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Abelia  nniflora,  850 

Acaciaa,  wood,  67 ;  flowering  in  Soot- 
land,  78 ;  notes  on,  250 

Adiantnms,  capillus  Veneris  fiaenm,  5 

Aeridee  Oodefroyae,  t47 

Agapanthna  umbellatos,  812 

Akebia  qninata,  406,  427 

Allamanda  Williamsi,  206 

Allen,  Mr.  Grant,  death  of,  880 

Allington  reriaited.  422 

Alpine  flowers,  125,  879,  470,  626; 
Anatralian.  284 

Alum,  ferric  of,  for  regetablea,  824 

Ammonia  from  gas  hoaae,  44 

Ampelopeis  Veifcchi,  860 ;  Haggi,  850 

Analyan  of  kainit  and  doable  sulphate 
of  potash  and  magnesia,  487 

Anemones,  notes  on,  75 ;  sylvestrisfl.-pl., 
125 ;  early  spring  and  summer,  468 ; 
Poppy,  568 

Anemonopals  macrophylla,  549 

Angrscam  yirens,  515 

Aittsliea  Walkeri,  S65 

Annnals,  about,  279 

Anthemises,  649 

Anthericnms,  649 

Anthnrinm  Scherzerlannm,  261 

AntiiThinamsfrom  seeds.  185 

Ants,  destroying,  202 

Apples,  American  blight  on,  21 ;  seed- 

Ung,  220 ;  twin.  286,  291 ;  oaterpUlar 

on  twig,  242 ;  finishing,  280 ;  Thomas 

Andrew  Knight,  265 ;  Milecross,  276 ; 

nnknown  and  oseless,  271 ;  Kerry  Pip. 

pin,    291  :    Blenheim    Pippin,    291 ; 

MalUter,  824;  Yorkshire  Greening, 

824 ;  prices  of,  346 ;  large,  spots  on, 

MS ;  small,  diseased  patch  on,  846 ; 

grab  in,  840 ;  Potts'  Seedling,  884 ;  in 

the  Oazae  of  Oowrie,  866 ;  transparent 

patches  in,  870 ;  slitting  bark  of  seed> 

ling,  870 ;  Nanny,  876,  406,   461,  476 ; 

Lnoombe's  Seedling,  892 ;  Charleston 

Pippin,  881,  880 ;  oar  shortage  in,  406 ; 

from  India,   415 ;    Ben's  Red  422  ; 

MiB.  Phillimore,  428 ;  bark  npheaving 

and  barstlng  in  Tertical  patches,  488 : 

which  is  the  best  late  Apple?  442; 

q>litting  of,  442,  496,  648,  666 ;  colour 

in,  442 ;  dessert  varieties  for  espaliers, 

(62 ;  Faiiy.  as  ornamental  trees,  472 ; 

''iroquety  481 ;   Lemon  Pippin,  474 ; 

illier'B  Easter  Orange,  476;  Ciny, 

4 ;  Bassaleg  Pippin,  406 ;  the  pro- 

le    of    a    coonty,    494;  Kentish 

>pln,  495,  618.  648 ;  and  Grapee  in 

iffalo,  604 ;  Small's  Admirable,  608 ; 

inning,  497;  Hoary  Morning,  618, 

48 ;  storing,  621 ;  root-pruning,  682 ; 

U  the  year  round.  648 ;  the  best  late, 

18;  in  Holdemess,  Bast  Yorinhiie, 

Venus  Pippin,  566 ;  too  large  for 

ert,  566 ;  home  of  the  EcklinviUe 

iwdling,  666 ;  soil  influence  on,  666 


Arabia  coerulea,  470 

Aralia  spinosa.  267 

Arbncos  unedo,  428 

Aristolochia  elegans,  868 

Armeria  setacea,  125 

Artichokes,  Globe,  90 

Aristolochia  Sipho,  propagating,  416 

Arums,  italieum  fruiting,  802 ;  blooms 
deformed,  Sn 

Anmdina  bambusnfoUa,  689 

Aspamgus,  Mushroom  bed  refuse  for, 
HI ;  raising  and  growing,  169 ;  pre- 
paring ground  for,  802 ;  deflerus.  867 ; 
Terticillatus,  897 ;  daruricus,  422 

Asters,  CSiina,  dis«ued,  67  ;  perennial, 
among  the,  807 ;  diffusus  orientalis, 
869 

Auriculas,  a  note  on,  809 

Auricula  and  Primula  Society  (Southern 
Section)-^annual  meeting,  664 

Australian  beauty  spots,  488 

Autumn,  harvest  of  the,  286 

Azaleas,  indioa  from  cuttings,  156^; 
Deutsche  Perle,  521 


Bahmias,  487,  "^  '  _  _^  

Barometer,  aneroid.  870V 

Basic  slag  and  kainit  for  sandy*  clay 
soil.  682 

Battle  Abbey,  102 

Beans,  Broad,  fungus  on  leaves  of,  67 ; 
French,  forcing  for  market,  184; 
Runner,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  269 ;  French 
Magnum  Bonum,  260 ;  Dwarf  Kidney, 
291 ;  French  in  pots,  660 

Bees— increase  of  stocks,  20;  rearing 
queens,  20  ;  seasonable  notes,  48,  607 ; 
swarms  returning  to  other  hives,  48  ; 
work  in  the  apiary,  66 ;  stray  swarms, 
89;  introducing  young  queens,  89: 
bees  a  nuisance,  90 ;  removing  supers, 
110 ;  bell-glasses,  110 ;  the  end  of  the 
season,  183;  storing  combs.  138; 
queenless  stocks,  163 ;  killing  drones, 
153 ;  close  driving,  178 :  open  driving, 
178;  bumping,  178;  utilising  brood 
from  skeps,  201 ;  placing  the  brood  in 
frames,  201;  unhealthy  bees,  202; 
feeding,  219;  Tilia  petiolaris,  219; 
making  syrup,  241 ;  feeders.  241 ; 
when  to  feed,  269 ;  covering  for 
winter,  280 ;  rendering  wax,  281 ;  mar- 
keting honey,  801;  grading  honey, 
801 ;  review  of  the  past  season,  828  ; 
honey  from  the  Heather,  828 ;  preven- 
tion of  swarming,  846 ;  the  swarming 
mania,  846 ;  making  hives  rainproof, 
869;  repairing  hives,  869;  which 
system  gives  the  greater  yield,  891 ; 
which  is  the  more  profitable,  891; 
preparing  for  spring,  415 ;  what  to 


BRBS^-eontinmed, 
plant,  416 ;  aspect  of  hives,  487 ; 
opening  entrances,  487 ;  packing  run 
and  comb  honey*  461 ;  bees,  flowers 
for,  485,  607,  565;  concerning  straw 
skeps,  607 ;  have  prices  deteriorated? 
581;  prices  obtained,  581;  useful 
hints,  666 ;  Sumach  for,  566 ;  how  to 
commence  bee-keeping,  572 

Beet,  Cheltenham  Green-top,  249  ;  sow- 
ing seeds,  818 ;  soft  and  flabby  after 
storing,  486 

Begonias,  progress  in.  80  ;  at  Teovil,  276 

Belladonna  Uly,  the,  286 

Berberis,  fruits  for  preserving,  106; 
Thunbergi,  191 

Bignonia  radicans,  608,  608 

Birds  and  fruit  buds,  476.  497,  608,  626. 
546 

Birmingham  gardeners  at  Wobum.  70 

Bisulphide  of  calcium  for  mildew  on 
Peaches,  892 

Blackberries,  118 

Bladder  Senna,  the,  173 

Blet  and  Blut,  416 

Bluebell.  824 

Bonemeal,  sample  of,  486 

Borders,  mixed,  226 

Broccoli,  late,  7  ;  heads,  size  of,  88 

Brussels  Sprouts,  insects  on,  468,  627 

Bulbophyllum  retipulatum.  86 

Bulbs,  Dutch,  181 ;  useful,  887 

Buttonhole  bouquets.  121 


Cacti  as  greenhouse  plants,  260 

Caladiums,  resting.  191 

Calceolarias  at  Annlngsley  Park,  7 ; 
past  and  present,  81 

Calcium,  bisulphide  of,  making,  892 

Callanas,  the,  207 

Camellia  buds  falling,  552 

Campanulas,  persicifolia  Mont  Blaac, 
99;  Portenschlagiana,  470 

Canker  fungus,  the,  481, 644 

Canna  iridifolia,  190 

Cape  Gooseberry,  282 

Carnations,  winter  flowering,  47,  101 ; 
at  Chelsea,  84;  show  at  Crystal 
Palace.  86 ;  Malmaisons  at  Barford 
Hill,  78 ;  St.  Anne's,  121 ;  border  and 
Picotees,  culture  of,  146;  Agnes 
Sorrel,  Don  Carlos,  and  Galileo,  147; 
raising  at  Liverpool,  171;  firam 
cuttings,  178;  at  Horringer,  168; 
propagating  Malmalson,  242;  Mal- 
maison  culture,  806, 408 ;  and  Picotees, 
809 ;  at  Sundridge  Park,  566 

Carnation  and  Piootee  Society  (South- 
em  Section)-annaal  meeting,  664 

Carrot  rot,  the,  115 

Caryopteris  maatacanthus,  868 


Cataaetum  tridentatum,  877 

(^attleyas.  Mossisd  aurea,  4 ;  superba,  4 ; 
Wameii,  85;  Mossias,  85;  Mendeli, 
86 ;  gigas,  73 ;  Harrisoni»  alba,  97 ; 
Eldorado,  97;  Hardyana,  117,  166; 
Luddemanniana  alba,  247 ;  Harri- 
soniee,  276;  Gaskelliana,  841;  aurea, 
841;  Loddigesi,  842;  guttata,  842; 
Eudora  Madame  Albert  'Hye.  406 : 
ManUni  nobilior,  428;  Bowringiana 
Hiadna,  444;  Maroni,  444;  Maggie 
Raphael  616;labiataandGa8kelliana, 
515;  Schofleldiana,  516;  Chocoensia, 
662 

Cauliflowers,   65 ;   wintering   without 
protection,  44  ;  a  note  on,  885 

(Tedar  of  Lebanon,  propagating,  242 

(Celery  leaves  destroyed,  44 

CSelosias  at  Bache  Hall,  146 

C^halotns  foUicularis,  189 

Charge,  the  flrst,  96 

(Therries  and  quassia,  17 

Cherry  house,  the,  64.  800,  369,  680 

ChilweU  Nurseries,  Lowdham,  810 

Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey,  842 

Chionodoxa  Tmolutf,  879 

Chironia  linoides,  190 

Christmas  Day  in  the  Riviera,  542 

Christmas  reminiscenoee,  661 

COiristmas  Roses,  516,  650 

Chrysanthemums— Ulster  Horticultural 
Society,  6  ;  N.C.S.  annual  outing,  6 ; 
at  Reigate.  142;  N.O.S.  Executive 
Committee,  187  ;  fungus  on,  187;  dis- 
budding, 187  ;  housing,  282 ;  season- 
able notes,  252 ;  Madame  Camot 
and  G.  J.  Warren  buds  turned 
black,  260 ;  buds  rotten  in  the  centre, 
282 ;  prospects  in  Wiltshire,  874 ; 
show  fixtures  for  1899, 814, 888, 868, 882; 
schedules  of  shows,  814,  ^8,  866 ; 
theN.C.S.  Floral  Committee's  rules, 
888,  862,  882;  presentation  to  Mr. 
T.  W.  Sanders,  862 ;  a  battle  with  the 
rust  fungus,  868,  882 ;  Australia,  868 ; 
R.  Hooper  Pearson,  868 ;  home  raised, 
868 ;  outdoor,  864 ;  round  Liverpool; 
8M ;  Earlswood  Nurseries,  864 :  South- 
wark  Park.  864;  the  N.C.S.  Floral 
Committee,  882  ;  Florence  Molynenx, 
882;  exhibiting  cut  blooms,  888; 
culture  of  single  varieties,  884 ;  over- 
rown,  885;  French  raisers  of,  886; 
G.  H.  Kerslake.  jun.,  886;  Monk- 
hams,  Woodford,  886 ;  Summit  Road 
Nursery,  Walthamstow,  886 ;  Arundel 
House,  Dumfries,  386 ;  Malton,  886 ; 
Mrs.  Langtry,  899;  N.C.S.  Floral 
Committee,  890;  rust  fungus,  807; 
enemies  to  blooms,  400;  Highgate 
Society,  400;  Woodhatch,  Reigate. 
400 ;  Duncombe  Park,  400 ;  Finsbury 
Park,  40O;  Victoria  Park,  400; 
Battersea  Park,  401;  COielsea,  401; 
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Swanley,  401 ;  Wellington,  Swanley, 
401 ;  Exmonth,  401 ;  aohedales  of 
showi,  402 ;  bndfl  not  expanding,  410 ; 
dlsqaallfying,  489:  N.O.S.  Floral 
Committee,  424 ;  challenge  Tases,  424 ; 
the  vase  class    at    the    Aquarinm, 

424  ;  dwarf,  424 ;  King  of  the  Yellows, 

425  ;  an  ardent  amatenr(Mr.  T.  Bird). 

426  ;  Bankfleld,  Blngley,  426  ;  Fern- 
cliffe,  Apperley,  425 ;  good  Tarieties 
forcutting,425;  di  riding  Japaneseinto 
sections.  425,  446, 476 ;  French  raisers, 
425 ;  early  bad  selection,  446 ;  rooting 
cuttings,  446 ;  Madame  C.  Desgrjinges, 
447 ;  the  calture  of  large-flowering 
(Mons.  Morel's  work),  447 ;  at  Hack- 
bridge,  447 ;  Highgate  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society.  447  ;  Byecroft  Nursery, 
447  ;  Mrs.  Alfred  Tate,  476  ;  for  deco- 
ration and  cutting,  486 ;  sport,  486  ; 
N.C.S.  Floral  Committee,  476,  500; 
N.C.S.  Executive  Committee,  476  ; 
culture  for  beginners,  476.  500; 
challenge  vases,  477 ;  provincial  notes, 
479 ;  a  few  good  novelties,  478 ;  notes 
from  Ireland,  478 ;  a  novel  Chrys- 
anthemum exhibit,  478 ;  N.C.S.  annual 
dinner,  500;  synonymous,  500;  in- 
curved, 601 ;  single,  601 ;  a  gold  cup 
for,  601 ;  small  ^ws,  601.  524  ;  in  a 
lirench  park,  501  ;  Miss  Boae,  602; 
M€kdame  B.  Cadbury,  622, 642 ;  notes  on 
shows,  522 ;  Pompon,  528 ;  retirement 
of  Mr.  Bobinson  of  Hey  wood,  524; 
the  N.C.S.  midwinter  exhibition,  524 ; 
yet  another  cup,  524 ;  a  prise  group, 
525 ;  in  the  Liverpool  parks.  625 ;  Edwin 
Molyneux,  525  ;  Belle  Paule,  525 ;  two 
plaats  in  a  pot— disqualification,  542 ; 
notes  and  reminders,  542 ;  decorative, 
501 ;  show  schedules,  561 ;  the  after- 
math, 566 

Chrysanthemum  shows— Boyal  Aqua- 
rium, 821 ;  Southampton,  880  ;  Lee 
and  Blackheath,  887 ;  Taunton,  406 ; 
Torquay.  406;  Wolverhampton.  406; 
Exmouth,  408 ;  Dorking,  408 ;  Isle  of 
Wight, 408;  Portamouth,408;  Birming- 
ham, 409 ;  Highgate,  409 ;  Weybridge, 
409;  Evesham,  409;  Battersea,  410; 
French  N.C.S.  show  at  Lyons,  410; 
Brighton.  410 ;  Croydon,  411 ;  Dublin, 
411 ;  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
at  the  Boyal  Aquarium,  411 ;  Birken- 
head, 428;  Coventry.  428;  Isle  of 
Wight.  428 ;  Cardiff,  429 :  Birmlng- 
ham,  480  ;  Chesterfield,  481  ;  Ascot, 
481  ;  Bath,  481  ;  Bournemouth,  481  ; 
Bromley.  432 ;  Kingston,  482 ;  Mon- 
mouth, 482;  Putney,  488;  Launces- 
ton,  488 ;  Weston-super-Mare,  483  ; 
Windsor,  483 ;  Bristol.  434 ;  Altrincham. 
434  ;  Ecdes,  434  ;  Leicester,  485 ;  Shef- 
field. 435;  Liverpool,  435;  Oxford. 
458 ;  Belfast,  454  ;  Chester,  454  ;  Win- 
chester, 454;  Banbury,  455;  Chippen- 
ham, 455;  Hull,  455;  Solihull,  456; 
Sutton  Coldfleld,  456;  York,  456; 
Bolton,  457  ;  Manchester,  457 ;  Edin- 
burgh, 458 ;  Bradford.  458 ;  Hudders- 
fleld,  450  ;  Leeds,  459 ;  Dundee,  478  ; 
Woolton,  478 ;  Westminster,  502 

Cinchona  officinalis,  338 

Cinerarias,  repotting,  824 ;  diseased,  416, 
608 ;  points  in  the  culture  of,  586 ; 
leaf  miner  of.  570 

Cissus  discolor,  311 

Cistus  fiorencinus.  90, 122 

Clematis,  notes  on.  173;  dying  sud- 
denly, 346 ;  in  pots,  808 

Clerodendron  trichotomum,  282 

Clethra  arborea,  121 

Climbers,  in  pots.  21 ;  notes  on,  551 ; 
greenhouse,  560 

Coal  ashes  for  grass  land.  66 

Cobcea  scandens  variegata,  312 

Coelogyne  crtstata,  282,  572 

Coleus,  insects  on.  45 

Colours,  in  shrubbery  gardens,  23 ;  a 
dictionary  of,  74 

Colutea  arborescens,  173 

Compost  for  flower  beds,  270 

Convallaria  proliflcans,  324 


Coreopsis  lanceolata,  128 

Cote  House.  Westbury-on-Trym,  289 

Grassula  Saxifraga,  562 

Creepers,  neglected,  2 

Cucumbers,  seasonable  notes,  65,  109, 
201,  280,  486,  606 ;  leaves  diseased,  66 ; 
and  eelworms,  220;  Boyal  Osborne, 
811;  spotted  and  unhealthy,  681; 
roots  diseased,  582 

Cupressus  macrocarpa  lutea,  488 

Cyclamens,  1837—1897, 41 ;  persicum,  76; 
rust  on,  416 ;  notes  on,  629 

Cycnochee  chlorochilon,  877 

Cymbidium  cyperifolium,  406 

Cyperus,  71,  99 

Cyphomandra  f ragrans,  164 

Cypripedlums,  Ashburtonise  gigantenm, 
78 ;  Antigone.  117  ;  venustum,  154 ; 
niveum  and  its  hybrids,  192 ;  Vipani. 
192;  Fairrieanum  and  its  hybrids, 
808  ;  Arthurianum  pulchellum,  808 ; 
ceno-superblens,  841 ;  Memoria  Mo- 
ensl,  841;  Parish!,  860;  Milo.  428; 
niveum,  444 ;  Milo  Westonbirt  variety, 
460 ;  notes  on  imdgne,  469  ;  Chamber- 
lainianum,  515 ;  Leeanum,  689 ;  Hera 
var.  Euryades,  662 


Dahlias  (National)  Society,  special 
meeting,  79 ;  annual  show,  215 ;  in 
pote,  271 ;  green,  846 ;  history  of.  884 

Dalkeith  and  iti  new  gardener  (Mr. 
James  Why  took),  226 

Daphnes,  hardy,  810 

Day  LiUes,  99 

Day  with  a  Somerset  fruit  grower,  a, 
878 

Decorating  a  Christmas  dinner  table, 
649 

Dendrobiums.  nobile.  at  Hollycombe, 
84;  Nestor,  85;  Dearei,  86;  Aphro- 
dite, 166 ;  ohrysotis,  842 ;  resting,  860 ; 
Phalenopsis,  877;  Treacherianum,  444; 
nobile,  469 ;  apertabile,  662j 

Deuteia  leaves  browned,  572 

Dlanella  aspera,  164 

Dickson,  Mr.  Oeorge,  561 

Dictionary,  colour,  74 

Dipladenia  atropurpurea,  384, 416 

Disa  raoemosa,  8 

Doddington  Hall,  462 

Domain,  young  gardeners'— The  Straw- 
berry. 18 ;  Aquilegias,  18  ;  Strepto- 
solen  Jamesoni,  42;  Cyclamen  cul- 
ture, 42 ;  Delphiniums,  64  ;  herba- 
ceous Calceolarias,  64 ;  Oloxiniaa,  88, 
108 ;  floral  decorations,  88 ;  Mushroom 
culture,  108, 132 ;  layering  Carnations, 
161 ;  bedding,  176 ;  Kalosanthes,  176, 
279  ;  early  Grapes,  200,  217 ;  Cam- 
panulas, 240 ;  imported  Orchids,  258  : 
Sweet  Peas,  279 ;  the  herbaceous  Cal- 
ceolaria, 279,  322;  Seakale,  800; 
Sweet  Peas  from  cuttings,  822 ; 
Cauliflower  and  Broccoli,  822 ;  Glox- 
inias, 343;  Chrysanthemums,  848,  418, 
460 ;  Eupatoriums,  368  ;  Salvias,  890 ; 
Clerodendron  fallax,  484 ;  the  pleasure 
grounds,  484 ;  Chinese  Primulas,  680 

Dracocephalum  grandiflorum,  526 

Dublin,  notes  from,  60 ;  parks  of,  251 


Eales,  Mr.  J.,  death  of,  451 
Echium  Wildpreti,  7 
Edging,  a  novel,  265,  290 
Education  in  rural  districts.  857,  374 
Eelworms  and  Cucumbers,    220;   the 

poor,  565 
Eleagnus  macrophylla,  470 
Epidendrums,  nemorale,  117;    ciliaro, 

247  ;  radiatum,  860 ;  Endiesi.  502 
Erigeron  aurantiacus,  526 
Eryngium  Oliverianum,  208 
Escallonia  Phillippituia,  54 
Eucalyptus  in  the  Transvaal,  100 
Encharis,  buriordieuais,  278 ;  at  Hooton 

Grange,  331 
Evergreens  for  Christmas.  587 


Examination  in  horticulture,  58 
Experiment,  a  curious,  79 
Ef^ord  via  Swanley,  105 


Farm— Maidstone.    1899,    21;  can   we 
beat  the  French?  46 ;  preparation  for 
harvest,  68 ;  the  great  exodus,  91 ; 
Australian  agriculture,  92 ;  canine 
ailments,  92 ;  the  wool  prospect,  112  ; 
food  for  animals,  112 ;  a  real  danger, 
186;  the  agricultural  puzzle,    156; 
the  poultry  savants  at  Beading,  179 ; 
women  as  agriculturists,  180 ;  milk- 
ing, 208 ;  a  Danish  butter  preserva- 
tive, 204;  Hornbeam  hedges,  204  ;  hay 
crops,  204 ;  the  murrain  worm,  204 ; 
Baiffeisen,  221  ;  thistles  for  pastures, 
222 ;  secure,  248 ;  the  Hop  crop,  244  ; 
how   to  get .  rid   of  rats,  244 ;  the 
Potato  harvest,  261 ;  hay  measure- 
ment, 262;  Irish  Flax,  262;  butter 
production,   262 ;   an    English    calf 
breeder's  mixture,  262;   the  feeding 
and  treatment  of  young  slock,  262 ; 
the  Hop  crop,  262;  how  to  summer 
draught    horses,    288;   demand  for 
small  holdings,    284  ;    Hop   picking 
over,  284 ;  goat  keeping,  284 ;  pigeons, 
284 ;  chickens,  284 ;  a  dangerous  foe, 
801 ;  mental  work,  325  ;  farm  animals 
in  the  Philippines,  828 ;  faulty  shoeing 
of  horses,  826;  the  advantages  of 
crushing  Oats,    826;  Potatoes,  826; 
fences  and  gates,  826 ;  Wheat  experi- 
ments, 826 ;  our  chambers  of  agricul- 
ture, 847  ;  Fen  farmers  in  a  fix,  848 ; 
scrambling  for  small  holdings,  848 ; 
Clover  for  manure,  848;  are  Fems 
poisonous  to  stock?  848;  peat  moss 
Utter,  848 ;  skim  milk  excellent  f or 
human  food,    848;  Liverpool  Grain 
and  Fruit  Show,  848 ;  autumn  food  for 
cows,  871 ;  the  Women's  Agricultural 
Association,  872 ;  biological  science  in 
its  relation  to  agriculture.  372 ;  feed- 
ing pigs  on  acorns,  872 ;  hand-weeding 
venus  hoeing,  872 ;  the  Hop  crop,  898  ; 
how  to  detect  formaline  in  milk,  894  ; 
Webbs'  Barley  competition,  894 ;  gold- 
finches and  thistles,  894  ;  determining 
the  age  of  ahorse,  894 ;  ropy  milk,  394 ; 
the  village  boy,  417 ;  Bussian  Wheat, 
418 ;  the  world's  Wheat  crops,  418  ; 
the   destruction    of    Charlock,   418; 
didry  herds,  418  ;  odds  and  ends.  489 ; 
' '  pink  eye  '*  amongst  the  Greys,  440 ; 
the  objection  to  sudden  changes  in 
food  rations,  440 ;  town  and  country 
wages,  464 ;  the  colour  of  milk,  404 ; 
applied  science,  487, 584 ;  curing  bacon, 
488 ;  destroying  Charlock,  488 ;  North 
Yorkshire— bad  prices  for  lambs,  488  ; 
conditions  affecting  the  raising  of 
cream,  488 ;  food  supply  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  488 ;  millet  as  a  cow  feed, 
488;  growing  the    best.    509;    best 
butter  producing  cattle,   510 ;   con- 
denming  judges  unjustly,  510 ;  where 
to  satisfy  land  hunger,  588;  curing 
hams  for  smoking,  584 ;  Improvement 
of  Land  Act,    1890,    584 ;  cow-house 
space,  534 ;  colouring  margarine,  534 ; 
sheep  in  orchards,  584 ;  Potatoes  as 
cattle  food,  534 ;  winter  egg  produc- 
tion, 584 :  child  labour,  534  ;  the  im- 
portance of  fine  tilth,  534 ;  the  Live 
Stock  Almanack  for  1900, 657 ;  Prickly 
Comfrey,  558 ;  wintering  in-foal  mares 
at  grass,  558;   breeding  ewes,  558; 
adulteration  of  drugs,  558 ;  finis,  578 ; 
English  and  Canadian  turkeys,  674; 
work  on  the  home  farm,  22,  46,  68, 
02,  112,  136.  156,  180.  204.  222,  244,  262, 
284,  804,  826,  848,  372,  894,  418.  440, 
464,  488,  510. 633,  558.  574 
Fertilisation  by  insects.  7 
Fertilisers  for  Raspberries,  582 
Ficus  elastica,  5 

Pigs,  seasonable  notes  on,  97, 172,  277, 
421 ;  Brown  Turkey,  249 ;  in  London, 
808;  unfruitful,  892;  on  back  and 
front  of  house,  462 


Filbert  culture.  127 

Firs,  Scots,  suddenly  dying,  21  ;  un- 
healthy, 44 ;  rate  of  growth  in,  168 

Floral  season,  the,  887,  420 

Floreat  Salopla,  118 

Blowers,  in  July,  80  ;  the  flirtation  of, 
88  ;  cottagers',  58 ;  coloun  of,  74, 
145;  a  colour  dictionary,  74,  145; 
hardy,  notes  on,  98, 157 ;  exhibitinc. 
168;  herbaceous,  at  Newton  HalL 
Chester,  166 ;  in  the  parks,  187,  286^ 
242 ;  hardy,  274  ;  dry  weather.  S70  ; 
florists',  seasonable  hints.  809 ;  British 
wild,  in  gardens,  866,  402;  cut,  and 
their  arrangement.  489 ;  exhibiting  in 
vases,  564 

Forde  Abbe  ,  Chard,  275 

Forests,  Canadian,  190 

From  west  to  east,  206,  226 

Fruit— hardy  fruit  garden,  19,  64,  109, 
152,  200,  240,  280.  822,  809,  414.  460, 
607,  654 

Fruit  forcing,  19,  64,  88,  109,  132,  158, 
177,  201,  218,  241,  259,  280.  800,  823, 
844,  369,  890, 414,  486, 461,  484.  606,  680, 
556.  571 

Fruiterers  Compaoy,  new  Master's 
badge.  146 

Fruits— blossom  bud  formation,  2; 
cleansing  trees,  19 ;  pinching  fruit 
trees.  48,  94,  277  ;  watering  trees,  162 ; 
regulating  growths,  152;  gathering 
fruit.  152,  201,  240 ;  quality  in,  160  ; 
feedhig,  200;  eating,  191;  borders 
for,  211;  cleaning  the  fruit- room, 
240 ;  storing,  240 ;  grease  bands,  260 ; 
raising  from  seeds.  260 ;  bud  forma- 
tion, 277.  865,  388  ;  lifting,  280  ;  root 
pruning,  280  ;  nourishing,  280 ;  home 
grown  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  285, 
292 ;  colour  in,  800 ;  preparations  for 
planting,  822;  digging  and  trench- 
ing, 822;  grubbing  old  trees,  328; 
at  Hesslewood.  8l6;  fruit  industry, 
818 :  of  the  Philippines,  812 ;  mistakes 
in  eating,  334  ;  trees  in  pots,  349,  423, 

I'  471, 514 ;  decorative  outdoor,  862 ;  reno- 
vating trees,  868 ;  from  Canada,  880 ; 
as  medicine,  881 ;  tropical  at  Kew,  896 ; 
planting,  895,  414;  hardy  fruit  for 
^profit,  406;  farmers  and  fruit  cul- 
ture, 427;  her  Majesty  the  Queen's 
exhibit  of  fruit  at  Cardiff,  429; 
cordon  trees,  460;  planting  cordons, 
460 ;  hardy,  at  Syon  Hotise,  449  ;  the 
fruit  crop  of  1899,  466;  preserving 
fruit  in  colours.  475 ;  canker  in,  481, 
J  544;  birds  and  buds,  476,  497,  508, 
526,  545 ;  forced  hardy,  609 ;  forced, 
at  Syon,  530  ;  cleansing,  554 
Fuchsias,  culture  of.  172;  autumn- 
rooted,  189  ;  Mr.  Jaa.  Lye's,  275  ; 
new,  360  ;  Lye's  Marvellous,  861 

Fungoid  diseases,  565 

Fungus  on  woodwork   and   walls  of 

ceUar,  66 
Funkias,  128 


Galtonia  candicans,  835 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  annual  dinner, 
68 

Gardeners'  Boyal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion annual  dinner,  6 

Gardenias,  in  beds,  179 ;  Thunbergi,  380 

Qardeuing— la  it  advancing?  268,  876; 
distinctive.  517,  560 

Ganlen  jottings  on  an  autumn  day,  352 

Gardeners'  talks,  897 

Gaura  Lindheimeri,  177 

Genista  isthnensis,  100 

Geranium  Wallichianum,  379 

Geum  reptans,  526 

GiUenia  trifoliata,  49 

Gladiolus,  a  note  on,  809 

Gloxinias,  rust  on,  221 

Gomphia  decora,  508 

Gongora  atro-purpurea,  503 

Gooseberries  at  the  Drill  Hall,  100 ; 
affected  with  mildew,  111 ;  Telegraph, 
128  ;  and  Currants,  pruning,  154 ;  and 
Currants  for  dessert,  165  ;  bunch,  235, 
282 
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Orapes.  Moacat.  Bhrirelling  and  going 
black,  44;  cracking,  45;  ripe,  and 
mlphar,  133 ;  showing  and  judging, 
187  ;  popular,  139  ;  shanked,  208 ;  Qros 
Cofanan  not  coloaring,  202 ;  Cooper's 
Black,  220 ;  exhibiting,  a  disqualifica- 
tion, Sns.  234, 254;  Mr.  Lunt's  champion 
exhibit  at  Shrewsbury,  207 ;  prises 
for,  231;  at  Shrewsbury— audit  of, 
224,  967 ;  Diamond  Jubilee,  280,  260 ; 
notes  on,  272 ;  Qros  Maroc,  272  ;  Fos- 
ter's Seedling  spotted,  302 ;  unsatis- 
fiietory,  802;  the  great  class  at 
Shrewsbury,  811,  314 ;  proposed  na- 
tional'Grape  trophy,  814,  880,  3M.  878, 
408,  491.  511 ;  Oros  Colman,  U2 ;  ad- 
ranee  Black  Hamburgh,  833 ;  thoughts 
on  exhibiting,  854, 390 ;  Muscat  flaronr 
in,  892 ;  New  York,  427  ;  a  plea  for 
Gros  Ck>lman,  472  ;  open  air,  496 ; 
frseh  from  Ciuoada,  497 

Greenhouse,  an  amateur's.  188 ;  small, 
heating  by  oil.  200 ;  oil  stove  in  a, 
437 

Griaelina  littoralis.  171 

Guano,  natire,  350 

Guelder  Rose,  wild,  propagating,  566 

Onnnersbury  Houae,  80 

Gypsophila,  paniculata,  144  ;  as  a  deco- 
ratiTe  material,  184 


Habenarias,  603 

Hackwood  Park,  818 

ffswnanthus  albiflos,  519 

Heat,  abnormal,  79 

Heating,  methods  of,  55 

Hedychium  Oardnerlanum,  191 

Heliconia  Sanderi,  125, 164 

Henderson.  Mr.  Alfred,  death  of,  290 

Hibiscus,  heterophyllus,  54 ;  esculentus, 
504 

Highclere  Caatle.  818 

Hindllp,  notes  from.  236 

Hints  from  our  garden  oflSee,  366 

Hole,  Dean,  birthday  of,  496 

Hollyhocks  the,  206 

Horseradish  and  Nettles,  eradicating, 
202 

Horticultural  (Boyal)  Society— Com- 
mittees, 86,  82, 142, 188..  228,  269.  319, 
886, 403,  448,  506, 558 ;  Scientific  Com- 
mittee, 8,  08,  188.  843.  449,  473,  529 ; 
certificates  and  awardaof  merit,  27, 83, 
143. 189,  229,  269. 820. 367,404,  449,  606, 
653;  Peas  at  Chiswick,  4;  the  Drill  Hall 
meetings,  4 ;  conference  of  hybridisa- 
tion, opening  day,  24;  concluding 
day,  49 ;  the  banquet,  61 ;  the  Chis- 
wick Conference,  57 ;  Fruit  Commit- 
tee at  Chiswick,  83 ;  special  awards 
at  the  Chbwick  Conference,  98  ;  Mr. 
Lnckhnrfft  on  instructional  fruit  sta- 
tions, 269 ;  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show, 
292 ;  the  Injurious  scale  insects  of  the 
British  Isles,  320 ;  dates  of  meeings  in 
1900.  206 ;  Chiswick  trials  in  1900, 
886 ;  meeting  of  the  Committees  at 
Richmond,  336 ;  the  growth  of  the 
fruit  trade,  868 ;  fruit  culture  in  South 
Wales,  440 ;  Fruit  Committee  awards, 
478 ;  the  B.H.S.  charter.  32,  54.  82 

Hothouse  industry,  expansion  of  the, 
268.287 

Horeas,  growing,  126,  170 

Hyacinths,  in  beds.  336 ;  and  Tulips  in 
beds,  346 ;  new  glasses  for,  384  ;  wild, 
procuring  bulbs  of,  556 

*"   *-angeas,    borteusLs    culture,   154 ; 
iculata  grandiflora,  248 
ricum  Moaerianum,'105 


Ireland,  notes  from,  182. 279 ;  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  of,  571 

Irises,  the,  31,  118,  140;  English,  171; 
Kjsmpferi.  447,  482, 494 ;  Susiana,  447, 
482,  525.  540 

Isle  of  Wifl^t,  210 

IxioUrion  montanum,  687 


JUD  com,  487 

lui  garden  in  winter,  95 

urubber  plant,  the,  5 

;ofera  Qerardiana,  170 

".  or  other  plant  pesta,  460 ;  pests 

199.  496,  520 

sklow,  167 


Jam  for  our  soldiers,  497 

Jamieson,  Mr.  A.,  presentation  to,  189 

Judging,   cottage  gardens,   67  ;   wild 

flowers,  110 
Juniperus  yirginiana,  525 


Kainit,  analysis  of.  487 

Kalanchoe  flammea.  32 

KaJmia  latifoUa,  547 

Kent  County  Council  Potato  shield.  343, 

369 
Kentias,  scale  on,  417 
King,  Mr.  W.,  death  of,  652 
Kinrer,  a  risit  to,  126 
Kitchen  garden,  the,  19,  80,  132,  177, 

218,  259,  301,  844,  891,  485,  671 
Kolreuteria  paniculata,  271 


Lnlias,  crispa.  117;  Mexican,  166; 
Dayana,  247 ;  Mra  M.  Gratrix,  877 ; 
anceps  alba,  580 ;  autumnalis,  589 

Lodio-Cattleyas,  Aphrodite  Ruth,  84 ; 
Digbyano-Triane,  35;  Canhamiana, 
85 ;  eximia,  97 ;  Wiganee,  192 ;  Clonia, 
192;elegans  Harold  Measures,  808; 
exoniensis,  444 

Lagging  behind,  585 

Land,  rank,  dressing  for  870 

Larch,  young,  dying,  179 

Lathyrus  grandiflorus,  99 

Law  case,  XL  All  Taporiaer.  602 

Lawns,  leaving  box  ofl!  mower,  21 ;  Mr, 
Challis'  sweeper  for,  291 

Leaves,  assimilation  of  carbon  by,  271 ; 
the  harvest  of,  465 

Lessons  of  the  season,  245 

Lilacs,  avenues  of,  4 

Lilinms,  Henryi,  127;  rubellun,  316; 
auratum,  563 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  growing  and  forcing, 
66 

Lime  trees,  infested  by  mites  and  borers, 
260  ;  holes  in,  556 

Linum  trigynum,  562 

Lithospermum  prostratum,  128 

Liverpool  notes— Visitors  from  Leeds, 
58;  Liverpool  still  advances,  63; 
Sir  John  Willox,  M.P.,on  "Garden- 
ing," 171;  English  Iris,  171;  Carnation 
raising  at  Liverpool,  171 ;  at  Woolton 
Wood,  171  ;  Grisellna  littoralis,  171 ; 
in  the  Liverpool  parks,  171 ;  Green- 
bank,  Wavertree,  184;  Kose  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison.  184  ;  Lord  Lathom 
and  horticulture,  184 ;  Ophiopogon 
Jaburan  variegatum,  181 ;  Budbeckia 
purpurea,  184 ;  Allamanda  Williamsi, 
208 ;  Eryngium  Oliverianum,  208 ; 
Bosa  Wichuriana,  208 ;  successful 
Parsley  growing,  229 ;  Golden  varie- 
gated Privet,  229 ;  Cheltenham  Green- 
top  Beet,  229;  Gladiolus  Childsi, 
229 ;  Prunus  Pissardi,  276 ;  Apple 
Milecross,  276 ;  Cattleya  Harrisoniae, 
276 ;  Spir«ea  Anthony  Waterer,  276 ; 
Boby  Mount,  276;  the  year's  fruit 
crop,  527  ;  the  late  Sir  Henry  Tate.  Bt. , 
537  ;  Poinsettiiks,  627  ;  Cyclamens  at 
Aigburth,  527 

Logan  Berry,  the,  249 

London  County  Council  horticulture,  6 

London  gardens  over  fifty  years,  28, 124, 
183,  266,  S5S,  444,  604 

Lowdham  Nurseries,  291,  810 


Manure,   liquid,  312;   farmyard   and 

stable.  855,  421 ;  fibre,  460 
Manuring  light  soil,  488 
Market  gardeners'  dinner,  605 
Market,  produce  for,  392 
Marmalade.  248 
Martin,  Mr.  Jas.,  death  of,  290 ;  the 

late.  544 
Masdevallias,  Peristeria,  117;  Veitch- 

iana  Estradse,  406 
Mason,  Major,  death  of,  54 
Maxillarias,    603 ;   nigresoens,  842 ;  ve- 

nusta.  842  ;  Sanderiana,  603 
Medicago  orbicularis,  66 
M^ons,  seasonable   notds  on,  88.  132, 

486 ;  flavour  in.  280 ;  should  fruits  be 

cut  in  judging?  223,  248;  excellence 

in,  278,  860 ;  judging.  565 
Mertensia  virginica,  887 
Micro-organisms  and  their  work  in  the 

garden,  540 
Mignonette,  standard,  248 
Millipedes  in  a  garden,  178 
Montbretias.  popularity  of,  808 
Mormodes  pardinum,  97 
Moseleya,  168 
Mossy  parkland,  134 
Mountain  Ash  tree  dying.  184 
Mushrooms,   300:   beds  in  houses  or 

sheds,  261 ;  fungus  from  beds,  438 ; 

.  woodlice  on  beds,  488 ;  culture  of,  448 
Myrtles,  propagating,  179 


Naroissi,  and  Daffodils,  planting,  261 ; 

for  outdoor  culture  and  marketing. 

845 ;  minimus,  470 
Nectarines,    Early  Blvers,  100;    Lord 

Napier,  190 
Nepenthes,  571 ;  mixta,  88 ;  at  Chelsea, 

815;  Balfourianum,  315 
Newtownards  show.  802 
New  Zealand,  a  garden  in,  495 ;  troubles, 

529 ;  a  Narcissus  show  in,  558 
Nicotiana  sylvestris,  334 
Notts,  North,  a  summer  day  in,  4S 
Nurserymen  and  mosquitoes,  288 
Nuts,  purine,  249 
Nymphieas,  114 ;  stellatain  Ireland,  249 


Oaks,  old,  lopping  branches  from,  20  ; 
galls  on,  324 

Odontoglossums,  Harryano-crispum,  3 ; 
cicrosmum,  8 ;  ECarryanum,  117  ;  Halli, 
117 ;  cirrhosum,  117 ;  grande  su- 
perbum,  377  ;  tripudians,  877 

Oil  stove  in   a  greenhouse,  437 

Old  Parsonage,  Gresford,  286 

Old  Sneed  Park,  288 

Olearia  Haasti,  164 

Oncidiums,  Croesus,  73  ;  olivaoeum  Law- 
ronceanum,  78 ;  tigrlnum,  166  ;  pumi- 
lum,  342;  protextum,  60S;  Forbesi, 
515,  639;  tetrapetalum,  539;  Forbesi 
moortekeekensis,  589 ;  Brunleesia- 
num,  562 

Onions  and  maggots,  8  ;  spring  and 
winter,  111,  120 ;  culture  of,  120,  171 ; 
winter  sown,  144;  at  Derby  Show, 
256 ;  large,  forty  years  ago,  370 ;  har- 
vesting, 290 ;  preparing  ground  for, 
443;  a  note  on,  474;  an  Aldenham 
House  bed  of,  498 

Orchids— Disa  raoemosa,  3;  Cattleyas 
Mossise  aurea,  4  ;  superba,  4 ;  L«lio- 
Cattley a  Aphrodite  Buth,  84;  L.-C. 
Digbyano-TrianflB,  84  ;  Dendrobium 
nobile,  34;  Thunia  Winniana,  84; 
Phaius  bicolor  purpurascens,  34 ; 
Cattleya  Warneri,  85  ;  Cattleyas  Mos- 
sise and  Mendeli,  35 ;  Ltelio-Cattleya 
Canhamiana,  85 ;  Bulbophyllum  reti- 
culatum,  35 ;  Dendrobium  Nestor,  85 ; 
Zygocolax  Veitchi,  27 ;  Phalsenopsis 
Ludde-violacea,  37 ;  Sophro-Cattleya 
Qaeen  Empress,  78  ;  Vanda  teres.  78 ; 
Phalienopsis  Luddemanniana,  73 ; 
Benauthera  Lewi,  73 ;  feeding  Or- 
chids, 73  ;  Cypripedium  Ashburtoniw 


Orchids— ecaMiMisd. 
giganteum,  73  ;  Cattleya  gigas,  78  ; 
Cattleya  Harrisoniie  alba,  97 ;  Mor- 
modes pardinum,  07 ;  Lnlio-Cattleya 
eximia,  97  ;  Cattleya  Eldorado,  97 ; 
Paphinia  cristata,  97 ;  The  Dell,  116 ; 
Cypripedium  Antigone,  117 ;  the 
Woodlands  Cypripediums,  117  ;  Lielia 
crispa.  117 ;  Epidendrum  nemorale, 
117  ;  Masdevallia  Peristeria,  117  ; 
Cattleya  Hardyana,  117  ;  Saccolabium 
Blumei.  118;  at  Walton  Grange,  189  ; 
Vanda  Kimballiana,  140;  Cattleya 
Hardyana,  166 ;  WarsoewicwjUas, 
166 ;  Vanda  Sanderiana,  166 ;  Dendro- 
bium Aphrodite,  166;  the  Mexican 
L»lias,  166 ;  Lislio-Cattleya  Wigan», 
192;  LffiUo-Cattleya  Clonia,  192; 
Cypripedium  niveum  and  its  hybrids, 
192  ;  Cypripedium  Vipani,  192; 
Cattleya  Luddemanniana  alba,  247 ; 
autumn  Orohids,  247  ;  A6rides 
Godefroy»,  247;  Epidendrum  ciliare. 
247;  Lielia  Dayana,  247;  Cattleya 
Harrisonise,  276 ;  Coelogyne  cristata, 
282;  LffiliO'Cattleya  elegans  Harold 
Measures.  308  ;  Cypripedium  Fairrie- 
anum  and  its  hybrids,  308  ;>C. 
Arthurianum  pulchellum.  808;  C. 
oeno-superbiens,  341 ;  C.  Memoria 
Moensi,  841;  Cattleya  Gaskelliana, 
841  ;  C.  aurea,  341 ;  C.  Loddigesi,  842 ; 
C.  guttata,  342 ;  Maxillarla  nigrescens, 
342 ;  M.  venusta,  342 ;  Dendrobium 
chrysotis,  342 ;  Epidendrum  radiatum, 
860;  Cypripedium  Parishi,  860; 
Renanthera  Lowi,  360 ;  Pleione 
lagenaria,  860 ;  resting  Dendrobiums, 
860;  Laelia  Mrs.  M.  Gratrix,  877; 
Stenoglottis  fimbriata,  877;  Cycnoches 
chlorochilon,  877  ;  Vanda  multiflora, 
877 ;  Dendrobium  Phalienopsis.  877  ; 
Catasetum  tridentatum,  877 ;  Cattleya 
Eudora  Madame  Albert  Hye,  406 ; 
Masdevallia  Veitchiana  Estrad»,  406 ; 
Cymbidium  cyperlfolium,  406;  sale 
at  Manchester,  428 ;  Cattleya  Mantini 
nobilior,  4S8 ;  Cypripedium  Milo,  488 ; 
C.  niveum,  444;  Dendrobium  Trea- 
cherianum,  444;  Phalienopsis,  444; 
Cattleya  Bowringiana  lilaoina,  444; 
C.  Maroni,  444 ;  Laelio-Cattleya  exoni- 
ensis, 444 ;  Cypripedium  Milo  Weston- 
hire  variety,  469;  notes  on  Cypri- 
pedium insigne,  469 ;  wintering,  469 ; 
Dendrobium  nobile,  469 ;  Maxillarias, 
508 ;  M.  Sanderiana,  603 ;  Habenarias, 
603  ;  *  Gongora  atro-purpurea,  603 ; 
Cattleya  Maggie  Baphael,  615;  0. 
labiata  and  Gaskelliana,  616 ; 
C.  Schofieldiana,  515;  Sophronitia 
cemuus,  515 ;  Angnecum  virens,  515 ; 
Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum,  516 ; 
propagating,  589  ;  Lselia  anceps  alba, 
539;  L.  autunmalis,  589;  Arundina 
bambusiefoUa,  589  ;  Cypripedium  Lee- 
anum,  539 ;  Orohids  and  Orohid  hunt- 
ing. 540;  Dendrobium  q;>ectabUe,  662 ; 
Cypripedium  Hera  var.  Euiyades, 
562 ;  Epidendrum  Endresi.  662 ; 
Cattleya  ChocoensLs,  562;  PhaiuB 
tuberculosis,  568 ;  brightly  coloured, 
663;  Coelogyne  cristata,  572 
Origanum  hybridum,  313 
Omithocephalus  grandiflorus,  3 
Outram,  Mr.  Alfred,  death  of,  517; 
the  late,  552,  664 


Pceony  Alfred  Crousse,  99 

Painful  sights,  480 

Palms,  roots  infested  with  maggots,  824 

Panax  Victoriie,  474 

Pancratium  fragrans,  520 

Pansies,  and  Violas.  376 ;  points  of  show, 

178 
Paphinia  cristata,  97 
Papyrus  antiquorum,  167 
Paris  green  and  lime,  802 
Paris  International  Exhibition,  299 
Park  Vale,  Edgbaston.  128 
Parks,  points  in  the.  186,  236,  242 
Parsley,  cutting  back,  249 
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Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  19, 65, 109, 168. 
aOl,  241, 280,  828,  809, 414.  4«1, 606, 566  ; 
as  standards,  63,  142 ;  on  low  walla 
In  Hertfordshire,  104 ;  Hale's  Early, 
1S8;  Goshawk,  168;  work  amongst, 
264 ;  not  taming  soft,  200  ;  trans- 
phinting,  278  ;  the  Nectarine  Peach, 
282;  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  288; 
thinning,  812:  Princess  of  Wales. 
813 ;  planting,  840 ;  mildew  on,  892 ; 
bisnlphide  of  calcium  for  mildew  on, 
892;  excrescences  on  the  roots  of, 
462 

Pears,  trees  dying,  154 ;  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  260 ;  decaying  at  the  core, 
889;  Benrri  Capianmont,  877,  405, 
460 ;  Benrr6  d' An  Jon,  418 ;  diseased, 
416 ;  Margnerite  Marillat,  444 ;  dessert 
for  espaliers,  462 ;  DoyennA  dn  Cornice 
for  back  wall  of  a  lean-to  hoase,  462 ; 
General  Todleben,  621 

Peas,  haulm  infested  by  insects.  111 ; 
on  strike,  99 ;  in  1809, 168 ;  northern, 
209 ;  preparing  ground  for.  478 

Peat  moss  litter  and  garden  crops,  6, 62, 
104 ;  for  Tomatoes,  110 

Pelai^oniums,  Zonal,  housing,  270 ; 
Tariegated  Ivy  leaf,  884 ;  winter 
flowering,  888 ;  Zonal,  at  Reigate,  404 

Pentstemon  glaucus,  125 

Penzance,  Lord,  death  of,  520 

Peppermint,  271 

Periploca  grnca,  64 

Periwinkle,  common,  transplanting,  188 

Petunias,  single,  for  bedding.  812 

Phaius,  bicolor  purpurascens,  84 ; 
tuberculosis,  563 

Phaleenopsis,  Ludde-riolacea,  87 ;  Lud- 
demanniana,  78 ;  a  note  on,  444 

Physalis  Franchetti— are  the  fruits 
poisonous?  556 

Phyteumas,  268 ;  P.  comosum,  258 

Picking  and  stealing.  475 

Picksley,  Mr.  W.,  death  of,  270 ;  the 
late,  290 

Pine  cones,  519 

Pines,  growing,  59 ;  seasonable  notes, 
177,  207,  486 

Pittosporum  Mayi,  875 

Plant  breeding,  new,  28 

Plantains  on  a  lawn.  136 

Planting  season,  the,  897, 468 ;  autumn 
venut  spring,  476 ;  late  spring,  570 

Plants,  Flowers,  and  Fruits  Cbr- 
tificatkd  bt  the  botal  horti- 
cultural societt— 

Abies  Douglasi  pumila,  Colomdo 
variety,  88 

Acer  califomica  aurea,  88 

Adiantum  Bumi,  887 

Antholiza  Kthiopica,  404 

Apples— Early  Victoria,  148;  Venus 
Pippin,  229 ;  Ben's  Bed,  229 ;  Charles 
Ross,  229,  820 ;  Paroquet.  867 ;  Mrs. 
Phillimore,  404 ;  Cissy,  449;  Bassaleg 
Pippin,  449 ;  Stainway  8eedling»  653 

Arundo  donas  macrophylla,  88 

Asters—B.  Parker  \uinu8.  820 ;  amellus 
Distinction,  320 

Begonias— Mrs.  John  Caulfleld,  88; 
M.  Wannot,  88;  Mrs.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  229 ;  Caledonia,  404 ; 
Sylvia,  449 

Caladiums— A.  Siebert,  27;  Jean  Dy- 
bowski,  83 

Campanulas— Mayi,  88 ;  Warley,  88 

Canna  Beautd  Poitevin,  189 

Carnations— Heather  Bell,  27;  Rosa- 
lind, 27  ;  The  Baron,  27 

Caryopteris  mastacanthus,  209 

Cattleyas— Harrisoniae  alba,  27 ;  Whitei« 
Wigan's  var.,  143;  Luddenuumiana, 
alba,  229 ;  Keinastiana  aurore,  229 ; 
No  Name,  260;  aurea,  Little's  var.. 
820;  Princess,  867;  labiata  alba 
Princess  of  Wales,  404 ;  labiata,  404 ; 
labiata  Gilmouri,  404 ;  labiata  var., 
404;  Bowring-Massaiana,  449;  ves- 
talis,  449 ;  Maggie  Ri^hael,  606 ; 
elatior,  658 


Plants,    &c..    Certificated  —  eon- 

Centaurea  americana  alba.  143 

Cherry  Noble,  88 

Chrysanthemums— Florence  Molyneux, 
867 ;  Le  Grand  Dragon,  867 ;  Miss 
Alice  Weeks,  867 ;  Miss  E.  Pilkington, 
867 ;  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  367 ;  Mrs. 
Alfred  Tate,  449 ;  Madame  R.  Cad- 
bury,  506 ;  Oscar,  506 

Comus  macrophyllus,  88 

Cucumber  Achievement,  229 

Cupressus  Lawsoniana  Wisseli,  148 

Cymbidium  longifolium,  506 

Cypripedlnms— Schillianum,  27 ;  Stonei 
candidum,  27 ;  Captain  Holford,  189 ; 
Milo,  Westonbirt  variety,  449;  Hera 
var.  Euryades,  606;  conco-callosum, 
663 ;  Lord  Roberts,  663 ;  Euiyades 
splendens,  663 

Dahliaa— AJax,  148 ;  Antler,  148 ;  Sylph, 
143 ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Luscombe,  189 ;  Mrs. 
Stephenson  Clarke,  189 ;  Green's 
White,  229;  Red  Rover.  229;  Major 
Weston,  229;  Mayor  Tuppenny,  229; 
Augustus  Hare,  229  ;  Maurice  J. 
Walsh,  229 ;  Uncle  Tom,  229 ;  Inno- 
vation, 229 ;  Emperor,  229 ;  Lodestone, 
229;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  229;  Cheer- 
fulness, 229;  Veronica,  229;  Daisy, 
229 ;  Flame,  229 ;  Empress.  229 ;  Edie 
Oblein,  229;  Nellie  Nicholson,  229; 
Madame  Medora  Henson,  209 

Delphiniums— Michel  Lando,  27;  Josd 
Marie  de  Heredia,  88 

Dendrobiums— coelogyne,  404;  specta- 
bile,  568 

Disa  Clio  superba,  88 

DraccRLft  The  Queen,  449 

Epilslia  Charlesworthi,  27 
Eucharis  burfordiensis,  229 

..  Gladioli— Bume  Jones,  148 ;  F.  Paynter, 
148 :  Lady  Montagu,  143 ;  Henri  Ven- 
drier,  148 ;  Lemoinei  Jean  Dieulafoy, 
143 ;  Jas.  H.  Veitch.  189 
Grapes  — Lady  Hastings,  83;  Reine 
Olga,807 

Hollyhock  Black  Knight,  143 

LaBUa»— tenebrosa  gigantea,  27  ;  Mrs. 

M.  Oratrix,  367 
Lnlio-Oattleyas— Adolphus,  27 ;  Marti- 

neti,    27  ;    Duvaliana,    27  ;    Bertha 

Foumier,    143  ;      Wiganiana,    143; 

callistogloesa  Leon's  variety,    229 ; 

Duchess  of   York,  367  ;    Welbdana 

ignescens,  553 

Melon  No  Name,  148 

Nepenthes  Balfouriana,  148 

Nerines  —  Mrs.    Berkley,    404  ;    Miss 

Wlllmott,  404 ;  Mrs.  Godman,  404 
Niootiana  sylvestrls,  88 

Odontoglossums— crispum  Baaano.  269 ; 

Daphne,  820 ;  grande  Pittianum,  820 ; 

loochristyensis  Canary  Bird.  449 
Oncidiums— Forbesi  moortekeekensis, 

606 ;  varicosum  Lindeni,  506 


Pea  Glory  of  Devon,  27 

Pears  —  Triomphe    de    Vienne,    269; 

Emile    d'Heyst,    404 ;     Marguerite 

Marrillat,  820;   Double  de  Guerre, 

449 
Pelaigonium,  Zonal,  Lilian,  449 
Phloxes  —  Fianote,    88  ;     Le    Mahdi, 

148 
Polygonum  Baldschuanicum,  189 


Raspberry-Blackberry  hybrid,  148 
Raspberry  Golden  Queen,  27 
Renanthera  Imschootlana  superba,  83 


Plants,    &c.,    Certificated  •—  con. 

Retinospora  obtusa  aurea  Crippsi,  229 
Robinia  inermis  albo-vari^^ata,  189 
Roses  —  White    Maman    Cochet,    27  ; 

Madame  Cadeau  Ramey,  27 ;  J.  B.  M. 

Camm,   83 ;    Grussan  Teplits,    143 ; 

Corallina,  229 


Schomburghia  Lyonsi,  148 
Sophro-Cattleyas— Qneen  Empress,  83 ; 

Chamberlainianum  triumphans,  506 
Stauropsis  lissochiloides.  143 
Strawberries  —  Lord    Kitchener,   27  ; 

Lady  SufBeld,  88 
Sweet  William  Elisabeth,  27 


Tomato  Chiswick  Peach,  148 

Vanda  teres  var. ,  83 
Violet  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor.  404 
Vitis  Thunbergi,  88 

Zygocolax  Amesiana,  663 


Plants,  groups  of,  at  Great  Marlow, 
146  ;  topping  herbaceous,  270  ;  dry 
weather,  270 ;  poisonous,  816  ;  and 
shrubs,  importation  of,  427;  for 
shading  rockery  and  border,  609 ;  for 
the  back  wall  of  a  lean-to  vinery, 
656 

Pleione  lagenaria.  860 

Plow  and  Plo.  83 

Plums  under  glass,  199,  288;  Golden 
Drop  rusted,  220 ;  cateipillars  in, 
220;  maggoty,  242;  Csar  in  a  pot» 
850 

Poinsettias,  losing  their  leaves,  242; 
culture  of,  882 

Poisonous  compounds,  liability  of 
persons  selling,  144,  602 

Polygonum  Baldschuanicum,  281 

Posts,  protecting,  123 

Potatoes,  curious  growth  in,  6  ;  breed- 
ing, 199 ;  oddities,  191 ;  at  Chiswick, 
209 :  Windsor  Castle,  281 ;  to  follow 
Parsnips,  870;  early,  858;  county 
competitions  with.  848,  869,  880; 
early,  planting  before  winter,  489 ; 
at  Birmingham.  483,  496;  storing, 
475  ;  early,  475 ;  Lord  Raglan,  520  ; 
starting,  521;  blackening  when  cooked, 
588 

Primulas,  obconica,  dividing,  21 ;  invo- 
lucrata,626 

Privet  and  Bryony,  476 

Prises  and  wins,  163 

Products  at  shows,  naming,  134 

Propagating  house,  bottom  heat  for. 
846 ;  heating  a,  438  — 

Protheroe,  Mr.  W.  H.,  death  of,  496 

Pruning,  root,  856 

Prunus  Plasardi,  276 

Prussic  acid  fumes  for  destroying 
insects,  462 


Quince  plants,  utilising,  220 ;  Jelly,  496 


Raspberries,  growing  for  market,  44 ; 

grubs  in,    166 ;    attention  to,   202 ; 

fertilisers  for,  682 
Rating  of  market  gardens,  128 
Reminiscences  of  an  old  florist,  419,  518 
Remuneration,  more,  242 
Renanthera  Lowi.  78.  860 
Rhododendrons,  Malayan,  408 ;  dauri- 

cum,  519 
Rhubarb,  forcing,  480 
Rhus,  typhina,  227  ;  Osbeckl,  840 
Ricinus  and  Scabious,  168 
Rivers,  Mr.  T.  Francis,  death  of,  161 
Roby  Mount,  276 


Rock,  gardens,  168  ;  and  water  garden, 
252 ;  rock  plants,  588 

Rondeletia  anomala,  100 

Root  excrescence,  486 

Rosa  rugosa,  521 

Roses— rub  it  in,  9  ;  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
D'Ombrain,  28 ;  Tea  Roses  under 
glass,  28  :  at  Kew,  76 ;  comments  on 
the  N.R.S.  Crystal  Palace  Show,  77 ; 
commmts  on  the  N.R.S.  Colchester 
Show,  101 ;  at  Catterick  Bridge,  119 ; 
climbing,  119 ;  exhibition  and  lecture 
on  at  Dumfries,  120 ;  second  |>loom, 
188;  Comtesse  de  Nadaillao.  186; 
Rosa  Wichnriana,  186,  208  ;  plants  in 
poU.  186,  208 :  Hybrid  Teas,  226 ;  the 
oldest,  803;  training,  824;  Mr. 
Mawley's  analysis,  827;  Isabella 
Sprunt,  338 ;  in  October,  883 ;  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  358 ;  Killamey,  868 ; 
forcing  Tea,  403  ;  N.R.S.  oflElcial  cata- 
logue, 471;  planting,  471;  N.R.S. 
annual  general  meeting,  618;  con- 
stitution of  Rose  soils,  646 ;  in  pots, 
668 

Royal  Nurseries,  Newtownards,  651 

Rubus  leucodermis,  859 

Rudbeckia  purpurea.  210 


Sabbatia  campestria,  178 

Saocolabium  Blumei,  118 

Saintpaulia  ionantha,  851 

Salvias.  253 ;  splendens  grandiflora, 
840 

Sambucus  giauca,  164 

Saponarias,  ocymoides  alba,  125  ;  Bois- 
sieri,  319 

Saxifraga  Boydi.  470 

Scabiosa  caucasica,  84 

Schedule  making,  162 

Sciadopitys  verticiUata,  564 

Scoraonera  unsatisfactory,  220 

Scum  from  ponds  for  light  soil,  164 

Seakale,  forcing  for  market,  281 

Seeds,  the  influence  of  camphor  on  the 
germination  of,  122 ;  cold  endurance 
by,  282 

Senecio  pulcher,  218 

Sherborne  Castle,  275 

Shortening  days,  817 

Shows  —  Southampton,  11 ;  Bath,  11  \ 
Croydon.  12  ;  Richmond,  12 ;  Ryde, 
18 ;  Canterbury.  18  ;  Dublin,  13 ; 
Sutton.  18;  National  Rose,  Crystal 
Palace,  14 ;  Harrow,  17  ;  Hitchin, 
86 ;  Ipswich,  37  ;  Reigate,  37 ;  Hanley, 
87 ;  Colchester,  38  ;  Hereford,  40  ; 
Manchester,  41 ;  Wolverhampton,  69 ; 
Formby,  60 ;  Norwich,  61 ;  Weybridge 
61;  Woodbridge,  62;  Ulverston,  63; 
New  Brighton,  63 ;  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  84 ;  Cardiff,  86 ;  National  Car- 
nation at  the  Crystal  Palace.  86; 
Tam  worth,  87;  Huyton  and  Roby, 
86; ;  Ashtead.  86 ;  Bootle,  106 ;  Beck- 
eiUiam,  106 ;  Kenley,  107  ;  Smeth- 
wick,  107 ;  Preeoot,  107 ;  Newport, 
108 ;  Midland  Carnation,  128 ;  Liver- 
pool, ISO ;  Ewell,  181 ;  Beddington 
and  Carshalton.  181 ;  King's  Norton, 
146 ;  West  Derby,  147 ;  Aoock's  Green, 
148;  Harbome,  148;  Moseley  and 
Ring's  Heath,  148;  Weston-super^ 
Mare,  148;  Leicester,  149;  Malton, 
160;  Taunton,  150;  Harbome  Goose- 
berry, 151 ;  Northern  Carnation,  178 ; 
Cranleigh,  174;  Trowbridge,  174; 
Crystal  Palace  (One  and  All),  175; 
Brighton,  175;  Shrewsbury  Floral 
Fdte  (telegraphic  report).  165; 
Shrewsbury,  198 ;  Saltley,  197 ;  Dublin, 
196 ;  Chippenham,  198  ;  Kingswood, 
196;  Perth,  199;  National  Dahlia, 
215;  Sandy,  214;  Bath.  213;  New. 
townards,  238 ;  Wellingborough,  289 ; 
Edinburgh,  264 ;  Derby,  266 ;  West- 
minster, 257 ;  Loughborough  Fruit, 
820  ;  Isle  of  Wight  Fruit,  320 

Shrewsbury— Bizarre  notes,  211 ;  Salo- 
pian notes,  212 ;  view  of  Quarry,  218 ; 
the  Judges,  212 ;  Mr.  Lunt's  champion 
exhibit,  207  ;  a  growl  about,  281 
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Shrubbery  gardens,  colour  in,  29.1 

Shrubs,  and   shrubberies,    441;   early 

1  flowering,  474,  493,  fiS7  ;eTergreen,  for 
town  gardens,  614 ;  hardy  peat^loving, 
646 

Silenes,  Schof  ta,  470 ;  alpestris,  586 

Silioo  -  fluoride  of  ammonium,  86  ; 
phenyle  for  eelworms,  578 

Snail  plant,  the,  66 

Soil,  analysis  of,  678 

Solanums,  Jasminoides,  134;  capsicas- 
trum  culture,  488 ;  integrifolium, 
426  1  I 

Sophora  japonica,  811 

Sophro-Catfcleya  Queen  Empress,  78 

Sophronitis  cemuns,  515 

Sorley,  Mr.  Thomas,  death  of,  652 

Splmo,  spraying  wlfch,  291 

Spireeas,  herbaceous,  164  ;  Anthony 
Waterer,  276 ;  Van  Houttei.  881  ;  for 
forcing,  543  ;  hypericifolia,  o64 

Springfield,  Bristol,  289 

Stapelia  gigantea,  191 

Sti^onmaster's  garden,  a,  232 

Stenoglo^tis  flmbriata,  877 

Stephanotis  floribunda,  870 

Stoke  House,  Bristol,  288 

Strawberries,  propagating,  19,  88 ;  a 
DOte  on,  7 ;  Fillbasket,  56 ;  in  1899, 
69.  96;  barren  Strawberry  runners, 
70 ;  large  American  berries,  71 ;  Latest 
of  All,  96 ;  heavy,  96  ;  seasonable 
notes  on,  109,  240  ;  for  shady  ground, 
110 ;  culture  of,  121 ;  St.  Joseph,  148. 
386  ;  in  pots,  177,  241,  606 ;  plant  dis- 
eased, 221 ;  a  manual  on,  287  ;  forcing, 
282;  under  irrigation,  564 

Sulphate  of  pota.sh,  220 ;  analysis  o/ 
double,  and  OLagnesia,  437 

Snuningdale  Park,  9 

Sunshine  in  gloomy  weather,  264 

Sweet  Briar  cuttings,  rooting,  21 

Sweet  Peas.  123,  266  ;  in  November,  474  ; 
bi-centenary  of,  541 


Sweet  Williams  and  Snapdragons— Are 
they  biennials  or  perennials  ?  46 

Syon  House,  hardy  fruit  at»  449 ;  forced 
fruit  at,  680 


Tacsonia  exoniensis,  99 

Tecomas,  Jasminoides,  190;  radicans, 
603,608 

Thalia  dealbata,  122 

The  Uplands.  66 

Three  countrymen  in  London,  817 

Thunia  Winniana,  84 

Thymus  Serpyllum  lanuginosus,  470 

Tiarella  cordifolia,  879 

TiliapetioUris,  219 

Tomatoes,  heavy  cropping.  1 ;  diseased, 
111 ;  spots  on  fruits,  184 ;  leaves  dis- 
eased, 186 ;  on  the  sea  beach,  281 ; 
notes  on,  246 ;  great  trial  of,  at  Bead- 
ing. 276 ;  recipes  for  sanoe,  802 :  out- 
door, and  their  uses,  806 ;  Golden 
Nugget,  450  ;  Eclipse,  460 

Trees,  some  beautiful  of  the  world,  266 ; 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  476 ;  culture  of 
dwarfed  Japanese,  492;  and  shrubs 
(deciduous)  flowering,  628 

TruflSes,  black,  134 

Tuberoses,  double,  688 

Tulip,  abnormal  18 

Turn  of  the  tide,  889 

Turnip  flea,  the,  4 ;  turpentine  for,  68, 
170 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Pro- 
vident Society  annual  dinner,  318 
Urceocharis  Clibrani,  39 
Utricularia  Endresi,  55 


Vale  Boyal,  Chester,  660 

Vallota  purpurea,  179 

Vandas,  teres,  78;  KimbalUana,  140; 
Sanderiana,  166 ;  multiflora,  877 

Vegetables,  planting,  8  ;  high  class,  7 ; 
crops  and  their  insect  pests,  78,  lid, 
160;  early,  on  fruit  borders,  155; 
prizes  for,  280 ;  manuring  ground  for, 
281 ;  is  ferric  of  alum  a  chemical  used 
in  the  purification  of  sewage  injurious 
to  vegetables?  824;  preparing  soil 
for.  443,  478,  492 ;  for  exhibition  an  1 
home  consumption  (Mr.  Be<^ett's 
book),  498 

Vegetable  Marrows,  heavy,  311,  860, 

381 
Veronica  speciosa,  408 
Vilmorin,  Mons.  H.  de,  death  of,  185 
Vines,  seasonable  notes,  43,  88,  182, 
^177,  218,  259, 300,  844,  890,  430, 484,  630, 
571 ;  leaves  o  f  young  Vines  curled  at 
the  edges,  44;  black  sulphur  o«r«tf« 
flowers  of  sulphur  for  use  on  Vines,  66 ; 
mealy  bug  on,  110 ;  ventilating  vine- 
ries in  hot  weather,  116 ;  m  ^aly  bug 
on,  185 ;  the  Manreso,  145 ;  slaughter 
house  manure  for,  202 ;  outdoor,  240 ; 
swellings  on  roots  (Phylloxera  devas- 
t^itrix),  242 ;  renovating  Vine  border, 
242 ;  notes  on,  807,  844  ;  renovating 
borders,  332 ;  thripil  on,  870  ;  cure  for 
mildew  on,  390 ;  soil  for  borders,  292 ; 
notes  on,  398 ;  establishing  young 
Vines  in  a  Muscat  house,  416 ;  moss 
litter  for  borders,  438  ;  pruning,  489  ; 
notching  the  roots  of,  462 ;  on  open 
walls,  468;  the  large  Vine  at  Kinnell, 
481 ;  painting  vineries,  4^ ;  large,  486 ; 
for  unheated  houses,  508  ;  in  the  open 
sir,  5-20,  541 ;  keeping  grafts  of 
Muscat,  558 ;  grafting  Lady  Dowue's 
with  Muscat,  556 
Vitis  agnu9  castus,  250 


Violets,  to  bloom  in  September,  66 ; 
Princess  of  Wales,  387,  881;  at 
Bowden  Hill,  854 ;  spots  on  leaves 
of  Marie  Louise,  416 ;  culture  of,  479 ; 
for  exhibirion,  621,  614.  534;  in  pots, 
for  profit,  572 


Wallace,  Dr.  Alexander,  death  of,  811 
Walnuts,  keeping,  808 
'Warsoewicsellas,  166 
WatsonU  iridifolia  O'Brieni,  162 
Webb,  Col.  W.  G..  presentation  to,  523 
Webster,  Mr.  M.,  presentation  to,  249 
Welsh,  Mr.  W.  M.,  death  of,  662 
Wem,  a  call  at,  234 
What  I  saw  at  the  show,  616 
Whytock,  Mr.  James,  225 
Wicklow,  in,  167 
Willow  wood,  disposing  of,  202 
Winter  moth,  the,  544,  565 
Worcestershire,     Mr.    Lansdell's    ap- 
pointment as  instructor,  191 
Worms  in  soil.  154 


Tear,  passing,  the,  659 

Yuccas,  filamentosa,  470 ;  notes  on,  56J 


Zizania  aquatica.  246 
Zygocolax  Veitchi,  'iJ 
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HEAVY   CROPPING  TOMATOES. 

UNDER  good  culture  the  Tomato  is  a  prodl^ons 
cropper,  &nd  it  i»  iodeed  marvellouB  to  note 
what  a  tTeu-.endoua  weight  of  fruit  a  single  plant 
will  produce.  New  varieties  are  beisg  continually 
placed  upon  the  market,  and  in  the  majority  of 
imtancei  the  advaiicB  thcj  ghow  over  Mima  older 
ones  ii  in  tbe  matter  of  heavy  cropping,  yet  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  if  there  ig  yet  a  variety  which  will 
produce  a  heavier  crop  than  the  vnriouH  lelectloug 
from  the  original  old  red  type.  Conqueror,  and 
Sutton's  Al  have  undoubtedly  been  raised  by 
selection  from  th«  old  red,  and  although  the  fruits 
are  corrugated,  tbe  crop  is  H>  hesTj  that  for  early 
working  I  have  seen  Dothiog  yet  to  beat  them, 
aod,  firom  a  commercial  point  of  view,  I  iaucy  they 
nore  sitisfactory  than  any  other  variety  which 
could  bci    named,  Dotwithstsndinj  the  fact  that 

irrugaled  fiuite  do  not  ccmmand  ao  high  a  price 

I  Bmootb  onei. 
Winter  Beat:  ty  I  have  not  seen,  bat  a«  it  couteins 

ime  of  tbe  Conqueror  blood,  with  an  impi-ove- 
ment  in  form,  it  should  be  an  acquisiUou — provided 
was  not  obtained  at  the  expenae  of  prodnc- 
tiveness.  At  the  present  time  I  have  one  side  of  a 
house  occupied  by  Satton's  Al,  and  a  more 
wonderful  crop  I  have  never  seen.  A  jiiolograph 
conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  a  Tomato  crop,  because 
tbe  fruits  at  the  top  of  the  plants  are  only  beginning 
to  swell,  while  those  at  tbe  bottom  are  being  cut; 
were  it  not  for  this  fact  I  should  be  inclined  to  send 
a  pbotiigrsph  for  reproductioo.  Both  Lawrenson's 
No.  3  and  Up-to-Dale  are  wonderful  croppers  in  tbe 
round  fruit  section,  and  they  set  splendidly  in  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Still  I  have  two  varieties  of  my 
which  are  quite  aa  aatiifactory  in  all  tbcEe 
respects. 

ist  year  we  grew  ChQllonger,  Froguiore,  and 
Eclipse  in  quantity.  The  flowers  of  these  were 
touched  witii  the  rabbit's  tall  daily,and  seed  saved 
from  the  beat  shaped  fruits.  In  a  young  state  the 
plants  raised  from  seed  taken  from  plants  of  Frog- 
I  showed  the  marked  characteristics  of  that 
variety  in  regard  to  growth,  and  pisnts  raised  from 
the  other  two  varieties  also  possessed  the  true  habit 
Ko.  HAf.—Voi..  CI.,  Old  tjaaias. 
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of  the  parent  plant,  but  there  is  really  very  little  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  fiuit  on  all  there,  except  in  a  few  instances  «here 
each  is  still  true  to  the  original.  The  bulk  of  the  plants  are  prodigious 
.  croppers,  the  fruit  teinj:  round,  very  slightly  ribbed,  and  the  flower 
truFscs  are  home  in  great  clusters  instead  of  single  trusses,  each  pro- 
ducing from  twelve  to  twenty  fruits.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  single 

truss  varietiep,  such  as  Ham  Green,  will  hare  to  make  room  for  those 
which  bear  large  clusters  of  flowers,  as  the  latter  are  invariahly  the 
heavier  cropj-ers.  Close  attention  to  selection  may,  perhaps,  in  time 
result  in  tbe  production  of  sorts  which  bear  such  beautifully  smooth 
fruits  as  Chcmin  Rouge  in  large  clusters.  This  variety,  which  is  so 
largely  n^own  for  market,  U  perfect  in  size  and  shape,  but  there  are 
mar«y  that  bear  heavier  crops  of  fruits  and  also  weigh  better. 

Many  groweis  adopt  the  plan  of  growing  only  one  variety,  which 
they  improve  by  selection  each  year.  This  practice  has  undoubtedly 
some  advantages,  not  the  least  being  that  fruits  of  uniform  size  and 
quality  can  be  depended  uprn ;  but  to  my  mind,  when  the  same  stock 
is  grown  year  after  v^r,  the  productive  qualities  of  any  particular 
variety  deteriorate ;  there  is  nothing  like  the  introduction  of  fresh 
blood  to  maintain  vigour  and  productiveness.  Instead  of  growing 
only  one  variety,  why  not  srow  two— such  as  Frogmore  and  Chemin 
Kouge,  or  Tp-to-Date  and  Lawrenson^s  No.  3,  then  artificial  or  natural 
fertilisation  should  be  the  cinse  of  combining  in  the  progeny  the 
good  qualities  of  the  several  varieties,  and  the  "  mixture  *'  of  blood 
would,  I  ft  el  certain  from  observation,  have  the  result  of  maintaining 
the  vigour  of  our  stocks,  and,  if  possible,  giving  us  still  more  pro- 
ductive varieties.  There  must,  I  suppose,  be  a  limit  to  possibilities 
.on  this  point,  but,  judging  from  the  improvements  gradually  being 
made,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  clinu&x. 

Feeding  is  an  important  matter  in  bringing  heavily  cropped  plants 
-ihrough  satisfactorily.  Those  who  plant  in  a  good  depth  of  soil 
perhaps  find  their  plants  are  inclined  to  grow  too  strongly  in  the  early 
stages,  and  therefore  do  not  begin  to  fee)  till  a  good  propottion  of  the 
fruits  attain  a  considerable  size.  Our  plants  grow  very  strongly,  so 
strongly  in  fact  that  visiting  growers  express  the  opinion  that  they 
should  fear  getting  only  a  poor  set  with  such  vigorous  plants;  but 
I  find  such  misapprehensions  qnite  unnecessary  in  our  own  case,  as 
results  show,  and  we  begin  to  feed  as  soon  as  the  fruits  on  the  first  plants 
are  as  large  as  lieans. 

But  it  should  be  stated  that  the  plants  are  all  grown  in  borders 
15  inches  in  width  and  9  in  depth,  and  thev  are  planted  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  not  very  rich.  The  fruit  sets  so  freely  that  unless  feeding 
is  practised  thus  early  the  plants  cease  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  I  like 
them.  Chemical  manures  are  used  as  a  top-dressing,  and  liqu'd 
manure  is  given  occasionally.  If  these  are  too  freely  used  as  the  fiuits 
are  approaching  ripenesis  they  become  soft,  but  by  ventilating  liberally 
and  cutting  the  fruits  before  they  are  quite  ripe  this  defect  is  avoided. 

When  one  considers  the  enormous  Quantities  of  Tomatoes  sent  to 
our  markets  it  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  this  industry  is  one  of 
the  most  important  connected  with  horticulture,  and  I  think — when 
well  carried  out — one  of  the  most  profitable,  as  with  reasonable 
attention  a  full  crop  may  be  secured  with  certainty,  and  with  just  as 
much  certainty  disposed  of,  though  sometimes  at  rather  too  low  a 
figure.— H.  DuNKiN. 


NEGLECTED  CREEPERS. 

Picturesque  dwellings  are  not  only  rendered  prettier  by 
judiciously  planted  and  trained  creepers,  but  many  a  severely  plain 
building  is  redeemed  from  downright  ugliness  by  natural  drapery. 
The  late  spell  of  drought,  however,  emphasises  the  fact  that  not  rarely 
is  the  little  attention  they  demand,  and  which  their  important  position 
entitles  them  to  receive,  wanting  in  their  hour  of  need.  Some  there 
lire,  certainly,  of  snch  vigorous  constitution  and  cleanly  habit  as  to  be 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  all  the  ills  that  creepers  are  heir  tr, 
such  as  the  Wistaria,  which,  by-the-by,  I  have  never  seen  affected 
with  spider,  fly,  or  any  other  kind  of  beastie,  but  these  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

Evergreens,  chiefly  represented  by  Ivies,  make,  too,  a  brave  flght 
against  hard  times,  but  the  insidious  red  spider  vexes  them  sorely,  and 
often  entails  that  unhappy  appearance  which  spells  neglect — this  on 
the  sunny  side  which  for  a  dwelling  is  generally  the  most  important 
position.  The  projecting  eaves  of  buildings  not  seldom  deprive 
creepers  of  their  due  share  of  heaven-sent  moisture,  and  given  such 
good  Ivies  as  pedata,  conglomera%  and  scutiformis,  with  golden, 
silver,  and  tricolored  varieties,  they,  surely,  are  worthy  of  a  little 
attention  from  the  ministering  hand.  It  is  an  excellent  plan,  imme- 
diately after  the  annual  spring  trimming,  to  give  the  whole  a 
thorough  washing.  On  the  larger  scale,  with  lofty  buildings  and  fire 
extinguishing  appliances  to  hand,  if  water  is  applied  with  some  force 
from  the  hose-pipe  it  is  able  to  dislodge  all  dust,  dirt»  or  debris  which 
a  season  collects,  and  la  both  a  cure  for  present  evils  as  well  as  a 


preventive  of  others  to  come.  On  the  smaller  scale  the  garden  engine 
or  syringe  will  do  the  work  effectively.     . 

The  present  time,  however,  is  our  immediate  concern,  and  more 
drastic  measures  may  be  necessary  *o  rout  the  enemy.  Softsoap,  in  a 
solution  of  from  2  to  4  f  zs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  applied  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  is  a  simple  and  safe  n  medy,  and  if  used  warm  is  more 
effective.  It  should  not  be  ovei looked  that  troubles  above  often 
proceed  from  causes  below,  ^wverty  as  well  as  drought  being  account- 
able for  dirt  and  disease.  A  thorouph  soaking  to  the  roots,  following 
on  a  forking- up  of  the  surface  soil,  to  which,  if  the  plants  are  strong,  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  chemical  manure  may  be  given,  will  prove  to  be 
both  grateful  and  com''orting  to  the  starved  redpients. 

With  climl)ers,  in  no  case  is  neglect  more  apparent  than  where 
Roses  are  employed.  Banksian  Bnses  seem  to  escape  fairly  well,  but 
although  their  good  qualities  comprise  cleanly  habits  and  a  practically 
evergreen  nature,  they  are  rarely  seen.  It  is,  alas !  pitiful  to  note, 
as  one  often  does,  fine  old  bushes  of  multiflora  and  others  of  that  ilk 
struggling  under  a  burden  of  aphis.  A  good  washing  of  quassia 
water,  with  which  a  little  softsoap  has  been  incorporated,  is  cheap  and 
effective,  and  one  thorough  cleansing  will  probably  be  found  sufficient 
for  a  season,  owing  to  the  bitter  properties  of  the  quassia  being 
retained  for  some  time  on  the  plants.  Not  lesa  is  neglect  too  often 
apparent  in  the  way  of  a  little  judicious  pruning,  training,  and  tying; 
such  simple  matters  not  seldom  being  deferred  until  a  hopeless  tangle 
leaves  little  alternative  to  that  of  shearing  off  the  whole  mass  to  the 
bone. — Ikvicta. 


BLOSSOM  BUD  FORMATION. 

TnK  Editor  wrote,  on  page  467,  "  Mr.  Abbey  seems  to  be  resting." 
*'  Resting  '*  implies  work  done,  but  searchers  for  truth  in  matters  still 
obscure  have  never  done.  Blossom  bud  formation  was  discussed  in 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  several  years  sgo,  though  the  terms  were 
somewhat  differently  expressed  than  in  the  present  case. 

1,  WJiat  is  a  hlossom  hud  ?  A  flower  bud,  as  confined  exclusively 
to  the  Apple  and  Pear  (to  which  Mr.  Picker's  original  article  solely 
refers)  is  a  terminal  or  axillary  one,  containing  one  or  more  incipient 
flowers  within  the  leaves.  Thus  the  blossom  bud  of  an  Apple  or 
Pear  is  a  compound  bud — it  contains  flowers  and  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  distinct — wrapped  up  in  their  own  floral  leaves,  and 
situated  within  the  ordinary  leaves,  which  have  an  outer  covering  of 
scales.  All  the  rudiments  of  the  future  flow^ers  and  leaves  are  found 
in  Mich  bud,  not  only  in  spring  but  at  the  CeiII  of  the  leaf. 

The  flowers  are  perfect — the  central  axis  represents  a  definite 
number  (though  variable  in  different  buds)  of  flowers,  each  flower 
with  a  determinate  amount  of  ovaries  and  ovules  with  appropriate 
pistillate  organs,  which,  with  the  outer  covering,  form  the  fruit, 
this  bearing  externally  and  at  its  apex  the  calyxes,  petals,  and 
stamiuate  organs  of  fructification. 

2,  How  is  it  formed  ?  By  transfoimation  of  the  growing 
point  or  central  axis  into  a  series  of  pomes  instead  of  stems,  which 
bepr  within  them  the  counterpart  of  the  parent — root,  stem,  every- 
thing— subject  to  the  qu'ckening  influence  of  the  pollinary  element. 
It  originates,  like  a  leaf  bud,  in  the  horizontal  or  cellular  system,  and 
is  formed  under  the  bark  at  the  extremity  of  the  medullary  rays.  The 
bud  usually  forms  at  the  base  of  leaves,  as  in  the  case  of  spurs,  or  in 
the  axil  of  a  leaf,  as  occurs  in  some  cases  when  the  buds  on  the  current 
yearns  growth  develop  into  blossom  buds,  whether  terminal  or  lateral. 

In  principle  the  bud  is  formed  by  the  leaf— or,  rather,  the  matter 
it  elaborates,  snd  which  the  plant  concentrates  for  a  definite  purpose. 
In  the  case  of  a  wood  bud  for  an  increase  of  parts  of  the  parental 
plant,  and  in  that  of  a  blossom  bud  for  reproductive  purposes.  But 
the  leaf  doctrine  receives  very  little  countenance  from  the  fact  that 
stems,  underground  or  aerial,  can  produce  buds,  and  these  both  leaf 
and  flower.  In  tracing  the  matter  the  more  we  become  involved  in 
inherent  tendency,  which  is  practically  governed  by  environal  circum- 
stances. 

3,  What  helps  and  what  hinders  its  production  ?  This  is  con- 
trolled both  by  inheient  tendency  and  external  circumstances,  nut 
more  by  the  former  than  the  latter.  Some  Apples  and  Pears  are 
notoriously  prolific.  The  Hawthornden  race  of  Apples  bear  early,  but 
Blenholm  Pippin  and  iheBusset  tribe  are  slow  in  coming  into  bearing. 
Richness  of  soil,  a  climate  favourable  for  growth,  severe  manipulation, 
and  the  like,  promote  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  relative  poorness 
of  soil,  drought  as  opposed  to  wetness,  checks  to  growth  resulting 
from  root  pruning,  and  tbe  concentration  of  force,  as  induced  by  the 
employing  of  so-called  dwarfing  stocks,  induce  blossom.  Manures, 
too,  exert  an  influence.  Nitrogenous  kinds  prevent  or  defer  blossom 
bud  formation,  while  even  potassic  forms,  without  lime,  also  promote 
leaf  development.  Lime,  however,  with  phosphatic  and  magnesian 
elements,  incites  fruitfulness  in  many  cases. 

4,  If,  and  in  what  way,  a  blossom  bud  can  be  changed  into  a 
growth  bud  ?  Still  adhering  strictly  to  Apples  and  Pears,  I  may  say 
that  of  many  buds  examined  for  various  reasons,  but  more  especially 
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to  note  »t  wliat  time  the  trvnfonnktion  from  a  Inf  bod  to  a  flown 
bnd  takM  place,  not  any  chaoite  wbatooaver  hu  been  revealed  by  the 
microKopa.  The  tree  delerminea  whether  it  thall  form  leaf  buds  or 
flower  buds,  ud  It  kU  upon  the  principle  ta\t\j  and  abaolutelj  of 
inbcrent  tendencr,  constitutional  energy,  race  Ti(ro">'i  »nd  hereditel 
procliTitiee  in  ttrict  accordance  with  thie  circumBtBneea  in  which  it  is 
pUoed. 

No  change  from  a  flowing  point  to  an  rmbryon'c  pome  take* 
place  in  a  bud,  conacquentlf  the  leaf  bud  retains  its  original  character 
and  ii  surrounded  by  leaT-es.  If  the  firowing  point  be  diflbrentiated 
into  embryonic  Apple*  and  Pear*  aurroundtd  by  leaves  in 
the  buda,  no  change  can  poeubly  occnr  except  into  a  cluster  of  aimilar 
pointa,.  which  change  no  one  has  any  likelihood  of  aeeiTig,  for  nn  ovnle 
meauj  the  growinf:  point  transformed  into  a  plant  capable  of  a 
separate  existence  by  srxnal  procers. 

A  flower  bud  of  the  Apple  or  Pear  oontuna,  ai  befure  atated,  both 
•mbrynnic  flowera  aod  leave*.  Some  of  the  tmssea  in  Fears  have 
leave*  mingled  with  lbs  Sower*,  hence  it  i*  not  nnusual  to  im  erowth 
amongst  the  fruit  and  extending  beyond  it.  Thus  a  bloeaom  bud  niay 
iwt  only  contain  flowers  and  leavea,  but  also  bnd*  or  growing 
pdots.  This  three-fold  foircatlon  occur*  in  the  wild  Pear,  therefore 
the  principle  is  inherent,  snd  means  that  the  tree  hae  an  hereditarv 
power  to  form  a  bud  in  accordance  with  "  adventitious  circumstance*  " 
or  otherwise. 

In  everything  we  come  to  the  •implevesioleor  cell.  From  that  cell 
no  one  on  tell  what  the  plant  to  which  it  belong*  will  put  forth. 
Certainly  there  will  be  cellnlar  tiinie  If  a  multiaeliular  plant,  bnt 
whether  it  will  form  a  leaf  bud  or  a  flower  bui  at  the  first  owft  rests 
with  the  plant.  Of  tbi*  I  have  some  curions  record*,  but  a*  they  do 
not  refer  to  Apples  and  Pear*  they  are  passed. — 0.  Abbby. 
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PLANTING   VEGETABLES. 

if  joar  correspondent,  "X.  J.,"  relitsd  on  paf;*  497, 
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wet  and  hearj  loil  u  totally  uoBtted  lor  the  planting  oF  iheae  In  the 
ordinary  way,  for  tuo  iciiont.  Slugt,  as  reoiirked  by  "K.  J.,"  do 
coniidfrable  mitehief  in  vat  Heather,  and  there  is  nil  the  eame  esio  in 
cembaling  ihem  *■  vhen  the  ground  it  ilrver,  L<>ree  earthworms,  too,  are 
alinoit  equally  rleitrurtivp  amonicxnail  plums.  Whrn  the  dibbler  ii  uted 
for  planting,  and  ihii  ia  (htiH  u'lih  itecl  at  the  point,  il  glTU  the  bolea  a 
g)*zfd-Iike  imoothnetB  which  check*  the  p*i»)te  uf  water  and  hinder*  the 
root  growth  of  Ihe  pl&ntB.  This  htppeni,  of  cnurie,  only  in  firm  soil ; 
that  which  has  been  treahly  dag  doe*  not  preient  ihete  diHi cullies,  but 
firm  ground  b  itlw*T<  preferable  for  general  planting,  mote  especially  for 
the  atoek  intended  for  the  winter. 

I  mach  prefer,  and  find  plant*  do  better  wheo  the  ground  is  In  a  dryer 
atale,  that  ii,  in  heary  land,  or  that  ioclining  to  czlay.  It  is  a  different 
matter  in  light,  graielly,  or  landy  soili.  which  allow  or  their  beine  dug 
as  soon  as  ii  ceaws  to  rain.  Theie  are  some  renions  why  the  planting  of 
Tegetable*  ia  better  done  in  dry  weather  than  in  wet, 

There  has  been  do  cbum  for  coniplmnt,  hooevrr,  on  the  acore  of 
planting  in  wet  weather  for  serernl  aeasons  now — that  ia,  summer  plant- 
ing :  the  diffiaully  has  tended  in  the  opposite  direction.  Latterly  the 
planting  of  any  of  the  Brataica  family  has  presented  many  diflrculties,  on 
aoeouDt  of  the  ireat  heiit,  acfompsnied,  aa  it  was.  by  dry  aearcbing  winda. 
It  has  been  so  seTece,  that  eien  with  !uilicient  root  moisture  lo  meet 
ordinary  demands,  the  acorcbing  influence  of  the  bud  haa  rendered  it  moit 
diScnIt  to  retain  sufRcient  titalily  in  the  plant  to  justify  extensive 
pTantlnga.  CauliBowers  more  than  any  other,  even  thoae  established  ttefore 
the  first  June  sun  had  set,  have  had  a  itrugxle  for  uaefnl  existence,  the 
early  aammer sorts  in  parlieuUr.  Premature  "buttoning  "  has  and  will  be 
in  etideneu  among  this  aeclion,  and  retarded  growth,  in  like  manner,  will 
beoommon  experience  in  the  main  crop  varieliea.  A  quirler  ol  an  inch  of 
rain  and  a  cooler  atmosphere  occurring  on  the  18th,  and  again  on  the 
leth  of  Jane  made  a  welcome  ehanie,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
fnithar  planting  of  aatumu  and  winter  vegetables. 

Rain  following  such  a  period  ofaummer  draught  makes  an  ideal  time 
for  this  work,  and  is  raatly  different  from  planting  when  thegroundismade 
very  wet  from  oft-recurring  atorma.  Light  soils  exposed  In  such  tropical 
aoBBhine  become  like  a  veritable  hotlied  ;  water  unlesi  given  often,  and 
Ibis  covered  with  dry  soil,  or  abort  litter,  is  evaporated  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.  It  does  not  avail  much  to  plant  largely  Ia  sach  weather,  small 
numbers,  or  as  m*nj  as  can  be  regularly  wetered  daily,  may  be  made  to 
snoeeed,  excepting,  perhapa,  summer  Caallfiowers  and  Lettuces. 

Salt  is  a  good  rrpcllant  of  the  alug  and  earthworm  among  newly 
planted  vrgatablea,  applied  in  r.-asonable  quantity,  and  stirred  mto  the 
•oil  with  the  hoe  or  r*ke  aa  aoon  aa  it  is  applied.  Bj  treating  it  thus 
it  imparta  moisture  as  well  as  coolness  to  the  soil,  and  to  suoh  aa  Beet- 
root, Spaacb,  Odiodb,  P«*a,  and  (he  varied  Braasicas,  salt  acts  a*  a 
stUsalsiit  when  scatiered  thinly  and  evenly  over  the  ground.  For  three 
weeks  prerlons  to  the  ISih  uii,,  when  auch  intense  sun  heat  and  dry 
wind*  prevailed  without  intercesaiou,  aalt  could  not  act  beneficially  nnliaf, 
a*  rrerionsly  hitlmated,  it  wo*  buried  beneath  the  aurface  and  out  of 
the  Inflnenoe  of  elements  of  which  si  much  complaint  has  been  made. 
heeans*  Its  property  evaporated  inatead  of  gravitating  to  the  roots  lieloir. 
— W.  S. 


0D0NT0QU)BSUM  H&bbyano-cbibfum. 
[  Ik  view  of  tbe  conference  on  hybridiBation  that  is  to  take  place 
next  week  under  the  auspice*  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
hybrid  Orchid*  and  other  flowers  become  more  and  more  interesting. 
At  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid 
grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart,  Clare  Lawn,  E.ist  Sheen,  sent 
Odontoglo«aum  Ilarryano-crispum,  for  which  the  Orchid  Committee 
recommended  a  Grat-daa*  certificate.  The  rame  telU  from  what 
parentage  this  hybrid  ha*  come,  and  a  glance  at  the  woodcut  (fig.  1) 
will  *how  how  strikingly  haudaome  is  the  flower.  The  aepals  and 
petals  are  white  fluked  with  rose  at  the  tips,  and  with  immen«s 
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Tig.  I. — Odoxtoglossum  liABEYASO-cKisi'trji. 

blotches,  bar  and  spots  of  bright  brown.  The  maftniftcent  lip  1* 
white,  quite  pure  on  the  front  lobe,  and  the  brown  colour  is  arranged 
with  wonderful  regularity  on  the  central  portion  and  tlie  side  lobe*. 


Odontoolossdm 
I  Kxow  of  DO  other  Orchid,  not  even  Calanthcs,  that  is  so  easily 
spotted  and  disfigured  by  dump  as  0.  citroiiaun),  aod  one  of  my 
correspoa dents  seods  me  a  flower  with  the  sepals  spotied  from  this 
cause,  under  the  innpressiou  it  was  natural.  As  soon  aa  jioBsiblo  after 
the  flowera  commence  to  uofold  iho  plants  should  be  plticed  in  cool  dry 
quarters,  and  great  care  taken  that  no  water  reaches  the  apikes.  Ja 
spite  of  the  many  ways  that  this  pretty  species  may  tie  shown  to 
advantage,  some  exhiUtor*  of  Orchids  peraist  in  tying  up  its  beautiful 
pendant  spikes,  or  hauging  them  over  the  edge  of  the  stage,  for  the 
spectator*  to  knock  about  with  their  koeea  and  fingers. 

DlBA   RACEHOt'A. 

Be^dea  being  one  oi  the  eaeiest  to  grow,  this  is  also  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  Di*a«,  and  haa  a  fine  eB'ect  when  grouped  with  cool 
Orchids  of  the  OdootoBloaaum  criapum  type.  The  spikes  of  rosy 
flower*  have  a  far  more  graceful  appearance  than  those  of  D.  grandi- 
flora  or  D.  Veitehi,  though,  of  course,  they  are  not  nearly  bo  showy  as 
either,  as  far  as  the  individtial  flowers  are  concerned.  The  plants 
grow   well    under    the    conditions    aa    advised    for  D.  grandifi 


cool  moist  house,  with  very  fr» 
and  light  syriuglngB,  being  quite  1 


of  a: 
I  their  taste. 


moving  about  them 


O BN ! T HOC  EPH ALUS   GBANDIFLOKUB. 

This  pretty  plant  will  not  suit  those  who  have  only  eyes  for  large 
and  showy  blcHsoms  j  but  to  those  who  like  distitiot  and  interesting 
species,  it  will  always  appeal  strongly.  The  Bowers  come  in  the  fonniog 
growth,  and  occur  on  arching  racemes,  rather  cloiely  packed,  the 
individual  flowers  being  yellowish  white,  with  a  green  blotch   at 
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the  base  or  each  sepal.  0.  grandifloruB  is  of  easy  culture  in  a  house 
kept  rather  warmer  than  the  Odontoglossum  house,  and  should  be 
suspended  near  the  light  in  small  shallow  baskets  of  peat  and  moss. 
It  is  a  native  of  tho  Organ  Mountains  in  Brazil. 

CATTLEYA.  MOSSIiE  AUBEA. 

The  varieties  of  G.  MossiaB,  with  a  yellow  zone  to  the  lip,  are  quite 
a  distinct  section,  and  I  was  rather  surprised  to  note  so  few  at  the 
Temple  recently.  Much  seems  to  be  thought  of  the  striped  section, 
but,  personally,  I  greatly  prefer  a  flower  with  well  defined  colouring, 
and  clear  cut  blotches  on  the  lip.  One  of  the  variety  above  named 
flowered  with  us  for  the  first  time  last  year,  and  is  now  stronger 
and  flowering  again.  The  yellow  on  the  lip  is  cle&r  and  well  defined, 
spreading  over  a  large  area.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  a  soft  rosy  lilac 
tint,  fine  in  substance,  but  seldom  opening  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Cattleya  supebba. 
Some  of  the  late  coloured  varieties  of  this  delightful  species  are 
grand  improvements  on  the  type,  and  one>  such  reaches  me  from  a 
correspondent.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  coloured  form,  though  last 
season  I  noted  one  in  Mr.  R.  I.  Measures*  collection  at  Cambridge 
Lodge  equally  good.  The  colour  on  the  lip  lobes  is  really  a  magnificent 
tint  of  intense  purple  crimson,  and  the  flower  itself  is  of  medium  size. 
^y  its  flowering  thus  early  it  may  possibly  be  a  newly  imported  plant, 
and  if  so  it  would  be  wise  not  to  allow  the  flowers  to  remain  on  too 
long.  The  species  likes  more  heat  and  sunlight  than  most  Gattleyas, 
and  often  does  best  in  the  East  Indian  house. — H.  H.  R. 


THE  TURNIP  FLEA. 

Although  this  is  such  a  imall  insect  it  is  one  that  can  give 
considerable  inconvenience  and  annoyance  among  Turnips  or  any  of  the 
Brassica  family.  Some  gardens  and  soils  seem  more  addicted  to  them 
than  others.  Lime  and  soot  is  the  oft-repeated  remedy  advised,  but  in 
hot  summer  weather  they  defy  even  this.  Dast  swi^epings  from  the 
highway  I  have  seen  employed  with  very  good  results,  but  a  remedy  that 
proves  as  good  as  any  with  me  is  Elder  boughs  brashed  over  the  ground 
newly  sown  in  the  early  morning.  This  is  an  old-faahioned  antidote,  but 
is  so  simple  and  effective  that  it  still  retains  a  value. 

Rolling  of  the  soil  in  the  early  morning,  when  dew  is  still  present,  is 
adopted  by  some  growers  with  fairly  good  results  ;  so  is  syringing  with  a 
petroleum  emulsion  over  the  bed.  The  latter,  however,  is  risky  in  bright 
weather,  in  that  the  plants  are  liable  to  be  burnt  with  the  nun  acting  on 
the  petroleum.  There  have  been  great  numbers  on  the  Cabbage  bed  this 
summer,  and  encouraged  by  the  continuous  sunshine  they  migrate  to 
other  parts  of  the  garden  even  to  anticipate  the  springing  up  of  newly 
sown  seeds. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  much  of  their  winter 
haunts  and  habits,  but  they  appear  very  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  not 
often  that  I  am  able  to  get  more  than  one  or  ■  two  sowings  of  early 
Turnips  free  of  them,  and  matncrop  Cauliflower,  Broecoli,  Winter 
Greens,  and  Savoys  are  rendered  very  uncertain  through  their  inter- 
fer^lce. '  Certainly  they  are  not  much  affected  by  the  weather,  as  neither 
wet«  cold,  nor  frost  stays  their  depredations. 

A  simple  and  cheap  expedient  for  dealing  specially  with  the  Turnip 
fly  would  be  welcomed  by  many  gardeners,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  has 
not  engaged  the  attention  of  special] sla  more  than  seems  to  have  been 
done  in  oumbating  so  destructive  and  persistent  an  enemy  of  the  garden. 
In  showery  weather  stimulating  manures  force  their  growth  beyond  the 
fly's  resources,  but  in  dry  weather  the  opposite  happens. — ^B,  A. 


AVENUES   OF   LILACS. 

t  MUST  confess  to  having  as  yet  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  veritable 
avenue  of  Lilacs.  The  idea  of  such  occurred  to  me  after  seeing  in  a 
local  nursery  a  long  row  of  standards,  comprising  several  varieties, 
such  as  Charles  X.,  with  its  bright  red  flower  buds  and  deep  lilao 
expanded  flowers  ;  Preaident  Camot,  large  panicles  of  semi-double,  pale 
lilae  oolonred  flowers  ;  President  Gr^vy,  double-flowered,  lilao  in  colour  ; 
La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  a  fine  double-flowered  rosy  lilac  variety  ;  Alphonse 
Lavall^,  the  double-flowered  buds  are  deep  rose,  and  expanded  violet 
coloured  flowers  in  large  trusses.  The  foregoing  were  intermixed  with 
the  following  white-flowered  varieties  : — Madame  Lemoine,  no  doubt  the 
best  of  all  the  white  double-flowered  varieties,  its  panicles  and  the 
individual  flowers  being  exceptionally  fine,  and  pure  white ;  Marie 
Legrange,  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  single  white,  the  habit  more 
compact,  yet  sufficiently  vigorous  and  deliciouaiy  scented,  insomuch  that, 
charming  also  as  is  the  old-fashioned  white  (byringa  vulgaria  alba),  it 
must  be  eventually  superseded  when  the  former  beoomes  better  known 
and  abundant. 

It  was  refreshing  to  find  standard  specimens  of  both  the  purple  and 
white  varieties  of  the  Persian  Lilacs  with  their  slender  branches,  small 
blossoms  in  multitudes  of  truises,  the  white- flowerird  vsriety  especially 
beii^g  very  attractive,  and  at  a  distance  reminding  one  of  the  white 
Spanish  Broom  (Cy  titos  albos)*    An  avenue  of  one  or  more  of  the  above 


varieties  situated  in  a  suitable  position  in  the  pleasure  grounds  would 
afford  quite  a  unique  feature,  and  remain  omamenul  even  after  the 
flowering  period,  or  when  in  a  aeciduous  state  during  the  winter. 

Moreover,  if  confined  to  standards  from  ^  to,  aay,  6-  feet  high»how 
readily  available  their  deliciously  fragrant  flowers  would  prove  to  the 
olfactories  of  the  passer-by,  without  the  trouble  of  gathering,  as  cona^ed    , 
with  the  tall-growing  specimens  usually  seen  on  the  lawn  or  in  the 
shrubbery  1 

The  system  indicated  need  not  be  confined  to  Lilacs  alone,  *•  •^J'* 
•re  several  other  kinds  of  ornamental  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  that 
would  lend  themselves  to  such  a  purpose  ;  for  instance,  the  double- 
flowering  Thorns,  Laburnums  (espeeially  the  lovely  Cytiaus  Andreanus), 
Gueldres  Uoae  v Viburnum  Opulua),  and  Rhododendrons  would  form  • 
pleaaing  contrasts,  and  a  relief  to  sucn  as  standard  ov  pyramidal  Hollies, 
GoUen  Yews,  Poitngai  Laurels,  and  other  shrubs,  and  if  kept  prupeWy 
trained  to  form  as  symmetrical  heads  as  possible,  they  would  prove  in  the 
deciduous  state  more  ornamental  than  (he  ordinary  iorm  of  standard 
Roses.— W.  G. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Peas  at  Chiswigk. 

A  MKETIHQ  of  the  R.H.S.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  was  held  in 
the  Chiswick  gardens  on  the  29th  ult.  to  exumino  early  Peas,  &c  There 
were  present  Messrs.  P.  Crowley  (Chairman),  Balderbon,  Barron,  Smith, 
Mortimer,  Dean,  and  Pope.  The  Pea  trial  included  some  sixty-five 
slocksk  several  of  which  are  standard  varieties  grown  tor  reference. 
About  one-third  of  the  entire  number  were  ready  tor  inspection,  amongst 
these  being  several  very  dwarf  and  sot  good,  not  cropping  well,  and 
some  others  that  had  been  so  badly  selecied  that  they  included  more 
than  two  vanetieM.  The  best  were  found  m  Duke  of  Cornwall,  &  foot, 
good  cropper,  pods  long,  well  filled,  peas  green  and  excellent  quality  ; 
and  Aid«rmau,  here  supplied  by  an  amateur  as  **  selected,**  an  appel- 
lation to  which  the  Committee  objected,  as  the  stock  is  identical  with 
What  is  now  so  abundant  in  commerce.  This  very  fine  Pea  rises  to 
nearly  6  f«!ei  in  height,  is  rery  prolific,  pods  very  large,  well  filled,  and  peas 
ut  great  eioeslenee.  The  variety  is  one  of  the  tinest  for  exhibition. 
Botn  these  Peas  received  three  marks.  Tuber's  Duke  of  York,  4  leet, 
certificated  some  four  yesrs  since,  was  excellent  also.  A  few  were  good 
cropping  Peas,  but  the  pods  and  peas  lacked  colour,  and  were  ra^er  dry 
eatiug.  Besides  good  hayour,  good  deep  colour  is  now  indispensable  in 
new  I'eas.  The  batch  of  Peas  was  sown  on  March  5th.  Acme,  one 
ot  last  year*s  selceuon,  3  leer,  sown  in  April,  was  very  early  and 
prohlio.  A  group  of  Lettuces,  both  of  Cos  and  Cabbsge  torms,  was 
examined,  some  uid  varieties,  such  as  Paris  White,  and  Pyramidal 
Brown  Cos»,  and  Conunuiiy,  All  the  Year  Round,  Crystal  Palace, 
Leyden  White  Dulcb,  and  Early  Market,  were  capital.  A  late  Broccoli* 
sent  by  Mr.  Bcale  of  Loughborough,  rather  smali  samples,  was  thought 
by  some  members  of  the  Committee  to  resemble  the  Chou  de  Burghley. 
ll  was  agreed  to  call  the  Committee  together  at  11  A.M.  sharp  on 
Tuesday  next  to  examine  Peas  before  sitting  to  the  table  at  12  P.M.  in 
the  tent. 

[The  heads  of  the  Brocccli  sent  to  us  a  week  previously  by  Mr.  Beale 
were  first-class  lull  aversge  sized  msrket  sample:;,  finer  than  any  Chou 
de  Burghley  we  have  seeu,  and  we  have  grown  many  hundreds  from  • 
seed  direct  trom  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Burgnley.l 

■ 

The  Drill  Hall  Meetings. 
The  ur.fortunate  collapse  of  a  long  length  of  tabling  at  the  last  Drill 
Hall  meeting  was  doubtless  due  to  the  exceeding  heavy  weight  placed 
upon  It,  bea»uae  crowding  of  exhibits  is  the  only  way  to  euable  these 
products  to  be  staged,  so  many  are  they.  Could  each  exhibit,  exclusive 
of  the  Roses,  in  competition  ha«e  had  its  proper  space  a  hall  fully  double 
the  dimensions  of  the  Drill  Hall  would  have  been  filled.  Should  another 
Rose  show  be  held  at  the  hall  at  any  time,  1  hope  some  steps  will  be 
taken  to  arrange  the  miscellaneous  sized  boxes  in  which  flowers  are 
staged  into  presentable  order,  for  if  the  exhibitors  can  grow  Roses,  i^t  least 
many  of  them  seem  to  be  lacking  hi  the  requisite  taste  for  setting  off 
their  exhibit*  gracefully.  A  centre  of  plants,  or  something  of  that 
description,  to  tne  tables  would  hide  many  deformities.  But  it  is  so  very 
evident  that  something  muit  be  cone,  either  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  exhibitors  or  thoae  of  the  Drill  Hall,  that  not  a  moment  should  be 
loat  in  dealing  with  the  matter.  £ithera  far  larger  hall  must  be  provided, 
and  where  or  how  heaven  knowa,  although  plenty  of  persons  talk  about 
such  provision  very  ghbly,  or  there  must  be  a  very  hard  and  fast  rule 
operating  during  the  summer,  that  the  space  allotted  to  each  exhibitor 
must  be  scTcrely  restricted.  If  all  exhibitors  would  bring  only  of  their 
best,  much  good  would  result.  Unfortunately,  there  is  more  desire  to 
make  a  big  show  than  to  make  a  small  but  a  very  excellent  one.  In 
spile  of  all  that  has  been  written  in  remonstrance,  the  Drill  Hall 
meetiitgs  are  regarded  far  too  much  as  fiower  shows,  whereas  their 
primary  object  is  to  enable  new  or  essentially  high-class  products  to 
be  seeu.  Quantity  is  far  from  being  all  that  is  desired.  Much  less  of 
material  and  less  crowding  with  higher  average  quality  are  the  essentials 
to  good  meetings,  and  with  these  the  Drill  Hall  may  satisfy  all  necessary 
requirements  for  many  years. — D. 

[The  crushing  and  crowding  of  plants  and  people  in  the  building  in 
question  cannot,  we  are  oonvinced,  long  continue  without  prejudice  to  the 
interests  of  the  Royal  Hortieultnrid  Society.] 
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Ulstbb  Hoetioultoral  Society. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  14th  and  15th,  the  St. 
George's  Covered  Market  nt  Belfast  should  be  bright  with  Chrysan- 
theiDiiins— that  is,  if  growers  respond  as  they  onght  to  do  to  the 
invitations  of  the  above  Society.  The  Comroittee  shows  commendable 
enterprisa  in  offennc  some  very  generouB  priies,  iind  there  is  little 
doubt  tome  magnifieent  blootos  will  be  staged.  For  example,  there 
is  so  open-to-all  c'ass  for  twenty  vnses  of  Japanese,  each  to 
contaiL  three  blooms  of  one  varietr,  for  which  the  prjres  are  £25.  £15, 
£8,  and  £5,  and  despite  some  difficulty  iu  trannportine  the  Powers, 
this  clspa  oiioht  to  be  very  BtroQft.  Then  there  is  an  I'lster  class  for 
forty-eight  Japs,  in  not  leea  than  thirty-six  varieties,  that  takes  £22 
for  its  three  awards.  Besides  these  Ihore  are  about  eleven  dozen  other 
classes  from  which  all  growers  eught  to  be  able  to  select  somathing 
suitable  *o  their  calibre.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  J.  MacBride,  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 

National  CnBYsANTHKMVH  Society's  Asmhal  Picnic. 

The  annual  picnic  and  outing  will,  by  the  kiod  permisiion  of  the 
Right  HoQ.  the  Ear!  of  Eosebery,  K.G^  take  ihe  fono  of  a  visit  to 
MentmoTB,  Bucks,  when  the  gardens  and  magnificent  grounds  will  be 
open  to  inspection,  and  from  them  fine  views  can  be  had  of  the 
FUrrounding  country.  The  date  fised  for  the  picnic  is  Monday. 
Jniy  1  ith,  and  the  cost,  iccluaive  of  railway  fare,  conveyance  to  and 
from  Mentmore,  dinner  and  tea,  wili  be  9k.  6<I.  for  members  and  10s. 
for  non-memberB.     Ladles  are  specially  invited. 

The  company  will  be  convi^yed  to  Cheddington  stalion  on  the 
London  nnd  North-Western  Railivay,  from  which  there  is  a  pleasant 
walk  to  Mentmore,  about  one-and-.i-haUmile  throngh  fields.  Convey- 
■Dces  will  meet  the  train  at  Cherfdinpton  for  such  as  niav  be  disposed 
to  ride,  the  cost  of  which  is  includtd  in  the  ticket  for  the  "day.  Dinner 
and  tea  will  be  provided  in  a  tent  on  the  Tillage  green  of  Mentmore, 
which  is  close  to  the  gardens. 

Railway  tickets  are  available  from  Euston,  Camden  Town,  and 
Addison  Road,  changing  at  Willesden  in  the  two  last  cases.  Membeisand 
friends  not  nsing  railway  tickets  will  be  charged  6*.  for  conveyance  to 
and  from  Mentmore,  dinner  and  tea.  Cloak  rooms  will  be  provided 
for  hdias. 

Ear!y  notice  to  Mr,  Richard  Dean.V.M.H.,  Banelagh  Eoad,  EallDg, 
a  absolutely  necessarj-  from  those  who  desire  tickets. 


THE  INDIARUBBER  PLANT. 

FiCTFS  ftlastica.  the  Indiarublier  plant,  i*  popular  as  a  decoratiis  plant 
for  rooms  and  windows,  as  a  good  speoimen  from  1  to  3  feet  high,  irith 
thick  sttm  and  dark  rich  green  glossy  leaiea,  piesants  an  altractiva 
^pearancc.  With  proper  trencmeDt  they  remain  lomo  tine  in  this 
condition,  ami  if  grotrn  In  a  cool  ihady  room  tha  plaoU  succeed  belter 
than  in  ■  dry  and  haated  atmoipbere.  One  pqint  which  helps  to  main- 
tain Ihem  healtb;^  is  frequently  sponging  the  leaves  lo  as  to  free  ihem 
fro«  dnitt  This  is  an  easy  mailer  wilh  Fitua  elsstioa.  Both  lides  of  the 
ImrnshoDld  be  sponged,  using  soapy  water.  The  most  likt-ly  inMct  t« 
attack  the  leaves  it  that  little  black  insidious  pest  known  as  thripi,  whick 
soon  do  damage. 

The  growth  orFicuselatliea  has  the  tfodency  to  extend  as  one  stem 
only,  and  very  handsome  pianii  are  formed  while  they  remain  within  a 
IsHth  of  4  f«it.  Young  stuck  may.  however,  be  topped  at  an  early  stage, 
ud  ibis  will  cause  lateral  growths  to  break,  two  or  three  of  which  can  be 
Ulowed  to  extend  for  forming  plants  of  a  more  bushy  habit.  This  is 
chiaHy  a  matter  of  taste,  and  adapted  in  cases  where  numbers  of  planta 
are  grown. 

anilable  siied  plants  mav  l«  grown  in  from  5  to  8-mch  pota.  These 
are  naeful  for  room  and  window  deooTatlon,  and  for  the  tid«  stages  in  the 
''"■sertatory.  Turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  sand  and  charcoal,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  peat,  form  an  excellent  compost.  Plants  that  have  been 
growing  freely  the  last  few  months  may  now  require  a  shift  so  that  they 
will  become  established  before  winter  and  the  pots  filled  with  roots. 
Pot  firmly,  making  the  ftvsh  material  as  snbitanlial  as  the  ball  of  roots 
The  pots  ought  to  be  dean  and  well  drained. 

Waterisg  ia  not  a  difficult  matter  with  these  plants,  but  it  is  often 
mismanaged  in  the  case  of  bouse  plants.  What  is  wanted  is  regnlar 
attention,  not  exactly  at  stated  periods,  but  some  time  aiery  day  or  every 
other  day.  Apply  water  in  sufficient  ijuantitv  to  pass  right  throush  the 
hall  of  iwita,  and  wait  until  more  is  needed.  Just  after  potting  one  good 
watning  will  suffice  for  some  tine,  but  irhen  the  pOls  are  becoming  well 
oeoapfed  with  roots  water  ii  needed  ofteaer.  A  airly  light,  but  not  • 
sunny  position,  auiu  the  Todiambber  plant  best,  and  if  the  honse  ot 
wladow  is  ho^  shade  should  be  afforded  during  the  hottest  portion  of  the 
day,    Sour  soil  caused  through  error*  in  watering  is  the  chief  cause  of 


the  lower  leaves  turning  yellow  before  they  ought  to  do.  It  it  natural 
for  the  lower  leaves  to  fall,  but  wfaen  they  do  so  the  leafstalk  separates 
readily  from  the  stem. 

Another  Cause  which  wilt  throw  the  plants  into  bad  health  is  allowing 
them  to  become  very  dry  when  the  pots  sre  full  ot  roots.  If  temporarily 
this  should  occur,  the  best  courui  lo  rectify  it  is  to  plunge  the  plant  into 
lukewarm  water  in  order  to  moisten  the  s(h1  and  roots  completely. 

When  well  established  and  growing  freely  cool  Ireatoient  is  the  best, 
but  in  apricg,  after  repotting,  or  when  propagating,  heat  and  n 
essential  for  encouraging  new  growth.— E.  1).  S. 


CURIOUS  GROWTH  IN  A  POTATO. 

EvEETBODY  knows  that  the  noble  tnber  will  often  super-tnber, 
and  eten  produce  tubers  without  tops,  sometimes  when  set  In  the  spring 
and  at  others  when  planted  at  midsummer  or  later  for  producing  new 
Potatoes  for  Christmas.  Indeed,  i  do  not  know  what  the  popular  Potato 
will  not  perform  lo  maiotain  its  own  in  the  struggle  for  existence.! 

The  ipeeimen,  fig,  S.  A,  was  black,  and  had  probably  been  "pickled  " 
or  salted  to  prevent  its  growing  and  to  keep  in  weight,  for  all  the  ejea 
were  dead,  and  the  sprouts  (aj  reduced   to   mere  skeletons  (cellulose).. 


Fia.  2.— Potato  with  Toser  and  SPROtiT  fobued  fbou 
Cut  Past.    (yaiaraJ  thi.) 

atfcrrnKa.—A,  cut  tuber,  showing :  o,  dead  sprout* ;  t,  new  tubor ;  e,  yonng 
Bprouta;  d,  heel  end  ot  old  tuber.  B,  Euber  from  auother  point  ul  view; 
«,  new  tnber;  f.  sprouts. 

It  was  "resting,"  but  nothing  in  Nature  does  that.  Though  (he  "eyes  " 
were  gone  I  knew,  Irom  experience,  that  the  Potato  lould  form  Dew 
stems  or  inbera,  and  on  these  produce  buds.  Thus  the  Potato,  cut 
transversely  nearly  through,  produced  buds  on  the  raw  surtaoe,  snd  from 
the  formative  layer,  which  passes  through  a  tuber  from  heel  to  eye,  and 
may  give  rise  to  a  bud  from  a  simple  cell. 

In  the  present  case  there  appeared  on  the  cut  part  and  deicendlng 
axis  the  growing  points  (for  there  are  two)  or  bads — to  wit,  a  tuber  (6) 
with  eyes,  and  some  sprouts  (c),  the  heel  of  the  Potato  being  pushed 
outwards  (d).  Tbe  old  Potato  was  almost  black  externally,  thereffire  the 
sprouts  and  tnber  were  put  forth  from  the  white  flesh,  and  all  these  were 
quite  white. 

In  the  illustration  (fi)  is  shown  the  tuber  (t)  aa  growing,  exactly  . 
like  a  Mushroom,  from  the  flesh  of  the  Potato  ;  and  also  the  sprout  (/), 
with  a  thickened  stem,  lite  a  toadstool ;  but  this  formed  three  sprouts 
(there  is  one  behind,  and  not  perceptible),  and  these  formed  leaves — the 
small  ones  oraot-like  on  their  stems,  with  buds  in  tbsir  atil*.  The  sprouts 
were  perfect,  and  tbe  tuber,  though  white,  with  a  little  rusiel  here. and 
there,  bad  seven  eyes  or  buds,  b>e  at  the  note  and  two  at  the  side, 
though  I  am  only  able  to  figure  one. 

1  think  this  deserves  a  place  iu  the  Journal  qJ  Kortioitiwt.  and  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  bud  formation  question.  At  any  rate,  it  shows 
there  has  been  no  "resting."  and  that  is  not  all,  for  when  the  noble 
tuber  had  done  this,  as  sketched  on  June  24tb,  it  also  was  pushing 
oellnlar  liseue  aronnd  the  eyes  and  throagh  the  flesh,  from  the  formative 
layer  of  the  central  axis,  and  again  fbrming  axtemally,  but  only 
disoemible  by  a  lens  enlarKins  ten  diameters,  the  growing  points— 
tnbers,  or  really  stems,  with  bnds  or  eyes.— Q.  Abbey. 
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THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 
The  Sixtieth  Annual  Festival  Dinkeb. 
The  annnal  dioner  of  the  Gardeners*  Royal  Benevolent  Inttitntion 
may  be  looked  upon  an  one  of  the  functione  illustrating  the  social  side  of 
horticulture,  for  not  only  is  some  person  of  quality  in  the  chair,  but  men 
of  light  and  leading  in  the  world  of  gardening  are  always  well  represented. 
The  Diamond  Jubilee  dinner  of  the  Institution,  which  took  place  in  the 
Whitehall  Roooofl,  Ilotpl  M^tmpole,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  ult.  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  chair  was  grac«>d  by  the  presence  of  tbe  Rt.  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  G.O.B.,  and  with  him.  m  the  lawyers  say,  were 
Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  Bart,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pilkington.  M.P., 
whilst  gathered  round  the  board  there  were,  amongst  others,  Messrs. 
H.  J.  Veitch,  N.  N.  Sherwood,  J.  H.  Veitch.  H.  Morgan  Veitoh,  Geo. 
Monro,  H.  B.  May,  Jas.  H.  Lairg,  J.  O'Brien,  J.  Assbee,  P.  Crowley, 
P.  Kay,  J.  Lee,  H.  J.  Cutbush,W.  A.  Bilney,  Jno.  Laine,  Jun.«  A.Monro, 
W.  Gleesout  H.  James,  J.  Hudson,  J.  Willard,  P.  R.  Barr,  W.  Russell, 
J.  E.  Jefferies,  J.  Douglas,  W.  Y.  Baker.  A.  Outram,  T.  W.  Oakshott, 
R.  Lowe,  and  J.  Woodroffe.  The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Rochester 
was  a  notable  absentee,  but  in  a  letter  read  by  Mr.  Ingram,  the 
Secretary,  he  expressed  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend,  and 
aooompanied  this  bv  a  substantial  donation. 

Dinner  was  announced  for  seven  o^clock,  and  was  served  with  the 
customary  punctuality  and  dispatch  of  the  Mdtropole.  After  the  long 
succession  of  comestibles  had  been  discussed  the  Chairman  rose,  as  a  loyal 
subject,  to  propose  the  toait,  which,  to  use  his  own  word*,  "  come«  most 
readily  to  the  lips  of  every  Englishman.'*— Her  Majrsty  the  Queen."  The 
toast  of  ^  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Rest  of  the  Reigning 
House"  followed. 

^  These  constitutional  preliminaries  disposed  of.  the  noble  esrl  proceeded, 
with  much  grace  of  speech  and  aptness  of  expression,  to  lay  the  claims  of 
the  Institution  b<»fore  the  meeting.    He  recounted,  in  humorous  fashion, 
his  own  two  maiden  efforts  as  a  gardener,  and  then  went  on  to  say  that, 
although  he  could  not  claim  to  have  any  deep  practical  knowledge  of  the 
**Art  that  does  mend  Nature,'*  he    yielded   to  none  in  sympathy  for 
gardeners  and  gardening.    To  those  of  the  ** craft**  who  had  been  unfor- 
tunate in  the  battle  of  life,  the  *'  Benevolent "  cfme  as  a  ministering  angel, 
making  li'e  easier  for  them,  and  in  some  cases  prolonging  it.  He  reminded 
his  audience  that  1 74  men  and  women  were  in  receipt  of  pensions^  and  of 
these  four  were  over  ninety  and  many  over  eighty  years  of  age.   It  seemed, 
then,  that  gardening  was  a  remarkably  healthy  avocation  ;  but  it  was 
more  than  probsbie  that  the  longevity  of  pensioners  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  relief  from  ''anxiety  as  to  the  future  sustenance  that  drives 
more  men  to  their  doom   than   physical  illness."    The  Institution  dis- 
bursed upwards  of  £3000  annually  in  pensions,  and  there  was  a  sum  of 
between  £600  and  £700  to  find  for  working  expenses.    To  do  all  this 
there  was  only  a  regular  income  of  £900  from  invested  capital,  and  the 
rest  had  to  be  made  up  by  annual   subscriptions  and  donations.      Hit 
lordship  pointed  out  in  passing  that  as  long  as  money  could  be  had  as 
cheaply  as  at  present,  it  was  a  question  whether  tubscriptions  were  not 
more  desirable  than  donations.    At  any  rate,  those  who  gave  money  to 
the  cause  could   rest  assured   that  it  would    find  its  way  to  deserving 
cases,  and  he  asked  all  present  to  remember  that  many  a  *'  mickle  makes 
mnckle.*'    Passing  from  the  special  claims  of  the  Institution,  the  noble 
earl  went  on  to  press  home  the  clairias  of  horticulture  as  a  whole,  and 
spoke  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  parks  and  open  spares  that  were  as 
lungs  to  the  crowded  city,  and  of  the  rest  and  prace  of  the  country 
where  overtaxed  minds  might  find  that  release  from  care  they  so  much 
needed,  and  he  was  not  less  eloquent  in  his  unstinted  praise  of  the 
charms  of  the  suburban  garden  made  beautiful  by  the  exercise  of  one  of 
the  purest  and  noblest  tastes  which  the  Almighty  had  given  to  man. 
**And  now,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  **will  yon  hold   back  your  hand 
from  those  who  have  given  their  lives  in  such  a  cause  ?    Will  yon  not 
rather  help  the  Institution  to  go  on  and  prosper  in  the  pond  work  it 
has  undertaken,  and  to  which  its  existence  is  aevoted?      Will  you  not 
let  its  wants,  its   cisims,  its  necessities,   appeal   to   hearts  which  hare 
been  generous  in  th«  past,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  not  less  liberal  avain  ?" 
This  toast  of  "Prosperity  to  the  Institution"  was  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Harry  .7.  Veitch,  than  whom  no  society  has  had  a  more 
zealous  treasurer.     Mr.  Veitch,  in  replying,  gave  some  details  of   the 
workings  of   the  Institution,  and  the  work  done  during  the  past  year, 
in  which  the  establishment  of  a  branch  at  Reading   stood  out  "pro- 
minently.   It  was  proposed  to  inaugurate  a  branch  at  Edinburgh,  but 
he  who  had  done  the  most  to  further  the  cause  in  the  northern  capital, 
Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  had  lately  passed  to  his  rest.    During  the  year  the 
Institution  had  elso  lost  one  of  its  founders,  Mr.  John  Lee.  who  died  at 
the  ripe  age  of  ni  ey-three  honourrd  and  biploved  by  all  who  knew  hiir. 
The  toast  of  **  Horticulture,  and  all  its  Branches,*'  was  g^ven  by  Sir 
J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  who  also  waxed  eloquent  upon  the  theme  of  the 
hnn&anising  influence  of  the  gentle  art.     Mr.  W.   Atkinson  (Messrs. 
Eisher,  Son,  &  Sibrsy),  responded  at  #ome  length. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney  proposed  *'  Our  Country  Friends,"  and  in  the  oourse 
of  an  appropriate  speech  let  fall  the  suggestion  that  the  annual  banquet 
sbonld  occasionally  take  place  in  one  of  the  large  provincial  towns.  He 
thought  this  would  tend  to  promote  ihe  spreading  of  interest  in  the 
Institution  and  its  doings.  Mr.  R.  Piper,  with  whose  name  the  toast  was 
coupled,  replied. 

A  whisper  had  already  circulated  that  subseriptiona  were  coming  in 
well,  but  there  was  a  gasp  of  astonishment  and  dehght  when  Mr.  Ingram 
announced,  at  the  Chairman's  invitation,  the  sum  colleeted  to  be  £2500. 
The  Chairman  headed  the  list  with  200  gnhieaa,  thna  proving  his  interest 


by  something  stronger  than  mere  words,  although  these  were  practical 
ai  d  convincing  enough.  . 

Mr.  Sherwood  performed  ihA  agreeable  Usk  of  toasting  the  Chairman, 
and  expreliing  to  him  the  thanks  of  all  the  frifnds  of  the  "  Benevolent, 
not  only  for  his  presence  there  that  evening,  but  also  for  his  very  practical 
support  and  patronage.    Lord  Derby  reolied  in  his  happiest  vein. 

The  musical  arrangements,  with  which  the  toast  li»t  was  pleasantly 
Tsried,  were  under  the  mansgement  of  Mr.  Herbert  Schartau,  and  the 
tables  were  prettily  decoratid  wiih  flowers  and  plants  contributed  by 
friends.  Altogether  the  Diamond  JubUee  dinner  was  a  most  snccessful 
gathering. 

LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  HORTICULTURE. 

It  hsa  been  recently  mentioned  that  the  London  County  Council  is 
about  to  send  one  or  more  students,  in  addition  to  others  already  ther^, 
to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  to  learn  gardening.  How  far  it 
may  be  a  fit  p^ace  to  learn  horticulture  of  a  praetical  kind  in  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  a  few  days  since,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  inspection 
of  the  boys,  I  visited  the  Isrge  Industrial  Schools  of  the  Council  at 
Feltham,  Middlesex,  and  seeing  that  there  are  in  that  great  institution 
some  750  bovs,  manv  of  whom  are  stout  and  sturdy,  well  fed  and  clothed, 
I  wondered  that  as  there  is  a  very  extensive  area  of  ground  avmiUble  for 
garden  purposes,  that  gardening  as  a  specific  suhiect  is  not  there  taaght. 
There  is  of  the  bovs  an  agricultural  section.  These  lads  labour  in  the 
fields,  and  do  such  garden  work  as  is  presented  ;  but  then  it  is  of  a  iome- 
what  rough  nature,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  what  may  be  seen  on  any 
fairly  go«>d  group  of  allotments. 

Really  the  school  would  make  for  the  purposes  6f  furnishing  practical 
training  in  gardeneing  one  of  the  finest  institutions  conceivable,  and,  of 
course,  for  agricultural  purposes  also  it  is  admirably  fitted.  Beir.g 
near  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  great  market  garden  distriet^ 
it  would  be  specially  fitting  were  the  boys  trained  in  the  gardening 
voeation,  because  they  could  thus  be  made  later  in  life  §0  helpful  m 
providing  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  for  market  sale. 

But  the  garden  department  at  the  school  is  now  of  the  crudest,  and 
can  hardly  be  described  as  gardening  at  all.  There  is  little  glaas,  and 
no  fruit  culture :  indeed,  such  gardening  as  is  in  evidence  is  leas  useful  or 
good  than  was  the  gardening  seen  there  twenty  leara  since.  It  is  on  a 
level  wiih  field  culture,  and  thst  is  all.  Unhappily  the  bftys  sent  to  the 
school  are  of  a  low  type,  although  there  can  te  no  doubt  under  strict 
discipline  and  control  exceedingly  teachable.  But  those  instructed  in  out- 
door vocations  are,  when  they  leave,  either  drafted  off  to  the  Colonies  or 
to  Wales.  Why  they  should  not  be  trsined  to  become  first  rate  workew  in 
gardens,  especially  in  those  devoted  to  market  purposes,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. Of  course,  the  school  under  such  conditions  exists  as  a  sort  of  nccea- 
snry  evil,  because  of  our  very  depraved  and  distressing  social  conditions. 

Could,  however,  this  great  institution  be  devoted  to  better  thingf 
what  a  splendid  school  of  gardening  of  the  most  useful  and  prsctical 
nature  it  might  be,  and  how  mueh  better  would  the  London  County 
Council's  money  be  expended  than  it  now  is,  because  under  wise  and 
liberal  direction  the  schools  roiKht  be  thus  made  to  be  the  finest  training 
sohool  of  gardening  for  boys  in  the  world.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  some 
such  ideas  as  these  cannot  be  made  to  enter  the  minds  of  the  Council 
now.  What  an  opportunity  might  be  made  to  render  to  the  nation  at  large 
valuable  service.  Some  five  or  six  years  of  training  in  such  an  institu- 
tion, with  all  the  best  appliances  in  gardening  furnished,  should  turn 
lads  out  as  most  valuable  workers,  and  thus  render  high  service  to 
horticulture  as  a  national  vocation. — A.  Dean. 

[Unless  great  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  Regent's  Park 
gardens  of  late  years,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  routine  operations  in 
ri.*ful  and  profiuble  gardening  can  be  efficiently  tought.  The  great 
want  of  the  times  is  the  proTision,  not  of  professional  gardeners  eapable 
of  taking  charge  of  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  but  trained  workers  or 
expert  labourers  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  ever-growing 
industry  of  commercial  gardening,  in  which  competent  workers  are  at 
times  so  scarce.  If  the  Lcndon  County  Council  can  transform  the  raw 
material  at  its  command  into  profitable  woge  earners  in  the  direction 
indicated,  infinitely  more  good  will  be  done  than  by  teaching  botany 
in  Battersea  and  other  parks,  or  to-called  advanced  gardening  anywhere 
in  the  metropolitan  district.] 

PEAT  MOSS   LITTER  AND  GARDEN  CROPS. 

I  AM  puziled  with  my  gsrden  crops,  including  Peas,  Beans,  Cauli- 
fiowers.  Spinach,  and,  indeed,  all  vegeUbles.  Five  yeara  ego  this  garden 
would  grow  anything  thoroughly  well,  when  good  stable  and  cow  manure 
was  used.  Since  that  time,  hoirever,  I  have  used  nothing  but  peat  most 
litter  from  the  stablea,  and  I  find  the  larger  part  of  my  crops  are  a  failure. 
They  become  yellow,  and  the  foliage  is  small.  I  planted  a  number  of 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  in  flower  beds,  all  of  which  were  healthy  when 
put  out,  but  they  are  eoing  off  the  same  as  the  yegetables.  These  beds 
were  also  manured  with  peat  moss  litter.  I  have  seen  things  going  wrong 
for  two  years,  and  last  year  I  ascribed  it  to  the  drought  This  season  I 
watered  all  the  vegetables  and  flowers  during  the  short  spell  of  dry 
weather,  but  the  results  are  no  better. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  any  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
have  bad  experience  with  this  peat  litter,  and  the  result  of  their  opera- 
tions. I  >na  of  the  opinion  it  has  poisoned  the  ground,  and  nothing  will 
thrive  until  I  put  good  manure  on  again,  but  should  like  confirmation  on 
this  point,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  best  steps  to  take.— W.  M. 
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Begekt  Weather  is  London.— The  itonns  of  Ust  week  brought 
welcooM  nini,  whjch  iudii  b»T«  done  jEOod  to  TeGVlktion.  Thero  w&>, 
too,  loiDe  nm  on  Sunday  eTening  ind  Monday  ;  bui  nn  Tueiday ,  thaagh 
dult,  there  were  only  one  or  two  light  ahoiren.     Wedneaday  opened 


Royal  HoRTicuLTtJBAL  Society— Hybhid  Cos 

Chibwick,  July  llTH.~Tha  onJinary  ConiiiiiCIeei  will  meet  at 
Chiiwick  at  tweWe  puneluaUr,  and  plaati,  ic^  for  cerlificale  will  be 
fiUced  beTore  ihtm  as  at  ihe  ainal  meeting  in  the  Drill  nUI  ;  bnt 
with  the  eiwptioD  vt  planti,  tm,,  for  certiHcale,  and  hybrids  and  their 
(HU'eDta,  no  other  planti,  &e..  may  be  exhibited  on  this  day. 

Ah    al    F&bsco    Repbesestatiok    op    Shakcspeake's 

Flaib  rs  BUBLIN.— On  Ihe  ITth,  IStb,  and  Ifilh  of  July,  a  rather 
tiniqaa  ptrformanoe  will  be  labniitled  for  rrlticisih  in  the  ahape  oF 
■1  frtwo  reprcaenialion  of  Shakespeare'*  playa,  an  unusual  fealnre  in 
DaUin.  Lord  Iraagh  haskindly  lent  hi*  magnificent  gardena  in  Stephen's 
'Green  lo  the  Commillee  of  "The  Polica-aided  Children's  Clothing 
Soeietj,"  who  hare  made  arrangaaieQU  with  Mr.  F.  B.  BentoD  and  hi* 
talented  oompany,  who  Intend  to  produce  '■  Twelfih  Niiht  "  and  "  As  You 
Like  It. '  The  sttrrounding*  are  ijmply  perfection,  whilst  ihe  impersons- 
tton  of  Rosalind  by  Mrs.  F.  R.  Btdioii,  one  of  her  most  chsrseleriitic 
craaliona,  will  gire  a  fillip  lo  this  novel  aliraotian.— A.  O'Neill. 

Latb  Broccoli,— Replying  to  "  A.  I)."  (page  530,  Ibk  toI.) 

1  m*y  say  that  Dickion'i  June  King  wa*  put  In  commerce  two  or 
ihrea  yean  ago.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  and  later  ihin  Melhien's 
June  and  Ledaham's  Lar»  While,  both  of  which  I  hsra  grown  msny 
years.  I  mentioned  in  a  former  note  that  June  King  is  di'tinet  from 
and  Inter  than  the  other  varieties  named  by  "  A.  D."  Perhaps  large 
T>ots  are  not  so  coromin  in  South  yorkshir^  ■«  lh«y  are  In  the 
aelghUnrhood  of  London  ;  a  lO'lnch  head  would  bo  lirtle  more  of  a 
'"pot-bnrfter"  than  the  9-inch  head  mentioned  by  '  A.  D."*  in  the 
yDHmiJ  qI  ffort'C'illuit  of  June  IBth.  It  sometimes  happens  where 
large  quantities  of  Broccoli  (and  other  Tegelablrs  ton)  are  grown  for 
private  establish mentn  that  all  cannot  he  consumed  while  of  smnll  or 
inediam  slie,  ooniequenllj  lome  are  left  nnlil  Ibey  attain  to  a  "  pol> 
hnrsting"  site.  These  are  found  to  be  an  adianuge  (if  of  good 
quallt)',  a*  IhOM  in  question  were)  ofer  emnll  ones  where  a  large 
-nnmbar  of  servants  hit  to  be  provided  for.  The  Rofal  K<irtirnllur«l 
Society  would  ilo  jcood  ipriico  in  making  a  tri*l  of  late  Broccoli  at 
><;bilirick  and  publishing  the  retulii.- South  Yobks. 

Strawbekkies. — Altbopgh  Strawberries  bave  bceo  apparenily 

-pUnttfnl  in  the  market,  yet  1p  it  generally  held  that  the  season  will  be 
-a  brief  one,  ■•  Ihe  nop  i*  only  moderate  in  quantity.  Looking  over  the 
beds  in  Ih»R.H.S.  gardani  at  Chiiwick  I  could  but  note  the  pauciiy  of 

"fmit,  although  the  pUnis  were  looking  so  well  and  all  had  been  admirably 
mulehed.  Toe  flneit  of  nil  was  the  Countess,  nndoubledly  cue  of  the  best 
"flavoared  of  varieties,  well  known  in  osmmeroe,  and  not  a  1ar(;e-[eaved 
variety  either.  Many  ether*  had  very  few  fruits,  especially  (he  yearling 
plant*,  yet  they  were  very  itronE.  Possibly,  because  so  eompsratively 
fruitless  they  have  dereloped  all  Ihe  stronger  leif  growth.  Market 
grower*.  I  And,  ascritra  the  cause  of  this  psrtlal  barrenness  to  the  long 
drought  of  last  inmmer  and  autumn,  which  was  *o  deterrent  in  fruit 
crown  production.  Plant*  layered  into  pot*  and  kept  welt  watered  do  not 
feel  drought  effect*  In  this  way,  but  tboie  In  the  open  gronnd  do,  and 


-they  SI 


n,  an  fkr,  to  have  suffered,  that  whilst  bloo 


IS  thin  tbii 


spring, 


it  aleo  seemed  greatly  to  lack  stamina.    Mo  wonder,  then,  with  such 
apell  of  cold,  and  eipeclally  of  late,  sharp  frosts,  in  the  spring,  a  fiolihing 

'  tonch  was  given  to  so  much  of  this  bloom  that  Ibouaands  of  plants  have 
not  had  a  fruit  on  them.  What  a  boon  would  it  bave  been  lo  Strawberry 
grovera  could  they  have  giren  their  bresdihs,  imsll  or  large,  tno  or 
three  floodings  of  town  sewage,  although  that  would  not  have  enabled 
tb«  bloom  to  eacape  harm  from  the  spring  frosts.  It  is  one  of  the  features 
of  Strawberry  growing  ih*t  crop  Rsilures  are  relatively  few.  -  It  i*  cssy 
to  advise  planting  only  in  moiit  aiiuvial  bottom*  to  secure  good  root 
aolion  in  dry  wealher,  hut  no  place  forms  a  greater  frost  trap  iu  the 
■pring.    We  want  to  be  able  to  irrigate  our  Strawberrie*  occasionally  in 

-tin  antiiiBn,  and  that  we  cannot  do. — Obsebveb. 


Band   at  Blackbock.  -~  One  of  the  pleasing   feature*  thai 

hsB  sprung  up  in  recent  yean— namely,  military  bands  playing  In  our 
Dublin  oity  and  suburban  park*,  has  become  quite  popular,  and  should, 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  give  a  leaning  toward*  love  of  the 
beauties  of  Nature  in  the  domain  of  hortioultnre.  On  a  recent  Saturday 
erenlnK  the  band  cf  Ihe  RiBe  Brigade  discoursed  pleasingly  from  four  to 
■ix  o'clock,  and  any  piaier-by  conld  easily  notice  by  the  well-llllea 
electrio  cars  and  cyclists,  bolh  male  and  female,  its  fascination. — A.  O'N.' 

Calceolabias  at  Ansinosley  Park,— A  particnlirly  fine 

strain  of  Csloeolaria*  wa*  noted  reoenlly  at  Anningaley  Park,  near 
Chertsey,  the  coloariog  being  rich  and  varied,  whi.e  the  iadividnal 
bloom*  were  exceptionally  large.  No  ipecial  shade  predommated,  bat 
selfs  and  spotted  flowers  were  fonnd  in  all  Ihe  many  hue*  for  which  thia 
greenhouse  plant  ii  eateemei.  The  excellent  condilioa  of  plant*  con- 
tr.buted  in  no  small  measure  lo  the  fin*  siae  of  the  bloisoma,  bnt  mott 
cultivators  know  that  in  the  case  of  UorlsU'  flowera  much  also  depend* 
upon  the  atoek  of  eeed*.  In  this  aa*e  it  is  the  result  of  aome  year*  «( 
earefal  crossing  by  Ihe  garilener,  Mr.  Tomliu.  whose  culture  differ*  in 
one  item  from  that  mostly  followed— namely,  small  pots  are  used.  Quite 
handsome  specimen*  were  growing  in  those  of  T-incb  diameter, — H.  S. 

Fertilisation    by  Iksects.— We   were  privileged   a   week 

ago  to  listen  to  a  lecture  on  lb*  al>ova  subject  in  the  large  vinery  at 
Chiiwick,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow.  In  addition  to  the  students 
in  the  garden*  a  considerable  number  of  pereoni  who  have  attended 
classes  on  horticulture  at  Wimbledon  were  present.  For  nn  hour  tbe 
atleatian  of  the  audlenoe  was  rireted,  so  to  «ay,  by  the  maalcrly  di*- 
course,  in  whioh  much  wa*  made  plain  that  was  hitherto  obscure  to  the 
mijority,  and  practical  laisons  were  readily  dedooiblR  from  the  sdentifio 
facts  so  lucidly  pourtrayed.  That  scientifio  koowledge  should  form  the 
b**l»  of  praetiral  gardening  I*  beirg  more  and  irore  reeogniied,  and 
Pnife*sor  Henilow,  by  his  untiring  elTorU  and  gin  of  attractive  and 
convinciog  exposition,  1*  doing  excellent  work  in  the  direction  Indioated. 
The  lecture  was  highly  appreciated,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  for  it  conveyed 
amidat  ringing  cheers.  The  Professor  lecture*  again  in  the  great  vinery 
on  the  ereniDg  of  the  I9ih  inst 

HiOH'CLASS  Vegetables.— If  anyone  had  any  doubts  a*  to 

the  exhibition  attractions  furnished  by  vegetables,  they  would  have  had 
Ihem  entirely  removed  on  seeing  ihe  tplendid  oolleclion  of  fifty-three 
dithet  which  Mr.  Beckett,  of  RIstree,  set  up  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
June  I»th  in  honour  of  the  Sherwood  eitp.  Whilst  the  individual  sample* 
and  Ihe  entire  colleetiun  conitituted  a  triumph  in  culture,  the  whole  alio 
made  a  superb  picture,  for  if  there  be  art  in  effectively  grouping  vegetable*, 
there  are  the  elemeni*  of  ail,  and  or  true  art,  seen  in  their  forma  and 
colours.  It  i*  true  we  see  habitually  plenty  of  Roe  product*  at  flower 
show*  in  mach  leaser  quantities,  and  beantlfuUy  arranged,  bat  Mr. 
Beckett's  collection  wa*  so  large,  yet  in  every  case  so  good,  that  for  the 
time  of  year  it  has  never  been  equalled.  It  seems  a  pity  that  at  least  one 
ft*ld.dayeBnaotbe  aet  apart  at  the  Drill  Hall  for  vegeUbles  sometime 
during  the  year.  A  »eore  of  various  sited  collections  by  oor  leading 
growers  would  make  a  line  display. — A.  D. 

EcBIOK    WiLDPBETi. — Of   new  plants  recently   flowered  at 

Kew  this  is  certainly  one  of  tbe  best  from  a  garden  point  of  view.  It 
WAS  received  from  Mr.  Wildprat  in  the  first  plaoe  a*  a  variety  of 
E.  candlcaoa,  but  on  flowering  it  was  found  to  be  quite  distinot  from 
that  species,  and  was  named  after  tbe  donor.  Allhongh  only  recently 
named,  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  two  year*  ago,  the  plant  being 
very  small  and  no*  fully  developed;  seeds  were,  however,  saved,'and 
reiulted  in  a  B'ock  of  some  thirty  or  more  plant*  now  Qowering  in  the 
temperate  ban«e.  *It  ia  a  biennial  specie*,  taking  about  eighteen  month* 
to  Sower  frum  the  tim*  the  seed  la  MHm.  When  not  in  flower  it  ia  a 
etriking'l coking  plant,  the  long  narrow  leave*  being  covered  with  whitish 
hairs,  and  produced  In  a  dense  rosette.  When  about  sixteen  monlhi  old 
the  stem  begins  to  elongate,  continulDg  to  grow  until  it  I*  2  or  !j  (eel 
high,  Oa  tbe  upper  9  inches  of  [his,  the  fiowert— which  are  light  red, 
and  ihree-qoarters  of  ao  inch  across — are  produced  in  a  dens*  cylindrical. 
head.  Seed*  are  produced  freely,  which  if  eown  in  light  i*ndy  soil 
quickly  germinate.  Tbe  young  plants  should  be  kept  growing,  without  a 
check,  until  mature.  A  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  with  a 
Utile  rotten  manure,  is  suitable  for  Ihem.  For  the  iMt  potting  li-lnch 
pot*  should  be  used.  Th*  plants  ahontd  b*  grown  cool  anil  kept  on  the 
dry  side  during  winter,  feeding  liberally  when  the  fiower  stems  begin  to 
push.  They  should  on  no  account  be  fumigated,  the  foliage  being 
damaged  very  quickly.  It  is  a  native  of  Teneriffe,  and  is  to  be  figured 
thortly  in  the  -  Bounicil  Magarine."— W.  D. 
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The  weathet  daring  the  first  half  of  the  week  was  very  warm  and 
dry,  the  latter  beinc:  remarkable  for  rongh  winds  and  frequent  storms, 
wUh  heavy  thondcrstorms  on  the  28th  and  30th  nit.,  the  lightning  on 
both  dates  being  very  vivid. 

— r  Thb  Storm  on  Wednesday  Last.— Violent  storms  of  rain 
•ad  bail,  accompanied  by  heavy  thunder,  were  pretty  general  all  over 
the  country  on  Wednesday  28th  ult.  The  low-lying  diatricts  of  Belfast 
were  flooded,  while  in  the  Isle  of  Man  a  carriage  and  two  horses  were 
overturned  and  several  sheep  were  killed.  A  great  storm  passed  over 
Alderthot,  causing  considerable  damage  by  lightning  and  flood.  Boad* 
ways  in  places  were  waiihed  up  to  the  extent  of  2  or  3  feet,  and 
imdermined.  The  Wellington  lines  were  under  water  and  impassable. 
It  was  very  severe  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  the  rain  in 
places  was  torrential.  On  Saturday  a  second  storm  of  less  severity 
psised  over  London  and  other  districts. 

— —  June  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham.— The 
wiad  was  in  a  northerly  direction  twenty-one  days.  The  total  rainfall 
was  1*04  Inch  }  this  fell  on  nine  days,  and  is  1*09  inch  below  the  average 
of  the  month.  The  greatest  daily  fall  was  0*35  inch  on  the  19tti. 
Barometer,  corrected  and  reduced  :  highest  reading,  30'478  inches  on  the 
8th,  at  9  A.M. ;  lowest  reading,  29*377  inches  on  the  20th,  at  9  am. 
Thermometers :  highest  in  the  shade,  80^  on  the  5th,  lowest  ^3"  on  the 
15th«^  Mean  of  daily  maxima,  68-33*' ;  mean  of  daily  minima,  48^  Mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  58*16^  ;  lowest  on  tho  grass,  30^  on  the  15tb, 
highest  in  the  sun  134*'  on  the  26th.  Mean  temperature  of  the  earth 
66*66^  Total  sumhme,  224  hours  55  minutss.  There  was  one  sunless 
day.— W.  H.  Divers. 

« 

Sussex  W£ATHER.~The  toUl  rainfall  at  Stonehurst,  Ardiogly, 

for  the  past  month  was  2*90  inches,  being  1*10  inch  above  the  average. 
The  heaviest  fall  was  1  88  inch  on  the  28th.  The  whole  of  this  amount 
fell  in  little  more  than  a»  hour  daring  a  severe  thunderstorm,  and  is  the 
heaviest  fall  in  any  twenty-four  hours  since  the  8th  October,  1880,  when 
2*25  inches  was  recorded.  liain  fell  on  six  days.  The  maximnm  tempera* 
tare  was  87**  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  26th.  The  minimum  42^  on  the  14th. 
Mean  maximum  76*03^  mean  minimum  51-10°,  mean  temperature.  63-56'^, 
which  is  3*36*'  above  the  average.  ,We  have  now  got  what  we  very  much 
needed — a  good  soaking  rain  (8*22  inches  on  fonr  days,  0-86  inch 
having  fallen  on  the  1st),  which  wUl  greatly  benefit  everything,  especially 
frnit  trees,  many  of  which  are  bearing  heavy  crops.— R.  L 

— »-  Mektmore*  Bucks. — The  storm  which  raged  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  this  district  on  Wednesday  evening  (Jane  28th)  did  not  do 
mnch  damage  to  our  fruit  crops.  The  trees  in  the  park  and  grounds  had 
m  fSsw  branches  broken  ofi^,  but  altogether  we  escaped  very  lightly.  The 
mansion  was  struck  by  lightning  during  the  storm.  The  structure  has 
aix  towers,  and  it  was  one  of  the  south  towers  that  was  struck,  and  a 
quantity  of  the  atonework  smashed  up  and  scattered  oTor  the  south 
terrace.  Portunately  there  was  no  damage  done  to  the  interior,  and  no 
<me  was  injured.  Had  the  lightning  taken  any  other  direction  much 
aerioos  damage  would  have  been  done.  Sometimes  we  And  the  lightning 
eat  the  top  off  a  tree  and  leave  the  other  part  aonnd,  at  other  times  it 
goet  right  down  and  rends  the  tree  from  top  to  root,  and  the  tree  dies. 
The  lightning  we  had  on  Wednesday  seemed  to  be  of  the  kind  that  takes 
the  tops  off  trees.— J.  Smith 


Onions  and  Maggots.— It  waa  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 

the  remarka  under  this  heading  on  page  467,  last  vol.,  would  pass  unehal* 
lenged.  Mr.  Richards,  on  page  531,  says  he  thinks  I  have  let  my  pen 
run  away  with  me.  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  exceptional  cases  need  spedal 
treatment,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  say  anything  against  his  methods.  I  do 
think,  however,  that  "Onionism"  is  in  danger  of  becoming  far  more  of  a 
fashion  than  a  necessity  in  many  instances.  I  have  always  found  that  a 
light  spraying  with  a  weak  solution  of  petroleum  will  keep  sparrows  from^ 
doing  much  damage  to  crops.  Of  course  this  preventive  needs  more  than 
one  application  to  be  of  real  service.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Richards  that  I 
quite  appreciate  his  paragraph,  and  also  the  general  fitness  of  thingr*. 
in  that,  owing  to  the  evil  attacks  of  one  of  the  most  pugnacious  creatures 
in  existence,  he  must  needs  remain  a  **  boxer."— J.  ShalfoRD. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Scientific  Committee,, 

June  27th.— Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair)  ;  Dr.  Mliller,. 
Rev.  W.  Wilks.  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec  ;  visitor,  Mr.  H.  J.  Webber 
CAgriouItural  Department,  New  York).  Cattleya,  monstrous.  —  Dr. 
Masters  observed  that  the  specimen  brought  to  the  last  meeting  waa 
characterised  by  having  a  sepal  in  a  petaioid  condition;  but  the  same 
feature  occurred  in  three  tlcwers  on  the  spike.  Catasetum  rostriannin, 
malformed. — A  spray  bearing  two  flowers,  with  the  lateral  petals  bearing 
characters  of  the  lip,  was  sent  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  Camationa 
Diseased.— Specimens  were  sent  by  Mrs.  £.  Maekay,  which  proved  to  be 
attacked  both  by  bacteria  and  Pncoinia  dianthi.  Mr.  Webber  obsprved 
that  the  disease  known  as  bacteriosis  is  now  generally  regarded  in 
America  as  a  result,  and  not  a  cause  ;  that  it  follows  upon  some  lesion  to 
the  foliage,  as  by  punctures,  &c.,  by  insects.  The  same  observation  might- 
apply  to  the  presence  of  the  Puccinia.  No  remedy  oould  be  suggeated,  It 
is  best  to  destroy  the  plants  entirely. 

Isle  of  Wight.— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  I.W.  Horti* 

cultural  Improvement  Association  was  held  at  Newport  on  Saturday  last. 
Dr.  J.  Groves,  B.A.,  J.P.,  presided.  Mr.  A.  Coffen,  gardener.  Lisle  Conrt^ 
Wootton,  read  a  practical  paper  on  the  *' CultivaticM  of  Perns,"  dealing 
with  the  propagation,  potting,  waterings,  feeding,  and  shading.  An 
interesting  and  profitable  discussion  followed,  taken  part  in  by  the 
Chairman,  and  Messrs.  Sheath,  Newnham,  Heaton,  and  othera.  A. 
vote  of  thanks  was  aacorded  the  essayist  on  the  proposition  of  the- 
Chairman.  The  exhibits  staged  consisted  of  a  well  grown  and  clean 
Cattleya  Mendeli  from  Mr.  J.  Bryant,  Gothland  Lod^e,  Sandown  ;  alarge^ 
collection  of  seedling  Begonias  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Bheath,  ^tacrocarpa, 
Ventnor  ;  a  eollection  of  Sweet  Peas  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Liniogton»  Victoria. 
Nursery,  Newport ;  and  a  collection  of  culinary  and  Sweet  Peas  from 
Mr.  H.  Sickelmore,  St.  Winifred's,  Todand  Bay.  Each  of  the  exhibite* 
was  considered  by  the  adjudicators  worthy  of  the  Assooiation's  certificate 
for  cultural  merit.  Several  new  member*  were  elected  at  the  close  of  a 
very  successful  meeting. 

Emigrants'     Information.  —  The  July  circulars  of  the 

Emigrants*  Information  Office  and  the  annual  editions  of  the  penny 
handbooks  show  the  present  prospects  of  emigration.  The  notice  boarda 
are  now  exhibited,  and  the  eiicnlars  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge^  at 
more  than  400  public  libraries  and  institutions  throughout  the  country* 
This  is  the  best  season  for  work  in  Canada,  and  those  intending  to 
emigrate  this  year  should  start  at  once.  There  ia  a  good  demand  for 
experienced  farm  hands,  except  in  British  Columbia,  and  for  female- 
servants.  In  New  South  Wales  the  severe  drought  has  to  some  extent 
passed  away,  but  its  effects  will  be  felt  for  some  time.  There  is  practically 
no  demand  for  minera,  ordinary  farm  or  station  hands,  or  mechanics,  hut- 
in  most  districts  there  is  a  good  demand  for  female  servants.  ReaDy 
skilled  dairymen,  however,  and  thoroughly  capable  farm  labourers  would 
probably  have  little  diflBculty  in  obtaining  employment  in  many  parte 
of  the  colony.  There  u  a  good  opening  for  farmers  with  a  little* 
money.  In  Yietoria  and  South  Australia  there  is  practically  no 
demand  for  labour.  In  Queensland  there  is  a  general  demand  through- 
uut  the  colony  for  ploughmen  and  other  farm  labourers.  As  regarda- 
Western  Australia,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  population  of  the- 
oolony,  though  it  has  rapidly  increased,  is  still  small,  and  that  therefore 
the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  labour  is  necessarily  limited.  The  ehief 
demand  is  for  miners,  farm  labourers,  and  for  female  domestie  servants- 
In  Tasmania  the  supply  of  farm  labourers  is  generally  sufficient.  The- 
last  reports  show  that  there  was  plenty  of  work  in  New  Zealand,  but 
there  is  no  demand  for  more  hands.  In  Cape  Colony  there  is  an< 
occasional  demand  for  a  few  skilled  mechanict  only  \  recruiting  for  the- 
Cape  Mounted  Riflemen  has  eeased  both  in  the  oolony  and  in  thia. 
country.  Persons  are  warned  against  going  to  Beira  (Portuguese 
East  Africa)  in  search  of  work. 
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BosR  Show  Fixtvbbb  ik  1B99. 
July    7th  ^ridigr).— HBiefort. 
„       8th  (Saturday).— M»iichest«-. 
K     11th  (Tueiday). — SesdiDg  And  WolveibamptoiLt 
„     13lh  (Thnr»day>— Bed»K  Brentwood,  Eltham,  Helensburgh, 

Norwich,  and  Woodbridge. 
,     14th  (Friday).— UlTenton. 
«      15th  (Satutd»y).— New  Brighton. 
„     19th  (WedneBday).— Cardiffo,  NBwcaslle-on.Tyne.t 
n      20tfa  (Thnraday).— Salterhebble  and  Sldaup. 
„     22nd  (Saturday).— Newton  Meams. 
„     25th  (Taeeday).— Tlbehelt  * 

Ann.     3rd  (Thursday).— Liverpool  J 

•  Showi  lasting  two  dsja.      f  Showa  laating  three  days. 
X  Show  lasting  four  daya. 
— Edwabd  Hawlby,  BotOiank,  Berkhanuted,  Herta, 
B¥B  IT  IN, 

A  OOOD  many  amateur  romriaoB  will  be  about  thii  time  beginning 
to  be  troubled  with  the  first  appearance  of  mildew  on  their  plants. 
Sulpfanr  i*  the  uan^  remedy,  and  is  generally,  I  take  it,  the  active 
|irmoiple  in  advertised  preparations.  It  is  to  bo  "[lasted  on,"  "blown 
on,"  or  "  sprayed  on  "  to  ths  affected  parts,  bnt  it  does  not  always  seem 
40  effectual  u  it  should  be.      

A  certain  old  farmer  wishing  to  convey,  in  what  be  thought  was 
inoturasque  language,  the  idea  that  he  had  paljeatly  endured  injury, 
bnt  resented  added  insult  on  the  same  subject,  said,  "  I  ha'  put 
up  wi'  being  sjiat  <»i,  but  I  can't  abide  its  being  rubbed  in." 

Oar  enemy  the  mildew  fs  of  the  same  opinion.  It  can  put  up  with 
the  BolfdiuT  being  dnsted  or  sprayed  on,  for  a  shower  or  a  breeze  wilt 
•oon  remove  it,  and  the  under  parte  of  the  leaves,  where  it  is  strongest, 
'Will  have  had  little  of  the  api>licstian ;  hut  it  "can't  abide  its  being 
rubbed  in."  There  is  as  much  difference  as  there  would  be  between 
sprinkling  poieon  on  the  human  skin  and  rubbing  it  into  an  open 
wonnd.  For  mildew  is  an  organism  consisting  in  its  «srly  stage  of 
the  mycelium  threads,  to  which  sulphur  is  poison.  Rubbing  breaks 
these  threads,  and  not  only  causes  the  sulphur'  to  adhere,  hot  rubi  it 
into  the  broken  threads,  or  open  sores,  so  to  speak,  of  the  mildew. 

or  course  this  ramedy  is  of  use  only  for  the  small  amateur,  or 
-where  the  first  appearance  has  been  detected  in  time  among  a  lot  of 
•othtfwise  untouched  plants.  I  found  this  afternoon  a  cout^s  of 
plants  infeoted,  and  after  rubbing  it  in  well  all  over  them,  I  went 
aerou  the  rows  among  other  plants,  and  fonnd  a  curl  or  a  spot  juat 
here  or  there,  and  Brmly  believe  that  I  have  for  the  time  repulsed 
the  enemy,  (^oagh  of  coarse  there  may  be  a  fresh  attack  very  scon. 

I  have*  the  snlpbnr  in  an  open  vessel  in  one  hand,  and,  taking 
ft  [dnch  between  finger  and  thumb  with  the  other,  just  rub  every 
-  sOected  leaf  with  it,  the  thumb  being  on  one  ude  of  the  leaf  and 
the  finger  on  Uie  other.  In  one  case  which  I  thus  treated  lately,  tLe 
leaves  which  before  the  operation  were  folded  together,  wrinkled,  and 
white,  and  looked  wretched,  were  ihe  next  morning  open  again  and 
green,  and  brown  scars  only  remained  where  the  mildew  had  heen.- 
White  spots  on  the  wood,  or  even  on  the  buds,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
— W.  B.  Kaillbm. 

Maidbtobe  Show, 
Thx  annual  show  in  connection  with  the  Maidstone  Hose  Club  look 
place  at  the  Church  Institute  oa  the  28th  ulL,  when  a  good  display  of 
blooms  was  made,  but  the  attendance  of  visitors  was  small.  Colonel 
Pitt,  of  Hayle  Place,  wae  a  targe  exhibitor  and  carried  off  the  Mayor's 
silver  cup  with  a  fine  collection  of  twenty-four  blooms.  He  also 
secured  tbe  National  Hose  Society's  bronze  medal  for  the  beat  bloom 
in  the  show  with  a  Mrs.  John  Laing.  Mr.  3.  E.  West,  Beigate, 
was  a  strong  exhibitor,  and  took  several  prizes.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard 
uid  Co.  m^e  a  fine  display  of  Boaes,  plants,  Palma  and  hothouse 
tfnuto  in  the  halL 


B  often  taxed  b 


sunninqdaijE  park. 

To  those  horlicnlturids  whnta  jonmeyhifs  do  not  taks   tbemial*    ■ 
Berkihiro,  not  even  to  Itoyal  Ascot  in  iha  "lea^  month,    and  whose    , 
knowledge  of  the  estate*  iBal  are  Btallerod  throu^oat  its  many  *<vet 
is  derired  from  the  pages  of  the  scTeril  horlMMIluril  jrrarnali,  UwDStM    i 
of  Snnningdsle  Park  will  conjure'  up  visioos  of  Orchids  bsauiifnl  and  rare. 
And  they  ha»e  some  iustiScation  fir  thit,  as  it  1*  seldom  that  nowadays.   ■ 
Mr.  P.  J,  Thorne.  who  has  charge  of  Major  Jolcoy'i  gstdeas,  exhiWta    •, 
anything  but  Orehids,  and  thoie  only  when  theie  is  soDBthing  of  eiotp- 
tional  merit  in  flower.    Thni  it  ij  that  on  these  ooc8»lons  the  obsMrvftf 
tions  of  the  reporters  are  confin*d  lo  the  plants  shows,  and  uoltawg  iS-   < 
said  beyond.     Entnhile  gioups  of  GhrysanthemuuiS  nnd  m  i»aeli«n««w    - 
plants  fonnd  their  way  from  fiunniogdate  Park  and  rumrned-not  until 
the  ma<;io'-iirit  prize"  had  been  atlached  lo  the  cardi.    But  ihose  days 
are  past,  and  the  planis  that  are  grown  go  nnt,  unhslii>ily  for  riskors,  to 
the  exhibition;   llipy  remain  for. the  fnllhrr  adornment  oi  an  alrFsdy    . 
oharmiDg  home.    They  are  still  of  the  same  excellence,  but  the  exigencM* 
ot  the  supply  of  a  large  establishment  demand  their  re 
then  the  resunrces  of  the  gardener  and  his  si 
last  proverhial  straw,  

It  b  the  intention  at  this  monwat,  then,  to  tell  not  of  the  Orchids 
alone,  but  of  otber  points  of  attraction  in  this  eompact  yet  *ntied  domaia.> 
Fortunate,  indeed,  is  ll  for  us  Londoners  that  there  are  within  Uieir  ring 
fence*  many  places  that  take  us  from  the  smoke  and  grime  for  a  day, 
and  in  giring  us  fieih  air  add  to  our  Uvea  what  the  salphnrons  metropolis 
might  uke  off,  and  pmtide  at  the  isisa  time  heallh-giving  food  for  tha 
mind.  At  Snnningdale  there  i*  much  which  gladden*  (he  eye  a*  the 
pleasure  gardens  are  trsTstaed,  the  iplendid  tree*  noted,  and  siock,  if  no- 
more,  ii  taken  of  the  fmits  within  doors  and  the  crop*  in  the  regelable 
garden.  There  is  material  for  the  Orchid  enthusiast  to  feast  upon,  the 
fruitarian  and  Tee-etarian  hare  their  appelilos  whettpd  and  their  pslatea 
tickled  ;  while  the  herdy  plantsman  finiis  in  thn  many  ihrubbeiy  borders, 
and  in  the  rocLs  ibst  margin  the  lakf,  many  of  those  tressOrM  in  which 
bis  soul  dellghls.  For  the  nonce  ihe  scleral  specialisia  must  be  rolled 
into  one  generalist,  and  each  of  the  phases  of  gardening  be  deult  with,  if 
in  only  a  perfnnetory  nsnner.    

It  is  sbont  *lx  yesr*  ago  since  the  writer  went  first  to  Sunningdale,: 
and  was  then  much  interested  in  the  grounds  and  the  class  structure*,, 
hat  ia  the  interim  the  face  of  Naloni  ha*  been  changed,  and  one  woald,' 
hut  for  some  salifot  feature*  that  muit  never  be  reinoted,  scarcely. 
recognise  the  place.  The  pleasure  grounds  have  been  altered  in  a  most 
skilfal  manner,  and  the  remit  is  that  thougii  their  dimensions  rem^w 
practically  the  same  the  extent  i*  apparently  much  greater.  It  isioi 
oases  such  as  CbeM  that  the  skill  of  the  landMUipa  gardtner  ii  evidenced,; 
a*  he  sieies  salient  point*,  emphasliei  them,  and  cover*  defect*  in  sonMi 
msnuei  that  must  be  governed  by  the  immediale  aurroundingi.  Perhaps 
the  moit  marked  improvement  ha*  been  effected  in  the  DelKhbaiirhood  of 
the  lake,  which  was  arigually  of  somewhat  Ibrmal  design,  and  of  aneh 
shape  that  the  whole  of  the  water  conid  be  seen  in  one  amp  d'otil  trom 
aeveral  dilTsrent  points.  _^_^_ 

The  gardener  in  chief  was.  of  course,  aniions  that  this  should  b«> 
improved  upon  and  being  a  very  considerable  piece  of  work  it  was  plaeed' 
in  the  hands  of  Fnlham  &  Son,  whoie  skill  insuch  matters  as  these  Is  woiWt 
lenowned.  The  wster  has  now  been  margined  with  rook,  aftd  a*  that 
banks  have  been  skilfully  oonlracted  bete  and  expanded  there,  Ihaappear-j 
anoe  of  a  great  deal  more  water  has  been  secured.  Juttinu  rocks  h»»»l 
formed  a  oongenisl  reaiing  place  lor  hardy  plant*,  which  in  a  few  year*) 
will  produce  a  very  handsome  effect.  At  the  head  of  the  iska  the  rooksf 
have  been  ihrowo  up  lo  form  cssoadea,  with  diTisional  t«ating  poola,  and' 
already,  though  scsroely  completed,  look*  charming.  Tbe  tojjmost  rooks' 
ace  almost  lost  in  the  immen**  bank  of  Rhododcudrona,  thi*  lavOlinoE^ 
the  impression  that  there  is  more  water  beyond.  From  the  oarriage! 
drive,  which  extends  for  nearly  a  mile,  mostly  within  banks  of  Bbodo-. 
dendrona,  one  beat  grasps  the  Importanoe  of  the  eeTarsI  changes  that, 
have  been  made,  aa  tliey  have  added  vi  ' 
already  varied  scene.  The  designera 
excellence  of  their  work.  

It  is  perhaps  unfortonate  lh«t  neither  of  the  photographs  sent  tor 
reptoduciiou  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Bee,  Sunninghill,  depict*  the  full  area  of  the 
water,  and  the  only  one  that  is  mtBcienlly  sharp  for  use  is  seen  in  fig.  S. 
The  water  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  serves  one  purpose  and  that 
ii  to  throw  into  bold  relief  the  splendid  trees  with  which  the  greenswsrt 
is  studded.  An  ides,  loo,  of  the  lake  borders  is  given  by  the  photograi*. 
The  Rhododendron  bank  mentioned  in  the  preceding  parngraph  has  on 
iis  first  terrace  Rosa  arches  and  beds,  and  on  its  summit  the  home  of 
Major  and  Mrs.  Joicey.  The  mansion  (fig.  4)  is  beautifully  Bilnated,  and 
commands  some  charming  glimpses  of  the  inrrouoding  oiinatry.  As  may 
be  seen,  it  is  a  formal  struclnre,  that  makes  up  in  lolidiiy  and  oomSwt 
the  architectural  beauties  it  certainly  lacks.  In  the  spooad  piclnra  ike 
bead  of  the  lake  is  at  the  left  h«nd,  there  being,  besidei  the  eaiilv  rMOg- 
nisshle  trees,  Khododeodrons,  Asaloas,  and  ibo  Roaes  beyond.  The  most 
attrsotive  spot  of  all,  however,  when  thii  viait  was  paid,  waa  a  maae  ot 
Idlhoipermiml  proitratnm,  whose  blue  flowers  made  a  lovely  picture. 

As  BbododendrODS  have  been  mentioned  sevsrsl  time*  already,  rsadew 
I  have  grasped  the  fact  that  they  are  favoorilas  at  Suonlogdale,  and 


will  have  grasped  the  fact  that  they 
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ths  coUeetion  U  h 


1  Tiritd,  utd  bti  lMa«  M  canfallj  wUcIrd,  tbu  th«7 

prodDce  t,  -nty  brilliant  «fl«et  tbkt  U  alnyi  adnired.  A>  a  matter  ot 
f»M,  flowaring  ibnibi  and  ireM  an  aauwimu.  tnd  it  uronld  im(  be  pouibh 
to  u  DM  all  ^  then,  TtwybftT*  Imbd  MOpIojid  bmlv  in  Mine  potitioDa 
and  fputegly  In  othen,  tlie  planting  hating  beta  wbolij  gOT«ra«d  bj  tba 


in  a  MMMwhat  dmilarmaDner,  and  wiib  teUIng  rfficiit.  Many 
•re  aplaBdid  •pceinent,  but  aoB*  of  the  bait  ara  bnried  in  b«lii,  where  it 
ii  aMreelT  pMiible  for  their  fnll  beantj  to  be  leen.  So  far  aa  poHible 
Mr.  TbonM  ii  opening  ont  tbe  indiTldaali  to  gtte  room  for  proper  ezpao- 
eion,  w  well  ai  to  allow  their  proponioii  to  bs  moognlied  ;  but  an  onder- 
(aklng  meb  ••  Ihli  i>  no  light  one,  and  mnit  iberefore  be  caniod  out  with 
jndleioni  oan,  lo  that  in  iMkIng  to  futnre  improTementt  the  prcient  effect 
BMj  not  be  Miionily  mured.      _^_^ 

ne  lawn  liei  on  the  right  of  fig.  4,  and  extendi  from  the  manaloa 
down  lo  the  garden*.    It  It  ft  benatiful  expanaa  of  tarf  Banlied  b/  wim» 


eu'tarisi,  to  delighit  to  haie.  Tbra,  within  doorr,  there  li  further  wealth 
of  btoaioro  amongit  the  Hjdrangeai  in  ji^'poli,  with  headi  about  18  iocbea 
acrou  I  rbe  manj-tiiled  Acaifpa  biipida  (Sanderi),  the  bright  and 
irngrant  Carnation  Mri,  Joiwj,  the  chaile  white  Lili«t,  the  italclj 
Arumi,  the  nteful  Ixorat,  the  tealher;  Celoiiu.  biiidtg  tcorea  of  other* 
thai  iMise  to  the  itniih  of  ibeir  beautj'  in  [he  fterdeo,  ds  good  terrier 
in  the  maniion.  nbrnce  the  major  [ottion  piuet  direct  to  tb*  mbbiiii 
heap.  It  \i  tbe  aama  aith  (be  Tarioai  fotiige  plinii.  They  are  qaieUy 
grown,  end  are  then  diicardtd,  at  Mr.  Thome  doei  not  require  larga 
ipeuiment,  but  numbeig  of  smaii  itock,  which  tb*  conrenlenoe  at  com-  ^ 
mand  would  render  it  (xmedinglj  difflcalt  to  carry  orer  Irom  year  to- 
year.  In  all  the  Crotoni,  Coleu>ei,and  Caladiami,  Acalypha  Maomianot 
aud  other),  the  tnteniity  of  ooloaratlon  secured  i«  quite  remarkable. 

Bet  what  of  the  Crcbidi  1  aomeone  may  aik.  Well,  they  are  brand; 
and  io  the  Millonia  rexillaria  in  rariely  muit  be  girrn  tbe  place  ■>(' 
honour  for  riebneu  of  diiplay  when  thit  ritil  wai  paid.    One  lectton  ul  • 


iaaMiilutltl  nnei. 


Fig.  3.-'WATER    ASD    WOOD    AT    SUSNINQDALE    PAItE. 


aplendid  tTi>e«.  Near  iha  maniion  oo  the  rigl^t  what  waa  formerly  a 
Mok  of  Heather  haa  been  re-made  and  planted  with  b«da  of  cboice 
Bhododendroni,  Aialeaa,  Kalmiaa,  and  other  planla,  and  the  improvement 
la  very  marked,  though  ila  lull  beauty  will  not  be  aeen  until  the  atook 
baa  got  a  thorough  hold  of  the  toil.  The  poaiilon  ia  ler;  dry,  ai  the 
bank  ilopea  abruptly  towarda  the  louth,  but  aaaidnoua  etiaation  ia  com- 
pelling ihe  plania  lo  oiake  attiiftctory  progrpii.  A  few  bsdi  are 
occupied  with  thp  orthodox  bedding  plaoia,  but  thii  phaie  of  gardenine  ia 
not  in  very  high  faronr,  and  ia  therefore  not  largely  adopted.  Tbe  large  I 
vaae*  on  the  terrace  of  the  manaion  have  richly  colonred  Zonal  Felar-  i 
goniom*  placed  in  them,  and  Ibey,  abowing  well  from  a  diatanoe,  are  very 
•ffeodre,  hut  larfe  apeolmeua  have  to  be  employed  i  "  "  ~  ~ 
immediaEa  retoro  in  the  form  of  flowera. 


Still  contionlng  among  the  llowert  we  muat  o 


large  ipan-roored  atractura  waa  almoet  Ailed  nith  tbem.  and  their  clean. 
health;  growlht  and  tupctb  apikea  of  flower*  proTrd  bow  Ihomiighly 
their  requircmenta  were  nndoratood.  Of  Ihit  particular  Orchid  I  haie 
opteraeen  B  better  ihow,  and  Major  and  Mn.  Joieey  maf  well  be  proud 
of  the  eoUpclion.  Apart  from  tbeie,  a  plant  Of  Liiddemanniana  LeemaDni 
in  a  10-lncb  basket  waa  carrying  aiz  ipikea,  on  one  of  whirh  there  werr 
o>er  half  a  hondred  finwera,  attracted  much  attention.  It  touod  ila  way  lo 
the  TeiDple  Show,  and  rrceived  a  eollural  commendntion  from  a  critical 
commitlee  of  experta.     Then,  ton,   there  were   Dendrobionia   formoium. 

g'ganteuin,  and    Juhoaoniie  ;   Auguloaa  Cloveii,   upil!aTa  Tnmerl.  and' 
ui'keri  lanf^uinea  i  CypTl|iediuma,  Odonlnglniiuma,  Staadeialliaa,  Coeh- 
lioda    Noeiliana.  and   Lalia   purpurata,  with  I'lhara    in  flower,   not  l<> 
:   mention  icurea,  or  rather  buodreda,  that  have  paiaed  away  for  the  aeaaoii> 
i   or  ihote  that  hare  not  yet  contributed  to  tba  yeat'i  ditplay. 

Tbe  extellenco  that  preToila  oter  ibe  ptetaure  grontida  and  floral 
:  portion!  of  (be  olate  istqualled  in  the'deparluieiita  bulh  ouldoora  and 
.    under  glasa  that  are  dtrolcd  to  the  prodnclion  of  fiulla  and  TegetnUea-.  '. 
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AU  erop*  in  wauoa  mn  Ibtn  in  the  bett  oocMUlioii  that  c*n  b»  alt^Md  to, 
tlie  Orapm  beinf  particnUrlj  ooniplcnous  for  calonr  aai  i1m  in  Ukmb 
that  wBTo  bfiug  g;atlin«<1,  lod  Id  Itao  abandaDt  promise  of  (h»  latfr 
Tisat.  Paaehei  and  Niclarinei,  too,  are  good,  bn(  the  firat  Mrllca  war* 
not  op  to  tb«  mark,  owinjc  lo  tho  prolonged  inlenaa  heat  of  laat  uai od, 
tb  •Saoia  of  wblcb  vsro  felt  by  maaj  pardenen  aa  well  aa  Mr.  Thorne. 
All  ontdoor  f^nlt*  are  good,  eapecUIIy  GoDteberrio  and  Cumnta,  and 
Pe«eli««  and  Cbeniea  on  Ihe  valla.  Eterj  foot  of  ipace  ii  oocupifii  la 
tb»  Tagatabla  gaiden  irilh  nloable  cropa.  and  it  is  apaaking  (eilimonj  to 
tfao  ooTreetnM*  of  tba  mctbodi  of  procodnra  adapted  to  aee  all  groand 
flUcd  wiib  profitaUa  oropa,  led  the  nomber  of  weeds  lo  few.  In  Ihua 
keeping  dnm  weeds  the  (trover  iniurea  ihac  all  the  food  In  ibe  soil 
will  ^  l«  Ibe  crops  for  which  it  is  intended,  ujd  not  to  nselcss  robbers, 
8niiaJn|[dBle  Park  la  thorongbly  well  malDtained,  and  mual  be  a  cooatant 
aoorca  of  pleuare  and  intarvat  to  its  owners,  and  the  nam*  lime  aa  it  ia 
•  eredit,to  the  gardener  in  chief  and  hla  aittitants.— H.  J.  Wbight. 


beat  plant*.  Mr.  Ouaan  had  the  beat  Fem^  Caladinma,  (Moxlmtai,  anA 
Qaraninms  wera  watt  reprtteDied. 

Rosea  wer«  not  axtensivel}'  staged  :  the  qnatity  was  on  the  whole  hir. 
In  the  optn  elaas  for  I hlrty-ilz  distinct,  in  that  for  eighteen  tripIMa,' 
tweKe  Teas,  six  one  Tarieiy  daik  and  tbe  same  any  light  *aTl«t]r,  Mesari. 
D.  Prior  &  Bnn,  Cotcbester,  ware  nnapproschable.  Tbe  bloom*  ware  not 
large,  but  elean  and  frrsb.  It.  £.  Weal,  Eiq.,  Reigate,  was  a  eraditable- 
second  in  Ihe  former  olais  ;  Mr.  NeTille,  girdener  lo  F.  W.  FUgbl,  Eaq , 
Tw  jlord,  Wincheater,  was  lecond  tor  tweiT*  Teaa.  There  waa  brisk  oon- 
prtition  in  the  clastea  deTOKd  lo  genllemen'a  gaideaera  and  amatears. 
Mr.  Nerilt*  won  for  eiKbieen  and  twelve  varietiea  with  good  blooms. 
Dr.  Beaton,  Billvtve,  fullowleg.  Captain  Ratnaaj,  Farebam,  won  tbe 
premiar  award  in  tbe  dale  for  twelve  In  nol'let*  than  eight  TarieliM, 

Ur.  B.  Ladhama  bad  the  best  bonqDels,  and  also  won  premiar  award ' 
for  twelie  rarietiea  of  herbaceons  flowers  with  a  ehanning  stand,  lira. 
C.  S.  Fnidge  secured  firat  place  lor  a  basket  of  Boaea  with  a  pretty 


it!^- 


Fig.  t— SUNKISGDALE    PARK, 


SHOWS. 
SOUTHAMPTON.— JnsE  27TH  A»D  28th. 

The  annual  sammer  or  Rose  Show  wa*  held  on  ibe  Pier,  and  wia, 
from  a  horticnllural  point  of  «iev,  a  aacoest.  The  larce  concert  room 
•ad  a  marqnee  were  required  to  hold  ihe  numcrons  eihiHts.  Down  Ihe 
centra  oa  lb*  floor  were  arranged  the  ftroupa  of  mitcellaneous  plants,  and 
a  Tcrv  prettf  effect  th^v  made.  The  first  prlie  exhibit  came  from  Mr. 
E.  Cirr,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Gillali,  E<q.,  Pair  Oik  Park,  Biihopitnlir, 
and  vaa  moat  artiatioallr  amnjjed.  From  the  groundwork  of  Maiden- 
hair Ferns  roie  Orchids;  CroConi,  and  Csmaiiona,  not  in  the  leaat 
crowded.  Mr.  W.  Peel,  gardener  to  Misi  Todd,  Shirley,  wax  secoad  with 
a  bright  and  attrscliTC  exhibit,  which  lacked  the  Orchids  of  tbe  lint  priie 
group.     Mr.  E.  Willi,  Wincbeiter  Road,  Sbirley,  waa  iblrd. 

Specimen  stove  and  greenbouae  plants  were  well  shown.  In  the  class 
for  nx,  Mr.  Peel  with  Ixors  Williamsi,  Antboriom  ScheiEarisnom,  a 
bng*  Latania  bnrbonica,  and  Crolon  angustifolium  wis  easily  first ;  Mr. 
H.  Otmaa,  gardener  to  Mn.  Haielloot,  Bitleme,  leoolid.  Fir  fuiir  pliDls 
Mr.  N.  Blandfbrd,  Bitleme,  easily  won  premier  plaoe  with  BougainTillea 
glabra,' Stephanotia  floribonda,  and.Clerodendron   Balfotirianam  as.  his 


arrangement.  Frnits  and  vrgctablea  were  well  repreaenled  for  the  eirl^ 
aeaaoii,  Mr.  Bowermsn,  gardener  to  Mrs.  C.  Hoare,  Haekwood  Park,  ■ 
Baaingslofce,  won  in  many  classes. 

BATH.— JnsE  5 8th, 

The  annual  show  of  this  popular  Society  was  held  In  Iba  Sydney 
Gardens  on  the  abate  date,  and  taking  into  account  Ihe  adrarsc  uatura  of 
Ibe  seaion,  was  an  eicellent  one.  Some  claiiea  were  keenly  contested, 
others  not  so.  Strawberries  and  Bcconiai.  which  ore  associated  with  the 
Rose*,  did  not  make  such  ao  cxteniivo  display  as  uinal,  though  some 
meritorious  exhlbilg  of  both  were  stsged. 

In  the  nnrserymen'g  elu*  for  seteniy-twa  distinct  rarialiea  of  Roses- 
Measrs.  A.  Ilickson  k  Soni,  Newtownintt,  wore  lirst ;  Measrs.  Cooling 
and  S.ina,  Bath,  staging  well  for  second  place.  The  same  exhibitors 
repeated  Iheir  successes  for  tbirtj-eiz  rsrieties,  three  imsses  of  each. 
Beaide*  winning  the  two  principal  prizi^s.  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and 
Sons  carried  off  the  National  Rose  S 'cietj'i  medal  far  the  best  Hybrid 
Perpelual  in  Ihe  show  with  Mildred  Grant,  a  new  variety  raiaed  by  Ihe- 
exhibitors.    For  tbirtj-iix  siogU  trui*M  Mr.  A.  A.  Walter*,  Bath,  took 
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fint ;  Mestn.  J.  Townaend  k  Sons  second  ;  an<t  Mr.  6.  Prince  third. 
The  latter  took  first  tor  eighteen  Tarieties,  followed  by  Messri.  Townttettd  ' 
and  Fewtress  Bros,  in  the  order  of  their  names.    For  eighteen  Teab  or ' 
Noisettes,  distinct^-  Mr.  G.  Prince  was  again  to  the  front ;  <  Mr.  MatCoelc, 
Oxford,  second ;  and  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  third. 

.  The  claas  fbr  garden  or  decoratiye  Roses,  open,  found  in  Messrsi  Cooling^ 
and  Sons  a  strong  ecmpetitor,  Mr.  Mattock  and  Mr.  Walters  following;  - 
The  two  first  named  were  succesaful  for  twelve  bunohM  of  single  Rosea 
in  triplets.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons  and  Cooling  &  Sotts  took  (he'pdzes 
for  six  trasses  of  any  new  variety  with  Bessie  Brown  and  Pkirity.  Mir/- 
Mattook  had  the  best  Tea  in  the  show— Gomtesse  de  NadaMlac— for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  silver  medal. 

In  the  amateur  section  Mr.  A.  H.  Oray,  Bath,  won  the  ffhit  priae  for 
•eighteen  distinct  Tea  or  Noisettes,  single  trusses.  Mr.  Conway  Jones 
and  Mr.  S.  F.  Bndd>  Bath,  being  second  and  third  respectively.  The 
Kev.  R.  Fowlejr,  Warminster,  won  with  twelve,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray  for  six 
distinct  varietiei.  Fit  thirty-six  Hybrid  Ferpetuals,  distinct,  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Femberton  was  first,  and  Mr.  Budd  second,  the  last  named  securing 
first  for  eighteen  distinct.  Messrs.  T.  Hobbs,  Bristol,  Conway  Jonen, 
4md  A.  H.  Gray  took  the  prizes  for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties,  the 
last  named  winning  for  twelve  triplets,  distinct,  twelve  single  trusses,  and 
«ix  distinct  varieties  respectively.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Femberton  was  the 
vrinner  in  the  class  for  nine  sorts  shown  in  bunches,  and  also  for  six 
bunches  of  sicgle  Roses.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons  continued  their 
success  in  a  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  Rose,  and  with  Marquise  Litta 
chey  won  the  premier  award  for  twelve  of  any  crimson  variety. 

Groups  are  always  a  feature  at  the  Bath  summer  and  autumn  shows, 
but  Mr.  Cypher — ever  a  welcome  competitor — was  absent  on  this  occa- 
sion. R.  B.  Cater,  Esq.,  a  good  supporter  of  the  show  for  many  vears, 
secured  the  coveted  leading  position  with  a  bold  arrangement,  Messrs. 
E.  S.  Cole  &  Son  and  Mr.  G.  Uallet,  both  ot  Bath,  taking  the  remaining 
prises.  Besides  the  ^oups  of  200  square  feet  there  were  tables  of 
ornamental  and  fiowenng  plants,  both  open,  and  for  amateurs,  arranged 
for  effect.  Messrs.  Coohng  &  Sons  and  R.  B.  Cater,  Esq.,  secured  the 
leading  prizes  in  the  first  named,  and  W.  Eaton- Young,  Esq.,  Mrs. 
Stotharty  and  Lady  Pitman  the  prizes  in  the  amateurs*  class,  which  is  a 
new  one.  Bouquets  of  Roses  and  other  cut  flowers  were  numerous  and 
^ood,  as  also  were  baskets  of  Roses  arranged  for  effect.  Dinner-table 
jtfrangements  for  ladies  brought  out,  as  usual,  a  large  entry,  and  was  a 

much  admired  feature  of  the  show.    Begonias  made  only  a  imall  display. 


Rosebery,  Souvenir  d  Elise  Vardon,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Hon.  B.  Gifford,' 
*J;''D.  Pa#le,  Soutenrr  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Marquise  Litts,  Brldesirijld,  " 
*Alp4ionse  Sodpert,  Nipfaetos,' S.  M;  Rodocanachi,  Cteopati*,  Rosierfete '  * 
JacMm,  Marga'i^t   Dickson,   Dapuy'  Jamain, 'Madame    Cub! to,  Muriel 
Grahame,   Marie*  Batidiann,  Francisea  Kroger,  'Salamahdei',  Cathertiiif  ' 
Metmet,  Fran^bis  MIchelon,  The  Bride,  Mrs.  F:  Morgan,  Caroline  Kuiter, 
E.  Levet,  »nd  Mrs.  J.  Laing.    Mr.  B.  M.  Bethune,  Horsham,  proved  the 
wiling  of  second  place ;  while  Mr  R.  E.  West,  Reigate,came  third.     '    ^ 

For  twelve  bunches  tf  garden  Roses,  Messri.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  i^elisthi§  ' 
only  exhibitors.    For  twelvfe  Roses,  distinct.  Mr.  E.  Mawley  Wt*  first  ' 
wHh  a  good  stand,  And  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Jarvis  ViMa,  Sceynlng,  third.  For 
twelve  Teas'  and  Noisettes  Mr.   E.  M.  Bethune  was  awarded  second 
prize  and  Mr.  A.'Slatighter  third.    For  four  triplets,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook 
was  easily  first,  Mr.  E.  Mawley  wa^  second,  and  Mr.  B.  M,  Bethune  third. 
For  nine  Roseft,  distinct,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook  repeated  his  success,  followed  ' 
by  Mr.  W.  D.  Freshfield,  Reigate.    In  the  class  for  nine  Teis  or  NoUettbs, 
distinct,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook  was  again  to  the  fore,  Mr.  W.  D.  Freshfield 
taking  second  position. 

For  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes  in  the  amateur  division  Mr.  E.  Mawley, 
Berkhampstead,  secured  premier  award  with  a  good  box.  In  the  class 
for  etgbteeliTesis  and  Noisettes  Mr.  B.  M.  Bethune  was  placed  first  #llh 
a  good  exhibit ;  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood  was  second.  The  same  exhibitor 
secured  the  first  prize  for  six  triplets,  and  for  twelve  Roses,  one  variety, 
with  excellent  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Campion  was  second 
with  the  same  variety ;  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  The  Briars,  North 
Finchley,  third  with  Captain  Haywdrd. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  sUged  Roses,  Begonias,  and 
ornamental  foliage  plants  in  great  variety  ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  ft  Sons, 
Crawley,  Roses,  Violas,  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants  ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
«nd  Sous,  Swanley,  a  bright  group  of  Cannaa  ;  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co., 
Colchester,  a  large  display  of  Liliums,  Calochorti,  Ixias,  Omithogalam 
arabicum,  and  Pteoniei;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Box,  Croydon,  a  group  of  double 
and  single  Begonias,  with  Palms  and  Ferns. 

RICHMOND.— JUKB  28th. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  show  was  held  in  the  Old  Deer  Park.  The 
Roses  were  excellent,  and  the  competition  keen.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  succeeded 
in  winning  the  Chancellor  challenge  cup  for  the  second  time.  The  table 
decorations  were  an  excellent  feature,  as  were  also  the  numerous  trade 


mucn  admired  feature  of  the  show,    ilegonias  made  only  a  imall  display,      aecur»wui«  w«ro  bu  «xc«uuu»  A«»i.ut«:,  »  -t^*—  -«-w  ^ 

the  Rev.  Torke-Faosset  securing  the  firai  prize  in  each  of  the  iour  classes  exhibitji.                                                       ■»#-t>-i>nfr«i  k>o»«» 

provided,  Mrs.  Simms  and  Lady  Pitman  taking  the  remaining  awards  for  In  /he  class  for  fortj;-eigbt;  trebles,  Mr.    B.^  K.   )^^^^}^^^^X^^ll 
well  grown  examples. 


Strawberries  were  fairly  numerous,  and  among  them  were  some  fine 
berries,  four  classes  being  set  apart  for  them.  Mr.  W.  D.  Porter  won 
with  six  dishes  of  thirty  berries  each ;  Mr.  E.  Rickets  with  three  dish«s 
distinct.  Mrs.  Burridge  had  the  best  single  dish,  and  Miss  Burningham 
ihe  twelve  heaviest  berries. 


CROYDON.— JUNB  28th. 

This  show  muntains  its  prestige,  and  the  exhibition  held  at  Broad 
Crroen  was  quite  up  to  the  average.  The  Rose  classes  were  well  filled  as 
a  whole,  though  perhaps  the  general  quality  was  hardly  so  high  as  is 
customary. 

In  the  daas  for  forty-eight  distinct  Roses  there  were  three  entries, 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  ft  Co.,  Colchester,  securing  the  first  prize  with  a  moderate 
•exhibit.  The  varieties  included  Marie  Venlier,  Captain  Christy,  Francois 
Michelon,  Pride  of  Wtfltham,  La  France  de  89,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin, 
Marshal  Niel,  Augusts  Rtgotard,  Caroline  Testout,  Helen  Keller, 
Souvenir  d^Elise,  Dr.  Sewell,  Mrs.  F.  Cant,  Bfavourneen,  Gomtesse  I 
de  Ludre,  Charlotte  Guillemot,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Muriel,  Duke  of  Fife, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Gustavo  Piganeau,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Madame 
Hoste,  Madame  Cnsin,  and  Souvenir  de  President  Carnot.  Messrs.  G. 
and  W.  H.  Buroh,  Peterborough,  secured  the  second  prize  with  good 
blooms.    Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  were  third. 

For  twentv^four  triplets  Messrs.  Prior  &  Son  were  first  with  a  beautiful 
exhibit,  the  blooms  being  fresh  and  bright.  Amongst  the  varieties  were 
Marquise  Litta,  La  France.  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  8.  Crawford,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  The  Bride,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Heinrich  Schultheis,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Captain  Hsyward, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Etienne  Levet,  and  Maman  Cochet.  Messrs. 
O.  ft  W.  H.  Burch  were  second,  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  ft  Co.  third.  For 
iwenty*four  Roses,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  G.  Green,  Colchester,  was  placed 
first  with  a  moderate  display,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Butcher,  Shirley,  second. 

For  eighteen  Teas  and  Noisettes,  distinct,  Messrs,  Prior  ft  Son  were 
first  with  a  strong  exhibit.  The  varieties  comprised  lonocente  Pirola, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Niphetos, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Erneat  Metz,  Amasone,  and  others. 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  ft  Co.  took  second  position,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Green  third. 

For  twelve  Roses,  one  variety,  in  the  H.P.  class  Messrs.  Prior  and 
•Son  led  with  a  superb  box  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing  ;  Messrs.  F.  Cant  ft  Ca 
following  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant ;  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Green  third  with 
Mrs.  J.  Laing.  *  For  a  similar  number  of  Teas  Messrs.  Prior  ft  Son  were 
4igain  to  the  fore  with  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince ;  Messrs.  G.  ft  W.  H. 
Burch  were  second  with  the  Hon.  E.  Gifibrd ;  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Green 
third  with  Marie  Van  Houtte. 

The  challenge  cup  in  the  amateur  section  for  thirty-six  distinct 
Roses  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Campion,  Colley  House,  Reigate,  with  a 
atrong  stand.  The  varieties  were  Ptince  Arthur,  Maman  Cochet, 
Augusta  Rigotard,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Caroline 
Testotttg  Gustavo  Piganeau,  La  France,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Countess  of 


secured  the  coveted  award.     The  exhibit  was  a  fine  one,  and  worthy  of 
the  challenge  cup.    The  varieties  staged  were  Helen  Keller,  Duke  of  Fife, 
Madame  Cusin,  Ulrich  Brunner,   Lady   Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Duchesse  de 
Momy,  A.    K.  Williams,   Madame    de   Watteville,   Comte  Raiml>and, 
Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Mane 
Verdier,  La  France,  Bridesmaid,  Tom  Wood,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Dr. 
Andry,  Marquise  Litta,  Marshal  Niel,  Madame  Eugfene  Verdier,  'Le 
Havre,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Dupuy    Jamain,    Auguste  Rigotard,    Mrs. 
Cocker,  Countess  of  Rosebery,   Souvenir  de  Madame  Eugene  Verdier, 
Fisher  Holmes,  White  Lady,  Gustavo  Piganeau,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  The  Bride, 
Captain    Hayward,    Marchioness   of    Downshire,    Fran9ois   Michelon, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Camille  Bernardin,  Crown  Prince, 
Muriel  Grahame,  Madame  Cardeau  Ramey,Duke  of  Wellington,  Caroline 
Testout,  and  Golden  Gate.    Messrs.  D.  Prior  ft  Son.  Colchester,  came?  m 
second  with  a  good  exhibit ;  some  of  the  best  blooms  were  Etienne  LeVet, 
Maman  Cochet,  Tom  Wood,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vletoria,  and  Messrs* 
F.  Cant  ft  Co.,  Colchester,  third.  . 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  ft  Son  were  first  for  twentyfour  treblei  with  a 
bright  fresh  stand.  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Fisher 
Holmes,  La  France,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Helen  Keller,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Mrs.  John  Laing.  and  Marquise  Litta  were  the  most  noteworthy  flowers. 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  second  with  excellent  blooms  of  Madamo 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Helen  Keller,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  and 
Mrs.  Grant ;  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  third.  For  twelve  trebles  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  was  again  successful.  The  best  varieties  were  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  ft  Son,  Colchester,  were  a  good 
second  j  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  third. 

For  twelve  bloiims,  one  variety,  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  scored  with  a 
spleniid  board  of  Mrs.  .John  Laing  ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  second  with  the 
same  variety,  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  ft  Son  third  with  Prince  Arthur. 
For  twelve  Teas,  one  variety,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  ft  Son  were  first  with 
Marie  Van  Houtte.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  ft  Co.  came  second  with  Madame 
de  Watteville,  and  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington,  third  with  The  Bride. 

The  trade  exhibits  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  show.  Mr.  W. 
Taylor,  Hampton,  stsged  boxes  of  Roses  in  which  the  garden  varietiea 
were  noteworthy.  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross, 
sent  a  large  collection  of  Roses,  the  boxes  containing  the  Moss  varietiea 
being  a  feature*  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  ft  Sons.  Swanley,  arranged  a  group 
of  seedling  Aquilegias  and  Stocks.  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Sheen  Nurseries, 
Richmond,  had  a  large  collection  of  ornamental  foliage  plants.  Mr.  J. 
Russell,  Richmond,  staged  a  large  Uble  of  hardy  flowers,  with  Sweet 
Peas  as  a  feature,  also  a.  collection  of  Ivies  and  other  foliage  plants. 
Messrs,  Paul  ft  Son.  Cheshunt,  showed  a  collection  of  garden  Roses  and 
Fasonies.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  ft  Sons,  Norwood,  had  an  attractive  display  of 
Gloxinias  which  were  greatly  admired,  also  a  group  of  Carnations  and 
an  exhibit  of  Caladiuma.  Mr.  Fromow,  Chi&wick,  had  an  interestfaig^ 
collection  of  Japanese  Maples.  Mr.  leeton.  Putney  arranged  a 
I  group  of  Palms  and   other  foliage  plants.    Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  bad  aft 
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•ttnclire  exhibit  of  double  and  single  BegoniM  and  Gloxiniaa  well 
•nanged  with  foliage  plants.  Messrs.  Jaa.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
were  present  with  a  collection  of  Fseonies  and  other  hardy  flowers. 
Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Sons  arranged  a  collection  of  Ferns.  Mr.  T.  S. 
TTare,  Ltd.,  Tottenham,  staged  a  group  of  Begonias,  the  double  varieties 
being  strongly  in  eTidence. 

BYDE.— June  28th. 

Tub  Byde  Horticultural  Society  held  its  annual  show  of  Boses  in  the 
beantilhl  grounds  of  Appley  Towers,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hntt,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  thunder  shower  in  the  afternoon,  the 
day  was  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  the  attendance  was  exceptionally  largv. 
The  Island  Boses  were  of  first-class  quality  ;  sise,  form,  colour,  sind  sub- 
stance of  the  blooms  being  remarkably  good. 

In  the  open  classes  for  thirty-six  Boses  in  twenty-four  varieties, 
twenty.fonr  distinct,  and  twelve  Teas,  distinct,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co. 
Mcured  the  leading  honours.  In  the  Island  classes,  Mrs.  E. Croft  Murray, 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  H.  Kent),  was  first  in  each  of  the  following  clasies  : 
Twenty-four  Boses,  distinct,  twelve  distinct,  eighteen  distinct,  six  bunches 
of  garden  Boses,  and  for  a  miscellaneous  coUeotion  of  Boses ;  the  same 
exhibitor  also  secured  the  I.W.  Horticultural  Improvement  Association's 
certificate  for  the  best  stand  of  Boses  in  the  show.  Mr.  T.  L.  Winthorpe 
(gardener,  Mr.  Chas.  Pruce),  secured  the  premier  awatds  for  a  bouquet  of 
Boses,  a  hand  bouquet,  and  a  basket  of  Boses.  J.  O.  Brook,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Spragg),  Bev.  J.  Shearme,  Col  Smith,  &  Prismali, 
Mr.  J.  Lee- White  (gardener,  Mr.  Knapp),  Miss  Carur  (gardener,  Mr.  G. 
Kent),  Mrs.  Mainwaring  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Burden).  Mrs.  Harbridge 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Cluitt),  were  also  successful  exhibitors  in  the  Island 


The  pritcipal  prixswinners  in  the  amateurs*  and  cottagers'  section  were 
Messrs.  O.  Willisms,  G.  E.  Lipscombe,  G.  Leek,  B.  H.  Bullock,  J.  Wood- 
ford, and  Victor  Kent.  For  table  decorations,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Kent  and 
Mrs.  A.  Meannan  secured  first  and  second  prises,  respectively.  Mr.  £.  C. 
Goble,  F.B.H.8.,  staged  a  large  ooliection  of  border  Carnations,  and 
secured  for  a  crimson  seedling  (Carisbrook  Castle)  the  LW.  Hortl- 
enltund  Improvement  Association's  certificate  for  a  new  variety.  The 
exhibition  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  genial  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
J.  Eley. 

CANTEBBUBY.— June  29th.' 

The  twenty-first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Canterbury  and  Kent  Bose 
Society  was  held  in  the  Foiestors'  Hall  on  June  29th.  Owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  Bose  season  in  the  locality  the  show  was  not  quite  up  to  the 
usual  standard,  either  m  respect  to  the  number  or  quality  ot  the  exhibits, 
though  one  of  the  fe&tnres  of  the  show  was  the  flowers  staged  by  Mr.  G. 
Mount,  not  for  competition. 

In  the  premier  class  for  eighteen  blooms  in  distinct  varieties  the  first 
honours  fell  to  Mr.  B.  E.  West.  Beigate,  who  showed  fresh-looking 
spemmens  of  Etienne  Lovet,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Star  of  Wsltham,  Mr».  J. 
£aing,  La  France,  Francois  Michelon,  Maman  Cochet,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Niphetos,  Prince  Arthur,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Madame  G.  Luizet, 
Louis  Van  Hontte,  Madame  Hoste,  Gustavo  Piganeau,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Bosahne  Marie  Bodocanschi,  and  A.  K.  Williams.  Mr.  J.  Stonely  was  a 
very  close  second,  and  Mr.  H.  Walters,  Eastweli  Park,  third. 

Mr.  West  also  had  the  best  twelve  blooms  in  distinct  varieties,  showing 
in  his  stand  good  flowers  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Baroness  Bothschild,  and 
Marie  Baomann.'  Mr.'  Walters  again  took  second  honours,  and  Col.  Pitt 
third.  CoL  Pitt  had  the  best  stand  of  six  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each. 
Among  bis  flowers  were  good  specimens  of  Madame  Gabriel  Luiaet  and 
.Dupuy  Jamain.  Mr.  J.  Stonely  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr,  H.  Walters 
third. 

In  the  sectioii  open  to  growers  of  less  than  1000  plants  Mr.  8.  Hill 
Dean  had  the  best  dozen  distioot  flowers,  which  included  fresh  specimens 
ol  Maman  Cochet,  Madame  G.  Lulzer,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  La  France. 
Miss  Hawksworth  won  in  the  class  for  nine  distinct  blooms.  Mr.  S.  Hill 
.Dean  claimed  premier  honours  with  four  trebles,  showing  The  Bride, 
X  K.  Williams,  Maman  C6chet,  and  Mrs.  J.  Wilson.  Mr.  H.  Foster, 
Aihibrd,  was  second  ;  and  Miss  Hawksworth  third. 

Canon  Hollsnd  had  the  best  three  Teas  in  distinct  varieties,  showing 
Madame  Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Madame  Cbsin.  For  six  Teas 
the  highest  honours  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Stonely,  who  showed  Innocente  Pirola, 
Souvenir  d'  Elise  Yardon,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
Hon.  E.  Gifford,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  The  Bev.  F.  B.  Burnside 
was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Saunders  third.  Col.  Pitt  had  the  best  nine 
Teas,  showing  among  others  good  flowers  of  Anna  Olivier,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  and  Comtesi e  de  Nadaillac.  Ther^  were  only  two  exhibitors  in 
the  class.  For  six  Teas  in  one  variety  Mr.  T.  Wacher  was  first  with 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mr.  S.  Hill  Dean  being  second,  and  Col.  Pitt 
third.  Miss  E.  Margerison  showed  three  fair  flowers  in  the  class  for 
'  three  distinct  blooms,  and  the  same  exhibitor  also  had  the  best  half  dozen 
m  distinct  sorts,  open  to  growers  of  less  than  150  plants.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Williamson  was  second. 

C!oL  Pitt  has  the  best  six  H.P.'s  in  one  variety,  showing  Madame 
G.  Luizet  Mr.  H.  Walters,  Eastweli  Park,  was  second  i  and  Mr. 
J.  Stonely  third.  Mr.  S.  Hill  Dean  had  the  best  nine  trusses  in  distinct 
varieties,  his  best  flowers  being  The  Bride  and  Maman  Cochet.  Mr. 
W.  Saunders  was  placed  flrst  with  six  blooms  in  distinct  varieties, 
foUowod  by  Canon  Holland,  and  the  latter  exhibitor  won  with  three 
traUes.  In  the  class  for  a  basket  of  Boses  Miss  Worsam,  Ashford^waa 
first  with  an  arraogsment  of  William  Allan  Bichardson,  Miss  Biron* 
flcooad,  and  ]&iCs8  £.  Worsam  third. 


DUBLIN.— June  29th. 

The  faithful  were  wending  their  way  to  prayers  aa  we  took  the* 
opportunity  of  a  brief  prejudicial  inspection  of  the  summer  show  of 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland.  Held  this  year  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  it  was,  for  this  season  at  least,  held 
in  the  time  of  Boses,  and  one  cannot  but  recollect  that,  even  with  later 
dates,  this  has  not  always  obtained.  The  Society  had  pitched  its  tenta 
for  the  Bose  feast  on  the  greensward  of  Merrion  Square,  and  armed  with 
a  passport,  which  was  not  scrutinised,  we  entered  the  gates  and  were  in 
the  thick  of  the  table-laying.  Perhaps  we  expected  too  much,  perhaps- 
not ;  anyway,  considering  the  propitious  season,  quantity  or  quality  did 
not  appear  to  be  over-average,  if  even  tiie  border-line  was  reached,  and 
when  all  was  fixed  up  decently  and  in  order,  the  roomy  tents  gave  the 
appearance  of  being  only  scantily  furnished.  Notably  was  this  the  cas^ 
in  those  devoted  to  miscellaneous  exhibits,  whioh  inadequately  backed  up- 
an  exhibition  of  which  Boses  were,  of  course,  the  chief  feature. 

The  challenge  plate,  value  25  guineas,  presented  by  Messrs.  Alex«. 
Dickson  &  Sons  of  Newtownards  for  the  best  stand  of  thirty-six  blooms, 
in  not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties,  was  easily  taken  by  Mr.  Colohan^ 
gardener  to  F.  A.  Millar,  Esq.,  with  a  good  stand  of  fresh,  well  con- 
trasted blooms,  among  which  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Margarei  Dickson,  H» 
Schultheis,  La  France,  and  Countess  of  Bosebery  wei^  conspicuous.. 
Mr.  Porter,  gardener  to  Lord  Ashtown,  came  second,  in  whose  stand 
was  a  fine  bloom  of  Killamey  ;  Mr.  CLeary  having  to  be  content  with 
third  honours  for  H.  Dudgeon,  Esq. 

The  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  was  again  led  by  Mr.. 
Colohan,  followed  by  Hume  Dudgeon,  Esq.,  and  Lord  Ashtown,  re* 
spectively.  For  twelve  Boses,  each  different,  Mr.  E.  Bewley,  B.  H.. 
McComas,  Esq.,  and  Lord  Ashbrook,  were  placed  in  sequence ;  and  for 
twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes,  in  six  varieties,  the  prizes  were  awarded  to* 
Captain  Lewis  Biall,  F.  A.  Millar,  Esq.,  and  Lord  Ashtown ;  Mr.  E» 
Bewley  taking  flrst  for  a  stand  of  six  Teas  and  Noisettes.  First  for  six. 
dark  Roses  went  to  F.  A.  Millar,  Esq.,  who  also  led  in  the  class  for  six 
light  varieties  ;  and  Hume  Dudgeon,  Esq.,  had  the  best  six  La  France^ 
capitally  staged  by  Mr.  O'Leary.  A  silver-gilt,  silver,  and  bronze  medal 
of  the  Society  were  offered  for  three  bunches,  in  three  varieties,  aet  up  in 
vases,  and  were  won  by  Hume  Dudgeon,  Esq.,  Geo.  Drimmie,  Esq.,  and 
Edmund  D'Olier,  Esq.  Miss  Peyton  was  awarded  first  prise  for  a  basket 
of  Boses  and  foliage ;  Miss  Pim  second,  and  H.  Dudgeon,  Esq.,  with  a 
charming  basket  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  daintily  aet  up  by  a  young: 
lady,  to  whom  we,  in  our  ignorance,  had  pre-awarded  the  palm,  had  to  be 
content  with  third. 

Space  precludes  notice  of  a  few  minor  awards  in  the  Bose  tent,  but 
hononr  must  be  given  to  the  great  Irish  rosarians,  Messrs.  Dickson  of 
Newtownwards,  tor  a  grand  exhibit  set  up  in  their  faultless  way,  whiok 
occupied  a  long  side  table.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Triomphe  de  Caen,  Mrs. 
Mawley,  Bev.  Alan  Cheales,  and  Bessie  Brown,  the  latter,  a  charmini^ 
H.T.,  stood  out  conspicuously  amongst  the  hundreds  of  fine  blooms. 
The  Dicksonian  stand  of  twelve  Marquise  Litta  was,  too,  a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  for  mention  ere  remarking  that  here  endeth  the  Boses. 

Not  in  order  of  sequence,  but  probably  in  interest,  hardy  flowera  came- 
neit  for  notice.  Here  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  the  old  Chester  firm,  made- 
a  brave  display,  the  deep  blue,  massive,  globular  heads  of  Allium  nobile- 
standing  out  boldly  in  their  most  interesting  group.  In  the  chief 
ooytpeting  class  for  a  stand  of  twenty-four  bunches,  in  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties.  Lord  Ashtown  had  all  his  own  way  ;  and  Mr.  Mitchi- 
son,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Col.  Crichton,  oame  first  in  the  succeeding  claa» 
for  hardy  flowers.  Honours  for  the  best  six  table  plants  were  taken  by 
Mr.  McLennon,  gardener  to  Lord  Carew,  and  Mr.  Bigg,  gardener  to  Lord 
Cloncurry,  to  whom  was  awarded  the  blue  riband,  a  challenge  plate  value 
10  guineas,  lor  a  fine  stand  of  Carnations,  consisting  of  twenty-four  sprays^ 
three  blooms  in  a  spray.  A  challenge  cup,  value  5  guineas,  presented 
by  Mr.  Watson  of  the  Clontarf  Nurseries  tor  a  stand  cf  twelve  bunchea 
of  Carnations  went  to  the  Hon.  Col.  Crichton.  Harking  back  for  the> 
moment  to  hardy  flowers  proper,  Mr.  Wataon  staged  an  axoellent 
ezhibit,  and  his  charming  stand  of  Viola  blooms,  set  up  in  sprays,  waa 
(mite  a  feature. 

^  Fruit  classes  were  not  strung,  but  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  wef» 
mndly  shown  by  F.  V.  Westby,  Esq.,  reminding  one  of  the  Colemaik 
Hamburghs  which  made  Eastnor  Castle  noted  back  in  the  seventies :  and 
Strawberries  were  never  better  dished  np  in  Dublin  than  those  virhisb 
secured  for  Edmund  D'Olier,  Ebq.,  the  first  niize  for  a  single  dish» 
Tomatoes  were  brought  up  in  fine  form  by  Mr.  McKenna  of  Cluitfleville^ 
who  also  came  first  with  three  dishes  of  Strawberriea  in  that  class.  Otber 
classes  are  regretfully,  but  unavoidably,  passed  oveir,  alUiough  a  passing 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  beautiful  plant  group  oontributed  by  F.  W. 
Moore,  Esq.,  from  the  Botanio  Gaxdens,  Glasnerin,  containing  amongst 
the  rich  and  rare  fine  specimens  of  Acalypha  hispida  (Sanderi),  not 
forgetting  two  of  his  pupils,  lady  gardeners,  who  were  as  busy  aa  bees-^* 
looking  on — ^while  he  and  his  men  gardenera  set  np  Uie  group  in  his  own 
inimitable  style. — K.,  Dublin, 

SUTTON.— Junk  29th. 

The  eighteenth  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  tho 
Public  Hall,  and  was  one  of  the  best  shows  the  Society  haa  ever  had. 
The  hall  waa  completely  full  of  exhibits,  and  there  appeared  to  be  mocb 
interest  centred  in  the  local  challenge  eup»  while  the  open  dasset  were 
well  filled. 

In  the  olass  for  thirty-six  distinct  tmssei  there  were  five  cN>nipetitora» 
*  Messrs.  Harkness  &    Sons  were  the  most  successful.    The  varietlea 
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were  S.  M.  Kodocanachi.  Heinrieh  Schultheis,  Duke  of  Edinburf^h, 
Madame  de  Watleville.  Etienne  Levet,  White  Lady,  Mart^chal  Niel, 
Chai,  Lefebvre,  La  Fraicheur,  A.  Soupert,  Mrs.  J.  Lain^,  Madame  Haos- 
'znann,  Duchesfl  of  Bedford,  Mavoarneoii,  Dtic  de  Boh<iti.  Rabens,  Dr. 
Andry,  Clara  Wation,  A-  K.  Wniiama,  Alice  Perkins.  Guntave  Pieaneau, 
Margaret  Dicksoo,  G^n^ral  Jacqupminor,  Mrs.  HRrkness,  Pride  of 
Waltham,  Princo  Arthur,  Madame  Floste,  Horace  Vernet.  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Oranr,  Captain  Hayward,  Francois  Michelon,  Souvenir  do  S.  A.  Prince, 
Oloire  de  Margotiin,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
Mrs.  S.  Crawford.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colcbpster,  was  second  with  a  very 
■close  stand.  The  best  flowers  were  Marir3aumann,Tom  Wood,  Madame 
•Gabriel  Luise*,  Lady  Mary  Fir/.win«am,  Francois  Michelon.  Mrs.  J. 
Laing.  Gnstave  Pieaneau.  and  Mane  Verdier  ;  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
-Sod,  Colchester,  third.  There  was  little  to  choose  between  the  first  three 
stands. 

.  Sl^  competirors  faced  the  Judges  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  truasei', 
aistinct.  The  Judges  apppar*  d  to  find  it  impossible  tu  locate  the  best 
stand,  therefore  Messm.  B.  R.  Cant  Und  Prior  &  Son  were  placed  equal  first. 
'In  the  former  stand  Tom  Wood,  Lady  Mary  Fiizwilliam,  Mrs.  J.  Laing. 
Francois  Michelon,  White  Lady,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Marie  Verdier,  and 
Ulrich  Brnnner  were  the  best  flowers,  while  the  latter  firm  exhibited 
Mrs.  J.  Lainii^,  Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  S.  M.  Rodooanaehi, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Tom  Wood,  and  Caroline  Teitouc  in  capital  condition  } 
And  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co..  Colchester,  were  third  with  a  close  exhibit. 

For  tweWe  Teas  or  Noiiettep,  distinct,  there  were  only  three  com- 
petitors. Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  were  first  wjih  a  strong  exhibit ;  the 
varieties  were  Niphetof,  Catherine  Mermot.  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Princr, 
Innocento  Pirola,  Madame  Cusin,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Caroline  Kuster, 
Cleopatin,  Medea,  Maman  Cochet.  Marie  Van  Houtte.  and  Alba  Bores. 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  k  Co.  came  second  with  a  brii^ht  collection  ;  the  best 
.flowers  were  Ethel  Brownlow,  Madame  Cusin,  Jules  Finger,  Marie  Van 
fioutte,^  Amazone,  Medea,  and  Madame  Hoste  ;  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  third. 

For  twenty-four  trusses,  distinct,  in  the  amateur  division,  Mr.  E  M. 
Bethune,  Horsham,  proved  the  vic:or  with  a  dean,  fresh  board,  the  best 
flowers  were  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Marie  Bsnmann,  The  Bridp, 
Etienne  Levet,  Bridesmaid,  and  Kaiierin  Augusta  Victoria;  Mr.  R.  E. 
West,  ReigatP,  took  second  place.  For  eight  trebles  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune 
was  again  in  the  first  place  with  a  capital  oxhibil.  The  varieties  were 
Mad.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Mrs.  J.  Laing*  Marie  Van  Elontte,  Marie  Baumann, 
Carolino  Testout,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
^nd  S.  M.  Rodocanachi.  Mr.  R.  £.  West  followed.  There  was  a  better 
competition  iu  the  class  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes.  Mr.  E.  Af.  Bethune 
again  secured  the -premier  award  with  Caroline  Kuster,  Souvenir  d'Elite, 
.Ernest  Metz,  Medea,  Catherine  Blermet,  Francisca  Kruger.  Brid^simaid, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillar,  and  The  Bride,  in  good  condition.  Mr.  R.  E.  West 
^aa  seoond,  and  Mr.  R.  W  Miller  third. 

For  twelve  distinct  trusfes  Mr.  P.  Burnsnd  secured  the  first  place 
with  a  capital  exhibit.  Mr.  W.  C.  Ttomaine  taking  seoond  place.  For  six 
trebles  Mr.  Percy  Burnand  was  again  first  with  a  beautiful  box.  The 
^rarieties  most  noteworthy  were  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Captain  Haywanl, 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Innocente  Pirola ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Romaine  was 
second.  For  nine  distinct  trusses  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  Finchley,  was  easily 
4he  victor,  followed  by  Messrs.  G.  Monies  and  E.  Wi'ikins  in  the 
'Order  named. 

NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY,   CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

July  1st. 
Tbe  exhibition  of  Roses,  that  has  become  such  a  prominent  feature, 
«ot  only  in  the  Rose  world,  but  also  in  the  list  of  the  Crystal  Palwe 
Company's  attractions,  was  held  on  Saturdav  last  under  fairly  favourable 
auspices,  so  far  as  the  weather  is  concerned.  Rose  growers  hatie  locg 
known  from  bitter  experience  that  the  season  was  a  most  unpropitious 
one,  and  this  was  only  too  well  illistrated  on  this  occasion,  when  weak 
flowers  were  far  more  numerous  than  one  is  aocnstomed  to  see  at  these 
gatherings.  Not  thaf  the  show  was  a  failure — it  was  nut  that,  but  the 
average  of  excellence  hat  become  so  high,  that  when  an  exhibition  falls 
below  the  retrogression  becomes  at  cace  very  noticeable.  In  numbe^,  too, 
there  was  a  marked  diminution,  the  entrants  having  fallen  from  eleven  to 
•three  in  some  of  the  classes.  This  decrease  was  perceptible  in  both  the 
narserymen^s  and  amateurs*  classes,  and  several  growers  who  have  be^n 
prominent  at  previous  showa  were  on  this  occasion  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  As  usual  the  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out,  and 
.  reflected  much  credit  on  Mr.  Mawley.  It  was  painful  to  m^ny  visitors  to 
see  Mr.  D'Ombrain,  hitherto  so  ac;ive,  being  wheeled  in  a  chair,  and 
everyone  will  express  a  heartfelt  wish  that  he  may  be  restored  to  good 
health,  not  for  the  benefit  of  rosarians  alone,  bnt  also  of  the  horticultural 
.  world  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Nurserymen— General  Section. 
The  immense  amount  of  interest  that  cuetomarily  centres  in  what 
is  known  as  the  nurserymen's  trophy  class  showed  no  signs  of  diminution, 
for  flrom  the  time  of  judging  there  was  a  constant  stream  of  visitors 
before  the  several  boxes.  There  were  six  competitors,  each  staging 
■eventy-two  distinct  single  trustes,  and,  needless  to  say,  the  number  of 
excellent  flowers  was-  considerable.     The  premier  award  went  to  Mr. 

.  B.  R.  Cant,  who  staged  splendidly.  There  were  colour,  form,  and  fresh- 
ness in  almost  all  the  blooms,  the  vsrieties  of  which  included  Gustavo 
Piganeau,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Duke  of  Edinburgh^  Mrs.  R.  G.  S. 

.Crsw'ord.  Ulrksh  Brunner,  Countess  ef  Caledon,  Maurice  Bemardin, 
La  France,  Francois  Michelon,  Cleopatra,  Tom  Wood,  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 

,  William,  S.  M.  Rodoiianaohi,  Mnriel  Grahame  (superb),  Marqnise  Litta, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Xavier  Olibo,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 


Her  Majesty,  Duke  of  Fife,  Caroline  Testout,  Crown  Prince,  Madame 
Gabriel  Laizet.  Bridearaaid,  An^uste  Rigotard,  The  Bride,  Marie  Verdier. 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Mario  Baumann,  Madame  Cutio,  Le  Havre, 
Mrs.  Sandford,  Rev.  Alan  Cheales.  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Helen 
Keller,  Charlotte  Gnillemot.  Alfred  Colomb,  Jean  Ducher,  H  raee  Vernet, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Duchessede  Morny,  Kaiserin  Angupta  Victoria, 
Abel  Carri^re,  Innocento  Pirola,  G^r<5ral  Jacqueminot,  White  Lady, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Edouard  Andr^,  Souvenir  d'nn  Ami,  Duke  ol  Connaoght, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Comte  Roimbaud,  Golden  Gate,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
Margeret  Dickson,  Madame  Eogdoe  Verdier,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Marie 
Rady,  Medea,  Mons.Noman.  Maman  Cochet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marchioneit 
of  D  >wnshire.  La  Fraicheur,  Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Ludre, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Earl  of  DueFerin,  Ernest  Metz,  Mrs.  Cocker,  and 
Madame  Hoste.  The  second  podtion  was  annexed  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
and  Son.  who  were  in  strong  form.  The  varieties  included  Ethf  1  Brown- 
low,  A.  K.  Williams,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, Marquise  Litta,  Her  Majesty,  Pride  of  Reisate,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Capt  Hsyward,  Bridesmaid,  Fisher  •  Holmes,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Maman  Cochet,  Jean  Ducher,  Cleopatra,  Tom  Wood.  Mrs.  J.  Lainic 
(superb).  Prince  Arthur,  Marie  Verdier,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  The 
third  position  was  assigned  to  Messrs.  Harknets  &  Sons,  Bedale*  whose 
stand  contained  good  examples  of  Oomtesse  de  Ludre,  Luciole,  Marie 
Verdier,  Bridesmaid,  A,  K.  Williams,  Horace  Vernet,  aJid  Mra.  W.  J. 
Grant. 

A  most  interesting  class  is  that  for  forty  distinct  varieties,  three 
trusses  of  each,  arranged  triangularly,  whicl^  perhaps  calls  for  more  skill 
in  the  placing  of  the  blooira  than  in  the  case  of  the  singles,  as  the 
judicious  blending  of  the  colours  largely  governs  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  exhibit.  The  sUnd  sent  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  and 
to  which  the  premier  award  was  given,  was  composed  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Gdn^ral  Jacqueminot  (very  fine).  La  France,  Helen  Keller,  White  Lady« 
Fran9ob  Michelon,  Mrs.  'R.  G.  8.  Crawford,  Marie  Baumann,  Mada«e 
Gabriel  Luizet  (fine),  B>auty  of  Waltham,  Her  Majesty,  Duchesse  de 
Morny,  Margaret  Boudet,  Madame  C.  Joigneau,  Maman  Cochet  (fine). 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Marquise  LitU, 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Ulnch  Brunner,  Prince  Arthur,  Marchioness  of 
Downfchire,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Innocente  Pirola,  Susanne  M.  Rodocanachi 
(fine),  Carnlioe  Testout,  Earl  of  Duiferin,  Marie  Van  Houtte  (very 
delicate),  Mario  Verd'er,  The  Bride,  Abel  Carr.ftre,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 
(very  fine),  Camille  Bernnrdin.  Mar^chal  Niel,  Tom  Wood,  Margaret 
Dickson  (splendid).  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  and  MerveiUe  de  Lyon.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  second.  His  best 
examples  were  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Gustavo  Piganeau,  I^Iarqoise  Litta, 
Ml  dame  Gabriel  Luizet  (fine).  Tom  Wood,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
Bridesmaid,  Madame  Cuiln  (fine).  Msrie  Verdier,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 
(splendid  \  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  k  Co.  were 
third.    There  were  five  competitors. 

For  forty-eight  Roses,  distinct,  the  competition  was  keen,  there  being 
three  exhibitors,  of  whom  Mcs»».  J.  Townsend  k  Co.  went  to  the  front. 
The  varieties  comprised  Gostave  Piganeau  (very  fine),  Caroline  Testout, 
Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Etif nne  Levet,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Marie  Rady, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Her  Majesty,  Fisher  Holmes,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Comte 
Raimbaod,  Heinrieh  Schultheis,  Ulrioh  Brunner,  Niphetos,  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  Maurice  Bernsrdin,  White  Lady,  Alfred  Colomb,  The 
Bride,  La  France  de  89,  Madame  de  Watteyille,  Earl  Duiferin,  Clio^ 
Giin^ral  Jacqueminot,  Marchioress  cf  Londonderry,  Victor  Verdier, 
Pride  of  Waltham,  Prince  Arthur,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Prince  CamUle  de 
Rohan,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Margaret  Dickson,  Horace  Vernet,  Mrs. 
R.  G.  S.  Crawford,  Souvenir  de  Thfcr^se  Levet,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
rhas.  Lefebyre,  Catherine  M^rmet,  Duke  of  Teck,  Marie.  Van  Houtte, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  Isasc  Periere,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Abel  Carriere,  and  Bridesmaid.  The  flowers  were  even  and 
c!ean,  though  not  particularly  large.  Messrs.  G.  k  W.  H.  Burch,  Peter- 
borough, were  secoiid  with  a  less  even  stand.  The  b(st  were  White 
Lady  (fine).  Gustavo  Piganeau,  Madame  Joseph  Deibois,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Marchioness  of  Duiferin,  Clio,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  k  Co.  were  a  creditable  ihird. 

In  the  class  fcr  t«^enty-four  distinct  single  trusses  there  were  seven  ex- 
hibitors, and  many  were  the  handsome  flowers  contributed.  Mr.  O.  Prince 
was  a  splendid  premier  prizetaker  with  tie  were  that  mere  fresh  and  bright. 
The  varieties  were  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marquise  Litta,  Her  Majesty, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Beauto  Lyonnaise,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Marshal  Niel,  Mrs. 
R.  G.  S.  Crawford,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Reynolds 
Hole,  Margaret  Dickson.  Gustavo  Piganesu,  Maman  Cochet,  Victor 
Hugo^  Innocc'nte  Pirola,  The  Bride,  Pi inoe  Camille  de  Rohsn,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Frangjis  Micht^loo,  Catherine  Mermer,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
Golden  Gate,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  a  most 
creditable  second,  with  beit  examples  of  Muriel  Grahame,  Madame  O. 
Luizet,  Maman  Ci  chet.  Bridesmaid,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria.    Mr.  J.  Mattock  secured  the  third  placa 

There  were  five  stands  in  the  cltus  for  twenty-four  trebles,  and  Mr.  J* 
Mattock  proved  to  be  the  most  successful.  Tbe  board  comprised  Mrs.  J, 
Laing,  Catherine  Mermet  (fine),  Marquise  Lata,  Souvenir  dun  Anii,  Gus- 
tavo Piganeau.  Mrr.  R.  G.  S.  Crawford,  Prince:*s  Beatrice,  Earl  Dufl^erin, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Her  Msjesty,  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  Eclair,  Princess  of  Wales,  Grand  Mogul,  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Madame  Cusin,  Margaret  Dickson,  Duke  of  Fife,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  A.  E.  Williams,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  and  Maurice  Bemardin. 
Messrs.  G.  k  W.  H.  Buroh  were  second  with  a  fresh  stand  including 
amongst  others  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Ulrich  Brnnner,  Gustavo  Piganeau, 
Margaret  Dickson,  CapL  Haward,  Madame  Hoste,  and  Niphetos.  M^sari. 
J.  Townsend  k  Sons  werJs  third. 
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Aceording  to  the  tch^ale  clasi  6  it  for  '*  tweWe  bloomn,  distinct  Ttrietiei 
•of  RoMs  tent  out  by  Messri.  A.  Dickson  k,  Sons,  Kewtownards,"  and 
«  reference  note  shows  that  rosarians  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Grahsme, 
Ibe  eminent  amateur,  both  for  the  Dickson  cop  and  the  sum  of  £5  which 
i%  divided  amonf^t  the  three  prisewinners.  On  this  occasion  five  stands 
were  plaeed  before  the  Judges,  and  the  premier  position  wss  seeared  by 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  k  Co.,  who  starred  Mrs.  R.  G.  S.  Crawford,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant  (very  rich\  Marchionesi  of  Downshire,  Marchioners  of  London- 
derry,  Mariraret  Dickson.  Helen  Keller,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Marchioness  of 
Dufferin,  Countess  of  Caledon,  Ethel  Richardson,  Tom  Wood,  asd 
Helen  Drew.  Messrs.  A.  Dicksnn  &»Sons  were  second,  their  best  flowers 
beiDi^  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Bessie  Brown.  Muriel  Grahame,  and  Marchioness 
of  Downshire.    Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  wss  third. 

Then  followed  a  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties  (to  include  not  more 
than  six  varieties  of  Teas  or  Noisettes),  seven  trusses  of  each,  arrani^ed 
in  twelve  yases  or  other  receptacleii,  exclusive  of  boxes,  on  a  space  not 
exceeding:  6  feet  by  4  feet.  Mr.  G.  Prince  deservedly  secured  the  ohief 
«ward  with  a  delightful  exhibit  of  richly  coloured  flowers.  Mr.  J. 
Mattock  was  a  fair  second,  bat  the  flowers  were  too  formally  arranged. 
Messrs.  Paal  &  Son,  Cheshnnt,  took  third  place. 

NuBSEEYMEN— Tea  or  Noisette  Sectioh. 

A  very  important  and  always  beautiful  section  is  this.  The  chief 
«1asa  was  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  Tarieties,  and  the  first  prize 
was  handsomely  won  by  Messrs.  F.  Cant  k  Cf^.,  Colchester,  whose 
«xamples  of  Catherine  Merroet,  Innoeente  Pirola.  Ernest  Mr ti,  Madsroe 
Cusin,  Madame  Hosfe,  Cleopatra.  Maman  Coehef,  Rubens,  Souvenir  de 
6.  A.  Prince.  Sonvenir  d'lin  Ami,  Golden  Gate,  Niphetos,  Madame  de 
'WatteTiIle,  Bridesmaid.  Medea,  Amazone.  Ethel  Brownlow,  The  Bride, 
Empress  Alexandra  of  Rnsnis,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Sonvenir  d*£lise. 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillsc,  and  Hon.  Edith  Gifford  were  good.  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  was  second  with  best  examples  of^  Madsme  Cusin,  Mar<$cha1  Niel, 
t^atherioe  Mermet,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Princess  of  Wales,  Anna  Ollivier, 
Madame  Hoste,  and  Innoeente  Fi.'ola.  Mr.  G.  Prince  came  third  with 
smaller  flowers,  many  of  which  lacked  freshness. 

For  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes,  distinct,  single  trusses,  Mr.  J.  Mattock 
went  ahead  with  smsU  fresh  and  brightly  coloured  blooms  of  Madsme  de 
Watteville  (fine),  Mar^chal  Ntel,  Souvenir  d*ao  Ami,  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  Aroasone.  Catherine  Mermet  (fine).  The  Bride,  Maman  Ccichet, 
Conites«e  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Madamo  Hosle  Messrs.  J.  Borrell  &  Co .  Cambridge,  took  the  second 
award  with  a  lively  stand.  The  best  were  The  Bride  (rery  flne\  Maman 
Cochet  (rich  in  colour),  Luciole,  and  Ernest  Metz.  Messrs.  J.  Townsend 
%xA  Sons,  Worcester,  were  third  with  small  flowers. 

In  the  clsss  for  eighteen  Teas  and  Noisettes,  distinct  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  there  ^ere  four  exhibitors.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  with  a 
beaatifnl  stand,  was  first.  The  flowers  were  clean,  fre«h.  and  of  good 
colour,  and  included  Marosn  Cochet.  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Souvenir 
d'nn  Ami,  Comtesae  de  Nadaillac,  Golden  Gate,  Madame  de  Watteville, 
Annie  Ollivier,  Catherine  Mermet.  The  Bride,  Muriel  Grahame.  Brides- 
maid, Marshal  Ntel,  Ernest  Metz,  Luciole,  Innoeente  Pirola,  Princess  of 
.  Wales,  Niphetos,  and  Madame  Cu>in.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  came  second  with 
The  Bride,  Maman  Cochet,  Muriel  Grahame.  Bridesmaid.  Cleopatra. 
MadMse  de  Watteville,   Catherine   Mermet.    Marie  Vsn   Houtte,  and 

•  SouTenir  d'un  Ami  as  his  best  vsrietiea.    Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  were 
.  third. 

NlTBSEBTMEN-  GJkBDBN  OR  DECORATIVE  ROSES. 

The  advance  in  this  section  of  Rose  culture  was  probably  never  better 

>  illoatrated  than  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last,  when  some  superb 

examples  were  shown.    Relative  to  exhibiting  in  either  of  the  three 

anbjofased  classes,  the  schedule  says  :  **  Exhibits  in  this  section  maj  be 

•  ataged  in  vases,  boxes,  nr  other  receptacles.  Each  varieiy  to  he  in  a 
aeparate  raceptaele.  All  Hjbrid  Peipetnuls  (except  the  single  flowered 
varieties)  are  to  be  entirely  excluded.  All  Teas  and  Noisettes  and  Hybrid 
Teaa  mentioned  in  the  N.R  S.'s  catalogue  of  Exhibition  Roses  are  also  to 
be  ezdnded.  Moss,  Provence,  and  other  summer  flowering  Roses  may  be 
ineladed.'*  The  chief  class  was  for  thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  not  less 
ihan  three  trusses  of  each,  arranged  in  a  spsce  not  exceeding  10  feet  by 
8  feet.  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son  were  a  grand  first  with  a  w«ll.nigh  perfect 
stand,  including  polynntha  grandiflora,  rngosh  Madame  C.  Worth,  Moss 

•  Blanche  Morean,  H.  T.  Dawn,  Noi«ette  W.  A.  Richardson,  PanKB  Carmine 

•  Pillar,  Moss  Blanche  de  Courbet,  Madame  Pemet  Ducher,  H.  T.  Camoen^, 
Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  Madame  Falcot,  Royal  Scarlet,  Janet's  Pride, 
Ma  Capncine,  luoida  plena,  alba  simplex,  Alister  Stella  Gray,  Crimson 

•  Bambler,  Kldeale,  Anna  Maria  de  Montravel,  Fimbriata,  Clsire  Jacqnier, 
Madame  P.  Cochet,  Rosa  Mondi,  Souvenir  de  Christophe  Cachet.  Moss 
Prdifio,  Madame  Chedsne  Gninoisseau,  rugosa  alba,  Psyehe,  Spong, 
Gloire  dea  Polyantha.  Reine  Blanch,  Gustave  Regis.  Perles  des  Jardins, 

«  Oeline  Forestier  and  Perle  d*Or.  The  only  other  exhibitors  were  Messrs. 
G.  Cooling  k.  Sons,  Bath,  who  showed  strongly  for  second  place.  Very 
'Oonspionons  were  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Papillon,  Dr.  Grill,  Cooling's 
Single  Crimson  Redder,  Mdlle.  Laurette  Messimy,  Crimson  Ramblir, 
macrantha.  Princess  de  Monaco,  and  Dr.  Rouges. 

Of  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  three  trasses  of  each,  the 
apace  occupied  not  to  exceed  6  feet  by  3  feet,  there  were  three  com- 

Setitors,  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  k  Co.  secured  the  premier  award  with 
nnehea  of  Crimson  Rambler,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Reine  Olga  de  Wartem- 
l>nrg,    Madame    Falcoc;,    Marqnis    of    Salisbury,    Madame    Chedane 
.  OnuMiiaseaiu  Bardoa  Job,  Crested  Moss,  Gustavo  Regis,  Ceeile  Bronner, 
L'Ideale,    Souvenir    de    Catherine  Gnillot,  Mdlle.  XiUirette   Mesaimy, 
.  ^ladame  A.  £.  Notte,  Ma  Capocine,  Coipmon  Moss,  Madame  Pemet 
Bnshar,  and  Rainbow.    Mr.  C.  Tamer  was  second,  his  best  flowers  being 


GusUve  Regis,  Bardon  Job,  Rosa  Mundi,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Hebe's  Lip, 
Madame  Peroet  Ducher.  Old  Moss,  Reine  Olga  de  Wartemburg,  Red 
Damask,  and  Princess  Marie.    Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  third. 

There  was,  too,  a  further  class  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  open  to 
all  nurserymen,  in  which  net  less  than  three,  or  more  than  seven  trusses 
of  each  could  be  staged,  and  this  also  was  of  great  bpauty.  Mr.  C.  Turner 
went  to  the  front  place  with  attractive  examples  of  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
Perle  des  Panachiers,  Crimson  Rambler,  Princess  Marie,  Reine  Olga  do 
Wurtemburg.  Rosa  Mundi,  Madame  Pierro  Cochet*  Madame  Cecile 
Brunner,  Old  Moss,  Alister  Slella  Gray,  L'Ideale.  W.  A.' Richardson, 
Hebe's  Lip,  Madame  Pemet  Ducher,  The  Garland.  P*»rle  d'Or.  Madame 
Fttlcot.  and  Anna  Maria  de  Montravel.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  k  Co.  were 
second,  and  Mr.  G.  Prince  third.    Toere  were  four  exhibitors. 

Open— General  Section. 

The  first  class  scheduled  in  the  aeotion  that  was  open  to  all  comers 
was  for  twelve  blooms  of  Hybrid  Teas,  distinct  varieties,  and  here  of  the 
six  stagers  Messrs.  F.  Cant  k  Co.  went  right  ahead  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Caroline  Testoot,  Marquise  Litta,  La  France.  Lady  Mary  Fitswilliam, 
Charlotte  Guillemot,  Clara  Watson.  Kaiserin  Angusta  Victoria,  Souvenir 
de  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Souvenir  de 
Presidont  Carnot,  and  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  all  in  good  form.  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  was  second,  and  showed  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Killarney.  Souvenir  de  President  Carnot,  and  La  Fraicheur  in  great 
form.    Messrs.  A.  Diokson  k  Sons  were  third. 

There  were  six  stands  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  yellow 
Rose,  and  superb  quality  was  conspicnouf.  Mr.  G.  Prince  with  beauti- 
fully coloured  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  was  a  decided  first ;  Mr.  J.  Mattock, 
Headington,  Oxford,  was  second  with  richly  hued  blooms  of  Marie  Van 
Hoatte;  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  third  with  Madame  Hoste.  Intheolaaa 
for  twelve  blooms  of  any  white  Rose  twelve  growers  fac*»d  the  Jndges, 
and  of  these  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant  was  a  grand  first  with  White  Lady  in 
perfect  form  ;  Messrs  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  were  first  with  Bessie  Brown  ; 
and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  third  with  The  Bride. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  light  or  dark  crimson  Rose  there  were 
eight  competitors,  all  showing  well.  Mesiri.  D.  Prior  k  Son  were  first 
wiih  a  beautiful  stand  of  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot ;  Mr.  C.  Tamer,  Slough, 
followed  with  rather  small,  but  very  fresh,  clean,  and  well  coloured 
blooms  of  Ulrich  Bronncr  ;  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  k  Sons  were  third  with 
Gustare  Piganeau.  Mr.  C.  Tamer,  with  superb  flowers  of  Mrs.  J. 
Laing.  was  most  successful  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  pink  or 
rose  coloarad  Rose  out  of  over  a  dczrn  stagers.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  with  splendid  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  k  Son 
with  Mrs.  John  I«aing.  . 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette  Rose,  the  premier  position 
was  secured  by  M*".  G.  PVince  with  lovelv  flowers  of  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac  ;  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  second,  and  Mrasrs.  F.  Cant  k  Co.  third. 
There  were  about  half  a  score  of  exhibitors. 

'  In  the  class  for  nine  blooms  of  any  new  Rose  there  were  foar 
competitors,  and  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  k  Sons  secured  the  premier  award 
with  charming  examples  of  Bessie  Brown.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester, 
was  a  good  second  with  clean  examples  of  Mrs.  Cocker,  and  Messrs.  F. 
Cant  k  Co.  third  with  Mrs.  F.  Cant.  Then  came  a  clafs  for  twelve 
blooms,  distinct  varieties,  of  Roses  offered  for  the  first  time  In  English 
nurserymen's  lisU  in  the  spring  of  1896  and  subseqaently.  Them  were 
four  sUgers,  and  the  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  k  Sons  were  again  to  the  front. 
The  varieties  comprised  Countess  of  Caledon,  Bei sle  Brown,  Rev.  Alan 
Cheales,  Killamey,  Muriel  Grahame,  Robert  Duncan,  Ulster,  Mrs.  Ed. 
Mawley,  Daisy,  Madame  C.  Raraey,  Antoine  Rivoire,  and  Tom  Wood. 
Mr  B  R.  Cant  followed  with  best  blooms  of  Antoine  Rivoire,  Mrs. 
Cocxer,  Killarney,  and  Ferdinand  BateL    Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  were 

third. 

Gold  Medal  Rose. 

"  The  class  for  new  seedling  Roses  was  seheiuled  thus  :  ''Three  troasea 
of  any  new  seedling  Rose  or  di»tinct  sport  (either  not  yet  in  commerce  or 
not  first  distributed  earlier  than  November,  1898)  ;  a  ground  plant  of  the 
variety  must  also  be  shown."  Mr.  G.  W.  Pper,  Uckfield,  secured  th« 
gold  medal  for  Sunrise,  a  variety  that  has  been  largely  shown  in  London 

this  year.  ^ 

Open— Garden  ok  Decorative  Roses.   . 

There  were  only  three  classes  in  this  section,  of  which  the  principal 
was  for  twelve  distinet  varieties  of  single  flowered  Rosea  (Roses  with  only 
one  row  of  petals),  not  less  than  three  trusses  of  each.  The  premier 
award  went  to  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  who  sent  Nutkatensis,  Paal's  Carmine 
Pillar,  rugora  humilis,  Nutkaensis,  Royal  Scariet,  galUca  pamila.  Single 
White,  Andersoni,  Lady  Ashton,  Brenda,  Pink  Roamer,  and  Lady 
Penaance.    Mr.  C.  Tumer  was  sooond,  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock  third. 

Of  nine  distinct  varietiea  of  Roses,  suitable  for  battonholea,  not  less 
than  three  or  mom  than  seven  trasses  of  each  variety,  them  were  foar 
exhibitors,  and  the  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  J.  Mattock,  G.  Prince,  and 
J.  Townsend  k  Sons  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  are  hem  gimn. 
The  last  class  in  the  open  section  was  for  a  set  of  three  sprsys  of  Roses, 
sniuble  for  ladies'  wear,  with  any  folisge  or  grasses,  and  it  brought  forth 
three  contribatom.  and  Mm.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Colchester,  wsa  an  easy  first. 
Miss  Beatrioe  H.  Langton,  Hendon,  was  second  ;  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook, 
North  Finohley,  third. 

Amateurs— General  Section. 

Four  competltom  faced  the  Judges  in  the  amateur  champion  dasi 
for  thirty«six  blooms,  distinct,  but  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Hitchin, 
added  to  his  previous  victories  once  more.  The  exhibit  waa  a  worthT 
one  in  ©very  way,  and  contained  the  medal  bloom,  which  was  FnnQOia 
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AGohelon,  Marchioaesa  of  Londonderry,  Earl  DafTerin,  La  France,  Ulrich 
Brminer,  Mrs.  J.  Laing^,  6a«taY»  Piganean,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet. 
Captain  Hayward,  Helen  Keller,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford 
formed  the  back  row,  while  the  gecond  row  contained  Her  Majesty, 
Bridesmaid,  Muriel  Grabame,  Horace  Yernet,  Madame  de  Watteville, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Catherine  Mormet.  Comte  Raimbaud,  Madame 
Cusin.  Comtesse  d*'  Ludre,  Kaisertn  Angunta  Vietorio,  and  Dnpny  Jimain. 
The  iront  row  flowers  were  A.  K.  Williams,  Caroline  Kuster,  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  Innocente  Pirola,  Duchess  of  Bedford.  Madame  £. 
Verdier,  Edouard  Andr^,  Merveille  de  Lyod,  Marie  Baumann,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Madame  Hausmann,  and  Lady  Mar^  Fitzwilliam.  Mr. 
T.  B.  Haywood,  Reigate,  was  a  very  dose  second  with  typical  blooms  of 
Gustaye  Piganean.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Her  Majesty,  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Caroline  Testont,  Comtesse  d'Oxford, 
Margaret  Dickson,  and  Tom  Wood ;  the  R6v.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Harering,  was  third  with  a  good  dinplay,  which  included  good  blooms  of 
Helen  Keller,  Francois  Michelon,  Uirich  Brunner,  Mrs.  J.  Laiog,  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 

For  twenty-four  distinct  varieties  there  were  four  comp4>titorg,  but  the 
RcY.  A.  Foster-Melliar  proved  too  strong  for  his  rivals.  The  exhibit  was 
even  and  fresh.  The  varieties  were  Caroline  Testoat,  Captain  Hay  ward, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Dr.  Sewell,  Marquise  Litta,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Margaret  Dickson, 
Madame  G.  Luixet,  Horace  Vernet,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford.  Madame  Hoste, 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  La  Boule  d'Or,  Her 
Majesty,  llie  Bride,  La  France,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Gustave 
Pigisineau,  Medea,  and  Etienne  Levet  Mr.  Alfred  Tate,  Leatherhead, 
was  second  with  good  examples  of  Her  Majesty,  Mnman  Cochet.  Fran^'ois 
Michelon,  Gustave  Pifraneau,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  Prince  Arthur  ;  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Champion,  Reigate,  third. 

There  were  three  entries  fo^  the  twelve  trebles.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
Hitchin,  secured  the  first  prize  with  a  splendid  stand ;  the  varieties  were 
Her  Majesty.  Ulrich  Brunner,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mirie  Baumann, 
Madame  G.  Luizet,  Caroline  Kaster,  Kaiserin  Angucta  Victoria,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Captain  Hay  ward.  Madame  Cusin,  Gnetave  Piganeau,  and 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Re'ente.  came 
iecpnd  with  good  examples  of  Eclair,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford.  Alfred  Colomb, 
and  Ulrich  Brunner  ;  and  Col.  J.  H.  Pitt.  Maidstone,  third. 

There  were  only  three  competitors  for  twelve  blooms  one  variety, 
other  than  Teas  or  Noisettes.  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood  secured  a  good  win 
.with  Her  Majesty,  a  fine  exhibit.  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame,  Leatherhead. 
followed  with  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Colchester, 
with  kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 

For  twenty-four  bloomr,  distinct,  Mr.  E,  M.  Bethnne,  Horsham,  wst 
placed  first  with  a  bright  clean  exhibit ;  the  varieties  were  Gustave 
riganeau,  Abel  Carriere,  L*  France.  Rosieristo  JacobR,  Mrs.  Sharman 
•  Crawford,  Marie  Baumann,  Ulrich  Brunner.  Star  of  Waltham.  Captain 
Hayward.  Madame  G  Luizet,  8.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Mr«.  J.  Lainir, 
Camilla  Berriardin,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria.  Pride  of  Reigate.  A,  K. 
Williams,  The  Bride,  Alfred  Colomb.  Marie  Van  Hoiitte,  Duchess  of 
Bedford.  Caroline  Testout,  Victor  Hugo.  Clara  Watson,  and  Lady  Arthur 
Hill.  Mr.  W.  C.  Romaine,  Windsor,  was  a  good  second 'with  Francois 
Michelon,  Captain  Havward,  Maman  Cochct,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  and 
Mar^chal  Niel,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  West,  Reigate,  third. 

There  were  only  two  exhibitors  of  eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  and  Mr. 
Conway  .Tones  gained  an  easv  victory  with  Captain  Hayward,  Caroline 
Teatnnt,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Marshal  Niel,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Helen  Keller. 
La  France,  Dapny  Jamain,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Duchease  de  Morny,  Dan- 
mark,  Francois  Miqhclon,  Tom  Wood,  Catherine  Mermet.  Madame  J. 
Pierre,  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Medea  ;  Mr.  P.  G.  C. 
Bnrnand,  Reigate,  was  third. 

There  was  a  competition  of  six  entries  foi-  eight  trebles.  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley,  Berkhamstead,  was  placed  in  the  first  position  ;  bis  varieties 
were  Caroline  Testont,  Etienne  Levet,  Marie  Finger,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Margaret  Dickson,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Marquise  Litta,  and  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley.  Mr.  P.  G.  C.  Bnrnand  was  second  with  a  bright  box,  which 
included  good  blooms  of  Mrs."  J.  *Laing.  La  France,  Captain  Hayward, 
and  Fran<?ola  Michelon,  and  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester,  waa  third. 

For  nine  blooms,  any  variety  except  1  >as  and  Noisetten,  there  were 
six  entries,  Mr.  P.  G.  C.  Burn  and  taking  first  with  superb  blooms  of  Mrs. 
S.  Criawford  ;  the  Rev.  Hugh  A.  Bemers.  Harkatead  Rectory,  followed 
with  Margaret  Dickson,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  West,  Reigate,  was  third  with  Mrs, 
J.  Laing.  ' 

^  The  growers  of  less  than  a  thousand  plants  made  »  large  entry 
with  eleven  boxes  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct.  This  was  well  won  by 
Miss  B.  H.  Langton,  Hendon,  with  a  charming  exhibit  The  varietiea 
were  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Her  Majesty,  Gustave  Piganeau.  .La  France, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Marquise  Litta  (silver  medal  bloom),  Caroline  Testout, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Captain  Hayward,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  G^n^ral 
Jacqueminot,  and  Mrs.  S.  Crawford.  The  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  Scole 
Beotory,  cam')  second  with  good  flowers  of  Lord  Wolseley,  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet.  The  Bride<  and  La  France ;  and  Mr. 
G.  Moules,  Hiteben,  was  third.  The  class  for  six  blooms,  one  variety, 
broaght  out  nine  exhibits.  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook.  North  Finchley,  came  first 
with  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing  ;  "Mr.  J.  Bateman,  Highgate,  second  ; 
ftnd  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Worcester,  third,  all  showing  the  same  variety. 

For  growers  of  less  than  five  hundred  plants,  nine  distinct  varieties, 

.   iOTOn  exhibiu  were  staged.    Mrs.  L.  E.  Tinies,  Hitchin,  was  first  with  a 

.  fine  box.    The  varietiea  were  Duke  of  Wellington,  Francois  Michelpn, 

Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Gustave    Piganeau,   Alfred    Colomb,  Ulrich   Brunner, 

^    Margaret  Dickson,  Louis  Van  Houtte.  and  Caroline  Teatout    Mr.  E.  R, 

Smith,  lielford  Lodge,  Was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Carter,  Halstead  third. 


In  the  elass  for  six  distinct  trusses  eight  boxes  were  staged,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Tbomppon,  Ronnds  Green,  winning  first.  Mr.  W.  D.  Fresh  field,  Reigate, 
came  next,  and  Mr.  J.  Hunt  brought  up  the  rear.  Nine  corop etitora 
staged  six  blooms,  one  variety,  but  the  first  award  fell  to  Mr.  F. 
WelJesley,  Woking,  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Mr.  R.  W.  Bowyer  was  second 
with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond  third  with  Caroline 
Testont. 

The  challenge  cup  for  twelve  distinct  trusses  for  growers  of  less  than 
one  thonsand  plants  secured  a  fine  entry.  The  coveted  award  went  to  Mr. 
G.  Monies  for  a  fine  box.  The  varieties  were  Niphetos,  Msrqnise  Litta, 
Kaiserin  Augnsta  Victoria,  FranQois  Michelon,  Etienne  Levet,  Madame 
Cusin,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Souvenir  d'EIise 
Vardon,  Xavier  Olibo,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  The 
Rev.  A.  C.  Johnston  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs  third. 

For  four  trebles  the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberta  was  a  good  first,  and  Mr. 
G.  W.  Cook  third.  The  Ramsey  cup  for  twelve  blooms,  open  to  all 
amateurs,  was  won  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  with  good  blooms  of 
Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Horace  Vernet, 
and  Etienne  Lcvet.  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame,  Leatherhead,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  had  to  be  content  with  third  place. 

For  nine  distinct  varieties,  to  be  displayed  in  vases,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  was  placed  first  with  good  bunches  of  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  followed  by 
Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen.  There  were  twelve  novices  who  staged  six  blooms, 
distinct :  Mr.  J.  T.  Thompson,  Rounds  Green,  came  out  first,  and  Mr» 
A.  C.  Giffbrd,  South  Norwood,  and  Mr.  J.  Wakeley,  Rainham,  were 
placed  equal  third. 

For  six  blooms,  grown  within  eight  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cook  hod  an  easy  victory,  and  secured  the  Langton  cup,  followed  by 
Mr.  J.  Bateman  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith  in  the  order  named.  FoY  six 
blooms  of  new  Roses  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  first  with  Lawrence 
Alien,  Bladud,  Madame  Cadeau  Ramey,  Tom  Wood,  Robert  Lebaudy» 
and  Madame  Eugene  Boullet ;  and  Mr.  J.  Bateman  second. 

Amateubs— Tea  and  Noisette  Section. 

There  was  a  good  struggle  for  the  Tea  and  Noisette  trophy  elass^ 
there  being  six  boards  staged,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Colchester,  securing  the 
coveted  award  with  a  grand  box  ;  the  varieties  were  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince.  Mar^chal  Niel,  Ernest  Mets,  Elise  Fugier  (grand),  Souvenir 
d'EIise  Vardon,  Medea,  Sylph,  Caroline  Kuster.  Francois  Debrieu^,  Anna 
Olivier,  Cleopatra,  Connna,  Golden  Gate,  Bridesmaid,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  Mr.  Alex.  Hill  Gray, 
Batb,  was  second  with  good  flowers  of  Cleopatra,  Golden  Gate,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Maman  Cochet,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  third  honours  fell  to 
the  Rev.  A.  Poster-Meiliar. 

Fur  twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  proved  the 
victor.  The  varieties  employed  were  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
The  Bride,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Cleopatra,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Golden  Gate,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Ernest  Metz,  Princess  of 
Walea,  and  Innocente  Pirola.  Mr.  Alfred  Tate  followed  with  a  close 
aland,  staging  good  specimens  of  Catherine  Mermet,  S'^uvenir  d'EKse 
Vardoa,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Rnbens  ;  and  Uie  Rev.  H.  A.  Bemers, 
Harkstead  Rectory,  was  third. 

Five  competitors  turned  out  in  the  class  for  eight  trebles,  Mr.  A.  Hill 
Gray  coming  fir^t  with  a  fresh-looking  box.  His  blooms  were  Maman 
Cochet,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Madame  Cusin,  The  Bride,  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Comtesse  de  Na*)aillac,  Medea,  and  Catherine  Mermet.  Mr.  O.  G. 
Orpen  was  a  close  second  with  good  trebles  of  Mar^chal  Niel,  Ernest 
Meta,  Sylph,  and  Innocente  Pirola ;  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune,  Horsham, 
third. 

For  nine  blooms,  one  variety,  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  was  first  with  good 
examples  of  The  Bride  ;  I^.  E.  M.  Bethnne  second  with  the  same  variety, 
and  the  Rev.  H  A.  Bemers  third  with  the  Hon.  Edith  Gifford.  The 
growers  of  less  than  500  plants  made  a  brave  show  in  the  class  for 
.  twelve  distinct  varieties,  the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  Scole  Rectory, 
winning  the  first  prize  with  a  strong  box.  The  varieties  were  Comtease 
de  Nadaillac,  Niphetos,  Maman  C^het,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  i^ince, 
Madame  Cusin,  Souvenir  d'EIise,  Cleopatra,  The  Bride,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Muriel  Grahame,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Fierpoint  Morgan. 
Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester,  was  second  with  some  good, flowers, 
which  included  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  The  Bride,  Mar^chal  Niel^ 
Niphetos,  and  Maman  Cochet ;  and  Mr,  Edward  Mawley,  Berkhamstaad, 
third. 

For  nine  distinct  varieties  Miss  B.  H.  Langton,  Hendon,  was  first 
with  a  moderate  box.  Souvenir  d'EIise  Vardon,  Pierpont  Morgan, 
The  Bride,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madame 
Cusin,  Bridesmaid,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Madame  de  Watteville  were  the 
varieties.  The  lUv.  R.  Powley,  Warminster,  waa  a  close  second  with 
typical  flowers  of  Catherine  Mermet,  Medea,  Bridesmaid,  Innocente  Pirola, 
and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  ;  and  Mr.  Ed.  Mawley  third. 

For  six  bloomr,  one  variety,  there  were  sis  entries,  Mr.  Conway  Jonea 
taking  the  lead  with  good  Mar^chal  Niels  ;  the  Rev.  R.  Powley  second 
with  Madame  Cusin,  and  the  Rev.  Page  Roberts  third  with  Niphetos. 
The  growers  of  less  than  200  plants  made  eight  entries.  Mr.  A.  Munt» 
Slough,  gaining  first  position  with  Souvenir  de  8.  A.  Prince,  Bridesmaid, 
Maman  Coehet,  Catherine  Mermet,  Comtease  de  Nadaillac,  Muriel 
Grahame,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Madame  Cnsin,  and  The  Bride.  Mr. 
G.  Monies,  Hitchin,  second  with  great  blooms  of  Souvenir  d'EIise, 
Catherine  Mermet,  and  ^Madame  Lambard ;  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Baxter, 
Brentnood,  third. 

For  six  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  the  Rev.  F.  K.  Burnside,  St. 
Margaret's  Bay,  Dover,  was  first  with  a.beautiiQl  exhibit.    The  varietiea 
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were  The  Bride,  Sylph,  Hedea^  Madame  Hoite,  Marie  Yan.Hoatte^  and 
Madame  de  Watteville.  Mr.  B.  W.  Bow jer,  Haiieybary  College,  Hertford^ 
waa  aeeood  with 'good  tpeeimeiia  of  Ckthenne  Mcrmet,  Innooeote  Firola^ 
and  Maman  Cochet ;  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Hamngiondy  Borgeai  Hill,  third. 
Por  six  bloomty  one  rarietj,  the  Bev.  A.  C.  Johnson,  Capel  St.  Mary, 
SnfEolk,  led  off  with  a  good  box  of  the  Hon.  Edith  Gifiord  ;  the  Rev. 
F.  B.  Bomside  following  with  Madame  ^e  Watteville,  while  Mr,  F. 
Wellealey,  Woldnc,  brongHt  qp  the  rear  with  Anna  Ollivier. 

,  For  loor  trebrae  there  were  seven  competitors,  Mr.  Conway  Jones 
taking  first  position  with  i^ood  Maman  Cochet,  Niphetos,  The  Bride,  and 
Madame  Casin.  Mr.  IL  P.  Landon  was  second  with  good  examples  of 
Madsme  ficste  and  Cleopatra,  while  Miss  B.  H.  Langton  was  thinL  A 
pretty  class  waa  that  for  six  bnnehes  of  seTen  trusses,  arranged  in  vases. 
Mr.  0»  G«  Orpen  led  off  in  fine  style  with  a  grand  exhibits  The  varieties 
were  /Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Caroline  Raster,  flomere,  Medea,  Souvenir  de 
S.  4-  Prinee,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  Miss  B.  H.  Langton  was  second  ; 
the  beat  rases  were  Cleopatra,  Frandsca  Eruger,  and  Anna  OUivier  j 
and  the  Bev.  B.  Powley  third. 

For  aix  Botes,  not  lesa  than  three  Tarieties,  Mr.  Ernest  Bewlay, 
Rathmioes,  Dnbiin,  was  first  with  a  moderate  box  of  Madame  Hoste, 
Marie!  Grahame,  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  and  Caroline  Kusior. 
Mr.  A.  C  Tomer,  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  third. 

AMaTET7B8^GaSDBN  OB  DbCOSATIVK  B08ES. 

For  twelve  distinct  garden  Boses,  not  lesa  than  three  tmsses  of  each, 
there  were  four  entriea.  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Leatherhead,  won  the  cap  with  an 
admhBable. display.  The  Tarieties  were  Crimson  Bambler,  W.  A.  Blchard- 
son,  Beine  Olga  de  Wartemfaerg,  HcSbe^s  Lip,  Aglaia,  Bosa  Mandi,  Gastaye 
R^gis^  fiardott  Job,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Etoile  d'Or,  Anna  Maria 
dcMontrarel,  and  Pefrle  d'Or.  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  was  second  with  beautiful 
bnaebes  of  Ma  Capuctne^  L'Ideale,  and  Gastaye  Begis,  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Campain  third. 

For  nine  distinct  yarietaea  Mrs.  A*  F.  Perkins.  Holmwood,  Surrey, 
was  placed  first  with  good  examples  of  Camoens,  Marquis  of  Salbbury, 
Madame  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  and  Madame  Fernet  Duoher  ;  while  Miss 
Dorothy  A.  Nesfield,  Speldhurst,  was  second,  and  Mies  B.  H.  Langton 
third. 

For  nine  bunches  of  garden  Boses  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  first 
with  a  bright  display.  For  nine  yases  of  Sweetbriars  Mr.  F.  W.  Campion 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  first  prize  for  a  capital  display. 
The  vaiieties  were  Brenda,  Bose  Bradwardme,  Anne  of  Gierstein,  Flora 
Mclyer,  Lady  Penzance^  Lucy  Ashton,  Lord  Penzance,  and  Amy  liobsart^ 

SiLVEB  Medal  Boses. 
The  blooms  that  were  selected  by  the  adjudicators  as  entitled  to  this 
spebial  recognition  were,  in  the  professional  section,  Mis-  J.  lAing,  H.Ph 
from  Mr.  A.  G'.  Green  ;  Muriel  Grahame,  T.,  from  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant ;  and 
Bessie  Brown,  H.T.,  from  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  ;  and  in  the  amateur 
section  Fran9ol8  Michelon,  H.P.,  from  Mr.  £.  B.  Lindsell ;  Princess 
Beatrice,  T.,  from  Mr.  Alired  Tate ;  Marquise  Litta,  H.T.,  from  Miss 
B.  Langton. 

MiSOELLAKEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  formed  a  group  of  Conifera 
and  ahrnbs.  the  variegated  and  ornamental  plants  giving  the  whole  a 
pleasing  effect,  also  a  large  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  Delphiniums^ 
Liliums,  and  a  la^e  variety  of  other  flowers.  Mr.  W.  Bumsey,  Joyn- 
ittg*s  Nursery,  Widtham  Cross,  staged  a  table  of  his  new  Bose  Mrs. 
Bumsey,  which  were  in  first-rate  condition.  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros., 
Bedforo,  aent  Strawberries  Mentmore  and  Thos.  Laxton,  alao  Monarch 
Adniiral,  and  Louis  Gauthier. 

Jtfessra.  B.  Wallace  k.  Co.,  Colchester,  staged  a  table  of  Liliuma' 
Caloehorii,  Pteonies,  Ixias,  and  other  hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  W. 
Spooner,  Woking,  had  a  good  display  of  garden  Boaes,  also  boxes  of 
specimen  blooms.  Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  BrockEampton  Nurseries,  Havant, 
staged  •  large  collsetion  of  Sweet  Peas  intermixed  with  small  Ferns,  the 
coloors  were  bright  and  fresh  looking.  Mr.  Maurice  Priohard,  Christ- 
ehuxch,  sent  %.  choiee  oolleotion  of  haray  flowers,  also  some  of  the  newer 
Nympheas.  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  IJckfield,  Sussex^  staged  a  charming  dis- 
play of  his  new  Bose  Sunrise^  which  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the 
Society,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  other  Bosea. 

,A  collection  of  Carnations  arranged  with  Bamboos  and  Ferns  from 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  formed  an  attractiye  exhibit,  the 
Carnations  were  chiefly  of  the  Malmaison  type.  Messrs.  J.  Gheal  k,  ^k>ns, 
Crawley,  had  an  extensive  display  of  hardy  flowers,  also  boxes  of  Boses, 
anci  a  good  collection  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs  and  foliage  plants.  Messrs. 
G.'jackman  k  Son,  Woking,  staged  an  extensive  dispUjir  of  Boses  and 
otlier  hardy  flowers.  The  garden  Boses  formed  an  attractive  feature, 
esieoially  a  box  of  W.  A«  lUchardson,  of  an  exceptionally  good  colour. 

HABBOW.— July  4th. 

The  annual  Bose  show  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Dudley  Lodge,  and 
as  -far  as  the  flowers  were  concerned  mast  t>e  voted  a  success.  The 
exhibits  in  the  open  classes  were  quite  up  to  the  average  this  season, 
though  perhaps  there  was  not  so  much  oompetition  as. last  year. 

T^ere  were  four  competitors  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  Roses,  distinct, 
Mr.  B.  B.  Cant,  Colchester,  taking  the  first  prize  with  a  good  exhibit. 
The  varieties  were  Gustavo  Pigaaeau,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Innocente  Pirola,  Helen  Keller,  Her  Majesty,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Duke  of  Fife,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Fran90is  Micheloa, 
and  La  France  in  the  back  row  ;  the  middle  row  were  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  Maurice  Bernardin,  White  Lady,  Earl  of  Dufferio,  Mar^chal 
2Hel,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mrs.  Cocker,  Madame  Delville,  Lady  Mary  FiU* 


William,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Medea,  and  Captain  Hay  ward  ;  while  in  the  front 
row  were  Marie  Banmann,  Bridesmaid,  Prioce  Arthur,  Madame  Cusin, 
Jeanne  Soupert,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  S.  M.  Bodooanachi,  Muriel  Grahsme, 
Abel  Garriere,  Catherine- Mermet,  Marie  Verdier,  and  Mrs.  &  Crawferai, 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  k  Co.,  Colchester,  were  seoond  with  a  somewhat .  weaken 
display,  the  rain  of  the  preceding  day  baring  left  its  legacy  on  the  Uooim. 
There  were  good  flowers  of  A&quise  Litta,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  A.  K* 
Williams,  Msigaret  Dickson,  Medea,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Verdier, 
Fran90i8  Michelon,  Captain  Hayward^  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  bon,  Cheshunt,  were  third  with  good  blooms  of  Duke  of  Fife,  Mrs.. 
J.  Laing,  Captain  Hayward,  Bev.  A.  Cheales,  and  Catherine  Mermet. 

The  Colchester  growers  had  it  all  to  themseivos  in  the  class  for  twelre 
Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mr.  F.  Cant  taking  first  with  a  strong  exhibit.  The 
varieties  were  Maman  Cochet  (a  grand  bloom),  Medea,  Bridesmaid,  The 
Bride,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Madame  Ousin,  Cleopatra,  Souyenir  don 
Ami,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marshal  Niel,  Ethel  Brownlow,  and  Muriel 
Grahame ;  while  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant  followed  with  Bridesmaid,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Souvenir  de  6.  A.  Prince,  and  The  Bride. 

Three  competitors  stoged  in  the  leading  amateur  class  for  twenty*fonr 
Itoses,  distinct,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Berkbampstead,  winning  first  position  in 
fine  style.  The  varieties  were  Marquise  Liita,  Mrs.  K  S.  Crawford, 
S.  M.  Kodocanacbi,  Her  Majesty,  Guaiaye  Piganeau,  Margaret  Dickson, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  A.  K.  WiUiams,  Clio, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Caroline  Testout,  Comtesse  d'Oxtord,  La  France,  E.  Y. 
Teas,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  (grand),  Marie  Finger,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Marie  Baumann,  Baroness  Bothschild,  Prince  Arthui; 
and  Etienoe  Levet.  The  Bev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  fiayering,  was  second 
with  good  blooms  of  Marquise  Liita,  Lawrence  Alien,  La  France,  Helen 
Keller,  Madame  Joseph  Bonnaire,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Madame  Delville, 
and  Mr.  B.  K  West,  Keigate,  third.  ^        ,,     ^^ 

For  eighteen  Boecs,  aistinct,  the  first  prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  O. 
Acton  Dayii,  Harrow,  with  a  moderate  exhibit  The  competition  for 
twelve  blooms,  distinct,  was  better,  Mr.  L.  S.  Pawle,  Harrow,  coming 
first  with  a  good  box.  The  best  varieties  were  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Marquise  Litta,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Mr.  J.  McAndrews,  Harrow, 
was  second  with  a  moderate  exhibit,  and  the  Hev.  E.  C.  E.  Owen,  third. 

Mr.  J.  Allen  was  first  for  six  Boses,  distinct,  follewed  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Guillomard,  with  a  close  box,  while  a  few  exhi:>itors  had  added  foliage, 
whksh  effectually  put  them  out  of  the  running  \  and  the  same  mistake 
occurred  in  the  cIms  for  six  Teas  or  Noisettes.  Mr.  J.  B«  Cater»  Harrow, 
was  first  with  neat,  fresh  blooms,  and  Captain  Johnson  second  with 
smaller  flowers.  In  the  members'  class  Mr.  F.  Spencer  won  first  place 
with  a  capital  exhibit.  Mr.  F.  Cant  secured  the  medal  tor  the  best  bloom 
in  the  show  with  Miirquise  Litta  in  splendid  condition. 

Messrs.  B.  Wallace  k  Co.,  Colchester,  staged  a  characterisUc  display 
of  hardy  floweret  which  included  a  cboico  collection  of  Liliums,  also 
Calochorti,  Brodiseai,  Pseonies,  and  Irises.  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Cheshunt, 
ooniributed  hardy  flowers,  chief  of  which  weie  Phloxes,  Morina  Icngifolia, 
Alstidmerias  in  variety,  Agrostemma  Walkeri,  some  good  Delphminms, 
and  Pseonies.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waitfaam  Cross,  presented  a  fine 
display  of  Boses,  arranged  in  boxes  and  baskets.  The  most  conspicuous 
were  Souvenir  de  Caiherine  Guillot,  Madame  Hoste,  White  Lady, 
Aurora,  Madame  Pernet  Dncher,  Marquise  de  Salisbury  (a  charming 
baaket),  Madame  Jules  Groley,  Eochantreas,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Tennyson, 
and  Madame  Eugene  Beseil.  Messrs.  Kelway,  Langport,  Somerset,  sent 
a  large  collection  of  Delphiniums  and  Gaillardias  in  splendid  condition. 
Mr.  F.  Cant  staged  a  large  collection  of  garden  Buses,  which  were 
4ach  admired.  The  chief  varieties  were  Perle  d'Or,  Laurette  Messimy, 
Queen  Mab,  Madame  A.  Gerard,  Cecil  Biunner,  Gustave  Jiegis,  Baoui 
(jhauvry,  and  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
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CHERRIES  VERSUS  QUASSIA* 

These  are  few,  yery  few,  I  presume*  who  can  produce  ^  crop  of 
Cherries  on  garden  walls  without  sufi*ering  annoyance  from  the  attack 
made  on  the  trees  by'  the  disagreeable  multitudes  of  black  aphides. 
Always  when  the  fruit  crop  is  set  and  advancing  towards  the  stoning ' 
period  can  these  pests  be  found  coating  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  and 
points  in  myriads,  sucking  out  the  juices  fronf  the  tree  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  crop  l>ecomes  jeopardised,  if  not  actually  losL 

ft  needs  an  early  application  of  some  insecticide  to  effectually  eradicate 
them,  and  nothing  I  have  tried  does  this  so  well  or  so  cheaply  as  quassin 
extract,  ai  compounded  decoction  of  quassia  bark  and  other  ingredients 
fatal  in  its  contact  with  the  enemy  in  question.  The  gardener  haa  few, 
if  any,  friends  among  the  feathered  tribe  that  will  step  in  and  put  the 
flies  to  a  useful  purpose  as  food.  They  would  indeed  be  benefactors  if 
they  could  only  be  induced  to  cultivate  a  taste  ior  these  or  any  other  of 
same  species.  Quassia  extract  can  be  prepared  at  home  by  boiling  the 
bark  with  a  proportion  ot  soitsoap,  but  as  this  entails  considerable 
labour,  and  it  can  be  procured  so  ctieaply  from  the  manufacturing 
sundriesman,  or  through  the  seedsman^  it  can  scarce^  be  said  to  be 
economy  to  prepare  one's  own. 

There  are  other  insecticides  that  are  equally  effectual,  no  doubt,  for 
Cherry  syringing  in  the  summer,  but  having  proved  none  so  exhaustively 
OS  quassia,  I  cannot  speak  of  tbem  with  the  same  confidence.  If  other 
readers  can  name  another  as  effectual,  cheap,  and  easy  of  preparation, 
they  would  be  doing  good  service  in  gtying  Journal  readers  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  and  trials.  Tobacco  water  used  to  be  much  in 
favour,  but  its  objectionable  smell  and  stain  causes  quassia  to  be  placed 
a  long  way  in  frottt.-^S.,  Witts^ 
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ABNORMAL   TULIP. 

Tbk  Tnlip  MBt  bjr  "B.  B."  li  eoilalnlj  enriaui,  and  tb«agh  ws  hare 
oecuiiHUtUj  imh  examplai  of  the  Mma  natnra  in  Iho  late  !>.  Hogg'j 
oollectioD,  wa  ha* c  sot  obwrrcd  any  ao  itniDK  u  the  ipecinMii  which  la 
raprodooad  in  fig,  5, 

We  tftit  the  apeoinao  to  one  of  onr  Ereat  Tnlip  axperta,  who  replied  : 
*■  Thete  \t  BOlhisf  tttrj  ezlraordinuy  in  the  OMnrranoe  of  an  axil-bulb, 
a>  «e  call  it— (.t^  ■  o ' :  atilt  it  la  a  ntj  inieraetinK  miation,  and  teema 
a  curiooa  place  for  a  bnlb  to  form. 

"ArooDg  mj  Tnlip*  I  hare  nolieed  one  or  two  dmilar  inatancea.  In 
1692  or  1S91  I  coUected  Hten  ot  eight  hum  a  collecilon  of,  aa  new  ti  I 
can  tecolleet,  tSOO  bolbi,  and  plaoled  them  and  kept  Ihem  aaparately 


RlJtT, 


■i  leaf 


noted  aa  'axil'  balba  ;  whan  [be;  bloomed,  Ihejrwere  judoflfae  tame  kind 
and  aa  thonitb  one  bad  planted  an  ordinar;  offiat  i  ilie  for  *ixe  1  ahould 
prefer  an  offaat  ai  aironger  and  likely  to  bloom  Honer, 

"IntareitinK  the  oceurreoce  ii  decidedly)  taken  in  conjanetion  with 
the  fact  of  the  bulbs  pntlingdown  <  dropperi ' — ihat  ie,  as  cffiet  bnlb  6  or 
T  incheg  below  tbe  other  <flieta   or  main  hnib  at  the  bottom  of  a  lort 

"I  ean  ftame  no  tbaory  on  Ihi*  fact ;  I  once  ibooght  that  if  the 
Tnlip  iometimea  produced  a  bnlb  on  ibe  item  in  tbe  axil  of  the  gnard 
leaf,  and  1  took  anaj  a  (tem  from  the  bnlb  ai  aoon  a*  ihe  plant  waa  well 
grown,  I  might  pcihapa  propagate  a  plant  like  a  cntting,  but  tbe  experi- 
ment waa,  of  coune,  a  f^ure." 


THE  YOUNG   GARDENERS'   DOMAIN. 

Thk  Straw  ber  by. 

The  Strawberry  ii  ana  of  tbe  bnt,  and  alio  the  moit  popular  and 

profitable  of  atnall  hardy  fruiti.    It  i>  well  worthy  of  (he  poaiiion  it  hold*, 

aa  it  ia  diffieuU  to  conceive  of  anything;  more  pleating  than  clean,  freih, 

well-ripeDed  finite.    The  snpply  from  the  open  ground  may  be  eoniider- 


ablr  proloncrd  by  making  tm«M  plantation*  on  botderawllk  aoJth  and 
north  upect*  I  the  naln  portion  ocanpjlDg  one  of  the  quartsri,  and 
iooeeediog  tboae  on  u.e  aoain  trarden,  and  preoeding  thoie  on  tie  north    . 

To  lecnre  the  neoeuarj  planti  in  good  condition  a  taffldent  qnantity 
of  3  or  4'inch  puti  nuy  be  filled  with  a  oomnOit  of  good  Joam,  leaf  aoil, 
and  deoayed  manure  ;  and  in  tbeie  Ihe  mnnert  nbonld  be  layen^  aa  earlr 
aa  obtainable.  It  if  much  better  to  layer  Ihem  In  poll,  ai  by  thia  mean» 
earlier  and  better  plaotj  can  be  obtained,  and  no  cheek  will  be  eiperieaoed 
in  remoTing  them  to  their  final  puilioni.  The  pota  mn>t  be  aianined 
daily  for  water,  and  grovlb  abonld  not  be  allowed  to  extend  beyond  the 
layered  plant.  When  rooted  they  may  be  detached  and  placed  in  a  ahady 
poBilion,  wber«  they  ibonld  remain  nnlil   tbe  land  it  ready  tor  Iheir 

liround  that  U  moderately  rich  and  inclined  to  be  heary  1*  beat 
■niied  for  the  caltitatlcn  of  the  Strawberry.  1(  Ibe  aite  ia  wet  nUdew 
wiU  attack  tbe  planta,  if  too  dry  they  vill  antler  tW>m  drought.  It 
ahoold  be  trenched  2  CMt  deep,  mixing  plenty  of  atable  manure  with  Ihe 
toil  during  the  operuhko,  that  there  may  be  a  atore  ot  food  from  whack 
Ike  plantt  anay  otttain  an  nnfailing  anpply.  Newly  trenched  groimd 
■hould  be  allowed  to  aeltle  or  be  well  trodden  before  planting,  to  aeeure 
that  firm  fin*  tilth  ao  aMenttal  to  the  culiivation  of  hardy  fruita. 

Some  growera  pnt  tbe  planla  into  nunery  beda,  and  defer  plantiog- 
nntil  ipring  ;  but  in  my  eip«riese«  I  have  iaTariably  obaerved  the  beat 
reaulta  to  coma  from  thoie  planted  in  Augait,  a*  theaa  make  good  planta 
by  the  end  of  aatumn.  and  a  crop  of  fruit  [will  be  leeured  ihe  following 
aeaaon.  Tbe  dlitanco  apart  at  which  the  planti  are  to  be  put  will 
depend  npon  the  Tariely  ;  from  ID  to  30  Inchet  between  the  rowa,  and 
15  to  24  ineheg  in  the  row,  may  be  taken  a*  a  lafe  tule.  It  wi]l,boweTsr, 
be  found  a  good  plan  to  put  double  tbe  number  of  plant*  in  the  row  ^ 
the  crop  they  yield  will  amply  repay  for  tbe  iitlle  extra  labonr.  After 
the  fir^i  year'*  fruit  i>  gathered  every  other  plant  may  be  removed  [  the  ' 
remaining  onea  will  then  be  at  the  normal  diiiance  aparL 

Dur  ng  the  month  ot  May,  or  earlier  if  required,  ilrawy  itable  manur* 
may  be  put  between  the  row*  tor  ihe  parpue  uf  keeping  Ihe  fruit)  clean, 
reiainiug  moiilure,  and  leriing  a*  a  muluh  to  ihs  pUnlF,  Hut  goiugOTcr 
with  the  Dutch  bos  tJ  looten  Ihe  surface  toil  and  lu  dettroy  seada. 
Before  ihe  Irult  cotumeni^e*  to  ripen  It  is  gooil  practice  to  raiae  them 
from  the  ground  ;  thi*  may  be  done  liy  meana  ot  foilied  twigi,  but  a 
betler  way  i*  lo  place  three  or  lour  (iiikei  lo  a  plant,  and  to  pnt  aome 
lafSa  round  ihem  un  which  to  luipeiid  Ibe  Iruiie,  Tba  work  can  be 
easily  and  quicLily  doue,  and  many  ol  the  ttooil  truila  will  be  preaened 
that  might  atberniae  di.-ciy,  eipecially  ilunng  \rol  Hvalhrr.  To  protect 
the  Iruit  from  birdt,  ilBket  aboulil  be  dri>en  in  round  the  quarter  and 
down  the  centre  ;  along  ihe  topi  of  these  aire  or  airing  may  b«  fattened,, 
and  oier  ibis  ibe  net  c*n  be  placed,  pegging  it  down  at  the  aidei  and 

Attention  nill  Iw  required  in  takiDgoff  rnniien,  eipeclally  from  yount( 
planlnlionp,  on  which  they  are  proJuced  earlier  and  luore  freely  than  ola 
uuea,  and  it  nut  required  ihcy  should  be  remuveil  ua  they  appear,  that  the 
plants  may  not  le  weuliened  by  uteleti  growth.  When  the  fruit  ia 
(fathered,  and  ibo  r«qu  rrd  numlwr  of  yuuug  plants  obtniued,  ihe  planta- 
tiuD  may  be  cleaned,  remaring  all  runners,  dead  leaie*,  acd  manure,  and. 
lightly  (lir  Ibo  surfuce  of  tbe  toil  to  enconrage  the  gruwlh  and  iba- 
mainring  of  strong  crawni  fur  ibe  enauing  teasou.— S.  P. 

AtJUILEGlAS. 

AT  tbe  present  time,  amongit  all  our  hardy  plants,  too  much  praise 
can  scarcely  be  beitoHcd  upou  ineie  iiiiereatinK  puois.  Tlieir  hamlnesSr 
freedom  in  bloomiag,  aoU  eflecUTrneei  in  Tariou*  colour*  make  the 
Columbines  molt  DHful.  The  claim*  of  tbeie  planta  are  (uch  thai 
tbeir  exclusiun  Irom  gardens  cannot  be  jnitiliea.  A  few  sprays  will 
furnish  any  vase,  as  there  ii  tuch  a  degree  <ii'  lighmeap,  coupled  witb 
the  peculiar  lormaiion  of  the  dowers,  tnat  makui  ihvm  almost  unap- 
proachable. 

There  are  a  Urge  number  of  lo-calied  double  Turieliei  of  tbe  old- 
fashioned  and  widely  known  vulgaris  nbitb  ia  iia  many  form*  and  colour* 
is  Tery  desirable.  Tbe  slognlar  spur-like  appendaites  attached  to  the 
Columbine*  of  ibe  present  time  largely  increase  ibeir  beamy,  and  have 
raised  ihem  to  a  laiourabie  position  m  gardens.  Then  ne  hav*  splendid 
hybrids  trom  the  Caiifornian  apedei,  also  hybrid  lorma  of  Aquilegia 
ccerulea,  A.  cbryaantba,  and  A.  caoaaeniii.  and  oibrri  that  I  have  no* 
enumerated,  all  uf  which  assist  in  the  adornment  of  our  borders. 

The  culture  of  Columbines  is  eitTemely  limple.  A  deep  rich  soil  t* 
most  autlabie  tor  them.  Soma  gardener*  aow  ibe  seed  as  soon  aa  it  i* 
ripe  where  tbe  planta  are  lo  flower,  and  ihe  method  aavcs  time  and  labonr. 
But  on  tbe  other  band,  better  planta  ate  obiiined  by  sowing  tbe  teed 
early  in  the  year  under  glass  in  a  box  of  light  soil,  and  as  toon  as  ihe 
seedling*  attain  a  suitable  aize  ibey  sbonld  be  pneked  off  into  bexe*. 
From  these  they  may  be  removed  lo  nursery  bed*,  where  ibey  ahould  be 
regularly  watered,  except  in  abowery  weather,  and  finally  the  plant*  may 
be  lifted  with  a  ball  ot  loil  and  plaoed  where  tbcy  are  to  Dower  in  the 
autumn,  or  tbey  may  remain  where  they  were  originnllv  planted, — 
F.  W.  G. 

YoBK  Show.— CoBBiCTiON.— Mr.  J.  Tnlletl,  Baby  Castle  Gardens^ 
writes  :  ''  I  have  been  reading  in  tbe  Jorirnal  of  horticatiart  your  report 
of  the  grand  Yorkahire  Gala.  For  ihe  collection  ol  fruit,  six  varieties, 
von  have  put  Mr.  Mclndoe  Hrat  atd  myielf  becoud.  This  is  an  error,  aa. 
I  itcuied  the  premier  award,  and  Mr.  Mclndoe  the  second." 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

TrapagBtlsg  StnwbenlM.—The  tlm*  Hm  iLTTiTcd  wb«it  •  itock  of 
yOQDK  ptftDU  kfaould  ba  prrpBred  in  ordrr  (hit  a  new  plantotioD  of 
Tif^niiu  itork  inay  be  sitablinhfd  ^arlj,  which  inanm  that  ih«y 
will  frait  ««11  the  foltoiring  seuan,  Whan  plantt  are  ivquind  for  pot 
cultor*  it  if  alu  acceasar;  ihat  tliry  b«  rooted  early,  for  ihe  beat  and  the 
■trongMt  plaoia  are  obiaiiwd  from  the  fint  rnnnera.  It  li  important 
that  propagalioa  be  oal]' cariied  out  with  rnnnera  from  Irnitful  planti, 
Ihenfora  thii  mad  be  noted  now,  and  any  that  are  not  fruitful  diicarded, 
alao  the  mn^eri  from  tbem  deitroyed. 

Baatag  fa  Small  Jofj.— Where  a  giood  Uoek  of  planli  it  wanted,  both 
for  forcing  in  pou  under  glaii  in  early  *prin^,  and  for  early  planting 
outdoor!  in  Aogatt,  the  method  of  moling  into  imall  poti  ia 
Mrbapi  the  beat  and  moit  convenicDl ;  S-iooh  poll  or  Urge  60'i  are  the 
belt  lixa.    Place  a  piece  of  mnist  turf  in  the  bottom  ag  drainase.  then 

fill  up  with   a    miitare    of  tabilanliil    loam    and   mr 

firmly  down.  Stand  the  puti  on  the  noil  near  the  pli 
them  in  Ihe  (tround  ai  a  prrciution  sj;ainit  drjing.loo  i 
OTer  on  their  aidea.  Plantleta  jutt  emitting  rooli  ihiiuld  Im  *electe<i 
fixlB|r  them  on  Ihe  »oil  in  the  ^ti  by  mean*  ol  a  alone.  This  is  better 
than  pegging  or  oibcrwiH  lecorinc  Iheoi.  ai  i^a  ■toee  ibadei  lbs  yoaog 
rootlets  and  ke«pi  Ihe  loil  moiit.  Attend  <vell  to  the  watering  until 
•itabtiihed,  and  cut  off  the  poinli  of  the  rnnneri  bejond  the  pota 
Serer  the  mncen  from  the  parent  plant*  ai  iood  bi  ponible  after  the 
TOQng  itoek  ia  rootwl.  The  poti  may  then  ha  conTenientlj  itood 
.  together  On  a  moiit  baee  of  aihef,  where  it  ia  poiaible  to  readily 
water  them. 

Sooting  IK  JlirtiM.— Thii  if  an  excellent  method  of  rooling  a  ttock  al 
,  planti  for  forming  a  new  plantation.  The  tnrTei  should  be  3  or  1  incfaei 
aqulM,  well  moiltenod  in  liquid  manutB  or  water,  and  placed  grau  side 
dowawards  undor  the  (lantleti  lo  be  rooted.  Secure  the  latter  on  ibe 
tnrrei  wilb  a  boohed  peg  or  s  flat  stone,  and  miintain  the  turres  moiiL 
Thau  need  not  be  remored  until  ihe  ground  is  ready  for  planting,  but 
the  mnnirt  mail  be  cut  oft  from  ihe  parent  plinti  when  tbe  young  stock 
liaa  emitted  roots  Into  the  turf.  The  great  point  is  lo  water  freqnrDtly, 
BO  that  the  turf  nerer  becomes  dnst  dry.  If  the  quarlera  for  planling 
cannot  be  prepared  by  the  time  rooting  is  eflected,  it  will  be  ihe  most 
deaiiable  plan  lo  place  the  larves  closely  together  on  a  hard  baie,  and 
there  attend  carefull):  to  the  demands  of  the  plants  for  water. 

Soaltng  BrtuMn  tA»  Soici. — This  is  a  good  system  for  all  but  the  very 
«Brlie«l  planCi.  SlighilT  fork-up  the  soil  if  hard,  and  introdaoo  a  little 
froih  loamy  material.  Thin-out  the  neakeil  runners,  end  sclfct  the  best 
planllat  for  propigation,  wh:ch  ii  usually  Ihe  first  produced.  liej  lOon 
root  in  moist  weather,  but  during  dry  periods  eneoun^!e  growth  by 
watering.  Detach  the  runnen  from  the  parent  plants  ai  soon  as  poasible 
•fler  rooting  of  the  young  slock  Is  eSectad.  It  la  etsenllal  that  orer* 
crowding  be  arolded,  and  shading  of  Ihe  young  plants  by  (ha  foliage  of 
the  old  itoolt.  Many  good  jilants  may  olun  be  found  widiout  any 
asustince  in  the  matter  of  rooting,  and  these  oome  in  handy  for  the  Isier 
plantinga, 

Olsanilng  Trait  Treea. — Frequent  applications  of  water  with  the 
•yrlnge,  hoaepipe,  or  eardan  engine  do  much  towards  naintalnlng  fruit 
tree*  clean,  but  when  much  infested  with  aphia  or  red  spider  inMoticldea 
ebould  b«  applied.  Tobacco  water  is  one  of  Ihe  beat,  and  may  be  prepared 
from  tobacDo  j  uioa,  which  ought  to  be  diluted  bIs  times— that  is.  adding 
•iz  timea  the  quautLij  of  water.  Shoots  that  are  chiefly  infested  at  the 
points  may  be  dipped  In  a  rather  stronger  solotioa.  CaterplUara  which 
roll  themseWei  in  the  leare*  ot  Anrieota  must  be  picked  out  or 
craihed.  American  blight  is  lery  consplcitoai  now  on  Apple  trees,  and 
where  Iher*  i*  lime  to  atiampt  its  eradication  much  of  It  may  lie  daatroyed 
b;  well  brushing  the  infested  parte  with  spirit!  of  tarpanline  or  methylated 
«piriti,  using,  howerer,  no  more  than  i«  absolutely  BeoeBsary. 

Knlehing  and  Watering  Frvlt  Bordara.—Tho  moiitare  in  the  soil  in 
which  wall  tree*  are  growing  is  nsuallj  deficient  at  the  preient  lime 
owing  to  the  rapid  evaporation  from  tbe  foliage,  and  the  demand*  upon 
the  roots  for  tbe  support  of  the  crop.    A  copioue  aoaking  of  water  should 


to  retain  the  moistnre  supplied.    The 
.•Iter  the  watering. 

Tinei  on  Walli. — New  rode  or  canea  ought  to  be  laid  in  from  the 
lower  part*  of  walls  and  given  plenty  of  apace,  Stop  laterals  beyond 
the  Srnlt,  tying  them  out  in  a  regular  manner.  Thin  the  twrrie*  before 
the  bnnchea  become  crowded.    Muloh  lb*  root*,  and  water  freely. 

Wall  Seo*ab«Rl*i  and  Oniranti. — Bed  and  White  Cnrrant*  and 
-Ooaaebmiee  when  trained  on  walls  need  similar  treatment.  At  the 
|«H«ntdmB  thB*iimm*r  pruoiagis  the  moat  important  item.  The  aide 
or  fof«r%hl  ihoot*  can  be  pinched  at  tbe  third  pair  of  leases,  Tbe 
leading  growth  m*/  also  be  stopped  if  the  space  i*  filled,  bat  not  if  there 
u  room  tbt  fnnher  bximiIod. 


FRUIT  FOHCING. 

Peaehea  and  Reetarinai. — Earln  Forced  Tmi.—The  tnet  that  were 
Btarled  from  early  Drcember  to  Itie  new  year  will  for  some  time  hare 
been  cleared  of  their  frnit,  and  having  the  wood  on  which  the  fruit  waa 
borne  removed,  if  not  eatennion,  as  soon  as  the  rrnit  wa*  galbertd,  that 
retained  may  be  eaposod  to  light  and  air.  It  is,  of  course,  esiential  that 
tbe  buds  be  properly  formeil  atid  perfected,  and  the  wood  thoroughly 
matured,  which  in  eneourajied  by  clean  culture  and  proper  supplies  of 
nourishment.  The  trees,  ihrrefore.  must  be  aTringed  and  cleansed  of 
insects,  if  necestarj,  by  the  prompE  appliealinn  of  an  approved  insecticide, 
and  supplied  wilh  waler  or,  in  the  caie  of  weakly  Irees,  liquid  manure  at 
the  roota  A  light  mnlehinfc  will  ulao  tend  to  keep  the  mots  at  the 
surface,  and  prevent  tbe  prematare  ripening  nf  Ihe  foliage.  The  bads  in 
most  caiei  will  ba  auificienlly  plumprd.  and  Ibe  wood  firm  enough  to 
allow  the  roof-ligfata  being  removed.  This  should  not  farther  be  delayed, 
unlest  Ibe  trees  are  unuaually  vigorous,  when  Ihe  lights  may  remain  on 
a  time  longer,  or  it  lifting  is  to  be  done,  unlit  that  is  performed.  The 
removal  of  tbe  roof-lighis  it  an  old  and  commendable  practice,  inanring 
cnmpleCa  rest  for  the  tree*  and  the  ihorongh  tnoiatening  of  the  borders  by 
the  autumn  tains. 

S  ccftsi'on  Hottt. — Tree*  *tarted  in  February  have  Ihe  fruit  ripe,  and 
in  Ibe  case  ot  Ihe  very  early  varieties  cleared  of  their  crops.  A*  the 
fruita  are  removed  cat  out  ihe  shoots  that  have  borne  Ihem,  end  thin  (he 
growths  where  ihej  are  io  close  that  tbe  foliage  cannot  have  I^U 
expoiur*  to  light  and  air.  Cleans*  the  tree*  of  dust  by  meani  of  the 
svringe  or  engine.  Red  spider,  or  any  iusrct  pests,  moat  be  lobdued  by 
Ihe  prompt  application  of  an  insecticide.  Keep  the  borders  thoroughly 
moist,  feeding  with  liquid  maaure  If  the  trees  have  carried  heavy  orope, 
are  at  all  weakly,  or  do  not  plamp  the  buds.  Stop  all  laterals  to  one 
joint  on  vigorous  trees,  or  allow  a  little  lateral  extension  if  the  treea  hava 
the  buds  in  an  advanced  state,  Ihis  prerenling  premature  ripening  of  the 
foliage.  When  the  wood  la  matured  and  the  buda  well  formed  remove 
the  roof-light*.    The  expasnre  to  dew  and  rain  has  an  inrigoratlng  aflbct. 

T,  caBtarted  in  Maroh.—Tiia  trait  of  Ibe  aecond  early  and  mldaeason 
varieties,  which  only  are  worth  growing  for  supplies  after  May  under 
forcing  Irealnwnl,  are  taking  the  last  swelling,  and  should  have  the  leaves 
drawn  aside  and  the  fruit  raised  by  mean*  of  latba  across  the  wires  6f 
tbe  trellis,  ao  that  the  apex  will  be  to  the  ItghL  Inside  and  oolside 
tMmier*  muat  be  watered,  and  liqald  manure  aupplied  until  the  ft'ait  oom- 
menoFa  10  ripen.  A  light  mulch  of  lumpy  manure  will  ieuen  tbe  need  of 
suppllea  of  water,  but  avoid  heavy  mulching.  Ventitalo  early,  or  rather 
increaae  it,  as  a  little  aii  on  all  night  is  very  beneficial,  and  ayringe  by 
7  A.M.,  ventilating  freely  througb  the  day.  When  the  sun  lose*  power  in 
ihe  afleiaoon,  begin  to  rednce  the  air.  and  so  a*  to  raise  the  temperature 
to  85°  or  90°,  wilb  a  syrlDgiag  and  damping  of  tbe  surface.  Thfa,  how- 
ever, must  be  done  with  JHpgmeni,  for  when  the  siin  is  poirerful  and  the 
house  closed  the  water  may  be  heated  ao  as  to  scorch  the  leaves,  which 
oceara  in  span-roofed  houses  running  east  and  weal.  Water  also 
hanging  for  any  length  ot  lime  on  the  fruit  during  the  last  iwelling  is 
lUble  to  damage  the  tkb,  causing  It  to  crack  and  im)Mirting  a  muaty 
flavour  ;  therefore  have  the  ft-olt  dry  before  nightfall,  and  in  dull  weather 
ayringe  only  in  the  morning,  or  damp  the  floors  and  borders  instead  of 
wetting  tbe  trees.  Ceaae  syringing  directly  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen, 
hut  damp  aarfaces,  eapeciatly  the  borders  whenever  they  become  dry,  and 
ventilale  raiher  freely. 

Lattr  HoKii: — Wbero  runa  have  Mien  so  a*  to  moiitan  the  aoil 
thoTOngbly  down  lo  the  drainage,  watering  will  net  be  neceasary,  but 
where  thla  has  not  been  tbe  case  a  thorongh  wateihig  abonld  be  given 
outaide  bordera  ai  well  as  the  inaide,  aSM^ing  liquid  manure  to  treea 
carrying  fhll  crop*.  The  ihooti  ought  to  be  lied  down  aa  they  advance, 
not  crowding  tbrm,  but  allowing  space  for  development,  a*  without  full 
expoeur*  to  light  and  air  Ibe  foliage  cannot  perform  its  function*.  Stop 
the  laterals  at  the  first  joint,  and  to  each  lueceeding  ono  aa  made.  Cat 
back  groBs  ahoots  or  remove  them  altogether.  Ventilate  early  and  fkeely 
and  oloae  early,  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  tbe  hone*,  idmitiing  a  little 
at  tbe  lop  before  nightfall,  and  not  keeping  constantly  dripping  wilh 
moisture.  If  needfal  apply  an  Insecticide,  as  under  no  circumstanoea  must 
red  spider,  thrips,  or  aphides  be  allowed  to  make  headway.  Muleh  the 
border*  with  some  partially  deoajred  manure,  but  not  n 
inch  or  two  thick,  and  lumpy  rather  than  anch  aa  when  w 

UiAnM  Bcuiei  or  Walt  Cam.  —  These  structures  i 
planted  wilh  several  varieties  in  order  to  produce  a  long  a 
fruit,  and  consequently  have  this  in  varioua  itagei.  The  earliest  varieties, 
such  as  Alexander,  Waterloo,  and  Early  Louiie,  have  the  fruit  ripening, 
and  must  not  be  syringed,  while  Ihe  leoond  early  will  aoon  also  require 
to  have  the  water  kept  from  the  fruit.  The  midseason  and  late  varieties 
bare  also  aboot  completed  the  stoning  process,  and  will  shortly  be  taking 
the  last  swelling.  The  trees  must  M  well  supplied  with  water  or  liquid 
manure.  With  plenty  of  ncarishmeut  at  Ibe  roots,  and  tbe  falla|(e 
disposed  10  Ibat  it  ran  nave  light  from  all  poind,  the  truit  awelli  kindly 
and  eolours  well.  Keep  the  growths  thinly  disposed,  every  ahoot  given 
a  fair  share  of  sun  and  air.  Svrioge  about  7  a.m.,  admit  a  Utile  air 
ooBsiantly,  and  Inorease  the  venUlation  with  the  advancing  lemperatore. 
having  it  full  at  75°.  Syringe  again  In  the  afternoon  abcLt  5  P.M.  It 
red  spider  appear  subdue  it  by  foreibl*  Byringing  or  the  prompt  applica- 
tion of  an  intecticide. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Atparagni. — Althongh  cutting  oommenoed  later  than  usual  it  ought 
(o  cease  now.  Unleea  th*  plaitta  hare  good  time  to  develop  and  mature 
abaiidBiiecof*tron(grawtu  they  «aiuiDtprodHe«BbooU  nest  *priii{;    It 


;  will  form  a 
«  generally 
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is  from  the  bads  formed  »t  the  base  of  the  strone:er  j;;rowths  that  the 
finest  shoots  will  be  obtained  next  season.  If,  therefore,  the  clumps 
develop  thickets  of  growths  now,  thin  them  out  freely,  and  those  reserved 
will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  Lonfc.  strong  growths  are  liable  to  break 
down  when  wc't,  and  these  should  be  ronji^hlj  supported.  Seedlings  have 
oome  up  thickly  on  established  beds,  and  if  all  aro  allowed  to  remain 
crowded  plants  will  be  the  result. 

Beans. — ^Topping  Broad  Beans  hastens  the  filling  of  pods,  and  is  the 

readiest  means  of  gettinsr  rid  of  aphides.    A  soaking  of  water  is  reeded 

by  roost  of  the  rows,  and  without  this  assistance  the  crops  will  probably 

be  light  and  soon  over.    Where  Kidney  Beans  are  in  constant  demand 

.  seed  onght  to  be  sown  every  fortnight,  as  the  plants  do  not  long  produce 

^  tendev  yonng  pods.    The  climbing  section,  if  kept  closely  gathered  from, 

,  is  more  continuous  in  bearing.    Runner  Beans  have  in  many  districts 

been  much  crippled  by  frosts,  only  the  late-sown  rows  escaping  injury. 

'  Stakea  ought  to  be  fixed  in  position  before  the  plants  twine  about  each 

.  other.    Nothing  is  gained,  and  much  may  be  lost  by  leaving  the  plants 

too  thickly  in  the  rows.    Brace  the  stakes  together  with  a  line  of  atraight 

stakes  tnken  along  1  foot  or   so  from  the  tops,  or  winds  will  disturb 

them  later.     Those  to  be  grown  without  stakes  must  be  kept  closely 

topped. 

Cabbage. — With  the  prospect  of  a  poor  crop  of  Peas,  Spinach,  and 
Canlifloirers  before  us,  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  keep  Cab- 
bages growing  strongly.  Those  already  cat  over  may  be  made  to  pro- 
.  duce  a  second  or  even  a  third  supply  of  tender  hearts.  Loosen  the 
ground  among  the  plants  with  forkf,  if  need  be,  and  then  either  apply 
liquid  manure  or  sewage  water  freely,  or  surface  the  soil  very  lightly  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  wash  this  in  with  water.  Plants  raised  at  the  same 
'  time  as  Broccoli  ought  to  be  put  out  as  the  ground  is  cleared  of  other 
crops,  not  forgetting  the  fact  that  the  best  Cabbage  is  grown  on  heavily 
manured  land.    Sow  more  seed  of  Rosette  and  other  Goleworts. 

Canliflowera. — Keep  those  already  established  in  their  final  quarters 
well  supplied  with  moisture  at  the  roots.  A  good  breadth  ^f  late  raised 
Autumn  Giant  put  out  now  may  prove  of  considerable  value  next  autumn 
for  storing  in  rough  pits. 

Xettnoe. — ^Transplanting  Lettuce  during  the  summer  months  is  not 
often  attended  with  good  resnlts,  especially  if  the  ground  is  comparatively 
poor.  The  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  sow  seeds  every  fortnight  where  a 
portion  of  the  plants  resulting  are  to  develop  to  their  full  siae.  The  best 
Lettuces  are  grown  on  ground  in  which  half-decayed  mannre  has  been 
freely  dugv  The  Black-seeded  Brown  Cos  is  later  in  running  to  seed 
than  the  Palis  Whita  and  Green  Cos  varieties,,  and  is  a  most  desirable 
summer  and  autumn  variety.  Of  the  Cabbage  varieties  the  Neapolitui 
section  is  the  most  reliable  for  present  soaring. 

Feas.*-The  late,  mildew-resisting  sorts,  notably  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
Autocrat,  mav  yet  be  sown.    It  is  useless  sowing  the  seeds  on  Inmpy 

Sound  or  in  drills  that  have  not  been  previously  wmI  moistened.  Cover 
e  seeds  with  not  less  than  3  inches  of  fine  soil.  Many  rows  of  Peaa 
this  season  will  not  pay  for  staking,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  will  give 
better  crops  if  the  haulm  rests  naturally  on  the  ground.  If  watering,  is 
attempted  let  it  be  thorough.  Draw  the  soil  np  on  each  side  of  the  row 
BO  as  to  form  a  trough,  and  fill  thii  with  water  or  liquid  mannie.  A 
heavy  mnlchisg  of  strawy  manure  helps  to  conserve  the  moiatnre  in  the 
ground. 
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Ikcbease  of  Stocks. 

Thbbe  are  several  ways  of  increasing  the  number  of  stocks  in 
the  apiary.  If  this  is  the  sole  object  the  bees  may  be  allowed 
to  swarm  at  will,  but  if  to  increase  it  is  desired  to  add  a  surplus  of 
honey  they  must  1)0  worked  on  different  lines.  In  a  IkTOurable  season 
it  is  possible  to  double  the  number  of  stocks  in  «n  apiary,  and  also 
obtain  a  rich  harvest  of  honey.  Arrangements,  however,  must  be 
made  early  in  the  season,  either  by  feeding  or  uncapping  sealed  stotes, 
which  wiU  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  bees  to  inoreaaeat  a  rapid  rate. 

As  soon  as  the  hives  are  crowded  with  bees  select  the  strongest 
stocks  for  honey  production.  These  should  be  supered,  and  if  from 
any  cause  the  requisite  number  of  colonies  for  honey  pro- 
duction 18  not  of  the  desired  strength  add  bees  from  the  other  8to<^ 
intended  for  increase  ba  recommended  in  previous  notes  on  doubling. 
Removing  bees  or  brood,  which  really  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
from  a  colony  intended  for  increase  will  not  seriously  affect  it.  Ail 
the  difference  it  will  make  is  that  queen  rearing  will  be  delayed  a  few 
days  until  the  colony  has  increased  in  strength. 

The  next  fisw  weeks  will  be  a  saitable  time  to  divide  colonies  until 
the  required  number  is  obtained.  The  queens  will  thus  become 
fertilised,  and  nuclei  formed  during  the  fine  bright  days  of  summer. 

If  half  the  stocks  have  been  devoted  to  boney  production,  each  of 
the  remaining  colonies  will  make  two  strong  stocks  of  sufficient 
strength  for  successful  wintering,  without  the  addition  of  more  bees. 
If  more  stocks  are  required  extra  nuclei  hives  must  be  formed. 
These  small  stocks  should  be  strengthened  by  adding  a  stock  of  driven 
bees  in  the  autumn.  If  these  cannot  be  procured  the  weak  stocks 
may  be  assisted  by  a  couple  of  frames  of  brood  and  adhering  bees  from 
*a  colony  that  has  been  worked  for  honey  production. 


A  moderate  increase  of  stocks  is  much  better  than  attempting  to 
increase  at  a  too  rapid  rate^  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
colonies  which  are  headed  by  an  active  fertile  queen,  and  are  crowded 
with  bees  in  the  autumn,  invariably  come  out  strongest  the- 
following  spring.  Stocks  should  thererbre  always  be  provided  with 
sufficient  bees  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  This  may  be  done  if 
stocks  are  not  divided  too  much  at  this  season. 

Beabino  Queens. 

Qaeen  rearing  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  increase  of  stocks. 
This  is  a  matter  that  must  not  be  left  to  chance,  and  if  worked  on  the 
right  lines  little  time  will  be  lost,  as  the  majority  of  the  old 
queens  need  not  be  removed  from  their  hives  until  the  day  the  young 
queens  are  ready  to  come  out  of  their  cells.  This  means  an  addition 
of  several  thousand  bees,  which  will  hatch -out  at  a  most  important 
time,  when  the  young  queen  has  commenoed  to  lay. 

The  plan  we  practise  and  recommend  is  to  select  two  or  more  of 
the  strongest  colonies,  remove  the  queen  and  a  oouple  of  frames  of 
brood,  which  will  hatch  within  a  few  days,  and  the  adhering  bees, 
placing  them  in  a  separate  hive,  with  a  fully  drawn  out  comb  on 
each  side.  The  division  board  is  drawn  up  close,  and  they  are 
covered  up  warm.  If  there  are  not  sufficient  bees  to  cover  the  brood, 
shake  them  off  another  frame  from  the  parent  stock.  The  queen  will 
thus  continue  laying  for  another  fortnight,  and  as  the  same  thing 
will  happen  in  those  stocks  from  which  the  queens  have  not  been 
removed,  it  will  be  readily  seen  what  advantage  it  is  to  the  bee- 
keeper not  to  destroy  apy  of  the  queens  until  the  young  ones  are 
ready  to  take  their  place. 

Eeturning  to  the  hive  from  which  the  queen  has  been  removed, 
select  the  combs  in  which  are  newly  kid  eggs.  If  the  eggs  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  comb,  cut  a  few  holes  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
through  the  comb  with  the  point  of  a  knife ;  also  notch  the  bottom  of 
the  comb  from  each  of  the  perforations.  Thus  made  queen  cells  will 
be  formed.  Young  queens  will  hatch-out  on  the  sixteenth  day. 
Previous  to  that,  about  the  fourteenth  day,  the  queen  cells  should  be 
out  out  and  fastened  in  a  frame  containing  brood.  The  old  queens 
may  tiien  be  removed,  and  the  stocks  divided  into  as  many  as* 
are  required. — An  English  Beb-keepeb. 


-TOrCORRESRONDENTS 


^^  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  imtil 
further  notice,  be  directed  to  <'  The  EdxtoVb,  meae  BlU  Be«4, 
WaadaworUft,  S-Wm  and  VOT  to<  12,  Mitre  Court  Ghamben, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  ote  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Oardening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
be  desir^  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particuJar 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  aocompanied  by 
the  names  and  addressee  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nom  de  plumes  are  given 
tor  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Oonespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  AU  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  tibte 
Editor,  though  not  necessarilv  for'  insertion.  We  caimot,  as  » 
rule,  reply  to  questions  througn  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  oannot 
be  inserted. 

Lopping  Branches  firom  Old  Oak  Trees  (0.  /*•). — By  removing  the  laige 
overhanging  branches  now  yon  would  ^atly  interfere  with  the  after> 
growth,,  as  the  foliage  pracdcally  determmes  tne  amount  of  stored  matter 
and  growth  in  the  following  season.  Bat  as  you  do  not  require  growth 
in  the  Oaks,  but  rather  in  the  trees  or  shrabs  they  overgrow,  we  should 
partially  trim  in  the  branches  now  to  admit  some  Ught  to  the  other  stock 
without  undoly  exposing  them  to  the  direct  solar  rays,  but  defer  catting 
back  fully  until  the  antumn,  or  if  the  Oaks  afford  some  shelter  poet- 
poaing  the  pruning  nntil  the  «arlv  spring.  This  would  give  both  a 
chaaos,tfs  very  little  growth  would  accrue  lh»m  lopping  now,  though 
some  would  be  advantageons  as  regards  the  fivmatioB  of  bods  for 
development  another  year. 
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iHTiog  Off  Box  of  Lava  Kower  iScoliaai). — The  graii  ia  protwblj 
bM  long,  bene*  ttarowiDK  the  cut  puti  ao  tbiokJ;  togelber  M  to  clog  the 
oischiDe.  When  the  gi»a»  is  ihlo  or  only  long  (ndi  here  anit  there,  no 
diffiently  ii  e:perieuc«d ;  Imt  why  not  let  the  mkcbine  B  little  higher, 
w  M  only  to  remora  the  loo^  benu  during  dry  weather  ?  By  long  U 
neuit  the  IrregulKriliei  at  growth  which  appear  between  the  ordinary 
(imei  of  mowing. 

Beat*  Fin  BnldMilT  Dying  (,S.  B.). — Perbapi  the  Ireei  are  afleoted 
by  aome  funpia  at  the  roota,  or  lufler  from  lome  animal  psratice.  In  the 
absence  of  apecimens  or  psriicnlars  we  are  pUeed  at  a  great  distd  rant  age. 
The  irpea  are  ibout  the  age  when  they  aufler  from  allaok  of  the  faogus 
called  Periderniium  pini ;  it  rarely  atlscks  trees  OTer  twenty  years  old. 
Decide  whalhar  the  lops  or  the  roots  are  ifTected,  and  if  apecimens  of 
tbasa  arc  mibmitted  to  ns  Ihey  will  ifi  oarefall  j  examined  and  reported  on. 
Climban  in  Fotl  (Amattar  Bead*r). — Various  climbing  plants,  espe- 
tnally,  perhaps,  the  large-Sowered  Clematises,  miy  be  well  grown  in 
Urge  pots  or  tubs,  the  growrbs  being  traiaed  to  wire  trellises,  balloon- 
shaped  or  oval  in  form,  and  of  any  required  sise  i  or  the  plants  can  be 
■roured  to  stakes  inserted  round,  juat  inside  the  rims  of  the  receptacles, 
lao|Hi^  the  tops  of  tbe  itaket  together  with  wire  Co  form  a  rigid  frame- 
work. Tbe  plants  require  earafnl  attention  to  prevent  a  strsggliug 
appearance. 

Dividing  Primula  abMnlsa  (&merie!). — As  the  plants  will  now  have 
completed  lowering,  or  mainly  so,  tor  tbe  season,  it  is  a  good  time  to 
diTlde  then,  putting  the  dinsion*  carefully  in  amall  pots  or  such  siie  as 
will  jnat  hold  the  roota.  Use  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  with  a  third  of 
)«af  mould  and  a  free  admixture  of  itand~a  little  charcoal  is  an 
adractage — and  proride  ptood  drainige.  Placeinaoold  fmiue  and  keep 
tlrem  sluded  tutu  re-established.  Yon  arc  no  doubt  aware  that  tbe  plant 
i(  rery  irritating  to  some  persons,  causing  blisters  on  tlie  bands,  hence 
the  precaution  to  use  gloves  in  such  esses  in  handling  (he  plant*. 

.  BeoUng  SwMt  Briar  OntUnga  (rdim). — The  catting*  of  well  ripened 
wood  should  be  inserted  in  September,  cutting  them  transversely  below  a 
joant,  tTimmiug  oS  the  leans  from  at  least  two  joints,  and  inserting  that 
part  in  the  soil,  preferably  laody,  making  it  firm  about  them.  If  the 
tattings  have  one  or  two  joints  with  leaves  abore  the  toil  it  lufRcea.  A 
north  border  is  the  best,  or  an  eait  or  west  one  Muwert,  only  if  bright 
veathsr  prevail  it  i«  advisable  to  shade  from  powerful  luu.  Cuttings 
with  a  heel  may  be  inserted  as  late  as  Ootober,  when,  of  course,  shading 
ia  not  needed,  Tbe  Sweet  Briar,  however,  is  usually  raided  from  seedi. 
which  are  lown  as  soon  as  rips,  or  more  generally  kept  in  the  "hepi" 
mitil  spring.  This  practice  we  have  followed  entensivoly  for  raising 
plant)  forgune  covert*,  woodland  walks,  and  for  hedges.  Some  of  the 
teedlings  appear  the  Grst  year  ;  iheie  mar  be  carefully  lifted  and  trans- 
plaotod  in  the  autumn,  leaving  tbe  bed  for  another  Msion,  a*  many 
appear  in.  the  second  year.  The  seedlings  aio  by  far  the  better  for  vigour 
■id  gineral  purposes. 

Amerleui  Blight  on  Apple  Trad  (Fbrt). — The  white  woolly  or  cottony 
growib  is  duo  to  American  biigtit,  or  woolly  aphis,  which  is  known 
aeientificBlly  m  Schizouonra  lanigera.  Yon  do  not  aay  whether  the  trees 
are  large  or  small.  If  dwarfs  and  resdily  reached  tbe  simplpst  method  ia 
to  ipply  metbTlated  spirit,  using  a  etean  half-worn  painter's  sash  tool, 
just  moiatened  with  tbe  spirit,  reaching  every  part  of  the  tree.  This 
cootiuned  through  the  summer  ai  the  white  ipota  appear  ha*  proved 
thoroagbly  efFeclual,  and  is  handy  and  clean  for  an  amateur  to  use.  On 
a  large  ocale  we  have  fonnd  ammoniacal  liquor  f^om  gaiworks  dilnted 
with  twelve  timet  its  bulk  of  rain  or  aoft  water  and  applied  forcibly  with 
a  syringe  or  engine,  especially  to.  the  items  to  as  to  drive  the  insects  out, 
vn^  effective,  but  the  liquor  sometimes  browns  tender  foliage.  It  also 
bas  the  advantage  of  acting  as  manure,  and  of  killing  any  of  the  pests 
Isrking  on  the  roots  within  the  soil.    For  use  in  winter  gss  liquor,  one 

Kin  five  parts  water,  may  be  applied  with  a  brush  as  soon  as  all  the 
n  faave  faiim,  and  U  the  roots  ore  affected  they  may  be  bared  and 
ill  ssaui  similarly  to  the  trunk  and  branches.  This,  however,  ii  not  often 
nscessaty,  as  the  liquor  from  the  stem  passes  into  tbe  soil,  acting  aa 
nunnre  and  kUUng  the  pests, 

Saaai  Of  nanta. — We  only  nndertake  to  name  (fMcin  of  cultivated 
plants,  not  wild  flowers,  or  varieties  that  bate  originated  from  seeds  and 
Iwiaad  Sorists'  flower*.  Flowering  specimens  are  neoessory  r>F  fio-ivertng 
plants,  and  Fern  fronds  shonld  besr  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  In 
•  fresh  state  in  securely  tied  firm  boxes,  Thiii  paper  boxes  trrlve  in  a 
flattened  state.  SlighUy  damp  ntosa,  soft  greenjgraas,  or  leaves  form  the 
best  packing,  irj  wool  or  paper  the  worsL  ^os*  arrive  in  the  best 
•mdltioa  that  are  «o  ctoselj  or  firmly  packed  in  soft  green  fresh  graa*,  aa 
to  mnaiD  nomoved  by  shaUng.  No  speoimais  should  be  sent  to  met  in 
tka  peat  office  over  Sunday,  on  whi^  day  there  is  no  delivery  of  postal 
natter  in  I,ondon.  Specimens  in  partially  filled  boxes  ore  invariably 
injured  or  spoiled  by  boing  dashed  to  and  fro  in  transiL  Not  more  thta 
mx  tpeoimetis  oan  be  named  at  onoe,  aitd  tbe  numbers  should  be  visible 
witbont  untying  the  ligatures.  It  being  often  diiGcnlt  to  *eparal«  them 
when  the  pnper  is  darap.  (_W.  C.  J^  /I'aul.— Dracnuculu  vulguis,  also 
known  a*  Arum  Dracunoulns.  (£,  If.  R.), — I,  Campanula  glomerata ; 
'2,  Scabiosa  canoasica;  S,  Palemonium  Richardsoni ;  4,  Dictsmnus 
Fraxinella ;  S,  Asphodelus  ramosui.  (_W.  £,).~-l,  Crinum  capense  ; 
2,  Habrothamnn*  elegans  ;  3,  Alstromeria  aurantioca  ;  i,  Snonymus 
radieans  rariegat*.  (_P.  S.).  —  1,  a  poor  form  of  Cattl^a  Mossite ; 
S.  Odontoglossam  oitrosioum,  in  excellent  conditioo.  (/anoramtu). — 
I,  Bpinaa  nlmaiia  ;  2,  Tradescantfa  virglaica ;  3,  Eremurus  himalaicn* ; 
4,  Gladiolus  byiantinns )  5^  Lilinm  marlagon.  (_S,  If.). — Speciiaen 
KtiAMd  from  last  UOM,  No,  1,  Stiobiiantliei  iiopbjUiu. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Jdly  era. 

ATE&AGB  T^HOLESALE  PBICES.— FBniT.-Harketa  K<>«d. 
*.d.     s.d.  I  *.d.    I 

cats,  per  box    1  Olo  I  6  i  Qrspes,  blsok    1  0  to 

le     IB  0     20  0    Lemona,  oBse    ,  - .   -     - 


•,i"e' 
cooking,  sieve  of 


its.redibektafBbout 


6  0    10  0 


Greengages,  box  of  40  to 


Artiohokes,  green,  doi. ... 

Asparagus,  per  100 

Beans,  per  lb.   i 

„       Lougpods,  k  buahal 

Beet,  Bed,  Ods 

Cabbages,  per  tally 

CuTots,  buneb »    ' 

Oantiflowen,  do : 

Celery,  n;w,  per  bundle ...     . 


ATEBAOB  WHOLESALE   r£ICE8."0DT  FLOWERS, 


1  0 


BO 

12  0 

H  0 

1fil> 

Pine^  St.  UlDhael'a,  each 

no 

K  0 

Plums,  per  boi 

n  0 

IK  0 

Strawbemei,  outdoor,  bsfct 

».— TEOETABLBS.— HulteU  ftdr. 

a    d 

Lettuce,  do*.    

1  StoOD 

Huitard  and  Cress,  punnet 

no 

Pariley,  dot.  bunches    ... 

6  0 

Peas,  per  bushel      

4  II 

an 

11 1> 

ShsllatB,lb 

oi; 

1)4 

TeEeUbla    Usrrowa,  doz. 

6  U 

1  ato2 


Anemone*,  doz.  bunches. 

Amnu       if  u 

Asparagos,  Fern,  buneb...  2  0 

AislsL  white,  doz.  bnch*.  8  0 

Oimitiona,  12  bloom*    ...  I  6 
UsSodile,    tingle   yellow, 

boh.  IS  blooms    0  6 

Dsffodils,  double,  bunobes  0  4 

Euebarisidoi I  0 

Freesia,  doi.  bnchs.       ...  2  0 

OardeniBS,  dos 1  0 

Oeranium,    scarlet,    dos. 

bnoba 4  0 

Eyscintb*,  Roman,  bunch 

InSj  per  dot.  bunches      ...  uu 

Lilium  Hsirisi,  12  blooms  8  0 

„  loDgiflorum,12bliMms  i  0 

PLAHT8  IN  POTS. 


nd. 


LilyDftheValley,12sprays  0  4  to  I  A 

Uareiterites,  dos.   bnclis.  3  0  4  0 
Uiidenboir      Fein,     doi. 

bncha 4  0  6  0 

Mignonette,  doz,  buucbes  4  0  0  0 

;  Norctisus,  doi.  buohs.    ...  1  0  it  0 

0  B    Orchid*,  var.,  dos.  blooms  16  SO 

0  6  j  Pelargoniums,  d«.  bnchs.  4  0  6  0 

3  0  I  FiBonies,  doi.  bnchi.      ...  4  0  8  0 

"  ~    Boses(iodDDr),doi 2  0  BO 

„   Red,  doi 2  0  4  0 

K   Tea,  white,  dos.     ...10  8  0 

„    leUow,  dos.  (Perles)  SO  8  0 

„   Satirano,  dos 9  0  2  6 

Smilai,  bunch BO  4  0 

Tulips,  bunch 0  1  0  < 


12  0 


Arbor  Tllai,  vai 
Aspidistra,  doi. 
Aspidistra,  specimen 

'BA«nias 

Ovoton*,  do*.    


.  6  OtoSa  0 
.  18  0  86  0 
.  6  0  10  6 
,  IS  0  18  0 
,  18  0    34  0 


Diawna  viridis,  doi. 
Erica  various,  dos 

Suonymus,  var.,  doi.      ... 
Evergreens,  var.,  do*.    ... 

„     smil]l.I0b     '-.    '.'.',    • 

Fieus  eUstica,  eaoh 

Bedding  oi 


Lycopodiums,  dot 

lurguerite  Daily,  doi.  . 

Hyrtles,  doi 

Palms,  in  vat.,  each 


60  8  0 

6  0  9  0 

1  0  lb  0 

,.       ,                            21  0  BB  0 

. .   .    Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  doi.    4  0  6  0 

8  0  I  Bolanami,  dos 6  0  12  0 

7  0   Blookt 4  0  6  0 

lie  in  variety  from  3s.  doz. 


MAIDSTONE,  1899. 
.  Kbht,  thegnrdenof  Etigland;  thelanil  of  nigbtingole,  Cben7,iHid 
Hop;  the  land  rendered  cla8sit»Il)y  tlie  great  Julius  Ceesar,  by  the  peas 
of  Chaucer,  Dickeiu,  Anstio,  aDd"D.,  Dad";  the  home  of  early 
Christianitr  {  tbe  seat  of  the  chief  of  our  Lord  Archbishops;  the 
ahtine  of  the  great  A'Beckett,  celebrated  in  jingling  rhyme  bj  tbe 
witty  Barbam  of  Ingoldsb^  fame  1  What  cooDtleBS  memories  ^e  name 
Buggestd  ! 

Header*  of  the  JonrDal  will  poJBibly  think  ve  mean  to  dwell  on 
and  describe  some  of  the  great  men  of  to^y,  (he  giants  of  the  garden- 
ing world  who  have  pitched  their  tents  in  Kent  and  give  to  dvlUealion 
their  fruit  trees  by  the  tniUion.  It  1*  not  of  them  we  speak,  that 
theme  muit  ba  1^  to  an  abler  pen.  We  can  only  touch  on  the 
subject  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  we  only  want  to  make  a  few 
romarks  on  the  Royal  Show  of  1899.  A  pwtponed  show  it  Is.  That 
dreaded  ecourge  of  mankind,  typhoid,  caused  such  ravages  ia  Maidstone 
ia  1897-8,  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  give  the  authorities  a 
year  in  which  to  prepare  a  clean  bill  of  health  before  calling  together 
the  throng  of  peo^e  who  go  to  making  a  show  a  aucoeas.  Birmingh&m 
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took  the  place  of  Maidstone  for  the  year  1898,  bnt  now  Maidstone, 
pnnfied  and  wholesome,  has  claimed  h^r  turn. 

The  site  for  the  show  was  well  chosen.  Mote  Park,  with  Its 
400  acrep,  well  wooded  and  watered,  is  an  ideal  situation,  ^nd  to  thoae 
who  wantetl  a  day's  outin;;  in  a  beautiful  country,  irrespective  of 
agriculture,  there  was  every  attraction.  From  a  financial  Yx>int  of 
view  we  cannot  say  so  much.  Set  juLt  in  a  comer  of  England  with  not 
particularly  good  railway  facilities,  it  cannot  be  sui  prising  that  the 
entries  were  not  so  large  as  usual. 

It  is  a  lonz  cry  from  the  great  horse-breeding  districts  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lincolnshire  to  Kent,  and  good  horses  are  too  valuable  to  be 
subjected  to  over-much  cross-country  railway  travellinsr.  Then  too, 
except  ior  London,  there  is  no  ^reat  population  near  Maidstone,  and 
Londoners  as  a  body  do  not  care  mnch  for  agricultural  shows.  We  heard 
of  parties  leaving  London  by  quick  train  at  6.30  a.m.  and  reaching 
Maidstone  at  10.    It  would  require  ardent  sightseers  to  do  that  twice. 

Our  Gallic  neighbours,  however,  took  advantage  of  their  opportuni- 
ties and  came  across  the  silver  sea  in  considerable  numVers.  We 
wonder  what  pleased  them  most,  and  what  impressions  they  took  back 
with  them.  Naturally  the  horse  rings  came  in  for  a  great  amount  of 
attention,  but  the  exhibits  were  not  of  native  production.  Kent  is  * 
not  a  horsey  county.  It  hss  its  specialities,  but  they  take  the  form  of 
Hope  and  the  Sussex  breed  of  cattle.  All  the  old  names  are  represented, 
and  the  fudges  are  picked  men.  Of  course  the  verdicts  were  not 
entirely  popular,  bat  that  would  not  be  possible.  . 

One  would  hardly  expect  to  see  many  Cleveland  bays  so  far  from 
home,  and  possibly  they  were  quite  novelties  to  the  good  folk  of  Kent. 
Hackneys  they  would  better  understand.  It  is  not  a  far  cry  to  Sir 
Walter  Gilbey  and  EUenham.  It  is  amnsint:  to  see  how  the  majority 
of  Uie  hackney  sires  hail  from  Yorkshire,  that  grand  old  courity  for 
horse  breeders. 

The  pretty  little  ponies,  too,  of  all  classes  came  in  for  their  share 
of  admiration.  These  horses  in  miniature  are  so  perfect,  and  look  such 
charming  playfellows  for  their  small  owners.  The  polo  section  is  of 
modem  invention  ;  they  are  quite  a  clasf  to  themselves,  they  must  be 
as  nimble  as  cats,  and  controllable  with  the  proverbial  silken  thread. 

After  the  hunters  we  alwavs  admire  most  the  harness  classes. 
What  is  so  pleasant  as  a  good  well  stepping  nag  in  the  hands  of  a 
capable  driver  ?  What  pleasant  jaunts  one  pictures  through  sweet 
smelling  country  lanes.  There  is  no  mode  of  progression  so  charmintr, 
and  there  is  pleasure  to  be  had  equally  much  in  an. unpretentious  dog 
cart  as  on  the  box  seat  of  his  grace's  coach-— that  is,  provided  that 
the  horseflesh  is  of  the  right  sort. 

Laige  in  bulk  and  in  goodly  numbers  of  grand  quality  came  the 
Shires.  No  motor  car  interferes  with  their  work  yet  We  cannot  do 
without  our  woiking  horses,  whatever  we  may  do  with  onr  pleasure 
horses.  We  may  walk  instead  of  drive,  cycle  instead  of  hunt,  but 
we  must  till  our  land  and  convey  our  nroduce  to  market  or  station  by 
horse  power.  After  seeing  these  grana  animals  at  a  Royal  Show,  the 
man  is  surely  blind  to  his  own  interests  who  returns  home  and  uses, 
without  fear  of  consequence,  the  wretched  sires  which  are  so  often 
found  travelling  the  country. 

That  the  Shire  Horse  Society  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a  great  work 
we  speak  confidently ;  long  may  it  prosper,  and  it  will  prosper,  for  the 
right  set  of  men  have  taken  the  thing  up,  and  will  not  let  it  drop 
until  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission.  Clyd^ales  and  Suffolks  take  a 
back  seat  where  the  Shires  come  in  ;  they  have  their  partisans,  and 
are  popular  in  their  own  counties. 

To  most  of  us  the  Shorthorn  and  Jersey  rings  present  the  greatest 
attractions  in  the  cattle  section.  We  cannot  quite  understand  whv 
the  Shorthom  Judges  could  not  get  on  without  a  third  party.  We 
thought  those  two  men,  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Stratton,  knew  all 
there  was  to  know  about  ShorthornF,  but  we  suppose  it  was  the  nicety 
of  their  judgment  made  them  anxious  for  a  third  opinion. 

The  Channel  Islande.*s  will  always  secure  their  full  meed  of 
admiration,  they  are  so  pretty  in  themselves,  and  produce  such  thick 
delicious  cream,  and  such  hard  firm  butter ;  beside,  too,  they  were^ 
comparatively  speaking,  on  their  own  grounds,  for  no  doubt,  however 
acclimatised  they  may  be,  the  southern  counties  suit  them  best. 

The  Herefords  and  Devons  always  look  so  calm  and  placid ;  vou 
think  of  pleasant  meadows,  with  slow  flowing  streams  and  bis:  Elms 
and  general  contentment.  Here,  in  Kent,  the  old  Sussex  "  Cherry- 
reds*'  made  a  grand  displa}*.  Originally  draught  oxen,  they  have 
been  improved  and  refined  till  they  have  reached  a  high  point  of 
excellence.  These  are  the  prmcipal  breedfi.  Time  fails  to  tell  of  the 
others,  all  eood  and  valuable,  and  suited  to  their  own  particular 
districts.  Only  seventeen  classes  for  sheep  !  Did  you,  kind  reader, 
ever  realise  there  were  so  many  British  varieties  whence  to  draw  your 
supplies  of  mutton  and  woollen  garments  ? 

You  might  almost  think  yourself  in  Lincoln  at  the  April  fair,  so 
many  well-known  Lincoln  breeders  around — men  who  are  known 
throughout  the  civilised  world — men  who  have  woolly  representatives 
across  every  sea — men  who  have  made  English  agriculture  what  it  is. 
For  our  own  eating  we  prefer  some  of  the  Down  crosses,  the  mutton 


is  smaller  and  the  fat  leas  apparent.    One  would  think  there  was  no 
need  ifor  New  Zealand  mutton  or  ktmb  after  feeing  the  exhibits  at  a  * 
ftoyal  show. 

The  show  yard  is  a  little  world,  and  when  all  the  live  stock  ia 
inspected  how  many  days'  work  is  there  in  the  implement  sheds,  the 
stands  of  the  greit  peed  growers,  the  dairy  appliances,  the  art'ficia^ 
food  and  tillage  exhibits,  and  the  1001  sitrhts  of  more  or  less  interest 
that  surronnd  the  beholder  on  every  side  ?  A  week  seems  hardly  long 
enough.  It  is  with  difiBculty  one  tears  oneself  away  from  the  working^ 
dsiry,  to  spare  the  time  for  a  glance  at  Mr.  Ed.  Brown  and  his  poultry ; 
to  see  the  bee  driving;  to  hear  the  clink  of  the  hammer  of  the  Har- 
monious Blacksmith ;  to  attend  the  veterinary  lecture ;  to  be  present 
at  some  of  the  msny  meetings  of  the  various  Societies.  A  man  has  to 
be  made  of  iron  to  get  all  in,  and  we  fancy  many  will  consider  the 
week  of  the  Royal  Show  presents  ttie  hardest  work  of  the  whole  year,, 
with  a  good  bit  of  i)lea8ure  thrown  in. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

A  visit  of  a  few  days  to  a  friend  has  given  us  the  chance  to  inspect  the 
farming  of  another  neighbourhood,  with  its  different  methods  and  con-  . 
dikions  of  cultivation.  The  fields  are  not  absolutely  strange  to  as,  bnt  it 
if  many  years  since  we  f  aw  them,  and  we  find  great  changes.  Barley 
and  Oats  are  very  larisely  grown,  the  latter  havinjr,  to  a  great  extent^ 
usurped  the  place  of  Wheat.  The  few  fields  of  wheat  which  we  see^ 
however,  arc  looking  splendid,  and  mnch  better  thsn  the  Oats.  Barleys 
look  almost  too  well  in  many  cases,  and  will  not  stand  mnch  rain  in  the 
future ;  as  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy  this  speaks  well  for  the  several 
occupiers. 

Potatoes  look  well  but  are  not  yet  earthed,  not  because  they  are 
not  high  enough,  bat  on  account  of  the  preaiure  of  other  work  ;  the  wet 
weather  in  May  postponed  the  Turnip  sowing,  and  the  necessity  to  get  the 
root  crop  started  has  caused  other  work  to  be  put  aside  as  long  as  possible. 
The  Swedes  have  come  up  wonderfnlly  well  and  regularly ;  there  are  no-  - 
signs  of  fly,  and  the  farmer's  complaint  now  (and  he  must  have  one  of 
some  sort)  is  that  they  will  come  to  the  hoe  more  quickly  than  i» 
convenient. 

With  his  Potatoes  to  earth,  a  few  more  Turnips  to  sow.  Clover  and 
hay  to  cut  and  harvest  and  Swedes  crying  out  for  attention,  there 
does  not  appear  mnch  prospect  of  leisure  for  the  farmer  at  present,  but 
hia  crops  look  well  all  round,  and  as  regards  the  particular  district 
referred  to  he  h%s  ample  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

He  has  the  usual  complaints  to  make  about  scarcity  of  labour,  of 
its  tendency  to  increase  in  price  and  decrease  in  eflSeiencj  %  neverthe- 
less he  has  no  great  belief  in  the  value  of  self-binders,  thinking  that 
they  are  necessary  evils,  and  to  be  used  more  to  overawe  the  men 
than  for  any  real  direct  benefit,  and  only  to  be  brought  from  the  shed 
when  men  cannot  be  had.  He  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  disaster  to  string* 
bound  sheaves  in  wet  weather,  and  no  doubt  he  has  some  sound  reason  for 
his  prejudice,  for  what  may  suit  some  people  and  conditions  may  be  of . 
little  nse  to  others. 

The  verdict  as  to  the  spring  tooth  cultivator  is  a  very  different  ooe^ 
Enthusiasm  is  the  ouly  word  to  describe  it.  Everywhere  it  has  super- 
seded the  old*fashioned  D*Arcy  k.  Bentall  drags,  and  the  latter  eou'd 
hardly  be  fonnd  now,  <pccept  in  the  blacksmith's  rubbish  heap. . 

Peas  for  pallinff  are  a  .staple  crop,  and  the  harvest  is  commencing.  , 
Vumen  with  their  onildren  earn  large  sums  by  the  pulling,  which  is  paid  , 
for  at  the  rate  of  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  8  stone  bag  according  to  the  ahundanoe  . 
of  the  crop,  which  may  vary  from  forty  to  100  bags  per  acre.  Eclipse  is  a> . 
variety  largely  grown,  and  is  the  one  ready  for  market  now. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Camdkh  Squabe,  Londok. 
Lat.  hV  82*  40"  N.j  Long.  0«  8*  (T  W.;  Altitude  111  feet. 


DATS. 


1899. 

Jane 

and 

July. 


9  A.M. 


m  THS  DAT. 


o  »  ^  Hygrometer'  Direc- 
a-aalDry.  i  Wet,  i 


Sunday   .... 
Monday  .... 
Tuesday  .... 
Wedneaday 
Thnrsday    . . 

Friday 

Saturday .... 


inchs 

25  30-183 

26  80-213, 
27-80-331 

28  30-084 

29  •29-S17 
SO   29-$W2 

1    29-534, 

30-021 


deg. 
60-4 
70-9 
70-6 
64-9 
059 
04-7 
60-2 


deg. 
58*6 
65-3 
63-9 
56-8 
59-3 
55  6 
57-1 


N.W. 

W. 

N. 

E. 
N.W. 

W. 

W. 


Temp, 
of  soil 

at 
1  foot 


deg. 

60-8 
60-S 
63-5 
62  8 
62 -9 
63-7 
63-2 


Shade  Tern* 
peratare. 


Max.  Min. 


Radiation 

Tempera- 

tare. 


I 


65-4      58-8 


C2' 


deg. 

70-0 
84-6 
74-9 
77-1 
77  8 
75-1 
70-0 

7.)- 


deg. 

49-8 
5iJ-9 
(31-7 
f.2-4 
58 -3 

r.1-5 

33-9 


5;. -2 


In 
Sun 


deg. 

106-9 
134-6 
118-2 
117-7 
126*1 
123-6 
121*5 


On 
Oraw 


121-2 


deg. 
45-3 
54-8 
57-4 
48-2 
56*4 
46-9 
54-3 


61-8 


inebN. 

o-oio 


'0-0S9 

0-918- 
0.2-20 

1*237 


25th.— Overcast  day.  with  occasional  slight  rain. 

26th.— Sunny  and  warm  ;  rather  close  in  morning. 

27th.— Sunny  early,  and  at  times  aft4?r :  much  heavy  cloud  dnrini?  the  day. 

28th.— Cloutl  and  sunshine  during  the  day,  ami  spots  of  rain  once  or  twice; 

thunder  .storms  In  eveninq  (not  near). 
29th.— Generally  bright  and  .sunny,  but  cloudy  at  tiuu-. 
SOtli.— Sunny  morning;    generally  cloudy  from  nooii  ;   rain  from 7  P.M.  to  mid- 

niffht. 
1st.— Ramy  till  4.30  a.m., and  thunder  storm  with  heavy  rain  at  3  A.M.  ;  windy 

day  with  showers,  and  bright  sun  at  times. 
A  fine'warm  week,  with  a  thunder  .slurra  in  the  early  hours  of  July  1st. — 

— G.  J.  S.YM0N9. 
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WEBBS'SEEDS 


EMPEROR    CABBAGE 

TllK    EAULIEST  ASD   BEST. 

M.  uid  I  -  per  Packet ;   l  6  per  Ounce. 

FiomMr.  JOHV  IVRIUIIT.  PrMIunpniK.  Jaiu  30.  ]E». 


WEBBS',  WOBD<LEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


LONDON    FERN    NURSERIES, 


ltd  niill,  in  Tsrletr ;  Arallu,  Onilllsai,  Cnwrai,  Flcai, 
Ericu.  Ptlin?.  DiacieoAi,  Aipidlittu.  U;druigMi,  PbIbt- 
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PLANT  breeJiDg  in  all  ita  pbasea  ij  a  holy  and 
beniitiful  myitery,  the  inarringe  of  the 
flowers  ;  the  restilla  g.iJneU  at  praccDt  ate 
marvel  louB,  and  the  potsDtiitl  ]>OBsibilitiea  of 
hybiidisiti  and  of  crosE-brcediog  are  well  utgb 
incomprehenBible. 

elect  Hebrew  nod  EgypticD  alike  obHerTed 
that  croEt-ferlilUatioD  was  ncce^eary  in  the  case  of 
lhe  Fig  and  lhe  Date  Polm  fully  20:k)  yean  ago. 
In  England  Bradley  (1717)  and  FairchiJd  C1722> 
oherrved  that  Tulips,  Piokti,  and  other  flowers  were 
biwxual,  nod  to  Fairchild  is  credited  the  Tery 
earliest  garden  hybrid  reared  in  English  garileoi — 
Fairchild'd  Mule  Pink,"  which  he  raised  in 
hia  garden  at  Hoilon  prior  to  ISOj  by  the  crcniag 
ofa  Camatiou  and  the  common  Sweelwillism. 

Un  the  C'ontitient  Kolreuter  was  the  lirrt  to  rear- 
hybrids  between  diifercDt  species  of  N'icotiaQO, 
Hyoscyamus,  Mathiuli,  Dianthua,  and  Verbascum, 
C.  K.  Sprengel  was  the  first  to  observe  thd  fertiliaa- 
of  Orchid  (lowers  by  insects  some  time' prior  to 
'1793, 

la  Englaad  Miller,  T.  A.  Koigbt,  and  Deaa 
Ilerbci-t  were  pioneera  in  the  new  movement,  and 
their  writicga  and  example  drew  on  a  willing 
army  of  praciical  workers  in  what  was  then  a  new 
field. 

Nowadays  wo  look  on  hybridising  Kfccies,  and 
even  genera,  a^  a  mere  matter  of  course,  but  half  a. 
century  ago  even  cross-breedmg  was  a  process  to 
be  conducted  in  secret,  and  the  results  then  gained 
were  oftco  concealed  under  Latin  specific  names. 
ejpecially  the  ca'cu  witli  the  earliest 
liybrids  of  auch  genera  as  Cineraria,  Calceolaria, 
Gloxinia,  liladiolua,  PeUtgoniuixi,  and  Erica,  with 
the  result  that  iha  parentage,  seldom  If  ever  theu 
revealed,  is  now  quite  lost.  Although  from  the 
very  first  it  was  self-evident  that  man  oould  only 
awiat  the  functions  of  plant  life  in  Jfoturo  ;  ba 
cnn  only  do  in  the  garden  what  is  often  possible  ta 
Nature  in  the  field  or  iho  forest;  yet  the  act  of 
crossbreeding  the  plants  was  looked  on  la  almost 
imjnoua  half  a  century  ago.     We  now  know  that 
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"  the  art  itself  is  Nature,"  and  man  is  merely  doing  consciously  precisely 
what  tbe  wind,  or  the  bee,  or  the  flies  have  done  unconsciously  for 
countless  centuries  of  time. 

So  we  fee  that  up  to  fifty  or  sixty  years  aj^u  or  so  careful 
ffclection  and  good  culture  were  the  main  factors  in  the  improvement 
nf  garden  plants.  Now  the  incalculable  influence  of  cross-fertilisation 
ii  obtaining  variation^  and  isolation  and  self-fertilisation  in  the  fixing 
of  special  races  or  strains,  are  recognised  principles  in  our  everyday 
practice. 

When  Darwin,  after  collating  and  studyins:  the  results  obtained 
l^v  gardeners  and  stock-keepers,  published  his  "  Origin  of  Species "  in 
1859,  a  now  era  dawned,  and  we  now  know  that  cross- fertilisation  and 
hybridism  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  onward  and  upward  progress  in 
garden  nnd  field  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Let  us  try  to  imagine  our  gardens  to-day  as  stripped  bare  ot  all 
hybrid  or  cross-bred  vesetation.  They  would  be  like  deserts — all  our 
finest  of  fruits,  vegetables,  nnd  a  large  proportion  of  our  most  showy 
and  beautiful  flowers  would  be  gone.  We  should  have  to  begin  over 
a^in  with  the  so-called  '*wild  specie?,"  many  of  which  are  also 
hybrids  from  Nature's  workshop,  and  spend  another  half-centnry  or 
more  in  working  hard,  and  in  weary  waiting  for  the  results  that  are 
ours  to-day. 

Not  only  have  old  garden  races  or  strains  been  improved,  but  we 
have  new  races  evolved  in  our  own  time.  Some  of  us  are  not  too  old 
to  remember  the  first  hybrid  Orchids  and  Nepenthes  of  Dominy 
raised  at  Exeter.  The  dwarf-flowering  Gannas  of  Crozy,  the 
NymphsBas  of  Marliac,  the  tuberous-rooted  Begonia  of  Veitch, 
Streptocarpus,  the  berried  Pemettyas  of  Davis,  all  the  hybrid  and 
blgeneric  Orchids,  Nepenthes,  greenhouse  Rhododendra,  Chrys- 
anthemums, Amaryllis,  Gladioli,  Irises,  and  last  but  not  least  the 
Delphiniums  and  the  French  Pseonies.  In  the  solitary  genus  of 
Narcissus  alone  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Herbert,  Leeds, 
Backhouse,  Horeefield,  and  Engleheart  have  made  our  spring  gardens 
doubly  and  trebly  more  bright  and  interesting  by  their  beautiful 
creations. 

As  the  works  of  Darwin  turned  the  complicated  network  of  rills 
and  rivers  of  thought  into  one  clear  and  deep  and  straight  cut  channel, 
flo  also  we  already  may  catch  glirapees  of  how  subtly  but  surely 
the  art  of  the  hybridist  is  influencing  current  events,  and  how 
gradually,  but  none  the  less  surely,  he  is  doing  the  work  of  the  plant 
collector  abroad  here  in  his  glass-roofed  and  coal-heated  laboratories 
at  home. 

In  a  word,  beautiful  new  species,  and  even  new  genera,  of  plants 
can  now  be  made  as  surely,  or  even  more  so,  than  they  can  be 
discovered  in  their  native  wilds.  The  Black  Raspberries,  raised 
between  the  Blackberry  and  the  Raspberry,  are  perhaps  more  curious 
than  profitable,  but  Mr.  L.  Burbank,  and  other  raisers  in  America  and 
California,  have  added  many  serviceable  new  fruits  to  American 
gardens,  just  as  T.  A.  Knight  and  Messrs.  Rivers,  Laxton,  and  other 
raisers  did  bug  ago  to  our  own. 

There  is  one  great  advantage  possessed  by  man  in  the  garden  over 
Nature— viz.,  Nature  isolates  her  species;  but  in  our  gardens  and 
greenhouses  we  can  group  or  focus  them  together,  and  so  it  often 
becomes  possible  by  this  close  proximity  to  rear  hybrids  in  gardens 
that  would  be  impossible  in  a  state  of  nature..  Another  point  is  that 
in  the  garden  suitable  hybrids  are  carefully  preserved  and  cultivated ; 
and  so  also  in  nature,  it  is  only  the  most  suitable,  i.e.,  the  strongest  or 
most  adaptable,  that  live  on  and  exist  beside  the  so-called  wild  species. 

On  the  other  hand.  Nature,  by  isolating  her  species  for  long  periods, 
or  by  growing  them  under  very  divers?  conditions,  has  so  far  fixed 
some  of  them  that  the  hybridist  cannot  break  through  her  lines.  No 
hybrid  has  so  far,  I  believe,  been  raised  from  Richardia  s&thiopica,  and 
though  amongst  Orchids  some  distinct  looking  genera,  like  Qattleyaand 
Sophronitifly  or  Gattleya  and  Brassavola,  yield  bigeners,  still  there  are 
some  species  of  the  same  genera  that  so  far  refuse  to  hybridise  with 
each  other. 

The  Persian  Cyclamen  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
bybridisedi  nor  can  one  well  imagine  what  augmentation  of  beauty, 


colour,  form,  or  variety  could  have  been  gained  that  careful  cross- 
fertilieation  and  rigid  selection  has  not  already  fecured.  Why  the 
Cyclnmen  has  varied  so  much,  and  such  popular  plsnts  n«  Encharip, 
Richardia,  and  Vallota  have  in  the  main  defied  the  croas-breeder,  is  a 
question  to  which  as  yet  there  seems  no  reply. 

Every  rule  may  have  an  exception,  and  so  has  Eucharis,  the 
hybrid  Urceocharis  CI ibrani  (Eucharis  X  Urceolina)  l^ins;  one  of  the 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  bigeners  ever  raised  (fig.  13,  page  89). 
To  the  same  category  beloug  Ph^lageria  Veitchi  (PhilesiC  X  Lapageria) 
and  Orchid  bigeners  of  many  kinds.  Th.'re  is  also  a  hybrid  between 
Vallota  and  Gastronema. 

In  practical  cross-broedinsj  the  preat  axiom,  "  Nature  doea,  or  may 
do,  everything  sometimes"  should  be  ever  in  one's  mind.  You  may 
fail  often  and  suceeed  at  last.  **  One  thing  is  sought  for  and  another 
is  found,*'  says  Don  Quixote,  and  although  much  bai  been  done 
already,  there  are  potentialities  innumerable  among  our  farm,  field, 
and  garden  p-ants  of  to-day,  and  no  earnest  and  patient  worker  in  this 
gentle  art  will  lon<;  go  unrewarded. 

I  believe  M.  Bary  Latonr  Marliac  raised  seedling  Nymphseas  for 

ten  years  between  N.  odorata  rosea  and  N.  candidissima  before  his 

lovely  rosy  forms  appeared.  As  a  rule  flowers  and  vegetablea  are  not 
nearly  so  long  in  showing  newly  acquired  characters,  but  those  who 
rear  seedling  fruit  trees  must  possess  patience  as  well  as  industry. 

I  believe  Mr.  Davis,  who  raised  the  many  hued  berried  Pemettyas 
at  Hillsborough,  in  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  had  to  wait  even  longer  than 
M.  Marliac  for  his  best  lesults,  and  so  it  is  and  may  be  in  other  cases, 
but  the  reward  is  sure. 

All  the  beat  and  wisest  can  do  in  this  fascinatinjj^  game  with 
Nature  is  to  use  clear  judgment  in  the  selection  of  suitable  parents,  and 
to  cross  reciprocally — i.e.,  transfer  the  pollen  of  each  or  both  parentr, 
if  bi-sexual,  to  the  receptive-  stigmaft  of  the  other.  Yoti  apply  the 
pollen  under  the  most  congenial  conditions  possible,  and  Nature  does 
the  rest.  '*  If  she  will  she  will,  and  you  may  depend  on*t ;  but  if  esh 
won't  she  won't,  and  there's  an  end  on't." 

Ke?p  on  crossing,  and  so  multiply  your  chances ;  and  '*  if  at  first 
you.  don't  succeed— try,  try,  and  try  again."  Scientifically  hybridism 
and  cross-breeding  lie  at  the  root  of  evolution — i.e.,  adaptation — in 
the  garden,  and  all  our  modem  studies  of  plant  life  go  to  prove  that 
Nature  is  ever  anxious  to  make  plants  better  adapted  to  the  many 
and  varied  conditions  in  which  they  live;  and  the  gardener  not  only 
tries  for  this  result  also,  but  he  has  an  eye  on  those  that  afiford  him 
the  most  acceptable  prrnluce  as  well. 

[To  illustrate  Mr.  Burbidge's  instructive  and  interesting  remarks, 
and  to  show  the  results  of  cross  fertilisation  and  hybridisation,  we  are 
giving  a  series  of  woodcuts,  under  each  of  which  is  given  an  expla- 
natory inscription.  The  Begonia,  Calceolaria  (for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Meters.  J.  S.  Virtue  &  Co.),  and  Cyclamen  must  demonstrate  the 
progress  that  has  been  made,  not  only  in  the  flowers  depicted,  but  also 
in  others  mentioned  by  our  talented  contributor.] 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 

HYbRIDISATION. 
CHISWICK*— July  IIth. 

Seeing  how  important  a  person  in  the  economy  of  Nature  the 
hybridiser  is,  aud  how  materially  the  exercise  of  his  art  has  helped  in 
the  evolution  of  the  gorgeous  flowers  and  luscious  fruits  which  are 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  cultivator,  it  is  only  in  the  fitness  of  things 
that  our  chief  horticultural  society  should  seek  to  acknowledge  the 
value  of  the  work  thus  accomplished,  and  give  to  the  public  as  far  as 
possible  details  of  the  methods  that  have  revolutionised  modern 
horticulture.  A  Conference  at  Chiswick  is  sufiiciently  rare  io 
provoke  interest  from  that  reason  alone,  but  with  such  a  subject  as 
hybridisation  and  cross-breeding  the  interest  becomes  tenfold.  The 
Si^ciety  did  wisely  in  sending  invitations  to  many  foreign  celebrities, 
thus  giving  to  the  gathering  a  true  international  statu?.  The  list  of 
papers  announced  for  the  first  day  covered  a  wide  range,  and  fine 
weather  alone  was  needed  to  complete  matters.  This,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  say,  prevailed,  for  it  was  a  typical  July  day,  and  the  only  grumbles 
heard  were  against  the  intense  heat. 

The  Conference  took  place  in  a  commodious  tent,  and  here,  when 
the  side  canvas  had  been  partially  removed,  the  conditions  of 
temperature  were  bearable,  and  even  pleasai^t,  which,  by  the  way, 
could  not  be  said  of  the  large  vinery,  wherein  the  unfortunate  exhibits 
were  stewing. 

Dr.*  Masters  took  the  ohair  at  2.30  P.M.,  and  despite  the  heat  there 
were  signs  of  plenty  of  animation  in  the  large  gathering,  waiiii^g  for 
piooeedings  to  commence. 
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The  Chaibhan*s  Opening  Speech. 

After  expressing  the  pleasure  given  by  the  presence  amonoj  them 
that  4ay  of  friend*  from  acrow  the  sea,  Dr.  Masters  said  tbnt  he 
thou^t  it  was  their  hounden  duty  to  thank  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Hordcaltcna^iety  for  aflPording  the  opportunity  of  discussing  one  of 
wie  most  important  snbjeots  in  modern  progressive,  experimental 
horticulture.  He  laid  stress  upon  the  word  "  expjriraental,"  because 
ha  believed  that  the  future  of  horticulture  depended  very  largely  upon 
well  directed  experiment.  As  far  as  practical  cultivation  went  we 
were  not  very  mucji  in  advance  of  our  forefathers,  but  we  had  better 
tools  to  work  i^ith,  and  therefore  were  able  to  produce  better  results. 
For  many  years  |»st  new  plants  had  been  eagerly  sought  after,  but 
iiow^ays  new  plants,  with  the  exception  of  Orchids,  were  compara- 
tively few,  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  floral  treasures 
had  been  discovered  and  turned  to  account.  The  new  plants  of  the 
pfFMent  day  were,  as  a  rule,  called  into  being  by  the  hybridist  and 
the  cross-breeder.  Dr.  Masters  then  briefly  reviewed  the  rise  and 
progress  of  hybridisation  as  a  recognised  art,  from  the  days  when  the 
Kxiiality  of  plants  wan  first  discnssed.  The  work  of  Camerarios, 
Milfingtoo,  Grew,  and  Morland  waa  touched  upon. 

In  1760  Kolreuter  began  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments,  but 
as  these  were  made  with  no  practical  aim  they  were  fruitless.  Years 
after  the  then  President  of  the  R.H.&,  Mr.  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 
and  Dean  Herbert  took  up  the  work.  The  kbours  of  Gsertner, 
Nandin,  Nssgeli,  Millardet,  Lord  Pensance,  and  Engelbeart  formed  a 
fitting  succession  to  those  of  the  eariier  enthusiasts.  Darwin's 
reseazches  and  experiments  in  cross-fertilisation  came  as  a  revelation 
to  many  practical  experimenters,  and  since  Darwin's  day  much  had 
been  accomplished.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  curious  and  mistaken 
prejudice  that  has  existed  in  the  past  against  the  extension  of  hybridi- 
ntion  on  the  part  of  some  botanists.  It  was  not  wonderful,  perhaps, 
that  these  gentlemen  should  have  objected  to  the  inconvenience  and 
confusion  into  which  their  systems  of  dasdfication  were  thrown  by 
the  introduction  of  hybrids  and  mongrels.  This  misconception  had 
now  been  removed,  and  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  it  lay  in 
the  power  of  the  hybridiser  and  cross-breeder  to  furnish  us  with  much 
information  as  to  the  affinities  of  the  planU  they  dealt  with— informa- 
tion that  would  greatly  assist  botanical  science  in  coming  to  some 
oondosion  as  to  the  exact  status  of  a  species,  and  the  relation  of  one 
species  to  another. 

Hybridisation  and  Cross-bbeeding  as  a  Method  of 

Scientific  Investigation. 
This  phase  of  the  subject  was  dealt  with  appropriately  enough  in 
the  first  lecture  by  Mr.  Bateson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Bateson  proceeded  without  ceremony  to  disclaim  the  possession  of  any 
botanical  knowledge  whatever  on  his  own  part.  He  had  never  raised 
a  plant  hybrid  himself,  but  as  a  zoologist  he  had  been  impressed  with 
the  vastness  of  the  field  which  hybridisation  offered  for  research. 
Although  the  field  was  so  vast,  however,  the  methods  of  research  were 
simple  ;  there  was  plenty  of  material  r^y  to  hand,  and  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  do  something.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  "some- 
thing" was  to  be  of  value,  great  patience  and  labour,  as  well  as  careful 
elaboration  of  plans  were  necessary.  With  regard  to  the  aims  that 
actuated  the  cross-breeder,  the  first  was  to  bring  light  to  bear  on  the 
problem  of  species.  No  one  coald  yet  define  what  a  speoiei  was,  and 
yet  the  phenomenon  of  species  was  a  very  real  one.     Some  groups  of 

Slants  were  not  sharply  defined  the  one  from  the  other,  but  there  were 
undreds  that  were.  It  was  for  the  cross-breeder  to  determine,  not 
only  what  species  were,  but  also  how  they  originated.  The  generally 
accepted  view  was  that  they  originated  by  the  accumulation  of  small 
differences,  by  the  segregation  of  offspring  of  the  same  parents,  ahd  by 
the  survival  of  those  that  were  fittest  to  bear  the  struggle  of  life.  It 
was  easy,  continued  Mr.  Bateson,  in  his  forcible  way,  to  state  this  in  a 
general  way  as  a  general  thesis,  but  to  apply  the  statement  to  a  single 
case  was  a  harder  matter — in  other  words,  the  general  proposition  was 
clear,  but  the  spebific  proposition  was  beset  with  difficulties.  Then, 
again,  there  was  the  problem  of  how  far  cross-breeding  had  the  effect 
of  ••  swamping  out"  the  small  initial  variations  in  the  plants  operated 
upon.  Revolution  rather  than  evolution  had  taken  place  of  late  years 
in  the  ranks  of  such  races  as  the  Narcissi  and  the  Begonias,  and 
varieties  were  continually  coming  into  existence  whose  differences  were 
specific.  Discontinuity  of  variation  was  a  common  phenomenon,  and 
although  variations  might  not  make  themselves  apparent  in  the  first 
generation  they  usually  did  in  the  second  or  the  third. 

Hybrid  Anthuriums. 
A  little  surprise  was  in  store  when  Monsieur  de  la  Devansaye  was 
called  upon  to  read  a  paper  on  Hybrid  Anthuriums,  as  his  name  did 
not  appear  upon  the  schedule.  M.  de  la  Devansaye  very  briefly  gave 
his  experiences  in  dealing  with  this  genus  of  beautiful  plants  which 
he  has  done  so  much  to  improve.  The  two  rules  commonly  accepted 
in  cross-breeding  were  (1)  that  in  most  species  results  could  only  be 
obtained  when  pollen  of  the  same  species  was  taken  from  a  diiferent 
plant  to  that  of  the  seed-bearing  parent ;  (2)  that  Spathiphyllum  crossed 


with  pollen  of  Anthurium  yields  a  progeny  variegated  in  flowers  and 
foliage.  Plants  with  variegated  flowers  were  more  vigorous  than  the 
parents,  but  the  reverse  was  the  case  with  plants  having  variegated 
leaves.  To  the  two  rules  mentioned  M.  de  la  Devansaye  added  a  third, 
that  as  after  many  years'  experience  he  had  found  that  the  second  and 
third  generations  exhibited  variations  not  apparent  in  the  first,  it  was 
an  error  to  destroy  apparently  unaffected  progeny  of  the  first  genera- 
tion; very  seldom  was  any  variation  produced  immediately,  whilst 
in  the  second  generation  50  per  cent,  would  give  a  change,  in  the  third 
generation  75  per  cent.,  and  in  the  fourth  80  to  85  per  cent.  } 

'1  Hybbidsation  as  a  Means  op  Pangenetic  Infection. 

The  task  ol  dealing  with  this  somewhat  cryptic  branch  of  the 
subject  was  consigned  to  the  cap  ible  hanfls  of  Professor  Hugo  de  Vries 
of  Amsterdam.  In  his  opening  remaiks  the  Professor  gave  further 
weight  to  the  law  of  diEContiouity  of  variation,  of  which  thtt  previous 
leoturars  had  spoken.  A  hybrid  might  thus  be  as  stable  as  a  normal 
species.  Passing  to  the  consideration  of  pangenesis  as  spoken  of  by 
Darwin,  he  instanced  Dtpiacus  fullonum,  and  D.  sylvestris,  the 
twisted  stems  having  appeared  in  both  species,  although  they  were 
separated  by  several  hundred  yards.  lie  believt^d  that  the  existence 
of  the  smooth  form  of  Lychnis  vespertlna  was  due  to  the  pangenetio 
influeoce  of  L.  diurna.  The  offsprlag  of  a  cross  between  L.dlurna 
and  L  v.  glabra  flowered  and  seeded  freely.  .  In  the  first  generation 
all  the  plants  were  uniform,  all  being  hairy,  and  of  the  type  of 
L.  diurna.  In  the  secon<l  rgeneration  he  had  found  only  two-thirda 
of  them  hairy,  and  they  were  furthermore  divided  into  broad-leaved 
forms  resembling  L.  diurna.  and  narrow-leaved  forms,  bearing  a 
likeness  to  L.  vespsrtina.  The  professor  then  described  at  some 
length  the  method  he  had  followed  to  artificially  produce  L.  d.  glabra,, 
and  he  claimed  that  he  had  thus  succeeded  in  transferring  the  pmgene 
of  latent  hairiness,  from  one  spscies  to  the  other. 

Hybridisation  and  its  Eailubes. 
Profe?sor  Heoslow  commeocei  his  lecture  upon  the  fiiilures  of 
hybridisation  by  asking  what  he  averred  was  an  unanswerable 
question: — '*Wby  do  som3  species  cross  and  give  fertile  ofibpring, 
and  others  refuse  to  do  so  ?  "  This  question,  unanswerable  a«<  it  was, 
lav  at  the  bottom  of  all  practical  work.  Speaking  of  that  moot  point, 
What  constitutes  a  species?  the  reverend  gentleman  gave  as  his 
definition  that  *'a  species  is  known  by  a  collection  of  presumablv 
constant  characters  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  plant.*'  It  was  not 
settled,  he  went  on  to  siy,  how  many  characters  went  to  make  up  a 
species,  and  here  arose  the  difference  between  the  Linnasan  and  the 
natural  systems  of  classification.  In  the  case  of  the  two  natural  orders 
LiliacesB  and  Amaryllidacess  one  difference,  that  of  the  superior  ovafy 
of  the  former  order,  and  the  inferior  ovary  of  the  latter,  was  enough  to 
separate  them,  whilst  in  other  orders,  such  as  Saxifragacess,  superior 
and  inferior  ovaries  were  found  in  the  same  order.  Cattleya  with  its 
four  and  Lsslia  with  its  eight  pollen  masses  were  so  closely  lelated  as 
to  cross  readilv,  as  wonld  also  the  allied  genera  Epidendrum  and 
Sophronitis.  Was  the  hybridiser,  then,  to  upset  the  systematisti  or 
was  the  latter  to  stick  to  his  classification  even  if  the  groups  he 
separated  did  unite  P  Dean  Herbert  said  that  if  one  species  crossed 
with  another  they  were  undoubtedly  one  and  the  same,  and  if  they 
would  not  croHs  they  were  different  genera.  Ehododendron,  Azalea, 
and  Rhodora  wonld  all  cross  together,  and  yet  Rhodora  was  certainly 
very  different  in  appearance  from  the  other  two,  whilst  Rhododendron 
catawbiense  exhibited  many  points  of  difference  from  ILjasminiflorum 
and  R.  javanicum.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Fuchsia  fulgens, 
F.  magellanica,  and  F.  cylindraoea,  the  last  named  having  dimorphic 
flowers.  It  was  manifest  therefore  that  the  systematist  and  the 
physiologist  could  only  agree  in  matters  of  classification  up  to  a 
certain  point.  The  Black  Currant  and  the  Gooseberry  had  been 
crossed,  also  the  Raspberry  and  the  Strawberry,  and  yet  no  cross  had 
been  effected  between  the  Show  and  Regal  and  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums ; 
moreover,  French  varieties  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  would  not  cross 
with  Eogtish'ooes.  It  was  quite  possible  for  the  pollen  of  one  plant 
to  set  up  an  irritation  in  the  ovary  of  another  very  far  removed 
plant,  such  as  Fritillaria  and  Orchis,  but  although  the  pollen  tube 
had  the  power  to  enter  the  style  and  to  set  up  irritation  there  its 
potentiality  ceased.  Manvca<:es  of  false  hybridisation  were  due  to 
this.  There  were  three  ideas  that  it  was  necessary  for  all  would-be 
hybridists  to  put  on  one  side — viz.  (1),  that  no  membere  of  two 
families  would  cross  ;*(2)  members  of  different  eenera  very  rarely ; 
and  (3)  species  of  the  same  genus  very  easily.  Nature  would  not  be 
bouna  down  by  these  rules,  or  any  system  of  classification. 

Experiments  in  Hybridisation  and  Cross-breeding. 
A  capital  paper  dealing  with  experiments  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
C.  C.  Hurst,  F.L.S.  Mr.  Hurst  commenced  by  saying  that  although 
most  breeders  were  of  opinion  that  certain  qualities  were  handed  on 
from  parent  to  offspring,  slight  variations  were  very  rarely  hereditary. 
Varietal  characters,  in  particular,  were  so  small  that  they  could  not  be 
traced  in  the  offspring,  whilst  specific  characters  were  observable.  In 
the  case  of  a  first  cross  between  two  species,  about  one-half  of  the  did- 
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tinguwhiDg  chamcteridticB  of  tbe  pareol^  were  handed  down  to  the 
offspriop.  Speaking  of  bi^eneric  hybndg,  he  snld  that  thtre  were 
150  of  them  in  the  Orchidae  alone.  The  production  of  seeds  lackinj; 
in  germinating  power  was  touched  upon,  such  pathogenetic  seeds 
being  produced  as  tbe  result  of  irritation  which  other  foreign  bodies 
other  than  pollen  were  capable  of  settiog  up,  for  a  caso  had  been 
known  where  this  irritation  had  been  traced  to  a  caterpillar.  Mr. 
Hurst  went  into  the  subject  of  prepotency  of  either  parent  at  some 
length,  and  mentioned  the  fa'*t  that  of  three  hybrids  pro()uced  from 
tbe  same  capsule,  one  might  resemble  the  pollen  parent  in  form,  the 
second  might  be  like  the.  female,  and  the  third  intermediate.  The 
>-ame  di (Terences  occurred  with  regad  to  colour.  When,  then^  the 
changes  were  rung  in  both  colour  and  form  in  twenty  or  more  parts, 
it  was  manifest  that  the  number  of  possible  variations  must  be 
immenf^e.  Of  twenty-four  hybrids  raised  from  the  same  capsule,  no 
two  might  be  alike,  and  yet  all  would  bear  some  resemblance  to  their 
ancestor?.  Referring  to  the  erroneonsness  of  the  belief  in  the  lack  of 
fertility  of  the  hybrid,  the  lecturer  pointed  out  that  while  ninety 
genera  had  produced  fertile  hybrids,  only  three  had  yielded  unfertile 
ones.  Such  races  as  Gladioli  and  Gdnnas,  made  up  of  four  distinct 
species,  and  in  the  third  generation,  and  Rhododendrons  of  five  species 
in  the  fourth  generation  were  all  abundantly  fertile.  Passing  to  the 
consideration  of  the  stability  of  hybrids,  he  adduced  proof  that  hybrids 
were  not  neceFsarily  unstable.  Thos,  out  of  500  seedlings  of  the 
"hybrid  Berberis  stenophylla  he  had  raised,  not  one  had  reverted. 
Many  hybrids  were  remarkable  for  their  vigour  and  precocity  of 
blooming,  but  subsequent  in -breeding  served  to  impair  these  qualities. 
There  was  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove  that  while  out-crossing  tends 
♦o  increase  ;the  vigour  of  tbe  race,  in-breeding  was  liable  to  curtail  it. 
'  With  regard  to  tbe  limits  of  crossing,  some  apparently  far  removed 
plants  have  been  crossed.  With  the  comparatively  recent  union  of 
Zygopetalum  and  Batemaonia,  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  genera  of 
Orchids  have  been  united.  In  concluding,  the  lecturer 
atrennously  advised  all  hybridisers  to  keep  as  exact  record  of  their 
work,  both  of  failures  and  successes,  as  ix>S8ible,  for  these  would  prove 
of  ineRtimable  value  to  science. 

The  allotted  tinip  having  exnired,  (he  Conference  was  adjourned 
with  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hurst's  paper  until  the  following  day. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

CHiftwicK.— July  11th. 

The  meeting  in  the  Society's  gardens  proved  to  be  most  interesting, 
as  the  number  of  hybrids  was  very  coosiderable.  The  erntral  portion 
of  the  vinery  was  fitted  wiih  stages,  and  those  at  the  sides  alto  were 
otiJised.  The  heat  in  the  iminenie  strncture  was  intense,  and  many 
visitors  found  it  much  more  comfortable  in  the  gardens,  which  are  just 
now  looking  very  attractive. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  CoMMiTTEE.--Preflent:  F.  Balderson,  Esq. 
(in  the  chair)  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  W.  Bates,  A.  Dean,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch, 
Jas.  Smith,  J.  Basham,  G.  Woodward,  A.  H.  Pearson,  K.  Fife,  M. 
Gleeaon,  A.  F.  Barron,  W  Pope,  G.  Norroao,  W.  H.  Divers,  Prof.  Hugo 
de  Vries.  J.  H.  Veitch,  W.  Poupart,  J.  Willard,  G.  T.  Miles,  Chas. 
.  Herrin,  P.  Crowley,  and  S.  Mortimer. 

Messrs.  Lsxton  Brothers,  Bedford,  staged  boxes  of  Strawberries 
Waterloo,  Latest  of  All,  and  Cltronx,  the  last  a  good  flavoured  variety, 
.  «nd  free  cropping,  judging  from  the  nlants  staged  ;  aUo  a  collection  of 
Peas.  consistiDg  of  Thomas  Laf  ton,  Dorii  Harrison,  Gladiator,  Gradus, 
Duke  of  Rutland,  and  The  Ameer,  as  well  as  a  general  collection  of  well- 
known  varieties. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  L.  de  Rothschild.  Esq..  Acton,  exhibited 
i'ight  boxes  of  Cherries  in  grond  condition.  The  varieties  were  Governor 
Wood.  Black  Eagle,  Emperor  Francis,  Black  Circassian  (a  splendid  box). 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Early  Bivers,  Frogmore  Early,  and  Bigarreau 
de  Scbreken. 

Mr.  W.  AVan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  sent  a  basket  of  Strawberries 
named  Lady  Sufl&eld.  The  plants  were  prolific,  but  tbe  frnits  are  ra*her 
4ieep  in  colour.  Messrs.  It  Veitch  k.  Son,  Exeter,  sent  a  new  Pee, 
Gl(  ry  of  Devon,  which  bid*  fair  to  become  a  popular  kind. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  sent  a  large  specimen  of 
their  hybrid  Blackberry,  which  appears  to  partake  of  the  Ilaspberry  in 
the  spines,  while  the  fruits  undoubtpdly  favour  the  Blackberry.  Mr. 
U.  Kckford,  Wem,  staged  some  culinary  Peas  to  nomber,  some  of  them 
very  fine.  A  very  prolific  Apple  was  sent  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Cross.  Wisbech, 
a  cross  between  Lord  Grosvenor  and  Keswick  Codlin.  The  branches 
were  roped  with  fruit,  and  the  fruits  of  good  size. 

Flobal  Committee.— Present :  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Messrs.  J.  F.  Mcliood,  Vi.  Bain,  J.  H.  Fitt,  J.  Jennings.  Wm.  Howe, 
C.  T.  Druery,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  0.  J.  Sailer,  R.  Wilson  Kerr,  Kobrrt 
Sydehham,  J.  W.  Barr.  G.  Paul.  H.  B.  May,  Chas.  Jeffries,  E.  Beckett, 
J.  Eraser  (Kew),  Jas.  Walker,  E.  Mawley,  H.  Marshall,  H.  Turner,  and 
C.  R.  Fielder. 

A  group  of  Kalanchoe  flammea  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.    It  is  an  introduction  from  Somali* 


land  ;  the  corymbs  of  orange<red  flowers  were  bright  and  pleasing.  It 
should  make  a  good  decorative  p!ant  (see  p.  32;.  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton, 
exhibited  a  beautiful  collection  of  Ferns,  comprising  eighty  fine  forms    I  Sweet  Peas— Navy  Blue,  a  good  colour ;   and  Gorgeous,''an  improved 


all  raised  in  their  norseriea  The  collection  wjm  much  admired,  and 
contained  good  specimen  plants  of  A»pleniums  ornatum,  iniematnoa 
Mayi,  ioeisum,  and  majesticum ;  Adiantums  ornatum,  parvieepa, 
plomosum,  and  Schneider isnum ;  Gymaogrammas  Mayi,  eonvoluta  ; 
ohrysophylla  grandiceps  sunerba  and  multiceps,  with  a  collection  of 
Ptertnes  and  Lomarlati. 

Messrs,  Lsxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  staged  a  collection  oF  dwarf  Sweet 
Peas  of  the  Cupid  type.  Tbe  varieties  most  noteworthy  were  Sultan, 
Princess  Vir^toris,  Princess  of  Wales,  Invincible,  Indigo  King,  Blanche 
Ferry,  and  Vesuvius.  Messrs.  Barr  k.  Sons,  Covent  Gsrden,  showed  a 
collection  of  hardy  flowers,  comprising  a  collection  of  Brodiseet, 
Potentillas,  Gladioli,  Japaoeie  Irises,  and  dwarf  rock  and  alpine  plants. 
Mons.  L.  Duval,  Versailles,  staged  an  interesting  collection  ot  Tillandsias 
and  Vriesias.  The  plants  were  very  effective  and  the  oolonring  re- 
markable. The  best  hybrids  were  V.  Imperator,  fenestrate  fulgida* 
Pollmani,  Vigeri  major,  Rez  superba,  splendens  major,  sphinx,  and 
magnifica. 

Mons.  Morel,  Lyon,  exhibited  boxes  of  Clematises,  also  plants  to 
illustrate  their  flowering  properties.  The  colours  were  exoeptional,  but 
the  flowers  appeared  to  be  somewhat  small,  mostly  of  the  viticella  type  ; 
some  of  the  hybrids  of  C.  lanuginosa  Candida  exhibit  a  great  advance 
in  colouring.  The  ooccinea  hybrids  were  also  very  distinct.  One  of  the 
best  of  tbe  collection  was  Ville  de  Lyon,  a  claret  red  colour  of  good 
shape. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  came  from  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson, 
gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury,  consisting  of  a 
grand  collection  of  hybrid  Water  Lilies,  arranged  tastefully  in  tubs  and 
pans,  Nymphmas  stellate,  with  its  pale  bine  flowers  ;  Aurora,'a  pale  lemon  ; 
Robinson!,  a  rosy  red,  were  splendid.  The  gigantic  ibrma  of  Marliaoea 
albida  and  Tosca,  also  Elltsiana  and  Exquisita  were  also  noticeable,  while 
a  good  bsckground  was  formed  of  Niootiana  sylvestris. 

Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Cheshunt,  stsged  an  interesting  collection  of 
Roses,  showing  crosses  carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Paul ;  one  of  the  most 
striking  was  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Mrs.  Panl 
and  Madame  G.  Luizet,  also  Royal  Scarlet,  which  owes  its  parentage  to 
Cheshunt  Scarlet  and  Mario  Rady.  Messrs.  W.  Panl  k  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  displayed  some  excellent  boxes  of  Roses,  all  raised  by  the  firm. 
Many  general  favourites  were  on  view.  The  flowers  were  excellent  when 
staged,  but  the  sun  ioon  destroyed  their  beauty. 

An  interesting  collection  of  hardy  shrubs  grafted  on  a  variety  of  stocks 
was  staged  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  ft  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea.  The  stocks 
were  psrticniarly  interesting  ;  for  instance,  the  Lilac  grafted  on  Pbillyrea, 
Cratsegos  on  the  Quince.  Lilac  on  the  Privet,  Gsnrya  on  the  Anenba, 
Olea  on  the  Privet,  and  Kalmia  on  the  Rhododendron.  Two  tanks  of 
Nymphseas  also  were  in  good  condition,  and  included  N.  Marliacea  chroma* 
teUa.  N.  Laydekeri  fulgens,  N.  camea,  and  N.  Marliacea  albida.  In  close 
proximity  were  Nepenthes — a  really  finecolleotion.  Those  most  notewortby 
were  N.  Balfouri  intermedia,  RaiSeeiana  (with  sixteen  perfect  pitchers), 
Wrigleyana,  mixta  (p.  38),  and  Mastersiana,  also  some  good  plants  of  Sar* 
rsceniaa,  whicli  included  Courti,  Wrigleyana,  Chelsoni,  and  exonienait. 
The  hybrid  Java  Rhododendrons  were  a  grand  feature.  The  plants  were 
well  gr  -wn  and  were  full  of  flowers.  The  most  striking  were  Souvenir 
de  J.  H.  Manglra,  Diadem.  President,  Ophelia,  jasroimflornm  carminatom* 
Purity,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Iroogene,  Yellow  Perfection,  and  Neptune.  A 
few  specimen$i  of  Streptocarpus  and  Begonias  of  the  Rex  type  were 
shown.  The  Ferns  also  staged  included  forty- two  supposed  hvbrids  and 
sports,  the  parentage  of  which  is  quite  unknown.  They  included  such 
well  known  specimens  as  Adiantum  gracillimum,  A.  C.  strictum,  A. 
Farleyense  alcicome,  A.  Bausei,  A.  Latnomi,  and  A.  Paeotti.  Mr.  Wm. 
Smythe,  Bssing  9ark,  Alton,  Hants,  sent  two  hybrid  Taesonias,  one  a 
cross  iMtween  T.  mollissima  and  T.  manicata,  and  a  cross  between  moliis- 
sima  and  Smy theans,  whieh  was  named  T.  mollissima  splendens,  but  it  waa 
quite  impossible  to  fi»rm  any  idea  of  what  they  were  like.  Hardy  Ferns 
were  staged  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery,  Acton,  and  comprised  Scolopendriuma 
in  good  variety  ;  also  a  number  of  Athyriums  and  Polypodiums,  the  whole 
forming  an  interesting  eshibit. 

Hybrid  Clematises  were  staged  in  quantity  by  Messrs.  G.  .Tackman  acd 
Son,  Woking.  The  varieties  were  Henryi,  Madame  Van  Hontte, 
Duchess  of  Teck,  and  Beauty  of  Worcester.  Their  new  hybrids  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  (a  claret  red),  Duchess  of  Albany,  Duchess  of  York, 
and  Countess  of  Onslow  were  unique.  The  older  forms  were  also 
much  in  eviderce.  Some  excellent  Delphiniums  were  staged  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  consisting  of  double  and  semi>double  varieties. 
Michel  Lando,  Monument,  and  Rubens  were  gcod.  A  hybrid  Hemero- 
callis  was  sent  ly  Mr.  G.  Tell,  Clifton  Cottage,  York,  called  Pioneer,  a 
eross  between  H.  anrantiaea  and  Tbunbergi,  the  result  being  a  beautiful 
deep  yellow  flower. 

S,weet  Peas  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Eckford,  Wem,  who  stsged  some 
new  varieties.  General  Gordon,  Lord  Kenyon,  and  Duchess  of  West- 
minster were  distinct  and  of  good  size.  A  small  collection  of  hybrid 
Cinerarias  from  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  illustrated  the  crosies 
made  by  Mr.  I.  R.  Lynch.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  exhibited 
^ome  new  plants,  Caladlums  A.  Siebrecht,  Rufus,  W.  Lanche,  and  Mrs. 
Oliver  Ames  sunongst  others,  Eucharis  Stevcnsi,  a  small  flowering  variety. 
Herr  Wilhelm  Pfltzer,  Stuttgart,  staged  a  dozen  blooms  of  his  single 
crested  tuberous  Begonias.  The  flowers  were  well  frilled  and  bright  in 
colour. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Carnations,  some  of  which  were  acknowledged  by  the  Committee.  The 
beat  varieties  were  The  Baron,  Rosalind,  Heather  Bell,  Delos,  Majestic, 
and  The   Maid.      Messrs.  Dobbie  k  Co.,   Rothesay,  staged  two  new 
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. itrpban*.    A  coUMtion  ol  hybrid 

I  dlip!sy*d  bj  Mr.  C.  C  Hortt,  Hinokltj,  which  eonpriMd 
fl|bt  or  nina  dutinct  cniwu, 

Obthis  Cohhittee.— Pn«eDt :  HarrT  J.  Vcitdi,  Etq.  Iln  thtebkir)  ; 
lid  U«Mn.  J.  O'Brien.  Ja*.  Doajclu,  J.  T.  Thorn*,  H.  BmlluitiiiF, 
T.  W.  Bond,  W.  H.  Younp.  E.  Hill.  J.  Juqm.  H.  J.  Chapmw, 
W.  WauoB,  de  B.  Crmwihaj,  W.  ThonpaoD,  and  W.  H.  WUlfc 

UMtn.  J.  Tdich  &  SoDt,  Lid.,  Royal  Eiotio  Nnri«r7.  CbelMt,  m 
■^  han  bom  aipecttd,  contnbatad  bandiouely  to  lb*  ancnJ  diaplay, 
tai  Hat  »  oomparalltely  lirge  coIImUob  of  Orchidl.  With  teraral  of 
Ike  hjbrida  wtra  ibonn  the  t«o  paranU.  AmongM  tha  noit  promU 
Met  nr«  Laslio- Cnttlcja  *ximia  (Lwlia  parpornift  x  Caltleja  Ubiau 
■DpMba);  PbalvDopiii  LuddB-riolicfa  (Ag.  II  pageST),  Ijelio^attlcTa 
Zrpbjra  (C.  Utodfti  x  I.,  xanlbln*) ;  Dua  Veltchi  (D.  graodiaora  x  D. 
ncaaoaa)  ;  Cattlaya  Baid  (C.  Moaiia  x  C.  WarMovicii; ;  Laelia  SibIIk 
(lAUaatiapk  x  L.  eUnna  WoU:anholm«)|Sobrallay«itiiU(B.iDacracith« 
X  8.  zuiholaoca)  i  Dradiwhiom  rbodoctoma  (D.  Hntloni  x  D.  auniiao- 
kalQB) ;  EpidMHtmin  alcfaDtnlaa  <E.  Eodrak)  Walllti  X  E.  Wdlul) ; 
Crpripadim  Ttraixam  (C.  argoa  x  C  TiUaaoiB)  ;  C.  EuryaU  (C.  Lbw< 
nsMaBDiQ  X  C.  aaperbicnt)  ;  EpiphnHillit  Vaitrhi  (Sophnmitte  gruidi- 
flota  X  EpidMdnuB  r«Ueaiii)  ;  LaUo-Cattleya  CukamUna  albUa 
(CUltan  lIo«ai«  x  L.  parparata) ;  EoidaiKlram  radieaDta-TilalliiiiuD  ; 
Di»  k«««Bait  (D.  graDdiBora  x  tiipeUU)  ;  CrpripadlDm  gnnde 
(C.  laagUsHiiin  x  C.  caurlaian)  ;  Lalio-Ca!tl*;a  Aphrodita  (.LbII* 
prnnBtax  Cattleja  Mandali)  ;  Cyprlpadiam  Drnrio-lawiaDecaDaBDin, 
C.  Uorgaoin  (C.  Stoncl  x  C.  inparliirDi)  ;  C.  Allca  (0.  Stooai  x  C. 
^waviuan) ;  Spatha|[lotiii  aurao-Vtillardl,  Maidnallia  Gairiana 
[U.  TrilDhiaiia  x  U.  Da>l«i) ;  Lalio-Cattleja  Hippolf  U  (Catilaya 
UoMin  X  Ltelia  dnnabarion)  i  Cjprlpediam  HarritlMum  Eoparbam 
(C  TiUoHun  X  C  barbatan)  i  C.  Barmoraph;llum  (C.  Hoolura  x  CL 
taiUlam)  ;  C  Ptrtana  (C.  Llndlnaanm  x  C.  Sadani  parphjreom)  i 
Tkosia  Ttitchi  (T.  Marahatll  x  T.  BamoaitB)  ;  and  CjprlpadiuB  Cnpid 
(C.  cardinale  x  C.  liBdlajanam).  wiib  a  numbar  of  otMn. 

Mr.  C,  C.  Hnrat,  Butbigr,  Uinckloj,  wat  a  ooIlMtion  of  hrbrld 
Ptphiopadllum,  but  Doae  ol  the  planii  waa  In  tiowar.  Da  Barri 
Cnwahay,  Eiq.,  SeicDoaki,  itagad  Odontogloisnm  eriipnm  Urs.de  Bartl 
ClMthay,  0.  e.  Crambajanum.  and  O.  Cooktoni  CrawikaTanum.  From 
Umn.  F.  Sander  k  Co,  came  CTpripodiam  Lady  Maple  (C.  Yoaogianum 
aad  C.  Goweriuum),  C.  A.  d*  Lairetie  anpeibnio  (C.  Curtiii  (upefbum 
X  C  BothicMldlanum),  C.  Garbari  fC.  Lairreacaamiiii  x  C.  Both- 
Mlilldianiim').C.Dach«BofSulbcrUnd(C.Yoang<anum  x  C.  Kotharblldi- 
mbil},  C.  Premier  (C.  beeehanie  x  C  nolhwhitdiinnm),  and  C.  Comla 
Ailfltn  ilg  Gcrminy  (0.  Swinianum  x  C.  Ralhiobildianum).  A.  H. 
S«(t,  Eiq.,  Hni  from  Hackbrid|[B  Micmiijlia  congetta.  Cfpripediom 
Sbflhaaou  from  G.  W.  i.iv  HuhoOeld,  Eiq  ,  TUwienaUlI,  ncoiTcd  an 
inrd  of  merit. 

Mr.  YT.  H.  Tonng,  Orobid  grower  to  Sir  Fred  Wtgan,  Bart.,  Eatt 
Skafo,  contributtd  about  a  dozen  Orchidt,  irTtral  of  wbieh  wen  atrikingly 
haadKMne.  Tbeaa  oompriard  CtpripediDm  Stonal  candidum,  C.  Gertrude 
BoUingtoa.C,  macropteium.LBElio-Catlleyaeximia.L.  e,  Eudora  ip'ondeoi 
(Lttlii  pnrpuralB    x    Catdiya    Meodt-li)  ;    L.  o.   Canfaamiaaa  (Lzlla 

Srpnrala  x  Catlleya  Moiiif),  L.  c.  Amoldiana  (Lnlia  pnrpaiata  x 
lEleya  Wanari  .'),  Lxlla  Euterpa  (L.  Dayana  x  L.  parpurata},  and 
talla  ttnebroaa  gigantta. 

Ufun.  H.  Low  &  Co_  Buih  Hill  Park,  weru  repreaented  by  Calt]aya 
Bfocata  aJbeoB,  C.  Mendeli  (nfieldenia,  C  Gatkelliana  anfiaUanie, 
C  G.  roiea,  Lielio-Ciiiteya  Amoldiana,  and  CypripedUmt  Lawrence- 
HBB-liUaterBiaiium.  lAoaoni.  Morgan  te,  Alice,  a1  I  red  Hoi  I  ington,  CurUai, 
Botkuhtldianum.  T.  W.  Bond.  Milmanl,  Lowi,  macropterom,  and  otbsr*. 
W.Cobb,EMi.,  Tunbridge  W(ll>,  ibowad  Caiaietum  CobbI,  and  Cyprl- 
ptdinirAn>«Dl.(C.  Morganst  <    C  RatbMhitdiaDain> 

M<na.  Cb.  Maron,  Bmnoy,  France,  itaged  about  one  and  a  half  doten 
LaUo-Cattieyaa,  aome  ol  which  ware  vary  hind*ome.  There  ware 
etlUtlogloMa  (Lxlia  pnrparaU  x  CatUaya  giga)  Imperialii),  Endora, 
Bertbe  Tonmier  (Lalia  pJcgani  x  Cattteja  aurea).  MaMineli  (Cattleya 
MouiK  X  LKlia  tanebnua),  radiata  (Lalia  purpurata  x  Cattleya 
Mtabilla),  iDtwmadia-flaTa,  DnTaliana  (Lalia  parpuraU  »  Cattleya 
•ptcioilutaa  LnddemaDiana).  and  Mouw parpurata.  Cattleya  Qaade 
(Gutau  Lei^oldi  X  C.  LoddegMi),  C  puMtnlau  (^  AeklandEe  x 
C.  iatarawflia  alba),  and  L^ia  nitMaoent  (L.  pamlla  x  L.  tanebroaa). 

Hr.  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  Traror  lAwrence,  Bart, 
Bnftwd  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited  Cypripedluma  Dominianum  (C.  oari- 
<i*w  V  C.  oandatniB),  Earyale,  Lawrenceanum,  iMibatum.  Cortiii, 
VwahaaeDaa  (C.  Curliii  *  C.^illipinaiue)  ;  eaudatuoi.gr*t>deatralnm 
(C.  oandatnm  x  longifolinm  Itoeili),  luparbleop,  aelligeram  majua, 
XUner  (ttlligerum  majin  >  eupcrbirni) ;  Dlta  Kewenaii,  Cattleya 
Bnantiana  (C.  Loddigttl  x  inperbaj ;  Maadavallla  Parlatorvani 
(Bukana  x  Veitobi)  :  OdoDlogloaiara  excetlens  Saadene  t  Maadgrallia 
A}U  (CbaUoDi  X  Periiteria).  and  Epipbroniili  Veitchi  (Epidendraa 
radkau.  X  Sophroniiia  grandiflora). 

Certipicatbs  and  Awakdu  of  Merit. 

Cata-Hitm  A.  SitUrt  (F.  Sander  b  Ca).— Tbli  i>  from  C.  Rcrua  and 
C.aUiaaen«e.  The  central  colour  if  dull  ted,  aitd  edees  deep  erten 
(«»ird  of  merit). 

Canetien  Beathtr  Bell  (J.  DoQglaaJ.— A  fine  yellow  ground  edged  and 
nud  wiih  roM  (award  of  merit). 

Otnatiat  SataliniHJ .  Dau]tlai> — A  good  patalled  wine  red  rarietr 
Uw  b  T*ry  fragrant  (award  cf  merit). 

Qniation  lit  Barm  (J.  DongUa).— .. 
"nily  flakad  deep  red  (award  of  merit). 


Cattltya  ZTorrbMi  aOa  (HaT.  F.  Pavnton).— A  pure  whita  form  «(  a 
well-known  aad  popular  Orehid  (HrM-clM*  eaniScate).    - 

Qff>Hpe<Iium  Schil.iamiBt  (G.  W.  L.  Schoddd).— Tbie  in  a  hybrid  from 
Oowerl  and  RothicbUdianum,  and  both  parent*  ai*  to  be  teen.    The 

large  ponch  ii  dull  clarer  — '  ■' ' '  — 

colour,  with  large  brown 
Itaia*  (award  of  merit). 

Cjtpriptditm  Staui  oamlidian  (W,  H.  Toong).— TIm  donal  Mpal  of  thia 
Tariety  ia  milk  white,  and  the  culoor  throaghont  U  |aler  than  the  typa 
(award  of  merit). 

DtlphiaiuM  MiaM  LanJo  (J.  VeiCch  It  Boo).— A  hrtgbt  royal  blue  In  a 
fli*  spike  of  double  flower*  (award  of  merit). 

EpUmtia  Cltarlermirlhi  (J.  Veitch  ft  Sons).— Thia  is  from  Lxlia  dnna- 
barina  and  Epidendrnm  radicans.  A  bri'llant  orange  red  flower.  Tha 
eantra  of  the  lip  ii  pure  yellow  with  occasional  crimion  spots  (award  of 
merit). 

£f  ria  tM«trMa  g^oafm  (W.  H.  Toung).— Thii  It »  spleadid  form  of  tba 
wall  known  type  (award  of  merit). 
Lalio-Cattiijia  AdoljAtu  (ReT.  F.  Paynlon).— ThIa  is  a  bigeneric  hybrid 


(Bigencrlc  hybrid  beim 


LxUo-CattUya  Martintti  (C.  Maron).— This  oomee  from  Cattleya 
Mowin  and  Lnlia  tanebroaa.    Tha  colour  it  soft  purple  in  tha  tepala  and 

Clali,  nnd  deeper  purple  on  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip,  with  crimaon  purple 
the  throat  (award  of  merit). 

Lalio-CaHleya  Dacallana  (C.  Maros).— 'The  sepals  and  petals  of  thit 
bigeorr  Irom  LBlia  parpurata  and  Cattleya  ppeelotiiaima  Luddemannlana 
are  heliotrope,  while  the  lip  rary  dark  relrety  purple  with  yellow  ilda 
lobes  (firat-olast  certtflcata], 

Pta  Olorg  t^  Dtton  (J.  Tritcb  M  Sons>— A  nriety  with  lona 
pods  eontaining  about  nina  peas  of  good  flaronr  and  colour  (award  M 

Jlosi  Wliili  ifaman  Cocliit  (W.  Paol  &  Son).— A  cream  eolooted  foriB 
of  the  type  (award  of  merit). 

Madamt  Cadta<t  Bcmuy  (W.  Paul  &  Son).— A  Hybrid  Tea.  The  colour 
is  cream,  tinged  tn  tha  centra  with  pink  (award  of  merit). 

Sicttt  W^iiam  EtiiiAtth  (Vitoountaaa  EuHeld).— A  rich  tatmon  pink 
that  will  plaaia  ererybody  (award  of  merit). 

Hatpberry  Qolden  ^en  (J.  Veitch  &  Sana). — Thia  ia  from  a  crota 
between  Raspberry  Superlatire  and  Rubui  laolnlatua.  The  fruit  is  large 
In  liie  and  bright  yellow  in  colour.  The  foliage  partake*  of  tha  Riibua. 
and  it  very  handsome.  Meairs,  Veitch  sent  specimens  for  inspection 
from  Laogley  on  Wednetday  morning  (first-olatt  certiScate). 

Slramb'rry  Lord  Kitdifmr  (.1.  Teitob  k  Sons).— ThIt  it  from  a  cross 
between  Waterloo  and  British  Queen.  The  fruit  Is  medium  siied  and  of 
•Keeliant  flaronr.  At  the  whole  of  the  fmiti  exhibited  were  promptly 
eaten,  Meisri.  Teitch  hindly  tent  speclmani  frvm  Lsngley  for  Intpaetion 
(award  of  merit). 
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Boss  Show  Fixtures 


Jolt  14th  (Friday).— UlTereton. 

„      15tl»  (Saturday).— Nbw  Brighton. 

„     Ifllh  (Wedoeartay).— CardiS*'.  Xewcaatle-on-Tyno.f 

„      20th  CTharsday).— Saiterhebble  and  Sidoup. 

„      22ad  (Sttlurday),— Newton  Mearos, 

„     25ih  (Tu«s«iay).— Titshcir. 
Ano.     3rd  (Thursday).— Liverpool  J 

^  Shows  laatiag  two  daya.      f  Shows  laiting  thres  days. 
%  Show  laattng  four  days. 
— Edwabo  Mawlby,  Rottbank,  BertchamsUd.  Herfs. 


While  thankioe  you  for  your  kindly  notice  of  me  jd  the  Crystal 
Palace  Rose  Show,  I  fear  that  your  irords  will  make  an  impreasion 
that  is  not  juetilied  by  facts.  1  am  tbanlcful  to  say  that  I  am  in 
excellent  health,  but  I  have  heeo  greatly  troubled  by  rbeumatism  the 
last  tew  monthn,  so  I  thought,  as  a  loval  subject,':  would  follow  lbs 
example  of  Her  Gracioua  Majesty  who,  I  read,  had  driven  through  the 
feut  at  the  Windaor  Show,  and  hence  the  caute  of  my  appearance  in  a 
Baih  chair,  which  added  greitly  lo  my  com  fur  t,  and  enabled  me  to 
exceedingly  eojoy  the  Roses. — D.,  I>tal. 

Tea.  RotiES  Undeb  Glaus. 

I  FEAB  that  many  do  not  get  the  good  results  they  should  from 
IhiH  feeliou  of  Roses  when  grown  uoilcr  glara.  Alter  being  pruned 
in  winter  or  early  spring  the  plants  with  ordinary  care  succeed  and 
give  a  fine  crop  of  fiowcra  during  April  and  May,  and  are  then  often 
leit  without  any  special  altenlion  being  given  throughout  the 
fluraroer  beyond  that  of  occa-siorial  wateiiug.  With  the  strong 
gn)werB,auch  as  Climbing  Nipheica  and  William  Allen  Richardson, 
the  result  is  a  thicket  of  growth,  bad  attacks  of  mildcu*,  and  a  few 
flowers  of  inferior  quality,  instead  of  a  good  supply  ol  beautiful  buds 
or  fine  blooms.  Allhongh  large  numbers  of  flowers  may  be  obtained 
from  the  open  air  during  the  summer  monihs,  it  is  ncverthrleRS  a 
fact  that  W8  cannot  gat  too  many  Tea  Rotes,  provided  the  quality  is 
good,  and  by  giving  a  little  extra  attention  to  tboee  grown  uuder  glaia 
many  superb  flowers  might  be  produced  during  the  stimmer  mouths. 
Tha  popular  fallacy  thai  Teaa  do  not  require  much  pruning  has 
perbapfl,  to  a  great  extent,  bceu  the  cauee  of  neglect  in  majiy 
iniitancei. 

Undoubtedly  tliere  are  conditions  Hnder  which  hard  pruning  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  lake,  for  instance,  bushes  grown  in 
the  open  air  lor  the  purpose  of  suppij'in^  qnnniitita  o(  cut  flowers,  or 
fm' making  a  display  on  the  plants.  Hard  pruning  is  then  not  necessary; 
cutting  out  weak  growths,  and  moderawly  shortening  others,  is  all 
that  is  required,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  extra  thinning  of 
growths  during  the  Euhimer  months.  Roies  grown  under  glaea  have, 
however,  a  longer  season  of  growth,  and  therefore  require  constant 
attention  in  the  nrntler  of  thinning,  especially  when  they  cave  filled 
their  allotted  space.  At  the  spring  pruiung,  too,  any  that  have  only 
weak  shoots  may  safely  be  cut  to  within  a  lew  inches  of  the  soil,  as 
there  is  -no  danger  of  fronts  injuring  the  young  growths,  aa  is  the 
case  with  those  grown  in  the  open  air.  When  once  strong  aboota  are 
aecured  it  ia  an  easy  natter  to  maintain  vigour  by  due  attention  to 
feeding  and  pruning. 

The  present  ia  an  excellent  time  to  thin  out  the  fhoots  of  Roses 
tmder  glass,  aa  the  first  crop  of  flowera  will  liave  been  gathered,  and 
Blrung  growth  is  being  made.  The  plan  I  adopt  is  to  freely  remove 
weak  growths  which  are  continually  being  formed,  cut  away  some  old 
ones  whicli  have  already  flowered,  and  leave  aa  many  medium-sized 
abooti  as  room  can  be  fonndfor  without  undue  crowding.  Such 
ahoots  uaually  produce  fine  flowers  a  little  later  on,  and  in  many 
instancea  tbo  buds  will  already  be  ehowinp'.  When  this  is  so  the 
matter  of  selection  is,  oi  course,  much  simplified.  If  we  want  good 
Rosea  it  is  quite  aa  ncceseary  to  keep  west  growths  constantly 
removed,  as  it  is  to  Ihin  freely  the  tlioots  of  fruit  trees  in  order  to 
secure  fine  fruit.  Chemical  manure  applied  in  the  form  of  a  top- 
drcseing,  and  well  wnlei'cd  in,  is  a  potent  factor  in  keeping  Teas 
grown  under  glass  in  a  vigorous  and  fioriletous  condition. 

When  lliB  trees  are  grown  in  light  modern  stnicturea  I  find  it  an 
adveutsge  to  lightly  cuat  the  glan  with  acme  approved  form  of 
(hading  i  the  shoots  then  get  plenty  of  lisht  to  ripen  them,  and  they 
are  leas  liable  to  mildew  in  *ery  hot  weather. — fl.  D, 


LONDON  GARDENS  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

No.  10. 
.  About  the  middle  of  this  century,  not  to  go  back  any  farther, 
folks  living  in  Pimlico  or  Westminster  regarded  a  visit  to  Vauxhall, 
Wandaworth,  or  CUpbam  aa  a  country  excursion,  so  little  had  bricks 
and  mortar  then  invaded  suburban  Surrey.  True,  ibey  had  neither 
train,  tramcar,  nor  cycle  to  take  them  out  of  London.  If  they  did  not 
walk  theonly  thing  they  could  do  was  to  rideinooetf  iheold-faahioned 
Umnibusea,  uncertain  aa  to  time,  but  certain  to  be  aluSy,  often 
crowded  i  for  ontaide  seats  there  were  none,  save  a  couple  beside  the 
driver,  some  did  not  even  have  theae.  Coming  from  the  City,  how- 
aver,  through  part  of  the  year  it  waa  poaslbla  to  travel  by  steamboat 
near  to  your  destination. 

Going  through  one  of  these  suburbs  we  feel  like  Rip  Van  Winkle 
of  the  atory,  when  a  midday  rush  of  children  from  a  bi-.;  Board  School 
comes  upon  ui,  or  we  pasa  a  long  array  of  ahopa,  and  pinch  ourselves 
to  he  sure  of  our  identity.  We  think  of  the  Surrey  suburbs  of  the 
past,  their  Georgian  cottages  standing  in  old-fashioned  gardensi  oF 
the  manaions  scattered  around  with  their  ha-ha  fences  and  broad 
lawns,  their  shrubberies  and  conservatories,  which  have  one  by  one 
been  removed,  and  the  grounds  taken  by  building  speculators.  Even 
yet  a  savour  of  ruraljty  lingers  at  Clapham  and  Watidaworib,  nor  can 
Kennington  or  South  Lambeth  be  called  unattractive,  quite  a  con- 
trast to  the  larger  and  more  populated  Laiiibelh  opposite  Westminetar; 
yet  this,  too,  had  at  one  time  its  notable  gardenera,  one  of  these  being 
jTradescant,  people  called  him  "  Tradaskin."  The  older  of  that  name, 
gardener  to  Cliarlea  I.,  brought  over  from  Europe,  Aai.i,  and  AMoa 
multitudes  of  species  unknown  in  England ;  the  younger  was  the 
introducer  of  e.'sotie  Femi  from  Virginia.  The  later  garden  of  the 
Trade'cantH  Wiis  at  South  Lambeth,  C'lnningham  sayH  on  the  site  of 
the  Nine  Elms  Brewery  ;  a  house  which  bad  the  name  of  Turret 
House,  standing  not  many  years  ago  in  the  main  road,  l:i  aupposed  to 
have  beeii  hia  residence  and  museum.  Sundry  descend  an  u  of  his 
favourite  plants  might  possibly  be  discovered  now  in  the  locality. 

Kennington,  like  Kensington  and  Kingaton,  evidently  refera  lo  a 
royal  residence.  Tiiere  stood  a  palace  of  our  kings  in  ihii  village  till 
the  sixtoenih  century;  later  a  mansion  was  built,  called  Caroono 
House,  which  had  attached  to  it  a  deer  park  and  large  orchards. 
Nine  Elms,  nrar  the  Thames,  took  its  name  from  nine  trees,  con- 
spicuous to  psseers-by  on  land  or  water — a  ratlier  nioi~t  spot,  which 
the  gurdenera  turned  to  account  for  the  cultivation  of  Pump'tins  and 
Mclout.  But  the  neighixiuihood  of  Kennington  was  liable  to  sudden 
irruftions  ot  water,  and  these  were  aometimaa  damaifini!  to  gardens, 
tilL  Fentiinan  by  raiding  the  ground,  and  also  by  effective  drainage, 
checkeii  the  carricee  of  Father  Thames.  Upon  what  had  l>een  tbe 
"Washway"  Fentinian  formed  gardens  and  planted  ahrubberies  a 
century  ag');  modem  progress  has  interfered  with  these,  and  most  of 
them  bai'e  made  rootn  for  streets  or  terraces.  Vausbnll,  a  came 
given  lo  that  part  of  KenuinLtan  nearest  the  river,  does  not  seem  to 
liave  had  nnjthing  to  do  with  Guy  Fawkes,  though  such  is  the 
cnminon  beli'f.  There  is  g"od  evidence  it  was  named  after  Fulke,  a 
follower  ol  King  John.  Nearly  two  centuries  Vauxhall  Goidens, 
called  at  first  the  "  New  Spring  (Jsrdeo,"  waa  a  favourite  resort — not 
for  ibe  Walter  only,  but  for  stronger  beverages,  and  fruit. grown  here, 
especially  Gcoaeberrias,  Cherries,  and  Apples.  The  spice  diminisbed, 
its  spri[ig  of  refreshing  wnter  dried  up,  but  the  London  public  were 
still  attracted  by  tbe  amusementa  or  Vauxhall.  I  saw  the  remnant 
of  the  laud  cleared  about  1852  or  1853,  when  there  yet  aurvived  some 
fine  treea  and  shrubs. 

Of  the  thousands  that  visit  Kennington  Oval  during  the  summer 
ta  watch  the  vicissitudes  of  our  national  game,  few  can  be  expecl«i 
to-know  that  the  field  of  play  waa  once  a  beautiful  nursery  garden. 
What  had  been  waste  land  wa^  transformed  by  Michelson  into  a 
home  of  flowers,  and  he  held  his  own,  under  vnrious  changes,  till 
advancing  years  obliged  him  to  retire  about  18^,  but  he  attained 
the  age  of  a  hundred,  one  proof  this,  amongst  others,  of  the  healthi- 
ness of  a  gardener's  work.  In  his  establishment  several  men  received 
a  training  which  enablei!  them  to  start  nurseries  elsewhere.  One  oi 
these  was  Denyer,  whose  establishment  at  Loughborough,  near 
Brixton,  had  many  yearo'  success.  Memuries  of  horticultural  worthies 
crowd  upon  us  in  this  suburb.  We  think  of  Curtis  of  last  centurj-, 
great  also  as  a  botanist,  who  had  a  garden  at  Lamfeth  for  some  while, 
with  an  extensive  collection  of  British  and  exotic  plants,  which  he 
afterwards  took  to  the  purer  air  of  Bromplon. 

Then  Rol-crtson,  an  amateur,  but  devoted  to  gardening,  inspired 
perhaps  by  Curtis'a  example,  formed  a  botanic  garden  a  little  to  the 
wesc  at  Stockwt'll,  and  lelt  all  his  [Hvperty  towards  its  maiotensnce 
for  the  public  beneflt.  But  the  Court  of  Chancery  did  not  favour  his 
roheme,  and  his  will  waa  set  aside.  Fifty  years  ego  Andrews  was 
just  retiring  ;  be  bad  extensive  houses  at  Lambeth,  being  famous  for 
sending  early  forced  fruit  into  the  market.  Much  fruit  was  raised  in 
tbe  open  air,  too,  particularly  along    he  Wandsworth  Road ;  indeed 
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forsome  produced  cIom  to  VanxhiU,  Mr.  Phillipe  received  two  gold 
medals  froimthe  Society  of  Arts.  It  is  more  thto  probable  that  the 
influence  of  the  archbishops  left  an  impress  in  the  locality ;  several  of 
th«n  were  partial  to  horticulture,  and  they  obtaioed  many  exotics  by 
gift  or  purchase,  some  of  which  furnished  seeds  and  cuttings  to  the 
jsaraeners  around.  Cardinal  Pole,  we  know,  brought  over  the  first 
Fig  trees  planted  in  England.  Occasionally  the  pe:ple  of  Lambeth 
«re  gnnted  free  admission  to  the  Palace  lawns  and  gardens,  but  efforts 
are  now  bein^  made  to  have  these  more  frequently  open  to  the  public, 
if  not  every  day.  , 

Vauxhall  of  1899,  with  its  dust  and  din.  is  not  sugorestive  of  that 
»Ir  flower,  the  Camellia,  yet  here  it  was  that  Chandler  succeeded  so 
well  with  the  plant  some  seasons,  even  in  the  open  air.  The  commoner 
species  flowered  fairly  well  against  a  north  wall,  except  when  the 
spring  was  very  cold.  Messrs.  Chandlers'  nursery  seems  to  have 
storted  early  in  this  century,  and  flourished  till  1854  or  1855,  being  one 
of  the  best  known  South  London  establishments.  The  firm  had  a 
large  quantity  of  Camellias  growing  in  pits  and  framcp,  raising  plants 
by  grafting,  also  from  seed.  One  of  Chandler's  varieties  was  named 
after  him,  though  it  had  besides  that  of  C.  versicolor.  Two  more 
seedlings  of  his  were  C.  altbsBssflora  and  C.  concinoa;  but  most 
re-aiarkable  was  his  obtaining:  C.  Aitoni  and  four  others  from  one 
capsule  of  C.  pomponia.  At  Yauxhall  several  houses  were  appro- 
priated to  the  choice  varieties  of  the  Chrysanthemum  before  the  flower 
had  attuned  to  its  present  popularity.  Another  attraction  to  visitors 
was  a  length  of  wall  that  was  covered  with  Magnolia  consp'caa,  and 
the  Cactus  house  containe<l  many  curious  species.  Alonj?  some  of  the 
borders  climbing  Roses  were  planted  in  rows,  and  cut  to  4  feet  from 
the  ground  so  as  to  form  bushes.  A  little  book  upon  the  Camellia  was 
published  by  one  member  of  the  firm  in  1830. 

Quantities  of  Grapes  were  raised  at  Vanxhall,  und^r  glass,  by 
Messrs.  Chapman,  who  had  a  fine  show  of  houses,  till  it  became 
mere  profitable  to  build  dwellings  on  the  land.  But  for  a  goo'l 
part  of  this  century,  owing  to  the  convenient  position  of  the  suburb, 
much  fruit  was  forced  by  the  above  firm,  and  other  nurserymen,  for 
Covent  Garden.  Bulbs  were  largely  cultivated  by  GrifliDS ;  and 
Walworth,  not  far  off,  had  at  one  time  in  the  grounds  of  Milliken  and 
Curtis,  the  largest  collection  of  hardy  bulbs  existing  in  Britain.  But 
the  growers  of  fruit  and  flowers  had  to  migrate  further  from  the  smoke 
of  London.  The  last  of  the  Vauxhall  nurserymen  I  knew  was  Bray, 
who  left  about  twentv  yeara  ago.  However,  at  the  expense  of  several 
public  bodies,  £43.000  odd  was  laid  out  to  secure  sundry  vscant  spaces 
and  private  gardens  at.  Vauxhall,  and  a  park,  so-named,  of  8  acres,  was 
formed  in  1890,  the  Kyrle  Society  being  primarily  concerned.  One 
pwt  of  it  was  the  psr«len  attached  to  the  residence  of  Fawcett,  the 
blind  Postmaster-General,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  over 
the  ground,  where  I  Faw  some  of  the  larjjej^t  Artichokes  I  ever  came 
across,  also  a  row  of  white  Mulberries,  which  I  fear  have  been  cut  down 
since. 

One  of  the  tavern  sijEUs  of  Yauxhall  was  a  Wheatsheaf,  indicating, 
I  presume,  that  crops  of  Wheat  were  grown  near,  and  indeed,  during 
the  days  of  Protection  it  paid  to  cultivate  cereals  nround  London. 
North  Brixton,  as  it  is  called,  which  lies  close  to  Kennington  and 
Vauxhall,  had  indeed,  in  the  recollection  of  living  persons,  pasture  and 
cornfields  besides  some  orchards.  An  increasing  demand  for  flowers 
led  nurserymen  to  select  the  neighbourhood  of  Brixton  as  a  promising 
locality  for  growing  and  selling,  but  there  were  no  establishments 
here  of  very  old  date.  Lord  Holland  got  possession  of  a  fine  piece  of 
property  last  century,  when  he  bought  the  Loughborough  estate  of 
about  234  acres,  said  to  be  named  from  Lord  Hastiness,  of  Lough- 
borough. Afterwards  the  mansion  seems  for  a  time  to  have  been 
celled  Cromwell  House,  and  on  its  grounds  Denyer,  who  had  been 
with  Michelson,  as  above  stated,  had  his  market  garden  and  nursery, 
probably  the  oldest  in  the  locality;  he  was  followed  by  KandaJ. 
Subsequently  it  was  known  as  the  Swiss  Nursery,  and  closed  about 
1877, 1  believe.  At  one  time  "Swiss"  was  rather  a  favouriie  name 
for  metropolitan  nurseries  which  offered  alpine  plants  as  an  attraction. 
Fowle  had  a  nursery  situate  in  Holland  Koad,  also  a  market  garden 
near,  this  existed  from  1820  till  twenty  yeara  ago. 

The  nursery  of  Messra.  Ponsford,  Loughborough  Park,  has  passed 
its  jubilee,  and  through  many  years,  here  and  at  the  branch  establish- 
noents,  a  large  amount  of  stock  has  been  kept  ready  for  supplying  parks 
or  gardens.  Mulberries  have  been  a  speciality,  sometimes  nearly  2000 
being  sent  off  in  a  year ;  there  is  a  suitableness  in  this,  from  the  long 
assodation  of  this  part  of  Surrey  with  the  tree.  Angel  Town,  taking 
its  curious  name  from  the  eccentric  John  Angel,  has  its  nursery  of 
■ome  standinz  conducted  by  Messrs.  Lane.  Near  Lou<;hborough 
Junction  are  ^the  Fern  nurseries,  famous  for  Ferns  and  other  plants, 
and  some  open  ground  yet  remains  along  Acre  Lane. — J.  R.  S.  C. 


KiCHUOND  Show.— Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holbom,  write  : 
**  We  are  sorry  yoar  reporter  at  Richmond  seems  to  have  missed  our  fine 
exhibit,  for  which  we  were  awarded  a  silver-gilt  medal.'' 


COLOUR  Ut  SHRUBBERY  GARDENS. 

Leafy  June  might  also  be  tenned  "  flowery  June,"  for  at  no  time 
of  the  year  are  there  so  many  beautiful  flowering  trees  in  bloom.  The 
greatest  drawback  is  that,  in  many  gardens,  there  are  by  no  means 
enough  of  them.  There  is,  unhappily,  a  dull  sameness  about  the  green 
of  the  shrubbery  portion  in  many  gardens  which  might  be  brightened 
and  diversifled  by  the  presence  of  a  flowering  tree  here  and  there,  or  a 
specimen  that  is  beautiful  by  the  brightness  of  its  foliage.  Why  are 
so  many  shrubberies  dull  and  monotonous  ?  Perhaps  it  is  because  they 
are  old  institutions  that  were  planted  before  the  present  list  of  flower- 
ing trees  and  variegated  shrubs  sprang  into  existisnce.  At  any  rate  it 
4s  obvious  that  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  conservatism  about 
pleasure  garden  management.  "  Ah  !  they  have  got  too  big  now,"  is 
an  expression  we  are  continually  hearing  in  referenjse  to  solid-looKing 
banks  of  Laurels,  ponticum  Rhododendrons,  Evergreen  Oaks,  and  so 
on,  which  shut  out  many  delightful  views,  cramp  the  natural  aspects  of 
the  landscape,  and  give  the  garden  walks  very  much  the  same  appear- 
ance as  the  pathways  in  a  puzzle  garden. 

But  perhaps  the  most  regretted  thing  of  all  about  shrubbery 
gardens  is  the  want  of  colour,  and  when  makins;  alterations  this  point 
should  never  be  overlooked.  Lately  1  saw  a  charming  natural  picture 
of  the  redeeming  influence  of  .colour.  A  garden  pool  lay  cool  and. 
sequestered  in  a  natural  valley  where  tall  shrubs  and  trees  clothed  the 
slopes  to  the  water's  edge.  But  the  beauty  did  not  lay  altogether  in 
the  placid  water  or  in  the  slopes  of  verdure,  though  both  lent  their 
aid.  Two  or  three  splendid  Copper  Beech  grew  by  the  pool  side  and 
dipped  their  lower  branches  in  the  water,  light  coloured  Acers  were 
dotted  about  in  small  clumps  trusses  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons  broke 
the  sameness  of  the  emerald  foliage,  and  golden  yellow  Laburnums 
could  be  doubly  seen — at  firet  in  reality,  and  again  by  reflection  in  the 
water.  There  was  nothing  particularly  ori^^nal  about  the  idea.  It 
was  just  a  happy  combination,  with  not  a  trace  of  glare  or 
garishness. 

No  one  can  help  admiring  the  beauty  of  flowering  trees  in  early  June, 
or  admitting  their  usefalness  when  growing  in  their  proper  positions 
amid  surroundings  of  green  shrubs  and  Conifers.  T^ke  the  Thorns- 
for  instance,  and  tell  me  what  could  be  more  charming  ?  The  common 
May  of  the  hedgerows,  the  crimson,  white,  and  pinks  of  the  double- 
Rarden  forms.  They  are  all  beautirul  and  never  seem  out  of  place.  I 
know  an  old  rambling  low-gabled  vicarage  where  the  windows  look, 
over  the  lawn,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  solitary  Thorn.  It 
might  have  graced  a  hedgerow  once,  and  was  perhaps  left  when  the 
garden  was  formed.  If  so  it  was  a  happy  idea,  for  wheil  wreathed 
with  its  white  blossoms  as  at  the  present  time,  or  covered  with  red 
hips  in  the  winter,  it  is  alike  beautiful.  I  need  hardly  make  farther 
mention  of  the  golden  Laburnum,  which  is  now  so  much  in  evidence 
in  recently  formed  villa  gardeus,  except  to  say  that  it  might  with 
advantage  be  more  frequently  seen  in  shrubberies  of  older  formation. 

The  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  too,  as  were  seen  to  such  advantage 
at  the  recent  Temple  Show.  What  a  range  and  diversity  of 
colour  they  possess.  I  am  going  to  say  no  word  against  the  good 
old  R.  ponticum  that  has  served  us  so  well  in  the  past,  and  is  useful  ' 
still ;  but  we  want  variety  and  brightness  of  colour^  compactness  of 
habit,  and  a  length  of  blooming  season  which  the  old  ponticum 
ciunot  give,  and  therefore  we  have  recourse  to  the  cream  of  the 
Rhododendron  family,  which  the  Waterers  and  othere  have  worked  at 
so  bard  to  bring  to  perfection.  Nor  must  the  Azaleas  be  overlooked  if 
we  are  to  have  colour  in  the  shrubbery  garden,  for  nothing  could  be 
more  effective  than  clumps  of  the  sweet-scented  and  free-bloomiog 
Azaleas  pontics,  mollis,  and  other  forms  which  have  resulted  from  the 
species  mentioned.  If  we  want  more  there  are  the  Gueldres  Roses,  the 
graceful  Genistas,  sweet-scented  Lilacs,  Mock  Orange,  and  othere  all 
well  known,  but  none  too  often  seen  in  places  where  they  ought  to  be. 

Nor  can  we  do  without  foliage  to  give  colour  and  variety,  and  I 
often  think  when  I  see  a  solitary  giant  Copper  Beech,  what  a  pity  it 
is  that  more  were  not  planted.  How  conspicuously  they  stand  out 
when  green  predominates  in  the  surroundings,  and  in  solitude  or 
company  the  tree  loses  none  of  its  boldness.  For  dotting  here  and 
there,  however,  we  want  something  smaller,  and  we  have  it  in  the 
copper-coloured  Hazels  and  Japanese  Maples.  Acer  negundo  variegata 
b  doubtless  the  most  free  form  of  the  latter  family,  and  its  white  and 
green  leaves  are  always  noticeable  when  planted  in  suitable  positions 
in  shrubberies.  We  have  nothing  else  which  gives  us  the  same  tint. 
Gjiden  Eldera  are  very  beautiful,  and  also  useful,  as  they  succeed 
well  in  positions  unsuitable  for  trees  of  a  tenderer  nature. 

Peihaps  I  have  omitted  to  mention  other  useful  flowering  or 
foliage  trees,  but  these  are  only  a  few  rambling  notes,  suggested  to  me 
at  a  time  when  the  shrubbery  is  at  its  brightest,  and  the  verdure  is 
fresher  than  it  ever  will  be  again  this  year ;  but  to  the  makers  of  new 
shrubbery  gardens  and  to  improvers  of  old  I  would  say,  Remember  the 
colour,  and  plant  freely  both  of  flowering  and  bright  loliaged  trees  and 
shrubs. — G.  fl.  H, 
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FLOWERS  IN  JULY 
ANCB  insj  be  raid  to  be  the  s'tribute  o(  Kuiamer  It  may 
be  leplied  that  this  Beatoii  U  not  one  giving  us  Eumraer  id  its  i  Unl 
aspect,  ComplaititB  atb  rife.  The*e — like  (he  joor — kre  •iwtya 
with  ui,  acd  It  is  strtage  if  there  ue  no  compea^Rtionii.  It  ma;  be 
n  bid  Rose  yssr  tor  many;  yet  there  u  ic  many  placai  >  freedom  of 
floweriog  which  pleun  lbo«e  who  care  little  for  bloomii  for  the  show 
Ubie. 

The  Queen  of  Flowers  is  erer  welcome,  and  ve  in  South  Scotlmd 
are  now  under  her  away.  The  hifthways  aod  byeuaya  have  their 
myriada  of  Sotrera,  and  some  hedgerows  betneeo  ficld«  a  e  no  leu 
freely  omnmentei  with  the  bloasoms  of  the  wild  Rmbs  from  white 
through  bluEhtodeepeit pink.  SomQofthem  seem  tobeaabnghtaaa  me 
oftbePeo^DceHoeea,  which  prove  ao  usafu)  for  the  varied  (nrden  wanta 
Id  the  gardens  aorl  pleasure  f>rouDds  near  by  one  sees  tbeiie  grow  in 
lavnur;  while  Roses  of  the  rugosa  type,  with  Ihe  lo  ely  Hybrid  Per 
petuald,  Teas,  and  Hybrid  Teas,  grow  more  liked  from  lear  to  year 
One  delights  in  tbeie ;  yet  the  delight  is  cot  Issaeoed  by  one  a  admi 
ration  for  the  old  Rosea  of  'on^  ago. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  hare  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many  of 
these  ;  buihes  which  for  long  years  have  given  almoat  conotle  s 
blooma  to  delight  varioue  generationF.    The  old  Celeatial  ths  Haidan  a 


called  pelviformia  One  look*  lovingly  npon  carpata  of  the  little 
drooping  bells  of  C  pulla,  C  pumtla  or  on  the  taller  Bowera  of 
L  Hosti  or  0  rhomboidm  as  well  as  upoD  the  masses  of  C  Portea 
■chlagiana  or  C  garganica  bi  suta.  All  are  beautiful  and  add  their 
note  10  the  barmoay  of  the  aaaaon 

Ihe  glory  of  the  aun  above  is  reflected  in  the  yellow  comnoaites 
now  npp  aring  in  Increasing  numbers  urged  into  bloon  by  the 
brighter  warmer  time  We  see  the  bright  Eracefully  arrange-*  ray 
petala  of  the  Inulaa  the  flowers  of  the  Anthemiaei  n  itb  ihoae  of 
aome  of  the  earlier  Ueleniumi  None  of  these  is  more  beautiful 
than  Inula  glanduloaa  grandiBora,  whicb  it  it  can  he  ffot  true  M 
fine  indeed  with  ita  long  droociag  Iwi  ted  raya  If  the  glory  of 
the  Fun  n  enahnned  in  the  coldc  compoaites  below  ao  la  the  colour 
o'  the  tky  embodied  in  the  tall  Lnrkspurs  which  lower  aloft 
Delicately  blue  are  lome  of  these  emulating  the  pale  bine  of  many 
days   while  cthera  again  are  deeper  in  hue  than  a  " 


nhicb  afar  i>fl   hangs  o 
without    a    D  IphiDium 


r  the 


lowering  clonds     r  the  purple 
diattint    hills.     The    July    garden 
anachroniam 

Aa  the  DelphfDium  ii  needful  lo  complete  the  beauties  of  the 
time  so  too  IS  the  Carnation  now  beginning  to  give  ita  beauty 
and  its  delicious  odour  Whether  na  some  aay  its  name  of  Gilly 
flower  was  a  corruption  of     July  Flouer    or  not  la  of  little  coose- 


(FlHt  bybriJ,  S.  SeJei 


Blueh,  the  Damuk,  the  Hundred -leaved,  the  C.tbhage;  theae  and 
other  nnmea  recall  the  Iiaautles  of  the  garden  Roiiea  of  old  times.  The 
poet  who  wished  that  the  nky  would  "rain  Roaes"  might  almoat  feel 
aa  if  his  longing  had  beeu  fulfilled. 

If  it  Isa  time  of  Roses,  It  is,  as  well,  ooeof  herbaceous  border  flower:'. 
They  are  many,  and  their  charms  are  varied  as  aome  of  the  mnodi  '<f 
our  summer  daya  There  are  J.iliea,  ever  precioua,  from  ihe  old 
Hart^on,  with  iti  prettier  white  form,  and  the  noble  L.M.dalmaiiciim, 
to  the  sweet  Madonna  Lily,  wbicli  bringa  with  ita  nams  recollectiona 
of  tho  legenda  and  asfocjatlous  which  cluster  around  IL  Less  chai-te 
thsn  theee,  yet  fttiking  in  their  brilliaDce,  aro  the  davuricum  or 
umbellatum  and  Thunberg'a  Lilies.  In  a  day  pr  two  will  open  by  tlio 
pool  the  turned-back,  spotu  d  flowers  ot  the  Panther  Lily,  which  grows 
•0  well  in  the  moisture  on  the  margin.  A  noble  sisterhood  indeed  are 
the  Lilies,  some  sweet  and  genilo  an  mind  can  think  of;  others  com- 
manding, imperious,  voUipIuous  in  their  charma,  and  Cleopatraa  of  the 
family,  so  dazzling  is  their  beauty. 

The  taller  Campanulas  are  now  in  their  time  of  highest  beauty. 
There  are  hushes  of  the  latifolia  type — maasea  of  foliage,  topped  by 
clustered  a::irea'  of  flovrera  of  while  or  purple-blue;  there  are  fine 
apikes,  clothed  with  the  great  flowers  of  the  newer  forma  of  Campanula 
persicifolin.  Nune  please  more  than  this  Peacb-lnved  Bellflower, 
which  with  ita  pura  white,  li'ac-blue,  and  light  blue  flowers  given  ao 
groat  a  beauty  to  the  gardens  of  the  season.  Nor  are  the  dnarfer 
Harebells  leas  interesting,  if  they  are  less  majestic  and  impreaaive. 
One  admires  tho  ah«eta  of  large,  open,  blue  or  while  Bowera,  which 
cover  the  plants  of  C.  carpatica,  its  variety  turbiuata,  or  that  form 


queacp.  It  is,  bowever,  a  July  flower,  thouzh  not  limiting  its 
fiivoura  lo  this  summer  month.  One  need  not  grow  many  Carnalioos, 
nor  need  one  take  itp  their  culture  specially,  tt  quattiy  as  one  of  the 
admirers  of  what  Drayton  calls  "  The  brave  Carnation  with  sweet  and 
80verei!?n  power," 

One  a«ea  In  tome  few  gardens  stray  lingering  bloorus  of  the 
Pteony,  which  have  been  loth  to  quit  tlie  scene  oF  their  past  aacoesaas. 
They  may  "  linger  auperfluoua  on  th"  staic  of  lime,"  but  their  place 
is  taken  by  the  Poppy,  with  almost  equally  varied  coboriug,  but 
without  the  fragrance  some  of  the  Pteoniei  li.id.  The  beauty  of  the 
Poppy  ia  almost  evaneacent;  with  some  sj>ecies,  sacb  as  Fapaver 
pllosum,  it  may  be  gone  ere  the  shadow  nii  the  dial  marks  nooni 
yet  it  is  fascinating  in  its  brilliance  or  ita  softness.  The  Shirley 
Poppies,  with  their  exquiaite  colouring,  need  no  knight  lo  proclaim 
their  beauty.  Nor  do  other  forma,  annual  or  perennial,  though,  sooth 
to  say,  they  are  not  free  from  faults. 

But  the  joya  of  the  time  have  caused  t3  run  t'O  freely  the  movs- 
meuts  of  tho  pen.  It  would  take  long  to  tall  of  the  bright  Violas,  the 
Pansies,  the  Water  Lilies,  the  Stonecropa,  ihe  Nepetaa,  iho  Geraninins, 
the  Irises  which  decorate  our  gartjetis  tiow.  lacarvillea  Delavaji 
would  claim  a  space  beyond  one's  Dowsr  to  give.  Ths  summer 
Gentians,  the  Evening  Primroses  would  thniat  themselvaj  before  our 
eyes.  Tall  Hullains,  yellow,  white,  coppery,  pitrple.  crave  some 
notice  in  vain.  Stately  and  lowly,  gay  and  modest,  rich  in  colotir, 
charming  only  because  of  their  quietness  or  ^^race,  llieae  are  plants 
of  the  time.  Bowers  which,  aa  Mahomet  asid  of  the  Narcissiu,  are 
"  food  for  the  aoul."~S.  Arnott. 


Jul  J  13,  1B99. 
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THE   IRIS. 

(A  ptptr  KriltcD  for  the  BoumeroouLh  Oirdrniiri'  ImpraTftment  Sociaty  It  tbeir 
meMiDg  b;  ibc  R«i.  Juiin  B.  U.  Cs.^^.  U.A.,  Ournbam  GnnfC.] 

After  a  tew  pnliminar.r  remttki  Mr.  Camm  prac«edeil : — Tmt,  I 
would  lay,  what  I  think  rUoF  you  will  agrw  with,  ihat  the  Irii  U  a 
moct  beautitul  lloirer,  in  whoso  irompMiitiun  we  mii-t  have  furm,  aod 
next  colour  and  then  ItAimwx,  and  Ia«[ly  siz  ',  thougb  this  is  iha  leaat 
irapoTtant.  I  maintain  ibnt  ths  Iris  ha«  all  thcte.  Firat,  aa  to  rorm. 
We  are,  1  beliavf,  accaitomed  to  look  to  the  Oichids  as  perfictinna  of 
^m  Id  the  store;  well,  the  Iria  apprcacliM  Dearer  to  the  Orchid  than 
■Dj  other  flower,  though  I  do  not  (irt-tiTid  to  any  iti  form  a|i[)roachcs 
in  regularity  of  petals  the  Ro^e,  rha  D.ihlia,  the  LiJium,  or  the 
Itanuncului,  But  iftking  the  wonderfully  varied  shapes  o(  rho  Orchid 
A*  moat  beaallfiil  specimi-ns  of  form,  I  sny  that  the  Iria  la  very  like  it, 
and  for  regularity  uf  lorm  rcircely  any  tlotver  can  beat  I.  Kempferi. 

Kext  as  to  colour,  can  anything  siirpaw  the  wonderful  dark  blue  or 
violet  of  the  Iris  barbata  or  ordioary  German  Iria  in  the  type  of  thia 
inmilj  ?  Then,  ag,tlo,  its  coloant  are  ao  varied  ;  they  embrace  every 
*>faade  of  blue,  of  yeibw,  Hnd  of  ninusv,  terminating  io  pure  white. 

At  to  fragrance,  it  ia  moit  exqulsiie.  1  know  no  Hower  that  has 
A  more  typical  boiiqueti  it  is  ditierent  from  auylblug  elaei  it  U  a 
Oaigrance  that  dura  nut  cloy  like  thai  of  the  Lily  or  the  Narciaaus 
jKKticQB.  It  is,  eicej'l  the  Ruar,  the  »\veetcst  and  moat  refrtihing 
fierfuDie  of  any  flower. 

Aa  to  size,  we  have  in  Iris  barbata  and  Iria  Ktsmpfeti  enormous 
flowera.  I  have  had  duplex  vBrietiea  of  the  I.  Ksnipferi  that  have 
l««i  10  iochct  in  circumfpn-ncc,  it  not  more,  Trhilat,  on  ihe  other 
faand,  wd  bavu  flowirs  smaller  ih^iU  a  Crocu. 

There  is  another  advintsgo  uli        the  flower  po<>Resaea    that    s 
length  of  bloomit)g.     I  Iinve  had  in  ny  ?     i  n  b  onmi  o   I    e   en  a  a 
liialrio  and  stvlota,  bpf'jre  AiUent,  and  I  have  bad  und     ope   o  hava 
again,  Iria  Knmpruri  in  HoA^r   nt  n     nun  me        Ibeo    aga  n     t 
(•er'ectly  hardy;  most  of  the  varie   e  do  anywhe  e    n  a  y  ao  I 

■□d  in  any  position.     Laatly,  It  ii  chenp   o  p    chaae 

You  will,  I  think,  sgriw  with  me  he  wbea  I  s^y  hkt  the  las 
a  beautiful  6ower,  hlQ  that  it  pnsu  *ea  a  t  at  hutes  ende  ng  t 
wortby  of  cuUi  ration. 

Id  the  deicripiion  of  the  Oower  e  corns  to  a  few  I  a  d  ho  ds  b  t 
nil  of  you  expect  that  when  a  Hover  «  drhn  d  The  1  a  bcl  nga  o  he 
>iitural  order  Iridacm  of  the  cln^s  Jlonuc  v  otia  and  o  be  le  a  o  I 
diviaion  with  inferior  ovary  -ind  uiily  c  h  ameni  (  he  o  te  ae  ea 
>>«iDg  thus  distiDgulsbed  from  iliu  Vm  y  la  fan  wh  has  x 
staniena.  The  Inda  may  ba  <iivided  o  Uapha  e  b  ans  a  ad 
Xipbion.  Thenamelria  ia  fromUe  ek  wod  )f  — d  Bconi 
uDd  the  Darae  ia  given  to  it  on  account  of   be  h  e   o   the  flowe  a 

Two  of  the  ajteciei  ate  Britinh — vz  I  u  paeudaco  ua  o  \  allow 
Flag,  and  I.  foetidisbima  or  St:nkiDg  lao  a  tocaednhe 
veTDBcular,  the  Itoatt  Heef  Plant,  wi  h  b  u  |  ur  o  and  are  y  ye  ow 
flowara.  It  hears  this  elefcant  name  from  lbs  fact  that  wh  u  he 
leaves  are  cniabed  they  give  out  a  n  oet  unpleaaant  smel  The  I  s 
ia  widely  distributed,  and  iCa  iiabitat  a  Engbah  al  hougb  nat  rulued 
an  Ireland  and  Scotluid. 

'  The  Iria  hoi  bran  in  great  honour  among  tha  poet*  fo  they  hare 
oftm  used  tbe  word  in  order  to  po  t  ay  a  woman  ende  ly  o  ed 
(.'oder  thia  convenient  pseudonym  we  may  speak  a  little  frtely  about 
Jove.     Boileau  thus  writes  : — 

IS  abeille  ardente  ft  ton  ouvrige, 


Tan  tot,  oommi 
aiU  .-cii  .a  ii 
Elle  peint  Ib>  feMat. 


rr  lo  rir*ge. 


M  liks  a  bee  buij 
ink.    3he  d 


bi>  iToifc,  ihe  (LoT«]  goea  from  the  flon 
>iM  the  leuli,  rlied^.nL'Ct.Bnd  the  luugb 
e  lip*  of  Irit,  who  genllj' reiiaU,  and  b 
gire  it,  iu  ordvT  that  he  may  steal  ic. 


snd  boaiti  of  a  liia  liken  fr 
-•■eet  oaprioe  loinetiniei  retui 

Another  poet  whoae  Dame  ia  unknown  also  apeaha  of  the  Iris  aa  a 
-woman  who  ia  loved. 

Quand  I> 


Cir,e 


end  il  belle 


ne)  belicvfi 


Qua  le  plus  alt^i^  buveur 
H'tniTie,  moina  de  *h  liqueur 
Qui  de  ramoui  qu'il  pioud  pour  tile. 
This  may  be  Iranalated ; — 

When  Irii  takea  pleuure  in  drinking,  Bicchua  (the  goJ 
ahat  it  i«  in  baaour  of  him,  but  on  the  contrary  Lo'c  has  an  ms  nnnour. 
Beiauae  «btle  drinking,  the  wind  makea  her  eo  beautiful,  that  tbe  moat 
thinty  drinker  becomn  intaiicated,  Dot  lo  much  from  the  liquor  as  from  the 
lata  which  ha  feela  for  her. 

TUi,  of  contae,  may  sound  to  aome  peraoos  to  have  no  codqc ctioa 
tritb  &»  Hower  of  which  I  write,  but  you  muat  remembCT  that  Iria 


WM,  In  the  Greek  mythology,  a  meuanger  of  the  gods,  particularly 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Electro. 
She  uael  to  take  divine  meiaagea  in  the  air  and  on  dry  land,  even  In 
the  depths  of  the  sea.  She  prepared  the  beds  of  Jupiter,  and  tbe 
toilette  and  bath  of  Juno ;  and  she  did  even  ijreaier  aarvjcai,  for  ahe 
carried  otf  Juno  when  wounded  from  under  the  walls  of  Troy.  Juno 
changed  her  into  tbe  rainlxiw.  She  is  tepreieoted  on  antique  vaiea  aa 
clothed  in  ■  long  tunic,  her  hair  aupportiid  by  a  band,  and  with  winga 
on  her  ahouldera,  and  sometimeaattitchfd  to  her  leg*.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  name  "  Iris''  is  dcriv^i  from  the  Greek  word  en's,  discord — 
as  her  messages  generally  cauaed  discoid,  while  Mercury's  brougbt 
peace.  Such  waa  the  fi^oddeaa  Irom  whom  tbe  lovely  flower  I  am 
dtBcribing  takes  its  name. 

As  a  great  deal  of  whit  follows  will  be  a  list  of  namea  and  divisions 
of  ihia  flower,  I  think  that  the  above  description  may  not  he  ungrateful. 
In  all  I  write  I  try  to  coroblne  the  duke  with  the  «(i7e— which  is 
agreeable  with  what  is  useful.     It  Is  aaid  that  in  B^nrneroonth  there 


F  G  8  — Calceolar  as     Fart  avd  Pbebent 

i    C   an  bno  due     Sn.     B    ra   eolnmi,  good    a   ety         h*    ear    St 
C,  Calceolana,  improNed  IJT*.) 

lives  a  v<>ry  rich  gentlemao,  who  has  made  a  huge  forlnna  in  ailvering 
over  [>i lis— putting  a  coveritig  of  silver  over  a  bitter  p  II,  so  that  the 
iDsdicine  Is  not  taaied  by  the  palate.  1  have  endeavoured  to  imitate 
him  in  tliis  article,  for  now  we  come  to  stntiatica. 

HlSTOBT. 

I  have  apoken  of  tbe  flowtr  in  connection  wiib  poetry,  I  would  now 
speak  of  it  in  connection  with  history.  The  Iris  is  a  very  historical 
flower.  It  is  known  ai  Fleur  da  Lit,  Fleur  do  Luce,  and  perhapa  the 
Fleur  de  Louis  or  Flower  of  Louis.  I^oui*  Vtl.,  King  of  France, 
adopted  the  Iris  aa  the  emblem  of  his  shield  during  the  Cmaadea,  and 
strewed  it  on  the  mantle  of  hia  sen  when  conaecrated  at  BhwDU 
Cathedral.  After  the  battle  of  Crncy,  It  was  united  with  the  arms  of 
Enaland,  and  temained  so  until,  on  the  union  with  IreUmd,  the 
Shamrock  took  its  place.  But  more  than  ihb,  from  the  earliest  times, 
tbe  Iria  was  the  symbol  of  power  in  Eastern  countrira. 

A  •■  Fleur  de  Lji,"  exactly  lite  ihat  of  the  French  Monarchy,  waa 
found  aurmountin:^  the  sceptre  on  a  monument  of  tbe  highest  antiquity 
at  Danders,  in  the  heart  of  Ejypt.  The  great  historian,  Herodotoa, 
relates  that  the  kings  of  Babylon  formerly  bore  it  nt  the  (Xtremity  of 
their  iceptrea.  Montfau^on  also  apeaka  of  the  icepire  of  David,  a 
representation  of  which  waa  found  in  a  miniature  oi  a  tenth  century 
manuscript.     Thia  is  lumtountcd  by  an  Iris. 

It  win  thus  be  seen  that  the  flower  od  which  I  speak  is  a  moat 
importuit  one  from  an  biatorical  and  from  a  poetical  point  cf  view, 
and  alao  from  its  great  antiquity. 

CTo  be  DontiDned.] 
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thDndentormi,  tbocgh  Ihrj  hsri!  not  been  my  «eTere.  About  midnight 
on  Monday  tbere  wis  a  downpour,  but  Turaday  again  wni  hot,  83° 
baiDg  regiiterad  in  tha  ihide.  Wedneidaj,  too,  opened  Tery  doip,  ar.d 
tfaero  were  local  ihowen. 

-  ItOTAL  HoBTicCLxrKii.  Soc I ETT— Amended  CHiRTEB.— 
Tb«  Ooaacil  annODncei  a  Fp«ci*l  gpnoTal  meeting  oF  the  Fellowi  of  the 
Society,  on  Fiidaj,  thr  Slit  inil.,  at  117.  Victoria,  Street,  Weal minsitr, 
la  receira  the  draft  of  an  amended  obarter  for  the  Society,  and,  if 
approTcd,  to  adi^t  the  wmB.    The  chair  will  be  taken  a  3  T.x. 

The  'R.'BS.  Chahtek,— The  noticoinued  to  the  Feltowi  inTi  tine 

their  attendanca  at  a  ipecial  meeting  to  consider  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  eiisting  charier,  may  be  laid  to  have  fallen  amoi.cit  them  almoit 
a*  a  bombihell.  All  preceedingi  affFotingt  the  Rojal  Horticullnral 
Society  for  leteral  j-ear*  btTc  been  lo  quiet  and  slmoal  commonplaee,  that 
•ran  lueh  a  propognl  at  iaindiealed  irenii  like  a  leniation.  What  a  pit;  it 
it  that  prior  to  the  meeliof;  every  Fel[^  w  cannot  reeeiTe  a  ropy  of  the 
proposed  ameadmeoti  pot  Inio  parallel  eotnmni  niih  the  ponioua  of  the 
obarter  it  ii  propreed  to  amend.  1  dsreiay  not  one  Fellow  in  a  hundred 
kaowi  that  a  charter  exiam  ead  hardly  one  in  a  thonaand  is  familiir 
vilb  ill  tvrmi.  The  poiseiiion  of  a  Bojal  charter  may  be  a  f;rcat 
honour,  but  it  leenii  to  bare  lOme  ditadTaaligei,  seeing  that  it  leteiely 
ties  the  Society  in  many  ways.  But  the  notices  iiiued  create  mueh 
Interest  because  roming  without  the  least  warning.  Nothing  whatever  has 
•o  far  leaked  out  11  to  the  caiiBei  for  the  meeting,  or  of  the  amendmenis 
to  the  charier  proposed.  Presumably  the  cansei  for  auch  iolenlion  are 
of  recent  origin,  as  no  mention  was  made  in  relation  therelo  in  the 
annual  report.  Practically  the  chief  enaclment  of  the  Sociely  for  ike 
year  is  one  not  mentioned  in  the  President's  speech.  No  wonder,  ihere- 
fore,  the  Fellows  are  in  a  condilion  of  excited  wondermenl.  It  ii  so 
•eldom  that  any  great  matler  arisei  in  oar  oiual  placid  horticullural 
world.  I  notice  it  hai  been  suggested  that  the  proposed  meeting  should 
be  deferred  to  a  leisbusy  dale,  but  the  Council  may  have  no  option  hut  tn 
hold  It  on  tho  21it,  Nodonbt  very  many  Fellows  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  proposed  ameiidmentB  are  *ilal  and  drastic,  rendering 
attendance  imperatiTe,  or  whether  trivial  and  nnimportant  Probably  if 
asked  the  gardening  preia  woold  readily  publish  im  official  letter 
on  tbe  subject  from  Uie  Council. — A  Fellow. 

A  LincojJjshibe   Rose  and  Fecit  Garden.— The  Rev. 

C.  C.  EHIion's  Roifs  *Te  just  now  in  tha  height  of  iheir  beauty,  and  on 
Wednesday,  July  5th,  the  vnlned  privilege  of  inipeoling  ihem  was 
extended  to  the  members  ot  the  linc.ilnthire  Gardeners'  Associstion. 
To  aoyone  wlio  hsd  not  prerlouily  been  round  the  gardens  they  were  a 
teT«lation.  Plot  alter  plot  was  aim  ply  a  mass  of  rich  colouring,  and  as 
the  (traogers  first  wandered  through  oue  garden  and  then  another,  they 
began  to  wonder  if  the  delightlul  sight  would  ever  come  to  an  end.  The 
frnit  trees  were  also  inspected,  and  found  liletally  covered  with  Pears 
and  Apple),  around  each  little  plantiiion  there  being  the  iacvilable 
bordering  of  Roses.  A  whole  field  hag  been  transformed  into  a  garden, 
and  tbe  laying  out,  too,  shows  evidence  of  considerable  taste.  Neatly 
trimmed  Privet  hedges  divide  CErtain  portions  from  others  ;  in  one  !>pot  a 
fotintaio  Ibrows  water  some  30  feet  or  10  inlo  the  ur,  whilst  in  oul-of-lhe- 
way  nooks  ruttit  arbours  have  hern  arranged.  Altcgelher  there  are 
eleven  bydraata  En  various  parts  cf  the  ganlen,  and  it  is  an  interraling 
fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  tie<'  in  the  wbolo  garden  which  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  hose.  Jlr.  Ellison  has  just  had  a  wall  creeled  150  yards 
long  for  the  purpose  of  crowing  wall  fruit,  and  as  it  it  wired  from  end  to 
end  the  apace  between  (he  young  trees  is  heir  g  utilised  tor  the  growing 
of  Tomatoes.  Indeed,  ground  is  not  wasted  anywhere,  sni)  the  whole 
garden  is  a  strihiDg  evidincn  of  the  Kev.  C.  C.  Ellison's  indomilnble 
energy  and  love  of  hard  work.     The  invitation  to  vis't  the  gardi 


responded  to  by  about  eighty  guntli 
their  boat  regarding  the  deslruclioi 
of  Roses  will  doubtless  prove  of  co 
were  provided,  and  as  Sir.  Elliioi 
worfcshcp  and  ivory  turnings  the 
— ("  Lincolnsh  re  C^iroDicle.'') 


men.  and  the  bin]!«  they  received  frcm 
of  insect  pcils  and  the  propsgalion 

isiderable  value.  Light  relreshinents 
kindly  allowed  an  inspection  of  his 

veoing  was  liuty  an  ccjojable  one. 


Thb    Royal    Gardenebs'    Oephan    Fund.— Tbe    anoaal 

dinner  of  this  Xnstitation  will  lake  place  on  Tuesday.  July  I8tb,  at  tbe- 
Hotel  Uetropole,  at  6.30,  when  Kr  Reginald  Hanson  will  teke  the  chair. 

Mahgtjebite  Caknations  —  A  good  bed  of  early  raised  planto 

will  make  en  etfeotive  display  towards  autnmn.  The  flowera  ar*  very 
bright  and  distloet  in  oolonr.  Thay  are  fragrant  and  good  for  ontUng.— S. 

IsLB  OF  Wight.— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Cowaa  Horti- 
cultural Soolety  was  hold  on  Wednesday  last  at  the  Town  Hall.  Mr. 
T.  Richardson  presidMl  over  a  good  attendance  of  member*.  Mr.  S, 
Heato',h'rlicnhural  instructor  lor  the  LW.C.C,  gave  a  lectora  on  the 
"  Tomato,"  which  was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  evoked  a 
proBiabta  diieusiion.  A  vole  of  thanks  was  accorded  th.i  leclorer  on 
the  proposition  of  the  Chalnnan. 

Kalabchos  flammea— About  foor  years  ago  ieeds  of  thl» 

new  species  were  presented  to  Kew  by  Miis  Cole  who,  wiih  Mm.  Lots 
Phillips —according  to  iho  account  given  with  the  fimre  L  7396  in  the 
"Botanical  Magusiue"— collected  i>.  in  Somaliland.  Ii  flowerod  for  the 
first  time  at  Kew  in  1897,  and  was  then  seen  to  be  by  far  the  moat 
oraamenlal  ol  the  K«la«ekocs  in  cultivation,  and  was  oonsidered  lo  be  one 
of  the  best  indoor  piania  for  general  work  introduced  of  lato  years,  a 
future  being  predicleil  for  it  equal  Co  that  enjoyed  by  some  of  tbe  moat 
useful  market  plants,  A  good  qusnlity  of  seed  waa  ripened  in  lSfl7, 
and  sown  eighteen  months  ago,  and  from  that  seed  several  large 
planU  flowered.  Jt  is  of  eity  isnUivation.  Tbe  Kew  planta 
vary  in  height  frim  15  inches  to  2i  feet,  and  are  suniHnioted  with 
heads  of  bright  red  Btiweri,  the  heads  of  flowers  ranging  f^om  9  inobe* 
to  15  inches  across.  They  gr>w  well  in  a  cool  grfenhoute,  and  can  h« 
finished  in  poti  frnm  3  to  G  inches  in  dinmeler.  When  young  they 
may  be  sl^ppeil  once,  or  allowed  to  grow  wiib  a  single  stem  natU  they 
flower.  A  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  is  a  suitable  compost, 
and  propagation  may  be  effected  either  by  cuttings  or  seeds.  The  flower* 
latt  in  good  condilion  from  six  to  eight  weeks. — W.  D. 

.  National  Amatehb  Gaesekebb'  Aksociation  (Liveb- 

POOl.  Bb AS CH).  — Certainly  the  best  meeling  ever  held  by  members  of 
ihe  braccb  wasthat  on  Thursday  last.  Th''  exhibition  lablewaaapioiaie, 
the  first  prize  basket  arranged  b)'  Mrs.  McGregor,  Roses-and  Beipmiaa 
from  Mr.  Ardran,  Roses  from  Mr.  Hacking,  and  miscellaneous  from  Mr. 
Cangley  anil  !ilr.  Drake  dsacrved  every  bit  of  recngnilion  showered  upon 
them.  In  the  lecture  room.  Mr.  Brake  presided  ovft  a  nuireroo* 
attendance,  and  "  A  Talk  on  Various  Topier,"  by  Mr,  Ardran.  was  listened 
to  with  eloae  attention,  Mr.  Ardran,  in  his  remarks,  spoke  of  tbe  interest 
taken  in  gardening  by  ladies,  and  urged  the  SooieCy  to  further  encourage 
them  by  institnling  a  priza  for  lable  decorations.  Flowera  mentioned 
particularly  were  Carnations,  Poppies,  Marguerites,  and  Sweet  Peaa,  witls 
Smilsx,  Gypsophtla  panioulata,  and  Grasses.  Afterwards  an  inatructiv* 
essay  bearing  on  the  great  difference  in  the  character  of  growth,  and 
particularly  that  on  the  budded  Rose  in  certain  soils,  waa  given.  At  tbe 
close,  Mr.  Hacking  kindly  offered  most  suitable  prises  for  uble  dceorallona. 
A  discussion  folt<rwed.  Mr.  Ardran.  on  behalf  of  the  sembers,  heanily 
wiahed  ihrir  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  M,  Smyth,  and  hia  newly  wedded 
wife,  long  lile  and  happiness.  Mr  Smyth  baiing  been  married  recently  te 
Ethel  Mary,  daughter  ot  Captain  J.  Crook,  of  Liverpool  and  London. 
— R.  P.  R. 

BiRUiKGHAU     Gaedenebs'     ASSOCIATION. — At   the   recent 

midsummer  mealing,  in  response  lo  the  prizes  offered  by  lb*  Committee 
for  eolleciions  of  cut  hardy  garden  flowers,  there  vere  two  exhibitors, 
Messrs.  E.  J,  Mnilin  an(l  Dedicotl.  each  with  oonparatively  email  bnl 
inleresling  colleetiune.  Ur.  Jamea  Deans  opened  the  di-cnasion  thereon, 
giring  a  few  interesting  and  instracllvenotesconoerDing  several  variation* 
oF  some  of  the  genera  and  species.  Mr.  W.  Spinks  (the  Chairman)  strongly 
advocnieil  Iha  eilension  of  these  iDCreatingly  popular  deniiens  of  tbe 
fl<]wer  garden.  Mr.  Mustin  afforded  some  suggestive  idea*  regarding  tha 
general  utility  of  the  flowers  both  for  tbe  flower  border  and  for  indoor 
decbration.  Mr.  W.  Gardiner  expatiated  upon  the  adaptability  of  tha 
Snapdragon,  especially  in  large  masses,  whether  for  tbe  berbaeeons 
border  or  "  bedding  out "  purposes,  tbe  Tom  Thumb  and  medium  type* 
being  especially  snitable  for  those  purpo^e^  whilst  the  majna  type,  whicb 
attains  a  height  of  6  feet,  i<  mora  adapted  fcr  the  back  part  of  border*, 
or  in  large  beds  among  shrubberies.  Penlacemons  were  similarly 
advocated.  The  above  meeting  was  held  in  connertion  with  the  OD*  for 
■he  final  arrangemenla  for  the  annual  uuling,  which,  on  Jnly  IBtb, 
is  lo  bo  lo  Wohurn  Abbey  and  the  F.iperimental  Fruit  Farm  at  Ridg- 
moni,  by  the  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  also  has  generously 
included  luncheon  and  tea  for  the  visitors,  Ibtongh  tha  agency  of  Mr.  S. 
Pickering.— W.  G. 
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WOBO];iOOICA&  OBSBBVATIOVS  AT  CBIS'VriCB. 

— Takm  ia  the  Boyal  Horticaltural  Soeietj'*  Qardent— height  abofe 
tea  Ie?el  24  feet 
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The  weather  during  the  first  part  of  the  week  was  rather  dull  and 
doody,  the  latter  part  being  very  bright  and  warm. 

Thb    Season  at   South   Shields. — Mr.   Bernard    Cowan 

^tee : — •*  Wo  have  had  a  very  dry  season  here  up  to  lately.  Our  spriof; 
•bedding  was  lovely,  we  never  had  it  finer.  Imagine  In  our  principal 
avenue  there  were  nearly  20,000  Wallflowers  in  full  bloom  ;  the  sight 
was  grand,  and  attracted  thousands  of  visitors.  I  am  glad  :o  say  the 
annuals  yoa  sugcrested  have  done  very  well,  especially  the  Cornttowcrs, 
^hese  are  6  feet  thrbugh,  now  covered  with  thousands  of  blooms.' 


?♦ 


June  Weatheb  at  Hodsock  Fbiobt.— Mean   temperature, 

^8;^^ ;  maximum  in  the  screvn,  79*8^  on  the  6th  ;  minimum  in  the  ncreen, 
35-2"  on  the  15th;  minimum  on  the  grass,  28*7*'  on  the  15th.  Number 
of  frosts  in  the  shade^none,  on  the  grass  four.  Sunshine,  218  hours,  or 
44  per  cent,  of  the  possible  duration  ;  difference  from  average,  +  60. 
RainfaU,  1-88  inch  ;  difference  from  average,  -  0*23.  Rain  fell  on  eight 
days  ;  maximum  fail,  0*72  inch  on  the  30ih.  RiinfaU  from  January  1st, 
10*98  inches ;  difference  from  average,  —  0*34.  A  fine  and  warm  month, 
dp  to  the  17lh  no  rain  fell,  and  we  had  a  groat  deal  of  sunshine.  The 
last  fortnight  was  showery.— J.  Mallender,  Worhsop, 

Size  of  Bboccoli  Heads.— I  have  no  doubt  both  I  and  **  South 

Yorks  "  are  a  little  out  in  one  respect  in  referring  to  Brooo  )li  heads  as 
^  inches  and  10  inches  in  diameter.  W«re  the  heads  for  instance 
absolutely  10  inehes  through,  the  heads  measured  over  their  tops  with  a 
tape  would  probably  run  to  15  inches,  seeing  that  the  heads  are  seldom 
tlat,  but  usually  rotund.  My  own  reference  to  9  inches  was  over 
them,  not  through,  and  probably  '* South  Yorks'"  10  inches  was  of  the 
same  character.  Late  Broccoli,  even  more  than  earlier  ones,  generally 
have  high  or  rounded  heads,  and  hence  when  measured  over  them 
referred  to  as  diame^r,  make  them  to  seem  very  large.  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflowers  sometimes  reach  great  size  ;  white  Broccoli,  especially  late 
ones,  seldom  attain  to  such  large  dimensions. — A.  D. 

Land  Stewards'  and  Gabdenebs'  Benefit  Association. 

— The  second  annual  meeting  of  **  The  Drummond  Benefit  Association 
for  Land  Stewards  and  Gardeners"  resident  in  Ireland  was  held  in  the 
<]!entral  Lecture  Hall,  12,  Westmoreland  Street,  on  Friday,  7th  inst.,  at 
three  o'clock*  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  several  of  them 
having  come  from  a  distance.  This  association  was  formed  in  1897  with 
the  following  objects,  tiz.— first,  the  giving  of  assistance  to  members  while 
out  of  a  situation  ;  second,  when  incapacitated  from  work  by  old  age  or 
oat  of  situation  through  sickness,  and  also,  third,  the  granting  of  aid  to 
widows,  orphans,  or  others  who  were  dependent  upon  deceased  members. 
The  chair  havmg  been  taken  by  Mr.  William  H.  Drummond,  the  Secretary 
was  caUed  upon  to  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  and  letters  of 
apdogy  from  members  for  non-attendance.  The  report  and  statement  of 
aooonnts  were  thereafter  presented.  Tbe  Chairman,  in  moving  their 
adoption,  commented  on  the  highly  satisfactory  oondition  of  the  associa- 
tion, that  it  was  formed  on  a  sound  basis,  and  was  not  only  prosperous  in 
membership,  but  also  in  funds.  It  was  wise  on  the  part  of  the  members 
to  provide  something  against  a  rainy  day^  and  they  looked  forward  to  the 
assocbtion  proving  of  great  advantage  in  this  respec:.  Mr.  Peter  Brock, 
of  Drogheda,  expressed  the  very  great  pleasure  which  it  afforded  him  to 
seoond  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  of  the  association,  which 
wu  going  on  by  leaps  and  bounds.  On  the  motions  being  put,  the  meeting 
VMMd  them  with  aoolamation. 


THE   FLIRTATION  OF  FLOWERS. 

It  was  Coorad  Sprengel  who  first  dared  in  his  book  to  give 
utterance  to  the  great  thought  that  the  ever-wideainjs  8ea  of  beauty 
and  the  massive  grandeur  with  which  Nature  decks  herself  was  not 
the  result  of  special  acts  of  creation,  but  was  the  logical  ontoome  of 
visits  from  insects  which  were  fascinated  by  the  mngic  charm  that 
bent  their  wings  to  tbe  flowers  of  our  gardens  and  fields,  Darwin 
supported  by  solid  arguments  the  fading  aureole  of  the  German 
naturalist,  but  it  should  be .  remembered  that  Sprengel  was  the  first 
dreamer  who  made  our  intellectual  life  a  fiource  of  infinite  pleasure, 
and  tte  study  of  hortiQulture  a  subject  fit  for  the  loftiest  minds. 

One  of  the  most  irresistible  arguments,  or  rather  observations, 
pointed  out  by  Darwin  was  that  plants  that  were  not  visited  by  insects, 
but  courted  by  the  wind,  invariably  assumed  a  symmetrical  form ;  and 
though  their  impressive  beariug  has  admirers,  still  the  inborn  longing 
is  for  the  irregular  shaped  sweet-scented  plants,  and  it  is  the  action 
of  insects  that  largely  accounts  for  the  pleasing  diversity  when  in 
search  of  a  savoury  meal. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  after  citing  the  wonderful  fact  of  the  female 
flowers  of  Valisoeria  spiralis  reaching  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  on 
which  they  float,  till  the  pollen  detaches  itself  froui  the  short-stemmed 
male  flowers  rises  to  the  surface,  and  thus  comes  in  contact  with  the 
pistils  of  the  seed  bearers,  points  how  "  the  stigmas  of  the  Arum 
come  to  maturity  first,  and  have  lost  the  possibility  of  fertilisation 
before  the  pollen  is  ripo.  The  pollen  must  therefore  be  brought  by 
insects,  and  this  is  effected  by  small  flies,  which  enter  the  spathe,  either  for 
the  sake  of  honey  or  of  shelter,  and  which,  moreover,  when  they  have 
once  entered  the  tube  are  imprisoned  by  the  fringe  of  hairs.  When 
the  anthers  ripen  the  pollen  falls  on  to  the  flies  which,  in  their  efforts 
to  escape,  get  thoroughly  dusted  with  it :  then  tne  fringe  of  hairs 
withers,  and  the  flies  thus  set  free  soon  come  out,  and  ere  long  carry 
the  pollen  to  another  plant." — A.  O'Neill, 


PROPAGATING   STRAWBERRIES. 

•*  It  is  important  that  propagation  be  only  carried  out  with  runners 
from  fruitful  plants  therefore  this  roust  be  noied  now,  and  any  that  are 
not  fruitful  discarded,  also  the  runners  from  them  destroyed." 

So  says  a  correspondent  on  page  19.  Being  of  an  inquiring  turn 
of  mind,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  writer  upon  what  grounds  he  bases 
this  advice  I  I  know  that  a  theory  of  this  kind  esiits,  but  has  anyone 
proved  it  to  be  true  ?  I  have  seen  several  statements  in  the  Journal, 
though  I  am  unable  to  say  when,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  this  ancient 
superstition  ;  and  I  never  could  see  why,  because  a  Strawberry  failed  to 
fruit,  it  should  produce  barren  progeny.  One  would  not  expect  cuttings 
from  a  fruit  tree  which  vtas  resting  for  a  season  to  make  barren  trees. 
However,  to  leave  the  realm  of  surmises,  and  come  down  to  facts.  Last 
season  wo  had  beds  of  Monarch,  whicn  did  not  produce  half  a  dosen  fruits 
to  a  bed,  yet  the  layers  from  them  are  carrying  a  fine  crop  this  year ;  and 
I  have  a  small  bed  of  runners  carefully  selected  from  barren  plants  of 
several  different  varieties  all  of  which  are  carrying  a  crop  of  fruit.       ^ 

How  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  the  best  varieties 
of  Strawberries,  even  for  a  given  locality,  scarcely  any  two  seMons 
records  woula  agree.  R'^yal  Sorereign  is  perhaps  an  exception,  so  far  it 
has  always  been  good.  Latest  of  All  in  1897  was  our  best  Strawberry, 
this  year  the  Iruit  is  hollow  and  woolly.  Laston's  No.  1  was  very  good 
last  year,  this  season  the  crop  is  poor,  and  the  flavour  worse.  Speaking 
of  flavour,  has  anyone  a  srood  word  to  say  for  Sensation,  Competitor. 
Leader,  or  Fillbasket  ?  With  me  they  were  so  inferior  that  I  have 
discarded  them.  Scarlet  Queen  was  quite  the  best  of  the  earlies  this 
year,  and  has  proved  a  sure  cropper  ;  1  do  not  think  it  is  so  well  known 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  too  early  to  report  upon  the  later  kindr,  and 
indeed  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject,  which  was  the  fruitfulness  or 
barrenness  of  runners  from  unfertile  pUints.— A.  H.  Peabson,  ChilvMlt 
Notts. 

-— 

PLOW   AND  PLO. 

Haphazard  words  •*  D."  puts  together  in  a  row ; 

Spelt  the  same  they  rhyme  the  same  ;  we  wonder  how 
He  misied  so  many  others  that  we  know. 

That  fpell  the  same  might  make  a  different  row  ! 

This  **  D."  it  seems  would  hasten  on  to  sow. 

And  shirk  the  labour  of  the  ponderous  plow  ; 
Perhaps  he  hopes  his  sucking  pigs  will  grow 

Without  the  nurture  of  a  mother  sow  / 
Come  now,  you  know,  you  play  it  rather  low. 

None  of  these  other  words  your  lists  allow. 
Drawn  at  a  venture — ^before  your  well  aimed  bow^ 

We  other  archers  must  fall  down,  and  bow. 

Vas  victis  !  we  have  no  desire  to  crow. 

Or  add  a  torturo  to  your  racking  brow. 
But  let  us  ask  you,  **Havo  you  hay  to  mow?** 

Then  sell  it,  for  of  course  you  have  no  cow/— Rbt  Raill. 

[The  lines  are  in  their  way  irresistible,  and  "D."  (page  530)  ought 
to  be  satisfied  without  a  host  of  budding  poets  trying  to  improve  on  them 
and  compelling  ns  to  say  stow,] 
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Ljclio-CattlztaIAphboditb  Rctb. 

It  was  tbt  genntlly  expresMd  opinion  %\  tb*  I'emplq  Sbow  Iwt 

month  that   Ltelio-Cattleyft  Aphrodite  Ruth  wu  oua  of  the  SoMt 

Orchldi  in  the  rhow,  iiiid  thkt  th«  flrat-cliH  certificate  wm  riclilT 

deaeired.    Tho  plant  was  ezhibitod  hy  Mr.  LnptOD,  gardtnei  to  J, 


proruMljr  flowered  speclmeiia  I  ever  had  the  plea 
"  EtioD  of  J4^n  Uawhahaw,  Em].,  BoUyco 
80  iDzuriaDt  in  growth  tbat  one  ftcli 


of  seeing  are  ii 
' '  phook,  when 
loth  to  lnv« 


(B<g«Ii. 

Rutherford,  Eaq.,  Bsardwood,  BlnckbuiD,  Lanes,  who  hu  on  Hevenil 
OCCariona  sent  apeciineDS  to  the  Drill  HsU  meetings,  but  never  of  auch 
fseellence  aa  on  thia  ocoaaioD.  The  flower  (6g.  'J),  of  which  there 
were  three  on  tbe  pliiQt,  was  singularly  refined  in  character.  The 
narrow  elighllj  recurving  cepals  are  delicate  bluah,  and  (he  broader 
wavy  petala  milk  white  with  a  suspicion  of  pink.  The  beBtitifullj 
fimbriated  lip  ia  briltiai  t  crimson  maroon,  with  a  Umou  yellow  throat. 
This  bigetieric  hybrid  lesulted  from  a  crosa  between  Catileya  Mendeli 
and  Lslia  purpuratn. 

Dekdbobiuu  mobile  at  Hollvcombe,  Liphook 

This  well  known  species  and  ita  varietiea,  in  my  oiiinlon,  atill 

retaina  ita  position  aa  one  of  the  most  usefnl  Orchids  in  Gultlvatlon, 

as  by  having  n  eucceasion  of  plants  no  trouble  need  be  experienced  in 

having  them  in  fiowu  from  January  until  June.    Some  of  the  moat 


they  I 
them. 

On  the  occaaton  of  my  visit  (June  9th)  there  were  arraiiged  in 

tbe  form  of  a  bank  in  a  spacious  cunMrvatory  adjoining  tha  mwrion. 

tomo  dozen  or  man  plants,  with  a  few  Palms  ud  Uaidenfaair  Feme' 

intenpersed  to  hughten  the  effect.    Tbe  largest  of  these  ia  4  feet  in 

diameter,  and  waa  carryins  1200  fioweia.    Iherewere  aoma  dozena 

of  well  matured  paaodo-bulbs  of  an  avenge  lenEth  of  3  feet.     Neu  hy 

was  a  plant  In  a  lO-inch  pot  with  fnlly  1000  expanded  tJovoma, 

while  threfl  more  were  earrying  about  ^00,  600,  and  500  reapactlTely. 

"How  old  are  these  planli?"  was  one  of  the  qoesUona  put  to  Mr. 

Silcocl^  the  courteona  gardener  and  grower 

of  tbeDendiobinmi,  In  rejJy  be  informed 

me  that  they  were  young  offaeta  takes 

and  made  up  in  the  fioweting  pota  three 

years  ago,  **  For,"  he  remarked,  "  if  large 

apecimens  are  requirrd  it  ia    better  to 

make  them  up  in  thia  way,  as  plants 

repotted  never  thrive  so  well  aa  thoM  lefi ' 

undisiurbed."  As  regards  after  treatment, 

great  care  must  be  exereiied  In  watering 

until  established,  as  the   young   growth-r 

are  prone   to  damp;    afierwarda    lil>eral 

supplisa  can  he  given  both  in  tbe  atma- 

spbere  and   at  (he  roots  during    active 

growth,   in  fact  they  revel   in    tropical 

treatment.      To   stimulate  the  growth   a 

little  weak  liquid  manure  is  given  them 

— "that  made,"  remarked  Mr,    Siloock. 

"from  fowl  maoore  being  my  favourite. 

alternated  with  aoot  water  uccaaiooally 

during  tbe  teaaon." 

As  the  pieudo-bulba  mature  they  v» 
removed  to  a  cooler  temperature,  every 
care  being  taken  to  insure  lhorou|ih 
ripening.  Those  required  for  very  early 
flowering  are,  however,  simply  given  a. 
slight  rest  lor  about  a  fortnight,  and  are 
then  gradually  Vfought  forward  to  tbo 
(lowering  stage.  As  regards  insect',. 
eapecially  for  mealy  bug,  the  nblo  grower 
advised  syringing  with  a  mixturu  of  n 
«mall  wineelass  of  petroleum  diluted  witli 
4  gallons  of  rainwater,  laying  tbe  plania 
on  their  sides  during  tbe  operation,  and 
taking  care  to  keep  the  mixture  con- 
Flaotly  agitated.  I  observed  that  D.  nolrile 
Wallichi  was  being  largely  increased,  this 
being  considered  .  soeptiooally  uaeful  as 
the  flowers  last  quite  a  fortnight  longer 
than  the' ordinary  apeciea. — G.  Haqon. 
Thunia  Wins  I  Air  a. 
T.  WitiKiASA  is  a  useful  addition  to 
this  showy,  graceful,  and  eaaily  cottivated 
family  of  planrs.  It  is  a  tittle  later  thau 
either  T.  Marshalllana  or  Veitchlana,  and 
consequently  pn  longs  the  flowering 
sesaon.  Tbe  flowers,  quite  5  iocbea 
acroea,  are  ot  a  beautiful  bright  magenta 
colour,  in  this  rtspect  coming  nearer  T. 
Bensonln  than  any  other;  in  fact  it  ia 
best  deccrlbed  as  a  glori6ed  variety  of  thia 
spicief,  as  it  resembles  it  both  in  height 
and  appearance.  It  will  succeed  under 
the  same  conditions  aa  the  more  common 
and  better  known  varieties.  It  originat'd 
in  the  collection  of  C.  Winn,  Esq.,  Selly 
Hill,  Birmingham,  and  was  named  after  its  owner.  T.  Wiuaiana  ia  a 
plant  tbat  Is  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  grow  a  few  Orchids  in  au 
ordinary  plant  stove. 

PHAIDS   BICOLOB   PVBrUBABCBHS. 

A  l>eHUtifuI  variety  of  the  old  P.  bicolor  that  In  worth  extendei) 
culture  is  P.  b.  purpurasceos.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  beioK 
found  growing  on  the  sides  of  hills  near  Fersdeniya,  and  therefore 
should  be  watered  with  ciulion.  Tbeeepalsand  petals  are  a  besutifnl 
clear  yellow,  suffused  with  purple,  the  lip  acuminated,  cuived 
downwards,  and  rolled  over  the  column,  of  a  brightish  purple  colour, 
suffused  with  yeUowiab  green.  The  plant  is  of  ornamental  and  stately 
growth,  and  continnes  in  Bower  for  a  very  long  time.  It  can  lie  grovrn 
in  a  warm  house  or  plant  atove  in*  the  compost  naually  recommeoded 
f(r  Pbaiua.  ■ 
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Cattlkya  Wakkxrt. 

This  highly  coloured  member  of  the  Ut»*ta  mcUod,  which  thriTM 
wilb  mf  under  tbe  miiie  conditioDi  rr  Cattleya  eigu>  i"  mnct  uaafnl 
for  iummer  eihibftloDj,  and  when  well  Qowered  ia  a  itriking  object. 
U  I*  not  coDBidered  to  be  u  free  floweriDg  ai  some  Tarietiei,  but  f^rown 
nnder  the  coDditiona  recammended  do  difiicultj  wUl  be  experienced. 
There  are  111SI17  varieticis  Eome  of  which  are  auperior  to  otheii ;  bat 
the  beat  are  eiceedinglj  hard  to  beat  in  thia  large  and  beautiful 
fatnilr  of  plant!. 

Cattletab  MossijE  ahd  Mehdeli. 

Now  that  th«a  two  beaiitifol  Catllejae  are  fast  pamnf;  out  of 
flower,  the  culli*a'or  tfill  have  to  condder  the  beet  meaaa  to  acquire 


LiGLIO-CATTLBTA  CANBAMIASA. 

Many  T*i{etie«  of  this  handRome  bigeneric  hybrid  hetweon  LsUft 
purparara  x  Cattleya  HoaiJB  have  beeo  floweiM  whl^  show  qnil* 
na  much  variattou  m  their  parent!,  and  all  of  which  are  haautifal. 
Amongit  the  moit  charming  may  be  named  Fire  King,  !upeTb«,  and' 
Amelia  in  the  dark  Tanetie*,  u  iih  alba  and  Un^eyente  in  the  while- 
petallcd  type!,  and  the  attrsctiTs  Lady  Wigen  may  be  taken  aa  bd 
intermedlite  form.  The  treatment  giTen  L.  pnrpurata  or  ita  other 
parent  will  aniner  their  raqufrementi.  They  are  all  worthy  of  a> 
place  in  any  eollectioD.  Tbe  original  plant  waa  raind  in  the  noriarieH 
of  Mewra.  J.  Veitcb  &  Sonf,  and  it  has  ainoa  hem  nleed  andflowertdt 
in  several  coUeclions  both  at  home  aod  on  the  Continent. 


Fig,    10.r-L^LIO.CATTLEYA    DIGBYANO-TRIANjE. 
(BIgCDprtc  bjrbiid   (rom    Uella   (Bratmvola)  Dlgbyana  uil   Ctitlsja  Triuue.) 


well  rifened  grontha  for  next  season's  diiplay>  Many  plants  no  doabi, 
where  a  considerable  number  is  grown,  will  require  larger  receptaclea 
■nd  fresh  compmt,  and  this  Is  the  best  season  for  repotting,  ri  thsy 
quickly  re-establish  themaelTes,  eiptcially  if  kept  on  the  dry  tide. 
After  they  are  repotted  or  repanned  (it  does  not  matter  which),  no 
water  shonld  be  applied  direct  to  the  compost  nntil  tbe  loota  are  leen 
Id  be  running  nicely  ;  an  occasicnal  damping  or  syrin^iog  between 
the  pots  ii  all  that  ia  Decenary,  1'he  compoat  I  find  most  suitable  is 
KDOO  peat  broken  into  pieces  nearly  as  large  a!  a  faeo  est,  well  beaten 
to  take  lut  the  earthy  poniou,  mixed  witli  alwut  a  third  of  aphagnnm 
moei,  adding  a  few  pieces  of  porous  bricks.  All  plants  shruld  be  neatly 
and  cnrefnlly  staked  to  prevent  swaying,  or  they  will  not  get  a 
ihoTough  rr«t  hold  ;  at  tho  lame  time  lUey  ahould  be  thoroughly 
cleaned.  When  in  actira  growth  the  wafer  Bupply  must  be 
increaied  until  the  grotrlh  is  completed,  and  then  only  sufficient  be 
given  to  prevent  shrivelling. 


I  BULBOPHTLLnH  EETICUIiATDM. 

I        To  the  lover  of  tbe  curious  this  singular  Orchid  will  be  iDtemtiugv 

I  as  its  foliase  is  not  destitute  of  beauty,  whilst  ita  flowera  have  decided' 

I  cbarms.    The  leavea  aie  from  3  to  5  iochfi  long,  somewhat  heart' 

shaped,  with  the  nerves  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  rest  of  the  aurface. 

I  eiving  it  n  reticulated  appearanoe.    Tbe  flowers  are  white  striped' 

I  inside  with  purj^e,  the  lip  ipotied  with  purple;  they  are  generally 

:  produced  in  pairs  at  different  times  of  the  year.    This  plant  ahould  be 

erown  in  the  hottest  howe,  as  it  is  a  native  of  Borneo,  where  it  wsa 

diicovered  by  Tbomns  Lobb  about  the  year  1862.    It  incceeds  well  in 

I  email  pans,  suspended  close  to  the  gUis,  in  tba  ordinary  Orchid 

i  compost. 

I  Dekdbobium  KtBTOB. 

I        When  Dendroblam  Bowers  are  getUng  weuM,  tbia  hybrid  bctwent- 
I  D.  Parish!  and  D,  aooamum  is  valuable,  aa  the  bright   rosy    HUo^ 
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flowers  are  most  acoeptaUo  where  buttonhole  flowefR  are  in  demand. 
It  k*  a  fEOod  grower,  and  thriyes  well  in  the  usual  compost, 
suspended  in  small  pans^  in  a  warm  Dendrobium  house.  It  must  be 
watered  very  cautiously,  as  it  is  apt  to  decay  at  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  It  inherits  the  peculiar  odour  of  medicmal  Rhubarb 
that  characterises  its  parents. 

Deudbobiuh  Dbab£i. 
Tills  handiome  and  desirable  species  is  worth  bestowing  consider- 
able •  pains  and  attention  upon  to  produce  it  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  It  is  not  one  <^  the  easiest  to  grow — in  fact,  a  great  many 
fail  entirely  with  it ;  >  but  when  well  done  few  Orchids  command  more 
attention.  It  is  a  heat-loving  plant  from  the  Phillipine  Islands,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  GoL  Deare  in  1882,  and  has  been  imported  in 
considerable  quantities  since,  and  at  the  present  time  is  fairly  plentiful, 
and  well  within  the  reach  of  anyone.  I  find  it  grows  well  in  small 
pans,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  warmest  house  ;  it  detests  much  compost 
about  its  roots,  and  what  is  used  must  be  of  the  very  best.  I  employ 
one-half  rough  peat,  fromVhich  all  the  fine  particles  have  been  taken ; 
the  other  half  clean  live  sphagnum  moss,  in  which  a  few  broken  clean 
•crocks  are  added.  It  delights  in  an  abundant  supply  of  atmospheric 
and  root  moisture  whilst  growing,  and  when  not  in  flower  an  occaAional 
syringing;:  will  do  no  harm  if  clean  soft  water  is  at  command.  The 
foliage  should  be  carefully  watched  for  a  small  white  scale,  which 
unless  kept  under  will  do  irremediable  damage — in  fact,  should  the 
|px)wer  decide  to  start  with  imported  plants,  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  are  all  thoroughly  clean  before  they  are  allowed  to  be 
placed  in  their  pans. — J.  Babkeb,  Jlessle. 


SILICO-FLUORIDE   OF  AMMONIUM. 

When  yon  were  first  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  draw  attention 
to  the  use  of  the  silico-fluoride  of  ammonium  in  the  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture (2lst  October,  1897),  you  also  printed  the  opinion  of  an  expert 
in  horticultural  chemistry  as  follows : — *'  I  believe  the  material 
suggested  by  your  corres]X)ndent  is  possessed  of  no  insecticidal  value 
apart  from  its  acidity,  and  consequent  danger  to  the  plant.**  As 
fiuffident  time  has  now  elapsed  to  allow  of  a  complete  investigation  of 
this  matter,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  state  the  conclusions  at 
which  I  have  arrived. 

The  silico-fluoride  of  ammonium,  when  prepared  by  any  process  of 
eublimation,  as  the  samples  I  sent  were,  gives  with  water  a  decidedly 
acid  solution.  A  solution  of  fluosilicic  acid  in  water  was  therefore 
completely  neutralised  with  ammoui<i,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to 
•dryness.  The  crystals  were  redissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution 
filtered ;  this  solution  was  quite  neutral  to  litmus. 

A  quantity  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  sublimed  silico-fluoride, 
which  was  strongly  add  to  litmus,  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  crvstals  so  produced  were  redissolved  in  water  and  filtered.  The 
solution  thus  prepared  was  no  longer  acid,  but  entirely  neutral. 

The  question  then  arose.  To  what  is  the  acidity  due  ?  I  placed 
about  a  pint  of  the  acid  solution  in  a  glass  bottle ;  after  standing  for 
«iz  months  there  was  no  sign  of  the  bottle  being  corroded,  which  would 
have  been  the  case  if  the  acidity  were  caused  by  free  fluoric  acid. 

The  only  orher  acid  capable  of  existing  in  such  a  solution  is  silicic 
^H^SiO^).  Such  an  acid  is  immediately  precipitated  by  adding 
excess  of  ammonia  to  the  silico-fluoride  of  ammonium,  fluoride  of 
ammonium  being  simultaneously  produced.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to 
understand  how  the  process  of  sublimation  produces  an  acid  salt. 
The  slightest  irregularity  in  the  dissociation  by  heat  of  the  substance, 
or  in  the  reassodation  of  those  constituents  during  condensation,  may 
well  give  rise  to  a  temporary  excess  of  ammonia,  with  the  immediate 
formation  of  soluble  silica.  This  silica  would  give  an  acid  reaction 
with  litmus. 

Soluble  silica  is  not,  however,  '^  dangerous  to  plants,*'  acid  though 
it  may  bo.  Probably  all  of  your  readers  will  agree  that,  within  reasoo- 
aUe  limits,  the  more  soluble  silica  a  plant  comes  in  contact  with,  the 
better  fiir  the  plant.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  from  a 
manurial  point  of  view,  one  great  advantage  in  using  silico-fluoride  of 
ammonium  is  this — ^viz.,  that  on  decomposing  in  soils  it  gives  rise  not 
only  to  ammonia  (very  possibly  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate),  but  also 
to  a  large  per*centage  of  soluble  silica. 

In  order  to  test  the  matter  fully  I  have  sent  considerable  quantities 
^up  to  7  lbs.)  of  both  the  acid  and  the  neutral  salt  to  correspondents 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  practical  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  either 
aubstance,  and  this  was  to  be  expected,  for  after  all  the  acidity  was 
bound  to  be  very  trifling. 

I  cannot  help  conduding,  therefore,  with  submission  to  the  wider 
practical  knowledge  of  more  experienced  horticultural  observers  than 
myself,  that  the  beneficial  action  of  the  silico-fluoride  of  ammonium 
as  a  manure  is  due  to  the  highly  nutritious  products  of  its  decomposi- 
tion in  soila;  as  an  inseoticide,  to  the  fact  that  it  directly  attacks  and 
combines  with  the-subataaces  out  of  which  Insects  are  fonned. — W.  M. 


SHOWS. 

HITCHIN.— July  6th. 
The  annual  show  was  held  in  glorious  weather,  ant),  as  usual  here, 
the  Roses  were  the  mainstay  of  the  exhibition.    The  entries  in  the  large 
Classen  w#re  hardly  as  numerous  as  last  year,  but  the  local  competitors 
were  much  keener  than  nsaal. 

Three  competitors  staged  for  the  premier  Rose  class,  which  consisted 
of  forty-eight  trasses,  distinct.  Messrs.  Harkness  k.  Son,  Bedale  and 
Hitchin,  were  first  with  good  fresh  boxes.  The  varieties  wore— back 
row  :  Etienne  Levet,  Caroline  Testout,  Camille  Bemardin,  Mens.  Neman, 
Uirich  Bmnner.  Keiserin  Augusta  Victoriii,  Gnstave  PIganeau,  Her 
Majesty,  Cnptain  Hajward,  Madame  Montet,  Comtcsse  d^Oxford, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Yard  on,  Francois  Michelon,  Pride  of  Waltham,  John 
Fawle,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Middle  row  :  Merveille  do  Lyon.  Earl 
Dufferin,  Madame  Hoste,  Annie  Laxton,  Medea,  Dachesse  de  Momy, 
Catherine  Mermef,  Heinrich  Schnlthels.  Mrs.  Sandford,  Marie  Baumann, 
The  Brieve,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mar6chal  Niel,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi, 
Madame  Casio,  and  La  France  ;  while  the  front  row  was  represented  by 
Sonvenur  d*un  Ami,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Charles  Darwin,  Mar« 
chioness  of  Londondc^rry,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Rubens.  Madame  G.  Lulset, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  E.  Verdier,  Innocente  Pirola.  Duke  of  Fife, 
Hon.  E.  Gifford,  Alfred  Colomb,  Maman  Cochet,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and 
Anna  OlHvier.  Ale^tsrs.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridcre,  were  second  with 
frnod  flowers  of  Lsdv  Mary  FitzwilHam,  Her  Majesty.  La  France, 
Madame  E.  Verdier,  Caroline  Testoot,  Robert  Dancan,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Sonvenir  d'Eliso  Vardon.  Kaiserin  Augasta  Victoria, 
and  Helen  Keller,  while  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough, 
were  third. 

The  same  number  of  entries  were  staged  for  twelve  blooms,  six  dark 
and  six  light,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son  were  well  ahead  with  good 
Captain  Hayward  and  Mrs.  John  Laing.  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Bnrch 
were  s  cond  with  Uirich  Brunner  and  good  Kaiserin  Aogusta  Victoria ; 
and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson,  StagAden  Vicarage,  Bedford,  third  with 
Captain  Hayward  and  Caroline  Testout 

Coming  to  the  Tea  and  Noisette  classes  we  found  stronger  competition, 
hu^  Mt'ssrs.  Harkness  &  Son  were  still  to  the  fore,  with  a  bright,  cWn 
exhibit.  The  varieties  wf^re  Madem«  lloste,  Maman  Cochet,  Marie  Van 
Houtte.  Niphetns,  SouTenir  d'Ejise,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Souvenir  d'an 
Ami,  Hon.  E.  Gifford,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mar<^hal  Niel,  Cleopatra,  The 
Bride,  Ecoile  de  Lyon,  Anna  Ollivier,  Jules  Finger,  Madame  H.  Jamain, 
Caroline  Knstrr,  and  Corinna.  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.  obtained  the 
gpcond  prize  with  rither  smaller  blo'^ms.  The  best  were  Bridesmaid, 
Madame  Cusin,  Niphetos,  Madame  Hoste,  and  Catherine  Mermet  \,  while 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson  was  third  with  clean  fresh  flowers. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  single  tmswes  the  entries  dropped  to  two, 
but  both  w^re  good.  Mr.  £.  B.  Lindsell,  Bearton,  Hitchin,  secured  the 
first  position  with  an  even  display.  The  varieties  were  La  France, 
Gustavo  Piganeau.  Wbite  Lsdy,  FnuiQoi^  Michelon.  Mrs.  S.  Crawford, 
Uirich  Brunner.  Prince  Arthur,  Her  Majesty,  Earl  Dufferin,  Madame 
Hoste,  Marie  Bnnmann,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  S.  M.  Rodo- 
canachi, Louis  Van  Houtte,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Duo  d*Orleans, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  and  Helen  Eeller  ;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson  proved 
a  good  secmd.  Hi«  best  blooms  were  La  France,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria.  Her  Majesty,  Corinna,  and  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson  was 
able  to  turn  the  tables  on  Mr.  £■  B.  Lindsell  with  a  good  even  twelve. 
The  varieties  were  Bridesmaid,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Maman  Cochet, 
Sonvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Elite  Fueier,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillae,  The 
Bride,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Hoste,  Madame 
Cusin,  and  Ernest  Metz.  Tn  Mr.  LindseU's  box  there  were  good 
representative  flowers  of  The  Bride,  Anna  Ollivier,  Caroline  Kuster,  and 
Madame  Hoste. 

The  i^owers  of  less  than  1000  plants  stseed  three  boxes  in  the 
class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct  Mr.  W.  O.  Times.  Hitchin,  was 
placed  first  with  a  good  stand.  The  varieties  were  Marie  Baumann, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Captain  Hayward,  FranQOts  Michelon,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford, 
Dr.  Andry,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Alfred  Cslomb,  Gustavo 
Piganeau,  Innocente  Pirola,  Tom  Wood,  and  Madame  Cusin.  Mr.  W. 
Kingston,  B^^ford,  was  a  close  second  with  typical  flowers  of  Uirich 
Brunner,  Mrs.  J.  Lainir,  Frangois  Michelon,  and  Madame  Hoste  ;  while 
Mr.  G.  Monler,  Hitchin,  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  class  for  six  Teas  or  Noisettes  proved  to  be  the  most  popular  as 
fsr  as  the  competitors  were  concerned,  but  Mr.  A.  P.  Albon.  Hitchin, 
ontdistanced  tho  others  with  a  flne  exhibit.  His  blooms  were  Catherine 
Mermet,  Th«»  Bride,  Anna  Oll'vier,  Madame  Hoste,  Caroline  Kuster, 
and  Marie  A' an  Houtte.  Mr.  W.  O.  Times  followed  with  ^ood  flowers 
of  Francisca  Kruger,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  and  The  Bride  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  T.  Hunt  thir\ 

There  were  eleven  ompetitors  for  six  trusses,  distinct,  Mr.  Moules 
being  first  with  a  i^rand  six.  The  varieti^^s  were  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Mario  BanmsTin,  Caroline  Testout,  Madame  Hoste,  Catherine  Mermet, 
and  Th<*  Bride.  Mr.  J.  T.  Hunt  was  second  with  good  blooms 
of  The  Bride  and  Mrs.  J.  Lainsr ;  while  Mr.  H.  Hunt  was  third.  For 
six  trusses,  one  variety.  Mr.  W.  Kingston  was  first  with  gc'd  blooms  of 
Francois  Michelon.  Mr.  G.  Moules  was  second  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing;  and 
Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson  third.  For  six  Teas  or  Noisettes,  one  variety,  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson  was  first  with  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince ;  Mrs. 
Moulden  followed  with  the  Hon.  Edith  Gifford  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Kingston 
I   third  with  Caroline  Kuster.    The  medal  for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual 
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in  tb«  rnmUanr  MotioD  wm  ttkan  b;  Hrt.  Moaldcn  wllh  a  gnnd  bloom  of 
Mn.  J.  Laiog,  ud  Mr.  J.  T.  Hsnt  Mcnred  &  limilir  dlitinetioD  wiili  m 
Uootn  of  Tha  Bnde. 

M«in.HarkDe*>&Sonit«fcad  ks  Intamtiuic  dUplar  nFpirden  Row*, 
chief  of  which  mn  Papa  Oontiar,  GuKave  Bcgia,  Fnle  d'Or,  Bardon 
Job,  Aliiter  Slella  Oraj,  and  lUlDbow. 

1PSW!CH.-JTJLY  Sth. 

f]  HATE  often  in  past  yvan  pidnl«d  out  the  very  fErfat  a'^TanMee 

held  bj  the  Ipavirh  and  EaiE  of  England  Horticollural  Sociely  in  being 

able  to  ntiliM  for  the  locale  ot  their  lummer  abow  the  iplendid  prirala 

Crk  exiitia^  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  But  now  that,  to  the  imiarnte 
Defit  of  lb>  Inhabitania  in  general,  th«  parlc  has  beeorne  public 
propertT,  the  Town  Cnuneil  have  not  hilberta  wura  tb'ir  waj  to  cloae  It 
to  Ih*  publie  hj  letting  It  (o  the  Sooiety  for  the  daj.  Whjr,  furtber,  the 
■iKiir  waa  ntft  held  in  the  Arbontnm.  an  adjanct  of  tbe  patk,  ei  it  hai 
been  for  two  or  three  ;eara,  waa  not  io  easy  to  undeiiland.  At  all 
eTenIa  it  aeemed  a  greit  pity  to  hold  it  Id  what  ii  to  all  inteoti  and 
pnrpoaai  a  field,  if  enytbiDg  in  the  ihipe  nf  a  park  or  gard2n  be  aiailable. 
Ha  day  waa  fine  and  the  aitendanoe  grrod. 

The  other  armniieiDeuU  were  admirable,  eapweiallr  the  one  lai^ 
mar^DPe  formed  of  four  meednj;  together  in  a  crosi,  which  waa  used  lut 
jear.  Tho  four  departmeora — Rosea,  othor  flowen,  <rrgetablea,  and  froit — 
had  each  an  arm  of  the  cm«  Io  itaelf,  and  yet  the  whole  s1iot  waa  tinder 
one  roef.  The  best  Jndree  wera  prorided  : — Meisra.  G.  Jordan,  H. 
Fiiber,  H.  Tnmer,  U.  Catbush,  and  J.  II.  Chard,  and  all  workad 
amootbly. 

The  Eikibition  saffered  Ba  a  Rose  show  considerably,  not  only  from 
the  season— now  acknowlrdged  to  be  a  bad  one — but  aim  irom  tba 
tuifnrtiioftte  circumitance  that  the  Prorineial  Show  of  the  K.R.S.  wa« 
sloae  by,  at  Coichealer.  on  the  next  day,  thus  pretenling  lome  eihibitora 
— nolablr  Mr.  B.  R  Cant — from  aclendinfr.  In  hia  absence  Meaara.  D. 
Prior  ft  Sons  were  easily  first  in  tfairty-iiz  Roae*.  barinir  smon|(  their  beat 
flowers  Wbita  Lady,  Her  Msjeity.  Francois  Michelon,  GuitavH  FiEtneau, 
KaisMin  Angosta,  and  a  itry  good  bloom  of  the  new  H.T.,  Madame 
Gadeau  Kuney.  Tbls  was  like  a  large  open  apecimen  of  The  Biide,  and 
it  certainly  should  be  a  good  show  Koae  if  it  Kill  often  como  like  thai. 
Ueiars.  F.  Cant  tc  Co.  weie  second  with  oonalderably  weaker  blooms  ; 
and  Mr.  B.  C.  Nolcntt  third.  In  tweWe  trebles  the  same  order  was 
prcaerred,  Messrs.  Prior  hs>bB  Marchionen  of  Downsbirs  and  Maman 
Coehet  in  good  form,  and  Mr.  F.  Cant  showing  good  triplets  ot  Gabriel 
Luixet  and  Marquise  Lttta.  For  twelve  Teas  (open)  the  poiilions  wets 
rerersed,  Mr.  F.  Cant  taking  the  first  place,  and  showing  Biideimald, 
Marechal  Niel.  and  Maman  Coobat  finely  ;  Mesfn.  Prior's  best  bloonis 
being  The  Bride  and  Uunan  Cochel.  Mr.  Notcatt  waa  tbird,  and 
showed  a  good  Medea.  In  six  similar  H.P.'s  or  H.T.'s  Messrs.  Piior 
ware  first  with  Her  Majesty,  Mr.  F.  Cant  second  with  llrt.  W.  J.  Grant, 
and  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  third  with  Mn.  J.  Lsing.  In  ai.i  similar  Taas 
Messrs.  Prior  were  sgain  first  with  Maman  Ci'cfaet,  very  fine,  good 
cBDQgh  to  win  anywhere,  attd  Hr,  Fratik  Cint  second  with  Sonrenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  anfiering  by  the  oompariaoo. 

In  garden  Roaes,  six  bunches.  Mr.  F.  Cant'was  flrat,  and  Lady  North 
aecond.  In  the  amateur  cUsaes  H.P.'s  were  very  weak,  and  the  eem- 
pet  tion  not  strong,  first  priia  labels  showing  a  strong  tendency  10  adhere 
to  the  uma  enhibltor'a  cards.  In  twenty-four  Roses  Rct.  A.  Foster 
MeUittf  was  first,  but  a  really  good  bloom  waa  difficult  to  find  in  his 
stand.  Marte  Verdicr,  S.  M.  Kodocanachi,  and  Kaiaerin  Aagnita  were 
perhapa  bis  best.  R^r.  A.  C.  Johnson,  of  Capel,  was  a  decidedly  good 
saeond,  showing  Gabriel  Luixet,  S.  U.  Rodooanschi,  and  Mis.  John  Laing 
veU.  BCT.  H.  A.  Bernera  w«*  third,  with  Baroneas  Rothschild  snd 
La  France  aa  hli  best  Bowers.  In  six  trebles  Mr,  Foster  Melliar  was 
firat  with  a  "  baddish "  box,  Ksisprin  Auf:uita  being  tbe  beat ;  and  Mr. 
Bernera  second.  Id  twelve  Roaes  Mr.  Foster  MelKsr  was  aeain  first, 
having  good  blooms  of  Gastave  Pigsueati  and  Tiscoonteaa  Folkestone. 
Ur.  Johnaon  second  wiih  emaller  blooma  ;  and  Mr.  Bemeis  third. 

In  twelve  Teaa  the  slandatd  was  much  higher,  Mr.  Foster- Melliar 
gaining  the  fint  prizs  with  a  good  stand.  The  silver  medal  of  the 
Chemical  Union  for  the  best  Ruse  in  amateur  itanda  waa  awarded  to  The 
Bride  in  thia  class,  bat  the  winner,  who  was  depoted  to  pat  up  the  medal 
card,  tbongbc  the  next  bloom  to  it,  Muriel  Grahftme,  considerably  belter, 
and  I  fear  the  card  rather  hovered  tictween  the  two.  Presumably,  tbe 
pnblic,  having  "paid  their  money,'*  bad  to  "lake  their  choice"  between 
tha  two  :  well,  a  liltle  diicusaion  on  such  a  matter  would  cot  ba  without 
Interest  to  them.  There  was  also  here  a  fine  Maman  Coehet.  Mr. 
Bemers  was  second  with  a  stand  which  would  have  been  much  betler  if 
the  blooma  had  been  properly  and  legilimalely  opened.  Jlsmao  Cochel, 
Comtesae  da  Xadaillac,  and  Souvenir  do  S.  A.  Prince  Kere  hia  best. 
Third  priw  not  awarded. 

In  six  similar  H.P.'s  or  H.T.'s  Mr.  Foater-MelUar  was  first  with 
Marquise  Litis,  large  and  coarse  ;  &Ir.  Bernera  second  wiih  Margaret 
Dickson,  and  Mr.  Johnson  third  with  Mra.  Sharman  Crawford.  In  aix 
similar  Teas  Mr,  Foater-Melliar  was  first  with  Anna  Olivier,  Mr.  Bemers 
second  wiih  tb*  same,  and  Mr.  Johnson  third  witn  Kd'lh  Gillord.  In  a 
class  of  twelva  Roaes  for  plants  given  by  Messrs.  Prior  Mr.  F.  Corder  was 
fint  and  Mr.  Foster- Melliar  second.  Other  local  and  smaller  classes 
were  creditably  filled,  considering  the  season.  Herbaceous  plants  were 
Itood.  Mr.  Cutbnth  showed  a  quantity  of  Camalions,  and  tha  new  BiJke 
SanilsF.  eoid  to  be  a  "  grand  sport " — that  is,  a  sport  of  Sunset,  which  is 
ttaeir  a  sport  oF  Perle  des  Jardius.  It  it  rcry  diatinct  and  pretty.— 
W.  B.  Raii:j.bm. 


REIOATE.— JrLY  5th. 

Beioate  Sbow  was  a  good  one  «a  regards  quality  of  blooms  staged, 
bnt  nearly  all  exhibft*  showed  the  remit  of  tht,  tn  ala  aod  bhiBf  wind* 
which  prevailed  in  May,  nt  the  very  delicate  itaie  of  growth  ;  the  darker 
varieties  suffered  by  far  the  most. 

Messrs.  Frank  Csnt  &  Co.,  Colchester,  were  awarded  tho  premier 
honour  in  the  open  Io  all  claES  lor  Ibiny-iix  varieties  and  were  the  only 
exhibitor*,  owing  to  others  preparing  *or  Colcbeafer.  Twenty-font 
vnrieties,  open  to  all  amateurf.— First.  Col.  P.ll,  but  F,  W.  Campion. 
Esq..  bad  the  medal  for  best  bloom.  H.P.  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  -, 
R.  ¥..  West,  F.sq.,  had  the  best  Tea  Comtesae  de  Nadaillac  F.  W. 
Campion,  Esq.,  vras  first  for  garden  Rosea,  in  which  the  blnoma  wero  verj 
fresh  aod  bright ;  he  also  was  first  In  iba  classes  for  growers  of  any 
number  of  planta  for  twelve  Teas  and  triplets.  ^^^ 

Next  came  the  Reigate  Challenge  cap  for  twenly-foar  varieties. 
This  was  very  close,  M  Mr.  B.  E.  West  only  Just  won  it  by  one  point- 
having  tbe  medal  bloom  bclpad  this  exhibiior.  Mr.  P.  G.  a  Bomand 
was  very  close,  only  a  few  of  1ii>  flowers  were  a  littls  rough  ;  third  plac* 
was  taken  by  Colin  Romaino,  Eiq.,  of  Windsor.  Mr.  P.  G.  C.  Bnrnand 
wai  first  for  twelve  Teoa,  and  first  for  six  trinlela  and  twelve  on» 
variety.  Mr.  Weat  came  nrxt  for  Teas  and  one  variety.  G.  A.  Hsmmond, 
Esq.,  waa  first  for  twelve  varieties  ;  F.  C.  Pawle,  Esq.,  and  W.  D.  Fteab. 


Fio.  1 1. — PH*i«NOP8ia  Ldddb.vioi.acka. 

(Hybrid  from   P.    LuddemonnUna  and   P.    violacea.) 

field.  Esq,  eqnaJ  (ocnnd.  The  laat  named  was  firat  for  nine  varletiaa 
Teas,  and  Mr.  6.  A.  Hammond  first  for  six,  one  variety.  Mr.  E.  Dawson 
waa  first  for  six  varietiea.  This  was  •  pietty  box,  and  he  ought  to  oomo 
along  another  year. 

Taken  all  round  it  waa  a  oapttat  little  ahow,  but  of  oouna  tha 
Colchester  fixture  interfered  with  it  sadly. 

HARTLEY  .—Jolt  Bth  akd  6th. 

The  tbird  annual  Exhibition  was  beld  July  Sth  sod  6th  In  Hsnln- 
Park,  and  was  in  etery  way  a  glorious  success.  The  exhibitioB  itactf 
wBl  a  record  one.  the  ailendanca  and  tbe  weather  Ixing  everything  one 
oould  wish  for.  The  arrangrmenta  for  the  exhibitors  were  perbcl,  the 
crrdii  of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Joseph  Kent,  tbe  popular  Hon.  SeorcUry 
and  Superintendfot  of  Parka.  He  has  worked  very  hard  »  make  ibis 
show  a  great  succesa,  and  that  ht  has  incoeeded  is  beycud  doubt,  and 
we  iruat  the  young  society  will  have  a  proapeious  carter. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  show  waa  the  gronpa  arranged  tor 
effect,  300  square  feet,  Ihe  honours  of  which  fell  Io  Mr.  Peter  Blair, 
Treniham  Gardens;  aecond,  Mr.  Cypher;  tbird.Mr.Mee  of  Nottingham; 
fourth,  Mr.  Roberta,  Oswestry.  Tbe  first  priio  gronp  was  beautifully 
arranged,  Orcbida  predominating,  which  had  a  pleasing  eSeol. 

Orcbida  were  well  shown.  A  splendid  collection  well  arranged  was 
shown  by  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Stone  (gardener,  Mr,  Sleveoa),  which 
secured  first  for  the  100-teet  group.  Mr.  Peter  Blair  was  well  to  the 
fore  for  eight  specimen  Orchils  in  division  L.  first  in  division  II.  for  (iz 
specimens.  Ha  also  carried  off  the  first  for  tha  lOOfeet  group  of  Caroa- 
lions  arranged  for  effect.  Stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage 
were  grandly  shown,  Mr.  Cypher  taking  the  leading  award. 

Boies,  considering  lbs  aeason,  were  good,  leading  honours  going  to 
Messrs.  Dickson  k.  Sons,  Newtawnanl^  BelfasL  Tbe  cut  flowers  aod 
floral  design  brought  keen  competition  and  nnmerons  entries. 

Fruit  and  vrgelables  included  grand  examples  of  cultivation.  QraMS 
shown  by  Mr,  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Gardeni,  Derby,  and  Mr.  Mnlndoe. 
were  well  finished,  the  former  taking  firat  for  dinner  Uble,  8  feet  by  A, 
decorated  with  foliage,  fiowers  and  fruit,  and  fir>t  for  ten  dishes,  first  for 
two  bunches  Black  Hamburgbs,  and  first  for  Pines. 

Nurserymen's  aod  trade  exhibiu  formed  a  most  atlraetlve  display 
Metar*.  Veilob  &  Sena  had  a  splendid  gronp  of  foliage  and  flowering  new 
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Kid  rare>1tnti :  'Hratrt.  Hill,  White  Cutbnih,  P.  Birr,  IMekntn,  and 
]-:.-kfurd  ilioviojc  in  ihpir  muni  •tyto.  Mr.  H.  Walter*.  Eettwell  G>rd«Bi, 
.ikihrord,  reociTed  a  ga\<i  medal  fur  a  collection  oF  Mrlons,  ■nd  &  flnt^Iiu 
icrtifirmU  for  hii  new  C^rniiioa  Lady  Gerard.  Wb  append  priuwioDen 
in  the  (ip«a  eliiHS, 

I J  Plants  ^Por  ■  poap  of  pUnti  irrtn^  for  effect.  In  or  oat  of  bloom, 
not  to  exered  300  iquan  feel.— Fint  Ihe  Duke  of  Sutherland  ;  •eeood, 
Ht.  Cjphar,  rheltcshsm;  third,  f'.  J.  Mee.  FlomI  Def^X,  Nottingham  i 
lourtb,  MJM  Wright,  OiWMlrj.   Group  of  Orchidi,  in  bloom,  arringed  tor 


Fig.  It.— Nbpb:4thes  i 

(Hybrid  from  N.  Curtl.i  and  N,  Northlaoa.) 

vSnit,  not  to  exceed  100  iqnare  feet,  Femi  and  foliage  plants  optional. — 
Firat,  Mr,  W.  ThomptoD,  Walton  Grangf,  Stone  %  eeeood,  Mr.  Cjpher  ; 
third,  J,  Robion,  Alirincbam.  Group  of  Uiimalion  Camationi  is  pota, 
not  to  «ic*nl  lOO  square  feet,  arranged  for  efTecI,  Ferni  and  oib* r  plinti 
-optional.— Firtt,  the  Dakeof  Sulherland  :  leoand^the  Earl  of  llarrinBton, 
ElTaiton  Caillp,  Derbj'  ;  third,  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Edge  Line  !{nr>eriei, 
Chorl(OB-onm>Han)j,  Mancheilrr.  Six  rxotic  Ferna. — Firit,  B,  Howion, 
Ti'eweMtla  ;  lecoad,  Miii  Wright,  Halilon,  HsU,  0«<reitrr.  Sii  plants 
in  flower,  dlitiaot,  and  ilx  fine  foliage  plantp,  diitioot. — Firat,  Mr.  Cjpber, 

-Chaltenham  ;  leoond,  Mr.  Vauw,  Irfamiiigton  Spa.  Eight  exotic  Orchidi, 
lilitinci.— Fint,  Duke  of  iinltaeriaad  ;  lecond,  Mr.  C;pher  ;  tbird,  Mr.  J. 


Loirvr  BroD'l  Hi-nth.  Worceater  ;  third,  Petkin*  k  Sod,  nnmiymen. 
Coirenirv-.  Thirtv-cix  dintincl  larieliei.  three  blooma  nf  o*ch  Tariet;. — 
First.Meurii.  A.  nickion  JtS<<D,Nentownanlt;  f eocnd,  Meaara.  TuirnMod 
and  Son,  IVurcrsler.  Twpnty-fnnr  dtjiinct  •■rUliea.— Firal.  Meaari. 
A.  Dickson  It  So  i*,  N.-<«tiiwnariU  ;  second.  Measri.  Perkins  k  Son, 
Cuicnlrj-  ;  ibirl,  Mvairi.  ToiinwnJ  t  Sun.  Worceiter.  Twelve  distinct 
Tarietim, — Fiot.  Mcsirs.  Dii-ktfin  J:  Sons,  Newtownards  ;  larond.  J.  R. 
Poarsun  li  Si.n^  N.>lli ;  thirii,  Slesirs.  Perkins  k  Son,  C-.»eiirj-.  T"«l»e 
distinct  Tnta,  three  blnnma  of  each.— First,  Mesirs.  Towniend  ft  Boo, 
Worceiier;  Twelve  lljbrid  Perpaiuila.  one  TBriely. -  First,  Me«»r». 
Townaenil  k  Son.  Worcrsipr  ;  tecoud,  J.  R.  Pcaisun  k  Sana,  Notts  i 
■bird,  S.  Pnlmer,  Blackfriais  Ruad,  Nencaxlli', 

CCT  pLnwEHB.-Display  of  floral  arrsrgement  not  to  mcwd  2n  feet 
bj  S  r«el,  anj  flowers  admiaiible,  oppn  to  naraerymen. — First,  Mcaeri. 
.lenkinson  k  Son.  Kewcaille ;  second,  Mr.  Vanse,  Leammpton  ;  third, 
Meair*.  Hodgkins  k  Co.,  5,  Beaufort  Arenue,  ManchMtrr.  Collection  ot 
hardy  Howe™.  12  feet  hy  4  feet,  nurserymen  oidudad,— Firat,  J.  C. 
Waierhonie,  MarcleaKeld,  Best  arranged  basket  ot  flo««rs.  —  Fint, 
Messra,  JcnkinirTi  k  Sun*.  Nencsalle.  Beat  bonquet  lor  the  hand. — 
Firit,  Mpsits.  Jenkinnon  k  5i>n,  Naweastle.  Bast  ball  bouquet  and 
bridal  bouquet. — First,  Meiiis.  Jenkinion  k  Son.  NeKCaitte.  Collection 
of  tnelie  narirtlaa  of  Sireel  Pea»,— Firal,  V.  B,  Juhnalon,  W(J*er. 
hamplon  ;  third,  Earl  of  HiTrington.  Stand  of  out  flowers  fur  table 
decoration,  nnt  to  eicred  10  inches  diamater  at  the  base. — Firat,  J.  C. 
Weierhourr,  Collar  Hou'e.  Prertbnrf,  Maccleafleld  ;  second,  Measrs. 
llodgklns  k  Co.,  Msncheier  ;  Ihirit,  Mratrs  Jenkinion  k  Son.  New- 
castle. Dinner  table,  B  fret  by  4  feet,  decorated  with  fluwers,  falisge,  and 
fruit,  to  rontist  of  nut  more  than  twelro  dinhes.  in  not  lens  than  eight 
diilinct  kindr,  and  not  mote  than  tn-o  tariGiira  of  a  kind.— First.  Birl  of 
Harrington  ;  second.  Sir  J.  W.  Puaie.  Gniiboro'  ;  third,  W.  Edmonds, 
Ueitwood  Garden,  ArnoUl,  Notts ;  fourth.  J.  Du»e,  Sunny  Side,  Tansley, 
Mxllnck.  Collection  of  hardy  floaera,  12  feat  by  4  f.et.— First,  U.  DererUl, 
Banborj,  Oxford. 

Fri'IT  and  VegkTABLEH.— Collectinn  ot  ten  diahes  of  frolt, 
in  not  less  than  iix  kinds,  not  mure  tbtn  two  ■irieiies  of  a  kind  ; 
to  include  black  nnd  whit.>  Unpei,  two  hunchei  of  #tcb:  Pines 
excluded— Flr>t,  Eirl  of  Hiirringion  ;  second,  L"rd  Bigot ;  third, 
bir  J.  W,  Peaai-,  Birl.,  M,l'..  Ilotton  Hsil,  Guiaboru',  Yorka  i 
fourth.  Duke  of  SutlirrUn'l.  Too  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
G  rape*.— First,  Karl  ..(  Hsrriniiton ;  .econd.  A.  Ruddock.  Tanyhryn, 
Bangor  ;  third.  Sir  J.  W.  Pew.  Oiii.l...r..'.  T«o  bii..L-h--8  bluck  Grapes, 
nnjr  oth^r  vsrieiy.- FirK,  J.  C.  Waifihouw.  Pretlbury  ;  second,  Mr. 
KJmonds.  Arnold  i  third,  [ha  Karl  of  Shrewsbury.  Ingeitrr,  Stafford. 
Two  bnchea  of  White  Muisit  Gra pea.— Firat,  Sir  J.  W.  Pease  ;  second, 
Karl  of  Harrington:  third,  T.  Uuiion.  Light  Oiki,  Uskamoor.  Two 
bunches  Grapes,  any  other  TarLtr.  white.— First,  ■!.  C.  Walerhoutr, 
Presibury  :  aecund,  T.  lldlion,  Oakimoor ;  third,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
Dretby.  Two  Pinei. — Second,  Eirl  ut  Harrington  t  nu  first  awarded  i  no 
other  eihibiior.  Six  Peaches. — Firit,  Lord  Bag'>i ;  second.  T.  Bolton, 
Oakamnor  ;  third,  J.  D.  Ellii,  Worktop,  Nutt*.  Six  Ncctarinea.— Fint, 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  ;  second,  Mr.  Edmonds  Arnold;  third,  J.  I). 
Elli).  One  Melon,  gn-e n-Hethed.— First,  Sir  J.  W.  Pfaae ;  aecond,  J.  C. 
Waterhouae,  I'teibury  ;  third,  Karl  of  IJarrington.  One  Melnti.  acarlet- 
Beshed.— Firat.  the  Rarl  of  Snreur>hury,  Ingestre ;  second,  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  |  third,  Etrl  of  Hurtingtun.  One  diah,  eight  Figa.— Fiial, 
Lord  Bagnl :  third.  Kirl  ol  Hkrringion.  One  diih,  Hfti  Chorriea.— First, 
Duka  of  Sutherland  ;  second.  Earl  of  Harrington ;  I'hinl.  J.  D.  Eltih 
Worksop.  One  dish,  twenty-live  S  raw berriea.— Firs),  Mr.  Edmonds, 
Arnold  :  second,  J.  Baker,  Old  Bisford ;  thini,  the  Earl  of  Sfarewsbtiry, 

Twetre  Tomatoea.— First.  Ihe  Ktrl  of  C<msr<oDi  second,  J.  C. 
Walerbouae,  Preitbury  ;  third,  Mr.  Edmonds,  Arnuld  )  Jourih,  A.  Kud* 
dork.  Bangor.  Colleclion  of  nine  dishes  ot  ditinot  kinds  of  vegetable*. 
—Firit,  Lsdy  Theodore  Guest  i  second,  iho  Kitl  of  Carnarvon;  tbird, 
J.  Hater,  Old  Bisford  ;  fourth.  T.  Bolton,  Oakamoor.  One  diah  of  six 
Kidney  Polatoea. — First,  the  Earl  of  Carnaivon  ;  second,  the  Duke  of 
Snlherlsnd  ;  third.  Lady  Theodore  Oueat.  One  diib  of  six  Bound 
Polaloe*. — First,  the  Earl  ofCarnarvon  ;  second,  Lady  Theodore  Gnestt 
third,  J.  Baker,  Old  Basford.  Brace  ol  Cacumbers.- First.  J.  Baker, 
Old  Basford  ;  second,  W.  Fyatl.  Penkbull  Street,  Newoattte  ;  third,  J.  C. 
Waterhoase,  Frestbury.  Two  Vegetable  Mar rowa— First,  .1.  Baker,  Old 
Baaford  ;  second,  Lidy  Theodore  Guest  Twenty  fur  pods  of  Peas,— 
First,  Lady  Theodore  Gaest  t  second,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  :  third,  T. 
Bolton,  Oakamoor.  Twenty  pnda  of  Rruad  Beans.- Firat.  J.  Baker,  Old 
Basford  ;  second,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  ;  third,  Lady  Theodore  Guast. 
Tweulv  poda  oF  French  Beans— F.rst,  J.  Baker.  Ola  Baaford  ;  aeoond, 
Ladv  Theodore  Guest  :  third,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  Twelve  Spring 
On iona.— First,  Lady  Tbeodore  Gaest ;  aeoond,  J.  Baker,  Old  Baaford. 
Tivelve  Autumn  Onions.— First.  Lady  Theodore  Guest ;  second,  J.Baker, 
Uld  Baarord  ;  third,  J.  C.  Walerhousa,  Presibury.  Six  CarroM.— First, 
Lady  Theodore  Queat;  second,  tbeEiri  of  Carnarvon. 

COLCHESTER.— Jdlt  6th. 
These  could  hardly  be  fonnd  a  more  fitting  centre  for  the  National 
Rose  Society  to  hold  its  provincial  show  than  Caioheatcr,  There  awMed 
to  be  a  feeling  in  the  Rosa  growing  oommunity  that  Colcheater  would 
be  Ihe  Rose  show  of  the  year,  and  so  it  proved  to  be.  The  general 
<]ualUy  of  the  flowers  was  decidedly  above  the  Palace  arerag*,  hot  eoe 
expected  to  see  a  greater  competition  than  was  eiinoed  in  many  of  the 
classes.  One  might  also  say  there  wa«  a  grand  display  of  roaarlsn* 
present,  tor  all  the  leading  light*  in  the  Rosa  world  » "- —     '"•- 
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-compttitina  for  the  Jobilea  trophr  wm  k«*Dt;  conl*iM,  and  a  p**X 
•Boiiiit  of  interat  wu  c*Dlrad  in  the  a^M). 

Fint,  Mr,  B.  B.  Cant,  ColchPitBr,  »ith  >  rracd  rxhibil.  The  iinFtiei 
were  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  E.  V^rdier.  Marie  Baumann.  MarrhlonnB 
of  DnfferiD,  Diipny  Jamaln,  La  France.  Ulrich  Dratinsr.  MaTchion»i  oF 
Z<oiidoBden7,  Marqaiia  Liltn,  Her  M"ioHy,  Gustavo  Hitancau.  ami  Mn, 
J.  Lainji  in  the  bacli  row.  Tho  raiddte  rnw  vera  \Vh;re  L^dv.  Eiienne 
I*»et.  Maman  Corhet,  Crown  Frincc,  The  Bride,  Helen  Kalter.  Mra. 
8.  Crawford.  Trinoe  Anbar,  InnocenM  Pirals,  Earl  of  Duffrrin.  Muriel 
Orahame,  anil  CnmtcMe  de  Ludre.  In  the  frnnc  row  a»re  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Orant,  Mn.  Coclier,  Dr.  Andry,  C.imtMM  da  Nadaillic,  lEadamB  Ouain, 
Brtdeamaid,  Ton  Wond,  Golden  Gate,  DocheMe  de  Mnrny,  Madamo  de 
Watleiilla,  E.  Y.  Tea*,  and  Cilhenne  Mermet :  Meaira.  D.  I'rior 
•nd  Son,  Colcheiter.  came  aeennd  with  Kood  blaiiin*  of  Tho  Bride, 
Calberine  Mirmet,  S'<n*en)T  d'Eli>e.  Innoeenta  P.rala,  A.  K.  Willinini, 
Marie  Danmann,  HerMajtRir.  Mn.  J.  Lains.  Moniin  Cochet,  Hn.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Brideimaid.  Gusiate  Pijraoeau,  and  Marie  Verdier  ;  and  Meut). 
Hart  mat  &  Son*,  Bed  air,  were  third  wiih  typical  flnwcrs  oF  Her  Majnty, 
Ulrieh  Brunoer.  Fran^oi*  Michelon,  Madame  Hoite,  Mn.  S.  Liing, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Maman  Cochct,  and  Souranir  d'Elisr. 

Tbare  were  three  oompaiiion  in  the  cl**)  for  *ei'enty-two  dlitinct 
Tarietiei.  Here  again  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  prored  to  be  intincible.  and  a<;ain 
•aeared  the  fint  place  with  a  beautifnily  fresh  cihihii.  Thn  larlptir* 
wen  Merle  Baumann,  Marchionea*  oF  Dafferiii.  Earl  oF  Diifferin.MsdaTne 
Engine  Vardier.  Ulrich  Branner.  Marw  Finger.  Helen  Keller.  Ht 
Majf>*ty,  Gfn^ril  Jaeqaeminot,  Marcbionn*  oF  Londandrrry.  Connlet* 
■nl  Caledon,  Unriel  Grahame,  GuttaTs  Pjffaneau.  Pride  of  Waltham, 
Dr.  Andrr.  La  France.  Manrico  Bernardin,  White  Lidy.  Marquise  LItU, 
Mn.  6.  Crawford,   Fran^aia   Michelon,  Mn.  Coclier.    Tom    \Vi>od,  and 

.  Mrs.  John  Loini  w"r«  in  tho  bacit  row.      In  the  second  row  were  lleinrich 
.    Schuliheii,  Marie  iUdy.  Ducheiae  de  Valambroaa.  Comtem-  d'Oiford, 

,  -Citberiae  Mer^not.  Cha*.  Lefebvre,  Madame  de  Wtttetille,  E.  y.  Tca^ 
Kaiaerin  AuguBla  Victor!*,  Madame  Ciu in,  Medea.  Sonrener  d'lin  Ami, 
Prince  Arthur,  Th>  Bride.  Ducbei«e  de  Morny,  Madame  Hcste,  Abel 
-Garriire,  Emeit  Mc'i,  Duka  ot  Edinburgh,  Margaret  Dichion,  A.  K. 
William*.  Bndetmaid,  aod  Alfred  Colnmb.      The  front  row  flowen  were 

.  Madamn  C-idean  Itimer,  Lady  Marv  Fitawillmm,  La  Fraichcur,  Mar£.^hRl 
Niel,  Cr>wn  Prince,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Anguite  Rlgnlnri',  Madame 
Gabriel  Lntz?),  Camille  Bomirdin,  Golden  Qate.  Fiih-r  Holnier,  Anna 
OlIiTier,  Cbaa.  Lamb,  Beiutd  Lvonaii.e,  Liuit  Van  Houira,  Innocente 
Pirole,  J.  S.  Mill,  Comteua  da  Na.  aillae.  La  Haire.  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prinoe,  Uuke  of  Wellington,  Clropatra,  Beauty  of  Wilthani,  and  Maman 
Oochel.  Mcun.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Colcheiter,  were  a  eloie  ieiogd  with  a 
'•eauliFal  exhibit.  The  belt  blrami  were  Guilavc  PiKaneaa,  Duke  of 
Gonnaught,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Baumann,  Kaiierin  Aucntta 
Victoria,  La  France,  Maria  Fiajter,  Clio,  Churlollo  Guillemot,  While 
Lady,  Mr*.  W.J.  Gran^  Mr*.  J.  Liing,  and  Emeit  Metx.  The  other 
exhibitor  wa»  diaqaalified  through  not  exhibiting  according  to  *chedule. 

The  two  Colohctter  tirm*  ooniealeJ  in  hononn  for  thirty-iix  treble*, 
and  Bade  a  brare  (how.  Tbe  Rrtt  I  oaouri.  however,  f<ll  to  Mr.  B.  B, 
Cant  with  a  grand  exhibit.  The  Tarictics  were  Her  Majesty,  Ulrich 
Oranoer,  Madame  de  Walterille,  Helen  K-Uer,  Innccenla  Piml*.  &Ir».  S. 
Crawlord,  Uedea,  Ouitaie  pEgaDeaii,  Mn.  Cocker,  H^rqiiiM  Litta, 
While  Lady,  Duke  of  Wellington.  Mudame  G.  Luizot.  Madame  Cutin. 
CoQDteai  oF  Caledon,  B.  M.  Hodocanachi,  h\  Franc,   Earl  of  Dufferin. 

.  Tom  Wood,  OoUan  Gale,  Diiehraie  de  MorrT,  Merreille  de  Lj«n, 
Camille  Brrnardin.  Catherina  Mermet,  Dnpuy  ^amnin,  Marrhionesi  of 
Dofferin,  Marie  Baumann,  Mn.  J.  Laing,  Caroline  Tetlouc,  Brid«maid, 
Mr*.  W.  J.  Grant,  Marirl  Gmhame,  A.  K.  Williamf,  ^..uienir  dc  S.  A, 
Vrinee,  Jeanie  Diekaoo,  and  Marchiones*  of  LoDdonderry.  Me*«r«,  F, 
<:ant  k  On.'t  aaeond  print  itand  wa*  especially  atrong  in  T>-aa  and  Hybrid 
Tea*.  Th*  bett  inpleri  were  Mr*.  W.  J.  Grant.  Mrt.  It  C.  CrawFord, 
.Teanie  Dick*an,  Tom  Wood,  A.  K.  William*,  Utrioh  Brunner,  Star  of 
^ValtbaID,  Mr*.  J.  Laing,  CipUto  Hay  ward,  Charlotte  Guillemot,  Kei*^>rln 
Augiuta  Victoria,  Caroline  Teatout,  end  Fronfoi*  Michelon. 

In  the  cla«t  for  thirty-*!!  bloomi,  diitinct,  there  wf  re  four  compatiton, 
unothar  Colcfaeater  firm,  Me*ira  D.  Prior  k  Snn,  leading  with  a  clean 
t>r%ht  itand.  The  rarietiea  were  Mr*,  J.  Laing.  (iuftare  Piganenn,  Lady 
Mary  Fitiwilliaai,  Maria  Verdier,  Mirchioneai  of  Londonderry,  Prince 
Arthnr,  Maman  Coobet,  Fratiijoia  MIohelon,  Caroline  Teatout,  Maria 
(linmasn,  Kiiaerin  Augusta  Victoria,  Ulrich  Brunner.  Oicar  Cordel,  La 
France,  Star  of  Waltham,  Bironei*  Rolb*ohild.  Tom  Wood,  Mirchinnei* 
flf  Downahire,  Alfred  Colomb,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Marqniie  Lltta, 
Marchionea*  o(  Dufferin,  Mn.  W.  J.  Grant,  Her  Mijesly,  Merrcill*  da 
Iiyon,  Beaaly  of  Waltbam,  Maria  Finger,  Abet  Cairiira,  Aagusline 
Gninoiaeao,  Camille  Bemarilin,  COBBten  of  Caledon,  Gfn^ral  Jacque- 
minot, Madame  G.  Lniiet,  Helen  Keller,  SooTenir  de  Madame  E.  Vardier, 
«nd  A.  K.  WiltUm* ;  while  Me**n.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough, 
were  lecond  with  good  bloanji  of  L'irich  Brunner,  Marqulie  Lltta,  La 
Franco,  A.  K.  Willi■m^  Jeaanle  Diekion,  Mn.  Vf.  J.  Grant,  Mr*.  S. 
Crawfoid,  Kaiierin  Augaita  Victoria,  and  Gualaie  Piganeau  ;  Meiira. 
•I.  Borreli  k  Oo,,  Cambridge,  were  third  with   amallrr  though  bright 

There  were  Are  oampetiiof*  for  th«  eighteen  trebles,  Meiara.  D.  Prior 
*iid  Son  leading  with  a  very  atrong  exhibit.  The  larieiia*  irere  Mri.  J. 
Lalng.  Gnstave  PIganean,  Kalieiin  Auguala  Tictorli,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Haroblonei*  of  Londonderry,  Prince  Arthnr  (grand).  White  Lady.Marquiae 
Lltta,  Her  Majaaty,  Marie  Baumann,  Merreitle  de  Lyon,  Abel  Carri^re, 
Mra.  S,  Crawford,  Tom  Wood,  Mn.  W.  J.  Grant,  Prinre  Camille  de 
Roban,  Barona**  Rotbichild,  aod  A.  K.  William).  Mr.  Cbaa.  Tomer, 
Slough,  waa  iMOAd  with  a  good  di^lay,  bat  the   flower*  ware  much 


amnll-r  ;  tha  beat  were  Ulrich  Brunner,  Doke  of  Wellington,  MarchioneM 
of  Londonderry,  and  Comieasa  de  Nadaillac :  and  Me»n.  G.  4:  W.  H. 
Bnrch  were  ihirJ. 

For  iwenly-fnui  blo'>mi,  diitinct,  Ma*iri.  Paul  k  Son,  Cheehnnt,  were 
eaiily  ahead  with  a  airong  exhibit.  Tho  rarielie*  were  Her  Majeitj. 
Ciptain  Hayward,  Mri.  J.  Laing,  Gitsta**  Piganea".  Marchionea*  of 
Loud' Older ry.  Ulrich  Brunner.  Madame  do  Watleville,  Madame  O.  Lniiet, 
Tom  Wood,  Maman  Cachet,  S.  AL  Rodocanacbi,  Comlesie  dc  Nadaillac, 
Comteaie  de  Ludre,  Kalterln  Auguita  Victoria,  Sultan  of  Zuiiihar,  Mn. 
S.  CrawFord.  Lawrence  Allen,  Victor  Huco,  Mr*.  W.  J.  Grant,  MarqnUe 
Litta,  Mareohal  Niel,  llonce  Vemet,  Millie.  Mirle  Verdier,  and  Manrioe 
Uernardin  ;  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  waa  third. 

Aleasra.  F.  Cant  k,  Co.  ware  to  the  fore  in  the  c'aai  for  Iwenly-fbnr 
Tcai  and   Noisette*  with  a  clean   bright  atand,  ■  Tbe  (arietiea  were 


Madime  do  Watteville.  Muriel  Gnhnme.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Snnvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Madame  Cuiin,  The  Bride,  Caihcrinc  Mermet,  Medea, 
Golden  Gate.  Madame  Hoate.  Miif  hal  Kiel,  Clonpulra,  Bride*myd, 
Innocente  Pir^la,  Soureolr  d'Elite,  iiylph,  Anna  Ollitier,  Erne*!  M>li, 
Jules  Fmc^r,  Ccmf  ase  de  Nadiil  a\  Hnn  Edith  Gidord.  Marie  Van 
Houltr,  and  Ethel  Brownlotr.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  waa  i-icond  with  good 
bloom*  of  Bridesmaiit,  Erne*t  Meti.  Madime  Cusin.  Medea,  Innooenie 
Pirola,  and  Mra.  P.  Morgan  ;  «hilB  Mr.  G.  Prince.  Oxford,  wu  third. 

The  tweWe  claai  Inr  Tea*  and  Noiwtie*  did  not  appear  to  bring  nut  a 
atrong  competition.  Messra,  Harkn* »b  k  Son*  were  placed  lint  with  a 
good  box  coniuining  Maman  Cochei,  ManS;hal  Niel,  Catherine  Mernet, 
\ipheloa.  Innocenle  Pirola,  Madame  Ciiiin.  Madame  Uoite,  Sonrenir 
d'?:iise,  Madime  de  Watteville.  Midame  Willermoz,  Princes*  Beatnoe, 
and  SouTPDir  d'un  Ami.  Meaars.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  were  aacuod  with 
imaller  bloomi, which  iticluded  good  eximpleaol  Cleopatra,  Souveoird'nD 
Ami,  Muriel  Qrahamr,  and  Amaiune ;  and  Mr.  A,  Q.  Qiveo,  Great 
Hirketlay,  Golcheater,  third. 
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Mesfrs.  F.  Cant  k  Ca  secured  the  first  prise  fnr  twelreof  the  newer 
Botes,  with  Mrs.  F.  Cant,  Tom  Wood,  Madane  C.  Ramey,  Margaerite 
Appert,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Snodford,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Robert  Duncan,  Ellen 
Drew,  Countess  of  Galedon,  Beaut6  Lyocoaiie,  Empress  Al<ixandra  of 
Rnssia,  and  Mnriel  Grabaoie.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  a  elof  e  second  with 
good  flowers  of  Killarney,  Tom  Wood,  Rer.  Alan  Cheales,  Mrs.  Sandford, 
and  Ellen  Drew,  and  Messrs.  Paul  ft  Son  third. 

For  twelve  blooms,  any  white  Rose,  Messrs.  Fanl  ft  Son  staged  a 
'  grand  dozen  of  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  second 
with  White  Lady,  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  ft  Son  brought  up  the  rear  with 
MerreiUe  de  Lyon.  In  a  similar  competition  for  yellow  Roses  Mr.  G. 
Prince  was  first  with  Tomtesse  de  Nadaillae,  Mr.  B.  &  Cant  followed  with 
Marie  Van  Houtte.  The  ether  exhibitors  had  their  own  idea  of  a  yellow 
Rose,  which  did  not^igree  with  that  of  the  Judges,  and  they  were  con- 
sequently passed. 

There  was  a  keen  contest  for  twelve  pink  or  rosA  varieties,  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  winning  first  with  a  grand  box  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Messrs. 
Harkness  ft  Sons  were  second  with  the  same  variety,  and  Messrs.  F.  Cant 
and  Co.  were  third  with  good  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  For  twelve  light  or 
dark  crimson  Roses  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  first  with  an  excellent  box 
of  Gustavo  Piganean  ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  ft  Son  were  second  with  Ulrich 
Bmnner,  and  Messrs.  G.  ft  W.  H.  Bnrch  were  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  trebles,  Teas  or  Noisettes,  four  growers  staged, 
but  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  again  proved  the  victor.  The  varieties  were  Catherine 
Mermet,  Maman  Cochet,  Madame  Cusin,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Golden 
Gate,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  The  Bride.  Corotesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  and  Bridesmaid.  Mr.  F.  Cant  was  second 
with  good  examples  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marechal  Nicl,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Bridesmaid,  and  Cleopatra,  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  ft  Son  third. 

There  were  two  competitors  for  the  garden  Rose  class,  consisting  of 
eighteen  varieties.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  ft  Ca  led  off  with  a  fine  exhibit.  The 
▼arieties  were  W.  A.  Richardson,  Reine  Ol^^a  de  Wurtemburg, 
Crimson  Rambler,  Hebe's  Lip.  Bardou  Job,  L'Ideal,  The  Garland, 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Madame  Falcot,  Laurette  Messimy,  Madame  Paul 
Ducher,  Madame  Chedane  Guinoiseau,  Camoens,Ma  Cspucine,  Rairbow, 
Gustave  Regis,  and  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot.  Messrs.  Pnul  ft  Son 
were  second  with  good  bunches  of  Royal  Scarlet,  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
Blanche  Moreau,  Ma  Capucine,  and  Camoens. 

Amateubs. 

The  amateur  growers  turned  out  in  force,  and  most  of  them  had  good 
material  to  stage.  The  leading  elasses  resolved  themselves  into  quite  a 
battle  royal  between  the  large  growers.  The  Jubilee  trophy  had  to  leave 
the  county,  as  did  also  the  'medal  for  the  large  class  of  Teas  and 
Noisettes. 

The  competition  for  the  Jubilee  Challenffe  trophy  was  keenly  con- 
tested, but  the  Hertfordshire  ohampion.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  came  to  the 
top  with  a  beautiful  twenty-four,  composed  as  follows — Her  Majesty, 
Earl  Dufferin,  La  France,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Marchioness  oc  Londonderry, 
Charles  Leiebvre,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Gustave  Pigancau.  Marie  Baumann, 
Maman  Cochet,  Horace  Veraet,  Muriel  Grahame,  Prince  Arthur,  Inno« 
cente  Pirola,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi.  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mra.  S.  Crawford, 
Capt.  Hayward,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Fran9ois  Michelon,  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  White  Lady,  and  Madame  &  Verdier.  The 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering,  was  second  with  a  pretty  display. 
The  best  blooms  were  Horace  Yemet,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Caroline 
Testout,  Her  Majesty,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Etienne  Levet,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  and  Msrechal  Niel,  while  the  Colchester  representative,  Mr.  O.  G. 
Orpen,  had  to  be  content  with  third  place ;  an  extra  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Boyes,  Derby,  for  a  good  box. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  able  to  retaliate  on  Mr.  Lindsell  in 
the  class  for  thirty-six  varietioF,  distinct,  with  a  good  clean  exhibit.  The 
varieties  were  Marquise  Litta.  Marie  Baumann,  Her  Majesty.  Helen 
Keller,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Gustave  Piganean,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Madame  E.  Verdier,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Caroline  Tcstout, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
Victor  Hugo,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Horace  Vernet,  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  Ulrich  Brnnner,  Madame  Hoste.  Madame  Chas.  Crapelet, 
Auguste  Rigotard,  Comtesse  de  Paris,  The  Bride,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford. 
A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Maman  Cochet, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Prince  Arthur,  Le  Havre,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Dnehess  of  Albany,  and  Comtesse  de  Ludre, 
In  Mr.  Lindseirs  second  prize  stand  there  were  good  blooms  of  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Her  Majesty,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Baumann, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Cleopatra,  and  Gustave  Piganean. 

There  was  another  duel  between  Mr.  E.  6.  Lindsell  and  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton  in  the  class  for  the  eight  trebles,  but  they  ended  in  the 
order  named.  Mr.  Lindsell's  varieties  were  Marie  Baumann,  Her 
Majesty,  Ulrich  Brunner.  Mrs.  J.  Lamg,  La  France,  Madame  Cusin, 
Madame  G.  Luizet,  and  Alfred  Colomb  ;  while  the  Essex  team  included 
good  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoris,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Prince  Arthur,  Her 
Mijesty,  and  Caroline  Testout.  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  was  the  only  com- 
petitor for  nine  single  trusses,  any  variety  except  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
with  a  good  display  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Berk- 
hampstead,  was  placed  in  the  first  position  with  a  creditable  display. 
The  best  varieties  were  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Prince  Arthur,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Mrs. 
£.  Mawley  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Morris,  Leicester,  second  with  good  blooms  of 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Marechal  Niel,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Ulrich 
Brunner.  Mr.  £.  Mawley  was  the  only  competitor  for  six  trebles,  and 
was  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize.     The  varieties  were  La  France, 


Etienne  Levet,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley.  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and 
Ulrich  Bmnner.  For  six  blooms,  one  variety,  Mr.  E.  Mawley  wae  again 
to  the.  fore  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing ;  and  Mr.  S.  Morris  followed  with  the  aamo 
variety. 

There  was  a  capital  contest  for  twelve  Roses,  distinct,  open  to  pproweis 
of  less  than  one  thousand  plants.  The  Rev.  A.  O.  Johnson,  Citpel  St. 
Mary,  proved  the  victor  with  a  strong  box ;  hia  bloom's  were  Btienne 
Levet.  La  Franee,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs,  S.  Crawford,  Duke  of  Fife,  Chas.  Lefebvre, 
Francois  Michelon,  Abel  Carri^re,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria.  Mr. 
G.  Monies,  Hitchin,  was  a  close  second,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts, 
Scole,  third.  Thirteen  boxes  of  six  distinct  tmsses  were  staged.  Mr. 
J.  T.Thompson,  Rounds  Green,  N.,  proved  the  winner  with  a  freah  exhibit ; 
the  best  blooms  were  Mrs.  8.  Crawford,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Marie  Verdier. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Bowyer,  Haileybnry  ColIec;e,  Hertford,  was  a  good  aeoond, 
while  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith,  Muawell  Hill,  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  Mayor's  prize  brought  out  f  )ur  competiton,  and  Mr.  O.  G. 
Orpen  secured  it  for  Colchester  'with  a  grand  exhibit  The  varieties 
were  H«>r  Majsety,  Francois  Michelon,  La  France,  Gnstave  Piganean, 
Grand  Mogul,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoris,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Marquise  Litta.  Sylph,  Horace  Vernet,  and  The  Bride.  The 
Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  Sproughton,  was  a  strong  second,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton  third.  For  four  tripleU  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  NoHh 
Finchle}',  was  easily  first,  showing  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Duke  of  Fife,  S.  M. 
RodocBcachi,  and  Marchioness  ot  Londonderry.  Miss  B.  H.  Langton, 
Hendon,  was  second,,  and  the  R^r.  F.  Page  Roberts  third.  For  aix 
blooms,  one  variety,  Mr.  O.  W.  Cuok.  North  Finchley,  was  first  with 
grand  Marohioness  of  Londonderry.  Mr.  G.  H.  Baxter,  Brentwood,  was 
second  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  and  Mr.  H.  Adamson.  Bedale,  third  with  the 
same  variety.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  first  for  six  new  Roses, 
followed  by  Messrs.  O.  G.  Orpen  and  J.  Bateman,  Highgate. 

In  the  premier  clsss  for  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  the  Rev. 
A.  Foster-Melliar  was  first  with  a  splendid  box.  The  varieties  were 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Madame  Willermoz,  Catherine  Mermet,  Niphetoa 
TgrandX  Maman  Cochet,  Golden  Gate.  The  Bride,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Muriel  Grahame,  Souvenir  de  8.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir 
d*Elise  Vardon,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Bridesmaid,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Sylph,  Corinna,  and  Hon.  Edith  Gifford  ;  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  was  second 
with  a  weaker  display.  For  nine  blooms,  one  variety,  Mr.  O.  6.  Orpen 
was  first  with  Souvenir  de^  S.  A.  Prince ;  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar 
followed  with  Anna  Ollivier  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Masf  ey  Green,  Ardleigh,  third 
with  the  same  variety.  For  nine  blooms,  distinct,  the  Rev.  F.  Page 
Roberts  again  came  to  the  fore  with  an  excellent  box.  Mr.  H.  P.  Landon 
was  a  close  sec^md,  and  Miss  B.  H.  Langton  third.  The  small  growera 
had  a  good  contest  for  six  blooms,  distinct.  The  first  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Bowyer,  which  consisied  of  the  Prinoe  Memorial  cup.  The 
Rev.  A.  C.  Johnson  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Mnnt«  Slough,. third. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  added  to  his  successes  by  winning  the  first  prise  Id 
the  six  trebles  with  gcod  blooms  of  Marshal  Niel,  Innocente  Pirola^ 
Anna  Ollivier,  and  Sylph  ;  and  the  Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar  followed 
with  good  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  and  Madame  Hoste.  For  six  blooms, 
one  variety,  Mr.  H.  P.  Landon  was  first  with  a  good  box  of  Maman 
Cochet ;  Miss  B.  H.  Langton  second  with  Comtesse  de  NadalUac ;  and 
Mr.  A.  Cant  third  with  Catherine  Mermet.  The  garden  Roses  were  very 
attractive.  In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties,  distinct,  Mr.  O.  O.  Orpen 
was  first  with  a  grand  exhibit,  followed  by  the  Rev,  J.  H.  Pemberton  and 
Mr.  H.  G.  Eterton  Green,  Colchester. 

The  Medal  J?osss.— The  silver  medal  for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  in 
the  nurserymen's  classes  was  awarded  to  a  grand  bloom  of  Prince  Arthur 
staged  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant.  The  same  exhibitor  secured  a  similar  award 
for  the  best  Hybrid  Tea  with  a  delightful  bloom  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 
Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  gained  this  distinction  in  the  Tea  section  for  a 
fine  bloom  of  Maman  Cochet. 

HEREFORD  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND.-JULT  8th. 

The  thirty-third  annual  exhibition  (open  to  the  United  Kingdom> 
was  held  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Hereford,  on  Friday,  July  8th,  and  taking 
into  consideration  how  unfavourable  the  season  has  been  for  the 
unchecked  and  healthy  growth  of  Roses,  may  be  pronounced  as  highly 
satisfactory.  As  one  of  our  leading  rosarians  truly  remarked  to  your 
reporter,  **  If  there  are  some  extremely  poor  and  weather-stained  Biosea» 
there  are  many  extremely  good  ones."  Undoubtedly  the  remark  was 
just  indeed  ;  the  Judges  in  the  professional  classes  agreed  that  they  had 
never  been  called  to  decide  on  a  more  perfect  exhibit,  either  in  size,  fbrm^ 
or  brilliancy,  than  in  the  twenty«fours  (tiiree  of  each)  in  the  collection 
of  Messrs.  A.  Dickson ;  still,  three  exhibits  in  the  place  of  seven  last 
year  in  the  seventy-two  varieties,  is  a  great  falling  off,  and  throughout 
the  defioieney  waa  proportionately  marked,  so  that,  verily,  this  year  of 
grace,  .1899,  must  hie  writ  large,  as  a  bad  year  for  Roses. 

Messrs.  Dickson  exhibited  admirably,  and  took  a  leading  position  in 
every  clavs  open  to  them  to  exhibit.  The  premier  seventy- two  olasa 
(singles)  fell  to  them  with  the  following  varieties,  greatly  enhaneed  in 
interest  by  the  large  number  this  firm  exhibited  of  their  own  exquisite 
Hybrid  Teas,  Her  Majesty,  Helen  Keller  (superb).  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Edward  Herve.  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Bessie  Brown  (splendid),  Gustave  Piganean,  La  France,  Etienne  Levet, 
Alired  Colomb,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Caroline  Testout  (very  fine),  Francois 
Michelon,  Robert  Duncan,  Charles  Darwin,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin 
(grand  colour),  Marie  Rady  (magnificent),  Mrs.  Conway  Jones  (new  and 
promising),  Ernest  Schmidt,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  A.  K.  Williams  (perfect)^ 
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WDDitiiogpttik),  Mackerath  (uieful,  tstj  Huk,  ktUr  Vi«tOT  Hugo),  Adds 
OUirwr,  Dr.  Auar^  The  Bride,  JesDi*  DickHm,  Alics  Gnhuue  (fiiw), 
Hor*M  Tenet,  Hulftme  Cuiio  (Teiy  good),  Louli  Von  Honttc  (iplendld 
•olonr),  ComlBHe  dv  Nad&ilUr.  Thnmai  Uilli,  SeuTntlr  d'on  Ami.  Tenui, 
Hottentot  (nrr  dMk  beaoI^X  MBman  Coebei,  BbftDnon.  Abel  Ckiriai 

SoDTenip   d^'EtmA    ffflnriniiH^       Ahul     (^TwnA.     Vn.   Jnhn    T^ninir     Ti-nn    i 


)  (glorioui),  Abel  Gnnd,  Hn.  John  Lsing,  Dno  d« 
Rohui,  Ulster,  Devienne  Iiimy  (good),  Lidy  Mjrk  Be&acleii],  XiTier 
Olibo  (brilli&at),  Hra.  W.  J.  Grant,  Crown  Prince,  Madame  da  Watte- 
rille,  Camilla  Bernardin  (iplendid),  Kaiaerin  Augpeta  Victoria  (fine), 
Franfoia  LoutaI,  Duks  of  Albanj,  Marqaiaa  Litia,  Kiilarnej  <pTetty), 
Jeanatte  Scott  (tctt  good),  CouDt*>i  oF  Calerlon,  Cbarlca  Lefpbvre 
(tCnndX  Mr>.  Maolej  (exquieile),  B^aulj  oF  Waltham,  Merveille  do 
I>7on,  Star  of  Wattham,  and  Innoc; dIo  Piruta. 

Mr.  Towniend,  Woroeitcr,  took  aeBaiid  priae.     Tbere  were  ■pTcral 
■dininJ>la  blooma  in  tbii  colleation.     The  tbird  poiltion  wai  aiaigned 


to  tba  enerKotio  Hon.  Sec„  Ber.  Preb.  Alley,  with  ■  aplendtd  conection, 
which  gained  the  additional  diituction  of  Iwing  allotted  the  N.R.S.'t  two 
■ilrer  nedah  (1)  for  the  b««t  Tea  Roaa  fCalberina  Mermet),  and  (2)  tax 
the  b«t  Boa*  exhibiled  b;  an  amateur.  The  third  N.R.8.'*  medal  fell  to 
Mr.  T.  Hobba,  Briatol  (ManhioDMi  of  LondoBderrj). 

In  the  Tea  and  Noiaette  diniion,  lo  tbe  nnrapTjmen'B  claia,  Heaan. 
DickaoD  carried  off  the  firat  prize,  SouTvnir  d'Elliie,  Maman  Coohet, 
Carolina  Koiter,  Catherine  Manuel,  The  Bride,  and  Anna  OlItTier  were 
Me-emineDtl;  fine  ;  lecood,  Mr.  Mattock,  with  eapeclallj  floe  blooms  of 
Emeat  Meta,  Innooenle  Pirola,  and  trincpu  of  Walei.  In  the  open 
elaaiai  for  twain  one  sort  Boeat,  light  Tirlety,  6m  priie  fell  to  Meaata. 
Dlekion,  with  inperb  blooms  of  Beaalo  Brown  ;  datk,  lo  Mr.  Townwnd, 
with  bright  imooth  blcona  of  A.  K.  William*  i  jeltow,  to  Meaara. 
Dickion,  with  lewl  bloorol  of  Kaiaerin  Angnala  Victoria,  who  alio  took 
tint  prize  for  white  with  Matcbiones*  of  Londonderry.  It  only  remalni 
to  be  added  that  the  berbaceoui  depaltment  was  extremely  good,  and 
oontained  many  very  interesting  and  new  Tailcllei.     The  tpaee  altotUd 


Fig.    14.-CYCLAMEK,    1B37— 1897. 
(The  results  of  crou   lertlllBtlon  and  Klectioi 


to  the  Baglish  Fmlt  and  Rose  CompaDy,  whoae  Boeea  are  nnaanallj 
lata  this  year. 

Thirty^!  Tariatiea  were  carried  off  by  Mr.  Mattock,  Oxford,  with 
dne  ipecimHBa  of  freah  and  bright  hlooma.  Second,  Hr.  Jeffries, 
CirtMeater.    Third,  Mr.  Pewtres),  Tillington,  Bereftnd. 

Twraty-fbnr  tariatiea,  three  of  aacb.— First  prise,  Mesan.  Dickson, 
with  foek  BoperlatiTe  twcimana,  that  eacli,  without  oomment,  ia  worthy 
or  baiag  noorded  : — QnataTc ,  Figaneau,  Kaiaerin  Augnata  Victoria, 
Ulrieh  Bninnar,  Mrs.  John  Lainjr.  Star  of  Waltham.  Mr*.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Horai*  Veraet,  Muriel  Grahams,  Ulster,  Lady  Mary  Filiwilliam,  Ilelen 
Sriler,  Soared  da  President  Camot,  HeiDrieb  Bchallheif,  Margaret 
DicksM,  Gtienne  Letet,  Bessie  Brown,  Coanlast  of  Caledon,  Marqaiae 
Lilta,  C.  Lefebrra,  Star  of  Waltham,  Dachesa  of  Bedford.  Madame 
Oabrial  Lnizat,  Hra.  Sharmatt  Crawford.  Second,  Mr.  Townnod. 
Third,  English  Fruit  and  Kose  Company. 

Amatenrs  (open),  twenty-four  tarieties. — First  prize,  Hr.  Conway 
Jonoa,  who  also  carried  off  first  prize  in  the  twelve  Tarieliea,  three  of 
«adi,  with  bright  and  larel  collectlona.  Second,  Mr.  T.  Hohbe,  BriitoL 
Tkiiiil,  Re».  R.  Powley,  Wanninttpr.  Eighteen  varietiea.— First  prize, 
Ber.  F.  J>  Fnlford,  with  large  and  very  fresh  blooma.  Second  priie, 
Mr.  B.  Foley  Hobba.    Third  prize,  Ber.  R-  Powley. 

Eenfbrdahira  amatenra'  (eighteen  varietiea)  fpM  N3.S.'s  madal  fall 


to  these  eollootions  waa  all  completely  filled,  and  very  aatishotorily  llila 
happened,  as  much  of  the  spaoa  allotted  to  the  Boae  departtOMt  wu  far 
from  foil.— HEBEPOKIW&IBE  ISCUUBENT. 

MANCHESTER.— July  Bth. 

With  andi  names  ai  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  F.  Cant,  Alex.  Diekaon  and 
Son^  Prior  k  Sons,  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Townahend,  Mattock.  Prise*,  Harii- 
nesi,  in  tbe  trade,  and  Pemberton.  Lindsell,  Boyea,  and  Hobba  in  the 
amateur  seclioo,  no  wander  that  (barring  tbe  Na^nal)  ^'  Show  waa 
ooniidered  superior  to  all  others  seen  Uiis  season.  Competition  was  keen. 
and  long  before  reaching  the  Botanical  Gardens  tbe  fame  of  the  Show 
waa  noiied  abroad,  and  tbe  day  being  petfeot,  all  the  ^lite  of  Manaheatar 
and  the  district  seemed  to  be  present.  In  the  gtand  glaaa-ooTersd 
promenade  with  its  creepar-coTered  roof  tbe  Roaei  fonad  their  borne,  and 
wisely  Mr.  Weathen  had  acted  upon  adrica  giTeo  by  many  laat  year,  and 
had  breadtha  of  tiffany  spread  so  auto  break  the  direct  rays  of  tbe  sun. 
Mr.  James  Brown,  a  G&a  grower  of  the  Rose,  worked  with  Mr.  Weathera 
and  Mr.  Paul  lo  aaiiduounly  that  the  labours  of  exhibitor*  went  gieMly 
relieved,  and  we  heard  nothmi;  but  nnatinted  praise  from  all. 

The  cbhf  class  waa  For  sixty,  distinct,  and  fire  staged,  Mr.  B,  S.  Calt 
the  prize  with  lary  good  blooma.    Tlie  itaad  wu 
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M  foUowg— Mftrio  Baumum,  La  Franc«,  Tom  Wood,  Frangoii  Michelon 
O^raad),  Chia.  LefebYre,  Madame  Bug^De  Verdier.  Ducheaa  of  Fife,  White 
l4idy,  Mra.  W.  J.  Grant,  Dake  of  Teck,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrt.  J.  Liinji:, 
Onataye  Piganean,  La  Fraichear,  Captain  Tlayward,  Her  Maj<>atj, 
Comteaae  de  Lndrv,  Marchioneis  of  Dufferin,  Dochi'sse  de  Mornj.  Mar« 
ehionaaa  of  Londonderry.  Innocente  Pirola,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  The  Bride, 
A.  K  WiUiami»  Horace  Veroet,  Golden  Gate  (entra).  Maurice  Bernardin, 
Bridetmaid,  Dr.  Andry,  Maman  Cochet,  Alfred  Colomb,  Muriel  Graharoe, 
Marie  Verdier,  Mrt.  Sherman  Crawford.  Duke  of  Connaught,  (Catherine 
Mermet,  HoraoeVemet.  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  Hel^^n  Keller.  Comteiie 
de  NaiaiUae,  Camille  Bernardin,  Augnite  Rigourd,  Madame  Han«mann, 
Coanteaa  of  Caledon  (aplendid),  Victor  Hupo,  Mar<^chal  Niel,  Etienne 
Level,  Mra.  F.  Sandford,  Le  Havre,  Medea,  Fisher  Holmea,  Madame  de 
WattovUle,  Prince  Arthur,  Madame  Cadeau  Jlamey,  Comteaae  de  Paris, 
Madame  Coain,  Edouard  Andre,  Kaiaerin  Auguiia  Victoria.  Duke  of 
WelUngtOD,  and  Niphetos.  Meaara.  A.  Dickaon  k,  Sooa,  Newtownarda. 
were  a  verv  cloae  aeeohd,  and  Meaara.  D.  Prior  &  Sona,  third.  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  for  tbirty-aix  waa  to  the  iott  again  with  fimilar  varietiea.  Meaara. 
D.  Prior  k  Son  were  a  capital  acoonc^  and  Meaara.  Towttahead,  Woroeater, 
a  good  third. 

For  twenty-fonr  Teaa  and  Noitettea,  aingle  tmaaea,  firat  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant  with  a  atand  which  waa  considered  by  many  to  be  aoarcely  ahead  of 
the  aecond.  The  beat  blooma  were  Innocente  Pirola,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Muriel  Grahane  (excellent),  and  Souvenir  d'Eliae.  Meaara.  F.  Cant  k,  Co. 
were  aecond,  and  l^lr.  Geo.  Prince.  Oxford,  third.  For  twelve  Teaa, 
diatinct,  Mr.  Prince  ai'ored  easily,  Muriel  Grahame,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Innocente  Pirola,  ard  Madame  Cuain  standing  well  out  Mr.  Jno. 
Mattock*  Oaford,  waa  a  fair  aecond,  and  Meaara.  Alex.  Dickaon  k  Sona 
third.  For  twelve  yel'owa  Mr.  Prince  again  came  to  the  fore^  but  thia 
competition  waa  one  of  the  cloaeai  in  the  Show,  the  blooma  of 
Kaiaerin  Auguata  Victoria,  ataged  by  Measra.  Alex.  Dickaon  k  Sona. 
being  considered  the  beat  box  ev^r  put  up  of  the  variety.  The  third 
poaition  fell  to  Meaara.  Prior.  For  twelve  any  light  coloured  Roge 
Meaara.  Alex,  pickaon  k  Sona  had  moat  wonderful  examplea  of  M^as 
Beaaie  Brown  ;  Mr.  Jno.  Mattock  second  with  Innocente  Pirola.  For 
twelve  crimaon  Mess  a.  TownAhend  k  Sona  were  firat  with  rich  A.  K. 
Williama  $  aecond,  Measra.  Prior  with  Ulrich  Branner. 

In  the  amateur  aection  the  competition  waa  particularly  smarf,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering,  Eiaez.  winning  with  well  developed 
flowcra.  the  best  of  which  were  Her  Majeaty,  March ion-'sa  of  London- 
derry, Caroline  Teatout,  Prince  Arthur  (very  good),  Francois  Mich^lon, 
and  Guatave  Piganeau.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindaell,  Bi»arton,  Hiichin,  followed 
oloaely  ;  the  third  wput  to  Mr.  W.  Boyea  of  Derby.  For  twelve  airg'e 
truaaea  Mr.  R.  Park,  Bedale,  won  aomewhat  easily.  In  a  class  for  eighteen 
Teaa  and  Noiaettea  Mr.  F.-ley  Hobba,  Woroealer.  took  honours,  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Jackson,  Bedford,  following,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  being  a 
ffood  third.  Mr.  Lindaell  had  no  difficulty  in  the  class  for  twelve  Teas, 
Mr.  Foley  Hobbs  being  second.  Again  Mr.  Lindspll  scored  with  twehe 
yellows,  with  fine  esamplea  of  Caroline  Kusier ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton 
second  with  Comtesse  do  Nadaillac  Mr.  Foley  Hobbs  and  Mr  L?nd«ell 
were  firat  and  aecond  respectively  with  Her  Majesty  in  the  class  for  pink 
R>aea.  A.  K.  Williama  won  the  prize  for  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  for 
orimaona  There  were  only  two  coopetitora  for  buttonhole  Roae^,  Measrs. 
Jna  Mattock  and  Geo.  Prince  winning. 

For  a  diaplay  of  Roeea,  Mr.  Prince  won  w»th  a  choice  array  of  singles. 
Teaa  and  Polyanthaa.  Messrs.  Mattock  and  Toenahend  second  and  third. 
The  basketa  of  Rosea  formed  a  great  feature,  competition  being  bri»k,  and 
quality  of  the  vrj  beat,  Mr.  R.  W,  Green  being  a  fine  first.  In  the 
district  claaaea,  Mr.  T.  Jackson,  Altrincham,  was  the  only  one  for  twenty- 
four  with  pretty  blooms.    Mr.  Robert  Hall  waa  firat  for  twelve  and  six. 

The  medal  Roaea  were  greatly  admired.  Miaa  Bessie  Brown  wna 
accorded  the  honour  for  the  beat  Roae  in  the  ahow  for  H.P.  or  H.T. 
Meaara.  Harkneaa  k  Sona  acoring  with  a  fine  flower  of  Maman  Cochet 
for  beat  Tea. 

A  fine  half-circular  group  (not  for  competition)  waa  pi  seed  to  the 
credit  of  the  celebrated  firm  of  Meaara.  W.  Paul  k  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts,  and  right  worthily  thev  maintained  their  prestige.  Gold  medal. 
They  also  got  a  F.C.C.  for  the  H.T,  Rose  Tennvsnn,  a  capital  seed- 
ling from  White  Lady.  Meaara.  Dickson,  Ltd.,'  Chelsea,  had  many 
boxea  of  H.P.'a,  Teaa,  and  denorative  varieties,  which  fully  kept  up  the 
reputation  of  the  firm.  Sweet  Peas  were  fine  from  Mr.  Brown,  Heaton-on- 
Meraey;  Violaa  from  Mr.  CTpton,  The  Nurseriea,  Islam,  being  most 
deserving  of  the  allver  medal  alao.  Mr.  H.  Pattison  had  lovely  devices  in 
the  aame  claaa  of  flowera.  Mr.  Eekford  aurely  never  stasred  Sweet  Peaa 
more  beautifully.  A  cultural  certificate  waa  awarded.  The  Irish  aingle 
Roaea  of  Meaara.  Dickaon  came  in  for  their  share  of  admirers,  and  will  ere 
long  take  hif^h  rank.  Cottagers  are  receiving  every  encouragement,  and 
the  exhibits  juatified  their  incluaion  in  the  achcdule. 


TwBNTT-ONE  Teab»  IN  FLEET '  STBEET.^Such  ia  the  uncommon 
title  of  a  beautifully  produced  handbook  from  Mr.  Thoa  Smith,  who  baa 
now  attained  to  hu  majority  aa  an  advertiaing  agent.  The  book  tecorda 
the  progreas  of  the  firm  from  the  outset  until  the  preaent  moment,  and  la 
moat  intereating.  aa  illuatrating  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  man  who 
ia  endowed  with  indomitable  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  whose  methods  of 
bnaineaa  have  ever  been  characterised  by  integrity  to  the  intercata  of  hla 
cUenta.  We  tcLder  onr  eongratulationa  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  to  hia  ataff  in 
the  several  departmenta,  on  the  aucceaa  that  haa  proved  to  be  the  reward 
for  diffienltiea  bravely  met  and  work  well  done. 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS'   DOMAIN. 

Steeptosolen  Jamesoni. 

This  pretty  free-flowering  greenhouse  plant* well  deaervea  attention 
from  anyone  possessing  a  cool  greenhouse,  ita  pecnliar  oranre^red  flowera 
being  very  effective.  As  a  pot  plant  or  agaioat  a  wall,  or  when  it  ia  need 
for  covering  arches  in  the  conservatory  or  the  corridors,  it  growa  and 
flowera  profuaely  if  allowed  abundance  of  space  and  light 

It  is  of  easy  culture— in  fact,  one  of  the  simplest  planta  to  grow. 
Cuttinga  ahonld  be  inserted  about  the  first  week  in  April,  three  or  four 
into  a  3-inch  pot,  in  some  light  sandy  aoil,  and  if  placed  under  a  hand- 
light  in  a  eool  house  they  will  aoon  root.  When  well  rooted  transfer  to 
5  or  6*ineh  pots,  using  a  compoet  oonsiating  of  two  parte  of  good  loam, 
one  part  of  leaf  aoil,  and  one  of  dried  cow  manure,  with  enough  ailver 
aand  to  make  the  whole  poroua.  The  planta  will  flower  in  theae  pota 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  aummer.  and  in  the  following  aprinar  muat  be 
pottrd  into  10  or  12-inch  pots,  in  which  they  will  blooaa  aplendidly  all  the 
aummer.  If  extra  larse  planta  are  required  for  oonaervatoriea  they  may 
be  placed  into  tuba.  We  have  aome  grand  apecimena  in  tuba  that  become 
eomplete  maases  of  bloom. 

Tne  growtha  should  never  be  pinched,  aa  the  plant  is  of  a  natnraltjr 
free  and  atraggling  grow:h.  A  root-bonnd  oondition  ia  conducive  to  tr9» 
flowering,  but  care  muat  be  taken  to  give  eoploua  suppliea  of  water  when 
in  that  condition,  nerer  allowing  them  to  get  dry.  They  are  greatly 
benefited  when  the  pota  are  filled  with  roots  by  oocanonal  appHcationa 
of  liquid  manure,  that  from  the  cow  byrea  being  the  beat,  and  by  an 
occasional  aprinkling  of  an  approved  fertiliaer. 

Thia  plant  alao  aucceeda  when  planted  outside  in  the  flower  heda  if 
given  an  open  aite,  where  it  will  have  plenty  of  aun.  I  remember  seeing 
a  bed  of  it  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  Midlands,  and  it  was  a  complete 
maaa  of  bloom  .~H.  C.  H.,  York, 

[In  writing  future  articlea  pleaae  nae  rne  aide  of  the  paper  only,  ancY 
leave  apace  b.tween  the  linea  for  neoeaaary  reyiaion.] 

Cyclamen  Cultube. 

The  aeeda  of  Cyclamen  peraicum  are  generally  aown  in  January  or 
February,  but  much  better  reaulti  are  obtained  if  thia  ia  done  imme- 
diately they  are  ripe,  which  ia  from  the  middle  of  July  to  Aoguat.  In  tb» 
latter  caae  germination  takea  place  much  quicker,  and  consequently  the 
planta  are  more  robust  than  when  aown  in  the  apring  and  have  to  bo 
grown  in  a  high  temperature  through  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
I  have  known  inatauces  wbcra  the  aeeda  have  been  aown  in  January  and 
failed  to  germinate  until  too  late  to  be  of  any  uae  for  flowering  the 
current  season.  In  huch  a  case  grow  the  young  planta  slowly  in  pane 
until  a  couple  of  true  leave*  are  made  ;  the  pans  can  then  be  platcfi 
outaide  in  a  shady  spot  not  1  the  middle  of  September,  when  they  may  be 
put  in  »n  intermediate  temperature,  and  be  potted  in  amall  pota  about  the- 
end  of  November,  repottinj;  them  afterwards  aa  required.  In  June  these 
may  be  placed  in  cold  frames,  which  are  dosed  early  in  the  afternoon,, 
until  sufficient  growth  i4  made,  after  which  more  airy  treatment  will 
b'nefit  them,  and  if  the  planta  are  atrong  the  ligbta  mav  be  taken  off  at 
5  P.M.  evory  floe  night  in  Auguat,  replacing  thorn  early  the  following 
mominga,  and  ahading  from  atrong  sunahine. 

When  commencing  in  July,  the  moat  suitable  soil  for  sowing  the 
seeds  in  ia  equal  parts  of  finely  sifted  loam,  leaf  toil,  and  aand.  The 
aeed  pane  must  be  well  drained,  and  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the- 
top,  made  moderately  firm  and  level ;  no  water  will  l>e  neceasary  if  the 
aoil  ia  in  a  molat  condition.  The  aeeda  should  be  placed  1  inch  apart,  and 
covered  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Place  them  in  a  warm  moiat  houae,. 
covering  the  pans  with  a  sheet  of  glaaa,  over  which  a  layer  of  paper  ia 
put  to  exclude  air  and  light. 

From  thia  time  the  aoil  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  neither 
should  it  be  kept  in  a  sodden  condition.  The  aeedltngv  will  appear  in 
abont  five  weel^s,  and  they  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  close  to  thi* 
glass,  kept  free  from  draughts,  shaded  carefully,  and  tprayed  gently  until 
three  or  four  leavea  arc  made,  when  cooler  treatment  may  be  accorded, 
auch,  for  example,  aa  a  temperature  from  45°  to  50^  The  young  planta 
muat  be  close  to  the  gla«a,  and  there  remain  until  the  end  of  January, 
after  wh  ch  time  the  pans  should  be  put  beck  into  a  warm  houae  with  a 
temperature  of  60°  to  65°.  As  soon  aa  growth  commences  they  ought  to 
be  put  in  amall  pot«,  the  aoil  uaed  conaistinv  of  equal  parte  of  loam,  lea^ 
•oil,  and  aand.  The  corm  should  be  only  half  above  the  aurfaoe  of  the* 
aoil  when  potted. 

The  greateat  care  in  watering  muat  be  exerciaed  from  thia  atage- 
onward,  or  failure  will  reault ;  the  plants  muat  be  apra)  ed  three  timea 
daily  throughout  the  growing  aeaaon,  aa  they  revel  in  a  moiat  atmoapbere, 
which  not  only  aids  growth,  but  warda  off  attache  of  inaect  peata.  When 
the  planta  are  rooted,  transfer  to  5-inch  pota  if  they  are  atrong,  otherwiae 
a  aise  amallt-r  will  auffice.  The  eompoat  ahonld  be  three  parte  lights 
fibrous  loam,  two  paru  partially  decayed  leaf  aoil,  two  parts  aand,  and 
one  part  dried  cow  manure,  while  a  little  Clay^s  Fertiliaer  will  be  a 
beneticial  addition.  By  the  middle  of  July  the  atrongeat  planta  will 
require  repotting  again,  when  the  same  compost  should  be  naed  aa  for 
the  aecond  shift,  a  6- inch  pot  will  be  quite  large  enough  to  flower  the 
atrongest  planta  in. — Fobeman  X. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  H.  Hudaon,  Kilborn,  N.W.— Fer«/wrs. 

Pinehnrat  Nurseries,  Pinehurst,  N.C.,  U.S.A.— Amis  uf  Trees  and  Shrubi^ 

Ant.  Roozen  k  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem.— Du^cA  and  Cape  BuUu, 
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FRDIT  FORCING. 
Vine*. — In  Pott  for  Very  Early  FVirnns.— When  thne  ara  lo  be  lUrtcd 
*u\j  in  NoTembcT  to  iffonl  ripe  Grapes  during  March  or  April  Ihe  nood 

-  sboDld  DOW  b*  thoronghlj  mMnred  ind  tbo  badi  plumped.  II  not,  (he 
konie  mar  be  k^t  ntbar  warmer  by  daj,  nj  70°  io  75°,  and  B0°  to  85° 
with  lUD  brat,  aloting  earlj  an  m  to  raUa  tba  tanperalure  lo  90°  or  95°, 

'  «nd  throw  tha  TentUmtora  open  at  nljtht.  Afford  water  or  liquid  maDore 
in  «ufflei>nt  quantity  to  preient  flanginf;,  and  a<poM  the  foliage  to  all  the 
light  pmiible.  Lalerala  mail  be  kept  well  in  check,  learing  do  more  ibao 
are  MMBllal,  lo  appropriate  any  exceaa  o[  ud,  and  *□  praietit  the 
prlDGi|Ml  buits  being  atarted.  When  the  wood  it  brown  and  hard  and  the 
bndi  are  prooiiiwnt  ibo  Viae*  ahoald  ba  romoied  to  a  aituaLion  oaidoori,. 
(tandin^  the  poti  on  state*  or  board*  In  front  of  a  loulh  wall  or  fence. 
Serara  lb«  canea  to  tTOid  danage  from  wind,  and  only  give  water  to 
ptCTcnt  the  foliafO  falling  prematnrely.  In  wet  weather  the  poti  may 
faa  laid  on  their  aidci  or  aoma  waterproar  material  placed  oier  them. 
When  the  main  leaTa*  turn  yellow  commence  redDcIng  Ibe  latprala,  and 
pmne  when  the  ]«•***  are  all  off,  tha  lateral!  being  ibortened  eloia  in 
«nd  the  oane*  redaeed  lo  tha  length  rrqaircd.  Thii  done,  place  them  la 
'■nj  cool  airy  place  nntU  required  for  forcing.  Keep  moderately  dry  at 
tba  roots  an  d  exclude  froit. 

riantid-oia  for  Early  forUBiij.— When  it  ia  oontempUted  to  start  Vinea 
-early  that  bsTo  not  bitherlo  Wb  ao  aubjected,  it  will  be  neceaaary  aa 
aoon  at  the  crop  is  off  lo  thoronghly  cleanse  tbem  by  syringing  or  the 
Application  of  an  ioaecticlde.    II  thore  is  any  d<>abt  *■  to  the  maturity  of 

-  tba  wood  and  the  plompness  of  the  buds  it  will  be  deiirable  to  employ 
fire  hfat  in  the  daytime  to  maintain  a  temperainra  of  70"  lo  75°  with 
moderate  Tentllatioo,  and  torn  the  heal  off  at  Dtsbt  to  allow  tba  pfpee  to 
«ooL  This,  with  a  tboroagh  olroulation  of  air,  will  soon  cause  tbe  wood 
to  harden  and  Ibe  buds  t*  Jtlomp,  induciTig  reit.  It  ia  alao  a  good  plaa 
later  on  to  shorleD  Ihe  bearing  ahoots  to  about  four  or  liTe  leares  tnta 
tlieir  base,  ihus  plumping  the  basal  or  pruning  bads.  When  tba  Vines 
bar*  tb*  wood  ripe  aid  the  buds  plnmp  tliay  will  oal;  r«qnire  f4Jl 
ventilation  day  aod  night. 

Earlint  Attaa.— In  tbe  Mriyhon***  Ibe  wood  is  generally  wall  ripened, 
4bT  the  Vine*,  aa  a  rale^  are  not  OTer.viforoua,  and  tbe  dry  atmoapbero 
tnaintaiaeddnring  the  ripening  of  the  Grape*  tend*  tomalnre  tbafoliag*, 
4inds,  and  wood.  Thb  is  sometimes  fatal  to  the  prinelpa)  tear**  or  those 
corresponding  10  the  pruning  bad*  by  enoonraging  red  spider,  and  the' 
-consequence  i*  tbe  VJncs  go  to  rest  early  and  dart  into  growth  In  Beptember, 
when  they  should  be  completely  at  rest.  In  the  case  of  Vines  losing  the  lower 
IcarM  on  the  bearing  shoots,  growth  should  be  enconrsgcd  on  the  latersla, 
alike  to  stimulate  root  setion,  appropriate  tbe  tap,  and  prerent  premature 
4«stlng.  Where  Ibe  Vinei  retain  the  foliage  to  the  bsia  of  the  bearing 
shoots — termed  laterals — it  will  ba  necessary  to  maintain  adryalmoiphete 
to  tboronitbly  ripea  tbe  wood  ;  but  it  will  not  be  eiiential  to  employ 
-artiidal  beat. 

Ventilate  I^Uy,  keeping  all  laterals  and  late  growth*  slopped,  and 
-: -^mplele  »e*l  by  haiing  the  border  cool  and  comparatively  dry 


Where  Ihe  VInea  a 


a  an  nn*a:lafactory  conditiin,  prepare  for  lifting 


lilt  tha  root*  and  lay  them  in  fresh  compoat  near  Ibe  aarface  whilat 
there  1*  foliage  on  tbe  Vinea  ;  but  the  leaTcs  corresponding  to  the 
pruning  bads  mnat  be  maturing,  and  the  lateral  growths  will  fsTonr 
■peedy  root  action.  Work  of  ^li  character  ought  not  Co  be  delayed 
-beyond  Anguit  in  tbe  osse  of  Vines  that  are  to  be  started  early  In 
December,  which  will  need  pruning  by  tbe  middle  of  September  or  a  Uttle 
later. 

Sxeantional  Tina  Trttd  of  thtir  Crop: — If  there  be  any  red  ipider, 
thoroughly  cleanse  tbe  Vines  .by  means  of  water  from  a  syringe  or  engine, 
and  repeat  ocosslonally.  Mealy  bug  and  icale  may  be  combatled  with 
ifxtiolenm,  which  is  easiest  spplied  la  the  emalsMin  or  soluble  form,  but 
this  ooaU  the  glaaa  with  aoapy  matter,  which  Ii  not  easy  to  get  off  once 
it  bard«ns.  Pure  petroleum  and  water  may  be  utcd,  one  person  syringing 
into  the  watering  can,  whilst  another  applici  the  mixture  to  the  Vines 
fordbly,  so  aa  to  well  ocat  enry  part.  A  wineglaiaful  of  peCrotenm 
ahould  be  need  to  i  galloni  of  water,  Tbe  syringing  repeated  at  interrats 
of  a  fsw  dsy*  i*  an  eSeotual  remedy.  Keep  the  laterals  wlUiin  reasonable 
limit*. 

If  the  Tine*  are  Tlgoroos  and  ihe  wood  not  ripening  well,  keep  the 
boBte  rather  dry,  and  ventilate  fully  at  nigfal,  bnt  turn  on  the  beat  by 
-day,  and  Tentilate  moderately.  Thia  will  tend  to  the  matnrity  of  Ihe 
wood  and  buda  Vigorou*  Vfnea  mnat  not  be  stopped  too  clotely  or  tbe 
^irincipal  bud*  may  be  atarted  into  growth  by  an  exeeaa  of  aap,  and  they 
may  be  kept  without  water  nntll  Ibe  foliage  beoomea  a  little  limp.  Vinea, 
-on  the  other  hand,  that  are  enfeebled  by  continued  cropping  should  be 
encontaged  to  make  growth  by  applying  liquid  mannre  to  the  border. 
Venlilate  tha  houae  ^eely  day  and  night,  for  it  is  toainly  a  qneatioa  of 
-eraporation  in  aeeuring  thoroughly  ripened  wood. 

Qrajm  Biptning. — Whilat  oolonring- most  Grapea  awell  eoniiderably. 
and  there  most   be   no  dsQcienoy  of  moisture   in    the  border,    Qlve, 


therefore,  a  g-iod  supply  of  wa'er  or  tiqniil  manure,  especially  tbe  latter, 
where  tba  Vines  are  bearily  crop'ed,  for  though  it  may  not  materially 
influence  the  Grapei,  it  will  eontribiice  to  the  general  hralib  of  the  Vines. 
and  by  giving  them  plenty  of  time  the  crop  mny  hnish  saliifactorily. 
Hastening  hfariiy  burdened  Vines  and  a  rieGcienry  of  nourishment  is 
almost  sure  to  culminsic  in  dDfective  colcr  in  Ibe  Gmpea  A  gooH  rest 
at  nijcbt  in  a  temperature  of  tJO"  to  •>S°,  with  air,  is  a  great  help  to  Vine* 
taxed  to  the  utmost  by  a  bcEiry  crop.  Allow  the  laterals  to  e;ilend  if 
possible.  A  moderate  amount  of  air  moisinre  ii  easenllal  to  the  health 
uf  Ihe  Vinrs.  aprinklieg  the  flonr  in  the  morning  and  afiernoon  in  bright 
wealher,  or  nccaaionalij.  and  no  ill  elTrcis  will  follow,  provided  a  circn- 
lation  of  rather  warm  sir  is  aecured.  This  is  essential  to  KttM  "  spot " 
in  Muecatof  Alexandria  and  some  uthcr  lender- skinned  Grapes.  lh*ref<»'e 
admit  air  conitanily  rnouih,  miih  a  |:^ntle  warmth  in  the  hot- water  pipe* 
10  insure  a  circulatiou  and  ptei-ent  Ibe  deposition  uf  m^«ture  on  the 


'he  bee-keeper^ 


Seasonable  Sotfb. 

Teh  day*  of  nnrettled  weather  handaniped  ihc  iiiiT^lE  of  bee-keepcr», 
particularly  those  who  are  in  the  midat  of  a  large  area  of  white  Cbver. 
Within  a  two-nille  radius  of  our  own  apiary  there  are  upward*  of 
100  Bores  of  while  Clover  now  In  full  bloom  and  at  its  best  for 
honey  proJuetioti.  Tbe  heavy  shnuora  which  have  prevailed  for 
more  tban  a  vreek  put  hare  benefited  all  growing  crope,  but  beea 
cannot  work  and  btore  a  atirplus  under  snch  cunditinns.  Heavy 
tbunderaloimi,  too,  often  wa«h  much  of  Ihe  nectar  out  of  the  flowers, 
but  with  a  hi<ih  temperature  nod  bright  aunshine  it  soon  risoH 
again  from  the  fast  opening  flower*.  White  Clover,  the  beat  of  all 
uur  honey-producing  flower*,  suffers  severely  in  thU  respect  But 
if  one  will  examine  the  bloom,  it  will  be  fnund  to  be  composed  of 
a  erea*  number  of  tubes,  several  of  which  will  open  each  day.  Each 
tube  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  nectar,  and  it  ia  gurprising 
the  great  amount  of  honey  a  strong  colony  of  bees  will  store  from 
this  Bource  If  the  weather  is  favourable. 

Although  »B  are  In  the  height  of  tbe  honey  Bow  it  is  not  advisable 
to  extract  all  the  honey  from  the  supers  of  thoM  hlvea  worked  solely 
forthat  purpose.  During  tbe  fitie  weather  that  prevailed  last  month 
strong  colonies  filled  the  supers.  Where  these  were  left  undl  the 
change  in  the  weather  took  place,  then  being  pawed  through  tbe 
extractor,  the  bees  will  be  short  of  stores  owing  Co  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  .  If  there  Is  likely  to  be  a  change  In  the  weather  no 
prefer  to  leave  the  outside  comb  with  its  stores  IntacL  This  will 
prevent  the  bees  turning  the  young  grube  out  of  tbeir  cells,  which 
they  invariably  do  directly  their  fool  aupplies  are  cut  off  at  this 

Slocks  worked  aolely  fur  extractiog  are  much  more  liable  to  suffer 
throush  ahortnese  of  store*  than  when  worked  for  comb  honey;  as 
In  the  Litter  case  it  i*  not  removed  until  it  ia  proper)]'  sealed  over, 
to  that  there  am  always  ample  stores  fjr  the  workers. 

SWABNS    KBTDBNIKW   TO   OTHEB    HlVES. 

The  vagaries  of  swarms  are  well  known  to  bee-keepers.  Our 
advice  baa  recently  been  sought  under  two  different  circumstances  In 
the  first  c&te  a  strong  first  swarm  came  out  of  a  frame  hive,  flew 
straight  away,  and  although  followed  for  a  considerable  distance  wss 
eventually  lost.  Ten  day*  afterwards  Ihe  bees  in  iho  other  hives  ware 
seen  to  be  in  crest  commotion,  all  were  apparently  fishting  araoiq[st 
themeelvee.  Dead  bees  were  beinp  turned  out  of  the  hives  whole- 
rale,  and  when  we  saw  them  tha  following  day  thousands  of  bees  lay 
dead  srcnnd  the  hives.  We  at  once  realised  what  had  happened — a 
out  h«d  come  from  the  faive  from  which  the  swarm  was  lost,  and 
iDBtcad  of  clustering  on  a  nelghbouriDg  bush,  or  flying  straight  away, 
the  erratic  joutie  qucen  entered  another  hive,  tbe  bees  followed,  many 
went  into  the  other  hives,  and  the  majority  were  slaughtered. 

A  few  daj^  aftenvard  a  similar  cate  happened  with  a  first  swarm 
in  another  apiary.  Instead  of  clustering  on  a  tree  or  bush  they 
returned  to  another  colony,  clustering  on  tbe  side  of  the  hive  and  on 
the  alighting  board.     An  empty  skep  was  immediately  ablaiaed  and 

C'  ed  by  the  t>ide  of  tbe  other  Live,  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  slatted  the 
running,  the  queen  was  picked  out  of  the  middle  of  the  clustM-, 
and  the  swarm  was  hived  nithout  any  itiisbap.  Had  they  been  left 
to  chance  tbey  would  have  met  the  fate  of  the  former. — An  Ekglish 
Bkb-kkepek, 

"Fauiliak  friLD  Flowers."— Parts  14  and  15  of  Gassell's 
"Fairiliar  Wild  Flowers"  oontaio  plates  of  the  Broom,  Creeping 
BellHower,  the  Meliocholy  Thiatle,  Cow  Wheat  or  MeJampyre,  Betoay, 
Comfrey,  Hairy  St.  John'*  Wort,  Fool's  Farsley,  Hedge  Muitard,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  the  Sucoory,  Devil's  Bit  Scabious,  Knot  Grass,  Cross  n  art, 
Woodruff,  FumitoTj,  Smsll  Willow  Herb,  Red  Valerian,  Bog  Asphodel 
and  Nctlle-leared  BellSower. 
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^^  All  oorreepondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to  '*  The  Editor,'*  8*  Kos«  Kill  Bomd, 
'Wuld•wortl^  B.'W.v  and  WOT  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Qardening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
be  deskr^  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain, 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nom  de  plumea  are  ^iven 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Qardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  throus:h  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot 
be  inserted. 

Late  Inquiries  "^Several  letters  and  specimens  arrive  every  Tuesday 
moiniDg  wiih  a  request  for  a  reply  in  **  your  next  issue.*'  This,  however, 
when,  as  is  commonly  the  esse,  a  microscopioal  examination  is  necessary, 
is  quite  impossible.  Our  correspondents  should  forward  their  questions 
as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  allow  proper  time  for  ihorough  investigation. 


being  determined 

satisfactorily.  Either  that  or  some  substance  applied  to  the  leaves  has 
caused  their  destruction.  The  fly  or  leaf-miner,  however,  is  very 
prevalent  this  season,  and  has  already  rendered  many  plants  quite  as 
bad  as  your  specimen.  The  be»t  preventive  is  to  sprinkle  the  plants 
occasionally  with  quassia  extract  diluted  according  to  the  instructions, 
and  adding  to  this  one  part  in  100  of  nicotine  essence.  Soluble  petroleum 
diluted  and  sprinkled  over  the  plants  occasionally  during  the  evening 
prevents  the  insects  depositing  eggs  on  or  in  the  leave*,  and  also  kills  the 
maggots  in  the  blisters,  as  it  sinks  throngh  the  epidermis. 

Ammonia  firom  the  Gas  House  (Tdem^.-^lf  by  ammonia  yon  mean 
gas  liquor  or  ammoniacal  liquor,  it  should  be  used  very  carefully,  never 
strongsr  than  one  part  to  five  or  six  parts  water,  and  even  at  this  strength 
not  used  over  the  foliage,  which  in  most  cases  is  seriously  injured  by  if. 
At  a  strength  of  one  part  to  twelve  parts  water  it  does  not  usually  injure 
smooth  foliage,  but  it  is  best  to  utilise  it  for  the  roots  of  crops  only 
where  it  has  a  good  effect,  being  an  excellent  but  much  neglected  fertiliser. 
We  should  not  use  it  stronger  for  general  watering  purposes  than  the 
strength  last  named,  and  not'  too  often,  as  it  tends  to  promote  over- 
luxuriant  growth.  It  is  always  better  too  weak  than  too  strong.  If  by 
ammonia,  however,  you  mean  sulphate  of  ammonia,  then  do  not  use  more 
than  i  OS.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  better  half  the  quantity  to  begin  with,  and 
increase  the  dose  as  the  plants  become  used  to  it.  Por  use  as  a  top- 
dressing  }  oz.  per  square  yard  is  sufficient,  though  in  advance  of  cropping 
1  oz.  per  square  yard  msy  be  used,  distributing  evenly  and  pointing-in 
lightly.  It  does  not  **  run  "  away  like  .nitrate,  and  is  best  for  loamy  or 
rather  strong  land. 

knscat  Grapes  BhriyeUing  and  Going  Black  (A.  L.  /.)--The  berries 
are  certainly  *' scalded,"  and  also  affected  by  the  disease  called  **spot/' 
due  to  the  fungus  named  Qlssosporium  Iseticolor,  but  in  this  instance  we 
consider  it  a  result  or  accompaniment,  rather  than  a  cause  of  brownnest 
or  blackness  in  the  specimen.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  remove  the 
affected  berries  and  burn  them,  though  we  do  not  perceive  any  trace  of 
the  pycnidia  of  the  parasite,  onl3'  the  mycelial  hyphn  in  the  tissues.  The 
<•  scalding"  and  ••spot*'  also  may  be  avoided  by  a  little  ventilation 
constantly,  snd  gentle  warmth  in  the  bot«water  pipes,  increasing  the 
air  early  in  the  morning,  always  by  or  before  the  sun  acts  powerfully 
npon  the  house,  so  as  to  dissipate  any  condensed  mohture,  and  allow  the 
Grapes  to  heat  and  evaporate  equally  with  the  surrounding  air.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  employ  a  slight  shade  over  the  roof-lights,  such  as  a 
double  thickness  of  herring  nets,  especially  in  structures  with  large  panes 
of  glass  not  efficiently  provided  with  ventilating  openings,  and  particularly 
in  bright  weather  following  a  dull  period.  Air,  however,  with  gentle 
warmth  in  the  hot- water  pipes,  is  the  great  desideratum  for  preventing 
accidents  of  the  nature  indicated. 


Boots  Vir  Vahealthy  (0.  /*.).— The  twigs  are  not  affected  by  any 
parastte.  One  piece  is  quite  dead  and  the  needles  browned ;  the  other 
portion  is  green,  but  sapless  ;  most  of  the  needles  are  browned  at  the 
tips,  and  some  a  considerable  distance  down.  No  growth  appears  to  have 
been  made  this  season,  hence  we  conclude  that  something  must  be  wron^ 
at  the  roots.  Could  you  not  have  a  careful  examination  of  the  trees  by 
some  experienced  woodman  or  gardener  ? 

Wintering  Canliflowtrs  without  Protection  {U,  M,  2>.). — It  Is  Tory 
unusual  for  Cauliflower  plants  from  seed  sown  early  in  August,  plantiDg^ 
them  out  in  permanent  quarters,  as  is  done  with  early  Oabbage,  and 
getting  a  crop  of  heads  6  inches  across  by  the  middle  of  June  in  York- 
shire. This  was  probably  feasible  through  the  mildness  of  the  winter  of 
1898  and  1899.  as  we  nave  often  tried  the  experiment  with  the  astme 
variety.  Early  London,  and  not  found  the  plants  survive  an  ordinary 
North  Biding  winter  under  the  proteotion  of  a  wall  with  a  sonth  aspeec 
We  are,  however,  obliged  by  the  record  of  your  experience,  and  ahall  be 
plessed  to  have  it  confirmed,  as  Cauliflowers  in  June  without  any  proteo- 
tion for  the  plants  in  winter  is  a  point  well  worth  striving  for. 

Toimg  Vines  with  Leares  Curled  at  the  Edges  (Idem), — Probably 
the  Vines  are  atfected  with  some  pest  at  the  roots,  wireworm  beinfif  often 
present  in  poor,  brown  turfy  loam,  and  readily  takes  to  Vine  roota.  We 
have  alio  known  them  to  suffer  from  the  larvsa  of  the  black  Tine  weevil 
or  allied  species,  and  even  from  eelworm.  A  dressing  of  lime  in  each 
cases  does  good,  both  as  regards  food  for  the  Vines  and  acting  deterrently 
to  the  pests.  Why  not  mnloh  the  border  with  sweetened  horse  droppings, 
and  thus  encourage  more  growth  7  Could  yon  not  examine  the  roota,  and 
if  anything  unusual  is  found  there  forward  specimens  ?  In  the  absence 
of  these  we  are  unable  to  assign  any  definite  cause  for  the  state  of  tho 
Vines. 

Growing  Baspberrios  for  Karket  (G,  P.).— 1,  Heavy  loamy  soil  aboni 
a  good  spade  deep  on  brick  earth  subsoil,  another  spade  deep,  then  elay, 
answers  well,  in  our  experience,  for  Ra^spberries,  as  they  like  a  cool  but 
not  wet  l>ottom.  though  there  is  no  fear  of  this  on  land  freely  drained 
with  pipes  in  proper  working  order.     The  land  would  also  grow  Goose- 
berries and  Black  Currants,  and  these  pay  very  well  if  mitelesa.     The 
Black  Naples  withstands  the  pest  better  than  Baldwin,  tho  mite,  man-like, 
giving  preference  to  the  "fatted  oalf."     The  danger  with  Gooseberriee  ia 
from  spring  frosts,  espeeially  in  low-lying  localities.     8,  All  points  oon* 
sidered,  Norwich  Wonder  and  Fastolf  are.  perhaps,  among  the  beat  Rasp- 
berries for  growing  on  a  large  scale.     Superlative  gives  a  much  heavier 
crop,  bat  the  plants  are  hardly,  as  yet,  proenrable  ia  such  quantity  and  at 
a  price  admissible  for  planting  on  an  extensive  scale,  though  many  boy 
them.    The  plants,  17,424  per  acre,  in  rows  4icet  apart,  and  the^mnes 
(two  in  a  hole)  15  inches  ainnder,  are  a  serious  consideration  in  respeet  of 
relatively  new  varieties.     8,  If  planted  in  early  autumn,  and  the  eanea 
headed  to  1  foot  in  height,  very  kttle  fruit  can  be  expected  the  first  season, 
the  chief  essential  being  to  secure  strong  canes  for  bearing  in  the  second 
season,  still  4  owt  per  aere  has  been  realised  the  first  year.  In  the  second 
year,  2  tons  may  bA  regarded  as  a  full  crop  per  acre,  and  in  the  third 
season  the  plantation  would  be  at  its  best,  producing  3  to  4  tons  per  acre. 
4,  £24  per  ton  is  a  fisir  price  to  arrange  beforehand,  but  the  figures  have 
ranged  higher  ia  recent  years,  £27  being  the  average  for  tub  fruit ;  bnt 
it  is  alwsys  well  to  take  possible  low  market  prices  into  consideration  as 
they  occur  during  some  seasons.    Raspberries,  however,  are  not  likely  to 
permanently  fall  in  price,  as  they  are  among  the  roost  uncertain  of  all 
fmits  through  speedily  spoiling  in  wet  periods.    5,  The  number  of  pickers 
would  depend  upon  the  crop  as  well  as  the  area,  but  for  2  or  3  acres  about 
twenty-four  pickers  would  be  required.    The  picking  is  usually  done  by 
the  piece,  at  the  rate  of  ^d,  per  lb.,  6d.  per  peck  of  12  lbs.,  4r.  to  5s.  per 
cwt.,  £4  to  £5  per  ton,  the  number  of  gatherings  being  five  or  six.  Labour 
varies  so  much  in  different  localities,  that  no  correct  estimate  can  be  given. 
The  picking  is  a  serious  matter,  in  some  localities  materially  limiting 
culture,  labour  being  practically  driven  into  towns,  and  larfveiy  through 
the  suppression  of  the  onee  numerous  small  holdings.    6,  The  cost  woold 
run  something  like  £40  per  acre  until  the  first  crop  was  obtained.     Mr. 
Cecil  Hooper  estimates  it  as  follows  : 

Cost  per  Acre  of  Planting  and  First  Season's  Cultivation. 

Oc^o&^.— Manuring  with  80  tons      ...     £12    7    0 

Ploughing    ... 


..        ... 
...        ...        ...        ... 


1     0    0 


February. — 17,424  young  Raspberry  plants  at£l  per 

Al/Uvl  ...  ■*.  •■*  ••.  ...  .,,  !•       o      o 

Heading  of  the  canes  1  foot  high  0    6    0 

Digging  8712  holes,  rows  in  each  fifth  furrow 
(4  feet)  18  inches  apart,  plants  carried  by 
.women,  two  planted  in  each  hole    ...        ...         2    0    0 

March  to  July. — Uorse  hoeing,  four  or  five  times, 

ac  OS.      ...        ...         ...        ...         ,.,        ,,.  \j  \q    0 

Hand-hoeing,  four  to  five  times,  at  5s.  to  6s.  ...         1  10    0 

Picking  Raspberries,  4  cwt.  at  4s.  0  16    0 

Packing,  carriage,  and  sale  charges      0  14    0 

Rent,  rates,  taxes  ... 


£18    7    0 


•«.        ...        •«•        ■•• 


.»• 


19  14    9- 


2    5    0* 


1  10    0 

2  0    0 


£38  16    6 

In  the  second  year  the  cost  of  production  is  given  at  £25  Is.,  the  crop 
2  tons,  at  £23  per  ton  =  £46,  thus  leaving  £20  19s.  as  balance  for 
unforeseen  expenses,  superintendence,  interest  on  capital,  and  propor- 
tionate cost  of  planting. 


Jutj  It,  isog. 
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anpM  Cnikiiiff  C^''"  Gn>/^n).— Thee»ckin(c  at  Fntcr*e  ScedlfaiK 
it  prubablr  dac  to  rzc«-siTo  moisiara  snd  nnlTliion  tSui  iha  Grapra  h*TS 
UkeD  the 'lut  (welling.  This  variety  iimnre  rxaclin|t  in  th«  rrqulramioli 
ofanell  Tentilated  Btmoapben  darinf;  tha  ripening:  and  ripa  atigei  than 
Black  Hambnrfjh  or  araa  Maacat  oF  Alexandria.  thouEh  iha  latter 
rfqaires  free  T«iiri1atioii.  The  crack  in(;  at  the  top  of  rhetierry  indlcatei 
the  depoaition  of  moialiire  tbire.  icbich  U  lomewhKt  difficalt  lo  recliry, 
rTBD  vilh  eoDiUnt  TfntilatioD  and  (gentle  wiimlh  in  the  hot-water  pip«a. 
Tbie  ia  alt  we  can  adriir,  though  aome  iDltI|calinn  of  tha  crackine  maj 
fallow  cutting  the  lattmla  or  brnrirg  shoola  aboDt  half  through  a  joint  or 
two  below  tbe  bunoh.  Thi^  with  comparnLiTe  drmrai  at  the  roots  and  a 
freelji  nnlitaled  atmofphere,  haa  proTed  u«ful.  But  cracking  alao  arise* 
from  th*  houM  beinK  kept  ton  drj  or  tbe  border  not  aafficietitl; 
during;  some  ata^e  of  the  awellirg,  which  cauaas  the  skin 
then  tbe  berrlea  iplic  upon  u  relam  tx 
Rstremea  in  either  direc^on  are  eondueiTS  to  toe  erii. 

An  Bw««t  William  and  Snapdragon  Bianntala  or  Perannlali  7  (Annagh'i. 
— Sweet  William  (Diamhn*  bstbuiii)  ia  a  hHrd;-  pereoolal,  and  so  alao 
ia  Snapdragon  (AnlirrhinHm  majusl,  hnt  ihey  have  been  lo  imprOTed  by 
•election  and  crosa-feniliaatlon  s*  lo  he  regarded  a*  outaide  the  term  of 
perennial  in  f<-h»dute*,priz>'i  beinR  offered  for  them  aeparately  in  manj 
caiaeaa  floriita'  flowrra,  which  nr><  ernnn  m  biennials,  prnpagated  one  year 
for  flowering  Iba  nexr.  That  in  what  the  jadgra  no  lioubt  meant  bj'  hien* 
niala,Teatricting  tbe  term'Ferrnnial  to  apeoiei  of  ibe  r«nara,  not  (p^atly, 
<f  at  all.  diflerinK  from  the  [jpc,  or  not  paisin);  beyond  a  anb-ipecies.  and 
praeiicall;  oieluding  Tarielies.  So  Ionian  prizes  an  oSered  on  the  lertos 
kbove  •p'cilled  so  snraly  will  doubta  and  diaputra  ariae.  and  thus  it  ia 
that  the  R->yaI  Horticoltuial  Society  slrotigly  recommend  that  in  framing 
olaases  for  nixed  collections  rf  hardy  girdsn  flowers  the  almple  norda 
"Hardy  Flower*"  should  be  aiiopied.  It  would  be  worth  vonr while 
•ending  Is.  Gd.  lo  the  Secretary.  Royal  Rorticullaral  K.wiely.  11 7.  Victoria 
Straat,  Vaslininater.  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Rnlea  for  .Tudgine.''  and  you  wilt 
find  pertinent  iafonnation  on  pp.  33,  34,  and  35  of  tbe  mcnual. 

iBSmt  on  Colatll  ((?■  i7.V— Tbe  insect  on  Iha  pperimen,  which  waa 
carp ful It  packed,  and  arrired  in  eicellenl  condition  for  eiaminalion, 
''Kew  Bug.''  or  Lantana  fly,  Ortheiia  Inaignie,  which  giyei  riae  to 
white  meallnea*  on  tha  aflected  pari* — the  under  aid*  of  the  learea  and 
(Trowing  parte  of  tbe  ahoota— afrioualy  inlerTering  with  tbe  growth, 
eansinf  it  to  hecome  atoDled  and  distorted.  In  it*  young  atate  tbe  inaect 
ekiaeiy  reiemblea  a  mealy  bup,  orily  ton  well  known  to  c>rdfnert,  and 
«ot  leu  ditaalroD*  in  ill  eSecl*.  It  lire*  br  inching  the  jaieM  of  the 
plant,  and.  aa  you  aar,  baa  its  farnnrile  *'bott*,''  even  in  ipeeiea  or 
■arietiei  of  tbe  lame  genus.  The  insect  cares  tery  little  for  tobacco 
•moke  in  the  perleol  Itare.  Tobacco  water  (juice  dilnled  with  about 
twalva  tintea  tbe  bulk  ol  water)  hillg  tba  creature  ;  etill  better  is  nicotine 
«eseBoa,  I  p*rt  in  100  parts  of  rain  water,  while  the  oleaolieit  of  all 
•pplicationa  ia  methylated  spilit,  applied  very  lightly  with  an  atomiser  or 
Vnenmatie  spray  dlftuier.  The  apirit  (hoold  be  dilated  with  about  one- 
haK«(  water,  or  it  may  be  applied  with  a  camelVbair  bmah.  Viporlaa- 
tion  with  ntootine  eawnce  is,  perbapa,  tba  beat  remedy  on  ■  large  scale, 
repeating  oecaaionaUy,  so  aa  lo  deitroy  the  |ieila  at  they  emerge  from 
(haegfs. 

■asM  of  nanti.— Wa  only  nnderCakfl  to  name  ■pwrfai  of  onltlTatw) 
pteBti,  not  wQd  flowMi,  or  varietie*  lliat  hsTe  originated  from  aeeda  and 
Umed  iioAM  flowen.  Flowering  ipedmena  are  neoaasory  of  floiveTing 
pUaC^  and  Ften  tenia  Aonld  bear  aporea.  Speoimeiui  ahoald  arrire  In 
a  fiiiA  ilate  in  Mcnra^'  ti«d  Arm  boxes.  That  paper  beset  aniTe  in  a 
Batteoed  atate.  Sligkuj  damp  moa*,  aofl  green  gras^  or  leeTea  form  the 
baMnwktng,  dry  wool  or  paper  the  worat.  Those  arrire  in  the  beat 
wwdltioB  tut  are  ao  eloaely  or  Bnnly  peeked  in  toft  green  freah  grasa,  aa 
toramaiBimaoTedbjriutlaBK.  Nocpemmcms  ahoold  be  aent  to  reat  in 
the  port  office  orer  Snadar,  oa  whicdi  day  there  ie  no  delivery  of  postal 
■atW  in  Loiidaa.  BpeeimeOB  la  partialjy  filled  bozea  are  brariably 
iBjand  or  ipidled  by  bMng  dashed  to  and  fro  In  tranait.  Not  more  thaa 
djc  tpedmena  aw  m  navM  at  onoa,  and  Ike  namberi  thonld  be  riaibla 
without  nntyiag  tlie  Ugatoret,  it  bdng  often  dilSetdt  to 

er  perf     ' 

kept  iieady;  2.  a  Marania,  species  undelermioablei,  the  Tariegatit 
natural ;  3,  Nepeta  Gteohoma  Tariegata  i  4,  ■  Phylloeactns,  of  which  the 
Dane  conid  only  be  obtained  by  comparing  flowera  in  a  la^e  eolleotion, 
anob  ae  that  of  Measr*.  Teitch  t  Sona ;  5,  no  specimen  ;  6,  Kbeedia 
ctanceecen*.  {J.  T.  A.).— Poasibly  the  common  Maple  (Acer  campestre), 
bnl  it  ia  impoiaiUe  to  aay  deBnitaly  from  anch  a  apecimen. 


aARDENERS'  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 

INSTrrUTIONS 

The  Gabdevebb'  Rotal  Behrvolemt  la%TZTvnov,—S«erttars, 
Vtt.  a.  J.  Ingram,  ITS,  Violoria  Street,  8.W. 

United  HoBTiciTLTtTKAL  Benefit  akd  Pbotide»t  SociETr,— 
Bterttary,  Mr.  W.  ColUna,  9,  Martindale  Bead,  Balhain.  London,  &W. 

BoTSt  GABimincsB'  Obthax  FttHD.— Awrrfdr)',  Lb.  Brian  Wynnp, 
SiDaaealu, 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Joly  12th. 

AVEEAGE  -WHOLESALE  PEICES.—FEmT.— Trade  fair. 


o  I  fi 

Lemon>,caae    U  0to8S  D 

Applet,  Taimaiiiiii,  caia     13  0 

V(l  1) 

Melon.       10      3  0 

Cb.[ne>.  iiiere       fl  0 

H  0 

Nectarine*,  per  doi.       ...    8  0    12  0 

Currants,  red,  per  aieve  ...    .i  0 

K  (1 

Pines,  81,  Miehael's,  each    8  0      fi  0 

black,  per  aiere     S  0 

Fig.,  jreen.  per  rfoi.       ...     3  " 

Mil 

Rn-pbrniea,  doi.  punnets     BO      6  0 

0  ft 

Greenga»ee.boxoHOlol8    1  « 

1.  a 

„          peck    3  0      6  6 

Grape.,  black    1  0 

3U 

AVERAGE  TFHOLBSALE  PRICES.— TEQETABLES.—Triide  dullish. 
a.  d.    a.d. :  a.  d.    s.  d. 

Utichoke*,  green,  doi.  ...     1  0  to  8  0    LettDCt,  doi 18  to  0  0 

Aubergine,  per  diz 16      20    Mu-broom*.lh 06      00 

Bean.,  per  lb.    


„      LoiiiDodi,  I  bushel    1  6 

Beet.  Bed,  aoi 1  0 

CHbbnKe»,  per  tally T  0 


Csrrott.  , _ 

Cauli flowers,  do* 

Celery,  n^w,  per  bundle ... 

Endive,  dci „. 

Herba,  bunch    

Leeks,  bunch    


0  0   Shallots,  lb 

0  0   BpioBcb,  per  buahet...    . 

1  6   TomatoM,  per  doz.  Ibi.  . 


0  ti      0  0  I  Turnip.,  bunoh... 

9  1     0  0 1  Vegetable  Marrowa,  doi.    3  0 


AVERAGE  WBOLESALB   PBICB3.~C0T  FLOWERS. 


Acemonea,  do*,  bunches...  1  B  l< 

A.panign».FBra,  bunth...  M  0 

Atalea,  white.  dDi.bncha.  S  D 

Camationa,  \i  bloom.    ...  1  6 
Daffodils,     lingle    jeltow, 

bch.  \i  bleoma     0  S 

DaSbdils,  double,  bunch**  0  4 

Eueharia,  dn 2  0 

Freeaia,  dos.  bncbi.        ...  2  0 

Qsrdaniaa,  dos I  0 


iariiieritca. 


10,12  blooma    4  0 


I    Mignonette,  Aoz.  bunubea  4  0 

KarclMUl,  doi.  bnob..     ...  1  0 

I    Oienida,  lar.,  doa.  blooms  1  6 

>    Pelargonium.,  doi.  bnobt.  4  0 

I    Pieaniet,  doi.  bncb*.       ...  4  0 

I    Ro*ea(iDdoor),doa SO 

I       „    Ked,  doa. 2  0 

„    Tea.  while,  doa.     ...  !  0 

.     „    Telle*,  doa.  (Ferles)  S  0 

„    Bafrano.  doa. S  0 

Smilax.  bunch B  0 

Tulipa,  bench 0  4, 


PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


Arbor  Vitn,  Tsr.,  doi. 
Aspidistra,  doi.  .» 
Aspidl.tra,  apeoiuen 
Bcvonias    ...    .„    „, 

Crotoni,  doi 

Draoana,  Tar.,  doi.... 
Dtauana  riridii,  doi. 
Eriaa  various,  dot. ... 
Euonymua,  Tar.,  doi. 
Erergreena,  var.,  dot. 

Fema,  var.,  doi a  u    la  i 

„      .mall.  100     4  0       8  1 

Ficus  elaatiea,  each ID      7  I 

Bedding  out  planta 


6  Ote86  0  .  Foliage  planta,  vnr.,  each 

18  0    86  0  ,  Fucbiias  do 

CO     10  G     HeliolniH*,  doi.      ...     ... 

11  0     IB  0  I  HTdtanceaa      

18  0    SI  0    Lilium  Harriri,  dos.       ...  1 

12  0     80  0  I  Lyjopodiums,  den . 

'  "     - "  -  '  lurguerita  E^isy,  dot.  ...     i 

MyitleSj  doi ' 


6  0     18  ( 


utet, doa.    4  0      BO 


Stock* 

variety  from  8*.  doi. 


CAN  WE  BEAT  THE  FRENCH? 
Upon  nhat  Getd,  or  in  what  manner?  It  has  been  an  English 
cuBtom,  the  growth  of  many  centuries,  to  look  upon  a  Frenchman 
aa  though  he  were  not  flesh  and  blood  like  oursclvee;  but  of  quite 
an  inferior  type ;  and  we  have  utidertated  him  most  unduly.  Tills 
has  been  ihe  oatcome  of  tbon  many  wars  between  oaraelves  and  our 
Gallic  Dejghbourj — wars  in  which,  as  n  rale,  they  liad  the  worst  of  it, 
and  the  culminating  point  was  tbe  field  of  Waterloo.  The  manners 
and  cuatoms  of  the  French  do  not  fall  in  with  our  preconceiTed  notions 
of  what  it  auitable  or  dectrable  in  a  great- nMioii,  and  we  let  oar 
prejudice  blind  03r  eyes,  -■    -    • 
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Nevertheless,  a  Frenchman  can  live  where  an  Englishman  would 
Atarve,  and  save  where  his  neighbours  across  the  water  would  consider 
there  was  no  appreciable  margin.  The  farming  classes  and  the 
peasantry  work  harder  and  fare  more  plainly  than  we  do,  and  yet 
appear  to  get  as  much  or  more  pleasure  out  of  life,  and  certainly  have 
oftener  a  balance  at  the  end,  where  we  show  a  deficit.  Whether  their 
modes  of  agriculture  could  be  adopted  successfully  in  this  country  is 
an  open  question. 

Parts  of  northern  France  resemble  England  closely,  and  those  are 
the  parts  to  which  we  should  turn  our  attention.  Like  the  Canadian 
summer,  we  have  an  idea  that  the  French  summer  is  much  hotter  and 
drier  than  ours,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  a  continuance  of  hot  dry 
weather  will  do  for  vegetation. 

The  particular  form  of  cultivation  we  have  in  view  now  is  the 
sugar  Beet  root  crop,  and  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  it  by  the 
reading  of  a  letter  from  Col.  Victor  Milward  of  Warwickshire,  who  is 
80  much  interested  in  the  subject  that  he  has  paid  a  special  vi? it  to 
the  Beet  root  farm  and  factory  of  M.  Tetard  at  Gonesse,  near  Paris. 
We  used  always  to  suppose,  as  children,  that  our  sugar  supply  was 
from  cane  grown  in  the  West  Indies;  now  the  tale  is  dilTerent. 
Professor  Long  says  that  three-quarters  of  our  whole  supply  is  derived 
from  Continental  Beet ;  that  seems  an  astounding  fact,  but  fact  it  is. 

Now  consider  the  price  we  pay  per  lb. ;  2J.  will  buy  a  far  better 
class  of  sugar  than  that  for  which  our  fathers  and  mothers  gave  lOd. 
Gould  we  possibly  grow  it  here  at  that  price  per  lb.,  and  make  a 
profit  ?  We  doubt  it.  Certainly  there  is  no  class  who  would  be 
willing  to  go  back  to  the  old  price  paid  for  this  cheap  luxury.  The 
Frenchman  does,  because  he  has  Government  bounty  to  back  him 
up — that  is.  Government  does  not  allow  him  to  be  a  loser  on  his 
exports,  while  the  price  he  pays  himself  for  sugar  for  his  own 
consumption  is  at  least  ,5d.  or  5 id.  per  lb.  We  are  not  fond  of  too 
much  interference  from  Government,  and  we  know  nothing  here 
of  the  bounty  system. 

But  to  return  to  this  farm  at  Gonesse.  M.  Tetard  owns  and  farms 
1000  acres,  and  also  rents  500  acres  more,  at  a  rent  of  £1  18s.  od. 
per  acre,  and  the  rates  come  to  6?.  or  8s.  an  acre  in  addition.  The 
labour  is  done  by  imported  Belgians,  whose  wages  run  from  4s.  to 
4s.  lOd.  per  day,  together  with  lodgings  and  soup.  From  100  to 
150  men  are  employed  on  the  land,  and  about  forty  in  the  factory. 
Beet  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  does  the  best,  of  course,  on 
good  land — good  land,  that  would  bring  other  crops  to  the  highest 
perfection. 

What  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  Beet  that  can  be  grown  per 
acre?  For  this  information  we  must  tunf  to  Dr.  Schack  Sotnner, 
who  has  spent  many  years  in  investigating  this  subject.  He  says 
ftom  12 J'  to  26  tons  per  acre ;  but  that  is  not  all.  We  might  get 
a  heavy  crop  of  roots  per  acre,  but  what  about  the  sugar  percentage  ? 
That,  he  says,  will  vary  from  2  tons  to  3  tons  14  cwt. 

Of  course,  the  pulp  is  of  value  for  feediog  purposes.  M.  Tetard 
makes  of  that  large  product  5s.  per  ton.  Then  there  is  the 
treacle  and  other  waste.  We  could  find  the  land,  possibly,  at  a 
rather  less  rent;  we  could  nod  cheaper  labour — Irish,  to  wit;  but 
could  we  insure  a  sufficiency  of  sunshine  ?  As  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  the  very  best  of  cultivation  is  required,  and  a  liberal — very 
liberal — application  of  ''artificials."  A  good  mixture  is  160  lbs. 
nitrate,  320  lbs.  superphosphate ;  or  320  lbs.  Peruvian  guano,  and 
160  lbs.  superphosphate  per  acre.  Of  course  there  is  something  of 
value  left  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  said  that  the  following  grain  crop  is 
much  bensfited.  This  we  can  quite  believe,  for  we  know  that  Wheat 
after  Potatoes  (that  is,  if  the  Potatoes  have  been  properly  treated)  is 
invariably  a  good  crop.    It  certainly  must  clean  the  land. 

Mr.  James  Duncan  says,  "  I  found  the  east  of  Ireland  and  the  east 
of  England  gave  the  best  results  (t.0.,  trial  crops),  the  west  of  England 
the  worst;  the  midland  counties  very  fair.  Sugar  Beet  wants  a 
warm  wet  summer  and  a  cool,  dry  autumn ;  also  a  cold  winter  to 
conserve  the  roots.  In  the  west  of  England  the  Beet  continues  to 
grow  in  the  autumn,  and  does  not  ripen — dry  frosty  weather  ripens 
the  rooty  mild  moist  weather  keeps  the  leaves  growing.* 


We  suppose  a  man  who  thoroughly  understood  the  management  of 
a  crop  of  Mangolds  would  succeed  with  B.et.  Mmgolds  are  not; 
tested  for  saccharine  properties,  we  are  content  with  bulk  ;  but  shouM 
we  improve  ourselves  if  we  grew  roots  to  be  'turned  by  machinery 
into  sugar,  which  we  must  sell  at  2d.  per  lb.,  rather  than  if  we  greu' 
roots  that  could  be  converted  in  sweet  wholesome  beef  and  mutton. 

Of  course  the  thing  is  worth  a  trial  on  the  soils  ind  cated,  but  we 
have  always  a  distaste  for  embarking  on  new  enterprises  that  we  ar  ? 
not  quite  sure  about,  and  we  fancy  the  cost  of  machinery  and  plant, 
unless  supplied  by  the  landlord,  would  cause  most  tenant  farmers  to 
hesitate.  Let  philanthropic  landowners  ome  forward  and  have 
Fcientific  experiments  conducted  on  their  home  farms,  and  thea  lefe 
them  publish  a  balance-sheet  for  the  benefit  of  outsiders. 

We  must  always  remember  we  have  in  England  a  most  important 
and  uncertain  factor  to  take  into  our  calculations — the  weather. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Yes !  it  is  the  old  story ;  we  farmers  are  never  satisfied.  We  want 
rain  for  the  Turnips  to-day,  and  next  week  we  are  grumbling  becaas<v 
continued  wet  weather  is  spoilmg  our  hay.  It  may  be  that  we  are  too 
ready  to  quarrel  with  the  decrees  of  Providenoe,  bat  we  fanoy  that  the 
manufacturer  would  be  quite  as  ready  to  complain  if  be  had  to  ran  tlit^ 
risk  of  fire  without  insurance. 

Damage  by  rain  to  growing  crops,  or  rather  perhaps  we  ought  to 
say  to  mature  crops,  is  really  so  inestimable  that  insurance  la  out  ol 
the  question,  therefore  the  fanner  has  to  take  bis  own  risks,  and  itk 
times  of  deluge  or  drought  has  a  right  to  the  sympathy  of  his  nelgh« 
hours,  as  much  as  the  sailor  or  ooliier,  during  times  of  disaster. 

The  heavy  rains  have  been  very  serious  in  the  grass  districts,  for 
great  breadths  of  hay  hive  been  much  damaged,  and  the  loss  will  bo 
severely  felt  when  winter  comes,  for  either  the  cattle  must  make  the* 
best  of  infisrior  food,  or  the  former  must  spend  that  scarce  article — 
money — ^in  purchasing  artificial  food  to  make  up  for  the  valuable  juioea 
washed  out  by  the  rain.  Let  us  hope  the  weather  may  allow  of  thi^ 
remainder  of  the  hay  being  well  saved. 

Turnips  and  weeds  are  growing  fast,  and  there  is  plenty  of  work  for 
every  hand.  Most  farmers  let  their  Tarnips  to  hoe  by  the  acre,  the- 
price  varying  from  59.  6d.  to  Bs.  6d.,  according  to  the  width  between 
the  rows.  The  men  ha?e  to  go  over  them  twice  and  leave  them  properly 
thinned  and  clear  of  weeds.  The  chance  of  earning  an  extra  pound  or 
two  encourages  the  men  to  make  greater  exertions  and  longer  days^ 
whilst  the  employer  needs  only  to  pass  the  work  before  paying  the  bill^ 
the  advantage  to  him  lying  in  the  completion  of  the  work  expeditiously 
and  at  the  proper  time. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  wean  the  lambs,  and  they  should  mow  be 
having  some  linseed  cake  or  lamb  food  ;  the  mothers  will  get  the  lion's 
I  share,  but  will  educate  their  offspring  in  the  knowledge  that  there  is. 
something  good  in  the  trough. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Camdbk  Square,  London. 
Lat.  SI"  Sa*  40"  N.;  Long.  0«  8'  (T  W.;  Altitude  111  feet. 


Date. 

9  A.M. 

■   ] 
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[N  THB  DAT. 
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* 
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{{nobs. 
Bimday   ....    2  29*590 
Monday  ....    8  29*865 
Tnesdaj  ....    4  'SOOSO 
Wednesday      5  ;d0'245 
Tharaday    ..    6  ,30*240 
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Saturday....    8  30*201 

deg. 

58*9 
56  2 
60*6 
66*3 
68*8 
72-7 
71*7 

deg. 

63*4 
53*9 
66*2 
59*1 
64-1 
63-2 
64*4 

W. 

W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 

N. 

N. 

deg. 
66*8 
65*2 
721 
78-6 
79*6 
84-4 
81-3 

deg. 

51*2 
53  "5 
53-7 
60*9 
67*7 
56*1 
60-8 

deg. 

114*2 
101-2 
118*1 
124*4 
126*6 
130*0 
127*0 

deg. 
61-4 
50*2 
50*0 
47*6 
68*8 
52-7 
56*8 
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0*039" 
O-Olft- 

30*069 

66*0 

59*2 

1 

61*8 

76*4 

54*8 

120-1 

51*8 

0*040' 

REMARKS. 

2nd.— A  little  sun  early ;  frequent  alight  showers  after  11.80  A.M. 
Srd.— Overcast  day,  with  slignt  showers  at  times  ;  gleams  of  sun  about  midday. 
4th. — Fair,  but  generally  overcast. 
6th.— Bright  sunshine  almost  throughout. 
6th.— Sunny,  but  hazy  and  close,  with  thin  cload. 

7th.— Bright  hot  day  ;  cloudy  evening  ;  frequent  distant  lightning  at  night. 
8th.— Bright  and  hot,  but  a  little  hazy  in  morning. 
A  fine  warm  week.— G.  J.  Stmons. 
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■ad  I  slid  them  M 
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RIVERS' 

FRUIT    TREES, 

Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

ABD 

Orchard-House  Trees. 

A    liABaS    AND    8ELZCT    STOOK 
AIiWATS    OH    VIEW. 


ILLU8TRAT£D  ANO  OESCRIPTIYE  CATALOSUE. 
Rett  Fnt,  8<i, 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBBIDOSiWOBTH.  HERTS. 

BABIiOV  BTATIOH.  O.IA 


HARDY  FRUITS 


A  Pmctit-d  TrutiK 
at   Orcbudi,   Selsctioi 


.n  thc_  Planting  and  ManoR 


Intect  P«t9  uid  their  Remedies,  b; 

A.  H.  PEMSaK,  Ghilwell  Niiiciiigi,  NOTTS, 

Price  7il.,  po>t  fr««. 


CANARY 
GUANO 

fOR  GREENHOUSE  &  GARDEN 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


PEHFECnr  CLEAN.    MAY  BE  USED  BY  A  LADY. 

Bctall  of  all  Seednnen,  NurHrmen,  and  Floristi. 
Wholaule  of— 

Tsa  cmmMivjki,  v»io»,  Ud.,  swavrxom 

so.  SBG.— Vol.  XXXIX..  TUIKD  Sebiu. 


9 
ORCHIDSI  ORCHIDSl 

Den.  BeniwiiiB        1/S  2/6     SIB 

-ftsslnode 116  He     Sm 

..     .,,>hlle(our  superior  type)        ..    II-      B/-  *l-     6|'- 

Tbnnli  HenMoiup S/D  each 

NopalBnuii  .        '.'.        '.'.        '.'.        '.'.    vi'     lo      6/- 

Wallisliianuni 2/8      to      6/- 

I,  W.  HOOSE.  Ltd..  Ortkid  jniptTim,  SiwdoD,  ai.  Laadi. 

C  XT  :r^x7  S  XI'S 

MILLTRAGK  SU3HR00M  SPAWN 

oniH,  and  hj  usinE  thfn  Si>awn  will 
sure  suneM.  All  growsni  Hppal- 
the  highwt  poaeible  pnii|ie  of  tin- 

nneKentllDe  iinlesilB  wiled  pack- 
:«i,  and  srinlcil  nllural  iMrretioH 
rloH<1«lthour><Fnatiinattachiid. 
Price  0  -  per  Biuhel ;  or  l/<  per 

WM.   CUTBUSH   &    SON. 

EiaHOAIZ  XU28EKI£S,  LOHDON,  I.,  to  Bunet,  HarU 

GABDEN    SPECIALITIES. 

PLANT   POT   CROCKS. -When  one  is  placed  ovei  Che 

ing  Ihe  plant,  and  forms  a  p«rfect  drainage,  keeping  (he 
compost  from  going  «>nr.    Vita  all  siiea  and  will  lait  a 
lifetime.    4,0  per  gmag.    Samples  free. 
'  BUKPROOF  BBADII!Q."-ed.  lb.  tins,  goamnteed  the 

I.H.  TREE  rASTEMEKi'.—Therheapat and  b«rt  method 
of  faitenlnn  plants  and  ireei  to  walla.  Being  made  of  pure 
■oft  lead  JUd  not  Hied  to  the  nails  |l'k<  pa.>-iit  nail  nail^, 
Thich  when  the  iiall3  get  broken  the  article  is  nsaleift}, 
they  mar  be  uied  with  ordinsr;  naili  for  a  lifetime. 
Under  3d.  per  doien.    Samples  free. 

8.H.  CLIP&— To  be  lued  ia  the  place  of  raffla,  ±c.,  for 
tylOK  akl  plants  lo  itAkee,  Ac.  Faatens  Insldntly.  aud  in 
everfaetlng.  so  saves  bitie.  trouble,  and  expense.    Id.  doz. 

FLOWER  GRIP  HOLDERS.— The  onlv  sc]fHL^kl^g  boi- 
tonhole,  watertight  Bower. holder  erer  indented,  in^  the 
best  tor  show  and  other  pnrpoeed.    Price  fid, ;  la^lieii',  9d. 

IVORIHZ  PLANT  LABELS  of  every  Dewiiption.  gna- 
r&ntoedtbe  cheapest  Imperishable  LabelH,  and  the  wording 
leeible  and  permaneni,    .Samples  tree. 

irAT^tPROOF  IHX,  tar  vrrltlne  on  aU  klndi  ol 
LkbelB.  whether  wood  or  mekil.  The  only  ink  tu  stand 
the  outside  weather.    Price  7cl.  Bottle, 

GARDENER'S  FOUNTAIN  PEN,  filled  with  the  water- 

OraUi,  "OXOKZD  OUKTintS."  Portage  ntnu 
.  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Orchids,  giving  all  partico- 

THX  LEEDS  OBCHm  COUPlflT,  KOnBDHAT,  LEEDS. 


JOCK    GARDENS,  I/skefl,    Sii«amt,  Cuude*. 


n  na^umlistic  style  by  PL'LIIAM 
Square.  London,  B.C.,  and  liroibi 
V  U.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wnles. 
ipplic.'illon,  or  Photo  IIlustrMcd 


SON.  BO,  ¥\ia 
uumne.  By  appointi 
Descriptive  Pamphli 


VINE    CULTUKE      UNDER     GLA 
By  J.  R.  Peasson,  The  Numrie      " 
MottinghAiD.    Price  1/- ;  post  free,  r~      ~ 


Joiipal  af  §{irtti|ultoi[ii 

THURSDAY,    JIU.V   9),    IBM. 


THE  JOUBHAL  OF  BORTICHLTDRE  cm  iiaiUk 
from  th*  Ogiet,  19,  Xilre  (hurl  CAamWi,  Flttl  a 
Loniati,  poll  fri*  for  a  Quarttr,  S/9.  Bdttoil 
eonnniiiilsatlaiia  miut  b*  kddTMisd  to  •,  la 
Bill  Rd.,  Wajicuwortli,  B.W. 


WINTER  FLOWERING   CARNATIONS. 

IN  all  gardeniiiK  operetiotia  not  t!io  leist  unoDg 
the  many  details  which  lielp  to  Lrirg  eucccsb 
is  tlio  fgculty  of  perWFlently  "  locking  ahead,"  uid  , 
hj  maoagoment  and  strenuous  enfleaTour,  making 
the  most  of  ever;  opporlunitj  which  occuri  to 
carry  out  the  various  details  of  culture  at  tha 
right  time.  Duric;  the  long  apriag  at-d  earlf 
Eummer  raoDlhs,  though  the  days  are  leDglhy,  it 
i«  difficult  to  crowd  into  each  the  amount  of  woA 
one  would  like  to  do,  but  it  is  generally  poesible 
to  EO  arrncge  matters  aa  to  defer  for  a  time  tha 
performance  of  such  work  aa  will  suffer  the  least 
through  delayed  attention. 

The  buBtle  of  bedding  lime  is  now  over,  and 
having  provided  the  materials  for  a  brilUanC 
summer  display,  our  thoughts  and  attention  an 
Datutnllj  directed  towards  plants  which  are  to 
brighten  the  dull  days  of  winter  with  flora)  gems. 
Tree  Carnations  are  decidedly  winter  llowvriDg 
plants  of  great  importance,  and  the  present  is  a 
capital  time  to  healon  a  little  extra  attention  upon 
them.  Plants  from  cuttinng  inserted  in  the  epring 
should  now  be  ready  for  a  shift  into  6  aud  T-indt 
pots — ^which  ai«  suitable  sizes  to  flower  them  in. 
Aa  excellent  potting  compost  is  one  formed  of 
three  parts  mellow  fibrous  loain,  and  one  of  sweet 
partially  decayed  manure  which  has  beeo  fre- 
quently turned,  with  sharp  sand  and  lime  rabbis 
added.  Drain  the  pots  well,  pot  Rrmly,  and  placa 
the  plants  for  a  lime  in  a  shady  poMiion  ia  tba 
open  air,  when,  with  one  or  two  tally  syringiap 
during  bright  weather,  they  will  quickly  rectus 
from  the  ehe:k  eocsequent  upon  potliog,  and  begin 
to  grow  freely';  then  Ihey  ought  to  be  removed 
to  a  aunny  position  and  have  the  pota  plunged  to 
about  half  their  depth  in  coal  ashes. 

Such  plants  should  have  been  slopped  a  few 
weeks  previous  to  potting;  if  this  was  not  don* 
remove  the  points  of  each  shoot  a  week  after  the 
final  potting  is  performed.  This  will  cause  them 
to  send  np  a  sufficient  number  of  strong  growths 
to  produce  abundance  of  flowers.  Strict  atteattoa 
mutt  be  paid  to  watering  during  the  summer 
months,  being  paveful  not  to  overwater  till  rotfa 
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hare  freely  peimeated  the  fresh  soil,  and  on  the  other  hand,  not 
aUowing  them  to  suffer  through  lack  of  moisture  arter  that  stage  is 
reached,  as  healthy  vigorous  plants  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
water  duria>;  bright  westher,  and  an  occasional  application  of  ch-mical 
manure' is  of  {;reat  assistance  in  securing  strong  clean  growthp. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  treatment  of  old  plants,  as  such  are 
extremely  useful  for  supplying  quantities  of  flowers  during  autumn 
and  early  winter.  Plants  which  were  flowered  last  season  in  6-inch 
pots,  and  shifted  during  April  or  May  into  the  9-inch  size,  will  now 
require  attention  in  the  matter  of  staking.  A  few  stakes  ponced  round 
the  sides  of  the  pot  and  one  in  the  centre  will  usually  sufSce  ;  if  the 
main  shoots  are  tied  to  these  the  lateral  ones  can  easily  be  secured  to 
atrong  green  thread  fastened  to  the  outer  stakes  and  carried  to  the 
central  one.  In  this  way  the  numerous  shoots  formed  can  be  equally 
distributed  over  the  whole  space,  which  tends  to  insure  thorough 
ripening,  and  eventually  plenty  of  flowers.  All  flower  stems  showing 
nt  the  present  time  ought  to  be  removed,  and  those  subsequently 
formed  allowed  to  extend  for  autumn  tlowering.  Some  varieties,  such 
as  Winter  Scarlet,  produce  such  a  quantity  of  "  grass  "  that  I  find 
it  necessary  to  remo?e  the  weaker  growths  to  prevent  overcrow;^ ing. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  stock,  these  will  root  quickly  if 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  hand-light. 

When  the  tying  is  completed  arrange  the  plants  in  an  open 
position  and  partially  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes.  It  is  a  good  j)lan  to 
allow  the  plants  abundance  of  room,  not  only  with  the  object  of 
insuring  a  free  circulation  of  air  among  them,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  conveuiencG  in  watering ;  the  operator  ought  to  be  able  to  reach  and 
examine  each  pot  readily.  By  arranging  them  in  beds  baving  four 
rows  of,  plauts  set  in  angular  fashion,  and  a  walk  all  round  the  bed, 
this  ol^ect  is  easily  accomplished.  An  occasional  application  of  CIay*s 
fertiliser  is,  I  find,  of  great  benefit  to  Carnation?,  so  also  is  a  li>;ht 
syringing  during  the  afternoon  of  bright  day?. 

.  A  good  time  to  remove  the  plants  under  glass  is  during  the  last 
week  in  September,  and  \[  placed  in  a  li^sht  span-roofed  structure 
where  they  receive  a^bundance- of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  rhey 
will  give  a  good  return  for  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them.  Some  of 
the  ^st  varieties'  are  William  Robinson  (a  large  handsome  fcarl*  t), 
Winter  Scarlet  (very  free  flowering).  Daybreak  (rich  flesh  pink),  Miss 
Jolliffe  Improved,  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  and 
Flora  Hill  (a  grand  white).- H.  D. 


PINCHING  FRUIT  TREES. 

In  bearing  out  te^y  opinion,  given  in  our  Jonrnal,  May  11th, 
page  393,  that  pinching  does  assist  fruit  bud  formation,  I  will  deal 
with  a  Pear  tree  which  was  planted  under  unfavourable- conditions. 
For  the  last  ten  years  it  has  not  produced  a  blossom,  but  has 
made  plenty  of  growth,  also  formed  numbers  of  incipient  blossi.m 
buds.  These  have  only  advanced  to  a  certain  stage,  which  f  call 
the  dormant  stage,  at  which  they  remain. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  why  I  think  pinching  assists 
blossom  bud  formation.  The  tree  in  question  is  full  of  buds  which 
never  elongate  into  growth.  These  buds  swell  to  a  certain  size,  at 
^^hich  they  stop.  At  the  base  of  each  bud  are  from  three  to  five 
leaves;  these  leaves  die  away  each  jear,  and  the  following  Te'<r  4he 
t^ame  numbnr  of  similar  leaves  appear  around  the  same  buds  a^  befi»re, 
all  growth  buds  bunting  in  direct  opppsition  to  these  dormant  fruit 
buds.  This  tree  for  ten  years  has  had  the  side  growths  from  the 
main  branches  summer  pinched,  and  the  leaders  pruned  onl>  in  wmtcr. 
As  a  result  we  have  clusters  of  spun  from  top  to  bottom  ot  the' 
branch  es. 

Under  the  bark  of  these  spurs  may  be  found  any  quantity  of 
Dodule8,causcd,in  my  opinion,  by  the  tree  depositing  starchy  ingre<henta 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  fruit  buds.  The  deposit  at  tt'is  |N>ii  t 
is,  in  my  view,  the  result  of  a  check  to  the  free  movement  ot  the 
sap,  brought  abDut  by  pinching.  The  moment  the  pinching  U  done 
the  sap  is  diverted  and  takes  a  more  or  less  circular  course ;  it  becomes 
thickened  and  sluggish,  organised  matter  is  deposited,  and  a  bud  f<  rms 
at  the  point  at  which  the  sap  is  checked.  It  will  often  te  nc  ticed  t)>at 
vhfle  Pears  and  Apples  are  forming  their  pips  a  check  to  the  snp  uikf  r 
place  and  causes  a  bud  to  foim  at  the  base  of  the  fruit  stalk. .  1 1'  i  k 
if  the  young  growths  were  not  pinched  no  extra  incipient  fruit  buds 
"woold  appear,  for  the  simple  reason  there  would  be  no  spurs  for  ti<em 
to  form  upon.  I  claim  that  pinching  has  completely  covered  this  Vwneu 
tree  with  spurs. 

It  will  at  Ml  times  be  notice!  in  fruit  culture  that  the  less  growth 
a  tree  makes  the  more  fruit  buds  it  produces.  Compare  a  punched 
Red  Currant  tree  with  one  that  is  not  pinched.  In  the  month  of 
October  the  former  will  be  full  of  prominent  buds,  quite  30  per 
cput  better  than  the  other.  This  convinces  me  that  wheri-viT  ihe 
tlow  of  sap  itt  checked  it  aesaines  a  different  course,  and  ith  ^cii^n 
'm  a  given  point  jresults  in  an  embryonic  fruit  bud — a  new  bin  b,  it 


you  like  to  so  call  it.  If  no  obstruction  to  the  sap  tikes  place  the 
richness  of  the  tree  runs  to  waste  in  the  form  of  fruitless  growth.  In 
a  well  managed  and  pinched  tree,  I  think  in  a  given  spice  we  get 
three  biossom  buds  to  two  on  non -pinched  trees.  I  also  fancy  that 
trees,  say  Apples  and  Pears,  from  the  time  the  bud  formation  takes 
place  until  it  develops  into  blossom,  is  aboct  four  years,  and  it  is 
with  difierent  aged  buds  that  the  supply  is  kep:  up. 

Now,  suppose  I  lifted  this  bairen  tree,  and  replanted  it  under 
the  best  conditions,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  the  year  after 
to  be'  one  mass  of  blossom,  produced  from  h\i^<  that  had  for  many 
years  been  in  a  resting  stage,  and  only  casting  ofE  three  to  five  leaves. 
I  think  the  more  spurs  we  add  to  a  tree,  provided  the  tree  is 
planted  under  favourable  conditions,  the  more  fruit  buds  are  likely  to 
be  produced,  and  I  shall  go  on  pinching. — H.  Mitchell,  Druidstone. 


A  SUMMER  DAY  IN  NORTH  NOTTS. 

St.  John's  Day  !  an  old  festival  fully  observed  with  pomp  and 
ceremony  in  manv  a  country  side  years  ago,  has  somewhat  fallen 
into  disuse  in  this  age  of  pro;rress.  After  passing  the  spring  and 
early  summer  in  the  dusty  purlieus  of  a  largo  town  the  longing  for 
fresh  air  and  fair  scenes  became  unbearable.  To  think  the  wild  Roses 
were  blooming  somewhere,  that  the  meadow  grass  was  down,  that  the 
gardens  were  at  their  best,  and  we  were  missing  it  all,  it  waa  not  to 
be  endured.  A  pleasant  railway  journey  through  a  flat  country  was 
soon  accomplished.  The  day  was  perfect,  showers  had  washed  the 
trees  and  refreshed  the  grass,  gentle  breezes  prevented  the  heat  of  the 
sun  being  overwhelming,  and  evervthing  looked  in  holiday  trim. 
Were  things  better  than  usual  really  ?  or  was  it  the  force  of  contrast  ? 
It  was  only  of  dire  necessity  we  had  left  our  country  home.  The 
town  life  was  not  of  our  choosing,  and  once  clear  of  the  town  we  felt 
new  life  in  our  veins. 

From  a  farming  point  of  view  North  Notts  may  leave  much  to 
be  desired,  from  a  picturesque  point  of  view  nothing.  What  forest 
tree  do  you  admire  most — Kin<r  Charles*  Oak,  the  tall  Elm,  the 
far-spre>idicg  Beech?  They  are  all  here  in  batt^ions;  singly  in  the 
fields  and  parkii,  majestic  in  the  avenues ;  so  well  grown ;  no  Mush- 
rooms here,  and  just  now  the  green  is  at  its  deepest  and  best.  The 
land  in  character  is  undulating.  Many,  or  rather  all  the  hedges  were 
untrimmed,  perfect  treasuries  of  all  that  is  beautiful.  There  must  be 
Briars  here  to  supply  all  the  Hose  growers  of  England.  In  half  a  mile 
how  many  different  varieties  of  Rose  you  will  come  across ;  some 
quite  a  deep  deep  pink,  some  purely  white,  some  ,bo  large  as  to  hint 
at  cultivation,  some  only  fit  for  fairy  garlands.  I  misdoubt  me  if  our 
vaunted  garden  dames  are  an  improvement  on  these  children  of  wood 
and  hedgerow.  The  difference  is  as  the  difference  between  a  fair  girl 
of  eighteen  and  the  matured  charms  of  a  w;oman  of  the  period 

Twisted  low  down  in  the  hedge  are  the  tendrils  of  the  Honey- 
suckle. Modest  and  unpretentious,  yet  more  fragrant  than  all  the 
scents  of  Bond  Street.  Just  a  step  further  on  and  the  Elder  presents 
its  masses  of  creamy  bloom,  most,  delicious  out  of  doora,  but 
oppressive  within  four  walls.  Who  makes  Elder>flower  wine  or 
Elder-flower  face  water  now  ?  All  these  pleasant  arts  are  lost.  Only 
a  few  old  women  even  use  the  luscious  berry  when  it  ripens  under  the 
autumn  sky,  yet  where  is  there  a  better  or  more  comforting  cordial 
than  Elder  syrup  cunningly  concocted  with  spice  and  sugar  ?  We 
are  too  fund  of  running  to  the  chemist  for  our  perfumes,  balsams,  and 
soothing  drinks.  We  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  our  plant  lore,  and 
are  the  worse  for  it. 

How  lavishly  the  Briony  spreads  her  festoons  around.  Is  she 
prettier  now,  or  when  decorated  with  strings  of  coral  berries  ?  The 
berries  are  in  perfection  as  the  leaf  falls.  You  cannot  have  both. 
There  is  not  much  Hemlock  left,  but  Ladies*  Finger  is  thick  in  the 
grass,  the  bright  yellow  making  a  charming  touch  of  colour.  In 
these  old  hedges  you  come  on  clumps  of  Privet — the  flowera  of  an 
ivory  white,  and  the  trails  of  Bramble  are  everywhere.  Forget  the 
Thorns,  or  go  with  thick  gloves,  and  you  will  find  that  sprays  of 
Bramble,  with  the  half  opened  flowers,  will  make  splendid  decoration 
for  an  'tvermantle.  This  soil  must  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  tall 
pink  Fosglove, '  for  it  is  everywhere  so  stately,  so  queenlike,  and 
withal  so  gracious.  What  child  can  resist  it !  The  posy  is  so  soon 
complete.  Bracken  and  Fern  always  accompany  it.  Where  you  fiad 
one,  the  other  is  sure  to  be. 

As  the  serpent  was  in  Eden,  so  among  this  beauty  lurks  the  Deadly 
Nightshade.  Even  if  one  did  not  know  of  its  fatal  qualities  it  is  a 
plant  one  instinctively  shrinks  from.  Close  at  your  feet  is  a  patch  of 
tiny  Heartsease.  How  can  the  giant  Pansy  have  been  evolved  from 
so  humble  a  beginning  ?  Quietly  the  river  flows  through  the  low- 
lying  meadow,  and  quite  unexpectedly  we  come  across  several  graceful 
swans,  that  give  the  necessary  life  and  animation  to  the  scene. 
The  C'tnvictions  that  filled  the  breasts  of  the  Pilgiim  Fathers  must 
have  been  deep  and  sincere  ere  they  would  leave  these  peaceful 
meadows  to  brave  the  unknown  dangers  of  the  North  AtlantiCi  and  the 
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inboiptUbla  fomti  of  ths  New  World.    Do  w«  tnako  nob  Mcrifiew 

Tbfl  hftnd  of  the  true  born  DrilUber  u  mncb  in  STidence  on  the 
bnrk  of  a  fiae  Beeoh  avenue.  Muif  of  tbo  dates  b&ve  fi^wn  out ; 
"■•  found  noe  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  date,  inititla  and 
hrarl,  that  had  widened  and  grown  with  the  gTDWtb  of  the  tree — the 
carrer's  handi  nre  dnat — the  (reel  are  aa  young  as  ever,  and  birrinfi  a 
l>eiiiendoiu*gale,  are  immoTablc.  Poor,  weak  man,  bow  short  ia  hia 
apan  of  life  !  Returning  after  an  abaence  of  forty  yean  to  find  only  a 
few  frail  (lid  women  and  tottering  men  ibat  biiT«  any  rememhranco  of 
<i«  or  our  forebeare.  A  stranger  would  ask.  Why  call  thnt  field 
"  Drover's  Dale ;"  where  ii  the  coanection  ?  Lonj;,  long  afno,  when  toe 
traffic  on  the  great  North  rnod  wai  at  ila  zenith,  the  patient  cattle  and 
tired  panting  aheep  were  turned  off  the  main  road  and  rested  on  these 
omnmoD  landa.  galling  a  mouthful  of  gra«s  and  a  welcome  drink,  none 
iDtorfering.  Now  yon  bear  the  shriek  of  the  paaiiDg  train  and  ree  ihe 
cattle  tracks ;  the  drovea  have  disappeared ;  the  dale  U  enclosed,  and 
only  the  old  name  recalls  the  past. 

Wo  UTS  close  on  the  old  fomt,  and  wbere  Uta  still  eiiit  they 
aDawertothedeecriptionfoimdin  the  first cbaptersof"  Ivutboe."  Gurlb 
ii  gone,  Wamha  ia  no  more,  their  places  are  taken  by  spruce  begaitetad 
kefpera,  and  the  gninliag  swine  have  given  way  lo  the  glossy  phea-'ant 
who  ia  as  greedy  of  Beech  mai^t  and  acorn  as  evfr  were  they.  Is  the 
modem  breech-loader  more  eCTective  ihan  Robin's  cloth  yard  shaft? 
I  do  not  think  he  would  approve  of  the  noise  and  smoke 'and  the  army 
of  beatrra.  The  arrow  that  carried  the  stas's  death  warrant  sped  noise- 
lessly on  its  errand,  and  was  always  effective,  but  the  sportsmen  were 
fewer,  and  they  killed  for  food,  not  for  the  mere  love  of  def tructiou. 
Cjuld  they  return  ihey  would  ficd  the  "dnpple  deer"  hand-led  and 
tended,  not  roaming  at  their  own  sweet  will  and  pleasure,  but  wllh 
curtailed  bounds,  unknown  crops  on  ihe  cleared  lands  unknown 
dialect  in  the  peasant's  mouths.  The  emoke  of  the  motor  car,  ths 
flash  of  the  bicyolo  wheel,  the  march  of  modern  Innovation  on  every 
e:dp,  and  findint;  no  place  for  themselves,  they  would  softly  glide  away 
like  tbe  gboalf  that  tbey  are. — The  Missus. 


GILLENIA  TRIFOLIATA. 

GiLLENIA  trifolista.  of  wht^b  "  R.  J.  D."  sends  a  •peelmen  for  identl. 
ReatioD,  ii  a  Nurlh  Ami>rii'sn  plint  inoluiled  in  the  great  Rose  family,  and 
Diatlly  stlainiahelghr  ol  3  leet,  b»ii>i;  cuirpact  in  habit,  anl  floirerlng 
fre«ly.  Tbe  loarei  are  (oimed  of  thre*  lestlets.  at  the  nsnie  impiifs,  eicb 
bviog  pointed  and  lerraied  at  the  msrein.  The  flowers  hsve  lirs  wbite 
tinfir  petsts,  and  are  borne  in  loose  psnictes  at  Ihe  upper  part  of  (be  slem. 
It  frequents  damp  sod  boggy  place*  in  it*  nsliTe  hsbilata,  but  it  ia  not 
particalsr  under  cnltiTatlon.almuit  any  liKht  weii-draiaed  toil  tuidng  it, 
Tbe  plant  cannot  bcdeacribed  as  one  of  the  moat  ibowyt  but  ihe  slcnder- 
oea*  of  tbe  sterna  and  flowers  imparts  a  degree  of  elegance  to  it  that 
ratitles  it  to  some  consideralion. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 

HYBRIDISATION. 
THE     SECOND     DAY. 

Tbe  Westrninsttr  Town  Hall  was  chooen  as  the  venne  of  the 
•econd  dny's  proceGdin:B.  The  change  was  necessitated  by  the  fact 
tbnt  two  of  the  leciuiea  down  on  tbe  schedule  were  lo  be  illualrated 
with  lantern  alidef,  and  oF  course  a  tent  in  Cbtswick  Gardens  was  not 
to  te  tboiigbt  of  for  tbeso.  The  gsthering  wax  rsther  smaller  than 
thas  of  the  previous  day,  but  Ihe  enthusiasm  showed  no  diminution, 
and  tbe  audience  could  lay  cliim  to  being  really  tclict. 

Professor  Sir  Michael  Poster  bad  been  announced  to  take  the  chair, 
but  at  the  last  moment  was  prevented  by  illness  from  performing  that 
doty.  However,  A  capable  substitute  wm  found  in  the  person  of  Ibe 
Society's  Profeator  of  Botany,  tbe  Rev.  Geo.  Heoslow,  who  took  his 
place  and  commenced  proceedings  shortly  before  2.30  P.M.  The  pre- 
Uminaries  were  of  tbe  brielent,  and  Ihe  meeting  was  soon  paying  cloae 
Attention  to  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Webber  of  Washinfttou,  tho  special  envoy 
sent  by  the  United  Slates  Department  of  Agriculture,  wbo  dealt  with 
the  progress  of 

Plant  Hybritiisation  js  the  Us i ted  States. 

Tbe  lecture  was  pro''usely  illustmted  throughout,  and  the  interest 
la  it  never  flagged.  Seeing  that  the  work  hsd  only  been  commenced 
in  America  some  three  yeira  ago,  said  Mr.  Webber,  full  results  bad 
not  yet  been  obtained.  'I'he  experimenta  taken  in  hand  had  been 
cbiefly  Id  connection  nith  the  main  horticultnml  and  agricultural 
products  oF  the  tititef,  and  the  Orange  had  Q^iured  in  one  of  tbe 
most  important  seta  of  thise  experiments.  In  1801  and  1895  there 
had  been  a  destructive  "freiz!"  in  Florida,  and  the  Orange  crop  had 
been  luined.  It  wax  seen  that  a  hardier  variety  was  wanted,  ao 
Kttentton  had  been  turned  to  Citrus  trifoliata,  a  deciduous  Jspjnese 


apedes,  whSc^,  alibongh  bearing  coiDpsratiTely  poor  fruit,  w.-ia  httrdiet 
utd  later  In  flowering.  Number*  of  crosses  had  been  effected  betwaw 
C.  anrantium,  the  Sweet  Orange,  and  C.  trifoliata,  and  hybrids  showing 
many  variations  had  been  brought  Into  existence.  Some  of  thOM 
which  were  intermediate  in  character  assumed  tho  trifoliato  cbaraetsr 
of  the  foliage,  but  in  all  tbeae  cases  tbe  I»entm1  leaflet  ahowed  » 
tendency  to  elongate.  Une  curious  illustration  df  triplet  plants  coming 
from  the  sune  seed  showing  great  diversity  of  form,  elicited  the 
explanation  from  the  lecturer  tbai  most  species,  of  Citrus  were  poly- 
eiiibryonic,  but  that  tte  plant  originating  from  the  embryo  proper  of 
the  egg  cell  alone  appeared  to  be  afferled  by  tbe  cross,  and  aMumed 
the  intermediate  chnrscter.  Other  plants  were,  houever,  produced  by 
adventitious  erabijo>,  and  these  weto  simply  reproductions  of  tbe  sMl 
1«rent  as  far  as  appearance  went.  The  aanie  thini:  was  observed 
where  tbe  Taogerino  Orsnge  bad  been  crossed  with  C  trifoliata. 
Illustrations  of  recipraoal  crosses  were  shown  in  both  instances. 

It  had  been  found  that  true  bytirids  were  much  more  vigorous  in 
habit  than  either  of  tho  parents,  and  this  fact  was  well  brought  cnt 
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In  the  various  slides.  Attempts  were  being  nude  to  cross  the 
THUgerine  and  tbe  common  Orange,  aa  well  as  the  latter  end  tha 
Bittersweet  Orange.  The  union  of  the  Bread  Fruit  uid  tbe  Orange 
hod  given  them  one  of  tbeir  most  useful  fruits — the  Pomeloe. 

Pine  Apples,  loo,  had  been  taken  In  band  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
varieties  more  like  the  Smooth  Cayenne,  but  more  disease-resisting  and 
spinelwH.  He  bad  about  1000  seedlings  devolo^aog,  and  there  was  « 
good  deal  of  variety  among  them. 

The  two  chief  forms  of  Cotton  grown  In  the  States — viz.,  tiie 
Upland  and  ibe  Sea  Island,  had  been  under  experiment,  and  already 
deliaile  results  had  been  riblained  that  bade  fair  to  prove  of  consider- 
able commercial  value.  Not  only  were  the  hyin-ids  more  vigoroiu  in 
babii,  hut  the  staple  of  the  cotton  had  bten  improved  by  the  influence 
of  the  Sea  Ihland  varirty,  whaee  Sbre  was  long  and  silky.  What  was 
wanted  was  a  strain  of  Upland  Cotlon  with  a  rmoolh  seed  \  tbe  latter 
being  iroportsnt  for  mechanical  reafons  m  prepamtiori. 

Attemplo  hod  also  been  made  lo  cross  the  cultivated  Maize  with  its 
wild  progenitors  in  Mexico;  but,  to  far,  there  was  little  progreH  lo 
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Mr.  Webber  concluded  by  giving  a  number  of  figures  referring  to 
ihe  Tarious  crossei. 

Jn  the  ihort  discussion  that  followed  the  delivery  of  the  lecture 
jupstions  were  asked  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Hnrst,  Mr.  Bateson,  and  the 
Chauman,  and  satisfactorily  replied  to  by  Mr.  Webber. 

The  Micboscopic  Stbuctubk  of  Some  Hybbids. 

The  microscopic  study  of  primary  hybrids  is  puzzling  enough,  but 
lexemes  infinitely  more  so  when  four  or  five  distinct  npecies  are 
embodied  in  a  particular  plant  as  the  result  of  reiterated  crossing. 
Any  lecture  dealing  with  microscopical  structure  must  perforce  he 
technical,  and  so  Scotland  had  confided  the  task  to  one  of  her  most 
tevel-headed  botanists,  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  of  St.  Andrews. 
For  fully  an  hour  Dr.  Wilson  spoke  of  th^  minute  differences  that  the 
Microscope  brought  to  light  in  the  hybrid 'progeny.  No  vsriation  was 
too  slight  to  be  noticed  by  the  Doctor's  keen  eye?,  and  he  was  assisted 
in  hirf  task  of  pointing  out  to  the  meetiog  fome  of  these  minute 
•ifferencps,  which  mean  so  much,  by  a  lengthy  series  of  excellent 
fiidcs.  Several  representative  genera  were  chosen,  and  a  wealth  of 
detail  was  given  concerning  them. 

"-^  The  Pa^siflorts  were  taken  first,  and  it  was  shown  how  the  simple- 
kaved  P.  Buonapartea,  and  the  five-lobed  leaved  P.  coerulea  gave  rise 
to  a  hybrid  with  three-iobed  leaves.  P.  Buonapartea,  it  was  mentioned 
>n  pas.*.iog,  was  itself  a  hybrid,  having  been  called  into  existence  by 
the  union  of  P.  triangularis  and  P.  alata.  The  flowers  of  parents  and 
hybrids  were  hhown. entire  snd  in  section,  and  sttention  was  called  to 
the  marvellous  development  of  the  corona  filaments.  Pas^ifloras 
would  not  set  seed  to  their  own  pollen,  but  would  seed  very  resdiiy  to  the 
pollen  of  another  species.  Speaking  of  failures,  he  sa'd  that  these 
often  occurred  where  fir.'^t  flowers  were  being  dealt  with,  for  they 
wemed  to  be  too  well  nourished  to  give  the  best  results,  and  later 

S^^fv!  ^^^^"  ^^^  ^^^^  ™"^^  better.  A  cross  between  the  trifoliate 
P.  alba  and  P.  Buonapartea  ought,  following  precedent,  to  have  yielded 
a  two-lobed  leaf,  but  instead  of  that  the  leaves  were  trifoliate. 
P.  alba  X  P.  coerulea  Constance  Elliott  had  produced  a  plant  with 
te-ifoliate  leaves.  The  leaves  of  the  hybrid  between  P.  alba  and 
P.  ednlis  showed  a  great  tendency  to  yellow  van'egation. 

The  genus  Albuca,  which  is  a  close  relative  of  the  better -known 
one  of  Ornithogalum,  next  came  in  for  discuFsion.  A.  prolifem, 
A.  caudflta,  A.  Nelsoni,  A.  fa^tigiata,  A.  coryrabosa,  and  A.tricophylia 
Tw  wi^^^  ^^^^'  ^^^*  judging  ftora  the  mass  of  details  presented. 
Dr.  Wilson  had  spent  no  fmall  portion  of  his  time  in  crossing  and 
recrossing  these  species.  Sonne  of  the  ultimate  hybrids  represented  five 
species,  and  yet  the  plants  were  V.ealthy  and  bore  Feeds  fairly  well. 
Numerous  illustrations  appeared  upon  the  screen  of  all  parts  of  the 
plaBts— leaves,  bnlbs,  and  flowers— in  longitudinal  and  transverse 
sections.  Particular  attention  was  directed  to  the  varying  shape  of 
the  hail  8,  and  the  influence  of  tl  e  parentage  of  A.  tricophylla  was  most 
marked  in  this  respect.  In  some  of  these  minute  hairs  the  basal  part 
appeared  to  btlorg  to  one  parent  and  the  terminal  portion  to  another. 
This  question  of  the  morphology  of  hairs  led  Dr.  Wilson  to  makn  the 
atatement  that  it  was  to  the  nuclei  of  simple  cells  that  we  shouM  have 
to  look  for  the  ultimate  elucidation  of  many  problems  that  now  appear 
to  be  unanswerable. 

The  famous  cross  between  the  Gooseberry,  and  the  Black  Currant 
was  next  dealt  with,  leaves  of  both  parents  being  shown  and  the  trnly 
intermediate  character  of  the  hybrid  commented  on.  The  "cross" 
was  furthermore  found  to  possess  no  traces  of  the  strong,  essential  oil 
that  characterised  the  Black  Currant.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
illustrations  of  all  were  those  piven  of  the  hybrids  between  the  tuberous 
Begonia,  B,  cocci n en,  and  B.  corallina.  The  leaves  of  the  hybrids  were 
found  to  be  thickly  spotted  with  silvery  spots  like  those  of  the  fibrous 
rooted  srecies.  The  vegetative  growth  was  remarkable,  for  while  all 
sorts  of  intermediate  stajjes  were  to  be  seen,  most  of  the  plants  on  going 
to  rest  in  the  winter  did  not  die  right  down,  but  portions  of  their  stems 
snapped  off  joint  by  joint,  leaving  a  perfectly  healthy  scar,  like  that 
caused  by  a  falling  leaf.  Tubers  were  likewise  developed  at  the  base 
of  the  stems  just  above  the  ground.  B.  semperflorens  and  B.  fachsioides 
had  also  been  successfully  crossed. 

References  were  likewise  made  to  hybrids  between  Gentaurea 
ragusina,  C.  candidissima,  and  C.  scabiosa,  and  between  Abutilon 
megapotamicum  and  a  variety  of  A.  Darwini. 

Htbbidibation  Viewed  fbom  the  Standpoikt  of  Systematic 

Botany. 
So  many  allusions  had  been  made  to  the  trouble  caused  to  the 
fystematic  botanist  by  the  way  in  which  the  hybridist  was  contmually 
upsetting  his  classification,  that  Mr.  R,  E.  Rolfe's  paper  upon  the 
subject  was  eagerly  looked  for,  and  people  settled  themselves  comfort- 
ably in  their  ^eats  as  that  gentleman  mounted  the  platform.  Mr. 
Rolfe  did  not,  however,  read  his  paper  in  extenso,  but  contented  himself 
fey  giving  a  brief  digest  of  the  lino  he  had  taken.  Surprise  was 
expressed  in  some  quarters  when  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  make  out  a 
atiODg  case  for  the  hybridist.    If  hybrids  did  not  exist  in  nature,  said 


he,  then  the  systematist  would  have  been  justified  in  complaining  at 
the  way  ir  which  generic  distinctions  had  been  broken  up.  Natural 
hybrids  undoubtedly  did  exist,  however,  nnd  they  were,  in  fact,  quite 
common  amon^;  the  Salixes,  the  Plieraciums,  and  the  Rubuses.  Some 
of  these  hybrids  had  been  described  by  botanists  as  new  spectes,  but 
that  they  were  really  hybrids  had  been  p-oved  by  the  way  in  which 
they  had  been  artificially  reconstructed.  He  had  drawn  up  a  list  in  his 
paper  of  natural  hybrids  that  had  been  reconstructed  fb  this  way. 
These  inclnded  nine  Salixes,  several  Hieraciums,  and  twenty-two 
Rubuses,  but  unfortunately  no  Roaes.  Some  of  these  hvbrids  were 
sterile,  but  m:my  were  fertile.  In  the  genera  Rubus  and  Ilieracium 
botanists  were  continually  differing  as  to  whether  certain  plants  were 
true  species  or  not.  Some  of  these  plants  of  uncertain  status  had 
probably  arisen  by  polymorphism  of  good  species,  and  others  were  of 
hybrid  origin. 

Mr.  Hurst  had  told  them  on  the  previous  day  that  instead  of  the 
hybridist  having  a  confusing  influence  upon  the  classification  of  plants, 
the  systemafist  would  h^ve  to  goto  the  hybridist  to  clear  up  many  of 
his  difficulties,  and  as  a  systematist  himself  Mr.  Rolfe  thought  Mr. 
Hurst  was  right. 

Hybbid  Poppies. 

Monsieur  Henri  do  Vilmorln  received  quile  an  ovation  as  he 
appeared  on  the  platform  with  a  sheaf  of  dried  cnu  mounted  sfiecimens 
of  the  hybrid  Poppies  he  was  going  to  speak  about.  The  parent  plants 
involved  in  the  first  cross  were  Papaver  bracteatum,  a  form  of  the 
perennial  P.  orient ile,  and  the  annual  P.  somniferum,  the  Opium 
Poppy.  The  cross  between  the  two  had  been  tried  repeatedly,  and 
invariably  succeered,  but  the  plants,  although  they  bloomed  very 
freely,  would  set  no  seed.  The  first  hybrids  all  had  scarlet  flowers 
with  a  black  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  segment,  and  the  plants 
were  taller  and  more  vigorous  than  either  of  the  parents.  On  sowing 
the  second  year  with  the  original  seed  plants  bearing;  flowers  laciniated 
petals  first  appeared,  then  came  paler  flowers,  still  single  and  still 
blotched,  and  then  last  of  all  the  double  flowers.  For  the  last  four  or  five 
years  Sflection  had  been  carefully  carried  on,  and  now  the  double  race 
came  fairly  true  from  seed.  P.  orientale  was  next  crosseti  with  the 
hybrid,  which,  of  course,  brought  the  progeny  much  nearer  to 
P.  orientale.  The  plants  began  to  throw  up  new  stems  from  the 
ground  as  the  old  ones  flowered  out,  and  the  ultimate  result  was  a 
perpetual  flowering  Poppy.  The  primary  hybrids  were  annurd,  but 
the  compound  hybrids  were  perennial,  although  they  wcro  a  little 
tender. 

There  were  papers  from  Monsieur  Lemoine,  Mr.  Luther  Burbank, 
and  Mr.  T.  PVancis  Rivers,  but  as  none  of  these  geijtlemen  was 
present,  and  there  yet  remained  half  au  hour  to  spare,  the  meeting 
was  thrown  open  to  the  general  discussion  of  any  points  that  had 
either  been  missed  or  seemed  to  require  further  elaboration.  The 
meeting  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  Chairman's  invitation. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bnrbidge  spoke  of  the  trouble  that  had  been  caused  in 
the  naming  of  hybrids  where  the  Latin  language  had  been  employed, 
and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  Latinical  names  should  no  loD£!:er  be 
given  to  garden  plants,  including  hybrids.  A  compromise  had  been 
effected  that  had  so  far  answere<l  fairly  well,  such  as  Laelio-Cattleya 
for  the  offspring  of  Lselia  and  Cattieya,  and  Philageria  for  -the  cross 
between  Phiiesia  snd  Lapageria,  but  the  names  were  clumsy,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  system  when  three  or  four 
species  were  embodied  in  one  plant. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Engleheart  brought  up  a  number  of  practical  points. 
He  thought  a  handbook  was  wanted,  wherein  the  would-be  hybridist 
could  find  the  information  he  required.  Some  of  the  so-called 
information  that  appeared  in  books  w^as  misleadincr,  as  for  instance 
where  the  crosser  of  Daffodils  was  advised  to  tie  up  the  mouths  of  the 
trumpets  to  exclude  the  insects.  He  did  this  onco,  and  found  he  got 
no  seed.  He  suggested,  too,  that  it  should  be  possible  for  the  raiser  of 
a  new  plant  to  jhave  some  sort  of  patent  rights  over  his  plants,  in 
order  to  insure  an  adeouate  reward  for  his  labour. 

In  this  Mr.  Geo.  Paul  fully  concurred,  and  instanced  the  case  of 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  which,  while  it  was  now  grown  everywhere,  had 
not  return^  a  penny  to  its  raiser.  He  should  like  to  see  the  raiser  of 
a  new  plant  get  two,  three,  or  four  years*  right  of  produciion,  plus  the 
right  to  grant  to  other  people  permit  to  propagate. 

Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  hastened  to  express  his  disagreement.  It, 
remained,  he  said,  for  the  person  who  raised  a  plant  to  soil  it  at  his 
own  price  ;  and  he  advised  the  plan  of  taking  orders  for  novelties,  but 
not  selling  until  sufficient  orders  had  been  booked  to  yield  a  fair 
return. 

Dr.  Masters  and  Mr.  Cuthbertson  took  part  in  the  discussion,  the 
latter  gentleman  speaking  of  hybrids  that  he  possessed  between 
Aquilegia  and  Clematis,  and  of  which  he  offered  to  send  seed  for  trial 
to  those  interested. 

Professor  Henslow  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given 
to  all  those  who  had  contributed  papers,  especially  to  their  foreign 
guests,  and  this  being  duly  ratified,  the  business  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  terminated. 
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THE  BANQUET. 

Following  the  example  set  at  the  international  horticnltnral 
^therinas  upon  the  Continent,  a  grand  banquet  wag  held  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  12th  Inst.,  as  a  wind-up 
^the  buRinfss  of  the  Conference.  Dinner  was  laid  for  7  p.m.  in  the 
Whitehall  Rooms,  hut  previously  Sir  Trevor  and  Lady  Lawrence 
^weived  the  guests  and  visitors  in  an  adjoiniLg  room.  The  famous 
Whitehall  Rooms  have  seen  many  festive  gatherings,  but  surely  never 
one  at  which  more  artistically  decorated  tables  were  to  be  seen.  Not 
only  were  the  flowers  and  plants  pood  in  themselves,  but  the  way  in 
which  they  were  arranged  was  really  tasteful. 

The  presidential  chair  was  set  about  half  way  down  a  commodious 
table  running  the  length  of  the  huge  hall,  and  from  it  there  branched 
other  tables  at  right  angles.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  in  his  official 
capacity  of  Chairman  of  the  Society,  presided,  with  Lord  Justice  Lindley 
(the  Master  of  the  Rolls)  on  his  left  hand,  and  his  Excellency,  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  B«ron  Whcntnall,  on  his  ricjht.  The 
room  was  well  filled,  and  the  gathering  was  not  only  representative  of 
the  elite  of  British  horticnlture,  but  was  graced  byclelegateH  from  many 
friendly  nations.  The  United  States  sent  Mr.  H.  J.  Webber,  Mr. 
rairchild,  and  Professor  Swindle  :  Germany  sent  Herr  C«irl  Schmidt 
aod  Herr  Wilhelm  Pfitzer ;  M.  Mark  Micheli  represented  Switzerland ; 
the  honour  of  the  Netherlands  was  well  sustained  by  Professor  Hugo  de 
Vries,  Baron  Goldschtein,  and  Messrs,  Krelage,  junr.,  and  Simon  de 
Graaf,  and  France  sent  Mons.  Henri  de  Vilmorin  and  Mons.  de  la 
Devansaye. 

Sir  Michael  Foster,  Herr  Eroft  Benary,  Mr.  Joseph  Cham>^erlRin, 
and  Mr.  Walter  Long,  all  of  whom  had  intended  to  be  present,  were 
notable  ab-^entees. 

British  horticulturists  and  scientists  were  a  strong  muster.  Cam- 
bridge sent  one  of  her  worthiest  sons  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  Bateson, 
and  Messrs.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Jas.  H.  Vdtch,  R. 
Sydenham,  H.  Turner,  F.  Moore. -F.  W.  Burbidge,  Geo.  Paul,  G.  L. 
PAul,de  Barri  Crawshay,T.  B.  Haywood,  Ja^.  Douglas,  R.  A.Rolfe, 
C.  C.  Hur.*t,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Geo.  Bunvard,  P.  Kay,  J.  W.  Barr.  P.  R. 
Barr,  J.  G.  Barr,  P.  Crowley,  J.  H*'al,  J.  Seden,  Jas.  Hudson,  F.  Sander, 
R.  P.  Ker,  S.  T.  Wrisht,  W.  Ronpell,  and  others  were  all  there.  The  Rev. 
W.  Wilks  and  the  Rev.  Geo.  Enoleheart,  keen  hybridists  both,  upheld 
the  honour  of  the  clerical  contingent.  The  presence  of  ladies,  too, 
added  much  to  the  sociability  of  the  evening.  L<idy  Lawrence,  M^. 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Veitch,  and  Miss  Douglas  being  visible. 

Thn  toast  list  was  not  a  long  one,  but  the  subjects  were  such  that 
fairly  lengthy  speeches  were  needed  to  do  justice  to  them.  In  giving 
thecustomary  loyal  toasts  of  "The  Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princa»a  of 
Wales  and  the  remainder  of  our  Royal  Family,'*  Sir  Trevor  alluded 
very  appropriately  to  the  fact  that  our  August  Lady  was  patroness  of 
the  Society,  and  that  the  Prince  Consort  was  for  some  time  before  his 
death  its  President. 

In  the  absence  of  Sir  Michael  Foster  the  task  of  proposing  the  toast 
of  "Horticulture "devolved  upon  the  Rev.  Geo.  Heuslow,  who  in  a 
few  minutes  managed  to  run  throogh  the  ages  from  that  far-away 
time  when  a  certain  king  atole  a  poor  man's  garden  and  killed  its 
owner,  in  order  to  make  a  garden  of  herbs,  rijrht  down  to  the  prosaic 
nineteenth  century,  with  its  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  its 
Hybrid  Conference.  The  ancient  Romans  cultivated  few  flowers,  for 
the  Mediterranean  region  was  so  full  of  beautiful  wildliniis  that  Uie 
art  of  the  cultivator  was  not  wanted.  Beans  and  Lettuces  were 
grown,  and  grown  well,  and  the  Romans  were  very  proud  of  them,  but 
they  did  not  hybridise  the  few  plants  they  cultivated.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  said  about  the  Middle  Ages,  f.»r  it  was  not  until  the 
sixteenth  century  that  flowers  bejran  to  be  cultivated,  and  not  until 
the  eighteenth  century  that  Britishers  took  much  notice  of  their 
gardens.  From  1810  to  1824  a  lot  of  new  plants  were  brought  into 
the  country,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  1845  by 
Fortune  marked  an  important  epoch  in  the  historv  of  T)lftnt  breeding. 
He  coupled  with  the  toast  the  names  of  Mr.  H.  J. 'Webber,  Prof. 
Hugo  de  Vries,  and  Mons.  Henri  de  Vilmorin,  all  of  whom  responded 
in  the  Gt^er  named. 

Mr.  Webber  avowed  his  intense  pleasure  at  being  able  to  bring 
from  across  the  seas  not  only  the  friendly  greeting  of  kinsmen,  but 
also  a  special  greeting  from  the  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Webber  expressed  a  con6dent  hope  that  the  Conference  would 
lead  to  great  results.  Hitherto  the  value  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  hybridist  had  been  but  imperfectly  known,  and  he  alluded  to  the 
feeling  that  had  found  expression  in  the  afternoon's  proceedings  that 
the  raiser  of  new  plants  should  have  something  more  remunerative 
than  mere  honour  to  reward  his  labours.  The  man  who  in  any  way 
lightened  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  put  bread  into  the  months  of 
starving  people  by  improving  crops,  was  far  more  deserving  of  honour 
than  the  man  who  carried  the  curse  oi  war  into  his  neighbour's  fields. 
Science  was  an  international  property,  and  it  was  their  duty  to 
popularise  scientific  and  practical  horticulture  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  He  looked  forward  to  a  time  in  the  near  future  when  such  a 
movement  would  meet  with  its  own  reward. 


Professor  Hugo  de  Vries  said  that  the  feature  of  the  Conference 
that  had  made  aost  impression  upon  him  had  been  the  manifest  desire 
to  bring  all  men  of  science  together,  for  the  first  paper  of  the  Con- 
ference had  been  contributed  by  a  zoologist.  The  Professor  '*  raisc4 
his  glass  "  to  the  continuity  of  the  scientific  work  thus  begun. 

Monsienr  de  Vilmorin,  alter  acknowledging  thp  compliment  tbat 
had  been  p%id  to  France  and  himself  by  conpliog  his  name  with  the 
toast,  averred  in  emphatic  terms  his  profound  belief  that  too  muck 
could  not  be  said  about  the  improvements  that  enlightened  horticultaie 
had  worked.  Horticulture  was  the  highest  and  most  perfect  form  «C 
agriculture,  and  yet  both  were  now  working  under  difficulties.  It  was 
an  open  problem  whether  it  was  better  to  use  coals  to  drive  steamers 
that  brought  the  produce  of  sunnier  climes  to  our  doors  or  to  use  that 
ooal  for  heating  purposes  to  produce  early  crops  at  home.  Plants  were 
our  tools,  and  in  striving  to  improve  the ''  plants"  horticulture  was  oulj 
trying  to  do  what  every  other  trade  and  profession  was  attempting. 

The  toast  of  '*  The  Hybridists  **  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Bateson,  who,  after  humorously  declaring  that  the  hybridist  who  broke 
the  laws  of  Nature  was  like  the  man  who  broke  the  laws  of  the  land, 
in  that  he  often  did  not  know  what  the  laws  were  until  he  broke  them, 
went  on  to  urge  the  necessity  there  was  for  the  establishment  of  some 
permanent  body  under  State  control  to  carry  on  the  work  of  investi- 
gation regularly  and  steadily.  Much  could  be  done  by  private  enter- 
prise, however,  and  at  least  he  felt  sure  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  experiment  in  hyhridisation  wouM  not  be  sterile,  but  would 
produce  fruit  that  would  he  awarded  an  F.C.C. 

Professor  Swinule,  with  whose  name  the  toast  was  associated, 
broutrht  forth  a  storm  of  cheers  by  his  allusion  to  the  "sacred  soil 
of  England.*'  The  professor  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  future 
that  was  in  store  for  horticulture  as  an  art. 

The  toast  of  the  evening,  **The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,"  came 
from  the  lips  of  L'>rd  Justice  Lindley.  It  might  be,  he  said,  a  matter 
of  some  speculation  and  surprise  to  many  that  an  old  lawyer  like 
himself  should  have  been  entrusted  with  this  toast,  but  he  was  the 
proud  bearer  of  an  honoured  name,  the  name  of  a  man  who  for  thirty- 
five  years  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Society.  He  himself  could 
remember  the  time  when  the  great  Chiswick  fetes  were  an  attractiou 
for  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  country,  when  the  Society's  exertions 
took  the  form  of  Fending  out  explorers  and  collectors  to  foreign  lands. 
He  could  well  rememb^  the  fiery  Douglas  who  introduced  the  Douglas 
Fir,  and  who  met  his  death  by  being  gored  by  a  buffalo.  Hartley  the 
cool  and  Fortnoe  the  Scotsmao,  who  tdded  to  his  high  cheek-bones  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  Chinese  and  consummate  dexterity  with  chop- 
sticks, were  both  known  to  him.  Those  were  the  dayn  when  money 
flowed  in.  Then  came  a  period  of  decadence,  possibly  owing  to  com- 
petition. They  went  to  South  Kensington,  and  tb.cre  they  could 
hardly  pay  their  way.  Now  once  more  they  were  basking  in  a  spell 
of  prosj^erity.  The  Society  appealed  more  to  three  of  ^cientific 
instincts  than  to  the  merely  wealtt)y,  and  thanka  to  the  excellence  of 
the  organi.«ation,  the  lowering  of  the  scale  of  subscriptions,  and  the 
energies  of  the  executive,  the  later  policy  had  been  crowned  with 
BQccess.  The  latest  development  seemed  to  foreshadow  *'  a  treat  te 
the  lawyers"  seeing  that  the  possibility  of  institnting  patent  rights  lor 
new  plants  had  been  discuascd. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  position,  is  intimately 
connected  with  all  the  innermost  workings  of  the  Society,  responded 
at  some  length.  Passing  allusion  was  made  to  tho  work  of  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight  and  Banks,  and  the  burden  of  obligation  to  the 
Society  under  which  Ceylon  and  India  lay,  seeing  that  it  was  directly^ 
owing  to  Robert  Fortune  that  the  centre  of  the  tea  trade  was  shifted 
to  those  countries  from  China.  Again,  to  quote  from  Andrew  Murray** 
book,  *'  nowhere  could  a  day's  drive  be  taken  in  our  own  country  where 
the  landscape  would  not  be  found  to  have  been  beautified  by  the  results 
of  the  Society's  work."  Sir  Trevor  reminded  his  audience  that  there 
was  no  society  that  depends  upon  the  fickle  ta^^tes  of  fashion  but  would 
sooner  or  later  come  to  grief.  The  policy  of  the  executive  of  late  yean 
had  been  ^  to  stick  to  horticulture,"  and  the  results  had  amply  justified 
this  policy. 

Two  things  were  wanted  badly — first,  a  horticultural  hall  in  London; 
and  second,  a  new  garden,  for  Chiswick  had  become  too  small  and  toe 
near  London. 

In  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  gave  **  The 
Visitors."  He  had  been  much  impressed  that  afternoon,  he  said,  over 
the  almost  fierce  utilitarianism  of  the  United  States.  They  had  a 
frost  which  spoiled  their  Oranges,  and  they  straightway  set  to  work  to 
evolve  a  variety  that  the  frost  could  not  spoil.  Mr.  Shea  waxed 
humorous  over  the  way  Lemons  were  cut  in  half,  thrown  into  barrels^ 
covered  with  harbour  sludge,  and  sent  from  Messina  to  the  United 
States  to  make  various  drinks  with.  He  did  not  wonder  that  the 
States  were  now  trying  to  grow  their  own  Lemons. 

The  Belgian  Minister,  hi^  Excellency  Baron  Whentnall  replied,  and 
expressed  a  wish  thas  his  thanks  could  only  be  as  eloquent  as  thejr 
were  sincere.  He  felt  thoroughly  at  home  on  British  soil,  and  tlM 
quality  of  British  hospitidity  was  known  the  world  over. 
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The  Chairman  was  to.iRte<l  by  Monsi'^ur  Murk  MIcbeli,  who  like 
the  rest  of  the  foreign  delegates  spoko  in  English. 

Sir  Trevor  in  makin?  his  acknowledgment  spoke  of  the  failing 
of  EnjiliuLinen  to  learn  foreign  Innguigeji,  and  «iid  that  at  horti- 
GiiUaral  gatherings  upon  the  ccntinent  most  Englishmen  had  to  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  speak  in  their  mother  tongue. 

Early  in  the  evening  a  phof^grafrh  was  taken  of  the  assembly  by 
Messrs.  Tradelle  &  Younjr,  of  Kegent  Street,  and  a  print  was  taken, 
mounted,  framed,  and  'placed  in  the  Pre^dent's  hands  before  ten 
o*clock.  To  use  Mr.  WebberV  own  words,  "it  cjuld  not  have  been 
done  more  sm.irtly  in  America." 

Although  the  official  mectine  >r/as  broken  up  soon  after  ten, 
cnnversation  was  bn.*«y  in  a  number  of  groups  for  pomo  time  after,  so 
all-absorbing  did  the  subject  of  hybridisation  prove.  The  opinion  was 
generally  cxpie-sed  that  this  Conference  should  bo  followed  up  by 
others  in  the  near  future,  and  Analo-Saxon  and  foreigner  only  parted 
after  a  series  of  hearty  handshakes  and  a  chorus  of  mutual  good 
wishes. 


PEAT  MOSS   LITTER  AND  GARDEN    CROPS. 

As  large  quantities  of  peat  moss  are  used  for  btddicg,  not  only  in 
town  stabler,  but  also  in  the  country,  the  question  of  its  value  aa  a 
manure  for  garden  and  field  crops  is  important.  Peat  mnes  litter  was 
not  uded  generally  until  after  the  scarcity  of  straw  in  1893,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  drought,  and  since  that  time  its  use  has  contmued  on  a 
lftr<;er  scale  than  previously.  Amon-j;  tho  a  Ivantages  claimed  for  peat 
moss  may  bo  named  its  great  power  of  absorption  of  mosturc  and 
ammonia.  The  atmosphere  of  stable*  where  it  is  used  is  thus  largely 
freed  from  the  Hmell  of  ammonia,  nnd  rendered  mi>ro  healtliy. 

Thb  three  princ^i^al  litters  used  for  horses  are  wheat  straw,  sawdust, 
and  peat  moss.  They  Live  diflFerent  abnorhent  p  >wer?.  Whe^t  straw 
will  absorb  three  times  its  weight  of  li«]uid,  siwdiist  four  times,  and 
peat  motss  eight  timts.  The  litters  have  also  diverro  compositions, 
which  as  manure  are  expre.«8ed  in  contained  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
a«;d  potash.  A  ten  of  wheat  straw  contains  10}  lbj».  of  nitrogen, 
6^  Iba.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  12i  11  s.  of  potash.  One  ton  of  Rawdu>t 
contains  (»  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  G  lbs.  of  phosih  ric  acid,  and  12  lbs.  of 
ix)tftsh.  A  ton  of  ppat  mos.H  contains  17^^  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  G  lbs.  of 
phcsphoric  acid,  and  12  lb."',  of  potath. 

The  Chtimatea  take  no  account  of  tho  other  elements,  miscalled 
•*  minor,**  for  are  not  scda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  sulphuric  acid,  silica  or 
silicic  acid,  and  chlorine  essential  to  the  health  of  the  plant  ?  The 
subjoined  analyses  by  Dr.  Emil  Wolff  are  suggestive  of  the  intrins  c 
value  of  the  minor  constituents : — 

Wheat  fttravir.      Pinewood      Pphagnum 
aawdaei.      moor  moss. 

PotasluK.O  1S13     17  14     16  92 

Soda,  N 8,0  'J'TT     2  Oi     8.10 

Limp,  CaO « 27  7r>    3r»H8    11-51 

ila-nesia.  MgO  4  47     I'J  3G     G-f.i> 

Iron,  FejOj \V(i'i    —       17-53 

Pliosphoiicncid,  PO., 4-22    7o5    6  54 

Sulphuric  acid,  H1SO4  0-76(J    6  34     G-36 

Silica,  SiOj  43  14    2  d8    1613 

Chlorine,  CI 2-72    —      6*06 

Froni  a  plant  point  of  view  Wheat  straw  manure  is  tiie  sweetest. 
It  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  lime,  meaning,  with  sulphuric 
acid,  not  of  the  manure  or  straw,  but  of  the  soil,  sulphate  of  lime — a 
well  known  corwctiveof  sournefs;  the  straw  also  contains  the  opener 
of  soil  and  the  strengihener  of  tissue — the  much  abused  silica  or  sand* 

Sawdust,  still  kcei'ing  to  a  plant  view,  a]>pear.<  sweeter  than  even 
Wheat  straw  from  containing  more  lime,  but  this  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  and  tho  pmall  proportion  of  silica  or 
sand.  Still  I  have  used  sawdust  manure  for  loose  boxes  extensively  and 
satisfacterily  in  tho  production  of  crops  on  light,  dry,  gravelly  soils  ; 
peat-lo?irig  plants  growing  well  in  it. 

Peat  moss  contains  much  less  lime  than  either  Wheat  straw  or 
tawdus',  meaning  more  ammonia  "htld,**  or  less  evolv.  d  into  the  air  ; 
U  has  also  grcriter  tendency  to  S)urnes.s  in  the  soil,  uq1o*<  lime  Iw 
present  to  modify  the  Hili»huric  acid  and  correct  or«:anic  acidity. 
.^M>ther  factor  io  the  way  ot  Ro«'.rue>s  is  the  iron,  and  in  the  way  of 
hindering  the  growth  of  useful  vegetation  tho  chlorine,  especrkljy 
where  tlic  soil  is  of  a  retentive  na'r.re. 

The  foregn'np;  brieQy  cjvers  the  ground  as  regards  the  difference 
in  articles  named  as  litters  and  manures.  On  light,  sandy  or 
gravelly  s  dis  pi*at  moss  manure  answers  admirably,  for  the  nitrifying 
micro-organisms  obtain  the  e^sential  nitrujen  or  organic  matter 
needful  (or  conversion  into  nitrites  from  ammonia,  and  thence  back 
(not  forward)  into  the  all-imfortaut  niir^tes  with  bapes,  such  m  lime, 
potash,  and  soda.  The  organic  matter  in  a  light  soil  tends  to 
ap^moniate  the  iron  and  render  it  U!<eful,  and  as  for  the  chlorinu  the 
rainawash  it  away.  On  a  heavy  soil,  or  one  with  a  wet,  cold  bottom, 
peat  moss  manure  acts  the  exact  opposite.  'J*he  lime  is  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  tendency  to  sourness,  the  iron  and  the  chlorine  ding  { 


to  the  land,  and,  as  your  correspondent  states,  poi.^ion  it  by  importing 
to  the  land  the  sourness  of  the  bog,  which  is  only  fitted  for  growing 
Sedges  and  Rushes. 

What  is  the  corrective  ?  Lime.  What  form  r  Basic  slag  phos- 
phate for  damp,  or  heavy,  or  retentive  soils,  good  limestone  with 
some  magnesia  in  it  for  veg^etable  earths  ;  chalk  lime  for  loams ;  and 
bonemeal  for  light  lan^e.  A  ton  of  the  resp  cti ve  sort  is  not  too  much 
to  mix  with  15  tons  of  peat  mois  manure,  and  th.it  quantity  of  it  thus 
prepared  per  acre  is  worth  25  per  cent,  more  than  straw  manure. 

Peat  moss  manure  has  a  bad  character.  .  A  farmer  used  it  fur  Peas 
in  the  raw  state  at  the  rate  of  40  tons  per  acr.*,  and  simply  .«ourcd  the 
land  for  that  crop,  Und  even  Cabbage  after  it.  Hut  tho  land  grew 
splendid  Celery  after  the  Cabbage  and  grand  Vegetable  Marrows. 
Soil  a  calcareous  gravelly  loam  with  a  rather  stiff  subsoil.  Too  much 
peat  moss  manure  had  been  used,  because  easily  obtained  near  a  town, 
and  the  cultivator  neglected  to  use  lime  or  gypsum. 

A  gardener  has  this  summer  used  ])eat  mosA  mmure  for  growing 
Cucumbers,  but  took  the  precaution  to  *' sweat**  it  by  throwing  it  into 
a  heap,  and  when  hot  turnin?  the  outs  de  into  the  inside  of  the  pile. 
This  was  done  on  the  advice  of  his  employer — a  man  of  science,  who 
did  not  mind  sacrificing  some  ammonia  for  securing  sweet,  next  to 
weedleas  and  disease  germless  manure.  Raw  meat  requirfs  a  strong 
stomach,  and  so  it  ii  with  raw  rank  manure.  "Cook**  it,  and  then 
most  soils  will  appreciate  liberal  doses — ^say  15  tons  per  acre  of  peat 
moss  manure..'  This  is  equal  to  20  tons  of  well  rotted  stable  manure, 
and  neither  need  cramming  into  the  soil  in  large  quantities,  as 
science  has  taught*  us  of  handy  substances  tha'.  will  compensate  in 
value  for  the  reduced  bulk  applied.  The  subi^tance  usid  in  this  case 
was  mineral  superphosphate,  high-grade,  34  to  37  per  cent,  phosphate?. 

The  Cucumbers  are  doing  splendialy,  but  in  the  absence  of  the 
fermentation  of  the  peat  moss  and  mineral  superphosphate  they  would 
have  failed.  A  aood  handful  of  the  latter  per  square  yard  undo  all 
the  difference,  and  it  is  the  panie  as  anplied  to  the  outdoor  cropR  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  practice  recorded  may  be  suggchtive 
to  **  W.  M."  (page  6,  July  6th),  who  deserves  thanks  for  introducing 
a  very  interesting  and  important  question. 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  a  corner  of  the  garden  alluded 
to  are  certain  heaps.  The^e  represent  the  debris  of  crops,  weed'<,  and  other 
refuse.  Somoare  fine  mould,  others  h.ilf  decayd,  others  again  quite  raw. 
There  are  also  two  heaps  of  gas  lime,  oi.e  fresh  and  the  other  stale. 
The  I'resh  gas  lime  was  used  for  spriul&hn&on  the  garbage  of  the  garden, 
including  Cabbage  stumps,  flowering  plant  trimmings,  and  pmnings 
of  fruit  trees,  in  layers.  After  a  time  th's  heap  is  turned  over, 
woody  matter  and  Cabbage  stumps  thrown  aside,  and,  when  dry, 
burned,  adding  the  ashes  to  the  heap,  with  a  fifth  of  the  gas  lime,  and 
as  a  similar  quantity  was  nged  in  the  first  instance  of  fresh  gas  lime, 
tho  compost  practically  contains  ten  put*»  (consi 'cably  more  by 
reduction  of  the  veizetabje  matter)  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  }zy{>sum.  The 
stale  g4B  lime  was  also  used  lor  mi.\ingwith  the  peat  moss  manure,  after 
being  heated,  as  before  described,  aVout  a  filth  part  heing  employeJ. 
Thus  the  man,  with  the  aid  of  the  maiter,  kn«w  how  to  prepare  manure 
— eveu  peat-moss  litter — and  garden  reiusc. — G.  Abbey. 


I  WAS  interested  in  reading  the  note  of  "  W.  M."  on  peat  moss 
litter  as  manure  (page  G),  in  that  it  corres))onds  so  thoroughly 
with  my  own  experience.  Some  few  years  ag)  I  bad  charge  of  a  Isrge 
garden,  where  there  was  an  unlimited  supply  of  straw  manure  from 
a  large  stud  of  bun  tern,  with  the  consequence  that  the  erarden  was 
very  fertile.  Then  came  a  change,  and  {leat  moss  was  used  for 
beiiding,  and  in  due  course  for  mnnuie. 

During  the  first  year  everything  went  on  ns  usual.  But  (and  this 
is  a  bic  **  But,'*  for  most  of  the  land  hid  been  dressed  with  peat  moss) 
the  following  sprinc  crops  l)oi:an  to  lo«k  unhealthy,  one  after  another 
showing  si^ns  that  simeihing:  was  wrung;  in  fact,  every  crop  except 
Aspiragus  suffered  aline,  \Vh«T«  peat  moss  hatl  been  used  for 
manuring  and  mHlchiog  Stra^vberry  b  ds  or  fruit  trees  the  same 
unhealthy  ap|)earauce  w»s  observahle. 

In  the  early  purt  of  June  a  l>ed  of  yoimg  Strawberries  was  the  first 
to  be  ihorou;jhly  exam  ned.  During  fh»-  first  lew  months  of  using 
\\\U  material  I  mixed  some  with  soil  to  fill  pots  in  whch  to  layer 
StrawHcjrry  runners.  These  tojk  to  the  rotnpist  very  quickly,  and 
soon  filled  the  pots  with  n:ots.  At  the  end  ot  July  they  were  planted 
in  well  preparf  d  land  manured  witii  tho  material  'in  question.  They 
^rew  as  well  as  one  could  wish,  and  the  following  spring  set  their 
fruit  well ;  but  when  the  fruits  were  about  half  grown  a  plant  began 
to  fiiig  here  and  there,  the  collapse  impleading  until  nearly  all  dried  up. 
On  searching  for  the  canRe  the  small  ball  of  soil  that  waa  planted  from 
the  pot  was  found  full  of  fungus.  There  was  the  source  of  the  evil. 
And  this  fuogus  injured  all  crops  save  oue.  Peach  trees  that  had 
been  mulched  lost  all  their  top  fibrous  rootK,  and  an  outside  Vine 
bolder  that  was  mulched  was  found  on  examination  to  be  permeated 
with  the  fungus  to  a  depth  of  several  inches. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  when  peat  moss  had  been  in  the  ground 
sufficient  time  for  all  urine  and  other  plant  foods  to  be  waih^  out» 
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that  the  decayiDg  woody  material  in  the  litter  caused  the  fuDgus  to 
<deTelop. 

In  reference  to  AspamgUH  the  results  were  very  different.  The 
peat  moss  refose  formed  a  splendid  mulch  and  good  manure,  owing  to 
frequent  slight  dressings  of  salt  during  the  growing  season,  the  salt 
appar|Bptly  preventing,  the  growth  of  the  mycelium  of  the  injurious 
fungus,  and  fine  heads  of  Asparagus  were  cut. 

Whai  I  found  a  useful  remedy  to  clear  out  the  parasitical  enemy 
«nd  sweeten  the  land  was  a  good  dresi^ing  of  hot  lime.  I  procured 
«onie  freshly  burnt  lime,  had  it  bn^ken  up  very  small  and  for»red  into 
the  land,  allowing  the  soil  moistnre  to  slake  it;  this  accelerated  the 
decay  of  the  litter,  and  burnt  up  any  fnn^Eus  that  was  about  I  .think 
if  **  W.  M."  will  try  the  same  remedy  he  will  soon  gtt  his  garden 
(»ck  to  its  usual  fertility,  but  I  advise  him  to  stop  using  the  peat  moss 
iitter  as  manure.— S.  D. 


LIVERPOOL  NOTES. 

Visitors  fbom  Leeds. 

A  PABTY  of  members  of  the  Leeds  and  Horsforth  Paxton  Socio! y,  in 
an  sixty-eight  persons,  recenily  left  Leedn  at  eight  o'clock,  and  ariived 
In  Liverpool  at  about  hair.past  ten.  Messrs.  R.  P.  K«r  k,  Sons  of 
l3ie  Aigburth  Nursery,  provided  conveyances  to  convey  the  company  fo 
^aees  of  interest  in  the  nei(i:bbonrhoo<l.  and  accoirpanied  by  ^^^.  A.  W. 
Ker.  Mr.  B.  W.  Kfr.  and  Mr.  R.  Pinnington  a  start  was  made  for  the 
new  Palm  house  in  Sefton  Park. 

Here  the  handsome  strncture,  given  by  Mr.  Yates  Thompson,  and  so 
admirably  constructed  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Mnncur,  the  celebrated 
builders  of  London  and  Ediaburxh.  was  at  Mr.  TTerbert*s  invitation  open 
for  inspection,  and  the  party  welcomed  by  Mr.  White,  who  is  in  charf^. 
Tbegigantio  Tree  Ferns,  excellent  Palms,  and  fine  frontage  of  Gloxinia', 
Hydrangea  paniculate,  and  other  flowering  plants,  rising  from  a  ground- 
work of  small  Ferns,  were  moch  admired.  So  also  were  the  baskets  of 
Asparagns  Sprengeri  models  of  gcod  cutttvation,  and  alm)>st  everyone 
ascended  the  fine  spiral  staircase,  to  get  a  **top"  view  of  so  rich  a  Fcene. 

A  walk  round  the  large  lake,  and  theucc  on  to  the  Aigburth  Horel. 
where  a  capital  luncheon  was  done  full  justice  to.  Luncheon  over,  Mr. 
Bussey,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  thanked  Messrs.  Ker  for  their 
great  kindness  in  entertaining  them,  and  this  was  heartily  supported  by 
Mr.  Edwards  fSecretary)  and  Mr.  Bailey,  of  the  Horsforth  Sinsiety. 
Mr.  Ranger  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Ker,  on  behalf  of  the  firm,  spoke  of  the 
pleasure  afforded  in  entertaining  them. 

^ .  Thd  Aigburth  Nursery  was  the  next  calling  place,  the  visitors  express- 
ing themselves  more  than  pleased  with  the  houses  of  Crotoiis,  grand 
Palms  and  Cyclamens  (all  famous  here  ;  the  latter  secminc:  to  be  opecial 
favoaritos  with  the  Yorkshircmen),  and  other  choice  stock  too  numerous 
to  particn'arise. 

To  Cleve^ey,  Allerton,  was  the  next  order  given,  and  a  drive  through 
the  old-fashiuoed  lanes,  viith  agriculture  on  all  sides  seen  in  its  best 
phases,  was  much  enjoyed.  At  the  entrance  gates  to  Mr.  T.  Sutton 
Timmia*  imposing  residence,  Mr.  Cromwell,  the  respected  head  gardener, 
was  in  readtneas  for  a  walk  round  the  well-kept  'groundn.  The  splendid 
speetmen  Hollies  olaimed  atrention,  and  the  houses  wero  neh  in  floral 
b^Uty  and.calture.  A  telephone  message  informed  us  that  Mr.  H*dbrook 
Gaskell,  J.P.,  of  Woolton  Wood,  wished  all  to  go  to  the  front  of  his 
charming  residence,  and  after  another  beinutiiul  drive  Wo  'lion  Wood  wis 
oaaehed,  the  party  enconntering  its  well-known  owner  on  the  drive,  and 
afier  a  courtepua  reception  ^[r.  Todd,  ihe  genial  bead  gardener,  took 
charge.  The  greenhouses,  stove,  and  Orchid  houses,  the  latter  containing 
many  Taluable  species,  were  examined.  The  truly  natural  fernery  with 
its  splendid  Tree  Ferns  and  lovely  Todeas  all  lent  additional  ch  trm.  The 
famous  picture  gallery,  containing  the  choieoKt  examples,  was  generously 
opened  for  inspeetioa  and  much  sppreciated.  A  drivo  of  some  seven 
miles  into  the  city,  a  short  time  for  light  refreshment,  a  hearty  send-off 
from  Lime  Street  Sation,  and  the  Messrs.  Ker  with  Mr.  Cromwell 
and  myself  went  our  several  wajrs  feeling  convinced  that  our  Yorkshire 
friends  (judging  from  their  remarks)  had  spent  a  most  profitable  and 
pleasant  day. 

LiYEEPOoL  Still  Advances. 

Thrae  great  works  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  public  of  Liverp.)ol 
were  recently  completed  and  finally  passed  over  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
inhabitantg  of  the  dty — viz.,  the  opening  of  the  Kirkdale  Recreation 
Oronnd.  the  Newsham  Park  boulevard,  and  the  new  aviary  io  Stanley 
Park.  From  the  smallest  beginnings  theie  beneficial  resorte  now  number 
about  fi>rty,  the  acreage  beiog  nearly  800,  and  others  are  already  in  con- 
templation. 

The  Parks  and  Gardens  Committee,  under  the  charge  of  Alderman 
Ball,  the  Chairman,  proceeded  to  Kirkdale,  where,  on  the  site  of  the 
famous  gaol,  some  33,000  square  yardi  have  been  transformed  into  **  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  over,"  luxuriant  trees  and  shrnbs,  with 
charming  flowering  plants  being  well  established.  Alderman  Ball,  addreas- 
ing  tbe  large  nnmlMT  present,  spoke  of  the  de»ire  of  the  people  for  many 
yaars^  for  such  a  ground,  and  of  the  increasing  number  of  working-class 
dwellings,  amid  which  breathing  spaces  were  a  neoessity.  The  C  >rpora- 
tioB,  backed  by  public  opinion,  hai  purchased  the  site  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  price  of  £2000  an  acre,  in  all  £20,000,  The  cost  was  high; 
but  it  was  justified  by  its  utility  and  necessity,  and  the  site*  once  used  tit 
ihe  incarceration  of  criminals  was  in  the  future  to  l>e  devoted  to  honest 
Jiod  tboughtful  recreation  and  the  advanta^  of  the  children  of  the  densely 
popniated  area. 


Proceeding  to  Slanley  Piirk  another  surprise  was  in  store,  th^  old  lake 
having  liecn  filled  up.  and  the  splendid  ornamental  grounds,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  the  handsome  new  aviary  presented  by  Councillor  J.  II. 
Grant,  now  occupy  the  ground.  The  Chairman  aaid  the  cost  of  Isyin? 
out  the  ground  had  i>eeii  £'2185,  which  he  felt  sure  all  would  agree  was 
money  well  spent.  He  had  asked  the  Council  to  set  aside  a  modest  sam 
wherewith  to  build  the  aviary,  but  it  was  rejected,  and  they  bad  to  thank 
Councillor  Grant  for  s'>  great  a  gift,  also  'Mr.  William  Croas.  the  cele- 
brated nataralist.  for  the  splendid  collection  of  birds.  Mr.  Grant  and 
Mr.  Cross  briefly  replied.  Whilst  here  the  visitors  had  the  opportunity 
of  inspectinj^  the  new  Palm  house  (the  gifi  of  Mr.  Yates  Thompson), 
which  the  bn'dderi  expect  to  complete  by  October  next. 

The  boulevard,  oovering  16  J  acrep,  and  which  haa  cost  for  work, 
exclusive  of  purchase,  £8000.  was  next  opened.  Aldermaa  Ball  and  the 
Lird  Mayor  let  full  some  pertinent  remarks,  the  former  stating  that  until 
the  last  three  years  the  district  had  been  nes;lected,  owing  mainly  to  the 
apathy  of  the  inhabitants.  Parks  and  gardens  could  not  be  maintained 
withoute«pense,  and  if  the  people  who  enjoyed  their  privileges  declined 
to  bear  any  share  of  the  burden  they  were  bouud  to  take  the  conseqnencas. 
The  boulevsrd  extends  from  Prescot  Road  to  Sheil  Road.  He  desired 
Yo  thsnk  M'.  T.  M«y  Smith  for  his  co-opsration.  The  Lord  Mayor  said 
there  waa  not  a  city  in  tho  kingdom  which  had  exhibited  a  more 
enlightened  and  generous  sentlmeni  in  this  respect  than  Liverpool,  and 
he  hoped  they  would  continue  lo  apply  thcfngelves  diligently  to  this  great 
department  of  municipal  work.  The  R^tanie  Gardens,  Wavertree,  and 
Sefton  Park  were  insp'vtpd,  nnd  Mr.  Herbert,  the  chief,  and  Mr.  Guttrldge, 
next  in  romm;ind,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  excellent  work. 
-R.  P.  R.  

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  AS  STANDARDS. 

In  yonr  issue  for  June  8th.  page  472,  "  H.  R."  directs  attention  to  the 
growth  of  Pi  aches  n'ld  Nectarines  as  standards,  and  is  of  the  ppinion 
that  more  fruit  can  b"  growa  in  this  manner  than  from  training-in-the 
nsutl  wny  under  the  elas«.  I  have  long  hel  I  a  similar  opinion,  and  if  I 
wore  erectirg  a  house — without. the  restrictions  as  to  cost  which  are  so 
often  broDKht  to  bear  upon  the  building  of  iruit  houses — I  should  provide 
for  fh«»  growth  of  dwtrf  standard',  at  anv  rate  in  the  central  portion. 

What  is  required  for  this  system  of  Pejch  erowing  is  somewhat  lofty 
atrnctnros,  that  will  acommodatc  tho  trees  without  the  summer  growth 
pressing  agsinst  the  glass,  and  hsving  a  gond  width,  say  from  28  to 
.SO  feet.  In  Sreyd  Park  Gardens,  near  Bristol,  the  late  Mr.  James 
Derham  htd  a  fioe  Peach  house  erected  some  years  ago,  which  had  a 
curvdincar  roof,  with  the  glass  less  than  3  feet  from  the  grouni  surface. 
It  meauired  100  feet  in  1  ng  h  by  30  feet  m  width,  and  was  planted  with 
n  large  collection  of  tho  b.«a  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Trees  were  trained 
to  strained  wires  on  the  sides  of  the  h  uiie  to  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet,  the 
opntrsl  bed  having  stsndnrd-*  in  ihrce  rows  a'  a  sniiable  distance  apart. 
The  middle  row  was  worked  «»ii  laller  Stems  than  the  outside  trees, 
which  served  to  fill  the  space  m^ro  easily  and  quickly,  and  gave,  too,  a 
larger  surface  nf  fruit-benring  wo  »d.  Planted  disgonally  lii;ht  reached 
every  tree,  the  house  being  apan-roofed,  and  running  east  nnd  west. 

Heavy  erops  were  taken  from  theso  trees,  and  in  point  of  numbers  I 
am  sure  they  were  greater  than  conld  be  obtained  from  any  system  of 
training  arranged  to  fill  the  aame  sparse,  and,  what  is  interesting  to  the 
private  trrower,  a  much  greater  number  of  varieties  can  be  planted  in  this 
way,  unless  cordon  training  is  adopted. 

'in  tiie  spring,  when  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom,  this  hou*e  presented 
an  extremely  pretty  picture,  and  having  no  8ub-divi»ions  the  whote  of 
the  interior  could  bo  viewed  from  almost  any  point ;  while  doring  the 
ripening  period  there  was  ample  opportunity  lor  those  interested  to 
compare  one  variety  with  another.  I  will  not  B\y  that  the  same  perfect 
colour  can  I  e  had  from  standard  trees  as  from  those  trained,  and  the 
fruits  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  trellis.  It  would  be  scarcely 
reasonable  to  expect  such  a  thing,  because  the  ccniitions  are  at  variance 
somewhat  one  with  tne  other.  Fine  fruiu,  however,  were  grown,  and 
some  sorts  developed  a  very  nice  colour,  sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to 
satisfy  everyday  requirements ;  the  finer  and  brighter  coloured  fruits 
from  the  side  trellises  provided  for  special  purposes. 

As  "  H.  R."  points  out,  standard  trees  require  some  care  in  the  choice 
and  manipulation  of  tha  shoots  that  are  to  form  main  branches  and  future 
bearing  wood.  Disbudding  must  be  carefully  done,  and  the  aftergrowth 
regulated  according  to  its  strength  and  purpose.  Generally  speaking  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  leas  labour  is  involved  in  standard  training  than 
on  trellises,  as  both  summer  and  winter  tying  are  obvisted. 

As  before  stated,  however,  lofty,  wide  structures  are  necessary  for 
carrying  on  this  mode  of  Peach  growing  with  pleasure  and  profit,  for 
when  crowded  much  trouble  is  given  in  the  daily  attendance,  which  is  not 
returned  in  the  ultimate  results.  A  border  of  suitable  depth,  and  from 
10  feel  to  12  feet  in  width,  would  afford  a  large  rootrun  for  young  trees 
that  is  certain  to  promote  an  exuberant  growth  for  a  time.  Careful 
root-nruniiig  would  be  necessary  to  auppress  this,  otherwise  the  trees 
would  beoome  a  thicket  and  produce  scanty  crops  of  poorly  coloured 
fruits.  Kot  only  is  this  so,  but  the  labour  expended  on  pinching  off 
waste  lateral  growth  would  be  considerable. 

All  trees  and  varieties  do  not  grow  alike,  so  th  it  it  does  not  follow 
that  root-pruning  need  be  carried  out  on  every  tree.  Those  that  show 
signs  of  becoming  too  stron?  in  summer  growth  are  better  marked  while 
in  leaf,  and  operated  on  either  in  late  autumn  or  early  winter.  Root- 
pruning  in  such  trees  has  a  wonderful  influence  on  the  future  growth,  and 
once  well  checked  by  encouraging  fibroim  roots,  it  is  usually  a  long  tima 
before  they  give  any  further  trouble. — W.  S.,  Wilts, 
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Recent  Weather  in  London.  — TIm  heat  that  wa  ezp«rieaa«<l 
earlj  lut  wtek  ibowcd  Mm*  alga*  of  dimination  oa  Saturday  and 
Stmday,  but  tha  fall  la  temprratuTe  waa  not  iaffieieot  to  make  tba  con- 
ditlooa  reall;  pleasant.  Thanderttorm*  ha**  thrcaUDcd.  but  in  the 
metropolia  the;  biTe  bfrn  Tsr;  local,  and  not  pir^cuUrlf  tevere. 
Wadneaday  opened  InleDsely  hot. 

Ror&L  HoBTtcuLiOBAL  Society. — The  next  Tnut  and  Floral 

mratini;  of  tho  Bojal  Horlienllaral  Society  will  be  held  on  Tueadaj, 
Jnly  2Stb,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Sireel,  Weitminater,  I  to  5  P.U.  A 
Uotareon  "Seed  Diiperail"  will  be  given  at  three  o'dlook  bj  Profeaaor 
Q.  S.  Bonlger, 

HoNOtTR  TO   A   Beitish   Hosticultubist.— We  learn  wiih 

great  .pleasure  that  hli  Majealy  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  by  deem  signed 
■tLaeken,  on  Jane  STth  last,  haa  conferred  on  Dr.  Makwell  T.  Maaleri, 
the  editor  of  (he  "  Gardenen'  Chronicle,"  the  honour  of  Officer  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold.  No  one  could  have  been  more  daierting  of  the  hononr 
than  the  recipient. 

Death    of    Majob    Mason.  —  Major   Maion   of   The   Firs, 

Tarwick,  died  at  one  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  July  14ih,  at  the  age  o' 
MTenty-elght,  after  being  ill  only  a  day.  He  was  the  senior  borough 
Magistrate,  and  senior  county  magistrate  after  Lord  Lelgb.  He  spent 
the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  old  East  India  Company. 
He  wu  the  aoD  of  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Mason,  K.C.B.,  and  (he  graudsoD 
of  Visconnt  Hood.  Horticulturists  will  be  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Major  Mbsod,  u  he  was  an  ardent  orchidist. 

EecALLOMiA    PBILIPPI  ANA  .—This  is  one  of  the  bast  hardy 

shmba  that  flower  in  Jn'y,  and  by  far  the  best  of  the  Eicalloniaa.  While 
Ui*  other  species  sre  tender  near  London,  E.  philippiana  will  aland  any 
ordinary  winter  in  the  open  wilh  impanitf.  It  was  introduced  from 
Chili  nearly  thirty  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Veil ch  of  Chelsea,  and  is  quite 
worthy  of  j'ar  more  extended  cultiTstion  than  it  receirea.  It  ia  suitable 
either  (or  beds  on  lawns  or  as  a  single  plant  where  a  low  shmb  li 
required,  aa  it  grows  freely  in  any  sunny  situation,  proiided  the  soil  is 
nodaralely  good.  The  Baiithon>icented  flowers  are  indiTidually  small. 
but  are  borne  in  such  profusion  on  the  terminal  and  lateral  afaoots  as  to 
amply  compensate  for  their  lack  of  size.  They  are  pure  white  in  colour, 
The  leaves  are  small,  finely  serrated,  and  of  a  rich  deep  green.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  balr-ripeo«d  wood,  inserted  in  ssndy 
■oil,  and  plunged  in  alight  bottom  heat. — C 

CoTTAnBB?'  Flowebs. — Thote  whose  builneu  It  Is  to  visit  the 

gardens  of  the  hardworkcrs  in  oor  rural  districls  not  infrequently  come 
upni!  some  evidence  of  taste  in  Sower  gardening  that  surprise  and  deli"ht 
even  tbe  most  satiated.  A  few  days  since  at  A^lesd  I  saw  in  the  garden 
■nrronndlng  the  cottag«  of  a  cowman  a  msrvelloos  show  in  which  tender 
and  hardy  annuals,  perennials,  tender  plants,  Rages,  cllmben,  and  other 
things  were  most  beautifully  and  eDectively  blended,  giving  a  wealth  of 
floral  beauty  such  as  could  not  have  been  in  so  limited  a  space  excelled 
anywhere.  Certainly  not  the  most  able  gardener  In  the  kingdom  could 
have  done  better.  Hardy  annuals  especially  were  wondrously  effective, 
and  there  was  ample  material  for  a  long  succession  of  bloom.  Tba  entire 
garden  was  as  neat  aa  it  was  beautiful.  The  border,  which  was  of  Z  ahspe, 
was  some  50  feel  long,  and  there  were  other  portions  in  addition.  A  little 
home  made  greenhouse  nestling  close  to  the  cottage  showed  where  the 
Begonias  and  other  tender  plants  had  been  wintered.  Away  on  one  side 
of  an  open  common  at  ConledoB  I  went  into  a  cottage  garden  of  oblong 
•h«pe  enelosed  by  a  neat  hedge.  Passing  up  on  one  side  I  could  but 
admire  the  flue  crops  of  diverse  vegetables  in  it,  and  at  the  extreme  end 
was  a  big  collection  of  box  bee  hivea  full  of  acrive  workers.  Crossing 
behind  these  I  lound  on  each  side  of  the  other  side  path  a  border  2  feet 
widc.agreatporlion  of  which  wasfull  of  one  of  the  most  beautlfol  selections 
of  dwarf  Snapdragons,  of  Sutton's  Superb  strain,  I  have  ever  seen,  backed 
by  taller  and  lovely-hncd  Scabloua,  whilst  on  tbo  other  side  wer«  great 
numbers  of  Ten-week  Stocks  In  brilliant  flower,  and  nnmerona  other 
plants.  Roses,  home  worked,  were  plenlifnl.  It  was  a  surprise  as  wel) 
aa  a  delight.  Tbeootlager  was  an  ordinary  woodman,  but  one  of  exceeding 
industry  and  endowed  with  fine  taste. — Obbebveb. 


PLAHTINQ  Savoyk — It  is  not  necessary  to  plant  Savoy*  b«foT» 

this  month.  If  possible  ohooae  a  dull  period  previons  to  nin.  If  planting 
Is  very  dry  weather  cut  a  small  trench,  which  flU  with  water,  plMit,],flU' 
in  some  soil,  and  water  again. — S. 

HoBTicuLTUKAL   CtitiB. — The  Informal  dinner  of  tiie  Horti- 

caltoral  CInb,  when  the  foreign  visltora  to  the  R.H.S.  Conferenea  wer» 
•ntartained  last  week,  proved  a  great  success,  and  the  utmost  good- 
feeling  wai  expressed  by  >he  gneats,  who  greatly  appreciated  the 
enlertainmoBt.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  presided  in  the  absence  ol  Sir 
John  D.  T,  Llewelyn,  BorL,  M.F.,  whose  parliamentary  duties  obliged 
him  to  quit  early.  Messrs.  Veitch  supplied  flne  Roses,  flowers,  and 
plants  for  the  tables,  and  Messrs.  Bonyard  some  fifteen  varieties  of 
Kent  Strawberries  which  astonished  the  visiters.  Messrs.  Sivcn  ienl 
orchard  houae  Cherries,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Monro,  Cherries  from  the  open. 

Pgbiploca  OB.XCA. — This  charming  hardy  climber  ia  a  nattre- 

of  aontbern  Enrope  and  Syria.  It  ia  not  so  much  grown  now  a*  It 
used  to  be.  Clematis,  Koses,  and  Ampelopais  having  soperseded  it.  Il 
i),  however,  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  auy  garden,  more  espedalty  for 
those  places  where  no  other  elimber  aeema  to  be  able  to  thrive,  as  the 
Periplooa  will  grow  almost  anywhere  and  in  any  kind  of  soiL  The- 
oppoiite  leaves  are  orate  in  shape,  4  or  9  inches  long,  by  aboat  S  inchea- 
wide,  of  a  bright,  ahiniog  green,  and  glabrona  on  bob  anrfaoea.  Tbe- 
flowers  are  borne  in  large  corymb),  opening  in  July  and  Angntt,  and 
are  of  a  brownish  colour  covered  on  the  inside  with  short  while  hairs. 
The  plant  ia  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers. — C. 

HiDIECua   HBTKE0PHTL1.U9.  — This   plant   famishes  a  good 

example  of  the  beneficial  results  produced  by  border  cuUnre  on  plants 
which  have  behaved  in  on  altogether  unsatisfactory  manner  in  pots.  For 
several  years  it  was  grown  in  the  temperate  house  at  Eew  a*  a  pet  plant, 
never  miking  more  than  an  ordinary  looking  plant,  and  not  flowering. 
In  the  spring  of  1B99,  however,  a  speoituen  2  feet  high  was  planted  in  a 
sunny  position  in  the  Meiicau  house,  where  It  quickly  grew  out  of 
recognition,  making  a  perfect  pyramid,  12  feet  high  and  6  feet  through  at 
the  baie,  in  nine  months.  Early  this  year  growth  was  cheehed  and  the 
shoots  thinned,  and  it  flowered  very  freely.  It  i*  a  native  of  New 
Soath  Wales,  and  varies  eonsiderably  in  habir,  the  leaves  of  soum  plant* 
being  entire,  others  deeply  lobed,  while  the  flowers  also  vary  grsadyiit 
size.  The  Kew  plint  has  soft  pithy  growths  covered  wilh  spines,  Tb» 
leaves  sre  decidedly  ornamental,  light  green,  and  deeply  lobed,  the  Iobe» 
varying  from  three  to  Ave  on  different  leaves.  The  flowers  are  about  the 
same  size  as  those  of  H.  Manihot — >.«.,  6  to  7  inches  across— and  bav«  the 
tame  maroon  bbtch  at  the  base  of  the  pelals,  but  instead  of  being 
primrose  yellow,  as  in  that  spei;ies,  they  are  white,  wilh  a  longitudinal 
mark  of  rose  on  the  outside  of  each  peul.  Altogether  the  flower  is  most 
striking  and  beautirol,  its  only  lanlt  being  it*  short  life,  as  it  is  only  at 
its  best  for  about  eighteen  hoar*. — W.  D. 

The  Chabteb  op  the  Botal  Hoeticcltiieal  Society.— 

I  may  reply  to  your  correspondent  of  lost  week  in  relerence  to  the  above 
subject.  An  esteemed  member  of  the  Council  informs  ma  that  Uie 
special  object  of  the  general  meeting  of  tbe  Fellows  oouTened  for  Friday 
next  is  to  submit  to  the  Privy  Council  an  amended  charter  to  replae* 
theold.  cumbroua,snd  quite  out-of-dste  charter  which  was  granted  by  ber 
Majesty  in  council  Id  the  twenly.fouith  year  of  her  reign,  and  by  lirtoeof 
tbe  existence  of  which  the  Society's  hands  are  much  tied  In  relation  to  (ha 
more  modem  and  advanced  condition  of  horticulture.  It  has  alsobteB 
found,  on  eoniulting  eminent  counsel,  that  the  existing  bye-laws  relating 
to  the  election  of  the  fifth  portion  of  the  Cooncil  annually  are  not  in 
accordance  wilh  the  charter,  and  it  was  some  time  since  promised  that 
wbeneyer  fundi  for  the  purpose  could  be  obluned  *aeh  changeein  the 
charter  should  be  sought  for  a*  are  so  much  needed.  Ohrioosly  thtfe 
ean  be  tittle  object'on  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  amended  charter,  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  see,  because  it  is  general  in  il*  natnr*^ 
and  no  doubt  the  Fellows  asbembled  at  the  meeting  will  cordially  assent 
to  the  request  to  tbe  Privy  Council  for  a  new  charter  being  made.  The 
chief  intereat  lo  the  Felbws  will  centre,  should  the  request  of  Ihe  Society 
be  gronUd,  on  tbe  proposed  new  bye-laws  which  will  have  to  be  ttxa.*- 
lated,  as  Ihe  granting  of  •  new  charter  will  abrogate  all  other  hye>Uw*i 
These  b}  t-  laws,  it  is  hoped,  the  Council  w  ill  print,  and  circulate  eoide*  i^ 
to  all  the  Fellows  folly  a  fortnight  before  tbe  general  meeting  oiUed  to  , 
oondder  theai,  and  that  when  amendments  seem  to  be  backed  by  a 
oonsiderable  body  ol  Fellows,  if  proposed,  no  atnpid  stonewallism  will  be 
interposed  to  prevent  their  acceptance.  The  Society  is,  of  course 
composed  of  the  Fellows,  and  not  of  the  Council,  and  the  best  way  to 
insure  lis  procperily  is  to  treat  Ihe  Fellow*  with  tbe  fullest  respect 
nndconildanttion.—A.  Dean. 
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XaxaOKOXiOOZCAlt  OBBBKVATXOVB  at  CBZS'WICX. 

— Takea  in  the  Hoyai  Hoitioaltural  Sodety^s  Gardens—height  aboTe 
lefel24feet. 


DateL 


July. 


or 


Temperature  of  the 
Air. 


Temperature  of 

tne  Soil. 

At    9  A.M. 


At  9  ▲.K. 


Dry  1  Wet 
iBulo.  Bulb. 


Day.  Night 


4» 

.a 

i 


•a 

P4 


^ 

» 

^ 
5 


I 


Sunday..  9  N.N.W. 
AIoaday..lO  s.«.W. 
Tueaday  11  5S..S.E. 
Wod'sdayl2  S.8.K. 
Thursday  18,  W.N.W. 
IWday  ..14  S.S.W. 
Satttiday  16  W.5J.W. 


deg. 

66 -7 
71-8 
74  •« 
62-8 

ce-9 

66-7 


deg. 
62-0 
61-1 
«4-8 
65-8 
57-5 
58*2 
66-6 


deg. 
77 -tl 
72*9 
82-6 
76-9 
731 
70-6 
71-7 


deg. 

56-4 
67-9 


ins. 
0-11 


At 
1-ft. 
deep. 


deg. 

67-7 
67-8 


I 


At       At 
2-ft.,    4-ft. 
deep. ,  deep. 


■♦*  w 


o 


BO 

So 
H 


deg. 
(53-2 
63*6 


Meaxs 


68-2      60-8      75 1 


69-9 

— 

07-2 

63-7 

64*9 

—     ,   69-4 

64-2 

67-7        —     ,   67-4 

64-5 

48-3       — 

65-8 

64  1 

67-5       — 

66-2 

63-7 

Total, 

57-6 

0*11 

67-4 

63-9 

deg. 

58-1 
68-5 
58-8 
58-9 
59-2 
6^5 
59-7 


deg. 

4S-1 
51-5 
56-5 
57*5 
64-3 
39-1 
511 


590  :    51-2 


The  weather  during  the  week  haa  been  very  hot,  Tuesday,  the 
lith  lost.,  being  one  of  the  hottest  days  experienced  this  summer,  as 
only  on  one  occasion  has  the  glass  registered  a  higher  temperalure^ 
«hieh  was  on  the  Sth  ult.,  aihen  it  read  82-7°  in  thd  shade.  A  little  raiu 
Mellon  ihe  10th  inst 

Utbiculakia  Endresi. — This  pretty  stove  plant  is  not  as 

•often  seen  as  it  might  be,  for  without  a  doubt  it  is  well  worth  growing, 
sod  provided  safBcient  heat  and  moisture  are  forthcoming  no  great 
•amount  of  skill  is  needed  in  its  culture.  The  habit  ot  the  plant  is  to 
throw  op  Hi  leaves  and  tl..wer:»  from  a  slender  creeping  rhizome,  and 
for  this  reason  broad  shallow  basketi  with  a  thin  compost,  a  good  deal  like 
4kat  osed  for  Orchids,  may  be  allowed.  While  growing  and  flowering  a 
large  quantity  of  water  is  needed,  but  when  at  rest  much  less  is  required 
though  no  greater  or  more  frequent  mistake  is  made  than  drying  the 
roots  severely  at  this  season. — H. 

Cauliflowehs.— With  regard  lo  the  Cauliflowers  alluded  to  on 

page  44, 1  sead  3'ou  a  tanple.  I  regret  that  it  is  not  a  good  one,  but  it 
ts  the  best  I  have  now,  the  crop  being  about  done.  The  largest  of  these 
heads  have  been  lifted  ten  duys,  and  placed  in  a  cool  shed.  Possibly  I, 
like  *'  A.  D.,"  on  page  33,  exaggerated  a  trifle  in  saying  th^y  averaged 
6  inches  in  diameter,  but  3'ou  can  decide  for  yourself.  I  had  several 
heads  both  larger  and  smaller  than  the  sample.  They  were  grown  on  a 
south  border,  and  treated  in  the  usual  way  for  Cabbage.  1  considered 
ihe  frost  of  the  third  week  was  very  severe,  over  20°  being  registered. 
The  plants  were  very  much  cut  then,  but  caoce  on  rapidly  afterwards. 
I  shall  certainly  try  the  plan  another  year  again. — K.  M.  D.  [The 
larger  of  the  two  Cauliflowers  received  was  7  inches  in  diameter,  but 
measared  9  inches  following  the  contour  ot  the  close  white  head.  That 
it  had  kept  so  close  for  ten  days  in  a  ^ool  shed  affords  evidence  of  the 
nsefulneas  of  cool  storage  for  retarding  for  exhibition  or  otherwise.  We 
have  many  times  tried  the  plan  by  which  **li.  M.  D.'*  was  fo  fortunate 
and  sometimes  with  a  measure  of  success  when  the  winters  were  the 
reverse  of  severe.  Our  correspondent  is  not  particularly  elucidatory  as 
to  the  date  of  his  solitary  severe  frost,  which  occurred  during  tbo  **  third 
week."] 

Where  Our  Fruits  Come  From.— Last  week  the  new  Pear 

season  may  be  said  to  have  opeced,  as  the  first  arrival  of  new  fresh 
Fears  came  to  London  from  Portugal,  and  were  at  once  bought  from 
ike  auctioneers  who  received  them.  It  may  be  added  that  at  the  present 
time  we  are  receiving  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Strawberries  from  France, 
ftlso  Apricots.  Oranges  come  from  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  Many 
Londoners  are  astonished  at  what  may  be  termed  the  curious  looking 
oew  fruits  now' on  show  in  the  windows  of  the  high-class  fruiterers. 
They  are  of  a  flatish,  oblong  shape,  and  when  ripe  carry  a  deep,  mt-llowod 
apricot  colour.  These  are  Mangoes,  and  they  come  from  the  Eust  Indies. 
Hoge  vanloads  of  curiously  packed  crater  may  be  seen  daily  passing  at  a 
rapid  pace  through  Fleet  Street,  westwards.  Each  crate  contains  a  bunch 
of  Bananas,  and  these  come  from  the  Canaries.  Never  were  such  largo 
qnanUiies  of  these  dainty,  yellow-fingered  fruits  sent  into  London  before, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  in  time  the  best  of  them  will  be  obtainable  as 
cheaply  as  four  a  penny.  For  every  hundredweight  eiten  in  London 
twenty  years  ago  a  ton  at  least  is  consumed  now.  The  cheap  black 
Grapes  now  on  show  come  chiefly  from  Guernsey  and  some  from  Belgium. 
Ths  really  choice  Grapes  are  home  grown,  and  are  now  in  perfection. 
Pins  Applei  come  from  the  A  sores. — (**  Westminster  Gazette.") 


Sweet   Peas. — Sweet  Pens  are  very  prolific  in  flowering,  but 

their  period  of  blooming  is  soon  past  if  pods  are  allowed  to  form.  In 
order  to  extend  the  period  during  which  flowers  may  be  picked  the 
cutting  should  be  free,  or  pods  removed  before  the  seed  swells.-*0.  S. 

Salt  as  a  Weed  Killer. — Although  there  are  many  excellent 

weed'destroying  preparations  on  the  market,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
salt  acts  promptly  in  destroying  the  growth  of  weeds  on  walks.  The 
common  or  agricultural  salt  does  for  the  purpose,  and  it  should  be  spread 
evenly  on  the  walks  in  dry  hot  weather.— E. 

Seedling  Wallflowers.— The  transplanting  or  pricking  out 

of  young  Wallflowers  must  now  be  done  if  sturdy  bushy  plants  are  needed 
for  autumn  planting.  If  placed  out,  4  to  6  inches  apart,  in  good  soil  they 
will  develop  into  nice  plants.  They  are  commonly  left  too  long  in  tho 
seed  beds  and  their  tissues  made  tender  by  crowding  ;  then  people  wonder 
why  the  plants  die  in  winter. — B.  H. 

Strawberry  Fillbasket.— We  notice  Mr.  Pearson's  remarks 

on  page  33  last  week,  and  particularly  so  as  to  Fillbasket.  Now,  we 
and  others  consider  the  flavour  very  good,  and  as  we  have  not  sent  this 
Strawberry  out  to  the  trade  at  present,  the  stock  being  small,  we  do  not 
think  he  can  have  this  variety.  It  was  only  issued  retail  last  year.  It  is 
a  prodigious  cropper,  and  we  consider  a  grand  variety — Royal  Sovereign 
crossed  by  Latest  of  AH. — Laxton  Bros. 

Plant  Mimicry. — There  are  a  few  instances  of  protective 

mimicry  in  plants,  though  in  general  plants  protect  themselves  by 
spines,  hairs, and  poisonous  secrtstions.  Tbe  "Stone  Mesembryanthemum" 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  resembles,  says  a  transatlantic  contemporary, 
the  stones  among  which  it  grows,  and  thus  escapes  the  notice  of  wild 
herbivorous  animals.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  many  plants  growing 
in  the  stony  soil  of  the  Karoo  have  their  tubers  so  like  the  stones  around 
them  that  when  the  plant  is  not  in  leaf  one  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  other. 

Adiantum    capillus   Veneris    fiebum.— The   finely  cut 

fronds  of  this  variety  are  very  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  kind. 
Eich  of  the  leaflets  is  cut  up  Into  a  large  nuaiber  of  very  narrow 
divisions,  and  this  gives  tho  plant  a  very  light  and  pretty  eflect  quite 
distinct  from  crested  kinds,  which  are  not  always  beautiful.  It  is  not 
much  known,  and  one  may  enter  a  number  of  collections  without  seeing 
a  plant  of  it,  but  one  occasionally  s<es  it.  It  is  of  very  easy  culture 
in  a  rather  warmer  house  than  suits  the  typical  form,  as  if  grown  in 
a  very  cool  structure  the  fronds  are  apt  to  damp. — C.  H. 

Methods  op  Heating. — The  time  for  considering  the  question 

of  providing  and  maintaining  desired  temperatures  in  the  winter  is  un- 
doubtedly the  summer,  but  the  consideration  is  often  deferred  to  long. 
We  are  reminded  of  this  subject  by  tho  following  pertinent  observations 
in  tho  latest  issued  trade  list  of  the  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company. 
The  efficient  warming  and  ventilation  of  large  public  buildings  and 
dwelling  houses  is  a  subject  which  is  now  receiving  much  =iore  attention 
than  formerly,  and  no  one  ^>ill  dispute  the  necessity  of  artificial  heating 
during  the  winter  months.  There  are  a  great  many  'systems,'  some 
simple  and  some  very  complicated,  but  our  experience  is  that  as  a  rule 
the  most  simple  is  the  most  efficient,  and  while  admitting  that  a  system  of 
low  pressure  hot  water  is  not  always  the  most  convenient,  but  that  hot 
air  is  convenient,  we  give  the  preference  to  hot  water,"  Tne  majority  of 
practical  men  will,  we  suspect,  agree  with  the  preference  indicated,  and 
assuredly  the  Company  provides  ample  and  varied  means  in  the  several 
apparatus  illustrated  for  accomplishing  the  object  in  view. 

«•  One  and  All  *'  Flower  Show.— The  new  schedule  hat 

been  issued  for  the  •*  One  and  All "  Fiower  Show,  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  August  The  schedule  this  year  is  in  two  parts,  and  contains 
offers  of  prises  calculated  to  stimulate  every  kind  of  horticultural  excel- 
lence amongst  working  people  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  prizes,  over 
1000  in  number,  include  a  silver  champion  cup  by  Countess  Grey  ;  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  medals  by  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  ; 
a  silver  cup  by  Miss  Wilmolt,  V.M.H. ;  an  original  water-colour  drawing 
by  Miss  Marie  Lowe  (Mrs.  Hensley)  ;  special  prizes  offered  by  many 
Co-operative  Societies  ;  £150  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company;  and  £200 
by  the  Council  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association.  The 
increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  classes  is  very  notable.  One  new 
class  is  a  novel  departure  in  the  direction  of  educational  judging.  The 
judges  are  to  announce  the  points  of  excellence  upon  which  these  particular 
awards  will  rest,  thu  object  being  to  instruct  exhibitors  and  growers  in 
what  is  good  and  what  bad  in  each  kind  of  garden  production.  Copies  of 
schedules  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr* 
£.  0.<Greening,  3,  Agar  Street^  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 
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THE   UPLANDS. 

T'hbbe  Ale  pwMraw  nddtatiml  domaias  round  Btmingham  noted 
for  tlwlr  hortiBnltiiral  feat  niva,  aad  coaipieaova  aaoa  git  them  is  '*The 
Dplandf/'  Uia  fifaamnng  Iumbo  of  T.  W.  WeUey,  Esq^  of  rerolver  fame. 
It  U'titaaled  aboat  threa  aad  a  half  milfa  from  tbe  Town  Hall,  Birmiiig* 
bam,  borderiog  on  the  western  tilbtarb  of  Edgbaaton  at  Selly  Hill.  It  is  alto 
almost  within  pUtol'-ahot  to  tha  west  of  Highbnrj,  and  at  a  much  closer 
range  ot  fire  to  the  residence  of  his  brother-ia>law,  Mr.  Charles  Winn, 
alflo  oalled  Tbe  Uplandi — the  two  residences  doselj  adjo^ing  each 
other,  andcttrioQilj,  also,  bntb  being  nnted  for  tbeir  horticultaral  qoalifi* 
oatioDS,  the  one  (Mr.  Weble}  's)  for  garden  ■nenery  and  tho  other  for 
Orehids,  espeoiallv  Cjpripediami,'  of  .which  latter  genus  Mr.  Winn  raised 
seyeral  choice  hybrids  within  the  last  few  years. 

Rererting  from  this  digression,  it  must  be  remarked  that  The  Uplands, 
as  its  appellation  significantly  indicates,  comprises  chiefly  steeply  rising 
ground,  surmounted  by  the  commodious  domicile,  with  a  south-esstem 
aspect,  the  ground  readily  lending  itielf  to  the  extensive  and  elaborate 
rock  garden,  and  of  which  the  accompanying  beautiful  photographic 
illustration  Tfig.  16)  will  eonrey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  features  far 
beyond  the  pen  and  ink  sketch  could  do.  The  rockery  in  question  was 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Fulham  &  Sons  about  four  yeara  ago,  and  msy 
perhaps  be  considered  the  o?tef  d'murre,  according  to  its  size,  of  the  firm*s 
manifold  similar  creations.  The  general  features  of  the  rock  garden  were 
designed  by  Mr.  William  Spinks  (the  locally  well*known  Isndscape 
gardener  to  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull),  as  well  as  other  portions  ot  the 
grounds,  and  all  of  which  reflect  much  credit  on  his  taste  and  skill.  Mr. 
Webley  is  a  strong  l>elieTer  in  *Uhoroughneif,"  and  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  numerous  improvements  of  his  delightful  and,  it  may  be  sately  bald, 
altogether  unique  garden,  nothing  was  spared  to  effect  the  purpose. 


In  attemptirg  to  delineate  a  few  of  the  principal  features  of  tbe 
pleifsore  grounds,  ne  purpoie  to  commence  at  tne  base  of  the  principsl 
fs^ade  ot  the  house,  and  from  which  a  partial  bur  intercbting  \iew  of 
the  aurrounding  ground  and  rock  garden  is  obtained.  A  grarsy 
undulating  glade— a  portion  of  which  is  depicted  in  the  illustration 
(flg.'  16)~commence8  almost  immediately  at  the  site  indicsted,  and  is 
bordered  on  the  lower  side  by  a  wide  belting  of  trees  and  thmhs, 
effectivelv  screening  the  abode  and'  grounds  fr,om  public  view.  The 
opposite  higher  rising  side  of  the  glade  is  furnished  with  a  broad  and 
irregular  bordering  ol  choice  trees  snd  shrubs,  among  «« hich  there  are 
several  both  rare  and  costly.  Particularly  noticeable  are  three  or  four 
small  specimens  of  the  elegant  Cedrus  atlantira  aurea,  and  such  aa 
Cnpressus  Lawsoniana  Westerianuin,  R^'tinospora  fiiifera  aurea,  R.  filif.  ra 
pjrramidali*,  Abies  oonc«i1or  viols'^ ea,  A.  Sieboldi,  A.  pungens  ^'auca,  and 
(he  siiikingty  effectire  Coiii  er  Ceding  aliantica  glaiica,  ihi'i  ktaodine  out 
in  bold  relief  amidbt  a  colony  of  green  and  gulden  Hollies  and  Yc>wp. 
Provision  is  made  alonif  the  front  poriion  of  the  border  in  the  bhape 
of  informal  apaces  for  the  rereptir»n  of  spring  and  summer  bedding 
flowers,  such  as  Xarci^bi  and  Tulips  for  the  former  purpose,  and 
"Geraniums"  for  the  latter,  the  colouration  of  the  f^omerH  alTording  a 
pleasing  relief  to  the  rich  and  varied  gr  enery  of  the  shrubs  at  the  rear. 

Proceeding  downwards  we  arrive  at  the  upper  end  of  tbe  rock  and  watf  r 
garden,  and  from  which  coign  of  vantage  a  persf  ective  view  of  this  and 
the  scenery  beyond  is  obtauif  d,  including  the  not  too  picturesque  wind- 
water  engine,  attached  to  a  deep  well  on  the  otjnfines  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  grounds,  for  (he  purpose  of  forcing  a  supply  of  water  into  a  tank  at 
the  bsck  of  the  premises  above,  from  which  it  gravitates  through  an 
underground  conduit  to  the  rockery  below,  while  the  waste  water  of  the 
tank  is  reconducted  to  the  welL 

In  close  proximity  to  the  trio  of  picturesque  old  Oaks,  renret ented 
on  the  right  hand  of  tho  photo  in  question,  the  btreamlet  supplying  the 
rockery  below  issues  uno^tentatiuusly  from  a  secluded  part  of  the  rocky 
bank  beneath,  thence  flowing  placidly  onward  until  it  reaches  the  head  of 
the  fhU,  and  passing  on  lesps  from  crag  to  crag  till,  shrouded  by  tall- 
growing  aquatic  vegetation,  it  falls  into  the  ornamental  pool  below.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  tho  sides,  nooks,  and  crannies  of  the 
rocky  streamlet  are  clothed  with  a  suitable  contingent  of  sub^khrubby, 
semi-aquatio  planta,  disposed  with  much  judgment  and  taste*  Several 
of  tho  plants  are  novelties,  one  being  a  remarkably  dwarf  variety  of  Pinus 
strobns,  said  to  be  upwarda  of  forty  years  old.  about  18  inches  high,  of  a 
spreading  habit,  snd  supposed  to  be  the  only  plant  of  its  kind  extant.  In 
a  auitable  nook  two  or  three  t>h&pely  plants  of  Yucca  gloriosa,  smidst 
other  vegetation,  proved  most  efTective.  In  another  nook  a  small  colony 
of  Cypripedium  spectsbile  attrscted  notice,  as  also  a  flourishing  plant  of 
Cotoneaster  horizontalis  climbing  the  face  of  a  Inrge  boulder.  In  another 
quiet  and  sheltered  recess  was  noticed  the  stately  Arum  Lily  (Ricbardia 
SBtbiopica)  throwing  up  their  creamy,  vsse*shapea  inflorescence  in  profu* 
sion,  having  survived  the  winter's  cold  with  impunity  in  their  wstery  bed. 

In  the  illustration  only  a  portion  of  the  lake  is  shown,  inelndipg  a 
small  portion  of  the  Rhododendrons  clothing  the  Island  in  tbe  centre, 
and  which  were  most  effective  a  hen  in  full  bloom  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  and  the  shadows  of  whose  pendulous  boughs  in  company  with  tall 
Ferns  and  other  suitable  vegetation  were  reflected  on  still  water  around. 
Tbe  margin  of  the  lake  is  fringed  with  a  variety  of  waterside  plants, 
including  Urge  specimens  of  the  elegant  Bamboo,  Arundinaria  SImonsi, 
fipirasas  in  variety,  large  numbers  of  Typhas  latifolia,  angnstifoiia,  and 


the  pmty  minima,. eonuDonly  hot  rrroncously  ealled  Bollmshei  ioatead 
of  Cat's-tail  or  ReedrMace,  the  BiillrDsbes  leknging  to  the  gensa 
Soirpus.  A  collection  of  Marliae's  hybrid  Water  Lilies  distribated  Ov«r 
the  pool  are  in  process  of  trial  with  some  prospect  of  success.  The  water 
is  enlivened  by  shoala  of  golden  carp  and  other  fish  glistening  in  the 
sunshine,  which  leap  above  its  placid  surfaee  in  pnrsiiit  of  the  mwary  fiiea. 

In  addition  to  the  rodkery  already  adverted  to,  the  idea  ooenrred  to 
Mr.  W4  bley  to  extend  it,  so  as  to  repreient  a  roi4ty  rivulet  croasiag  • 
valley,  and  emptying  into  a  deep  tree»bagir€  poad  beyond.  Another 
feature  In  this  portion  of  the  grounds  ars  the  large  b^s  of  Rhododeo- 
droas  near  the  Iske,  not  planted  in  the  **  dotting "  aystem  nsnally  eeen, 
but  in  mssies  of  one  variety  osch  of  tbe  best  sorts  extsat.  Tbe 
system  in  qaestion  was  adopted  to  a  still  greater  degree,  aa  evidenced 
by  a  Isrge  bed  near  by  containing  nearly  100  plants  of  Rhododendron 
Purity,  and  the  white  flowers  of  which,  en  tnosss,  produced  a  most 
striking  effect,  especially  in  comparison  with  the  dozens  of  the  former 
mentioned  sssemblsges  of  varieties.  The  foregoing  instances  are  object 
lessons,  and  serve  to  illustrate  Mr.Webley's  ideal  of  colour  **  massing"  in 
vegetation.  

Spsce  would  not  allow  of  partionlar  mention  of  the  other  numeroua 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  everywhere  to  be  obserred  about  the  grounds, 
though  note  must  be  made  of  the  eleganti  and  richly  coloured  Japaneeo 
Acers.  (jolden  Oaks,  Ghent  Azaleas.  Crimson  Thorns,  Lilacs,  Cvtisua 
embellishing  the  shrubberies  around,  while  trees,  sr?h  as  Weeping  £Iras> 
Copper  Beeches,  and  others  growing  in  luitsble  positions  charact^'riie  tbe 
taller  growing  arboreal  scenery.  Amongst  them  was  noticeal'le  a  tall 
variety  of  Beech,  whose  peculiar  twisted  branches  and  fatttgiate  habit,  if 
nor  bandrame,  is  decidedly  picturesque.  It  is  saii  to  be  tbe  only  spec'men 
in  Europe.  «_« 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  pleasure  grounds  there  is  a  trnnis  lawn, 
with,  on  the  higher  ground  immediately  above,  a  f  ower  garden  with  the 
formal  beds  dispo^d  over  the  neatly  kept  turf;  the  he's  are  rendered 
giy  during  the  sptiner  season  wl'h  masses  of  Narcissi  and  Tulips,  and  in 
summer  time  by  ''Geraniums,"  yellow  Calceolarias,  and  Penistemons. 
Roses  of  course  find  a  hf  me  here,  and  at  the  time  rf  our  xisU  the  rosery. 
with  itslonfr  nsrrnw  beds,  separsted  by  neatly  kept  grass  paths,  promised 
a  **  fesst  of  Roces,"  worthy  alone  of  a  second  viitit.  Hillar  Hoses,  too,  are 
highly  cheiished.  as  evidenced  by  an  avenue  of  several  of  tho  best  kinds, 
ineludintf  such  as  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar,  Crimson  Rambler.  Aiinie  of 
Gtersti'in,  Lord  Pmzance,  Br«»nda.  Flora  Mclvor,  Bradwardine,  Julia 
ManweafiuKT,  Ainy-  Rob^art.  Catherine  Ley  ton,  and  Lady.  Penzance, 
trainod  up  rustic  pil'ars  of  Spruce  Fir,  10  feet  hipb,  with  their  branchea 
shortened  back  to  within  about  a  foot  of  the  ins'n  Hem ;  each  varfeS^ 
had  filled  its  allot'ed  spoco,  and  was  teeming  with  buds  on  the  eve  of 
expanding  their  beautiful  petaU. 

I 

One  end  of 'ho  avenue  is  teru^inated  wiih  a  rustic  oak-bangled  srcsdo 
in  procei-8  cf  biiog  cov«red  bv  climbing  Roses  snd  Clemstis  montsna, 
while  extending  at  a  li^ht  angle  with  the  avenue  adverted  to  is  another 
one  of  cliroling  Rrg?8  trained  up  pillars  of  open  ironwork  connected  by 
linked  chairs  depending  frnm  pillar  tb  pillar,  alone:  which  the  Rose 
branches  will  event nnlly  meet.  Near  by,  too,  was  a  long  and  wide  bed 
filled  with  oce  of  the  mont  charming  masses  of  Lily  ot  the  Valley,  the 
writer  ever  saw.  and  the  iiir  beinsr  redolent  with  tbeir  delicious  perfume. 
In  oloso  proximity  to  the  sou'h  »ide  oF  the  house  is  Mrs.  WebleyV  pritate 
herbsceoua  and  alpine  rock  garden.  Sii'  h,  then,  is  a  derciptior,  imperfect 
though  it  be,  of  aome  of  the  more  »a^ient  ard  attractive  landacape  and 
floral  features  of  this  remarkable  and  chsTming  suburban  retreat,  sttd  ta 
be  fully  appreciated  by  the  visitor  would  require  to  be  seen  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  ^_____^ 

What  may  be  termed  ornamental  gardening  does  not.  however* 
monopolise  the  whole  of  Mr.  Webley'a  hor:icultural  proclivities,  d a 
instanced  by  the  extensive  model  hardy  fruit  garden,  principally  com- 
prising Apples  and  Pears  to  the  amount  of  several  hundreds  of  trees,  both 
dwarf  standards  and  pyramids,  planted  about  four  years  ago.  the  coIUc- 
tion  eontaining  some  of  the  leading  varieties  extant  Tbe  trees  are* being 
trsined  with  almost  mathimatieal  precision,  midsummer  "stopping"  of 
the  eurrent  growth  beins:  assiduously  recognised.  Tbe  standards  and 
pyramids  are  planted  in  alternate  lines—the  u>rmer  20  feet,  and  the.latter 
lOfeetapsrt.  Each  row  consists  of  one  kind  of  fruit.  For  instance, 
Cox*s  Orange  Pipp'n.  Eing  of  the  Pippins,  Lsne*s  Prince  Albert,  Lord 
SuiBeld  are  assiguM  a  row  of  esch.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Pearf!., 
It  must  have  l>een  a  beautiful  picture  when  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom. 
The  crop  of  fruit,  however,  promised  to  k)e  very  light,  owing  to  the 
untoward  westher  at  the  flowering  period.  Here,  too,  was  noticed  a 
thriving  young  nuttery.  Neatly  kept  gra«s  paths  sepsrate  the  lines  of 
trees,  and  around  the  bsfe  of  esch  tree  is  a  circular  bed  of  Nsrcissi, 
which  having  done  duty  in  tbe  flower  garden  beds  are  relegated  to  the 
orchard  in  question,  and  where  they  afford  when  in  flower  an  interesting 
sight,  especially  in  association  with  the  fruit  trees  when  in  bloom.  It  ia 
an  arrangement  worthy  of  imitation.  What  are  called  bush  fruits  are 
also  extensively  grown,  and  Strawberries  in  psrtioulsr,  in  about  a  dozen 
of  the  lesdiuK  varieties,  the  object  being  to  secure  the  most  reliable  and 
suitably  adspted  for  the  climate  and  position. 

From  the  foregoing  7.otes  it  will  be  seen  that  a  richness  of  resources, 
high  culture,  with  order  and  neatness,  were  everywhere  apparent,  and 
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It  on  Mr.  WklUr  FKwdry.  Uw  dilicant  ud 
id  fall  Mtliianti,  tbv  toTiDtf  hiTlng  bMB  "locaUd  " — u 
tba  Amcrtoas  *•}( — ber«  lor  otirly  tveDI;  jwrt  put,  th«  Am  few  ;««ri 
Bs  fnwiMB  It  kbould  ■)■»  hkTs  b«ca  rvmiikcd  Ibat  ngattbt«B  sr« 
Mm  ■  list  •itoDtiTalj'  grown.  Mid  mMlTa  ■  limllBr  uniMuit  of  good 
onltiiatlMi  H  ih*  piiur  wMiiaacd  labjacts. 


Thm  is  «1n  k  umII  aohwj  ef  jtlwe  fir  tli«  CDUintlMi  of  Soirera— 
AteSj  Bo»M  and  for  Ihia  two  booHi  kr«  d«TGt*d,  aaoh  being  iboat 
40  hM  loBj^  ipaa-rooled,  uid'edolnitl;  btkted  hj  hot  wiur.  Pot  Hom* 
>T*  eitwiHTclj  growB,  while  the  Tee  leetlan  em  growiu  in  well  prepared 
bedi  nnaiBg  aleag  each  eide  of  the  eeitral  pathwaj,  with  dimUng  Teu 
tiKked  nnder  (ka  noTa,  the  priadpat'  ktrde    Mng    NIpbetoe,    Belle 


Ibriehal' 


Alrioa  b  M  keep  (he  toot*  of  the  plante  U  cool  aa  pOMiUe  and  t«Uo  tba 
nolitore  looger  then  in  the  ordiaarj  manner. 

In  ooootiMing  th*  foraging  Lolet  of  The  Uplaade,  we  hare  to  tender 
onr  beet  tbaabi  to  Mr.  Weble;  for  to  rtadUj  giantlas  n  riew  of  hia 
inlereiting  and  charming  garden.— W.  Gardikeb, 


THE  CHISWICK  CONFEBENCE. 

Not  the  moit  dUiatitled  penon  living  oonld  have  compUnad  of  th» 
"warmlh"  at  the  reception  afforded  to  fiiiton  at  the  Cbiewkk  Conbr- 
ence,  bat  the  warmth  was  more  that  of  the  atmotpfaere  than  of  hanaa 
feeling.  A  German  vUltor  was  pleated  to  m?  that  in  Ganaan;  thej  bad 
not  teen  Iha  lun  for  thiee  weeki,  »  doll  waa  ibe  weather,  wherrai  we 
were  iweltaring  in  lunihlne.    I  ventured  to  laj  that  doabtlee*  (hIsatiBo* 


Fig.    16.— the     uplands. 


Candtna  KnitM-,  Catbtrine  Mermpt,  Brideimaid,  B.  nrtnir  da  Pretidcnt 
Camoi,  Madame  Cachet,  The  Biidp,  Suntei,  and  Peile  dee  Jardini. 
Gloxinia*  and  tuberoae-vooted  Begonue  alia  oecnpy  a  coisiderable 
poMtion,  with  nnmerou*  othf  r  drcoralive  plant*  too  nanicron*  to  mention, 
the  whole  doing  moch  credit  to  the  aiiialant  who  ha«  charge  oF  thit 
dcpartawnt.  


ennh  about  3  feet  in  drplh  fmn  ihe  lurrace  of  the  ground,  aufHcienlly 
wide  for  two  rowi  of  plinix.  ibe  »{d(j  and  tain  of  tbe  bid  or  pit  being 
tnrfed  over,  end  to  protect  tbe  planlt  from  lavrtc  fronlii  during  Itie 
winter  aad  tale  ipring  froili  itout  tquared  ballens  or  pulea  are  placed 
aoroit  the  bed  to  aupport  a  coxring  of  ilraw  woven  mat*.  Tliia  being 
the  Bnl  aoaton  oT  trial,  the  reiolti,  lo  far,  promiffd  to  be  aalitfartnif, 
a*  when  we  law  tbem  on  our  recent  vikiL  the  planta  were  laden  wiih 
«t«Bbig  bade.    The  chief  object  in  (he  adoption  ol  Ibe  ijalem  in  Sonth   '   Francr,  In  Belgium,  in  Holland, 


tphtrio  heat  wai  tha  eanao  of  our  natlre  warmth  and  exoilabilitj  of 
tenprrameDt,  whereat  ha  ahook  hit  bead  and  amiird  dnblonal;.  I  do  no) 
think  be  quite  agreed  that  we  ware  either  a  warm  or  axellable  people, 
and  eerlainlj  Ihcre  vaa  no  exceaa  of  human  aeniiment  exhibited  at  the 
Conference. 

Dr.  Maatera,  in  hli  openfng  addreat  *■  Chairman  of  the  Conferenor, 
refenrd  to  the  e'  eeedinglj  warm  reeepiton  invariably  given  to  Briitth 
viiitora  when  they  vialied  continental  ahowi.  We,  on  the  othrr  band, 
ao  much  lack  that  piece  of  human  eympalby,  that  when  we  are  favoured 
with  ifae  company  ol  eminent  borlicDlltirlali  from  other  oouottiea,  w* 
not  only  lo  tbeir  face  refer  to  ihem  aa  '■  foreigncra,"  bnt  give  ibem  the 
tame  commonplace  greeltrg  that  we  miet  oat  lo  all  and  gnndry,  even 
on  wbal  may  be  rrgardrd  u  a  great  aocial  (anelion,  aueb  aa  the  one 
annua!  lunmer  got  bating  at  Chisnick  may  be  naiumed  In  be,  yet  we  drr 
not  nnbtnd  in  tbe  leait ;  there  i*  no  «  armlb  in  our  gn  elinga,  no  tpecia) 
reception,  no  effort  to  exhibit  j--y  at  meeling  frienda  from  far  and 
nrar.  We  are  lo  very  lymphatic,  ao  leiy  cnmmonplace.  It  ia  all  a 
part  of  our  nalnre  I  loppoae.  They  vtty  do  these  Ibinga  belter  in 
"  '     ~  ■  •         ■^^  Holland,  and  elaeware,  hot  we  learn  nothing.. 
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After  all  it  is  oar  contioental  friend  who  if  the  warm-hearted  excitable 
reoeptioniitk 

It  may  be  pleaded  that  what  wa«  so  lacking  at  Ghiswiok  was  mote  than 
compensated  fo^  oy  the  hospitality  of  the  Horticultaral  Club.  All, 
bonoar  to  it.amf'tb  that  of  the  B.H.S.  on  the  foUowinfr  nifshtat  the  Hotel 
Metropole.  But  there  does  seem  to  be  more  of  heart  required  at  the  original 
4>r  primary  fuoction.  How  pleasant  would  have  been  a  small  reception 
tent  on  the  lawn  at  Gbiswick,  to  which  all  visitors,  I  do  not  mean  members 
of  the  Committees,  bat  inrited  Tisitors,  might  have  been  taken  and  there 
introduced  to  the*^  President  and  some  members  of  the  Council.  How  nice 
to  have  conducted  them  round  the  show,  such  as.  it  was,  and  the  gardens. 
-Hour  pleasant  mortf  sociability  at  the  luncheon,  and  a  few  yery  short 
speeches  of  hearty  greeting.  How  welcome  at  the  conclusion  of  the  after- 
noon conference  wnbld  have  been  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  even  a  band 
of  moaic  which  FeHbws  might  he  invited  to  enjoy  in  company  with  their 
-wives.  There  seem  to  be  so  many  directions  in  which  heartiness  and 
welcome  might  have  been  emphasised. 

In  relation  to  the  actual  matter  read  or  spoken  at  the  Conference, 
without  doabt  it  was  of  interest  only  to  a  limited  number,  yet  very 
▼alnable  as  showing  how  far  hybridisation  or  cross-breeding  had  gone* 
how  much  further  it  might  go,  and  probable  results,  according  to  the 
directions  taken.  The- general  inference  deduced  from  the  obseryations 
made  was  that  hitherto  hybridisation  has  been  erratic,  not  conceived 
or  conducted  on  definite  or  scientifi-;  lines,  and  carried  out  very  much 
according ko  the  tastes  of  individuals,  rather  than  with  clearly  defined 
aims.  If  ffom  out  of  the  Conference  it  be  found  possible  to  so  far 
marshal  efforts  to.kiake  it  practical,  experimental,  and  tending  in  one 
direction,  great  goq||.wiIl  have  resulted. 

No  d.ubt<mai^ present  thought  the  proceedings  dull  and  dry.  That 
obj^tion  must  at^JS  uttach  to  discussion  of  scientific  research.  Doubtless 
it  was  true  that  fl^^^^iscftssion  tended  more  in  a  scientific  direction  than 
in  a  purely  horticultural  one,  but  that  again  could  hardly  be  avoided, 
when  scientists  raiber  than  gardeners  were  speaking.  The  definition  of 
gen.eral  principles  lacks  the  interest  which  naturally  attaches  to  practical 
detail  or  work  in  hybridisation.  It  would  perhap^.liaye  bad  more  interest 
for  the  gardener  hsd  the  papers  and  discussipna  been  restricted  to  the 
consideration  of  hybridisation  for  purcl)*  economic  aims  or  purposes.  That 
would  have  limited  the  rongeof  talk,  but  it  would  have  shown  in  a  remark- 
able way  what  hybridisation  or  crossbreeding  has  done  for  horticulture, 
and  would  also  havv  helped  the  gardener  to  understand  how  much  in 
flowers,  fruits,  and  v^etables  he  owes  to  the  labours  of  those  sterling 
enthnsiasti  who  have  done  so  much  to  create  and  to  enrich  gardening. 
— A.  D. 


EXAMINATION  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

In  your  article  on  the  recent  examination  of  the  R.H.S.  I  notice  that 
you  mention  certain  towns  as  the  only  places  where  systematic  instruction 
in  horticulture  appears  to^be  gtven.  I  presume  you  judge  from  the 
addresses  given  by  the  candidates  on  their  entry  forms.  May  I  point 
out  that  for  several  years  past  a  class  in  practical  horticulture  has  been 
held  in  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  Leicester  ?  Last  year  we  sent 
in  six  candidates,  all  of  whom  passed.  This  year  we  had  eight  candidates, 
«nd  again  all  were  successful  .---J.  Lansdell. 

[Mr.  Lansdell  is  slightly  in  error.  We  made  no  such  statement  as 
above  alleged,  but  a  correspondent  remarked  on  page  527,  June  29th,  that 
no  technical  schools  other  than  those  mentioned  bv  him  were  specified  in 
the  official  list  of  successful  students  as  issued  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  we  think  he  was  correct.  The  college  and  sch^^ol  candidates 
who 'passed  appear  to  stand  in  the  following  order: — Stanley,  32; 
Chelmsford,  20  ;  Holmes  Chapel,  11 ;  Stafford,  9  ;  Leicester,  8  ;  these  in 
the  aggregate  being  exactly  half  of  the  total  passes — 160. 

.The  licicester  candidates  must  have  been  well  taught  and  selected  for 
the  trying  ordeaL  Mr.  Lansdell  does  not  state  the  number  of  lessons 
thej  had.  Another  successful  teacher  informs  us  that  his  students  had 
forty  as  a  minimum,  and  complains  that  three  of  the  questions  in  the 
**  elementary  "  division  were  on  hybridisation—a  subject  which  special- 
ists, from  various  countries  have  been  invited  to  discuss  in  London 
conferences ;  and  he  farther  fails  to  see  the  use  of  a  gardener  storing 
his  memory  with  the  natural  orders  to  which  the  thousands  of  trees  and 
plants  belong,  and  thus  diverting  his  attention  from  subjects  of,  to  him, 
tar  more  substantial  importance. 

That  is  matter  of  opinion,  and  the  question  is  open  to  legitimate 
discussion  ;  but  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  examiners  are  not.  Our 
Attention  has  been  called  to  a  sentence  on  the  psge  above  cited  to  the 
effect  that  semi-scientific  questions  may  be  favoured  in  awarding  marks. 
We  interpreted  this  as  meaning,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  such 
<iasstions  themselves  (not  the  awards  for  answers)  were  favoured  by  the 
K.H.S.  for  testing  the  knowledge  of  candidates.  While  this  opinion  is 
held  by  our  correspondent  '*  Practical,"  and  others  of  our  most  successful 
gardeners,  he  further  states  that  he  intended  to  say,  and  thought  be  did 
say,  tLat  ■cientifically  or  botanieally  trained  students  in  colleges  and 
schools  would  themselves  be  likely  to  favour  those  over  practical  questions 
for  obtaining  marks. 

Thia  may  or  may  not  be  so.  The  publication  of  the  marks  in  each 
diyision  would  settle  the  point.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  for  a  student, 
to  obtain  say  150  marks  in  the  scientific,  but  only  fifty  in  the  practical 
divisioD,  total  200,  entitling  to  the  *^  first  class,"  while  another  might 
obtain  150  marks  for  practical  and  forty- nine  for  scientific  knowledge 
these  plaeing  him  in  the  '^leoond  class  "  list. 

Tin  qa  siion  now  arises,  Which  would  be  likely  to  prove  the  more 


useful,  serviceable,  profitable,  gardener  or  cultiyarnr— the  student  with 
150  marks  for  practical  knowledge,  or  the  one  with  only  fifty  ?  Ai  a 
teacher  of  botany— physiologicsl,  strnctaral.  and  taxolngiciil — there  is  no 
question  as  to  which  would  be  the  more  competent.  Tb^  publication  of 
the  marks  in  thi>  respective  divisions  would  more  ^uUy  repi^esent  the 
precise  qualifications  of  cand.dates  than  is  revealed  in  Uie  present 
aggregated  li»t.] 


THE  ROYAL  GARDENERS*  ORPHAN  FUND. 

Thb  Whitehall  rooms  of  the  Hotel  Me'trop>le  w»re  on  Tuesday 
evening  last  the  venue  of  the  Royal  Gardeoers*  Orphan  Fund,  as  they  have 
been  for  several  years  past. 

With  Sir  Reginald  Hanson,  Bsrt^  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  the  "  City " 
had  additional  inducement  to  attend,  and  a  number  of  prominent 
members  of  the  great  City  companies  were  present,  including  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Probyn,  Sheriff  of  London.  Of  the  leading  hortOuUural  lighU 
there  were,  in  addition  to  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  the  Traasurer  of  the 
Fund,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  one  of  its  chief  pillarB,  Messrs.  Jas.  H. 
Veitcb,  W.  Marshall,  Geo.  Monro,  Alex.  J.  Monro.  F.  W.  Moore, 
J.  A.  Laing,  J.  Assbee,  J.  W.  Barr,  IL  J.  Jones,  J.  Snaith,  H.  Russell, 
M.  Gleeson,  R.  Dean,  Geo.  Reynolds,  W,  Howe,  A.  F.  Birron,  H.  James, 
J.  Ingamels,  and  the  Secretary.  Mr.  B.  Wynne. 

Dinner  commenced  at  seven  o'clock,  and  as  Sir  Reginald  was  due 
at  the  **  House,"  being  unpaired,  the  loyal  toasU  were  pmposed  with 
brevity,  and  carried  with  celerity,  although  not  the  less  loyally. 

In  giving  the  toast  of  the  evening.  "  The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund,"  the  Chairman  spoke  of  the  duty  that  devolved  upon  all  who 
loved  gardens  and  gardening  to  succour  those  brother  workers  who  fell 
by  the  way,  and  who,  less  fortunate  than  themselves,  had  need  of  their 
assistance.  It  was  only  twelve  years  ago  that  the  Fund  was  started, 
and  he  wished  heartily  that  he  could  believe  that  there  had  been  no 
need  for  ic  prior  to  that  date.  One  thing  was  certain,  however,  and 
that  was  that  the  number  of  orphans  that  were  receiving  benefit,  did 
not  represent  all  that  were  in  need  and  deserving^  of  help.  lu  all 
callings  some  were  sure  to  be  unfortunate,  and  having  regard  to  the 
smallness  of  the  gardener's  wage,  there  were  doubtless  many  parents 
who  were  not  able  to  provide  for  the  orphans  they  left  behind  them. 
Sir  Reginald  complimented  the  executive  upon  having  been  wise  enough 
not  to  build  the  regulation  orphans'  asylum,  and  advised  them  to  adhere  to 
that  policy.  Speaking,  farther,  of  the  way  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
Fund  were  conducted,  he  said  that  he  wtis  pleased  to  find  all  the  accounts 
in  such  an  eminently  satisfactory  condition,  and  he  appealed  for  further 
help,  both  in  the  way  of  subscriptions  and  donations,  so  that  the  good 
work  might  be  extended.  He  reminded  his  audience  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  remember  the  children  as  well  as  the  old  people,  lor 
charity  should  be  two-handed,  and  the  claims  of  both  young  and  old 
should  have  reasonable  and  proper  attention. 

Mr.  Marshall,  with  whose  name  the  toast  was  associated,  responded. 
He  was  glad,  he  said,  to  be  able  to  endorse  what  had  been  said  as  to  the 
satisfactory  condition  and  management  of  the  Society.  He  had  not  beard 
a  cross  word  from  anybody  of  late  as  to  what  had  been  done,  and  he 
argued  from  that  that  everybody  was  satisfied.  Allusion  was  made  to 
the  claims  which  orphans  had  upon  the  Fund  after  they  reached  the  age 
of  fourteen,  when  they  ceased  to  draw  their  pension.  The  C-^mmitt«»e 
had  received  many  0-ppeals  for  help  to  apprentice  such  young  reoplo,  and 
these  appeals  had  been  answered  with  only  a  single  exception.  He  loresaw, 
however,  a  time  when  this  practice  would  cause  a  serious  drain  upon  the 
Fund,  and  it  could  only  be  met  by  an  increased  subscription  and 
donation  list. 

Mr.  Marshall  then  proceeded  to  formally  present  to  Mr.  Barron  the 
illuminated  address,  which  it  wa«  decided  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
should  be  given  him.  Mr.  Barron  was  so  moved  that  his  reply  was  quite 
inaudible,  but  his  presence  was  eloquent  enou?h. 

Mr.  Arnold  Moss  was  deputed  to  propose  "  Gardeners  and  Gardening," 
which  will  h'lve  a  familiar  sound  to  readers  of  our  Journal,  whose  motto 
is  **  Fi*r  Gardening  and  Gardeners."  Mr.  Moss  spoke  of  the  garden  that 
he  loved,  and  repeated  Dean  Hole's  expression  of  opinion  as  to  what  a 
garden  should  be. 

The  Rev.  S.  B.  Mayall  replied  at  some  length.  Gifted  with  a  sonorous 
voice  and  a  fine  delivery,  the  reverend  gentleman  proved  a  worthy  disciple 
of  Dean  Hole,  and  held  the  attention  of  his  audience  whilst  he  described 
the  refining,  purifying,  and  ennobling  influences  of  gardening,  and  the 
triumphant  progress  oi  the  gardening  movement. 

The  amounts  of  the  evening  subscriptions  were  then  read  over  by  Mn 
Wynne,  and  there  was  very  general  satisfaction  when  it  was  found  that  a 
sum  of  £390  38.  6d.  had  been  promised,  the  Chairman's  list  alone 
accounting  for  £398  2s.  6d. 

Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  gave  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  who  although 
a  busy  man  had  yet  found  time  to  come  amorg  them  that  evening  in  the 
cause  of  charity.  Sir  Reginald  in  replying  again  referred  to  the  im- 
portance of  subscriptions,  which  he  described  as  the  backbone  of  all^  such 
institutions,  for  they  were  like  a  settled  Income  to  a  private  individual. 
The  sentiments,  which  were  evidently  those  of  the  keen  business  man, 
were  much  appreciated,  but  there  was  a  big  round  of  applause  when  Sir 
Reginald  invited  Mr.  Sherwood  to  put  him  down  for  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  two  guineas. 

The  toast  list  was  varied  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and 
humorous  sketches  by  well'known  artists,  and  the  evening  as  a  whole  waa 
mneh  enjoyed  by  alL 
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NOTES   FROM  DUBLIN* 

The  Weatheb. 
MeteoboIiOOIOAL  conditioiia  are  g eemingl j  8traDg«»,  for  ever  weloome 
Jaly  has  brought  a  tkunderstorm  that  wakened  oor  tarmert  to  the  ever* 
preient  danger  of  that  nnwelcome  visitor,  blight.  Then  we  had  those  fine 
orixsling,  but  drenohing,  showers,  combined  with  a  prevailing  warmth,< 
prodncing  anything  bat  favoarable  weather,  whilst  gardeners  in  and 
sroand  the  city  are  bemoaning  the  lack  of  sultry  days.  A  brief  spell  ot 
dryness  would  enable  the  plants  to  dower  their  plots  with  ample 
bloMoms,  wherewith  to  fascinate  the  on-looker  and  perfume  the  aii^ 

KoYAL  Horticultural  booiBTY. 
The  Connci)  members  of  the  above  Society  held  their  usual  monthly 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  July  11th,  at  their  offices,  61,  Dawson  Street,  in 
the  afternoon.  The  meeting  was  meagre,  due  to  a  very  unpleasant  day. 
Hamilton  Dmmmond,  Esq.,  J.P.,  was  in  the  chair.  ,  The  following 
members  of  the  Council  were  present — Captain  Riall,  D.L.,  Edmund 
D'Olier,  Esq.,  J.  Hume  Dudgeon,  Esq.,  and  W.  J.  Mitohison,  Esq.  After 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  duly  signed,  the  expense 
of  the  summer  Rose  show,  which  amounted  to  iS125,  including  prizes, 
was  before  them  for  settlement.  After  a  short  discussion  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  autumn  show  on  Tuesday,  August  22nd,  instead  of  the  pre- 
arraaged  date,  the  25th.  The  Judges  for  the  ensuing  show  were  nomi- 
nated, which  brought  to  a  close  the  business  of  the  Society. 

Flower  Show. 
A  very  pleasing  feature  in  conrection  with  the  brewery  of  world-wide 
iiune,'  Guinness  &  Co.,  is  an  annual  show  for  their  employes,  this  being 
the  fifth  ;  its  success  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  liberality  of  Lord 
Iveagh.  The  respective  groups  of  plants  and  flowers  that  were  staged  on 
a  raised  dais  at  the  end  of  the  workmen's  rooms  formed  an  effective 
exhibit,  apart  from  the  added  charm  its  many*hued  bloAsoms  lent  to  the 
sombre  surroundings.  In  order  to  encourage  the  staff  to  better  work  in 
the  future,  the  following  gentlemen  give  special  money  prizes :  Messrs. 
Hopkins,  J.  Greene,  Montgomery  and  H.  G.  Ward.  The  band  of  St. 
James's  Gate,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  Whelan,  discoursed  an 
interesting  variety  of  selections,  in  one  of  the  open  spaces  adjoining  the 
rooms.  The  list  of  entries  shows  a  substantial  increase,  sixty- three  new 
members  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  exhibitors.  The  entries  totalled  171, 
which  is  rather  roughly  subdivided  into  fifteen  classes.  Mr.  William 
Dick  (Phcenix-park,  Dublin)  kindly  judged.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
unable  to  give  the  prize  list  as  our  space  is  limited. — A.  O.  N, 


GROWING  PINES. 


As  houses  become  vacant  cleanse  them  thoroughly  before  being 
re-occupied  with  plants.  The  first  thing  to  be  seen  to  is  the  bed.  If  bottom 
beat  be  afforded  by  hot-water  pipes,  the  materials  forming  the  bed, 
whether  of  tan  or  lea^'es,  should  be  removed  at  least  once  a  year,  or 
woodlice  and  other  predatory  pests  rapidly  increase,  and  are  harboured 
by  the  old  material.  Syringe  every  part  of  the  house  with  hot-water, 
thoroughly  cleansing  the  wood  and  ironwork  with  soap  and  water,  using 
a  brush,  and  keeping  the  soapy  water  from  the  glass,  which  must  b« 
deaned  inside  and  outside  with  water  only.  Soald  all  brickwork,  and 
brush  with  hot  limewash,  reaching  into  the  holes  and  crevices.  Paint 
the  wood  and  ironwork,  and  make  the  roof  as  watertight  as  possible,  as 
much  damage  is  done  by  water  dripping  on  the  foliage. 

Chambered  beds  heated  with  hot-water  pip^s  are  much  in  advance  of 
those  surrounded  or  pasting  through  beds  of  rubble.  Those  composed  of 
{be  latter  should  be  turned  over,  and  any  dirt  or  small  parts  removed  to 
allow  the  heat  given  off  to  penetrate  through  the  whole  uniformly  to  the 
bed.  Fresh  tan  ought  to  be  provided  in  other  cases.  If  wet,  turn  it  occa* 
sionally  on  fine  days.  With  hot-water  pipes  beneath  about  3  feet  depth 
is  ample,  more  will  be  needed  where  such  aid  is  not  provided.  In  roost 
cases  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  mix  new  tan  with  the  least  reduced 
portion  of  the  old,  this  being  sifted  and  the  fine  rejected. 

Suckers  started  in  June  will  soon  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  and  roust 
be  placed  into  the  fruiting  pots  before  the  roots  become  closely  matted 
together.  Queens,  Envilles.  and  moderate-growing  varieties  generally 
succeed  well  in  9  or  10-inch  pots  ;  those  of  stronger  growth  should  have 
ll*inch.  Water  immediately  after  potting  if  the  aoil  be  dry,  not  othcr- 
irise,  and  pinnge  in  a  bottom  heat  of  90°  to  95^  Crowding  young  plants 
is  a  great  mistake,  as  they  become  drawn  and  weakly  instead  of  forming 
a  sturdy  growth,  a  condition  that  should  always  be  aimed  at. 

Attend  to  the  bottom  heat  of  beds  that  have  recently  been  disturbed 
by  renewal  and  replacing  of  plants,  not  allowing  the  heat  at  the  base  of 
the  pots  to  exceed  95°  without  immediately  raising  them,  as  too  much 
bottom  heat  will  disastrously  affect  plants  having  the  pots  filled  with  roots 
or  those  with  fruit.  Examine  the  plants  for  water  about  twice  a  week, 
supplying  it  to  those  only  in  need,  then  thoroughly,  and  always  with  a 
little  nourishing  food,  such  as  guano,  1  lb.  to  20  gallons  of  water.  Main- 
tain a  moist,  genial,  and  well-ventilated  atmosphere.  The  weather,  or 
elimatic  conditions,  is  usually  favourable  to  progress  at  this  season,  so  that 
Pme  plants  grow  luxuriantly  ;  therefore  discontinue  any  shading,  such  as 
may  have  been  employed  for  an  hour  or  two  at  midday,  when  the  sun  was 
powerful,  through  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  the  plants  being 
given  all  the  light  possible,  admitting  air  early,  especially  after  dull 
periods,  and  plentifully  when  the  temperature  ranges  from  85^  to  95°. 

Afford  fruiting  planU  a  night  temperature  of  70°  to  75°,  65°  to  70° 
suiBcing  for  successional  plants.  Some  suckers  must  be  reserved  on 
the  stools  for  starting  in  September  ;  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
too  large,  detaching  and  potting  them  if  necet sary. — Grower. 


SHOWS. 

WOLVBRHAMPTON.-JULY  llTH,  12th,  and  13th. 

This  progressive  Society  is  nearly  approaching  the  teens,  having  held 
its  eleventh  annual  horticultural  show  and  fMe  on  the  above  datea,  a» 
usual  in  t^e  beautiful  and  capacious  public  West  Park,  than  which  there 
could  not..well  be  a  more  suitable  venue,  and  this,  combined  with  the 
typical  auspicious  weather  and  an  increased  prise  list,  resulted  in  a 
record  gate  receipt,  auguring  as  it  does  continued  success  to  the  Society.. 
A  pleasing  feature  relative  to  the  stimulating  influence  that  the  bringing 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  conntry  the  best  of  horticultural  products^ 
was  the  remarkable  increase  both  in  the  numbers  and  improved  quality 
of  the  exhibits  in  the  amateur  and  cottagers'  daases.  An  additional  factor 
also  to  be  observed  in  the  ^pontinued  success  of  the  Society  is  evidently 
the  unanimity  and  seal  exercised  by  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

Groups  aiitd  Specimen  Plants  Arranged  for  Bppbot. 

Commencing  with  the  international  classes  according  to  the  schedule,. 
The  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  four  in  number,  and 
occupying  the  whole  central  portion  of  one  of  the  large  marquees,  were 
doubtless  a  marked  advance  upon  any  previous  oecaslon,  and  Mr. 
Cypher^s  group  proved  the  pi^ce  de  resistance^  and  was  the  best  of  the 
noted  firm's  decorative  efforta  ever  seen  at  Wolverhampton.  As  had 
been  adopted  of  late  years  by  the  firm,  four  cork'bark  bridges  extend- 
ing  from  the  centrepiece  to  the  four  corners  of  the  square  area  con- 
stituted the  chief  feature  of  the  basis.  The  bridges  were  draped  with  » 
profusion  of  elegant  Orchids  and  other  suitable  plants  and  Ferns,  whilst 
a  graceful  Humea  elegans  sprang  unwards  from  the  centre  of  each  arch. 
The  centrepiece  waa  anrmountea  by  an  elegant  plant  of  Kentia 
Belmoreana,  while  Bambocs  and  slender  Humeas  wiUi  other  suitable 
plants  environed  the  base.  The  mounds,  situated  at  the  sldea  of  the 
parterre,  were  topped  with  a  graceful  Palm  and  Bamboo  in  paira,  whilst  ii> 
intermediate  positione  highly  coloured  and  elegant  Orotons,  Caladinms,, 
Ixoras,  Aralias,  white  Liliums,  Orchids,  and  Ferns,  and  with  patches  of 
the  pretty  little  Ncrtera  depressa  with  its  coral  coloured  berries  served  to 
complete  a  floral  picture  of  unsurpassable  beaiity.  The  second  prize  was 
accorded  to  another  notable  exhibitor,  Mr.  W.  Y ause,  for  a  meritorious 
composition,  and  adopting  the  *'  Cypherian  "  bridgeaelegHitly  dressed  with 
suitable  flowering  and  other  plants,  remarkably  fine  tall  Crotona,  Humeas^ 
Palms,  and  Bamboos  were  also  en  evidence  in  this  beautiful  though  oom- 
paratively  heavy  arrangement.  The  third  prize  was  secured  by  Mr. 
J.  V.  Macdonald,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgtestcm,. 
Birmingham,  and  who  closely  ran  the  last  named  exhibitor  with  asi 
artistic  arrangement  in  which  were  choice  Orchida,  Crotons,  the  beantifal 
and  graceful  Fuchsia  tripbylla,  and  fine  tall  and  richly  coloured 
specimens  of  Acalypha  Maefeeana.  The  fonrth  position  was  given  to- 
Mr.  J.  £.  Knight,  Wolverhampton,  for  a  creditable  and  brightly  coloured 
arrangement. 

Once  asrain  Mr.  J.  Cypher  demonstrated  his  skill  aa  a  spedmen 
plant  exhibitor,  with  even  superior  examples  to  those  brought  to  the 
front  on  the  last  occasion  here,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
freshness  and  colouration.  The  collection  comprised  a  finely  flowered 
BougainvUlea  Sanderiana,  a  richly  coloured  plant  of  B.  Cypheri,  Ixora 
salicifolia,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Statlce 
profuse  (very  fine),  S.  intermedia  (fine).  Erica  Irbyana  (fresh  and  bright),, 
Allamanda  nobilis,  Croton  mortefontainensis,  O.  Chelsoni,  and  four  large 
Palms  in  variety.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Vanse,  and 
the  third  to  Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry. 

For  six  plants  in  flower,  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  again  first  with  finely 
bloomed  specimens  of  Bougainvillea  Sanderians,  B.  glabra,  Ixora  salicifolia^ 
Statics  profusa.  Erica  ampullacea  Barnesi,  and  a  fine  piece  of  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum  ;  Mr.  Vause,  the  only  other  exhibitor,  took  the  aecood 
prize.  For  six  Palms,  Messrs.  Cypher,  J.  V.  Macdonald,  and  W.Taose 
were  the  prizetakers,  in  the  order  named,  with  fine  specimens.  ^  Orchids 
were  unusually  good,  and  Mr.  J.  Cypher  waa  to  tne  fore  with  finely 
flowered  examples  of  eight  kinds,  distinct,  comprising  CattleyaGaskelliana» 
C.  Sanderiana^  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  Epidendrum  TiteUinum  mijiM, 
Oacidinm  macranthum,  Dendrobxum  filiforme,  Epidendrum  prismato* 
oarpum,  and  Cattleya  gigas.  The  second  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Y.  Macdonald^ 
with  excellent  specimena,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Mansell,  Dudley. 

For  six  fine-foliaged  plants  the  firat  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J* 
Cypher  with  three  Palms  and  fine  examples  of  Crotons  Sunset,  flam- 
beau, and  elegans  Chelsoni ;  Mr.  W.  Yante  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  Fewkes,  gardener  to  Thomas  Clayton,  Esq.,  Castle  Bromwioh^ 
third.  Exotic  Ferns  were  a  feature,  and  for  six  specimens  Mr.  J.  Y* 
Macdonald  claimed  first  honours,  Mr.  R.  Sharpe,  gardener  to  Henry 
Lovatt,  Esq.,  the  second,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Fewkea  the  third  prizes. 

Bobes. 
Boses  were  represented  by  the  finest  total  collection  yet  exhibited 
here,  over  2000  blooms  being  staged  for  competition  ;  the  quality  genenally 
was  remarkably  good.  There  were  four  exhibits  of  seventy-two  blooms^ 
distinct,  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  again  distinguished  himself  by 
securing  the  premier  prize.  The  principal  blooms  were  Madame  Cadeaa 
Ramey,  Maman  Cochet,  Her  Majesty,  Ellen  Drew,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant) 
Mrs.  Walker,  Eaiserin  Augusta  Yictoria,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Duke 
of  Teck,  Souvenir  d*Elise  Yardon,  Muriel  Grahame,  Marie  Banmann, 
Innocente  Pirola,  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  The  second  prise  waa 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Prior  &  Son,'  Colchester,  for  an  excellent  exhibit,  the 
third  to  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,  Bedale,  and  the  fourth  prize  to  Mesan. 
A  Dickson  k,  Sons,  Newtownards. 
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.The  eltsfl  for  forty-eifrbt  bloomi  pro.red  to  be  an  excellent  one.  and 
wa»  keenly  oonteated  by  Me«tr^.  B.  B.  Cant ;  J.  Townsend  &  Son,  Wor- 
coater ;  Hf rknesf  ft  Son,  Prior  k  Son,  and  A.  Diokfon  &  Son«,  the 
honours  being  distributed  as  in  order  named.  In  the  dais  for  ei|cht  dis- 
tinct Tarieties,  th/ee  blooms  of  each,  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  first 
four  precedinsr  «»xhibitors.  according  to  tise  order  named.  For  five  sprays 
ortmsies  of  distinct  rarieties  with  foliage  Intact,  the  first  prize  fell  to 
Mr.  J,  Mattock,  Oxford,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Mansell.  Dudley, 
with  very  elegant  examples.  For  twenty-four  varieties  Messri^l  Towns- 
end and  Mattock  were  the  respective  winners. 

For  twelve  new  Tarieties  of  189R.  1897,  and  1898,  the  first  prize  and 
gold  medal  were  won  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant,  the  second  by  Mes«rs.  Prior 
and  Son,  and  the  third  prize  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons.  For 
twelve  blooms  of  any  dark  coloured  Bose,  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons 
were  first  with  Horace  Vernet.  and  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant  second  with  the  same 
vanefy,  and  Messrs.  Prior  k  Son  third.  Keenly  contested  was  the  very 
interesting  olasa  for  twelve  blooms  of  one  ]i<ht  oolonred  variety,  and 
resulted  in  Messrs.  Alexander  Diokson  &  Sons  securing  fint  honours 
witha»tand  of  the  beautiful  new  variety  Bessie  Brown.    The  second 

Snzefell  to  Meisra  Prior  &  Son  with  Innocente  Pirola ;  the  third  to 
lessrs.  J.  Townsend  with  The  Bride  ;  while  extra  prizes  were  accorded 
to  Messrr.  Harkness  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock  lor  Innocente  Pirola. 

An  Interestine  class  was  that  for  twelve  Tea  Boies,  distinct  the 
invincible  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant  taking  the  premier  position  with  an  excellent 
ooterie,  consisting  of  The  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillsc, 
^mest  Mots,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Madame  Ciisin,  Sonvenird'nn 
Ami,  Souvenir  d'£li«e  Vardon,  Maman  Cocbct,  Innocente  Pirola.  Madame 
deWatievllle,  and  Muriel  Grahame.  The  second  and  third  prizes  fell 
to  Messrs.  J.  Mattock  and  Messrs.  Prior  k.  Son  respectively.  There  were 
SIX  oompefftors  in  the  foregoing  class.  For  the  most  decorative  arrange, 
ment  of  B>ses  the  competition  was  not  strong  ;  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was 
accorded  ihe  first  prize,  and  Mr.  W.  Vause  the  third  prize,  the  second 
being  withheld. 

In  the  classes  open  to  gentlemen's  gardeners  and  amatenrs  only  for 
thirty-s»x  varieties  of  Boses,  the  Bev,  .J.  H.  Pembertoo,  Havering,  Essex, 
took  fir*t  honours  with  a  c*pital  stand,  the  equal  prizes  felling  to  Mr.  B. 
Park.  Bedale.  and  Mr.  W.  Boyp?,  Dprby.  For  six  varieties,  ihe  Bev. 
J.  H.  Pt^mborton,  Mr.  W.  Boyes,  and  IMr.  B.  Park  were  placed  in  the 
order  namod.  For  twelve  blooms.  Tea  Boses,  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Pembert«m 
was  the  winner  with  an  excellent  exhibit,  the  second  prize  falling  to  Mr. 
W.  Boyes.  *^  * 

Cut  Flowers  and  Bouquets. 

For  tweWe  bunches,  stove  and  gri^enhouse  flowers,  excellent  exhibits 
were  nomribnted  bv  Mr.  P.  Bla'r,  Trentham  Gardens,  Mr.  Cypher,  and 
Mr.  W.  Vau^e.  the  prizes  going  as  in  order  named.  Bouquet-s,  though  not 
so  numeroiMly  re|)re«ented  as  on  some  former  ocoas'on*.  were  noted  lor 
<|daMty.  For  a  baud  bonqiiet  Mr.  Cypher  and  Mr.  W.  Vause  were  the 
winners.  For  a  bridal  bouquet,  Messrs.  M.  Jenkinson  &  Son,  Newcasllc- 
nnder-Lvne,  took  the  first  prize.  The  same  firm  secured  the  first  prize 
for  a.bridesmaid*s  bouquet.  It  was  noticed  that  Messrs.  Perkins  k  Sun, 
Coventry,  dj.t  not  compete  in  either  of  the  above  classes  owing  to  a  recent 
family  aflfliction. 

For  an  arrangement  of  hardy  border  flower*,  Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn, 
Birmingham,  Messrs.  Wallace  k  C.>.,  Colchester,  and  Messrs.  Uarkness 
and  Son  were  acconled  the  prizes  in  the  order  named  with  grand  displays. 
Fof  a  display  of  plants  or  floral  arrangements,  space  not  to  exceed 
200  square  fiMjt,  the  first  prize,  the  Hawley  silver  challeni^e  vase  value 
*10,  and  £5  added,  was  won  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  Ltd.  Chester,  and  the 
•econd  prize,  gold  medal,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  While,  Worcester.  The  first 
Hawley  cup  was  finally  wwu  by  Messrs.  Dickson  last  year.  Dinner-table 
decorations  were  an  attractive  feature,  and  for  which  Messrs.  Jenkinson, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn,  and  Miss  Stevens,  Birmingham,  were  placed  'n  the 
orQor  named. 

Pansies  nnd  Violas  formed  an  interesting  feature  in  the  show,  the 
principal  exhibitors  being  Messrs.  Campbell  k  Sons.  Blantyre  ;  T.  Naden, 
W.  Pemberton,  O.  Wren.  W.  B.  Fowler,  and  S.  Clark.  Pinks  and  Csrna- 
tions  made  a  pleasing  display,  and  for  the  former  Mr.  W.  Pemberton, 
Walsall,  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  three  classes  of  laced  varieties. 
Carnations  were  very  well  -hown  by  Messrs.  Thomson  k  Co..  Sparkhill, 
Birmingham,  and  Mr.  W.  Weguelin,  Ddwlish.  also  by  Mr.  W.  Pemberton. 
7**?*  •  *  '^®''*  **''°"K^y  if*  evidence,  and  vied  with  the  Boses  for 
5J°*"J***»*  In  the  arrangement  for  effect,  not  less  than  twenty  varieties, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Gunn  secured  the  gold  medal,  M«»ssrs.  Jones  k  Sons,  Shrews- 
bui7,  securing  the  silver  medal,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodaere,  Elvaston  Castle 
Gardens,  the  bronze.  For  eii^hteen  varieties  Messrs.  Jones  k  Sons  were 
first,  Mr.  P.  Blair  second,  and  Mr.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  The  WergP,  Wolver- 
hampton, were  the  respective  winners  in  a  close  competition.  For  twelve 
varieties  Messrs.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  P.  Bound  k  Co.,  and  G.  T.  Bates, 
Hereford,  were  the  winners  as  in  order  named. 

Fruit. 
Fruit  was  fairly  well  shown  for  the  season,  but  the  Muscat  of  Alei- 
andna  Grapes  lacked  full  ripeness,  and  the  Melons  were  not  remarkable 
for  fire  flavonr.  In  the  class  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  distinct 
varieties,  the  first  prize  was  accorded  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Bates,  Hereford 
(gardener,  Mr.  B.  Grindrod)  with  a  bunch  each  of  Gros  Maroc  (fine  in 
berry,  bloom,  and  colour).  Black  Morocco  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater;  the  second  prize  falling  to  Mr.  B.  A.  Newill, 
Admaston ;  and  th'rd  to  Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot, 
Rugeley.  For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  H.  H.  France  Hayhurst, 
Esq.,  WeUm^ton,  Salop ;  John  Corbett,  Esq.,  Iropney,  Droitwich  j  and 
Mr.  B,  A.  Xewill,  were  the  respective  winners.    For  two  bunches  black 


Grapes  Mr.  T.  G.  Bates ;  Mr.  F.  Barnes,  Eaton  Hall  Gardens,  Cheshire ; 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodaere,  won  as  in  the  order  named. 

Strawberries,  though  not  numerously  exhibited,  were  very  fair,  and 
the  first  prize,  three  dishes  from  Eaton  Hall  Gardens,  oomprisiog  Ganton 
Park,  Royal  Sovereign,  and  Laiton  ;  Monarch  was  large  and  well 
coloured.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  very  well  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Banner- 
tfian,  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson,  gardener  to  C.  T.  Mander, 
Efq.,  Tettenhall  Wood.  Nectarines,  highly  coloured,  by  Mr.  B,  Read, 
jrsrdener  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Mander. 
Tomatoes  were  fairly  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  Read  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight. 

For  a  collection  of  fruit,  nine  dishes,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodaere  was  to  the 
fore  with  BUck  Hamburgh  and  Cannon  Hall  Muscat  Grapes,  Elruge 
Ne<*tarines,  Figs,  Peaches,  a  fine  Countess  Melon,  a  small  Queen  Pine,  and  a 
dish  of  Beauty  of  Bath  Apples.  The  rec^nd  prize  went  to  Mr.  T.  Banner- 
roan,  wiih  Eastnor  Castle  Melon,  good  Brown  Turkey  Fiffs,  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Boyal  George  Peaches,  Lord 
Napier  and  Violette  Hiliive  Nectarines. 

Amateubs*  Classes. 

In  the  classes  open  to  gont1»'men*s  gardeners  and  amateurs  the 
competition  was  keen,  the  exhibits  well  maintaining  the  reputation  of 
the  Soniety's  shows  ;  the  exigencies  of  space,  however,  will  not  admit  of 
a  detailed  report  of  the  numerous  exhibits,  excepting  that  for  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  A,  Cryer.  gsrdener  to  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq, 
Edphsston;  Mr.  Lewis  Fewkes ;  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Baker.  Waterdale, 
Wolverhampton,  showed  most  creditable  specimens,  taking  the  awards  aa 
in  order  named.  For  siz  Orchids  Mr.  J.  V.  Maodonald  was  a  pOod  first, 
c1o<ely  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Jenkins,  gardener  to  A.  W.  WilU  Esq.  \ 
and  the  third  prize  to  Mr.  J.  Bott,  gardener  to  James  Forsyth,  Esq., Wolver- 
hampton. 

For  SIX  exotic  Ferns.— First,  Mr.  Lewis  Fewkes  t  second,  Mr. 
H.  Ji'nkins ;  third.  Mr.  T.  G.  Baker.  Six  Caladiuros.— First,  Mr.  T.  G. 
Baker :  second.  Mr.  R.  Sharps ;  third,  Mr:  Lewis  Fewkes.  Six  Begonias. — 
First,  Mr.  L.  G.  Baker;  second,  Mr.  A.  Cryer  ;  and  third, Mr. R  Stiarp*. 
For  a  groun  of  plants  arranged  for  pflFect,  not  to  exceed  350  rqaare  feet,— 
First,  Mr.  R.  Sbarpe  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Cryer ;  and  both  displayed  much 
ta^te  in  arrangrme'  t.  For  a  group  not  to  exceed  200  square  feet.— First, 
Mr-  Lewis  Fewkes  (the  only  entry).  Cut  flowers  and  bouqnets  were  also 
very  well  put  up  in  this  section  of  exhibitors  ;  al<o  rollecti-^ns  of  fruit  of 
high  ncerii  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodaere  ;  Mr.  R.  Bead,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
CaTmrvnn,  nnd  Mr.  F.  Barnes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster^ 
securinif  the  prises  in  the  order  pamed.  Veaetablos  were  mo'ir  or»»ditably 
sho*n  by  tho  Dowsger  L<uly  Hindlip^Mr.  B.  Bead,  and  Mr  C.T  Mander. 

Thp  exhibitors  tor  M«»ssrs.  Sut'.on  k  Sons'  prizes  wi'r«  rrtpeciifely 
Ladv  Thendor**  Guest,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  Dowager  Lidy  Hindlip, 
H.  11.  Francp-H*yhurst,  E^q..  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Msnder,  all  with  collections 
of  high  m  rit.  For. Messrs.  Webb  k  Sons'  prizes  the  compe-itors  were 
Lady  T.  Guct,  ihe  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  Mr.  A.  Newill.  Here  again 
high  merit  characterised  the  collections. 

Non-competitivb  Exhibits. 
Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  the  Earl  of  D&rtmonth  for  a  splendid 
grnnp  of  Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  in  pof* ;  to  Mr.  T.  Birken- 
head, Sale,  for  a  fine  collection  of  Ferns  ;  to  Mr.  E^  Murrell.  Shrewsbury, 
for  a  splendid  collection  of  Boses;  to 'Messrs.  Dobbie,  Bo^hossy,  for 
Sweet  Peas  and  Violas  ;  and  to  Messrs.  W«bb  k  Sons,  Wordsley.  for  a 
divemified  exhibit  in  which  Gloxinias  (^g.  17)  were  prominent  Silver 
meda's  were  secured  by  Messrs.  H.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury,  for  Violas  and 
Pansies ;  Mes«r!«.  Thomson  k  Co.,  Birmingham,  for  a  tin«  collection  of 
Carna;ions ;  Messrs.  Hinton  Bros.,  Warwick,  for  a  c<>llection  of  Sweet 
Pes8  i  Mr.  H.  DevpriU.  Banbury,  for  hardy  herbaceous  flowers :  and 
M«»8^rj,  T.  B.  Dobbs  k  Co.,  Wolverhampton,  for  a  group  of  Fern*. 
Bronze  mod  sis  were  given  to  Messrs.  Jarmsn  k  Co.,  Chard,  for  a  group 
of  rut  Boses  ;  Mfssrs.  Edwards  k  Sons,  Sherwood,  for  rustic  ootter}*  and 
Ferns  ;  Mr.  B  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  for  a  collection  of  Carnstions  % 
Mr.  B.  Lowe,  Wolverhampton,  fur  a  collection  of  plants ;  Mr.  G.  Barratt, 
for  plants  ;  Mr.  T.  G.  Baker,  for  Violas  ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodaere,  for  a 
olieciion  of  Malmaison  Carnations, 

FOBMBY.— July  12th. 

FOBHBY,  nestled  at  the  back  of  the  miles  of  huge  sandhills  washed 
np  from  the  rirer  Merjey,  has  been  for  many  years  famed  for  its 
Asparagus ;  bnt  as  was  truly  said  at  the  luncheon,  will  be  as  celebrated 
for  its  Boses  at  no  distant  date.  The  labour  involved  in  the  production 
of  nearly  all  crops  is  arduous,  the  sand  having  to  be  excavated  some 
feet  deep,  and  filled  in  with  loam  or  the  bdst  soil  procurable,  and  with 
substantial  protection  from  the  heavy  gales  comintr  across  the  bar ;  the 
air  is  of  so  p  «re  a  nature  as  to  make  almost  anything  grow  with 
moderate  vigour  and  richness  of  colour  seldom  seen. 

Wednesday  last  was  the  annual  show,  and  a  capital  show,  too.  judging 
bv  the  fact  that  there  were  some  657  entries.  Sir  George  Pilkinston, 
M.P.  for  Sonthport,  is  the  President,  Mr.  Jno.  Formby  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Bruce  Vice  Chiarman,  Messrs.  Pugh  and  Bushell  Hon.  Secietary 
and  Treasurer.  AU  these  gentlemen  work  with  a  determination  to 
insure  success,  the  Xwjsfi  entry  and  attendance  of  the  public  showing  it. 
Only  mention  of  the  leading  exhibitors  can  be  dealt  with. 

Boses  were  of  the  highest  quality,  Mr.  B.  Kennedy  winning  tome 
five  classes  in  splendid  stvle.  Mr.  G.  W.  Bowley  was  an  admirable 
second  in  fonr  classes ;  Messrs.  McConnan  and  Bimmer  taking  the 
remaining  ones.  In  plants  Messrs.  Bockliff,  Luther.  Watts,  A.  W. 
Ardran,  D.  W.  Cangley,  W.  McConnan,  and  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Bichardton 
all  staged  with  the  gwateet  aoeeptabiHty. 
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Fruil»  of  ill  klodi  coulrl  not  haTe  bren  aiirpkMcd,  the  bush  Tniiti 
being  of  iDoh  merit  uoneieMiiai  finiii.whilitT«|teMb1eswrre  (rae  Irom 
(oirwiiMi.  cle«D,  and  well  finiibw).  Th«  principal  winnara  were  Meuri. 
*■  ^T?'"'''  ^^-  Mmck»r»ll.  E.  H.  Ouihell,  J.  Norrii,  J.  AiniJon.  and 
W.  McCimnaD.  Table  il«.-oiaiion».  eicfptioB  the  escflteat  SnC  hj  ili» 
C.  Rrmmer,  were  nnl  up  rn  ih?  sierace- 

Ueura.  Alex,  niik.on  ogtin  Hugcd  lome  taelre  drien  majnilircrl 
RiMSi  Mr.  C.  A.  YouDf,  Wp.t  D^rbj,  choice  Caniationi  ;  Mr.  J.Cowin 
(G.teacre>,  a  Bns  group  uf  Orchid.  ;  «nd  Mr.  H.  Middkhant.  ae«limati. 
Lirerpool,  a  Ana  aiiortinf^nt  of  S-eet  I'eai.  Twt.  iii»ritoriouj  gronpt  of 
pUnU  were  put  up  by  Me-rn.  H.  Ogden,  Waat  Derby,  Mr.  AIndon, 
gardener  to  T.  A.  Bookliff,  Eiq. 

NORWICH.— July  I3th. 
Tbb  Boie  Show  of  thji  Soeielv  aalTered  from  the  uni*erul  crate  tn 
Eul  Anglia  for  Thurtdaj*.  many  esthibliors  b»iiig  abuDC  ai  Woodbridge 
jad  Breniwood  Showi.  The  tkte  wai  Cation  Parit.  a  charmin?  aituitlion 
for  •  Rme  ihow.  but  rather  too  far  from  the  city  for  any  lociety  leii 
■ironglf  lepponcd  Ihtn  ihe  Norfolk  and  Norwich.  It  i»  not  eenerally 
kiowp  [h{tt  this  Society  ii  not  only  one  of  iho  itroDgeit  and  rich»»t,  but 
alwan^pog  l^o  Tery  oMeit  in  the  kmj(doin.  It  k<«p>  next  October  lU 
Mieoueth  birthday— recogni^n,  perhip.,  Ihe  K,II  S.  ai  a  pireni,  but 
took!  upon  the  S.II.S.  ai  a  ontempor^ry  i.f  its  grand ohililren.  Tho 
Keathrr  wni  moit  propilioui,  beinc  dull  tn  ihe  forenoon,  and  gracious  to 
the  Boaea,  buE  fine  fur  ibe  riiiton  after-vaida. 


■tt-np  box,  and  Mr.  R  B.'Fletcber  tbirJ.  la  twelves  Mr.  Amo*  Sjde 
was  firit  wllh  ft  Rotil  XMmaa  Cochet ;  Hr.  C.  A.  Oiburne  ceoond.  ihow- 
ing  a  good  Innocente  Pirola  i  and  Mr.  T.  K  Blofeld  third.  In  a  claw  for 
twelrei,  for  tboia  not  employing  a  regalar  gardener,  Mr.  Hammond,  of 
Eye,  wai  eoiil;  firat.  though  handicaoped  by  leating  the  tie  on  one  bloom, 
harini;  Madame  de  Watleritle  and  ComteiH  de  Nadiillac  reilly  good  | 
Miu  W.  JI.  Williama  ifcond  ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Biium  ibird.  Id  iix  Rohi 
Mr.  Hammond  waa  again  tint,  (bough  once  more  loiiog  the  *alne  of  one- 
iiKib  of  hia  aland  by  'letfine  the  tie  oa  a  Boae ;  Mr.  J>  G.  8n«ll  aecond, 
and  Mr.  Cnbiit  third. 

In  iKetre  Teas  Mr.  Page  Roberts  iral  first,  hiring  a  Muriel  Qrahame, 
which  aermed  lo  many  the  best  Tea  lor  Ibe  medal,  and  Maman  Cocfact, 
Medea,  and  Ethel  Browniow  fine.  Mr.  IT oster-Malliar  vas  second, 
hariag  Medea  and  Marie  Van  Homle  prelly  good.  Mr.  A.  L.  Felloves 
wai  third,  showinK  a  gooa  Innocente  Firola.  In  twrlre  of  one  tort, 
H.P.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Fellowes  vae  first  «ilh  a  poor  stand  of  La  France, 
bsrily  a  good  one  among  ihrm.  Mr.  Bonchier  sHond  with  Gabriel 
Luiiet,  and  Mr.  Hammond  third  wilh  Mra,  Sharman  Crawford. 

For  ail  H.P.'s  of  one  sort,  Mr.  Foiter-MellUr  was  easily  first 
wilh  good  Mrs.  John  Laing  ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Fellowes  second  with  Caroline 
Tcatonc,  and  Mits  Fenrice  tl.iid  wilh  bad  La  France.  For  Iwelie  Teas 
of  a  sort,  Mr.  A.  L.  Fellowes  wax  first  with  a  beaultrul  box  of  Maman 
Cachet ;  Mr.  Hammond  saoond  with  Mndame  Cosin.  small  but  good  ;  and 
Mr.  FoBler-Mrlliar  third  with  Maman  Cochet.  large,  rough,  and  IrrcKular. 
In  six  Teas  of  a  sorl.  Mr.  A,  C.  Fellows*  h*d  the  first  prize  for  Ibe  only 
entrjr  with  Maman  Cocbec      In  tselTe  trebles  of  Rotes  (smateiin),  Mr. 


GLOXINIAS    AT     WOLVEKHAMFTOS. 


Fur  the  handsome  prise  of  £8,  offered  for  foriy-eight  Rosea  (open), 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  A.  Son  wrre  a  good  lirst,  having  among  their  best  blooms 
Conle  Raimtmnd,  A.  K.  Wi'liama,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Dr.  Andry.  One 
could  hardly  donbt  (hat  tbflir  Rrat  choice  flowers  were  being  shown  for 
Ihe  cop  at  Woodbridge.  Measr*.  J.  Burrell  t  Co.  were  aecoild.  Horace 
Vaniet,  Maman  Cochet,  and  A.  K.  Williams  were  good,  but  there  w«re  a 
few  weak  Suwers.  Ber.  A.  L.  Fellowes  wsa  third.  There  aere  no  : 
Exhibit*  foreighteen  treble*.  For  twelve  new  Rosas,  eight  varieties,  there 
■I*  only  one  exhibit  by  Meaira.  D.  Prior  h.  Son.  Id  this  interesting  clais 
Rer.AIan  Chssles  was  rongb  ;  but  Marjorle.  CauntMa  of  Caledoo,  and  j 
Robert  Duncan  were  praini>ing.  For  eigbteeo  Teas  (open)  Rev. 
A.  Foster- Melliar  was  Grit  wllh  a  fine  aland.  Innocent*  Pirnla  and  Ethel 
Btownlow  being  probably  his  best  blooms.  Tbe  .Judge*  thoujiht  other' 
wise,  and.  as  at  Ipswicb,  gave  the  medal  to  The  Bride  iu  thin  atsnd,  which  ' 
4iad  rather  loat  its  bennty  oF  centre.  Messra.  J.  Buirell  k.  Co.  were 
aeeond,  hiving  Maman  Cochet  (fine),  ind  an  iairreillng.  beuutiful,  but 
nithcr  small  ipecimen  of  shite  &Ism*n  Cachet.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &.  Son 
>tre  third,  showing  Cleopatra,  which  has  bern  weak  ihia  year,  finely. 

In  the  amalanr  clasaes  Mr.  Fosler-Melliar  waa  easily  first  for  thlrly- 
lix,  among  which  were  sixlren  Tca^  Innocenle  Pirola.  Com-s  Itaimbaud, 
HamiQ  Cachet,  A.  K.  Willisms.  and  a  perfect  but  not  fully  developed 
speeimcQ  of  Marie  Biumana,  uhich  waa  the  medal  II. P.,  were  among 
all  beat  Kev,  A.  L.  Fellowea  was  second  with  smaller  fiowere,  ihoi?n  in 
a  large  box  with  four  rows,  with  Maman  Cochet  good.  For  twenty -four,  | 
■  obaltenge  cup  olass  open  lo  Norfolk  amatenrt  only.  Rev.  F.  Page 
Koberts  waa  first  wilh  a  most  even,  bright,  and  clean  stand,  half  of  them 
^ing  T«u  ;  faere  waa  a  fiat  young  bloom  of  Brideama^d.  Mr.  T.  C. 
BlofioU  waa  second,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Bonchier  third. 

Fur  eightaen,  Mr.  Page  Roberts  was  again  first  with  a  neat  and  small 
Mud,  priooipaUy  Tmm.    Mr.  C.  A.  FellowM  waa  moob)  with  a  caraleaily 


Foiter-Melliar  wa*  a  good  fint,  having  kleryeille  da  Lyon,  Her  Majesty. 
Mra.  John  Laing,  and  Madame  Cu>in  In  good  form  i  Mr.  A..  ^^-  Frilowes 
second,  and  Miss  PoDrice  third.  There  were  no  entries  for  gnrden  Boeei. 
HerbaceoQS  flowers  were  exhibited  magnificenlly,  Mrs.  Pclre  of 
Weetwick  Hall  defeating  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  li  Co.  in.  tbe  opea  class  lor 
forty-eight  with  a  nearly  perfect  display.  Meaira.  Paul  k  Sun  of 
Cheshunt  showed,  not  for  competiiion.  garden  Roiea,  and  Mr.  Csnnell 
mads  a  wonderful  display  of  soma  of  tbe  new  Caanoa.— W.  R.  Raillbm. 

WEYBRIDGE.— Jdli  13th. 

The  first  annual  summer  exhibition,  nnder  Ihe  auspicea  of  the  Way- 
bridge  Gardeners'  Matjal  Improvenent  Society,  was  held  in  the  grotwd* 
of  Oallandi  Mere,  kindly  lent  by  the  President  of  the  Sjciet}-,  A.  Shannon 
Stevenaon,  Esq.  For  a  first  attempt  tbe  shnw  waa  a  success  in  every 
way,  and  refiecls  credit  on  Ihe  Executive  Committee,  which  is  mainly 
composed  of  practical  gardcneri,  so  ably  led  bf  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C  W. 
Baynei.  The  schedule  of  prisea  wa*  a  most  camprehensivo  one,  eon- 
taining  no  leas  than  tolclaiies.  Space,  we  regret  to  say,  forbids  more 
than  a  mention  of  the  leading  clasiea 

The  eihlbili  were  arranged  in  two  large  tents,  which  provided  ample 
spioe  for  the  exhibits  ai  well  as  for  the  viallor*.  The  groups  of  miscel- 
laneous plant!  arranged  f„r  eSeot,  of  which  there  were  lour,  were  accom- 
modaUd  down  tbn  centre  of  one  tent,  making  a  pleasing  diiplsy.  The 
:>roup*  were  limited  to  15  leec  by  10  feet,  and  of  oial  ihspe.  A  lllver 
oup  valued  £5  was  offered  as  the  premier  award.  This  coveted  bonoor 
fellaomewhal  easily  to  Mr.  James  UXiV,  gardener  lo  C.  Swinfen  Eady. 
Bsq.,  Q.O.,  Oallaads  Lodge,  Weybridge.  Mr.  E.  Watford,  gardener  to 
A.  J.  Rhodes,  Etq.,  Wejbridge,  waa  a  good  itoond.    There  wa*  only  on* 
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•ntry  in  the  olau  for  six  speoimen  flowering  itovef  and  gnenhonw  pUnta, 
but  this  oontaioed  capital  representations  of  Txom  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
Cierodendron  Balfourianum,  and  to  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  Hinks,  irardener 
to  E.  Bruc%  Esq.,  The  Beeches,  Walton-on-Tbames,  was  awarde'l  the 
first  prize.  To  the  last  named  also  the  premier  award  for  six  foliage 
plants  went.  A  gT^^nd'specimen  of  Anthnrium  crystallinnm  Iras  conspicuons 
in  this  collection. 

For  four  stove  or  ffreenhonse  plants  in  flower,  for  a  sinjjle  specimen 
foliaj^  plant,  and  for  a  single  flowering  plant,  Mr.  Lock  was  the 
premier  exhibitor,  as  was  he  for  four  exotic  Ferns.  Mr.  Whitlock, 
gardener  to  W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.,  won  the  premier  award  for  four 
Orchids  with  grandly  flowered  examples.  Gloxinias  were  finely  shown, 
Mr.  W.  Stedman  securing  the  leading  award  for  eight  plants,  with  Mr. 
E.  Watford  a  close  second.  Mr.  Prothtvo,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Green,  won 
for  six  Caladinms.  Mr.  Lock  occupied  a  similar  plaoe  for  six  Zonal 
"Geraniums,"  as  also  did  he  for  six  table  plants  and  four  pots  Liliums. 
Double  and  single  Begonias  were  well  represented,  Mr.  Stedman  winning 
in  both  classes.  Mr.  R  Buckmaster,  gardener  to  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  staged 
remarkably  well  grown  and  coloured  Coleus  for  the  leading  award,  which 
be  secured. 

Cut  flowers  were  a  strong  feature  of  the  show.  Sweet  Peas  were 
freely  sUged,  as  many  as  eight  competing  in  the  class  for  twelve  bunches, 
distmct.  Mr.  Whitlock  won  the  leading  prize  with  magnificent  floorers 
not  well  arranged  ;  Mr.  Bassil,  Woburn  Park  College,  second.  He? ba- 
ceous  flowers  were  numerous  and  good.  An  epergne  most  tastefully 
arranged  with  choice  flowers  won  for  Mr.  Lock  the  premier  award  in 
that  class.    Roses  were  moderate. 

Fruit  was  thoroughly  well  represented.  For  a  collection  of  eight 
dishes  Mr.  Look  was  an  ea«y  first  prizewinner,  stacing  Black  Hamburfrh 
Grapes,  Al  Melon,  Lord  Napier,  and  Dryden  Nectarines.  Mr.  Bnok- 
maater  second.  The  last  named  with  Madresfield  Court  in  good  condi- 
toon  won  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes.  Mr.  Lock  occupied  a  similar 
place  for  while  Grapes  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  for  single 
dishes  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Strawberries.  Vegetables  were  plenti- 
fully shown.  Mr.  Bnssil  won  for  a  collection  of  eight  Tarieties  with  a 
remarkably  even  and  good  lot    Mr.  Lock  second. 

Exhibits  not  for   competition   were  namevons  and  good.     Messrs. 

wni  ^li*",* **  *  ^"  ^*^  •  ^"""^  ^"*"P  ^^  Malmaiaon  Carnations  ;  Mr. 
Will  Taylor,  Bascs  ;  Messrs.  .Tackman  &  Bona,  herfoaoeous  flowers; 
Fletcher  Broa.,  Sweet  Peas  and  Roses ;  and  Maasii.  J.  Peed  &  Sons, 
ooUectlon  of  miscellaneous  plants. 

WOODBRIDGE.— July  13th. 

Though  Woodbridge  is  cowparatively  small  an  a  town,  it  looma  large 
as  tbe  home  of  one  of  the  best  horticultural  exhibitions  in  the  eastern 
eounties.  The  show  held  in  the  Abbey  grounds  by  Csptain  Carthew  on 
Thursday  Uat  was.  generally  speaking,  quite  equal  to  any  of  its  pre- 
decesBors.  though  Ro^es  were  not,  perhaps,  up  to  the  standard,  owing 
probably  to  Norwich  Ro^e  Show  being  on  the  same  day.  The  flowers 
staged,  however,  were  of  high  qunliy,  while  other  sections  of  the  show 
were  an  advance  on  previous  occasions.  Fruits  and  veeetables  were 
excellent,  an  were  herbaceous  flowers.  Gloxinias,  and  tuberouK-rooted 
Rpgonias.  Under  the  skilled  direction  of  Mr.  John  Andrews,  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  all  the  arrangements  worked  smoothly  and  pleasantly  for 
everyone.  As  our  spare  fg  rather  limited,  detailed  notes  must  be  confined 
to  the  Roses  and  the  table  decorations  as  being  the  principal  features. 

The  schedule  conUins  particulars  of  a  score  of  classes  devoted  to 
Roses,  of  which  some  were  open  to  all  comers  while  others  weresnbieet 
to  the  customary  restrictions.  Th*  chief  prize  is  for  twenty-four  distinct 
single  trusses,  for  which  a  25-guinea  cup  is  offered  for  competition.  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  of  Coichef  ter  has  been  in  great  form  this  season,  and  he 
maintained  his  reputation  at  Woodbridge  by  winning  with  a  beautiful 
collection  of  freah,  brightly  coloured  blooms  of  the  following  two  dozen 
varieties :  —  Her  Majesty,  Horaee  Vemet.  Madame  de  Watteville  Le 
Havre,  Caroline  Testont  Duchesge  de  Momy,  Mrs.  ,T.  Laing.  Marie 
Baumann.  Lady  A.  Hill,  Prince  Arthur,  Ernest  Meta.  Madame  Crapelet, 
Maman  Cochet,  Alfred  Colomb,  Muriel  Graharoe,  A.  K.  Williams  Sultan 
of  ZsDzibar,  Medea,  Dr.  Andry,  Comtes^e  de  Lndre,  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Madame  Cusin,  Edouard  Ano'rd,  and  Helen  Keller.  Messrs. 
F.  Cant  k.  Co.,  Colchester,  were  placed  equal  second  with  Messrs  D 
Priar  &  Son,  Colchester.  Messrs.  Cant's  stand  included  amongst' the 
most  conspicuous  examples  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  CountAns  of  Caledon, 
Madame  Cusm.  Charles  Lefebvre.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Horace 
Vernet,  Marie  Baumann,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodoeanachi, 
and  Ulrich  Brnnner.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  k  Son  exhibited  A.  K.  Williams 
Maman  Cochet,  Helen  Keller,  Horace  Vemet,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Comt«sse 
de  Lndre,  and  Her  Majesty  in  creditable  form. 

The  premier  award  for  thirty-six  distinct  sinele  trusses  was  al-o 
sejfnred  by  Mr.  B .  R.  Cant  with  a  handsome  exhibit,  comprising  A,  K. 
Williams,   Her    Majesty,   Madame    Eugene   VeHier,    Horace    Vernet, 
Duchesse  de  Momy,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,   Countess   of  Rosebery 
Countess  of  Caledon,  Madame  Crapelet,  Maman  Coohet,  Reynolds  Hole 
E.  Y.  Teas,  Camille  Beraardin.   Le   Havre,   Innocente   Pirola    Victor 
Hugo.  Mrs.  J  Laing,  Prince  Arthur,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Robert  Leb^ndv 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliaro,  Gdn^ral  Jacqueminot,  Caroline  Testout,  Marie 
Baumann,  Madame  de   Watlerihe.  Edouard    Andr^,   Madame   Cusin. 
Comtesse  de    Ludre,    Marehinness  of  Londonderrry.    Madame    Henri 
Periere,  Catherine  Mermot,  Earl  Dufferin.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 
Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.    Messrs.  F.  Cant  and 
Co.  were  seoond  with  a  comparatively  weak  stand.    The  beat  Tarieties 


were  Madame  Cnsin,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Horace  Vemet, 
Jeanie  Dickson,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Madame  Engine  Verdier,  Pride  of 
Reigate,  Her  Majesty,  and  A,  K.  Williams.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  k  Son 
were  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  Teas  or  Noisettes  Messrs.  F,  Cant  and 
Co.  went  to  the  front  with  a  chaste  and  even  stand  of  Maman  Coohet, 
Innocente  Pirola^  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Medea, 
Madame  Qusin  (very  rich),  Ernest  Meti,  Bridesmaid  (fine),  Muriel  Gra- 
hame,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillae,  and  Marie  Van  Hontte.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
waA  second  with  a  box  containing  Ethel  Brownlow,  Madame  Cusin,  Maman 
Cochot,  and  Bridesmaid  aa  the  best  blooms.  Messrs.  1).  Prior  k  Son  were 
a  fair  third. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  re-assumed  tbe  leading  position  in  the  class  for  twelve 
distinct  varieties,  thfee  trusses  of  each.  The  stand  was  a  eood  one,  aad 
contained  A.  K.  Williams,  Her  Majesty,  Prince  Arthur,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Horace  Vemet,  Madame  Cadean 
Raniey,  Madame  Crapelet,  Madame  Cusin,  Fisher  Holmes,  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Londonderry.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  k  Son  came  second  with  Mar^- 
chal  Niel.  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Marie  Baumann,  A.  K.  Williams,  Maman 
Cochet,  and  Alfred  Colomb  as  the  best  triplets.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  k  Go. 
had  to  be  content  with  third  place.  The  pick  of  the  stand  included 
Maman  Ccchet,  A.  E.  Williams,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  and  Horace 
Vernet. 

The  principal  class,  open  to  all  amateurs,  was  for  twenty-four  distinct 
varieties,  not  more  than  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  being  permissible.  Tbe 
premier  position  was  secured  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Johnson,  CapelSt.  Mary, 
whose  stand  contained  one  or  two  specimens  that  showed  decided  effects 
of  the  sun*s  power.  The  varieties  included  Madame  de  Watteville,  A.  K. 
Williams  rsilver  medal  Hybrid  PerT)etual),  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  The  Bride, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Comtesse  de  Nndaillao,  Her  Majesty,  Dnchess  of  Bed- 
ford, Maman  Cochet,  Suzsnne  Marie  Rodoeanachi.  Madamo  Hoste,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing.  Horace  Vernet,  Innocente  Pirola,  Camilla  Bemi|rdln,  Madame 
Coain,  Duchesse  de  Momy,  Alfred  Colomb,  Grand  Mogul,  Catherine 
Mermet,  and  Eaiferin  Augusta  Victoria.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  West 
BfrghoU,  Colchcftter,  was  placed  second.  His  best  examples  were  of 
Bridesmaid,  Madame  Cusin,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillae, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Miimau  Cochet,  Comtesse  de  Lndre,  and  Horace 
Vemet  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners,  Harkstead  Rectory,  Ipswicb,  was  third. 

There  were'appsrently  only  two  exhibitors  in  the  amateurs'  class  for 
twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes,  distinct,  of  whom  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq..  wss  a 
good  first.  The  stand  eomprised  charming  examples  of  Maman  Coehet, 
Muriel  Grahame,  Madame  Cusin,  Catherine  Mermet,  Cleopatra,  Madame 
de  Watteville,  Ernest  Meta,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  Hoste,  Brides- 
maid, Comtesse  de  Nadaillae,  and  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon.  In  tfie  Rev. 
H.  A.  Bprner's  stsnd.  which  was  placed  second,  were  observed  Hanan 
Cochet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillae,  and  Ethel  Brownlow. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  agsin  demonstrated  his  superiority  by  seenrlng  tl» 
premier  honours  for  twelve  distinct  single  trasses  with  creditable  exaraplea 
of  Maman  Cochet,  Th<>  Bride,  Madame  Cnsin,  Catherine  Mermet,  Horaee 
Vemet,  Princess  of  Wales,  Robert  Lebaudy.  Innocente  Pirola,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillae,  Francois  Dubreui1,and  Souv  nir  d'Elise 
Vardon.  Tbe  Rev.  A.  C.  Johnson  was  a  fair  second  with  best  blooms  of 
La  France,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Bridesmaid.  The  Rev,  H.  A.  Beraers' 
third  prise  stand  contained  a  beautiful  example  of  Innocente  Pirola, 
which  secured  the  silver  medal  for  tbe  best  Tea  or  Noisette.  Mr.  O.  6. 
Orpen  and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Bemers  wer^  first  and  second  as  named  for  six 
blooms  any  H.P.,  each  showing  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  The  same 
order  was  maintained  for  six  blooms  of  any  T.  or  N.,  Maman  Cochet 
being  the  variety.  The  Rev,  A.  C.  Johnson  waa  third  in  tbe  latter  class 
with  Madame  de  Watterille. 

In  the  gsrden  Rose  class,  open  to  amateura,  the  prizewinners  were 
Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  the  Hon.  W.  Lowtber,  Campsey  Ashe,  and  Lady 
Nor*h  in  the  order  here  civen,  while  in  the  nurserymen's  class  Messrs. 
F.  Cant  k  Co.  and  R.  C.  Notcutt.  Woodbridge,  were  first  and  second 
respectively.  Tbe  prises  in  the  several  minor  Rose  classes  were  mainly 
divided  amongst  the  exhibitors  already  named. 

The  several  classes  that  are  devoted  to  the  decoration  of  tables  and 
other  floral  arrangements  always  form  an  attractive  and  popular  frature 
at  Woodbridge,  and  they  were  obsrming  on  the  present  occasion.  In  the 
class  for  sn  epergne  or  stsnd  Mr.  Rogers,  gardener  to  Lord  Rendlesham, 
was  placed  first  with  a  very  tasteful  stand.  The  arrangement  was  li^ht 
and  effective,  tbe  bsse  being,  as  it  should  be,  toned  down  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  Maidenhair  Fern.  Orehids  and  Carnations  were  blended 
well,  but  tbe  froit  was  a  little  too  much  hidden.  Mr.  Andrews,  gardener 
to  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther,  was  second  with  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
fruit  base  waa  too  conspicuous  and  out  of  proportion  with  the  height  of 
the  atand. 

Then  there  was  a  clsss  for  the  most  quaint  table  decoration.  The 
table  from  Mrs.  Chandler,  Great  Bealings,  was  certainly  unique,  but  laoked 
artistic  merit,  and  waa  not  one  such  as  any  decorator  would  care  to  copy- 
It  was  chiefly  composed  of  moss  and  Nasturtium  flowers.  Miss  G.  Carter, 
Woodbridse,  was  placed  second,  the  tablo  being  dressed  with  small  Ferns 
in  white  receptacles.  One  of  the  best  artistic  decorators  present  at  the 
show  suggested  for  this  class  '*  white  Water  Lilies  with  Forget-me*nots 
arranged  in  plates  only,"  and  we  csn  see  how  uniqu'>  and  at  the  same  time 
coel  this  would  look  in  the  summer.  In  each  of  the  elasces  for  a  lady's 
spray  of  stove  flowers,  six  buttonholes.  Orchids  allowed  in  three,  sAd 
three  buttonholes,  Orchids  allowed,  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen  secured  the  first 
prize.    The  exaor-ples  all  showed  the  touch  of  a  master  hand. 

The  chief  class  in  this  section  was  for  the  moat  taatefolly  arranged 
dinner  table  for  six  persons,  aad  Mrs.  E.  P.  Baker,  Oxford  Road,  Colehest«r, 
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•cenred  the  leading  award.  This  exhibit  wat  quite  novel,  verj  bright 
aod  preitj,  being  well  finished  ;  the  flowers  used  included  one  yariety  ol 
Calochortua  and  an  Allium  with  greenish  yellow  flowers.  The  second 
positim  was  aisigned  to  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpcn,  whose  flowers  were  chiefly 
Cypfipedium  barbatum,  Odontnelossum  crispuir,  and  Dendrobiam 
Bosehatum,  with  Pancratium  and  Gypsophilt.  The  Cypripedium  detracted 
from  the  otherwise  good  effect  of  this  table.  A  beautiful  table  of  mauve 
Sweet  Peas  deserved  a  better  position  than  it  obtained.  In  this  arrange- 
ment there  was  the  touch  of  the  artistes  hand.  The  exhibitor  was  Miss 
GUbert,  Ipswich. 

^  Then  there  was  a  class  for  a  table  arranged  for  four  persons,  the  pre- 
mier award  being  a  silver  cup.  Hero  Miss  G.  Carter  went  to  the  front 
with  an  ejttremely  light  arrangement  of  white  Sweet  Saltans  and  white 
Jasmine.  A  few  more  fronds  of  Maidenhair  Pern  or  trails  of  Smilax 
on  the  cloth  would  have  ereatly  improved  the  efiFect.  The  second  prize 
was  secured  by  Miss  £.  M.  Kemp,  Woodbridge.  The  arrangement  was 
very  beautiful,  and  was  composed  of  Rose  L'Ideal  and  Gypsophila.  The 
four  comer  pieces  were  slightly  too  large,  otherwise  th»  table  was 
excellent  in  finish.  Miss  M.  Carter  was  first  in  the  class  for  an  epergne 
or  stand  for  a  side  table  with  a  graceful  arrang«>roent  of  blue  and  white 
Aqutlegiaa.  For  the  best  bunch  of  Roses  Miss  E.  Foster-Melliar,  Sprough- 
ton  Rectory,  Ipswich,  was  first,  as  also  was  she  in  the  class  for  a  basket 
of  cut  Roses. 

Some  of  the  fruit  staged  was  of  excellent  quality,  particularly 
Currants,  Cherries,  Strawberries,  and  Raspberries.  A  couple  of  bunches 
of  grandly  finished  Black  Harobursh  Grapes  also  attracted  attention. 
Mr.  W.  Messenger,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Bcmers,  Esq ,  Woolverstone 
Park,  staged  splendidly  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  dessert  fruits, 
exelniivo  of  Pinef,  There  were  superior  Grapes,  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Foster's  Seedling,  Melon  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Nectarine  Pineapple,  Peach 
Dfmond,  Fie  Brown  Turkey,  Cherry  Black  Tartarian,  and  Strawberry 
Waterloo.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  strong  second  with  Peach  Stirling  Castle, 
Cherry  Black  Tartaiian,  and  grand  Strawberry  Gunton  J'ark  as  his  best 
dishes.  Vegetables  were  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  particularly  when 
the  season  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Plants  in  pots,  cut  flowers,  and  groups  were  also  largely  shown,  but 
the  available  space  is  exhausted.  The  two  principal  non*competitive 
exhibitors  were  Mesnrs.  W.  Cutbntsh  &  Son,  Highgate,  and  R.  C. 
NotCQtt,  Ipswich  and  Woodbridge.  The  North  London  firm  sent  Mai- 
maison  (/amations.  Ferns,  Bamboos,  and  Oranges.  Mr.  Notcutt  con- 
tributed Ru«es,herbacerus  flowers,  a  miscellaneous  group,  with  Strawberries 
Monarch.  Latest  of  All  (splendid).  Royal  Sovereign,  Scarlet  Queen, 
British  Queen,  Jas.  Yeitch,  Guntcn  Park,  and  trained  Gooseberries. 

TJLV^ERSTON.— July  14th. 

TODBTTBK  Park,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  F.  J.  Crossfield,  Esq., 
was  again  chosen  by  the  management  of  the  North  Lonsdale  Rose 
Society  for  the  annual  display  of  the  **  Queen  of  Flowera,"  and  certainly 
no  prettier  place  could  be  found.  Where  could  we  find  such  splendid 
*' lithographs"  announcing  the  show,  where  such  time  tables  and  pra- 
irrammes,  or  where  greater  enthusiasts  tlan  the  joint  Secretaries,  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Poole  aod  G.  H.  Mockereth,  or  the  Chairman,  Mr.  James  Hodgin, 
J.F.,  men  with  sound  businegs  principles,  which  they  know  how  to  put 
into  practice  7  With  everything  in  such  first-class  style,  no  wonder  that 
the  Committee  (who  had  to  stand  the  risk  Of  £200,  hoped  for 
a  fine  day,  and  in  this  they  were  favoured,  for  a  more  perfect  day 
could  not  well  have  been  s^en,  snd  in  consequence,  with  all  business 
suspended,  thn  park  presented  a  ''gf-eat"  appearance,  the  tent  being 
filled  the  whole  of  the  day,  whilst  the  fine  military  band  found  many 
admirers. 

If  we  said  that  the  ahow  wa?  in  evi-ry  respect  a  very  great  advance 
on  last  season  we  should  not  be  wide  of  the  mark,  and  unquestionably  the 
intensely  interesting  feature  of  the  show  was  the  magnificent  exhibit  of 
Roses  from  the  famed  firm  cf  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons  of 
Newtownardfl,  who  staged  in  such  style  as  to  merit  the  highest  praise 
from  all  beholden.  Roses  old  i»nd  new  figured  in  profusion,  ond  to  have 
the  honour  of  taking  all  the  first  prizes  in  the  open  classes,  a  bronze 
Btedal  f..r  the  best  Rose  in  the  show,  and  the  best  seedlinir  is  a  feat  that 
any  firm  must  be  proud  of,  and  with  such  classes  aa  seventy-two  distinct ; 
sixteen,  three  tmases  of  each  :  and  thtrty-six  distinct,  the  honour  appeared 
all  the  greater.  Messrs.  Eckford  of  Wem  again  showed  how  charming  is 
the  variety  in  the  indispensable  Sweet  Pea.  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd., 
Chester,  had  a  capital  stand  of  herbaceous  plants,  as  had  also  Mr. 
Shand  of  Lancaster,  the  Violas  from  Mr.  Septimus  Py*  ofGarstang  being 
displayed  to  great  advantage,  and  Messrs.  Edwards  of  Nottingham  a  large 
assortment  of  their  **  Edwardian  **  ware.  ^ 

In  the  class  for  aeventy-two,  distinct,  the  blooms  were  of  h'gh  quality, 
and  Messrs.  Alex.  X>ick<:on  &  Sons  carried  the  honours  easily.  The 
varieties  were  Horace  Vernet  (grand).  Lady  Movra  Beanclerc,  Star  of 
Waltham,  Mrs.  Conway  Jonea  (gnind  seedling),  Gu8tave  Pieaneau, 
Comtesse de  Nadaillso,  Ulster,  Bes«ie  Brown,  Dachessc  de  Morny,  Duchess 
of  Portland  (spec^ialX  Fl  rence  Pemberton  f  handsome  seedling).  Chas. 
Lefehvre.  Souvenir  d*un  Ami.  Marqn<«e  de  Castellane,  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prinee,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Dai«ty,  Marquise  Litta,  Madame  Hausmann, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Dupuv  Jiiroain,  Frnncisca  Kruger,  Victor 
Hugo,  Countess  of  Caledon,  UlrioS  Brunner,  Caroline  Testout,  Marie 
Banmann,  Camille  Bernardin.  Mra.  John  Laing,  Marchioness  Duflerin, 
La  France,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  A.  K.  Williams,  Lady  Clan- 
morris  (seedling),  Devienne  Lamy,  Mildred  Grant  (seedling),  Alfred 
Cokmih,  Comtesse  Panisse,  Madime  Delville,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Mrs. 


W.  J.  Grant,  Capt.  Hay  ward,  Jeanie  I>ickson,  Albert  Patel,  Mrs.  -.Geow 
Diokfon,  Margaret  Dickson,  Caroline  Kuater.  Thos.-  Mills,  He'en  Kelkr, 
Fracgois  Courtin,  Alice  Gruhame  (seedling).  Comtesse  d'Ozftrd,  Francois 
Lonvat.  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Muriel  Grahame,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Ernest 
Metz,  Madame  I.  Pereire.  >1anran  Cochet,  Marie  Rady,  Jeannette  Scott 
(seedling,  fine),  Duke  of  Terk,  Lady  A.  Hill,  Medea,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Miss  E.  Brownlow,  Louis  Van  Iloutte.  Duchess  of  Albany,  Exposition  de 
Brie,  and  a  seedling.  Messrs.  D.  &  M\  Croll,  Dundee,  were  a  lair  second 
with  many  fine  blooms. 

For  sixteen  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each,  Messrs.  Dickson  &,  Sons 
had  flowers  of  great  beauty.  Ulster,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Bessie  Brown, 
Duchess  of  Portland  (new),  Gustavc  Piganeau,  Mrs.  Conway  Jones, 
Horace  Vernet  (grand).  Caroline  Testout,  Alfred  Colomb,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillso,  Jeanie  Dickson,  Lady  Moyra  Beanclerc,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Maman  Cochet,  Helen  Keller,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Man-ley  were  represented. 
Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Crol),  Dundee,  were  a  moderate  second.  Messrs. 
Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell,  Notts,  third.  Again  to  the  front  came  the 
Irish  firm  for  thirty-aix  distinct,  the  flowers  being  bold  and  vigorous ; 
Messrs.  Croll  second,  and  Messrs.  Pearsonr  third. 

For  six  dark,  six  light,  and  six  Teas  the  same  order  prevailed.  Also 
in  theolaiss  tor  twelve  Tess.  For  twelve  light  Roses  the  success  of  the 
season,  Bessie  Brown,  staged  in  great  form  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  was  to 
the  fore  ;  Messrs.  Pearson  second  with  Caroline  Testout  ^.  K.  Williama 
and  Captain  Hayward  were  the  varieties  shown  by  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Sons  and  Messrs.  Croll  for  twe.ve  dark  Rotes. 

In  the  amateur  section  the  competition  was  very  good,  H.  V.  Machin, 
Eiq.,  winning  with  eighteen  distinct  from  three  other  competitors,  the 
flowers  being  bright  and  well  formed.  J.  H.  Midgley,  Ei^q.,  Grange-over - 
Sands,  was  a  good  second,  and  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Loni^tree  third.  In  almost 
every  other  class  the  popular  **  Worksop  Squire "  took  the  lead,  Mrs. 
Marsden,  Rev.  R.  T.  Langtree,  and  ^Ir.  Midgley  following;  closely,  the 
latter  winning  for  nine  Tea«i.  Mr.  Machin  won  a  bronze  medal  for  twelve 
blooms  of  A.  K.  Williamf,  Rev.  R.  T.  Langtree  being  sut  cessful.  winning 
for  best  light  bloom  with  Marchioness  ot  Londonderry,  best  Tea  with 
Maman  Cochet,  and  the  *'  Mjles  Woodbume  "  trophy  for  the  best  amateur 
bloom  with  the  latter,  in  all  the  trophy  and  three  bronze  medals — a  feat 
that  was  highly  popular  amongst  the  rev.  gentleman's  friends.  The 
"gold  cup,"  value  15gumeas,  and  silver  medal  was  won  by  Mts.  Marsden, 
of  Silverdale,  and  the  remaining  silver  medal  by  Mr.  J.  H.  MiJgley. 


NEW  BRIGHTON.— July  ir,TH. 

One  has  almost  lost  count  of  the  number  ,of  times  that  the  beautiful 
garden  attached  to  the  residence  of  Dr.  Bell  has  been  thrown  open  fo^ 
the  cause  of  charity,  and  each  succeeding  year  seems  to  bring  about  a 
larger  attendance,  and  so  the  work  of  mercy  at  the  Wallasey  Cottage 
Hospital  is  greatly  extended.  No  better  way  to  spend  a  delightful  after- 
noon could  well  be  found,  for  to  be  added  to  the  many  other  attractionls 
there  were  the  delightful  flowers.  The  Irish  Roses  were  strong  as  ever, 
and  were  **eye  openers"  to  the  many  visitors,  the  new  Roses  especially 
so.  The  worthy  Dr.  Bel',  with  characteristic  modesty,  refrained  from 
cutting  many  out  of  his  garden,  preferring  to  let  them  bo  seen  growing 
naturally  at  home.  Tho  success  of  Saturday  last  an  it  have  been  assured, 
and  the  best  thanks  of  all  must  be  accorded  the  doctor,  his  daughter,  and 
to  Mr.  T.  R.  Bulky,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall  for  their  efforts  to  make  all  such 
a  great  success. 

Fo;.*  forty-eight  distinct  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons'  flowers  were 
perfect.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grants  La  France,  Chae.  Lefebvre,  Helen  Keller, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Ducheaa  of  Portland  (grand),  Jeanie  Dickson,  Captain 
Christ}*,  Gustavo  Piganeau,  Her  Majesty,  H.  Sohnltheis,  Mildred  Grant 
(extra),  A.  K.  Williams,  M.  Niel,  Alfred  Colomb,  Caroline  Testout, 
Alice  Grahame  (auperb).  Marquise  Litta,  Bessie  Brown,  Duchesse  de 
Morny,  Clio,  J.  S.  Mill,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Coniieese  d'Oxford, 
Maman  Coohet,  Duke  of  Teck,  Mrs.  Conway  Jones  (wonderful),  Chas. 
Darwin,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Pierre  Notting,  Kaiserin  Augnsta 
Victoria,  Ulster  (superb),  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  Due  de  Rohan,  Alice  Lindsell,  Marie  Baumann,  G.  H. 
Mackereth  (brilliant  colour).  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Souvenir  d*un 
Ami,  G^n<^ral  Jacqueminot,  Florence  Pemberton  (superb),  Mrs.  Jowitt, 
Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Strangford  (new,  distinct, 
and  fine)  were  represented. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  trebles  and  twelve  Tea«,  distinct,  the 
Irish  firm  retained  the  lead.  The  latter  stand  contained  Maman  Cochet, 
Mrs.  Mawley,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madame  Cusin,  Innocente  Firola, 
and  Ethel  Brownlow  as  the  best.  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester,  were 
second  in  this  and  many  other  classes. 

Amateurs  were  in  remarkable  form,  and  surely  no  one  ever  law  a 
finer  twenty-four  staged  than  those  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  of 
Havering,  E^sex.  I'or  colour,  contour,  and  freshness  they  were  quite 
delightful  A  fow  of  the  best  were  Prince  Arthur,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Le 
Havre,  Horace  Vernet,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Caroline 
Testout.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  was  also  extra  good,  aud  Mr.  Boyes  wat 
a  close  third.  For  twelve  and  six  honours  went  much  in  the  same  way, 
that  stamp  of  good  culture  being  most  noticeable.  Mr.  Pemberton  won 
fur  six  A.  K.  Williams,  also  six  Teas,  Mr.  Boyes  following.  The  local 
classes  were  excellent,  Messrs.  Hugh  Roberts,  W.  Bell,  and  H.  J.  Mead 
taking  rank. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Bulley,  so  well  known  as  an  enthusiast  in  herbaceoua 
plant!*,  won  with  a  fine  twenty-four,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Mead  following. 
Garden  Roses  came  from  Dioktoni,  Ltd.,  Chester,  and  with  the  grand 
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C«ruticmt  fnm  Mr.  a  A.  Tomut,  of  W«il  Dwbf,  «ho  ii  «m  of  the  laar- 
iBK  ipccUUU  of  tha  d«7,  tb*  viiiUtn  vers  not  ilow  to  m*  the  nuf 
good  poioU  tha;  mottUnod. 


THE  YOUNG  GAEDENERS'  DOMAIN. 

DBLPHIBIDHa, 

Thbhb  are  Mnonf;  th«  molt  bcMitifal  of  parcuniil  bordrr  planU,  and  at 
the  prMont  time  eorioh  our  ^^eai  hy  •  wealth  of  tall  ipikai  (J  Tarioai 
■hadot  of  tingl*  and  double  blae  flowerg.  The  illuaiion  beit  auitnl  for 
Delpblniama  it  In  ihe  forefcronnd  of  ahrublnry  bordrn,  wbich  afTord* 
them  iheller  from  »\xoxig  winda.  Although  the;  wilt  ftaw  in  any  kind 
of  BOil,  a  deep,  light  loam  ia  prafcrnd,  a*  in  that  iber'  dn  not  stithr  by 
want  of  lufficieat  mtuiln^,  tjid  oan  tend  their  roota  deeply  for  tha  food 
they  rrqaite. 

If  extra  larfe  ipeclmens  are  deiired,  it  is  a  );ood  plan  to  dig  a  bole  far 
eaoh  plant  and  work  in  at  the  bottom  some  decayed  moanre  t^  mixinjc  it 
up  wlib  a  folk,  whan,  after  filling  in  aiiain,  the  plaoti  may  be  loierled. 
The  belt  time  to  do  (hli  ia  in  the  ipring,  jait  m  the  crowia  begin  lo  itart, 
at  whieh  period  tha;  may  be  out  through  with  a  apade  or  lifted  and 
divided,  when,  it  plantad  in  poaitiona  prepared  in  the  way  mentioned, 
they  will  loon  make  large  olumpa  and  prodnee  a  ni^ificenteBiBeL. 

Celphiniuma  alio  come  readily  from  leed,  which  most  of  the  iingle 

Spea  produce  freely  ;  and  Ihli  may  b«  town  aa  aoon  as  it  ii  ripe,  or  in 
e  ipring,  at  whicberer  period  may  be  the  moat  conTenient,  I 
ahould  gire  prererrnee  to  the  iiril-named,  aa  planti  raitad  dnriog  the 
enmmer  will  flower  the  following  jear.  In  thia  ciie  the  wed  may  be 
lown  early  nei  t  month  under  a  band-Iigbt,  in  light  landy  aoll.  but  if  left 
until  March  a  little  heat  la  seceaaary  to  iuure  germioation.—P.  W.  O. 

Eebbacboub  Calgeolabiab. 

Thb  Calceolaria  famiiheiBa  with  a  brilliant  dliplay  of  bloom  at  a 
time  when  the  conaerTatory,  in  my  opinion,  mo«t  needa  it.  Thii  aectloo 
ia  Tery  popultr  and  eutly  grown,  yet  to  hare  mmd  plauli  tatiafaolory 
In  every  wav  the  cultiraior  moat  have  two  maxima  alwari  at  hia  fio|teri' 
endi~Tii.,  kerp  the  plant*  eool  and  keep  Ibem  clean.  It  be  followi  theie 
rnlet,  and  the  planta  are  property  watered  and  nonrlihed  at  (he  roota, 
aueceg.  will  follow.  r     r    .. 

The  beat  method  of  culture  I  hare  foand  lo  be  the  fallowirK  :  Iftwo 
lucocBiioniof  planlaara  to  he  erowD,  theieeda  fnrlhefiratihoiild  be  town 
aboac  the  middle  of  June,  the  laler  aowiufc  (he  third  week  in  Jnlj,  Sow 
in  pani  of  lishl  land;  aoil  proTioualy  watered,  very  lichrly  coTering 
the  aeedi  wilb  ailier  land  and  fine  Eoil.  Eeep  cIom  and  ihided  nnlil  the 
•eedlinfci  appear,  when  niore  air  and  light  muat  be  giren  them.  Aiioon  ai 
ibej  are  laj^e  enough  prieh  ihem  out  into  b<ixei  1  Inchei  apart,  uiin^ 
aimiliar  anil  to  that  uied  far  the  pan*,  aga'n  placing  ihem  in  a  cool, 
mnief,  and  ahady  poaitlon  until  thoy  haie  reeorerpd  and  are  growing 
fireely.  When  they  are  ready  for  8-inoh  pola  uaeaoompoataUttle  btavicr 
than  that  uaed  for  Ihe  leedliBg  boieg. 

It  ia  a  bone  of  contention  with  many  ttardrnen  whether  they  need 
ahadin^  or  nut  after  Ihia  (tige,  but  1  think  it  drpcnda  larerly  on  the 
hoiie  or  frame  in  which  ihey  are  pown  And  the  aipect.  We  arrange 
oura  00  a  bed  of  moiat  aibea  in  an  old-Faihioned  pit,  the  aaahe*  and  bare 
of  which  are  lo  Dumeroua  and  cloae  loeethrr  aa  to  render  ihading 
ooDeoeaaarj.  Tbe  young  planta  are  ligh:!;  ayringed  wiib  rain  water 
twice  daily  in  bright  weather,  and  the  aehei  and  ataRr*  Kepi  moiit.  If  U 
ia  aeen  that  the  plaola  Pag  durinic  bright  annihiae.  and  bare  not  the  deep 
freah  green  characlerialia  of  healthy  planta.  than  ahede  lightly.  What- 
erer  ia  aied  for  this  pnrpaae,  howsier,  ihould  be  morablr,  ai  they  muit 
haveplenly  of  li|;ht. 

Water  carefully  at  firit,  and  alwaya  try  to  keep  tbe  roota  moderately 
moiat  Give  abundanoe  of  air  when  Ilie  young  plants  are  Rrowing  freely, 
bat  care  mnat  be  taken  Xn  aTold  drauehta.  Examine  them  frequently,  and 
thould  green  fly  attack  tbem,  either  dip  in  an  inieaticide  or  fumigate-  at 
once.  Repot  them  aa  Ihry  require  it,  never  allowing  them  to  get  root- 
bound  and  starved  ;  tbia  ia  unavoidably  In  some  caui  the  eauie  of  lailure. 

The  eartieai  planta  ihonld  be  in  Ihe  fowaring  poti  not  later  than  th« 
flrat  week  in  October,  ao  that  Ihey  will  become  fairly  eatabiiahed  ere  the 
dull  abort  daya  arrive.  The  aoil  for  the  final  potting  abould  be  nne-half 
light  loam,  the  remainder  Kood  leaf  aoil  and  old  Mulhroom  bed  refuie, 
only  enough  a«nd  being  added  to  keep  the  whole  poroua.  Avoid  a  cloae 
alagnant  atmoephcre  at  alt  times,  in  the  winter  eapedally.  wateiing;  with 
great  eare,  and  remove  deaaylog  leavea  aa  often  aa  poielbJe. 

A  cool  house  from  which  froat  la  rxclnded  will  ba  Ijeat  during  the 
winter,  aa  they  oan  have  better  attention  and  mora  light  and  air  than 
would  be  the  aaae  if  they  were  in  cold  framei.  Fumigate  the  planta 
whenever  green  fly  attacb  then,  ae  saocets  largely  dependion  their  being 
clean  and  healthy.  The  later  planta  can  winter  in  5-inch  pole  and  (w 
potted  finally  in  January.  Some  will  require  pinching  once  dnriog  their 
growth,  olbera  oil!  grow  iuto  good  epecimans  naturally.  My  experience 
ihowi  them  lo  be  groea  feedera  t  liquid  manure  and  arlificiala  applied 
judlcioutlj  promote  vigoroai  growth,  enabling  ibem  to  reaial.  to  a  large 
extent,  their  worst  enemy— ■>„  green  fly.  Feeding  ahruld  commence 
as  acoD  aa  the  roota  are  wall  ronnd  Ihe  aidee  of  the  Bowaring  pola. 
Subsequent  treatment  will  caniist  in  keeping  the  plauti  free  from  iniect 
pesta  snd  removing  dead  or  decaying  lesvai.  Keep  them  near  the  glass, 
and  never  employ  fire  heat  except  lo  keep  out  Irost.  As  the  flower 
Items  grow  support  Ihem  with  ihiu  light  stskei,  which  ahould  be  hidden 
by  the  foliage  as  much  a*  f  Mtible.  A  tine  effect  can  he  produced  by 
grouping  or  banking  them  tu  the  conservatory  and  edging  with  Fenia 
and  grasae*.— Nil  Dehpebandum. 


HABDT  FRDIT  OABDBN. 


open,  must  eon'iuue  to  b«  lubjesied  to  ihe  aeeeaiary  prosing  fOr  redudng 
tbe  length  of  the  anmmer  growths.  When  fruit  trees  are  trtiited  in  a 
particular  (arm  tbe  number  of  the  main  hranobes  ia  Ilmilad,  or  should  be, 
to  just  luffleient  for  deflning  the  outline.  Thii  is  carried  oat  gradaally 
in  the  early  stages  of  growtli,  and  eontinued  year  by  year  onilt  the  tree 
la  larfce  enough,  or  haa  filled  the  apace  allotlad  lo  it  for  Ihe  exlciMioB  of 
main  branches. 

Fium  the  aecond  year  of  the  eiistenoe  of  a  main  hraneh  and  its 
leading  extenaloni  tide  ahoola  are  thrown  out.  and  tbeee,  except  nndet 
the  inoit  favourable  eondilionr,  extend  longer  than  U  deeirable.  It  ts  the 
enitom,  therefore,  at  ihia  aeaaoo  lo  aammer-pmne  or  stop  rampant  ahoott 
of  this  character,  iu'  order  Ihkt  the  vigonr  which  li  waali=g  in  long 
growth  may  be  concenlmted  on  ibe  Icavei  at  the  tiaee,  for  supplying  tha 
greatest  amount  of  nutrient  matter  for  potential  fruit  buda. 

Some  Iruit  tr«ea  ahow  an  equiliied  balance  of  wood  growth  and  root 
action,  bence  the  production  of  Icing  summer  thoota  does  not  take  place, 
hut  initeail  short  itubby  growth,  with  a  plump  central  bud,  devalopa. 
Buch  treea  require  no  pruning,  except  perhaps  in  the  way  of  thinning* 
out.  Othera  may  produce  toih  kindi  of  growths.  The  long  growths 
oughr,  therefore,  lo  be  shortened  back  to  four  good  leaves,  or  removed 
entirely.  If  there  is  still  apace  to  fii',  train-in  the  laadiag  shoot  without 
shortening.  Strong  shoola,  which  a>art  from  the  old  wood  in  any  part  of 
the  Iree,  should  tie  cloaely  cnt  out  unteaa  it  is  neceaaary  to  fill  apace. 

Ikying  In  Totmg  Growtha  of  Fmlt  Trees.— Many  wall  fruit  tree*, 
not  including  Apples  nnd  Pears,  bear  the  most  freely  and  profitably  on 
young  wood.  This  may  be  prodocecl  one  year,  snd  bear  fruit  the  next, 
Thii  ia  tbe  case  with  Apricola,  Peache*.  Neclarinei,  and  Morello  Chamci, 
bur,  aa  a  rule,  with  Pluma  and  Bweet  Cherries  the  eurrent  year's  shoots 
require  mcie  than  one  season  to  rroduce  Itait  buds.  When  laying  la 
wuod  for  bearing  one  ibing  mutt  be  gusrded  against,  tod  that  is  crowd- 
ing. Morello  rherriea  may  havn  Ihe  ihoott  more  thickly  placed  than 
other  stone  frolt-.  but  after  all  there  is  lilile  lost  by  hating  the  shoots 
thinly  ploeed  f o  that  ihey  may  bp  thoronnhly  «p1I  ripened.  Better  rrojw 
result  liom  B  limited  Dumber  orwell-mnnagcil  g:owihi  than  Irom  a  crowd 
of  su peril nou*  ghn.ii>  inrl  lea<es. 

Lav  in  Morello  Cherry  ihrota  3  or  4  inches  apart,  and  Peach  and 
Neclaiine  ihools  6  inches.  I'lnui  end  Sweei  Chnrrv gr^wtha are  invariably 
long  and  comparatively  sironir,  hencp  thould  be  allowed  more  room, 
Rrgula'- Bllenlion  must  bo  paid  Iu  young  irces  in  the  coarse  of  forma* 
tion.     The  iFading  growths  muti  have  no  obeiructinna  to  direct  extenuon. 

Cuirants. — The  summer  atopping  of  lied  and  White  Currauts  ought 
now  lo  be  completed.  Shorten  lo  ihrf  e  psiii  of  leaves.  The  atoppmg 
will  improve  the  hu4hea  in  appearance,  as  tha  pointa  of  shoots  are 
frtquentiv  infeiled  wilb  fly,  or  in  some  caies  disfigured  by  bliiteied 
foliage.  The  pruning  (emotea  ihia,  and  admits  light  and  air  to  the  fruits. 
Block  Currants  are  beat  pruned  after  the  crop  has  been  gathered.  A  good 
selection  of  itroDg  growiba  thould  be  retained  for  fnlurq  bearing,  cutting 
out  a  proportion  of  the  older  wood,  eipeclally  anv  exhausted  by  bearing. 
A  copioos  watering  will  tend  lo  ripen  tbo  crop  where  that  i*  cot  aceom* 
pliahed,  and  a  mulching  ol  rich  mnnare  ia  beneHcial. 

Sipening  Feaehea  and  Vactarinea. — Fruit  doea  not  ripen  properly 
unli  IS  s  due  amount  oF  moisture  ia  available  for  the  roota.  Thia  ahould 
be  accorded  by  coploui  aupplirs  of  water  and  an  application  of  liquid 
manure,  Foltowed  by  a  mulching.  Admit  aan  to  tbe  fruit  by  drawing 
aside  inch  leavea  aa  would  ibade  it.  Superfluoua  wood  oaght  to  he 
removed,  this  relief  being  of  asaiitance  in  the  ripening  of  the  Irnll. 
Proteot  with  hexagon  netliLg  where  birdi  are  liable  to  atlaok  Ibe  crop. 

Tatering  and  Feeding  Fnit  Traei. — In  order  to  assiit  fhilt  trees  bi 
supporting  and  nonriablng  a  good  crop,  it  is  very  important  that  the  tree* 
do  not  suffer  Irom  inauQIcieiiCT  of  water.  An  adeqatte  ammint  of 
moisture  in  the  aoil  is  deiirable  before  applying  apedal  food  in  the  Avm 
of  artificial  itimulanli,  or  even  liquid  manure.  Soil  that  ii  dry  and  hard 
on  the  aorface  muit  be  tightly  'urkcd  over,  without  dialurbing  the  roots. 
A  liberal  mulching  of  manure  may  be  spread  over  the  roots,  as  It  airvei 
to  raiain  The  water  when  applied  until  It  gradually  percolates  into  the 
ground.  When  the  aoit  hai  Ihui  been  moialened  ferliliiera  may  with 
advantage  be  given  ;  i  oil.  to  the  square  yard  of  a  general  artlScist 
manure  may  be  distributed  and  well  watered  id.  When  liquid  manure  is 
readily  obtiiinable  a  liberal  supply  thould  be  afforded  atler  a  copioue 
watering.  Trees  bearing  hea>y  crops,  and  those  with  light  crops,  hut 
making  poor  growth  of  wood,  aie  l>eneflted  the  moat. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Cherry  House. — The  trees  hate  now  plumped  Ihe  buda,  and  the  leave* 

are  nut  capable  of  much  further  effort  in  elaborating  the  sap,  and  storing 

it  in  ihe  buda  and  adjacent  wood,  therefore  any  undue  exoilement  will 

eaoae  ihe  treei  lo  rattart  into  growth.    Thii  mnat  be  guarded  agaimt 
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by  exp<Min|^  the  trees  to  the  inflaence  of  the  atmotphere,  toftr  asthe 
boase  irill  udmit.  As  the  best  meant  of  arrettinit  premature  growth,  to 
which  the  Cherry  is  liable  when  forcdd  year  after  year  soccensively.  the 
Tcof-li^hts  must  be  remoyed,  trees  in  pots  should  be  placed  outdoors, 
plaogiog  the  pots  in  ashes.  If  the  roof-lights  are  fixed,  ventilate  to  the 
fiilleat  extent.  The  borders  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  but  have 
copious  supplies  of  water,  and  if  the  trees  are  weak  liqniu  manure.  To 
•ubdne  red  spider,  gire  an  occasional  waihine  with  the  syringe  or  gardf  n 
engine.  Promptly  subdue  black  aphides  with  tobacco  water.  Trees  in 
pots  mn^t  be  regularly  syringed  and  watered  to  prcserre  Ihs  foliage  in  a 
iiealthy  condition. 

Caevmhen. — Pot  the  seedlinsrs  for  antamn  fmiting  as  they  reooire  it, 
placing  a  stick  to  each  plant  intended  for  trelltswork,  and  pinrhin":  out 
tbe  fmit  of  sarh  as  are  required  for  growing  in  frames  or  pits  at  the  second 
Toogh  leaf.  Prepare  fermenting  materials  to  afford  bottom  heat  for  the 
latter,  and  cleanse  honses  thoroughlf ,  the  woodwork  with  hot  water,  soap, 
and  a  brush,  the  glass  with  dear  water,  and  limewash  the  walls.  Remove 
all  the  old  soil,  and  make  everything  as  clean  and  sweet  as  possible. 
Tarfy  loam  stacked  nntil  the  herbsge  is  dead,  a  sixUi  of  old  mortar  rubbish 
«nd  a  tenth  of  oharooal  form  a  snitable  compost. 

If  the  w)9ather  prove  cold  and  sunless  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
a  HtUe  fire  heat,  as  a  low  temperature  induces  stunted  fruits,  canker  at 
tbc  collar,  and  mildew  on  the  foliage.  Enough  artificial  heat  should  be 
sised  in  such  weather  to  maintain  a  night  temperiture  of  65°  to  70%  and 
70°  to  75°  by  day.  Solphnr  dusted  on  the  foliage  ond  the  hot-water 
pipes  is  the  best  enrc  for  mildew  and  white  fly.  and  qnioklime  rubbed 
into  the  affected  parts  acts  well  against  the  canker.  If  aphides  appear 
fhmigate  on  a  calm  evening,  and  repeat  early  the  following  morning.  This 
also  acts  well  against  thript,  bnt  for  these  and  also  red  spider  no  practice 
is  better  than  jndicioos  syringing,  even  with  hot  water  occasionally 
at  140^.  After  a  period  of  dull  weather  shade  on  a  return  of  bright 
•nn,  so  as  to  prevent  flagging.  Keep  the  growths  regularly  attended  to 
twice  a  week,  remove  exhausted  shoots,  and  maintain  a  succession  of 
bearing  wood  by  laying  in  young  growths.  Close  early,  running  up  to 
^0*  to  100°  and  ventilate  moderately,  keeping  up  a  good  moisture  by 
frequently  damping  the  paths. 

Ftaehas  and  Veetarinsi. — Early  Forced  Treet, — Those  which  were 
•tartod  by  or  before  the  new  year,  whether  the  varieties  consist  of  very 
aarly,  sncli  as  Alexander  and  Waterloo  Peaches,  with  Advance  or  Oaidinal 
Nectarines,  or  snch  as  Hale*s  Early,  Stirling  Csstle,  Royal  George,  and 
Dymond  Peaches,  with  Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier,  and  Goldoni  Nectarines, 
have  been  cleared  of  their  fruit  some  time.  They  have  also  had  the  wood  on 
which  the  fruit  was  borne  removed,  also  the  superfluous  growths,  so  that 
those  retained  have  abundance  of  light  and  air  for  perfecting  the  fruit 
buds  and,  the  maturity  of  the  wood,  which  is  encouraged  by  clean  foliage 
emd  proper  supplies  of  nourishment.  The  trees  must  be  cleansed  of 
insects  if  necessary  by  the  prompt  employment  of  an  intecticide,  and 
^nly  supplied  wi;h  water,  or  m  the  case  of  weak  trees  liquid  manure  at 
the  roots.  .  A  light  mulching  will  also  tend  to  keep  the  roots  near  the 
aarfiMs  and  prevent  the  premature  ripening  of  the  foliage.  The  buds 
will  be  auffi(*iently  plumped,  and  the  wood  enough  ripened  to  allow  of  the 
roof-lights  being  removed,  which  should  not  be  further  delayed.  This  is 
sui  old  and  commendable  practice,  not  the  least  of  its  advantages  being  the 
thorough  moistening  of  the  border  by  the  autumn  rains.  Where  the  roof- 
lights  are  not  removable  air  should  be  admitted  to  tbe  fullest  extent ; 
a  little  whitewash  syringed  on  the  roof-lights  where  the  panes  of  glass  sre 
lai^  and  when  the  sun*sraya  are  powert'ul,  such  asoecurs  during  bright 
weatlier,  will  1w  usefhl  in  preventing  the  over-maturity  of  the  buds  snd 
their  dropping  at  a  later  period. 

Suooesskn  Homes. — ^Trees  started  In  February  have  mostly  been  cleared 
of  their  fruit,  but  some  are  atill  ripening  and  need  free  ventilation.  As 
the  fruit  is  removed  cut  out  the  wood  that  has  borne  it,  and  thin  the 
•growths  where  too  dose,  or  where  they  are  so  near  together  that  the 
^iage  cannot  have  proper  exposure  to  light  and  air.  Cleanse  the  trees 
ffom  dust  and  red  spider  by  forcible  syringing,  employing  «n  intecticide 
against  it'  and  scale.  Keep  the  border  moist,  supplying  I'quid  manure 
if  the  trees  have  cropped  heavily  and  are  enfeeblea.  This  helps  them  to 
recnperate  and  plump  the  buds.  Stop  all  laterals  to  one  joint,  or  allow 
a  Htue  extension  if 'the  trees  have  the  blosiom  buds  prominent  snd  the 
leaves  have  been  infested*  with  red  spider,  with  a  view  to  continuing  the 
root  action  and  at  the  same  time  divert  the  sap  from  the  principal  nnds, 
which  must  not  be  forced  into  growth.  When  the  buds  are  well  formed 
and  the  wood  duly  matured  remove  the  roof-lights. 

TVeeM  Svoelling  their  Frvit, — Those  started  in  March  and  only  given 
•cdfBcient  heat  to  insure  safety  for  the  blossom  and  fruit  from  frost,  or 
muntain  a  steady  progress  in  cold  periods,  hove  the  fruit'  in  an  advanced 
state  for  ripening.  *  The  leaTCs  should  ,  be  .  drawn  asidf«  sind  the  fruit 
Tsised  by  means  of  laths  across '  the  trellis,  so  that  the  apex  will  be 
exposed  to  the  light.  Water  ioside,  also  outside  borders  where  necessary 
with  liquid  manure,  and  keep  the  surface  lightly  mulched  with  short, 
raUier  lumpy  manure,  but  avoid  heavy  coatings,  espf  cially  of  matter  likely 
to  form  a  s6apy  mass,  and  exclude^air.'  Commence  ventilating  early  ;  in 
fact,  leave  a  little  air  on  til  night,  syringing  by  7  A.M.,  and  through  the 
early  part  of  the  day  ventilate  freely. 

When  the  sun  loses  power  in  the  afternoon  reduce  the  ventilation,  and 
r^ae  the  temperature  to  85°  or  90°  about  4  P.M.,  with  a  good  syringing 
and  damping  of  surfaces ;  but  it  must  be  done  with  judgment,  for  when 
the  water  hangs  for  any  lengih  of  time  on  the  fruit  during  the  last 
swelling,  it  ia  liable  to  damage  the  skin,  causing  it  to  crack,  or,  if  not 
(hat,  it  may  impart  a  musty  flavour.    Therefore  have  the  fruits  dry  before 


nightfall,  and  when  the  day  is  likely  to  be  dull  omit  the  morning  syring- 
ing. Direcily  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen  cease  syringing,  but  affora 
moisture  by  damping  the  paths  and  borders  whenever  they  become  dry, 
ventilating  freely,  and  sufficiently  at  night  to  insure  a  free  circulation 
ol  air. 

Late  J7bu5es.— In  order  to  assist  the  swelling  of  the  fruit,  observe 
the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  preceding  parsgrapb.  To  accelerate 
the  ripening,  if  desired,  ventilate  rather  freely  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  and  till  one  o*clock,  then  conierve  the  heat  by  reducing  tbe  ventila- 
tion, so  as  to  secure  a  temperature  of  BO**  to  85°,  and  at  4  p.m.  close  the 
house,  syringing  well,  and  no  harm  will  come  if  the  heat  rise  to  90°  or 
93°,  ventilating  about  six  o'clock,  so  as  to  let  the  pent-up  moisture 
escape,  and  reduce  the  temperature  graduall}'.  Tie  down  growths  as 
they  advance,  allowing  no  more  than  are  necessary  for  next  year's 
fruiting  and  for  furnishing. the  trees,  letting  all  have  space  for  develop- 
ment, snd  the  full  exposure  of  the  foliage  to  light  and  air.  Keep  laterals 
atoppiad  to  one  leaf,  also  those  of  growths  retained  to  attract  the  sap  to 
the  fruit.  If  there  are  any  )^ross  growths  which  push  shoots  from  the 
leaf  buds,  cut  them  back  to  where  the  buds  remain  intact,  or  if  likely  to 
disarrange  the  equilibrium  of  the  trees  by  the  unequalisation  of  the  sap 
remove  them  altc^ether.  They  only  tend  to  promote  gumming,  imperiect 
setting,  and  certain  catting  of  the  fruit  in  stoning.  Draw  the  leaves  away 
from  the  fruit,  rabe  it  from  the  under  side  of  the  trellis,  and  let  it  have  as 
much  sun  and'air  as  possible.  Peaches  are  not  so  much  prized  unless 
colonred,  the  flavour  corresponding  thereto,  other  conaitions  being 
favourable* 
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WOBK  IK  THE  APIABY. 

Although  it  is  not  ideal  weather  for  honey  production,  it  is  an 
improvement  on  the  past  year  or  two.  Only  on  a  few  occasions 
during  the  past  foitnight  has  the  weather  been  really  favourable  for 
the  bees  to  store  a  surplus.  Dull  days  and  occasional  thunder  showers 
have  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  bees  at  home.  It  is,  however, 
surprising  the  amount  of  honey  a  strong  colony  of  bees  will  store  at 
this  season  when  the  sun  is  bright  and  the  temperature  high. 

The  late  rains  benefited  the  pastures  and  there  is  now  an  abundance 
of  bee  forage.  White  Glover  is  still  blooming  freely,  and  the  Limes 
are  fast  bursting  into  flower,  from  which  a  superior  sample  of  honey  is 
being  stored. 

Sections  must  be  removed  from  the  supers  as  soon  as  they  are 
sealed  over,  Okherwise  they  will  soon  become  discoloured.  In  removing 
fupers  at  this  season  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  smoker^  all  thi^t  is 
required  for  the  purpose  is  a  piece  of  calico  which  may  be  dipped  in 
water  and  afterwards  sprinkled  with  carbolic  acid,  which  should  be 
done  an  hour  before  it  is  required.  The  carbolic  cloth  must  be  laid 
over  the  top  of  the  supers  for  a  few  minutes,  and  will  have  the  effect 
of  driving  all  the  bees  down  among  the  brood  combs;  the  sections 
may  then  be  handled  with  impunity. 

If  the  whole  of  the  sections  are  sealed  over  they  may  be  removed 
bodily,  and  a  crate  of  empty  sections  should  take  their  place.  If  a 
double  crate  of  sections  has  been  oz  a  single  hive,  as  advised  in  previous 
notes,  the  lower  crate  will  be  partly  sealed  over. 

It  is  not  too  late  in  the  season  to  place  an  empty  crate  undetneatb, 
as  there  is  still  a  possibility  of  it  being  filled.  It  is  not  advisable, 
however,  to  do  so  after  the  mi(?dle  of  July  unless  a  crop  of  honey  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Heather  or  other  late  blooming  plantf.  In  tJ^is 
district  (Soiith  Yorkshire)  tbe  Limes  are  the  last  source  from  which  the 
bees  obtain  a  surplus.  This  season,  however,  is  an  exception  as 
regards  White  Clover,  as  on  our  heavy  soil  there  is  every  appearance 
of  it  lasting  for  several  weeks  yet. 

Sections  should  be  stored  in  a  dry  place,  and  be  cleaned  of  any 
propolis  that  may  adhere  to  them.  Ttiey  will  then  be  ready  for  use 
without  any  further  trouble.  If  the  wood  is  stained  they  may  be 
improved  by  rubbing  tDem  lightly  with  sandpaper.  The  sections 
should  always  stand  in  the  same  position  they  occupied  on  the  hive,, 
'  no  leakage  will  then  take  place  Ehould  there  be  any  cells  not  pioperly 
sealed.  If  a  mark  of  some  description  is  placed  on  the  top  one  may  , 
,  see  at  a  glance  bow  to  place  them. 

Extracted  honey  should  be  stored  in  cisterns  or  other  large  vessels, 
so  that  attention  may  be  given  to  it  after  the  busy  season  in  the 
apiary  is  over.  For  this  purpose  we  prefer  large  cisterns  similar  to  an 
extractor  with  the  works  removed.  These  are  made  with  a  close- 
fitting  lid  and  a  treacle  tap  at  the  bottom.  Cisterns  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  most  useful  for  storing  purposes  and  also  for  bottling,  as  the 
honey  when  running  through  the  treacle  tap  may  be  regulated  to  a 
nicety.  Run  honey  when  well  ripened  will  soon  granulate  if  stcred  in 
a  cold  place.  It  is  then  somewhat  difficult  to  handle  if  required  for 
small  bottles.  If  it  is  not  needed  in  bulk  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
bottling  it,  thus  avoiding  much  trouble  in  melting  it  after  granulation 
has  taken  place.— AN  English  BsE-KEtpsB. 
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^^  Ail  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to  **  The  Editor,"  a,  Sose  Biu  Soad, 
"Vrandswortli,  S.'Vr.,  and  VOX  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Qardening  and  Bee  subjects  throusch  the  post.  If  information 
be  desired  on  ,  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  thesp  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nom  de  plumes  are  given 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot 
be  inserted. 

Black  Sulphur  versus  noweri  of  Sulphur  for  Uie  on  Vines  (  W,  W.  L,\ 
— We  are  glad  you  have  foand  sulphur  the  beit  remedy  for  red  spider, 
blowing  it  orer  the  leaves  by  a  bellows  apparatus,  as  you  have  done  for 
three  years.  The  sun  causes  some  fumes  to  be  given  off,  and  these  act 
well  on  the  red  spider  and  the  fungoid  enemies  of  the  Vine.  Flowers  of 
sulphur  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  purer  than  black  or 
sulphur  vivum,  which  contain  iron  and  other  impurities,  such  as  sulphate  of 
lime.  The  fumes  are  not  so  freely  given  off,  but  some  prefer  it  on  account 
of  its  dark  colour  and  from  its  heaviness  better  adhering  to  the  foliage. 
We  have  not  found  it  the  best  for  Vine?,  but  we  have  used  it  for  mildew 
on  Chrysanthemums,  Hoses,  and  Peaches.  We  also  use  it  for  making 
bisulphide  of  calcium  for  destroying  mildews  and  mites,  but  sulphides 
injure  the  skin  of  Grapes  unless  washed  off  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  they  also  di&colour  paint. 

Tnngus  on  Woodwork  and  Walls  of  Cellar  (&  iZ.).~The  skin*like 
layer  or  filamentous  mycelium  developed  vigorously  on  the  nourishing 
substratum  of  wood  or  even  on  walls  (the  nourishment  beinsr  drawn  from 
the  wood)  is  the  div-rot  fungus,  Merulius  lacrymans,  though  there  exists 
evidence  also  of  Polyporus  vapcrarins,  whose  mycelium  forms  snow  white 
sheets  on  beams  and  deals,  and  produces  stiff  strands  several  yards  in 
length.  It  is  apt  to  be  specially  prevalent  in  cellars,  and  in  the  wooden 
floors  of  the  ground  flat  of  houses  that  are  unprovided  with  air  spaces 
beneath,  or  those  not  ventilated  by  through  draughts — air  bricks  in  the 
outside  walls  and  the  dwarf  walls  pigeon  holed.  The  prevention  of  dry 
rot  fungus'  is  very  simple  : — 1,  Use  only  sound,  well  seasoned  timber  for 
the  flooring.  2,  Provide  an  air-chamber  or  cavity  under  ih^  floor  not  less 
than  a  foot  depth  beneath  the  joints,  and  the  dwarf  walls  on  which  these 
rest  built  pigeon  hole  fashion,  the  ground  walls  outside  and  inner  having 
a  damp  course  (asphalt)  and  the  floor  joists  above  this,  especially  if  built  into 
the  wall  (a  bad  practice).  3,  Provide  air-bricks  or  ventilators  in  the 
external  wallb  opening  into  the  air  space,  and  so  arranged  as  to  cause  a 
through  draught,  all  the  better  if  from  one  side  of  the  building  to  the 
other.  These  points  attended  to  there  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs  dry  rot. 
Cellars  are  often  built  so  as  to  foster  dry-rot  fungus,  being  practically 
air-tight ;  the  wood  decays  there,  and  the  moisture  therefrom,  surcharged 
with  organic  matter,  spreads  far  and  wide,  often  to  floors  above  or  near,  and 
the  fungus  follows.  When  cellars  must  be  air-tight  galvanised  iron  should 
be  used  instead  of  wood.  As  regards  cure,  the  best  preservative  is, 
perhaps,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  the  subjection  of  the  timber  to  the  process 
called  kyanising.  It  consists  in  immersing  the  timber  in  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  of  the  former  to 
firom  10  to  15  gallons  of  the  latter,  steeping"  the  wood  twenty-four  hours 
for  each  inch  of  thickness,  and  afterwards  drying  under  cover.  Creosote 
answers  well,  but  creosoted  timber  can  hardly  ^  used  ia  c^wellings.  In 
a  similar  case  we  have  known  the  following  answer.  All  the  timber 
affeoted  and  the  fungus  grot»ing  on  walls  was  carefully  removed  and 
burned.  Air  was  provided  on  the  lines  before  mentioned  ;  the  walls 
scalded  and  scrubbed  down,  a  complete  clearance  being  made,  and  then  a 
thorough  limewashing  was  given.  In  preparing  this  only  suflicient 
water  was  poured  on  freshly  burned  lime  to  cause  it  to  fall  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  then  formed  into  ordinary  whitewash  with  skim  milk,  two  or 
three  handfu Is  of  common  salt  being  added  to  each  pailful.  There  has 
not  been  any  trouble  sinee,  because  the  builder  in  repairing  used  proper 
materials  on  lines  practically  dry-rot  proof* 


The  Snail  Plant  (XMo).'-Such  is  the  name  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  more  than  one  form  of  Medicago.  Yours  is  probably  orbicularis, 
a  hardy  annual  of  which  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border 
in  April  in  any  good  garden  soil. 

Coal  Ashes  for  Grass  Land  and  Garden  Soil  (C.  C). — Ordinary  coal 
ashes  have  extremely  slight  manurial  value,  those  from  bituminous  coal 
containing  0*4  per  cent,  of  potash,  0*4  of  soda,  3*2  of  magnesia,  0*2  oF 
phosphoric  acid,  and  8*5  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  are  chiefly  considered 
from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  hence  mainly  used  for  application  to 
heavy  land  to  render  it  more  open  and  friable.  Light  soils  are  generally 
too  porous,  therefore  coal  ashes  tend  to  render  them  still  more  so,  and 
may  therefore  do  more  harm  than  good.  We  have  found  them  useful  for 
mixing  with  strong  ditch  sconrings  and  with  a  little  gas  lime,  forming  a 
compost  heap,  this,  after  mellowing  and  turning  once,  being  applied  to 
grass  land  in  the  autumn  or  winter. 

Gueiuiber  Leaves  diseased  (E,  ^.}.-~The  spots  on  the  leaves  are 
caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Potato,  attacking 
the  leaves  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  The  fungus,  Plasmopora 
oobensis,  has  a  destructive  effect  on  cucurbitaceous  plants,  but  has  only 
been  recently  recognised  as  occurring  on  Cucumbers  in  this  country, 
though  there  is  no  question  of  its  wide  distribution.  The  mycelium,  after 
entering  the  leaf,  forms  a  germinating  spore,  develops  between  the  cells, 
and  sends  i^uekers  into  these  to  absorb  their  contents.  In  due  time  the 
mycelial  hypha  sends  out  branches  through  the  breathing  pores  (stomata) 
of  the  leaf,  on  the  tips  of  which  are  produced  the  spores.  The  injured 
leaves  turn  yellowish  and  afterwards  brown  in  spots,  and  are  finally 
destroj'ed.  The  parasite,  so  far,  has  not  proved  very  destructive  in  this 
country,  and  seems  to  be  kept  in  check  by  the  high  temperature  to  which 
Cucumbers  are  subjected  on  the  **  express'*  system,  though  it,  late  in  the 
season  and  in  dull  periods,  sometimes  destroys  the  tender  foliage.  Damp 
and  relative  cold  appear  its  chief  provocatives,  therefore  we  advise  a  com- 
paratively high  temperature  and  moderately  dry  atmosphere,  with  the 
removal  of  all  spotted  leaves  as  they  appear,  burning  them. 

Violets  to  Bloom  in  September  (Jardiniere).  —  The  best  method  of 
having  Cxar  and  the  better  varieties,  Princess  of  Prussia,  &c.,  and  Marie 
Louise  in  bloom  in  September  is  to  plant  out  sturdy  suckers,  well  rooted, 
as  single  crowns  during  April,  the  plants  being  from  frames  and  well 
hardened.  This  may  aacrifioe  some  bloom,  but  it  must  be  done  so  aa  to 
plant  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month  named,  the  Czar  being  placed 
15  inches  apart  and  Marie  Louise  1  foot,  planting  in  quincunx  order,  and 
omitting  every  fourth  row  for  the  Czar  and  fifth  for  the  Marie  Louise  to 
form  paths.  The  soil  should  be  well  manured  and  worked  prior  to  planting, 
then  made  firm,  if  of  an  open  loose  nature,  and  the  situation  should  be 
open,  but  sheltered  from  cutting  winds.  Weeds  and  runners  must  be 
carefully  kept  down,  and  in  May  or  early  in  June  the  ground  mulched 
with  short  manure,  but  duly  heated  and  prepared  so  as  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  any  weed  seeds,  and  during  dry  weather  the  plants  must  be 
well  supplied  with  water.  Towards  the  end  of  August  the  plants  will 
be  coming  into  flower,  when  they  should  be  carefully  lifted  with  a  ball  of 
earth  and  placed  in  rich  soil  in  frames.  If  this  work  is  well  done  the 
plants  will  sustain  little  check  if  well  watered  and,  if  necessary,  shaded  for 
a  time.  They  soon  endure  and  enjoy  full  exposure  to  the  weather,  the 
lights  not  being  used  except  in  case  of  veiy  heavy  rains,  when  the 
sanhes  must  be  tilted.  When  frost  prevails  keep  them  closed,  admittinc: 
air  as  soon  as  the  frost  has  departed.  The  plants  cannot  have  too  much 
air,  hence  the  frames  only  afford  protection  from  climatic  vicissitudes 
and  consequent  injurious  effects.  Such  has  been  our  procedure,  and 
properly  carried  out  has  never  failed  in  affording  Violets  in  late 
summer.  It  is  important  that  the  plants  be  forward  and  strong  to 
insure  early  flowering.  The  Cxar  varieties  especially  do  well  outdoors, 
but  more  certain  in  frames  for  the  reasons  given. 

Growing  and  Forcing  Lily  of  the  Valley  (/di^m).  —  By  adopting  a 
system  of  annually  preparing  plants  for  forcing,  excellent  crowns,  eqnal 
in  every  respect  to  those  imported,  may  be  obtained  in  this  country.  The 
procedure  is  to  select  a  piece  of  good  ground  on  an  east  or  a  nest  border, 
manured  ^and  well  trenched.  In  this  the  crowns  should  be  planted 
2  inches  apart  in  rows  not  less  than  9  inches  asunder,  taking  out  a  trench, 
placing  the  crowns  upright  in  it,  so  that  their  points  are  just  below  the 
surface,  then  filling  in,  eycry  sixth  row  being  left  out  to  form  beds  or 
alleys  between  them,  then  hoeing  occasionally  to  keep  the  surface  open 
and  clean.  A  mulch  of  well  rotted  manure,  about  an  inch  thick,  may  be 
placed  on  the  soil  on  the  approach  of  dry  weather,  and  water  must  be 
given  as  required  until  the  leaves  die  away.  Crowns  thus  treated  may 
be  lifted  for  forcing  the  following  winter  ;  but  if  they  are  young  when 
planted,  or  not  more  than  two  years  old,  they  should  be  left  till  the 
second  year,  as  only  the  strong  and  early  ripened  are  suitable  for  very 
early  forcinfr.  Badly  grown  crowns  are  of  no  use,  whether  they  are 
British  or  Berlin.  Place  the  boldest  and  best  ripened  crowns  rather 
thickly  in  pots,  boxes,  or  beds,  and  shake  a  little  fine  soil  or  cocoa-nat  . 
refuse  amongst  the  roots,  then  pressing  down,  but  not  quite  over  the  tops, 
which  cover  with  moss  or  leaves  free  from  slugs.  Plunge  in  bottom  beat 
of  85°,  and  maintain  a  top  heat  of  75*',  inverting  a  pot  or  box  of  similar 
size  over  them  to  keep  the  crowns  in  a  darkened  position..  This, is 
beneficial  in  starting  them  into  growth  and  drawing  up  the  spikes  of 
bloom.  In  about  a  month  the  flowers  will  be  fit  for  cutting.  We  grow 
large  quantities  in  an  ordinary  pit  over  a  hethed,  inserting  the  crowns 
about  an  inch  apart,  keep  the  lights  covered  with  mats,  and  cut  the 
flowers  as  they  become  fit,  and  have  not  the  slightest  trouble.  We  grew 
our  own  crowns,  nlanting  a  fresh  lot  every  year  in  thousands.  The 
finest  of  unripened  crowns  do  not  start  freely  when  used  for  early 
forcing ;  you  may  have  to  purchase  to  begin  with. 
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Judging  Cottage  OaMLens  iW.  T.),^Th»  litlt  yon  Brad  are  quite 
uteleas.  A  number  of  cropn  griiwiog  in  different  frardens  can  only  be 
properly  jad^d  by  correctly  determintiiK  the  number  of  merit  marks 
deeerred  by  each,  and  attachinj^  these  marki  as  the  examination  proeee<<s, 
with  others  that  may  be  merited  for  cleanliness,  good  order,  and  the 
intelligent  arrangement  and  proportion  of  the  crops.  We  have  known 
two  competent  men  in  carrying  out  this  system  not  to  differ  to  the  extent 
of  one  point  or  mark  io  a  hundred.  Id  case  of  doubt  go  over  the  gardens 
again  on  the  lines  suggested. 

SiMmied  China  Alton  {A.  H.  £'.) — ^The  plants  are  suffering  from 
what  IB  termed '*  sickness,"  but  we  failed  to  didcover  the  Aster  worm, 
EaehytraBus  parvolus,  or  any  form  of  *'  white  worm,"  such  as  is  commonly 
Associated  with  decay  In  the  root-stems  of  Asters.  Clovers,  Cucumbers, 
Bamboofl,  VcKetable  Marrows,  and  other  plants.  We,  however,  found  an 
eelworm,  Tyleachus  obtusus.  in  the  first  bit  of  diseased  root-stem 
4>xamined.  The  external  tissues  were  perfectly  healthy,  both  above  and 
below  ground,  except  at  the  point  of  the  radicle,  which  was  black  and 
dead,  while  the  lateral  roots  were  qnite  white  and  healthy,  but,  of  coarse, 
above  the  point  of  emission  of  the  radicle  by  the  seed.  In  the  dead  woody 
parts  were  resting  spores  of  the  fungus  named  f  usarium  solanl,  or  a  not 
apparently  different  body.  There  were  not,  however,  any  outgrowths,  but 
theae  may  appear  on  the  dead  parts  later  on.  The  fungus  we  consider 
the  cause,  the  eelworm  probably  assisting  to  break  down  the  sickly  plants, 
induced,  we  consider,  by  continual  cropping  in  the  same  ground,  though 
we  have  practised  it  much  longer  than  m  your  obbo.  We  advise  a  change 
«if  land  for  the  Asters  in  future.  A  dressing  of  lime,  1  owt  per  n^, 
applied  hot,  left  on  the  surface  for  a  few  days,  and  then  forked  in.  has 
A  good  effect  on  infested  land,  treating  in  autumn  during  dry  weather. 
If  a  dreasing  of  kainit,  10^  lbs.  per  rod,  be  supplied  shorOy  afterwards, 
trouble  from  the  iungus,  eelworm,  or  whiteworm  will  be  avoided. 

ToBgns  en  Broad  Bean  Loaf  ( IT.  R,  K). — The  fungus  giving  rise  to 
the  small  brown  spots  on  the  upper  surface  of  6ne  leaflet,  and  destroying 
the  tissues,  as  well  aa  the  yellow  specks  on  the  other  two  leaflets,  which 
hsYO  some  b?own  pustules  on  the  under  side  and  a  few  on  the  upper,  is 
the  Bean  rust,  now'  in  the  summer  spore  condition,  called  by  botanists 
Uredo  or  Trickbbssis  Fabse,  but  in  some  of  the  older  pustules  are  a  few 
winter  resting,  or  teleuto  spores,  the  final  stage  of  the  fungus  Pueoinia 
Fahte.  The  fungus  has  no  connection,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  with 
Pnocinia  ChrysaathemsD,  which  certainly  was  introduced  into  this  country 
as  plasma  on  or  in  imported  plants.  Not  having  found  the  Chrys- 
anthemum leaf  rust  on  sny  natiTO  naturalised  plant  in  Britain,  and  failed 
to  induce  germination  on  those  of  the  same  tribe,  we  do  not  eonsider  yon 
have  anything  to  fear  from  the  Bean  rust.  But  aa  the  Puccinias  must 
have  had  a  common  origin,  and  may  be  capable  of  variation  under 
peculiarly  favourable  circumstances,  we  should  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  by  destroying  the  parasite  on  the  Besns,  treating  them  with  the 
paraffin  jron  haTe  found  so  successful  in  combating  that  of  the  Chrys- 
anthemum. We  have  not  heard  of  any  cases  of  Chryssnthemnm  fundus 
lately,  atill  we  advise  growers  to  be  on  ihe  alert,  and  keep  a  very  strict 
waton  on  imported  plants,  whether  Continental  or  American,  as  wall  aa 
on  planta  from  diseased  parents. 

Aoae&n  Wood  (^Nottinghcm). — ^The  common  Acacia  (Bobinia  pseud- 
aeada)  has  been  used  for  fencing  purposes  in  this  eonntr}',  and  we  know  one 
Instance  where  a  post  had  been  standing  for  at  least  forty  years  and  retained 
all  its  solidity.  The  tree  is  very  ornamental  and  useful,  and  is  the  same 
#hicli  was  introduced  some  years  asro  from  America  under  the  name  of 
the  Loenst  tree.  In  Dr.  Hogg's  **  Vegetable  Kingdom"  we  find  the 
following  :—**  It  grows  abundantly  all  over  North  America,  from  Canada 
to  the  Sonthem  States  ;  and  is  there  highly  valned  for  the  hardness  and 
durability  of  its  wood.  It  was  with  it  that  most  of  the  houses  were  bnilt 
which  riieltered  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  founded  the  eity  of  Boston.  The 
wood,  when  green,  is  of  a  soft  texture,  but,  when  dry,  is  very  hard,  close 
grained,  and  finely  Ycined ;  and  in  America  is  more  valued  by  cabinet 
isakera  than  any  timber  whatever.  For  the  axle  trees  of  carriages,  when 
such  were  made  of  wood,  it  was  in  great  requisition,  and  it  makes  excellent 
trenails  in  diipbuilding*  For  agricultural  purposes  it  has  been  found  very 
useful,  both  for  posts  and  rails,  and  gate-po8ta,'as  it  stands  the  action  of 
wet  and  dry,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  better  than  any  other  tia»ber 
in  common  use.  A  cubic  foot  of  the  wood  in  a  dry  state  weighs  from 
48  to  53  lbs.  If  we  compare  its  toughness,  in  an  unseasoned  condition, 
with  that  of  oak,  it  will  not  be  more  than  0'08  less.  ~  Its  stiffness  is  equal 
to  0*99  of  oalc,  and  its  strength  nearly  0*96  ;  but  were  it  properly  seasoned 
it  might  be  found  much  superior  to  oak  in  strength,  stiffness,  and  tough- 
ness. A  piece  of  nnteasoned  Aoacia  2  feet  6»  iilehes  long  and  1  inch  square 
in  the  Tertical  section  broke  when  loaded  with  a  weigl^t  of  %i7  lbs.  As  an 
ornamental  tree,  the  Acacia  is  well  wortliy  of  notice,  its  graceful  foliage 
and  profusion  of.  fragrant  flowers .  rendering  it  peculiarly  adapted  for 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds.*' 


,-^n-r  of  Flaats.— We  only  undertake  to  name  gprnsieM  of  eulttTatsd 
plants,  not  wild  flowers,  or  Tsrietles  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and 
tfgmiBd  floristt'  flowen.  Flowering  speeimens  axe  neoossory  of  flowering 
filmta,  mud  Fen  frmids  should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arriTo  In 
a  freak  atate  in  seenrely  tied  flrm  boxes.  Thin  paper  boxes  airiTe  in  a 
flatleaed.  state.  Slightty  damp  moss,  soft  gteen jnrass,  or  leaves  form  the 
best  paekiiig,  d>y  wool  or  paper  the  worst  Tkose  arrive  in  the  best 
SMwluhm  tlAt  axe  so  doael^  or  firmly  peeked  in  aoft  green  firash  grass,  aa 
to  famaia  nsmoved  by  okalong.  No  specimem  shonld  be  sent  to  rest  in 
thf  pool  office  over  Sonday,  on  wMon  day  there  is  no  delivery  of  postal 
■alter  in  Londoo,  Bpedmens  in  partially  filled  boxes  are  invariably 
faqurod  or  spoiled  by  bmng  dashed  to  and  ih>  in  traoait.     Not  more  than 


six  specimens  can  be  named  at  onoe,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible 
without  untying  the  ligatures,  it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them 
when  the  pnper  is  damp.  (/.  If,  X.).-— 7,  Monanthes  muralis ;  8, 
Crassula  cordata ;  9,  Echeveria  Peacocki ;  10,  Crassnia  perforata ; 
11,  Sedum  dasyphyllum ;  12,  Cotyledon  adunca.  (C.  D,  /.). — 1, 
Eaonymus  verrucosus ;  2,  Crataegus  tomentofia ;  3,  Euonymos  enropasus  ; 
4.  Staphylea  pinnate;  5,  Corn  us  Mas.  (^IgnoramuB), — 1.  Convolvulus 
minor;  2,  Eohinops  Ritro;  S.Achillea  ptarmica  fl.-pl. ;  4,  Linum 
tennifolium.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  cannot  be  named  without  fully 
developed  leaves,  and  information  as  to  wheUier  the  flowers  are  large 
or  small. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN  •  MARKET.— July  19th, 


AVERAGE 

Apples,  Tasmanian,  case 

Cn«rriei,  {  sieve       

.,  cooking,  sieve  of  24  lbs. 
Currants,  red,  per  sieve  ... 
„        black,  per  sieve 
Figs,  green,  per  doz. 
GooseberrieBf  ^  sieve 
Greengsf  es,  box  of  40  to  48 

Grapes,  black    •    ... 

Lemons,  case   ...    


18  0to20  0 


5  0 

6  0 
5  0 
5  0 
8  0 
2  9 
1  0 
1  0 

14  0 


8  0 
6  6 
6  0 


WHOLESALE  PRICES.— FBUIT. 
d.     8.  d. 

Melons       

Nectarines,  per  doz. 

Peaches,  per  doz 

Pears,  Californian,  case... 
Pines,  St.  Michael's,  each 

Plums,  per  box 

,,     Californian,  case... 

Raspberries,  doz.  punnets 

Scrawberriei,  outdoor,  bskt 

pecK    ••.    ... 


s.  d.    s.  d. 


6 
6 
0 
I 
8 


1 
8 
8 
6 
8 
1 


Oto3 
0    12 


0 
0 
0 
6 


86  0 


»» 


8  0 
8  0 
0  6 
3  0 


15 
8 
6 
2 

12 
6 
1 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes,  green,  dos.  ... 

Aubergine,  per  doz 

Beani,  h  sieve 

„      Longpodi,  I  bushel 

„      Scarlet,  ^  sieve  ... 

Beet,  Red,  dos ••• 

Cabbages,  per  tally 

Carrots,  per  doz - 

CauUflowers,  dos 

Celery,  U'^w,  per  bundle ... 

Cucumbers 

Endiye,  dos 

Herbs,  bunch 

Leeks,  bunch    

Tomato  trade  very  bad ;  arrivals  heavy 


••• 


s. 
I 
1 
4 
1 
4 
1 

4 

8 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 


d.    s.  d. 
0to2  0 


6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
4 
8 
8 
2 


2 
5 
0 
5 
0 
0 
4 
4 


0  0 

0  0 

1  6 
0  0 
0  0 


lettuce,  doz 

Mushrooms,  lb 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 
Onions,  bag,  about  1  cwt. 
Parsley,  doz.  bunches    ... 

Peas,  per  bushel      

Potatoes,  cwt 

M         Dew    ...     .««     ... 

Shallots,  lb 

Spinach,  per  bushel 

Tomatoes,  per  doz.  lbs.  ... 

Turnips,  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows,  doz. 


d. 
1  8 


0 
0 
5 
2 
2 
2 
9 


08 
0  0 
2  0 
0  8 
8  0 


s.  d« 

too  0 

0 

0 
0 
4 

4 
6 
11 
0 
4 
4 
0 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
G 
0 
6 
4 
0 


AVERAGE  WHOLESALE   PRICES.— GUT  FLOWERS. 


Anemones,  doz.  bunches... 
Arums       ...    ...    ...    ... 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bunch... 
Azalea,  white,  doz.  bnohs. 
Carnations,  12  blooms  ... 
Daffodils,    single   yellow, 

bch.  12  blooms    ...    ... 

Daffodils,  double,  bunches 
Eucharis,  doz.  ...    ,••    ... 

Freesia^  doz.  bnchs. 

Gku^denias,  doz 

Geranium,    scarlet,    doz. 

bnohs.    ...    ...    ...    ... 

Hyacinths,  Roman,  bunch 
Ins,  per  doz.  bunches  ... 
Lilium  Harrisi,  12  blooms 

„  longiflorum,  12  blooms 


8.  d.  a  d. 
1  6to2  0 
8  0  40 
20  26 
8  0  4  0 
16     8  0 


0 
0 
2 
2 
1 


6 
4 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
3 
3 
8 


4  0 
0  4 
6  0 
8  0 
40 


6  0 
0  6 
12  0 
4  0 
6  0 


Lily  of  the  Valley,  1 2  sprays 

Marguerites,  doz.   bnohs. 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 
bnohs ,,. 

Mignonette,  doz.  bunches 

Narcissus,  doz.  bnchs.    ... 

Orchids,  var.,  doz.  blooms 

Pelargoniums,  doz.  bnohs. 

Pteonies,  doz.  bnchs. 

Roses  (indoor),  doz 

„   Jieci,  uos. ...    •••    ••• 

„   Tea,  white,  dos.    ... 

„  Yellow,  doz.  (Perles) 
„   Safrano.  dos.  .<     .«• 

Smilaz,  banon 

Tulips,  bunch 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
0  4  to  1  0 
80      4  0 


4 
4 
1 
1 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
fi 
2 
8 
0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


6 
6 
2 
9 
6 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


8  0 
8  0 


4 
8 
8 
2 

4 
0 


0 
0 

0 
6 
0 
6 


PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


Arbor  VitsB,  rar.,  dos. 
Aspidistra,  doz.       ••• 
Aspidistra,  specimen 
Boronias    ...    .••    ... 

Orotons,  doz 

Dracssna,  var.,  doz.... 
DnuMsna  Tiridis,  dos. 
Erica  various,  dos. ... 
Euonjrmus,  var.,  dos. 
Evergreens,  yar.,  dos. 
Ferns,  var..  doz.  ... 
„  small,  100  ... 
Ficus  elastica,  each ... 


s.  d.     s.  d. 

6  0to86  0 

18  0    86  0 


6 
12 

18 

12 

9 

9 
6 
4 

4 
4 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10  6 

18  0 

24 

80 

18 

24 

18 

18 

18 

8 

7 


Folia^  plants,  var.,  each 

Fuchsias,  doz 

Heliotropes,  doz 

Hydrangeas      

LUium  Harris!,  doz.      ... 

Lycopodiums,  doz 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dos.  ... 

Myrtles,  doz 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 

„      specimens    

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  dos. 
Solanums,  doz 

OWHJKB...       ...       ...       .»«       ... 


s.  d.     s.  d. 
1  0to5  0 


4 
4 
6 
12 
3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6  0 
6  0 


1 

21 
4 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 


40 


6 

6 
10 
18 

4 

8 

9 
16 
68 

6 

12  0 

•  6  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Bedding  out  plants  in  variety  from  8s.  doz. 

TRADE  CATALOGUfeS  RECEIVED, 

Takaghi  k  Co.,  160,  Komagome  Denohu,  Tokio,  Japan.— Tf^^^so/^ 
Pric0  LisU 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Company,  Upper  Ground  Streetp  Blackfrian  — 
li-ade  Price  Liri, 

Pea  Globy  of  Devok. — Oorreetion. — ^By  a  printer's  error  we  stated 
on  page  27  among  the  certificates  and  awards  of  merit  that  Pea  GIoit  of 
Devon  was  shown  by  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons.  This  waa  not  the  oase^  as  it  was 
exhibited  by  the  Exeter  firm  of  Boberi  Yettoh  Sc  Son. 


JOURXAl    OF  HORTiaOLTVRE   AND    COTYAQE    GARDENER. 


3a\j  30,  \fm. 


PREPARATION  FOR  HARVEST. 
"Kbep  your  powder  dry"  was  Cromwell's  motto.  We  are  not 
tolJ  that  he  mcludcd  nny  adTico  as  to  ihe  efficitQcy  of  the  weapon*  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  powder  waa  used.  No  donbt  in  those  daya,  as 
now,  it  was  the  first  duly  of  the  soldier  to  keep  his  arms  bright,  clean, 
and  in  good  order. 

Now  the  farmer  does  not  find  it  ntcessary  or  advisaWe  to  keep 
his  reaping  machines  and  oCber  harvesting  tackle  in  gdod  working 
condition  all  th^  year  round,  bat  it  behoves  bim  all  (he  more  urgently 
to  set  to  work  ai  soon  as  midsummer  has  passed  to  overhaul,  clean, 
put  together,  and  thoroughly  test  every  part  of  the  machines  which 
he  will  BO  soon  be  depending  on  to  cut  his  grain. 

Reapers  are  ihirga  thstvtrysoon  show  signs  of  wear,  and  if  we 
imagine  that  beeance  a  luachine  was  new  only  last  yeir  it  will 
require  no  repairs,  we  may  find  ourselves  much  miataken.  Machine 
makers  are  only  human,  and  their  best  efforls  cannot  prevent  there 
being  ineqnalitiei  of  construction,  apart  from  the  fact  that  some 
BectionsaTesubJecttd  to  much  more  wear  and  tear  than  others;  other- 
wise they  would  «ear  till  there  was  nothing  left,  as  in  tbe  case  of 
Wendell  Holmes's  "one  boss  shay." 

Yes  ;  be  the  machine  old  or  new,  we  toust  see  that  it  Is  in  perfect 
order,  and  aa  far  as  possible  avwd  any  danger  of  •  breakdown  during 
tbe  predOQs  hours  of  sunshine,  when  the  crops  are  ripe  and  waiting  to 
be  laid  low.  There  ia  nothing  more  galling  than  to  be  tinkering  a 
broken-down  reaper  on  a  fine  day,  and  listening  to  the  merry  rattle  of 
our  ndghbours  over  the  fence ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  a  non-binder 
the  circle  of  dailj-paid  men,  unable  altogether  to  conceal  their  satisfac- 
tion at  an  eilra  interval  ot  rest.  Is  even  more  exasperating  than  their 
black  looks  and  grumbles  ahonld  they  be  at  piece-work,  and  therefore 
suffering  from  the  delay  as  well  as  their  master. 

A  wise  man  will  purohafe  duplicates  of  the  more  quickly  wearing 
parts  when  be  buys  Iho  machine  ;  two  or  three  apsro  connecting-rods, 
a  good  supply  of  kuife  sections  and  points  there  must  be,  and  no  stint 
of  rivets.  There  should  be  not  less  than  three  full  frames  of  sections 
(or  knives),  and  plenty  of  good  files,  Wc  have  used  mill  raw  files  for 
sharpening  reaper  sections,  and  found  tbera  wear  longer  than  two 
or  three  ordinary  reaper  files,  or  than  those  sold  generally  for  the 
purpose.  They  are  rather  narrow  and  thick,  and  tbey  file  on  thdr 
edges ;  they  will  not  easily  break  updci  pressure. 

After  three  or  four  years'  wear  it  is  well  to  get  duplicates  of  more 
impprtant  parts,  for  unless  the  machine  Is  parted  witb  they  will 
have  to  be  got  some  time.  These  heavy  parts,  such  aa  tbe 
driving  wheel,  are  expensive,  and  may  not  be  required  for  many  yean, 
but  a  duplicate  in  sleek  will  not  eat  much,  and  may  save  a  very 
vexatious  and  txpensivo  delay  when  a  breakdown  does  occur.  Another 
point  is  to  be  prepared  with  strong  bolts  and  nuts  to  take  the  place 
at  a  moment's  notice  of  any  Ibat  may  break  or  shake  off.  A  good 
man  is  supposed  to  look  well  after  his  machine  and  keep  everything 
tight  and  Hght,^but  the  best  of  men  have  lax  moments. 

Where  self  binders  are  used  5  cwt.  per  machine  of  twine  of  the 
best  quality  must  be  provided  for  tbe  start.  It  can  be  bought  moro 
cheaply  in  quantity  in  advance,  and  Mmelimea  is  di£Bcult  to  get  at 
all  when  wanted.  It  lediBBgrevble  to  have  to  run  about  to  neigh- 
bours to  borrow,  for  however  good  natured  tbey  may  be,  few  men  lend 
very  willingly  what  they  may  so  soon  require  themselves,  and  it  is  a 
bad  policy  to  strain  too  far  the  limits  of  good  neighbourliness. 

The  waggons  and  carts  sboold  be  looked  over  and  tested  as  to  the 
soundness  of  axlea  and  shafts,  and  the  wheels  well  grsased.  Wheels 
that  have  not  been  recently  used  iiiuBt  be  examined  toaee  that  the  tires 
are  tight,  and  if  they  are  very  loose  they  bad  better  be  removed  and  I 
pnt  on  again.    A  soaking  in  the  pond  will  sometimes  tighten  them  up  \ 


aufEciently;  but  if  they  have  been  very  loote  they  soon  dry  and 
loosen  themselves  again,  whilst  the  wet  and  dfy  treatment  ts  not 
calculated  to  increase  tbe  wearing  qualities  of  the  rims,  hot  the 
contrary  will  be  tbe  result. 

Farmers  ore  everywhere  experiencing  so  much  trouble  in  obtaining 
the  CBsectiai  labour  for  their  farms  that  it  is  hardly  necestary  to 
say  how  advisible  it  is  to  procure  the  extra  force  for  the  harvest  in 
good  time.  Th.ise  who  have  held  off,  wailin-  for  wandering  Irishmen 
to  turn  up  just  when  they  weie  required,  have  bad  unpleasant  ei- 
periences  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  the  labour  bill  must  be  ke;jt  down,  snd  com  does  not  make 
euough  money  to  pay  for  uniiecispa'y  labour,  but  the  man  who  waits 
until  the  last  moment  fur  fenr  that  he  may  engage  one  man  more 
than  be  nanls  will  have  to  put  up  with  other  people's  leavings,  and 
is  quite  as  likely  afterirards  lo  be  complaining  that  he  can  get 
nobody. 

Alter  all,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  reapers  and  binders,  the  moat  use- 
ful man  in  the  Lirveat  field  is  the  man  who  is  both  able  and  wiUing  to 
wield  a  scythe. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM, 
Except  for  one  heavy  showCT  we  have  had  a  fie*  week,  and  havB 
stacked  the  bulk  (f  tbe  hay  in  fair  coodition.  It  is  not  of  Ihe  qnali^  of 
iail  year,  when  tbe  new  hayricks  were  almost  as  bright  in  colour  as  th* 
pastOTei,  but  we  hope  that  the  quality  will  be  fair  ;  do  one  can  tell  until 
Ibe  first  oullicg  i*  mads  Iq  autumn.  If  free  from  monld  tbe  hay  skoold 
be  ol  average  quality,  but  a  few  pilchei  of  white  fimgas  will  redace  tb» 
value  almost  to  nil. 

There  have  been  Ihmideritorms  and  heavy  rain  in  various  dlstrioti, 
but  so  far  as  we  have  seen  very  little  can  has  been  laid,  which  shoir* 
that  the  erops  are  not  heavy.  We  fancy  that  phenomenal  rain  woatd  b* 
required  to  lay  mnch  Bariey,  as  thli  crop  ii  very  stunted  in  its  growth, 
and  will  cut  up  lleht  at  harveiE.  More  rain  would  do  it  good,  and  Oat» 
require  more  moisture,  loo,  for  they  are  even  worse  than  the  Barley  o» 
the  strong  aoita  Wheats  are  loifcing  very  well,  and  have  Improted. 
They  proiai?e  to  be  over  tbe  average,  but  at  the  present  prie*,  27».  per 
quarter  will  not  count  money  up  very  faiE. 

About  this  line  we  generally  see  waggon-loads  of  wool  leaving  the 
iUtione  for  the  manufacturing  eentrei.  So  far  this  leason  ]ilU«  bas  been 
sold  ;  I7i.  period  is  not  templing  to  those  who  can  afford  to  hold  over. 
Needy  EtLleri  who  require  the  money  for  harvest  wages  have  lo  take  that 
price. 

We  see  a  scggeslion  In  a  coniemporary  that  the  present  price  of  vooV 
does  not  pay  far  ibe  dipping,  clipping,  losses  from  overlumlog,  and  fly 
damage,  and  the  desire  is  expressed  for  a  new  kind  of  sbeep  withont  wool. 
This  is  not  amiis  as  a  jest,  but  if  we  had  such  an  animal  could  it  exist 
out  of  doors  throDgh  an  English  wiaier. 

riots  from  whrcb  Taiea  have  been  ncently  mown  may  no*  be  worked, 
manfired,  and  ploughed  for  groirirg  wieler  Cabbage  plants,  which  do  well 
i(  sown  on  or  near  August  5th.  Bress  with  soperphospliate  at  Ihenteof 
6  owt.  per  acre.  Sow  the  seed  broadcast  about  10  lb».  to  the  sew.  It 
8  acres  are  to  be  planted  in  November,  I  rood  of  plauts,  or  about  80,000, 
will  be  saiEcient,  and  so  in  proportion  for  smaller  or  hrger  areas. 

Turnips  are  groving  well,  and  are  all  ready  for  the  hoe.  A  friend 
tells  us  that  when  men  are  scares,  he  barrows  his  Turnips  twice  ocrou  the 
TOWS  Qr!t,  and  ihen  thins  them  out  as  far  at  is  Decesiory  wben  time  will 
allow. 

TUEPEKTrNE  FOE  THE  TuENlP  Flea  Bkktlk.  — Aa  consider- 
able damage  appesrs  to  have  been  done  by  the  ravages  of  this  peit 
ia  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  think  it  csnnot  be  made  loo  widelr 
KDOwn  that  dressing  the  seed  with  turpentine  the  night  before  sowing 
i.  .  -i-ipie  and  efleclusl  remedy.  Several  years  ego,  a  firmer. 
r_..-  ■  .i.jg  ^  a^Biiftiling  remedy, 


wriling  from  forty  years' 
and  1  have  tried  it 
Ighbourbood   hi 


mplete  sucness.     While  other 


attack  of  the  fly,  I  can  show  to  any  of  your  readers  who  may  care  t* 
inspect  it,  a  full  and  excellent  plant  from  adopting  this  simple  remedy. 
Half  a  pint  of  turpentine  is  sufBcient  lo  dress  40  lbs,  of  seed,  but  I  would 
raiher  err  on  tbe  side  ot  using  a  little  more.  Paraffin  or  other  oils  will  not 
have  the  same  effect.  Turpentine,  being  a  spirit,  penetrates  the  seed 
(without  destroying  its  germinnling  powers),  and  gives  to  the  young 
plant  a  flavour  of  turpentine,  which  the  fly  does  not  relish,  nnlil  Ibe 
plant  has  got  into  Iho  rough  leaf,  when  it  is  safe  from  further  attack,. 
—Jows  Hill  (iti  "Worcester  Hevald.")  [We  shall  be  obliged  by 
readers  trying  the  simple  prerenlive  melhod  advised  and  reportiiie 
thecSeela.]  " 


JOVnXAL    OF   HORTICULTURE   AND    COTTAGE    CAJWESER, 


Early  Forcing. 

ROMAN  HYACIHTHS, 

ROHAN  NARCISSUS, 
PIPER-WHITE  NARCISSDS, 


nt  iboie  lire  now  r&iily  (or  delirerj',  imd  tor  lull 
KTJpllie  details  ol  the  wme  nn<]  uther  Dl'LBS 
II  fotdng,  K«  our  CATAXOaUE  for  1B99, 
iblch  vlll  be  sent  free  on  npplicUlon  tn  oar  Offlcei 
tOVERVEBN,  n^uHAAKLEM,  HOLLAND,  or 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

I,  CROSS  IkHt.  LONDOII,  E.G. 


LONDON    FERN    NURSERIES, 

IMOEBOKOVOH  JuKmoN,  hotmov,  S-W.—Ferns,  luge 
■dmm,i«T»rt«r;  AnJfai  OrerlUeM,  Cypenu,  Flciu, 

fc_  D.',-.  „ -ISdlWraj;.  HTdrugeu,  Peta? 

leritaa,  CrotMU,  ic.  Tnda, 
~Kiial  litt  for  Aiutcnn,  Hud 
B.  SKITH. 


■d  ■mD  u  TuMr  ;  Anillu, ' 
Idol,  Pdma,  DnoBui,  Ani]< 

tntui,  FbcIWm,    Mr - 

ad  [01  WbolMklt  Urt. 


THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES, 

MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 

fiE0R6EBDNYARD&CO. 

Ai*  DOW  BookiSK  Orderi  fbr  Earlr  Dellveiy 
Of  the  Terr  >>«>t 

NEW  AND  OLD 

STRAWBERRIES 

lu  POTS  for  FORCING, 
Or  BUHNERS  for  OPEN  CnLTURE. 

%  Offer  the  Largest  Stock  and  the  Best 
Plants  in  the  Trade. 

CULTURAL  CATALOGUE,  including  the  N%w 
Parp%tual  Baiting  Kindi,  Now  Reaoy. 


ORCHIDS  1  ORCHIDS  I 

^BnHnc        ....                                   I/O  2!Q     a'fl 

..  Crutirwde    ..         l/g  "iti     36 

tf«ut^™  ""«'''"'"'«>        ■■     ''■'     "-  %^^ 

,^-     SUirtaUianum             ^  o  eaco 

""•BNepaleiui...                ;:                '*    sie  to     6,'- 

"    WiUWiianmii 2/6  to      6/- 

'■  »■  MOORB,  Lii,  or^id  impwtffj,  S»wdM,  M.  Lead*. 

Stt  B8(._VoL.  XXXIX.,  THIRD  SEBIU. 


DUTCH  BULBS  I 

FREHCB  BDLBS!  and  ENGLISH  BULBS  I 

■  BULBS, 

_. „ HYACINTH", 

Tt'LII*8,    CKOCUa,    LILir.MS.    DAFFOniLS,    SNOW. 
riROP.S,  IRIS.  P.^l'^UNIEH.  Ac.  free  od  Bpclli-atlon.  Vleaw 

W ATKINS  rsiMPSON, 


HARDY  FRUITS 

A  Prnrtlcil  Treatlfe  on  tbe  Planting  uid  Maiii\irement 

of   Orthftrdi,    Selection   of    Vsrtstfe»,   PruDing  of  Trees, 

Marketing  of  Fniit,  Manorini,  &c.    Ai»a  a  low  notea  on 

Insect  Feata  and  ifielr  Remedies,  b; 

A.  H.  PEARSON,  Ohilwell  NarserieB,  NOTTS. 

Prloe  70.,  poit  tte». 
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GARDEN    SPECIALITIES. 

PLANT  POT  CROCES.-Wbcn  one  is  placed  avei  thi 
drflinage  hole  It  prevents  sings  wotnis,  4r..  from  damBR. 
Ing  the  plant,  and  forms  a  perfoct  drainage,  keeping  tlii 

IWotCe.     *,0  per  aroiM.  '.SnmpiBB  free. 

"SUNPROOF  8HiJ}tNO."~iSd.  lb,  tins,  guaranteed  tht 
cheipcBt  and  best  shnding. 

B.M.  TREE  FA8TEKER8.— The cheojint  and  best  metbod 
of  futening  plants  and  trees  to  walls.  Reins  made  of  pure 
wift  lend  and  not  Bied  to  tlia  nails  (like  patent  wall  n^ls 
which  when  the  naito  get  broken  the  article  is  useless), 
they  may  be  a»Bd  with  ordinary  nails  for  a  lifetime. 
Under  id.  per  dozen.    S.-unplei  lr«<. 

S.H,  CLIFS.—To  be  ased  In  the  place  of  rafila.  £o.  foi 
tjing  all  plants  to  ilakee,  Ac.  Fastens  initantlv  and  le 
everraninK.  so  saTee  time,  trouble,  and  eipense     id  dm 

FLOWER  ORIP  HOLDERS.— Tbe  only  aelf-maklne  bu1> 
tonbole,  watertight  flower-holder  ever  (nrented,  nnl  (he 
best  (or  show  and  other  curposea.    Pries  6d. ;  ladies'.  Ud. 

IVPBIHE  PLANT  LABELS  of  every  Dsscrtotlon,  gna- 
inteed  tlie  cheapest  ImperiahablB  labels,  and  Hie  wording 
...giblB  and  permanent.    Samples  tree. 

WATERPROOF  INK,  fOr  writing  on  all  UndB  □ 
"  liolB,  whether  wood  or  nietiU.  The  only  Ink  to  fluii 
....outride weather.    Price  7d.  Bottle. 

OARDENER'8  FOUNTAIN  PEN,  filled  with  tlie  watei 

aratii,  "OKCBin  CXTLTDRS,"  FoiUgs  extra. 


THE  LEEDS  OIGBID  COUPASr,  SOUSDHAT,  LEEDS. 


VINE    CULTURE      UNDER     GLASS.— 
By  J.  K.  Peabson,  The  Nurseries,  Chil'.i'll,  near 
Nottingham.    Price  1/- ;  post  (roe,  ),'l.    Fifth  E.... ion. 
Officb,  12,  Mitbk  Court  CHiBBKna.PLEKTSTMKET.E.c. 


f~i  REENHOUSES  from   £3  6/-;   VINERIFS, 

VX     C0N9EBV*TOR1ES,    FHAMES,    SUMMER    HOl'SE-l.    Ac. 

OTustraled  List  Free.     Makers  to  H.M.  the  Quee.1  and 
H.R.H.  THE  Phikce  op  Wiles.  ' 

POTTER,  HAWTHORN  &  CO..  London  Worki. 
BEADINQ.    (Name  Paper.) 


STRAWBERRIES   IN   1899. 

THE  promise  ot  ipring  in  rafpect  of  Slrawbeiries 
has  Dot  been  b;  say  meane  fulfilled.  I  can 
tcBrciiy  remember  acolber  year  when  the  outcry 
WRg  HI  general  0/  the  aboitoess  o[  the  ^npply.  Tba 
Bath  ebops  and  marbeta,  which  are  usually  «o  well 
supplied  from  a  lar^e  area  in  th«  West  of  England, 
I  found  on  inquiiy  wero  very  inadequately  fur- 
nished, EO  much  to,  indeed,  that  tbe  salet  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  mcmtng. 

The  seaGOD,  no  doubt,  was  shorlened  tbroD(;h  the 
inteiTention  of  frost  and  drought.  The  first 
named  cut  ofi  the  earliest  flowers,  while  tbe  drought, 
accompanied  by  such  extreme  sun  heal,  cused  the 
later  «t  berriea  to  remain  slBtionory.  There  are 
almcst  numberlees  Strawberries  in  this  state  erery- 
»bere,  and  only  in  occasional  inttauces  are  there 
beds  eanying  a  lerfect  crop.  On  page  7  "  Observer  " 
ascribes  the  faiture  largely  to  tbe  influence  which 
the  great  drought  of  last  year  brought  wiih  it,  tot 
alibcugh  this  can  he  admitted  in  many  case?,  it 
cannot  be  so  in  eveiyone.  I  do  not  think  the 
Strawberry  quarters  ever  looked  better  in  these 
gardets  than  they  did  at  the  flowering  time, 
although  not  a  drop  of  water  was  applied  artificially 
last  summer  or  this  year.  Maniiricg  and  mulching 
always  go  band  in  hand,  eo  that  ii.uislure  is  con- 
served by  Ike  strawy  material,  which  baa  its 
mgnuiial  properiiea  washed  out  of  it  into  the  sdl 
by  the  winter  rain.  This  lalwjys  put  on  (rethfrom 
ihe  stables. 

Except  on  light  toils  last  summer  there  were  full 
crops,  and  tbcEB  were  materially  supported  by  the 
heavy  tain  storms  in  June.  It  was  'imt,  nnd  when 
l>lanl8  wtre  reliovcd  of  ihi'ir  crops,  that  the 
nt  of  ihe  drought  was  moit  kitnly  felt,  and, 
pt  ia  e.itreme  cases,  I  do  not  tliink  this  can  te 
e  lo  explain  the  Varrcnness  ot  llie  [Janta  this 


rs  lajerfd  into  pots  fairly  e.iily  last 
and  i.lanted  (ut  as  soon  a''  ready  on  land 
prepared  and  firm,  have  given  a  very  good  crop 
seaEon,  even  after  the  loss  of  tiicir  first-opened 
era  through  Ibn  frost,  and  were  as  vigcrcns  aa 
ciuld  wish.  There  were  great  difEcnlties  in 
No.  2*52.— Vol.  CI,,  Old  Serieb, 
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gettiog  rooted  ranncrs  on  straw-mulched  beds  last  year  because  of  the 
coDtinued  absence  of  raiu.  This  year  runners  have  rooted  freely  on 
soil  wberc  no  strawy  litter  has  been  used,  when  last  summer  watering; 
had  to  be  resorted  to  before  any  roots  could  be  induced  to  form  at  all. 
In  some  reasons  ground  runners  are  equally  as  good  for  outdoor 
piantini!  as  pot  layers,  and  when  placed  in  their  permane:it  quarters 
in  suitable  weather,  they  grow  almost  without  feeling  the  check.  This 
course  saves  much  labour  at  a  time  when  most  needed ;  the  protection 
and  gathering  of  the  varied  crops  taxes  the  labour  staff  of  most  gardens 
when  brought  into  conflict  with  other  work  of  a  routine  character. 

It  is  an  excellent  practice  to  provide  plants  specially  for  layering, 
either  in  pots  for  forcing  or  outdoor  growth,  by  setting  apart  a  number 
proportionate  to  the  quaniities  needed  for  each  purpose  on  borders 
conveniently  placed  for  their  special  treatment.  Young  plants  are 
best  for  this,  and  they  can  be  planted  later  than  others  which  are  to 
form  permanent  plantations.  Their  flower  spikes  ought  to  be  removed 
as  soon  as  they  appear  in  spring,  so  that  their  whole  energy  is  concen- 
trated on  the  runners.  By  allowing  an  additional  foot  of  space 
between  each  variety  they  can  be  more  easily  kept  separate,  and  the 
extra  space  will  be  helpful  to  those  entrusted  with  the  work  of 
layering.  Single  lines  are  phnted  by  some  near  the  edges  of  the 
garden  paths,  so  that  the  pots,  whether  fruiting,  or  smsller  sizes  are 
used,  can  be  arranged  on  the  paths,  and  be  easily  attended  to  in  the 
matter  of  water. 

Except  for  ex |:)eri mental  purposes  and  for  comparison  a  large  selec- 
tion of  varieties  is  not  needed  for  home  or  market  use — indeed,  the  fewer 
there  are,  comparatively  speaking,  the  better  ;  but  it  is  well  to  intro- 
duce new  comers,  with  a  view  to  comparing  them    in    all-round 

•  qualities  with  older  well-tried  varieties,  and  it  is  not  in  every  case 
true  wisdom  to  discard  after  one  year's  trial.  The  longer  the  acquaint- 
nnce  made  of  Royal  Sovereign,  the  less  favourable  is  my  opinion  of  it 

-for  outdoor  cultivation ;  for  pots  its  reputation  remains  unchanged. 

Soil  plays  such  an  important  part  in  Strawberry  growing,  that  it 
ii  not  always  safe  to  plant  largely  until  It  is  known  whether  the 
ground  is  really  suited  to  any  particular  sort.  There  is  great  unanimity 
of  opinion  bearing  on  the  merits  of  Royal  Sovereign  as  a  forcing 
variety,  but  for  outdoor  culture  there  is  quite  as  varied  an  opinion, 
favourable  and  otherwise.  It  gives  a  poor  return  as  a  yearling  plant, 
and  with  greater  age  it  assumes  a  preponderance  of  lenfage,  qnite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  crop  of  berries.  The  older  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
which  at  one  time  I  had  intended  to  discard,  will  yet  assume  its  old 
position,  because  it  suits  the  ground  better.  Alice  Maude  is  a  neat 
grower,  fruits  freely,  is  very  bright  in  its  colour,  but  its  quality  does 
not  equal  either.  It  is,  however,  a  most  desirable  sort.  Monarch  and 
Georges  Lesuir  are  both  too  shy  fruiting  to  justify  any  further  tria^ 
here,  and  Ganton  Park  with  me  is  not  very  free,  although  it  is  of 
high  quality  and  Arm  fleshed.  This  resembles  Countess  in  appear- 
ance, a  variety  that  does  well  in  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  at  Chiswick. 
I  have  discarded  it  some  time  since,  because  of  its  small  crop.  Neither 
British  Queen  nor  Dr.  Hogg  unfortunately  satisfies  in  the  extent  of 
their  crop,  but  further  opportunities  will  be  given  them. 

No  variety  I  have  planted  has  given  such  all-round  satisfaction  as 
Latest  of  AIL  Its  berries  are  large  and  most  freely  borne.  The  plants 
are  moderate  in  growth  and  thus  need  less  space  than  some  others.  It 
pleases  purchasers  in  the  local  market,  and  is  highly  praised  in  the 
dining-room.  The  only  fault  raised  against  it  is  its  green  tip  when 
gathered  too  early.  Not  only  has  it  these  qualities,  but  it  is  the  heaviest 
hearing  sort  I  have,  ''  as  an  annual/'  Usually  two  seasons*  fruiting 
exhausts  its  constitution  by  reason  of  the  heavy  loads  matured.  I  am 
well  aware  that  it  is  not  known  by  such  a  good  name  with  many  other 
growers.  On  light  soils,  or  in  hot  situations,  I  have  seen  it  almost 
defoliated  with  red  spader,  and  its  crops  of  little  value;  in  heavy  land 
its  constitution  is  not  sufficiently  robust.  The  soil  here  is  what  may 
bo  described  as  medium,  being  neither  heavy  nor  very  light,  and 
having  a  subsoil  of  sandy  day.  This,  made  fertile  with  timely  dress- 
ings of  manure  preparatory  for  planting,  and  early  mulching  with 
fresh  litter,  meets  its  requirements  admirably. 

Many  other  fiorts  have  been  tried  and  foand  wanting,  and  thus 


have  ^iven  place  to  a  reduced  list.  Eleanor  is  a  good  late  one,  but 
not  so  very  free-bearing.  Loxford  Hall  is  the  latetst  of  all  I  grow, 
and  for  that  reason,  even  though  the  crop  may  be  light,  it  is  invaluable. 
On  soil  overlaying  gravel  I  have  sien  wonderful  crops  of  this  variety. 
Leader  has  made  a  favourable  impression,  and  will  be  extended  both 
for  forcing  and  for  outdoor  «:rowth. 

I  agree  with  **  Observer*'  in  the  estimate  he  places  on  the  value  of 
watering  with  bewage  or  even  clear  water,  but  in  so  many  gardens 
there  is  none,  or  but  slight  provision  for  carrying  out  such  heavy 
work.  In  light  ground  liquid  manure  poured  on  in  the  autumn 
materially  improves  the  future  crop^.  In  the  absence  of  this  the 
only  alternative  is  to  apply  the  mulch  of  manure  early,  so  that  the 
utmost  use  may  be  made  of  it  through  the  winter's  rain,  and  where 
meaus  allow  apply  a  surfacing  of  artificial  manure  under  the  mulch- 
ing.— W.  Strdgnell,  Rood  Ashton, 

Babren  Straws erbt  Runners. 

I  SEE  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  on  page  33,  asks  the  "  writer  of  the  note  " 
on  propagating  Strawberries  to  give  some  grounds  for  basing  the 
advice  relative  to  propagating  from  fruitful  plants  only.  In  the  first 
place  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  advice  is  based  not  only  on  the 
statements  of  the  best  authorities,  but  on  practical  experience  with  the 
variety  Noble  some  years  ago.  Some  plants  of  this  variety,  popular  at 
that  time,  were  obtained  from  a  nursery,  and  being  very  small  they 
were  planted  in  a  space  to  themselves.  They  made  fair  growth,  but 
did  not  fruit. 

Runners  were  propagated  from  them,  as  it  was  thought  these 
would  with  a  long  season  of  growth,  being  rooted  and  planted  early  in 
August,  be  able  to  produce  fruit,  but  every  plant  was  an  absolute 
failure  in  the  matter  of  fruiting.  They  were  planted  on  well  prepared 
ground  in  an  open  position,  making  remarkably  good  growth,  but 
developed  no  trusses  of  bloom.  They  were  left  alone  for  another 
season,  and  again  the  plants  did  not  fruit.  Here  was  a  case,  then,  of 
propagating  from  unfruitful  plants,  with  the  result  that  the  cultivated 
progeny  also  exhibited  the  same  tendency.  This  corroborated  the 
advice  I  had  frequently  seen  given  by  reliable  authorities,  and  I 
resolved  never  to  give  myself  the  trouble  again  of  raising  stock  from 
fruitless  plants,  or  to  advise  others  to  do  so. 

Practical  gardeners,  as  a  rule,  like  to  be  sure  that  their  work  will 
give  desired  results,  and  in  the  case  of  Strawberry  propagation  it  is 
the  well-known  practice  of  most  growers  to  distrust  runners  from 
fruitless  plants.  They  do  not  care  to  waste  time  experimenting,  when 
they  know  that  Strawberry  plants  will  be  practically  certain  to  fruit 
if  the  old  plants  are  fruitful  the  same  year  runners  from  them  are 
rooted. 

It  is  interesting  to  know,  however,  from  Mr.  Pearson,  that  this 
"ancient  superstition,'*  as  he  terms  it,  can  be  disproved.  Perhaps  the 
newer  varieties  are  improving  in  this  resrect,  and  it  will  be  no  longer 
necessary  for  gardeners  to  be  so  careful  in  selecting  runners,  but  to 
take  them  haphazard  from  any  plant  producing  them.  Selecting  and 
propagating  the  best  has  always  been  a  principle  with  good  cultivators, 
and  is  no  doubt  followed  by  Mr.  Pearson.  Why  should  he  term  good 
practice  "superstition  ?  '*  What  he  thus  describes  is  the  best  advice 
that  could  be  given  to  busy  gardeners. — The  Writer. 


I  NOTICED  Mr.  Pearson's  remarks,  page  33,  July  13th,  on  this 
subject.  Referring  to  come  past  statements  in  the  Journal,  he  seema 
to  regard  the  idea  of  inherently  fruitless  plants  as  an  ancient  super- 
stition. Having  had  some  experience  on  this  question,  I  assure  him 
that  it  is  no  superstitiou,  but  a  real  live  fact,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be 
watchful  and  vigilant  to  prevent  being  victimised. 

Mr.  Pearson's  remarks  with  respect  to  fruit  trees  and  Strawberry 
plants  being  temporarily  barren  through  varioos  causes  may  be  quite 
true,  but  they  are  beside  the  mark.  The  barren  plants  to  be  avoided 
may  be  described  as  "  rogues  "  or  **  sports  " — a  reversion  probably  to 
some  primitive  type  in  the  evolution  of  the  Strawberry.  Whether  it 
is  so  or  not,  or  whether  the  change  is  peculiar  to  certain  soils,  I  know 
not.  That  the  change  occurs  in  our  soil  I  know  from  experience, 
and  have  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  discard  our  own  runners 
and  make  a  clean  start. 

A  Strawberry  plant  of  a  fruitless  character  is  good  to  tell.  I  can 
sometimes  discern  it  a  long  way  off.  The  foliage  stands  several  inches 
above  the  ordinary  type.  The  character  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  under- 
goes a  change,  and  the  plant  is  altogelhw  more  robnst*    If  examined 
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more  closely,  there  is  a  profusion  of  ruoners  radiating;  from  it  earlier 
than  the  others,  and  extending,  if  allowed,  through  several  rows  on 
each  side.  It  itt  no  exaggeration  to  Fa>  that  a  Tissorons  plant  on  good 
gronnd  will,  during  the  season,  coyer  an  area  of  more  than  50  square 
feet 

It  requires  no  ^eat  stretch  of  imsgination  to  see  how  the  runners 
from  one  such  plant  would  affect  a  new  ji'antfttion.  They  are  just  the 
kind  the  uninitiated  would  selec^  for  they  are  the  earliest,  most 
numerous,  and  most  vigoroup.  The  plants  thev  proflnce  are  not, 
however,  always  barren,  for  when  ?rown  and  well  ripened  they  will 
produce  fruit  of  medium  size,  usually  round,  of  a  pnle  nink  colour, 
mther  sweet,  with  a  snb-acid  flavour,  which  leaves  an  cnpleasant 
after  taste  on  the  palate. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  leave  the  rampant  runner-prodncincr 
plants  till  the  ordinary  runner-taking  time,  as  it  would  he  difScnlt 
then  to  trace  the  fruitful  plantlets  among  them.  The  rogues  are  easily 
di^rovered  during  the  flowering  time,  when  they  should  be  pulled  up 
bodily  before  the  runners  emit  roots,  and  so  avoid  much  after  trouble 
and  diiappointment. 

We  have  at  present  two  small  Strawberry  beds  on  a  south  border 
— one  of  Black  Prince,  the  other  of  Nobl**— in  their  fourth  year,  which 
are  fiiirly  overnm  with  these  "  rogues."  Very  little  attention  was  paid 
to  them  for  the  last  year  or  two,  and  it  was  by  chance  they  were  not 
destroyed.  During  flowering  time  I  removed  several  barrowloads  of 
barren  plants  from  these  beds,  but  sufficient  remain  to  form  a  good 
object  lesson  on  the  question  at  issue. 

I  am  sending  you  a  barren  and  a  fruitful  plant  with  runners 
attached  from  each  bed,  whereby  you  may  probably  be  able  to  see  the 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  vigour  of  the 
plants.  I  would  not  think  of  planting  runners  from  these  without 
Qsine  the  greatest  care  in  selecting  them. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  apo1os:i8e  for  intruding  in  this  discussion^  but 
seeins  that  there  are  diTersiiied  opinions  on  the  subject  I  thought  I 
would  give  you  my  experience  on  the  subject.  If  Mr.  Pearson  should 
still  be  sceptical  on  the  question  I  fhall  have  pleasure  in  forwarding 
him  a  score  or  two  of  strong  runners  from  "barren,"  "spurious/*  or 
"sporting*  Noble  Strawberry  plants  to  experiment  uron,  waminsr 
him,  however,  to  give  them  an  isolated  position — R.  McIktosh, 
lork. 

[No  apology  is  needed:  on  the  contrary,  records  of  practical 
experience  are  welcomed.  The  difference  in  the  character  of  the  plants 
received  is  very  apparent.  We  are  not  strangers  to  similar  freaks  on 
tha  part  of  Strawberry  plant?,  but  only  in  one  instance  have  we  tested 
the  progeny  of  one  of  the  rampant  rogues  iu  question.  ThU  wa? 
jRaoy  years  ago,  and  the  rosults  are  embodied  somewhere  in  the 
Cottage  Gardener.  For  the  purpose  of  a  trial  of  several  varieties  six 
plants  were  purchased  of  iLa  Ck>n8tante  Strawberry.  Five  of  these 
afforded  good  crops  of  fine  fruit;  the  sixth  grew  luxuriantly,  the 
foliage  possessing  the  same  characteristics  as  the  others,  but  larger, 
and  the  plant  much  taller.  Six  runners  were  tnken  from  it,  which 
developed  into  plants  of  remarkable  luxuriance,  but  not  one  of  these, 
nor  the  parent,  produced  a  blossom  daring  five  years,  but  the*r  runner 
producing  power  was  extraordinary.  We  suspect  that  soil  exerts  an 
influence  in  changing  the  character  of  Strawberry  plants.  From  the 
most  productive  bed  of  the  variety  President  we  have  ever  seen  a 
gentleman  took  runners.  In  the  richer  deeper  soil  of  his  gnrden  the 
plants  attained  unusual  dimensions,  but  they  were  practically  barren 
and  worthless.] 

Large  American  Strawberries. 

The  Strawberry  season  just  closing  has  been  remarkable  in  many 
respects,  including  the  unusual  profusion  of  the  fruits  and  their  fine 
quality,  but  it  has  been  made  memorable  by  the  production  of  the 
largest  berries  on  record.  Several  days  ago  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Golds- 
borough  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Aericulture  some  berries  he  had 
raised  at  his  place  on  Wesley  Heights.  The  official,  astounded  at  their 
size,  handed  them  over  to  the  acting  pomologist,  who  took  six  of 
them,  that  filled  a  quart  box»  and  weighed  each  sepArntely.  The 
average  weight  of  each  was  three  ounces  and  six  one-hundred ths. 
Total  weight  of  six,  eighteen  and  two-fifths  ounces.  The  largest  berry 
weighed  four  ounces, and  was  ten  and  one-half  inches  in  circumference. 
Some  idea  can  be  fdrmed  as  to  the  size  of  these  berries  when  it  is 
known  that  a  one-ounoe  berry  is  rarely  seen  in  our  market.  A  quart 
of  berries  usually  weighs  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  ounces,  and 
a  box  of  good  berries  contains  generally  between  thirty  and  forty.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  a  two-ounce  berry  was  ever  shown  at  the  depart- 
ment befcve. 

The  fruit  was  of  a  handsoine  bright  crimson  colour  with  dark  red 
flesh.  A  three-ounce  berry  was  shown  in  Boston  several  years  ago, 
and  a  four-ounce  berry  has  been  recorded  in  Eogland.  The  average 
weight  of  Mr.  Groldsbo^ough^s  berries,  however,  has  never  been  equall^. 
-{«  Washington  Star.") 

I, We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  particulars  of  the  largest  Strawberries 
grown  in  this  country.] 


CYPERUS. 

These  elegant  Rush-like  plants,  which  are  of  easy  culture,  should 

be  grown  by  all  who  possess  a  greenhouse  or  stove,  as  they  are  pretty 

plants  for  room  decoration,  and    their  long  stems  surmounted  by 

whorls  of  leaves  are  at  all  times  welcomed  when  cut  for  mixing 
with  flowers  in  vases.  The  Papyrus  of  the  Egyptians,  upon  which 
so  many  ancient  records  are  ^vritten,  is  said  to  be  a  species  of  Cyperus, 
but  the  leaves  as  we  see  them  in  English  greenhouses  seem  somewhat 
narrow  for  that  purpose,  though  doubtless  when  grown  by  the  rivers 
of  tropical  countries  they  are  of  far  larger  dimensions,  and  probably  it 
was  the  practice  to  fasten  several  of  them  together.  Fortunately  wo- 
are  now  well  supplied  with  infinitely  better  materials  for  writing 
upon,  and  we  enjoy  also  the  priceless  blessing  of  a  powerful  presH,. 
which  disseminates  knowledge  on  any  subject  under  the  sun.  Blessed 
indeed  are  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  compared  with  the  sages 
of  ancient  times. 

The  particular  reason  which  led  me  to  pen  these  notes  is  that  we 
are  now  engaged  in  propagating  a  large  number,  as  the  plants  are  in 
great  demand  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  year.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  demand  is  that  as 
they  are  easily  and  ouickly  grown  the  plants  may  be  sold  cheaply, 
and  are  thus  suitable  for  those  who  never  manage  to  keep  plants  of 
any  description  very  long  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  division,  by  seed,  or  by  inserting, 
the  tops  as  cuttings.  If  plants  are  required  to  send  up  a  few  very 
strong  shoots,  a  vigorous  old  specimen  should  be  divided  into  pieces, 
each  having  two  or  more  crowns.  Plants  raised  from  cuttings,  how- 
ever, make  the  best  little  specimens  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes, 
as  the  growth  is  so  compact,  and  this  method  of  propagation  is  the  one 
usually  adopted.  It  is  done  in  the  following  way:  Cut  off  the 
tops  with  an  inch  of  stem  attached,  then  shorten  the  leaves  about, 
one- third,  and  press  them  into  pure  coarse  sand  placed  on  a  bed  in  the 
propagating  house.  If  such  convenience  is  not  at  command,  place 
the  sand  in  shallow  boxes,  cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  an<^  «^':nd  in  a 
stove.  Cucumber  house,  or  even  in  a  cold  frame  which  is  kept  clost^. 
In  either  case  water  thoroughly  through  a  rose,  and  keep  the  sand 
constantly  moist.  With  proper  attention  in  this  respect  every  top  will 
root,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  young  shoots  will  spring  from 
the  centre  of  each  top.  When  these  are  from  1  to  2  inches  in  length, 
lift  and  pot  into  3-inGh  pot»,  using  a  compost  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  in 
equal  parts,  or  peat  may  be  substituted  for  the  leaf  soil. 

If  the  young  plants  are  placed  in  a  warm  moist  house  and  kept 
freely  syringed  they  will  make  rapid  progress,  and  soon  be  ready  for 
another  shift  into  5  or  B-ioch  pots,  using  soil  of  a  similar  nature  to 
that  already  described :  but  in  this  instance  it  should  be  in  a  rough 
state.  After  this  potting  has  been  performed  grow  the  plants  in  a 
warm  moist  temperature  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  then  gradually  admit 
more  air  to  insure  sturdy  growth,  and  a  few  weeks  later  they  may  be 
treated  as  ordinary  greenhouse  plants,  with  the  exception  that  the  stages 
or  beds  upon  which  they  are  arranged  should  be  kept  moister  than^ 
is  necessary  for  the  majority  of  greenhouse  plants.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  keep  some  of  the  plants  in  3-inch  pots,  as  they  are  extremely  useful 
for  placing  in  little  vases  for  room  or  dinner  table  decorations,  or  for 
mixing  with  flowering  plants  in  bowls  or  jardinieres.  When  the  soil 
is  packed  with  roots  an  occasional  application  of  chemical  manure 
helps  to  keep  them  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  the  leaves  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  During  the  winter  the  plants  should  be  grown  in  a 
stove  or  intermediate  house,  because  in  a  cool  structure  the  points  of 
the  leaves  are  apt  to  become  browned. 

When  grown  in  heat  abnndance  of  water  at  the  root  ought  to  be^ 
given,  as  all  the  Cyperus  are  moisture-loving  plants,  and  succeed  well 
when  grown  in  tanks  among  Water  Lilies  in  an  aquatic  house.  Many 
stoves  and  greenhouses  have  a  tank  fixed  in  a  prominent  position, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  thing  of  beauty.  Such  may  be  considerably 
itnproved  in  appearance  by  sinking  a  few  strong  potfuls  of  Cyperus 
in  them.  They  quickly  accustom  themselves  to  the  altered  conditions,  • 
and  throw  up  very  strong  shoots,  which  come  in  useful  for  cutting,  or 
for  supplying  seed.  This  leads  me  to  advance  a  few  words  about  raising 
plants  from  seed,  which  is  a  convenient  method  to  practise  when  tops 
are  scarce.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe  and  just  ready  to  drop,  gather 
and  place  in  a  paper  bag,  which  may  be  hung  in  a  sunny  position  in  a 
dry,  airy  house.  In  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  ready  for  sowing.  Sow 
in  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  just  covering  the  seed  with  light  soil,  and 
the  box  with  a  sheet  of  glass.  As  in  the  case  of  cuttings,  ketp  con- 
stantly moist,  and  the  young  seedlings  will  be  quickly  ready  for 
pricking  out  into  other  boxes,  and  a  short  time  after  potting  into  3-inch 
pots.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  the  treatment  advocated  for  plai.'a 
raised  from  cuttings  will  be  suitable  for  the  seedlings. 

The  best  varieties  for  ornamental  purposes  are  C.  altemifoli'is, 
its  variegat^  form,  and  C.  laxus.  The  latter  is  a  very  effec'i7e 
variety,  not  so  well  known  as  its  merits  deserre. — H.  D. 
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TURPENTINE   FOR  THE  TURNIP   FLEA 

BEETLE. 

Living  in  a  nei^hbonrbood  wbere  securing  a  crop  of  Turnips?  is 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  I  have  tried  every  remedy  advised  to 
accomplish  that  end,  among  which  bai«  been  the  turpentine  dressins: 
of  Mr.  John  Hill  in  the  *•  Worcester  Hersld,"  as  mentioned  in  the 
Journal  of  JlorticuUure,  July  20th,  page  G8,  but  have  never  found 
any  benefit  from  it. 

In  June,  1897,  I  sowed  fifty- three  varieties  (so  called)  of  Swedes 
in  small  plots  for  trial.  Half  of  each  lot  of  seed  was  dressed  with 
turpentine,  but  tbe  flea  served  all  alike.  Eddy  in  July  the  same 
year  I  put  in  seventy-three  (so  called)  varieties  of  white  Turnips, 
dressed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Swedes,  with  the  same  result,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  I  saved  the  crop  at  all. 

In  June  of  tbe  present  year  the  question  arose  as  to  what  is  the 
best  cure  for  the  Turnip  flea.  An  entomologist  advised  turpentine.  I 
thought  I  would  have  another  try.  The  first  week  in  July  I  prepared 
five  plots  of  2  rods  each,  and  sowed  them  with  Veitch's  Red  Globe. 
Ko.  1  was  dressed  with  turpentine  (seed  covered  half  an  hour),  No,  2 
with  paraffin,  No.  3  turpa  and  paraffin  mixed,  Na  4  not  dressed,  No.  5 
dressed  with  a  solution  of  assafoetida  from  the  chemist. 

In  every  plot  the  attack  is  the  same.  Every  plant  it  bitten  by 
the  beetle,  and  many  are  rained.  Is  tbe  turpentme  remedy,  then,  a 
mere  fancy  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  so.  Within  a  stone's  throw 
of  these  plots  is  a  field  of  part  white  Turnips  and  part  Swedes.  About 
6  acres  of  Swedes  are  ruined ;  the  rest  of  the  field  (about  12  acres) 
contains  a  very  good  plant  and  no  fleas.  No  dres<ing  of  the  seed  was 
resorted  to.  i?he  cause  of  this  difference,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  the 
part  which  is  gone  was  sown  on  a  dry  seed  bed,  the  remainder  close 
aftw  a  shower,  the  moisture  inducing  quick  germination  and  free 
growth.  I  also  note  that  your  correspondent  thiuks  that  turnentine 
penetrates  the  seed's  coat,  and  so  permeates  the  whole  seed.  The  same 
theory  is  held  in  some  parts  with  assafoBtida,  and  I  can  quite  under- 
stand if  sQch  was  the  case  that  the  flea  would  not  only  leave  the  plant 
alone,  but  would  clear  out  of  the  field  altogether  in  consequence  of  the 
abominahle  smell. 

Your  correspondent  is  quite  right  when  he  remarks  that  turps  is  a 
spirit,  and  bcinsj  such  is  very  volatile  ;  consequently  the  small 
amount  contained  by  the  ^eed  soon  escapes  and  leaves  the  seed  with  a 
weakened  constitution.  Though  turpentine  does  not  kill  the  embryo, 
in  mv  experience  it  very  much  weakens  tbe  energy  of  its  germination, 
which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  and  should  be  guarded  against. 

The  best  preventive  of  the  destructive  pest  that  I  have  found  i^  to 
be  very  particular  about  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed.  No  lumpy 
ground  or  small  clods  should  be  allowed,  but  the  soil  pulverised,  sweet 
and  fairly  firm  underneath,  then,  when  the  young  plants  appear,  dust 
every  morning  before  the  dew  is  gone,  the  earlier  tbe  better,  with 
lime,  wood  ashes,  road  dust,  or  a  mixture  of  all  three,  when  the 
i)eetle8  and  plants  are  damp.  This  is  a  sure  cure,  the  beetles  do  not 
like  dust  to  stick  to  them;  but  it  is  of  no  use  if  applied  when  the 
dew  has  gone.  Tumifw  sown  in  May  alongside  of  Cabbage  badly 
attacked  with  beetle  are  a  good  crop,  which  I  attribute  to  early 
morning  dusting,  as  those  not  dusted  are  all  destroyed.  Unfortunately 
this  can  only  be  practised  in  small  plots  and  gardens,  involving  too 
much  labour  for  field  practice,  unless  some  machine  can  be  invented 
for  the  purpose. — S.  D. 


A  JULY  JUMBLE. 


Cold  and  uncongenial  were  the  opening  days  of  July.  «*  Not  a  bit 
like  summer,"  waa  tbe  grumbling  greeting  current  among  those  to 
whom  seasonable  weather  means  so  much,  and  whose  shortcomings 
beget  many  a  growl  from  the  garden.  It  was  of  brief  duration,  how- 
ever, and  memory  serves  not  to  recall  such  ideal  summer  days  as 
have  been  vouchsafed  to  us  since.  Pencilled  on  one's  knee  (the 
paper  is  so  located,  I  mean)  in  the  waning  light  of  an  ideal  summer's 
day,  how  satisfying  is  the  thought,  now  its  burden  and  heat  are  over ! 
This  mornins,  somewhere  in  the  "wee  sma'  hours,"  a  tumultuous 
twittering  in  the  bird  world  sounded  the  reveille,  to  be  succeeded  bv 
an  ominous  calm  not  less  disturbing  as  thought  followed  our  feathered 
friends  to  the  Cherry  trees,  where,  doubtless,  they  were  feasting.  Two 
•hours  of  wakefulness  and  planning,  then  up,  out,  and  at  it — the  first 
biped  presumably  in  evidence,  for  the  bell-tongue  wags  not  for  another 
■hour. 

Vain  presumption.  There  are  two  long-legged  rascals  knee-deep 
in  the  placid  waters  of  the  pond,  fishing— goldfishing— for  a  breakfast. 
^»  Frank,  frank,"  whatever  that  means  in  heron  language  as  they  soar 
up  and  float  majostically  away.  Oh,  you  beauties  !  A  pleasant  sur- 
prise this  time,  the  shimmering  heat  has  burst  the  earliest  buds  of 
Iris  Kaempferi  and  seven  satiny  blooms  illumine  the  boggy  nook 
tieyoted  to  a  dozen  varieties.  Most  beautiful  of  the  tribe,  four  times 
this  dav  have  we  paid  homage  to  your  charms.  Some  score  of  spathes, 
in  all  their  purity,  spring  through  the  handsome  leaves  oftheOallai, 


growing  au  naturel  in  a  bay  of  the  pond.  In  the  semi-privacy  of  the 
foliage  a  water-hen  has  carelessly  woven  her  mat- like  nest,  and 
madam,  who  is  possibly  indignant  at  baing  overlooked,  flutters  across 
to  where  the  quaintly  pretty  frosted  flowers  of  the  Bog  Bean,  Meny- 
anthes  trifoliata,  peep  up  from  the  opposite  "  brim.*' 

A  distant  clock  strikes  six ;  the  working  day  has  commenced,  but 
it  does  not  spring  as  spontaneously  into  being  as  it  will  suddenly 
cease  twelve  hours  henc(».  For  the  next  ten  minutes  here  and  there 
a  bell  lazily  proclaims  the  fact,  and  the  workman  who  lives  farthest 
away  is  the  first  to  appeir.  "  Very  hot,"  he  says,  "it  will  be  a  fine 
day.**  So  sav  all  of  them,  and  their  opinion  is  endorsed  by  the 
barometer.  Time  tries  all  things,  however,  even  unanimous  opinions, 
as  the  sequel  proved.  The  tennis-lawn,  mown  yesterday,  carries  an 
inch  crop  which  has  sprung  up  in  ^he  night,  and  all  nature  bursting 
with  energy  seems  to  advance  by  leape  and  bounds.  Who  would 
imagine  that  the  old  Weeping  Ash,  which  a  few  weeks  since  was 
bare,  could  make  new  weepers  4  feet  6  inchea  long,  but  the  tape 
accounts  for  the  record — if  it  is  one.  Even  the  common  of  its  kind, 
and  the  laggard  Walnuts,  had  all  donned  the  green  ere  the  weeper 
thought  of  waking  up. 

Hoses  and  Sweet  Peas  fill  the  garden  with  fragrance.  As  for  Rosea, 
tbe  buds  of  last  night  are  big  blooms  this  morning.  How  all  have 
revelled  in  the  heat,  nntil  it  hto  become  oppressive !  No  one  looks  at 
the  sky  until  a  flash  and  a  reverberating  crack  of  heaven's  artillery  is 
succeeded  by  a  tropical  downpour,  and  the  electric  disturbance  rolls 
over  and  away.  Again  the  sun  pours  down  upon  the  reeking  earth 
as  the  incense  of  a  thousand  scents  ascends,  and  all  sorts  of  creeping 
humble  life  venture  forth  for  a  spell.  It  is  exhilarating,  life-giving ; 
and  if  ever  a  garden  smiled,  surely  this  one  fairlv  laughed  to-day  in  a 
Turkish  bath  atmosphere.  An  army  of  hond-fidcs,  chiefly  of  the 
humble  bee  order,  biive  visited  the  Poppies,  from  who^e  cups  they  have 
sipped — not  wisely,  but  too  well.  Now  they  are  tumbling  about  in 
them  on  their  backs,  making  a  sad  hubbub  in  a  kind  of  maudlin 
condition,  and  many  will  not  go  homo  till  morning,  if  ever  they  reach 
it  again.  The  shower,  brief  time  as  it  lasted,  has  penetrated  from 
4  to  6  inches  into  fresh  soil,  whose  surface  is  now  dry  again,  and 
walks  and  drives  look  clean  and  bright. 

Out  with  the  Broccoli  ?  Tea,  and  sow  more  Turnips.  Never  was 
such  trouble  with  the  latter,  in  spite  of  dustings,  watering,  and  watch- 
ing. Fleas  and  flies  should  be  Turnip  sick  by  this  time.  How  time 
has  flown  !  Here  a  coat,  and  there  a  basket  appear  planted  to  facilitate 
egres",  and  simultaneously  with  the  knell  of  departing  day  comes  a 
clattering  of  feet  homeward  bound.  The  youngest  pair,  last  in  this 
morning,  pro^e  their  agility  by  being  first  out  this  evening.  From  our 
cottage  the  blue  smoke  curls  up  between  the  trees,  and  the  cup  that 
cheers  awaits,  which,  being  discussed,  l^rings  another  ramble  round, 
more  planning  and  sundry  small  labours  of  love,  to  which  add  the 
pencilling  of  this  brief  retrospect  to  close  an  ideal  summer's  day. 
— Invicta. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

On  page  6  **  A.  D.'*  makes  some  eood  suggestions  as  to  the  advisability 
of  training  a  number  of  boys  in  induitriai  schools  to  become  **  valuable 
workers "  in  market  gardens.  That  there  it  plenty  of  room  for  large 
eontineentt  of  trained  workers  is  an  indispatable  fact,  and  the  sooner  this 
idea  of  training  bo^s  in  a  practical  manner  is  more  generally  acted  upon 
tbe  better.  Speakmg  as  an  employer  of  labour,  I  can  truthfully  assert 
that  Kally  useful  young  fellows  are  badly  wanted,  not  merely  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Metropolis,  but  in  the  neighliourhood  of  other  Urge  towns. 
But  we  do  not  want  men  with  a  **faney  "  training,  such  as  they  would 
get  at  botanical  gardens  and  somewhat  similar  places.  That  sort  of 
education  would  be  a  poor  preparation  for  our  line  of  business. 

**A.  D."  and  others  intereated  in  the  question  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  idea  of  training  youths  to  become  skilled  labourers  in  market 
and  other  gardens,  has  been  anticipated  in  one  direction  at  any  rate. 
At  Kingtwood,  near  Bristol,  there  u  a  large  and  admirably  oondocted 
reformatory  for  boys,  largely  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and 
in  connection  with  this  grand  institution  there  are  about  30  acres  of 
land.  Nearly  tbe  whole  of  this  is  cultivated  by  spade  labour,  gangs  of 
boys  workmg  daily  under  the  supervision  of  experienced  gardeners. 
This  land,  thoui^h  very  unpromising  at  first,  has  been  gradually  brought- 
into  good  condition,  and  excellent  crops  of  Peas,  Beans,  Potatoes,  and 
winter  vegetables  are  grown.  From  among  tbe  many  boys  employed, 
abont  twenty  of  tbe  most  promising  have  been  selected  and  afforded  the 
benefit  of  a  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  given  by  a  nan  who 
happens  to  have  some  experience  in  both  private  and  market  gardens. 
The  boys  are  encouraged  to  take  notes,  to  ask  questions,  and  wiU  be 
verbally  examined  npon  all  that  they  have  seen  and  heard. 

All  round  Bristol  market  gardening  is  carried  on  in  a  spirited  manner, 
and  in  spite  of  high  rents  and  high  wages  is  made  to  pay.  An  annual 
addition  of  strong  active  youths,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  their  work,  to 
the  ranks  (all  too  limited)  of  men  available,  will  be  welcome  to  most  of 
the  proprietors  of  market  gardens,  and,  personally,  I  should  hare  no 
hesitation  in  employing  the  well-disciplined  youths  that  leave  Kingswood 
Reformatory.^VisiTOB. 
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Vakda  teres. 
Uasv  people  objecletl  to  thU  idnat  in  th«  old  dsya  on  acoouot  of 
the  stimggliag  hiblt,  but  tfale  ie  eotiralT  done  kwny  with  in  the 
peKDt-&]r  method  of  cutting  down  and  rooting  onoe  in  two  jreeri, 
or  eren  uinn&llT  in  eoroe  cmpb.  By  iliii  meuii  *ery  good  plenti, 
hiriog  Saelj  eolourel  Moiiodu,  are  produced,  tod  their  appenrance 
ii  greatly  euhaoced.  To  grow  them  properly  the  luonr  etid  of  a 
tropical  moiai  houie  is  eMeotia),  m  it  ia  inoeC  important  that  the 
growth  U  not  (mlf  quickly  produced,  but  ripened,  m  to  ipeak,  aa  it 

Onqidittm  Cbosus, 
The  pretty  Sowers  of  this  Utile  BrtzULan  species  are  again  open, 
and  tt  is  always  admired  whea  well  grown.     The  flowers  occur 
on  the  horizontal  scape,  and  these  have  reddish  brown   sepals  and 
petals  margiDed  with  yellow,  ihe  lip  rich  golden  ;eliow  wiih 
a  Urge  purple  blotch  in  the  centre.    In  umn;  cases  0.  longlpes 
Is  grown  in  place  of  0.  Croesus,  but  they  ire  quite  dlsilLct, 
snd  moat   authorities  quote  tho   latter  as  a  variety  of  the 
former.     Both  are  iiativea  of  Brani,  and  thrive  in  a  lightly 
shaded  part  of  the  Cattleya  hocee. 

OttClDIUK  OLITACBUM  T^WREKCEASUU. 

ThU  ia  a  very  b-auiifnl  Oncidium,  and  itongh  like  moat 
others  in  the  eeclioo  to  nhich  it  belongs  it  ib  not  or  the 
easiest  calture,  yet  ti-ith  cars  it  msy  be  induced  to  flower 
regnlarly  for  a  few  jenrn  nt  least  under  cultivation,  and 
many  iastnnces  of  success  over  a  long  Ecaun  are  on  record. 
Very  like  0.  cuculUtum  in  hahlt  snd  shape  of  Sowers,  the 
m^Him  and  petals  are  a  deep  olive  brown,  aud  the  rosy  tinted 
lip  hfie  a  nuuiber  of  purple  spots  upon  it.  It  is  a  native  of 
New  Grenada,  inhabiting  thi>  higlieut  tnountsin  racgrB,  bcA 
found  St  an  elevnlion  of  13,C00  leet.  Tiiis  iir^akcs  a  cool  and 
moist  i^giine  necessary  all  the  j  ear  runnd. 

Phal^sopms  Ltjddemanniaxa. 
There  is  no  questioolnc;  the  fact  tliat  ihiii  I*  not  nenrly 
10  easily  groivn  as  are  P.  nmafaillH  or  P.  Schilleriann,  .iiiiL 
u  large  plants  are  seldom  iinpoiteii  it  may  be  that  it  is  ni>t 
very  long-lived  ioils  native  plsce.  Fortunstely.it  isabundoiit 
and  frequently  collecrtd,  while  in  ninny  placeH  in  ihio  coiintiy 
it  is  w«ll  grown  and  frerly  proijagaied.  The  plantH  ate 
nther  dnarf,  the  leavts  seidoni  r<^acbmg  more  tlinu  tl  inches 
in  length,  and  tLa  flower  spikes  thai  appear  tuivsnls  tl.e 
Tipper  part  of  iho  plant  benr  few  bto-sums, 

Tho  sepals  a::d  ptlnli  are  rather  blimlly  lapco  shaped, 
white  transversely  lioed  with  violet  at  the  base,  the  bars 
being  thicker  and  deep  brawn  towards  the  tips.  The  lip  is 
violet  and  purple,  and  the  Howera  la^t  locg  in  good  cun- 
dition.  llie  wnrmesl  position  in  the  Eaat  Indian  hoive 
suits  the  plant  best,  and  it  will  aUvajs  thrive  much  butler 
taspended  thah  stood  on  the  stage,  nti  matter  buw  nenr  the 
i;lass  the  lattermay  be.  The  best  and  clannesi  spUsgaura  must  l-e  used 
in  growing  it,  this  and  chnrcual  or  burnt  cUy  sulficin;;  for  com- 
post. When  the  spikes  are  strong  and  keep  green  after  the  flowers 
are  past  they  may  be  left  t>n,  as  occsEionally  j'oung  plants  ate  pro- 
duced at  the  joints,  and  thete  form  a  teady  n^eana  of  propagation, 
Renahtheba  Lowi. 
The  fact  of  the  immense  spikes  of  ihU  species  bearing  two  different 
kinds  of  flowers  u  an  interesting  point.  The  upper  part  of  the  spike 
is  wreathed  with  yellowish  green  flowets,  tpotled  with  bright  red, 
these  at  the  baso  being  brown  with  red  dots,  and  very  much  smaller 
than  the  others,  No  one  should  attempt  to  grow  it  without  ample 
room,  as  it  will  soon  Gli  an  ordinary  small  Orchid  house.  Where 
there  is  plenty  of  heat  and  cllx)w  room,  as  well  as  ample  moisture,  it 
grows  like  a  weed.  It  is  a  native  of  Sarawak,  where  it  was  discovered 
bj  Kr  Hugh  Low  about  1845.— H.  R.  R. 

Feedinb  Orchids. 
Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  feeding  of  Orchids,  and 
whilst  I  will  readily  admit  that  in  the  case  of  terrestrial  Orchids  it  ia 
beuficUl,  with  epiphytal  ones  I  fim  not  yet  converted  lo  the  use  ot 
manures.  I  sm  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  more  Orchid'  die  from 
the  ravages  of  insect  pests  than  frbm  lack  of  energy.  In  the  case  of 
so-called  bad  deem,  1  am  afraid  it  U  a  want  of  knowledce  on  our  parts 
that  we  cannot  auccessf'.tUy  cultivate  them  for  any  length  o1  time, 
sod  I  do  cot  think  the  manure  will  solve  the  problem.    Let  no  one 


think  that  I  denounce  the  uie  of  ipanares  when  properly  applied,  aa  I 


observation  of  the  different  plants  under  our  charge.  No  doubt  the 
time  will  come  when  it  will  be  known  how  to  use  and  apply  manures 
to  orclildaceouB  plants,  hut  to  those  in  charge  of  valuable  plants  I 
would  urge  great  caution,  as  I  know  that  quite  as  good  plants  can  be 
grown  without  as  with  It 

CTPBIPBDirtl  ABHBUBTONIA  GIGAltTEUlI. 

Thu  is  a  highly  coloured  and  gigantic  variety  of  the  old  C.  Aih- 
burtonis,  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling  in  the  collection  of 
D.  Drewett,  Esq.,  of  Hiding  Mil),  NewcaatleKin-Tyne,  between 
C.  barbatum  and  C.  insigne  Chaniinu  A  plant  of  it  was  shown  at  the 
York  Qala  with  a  twia-fiowered  spike,  and  it  was  very  much  admired. 
The  pUnt  is  a  vigoroua  grower,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  most  delightful  anil 
showy  flo«er  for  a  Cypripediura,  and  onn  to  be  recommeaded  to  any 
lover  of  this  beanliful  family.  It  thrives  admirably  In  the  ccol 
intermediate  Oypripedium  housa  in  the  usual  coniposL 

C  ATT  LET  A    OIOAS. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  tho  Bnest  species  known  iik  the  large  Cattiej-a 
family,  and  one  which  gives  the  cultivator  in  many  cases  a  large 
amount  cf  triublo  to  Bower  it  successfully.     The  whole  secret  of 


success  is  to  bo  summed  up  in  llie  word  attention  One  ia  often 
reci'mmcndcd  to  rest  tbem  so  harshlv  as  li  cau  o  them  to  ahrivel, 
others  say  ihey  must  have  no  water  t  U  tlinr  Hower  sheathi  appear. 
The  plaijte  under  my  control  are  now  bristling  with  sneaths  but  they 
i<ie  never  rested  to  severely  as  to  canse  Ititm  to  shrivel  although  as 
little  water  as  pouihie  is  given  during  the  dull  c>ld  days  of  winter,  aa 
I  believe  that  the  plants,  when  they  are  i^iied  to  such  an  extent,  have 
not  the  strength  to  produce  flowers.  The  ]liints  aie  grown  in  pans 
in  a  warm  Cattleya  house,  and  brought  down  when  in  Qover. 

The  best  lime  to  rep:t,  or  more  properly  npeaking  repan  those 
that  require  it,  is  immediately  after  flowering,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  new  roots  are  being  made  abundantly,  keeping  them  on  the  dry 
aide  afterwards  till  they  ara  thorouglily  eniablished.  As  regariU 
compost,  I  prefer  the  |«at  broken  up,  say,  for  the  larger  specimens 
about  as  large  as  a  duck's  egg,  with  all  the  fine  shaken  out,  mixed 
with  one-third  ef  live  sphagnum  moss ;  for  the  smaller  pUnta  the  peat 
may  be  in  smaller  lumps,  and  a  little  mote  moss  used.  It  is  difBcult 
lo  lind  a  place  lo  suit  every  plant  where  different  fsmilies  are  grown 
in  the  same  houce,  but  a  fairly  Ii°ht  position  should  be  secured  for 
C.  gigas.  They  must,  however,  be  shaded  from  Ihe  direct  rsys  of  the 
sun,  and  air  rhouid  tie  ^iven  them  liberally  when  tho  outside  condi- 
tion and  the  temperature  of  the  houte  will  allow.  Tho  stmcspherio 
moisture  must  be  almndant  whilst  they  ato  in  active  growth,  as  I 
believe  they  have  the  power  to  imbibe  n  large  amount  of  moisture 
thrgugh  the  leaves  and  roots. — J.  Babeeh,  Uessle. 
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COLOURS  OF  FLOWERS— A  COLOUR 

DICTIONARY. 
When  on  the  pTemises  of  one  of  our  local  printers  recently  I  was 
shown  some  portions  of  a  dictionary  of  colours  in  process  of  prepara- 
tion.   The  author,  Mr.  B.  W.  Warhnrst  of  Chelsea,  who  is  not  at  all 
unknown  to  horticulture,  ha&  very  kindly,  at  the  instioraiion  of  ray 
friend  the  f  rinter,  sent  me  a  copy,  and  a  very  useful  hook  it  is. 
Whilst  specially  prepared  for  philatelists,  cerUinly  the  illustrations 
of  ^me  fifty  coiourit  have  great  value  for  florists  who  find  consij3erable 
difficulty  in  determining  colours  in  flowers,  as  these  are  so  varied  and 
80  mixed  that  clear  explanation  is  most  difficult.    Then  it  so  often 
happens    that    the    colonrs    of    the    same    flower    are    variously 
described,  not  only  in  the  press,  bat  in  trade  listi>,  and  the  public  is  in 
consequence  much  confused.    A  colour  map,  as  set  out  very  much  like 
a  large  flower,  having  six  petals,  the  dominant  selfs  being  red,  blue, 
and  yellow,  and  then  ranged  about  them  a  number  of  diverse  colours, 
made  up  of  combinations,  and  such  as  are  common  in  flowers,  is  very 
helpful.    In  addition  the  whole  of  the  fifty  colours  described  are  shown, 
although  for  florists  it  would  have  been  better  had  each  one  been  in 
block  form  rather  than  as  a  large  stamp  illustrated.    Mr.  Warhurst 
has  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  something  like  order  colour  descriptions 
which  are  now  very  confusing.    Of  course  colours  on  paper  have  not 
that  fire  or  brilliancy  they  display  on  flower  petals  but  the  ground 
tints  are  provided,  and  having  a  clear  apprehension  as  to  the  real  colour 
of  the  base  the  rest  should  not  be  difficult  to  describe. — A.  I). 

[Some  years  ago  Mr.  Warhurst  was  a  successful  exhibitor  at  the 
shows  of  the  R.H.S.  at  South  Keuj^ington,  and  his  *' Ben's  Boiler*' 
and  an  excellent  method  of  glazing  won  the  h\^  approval  of  the 
Judges.  His  physical  afflictions  have  for  some  years  been  so  great 
as  to  practically  confine  him  to  his  room,  though  his  mental  activities 
appear  to  have  undergone  no  abatement.  He  has,  as  an  ardent 
philatelist,  been  giving  close  attention  to  the  subject  of  colours,  their 
description  and  composition,  and  would  evidently  like,  with  the  aid  of 
botanists,  horticulturists,  and  artists,  to  formulate  easily  comprehended 
names  for  the  several  hues  that  are  now  variously  described.  His 
book,®  of  which  we  have  received  a  copy,  is  well  worthy  of  study  by 
young  (and  old)  gardeners  and  others,  and  w^e  think  they  will  not  find 
another  like  ic  for  half  a  crown.  On  the  important,  but  much 
confused,  subject  of  the  colours  of  flowers  we  take  an  interesting 
extract  from  Miss  Jekyll's  beautiful  book,  "Wood  and  Garrlen," 
which  we  have  previously  noticed  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.'] 

I  AM  always  surprised  at  the  vague,  not  to  sny  reckles!«,  fashion 
in  which  garden  folk  set  to  work  to  describe  the  colour  of  flowers,  and 
at  the  way  in  which  quite  wrong  colours  are  attributed  to  them.  It 
is  done  in  perfectly  good  faith,  and  without  the  least  consciousness  of 
describing  wrongly.  In  many  cases  it  appears  to  be  because  the 
names  of  certain  substances  have  been  used  conventionally  or 
poetically  to  convey  the  idea  of  certain  colours.  And  some  of  those 
errors  are  so  old  that  they  have  acquired  a  ^ind  of  respectability,  and 
are  in  a  way  accepted  without  challenge.  When  they  are  used  about 
familiar  flowers  it  do'  s  not  occur  to  one  to  detect  them,  because  one 
knows  the  flower  and  its  true  colour ;  but  when  the  same  old  error  is 
used  in  the  description  of  a  new  flower  it  is  distinctly  misleadinsr. 

For  instance,  when  we  hear  of  golden  Buttercups  we  know  that  it 
means  bright  yellow  Buttercups  ;  bat  in  the  case  of  a  new  flower,  or 
one  not  generally  known,  surely  it  is  better  and  more  accurate  to  say 
bright  yellow  at  once.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  in  plant  catalogues 
than  **  bright  golden  yellow,"  when  bright  yellow  is  meant.  Gold  is 
not  bright  yellow.  I  find  that  a  gold  piece  laid  on  a  gravel  path,  or 
against  a  sandy  bank,  nearly  matches  it  in  colour;  and  I  cannot  think 
of  any  flower  that  matches  or  even  approaches  the  true  colour  of  gold, 
though  something  near  it  may  be  &een  in  the  polUn-covered  anthers  of 
many  flowers.  A  match  for  gold  may  more  nearly  bo  found  among 
dying  Beech  leaves,  and  some  dark  colours  of  straw  or  dry  grass  bents, 
but  none  of  those  when  they  match  the  gold  are  bright  yellow.  In 
literature  it  is  quite  another  matter ;  when  the  poet  or  imaginative 
writer  says  ** a  field  of  golden  Buttercups,"  or  "a  golden  sunset,"  he  is 
quite  right,  because  he  appeals  to  our  artistic  perception,  and  in  such 
case  only  uses  the  word  as  an  image  of  something  that  is  rich  and 
sumptuous  and  glowin^r. 

The  same  irrelevance  of  comparison  seems  to  run  through  all  the 
colours.  Flowers  of  a  fall,  bright  blue  colour  are  often  described  as 
of  a  "brilliant  amethystine  blue."  Why  amethystine  ?  The  araythyst, 
as  we  generally  see  it,  is  a  stone  of  a  washy  purple,  and  thoueh  there 
are  amethysts  of  a  fine  purple,  they  are  not  so  often  seen  as  the  paler 
ones,  and  I  have  never  seen  one  even  faintly  approaching  a  really, 
blue  colour.  What,  therefore,  is  the  sense  of  likening  a  flower,  such 
as  a  Delphinium,  which  is  really  of  a  splendid  pure  blue  colour,  to  the 
duller  aud  totally  different  colour  of  a  third-rate  pem  ? 

Another  example  of  the  same  slip-slop  is  the  term  flame  coloured, 
and  it  is  often  preceded  by  the  word  **  gorgeous."    This  contradictory 

~'    ^~*  SUniey  Gibbons,  Ltd.,  391,  SlrandrW.cT  ~ 


mixture  of  terms  is  generally  used  to  mean  bright  scarlet.  \Jhen  1 
look  at  a  flame,  whether  of  fire  or  candle,  I  see  that  the  colour  is 
rather  pale  yellow,  with  a  reddish  tinge  about  its  upper  forks,  and 
side  wings  often  of  a  bluish  white— no  scarlet  anywhere.  The  nearwt 
approach  to  red  is  in  the  coals,  not  in  the  flame.  In  the  case  of  the 
candle,  the  point  of  the  wick  is  faintly  red  when  compared  with  the 
flame,  but  about  the  flame  there  is  no  red  whatever.  A  distent 
bonfire  looks  red  at  night,  but  I  take  it  that  the  apparent  redness  is 
from  seeing  the  flames  through  damp  atmosphere,  juai  as  the  harvest 

moon  looks  red  when  it  rises.  ,     ,.,  .    .-. 

And  the  stramre  thing  is  that  in  all  these  cases  the  likeness  to  the 
unlike,  and  much  less  bright,  colour  is  given  with  the  air  of  conferring 
the  highest  compliment  on  the  flower  in  question.  It  is  as  if,  wishing 
to  praise  some  flower  of  a  beautiful  blue,  one  called  it  a  brilliant  slate- 
roof  blue.  This  sounds  absurd,  because  it  is  unfamiliar,  but  the 
unsuitability  of  the    comparison    is  scarcely  greater  than    in   the 

examplas  just  quoted.  *.  xi.    n  * 

It  seems  most  reasonable  in  describing  the  colour  of  the  flowers  to 
look  out  for  substances  whose  normal  <jolour  shows  but  little  vana- 
tion— such,  for  example,  as  sulphur.  The  colour  of  sulphur  is  nearly 
alwayK  the  same.  Citron,  lemon,  and  canary  are  useful  colour  nanaes 
indicatinir  different  strengths  of  pure  pale  yellow,  inclming  towards 
a  tinsje  of  the  palest  green.  Gentian  blue  is  a  useful  word,  bnngmg 
to  mind  the  piercingly  power tul  hue  of  the  Gentianella.  So  also  is 
torquoise  blue,  for  the  stone  has  little  variety  of  sha«le,  and  the  colour 
is  always  of  the  samo  type.  For?et-me-not  blue  is  also  a  good 
word,  meaning  the  colour  of  the  native  water  Forget-me-not. 
Sky  blue  is  a  little  vague,  though  it  has  come  by  the  «  crystaflising 
force  of  usage  to  stand  for  a  blue  rather  pale  than  full,  and  not  far 
from  that  of  the  Forget-me-not ;  indeed,  I  seem  to  remember  wntten 
passajies  in  which  the  colours  of  flowers  and  firmament  were  used 
reciprocallv,  the  one  in  describinsj  the  other.  Cobalt  is  a  word  some- 
times  used,  but  more  often  misused,  for  only  watercolour  painters 
know  just  what  it  represents,  and  it  is  of  little  use,  as  it  so  rarely 

occurs  among  flowers.  ^    t.    c 

Crimson  is  a  word  to  beware  of ;  it  covers  such  a  wide  extent  ot 
ground,  and  is  used  so  carelessly  in  plant  catalopiues,  that  one  cannot 
know  whtther  it  stands  for  a  rich  blood  colour  or  for  a  malignant 
magenta.  For  the  latter  class  of  colour  the  term  amaranth,  so 
generally  used  in  French  plant-lists,  is  extremely  useful,  both  as  a 
definition  and  a  warning.  Salmon  is  an  excellent  colour-word, 
copper  is  also  useful,  the  two  covering  a  limited  range  of  beautiful 
colouring  of  the  utmost  value.  Blood-red  is  also  accurately  descriptive. 
Terra-cotta  is  useful  but  indefinite,  as  it  may  mean  anything  between 
brick-red  and  buff.  Red  lead,  if  it  would  be  accepted  as  a  colour 
word,  would  be  useful,  denoting  the  shades  of  colour  between  the 
strongest  oraage  and  the  palest  scariet,  frequent  in  the  lightest  of  the 
Oriental  Poppies.  Amber  is  a  misleading  word,  for  who  is  to  know 
when  it  mrans  the  transparent  amber,  whose  colour  approaches  that 
of  resin,  or  the.  pale,  almost  opaque,  dull-yellow  kind  ?  And  what  is 
meant  by  coral-red  ?  It  is  the  red  of  the  old-fashioned  dull  scarlet 
coral,  or  of  the  pink  kind  more  recently  in  favo:ir. 

The  terms  bronze  and  smoke  may  well  be  used  in  their  place,  as  in 
describing  or  attempting  to  describe  the  wonderful  colouring  of  such 
flowers  as  Spanish  Iris,  and  the  varieties  of  Iris  of  the  squalens 
seotion.  But  often  in  descrihinc  a  flower  a  reference  to  texture  much 
helps  and  strengthens  the  colour  word.  I  have  often  descnhed  the 
modest  little  Iris  tubcrosa  as  a  flower  made  of  green  satin  and  black 
velvet.  The  green  portion  is  only  slightly  green,  but  is  entirely 
ereen  satin,  and  the  black  of  the  velvet  is  barely  black,  but  is  quite 
black  velvet  like.  The  texture  of  the  flower  of  Omithogalura  nutans 
is  silver  satin,  neither  very  silvery  nor  very  satin  like,  and  yet  so 
neariy  su'^gesting  the  texture  of  both  that  the  words  may  well  be 
used  in  speliking  of  it.  Indeed,  texture  plays  so  important  a  part  m 
the  apwarance  of  colour  surface,  that  one  can  hardly  think  of  colour 
without  also  thinking  of  texture.  A  piece  of  black  satm  and  a  piece 
of  black  velvet  mav  be  woven  of  the  sime  batch  of  material,  but  when 
the  satin  is  finished  and  the  velvet  cut,  the  appearance  is  often  so 
dissimilar  that  they  may  look  quite  different  in  colour.  A  workmg 
painter  is  never  happy  if  you  give  him  an  oil  colour  pattern  to  match 
in  distemper;  he  must  have  it  of  the  same  texture,  or  he  will  not 
undertake  to  get  it  like. 

What  a  wonderful  range  of  colouring  there  is  in  black  alone  to  a 
trained  colour  eye  !  There  is  the  dull  brown  black  of  soot,  and  the 
velvety  brown  black  of  the  Bean  flower's  blotch;  to  my  own  eye  I 
have  never  found  anything  so  entirely  black  in  a  natural  product  as 
the  patch  on  the  lower  petals  of  Iris  iberica.  Is  it  not  Ruskm  who 
says  of  Velasquez,  that  there  is  more  colour  in  his  black  than  in  many 
another  painter's  whole  palette?  The  blotch  of  the  Bean  flower 
appears  black  at  first,  till  you  look  at  it  close  in  the  sunlight,  and 
then  von  fee  its  rich  velvety  texture,  so  nearly  like  some  of  the  brown 
velvet  markings  on  butterflies'  wings.  And  the  same  kind  of  rich 
colour  and  texture  occurs  again  on  some  of  the  tough,  flat,  half-round 
funguses,  marked  with  shaded  nogs,  that  grow  out  of  old  posts,  and 
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that  I  always  enjoy  as  lessons  of  lovely  colour- harmoDy  of  grey  and 
browD  and  black. 

Moch  to  bo  regretted  is  the  disuse  of  the  old  word  murrey,  now 
only  employed  in  heraldry.  It  stands  for  a  dtiU  red  purple,  such  as 
appears  in  the  flowers  of  the  Virginian  Allspice,  and  in  the  native 
Hound*8- tongue,  and  often  in  seedling  Auriculas.  A  fine  strong- 
irrowing  border  Auricula  was  given  to  me  by  my  valued  frieod,  the 
Curator  of  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  to  which  he 
had  given  the  excellently  descriptive  name  ^  Old  Murrev.*' 

Sag8><a%en  is  a  good  colonr  word,  for,  winter  or  summer,  the  Sage 
leaves  change  but  little.  Olive-green  is  not  so  clear,  though  it  has 
come  by  use  to  stand  for  a  brownish  green,  like  the  gla&s  of  a  wine 
bottle  held  up  to  the  light;  but  perhaps  bottle-green  is  the  better 
word.  And  it  is  not  clear  what  part  or  condition  of  the  Olive  is 
meant,  for  the  ripe  fruit  is  nearly  black,  and  the  tree  in  general  and 
the  leaf  in  detail  are  of  a  cool  grey  colour.  Perhaps  the  colour  word 
ii  taken  from  the  colour  of  the  unripe  fruit  pickled  in  brine,  as  we  see 
them  on  the  table.  Grass-green  anyone  may  understand,  bat  I  am 
always  puzzled  bv  apple-green.  Apples  are  of  so  many  different 
greens,  to  aay  nothing;  of  red  and  yellow;  and  as  for  (ea-green,  I  have 
no  idea  what  it  means. 

I  notice  in  plant  lists  the  most  reckless  and  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  words  purple,  violet,  mauve,  lilac,  and  lavender,  and  as  they  are 
all  related,  I  think  they  should  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution. 
I  should  say  that  mauve  and  lilac  cover  the  same  ground ;  the  word 
mauve  came  into  use  within  my  recollection.  It  is  French  for  mallow, 
and  the  flower  of  the  wild  plant  may  stand  as  the  type  of  what  the 
wonl  means.  Lavender  stands  for  a  colder  or  bluer  range  of  pale 
jxirples,  with  an  inclination  to  grey ;  it  is  a  useful  word,  because  the 
whole  colour  of  the  flower  spike  varies  so  little.  Violet  stands  for  the 
dark  garden  Violet,  and  I  always  think  of  the  grand  colour  of  Iris 
reticulata  as  an  example  of  a  rich  violet-purple.  But  purple  equally 
stands  for  thi?,  and  for  many  shades  redder. 

Snow  white  is  very  va2ue.  There  is  nearly  always  so  much  blue 
about  the  colour  of  snow,  from  its  crystalline  surface  and  partial 
transparency,  and  the  texture  is  so  unlike  that  of  any  kind  of  flower 
that  the  com^^arison  is  scarcely  permissible.  1  take  it  that  the  use  of 
'Unow  white"  is,  like  that  of  "golden  yellow/'  more  symbolical  than 
descriptive,  meaning  any  white  that  gives  an  impression  of  parit5\ 
Nearly  all  white  flowers  are  yellowish  white,  and  the  comparatively 
few  that  are  bluish  white,  such,  for  example,  as  Omphalodes  verna, 
are  of  a  texture  so  dififerent  from  snow  that  one  cannot  compare  them 
at  alL  I  should  say  that  most  white  flowers  are  near  the  colonr  of 
chalk,  for  although  the  word  chalky  white  has  been  used  in  rather  a 
(X)ntemptuon8  way,  the  colour  is  really  a  very  beautiful  warm  white, 
bat  by  no  means  an  intense  white.  The  flower  that  alwiys  looks  to 
me  the  whitest  is  that  of  Iberis  sempervirens.  The  white  is  dead  and 
hard,  like  a  piece  of  glazed  stoneware,  quite  without  play  or  variation, 
and  hence  uninteresting. 


CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM. 

A  WELL  grown  and  well  flowered  collection  of  Cyclamens  is  always 
admired  and  usually  looked  upon  as  a  good  test  of  a  garden<?r*s  ability. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  to  produce  them  in  the  very  be^t  form 
requires  skill  and  care,  and  these  provided  there  is  nothing  really 
difficult  in  their  culture.  Those  growers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
priding  themselves  upon  the  proauction  of  a  few  fairlv  respectable 
planta,  should  take  a  look  in  at  some  of  the  large  market  growing 
establishments  about  the  metropolis  and  see  the  way  the  plants  are 
treated  in  their  thousands,  and  note  what  a  fine  specimen  each 
Individ  nal  plant  is. 

From  repeated  observations  in  private  gardens  I  am  convinced  that 
the  present  month  is  the  period  when  many  Cyclamens  go  wrong. 
The  plants  from  seeds  are  given  too  much  heat  and  too  little  shade, 
while  those  that  have  flowered  once  are  treated  as  though  they  were  of 
no  farther  use,  absolutely  neglected  in  fact.  In  some  cases  they  are 
turned  outside  and  exposed  to  the  full  .strength  of  the  midsummer 
lUD,  very  scantily  supplied  with  water,  and  left  to  shrivel  and  lose 
their  folifl^e,  upon  the  proper  maturation  of  which  next  season*s  crop 
of  flowers  largely  depends. 

I  never  take  my  plants  from  under  ^lass,  but  allow  them,  after 
they  have  finished  flowering  the  first  sea^ton,  to  ripen  their  foliage 
slowly  and  naturally,  keeping  the  roots  a  little  drier  than  when  they 
had  the  dual  strain  of  flower  and  foliage  wyton  them,  but  not  practising 
anything  in  the  way  of  drying  off.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
plants  have  completed  their  growth  they  are  repotted,  using  the  same 
sized  pots  in  some  cases;  in  others,  when  a  shift  seems  desirable, 
aiing  a  couple  of  sizes  larger.  The  best  compost  is  free  working 
fihrous  loam,  with  a  fourth  of  peat  or  leaf  mould  and  a  similar  quantity 
of  well  dried  cow  manure,  or  its  equivalent  in  a  good  artificial  fertiliser. 
Sand  is  added  if  the  texture  of  the  loam  requires  it. 

After  potting,  the  plants  must  not  be  hurried  into  starting  again 
hy  applying  fire  heat,  but  kept  a  little  on  the  dry  side  at  the  roots  and 


I  allowed  to  break  naturally  when  they  seem  inclined.  This  treat- 
ment is  the  surest  method  of  producing  the  fine  handsome  foliage  that 
is  so  much  admired  as  a  set  off  to  the  flowers.  A  damp  atmosphere  is 
necessary  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times  except  when  the  flowers  are 
open,  a  slightly  drier  state  then  helping  to  conserve  the  blossoms. 
This  is  an  important  point,  neglect  of  which  is  especially  harmful  to 
yoimg  vifforous  seedlings,  leading  to  insect  attack:*  and  crippling  tho 
foliage.  Should  insects  of  the  thrips  or  aphis  order  put  in  appearance, 
as  the\  will  do  sometimes  under  the  best  of  treatment,  lose  no  time  m 
fumigating  the  house.  The  beat  kinds  of  vaporisin;;  and  furaigatinsc 
material,  used  according  to  the  maker's  directions,  are  practically 
harmless  to  Cyclamens. 

For  growing  fine  Cyclamens  no  structure  cm  compare  with  a 
rather  narrow  span-rojfed  house,  a  central  walk  and  side  benches 
being  provided.  Here  the  plants  obtain  ample  light  durinsc  winter, 
while  in  summer  they  are  easily  protected  from  sun  by  blinds  or 
fixed  shadins,  the  former  for  preference.  Though  the  advice  to  sow 
thinly  has  been  repaated  times  out  of  number,  it  is  still  as  necessary 
as  ever,  the  best  plan  being  to  dibble  the  seed.  IJ  inch  apart. 
— H.  R.  Richards. 

ANEMONES. 

There  are  among  the  Anemones  or  Windflowers  some  of  the  mos«: 
pleasing  border  flowers.  They  give  considerable  variety  and  vary  much 
in  time  of  flowering.  While  some  few  do  better  m  the  rock  garden  thati 
anywhere  else,  nearly  all  may  be  grown  in  good,  w«»ll  dramed  soil  in  the 
border.  Anemone  alba,  which  is  rather  dwarler  m  habit  than  the  well- 
known  A.  sylvestris,  is  a  pretty  species  not  at  all  unlike  the  other  in 
eeneral  appearance.  It  has  white  flowers  and  grows  about  6  mches  high. 
It  comes  from  Siberia  and  the  Crimea.  It  can  bo  grown  m  loam. 
A.  alpina  and  the  variety  sulphurea  are  both  pretty  WiodflowerH  which 
are  a  little  fastidious  in  their  ways.  In  some  ca*e4  ihoy  thrive  well  either 
in  borders  or  rockwork,  while  in  other  gardens  they  pme  away.  A.  alpina 
isVenerally  white,  and  sulphurea  pale  yellow.  They  come  from  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  of  Central  Europe.  According  to  another  aathoriiy 
they  are  also  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North  America.  They 
appear  to  like  a  good  soil  and  a  rather  damp  place.  In  all  probability 
the  want  of  moisture  is  the  common  cause  of  tailure. 

Anemone,  or  Hepatica  angulosa,  is  the  large-flowered  Hopatica  ffom 
Transylvania,  whose  beautiful  sky-blue  flowers  are  muoh  larger  than 
those  of  the  common  Hepatica.  There  are  now  several  varieties,  but  not 
many  of  these  are  as  yet  in  commerce.  There  are  a  deep-coloured  large- 
flowered  form,  one  with  pale  flowers,  one  rose  coloured,  and  one  white. 
Some  stocks  of  this  pretty  flower  are  shy  in  their  flowering.  It  cioos 
fairly  well  in  a  half-shaded  situation  in  good  soil.  One  need  hardly 
commend  the  beautiful  and  well  known  A.  Hepuioa.  A.  apennuia  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  dwarf  Anemones  ;  it  comes  from  bouth 
Europe,  but  is  perfecdy  hardy,  and  a  reliable  bloomer  m  half-shady 
places  in  light  soil.  The  flowers  are  bright  sky-blue,  and  the  .'^hole  plant  . 
is  not  more  than  8  or  9  inches  biijh  as  a  rule ;  it  flowers  m  spring.   White  \ 

and  rosy  varieties  are  also  found.  ....        *  «^-.i„ 

A.  blanda  is  an  earlier  bloomer  than  the  foregomg,  but  is  not  nearly 
so  easily  established,  nor  does  it  flower  so  freely  as  A.  apennina.  It  i» 
found  to  do  better  on  a  stiff  soil  than  on  one  of  a  hghter  character.  U 
comes  from  South  Europe  and  A^ia  Minor;  there  are  '^hite  qowered 
plants,  with  some  pale  and  dark  blue  flowered  varieties  as  well.  Uoth 
A.  blanda  and  A.  apennina  are  increased  by  division  of  the  tuberd. 

A.  ooronaria,  the  Poppy  or  Crown  Anemone,  is  one  of  o^f  ™f/ 
beautiful  flowers  of  spring  and  early  summer,  and  will,  in  mild  season^ 
even  flower  throaghout  the  winter.  It  grows  from  6  to  9  mches  high,  and 
presents  much  variety  of  colour  from  white  to  rose  and  scarlet  and  purple 
and  blue,  with  both  single  and  double  flowers.  It  was  a  favourite  with . 
the  old  florists.  If  left  in  the  ground  and  not  lifted  dried,  and 
replanted  the  Poppy  Anemone  is  apt  to  deteriorate,  and  the  tubers  to 
decay.  A  stock  may,  however,  v»e  readily  raised  from  seed.  The  most 
popular  strain  is  that  known  as  St.  Brigid's,from  which  many  fine  flowers 
are  produced.      Planting  should  be  done  in  September,  or  as  soon  as 

^"*Anemone'fnlgens  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Windflowers  we  have,  bat 
it  is.  at  the  same  time,  the  most  erratic  in  its  bloomi.ig.  m  some 
eardens  it  gives  no  satisfaction  because  of  not  flowering,  while  m 
others  it  is  lovely  with  its  bright  scarlet  blooms.  As  a  rule  it  flowers 
fairly  well  the  firat  season  after  beinjf  procured.  It  roust  bo  sam  iDat 
in  a  good  number  of  gardens  it  bloofus  freely  without  any  particular 
treatment,  but  with  the  writer  it  has  so  far  pri)ved  unsatisfactory, 
except  in  a  hot,  dry,  sunny  place.  It  is  insreased  by  division  or  seeds. 
It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  there  is  a  double  form. 

A.  baldensis  is  a  charming  white  flowered  species  from  Switaerland. 
It  is  said  to  be  only  6  inches  high,  but  with  the  writer  grows  taller. 
Shady  rockeries  are  recommended  for  this  plant,  but  one  does  not  fand 
that  shade  is  necessary.  There  is  a  variety  shaded  with  blue.  A.  baldensis 
may  be  increased  by  seeds  or  division.  A.  albana,  is  not  a  particularly 
choice  species.  It  has  yellowish  white  flowers  like  those  of  a  large  • 
A.  sylvestrip,  bat  much  less  pleasing. 

The  autumn  Japanese  Anemones.  A.  japonica  and  its  vaneues,  are 
indispensqible  to  every  garden.  It  is  almost  needless  to  expatiate  upon  its 
merits,  or  to  say  much  about  its  cultivation,  except  that  it  K^o^  ™°7* 
more  vigorously  in  a  rather  strong  soil  than  in  a  light  one.  wnai  is 
known  as  the  type  is  deep  pink.    The  white  variety,  A.  ].  alba,  is  very 
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beautiful.  There  is  aUo  «Im  the  pratir  A.  j.  hybrid*  or  eleven',  "ilh 
pteasing  flower*  lighier  id  colour  ihen  ihoae  of  the  type.  In  recent 
years  eome  exceedingly  bokutiral  Tarietiei  hsTC  been  nised.  Of  these 
ma^'  be  meDtionad  Lord  Ardilaan,  L»dy  Ardilaun,  Beant^  ParFaite, 
Coupe  d'Argenr,  couronne  ririinsle,  Profuiion.  Reioe  Charlotie,  roiea 
•uperbi,  V.SO  d'Argem,  and  Whirlwind. 

A.  narciuifolia  ii  ■  pretty  plant  for  the  border,  with  Iti  pleaeini; 
white  Bower*.  It  growi  aboot  a  fool  high,  and  does  well  In  a  ratkor 
light  >oil.  The  Wood  Anenoat — A,  remoroia,  wiih  iti  rwielies— makes 
a  pleoiing  border  flower,  and  doei  well  for  cirpeling  bedi  or  border*  in 
which  sre  olher  plants.  There  are  leTeral  rarlellei,  of  which  mny  bo 
named  A.  n.  flore-pleno,  with  donble  fioKeri ;  A.  n.  braiteala,  with  the 
floweri  set  in  broad  green  bracti ;  A.  n.  rosea  fl.-pl,  A.  n.  cmrutea.  and 
A.  n.  Robiaaonian*,  wilh  a  fewrarietiei  not  yel  in  commcree.  A.palmat* 
is  bptter  adapted  for  the  reck  jrsrden  than  for  the  border. 

A.  patens,  wilh  it*  rariely  NuttslUana,  may  be  grown  in  the  border. 
Thes»  are  aboat  a  foot  high,  and  have  purple  or  jellow  fluwere. 
A.  puliitilla,  which  likes  a  dry  calcareous  >oil,  is  a  welt  knovn  plant 
with  Tiolet-purpte  flowers,  growing  from  6  to  12  inches  in  height, 
A,  pratonsig  resembles  it  coDsidersbly.  but  hai  smaller  flowers,  which 
vn  pendaloua.  and  are  dart  purple  in  colour.  A.  raouncnloides  and 
A.  r,  pallida  are  pretty  tittle  yellow  Windflowers  suitable  for  carpeting 
shady  or  half  ihady  borders  of  light  soil. 

A.  riiularis  li  rather  pretty  when  not  too  strongly  grown,  hut  in 
very  rich  harden  it  is  liable  to  become  loo  tall  and  ooarte.  Wh-n  not 
loo  strongly  grown  it  form*  a  pretty  plant  in  May  with  it*  white  flowers 
with  purple  aulher*.  A.  tylvestris  ii  %  beautiful  early  flowering  white 
Windflower,  which  looks  well  either  in  a  border  or  on  a  rockery.  The 
llowen  are  drooping  in  their  habit,  and  are  produced  on  Item*  frotn 
It  to  IS  inche*  high.  It  ii  a  little  peculiar  in  its  ways,  as  in  some 
gardens  it  can  hardly  be  induced  to  grow,  while  In  olheri  it  rambles  like 
a  weejl.  A.  horteosis  or  stellala  la  best  known  by  the  fine  Tiriety 
named  fulgen*.  whose  »ivid  gcarlat  flowar*  are  so  brilliant  in  the  border 
' "•?""»■  It  is  already  spoken  of  sepnraiely  as  if  it  were  a  loecies, 
which  *om«  appear  to  bare  held.  It  it  eenerally  told  simply  as  A.  fuigens. 
A.  itellaia  is  Tariable,  and  flower*  of  »e»eral  colour*  and  ahadrs  are 
found  among  the  plants.— N.  B. 

BIRMINGHAM  GAKDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  outing  of  this  Airocistion  took  place  on  Wednesday,  (he 
19lh  init.,  wheu  about  serenty  of  the  members  and  lady  friends  paid  a 
Tint  to  Wobom  Abbey  and  iha  Euperlmcntal  Fruit  Farm  at  Ridgmont. 
hy  the  kind  permisiion  of  the  Duke  ot  Bedford.  Professor  W.  Hillhonsp. 
the  Preiidetit  of  the  Aiaociatiotl.  accompanied  (he  party.  Wobum  Sands 
was  reached,  *ift  Uletcblty,  about  ten  o'clock,  and  brake*  eoareyed  the 
P"^ 'o  'he  Abbey.  The  drive  was  moit  inleraittng  and  enjoyable,  and 
afforded  an  ever  cbanging  panorama  of  rioh  arboreal  and  other  aoenery. 
Eipecially  interesliup  were  view*  of  the  deer,  the  glimpses  of  the 
kangaroos,  aebrai.  and  other  eiotie  animal*,  as  well  as  the  QaT.eroni 
spocies  of  aquatic  birds,  inhabiting  iho  series  of  large  pond*  bordering  the 
W-nage  drive.  Arriving  at  the  Abbey,  the  parly  was  at  osce  Uken 
marge  of  by  Mr.  Phillips,  one  of  the  eatato  olVciala.  and  conducted 
through  the  picture  gslteriea.  the  gallery  of  eplondid  marble  statuary,  and 
the  large  collection  of  all  kinds  of  wild  animals'  head*  and  hoini.  An 
object  of  much  admiration  was  the  Three  Graces,  executed  In  marble  by 
Canova,  at  a  cost  of  £15.000. 

Considerable  lime  was  spent  In  roaming  abont  the  60  acrea  of  well 
kept  pleasure  gronnds,  admiring  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  richest 
arboreal  ncenery  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  broad  slopes  and 
slretohei  of  well-mown  green  turf.  The  noble  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and 
majestic  Oaka  riveted  the  alieniion  of  the  viiiior*.  The  "  Abbot's  Oik  " 
was  pointed  out ;  it  ti  said  to  be  the  tree  on  whioh  the  lastabboi  of  Wobum 
Abbey  waa  hung  for  his  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
Another  object  of  interest,  too,  n-a*  the  prostrate  dead  Deodar  Cedar,  cut 
down  by  Mr.  Gladstone  when  on  a  visit  to  the  duke.  In  front  of  the 
south  facade  of  the  abbey  id  the  somewhat  cnriouily  laid  out  scroll  flower 
garden  with  its  edging  of  dwgrf  Box  and  while  ssnd  paths— bieolor  and 
other   Pelargoaiumi,  and  tuberous  Bogoniaa  were  the  chief  occupants. 

^  "OQia  not  allow  of  a  'isiC  to  the  kitchen  gardens. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  brakes  conveyed  the  party  to  Ridgmont 
through  charming  aylvan  ncenery.  and  includini;  nearly  f*o  n  ilea 
of  the  toMnona  double  lined  stalely  Ettn  avenue,  wher«  the  visitors  were 
Bi«t  by  Mr.  SL  Pickering  and  Mr.  Lewia  Castle,  and  at  once  entertained 
to  a  subalaniia]  cold  luncheon.  Mr.  Pickering  eondncted  the  visitors 
over  the  fi-ait  farm,  and  at  various  poinla  gave  partlcuUrs  of  the 
ezpenmenta  and  modes  of  eoltivation  of  (he  fruit  tr^ea. 

After  partaking  ef  the  relnvigoratinj  tea  and  a  rest,  the  viiitora 
proCTcded  to  the  closely  adjoining  railway  station  at  RidgmonL  en  ro^le 
lor  Hirmingham.  afler  one  of  the  most  intere.ling  and  instructive  outings 
the  members  of  the  Association  hid  experienced. -W.  G. 

^p— JJXETBB  Qabdbnebs'  Outinq.  — The  Devon  and  Eieler 
brakes  they 
I  at    Strata 

,.   —  — .Terry,  Eaq ,  who  ahowed  the 

his  flue  collection  of  Coniferi,  and  added  to  his  kindness  by 
entertaining  the  parly  to  lunch.  A  drive  to  Otlery  St.  Mary  waa 
^llowed  by  one  to  Sidbury  Manor,  the  residenco  of  Sir  Charles  Cava, 
Bart.  Here  the  head  gardener.  Mr.  J.  L.  Reynolds,  escorted  them 
through  the  eioeUently  kept  glass  houses,  and  the  well^t  ground*. 


~ —  tXETBB  Qaudbnebs'  Outinq.  — The  Devon  and  F 
Uardenen'  Aaaociation  receoity  held  it*  annoal  outing.  In  brake. 
™«sed  Heavitree.  and  arrived  at  about  a  qnarler-past  ten  at  1 
Raleigh,  the  reiidenoe  of  H.  M.  Imbert-Tcrry,  Eaq ,  whe  ahowe 


ROSSS  AT  KbW. 

Thb  last  t«D  }ears  have  beeo  proUBo  in  changes  for  go^d  In  the 
ditTereiit  depart meiits  ai  Kew,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  apparent 
tbxit  outaidp.  Up  to  that  time  little  was  done  to  adorn  the  Inwna 
and  ground*  with  showy  floweriog  plants.  ScisntiGc  callactions 
of  plants  wore  maintaioed,  each  in  its  avra  place,  and  if  a  betl 
or  clump  were  required  elaewhere,  as  a  rule  the  common  Laurol 
or  RhodcideadrDU  was  used.  Now  ^1  this  la  changed;  the  collections 
are  kept  up  icientifically  aa  before,  but  in  the  case  of  any  specially 
good  thing  one  or  more  beds  are  made  of  It,  in  addition  to  the 
coileclion  plant.  By  skirtitig  the  lawna  and  ihnibbeHfa  with  these 
mu^ea  of  showy  plants,  and  by  replacing  Laurel  clumps  with 
flowering  shrubs,  tne  gardens  have  been  rendered  infinitely  mors 
userul,  beautiful,  and  pleaaaul. 

Apart  from  other  plants,  the  progreas  tnade  in  the  abora 
mentioned  time  with  the  Itoie  la  remarkable.  Up  to  that  period  tho 
only  recognised  Ro^e  garden  was  the  oollectiou  of  species  near  the 
P^oda;  these  with  a  few  clumps  of  species  and  varieties  about  lb« 
grounds  constituted  Ihe  whole  of  the  Kew  Rotes.  Now  Rosea  are 
found  everywhere,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  aummer,  and  more 
particularly  in  June  and  July,  make  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of 
the  place,  for  coining  In  as  they  do  when  the  bsauties  of  the  AsaW 
and  Rhododendron  begin  to  wane,  they  make  worthy  successo  s  to 
those  brilliant-coloured,  Iree-flowering  plants. 

For  ease  they  may  be  divided  np  in  four  sections.  No,  1  being  repre- 
sented by  the  bulk  of  the  garden  varietiea.  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetual* ; 
No.  2  the  collection  of  species  and  botanitul  varieties  on  the 
west  side  of  the  broad  vista  near  the  Pagoda ;  No.  3  really  good 
flowering  species  aikd  Tarieties,  principally  climbing,  in  the  new  Rose 
garden  near  the  Pagoda ;  No.  4  species  and  varieties  used  in  beds, 
clumps,  and  on  pillars  in  other  parts  of  the  grounds. 

FosBibly  to  many  gardeners  the  Roses  usually  met  with  in  gardens 
— Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetual*— have  most  attractions.  These  are 
represented  at  Kew  by  a  number  of  t^e  b''st  varieties  of  each  section. 
I'neyare  to  be  found  occupying  beds  which  extend  from  tbe  pond  near 
No.  1  iDuienm  along  the  north  end,  west  side,  and  south  end  of  the 
Palm  house.  Both  standards  and  dwarfs  am  to  be  seen,  and  in  most 
instances  each  variety  is  represented  by  a  bed.  The  standards  consist 
of  Gfty-two  small  beds,  three  plants  of  one  variety  being  planted  in 
each.  Some  of  the  moat  conspicuous  are  Buke  of  Edinburgh, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Mcrveille  de  Lyon,  Ulrich  Brunner,  White 
Baroness,  La  France,  Magna  Charta,  and  Marchioness  of  Lome.  The 
dwarfs  consist  of  about  fllty  beds,  each  contniaing  from  eighteeo  to 
twenty-four  plants,  one  variety,  as  a  rule,  being  growu  in  each  bed. 
At  present  they  are  at  their  best,  and  make  a  tine  show.  The  Teas 
are  represented  by  many  good  varieties,  amon;;  them  being  Brideamud, 
Madame  Eugene  Besal,  Viscountesa  Folkestone,  Princess  de  Sagan, 
and  many  others.  Of  Hybrid  PerpetuaU  La  France,  Mia.  J,  Laing, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Captain  Christy,  and  Glory  of  Cheabunt  are  very 
fine.     All  theao  beds  have  an  effective  undergrowth  of  Violas. 

The  second  group— i.e.,  collection  of  species — is  on  the  west  side 
of  the  vista,  close  to  the  Pagoda,  and  is  cantained  in  a  long  wide  bed. 
A  large  nnmber  of  specie*  and  botanical  varieties  are  campriaed  in 
thia  collection,  each  sort  beini{  .'eprssenled  by  a  good  single  specimen 
or  a  group.  These  are  full  of  interest,  both  when  Id  flower  and  later 
on,  when  almost  every  plant  b  laden  with  bright-coloured  fruit. 

The  third  group,  as  before  stated,  conlints  of  a  large  number  of  the 
best  of  the  species  for  flowering,  aitd  good  varieties  growing  in  the  new 
garden,  near  the  Pagoda.  It  was  a  happy  idea  when  this  Rose  garden 
was  first  thonght  of,  for  it  has  transformed  an  old  gravel  pit,  which 
four  years  ago  was  aljout  the  most  unaightly  spot  in  the  gardens,  into 
one  of  the  loveliest,  for  where  once  all  was  a  barren  waste,  is  now 
greenery  and  flowers.  To  effect  thia  change  the  sides  of  the  cutting 
were  terraced  and  bays  male,  these  terraces  and  bays  all  bdng 
formed  with  good  soil,  kept  in  position  by  facing  the  terraces 
with  large  tn?e  roots.  The  whole  tiow  fjrms  a  long  valley,  with  a 
broad  central  and  two  side  grass  walks.  As  a  brilliant  effect  was  the 
object  in  view,  large  masaes  of  the  different  types  were  planted,  each 
bay  or  terrace  being  planted  with  one  sort.  The  moat  striking  masses 
are  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer,  spioosissima  var.  altaica,  lutea,  bispida, 
Fellenberg,  Flora,  Carmine  Pillar  (a  fine  g'oup),  setigera,  Wiohniiana, 
a  group  of  ru{20sa  hybrids,  and  an  immense  aroup  of  Crimson  Rambler, 
the  whole  hedged  in  by  multiSora  and  othar  strong-growing  species, 
while  in  the  crevices  between  the  butts  sniall  growing  Tars.,  snch  m 
White  Pet,  are  planted.     About  the  middle  of  July  the  gtoap  of 
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Crimson  Rimb!iT  will  1«  a  inigrnficent  sight,  nR  ev«ry  Bhm.t  in 
^mnthered  with  fine  tru8j»0H  ofbiidR.  T»^«  uroup  of  rujrosa'hybriHft  u 
well  worth  anv<»ne 8  attention,  nianv  of  them  beinj:  very  pretty.  Two 
'^f  the  newer  ores  are  niinga  x  General  Jacqueminot,  a  very  bright 
rrmiion"  single:  and  Wichun«ina  x  rujyoaa,  a  dwarf  pink  flowered 
▼inety,  with  foliai^e  intermediate  between  the  t**o  ppccies,  and  flowers 
3  inches  across. 

The  last  Fection,  consi^tinpr  of  groups  plan ti»d  ab )ut  the  groun<1s, 
-c^tains  many  good  R  >ws.  Near  the  herbaceous  prnuiid  a  walk 
w  lined  with  climbing  vi^rieties  on  pol»»«  antl  chainp,  raakln'jc  a 
fwr  ect  ^Hand  of  flowerK.  Some  of  the  varieMes  u«ed  are  Flora,  Ruga, 
and  Blain  Xo.  2.  Alonjj  one  nide  of  a  continuation  of  the  same  w«lk 
pillars  of  R<»>.e8  and  Ivy  are  alternate<l ;  some  of  the  most  cm-spicuous 
Roses  aro  setieerft.  The'  Garland,  Crimson  Rambler,  Felicity  Perpetu^, 
Berne  Ol^a  de  Wurtemhurjr,  and  others.  Near  the  Orchid  houses  a 
Mrge  mass  ol  the  double  white  hybrid  of  rngosa  Blanc  Donble  de 
Couhert  makes  a  charming  picture.  In  other  places  Penzince  Briars 
"k-I^^**^*  a  thick  hedge  18  inches  high  being  smothered  with  flowere, 
while  be»^8  of  Jjsdy  Penzance  and  Anne  of  Gieratein  are  masses  of 
^lour.  Kcar  the  ferneries  a  large  plant  of  the  fragrant  R.  moechata 
nw*  lo  a  height  of  tearly  20  fpet,  and  is  smothered  with  large  trusses 
of  whiiii^h  flowers. 

Near  the  tcmpera'e  house  two  becls  of  Grace  Darlinz  and  Gloire  de 
fc'ij°  "''®  ma»es  of  bloom,  and  are  a  good  recommendation  for  this 
fcmd  of  trratTn«»nt,  at  any  rate  for  these  two  varieties.  These,  with 
beds  of  Fellenbcrsr,  Carmine  Pillar,  a  pink  mnliiflora  hybrid,  multi- 
flora,  arvensip,  and  rugosa  in  many  t)laces,  with  ten<ier  varieties  on  the 
Wills,  make  all  parts  of  the  gardens  look  gay,  and  anyone  visiting  Kcw 
*♦.  the  present  time  cannot  fail  io  he  pleased  with  the  beauty  and  great 
varif  ty  of  Roses  to  ha  seen.— W.  D. 

Comments  on  the  National  Society's  Metropolitan  Rose  Show. 

Unquestionably  " the  shadow  of  a  dark  cloud"  rested  upon  the 
National  Rose  Society's  Exhibition,  for  I  believe  the  thought  that  was 
uppermoat  in  people's  minds  was  the  loss  that  we  had  all  sustained  by 
the  death  of  that  acoomplished  roearlan  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  for  he 
^as  one  who  stood  alone;  his  keenness  of  perception  and  strong 
iodependence  had  ever  made  itself  felt  at  our  National  Show,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  two  rosarians  met  together  at  the  Palace  whose  first 
words  were  not  about  him. 

I  think  probably  that  we  have  never  had  a  Rose  season — at  least, 
in  my  recollection — that  was  so  trying  and  perplexing  to  the  exhibitor 
as  the  present  one,  and  this  wa^  evidenced  by  both  the  extent  and 
<*haracter  of  the  flowers  exhibited.  Their  whole  character  was 
moderate ;  there  were  no  boxes  that  especially  dwelt  on  one's  memory  ; 
there  were  few  flowerii  over  which  we  could  go  into  raptures,  and 
draw  the  attention  of  others  to  them ;  and  all  this  was  the  result  of 
the  extraordinary  season  through  which  we  are  passing.  The  lateness 
nf  the  reason  decidedly  handicapped  the  northern  growers,  few  though 
they  ar**  in  nnmbtr ;  while  other  districts,  even  in  the  south,  seem  to 
have  suff*'red  from  this  cause  also.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  Roses  in  the  Leatherhe^d  and  Dorking  districts  were  so  late, 
and  it  was  mnch  to  be  regretted  that  such  an  enthusiastic  grower  and 
genrronn  f  upporf  er  of  the  Rose  as  Mr.  Charles  J.  Grahame  was  by  this 
niea*^a  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  showing  us  what  he  could  do. 

There  were,  as  I  have  siid,  few  stands  which  seemed  especially 
io  attract  one«  and  there  were  few  Roses  which  stood  out  above 
th^ir  fellnw-s.  I  think  it  was  a  matter  at  which  all  rosarians 
rejuTcil,  pren  those  who  ent'^red  into  competition  with  him,  that 
the  veteran  exhibitor  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  ajain  carried  ofl!  the  challenge 
tronhv,  a  feat  which  was  seconded  by  his  doing  the  same  with  the 
JuHlee  trophv  at  Colchester,  thus  1>eing  the  proud  possessor  of  them 
hoth.  The  veteran  himself,  unfortunately,  is  now  prevented  by  illness 
from  taking  any  active  part  in  exhibiting.  I  have  ever  maintained 
that  he  atands  facile  princepa  when  in  cood  form  ;  there  is  a  refine- 
ment ahont  his  flowers,  a  correctness  of  taste  in  their  arran:ement, 
and  an  ahscenre  of  all  torturing  of  his  Roses  which  have  kept  htm  in 
the  proud  position  he  has  so  long  occupied,  and  one  is  glad  to  find  that 
now  that  Ihe  old  soldier  can  no  more  enter  into  the  fray,  his  two 
sons  keep  up  the  honour  of  the  house,  and  bid  iair  to  maintain  it 
again<t  all  comers.  There  is  another  Colchester  firm — Messrs.  Prior 
and  Son — which  is  evidently  Intending  to  contest  his  honours  with 
him ;  In  fact«  thi^  year  in  the  class  for  forty  trebles  it  carried  oft  the 
first  przo,  beating  Mr.  Cant  and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  who 
occupie<l  second  and  third  places. 

A  pleasant  feature  one  muat  notice  while  writing  of  East  Anglia 
wa«  t^e  prominent  poait ion  occupied  by  the  Rev.  A.  Foster  Mc-lliar  and 
Rev.  F.  P»»ge  Roberts,  though  they  had  been  so  rojighly  used  by  the 
dlmatPy-that  they  talked  of  giving  up  exhibiting:,  and  therefore  one 
was  glad  to  find  the  old  ardour  still  survives,  and  that  they  were 
sQocea^fnl  in  carrying  off  prizes.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindrell  again  showed 
himself  to  ^be  the  champion  amateur  Rose  grower :  his  trophy  stand 
was  a  very  beautiful  one  considering  the  season,  but  I  need  hardly 


say  that  I  liave  seen  many  better  exhibited  by  him^  a  fact  which  he 
himself  was  foremost  in  expressing. 

iLnv.her  noticeable  feature  in  the  £.^hibition  was  the  number  of 
new  exhibitors  in  the  smaller  classes,  many  ot  whom  it  U  to  t>e  hoped 
in  future  yeara  may  be  found  competiug  in  the  higher  classes ; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  alteration  effected  by  Mr.  Cbarlea  J. 
Grahanib'M  plan  of  classing  exhibitors  by  the  number  of  plants  they 
grow  has  led  to  thisi  resulr. 

1'here  is  always  an  interest  attached  to  the  competitions  for  medal 
Rose!>,  and  while  oftentimes  there  has  bt^n  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  csedaU  have  been  tightly  a wanied.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  this  year.  In  the  amateurh'  division  the  medal  for  the  best 
U.P.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  £.  B.  Lindsell  for  a  fine  bloom  of  Fran9ois 
Miehebn ;  thut  for  the  Hybrid  Teas  to  Miss  Langton  for  a  grand  bloom 
of  Alarquise  Litta,  and  there  was  an  evident  expression  of  pleasure  by 
tha«e  who  knew  him  that  she  was  so  worthily  carrying  on  the  culture 
of  the  Rose  which  made  her  brother  so  prominent  amongst  the  smaller 
srowvrs.  The  medal  for  the  be^t  Tea  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T<ite  of 
Leatherhead  for  the  finest  bloom  of  Piiocess  Beatrice  that  1  ever 
remember  to  have  seen. 

In  the  nurserymen's  division  the  medal  for  the  best  H.P.  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Green  for  a  magniflcont  bloom  of  Mrs.  John 
Laing.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  carried  off  thn  medal  for  the  best  Tea  with 
a  fine  bloom  of  Muriel  Gmhame,  thin  proving  it«elf  to  be  a  valuable 
pnd  distinct  variety.  The  best  H.T.  was  Bessie  Brown,  won  by 
Mess*s.  A.  Dickdon  &  Sons  of  Nt-wtownards,  a  flower  of  their  own 
raising,  which  giined  ttie  gold  medal  of  the  Society  last  year,  when  a 
very  excellent  rosurian  said  to  nie,  '*  I  think  that  is  the  best  fiowir 
the  Dicksons  have  ever  raised." 

The  lateness  of  the  reason  was  somewhat  favourable  to  the  garden 
Roses,  and  some  of  the  beautiful  f-iuglc  varieties  vrhiih  are  generally 
over  at  the  time  of  th:s  exhibltim,  greatly  enhancetl  the  heauty  of 
the  stands.  This  i)ortion  of  the  exhibition  is  evidently  most  attrAOtivo 
to  visitors,  and,  as  usual,  in  the  nnrFcrvmen's  class  Me^^srs.  Paul  and 
Son  of  Cbeshuot,  and  MeasrF.  Cooling  &  Sm  of  Bath,  lan  one  another 
very  closely,  though  the  former  rightly  had  the  foremost  place. 
Amongst  the  flowers  of  the  foremost  selection,  thoir  beautiful  single 
Roses  Carmine  Pillar  and  Royal  Scarlet  were  pre-emineot  y  beautiful, 
while  Pawn  is  a  charming  addition.  Then  there  were  bunches  of 
some  high-coloured  flowers,  f^uch  as  Gustive  Regis,  L'Ideal,  and  Ma 
Gapncine,  the  latter  still  unrivalled.  There  were  also  other  interest- 
icg  flowers  in  the  collection,  but  their  full  list  has  already  been  given 
in  the  Journil.  In  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons,  which  was  very  ta>te'ul!y 
arranged,  there  wcr»*  fine  <  xsmples  of  Marquise  do  ^alishnry,  very 
brilliant  in  colour;  Dr.  Grill,  also  very  pccnliar  and  bright  in  colour- 
ing; Mdlle.  Laurette  Messimy,  their  gold  medal  gardea  Rjse  Purity, 
and  fipe  examples  of  macrantha  (a  single  white). 

In  this  division  the  amateurs  alio  showed  well.  Mr.Tnte  of  Leather- 
head  was  well  first  with  good  followers  up  in  Mr.  Ori^n  of  C<.>lchcster 
and  Mr.  Campion  of  Reigate.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  also  showed 
a  bright  display  tastefully  arranged. 

I  have  not  for  yea*s  known  an  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
which  there  was  such  a  dearth  of  absolutely  new  Rosed  ;  Roses  of  the 
exhibition  type  were  entirely  wanting,  aud  while  Ust  year  three  gold 
medals  were  awarded,  two  of  them  for  exhibition  Rosus,  only  one  has 
been  given  this  year,  and  that  for  a  garden  Rose,  which  is  not  literally 
new,  as  it  has  already  been  before  tbo  public  for  some  months,  and  had 
received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  R.H.S. ;  this  was  Messrs.  Piper*s 
very  beautiful  sport  from  Sunset,  called  by  them  Sunrise.  Neither  of 
the  famous  firms  of  Waltham  Cross  and  Cheshuot  exhibited  any  new 
exhibition  Roses,  while  the  Iri>h  firm  of  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson 
and  Sons,  who  have  been  awarded  so  many  medals  for  new  seedling 
Roses,  had  not  anything  to  exhibit.  I  have  heard  a  very  glowing 
account  of  the  fine  amount  of  seedling  Roses  they  had  in  their  nurseries* 
and  was  consequently  the  more  disappointed  at  not  seeing  them. 
They,  however,  came  well  to  the  front  with  some  of  their  former 
productions,  securing  the  prize  for  any  nine  blooius  of  the  best  new 
ilose  with  fine  examples  of  Bessie  Brown,  and  in  their  stand  for  twelve 
distinct  varieties  of  new  Roses  there  were  Ulster,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley, 
Countess  of  Caledoo,  Daisy,  and  Tom  Wood. 

It  is  always  a  plrasint  thing  to  attend  a  metropolitan  show,  for 
one  is  sure  to  m<>et  with  rosarians  from  all  parts  of  the  kiugdom  that 
one  sees  at  no  other  time,  although  the  pleasure  is  always  mixed  with 
a  certain  amount  of  sadness  as  we  miss  those  who  have  been  with  ns 
if)  former  years.  Both  theae  feelings  one  had  at  the  Palace  this  year 
The  probab  lity  that  I  shall  attend  another  is  doubtful,  and  so  the 
meftmg  with  so  many  kind  friends  was  the  more  pleasing  to  me,  and 
I  have  to  thank  those  whom  I  meet  for  the  many  kind  expressions  of 
friendship  and  goodwill  made  to  me.  Notwithstaodiog  my  infirmity  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  show,  and  should  it  be  the  last  it  will  leave  a 
very  pleasant  memory  behind  it.  I  haveseen  the  infant  which  I  presented 
to  the  Rote  world  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  attain  to  the  full 
stature  of  perfect  manhood,  and  I  can  leave  its  future  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  so  ably  attendeJ  to  its  wants. — D.,  D^. 
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Becent  Wb4THEK  in  Lomdon,  —  Cooler  air  hii  come  to  the 
mcCropcIitan  sreu  daring  the  pait  few  day >,  and  there  hare  beeo  Mveral 
looil  »lorm»  of  more  or  ]e>B  aererity.  Rain  fell  on  Sttardi;  and  Sandny, 
and  freihened  vegetation ;  Maaday  wai  dull  »nd  dry,  but  Tuesday 
opened  with  warm  luntbine,  na  did  Wednnday ;  bnt  on  the  latter  Uaj 
tbere  was  a  pleuant  breeze. 

National  Chbvsantreuuu  Society.— The  annual  onllng 

«f  the  memben  to  Henlmore  took  place  on  the  17th.  Dinner  vaa 
served  in  a  rpaoionl  marquee  on  the  village  f>reen,  under  the  chairman. 
ship  of  Mr.  P.  Wnterpr,  tfaa  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  heslth  of 
Lord  Roiebery  wm  dmnk  with  enthuaiaim,  and  Mr.  J.  Smilh  roiponded. 
The  eardsni  and  ground),  which  are  now  very  beautifnl,  were  iugpected, 
nud  after  tea  the  party  returned  to  IjOOdcin  tJ&  CheddinElOD. 

Mai-maisosb  at  Bahford  Hill  Gabdess.— Theie  popular 

flower*  bflve  been  quite  a  feature  at  the  above  place  during  the  last 
few  weeke,  and  hoie  been  naed  by  (he  hundred  in  a  cut  alate,  ai  Ihej 
■re  faronrite  flowers  wilh  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  a  A.  Smilh-RyUcd. 
The  plants  nre  grown  through  the  winter  and  spring  in  low, 
span-roafed  houiei.  and  are  never  coddled  in  the  least,  for  Mr.  R.  Jones, 
the  able  gardener,  is  a  firm  believer  In  abnndsuea  of  fresh  sir  for  Mai- 
maisons.  Ventilators  and  doors  are  kept  open  to  ibeir  fullest  extent,  not 
only  in  sammer,  but  often  in  winter  and  early  spring,  whensver  iho 
weather  is  faronrablo.  To  this  fact.  In  conjunction  with  careful  n-aterlog, 
Mr.  Jones  sttribn'ea  his  success. — Visitor. 

The  Kew  Li bbaey.— Visitors  to  Kew  Gardens  will  be  dellghred 

to  learn  that  Mr,  B.  Daydon  Jackson,  the  well-known  biblirgrspher  in 
botany,  has  just  brought  out  an  excillent  catalogue  of  the  splendid 
library  at  Kew.  It  contains  over  750  pa itea,  dealing  with  upward*  of 
15,000  s>>pirot«  entries  of  b^ohs  or  papers,  besides  numerous  ernis- 
references.  Tnis  library  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  1S52.  when 
Misa  Bromfield  presented  lo  the  gardens  the  botanical  library  of  her 
famona  bmiher.  Dr.  W.  A.  Bromfield.  In  the  same  year  Sir  William 
Hooker,  the  director,  also  presented  bis  private  library  and  herbarinm. 
It  was  considerably  increated  In  185i  by  another  gift  of  n  large  nnmber 
of  boohs  by  the  late  George  Bentbam,  F.R.S.  Other  valnabls  gifts 
hftve,  from  time  to  time,  bMQ  received  from  olber  sources,  and  purebaaet 
have  been  made  wilb  occasional  grants  from  the  Bentbam  Trast 

Vegetabib    Cbopb   and   their   Ibsect    Pests.  —  Whllat 

■ome  of  your  contemporaries  are  making  wide  inqnirles  into  ttte  general 
condition  of  fruit  crops,  1  would  snifgett  that  throu;h  yonr  widely  r*ad 
piper  invitaliona  be  offered  to  practical  observers  in  all  directions,  espe- 
cially those  engaged  in  County  Council  inspection  of  cottage  (-ardens  and 
allotments,  and  therefore  hivn  unusaaily  wide  experience,  to  report  hh  to 
the  general  condition  of  vegetable  crops — and  I  would  now  limit  the  inquiry 
to  ordinary  vegetables— in  relation  to  insect  attacks.  My  own  experience 
isBOtof  a  peasimisiicnoturo,  as  generally  in  Surrey  I  have  seen  verylilllo 
to  complain  of,  whilst  what  may  have  been  In  eridenee  of  inaect  presence 
wa«  chiefly  where  aoil  was  shallow  and  poor  and  indifferently  cultivated. 
I  have  noted  that  generally  botb  Parsnips  and  Celery  plants  so  far  have 
been  very  'ree  from  harm  by  the  well  known  maggot  Pannipt  I  have 
•eldsm  seen  looking  better.  With  Celery  a  few  erideiices  of  maggot  baa 
been  seen  hero  and  there,  but  very  slight.  Onions  have  generally  been 
very  good,  the  maggot  doing  little  harm.  What  ia  seen  is  evideatly  the 
product  of  Ibo  fungns,  and  that,  loo,  e^iolntively  on  poor  soils.  The 
worst  general  crop  ii  the  Csrrot.  That,  however,  docs  not  seem  to 
bava  been  harmed  by  the  maggot,  but  rather  by  apbls.  The  Carrot 
tofbred  materially  in  the  same  way  last  year  ;  doubtless  the  fnlenie 
beat  radiated  from  the  soil,  following  on  a  cold  spring,  is  the  primary 
(ante  of  the  insect's  presence,  Kow  and  then  Carrots  wore  excellent. 
Csbbsges  have  evidently  suffered  more  from  drought  tbim  from  cater- 
pillar. There  have  been  few  evidences  of  the  presence  of  this  peat 
seen.  Jn  places  Ilroad  Beans  have  saRerrd  from  black  dolphin,  and 
Peas  from  thrips,  but  chieSy  on  very  dry  soils.  With  all  Iheae  crop*  so 
much  depends  on  thorough  cultivation,  as  the  weaker  the  plants  are  the 
moredamage  thsy  auffcr  from  their  besetting  foes.— A,  D.  [We  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  notes,  as  suggested  by  our  correspondent,  from  varions 
parts  of  tbe  country.] 


A  New  Dalstos  Garden.— Tbe  Earl  of  Meatb  opened  the 

Albion  Square  Public  Gardena  at  Dalston  afortni^bt  ago.  In  iheeoura* 
of  a  few  remarka  he  aaid  tbe  Albion  Gardens  made  the  hundredth  open 
space  which  tbe  Association  had  been  inttrumental  In  securing  fur  the- 

public  enjoy ment. 

GwiSLLASYDD  YsYS  Prydain -Though  we  cannot  preienit 

to  give  an  interpretation,  easy  as  it  may  be  trt  aome  of  onr  readers,  we  cat* 
aver  that  no  luch  heading  as  the  above  has  hitherto  appeared  in  tbe- 
Journal  of  Hortimitare.  Wa  find  the  mystic  alphabeticala  in  a  list  of 
distinguished  persons  on  whom  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  at  ibeK 
Welsh  Eisteddfod  at  CardiS  last  week,  one  of  the  recipients  being,  aa 
stated  io  the  "  Western  Mail,"  Mr.  A.  Peitigroiv,  Caalle  Gardens,  Cardiff 
■■  Gwinllaoydd  Ynys  Prydain."  We  hope  our  friend  will  bear  Li*  honour* 
(we  bad  almost  said  bnrden)  lightly  over  many  happy  years. 

The  Durability  or  the  Larch.— One  of  the  msny  point* 

in  favonr  of  the  Larch  is  (hat  its  wood  is  very  durable,  even  when  quite 
ybung.  Larch  palings  made  of  tre^s  about  twenty  yean  old  will  last 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  whereas  palings  made  from  the  wood  of 
Scota  Pine  of  the  same  age  will  only  last  six  or  seven  years,  and  tbot«- 
msde  from  Spruce  Fir  from  eight  lo  ten  yeara.  This  dorsbility  in  iho 
case  ot  the  Larch  render*  it  specially  vttuable  for  mining  purposes,  fur 
which  large  quantiUes  of  it  are  annually  employed.  It  is  also  in  <reat 
request  for  railway  sleepers,  where  its  well-known  durability  stands  it  in 
good  stead.  One  of  its  shortcomings  is  that  it  is  ditlicnlt  to  season,  aa  It  i» 
liable  to  bend  and  twist  In  drying.— (" Irish  Farmers'  Gaxette.") 

As  .\CACIA  Tbeb  in  Floweb.— a  correspondent  writes  from 

Crieff  to  the  >-  Dundee  Evening  Telegraph  :  "— "  There  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Comrie  Road  just  now  a  large  Acacia  tree  in  full  flower.  1  am  welt 
acquainted  with  lbs  Aeaais,  having  seen  it  growing  in  ahelterod,  pnit*  oF 
most  dislricta  of  Scollsnil.  Notably  there  are  some  good  specimens  at 
Bridge  of  Allan,  and  there  are  quite  a  number  in  the  Crieff  district,  buS 
I  have  Dever  before  seen  one  in  flower.  Perhaps  one  or  other  of  your 
correspondents  may  1  ell  ua  if  they  know  of  an  Acada  flowering  freely 
antwhere  in  Scotland.  The  Acacia  is  a  very  beautiful  tree,  havinx  leaves- 
somewhat  resembling  in  abspe  the  leaves  of  the  Mountain  Ash.  but  of  a 
more  delicate  f>''een,  and  not  serrated  aa  are  those  of  the  Mountain  Anb. 
Tbe  flower  retembles  the  flower  of  tbe  Laburnum  in  shape,  but  is  of  a 
most  delirale  pale  wbitc,  and  the  Individual  blooms  have  all  the  appear- 
ance of  Pea  blooms,  except  that  they  are  much  smaller  in  site  thaT> 
ordinary  white  Pea  blooms.  Tbe  Comrie  Road  tree  may  perhaps  be 
about  forty  year*  old,  and  about  40  feet  in  height.  The  Acacia  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  from  North  America,  and 
it  is  eommon  enough  in  England,  iihere  there  are  many  specimens  ;  bnt 
in  Scotland  it  is  only  grown  in  iheliered  places  like  Crieflf  or  Bridge 
of  Allan.  The  oldest  Acacia  in  F.urope  is  said  to  b»  In  the  Jardin 
des  Plants  in  Paria.  was  planted  in  1635,  and  is  now  about  75  feet 
high."  [The  Aeacla  is  snfficientty  often  seen  in  flower  in  the  South 
a*  to  call  forth  no  special  notice,  but  tbl*  is  evidently  not  the  ea*e  In 
Scotland."; 

WoMEs  IS  Fruit  Frbsebvixo  Factories.- The  Secreiarr 

of  State  for  the  Homo  Department  has  Issned  an  order  whlck  says  : — 
"Whereas  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1S78,  contains  A  special 
exception  to  the  effect  that  the  regulations  of  Ibe  Act  with  respect  to  th« 
employment  of  women  shall  not  prevent  the  employment,  in  the  uoo- 
textlle  factories  and  workshops  or  parts  thereof  and  warehouses  to  wbicb 
the  exception  applies,  of  women  during  a  period  of  employment  beginning 
at  S  A.M.  and  ending  at  8  P.u.,  or  beginning  at  7  A.u.  and  ending  at 
9  P.M.,  or  beginning  at  B  A.u.  and  ending  at  10  P.M.,  if  they  are  employed 
in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions,  namely  :  (1)  There  ahall  be 
allowed  lo  every  such  woman  for  meal*  during  tbe  period  of  employmen't 
not  le.-s  than  two  hour',  of  which  ball  an  hour  ahall  be  afier  fiva  o'clock 
in  tbe  evening  1  and  (2)  any  aucb  woman  shall  not  be  so  employed  on  the 
whole  for  more  than  three  day*  io  any  one  week,  nor  for  nor*  than 
thirty  day*  in  any  twelve  months  ;  and  whereas  it  ho*  been  proved  to  >ny 
aatisfaction  that  in  the  olats  of  nou-teitile  factories  and  workibopa  or 
part*  thereof  in  which  the  washing  at  bottles  for  use  in  the  preserving  of 
fruit  is  carried  on.  It  I*  necessary,  by  reason  of  press  of  work  arising  at 
certain  recnrriDg  sesaoD*  of  the  year,  nnd  of  the  liability  of  the  bnaioesa 
to  a  sudden  press  of  order*  arising  from  unforeseen  eventv,  to  employ 
women  in  the  manner  authorised  by  this  exeoplion,  and  that  such 
employment  will  not  injure  the  health  of  tbe  women  affected  thereby ;  I 
by  tbit  order  extend  such  special  exception  accsrdingly  to  factotia*  or 
workshops  in  which  the  washing  of  bottles  for  use  in  preserving  MH )»; 
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iiavaomo&ooxcA&  OBsamvATiovs  at  cxxs^itzcx. 

—Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticoltoral  Society**  Gardens— height  abore 
level  24  feet. 
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The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  very  hot,  the  temperature 
on  five  days  exceeding  80°.  Friday  (the  21st)  was  the  hottest  day  this 
year.  Bain  fell  on  the  eyenlng  of  the  same  day,  and  a  heayy  storm, 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  on  the  22nd. 

The  Recent  Heat.  — Gardeners  have  found  it  difficult  to 

endure  the  recent  excessive  heat,  because  their  work  must  of  necessity 
be  done  where  exposure  to  the  sun  is  considerable,  and  where  also, 
i>eeau8e  gardens  are  habitually  enclosed,  there  is  poor  circulation, 
and  the  atmosphere  becomes  superheated.  The  soil  also  radiates  heat 
excessively,  so  that  during  the  warmest  portion  of  the  day  the  gardener's 
lire' has*  net  been  a  happy  or  desirable  one.  Out  in  the  open  fieUIs 
^he  agricnlturist,  if  the  sun  be  still  hot»  at  least  finds  free  air  circulating, 
which'  does  materially  tone  the  heat.  It  is  so  difficult  for  us  to 
•change  our  methods  in  relation  to  garden  labour,  that  generally  we 
prefer  to  endure  rather  than  make  alterations   that  are  sensible.    An 

'  ordinary  gardener's  day  consists  of  ten  hours'  work,  exclusive  of 
meals.    Now,  if  instead  of  those  hours  in  great  heat,  being  from  6  a  m. 

'  Ao  5.30'  P.M.,  would  it  not  be  so  much  wiser  to  work  from  4  A  M.  to 
10  A.M.,  with  half  an  hour  abstracted  for  breakfast,  and  from  4  p.m. 
to  8.30,  with  half  an  hour  allowed  for  tea  1  Then  the  hottest  part  of 
-the  day  could  be  utilised  by  lying  or  sitting  in  the  cool  shade  of  trees, 
ihns  preTeuting  great  exhaustion.  Of  all  persons  gardeners  should  be 
the  last  to  consume  heating  diets  and  excitable  drinks  in  hot  weather. 
Fruits  and  vegetables,  with  cold  tea  or  toast  and  water,  are  the  ycry 

'  twst  of  foods.  We  do  so  much  increase  our  sufferings  from  great  heat 
by  conaoming  products  that  serve  as  fuel,  adding  heat  to  the  fire  ; 
whereas  oar  object  should  be  rather  to  use  those  that  are  cooling  to 

'  the  physical  system. — Obseever. 

**  Flobilegium  Hablemense."— Number  10  of  this  splendid 

-pnblication  reaches  ns  from  the  publisher,  de  Erven  Loosjes,  Haarlem, 
aad  is  splendidly  produced.  The  plates,  three  in  number,  represent 
Hyacinth  G^n^ral  Prissier ;  Tulips  Mon  Trdsor,  Van  der  Neer  and 
Rembrandt ;  and  Anemones  coronaria  flore-pleno  Leverrier,  Rosette, 
4ind  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  As  usual,  the  descriptive  letterpress  is  accurate 
«nd  to  the  point. 

A  Dublin  Nubsery. — A  chat  with  Mr.  Canlfield,  manager 

io  Messrs.  C.  Ramsay  k,  Sons,  Balls  Bridge,  is  only  productive  of 
enjoyment ;  and  it  waa  recently  my  lot  to  accompany  him  through  the 
various  houses.  I  could  not  help  stopping  and  admiring  that  free- 
flowering  double  white  Fuchsia  Molesworth,  whilst  Mrs.  Kicg  looked 
charming.  The  Palm  house  brought  thoughts  of  distant  climes  wiih  its 
robust  Kentias,  Phoenixes,  Latanias,  and  Cocos  Weddelliana.— A.  O'N. 

ROTALTIES  IN  Bloomsbuey. — On  the  occasion  of  the  opening 

-of  the  new  Alexandra  Hospital  Buildings  in  Bloomsbnry  by  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Pnnce  and  Princess  of  Wales  on  the  20ih  inst., 
a  yery  handsome  bouquet  of  Roses  was  presented  to  the  Princess  by 
Lady  Eatherine  Howard.  This  bouquet  was  given  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul 
and  Son  of  Waltham  Cross,  and  consisted  of  buds  and  blossoms  of  the 
** Alexandra"  Rose,  a  new  buff  coloured  variety  raised  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Panl  &  Son  and  named  after  the  Princess  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  (6te  in  June  of  last  year.  The  bouquet 
was  tastefully  tied  with  a  broad  mauve  coloured  silk  ribbon^  which  bore 
the  words,  **The  Alexandra  Rose,"  with  the  date  in  gold  letters.  The 
eame  firm  also  furnished  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  Caroline  Testout  Roses 
ior  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Wales. 


Gardbnino  Appointments. — Mr.  William  Swan,  lately  ot 

Bystock.  Exmouth,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Sir  Edward 
Clarke,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Thomcote,  Btaines,  Middlesex.   Mr.  John  Macdonald 
'ha4  been  appointed  gardener  to  Eyelyn  Heseltine,  Esq.,  The  Goldings, 
Great  Warley,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

Garpen  Produce   on  the  G.E.R.— The  Superintendent  of 

the  Great  Eastern  Railway  states  that  the  inumber  of  fruit  and  i  arm- 
produce  boxes  conveyed  during  the  six  months  ended  on  June  30th, 
am.iunted  to  79.000,' as  against  71,000  in  1898.  This  must  be  yery 
encouraging  to  those  engaged  in  the  transit. 

The  Virtues  op   the  Tomato; — ^Recent  investigations  go 

to  show  that  the  Tomato  possesses  yery  considerable  medicinal  virtue. 
As  a  blood  tonic  the  juice  of  the  Tomato  has  been  found  productiye 
of  excellent  results.  During  the  recent  war  with  Spain  the  Americans 
largely  used  an  extract  of  Tomatoes  as  a  health  preservative  among 
certain  sections  of  their  troops.  The  nse  of  the  Tomato  in  this  con- 
nection was,  according  to  an  Ir'sh  contemporary,  the  outcome  of  some 
experiments  specially  made  for  the  purpose  under  the  authority  of  the 
Ucited  States  Government. 

A  Curious  Experiment. — The  following  extract  from  a  daily 

paper  has  been  sent  to  us,  with  the  bracketed  comment  appended: — **  Dr. 
Bra  has  isolated  what  appears  to  be  the  parasite  of  cancer.  Examining 
fragments  of  diseased  wood,  particularly  the  wood  of  Apple  trees,  he 
found  characteristic  conidia  of  Nectria  ditissima.  These  he  'cultivated.' 
They  produced  spores,  and  then  cells,  in  every  respect  like  the  cells  of 
the  human  cancer  mushroom.  Dr.  Bra,  wishing  to  try  a  crucial  test,  got 
leave  from  Government  to  inoeulate  trees  of  the  forest  of  Meudon,  near 
Paris,  with  cultures  of  human  cancer.  He  chose  trees  far  removed  from 
any  diseased  ones.  Six  months  later  spots  of  dry  rot  appeared  on  th# 
trees  inoculated ~ Beeches,  Maples,  and  Sycamores. .  An  Elm  died  from 
the  cancer  so  commnnicated.  Other  tests  have  given  striking  results. 
Dr.  Bra  does  not  conclude  that  animal  and  vegetable  cancers  are  canse4 
by  one  specific  fungus,  but  he  thinks  a  namber  of  diseases  of  plants  are 
eictremely  like  diseases  of  animals."  [Or.  Lambert  L'sck,  one  of  the 
hon.  surgeons  of  the  Golden  Square  Throat  Hospital,  has,  according  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  Pathological  Society,  proyed  that  cancer  is  doe 
to  a  particular  injury  to  what  is  known  as  the  basement  membrane  of 
mucous  membranes  and  allied  structures.  By  this  injury  he  has  produced 
cancer  in  some  of  the  lower  animals.  Of  animal  cancer  we  profess  no 
knowledge,  but  we  have  considerable  experience  of  vegetable  cancers  or 
cankers,  and  have  always  found  them  set  up  by  definite  micro-organisms 
aning  on  the  formatiye  or  oambial  layer,  and  gaining  access  thereto  by 
an  injury  to  and  through  the  cortical  layers  or  bark.  Nectria  ditissima  or 
Apple  tree  canker  fungus  invariably  so  acts,  always  gains  an  entrance  to 
the  cortical  tissues  of  trees—Alder,  Apple.  Ash,  Beech,  Bird  Cherry,  Dog- 
wood, Elm,  Hazel,  Maple,  Lime,  Oak,  and  Pear— through  wounds,  though 
young  shoots  and  lenves  may  be  infected  by  means  of  conidia  (Tuberou- 
laria),  and  as  co-spores— Nectria  (Hartig's  '*  Diseases  of  Trees,"  page  92). 
As  the  mycelium  of  canker  fungus  spreads  in  the  cortical  tissues  of  trees 
it  produces  innnmerable  extremely  minute  bodies  (conidia),  resembling 
bacteria,  which  from  their  action  and  setting  up  of  a  ferment  break 
down  the  cortical  tissues,  effecting  the  almost  complete  decompositipn 
of  them,  vkith  the  exception  of  the  outer  periderm  or  cnticular  layers. 
—Commentator.] . 

NATIONAL  DAHLIA   SOCIETY. 

A  specially  convened  meeting  of  the  Committee  met  in  the  room  of 
the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  E.  Mawley,  Esq., 
in  the  chair,  supported  by  Dr.  Masters,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  W.  T.  Frosty 
J.  Burrell,  K.  J)ean,  F.  Seale,  R.  Fife,  S.  Mortimer,  A.  H.  Needs,  J.  T. 
West,  Mist,  and  Wilkins,  with  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson. 

The  Chairman,  in  a  concise  speech,  alluded  to  the  untimely  end  of 
their  laie  President,  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  recordinsr  his  personal 
knowledge  of  him  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  recalling  all  the  good 
work  he  had  done  to  improve  the  Dahlia,  especially  the  single  types  ;  also 
the  services  he  hsd  ungrudgingly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for 
many  years,  finally  moving  a  yote  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Girdlestone,  his 
mother,  and  sisters. 

A  minute  was  also  framed  alluding  to  Mr.  Girdlestone  and  the  work 
he  had  accomplished  for  the  Society.  Mr.  J.  Cheai  also  alluded  in  appre- 
ciative terms  to  the  work  of  the  late  President,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
some  permanent  memorial,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  cup  or  medal,  should 
be  inaugurated  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  hold  a  second  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  on  September  the  19th  and  20th.  and  an  advance  schedule 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  present,  which,  after  a  slight  alteration 
in  one  class,  was  passed.  It  includes  four  classes  for  amateurs  and  the 
same  number  for  nurserymen.  The  chief  reason  for  holding  a  second 
show  arises  from  the  fact  that  many  seedlings  can  be  submitted  at  a  later 
date  than  the  Palace  Show. 
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GUNNEHSBUEY  HOUSE. 
The  tranlkr  who  dslralni  at  K*w  Bridge  ud  turai  to  ihB  left 
from  the  tlalion,  psuio^  Ttry  new  10  iba  tbriiinjt  Brantrord  Market, 
would,  hdIbm  ha  <rera '-ID  tha  know,"  scsrocty  Iblnk  that  witblo  b  ftw 
hnndrada  of  j'BTd*  wu  on*  of  Londoii'*  handtomeiC  eatalei.  Such,  how- 
over,  ii  tbe  mm,  for  bora  ii  altuMed  ooa  ol'  ihe  cntrucei  to  Guonenharj 
Hoow  and  Gumtervbury  Park.  When  once  the  eioluding  i;ata  boa  been 
paiaad  Ihe  padeitrian  entan  upon  another  and  a  falter  acene.  In  which 
the  "  bnaj  bannta  of  man  "  are  quieklj  forgotten,  and  Iba  •  ppreciatlra 
mind  raMcniiea.  plant*  and  tree*  and  Buwara  that  charm  iba  rju  and 
oaoa*  aturproa  that  aach  vrgatation  can  Ihrin  within  the  ionod  of  I^k  Ben. 
th*  laaTaa  hava  a  frMhnaaa  and  the  flow  era  a  brilliance  or  loftneuor 
hnr,  ai  the  caaa  may  be,  that  one,  parhap*  aneooieioiulj,  aaiociatea  viih 
plaeea  where  Iha  rantbla  of  rabienUr  tralEo  and  tbe  abrlck  of  the  anjiina 
tre  aoundallat  ooom  and  go&t  diMant  Inlerrala  inatead  of  continninf 
froM  daf  10  ivj  and  weak  to  week. 


Whan  that  day  coQM*  t  ha  writer  will  hare  to  tell  of  tbe  ohaniinK  gmnnda 
that  were  tiarerned  are  Qnnuerabory  Honia  can*  in  *la«(  (fin.  19).  That 
portion  adjacent  to  Kew  Bridge  atatlon  ia  knows  ai  the  Potomac,  pre- 
aoDtabt  J.  altar.t  ha  North  Anerlean  river,  which  hai  tican  the  cantia  of  manj 
a  meeting  between  the  red  Indtani  and  Iha  wbitea.ln  the  day  a  when  the 
oolooiaation  of  Anwrlca  waa  in  it*  infanej,  and  found  food  for  wriitrt  Ilk* 
Fenimora  Cooppr.  whoae  reader  ?""  "'"'  '^^'I*  inaaiiialioni  haia  woien 
inlereat  and  nxuaneti  round  eonSiota  that  were  brnlil  and  degradlnpc  to  aTl 
coneanied  in  them.  Tbe  Polomae*  of  Ihe  old  and  iha  new  worldi  ar* 
dilfertnt  ueiiea,  and  while  the  former  mav  nut  lire  the  imaginaiiosa*  the- 
latter  did.  it  ia  to  the  arerage  Engliihnan  infinib'lj  more  Inleieitinjt 
and  atlractini,  eapeoUllr  it  he  happen  to  bar*  horticultural  proeliTitiea, 
Thii  rafarenoe  mual,  howarer,  auSlca  for  tbe  nonce. 

Under  the  gaidano*  of  Mr.  Hndaon  ihe  imaginarjr  "ring  fence"  of 
OnDneraboTf  Hoaae  waa  croiaad,  aad  atepa  were  Mralgbtwaj  turned 
towarda  the  glaat  department,  whkh  wat  known   to  oontaia  prodnco 


Fio.  19.— QUKNERSBCBY    HOUSE. 


Little  aa  th«  beanliea  of  tbia  entalo  appear  to  bo  realiied  the  domain  ia 
not  new, though  perforce  it  baa  obangeditith  Ihe  timer.  In  bygone  daja  it 
•belttired  rojalljr  ;  indeed,  It  waa  the  home  for  aomu  coniiderable  per'od 
of  the  Princeia  Amelia,  who  in  ihe  daya  of  Genr^e  111.  •fai  a  renowned 
leader  ol  lociety.  Then  the  two  maniiona  of  Gunnert-bury  Houia  and 
Park  were  one,  whereas  now  Ihr?  are  afparated,  though  bolb  belong  to 
the  Meairi.  de  Rolhachild.  Tho  proceii  of  removing  tbe  dividing  wall 
and  opening  up  ihe  paitillon  hedge*  ia  ever  advancing,  and  Ihe  ■iltantage* 
are  n.anilcit  to  ibe  viaitor.  The  maitiona  and  gardeiaatill  alanj  apart, 
and  bate  leparale  ilafTi,  and  thoaa  with  which  we  would  deal  pariicalarly 
at  thii  junctore  are  in  tbe  •killed  handa  ol  Mr.  Jai.  Hudion.  V.M.H., 
while  Qunnerabnry  Park  ia  under  tbe  nn  leas  cipable  direction  of  Mr.  G. 
Beynolda.  It  la  fortunalr,  indcrd,  that  there  (wo  ga'deneta  have  ona 
GOiomon  love  — the  garden — or  the  not  too  clearly  driiued  line  of  dirliion 
would  oflpn  become  Ihe  leniie  of  arcurnenta  and  alrifp.  At  it  i*.  thia  duel 
not  occur  ;  each  li  deairoui  of  doing  bii  utiooit  for  continued  peace,  sa  it 
ia  only  under  conditions  of  perfaot  imity  that  1  he  belt  iiitereil*  of  the  1; 
employen  can  he  iniured.  Some  day  it  in  hoppd  Gunne rthury  Park  may 
form  the  aabjecl  of  an  article  in  Ihe  Journal  of  Jh'tic:ttvrt,  for  ila 
attroctiona  are  riob  and,  bappi'y,  enlirely  dfitinct  from  thoaa  which 
characieriia  the  charge  u>  Hr,  lludion. 


looaeldomaeeneven  In  Ihe  gardenaof  the  most  affluent.  Theaearetha  fmit 
ireea  in  poll.  There  |ia  no  need  to  tell  Journal  reader)  of  the  tnperb 
fmlla  from  Iheae  trees  that  have  been  from  line  to  time  (xhibitcd  by  thii 
talented  grower  :  rrpoitera  have  lo  oftrn  referred  to  them.  But  ihe 
apleadid  Irnili  have  not  tbe  beauly  of  the  treei  that  produced  tbain. 
Fortunately  when  Ibis  riait  waa  paid  tbry  were  almost  all  oarrylng  their 
luscious  bonten,  and  no  more  charming  |iictum  could  poiiibly  be 
imagined.  The  unapprcciatlTo  might  perhaps  aee  onlj  the  biaalj  of  the 
fruilB  themselves,  bat  the  lo<er  of  horlicullure  sees  equally  aa  great 
atlractiona  In  the  green  of  ihe  substantial  leaves,  and  the  clean  aounc 
growlbs  that  form  Ihe  basis  of  ibe  fruitlul  tree.  Xo  better  eiamplca 
of  excellent  oolture  and  siurdy  health  could  be  desired.  Hundreds  of 
trees  In  pots  bad  ore  common  peculiarity — namely,  frnitfulneam  It  irar 
not  a  iolilary  individual  here  and  [here  that  earrird  lis  iptnpliog  crop. 
but  every  01  e  from  that  Chi-rry  of  3  Icei  in  height  to  yonder  Peach  which 
has  B  ataluTS  of  Irom  8  10  10  leel. 

"Wh'cb,"  it  iray  he  atkcd,  "of  the  Pfscbe*,  Nectarines.  Cherries. 
Plums,  FigK.  Pears  and  Apples,  nas  nbriilulely  ihu  best  rxsmple  of  high 
cuUivation  ?  "-  The  anawvr  must  be,  "There  is  no  hrsl  where  all  are  so 
giod."    Tbe  Chciriea  and  the  Plums  hate  numerically  a  greater  burden 
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tlwB  the  BMdiefl  and  the  Ncotaria^t,  bnt  thcj  'sre  retlly  In  no  wsy 
fop0riory  at  everjon*  t xpeets  thai  the  small  fruit  will  be  more  nnmeroot 
than  thelaiKie.  Some  trees  are  better  than  others,  and  probablj  the 
Ncctariaes  are,  generally  speaking,  superior  to  the  Peaehes,  but  this  is 
not  the  reeolt  of  tariattons  in  eultnre,  but  of  inherent  adaptability  to  this 
form  of  training.  Regarding  the  trees  as  pictures  simply,  pride  of  plaee 
would  in  all  probability  be  given  by  the  majority  of  obserrers  to  the 
Cherriee»  bnt  personally  1  mnst  confess  to  the  most  intense  admiration 
for  the  smooth,  highly  coloured  fruits  of  the  Keetarines  on  the  branohes 
clothed  with  bright  green  leaTOi.  The  Plums  do  not  make  such  attracti? e 
trees— indeed  their  appearance  is  more  sererely  utilitarian  than  either 
of  the  otbtrr,  but  from  this  point  they  possess  very  d«^cide<l  attributes. 
Some  day  Mr.  Hudson  must  be  induced  to  give  to  Journal  readers  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  in  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots,  both  as  regards 


large  number  of  visitors  for  a  ImII  or  other  fnnetiqn  at  his  Londoo 
reiidence,  some  of  these  trees  in  fruit  are  placed  in  suitable  positions^ 
fnm  which  the  guests  may  gather  what  tWy  wish.  This  is  a  most 
attraotire  ides,  and  one  can  imagine  the  pleasure  ezperienoed  in  selecting 
a  few  Cherries  from  one  tree,  and  a  Peach  or  a  Nectarine  from  another, 
that  are  actually  growing  in  the  room.  Of  course  the  pots  themselves 
are  cunningly  obscured.  ^_______ 

But  there  are  other  kinds  of  fruit  and  different  forms  of  training 
that  demand  a  word  of  reference.  Fies  for  example  are  in  great 
numbers,  as  an  unIimS*ed  supply  over  the  longest  possible  period  is  tbo 
desideratum.  The  efforts  msde  must  be  acknowledged  as  most  sa'is* 
factory  when  it  is  said  that  fruits  are  at  command  for  nine  months  out  of 
the  yirar.    Then  the  Vines  speak  eloquently  of  rude  health  in  the  stout 
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Fig.    ho.- NECTARINE    LORD    NAPIER    AT    GUNKERSBURY    HOUSE. 


the  most  suitable  structures,  the  proper  methods  of  procedure,  and  ibo 
best  varieties  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

The  houses  at  Gunnersbury  have  grown  with  ihe  continued  success  of 
the  experiment.  By  this  is  meant,  that  from  small  beginniDgs  have 
sprung  great  results,  as  the  trees  at  the  outset  were  few  in  number  and 
the  accommodation  comparatively  limited.  The  results  attained  to  were, 
•howcTer,  so  encouraging,  that  with  the  trees  advancing  in  sise  and 
numbers  the  area  of  glass  had  to  make  commeusurate  progress,  until 
now  the  si^ht  is  such  as  is  not  often  seen,  and  will  ceriainiy  ne>er  be 
forgotten  by  any.  beholder.  As  an  example  of  what  has  been  done,  Mr. 
Hudson  produced  a  ph(  tograph  of  a  group,  of  six  trees  of  Early  Rivets 
Nectarine,  that  last  y«ar  produced  seveiitj'-four  fruits.  Unfortunati-Iy 
the  photograph  is  not  sharply  defined,  and  conid  not  be  succeskful^y 
rrproduoed,  as  it  would  have  coDVf}ed  an  exiellcnt  idea  of  the  i»iature 
and  form  of  the  tries  ot  that  particular  variety.  In  closing  for  the 
present  this  inference  to  the  fruit  trees  in  pots  at  Gunnersbury  House,  it 
^may  be  interesting  to  note  that  ^vhen  Ur.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  has  a 


canes,  the  large  substantial  leaves,  and  the  compact  bunches  of  good- 
sized,  well  coloured  berries.  The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  aa  cultivated 
in  pots  may  be  summed  up  as  maguificent,  and  those  grown  in  the  more 
orthodox  fan  form  on  trellises  under  the  root- lights  must  be  accorded  the 
same  adjective.  These  are  no  juveniles,  bnt  grand  trees  that  bring  each 
year  with  the  regularity  of  the  reasons  immense  crups  of  mcdinm-slsed, 
perkcily  stoned,  and  highly  coloured  fruits. 

Though  it  was  not  found  feasible  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  planta 
in  pots,  the  fates  were  more  propitious  in  respect  of  the  plahted-out 
specimens.  Ore  of  these  is  represented  in  the  photographic  reproduction 
(fig.  20),  and  no  Iruit  grower  need  wish  to  see  a  more  pleasing  spectacle. 
The  vaiiety  is  Lonl  Nupier  Nrctaiine,  and  the  tree  measures  24  feet 
by  13  fe(t.  In  1&95  it  furrii»hftl  a  crop  ot  GOO  Iruits,  which  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  its  nxct-Ueit  condition.  It'  there  be  any  reader  who  has  u 
Imgerinf;  doubt  as  to  the  health  of  the  tiee,  he  will  bo  convimed  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  average  annual  crop  ot  fruits  for  the  five  yesrs^ 
1894-98  was  450,  and  this  year  thero  iKOuld  ceitainly  be  more  than  tfco 
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ayerage ;  Mr.  Hudton  did  not  know  the  namber  when  I  saw  the  tree* 
The  photographer  (Mr.  K.  C.  Porter,  Ealing)  it  to  be  congratalated  on 
the  clcametf  of  the  picture,  which  muBt  hare  been  secured  under 
diffieuUies.  The  house  is  one  division  of  a  long  lean-to  range  with  a 
centre  structure  that  is  much  higher.  The  *'snap"  was  taken  by  re- 
moving a  pane  or  two  of  glass  in  thir sufficiently  high  up  to  allow  the 
operator  to  look  down  npon  the  Nectarines,  and  eTeryone  will  envy  him 
«uch  a  splendid  sight.  ^__-« 

The  central  portion  of  the  range  Just  adverted  to  has  become  the 
home  of  the  Banana,  whose  handsome  leafage  alone  warrants  its  inclusion 
in  any  adequately  heated  structure  that  affords  snflicient  head  room ; 
while  there  is  besides  the  splendid  fruit,  with  which  and  the  arti6cially 
ripened  imported  **  fingers  "  there  can  be  no  oomparUon  as  regards 
flavour,  as  well  as  appearance.  The  Musas  do  not  entirely  fill  the 
«tructnre,  but  they,  of  course,  require  a  very  considerable  amount^  of 
space.  Its  other  occupants  included  some  of  those  hybrid  Water  Lilies, 
for  which  Gunnersbury  House  is  almost  as  much  celebrMd  as  it  is  for  its 
pot  fruit.  They  were  a  few  of  the  tenderer  ones  included  in  the  splendid 
collection,  about  which  Mc  Hudson  wrote  so  instructively  and  entertain- 
ingly in  the  Journat  af  Horticulture,  for  August  25th  and  September  8th, 
1898.  As  he  then  gave  a*lisrof  the  choicest  in  the  collection  they  need 
not  now  be  repeated^  as' the  numbers  can  readily  be  referred  to  by  those 
who  have  a  file,  or  be  obtained  from  the  publisher  by  newer  readers. 

In  addition  to  the  orchard  and  other  fruit  houses,  there  are  structures 
«n  which  an  extremely  diversified  collection  of  plants  finds  accommodation, 
and  have  th<ir  several  requirements  judiciously  provided.  For  example, 
there  was  on  a  shelf  in  one  of  the  pits  a  number  of  plants  of  the  Indian 
Strawberry,  a  type  that  may  be  all  well  and  good  as  a  curiosity,  but  which 
4id  not  arpeal  very  strongly  to  the  palate.  Incarvillea  Delavayi  (figured 
at  page  455,  last  vol.),  was  flowering  grandly,  while  the  superb  stock  of 
Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum  retained  a  little  of  its  past  glory  in  the 
form  of  one  or  two  flowers.  The  plants  are  in  perfect  health,  and  should 
«naintain  their  reputation  in  succeeding  years.  These  form  oue  of  the 
fioral  features  of  Gunnersbury  House,  and  it  may  safely  bo  aflirmed  that 
the  Hymenocallis  make  another.  The  plants  are  immense,  and  rarely  tail 
io  provide  a  few  of  the  cha<tely  beautiful,  delightfully  fragrant  flowers. 
The  task  of  enumerating  all  the  plants  grown,  either  as  curiosities  or  lor 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers  cr  foliage,  would  bo  no  light  one ;  but  it  is 
-extremely  easy  to  sum  up  the  general  condition  of  the  stock,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  most  creditable,  and  must  be  satisfactory  alike  to  Mr. 
Hudson  and  to  all  his  assistants.  The  splendid  Marguerites  that  have 
been  seen  at  the  Temple  Show  find  a  place  in  a  corridor-like  conservatory, 
MM  do  some  superb  Cape  Pelargoniums  trained  in  fan  form  to  occu{>y 
certain  positions  in  the  garden  of  the  London  house  ;  they  are'  splendid 
examples  of  patience  in  training  for  some  definite  object. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  grounds  are  very  beautiful,  but  this 

mill  bear  repetition.    Not  ouly  are  there  several  charming  views,  but  the 

features  formed  by  the  Bamboo  garden,  with  its  promising  plants  and 

its  healthy  Liliums,  the  beds  of  Japanose  Maples,  the  lovely  Water  Lilies, 

are  eqnally  as  interesting,  and  in  some  instances  almost  unique.      A 

glimpse  of  the  grounds  from  below  the  lake  across  the  rising  lawns  to  a 

•comer  of  the  mansion  is  shown  in  fig.  19,  which  is  from  a  photograph 

taken  by  Mr.  J.  Gregory.  Croydon,  whoso  landscape  pictures  grow  more 

and  more  popular  as  their  merits  become  known.     The  view  is  an 

Attractive  one,  and  many  more  could  be  secured  that,  while  being  totally 

Satinet  from  it,  would  be  equally  as  charming  in  the  eyes  of  all  observers. 

Another  very  pretty  corner,  with  which  Mr.  Hudson  equipped  me,  was 

taken  dose  to  what  is  known  as  Princess  Amelia^s  Archway,  bat  it  has 

failed  to  reproduce  satisfactorily.    It  showed  a  portion  of  a  splendid 

■Judas  Tree  (Cireis  siliquastrum)  m  full  bloom,  with  circular  beds  having 

Dracaenas  in  the  middle,  with  the  customary  base  of  bedding  plants.    A 

beautiful   old   Rose-canopied  walk  must  have  provided  a  cool  retreat 

•during  the  days  of  tropical  heat  to  whieh  we  have  been  subjected  of  late. 


issue,  ae  it  is  only  then  ean  justice  be  meted  out.  Young  "^  old  alike 
are  superb,  and  never  have  I  seen  anything  to  equal  them.  Abstainers 
will  delight  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Royal  Princess's  wine  cellars  are 
to-day  employed  for  the  production  of  Mushrooms,  and  many  are  tlie 
splendid  crops  there  secured.  All  other  crops  are  produced  ^'l  K'*"**'' 
or  lesser  numbers,  according  to  the  demand,  and  here,  as  everywhere,  the 
condition  of  the  stock  proves  how  ably  Mr.  Hudson  and  his  assistant  carry 
out  their  duties  in  one  of  the  most  important  establishments  within  tbe 
metropolitan  area.— H.  J.  Wright. 


'  On  all  hands  in  the  pleasure  grounds  and  about  the  lawns  there  are 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  which  brighten  their  surroundings  in  no  small 
•degree.  The  Lilacs,  Rhododendrons,  Weigelas,  Laburnums,  and  Thorns 
were,  when  this  visit  was  paid,  vieiog  one  with  the  other  as  to  which 
should  elicit  the  greatest  admiration  or  diffuse  the  sweetest  fragrance. 
Herbaceous  flowers,  too,  are  by  no  means  neglected,  as  some  immense 
borders  near  the  mansion  and  contiguous  to  Mr.  Hudson's  house 
abundantly  testify.  And  Dahlias,  well  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
such  a  grand  collection  on  a  private  estate.  Mr.  Hudson,  jun.,  though 
not  a  gardener,  is  enthusiastically  enamoured  of  the  Dahlia,  and  watches 
the  several  varieties  with  the  keenness  of  the  true  florist.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Hudscn,  is  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
National  Dahlia  Society.  But  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  many 
planta  and  flowers  and  trees  have  been  omitted  that  in  all  respects  are 
worthy  of  inclusion,  let  us  pa«s  to  the  hardy  fruit  and  vegetable  depart- 
ments ere  bringing  these  notes  to  a  close. 

To  see  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  quarters  one  must  travel  some 
'distance,  as  they  are  in  two  portions  of  the  estate,  and  are  divided  by  a 
«nain  road  and  a  field.  They  are  fully  occupied  with  crops  such  as  are 
most  in  demand  in  the  establishment*  served.  Hardy  fruits  are  splendidly 
£rown,  but  the  foremost  position  must  be  accorded  to  the  Cherries  on  the 
^alls,  for  these  are  perfect.  It  is  necessary  now  to  dumiss  them  with  a 
irery  brief  reference,  but  an  article  will  be  devoted  to  them  in  a  future 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  Pellows  was  held  at  117,  Victoria  Street, 
on  Friday,  the  2l8t  inst.  Judging  from  the  number  present,  some 
twentv-five,  it  would  appear  that  the  bulk  of  the  Fellows  did  not  feel 
any  great  interest  in  the  matter,  or  concluded  the  Alterations  in  ine 
Charter /Were  in  safe  hands.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Pnsident, 
occupied  the  cbair,  and  we  noted  as  being  present  Sir  J.  T.  D.  ^*^  ,  y"» 
Bart.,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Dr.  Masters,  with  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veltcb, 
W.  Marshall,  P.  Crowley,  H.  Balderson,  G.  Wythes,  G.  Gordon,  Jas. 
Hudson,  and  Col.  Wyndham  Murray.  . 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  explained  to  the  meeting  the  object  for  whicft 
they  were  assemble^,  pointing  out  in  detail  where  the  old  Charter  '«q""«J* 
amending,  so  that  they  could  bring  up  the  bye-laws  to  a  modern  standard. 
The  new  Chorter  frill  allow  the  retiring  Council  to  l)e  re-elected,  but  lHo 
chief  alterations  y^i^\  be  centred  in  making  the  new  bye-Jaws.  The  legal 
representative  of  the  Society  then  carefully  waded  through  the  old 
Charter,  end  the  proposed  alterations. 

Mr.  G.  Gordon  said  it  was  unfortunate  having  to  call  the  meeting  at 
this  period,  when  so  many  Fellows  were  away  on  their  holidays,  but  he 
agreed  that  the  proposed  alterations  would  be  beneficial.  Sir  J.  Llcwelja 
and  Dr.  Masters  in  the  course  of  their  remarks  alsc  kupported  the 
proposals — in  fact,  all  present  were  unanimously  in  favoui  when  the 
motion  was  put  to  the  meeting.  u   u     a 

It  was  announced  that  the  new  bye-laws  would  be  placed  :n  the  nanas 
of  the  Fellciws,  so  that  they  would  have  an  oppof  luuity  of  studying  them 
before  the  date  of  the  general  meeting. 

DRILL  HALL. -July  25th. 
The  Show  on  Tuesday  was  far  above  the  average  for  this  season 
of  the  yfar.     There  were  large  numbera  of  exhibits  In  every  section, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  the  quality  ranged  very  high. 

Fbuit  Committee.— Present:  Phillip  Crowley.  Esq.  (in  the  chwO  ; 
with  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Mrssrs.  J.  Smith.  G.  Rfynolds,  R.  Fife, 
W.  Pouport,  A.  F.  Barron,  M.  Gleeson,  J.  H.  Veitch,  A.  II.  Pearson, 
A.  Dean.  S.  Mortimer,  W.  Bates,  G.  Wythes,  U.  Balderson,  F.  Q.  Lane, 
and  .1.  Cheal.  ,        „      . 

Unquestionably  the  finest  exhibit  in  the  Drill  Hall  was  the  collection 
of  Gooseberries  contributed  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k.  Sons  from  their 
Langley  Nursery.  Thero  were  numbers  ot  picked  fruit  in  boxes  backed 
by  planu  in  various  forms.  The  training  adopted  included  pyramid, 
cup,  gridiron,  and  cordon,  and  in  every  cue  the  bran<^€s  were  literaily 
roped  ikith  beautiful  frnit.  Of  those  on  the  plsnta  Langley  Beauty, 
Forester,  Langley  Gage,  Mitre,  Lancashire  Lad,  Keepsake,  and  Whin- 
ham's  Industry  were  splendid.  The  best  in  the  trays  comprised  Langley 
Gage,  Forester,  Whinham's  Industry,  Langley  Beauty,  Golden  Drop, 
Early  Sulphur,  Keen's  Seedling,  London,  Leveller,  Pretty  Boy,  Clayton, 
Stoekwell,  Railway,  Telegraph,  Beauty,  Yaxley  Hero,  Lady  I^icester, 
High  Sheritt;  Gypsy  Queen,  and  Surprise,  which  can  be  classed  as  the 
pick  of  the  100  varieties  that  made  up  the  group  (gold  medal). 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Son*,  Leicester,  contributed  a  collection  of  Green 
Peas,  numbering  eighty  varieties,  some  of  which  were  in  good  condition, 
while  others,  as  might  be  expected,  were  considerably  past  their  best 
(silver  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  sent  three  seedling  Melons, 
whieh  were  passed.  Mr.  W.  Shingler,  j^ardener  to  Lord  Hastings,  sent 
three  bunches  of  Grape  Lady  Hastings,  a  splendid  variety.  Messrs. 
W.  Ray  &  Co.,  Teynham,  sent  Cherry  Noble,  a  large  dark  fruited  variety  ; 
and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  showed  the  Logan  Berry.  Mr.  Chas. 
Jenninga,  Walk  House  Gardens,  Barrow-on-Humber,  showed  Pea 
Competitor  and  Raspberry  Eclipse.  Mr.  G.  Norman,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield,  contributed  a  splendid  collection  of  fruit 
in  boxes.  There  were  Grapes  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  ; 
Strawberries  Waterloo  and  British  Queen  ;  Raspberries  Superlative  and 
Hornet ;  Gooseberry  Whitesmith  ;  Cherries  Black  Tartarian,  May  Duke, 
Frogmore  Bigarreau,  and  Bigarrean  Napoleon  ;  Peaches  Royal  George  ; 
Figs  Brown  Turkey  ;  and  Nectarines  Lord  Napier.  All  these  were  in 
excellent  condition  (silver  Knightian  medal). 

Floral  Committee. — Present :  G.  Paul,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
and  Messrs.  O.  Thomas,  H.  B.  May,  B.  Dean,  J.  Hudson,  0.  J.  .Salter, 
J.  D.  Pawle,  Jas.  Walker,  W.  Bain,  G.  Gordon,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  H.  J.  Jones,  E.  T.  Cook,  D.  B.  Crane,  W.  Selfe  Leonard, 
J.  Jennings,  and  J.  W.  Barr. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  staged  an  interesting  exhibit  of 
Irises,  eomprising  no  less  than  forty-Ave  distinct  varieties.  The  chief 
were  Hedera  chrysophylla,  H.  maderiensis  foils  variegate,  H.  digitata 
nova  aurea,  H.  algeriensis,  H.  donerailensis,  H.  dentate,  and  H.  arborea 
aurea  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal).  From  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Coven t 
Garden,  came  a  collection  cf  cnt  herbaceous  flowers,  which  included   ft 
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bright  display  of   Phloxet,  Sweet    Pew,  Alstromoria  chiloensit,  Irii 
Asempreri,  Erjoj^iams  in  Tariety.  hnd  Coreopais  grandiHori. 

Ferns  were  beautifuUy  displayed  by  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Lower 
EdmoDtoD,  with  a  large  group  of  specimen  plants,  which  included  Cyathea 
insif^nis,  Alsophila  excelsa,  Davallia  tijien»is  elegans  (a  fine  specimen), 
Cibotium  Schiedei,  Aeplenium  nidus,  well  grown  Pteris  aspericanlia, 
Gymnograroma  peruviana,  and  Davallia  dissecia  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal). 
Messrs.  H.  CaoiieH  &  Sons,  Swanle}',  added  variety  to  the  show  with  an 
interesting  exhibit  of  Cacti,  consisting  chiefly  of  specimen  plants.  The 
most  remarkable  forms  were  Echinocactus  Grusoni,  Mamillana  Bocasana, 
M.  laaircantha  plnmosa,  Cerens  peruvianns,  Echinocactus  ^Eanoryi  with 
its  awful  fish-hooks,  Opnniia  ursinus,  the  Grizzly  Bear,  Pilocereus  senilir, 
and  MamiUaria  nogalonsis.  The  same  firm  also  exhibited  fiowering  plants 
of  a  dwarf  strain  of  Antirrhinums,  bright  in  colour,  very  dwarf  and 
floriferous  Csilver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  Richard  Hartland  A  Son,  Cork,  staged  a  fine  exhibit  of  double 
and  single  Begonias  in  boxes  ;  the  former  predominated,  but  both  were 
well  represented.  The  doable  varieties  were  excellent,  very  bright,  and 
of  large  size.  A  few  of  the  best  were  Mrs.  Stothert,  Duke  of  Fife, 
Reynolds  Sharp,  Mrs.  S.  Pope,  Leviathan,  Dr.  Nansen,  and  Miss  Alice 
Sparrow.  The  singles  were  seedlings  of  a  very  good  type  (silver  Banksian 
medal) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  presented  a  representative 
display  of  Java  Rhododendron  hybrids,  also  an  extensive  exhibit  of  hardy 
flowers.  The  Gjpsophila  paniculata  and  Statice  latifolia  gave  a  lightness 
and  grace  to  the  exhibit  that  might  often  be  copied  with  advantage.  The 
best  bunches  were  Romneya  Conlteri,  CEnothera  speciosa,  Achillea  eupa- 
torium.  Acanthus  latifolius,  Cimicifuga  racemosa,  Monarda  did^'ma,  and 
Cephalaria  alpina,  a  South  African  annual.  Diascia  Bnrberse,  with  rosy 
pink  fl«)wers,  attracted  much  attention  ;  as  did  also  bunches  of  Mi^nolia 
macrophylla,  Cornns  macrophylla,  and  Hydrangea  quercifolia  (^silver 
Flora  medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmontbn,  arranged  an  exhibit  of  Ferns  and 
a  new  Campanula,  a  blue  form,  called  Campanula  Mayi,  which  will 
make  a  fine  companion  to  Campanula  isophylla  alba.  The  specimens  shown 
were  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  only  five  months  old.  It  will  make  a  splendid 
market  plant.  Also  well  grown  plants  of  Acalypha  hispida  (Sandeh) 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Some  bright  Pansies  were  sent  by  Me»srs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  and  were  called  Victoria  or  Wallflower 
coloured  Pansies.  They  certainly  contain  plenty  of  colour,  and  must  be 
effective  in  the  garden.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  k  Co.,  St  Albans,  staged 
well  grown  plants  of  Acalypha  hispidn  (Sjuideri),  and  a  fine  decorative 
Palm,  Linospadix  Petrickiaca,  also  a  few  hybrid  Cypripediums,  chieUy 
croBies  of  C.  Rothschildianum. 

A  bright  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  was  staged  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
Brooghton  Nursery,  Ipswich.  The  varieties  that  were  most  attractive  were 
Oriental,  Royal  Rote,  Sensation,  Aurora,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Salopian, 
and  Mr.  Kado.  Messrs.  Kelway  k,  Son,  Langpcrt,  opened  the  Gladioli 
season  with  a  large  exhibit.  The  spikes  were  not  developed  fully,  but 
suflSciently  so  to  see  the  quality  of  th«t  flowers.  Attractive  varieties  were 
King  of  Siam,  Duke  of  Boccieuch,  Kate  Kove,  W.  B.  Child,  Amphora, 
Beauty,  Kitchener,  and  GrenfcU  ;  also  a  few  varieties  of  Gaillardias, 
Delphinium  Belladonna,  single  and  double  Hollyhocks,  the  latter  being 
represented  by  very  fine  spikes  (silver  Flora  medal). 

A  beautiful  exhibit  of  Lilinms  and  other  hardy  flowers  was  sent  by 
Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester.  The  Liliums  included  L.  longidorum 
ffiganteum,  L.  pardalinum.  L.  exoelsum.  L.  Browni,  L.  Thunbergianum 
Van  Hontte ;  Japanese  Irises  in  variety  were  attractive,  while  Calo- 
chortus  macrocarpus,  with  iu  pale  purple  flowers,  added  quite  a  new 
colour ;  a  collection  of  border  Carnations  completed  the  display  (silver 
Flora  medal).  A  graceful  group  of  decorative  plants  wfis  arranged 
by  Mr.  J.  Fleming,  gaidener  to  Sir  Ch.  Pigott,  Bart.,  Wexbam  Park, 
Sloughs  It  consisted  of  well -grown  plantn  of  Humea  elegans.  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis,  Cannas,  Carnaticns,  Francua  racemosa,  IJliums, 
and  a  few  Orchids,  while  the  foliage  plants  consisted  of  Crotons, 
Caladinms,  Palms,  and  Ferns  in  variety  (silver«gilt  Flora  medal).  A 
large  collection  of  garden  or  decorative  Roses  was  staged  by  Messrs.  G. 
Cooling  k  Sons.  Bath.  The  bunTshes  were  in  capital  coiiditiun  consider- 
ing the  weather  of  the  past  lew  weeks.  Most  notable  were  Dr,  Grill, 
Pink  Rover,  Orphirio,  Perle  de  Feu,  Mrs.  J.  Wilson,  L'loeal,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  Duchesse  d'Anerstadt.  Marie  Leonides,  CooliDg*s  while  Noisette, 
and  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  a  collection  of  garden  Roses, 
Phloxes,  and  a  variety  of  hardy  flowers.  In  the  Roses  the  American 
Rose  Roger  Lamberlin  was  notable,  the  edges  of  the  petals  being  like  a 
Petunia.  Cheshunt  Scarier,  Royal  Scarlet,  and  Paul's  Single  White  were 
the  best  of  the  single  forma,  whtie  J.  B.  M.  Camm.  Uirich  Brunner,  Helen 
Keller,  and  A.  E.  Williams  were  the  best  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The 
best  Phloxes  were  Coquilot,  Irises  Wm.  Ramsey  and  Henry  Murger  (silver 
Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nursery.  Woking, 
staged  a  collection  of  ornamental  foliage  trees,  induding.Viiis  Coignetiae, 
TJlmns  cMupestris.  Louis  Van  Houtte  (a  grand  colour), Vitis  Thunbergi,  and 
Quercns  pedunculata  purpurea.  Rose?  were  also  sent  by  Mr.  W;  Rumsey, 
Waltham  Cross.  The  box  of  Mrs.  Rumsey,  the  new  pink,  was  much 
admired.  The  gi^rden  Rohes  were  also  attractive,  especially  The  Bride, 
The  Queen,  Gustavo  Regis,  L*Ideal,  Madame  Hoste,  Madame  Louis 
Laurens,  and  Peile  d*Or  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged  a  group  of  Golden  Acers  named 
A.  ealifomica  aurea. 

Obchid  COMMITTEB.— Present :   H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  eh  air), 
with  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  de  Barri  Crawshay,  H.  Little,  S.  Courtauld,  J.  T. 


Gabriel,  H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  H.  Young,  F.  W.  Moore,  H.  J.  Pitt, 
E.  Ashworih,  W.  Cobb,  J.  G.  Fowler,  J.  Colman^  E.  Hill,  and 
H.  Ballantice. 

Orchids  on  this  occasion  were  by  no  means  numeroas,  indeed  they 
were  limited  to  two  small  collections  and  several  exhibits  of  single  plants 
an«l  cut  flowers.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea.  sUged  the 
larger  collection,  but  this  was  much  more  limited  than  is  customarily  the 
case.  The  group  included  Ltelio  -  Cattleya  callistoglossa  ignescens, 
Laelia  Olivis,  Cattleya  Atalanta,  Cypripediums  orphanum,  Astrna,, 
Euryale,  Morganiae,  Harrisianum  snperbum  and  Alice  ;  Sobralia  Veitchi, 
EpilsBiia  Charles  won  hi,  Epidendrum  elegantulum  and  Epilselia  radicante 
purpurata.'  Messrs.  Veitch  also  contributed  in  another  position  Sophro- 
Cattleya  Queen  Empress,  Disa  Clio  superba,  and  Cypripedinm  Alice 
supeibum  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Low  k  Co..  Bush  Hill  Psrk,  contributed  about  half  a  dozen 
plants,  amongst  which  were  Cattleya  Pricce  of  Wales,  C.  Acklandiae,. 
Dendrobium  sanifttinenm,  and  Phains  Ashworthianus.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter, 
gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Eq.,  W»>odhatch.  Reigate,  sent  spikes  of 
Miltonia  vexillaria  in  variety,  while  Mr.  N.  Norris,  gardener  to  T.  A. 
Rehder.  Esq.,  Gypsy  Hill,  showed  Cvpripedium  Miss  Rehder,  a  cross 
between  Argus  and  hirsutissimum.  Mr.  W.  Waters,  gardener  to  Lt.-CoL 
Shipway,  Grove  House,  Chiswick.  exhibited  Gongora  ShipwaysB  and 
Cattleya  gieas,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Dorking,  Stanhopea  aurantiaea.  Mr.  H.  Holbrook, 
gardener  to  £.  Ashworth.  Esq .  Wilroslow,  sent  Dendrobium  formos» 
Lon-i,  and  Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  Gunnersbury  Park  Gardens,  a  form  of 
Vanda  teres. 

Cebtificates  and  Awards  op  Mebit. 

Ahies  Do»gia8i  prtmihy  Colorado  variety  (A.  Waterer).— A  dwarf,  com* 
pact  growincT  variety  of  benutiful  colour  (first-class  certificate). 

Acer  calif ornica  awrea  (H.  Low  k  Co.). — A  bright  yellow  form  of  the- 
Califomian  Acer  (award  of  merit). 

Arundo  Donax  macrophylla  (A.  Waterer). — A  splendid  rariety  of  a 
justly  popular  plant  (award  of  merit). 

Begonia  Mrs,  John  Caulfeld  (R.  Hartland  k  Son). — ^A  brilliant  rosy 
red  double  variety  (award  of  merit). 

Begonia  M.  Wannot  (R.  Hartland  &  Son).— Pale  salmon  pink,  a  finely 
built  tlower  (award  of  merit). 

Caladivm  Jean  Vybouraki  (J.  Laing  k  Sons)  — A  handsome  plant.  The 
large  leaves  are  crimson  with  dark  green  edges  (award  of  merit). 

Campanula  Mayi  (H.  B.  May). — After  the  character  of  isophylla  alba. 
The  flowerfe  are  pale  blue,  and  the  leaves  downy  (award  of  merit). 

Cfimpanula  Warley  (Miss  Willmott). — A  lovely  plant.  The  habit  is 
upripht,  snd  the  brieht  blue  flowers  are  semi-double  (award  of  merit). 

Cherry  Noble  (W.  Ray  &  Co.).— A  magnificent  dark  Cherry  of 
excellent  flavour.    It  is  a  very  heavy  cropper  (first-class  certificate). 

Cornns  mac7*ophylla  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons).— > A  splendid  plant  producing 
immense  quantities  of  creamy  white  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Delphinium  Jose  Marie  de  Eeredia  (J.  Veitch  k  Sons). — A  grand  double 
flow«*r,  pale  lavender  in  colour,  edged  with  blue  (award  of  merit). 

D:sa  Clio  siiperha  (J.  Veitch  k  Sons). — Shown  side  by  side  with  the 
type  the  variety  was  found  to  possess  splendid  colour— very  intense' 
crimKon,  with  a  purple  suffusion  (first-class  certificate). 

Grape  Lady  Baitings  (W.  Shingler).— Figured  and  fully  described  in 
the  Journal  of  Hortictdture  for  October  20th,  1898,  psge  303  (first-class 
certificate). 

Nicotiana  sylvestris  (J.  Hudson). — A  large  leaved  form,  with  small 
white  long  tubular  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Phlox  Fiancie  (Paul  k  Son).— A  superb  pure  white  rariety.  The* 
trusses  are  very  large  (award  of  merit). 

Renanthera  Imschootiana  superba  (J.  G.  Fowler). — A  magnificently 
coloured  form  of  the  type  (first-class  certificate). 

Rose  J,  S,  M.  Cnwm  (Paul  k  Son).~A  cross  from  H.P.  Madame- 
Gabriel  Luizet  and  Bourbon  Mrs.  Psul.  The  flower  is  full  and  conical, 
and  of  charming  silver  pink  colour  with  a  clear  pink  shade  at  the  edgea- 
of  the  petals  (award  of  merit). 

Sophro^Cattleya  Queen  Empress  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  one  of  the* 
finest  bigeneric  hybrid  Orchids  thst  has  ever  been  shown  (see  fig.  18,. 
page  73).    It  resulted  from  a  cross  between  Sophronitis  grandiflora  and 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  and  the  parentage  is  distinctly  perceptible.    The  sepals,. 
2  inches  in  length,  are  brilliant  crimson  at  the  tips  and  marfpns,  paling ' 
Slightly  in  the  centre,  while  the  broad  spreading  sepals  (2  inches  an^ 
1  ^  inch)  are  erimson,  but  of  a  duller  shad**,  and  with  brighter  crimson 
venations.    The  long  lip  is  crimson  with  purple  suflfusions,  the  side  lobea> 
being  of  the  same  colour,  and  the  throat  is  yellow.    The  plant,  fifteen 
years  old,  carried  two  splendid  flowers,  one  of  which  is  shown  exact  siae- 
on  page  73  (first-class  certificate). 

Strawberry  Lady  Svffield  (J,  Allen). — This  variety  has  been  shown 
several  times  this  season.  The  conical  fruits  are  very  dark  in  colour^ 
and  the  flavour  is  good.     It  is  a  maincrop  variety  (first-olass  certificate). 

Vanda  teres  variety  (G.  Reynolds}. — A  charming  fiower.  The  upper 
sepal  is  paper  white,  the  petals  white  suffused  with  rose  purple,  and  the 
lip  purple  with  a  paler  edge  and  a  jellow  throat  (award  of  merit). 

Vitis  Thunbergi  (A.  Waterer). — A  handsome  leaved  plant.  The  upper 
surface  is  dark  green  snd  the  under  buff  (award  of  merit). 

CHISWICK.— July  24th. 

A  MEETING  of  members  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  comprising  Mr.. 
Balderson  (Chairman),  and  Messrs.  Wythes,  Reynolds,    Farr,    Bates,.. 
Dean.  Barron,  and  Fyfe,  was  held  in  these  gardens  on  this  date.    A  large 
and  excellently  grown  collection  of  Potatoes  was  first  seen,  the  earliest 
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only  being  fxamined.  Out  of  tbout  thirty  rows  tested,  •(•m^  ot 
which  gave  either  small  produce,  or  were  evid«*iit1y  nut  quite  ready,  niie 
^ere  selected  for  the  cookinz  trial,  and  five  Hen^  granu'ii  three  inark^. 
These  were  Bredley'j  Early  Peter,  Hibberd'H  Set-dlinj;,  Solumou's  Norbury 
Park,  Caddick's  Caradoc  Seedling,  and  Johnion's  Proiifii*.  Some  standard 
▼arietiea  were  very  good,  but  had  previously  had  awards.  Nexi  wan  k«'on 
an  extensive  trial  of  D«varf  Kidney  Beans.  Several  of  these  were  only 
i*attable  for  pot  callure.  Some  Terv  promising  ones  were  not  3'et  ready, 
i)ut  most  of  the  uiaal  garden  varieties  were  in  exce.lent  condition.  Those 
awarded  three  marks  were  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Siringless,  Veitch's  lYof^ress, 
button's  Perfection,  Watkin's  Covent  Garden,  Negro,  and  Kverbearing. 
Three  marks  were  also  given  to  Tomaioos  Comet,  a  fine  large  rea ; 
i^h^rry  Ripe,  smallish,  rich  flavour;  and  Chis«%ick  Peach,  a  spurt  from 
Red  Peach  of  last  year,  fruii  meaium  size,  round,  ot  a  lemon  colour, 
coated  with  bloom,  and  of  (inu  flavour.  Cherry  Ripe  also  gave  quite  rich 
davoar.    It  is  suited  tor  dessert. 


CARNATIONS  AT  CHELSEA. 

I  SHOULD  not  like  to  confess  the  number  of  years  that  have  found 
tne  wending  my  way  to  see  the  Carnations  in  flower  at  Messrs.  J.  Veitcb 
and  Sons  nursery  in  King's  Road,  CheUea— it  must  extend  a  1  jng  way 
into  the  teens.  Nevertheless  the  interest  remains  as  keen  as  ever,  because 
<he  inspection  is  peculiarly  instractiie.  The  reason  it  teaches  such  nseiul 
Jessons  lies  m  the  fact  that  the  varieties  that  flourish  at  CheUea  i^-ill 
luxuriate  practically  anywhere.  Net  otJy  have  the  plants  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  but  the  position  of  the  beds  is  such 
that  they  can  never  hive  the  slightest  protection  from  the  rays  of  the 
«Dn.  This  season,  with  npwards  of  120°  registered,  the  flowers  tiave  nut 
«tood  as  they  niually  do,  ana  have  lacked  snustanco  ot  petal,  owing  to  the 
Absence  ot*  tne  health  and  strength- giving  rain. 

Whilo  it  is  not  sugcested  that  the  collection  as  a  whole  reaches  the 
standard  ore  looks  for,  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  some  varieties  are 
in  splendid  condition  as  regards  size,  firm,  substance,  and  colour  of  the 
t)Iooms.  But  these  alcne  do  nut  always  speak  as  to  the  constitution  of  a 
particular  plant— to  Lnuw  this  one  must  see  the  foliage  and  the  ^'  grass."  If 
these  have  all  the  desirable  attributes  then  it  msy  safely  be  taken  that  the 
plants  will  produce  flowers  even  under  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  any 
-ot  our  large  manufacturing  towns.  In  the  pare  air  of  the  countiy  a 
|)Isnt  that  does  roudcrately  well  in  a  town  will  simply  luxuriate  »nd 
produce,  if  u  is  allowed  to  do  so,  flowers  without  numbtrr.  It  very 
lar^o  blooms  are  required,  it  is  obvious  that  the  disbudding  must  be  »everyr 
taut  when  large  numbers  of  moderate  size  form  th«  object  in  view.  Soi*, 
too,  plays  an  iinportunt  pan  in  the  formation  of  the  most  satisfactory 
growth,  ont  an  expensive  staple  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  pm- 
uuctiou  ol  flowers  of  average  quality  and  silflSciently  meritorious  to  sau»fy 
the  majority  of  growers  lor  home  adornment. 

At  Chelsea  plants  are  growing  out  of  doors  as  well  as  in  pots  in  one 
•of  the  greenhouses,  so  that  the  enthuiastic  visitor  may  get  from  the  beds 
an  idea  of  the  plant's  constitution,  and  from  the  pot  plants  an  estimate  of 
the  real  merit  of  the  booms  themselves,  and  of  their  true  colours.  This 
4s  swy  advantageous,  as  it  allows  one  to  make  a  better  selection 
than  would  be  possible  under  one  ot  the  two  systems  alone.  Those  who 
would  lee  the  plants  in  flower  should  lose  no  time,  as  with  a  continaanco 
of  tne  great  heat  the  flowers  must  rapidly  pass  their  b#st  development, 
and  will  be  seen  no  more  for  another  year. 

As  both  old  and  new  varieties  find  places  in  the  collectioa  the  range 
<A  habit,  constitution  and  colour  is  very  considerable,  and  no  difficulty 
onght  to  be  experienced  by  anyone  making  a  selection.  For  example, 
there  are  Mrs.  Frank  Watts,  #bite  ;  Mephisto,  crimson  ;  and  Crombie's 
Pink,  which,  though  havo  been  in  cultivation  for  several  years,  pos»ess 
<meritB  that  entitle  their  inclusion  in  every  comprehensive  list.  Among 
cewer  ones  there  are  many  of  sterling  merit,  suca  as  Isinglass,  thesuperu 
scarlet  orimson,  and  George  Maqnay,  most  floriferous  of  whites,  that  were 
only  put  in  commerce  last  year,  and  yet  are  necessary  adjuncts  to  every 
^rden.  Then  the  soit  rose  of  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  the  salmon  of  May 
Yohe,  and  the  terra-cotta  of  Mrs.  Colby  Sharpin  will  have  many  admirets, 
as  will  the  splendid  yellow  grounds  Mohican,  His  Excellency,  Mrs. 
Tremayne,  and  Zingara.  Bendieo,  bluish  purple  ;  Sweet  Briar,  pale 
scarlet :  and  B'>adicea,  rose  scarlet,  make  a  charming  trio ;  as  do  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  crimson  ;  The  Briton,  white  ;  and  Ssul.  yellow. 

A  few  that  come  within  the  newest  of  the  new  are  Francis  Wellesley, 
•deep  carmine  rose,  large  and  striking;  Amy  Robsart,  dark  scarlet  0/ 
ftne  form  ;  Helmsman,  pure  white,  splendid  petals ;  Haidee,  mauve,  very 
large ;  Czarina,  yellow  ground  heavily  marked  with  scarlet ;  Diane, 
lemon  yellow,  of  perfect  contour  1  and  Uolmwood,  maroon  crimson.  Of 
course  there  are  many  others,  but  those  enumerated  took  my  eye,  and 
.ippealed  most  strongly  to  my  particular  taste.  Debits  the  rival  attrac- 
tions at  Chelsea  in  the  form  of  Orchids,  visitors  now  make  prompt  tracks 
towards  the  Carnations,  and  in  doing  so  thcv  are  exercising  a  Judgment 
that  everyone  will  do  well  to  take  copy.— G.  H.  F. 


SCABIOSA   CAUCASICA. 

The  common  Scibious,  S.  atropurpurea,  is  weil  known  and  much 
valued  in  gardens,  not  only  as  a  border  plant,  but  in  pots  for  decoration 
or  to  fumibh  a  supply  of  fragrant  blooms,  and  in  many  establishments  it 
is  now  largely  grown  for  the  latter  purpose. 

A  b.autlful  but  quite  distinct  cowpanion  for  it  in  the  flower  border  ia 
S( atiiosa  caucasica,  of  which  a  woodcut  is  given  (fig.  21).  This  species 
uudoubiedly  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  ot  hardy  plants  ;  and 
though  it  his  no  claim  to  noveltyi  its  beauty  is  amply  sufficient  recom- 
mendation to  cultivators.  The  flower  heads  are  3  or  4  inches  in  diamet'^r, 
bright  pale  blue,  and  they  are  very  freely  produced,  rising  above  the  long 
blvnder  pinnatifld  leaves.  It  is  of  compact  habit  when  growin};  freeh ,  as 
ii  will  in  any  moderately  good  garden  soil.  The  flowers  are  well  adap  ed 
tor  cutting,  as  they  last  a  considerable  time  in  water. 


'*Familiab  Wild  Flowers."—- The  plates  comprised  in  parts  16 
and  17  ot  this  worx  are  Bladder  Osmpion.  Rest  Harrow,  Deadly  Nisht- 
abode,  Self-Heal,  Foxglove,  Mnsk  Mallow,  Noddiag  Thistle,  Corn  Crow- 
foot, Broom  Rape,  Furple  Loosestrife,  Autumnal  Hawk  Bit,  Common 
Mallow,  Common  Avess  and  Meadow  Barley,  Meadow  Saffron,  Scentless 
Hoy  weedf  Creeping  Thistle,  Water  Ragwort,  Tansy  and  Wood  Vetoh. 


SHOWS. 
NEWCASTLE.— J  PLY  19th,  20th,  and  21st. 

The  above  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Leases  Park  on  Wednesdsy, 
Thufbduy,  and  Friday.  The  venue  was  this  yi»ar  changed  to  iis  former 
place,  and  none,  we  think,  will  regret  it.  Newcastle  i«  now  rich  in 
parks,  by  thn  enterprise  ot  its  citizens  and  me  munificent  gilt  of  its 
noblckt  one.  Lord  Armstrong.  The  Leszc?  is  extremely  besutiful ;  the  ' 
trees  and  foliage  of  ;he  same  are  at  their  very  best.  Flower  beds  of 
every  design  are  rich  and  choice  with  all  the  well  known* summer 
bl  oming  plants,  but  the  carpet  bedding  on  the  front  and  the  grand 
t«>rrace  la  suptrb  lu  colour,  design,  and  concepiion,  and  was  the  centre 
of  attraction  of  thousands.  The  beds  are  moie  Ireehand  than  geometrical, 
and  well  show  the  artistic  skill  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  MofTatt,  who 
111  his  leisure  hours  u  as  much  at  homo  Hith  the  eat^'l  as  he  is  in  his 
favourite  pursuit  as  a  recognised  sp(>cialist  in  carpet  bedding. 

The  show  was  held  in  trreo  tents,  two  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  they  were  spacious  and  lofty.  Tne  rain  tell  in  copious  torrenta  both 
the  first  and  reconil  day.  There  is,  perhapi,  in  England  no  show  that 
the  crnel  irony  of  Fate  has  had  such  an  exacting  efi'ect  upon.  The 
Committee  and  the  newly  appointed  St^cretary  deserve  therefore  the 
ctimiDisfraiiou  of  everyone.  Referring  to  the  salient  points  of  the 
(•xhibttioii,  it  in  regrftable  thut  the  competiiion  is  not, so  good  as 
it  used  to  t>e.  Kntiwiiig  the  exhibition  for  thirty  years,  we  can  vouch  for 
what  we  say.  This  is  most  proaouoced,  too,  lu  the  more  important 
classes  for  exhibitors,  such  as  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  groups 
the  ciHiipetition  was  very  bad  indeed,  and  it  it  were  not  for  the  splendid 
way  the  local  nurserymen  support  the  exhibition  by  their  magnificent 
groups  and  stands  of  plants  the  show  would  lose  mucli  of  its  effect  as  an 
vxhibition.  The  strong  points  of  the  exhibition  were  the  magnificent 
eshibits  of  Roses,  which  certainly  never  were  aurpa^sed  at  Newcastl<t 
while  the  superb  collections  of  herbace«)us  plants  were  most  attractive 
by  the  large  and  massive  way  each  specimen  was  repretented,  and  it  is 
questionable  if  lietter  have  been  stased  in  this  country. 

Table  decorations  were  of  a  unique  and  artistic  character,  which  is 
always  the  case  at  Newcastle.  These  include  eperj>nes,  baskets,  bridal 
and  ordinary  bouquets,  buttonholes,  all  of  which  %rero  of  very  h^gh-class 
mcriL  Also  mention  must  be  made  of  the  **  fireplace  decorations,"  which 
were  exceedingly  pretty,  and  no  doubt  it  practiced  more  for  home 
itdurnmeut  would  have  a  cool  and  plriuing  efft  ct  in  drawing-rooms  during 
the  summer. . 

Fruit  was  not  very  extensive,  nor  the  competition  keen  ;  but  some 
excel!fnt  produce  was  staged,  and  for  the  f eason  highly  commendable 
exhitiits  were  placed  on  the  exhibition  table.  Below  is  appended  the 
awsrds  of  the  Judges. 

Fi>r  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect,  20  feet  by  30, 
Mr.  J.  Molntyre,  of  Darlington,  was  first  in  his  best  form,  and  showed 
what  can  be  done  by  good  taste.  The  groundwork  was  moes  ;  Palms  and 
Crotons  were  raised  on  vaies,  and  covered  with  virgin  cork.  These 
plants  were  set  off  with  Csladiums  and  all  kiuds  of  flowering  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  ;  here  colour  and  effect  were  brought  in  to  harmonise 
with  each  other.  This  truly  shows  how  a  grand  effect  oon  be  made 
sometimes  with  very  little  expense.  Mr.  B.  Jennings,  Newcastle,  was 
second  with  a  very  effective  arrangement.  Dracienas,  Croton«,  double 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were  shown  in  this  section,  and  Mr.  J.  Mclntyre 
was  first  in  each,  as  well  as  for  six  table  plants,  which  were  of  even  sise, 
and  o.msisted  of  small  plants  of  Dracsnas,  Crotons,  and  Palms. 

Collection  of  Rotes  arranged  for  effect,  occupying  space  10  by  4  feet. 
Palm,  foliage  plants,  and  moss  to  be  allowed.  This  class  was  much 
admired  although  there  were  only  two  competitors.  The  Snoiety  offered 
f  jr  first  £6  and  the  bronse  medal.  Messrs.  D.  k,  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  were 
firs*,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  second.  For  thirty-six  Roses 
tLere  were  four  competitors,  the  varieties  to  be  shown  in  triplets,  and  to 
consist  of  twelve  varieties.  Messrs.  Harkness  k  Sons  were  first,  Me«srs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Belfast,  second,  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  third,  and 
Messrs.  CocKer&  Son  fourth.  The  firitt  staud  contained  Alfred  Colomh, 
Comtesse  de  Ludre,  and  .Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 

For  forty-eight  Roses,  distinct  varieties,  £4  is  offered  for  first.  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  CroU  were  first,  Harkness  &  Sons  second,  Alex.  Didkson 
and  Sons  third.  This  stand  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  ai  truly  they 
were  a  grand  class  altogether.    In  the  first  the  best  fiowers  were  Horaca 
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Terast.  Lb  Vtviet,  HrUit  Ki-llar,  Git«U<a  Piginsm.  ]tr>rehir<n«is  of 
Londonderry,  >  pile  fteih  ;  Innorenie  Pirols,  oil,  Iml  cot"!  ;  Comtiiie 
deLndra.  aokle  chen-r;  C«pl.  H«vw«rd.  Anloino  Kivoire.  an  imprmo- 
ment  «n  Gkiir*  de  Dijun  i  and  While  Lidy,  a  iport  from  Lady  Mary 
Firiwllliua.  The  tecond  aUnd  cootatnm]  March  ion  eu  or  T.ondoaderr;. 
Her  HaJMty,  ilni  T»ry  fine ;  E.  AnAti,  palp,  but  «  lnacinKtioK  cherry  ; 
Comte<M  de  NadaiUac,  large,  flesh  colour  i  and  Dncheia  of  BedCotd,  a 
dumpton  KoiP. 

For  twnntj-roar  Roiei,  Meiari.  Alai.  Dickion  Jc  Soni  were  flrst  with 
Alio*  LindHll,  ptrfect :  Her  Majealj,  Mirohioneit  of  Londondarrj-.  Eirl 
nf  DufleriD,  Birlholomcw  JonberC,  and  Kubert  D^ncm,  For  twelie 
Ttcnn,  one  rarielj,  Me»ri.  D,  k  W,  Croll  were  lint  wiih  Mr*.  John 
LaiDf .  Thii  «aa  a  ^rand  lUnd,  mad  maintaiaed  the  reputatinn  of  the 
firm  ;  the  bloomi  were  fanltlru  In  roloar  and  form.  Metrn.  Harltneai 
and  Sons  wars  icdond  with  A.  K.  Williaini, 

For  twenty-rour  banohei  of  hirdv  herb«e«OD)  plant*,  and  border 
flowera.  Boars  excluded,  Meiart  Cocker  &:  Son  were  «r»l  wilh  a  tine 
NUeetion,  Memn. Harkneu  &  Son«  aeoond,  ani  Mr  F,  Edmoadson  third. 
For  ei|hl«eii  Meair*.  Harkneai  k  Sam  were  first,  Mcim.  Coolcer  k,  Son 
Mcond,  ud  Mr.  F.  Edmondson  third.  The  flrsl  contained  mj  large 
minchea  of  Delphinium  Diadflm.  Lilinm  candidam,  Erynginoi 
•methysdanm,   GileRa   offieinalii,    Alattbnara   aurantiica,   Ci    " 


<  the 


anrea   ksd  macrocepbala,  Achillea  plarmlea  fl-pl ,  Papi 

•nd  Potontllla.    Carnalioos  and  Paniipt  wer?  also  a  grand  Ireat 

^L      j'  "^''    ■^••"-  Campbell,  Cmon,  a-.d  Thomai   Baltcnsby  wei . 

the  priuwionns  for  the  laltar,  and  Meiars  Liing  and  Mather,  Kel«o,  for 

CaniBtioila,  which  wer»  eieellent  for  the  season. 

Wliatercr  Newcaiile  Sower  show  lacka  as  an  exhibllion.  table 
dteorationa  year  by  year  hoM  their  own.  Thii  year  the  exbiblta  tilled 
ene  large  central  table  in  tho  eaitem  oiarqripo.  Vase  or  epergne  for 
'drawinjc  room  Mrtirs.  F.  EJmondson,  Geo.  Webnter,  and  T.  Bactensbj 
were  awarded  ihe  honoure  an  mentioned.  For  a  rate  and  epergne  for 
drawing-room,  Qrchidt  excluded,  Mr.  Baltengby  was  Brsl.  For  baaketof 
«iH  flowers  Mr.  F.  Edmondcn  was  first.  Bouquet  of  Roses,  Mrs.  B. 
Jenninira.  Bridal  Bjiiqaet,  Mr.  T.  Bsltensby.  Bridal  b6oqaef,  Orchid 
exeladod,  Mrs.  B.  Jennings.  Hani  bouiiuet,  alioOrehidi  ewloded,  thre* 
apraja  (or  ladies  and  six  bnlconholet,  the  Teteran  eihibitor  Mr.  Thos, 
Battensbj  was  fir.t,  and  no  exhibitor  need  be  ashamed  to  be  second  to 

Por  a  drawing  fireplace  decoration  Mr.  J.  Farqahsrion  was  Srat. 
Table  decoratir>n^  including  the  laller,  ivere  a  splendid  spfotacle.  and 
the  draping  of  the  *pergne«.  basliels  with  AspirsRus,  Smilaic  Feme, 
••a  where  the  art  tane  in  that  showed  the  exhibitors'  ikill.  The  taale 
in  Meam.  Batwnsby,  Edmondson,  Webster,  and  Jenninea'  aWnds  -»ere 
each  as  rseeircd  a  conceniua  of  opinion  from  a  crilical  public,  which 
the  exhibitors  well  deMrtcd. 

For  a  collection  of  eight  dishea  of  frnit,  di.tinct  kinds,  Mr, 
J.  Mclodoe.  gardener  to  Sir  J.  W.  Peaie,  Bart,  M.P.,  Haiton  Hall, 
was  Brst !  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston,  eecood  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Futford 
third,  and  Mr.  Nioholls  fourth.  £5  was  the  first  priie.  Black  Ham- 
*nrgh  Grapea  were  lery  fine,  so  were  Muscat  of  Alexandna,  Brown 
Turkey  Figa,  Best  of  All  Melon,  Sea  Eiile  Peaches.  Sooond.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Onodacre,  with  Tery  fine  Muscat  Hsmbnrgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
tjranea,  Lorf  Napier  Nectarine,  and  ■  Qneeo  Pine  ?i  lbs.  in  weight. 

Fora  ooUection  of  fonr  dishes  of  fmil,  Pines  excluded,  Mr.  J.  Malndoa 
waa  again  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Nicholl.,  The  Gardens,  Carlton  Tcwers, 
•eeond.  The  former  had  Black  Hamburgh..  Muir-at  of  Alexandria 
tJrapef,  Bnt  of  AH  Melon,  and  Groiee  Mignonne  Peaches,  the  latter 
•plendi,.lT  coloured.  In  Mr.  Nicholls'  collection  Koyal  George  Peaches 
flgared  coaqiieaonaly  by  thiir  fino  form  and  colonr.  and  Ihe  last  eihibitor 
wai  first  for  foar  bunches  of  Grapes,  not  less  than  two  rarietlra.  The 
•anetrea  were  Black  Hamborgh  and  Buckland  Sweetwater,  the  latter 
'  KT**"  amber  colour  and  well  finished  ;  as  Mr.  Nicholls  is  a  yonnB 
wbibitor  bia  froit  stands  were  mott  creditable  to  him.  For  two  bunches 
of  Grapet  Whit*  Muacit  Mr.  Molndoe  was  first,  and  for  two  bunches 
<«njrTariaty)  Mr.  Nicholls  wa«  first  wilh  Buckland  Sweetwater,  similar 
to  thm  IB  hit  fonr  bunches.  Mr.  D.  Williams.  The  Gsrden.,  Duncr  mbe 
±^rh  Helmsler,  was  first  with  two  bunches  of  Grapea,  any  oiher  rarielj, 
with  Mrireafield  Conrt  OTooisitely  finished. 

For  a  Melon,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  was  first  with  Counteai,  •  graen 
llMh.  Por  Peaches,  Mr.  Nicholls.  with  Boyal  George,  matchless  In 
eolonr.  He  wai  placed  in  the  lame  position  ror  Nectarines  wilh  Lord 
Napier.  For  two  diabes  of  Strawberries,  Mr.  W.  G.  McFarlane.  Fisher 
Ltne.  Alnwick,  waa  first  wilh  grand  frcits  of  Eoyal  Sovereign  and  Marshal 
'-'-IS  for  T«gptab1es  were  offered  by  Messrs.  R.  Sydenham, 
'  ^h  were  fairly  competed  far. 

NuBSEBYUaii's  E.'EBIBITS. 

These,  at  we  have  already  mentioned,  were  most  credlUble.  Meaars, 
Wm.  Fell  k  Co .  Wentworth  Nurseries,  recrind  a  silver  medal  for  a  fine 
eolleotion  or  Conifers,  Japaneae  Maples,  and  herbaceous  pi  an  la  ;  Messrs. 
Jaa.  Conker  k  Sons.  Aberdeen,  for  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  :  Mr. 
Henry  Eekford  of  Wem  for  a  splendid  colteclion  of  Sweet  Peat ;  Messrs. 
T.  A.  Hatehtson.  Sonlh  Shields,  lor  a  general  collection  of  fine  decoratlre 
pUnis ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Edeniide.  Surrey,  a  r.b.c.  certificate  of  merit  for 
Camationa  Troiao,  Jolande,  and  Blushing  Bride  ;  Messra.  Little  and 
Ballanlyne,  Carlisle,  for  a  choice  oolleelion  of  Crotons  and  *to*e  planta  - 
Meaars.  Panl  k  Son.  Old  Nurseriea,  Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire,  r  h.r.  for  a 
new  Rose,  J,  B.  M.  Camm  ;  avd  Meisrs.  Laing  k  Mather,  seed  merchanU, 
Kelao,  highly  conmeoded  for  Carnalioas.  Messrs.  Fdwards  £  Son 
Nottingbam,  exhibited  iheir  well  knowTi  flower  boiea  ;  Messrs.  J.  H. 
fiaiTiaoa  A    Son,  Neweaitla,    their   garden   fumilnre  j    Uessri.  Wm. 


MacMakon. „.  .^...„.„  . 

Webb  k  Sons,  and  Sutton  k  Sons,  w 


Harriman  k  Co.,  Newcastle,  their  unique  and  artistic  garden  tem^cotta 
ware.  The  trio  of  new  Itoses  exhibitd  by  Mesars..Alex.  Dickson  k  Sons, 
Newtownarda,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  shows  how  well  the  climate  of  the 
F.mefkld  Isle  is  auil«d  to  Rote  aulture.— Bebhard  Cowak. 

CARDIFF.— July  19th  axd  20th. 
The  eleventh  annual  show  was  held  in  Ihe  Sophia  Gardens,  Cardiff. 
The  lents  were  very  happily  and  pleasantly  interspersed  on  the  gtcen 
lawns  amongst  Ihe  trees  and  shrnbberies.  an  arrangement  which  always 
enhances  the  effect  of  the  exhibition.  Both  evenings  the  avenues  and 
walks  were  prettily  let  loaned  wilh  fairy  lights  and  Chinese  1  an  terni,  while 
the  band  of  the  Royal  Murine!  (Plymouth)  added  corsiderably  to  the 
enjoyment  ol  those  present.  Both  the  days  were  bright  and  intensely  hoL 
The  groups  of  plants  and  the  table  dccotationi  were  the  fealures  of  the 


FlQ.  21.— SCABIOBA   CAUCASICA. 


show,  combined  with  the  trade  exhibila,  whioh  are  becomlDg  nor* 
iDterestlog  crery  year.  Amongat  cut  flower*  Bweet  Peaa  were  to  the  for*, 
and  wen  really  iplendid.     Roses  were  poor  compared   with  preriona 

In  the  open  class  a  priie  of  £12  for  Ihe  beat  group  of  miscellaacODi 
plants  in  and  out  of  bloom,  arranged  to  produce  Ihe  best  effect,  occupying 
a  rpace  of  100  square  feet,  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  The 
arrangement— square  shaped — was  admirahlr  grouped  in  that  artistic, 
light,  airy  style  which  has  so  nflen,  all  over  the  connlir.  gained  for  Mr, 
Cypher  the  premier  place.  Through  the  crntr«  ran  a  light  brldge-lika 
cork  structure,  sunnouuled  by  a  graceful  Palm,  and  clolhed  with  fina 
Ferns,  miniature  Crolons.  and  Kulaliaa.  In  Ihe  four  cornen  wen  padeatala 
of  rockwork,  out  of  xbich  roso  splendid  specimens  of  Humea  alegaaa, 
whilst  amongst  the  rockwork,  which  foimed  ibe  base  and  general  fl»nnda- 
tlon  of  the  K^oap,  were  faighlj  coloured  Crotons,  Oncidfumt,  Cattleyaa, 
■nd  Lychnis.  The  second  priie  group  was  Ibat  of  Mr.  R.  Crossing, 
Pwwru,  who  made  use  of  some  well  grown  and  rery  dwarf  Cannaa  of  bis 
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own  raising.  A.  T.  Robinion,  Esq.«  Whitcharob,  and  G.  Rutherford.  Esq., 
Cardiff,  were  third  and  fourth  respectively. 

In  the  amateur  citss  Mr.  W.  Carpenter,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Buckley, 
Esq.,  Llanellv,  was  sucressful  with  a  charming  group,  occupying  50  square 
feet ;  and  G.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  second.  For  the  group  occupying  25  square 
feet  Mr.  Bex,  gardener  to  C.  Waldron,  Esq.,  Llundaff,  was  first.  For  the 
best  stOTO  or  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  Mr.  Lockyer,  gardener  to 
J.  C.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Pontypool  Park,  took  first  prize  with  well  flowered 
plants  of  good  species.  In  the  open  class  for  six  Fuchsias  Mr.  Hillard, 
an  amateur,  won  first  prize. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  gardener  to  A,  Henderson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Buscot,  took 
first  prize  for  twelve  plants  for  table  decoration.  Mr.  Carpenter.  Llanelly, 
carried  off  the  first  prize  for  the  best  six  stove  or  greenhouse  Ferns  with 
good  specimens  of  Adiantum  gracillimum,  A.  Williamsi,  Microlepia  hirta 
cristata,  Dicksonia  antartioa,  Cyathea  dealbata,  and  Gymnogramma 
chrysophylla. 

In  the  cut  flower  section  Mr.  Ralph  Crossling,  Penarth,  took  first 
prize  for  the  best  stand  of  H.P.  Roses  of  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms 
each.  His  stand  contained  the  foUowiug  varieties—Victor  Verdier.  Ulrich 
Brnnner,  Victor  Hugo,  Jean  Soupert,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Horace  Vernet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Heinrich  Schnltheis,  Alfred  Colomb. 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  Duke  of  Wellington.  For  the  collection  of 
Boses,  space  6  feet  by  3  feet,  shown  with  their  own  foliage  and  buds, 
Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford,  was  first,  end  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  second. 

For  the  best  twelve  Carnations  or  Picotecs,  dietinct  varieties,  Mr.  W. 
Treseder  was  first,  and  also  for  Carnations  arranged  for  effect.  In  the 
open  class  for  table  decorations.  Messrs.  Case  Bros..  Cardiff,  were  fir^t 
with  a  lovely  arrangement  of  Shirley  Poppies.  Mr.  A.  E.  Price,  Cardiff, 
was  first  for  the  hand  bouquet  with  a  beautitul  arrangement  of  Odonto- 
glossums.  Cattleyas,  Pancratiuras,  and  Asparagus  plumosus. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Frankleo,  and  Mr.  Hollineworth,  Margam,  showed  some 
very  fine  Grapes,  Melons,  and  Pine  Apples.  Hardy  fruit  exhibits  were 
inferior,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  earliness  of  the  Show.  Vegetables 
were  not  up  to  the  usual  mark  of  excellence. 

Mr.  W.  Treseder'a,  Cardiff,  effective  arrangement  of  different  light 
dwarf  plants  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  one  end  of  the  large  group 
tent,  was  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Show.  Its  informal  irre- 
gularity  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  the  rock  and  moss  work  seemed 
to  lend  a  coolness  appreciated  by  the  frequenters  of  what  was  otherwise 
an  unpleasantly  overheated  tent.  The  principal  plants  worn  Carnations, 
Lilinm  speciosum,  Humeas,  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  with  folioge,  and  a 
background  of  graceful  dwarf  Palms  and  Bamboos.  A  special  award  was 
deservedly  given  this  by  the  Committee.  Mr.  Treseder  al^o  showed  a 
grand  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  for  which  this  firm  has  more  than  a 
local  reputation.  Messrs.  Eckrord  of  Wem,  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury, 
and  B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil,  showed  very  fine  collections  of  Sweet  Peas. 
Messrs.  Cntbush  &  Son,  London,  staged  a  unique  collection  of  Ivies, 
forty-five  varieties,  growing  in  baskets,  and  Messrs.  Clibran,  AUrincham, 
amongst  other  exhibits,  had  some  good  Pelargonium  blooms, 

HUYTON  AND  ROBY.-July   20th. 

Under  the  most  auspicious  conditions  as  regards  attendance,  weather* 
andiiualiiy  of  exhibits.  Sir  John  Willox,  M.P.  for  the  Everton  division 
of  Liverpool,  accompanied  by  Lady  Willox,  opened  the  annual  exhibition, 
held  in  the  grounds  of  the  public  officei ,  Huyton.  The  Rev.  E.  Manners 
Sanderson,  vicar  of  Huyton,  introduced  Sir  John,  who,  in  addressing 
those  present,  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  delights  afforded  by  studying 
plants  and  flowers,  the  addtess  altogether  being  of  so  much  importance  as 
to  necessitate  my  asking  the  Editor's  permtssion  to  include  an  abridged 
report  in  my  next  "  Liverpool  Notes." 

The  exhibits  on  the  whole  were  much  above  the  average,  more 
especially  the  excellent  collection  of  fruit  staged  by  Mr.  R.  Doe.  gardener 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Knowsley  Hall.  It  consisted  of 
handsome  Melons,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  Graphs,  grand 
Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  seedling  Raspberry,  the  Loganberry,  Comte  de 
Montiflore  and  DymOUd  Peaches,  win  magniticent  dishes  of  Waterloo, 
Gunton  Park,  StiHing  Castle,  and  Oxonian  Strawberries.  The  cultural 
certificate  was  never  more  deservedly  awarded. 

Mr.  R.  Pinnington,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Banner,  Blacklow  House, 
Boby,  had  the  distinction  of  taking  all  the  leading  prizes  for  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  winning  with  fine  specimens  for  four  and  sinfl^Ie  Htove 
and  greenhouse,  three  Ferns,  two  Palms,  four  Caladiams,  one  Caladium, 
one  stove  plant,  one  Fern,  and  six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  besides 
numerous  seconds.  Mr.  J.  George,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Mayer,  Esq., 
Whitefield  House,  Roby,  was  a  good  follower.  Mr.  W.  Lyon,  gardener  to 
A.  Mackenzie  Smith,  Esq.,  Bolton  Hey,  Roby,  won  with  a  tastefully 
arranged  group  of  plants,  his  greenhouse  flowering  plants  being  superbly 
flowered  and  winning  in  keen  competition  prizes  for  four  Begonia«,  four 
Gloxinias,  four  Petunias,  and  a  single  Orchid  with  a  richly  flowered  plant 
of  Oncidium  Lanceanum.  Fuchsias  and  Zonal  **  Geraniums  "  saw  Mr.  E. 
Bridge,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Jowett,  Greenhill,  Huyton,  in  his  usual  correct 
form. 

Roses  were  fairly  well  staged,  Mr.  J.  Burrows,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Crook,  Esq ,  Huyton,  taking  the  leading  honours  with  fresh  flowers  of 
the  best  varieties  for  twplve  and  six,  the  remaining  prize  falling  to  Mr. 
Valentine,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Pilkington,  Esq.,  Whealhill,  Roby.  Mr. 
George  was  a  good  second  in  these  classes,  and  won  the  prizes  for 
choice  table  plants  and  superb  Carnations.  Herbaceous  plants  were  in 
great  numbers,  but  nothing  finer  either  in  arrangement  or  variety  has 
been  seen  than  those  staged  by  Mr.  A.  Disley,  jnn.,  gardener  to  Sir 
DaTid  Radchffe  of  Thingwall  Hall,  Broadgreen.    A  delightful  stndy  of 


Coreopsis,  Gvsophila,  Ferns,  and  Asparagus  won  the  table  decoration  for 
Mrs.  Ernest  Harrison.  For  quiet  tor.e  and  harmony  in  arrangement  the 
epergne  by  Miss  Crippen,  consisting  of  mauve  and  white  Sweet  Peas,  will 
long  be  remembered. 

An  effective  basket  of  Roses  was  sent  by  Mrs.  E.  Shorrock  Eccles, 
Beaconsfield,  Huyton  ;  a  pretty  gentleman's  buttonhole  by  Mr.  Eaton, 
gardener  to  Jno.  Parrington,  Esq.,  Roby  Monnt,  Roby ;  the  spray 
arranged  by  Mr.  Hardcastle,  gardefter  to  T.  Harding,  Esq.,  Rydal 
House,  Huyton,  being  charming  and  elegant. 

Fruit  was  of  superior  quality,  Mr.  W.  Oldham,  gardener  to  Joseph 
Beecham,  Esq.,  Ewanville,  Huyton,  winning  with  good  Black  Hamburghs, 
Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon,  Violette  Hdtive  Nectarines,  and  Grosse 
Mignoi.ne  Peaches.  The  hardy  fruit  was  grand,  Messrs.  Disley  and 
J.  Roberts,  gardener  to  John  Stone,  E«q.,  Huyton,  being  successful. 
Vegetables  were  of  good  quality,  the  prizewinners  being  Messrs.  Lyons» 
Humphreys,  Eaton,  and  Roberts. 

The  cottagers'  displays  were  greatly  admired,  Mr.  John  Read  winning 
the  Countess  of  Derby's  prize,  Mr.  Lawson  Mrs,  Parrington's  prize,  and 
Mr.  Jackson  the  remaining  one.  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  k,  Sons,  Aigbtirth 
Nursery,  bad  a  miscellaneous  stand  of  more  than  ordinary  interest ;  Mr. 
Middlehurst  a  large  array  of  the  finest  Sweet  Peas,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Young 
Carnations.  Messrs.  W.*W.  Crook,  T.  D.  Syers,  and  H.  Middlehurst  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  intense  interest  in  the  work,  and  Messrs. 
Humphreys  and  Rlmmer  for  their  staging  abilities. 

ASHTEAD.— July  20th. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  local  Society  was  held  as  usual  in  the 
beautiful  park  surrounding  Mr.  Pantia  Rallies  residence,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  places  for  such  a  show  to  be  found  in  Surrey,  whilst  the  com- 
petitive classes  were  limited  to  cottagers  and  allotment  holders,  of  which 
there  was  a  very  good  display. 

Mr.  G.  Hunt,  Mr.  Rallf  s  able  gardener,  filled  the  centre  of  the  chief 
tent  with  a  very  fine  group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  that  was 
greatly  admired.  There  were  in  the  centre  noble  Palms,  beneath  which 
were  numerous  Lilinms,  Chimney  Campanulas,  Bougainvilleas  in  hash 
form,  Clerodendron  fallax  in  quantity,  Francoas,  Caladiums,  Dracnenas, 
CfOtons,  aud  many  other  plants  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  From 
Mr.  H.  Corbett,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Denshire  ;  Ikfr.  T.  Goldsmith,  gardener 
to  the  Rev.  F.  G.  S.  Lucas  ;  Mr.  E.  Goldsmith,  K<^f<Ioo^f  ^  ^*  Adams, 
Esq.  ;  and  Messrs.  Morse  Brothers,  of  Epsom,  came  groups  of  nian's. 
In  Mr.  Adams'  group  the  Gloxinias  formed  a  fine  feature.  Miss  Evflyn 
Hill  Williams  took  the  first  priz«  for  ladies*  table  decorations.  Her 
arrangement  florally  comprised  St.  John's  Wort  flowers,  with  leaves  of 
Cineraria  maritima  and  a  few  Grasses,  that  greatly  suffered  in  contrast 
with  a  base  of  bright  yellow  drapery. 

A  remarkable  feature  waa  a  splendid  table  of  fmit  set  np  by  Mr» 
Hunt  from  the  Park  Gardens,  of  which  we  hope  shortly  to  give  an 
illustration.  The  table  included  three  large  epcrgnes  dressed  and  laden 
with  fruitf,  also  Melons  on  plates.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Grapes,  the 
whole  being  dressed  with  flowers  and  a  lew  nice  Palms. 

CRYSTAL   PALACE    CARNATION,— July  21st. 

The  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  (Southern  Section)  held 
Its  exhibition  in  the  northern  transept.  The  Show,  as  a  whol^  did  not 
strike  one  as  quite  up  to  the  average,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  though 
there  were  notable  exceptions.  The  large  classes  of  bizarres  and  flakea 
were  the  worst  offenders,  both  in  entries  and  quality,  while  the  small 
classes  were  unusually  w?ll  filled,  the  fancy  and  self  varieties  being  most 
prominent  throughout  the  Show,  and  gave  abundant  evidence  of  their 
advancement. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Carnations,  bizarres  and  flakes,  not  lesa 
than  twelve  dissimilar  varieties,  there  were  seven  competitors,  hut  Mr.  M. 
Rowan,  Clapham,  was  ultimately  placed  in  the  premier  position  with  a 
moderate  exhibit.  The  varieties  were — Back  row:  Admiral  Cnrzon, 
Mrs.  Douglas,  Robert  Ilonlgrave,  Merton,  Admiral  Cnrzon,  John  Bnxton^ 
Robert  Houlerave,  and  Merton.  Middle  row  :  John  Buxton,  J.  S.  Hed- 
derley,  Mrs.  Rowan,  Sportsman,  J.  S.  Heddi>rley,  George  Melville,  Thetis,, 
and  George  Melville.  Front  row  :  Wm.  Skirving,  Robert  Lord,  Sports- 
man, Gordon  Lewis,  Robert  Lord,  Mrs.  Rowan,  G.  Lewis,  and  Thetis. 
Mr.  Chas.  Turner  must  have  been  very  close  for  first  place.  The  best 
blooms  were  Arline,  Geo.  Herbert,  Duke  of  York,  Admiral  Curzon^ 
Master  Fred.  Robert  Houlgrave,  Guardsman,  and  Chas.  Henwood.  Mr., 
(J.  Douglas,  Great  Bool* ham,  came  in  third  with  good  flowers  of  Melody,  > 
Lord  Salisbury,  Robert  Lord,  Flamingo,  and  Admiral  Curzon.  Mr.  John 
Walker,  Thamp,  was  fourth  ;  Mr.  G.  Chaiindv.  Oxford,  fifth ;  Mr.  F. 
Hooper,  Bath,  sixth  ;  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Weguelin,*DAvi  lish,  brought  up  the 
rear. 

The  class  for  twenty^four  selfs,  not  lesa  than  twelve  varieties,  waa 
much  better  "s  regards  quality,  Mr.  C.  Blick,  gardener  to  Martin  R» 
Smith.  Esq.,  Hayes,  securing  the  first  prize  with  an  excellent  display ; 
the  varieties  were  Cecilia,  Commander,  Ensien,  Kara,  Etoa,  Helmsman, 
Bomba,  Sir  Bevys,  Miis  Judith  Harbord,  Blushing  Bride,  Her  Grace, 
Conqneror,  Agnes  Sorrel,  Mrs.  A.  Gilbey,  Ben  bow.  Much  the  Miller,. 
Dudley  Stuart,  Proserpine,  and  Michelet.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  followed 
with  a  capital  exhibit ;  his  best  varieties  were  Much  the  Miiler,  Vampa, 
Trinmph,  Comet.  Dudley  Stuart,  Robert  Bruce,  and  Orpheus.  Mr.  Jai. 
Douglas  was  third,  Mr.  J.  Walker  fourth,  Mr.  H.  W.  Weguelin  fifth* 
and  Mr.  M.  Rowan  sixth. 

The  competition  in  the  class  for  twenty*four  fancies,  in  not  lesa 
than  twelve  varieties,  was  very  keen,  tbere  being  again  aeven  com- 
petitors.   Mr.  Martin  Smith  was  placed  first  with  a  grand  exhibit ;  th^ 
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Sd-S!l  '^®"T^^''^i^"^^*"'  Monarch,  Goldylocks,  Bedemm,  Aglaia, 
SS^U  /!  Dey,  Bfectra,  Galileo.  Gaineviere,  Heroine,  Alexandra, 
Cl^^tl!v^^  ^^;*'  Hidalgo,  Cervantes,  Otsian,  Sport,  Voltaire,  and 
J^.  Mariol.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  was  seoond  with  a  creditable  exhibit ;  his 
^d  TwTf  I1''*^7**P"""'  LadyBrl«tre,  Galileo,  Carloman,  Heroine, 
R^«l^^  !!u  ^^'J^^'  DongUa  wis  third  with  smaller  flowers,  Mr.  F. 
Hooper  fourth.  Mr.  G.  Chaundy  fifth,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Weguelin  sixth, 
Piw!!  w^*'*  7/  comiMititors  in  the  class  for  twenty.four  white  ground 

^^♦K  u""''^':.^*',"-  '^"™«''  ^^'''"g  P«™»*'  honours  with  a  (rood 
■WM,  the  heavy-edged  varieties  being  especially  good.    The  vaneties 

H«».;u  n*;-  Yj'l??'  Favourite,  Brunette,  Lady  Emily  Van  de  Meyer, 
pHI!  ^^*'«^^,I'«te  Phil,  Mary,  Mrs.  Payne.  Duchess  of  York,  Madimi 
^ner,  Etna,  Acme  and  a  seedlingr.  Mr.  M.  Rowan  was  second  with 
lSl.^°'?.?L^'"**  .?**"•  Nellip,  Brunette.  Mrs.  Sharp,  Muriel,  and 
fifth  '  ii^'  '  ■^~P«'^  ^hi'^d  ;  Mr.  G.  Chaundy  fourth  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Walker 
•^« J  T?*^''!  ''*"  •«:««  noven  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  twelve  yellow 
Sw^lnJl^^*  "''*!^"  ^*'"''  "^  varieties.  Here  again  Mr.  MartinSmith 
SS^n*!^I^^*'*u*'^'?*8^"*^*^^  The  varieties  were  :  Argosy, 

SdHrU^  w?i?M**'t?°^f."^  ^'"*'  ^«^*»^^  ^«°^"»-  ^•nP''^"  Eugenie 
Tm!L?  ^n  '  Ohilde  Harold  (grand),  Busybody,  and  Alcinous.   Mr  Chas. 

s^nd  OoH*     r**  ^^^f"^  ^T'^  ^^  ^»^*^*»-  Empress  Eugenie.  Volage, 

Dii^rfa.  fifth^'''  J^^^^^P'^*;^'*^'^  •  ^'-  H-  ^-  VVeguelin  fourth  ;  Mr.'X 
iJonslas  fifth  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Chaundy  gixth. 

Hfmh!l!^\f  n  "^LmT*"'  P***^  ^"^  ^»***  »  fi"«  ^x»>«Wt  of  Mrs.  Eric 
SiS  \I^.k  '?*  ^-  ^**'i^P'  was  second  with  Germania  ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
BrSnTil  l;''^??u'  ^'*"'*  Thomson  &  Co..  Birminghan>,  fourth  with 
mdl^l!,!  ^?;  Chas.  Turner  fifth  with  Lampa ;  Mr.  M.  Smith  sixth  with 
^mi!Sr  •  i?"^  •"  y,?^"''  ^°*  ^*"«^y'  >°  **>«  fancies  there  were  nine 
Vn?i2i  w  ^^'";  Thomson  &  Co.  were  first  with  a  grand  display  of 
Mr  Martin  ^%^'.i,^-K^.^"H*y  ^^"^^***  ^'"-^  M«»*«»»  in  fine  fom  ; 
^th  thr«  ^  ®™?'^  ^^'^^  ^'^^  ^*'**^«^  •  ^"'^  Mr.  Douglas  came  next 
r^nn^  T>-  T  ^'^^f^y;  Nine  exhibitors  staged  in  the  class  for  six  yellow. 

aZ^A  ^^^^^  ^l-  ^■'^*"  ^-  S"**^**  •^'^'"^  ^••"t  place  with  Lady  St. 
HlndltL^''T-7^?.??J'  '"^^^"^  '*»^»*  G^'^*"  ^^»«^»*  5  M"--  A  W.  Jones, 
wfth  mTS:  sXham.*'"  ""^  ^'^''•^^  '  ^'''  ^-  ^-  '^^"^'^^^  ^-"»' 
fl.lr^  i®  '^^'^^u  ^»^*"<>n  fo''  ^TW%9^  blooms  only  twelve  hiaarres  and 
wLrTrnl^'^V^?"?"?  "^^  ^"'  ^^'»*'  ""  »*»•«"?  board.  The  varieties 
J^Z^i  T^^i^'  -^ w''  Wo™*".  W. Skirving.  Mrs.  Rowan,  J.  S.  Hed- 
R^f^  iVi  ^^'"V*''  Mert?"' Master  Fred.  E.  Rowan,  R.  Houlgrave.  R. 
«f  t1^'^^  r  iP**'''*"!!^"-  ^'-  ^-  Sydenham  was  itecond  with  good  blooms 
PhKlta^^^^^^^^  ^^'  -^   Sarah  Paynl      Mr.  0. 

werf^toih!^L^J''''?.K"iJ.^T™2f*?'*  •*'^''  ''*»^>"'^^  M«»«"-  Thomson  &  Co. 
mUs  a  r!lnlLn  "t  ^n'*^»  Britannia,  Mrs.  .T.  D  .n^las.  Mrs.  E.  Hambro, 
Shll«t;  o«T&^'./'  ^a?^'*^"'  ^«'^'*"'  ^'^'^'b'  J^'^^t  D  >novan,  Mrs.  C 
I  AW  1?  ,^""?-  J^^'  ^'  ^^^^^^  Bracknell,  was  second,  and  Mr. 
M-f.:  JlIL®***^  ^^'''^'  ^***  competition  was  keen  for  tweUe  fanefe^  but 
wLtIf  V  J  •  *^i.^^^  "^V""  *''*^*^  ^'^^  *  "^P^"^"!  »>oard  ;  the  varieties 
VXA^JaH  r   *  ^f^^«°«'  Monarch.  Golden  Eaple,  The  Trip.  The  Gift, 

S3  •  i^^°P^'^*^'^",r'  ""^  ^*^"-  ^r.  C.  Phillips  was  a  good 
aeeond,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Welleulpy  third.  ^ 

lo.^Tr'  ^'JJJi''*  ''^*'?  ^^*'''°''  Picotees  Messrs.-  Thomson  were  again 
«^l«f;.  i      ''*".*'*«  were  Amy  Robsart.  Mrs.  Gorton,  Pride  of  Leyton, 

T^^r^v?''TT'^''^^7  ^ti^'  ^"*^^*  ^•'*«"-  Miriam; Mrs.  Openihaw 
Fortrose  Ehzabeth,  and  Urn  Payne.    Mr  F.  A.  Wellesloy  followVd  ;  and 

tlii^t  ^^^^".>'»  South  Woodford,  brouffht  up  the  rear.  For  six 
wi/h  T  ^c  ?'*^^«*.»  Messrs.  Thomson  wern  sgain  in  the  front  rank 

mV^A.  J.Vowtr?y\^^^^^^  ^  ^'''  ^'  ^-  '^^'^^^'^y  ^-'  *-»*-^  '  -^ 

The  growers  tumed  out  in  force  for  rix  bizarrps  or  fiakes.  Mr.  R.  C. 
o!lS!r^  T"  fi"*  ^»^^  ;^,ohn  Worinald.  J.  S.  HrddPrley,  Master  Fre.l. 
^ordon  Lewis^Sport,  and  Eva  EdwaHa.  Mr.  A.  H.  Brown  was  second, 
and  Messrs.  W,  Pemberton  &  Son.  Wa'sall,  third.     There  were  twenty 

ITL!  Jfl  « **  S""  "^'iv  ^^'  ^'  ^'  Cartwright  again  taking  leading 
honoars  with  Her  Grace.  Minerra,  Mrs.  J.  Donirlas  Regina,  Mrs.  Eric 

^^iS^^'^A^'t  ^'^^^^"•on  Mr.  A.  Chatwin,  Edgbaston,  came  second, 
and  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  third. 

TK.'"'*'^^!"*  eighteen  entries  staged  for  six  fancies.  Mr.  S.  A.  Went. 

In^^^  2'*n  "a"'**  ""i  "^'l^  ^J  gocKi  board,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  was  second, 
and  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  third. 

^^^?/*'®T.j'*?  ^^  V^Py  "^^  Carnations  arrangpd  in  an  area  of  50  square 
feet,  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize.  The 
exhibit  was  truly  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  Hayes  ;  thP  plants  were 
carrying  a  wealth  of  bloom.  The  best  varieties  were  Volage,  Joan  of 
Are.  Sultan,  Comet,  Cordelia,  Lollard.  Golden  Eagle,  Taillefer,  Taliia, 
Alexander  and  Narses.  Mr.  S,  Carruthers,  Reigate,  was  second  with  a 
freah  exhibit,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  third. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  exhibited  an  extensive  disolar 
of  Camationa  m  pots,  chi^-fly  of  the  Malmalson  tyoe,  though  many  of  the 
m>pn]«r  border  types  were  represented.  The  plants  were  fresh  and 
ftealthy.  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper.  Uckfield.  again  displayed  their  gold  medal  Rose 
Sanrtae  in  excellent  condition.  It  certainly  possesses  the  merit  of  being 
a  sood  garden  Rose.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  contributed 
a  display  ot  hardy  flowers.  consisUng  chiefly  of  Swept  Peaj.,  Potentillas, 
^iliums,  Spartium  juncenm,  and  Statice  incann.  Mr.  G.  S.  Foster, 
Hawt,  staged  one  of  his  well-known  displays  of  Sweet  Peas,  which  were 
wwght  and  fresh,  considering  the  hot  dry  weather. 

PBEMIER  Blooms.— Bizarre  Master  Frpd.  exhibited  bv  Mr.  R.  C 
Cartwright,  of  Birmingham.  Flake  John  Wormald.  exhibited  bv  Mr. 
Bobert  Sydenham,  iBirmingham.     Self  Ensign,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Martin  j 


R.  Smith.  Fancy  Hidalgo,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Martin  B.  Smith.  Heavy 
edged  white  ground  Picotee  Lady  Loaiaa,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Martin 
Rowan,  Clapham.  Light-edged  white  ground  Picotee  Fortrose,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright.  Heavy«edeed  yellow  ground  Picotee  Gertrude, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith.  Light-edged  yellow  ground  Piootee 
Childe  Harold,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith. 

Certifioates.-> First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Martin 
R.  Smith  for  crimaon  self  Sir  Bevys,  white  Ensign,  yellow  Goldfinch, 
light-edged  yellow  gronnd  Picotee' Childe  Harold,  heavy-edged  yellow 
ground  Picotee  Hesperia,  and  fancy  yellow  grounda  Guinevere  and 
Era^miiH :  to  Mr.  M.  V.  Charrington  for  scarlet  self  Sirdar,  to  Mr.  £. 
Charrington  for  yellow  self  Lady  Dora,  and  to  Mr.  T.  Lord  for  heavy 
rose-edged  white  ground  Picotee  Mrs.  Foster. 

Ccps. — The  silver  cup,  value  £8,  presented  by  the  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  highest  number  of  aggregate  points  in  the  first  division, 
was  won  by  Mr.  Chas.  Blick,  gardener  to  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Hayes, 
Kent,  but  Mr.  B lick  having  declined  to  take  the  cup — aa  being  offered  by 
his  employer — it  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Chaa.  Turner  of  Slough,  the  next 
in  order  of  merit.  The  cup,  value  £6,  for  the  second  division,  was  won 
by  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  and  ihe  cup,  value  £4,  for  the 
third  division,  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  Birmingham. 

TAMWORTH.— July  2Ist  A2^  22nd. 

The  first  Tarn  worth  Flower  Show,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mayor  of  Tamworth,  who  opened  the  Eshibltion  with  a  few  well  chosen 
remarks  (Dr.  Sculthorpe),  the  Chairman,  ahd  an  influential  Committee, 
and  an  energetic  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Stone,  took  place  in  the  castle 
grounds.  Two  large  marquees  were  required,  and  the  offer  of  liberal 
prizes  and  of  invitations  to  the  trade  to  attend  were  responded  to  in  a 
manner  most  gratifying  to  its  promoters.  Mr.  Wm.  Sydenham  was 
represented  by  an  extensive  display  of  floral  embellishmenta,  including  a 
beautiful  arrangement  of  Violas  and  Roses  artistically  shown  on  rustic 
decoration*,  with  also  sprays  of  Viola  and  Sweet  Peas,  with  herbaceous 
fl rowers,  and  to  the  whole  of  which  was  worthily  bestowed  a  gold  medal. 
Messrs.  Birr  &  Sons  re3eived  a  similar  award  for  a  fine  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers,  as  did  Messrs.  Jones  k  Son  for  a  fine  oollection  of 
Swert  Peas,  and  to  Mr.  S.  Pye,  Garatang,  for  a  fine  collection  of  Violas 
and  Pansies,  Messrs.  Townsend  k  Sons  were  awarded  a  special  certificate 
for  a  fine  collection  of  Roses,  chiefly  Teas,  in  bunches  set  up  in  vases. 

In  the  class  for  forty-eight  Roses,  distinot,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son 
were  fo  the  fore— a  gold  medal  being  given  in  addition  to  the  prize.  The 
second  prize  was  secured  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  k  Sons,  including  a 
silver  medal.  For  eight  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  Messrs. 
Perkins  k  Son  were  again  foremost,  Messrs.  Townsend  k  Sons  a  good 
second,  and  Messrs.  Pearaon  k  Sons  third.  For  five  sprays  or  trusses  of 
Roses,  as  cut  from  the  plant.  Messrs.  Pearson  k  Sons,  Townsend  k  Sona, 
and  Parkins  k  Son  were  placed  as  above.  For  twelve  Roses,  distinct 
varieties,  Messrs.  Perkins  k  Son  were  first ;  Messrs.  Pearson  k  Sons  and 
Townsend  k  Sona  secured  the  remaining  prizcr.  For  six  dark  and  six 
light  Roses,  the  same  order  was  nlaintained,  as  was  it  for  twelve  Tea 
Roser. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  Messrs.  Jones  k  Son,  Shrewsbury, 
were  placed  first ;  Mr.  G.  Higginson,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  A.  MacGregor, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  Bauche,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Baker,  third.  For  twenty- 
four  bunches  of  hardy  perennials,  Mr.  W.  B.  Child  well  earned  the  first 
prize.  For  twenty-four  blooma  of  Fancy  Pansies,  the  first  prize  was 
secured  by  Mr.  T.  Naden,  and  the  second  by  Mr.  Rigby.  For  twenty-four 
sprays  of  Violas,  six  blooms  in  a  spray,  Mr.  Brookes,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Councillor  Waters,  was  placed  first  with  a  fine  collection.  For  the  boat 
table  decorations  in  Roses,  6  feet  by  4  feet.  Mr.  Johnstone,  gardener  to 
M>*>  Chadwick,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  worthily  awarded  the  first 
prize. 

In  the  amateur  class  for  twenty-four  Roses,  distinct,  Mr.  G.  F.  Mear 
won  first  honours,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  G.  Burton.  For  twelve 
Roses,  distinct.  Mr.  G.  F.  Mear,  Mr.  G.  Burton,  and  Mr.  J.  Lnttibnry 
were  (ho  respective  winners.  For  six  Roses,  distinct,  Mr.  6.  F.  Mear 
was  again  first.  Miss  Edwards  aeeond,  and  Mr.  G.  Burton  third.  For 
twelve  Carnations  Mr.  T.  Wood  and  Mr.  Johnstone  were  the  winners.  For 
aix  border  Carnations  Mr.  Johnstone  was  the  only  winner.  For  twelve 
bunches  hardy  perennials  the  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  second 
to  Mr.  Councillor  Waters,  and  the  third  to  the  Rev.  J.  E.  H.  Blake.  For 
twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  Mr.  Johnstone  was  awarded  the  first,  Mr. 
G.  Higginson  the  second,  and  Miss  Edwarda  tho  third  prizes.  For  twelve 
sprays  of  Violas  Miss  Edwards  was  the  premier  exhibitor.  Mr.  Johnstone 
sccor.d,  and  Mr.  Councillor  Waters  third.  For  twelve  Pansies,  distinct, 
Mr.  T.  Xaden,  Mr.  W.  B.  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Johnstone  were  awarded  the 
prize!)  as  in  the  order  named.  For  twelve  bunches  of  annuals  Mr.  John- 
stone and  Mr.  Councillor  Waters  were  the  prizewinners. 


Attar  op  Roses:  Declining  Supply. — The  Rose  harvest  in 
Bulgaria  (says  the  "  Standard  ")  and  the  distillation  of  oil  of  Roses  are 
now  completed.  The  quantity  obtained  this  year  is  about  200,000  grammea 
less  than  last  ^-ear's  yield,  the  decrease  'being  due  to  the  drought. 
Estimating:  tho  value  of  a  gramme  of  oil  of  Roses  at  2^  fr.,  this  meana 
a  turnover  of  half  a  million  francs.  The  price  of  attar  of  Rosea  haa 
risen  raptdly  this  year,  and  in  all  the  large  towns  of  Europe  the 
demand  is  increasing.  Stocks,  therefore,  will  soon  be  exhausted.  In 
Bulgaria  the  entire  quantity  at  present  stored  is  estimated  at  only  aboat 
50,000  grammes. 
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THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS'   DOMAIN. 
GLOXTKua. 

Perhaps  of  all  itoT*  tDbcnn»-rootad  pluiti  then  it  noae  t.>  cqnsl  tbe 
GloiioU.  Tba  flowen  nogs  thTonub  all  colonn  pwttinlog  to  i*d,  blur, 
•nd  white,  the  ipoltMl  vkrieliei  alio  baloK  *«ry  beaatifni.  Tbey  are 
••ptdatt;  •dnitred  by  ladle*,  to  whom  the  garK*ou«  eoloan  appeal  lerj 
itranKly,  Great  ImproTnoenta  ba**  of  late  yean  bran  effrpted  bj  otom- 
fertllitattoa  and  lelection,  in  which  KOod  work  Meam.  J.  Veltob  ft  Soni 
of  ChelM*.  and  UeHn.  Sntton  &  Sou  of  RMdlng-,  bavs  played  eon- 
ipimona  part*. 

Before  the  pmant  iCraina  exiited  Ibe  flowen  were  droopinfr.  which 
covtldeTablr  detracted  from  their  beauty.  To  ha«a  lecurvd  the  roe*  a« 
it  okitte  to-day.  an  eDormoDi  aaionQt  or  patience  and  eorrpy  mnit  ha** 
been  eipended.  and  (traat  praite  ia  doe  to  those  whoia  nnthing  per- 
•oieraaM  ha«  effected  iuch  wnndarral  reenlu. 

The  enltiTation  of  the  Oloilnia  ia  not  at  alt  difEonit  pruTlded 
abradsnca  of  heat  and  noiilure  are  at  eommand.  In  Mm*  exMbliib- 
meate  there  i«  not  the  conTCnierwe  one  deairea,  A  litht,  low  tpaa-roof 
hoiue  inlta  them  admirably.  Gloiiniai  may  be  had  in  flower  for  a  coa> 
tiderable  period  If  required  -fay  sUrtinr  old  tuber*  at  iBterraU  mill  all 
faBTe  brolien,  iikI  after  ihin,  with  a  little  forrtfaousht.  by  io«in)(  leed  at 
interval*  eg  derired.  Time  mnit  tie  allowed  feedllnK*  to  ripen  their 
tDber*  at  the  end  nf  lammer,  ■*  Iheie  maVe  the  belt  planU  and  itevelop 
the  belt  floweni  the  leaion  fnllowlni;.  If  not  thoroughly  ripened,  bow- 
erer.  failure  will  in  all  probability  r**ult. 

StMt  the  tuber*  in  leaf  mould  in  bone*,  and  place  them  in  a  warm 
bon«e.  Growth  will  rnon  oommetiee,  when  the  tuber*  muit  be  put 
into  ii't.  The  loil  ihonld  coniiit  of  lo*m.  leaf  loil.  and  pe*t,  two  p*rt> 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  excepting  in  Tery  light  Inam  i  then  um 
le**  leaf  mould  and  peat,  lome  good  iharp  land,  and  a  «nrinkltn|t  of  *oot. 
Brohen  «h*peo*l  btlp*  to  keep  the  comp(i*t  aweet.  Do  not  let  the  mil 
beoome  lodilen  on  any  account.  Syrineo  liehtlr  twire  ■  d*?  when  the 
weather  ia  warm  to  prcrent  thripi  aecuring  a  firm  foothold. — W.  J.  M. 
(To  be  con  eluded. 1 


Floral  Decosatiosb. 
pxteniiirly  o 


earabTlah- 


Floral  decoration*  ire 
meni*  wiih  the  aid  ofplentn  end  cut  Rower*,  and  where  large       _    _ 

of  the  lattr  r  are  rrquired  diily  U  d'mand*  a  cnnalderahle  amnunt  of  akill 
and  foretbought  to  produce  enough  the  whole  reir  ibrooEh.  The 
arrsuf^ement  of  (here  generally  fall*  lo  the  fnrFman  in  lar)^  eatablinh- 
menta,  thonch  oroatioDilly  B  decorator  it  kept  to  do  Ihe  work.  Il 
behorea  erery  gardener  or  decorator  to  find  out  the  plant*  *nd  Sower* 
moat  appreciated  by  hit  employer,  and  to  grow  theae  accordingly. 

All  folitsc  and  floTering  plant*  efaould  harmoniae  wilb  Ihe  dnminanl 
eoloura  of  the  ririout  roooi*.  Plant*  u*ed  einrly  in  ra^et  in  different 
part*  of  Ihe  roomi  inii«l  have  Ta*»*  that  beat  tnitlhepUnta.  For  instance, 
nerer  put  a  purple  Slreptnoarnn*  in  a  blue  raie,  rr  a  yellow  Chrya- 
■nlhemnm  in  a  yallo-  'n<e.  or  Ihe  effect  will  be  rery  diiiEieeable.  When 
Grepiacea  are  kept  filled  during  tbn  mmmer  montha,  the  irrargement 
ahonid  be  aa  tight  a*  po**lti)p.  A  till  Croton  with  aereral  brftnehea  may 
be  naed  in  Ihe  centre,  nith  Bambooi  and  green  leared  DrRrstnat.  and 
Liliuma,  Spirnta.  Vnllolas,  Kalnaanthef,  and  bright  Erarlet  Pelargot 
to  brighten  Ihe  whole. 

Cut  flower 
am  eiceptio. 

foliage  can  bi 


n  Ihe  whole, 
look  b 


rran^ed  with  their  nwn  foliage,  but  there 
iich  aa  Orchiiia.  Eucharii,  and  Pelargonium*,  where  no 
ired.  Whin  taieral  lerge  .Tapaneie  Chrraiinlhemam* 
,  alema  and  put  in  latl  rafe*.  Nephrolepi*  exallata  frooilt 
add  greatly  to  their  beanty  :  other  greenerv  i*,  of  rourte,  admitaihle,  and 
a  tplendid  effect  i*  produced.  Maidenhair  frond*  are  a  uteful  addition  to 
a  rate  nf  Shirley  Popptea;  but  wilb  Iceland  Poppiea,  Aqiiilrgia  fnliage 
look*  mora  imlBral  than  Fern.  Gyptophila  ptnicniala  and  oraanMDial 
Graaie*  are  nteful  adjnncta  to  many  Bower*. 

Table  desoraliom  require  a  light  hand  and  an  arlittic  eya  lo  be  a 
aaacea*.  If  a  poliahed  table  and  rlip  clotba  are  ated,  tracing  detien* 
eannot  be  done,  but  Smilax  nay  he  hung  in  chain*  Irom  the  lamp  tharfra 
or  eaodelahra,  and  a  little  ean  be  pot  on  the  ornamental  cloth  used  in 
the  oenlre  for  a  change.  Polished  (able*  are  not  oaed  in  manr  eatab1i*h> 
ntent*  for  diniag,  but  with  the  flower*  In  glattea  well  arranged,  they  look 
Tery  elegant,  aa,  when  looking  at  the  (able  from  a  abort  diatance,  the 
portion  not  eorercd  Inoka  like  a  mirror.  When  a  white  cloth  oorer*  Ihe 
whole  table,  many  deaignt  can  be  traced  wiih  Fern,  Atparagn*,  Box 
shoota,  bracken.  SiUginellt,  end  Cairnt  lop*,  uting  one  aort  of  tracing 
only  to  carry  out  Ihe  deaign  choaen.  A  few  ftnwera  nf  a  cnnreaponding 
colour  to  ihote  uaeJ  in  the  glatae*  ihoald  be  laid  lingty  on  the  tracing  a 
few  Inohe*  apart. 

Begonia  Glo^re  de  Lorraine  whrn  grown  and  flnwered  in  imall 
8(l-pot*,  Kake*  a  Tetr  chatmiog  table.  Sweet  Feaa  in  mixed  orlonra 
look  well  either  for  a  luncheon  or  dinner  lable  ;  eaprcially  I  rautifal  and 
interetting  are  the**  when  irraogrd  in  aepam'a  colonn  for  a  large  parly, 
■ay  when  twenty-four  nr  more  diatinrt  virietiea  can  he  bad.  Roaea. 
Orohldl,  Poinaettiaa.  Freeaia*.  Lily  of  lb*  Vallej.  Shirley  and  Iceland 
Foppiea,  and  Camatlona  are  already  too  well  known  tn  need  any  recom- 
mendation. When  the  pink  Malmaison  it  nard.  it>  grand  proporilona  and 
fragrance  make  n  chnlce  lahle.  Ixiaa  in  mixed  eoloura  are  beauiilnllv 
light  and  graceful.  What  ran  compare  with  a  large  Tate  of  Iheae,  well 
arraDged,  end  cut  with  the  full  tcnpih  of  aiem  ?  The  moat  *ultable  T«ie  for 
thete  ia  one  with  a  wide  month  and  narrow  nerk.  Crimaon  Rambler  Koae 
•  rery  effcctiTe  b;  l*mp  light,  and  long  brioche*  arrangtd  looaely  in 


large  trumpet  ahapcd  raaea  with  a  frond  or  two  of  dned  biBoheo  and  a 
long  mlling  ^ece  of  Aaparagua  plumoana  nana*  twined  o&oe  ronnd  th* 
narrow  item  of  the  raaa  and  reaching  il*  ba*e,  look  very  beullful. 

I  hive  br  no  mean*  exhanited  the  many  and  rariou*  way*  in  whieh 
flowera  can  be  arranged,  but  I  adrite  every  beginner  to  arrange  all  ont 
flo*>era  I*  looaely  and  yet  aa  eScctlTely  i«  poaaible,  and  to  itod;  hia 
employer'*  taatea,  which  will  be  fonnd  lo  vary  in  ntarly  e' "1.11.1.- 


— FOSEHAN  X, 


FRUIT  FORCING. 
Xaloiu, — Slopping  and  Remtxing  Groiciht. — When  Ihe  fruit  ia  the  aiie  of 
an  egg  Ihe  lalerala  ihould  be  kept  pinched  to  one  leaf,  and  if  thia  reiulla 
in  too  mnoh  foliage,  to  that  the  main  leavea  are  crowded  or  ihaded, 
thinning  moat  be  reaorled  to.  Tlii*  afaould  be  done  a  iiitU  at  a  time,  for 
remorlng  a  large  quantity  of  foliage  at  once  girea  a  check  to  fruit  awell- 
ing.  The  plante  ought  to  be  gone  over  once  a  week  at  leatt,  and  in  th* 
ease  of  rigoroua  plant*  twice,  for  *lopping  and  the  ramoval  nf  euperfloou* 
*hool*.  never  allowing  Ihe  principal  leire*  10  be  crowded,  but  fully 
expoied  to  light  and  air. 

WaUring. — Xever  allow  the  plant*  to  laok  water  at  Ihe  roota,  for  when 
molalure  I*  withheld  until  the  foliage  flag*,  ■  check  hie  been  given.  The 
great  point  i*  not  to  allow  flagging,  and  ret  not  give  water  until  the  aoil 
1  a  becoming  to  diy  aa  to  be  intufficienlfj  moitt  for  the  lupportof  th* 
planta,  when  a  thorough  tupply  abouid  be  giren.  Plant*  *welling  their 
fruit*  will  need  water  or  liquid  manure  at  leaat  once  a  week.  When 
aetting  end  rlpcniog  it  will  tuffice  to  kaep  the  foliage  from  flaggittg;  ani 
if  watering  ijcoomea  neoeiaaij  it  muit  t>e  given  10  lho*e  in  frames 
without  welting  th*  foliage  mote  than  can  be  helped. 

Suringing  ihi  PlanU. — When  Ihe  flowen  are  advanced  for  expanaioit 
wilhholil  water  from  the  foliage,  alio  when  the  fruit  ia  ripening,  at  tbi* 
It  the  chief  cauie  of  the  fruit  rruthing.  At  the  time  of  >ettiug  and 
ripening  In  frame*  and  pita  the  atmoaphere  ean  hardly  be  kept  loo  dry  ; 
in  houiea  moitture  mnit  not  be  entirely  withheld  at  thoae  timea,  bnt 
floora  and  walla  ahould  be  damped  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  in  briebl 
neither.  When  Ihe  Iruit  ia  tHelling  ayringe  well  at  eloting  time,  and  if 
mi  roing  lyrin^ing  it  prtcliaed  it  thuuld  be  done  Pirly.  PlanU  in  franea 
may  be  tprinlilerl  at  iloiing  line  during  the  swelling  of  the  fruit,  bat 
on  line  daya  only,  being  caieful  10  keep  the  water  irom  Ihe  neck  or  collar 

Vtiihtating.-  During  the  wttlng  and  rip(  ninir  ^f  the  fruit  idmit  lir 
freely,  leaving  a  little  on  coiisluntly  10  prevent  the  depuailion  of  molalure 
ou  the  blotaums  or  Iruit  through  ihe  n'ght.  Give  more  ventilation 
early  in  the  morning  of  bright  day*,  alwaya  nhen  the  tomperature  baa 
advanced  la,  T5°,  and  gradually  inereaae  it  with  [he  advancing  heat, 
keeping  il  Ihrougb  the  day  at  80°  to  90°,  and  closing  aufficiently  early  to 
rite  90°,  95°,  or  lUD".  in<l  before  oighlfxll  admit  a  chink  of  air  at  the  lop 
of  Ihe  home  or  the  back  of  the  frime.  Thia  ia  particularly  neceaaary  in 
cloaely  tilling  and  glaied  Blruclurea  ;  in  badly  uonitructed  houaea  nicht 
TCDlilalion  m>y  be  diipenied  with.  Reconrae  will  only  need  to  be  had  I» 
fire  heat  in  houaet,  and  to  lininga  in  frame*  in  dull  period*. 

Vine*. -/»  Pots  for  Early  Forcing — Where  very  early  forcing  ii 
iutende''.  the  cinci  being  aiartcd  early  in  Nuvember  to  afford  ripe  Grape* 
during  Match  or  April,  the  wood  ahonid  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  th* 
boda  plumped.  If  not  the  bouBe  muit  be  kept  rather  warmer  by  d4y,  **y 
TO"  lo  75"  artificially,  and  80°  to  85°  with  tun  heat,  cloalug  early  ao  a*  t* 
raite  Ihe  temperature  to  90°  or  95°,  ind  throw  the  venlilalor*  open  at 
night.  Afford  water  or  liquid  manure  in  auScienl  quantity  lo  pravent 
flaggine-,  and  expoae  the  foliage  to  all  the  light  pottible.  Lalerala  mu*t 
be  kept  well  in  check,  leaving  no  more  than  are  obaolutely  n««a««ary  to 
appropriale  any  exceta  of  rap  and  ao  pnvent  the  principal  buda  being 
tlBTted.  When  the  wood  ia  brown  and  hard  and  the  buda  are  prominent^ 
the  Vine*  ahoutd  be  removed  to  a  lituation  outdoora,  aiandiug  tbe  pot*  on 
alatea  or  boirda  in  front  of  a  loulh  wall  or  fence.  Secnn  the  canei  la 
avoid  damage  from  winda,  and  only  give  water  to-prevenl  the  foliage 
falling  premalurely.  In  net  weather  the  pola  may  be  laid  on  their  aide*, 
or  tome  waterproof  co'eting  be  employed  over  Ibem.  Whrn  Ihe  mlin 
teavt*  inrn  yellow  commence  reducing  Ihe  later*]*,  and  prune  the  Vinea 
when  Ibe  leave*  are  all  off.  tbe  lateral*  being  cut  off  cloie  and  the  cane* 
thorlened  lo  the  length  requind.  Thi*  done  place  them  in  a  oool,  aiiy, 
dry  place  until  required  for  forcing.  Keep  moderately  drjp  at  the  root* 
and  exclude  frott. 

Early  Forcid  Planled-out  Vii«a.— Thete  will  now  require  a  dryatmo- 
*phere  to  ibaroughly  ripen  the  wood,  bnt  it  will  not  beneceaiary  toeaploy 
fire  heat.  All  lalerala  and  late  growtha  muat  be  kept  ttopped,  and 
roiii|.lete  rftt  afforded  by  harlng  the  huuae  cool  and  comparatively  dry. 
The  bordera  iuiide  may  require  water,  but  if  they  hive  been  nulcbed  it 
may  not  be  nereirary.  A  loo  moitt  condition  of  tbo  border  tenda  lo  late 
growth,  hence  liihli  over  outiide  bordera  are  aerviceable  in  throwing  off 
heavy  ralna.  Thi»  ia  abiolutely  neceaaary  to  atcure  complete  real,  *• 
euenlial  for  Viae*  long  tubjecicd  to  foidn^.     A  too  moitt  condilioa  of 
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the^  toil  injuriously  affects  the  jonng  roots,  yst  there  mutt  h%  safflcient 
moistOFe  to  mtintain  growth  on  the  laterals  in  order  to  prerent  the 
premature  ripening  of  the  folisge.  In  most  eases  it  will  suffice  to  allow  a 
moderate  extension  of  the  laterals.  Where  the  Vines  are  in  an  unsstis- 
factory  conditioo,  prepare  for  lifting  at  an  early  date,  procuring  loam  and 
clean  drainage,  so  that  the  work  can  be  done  quickly  when  started.  There 
is  no  danger  of  losing  a  crop,  only  operate  upon  a  portion  of  the  border  at 
«nce — say,  the  inside  one  season  and  the  outside  the  following.  It  is 
desirable  to  lift  the  roots  and  lay  them  in  fr^sh  soil  nearer  the  surface 
whilst  the  folisge  is  on  tho  Vines,  therefore  work  of  this  kind  ou|rht  not 
to  be  delayed  in  the  case  of  Vines  ihst  are  to  be  started  early  in 
December,  which  will  need  pruning  by  the  middle  of  September,  or  in 
the  ease  of  lifted  Vines  a  little  later. 

Succnskmal  Vine$  Cleared  of  Their  Ctvpe, — ^Thoroughly  cleanse  the 
Vines  from  red  spider  and  dust  by  means  of  water  from  a  syringe  or 
engine,  and  repeat  occasionally.  Keep  tho  laterals  within  reasonable 
timits.  If  the  Vmes  are  yigorons  and  the  wood  not  npening  well  keep 
the  house  rather  dry,  and  ventilate  fully  at  night ;  but  turn  on  the  heat 
bj  day,  and  yentilate  moderately.  This  will  tend  to  the  maturity  of  the 
wood  and  buds.    Vigorous  Vines  must  not  be  stopped  too  closely*  or  the 

Srincipal  bnds  may  be  started  Into  growth  by  excess  of  sap,  and  they  may 
e  kept  without  water  until  tho  foliage  becomes  a  little  limp.  Vines,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  are  enfeebled  by  oonthiued  cropping  should  be 
•ncouraged  to  make  growth  by  applying  liquid  manure  to  the  border. 
Ventilate  the  house  freely  day  and  night,  for  it  is  mainly  a  question  of 
CTapormtion  in  securing  thoroughly  ripened  wood. 

Grape$  Av'miN^.— Give  a  good  supply  of  water  or  liquid  manure  where 
the  Vines  are  heayily  cropped.  Allow  these  time,  and  a  good  rest  at 
nightl  in  a  temperature  of  dO''  to  S5^  with  air.  Permit  the  laterals  to 
extend  if  poflsible.  A  moderate  amount  of  air  moisture  is  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  Vines,  sprinkling  the  floor  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of 
bright  weather  or  oceasionallj,  always  proTiding  a  circulation  of  rather 
warm  air.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  to  aTold  scorching  and  scalding, 
also  sootting  in  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  other  tender-skinned  Grapes, 
therefore  admit  air  constantly  enough,  with  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot- 
water  pipes  to  insure  a  circulation  and  prerent  the  deposition  of  moisture 
on  the  berries. 

ITHE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cabbage.— The  first  step  towards  securing  a  good  early  crop  of 
Cabbages  next  spring  ought  to  be  taken  during  July.  It  is  well  not  to 
depend  upon  one  sowing,  snd  also  to  have  more  than  one  Tariety.  It  is 
usually  found  the  surest  plan  to  sow  the  seed  rery  thinly  in  shallow  drills 
^rawn  4  inches  or  so  apart,  and  the  plants  raised  thus  may  be  moyed 
direct  to  their  winter  quarters.  But  whether  sown  in  drills  or  broadcast, 
the  site  should  be  well  prepared  by  being  broken  down  finely  and  well 
moistened  prior  to  towing  the  seed.  If  birds  are  troublesome  either  net 
•orer.the  seied  bed  or  just  moisten  the  seed  in  a  damp  cloth  and  then  roll 
it  in  red  lead. 

Cttorj.-— Waiting  for  wet  weather  before  putting  out  the  main  and 
late  orops  is  apt  to  prove  a  misUke.  Left  sUnding  thickly  in  beds  and 
boxes  the  plants  become  drawn  and  starved  in  appearance,  and  experience 
a  greater  efaeek  in  transplanting  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  moved 
earlier.  If  the  soil  in  and  about  the  trenches  is  very  dry  and  lumpy  apply 
enough  water  to  mointen  it  through,  and  soon  after  it  may  be  broken 
down  finely  with  hoe  heads  and  rakes.  Even  if  the  soil  in  the  trenches  is 
-fine  but  dry  it  is  well  to  moisten  it  prior  to  planting,  while  the  soil  con- 
taining the  roots  of  the  plants  should  certainly  have  a  good  soaking 
before  being  cut  out  into  squares.  Water  after  planting,  and  if  possible 
roughly  shade  for  a  few  days  with  stakes  and  Pea  haulm  attached  to 
them.  ,  All  the  Celery  should  be  kept  constantly  mobt  at  the  roots,  and 
if  a  heavy  watering  ia  not  necessary  it  is  yet  well  to  freshen  the  tops  with 
water  in  the  evenings  of  hot  days.  LiquM  manure  should  not  be  very 
etrong  when  applied,  and  does  the  most  good  when  it  follows  clear  water 
given  a  day  orevious.  Where  the  Celery  maggot  is  apt  to  be  troublesome 
•spraying  with  petroleum  and  water  three  nights  a  week  is  a  good 
preventive. 

X&diTe.— If  fully  grown  Endive  for  late  autumn  and  winter  use  is 
wanted,  and  it  is  appreciated  in  most  estsblishments,  seed  must  be  sown 
at  onoe.  The  green  curled  forms  are  the  first  available  for  use,  but  the 
troad-leaved  Batavian  is  the  best  for  the  main  crop  or  storing.  A  fairly 
rich  light  soil  sniU  Endive  well.  If  a  large  seed  bed  is  prepared,  a  portion 
of  the  plants  that  eome  up  may  be  left  where  they  are  moderately  thickly, 
and  these  will  then  prove  self-blanching,,  and  good  for  early  cutting* 
Where  there  is  plenty  of  ground  available  the  seed  may  be  sown  thinly  in 
'  drills  12  inches  apart,  andthe  planto  being  duly  thinned  out,  a  good  crop 
irill  be  had  without  much  further  trouble. 

Leeki.— This  crop,  owing  to  its  extreme  hardiness,  ought  always  to 
-be  regarded  as  an  important  one.  Very  large  stems  are  not  wanted, 
•unless  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  the  trench  prepared  as  for  Celery 
may  be  dbpensed  with  in  favour  of  the  more  economical  practice  of 
•planting  deeply  and  comparatively  thickly.  A  cool,  freely  manured, 
deeply  dug  piece  of  ground  suits  Leeks,  and  when  the  plants  are  a  foot, 
or  rather  less^  in  height  they  ought  to  be  planted.  If  the  ground  about 
them  is  dry  and  hard,  give  enough  water  to  soak  it,  and  the  plants  ean 
then  be  got  up  without  badly  damaging  the  roots.  Make  holes  about 
"8  inches  deep,  and  rather  larger  round  than  an  ordinary  planting  dibber, 
about  a  foot  apart  each  way.  Drop  a  plant  into  each  of  these,  not 
closing  the  holes,  but  merely  fixing  the  roots  by  the  aid  of  water. 

Mnaeh.— Unless  the  first  sowing  of  winter  Spinaoh  is  made  in  July 
the  ehanoes  are  the  plants  will  not  be  large  enough  to  gather  fk'om  before  1 


the  spring.  Extra  pains  should  be  taken  with  the  ground  intended  for 
this  crop,  manuring,  digging,  and  redigging  it  with  a  view  to  destroying 
grubs.  A  light  surfao»ng  of  newly  slaked  lim%  stirred  in  with  a  Dutch 
hoe,  would  be  of  good  service,  especially  if  a  dressing  of  lime  has  not 
been  given  of  late  years.  After  getting  the  ground  into  a  finely  divided 
state  open  drills  a  foot  apart,  wster  if  dry,  and  then  sow  the  seed 
thinly.  Varieties  that  answer  well  in  the  summer  are  equally  good  for 
the  winter  crop. 

Tomatoes  — Dryness  at  the  root  seriously  militates  against  a  good  set 
of  fruit.  Plants  rooting  in  rich  ground,  quite  in  the  open,  msy  not 
require  watering,  but  in  many  instances  they  would  pay  well  for 
attention,  and  also  for  a.  mulching  of  strawy  manure.  Those  planted 
against  sunny  walls  and  fences  rarely  get  enough  moisture  at  the  roots 
unless  this  is  supplied  artificially,  and  this  season  has  been  greatly 
benefited  by  two  applications  per  week.  These  also  should  have  a  mulching 
of  strawy  manure.    No  superfluous  growth  must  remain  on  the  planta. , 

Turnips. — ^There  should  be  no  further  delay  in  sowing  Turnips  on  a 
comparatively  large  scale,  as  it  is  just  possible  roots  resulting  from  later 
sowings  will  not  be  large  enough  for  atoring  before  frosts  intervene. 
Soaking  the  drills  with  liquid  manure  prompts  a  strong  early  growth  of 
pUnts, 


ifgjHB  BEE-KEEPERI^ 


Stray  Swabms. 

During  a  spell  of  excessive  heat  it  is  often  difficult  to  control  the 
swarmlnz  propensities  of  bees,  and  the  past  month  has  been  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  as  stray  swarms  have  been  seen  in  all  directions.  Where 
they  have  come  from  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  in  yery  few  instances 
were  !they  obieryed  when  leaving  their  hives  It  is,  however,  not 
difficult  to  account  for  this,  as  when  the  sun  is  shining  directly  on  the 
entrance  to  a  strong  colony  and  the  temperature  is  high,  the  bees  will 
swarm  and  go  straight  away  without  clustering,  and  as  this  can  take 
place  in  two  minutes  or  less,  the  only  cause  for  surprise  is  that  there 
are  not  more  lost. 

.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  disoouraging  to  a  beginner  who  has  a 
strong  colony  working  in  supers  to  find  the  bees  have  swarmed  and 
deserted  their  supers  just  at  a  time  when  honey  was  coming  in  freely. 
This  may  in  a  general  way  be  prevented  by  ehadinor,  ventilating,  and 
providing  room  in  advancement  of  the  bees'  requirements.  If  this  is 
neglected  for  only  twenty-four  hours,  and  queen  cells  are  commenced, 
no  after  management  wUl  prevent  swarming.  If  the  swarms  are  not 
lost  it  is  therefore  advifable  to  use  them  in  some  manner. 

During  the  past  few  days  we  have  been  consulted  as  to  the  best 
means  of  utilising  numerous  swarms  and  cants.  We  recommended 
putting  two  or  more  casts  together,  first  sprinkling  them  with  flour, 
allowing  the  queens  to  settle  the  matter  of  supremacy  between  them- 
selves. It  is  also  an  advantage  to  unite  a  cast  to  a  first  swarm  when  it 
is  desirable  to  control  the  increase.  The  old  queen  should  first  be 
removed ;  the  colony  will  then  be  headed  by  a  young  queen.  If  they 
have  been  hived  in  frame  hives  the  frames  may  be  lifted  out  and 
placed  alternately  in  a  hive.  If  this  is  done  quietly  no  fighting  will 
take  place  at  this  season.  Should  there  be  any  doubt  in  the  matter 
sprinkle  the  bees  with  flour,  which  is  much  better  than  using  syrup 
for  that  purpose,  as  the  latter  often  causes  robbing. 

Introducing  Young  Queens. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  to  be  successful  in  bee  management 
attention  must  be  paid  to  rearing  young  queens.  If  previous  instruc- 
tions have  been  carried  out  there  will  now  be  numerous  young  queens 
in  the  apiary  ready  for  introducing  to  such  colonies  as  require  them. 
As  has  been  often  stated,  a  queen  is  usually  at  her  best  the  second 
year,  therefore  stocks  which  are  headed  by  aged  queens,  which  in 
some  instances  will  doubtless  not  have  done  as  well  as  was  expected 
should  be  removed,  and  a  young  queen  hatched  this  year,  and  duly 
laying,  introduced.  It  is  important  that  the  queen  is  fertile,  other- 
wise she  may  turn  out  a  failure. 

There  are  various  ways  of  introducing  queens,  and  many  elaborate 
cages  are  mode  for  that  purpose,  but,  as  in  many  other  things,  the 
simplest  way  is  the  best.  More  often  than  otherwise  when  introducing 
a  queen  to  a  stock  from  which  the  old  queen  has  been  removed  we  do 
not  use  a  cage  of  any  description,  but  go  quietly  at  night  and  turn 
back  the  comer  of  the  quilt,  and  let  the  queen  run  down  between  the 
frames ;  they  are  then  covered  up  again  and  not  disturbed  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  when  the  queen  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  be  found 
all  right. 

lliose  who  are  nervous  of  this  plan  may  make  a  cage  out  of  a 
piece  of  perforated  zinc,  which  will  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 
Take  a  piece  of  zinc  about  5  inches  square  and  turn  down  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  edge  at  right  angles.  These  edges  are  pressed  into  the 
comb  which  forms  a  cage  for  the  queen.  The  bees  will  feed  her 
through  the  small  holes  in  the  zinc.  -  If  liberated  in  about  .forty 
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eight  hours  the  bees  will  take  readily  to  her.  If  food  is  scarce 
feed  with  thin  syrup  for  a  few  days.  This  will  encourage  breeding. — 
An  English  Bee-kebpeb. 


Bee-keeping  a  Nuisance. — The  right  to  keep  bees  in  a  conerested 
district  was  contested  in  Bath  County  Court  last  week.  A  Miss  Kerley 
sued  ber  next  door  neighbour  for  £50  damages,  caused  her  by  defendant's 
bees.  She  was  badly  stung  twiee,  and  the  bees  frequented  her  garden  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  had  to  let  it  go  practically  out  of  cultivation. 
The  jury  awarded  her  £10,  and  the  Judge  granted  an  injunction  with 
costs  on  the  higher  scale. 


^\  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to  *'  The  Editor,'*  a,  &oae  Rill  Ko«d, 
^RTandawortli,  S.lir.,  and  VOT  to  12,  Mitre  Court  ChamberB, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  priyately  to 
any  of  our  oorrespondents,  seeking  information  on  nuitters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
nnjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
be  desirML  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeayour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
tiie  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nom  de  plume$  are  given 
lor  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  imder- 
take  to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  eannot 
be  inserted. 

Death's  Head  Moth  (TT.  C.).— The  moth  is  the  largest  of  the  British 
kinds,  the  spread  of  the  wini^s  being,  in  your  specimen,  over  5  indies* 
and  is  oalled  ^  Death's  Head  Moth,"  Acherontia  atropos.  It  is  nootumaU 
flying  at  night,  and  abstracting  nectar  from  flowers  by  means  of  its  long 
proboscis.  When  alarmed  it  makes  a  sharp  squeaking  plaintiire  cry,  not 
unlike  the  squeak  of  a  bat  or  a  mouse.  It  has  also  been  charged  with 
entering  bee  hives  and  sipping  the  honey.  Its  caterpillar  feeds  on 
Potato  tops  or  the  leaves  of  Potatoes,  sometimes  on  common  Jasmine,  and 
also  on  the  *Tea  Tree*'  (Lycinm).  It  usually  hides  by  day,  and  eomes 
out  in  the  evening  or  at  night  to  feed.  When  full  grown  the  caterpillar 
is  of  great  size,  measuring  4  or  5  inches  in  length.  Hand-picking  it  the 
best  remedy,  the  caterpillar  being  easily  seen  in  twilight  or  even  moon- 
light 

LadT  Downa's  Orapes  Blaekened  and  Bhrlyelled  (J7.  IT.).— The  berries 
are  scslded*  It  ooonrs  generally  when  the  berries  are  more  than  half 
grown,  finished  stoning,  and  just  before  oommemnng  to  colour.  According 
to  Mr.  Barron's  **  Vines  and  Vine  Culture,"  page  98,  scalding  **  is  caused 
through  late  or  imperfect  ventilation  on  some  bright  sunny  morning 
whilst  the  internal  atmosphere,  and  even  the  berries,  are  saturated  with 
mobture.  The  varieties  most  subject  to  this  affection  are  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Lady  Downe*s."  This  aceords  with  our  experience. 
The  only  preventive  is  to  admit  a  little  air  constantly,  maintain  a  gentle 
warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes,  so  as  to  keep  the  air  of  the  house  in 
motion,  encourage  evaporation  from  the  Iwrries,  and  prevent  the  deposi- 
tion of  moistnre  upon  them.  Then  inorease  the  ventilation  early  in  the 
morning,  not  later  than  by  the  time  the  ssn  aots  upon  the  honse,  and 
have  it  free  during  the  day,  especially  the  early  part.  This  allows  die 
atmospheric  moistnre  expanded  by  the  snn  heat  to  escape,  the  l>erries  to 
heat  equally  with  the  surrounding  air,  and  they  eiraporating,  instead  of 
having  moisture  condensed  on  them,  and  afterwards  heated  by  the  sun  or 
surrounding  air,  do  not  scald.  The  liability  to  scalding  only  extends 
over  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  for  when  commenced  and  advanced  in 
colouring  there  is  no  danger  of  the  affection — at  least  not  in  the  case  of 
Lady  Downe's.  The  temperature  from  fire  heat  need  not  exceed  65^  to 
7(f ;  the  chief  point  is  to  ffive  ur,  some  constantly — i.«.,  all  night-^and 
inerease  it  very  early  in  &e  morning,  or  in  advance  of  the  sun  acting 
powerfnlly  upon  the  structure,  then,  or  on  dull  days,  keeping  moistnre 
from  Uie  berries*-  We  have  seen  Vines  syringed  in  Uie  evening  against 
red  spider,  and  precautions  not  taken  to  ventilate  through  the  night  and 
inorease  it  early  the  following  day,  the  orop  on  Lady  Downe's  being 
oonseqnently  half  or  more  scalded. 
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Book  on  Tomato  Diseases  (^Regular  Headery^^We  are  unable  to  give 
the  title  and  publisher  of  the  best  book  dealing  with  the  diseases  of 
Tomatoes,  and  particularly  the  spot  and  sleepy  diseases.  The  Tarious 
diseases  have  been  from  time  to  time  treated  of  in  our  columns,  and  also 
illustrated  from  affected  specimens.  This  was,  presumably,  before  you 
became  a  *'  regular  reader.*'  Perhaps  you  have  Mr.  Igguldten's  manual 
on  **  Tomato  Culture,**  Is.  l}d..  post  free,  from  the  publisher,  12,  Mitre 
Court  Chambers.  Like  others  of  the  most  successful  enltivators  he  does 
not  go  into  a  fright  over  fungoid  and  other  enemies,  but  adopts  the  best 
preventive  measures  with  gratifying  succesi.  His  routine  is  described  in 
the  manual. 

Bleeding  from  Stems  of  Aranoaria  imhrioata(r.  if.). — The  trees  that 
have  hsd  holes  bored  in  them  with  a  **^  inch  bit**  and  are  bleeding,  or 
exuding  turpentine  or  resinous  matter  very  much/*  will  probably  die, 
especially  if  the  fermentation  be  not  checked.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
any  salt  or  chemical  in  what  you  send.  We  should  eject  methylated 
spirit  into  the  holes  and  stop  them  with  French  polish  and  **  tow,*' 
forcing  into  the  b  )re-holes  with  a  stickler  iron  rammer,  and  level  with  the 
outside  of  the  wood,  dressing  externally  over  the  stopping,  and  extending 
slightly  over  *he  bark  with  the  polish,  usin^  a  brush,  and  giving  two  or 
three  coats  so  as  to  make  all  quite  smooth. 

Xnseat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  Diseased  (Jardinere), — ^The  Grapes  are 
both  shanked  and  scalded.  The  shanking  affects  the  footstalks  of  the 
berries,  causing  them  to  wither  and  die,  and  the  berries  cease  swelling — if 
affected  early,  turn  brown,  shrivel,  and  fiUI.  The  shanking  also  affects 
the  branchlets  of  the  bunch,  causing  the  stem  to  wither  wholly  or  in  part, 
when  the  berries  also  shrivel  more  or  loss,  just  as  the  sap  is  cut  off« 
Scalding  affects  a  psrt  of  the  berry,  not  often  the  whole,  the  flesh  shrink- 
ing and  forming  a  deeply  depressed  patch  on  the  berry,  this  turning  brown 
or  black,  while  the  rest  of  the  berry  remains  sound.  The  shanking  is 
caused  by  defective  root  action,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  if  the  soil  be 
sodden  and  sour,  but  lifting  and  laying  the  roots  in  more  suitable  material 
near  the  surface,  providing  thorough  drainage.  Of  course,  the  border  may 
be  temporarily  damaged  from  excessiTe  supplies  of  water,  want  of  lime,  or 
other  cause  of  a  cultural  character.  We  have  known  a  dressing  of  best 
chalk  lime,  air- slaked,  1  lb.  per  square  yard,  make  a  considerable 
difference,  especially  by  encouraging  as  much  lateral  growth  on  the  Vines 
as  could  have  full  exposure  to  light.  This  procedure  would  not  do  an^ 
harm  but  good,  therefore  we  should  applv  the  lime  forthwith*  even  if  it 
were  left  on  the  surface,  though  it  would  be  better  lightly  pointed  in,  but 
not  disturbing  the  roots.  The  scalding  is  caused  through  late  or  imperfect 
ventilation,  and  is  fully  referred  to  in  reply  to  '*  H.  H.,**  in  this  week's 
issue.  The  drip  from  the  roof  should  certsinly  be  rectified,  the  putty 
being  probably  defective,  or  the  glass  and  woodwork  out  of  repair. 

Diseased  Hawthorn  and  Beeeh  CFungut). — ^The  Hawthorn  is  affected 
in  the  current  gear's  wood,  leaves,  and  **  haws,'*  by  the  Hawthorn  rust 
fungus,  RoBstelia  lacerate,  and  one  of  the  worst  cases  we  have  seen.  It 
is  the  cBcidium  or  cluster-cup  form  of  the  fungus  called  Gymnospo- 
rangium  davarissforme,  which— the  t(«Ieuto  spore  layers — ^is  produced  on 
Jnniperis  communis.  The  ceeidium  form,  Rcestelia  lacerata,  oeoasionally 
attacks  Apple  growths,  leaves,  and  fruits,  but  is  commonly  met  with  on 
species  of  Cratssgns,  and  occurs  abundantly  in  smaller  or  larger  grouf  a 
on  orange-yellow  swollen  blotches,  though  frequently,  as  in  your  ease, 
eovering  large  areas,  especially  on  fruit  (haws),  and  is  ninally  aooom- 
panied  by  contortions  and  other  deformations.  The  peridia  or  duster- 
cups,  are  flask-shaped  when  young,  later  cylindrical  cup-shaped,  dirty 
white,  rupturing  longitndinallv  to  various  depths  into  numerous  eieet  or 
somewhat  outwardly  inclinedf  lobes.  The  spores  are  orange-yellow, 
giving  that  colour  to  the  swollen  blotches.  We  should  spray  or  svringe 
the  trees  or  bushes  with  hot  water,  130°  to  185^  and  follow  in  the 
course  of  a  week  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of 
sulphur),  1  OS.  to  3  gallons  of  water.  In  the  spring,  before  or  when 
the  buds  commence  unfolding,  repeat  the  spraying  with  Che  solution  of 
liver  of  sulphur,  and  spray  again  with  the  solution  st  a  strength  of 
1  OS.  to  10  gallons  of  wster  when  fairly  in  leat  sgain  before  flowering,  and 
again  or  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over.  Of  course  an  eye  should  be 
kept  on  Junipers,  and  if  they  produce  ** cedar  apples"  or  spumous 
yellow  bodies,  out  off  the  affected  parts  promptly  and  bum  them.  But 
we  have  repeatedly  observed  Hawthorn  rust  in  great  abundance  in 
places  where  Junipers  were  not  to  be  found  within  a  wide  radius.  The 
fungoid-like  growth  on  the  Beech  is  the  cottony  floeculence  produced  by 
the  Beech  bug  or  scale,  Crytococcus  fsgi,  whioh  is  very  common  on 
trees  in  some  localities,  and  renders  them  **  white  from  top  to  tiottom.**  It 
has  killed  several  large  trees  in  many  places  where  steps  were  not  taken 
to  prevent  its  spread.  In  no  case  of  affection  have  we  known  the  insect 
to  spare  its  victim  or  the  tree  to  master  the  attack.  It  is  often  con- 
founded with  Beech  ohermes,  C.  fagi,  but  this  only  produces  patches  of 
white  floeculence  here  and  there  on  the  stem  and  branches,  and,  of, 
course,  mostly  infests  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  and  causes  their  pre- 
mature fall  The  Crytococcus  or  Beech  scale,  on  the  other  hand,  givea 
the  tree  a  white  scurvy  appearance,  and  attscks  every  part,  even  the 
exposed  roots,  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  If  3'ou  look  at  the  scale  yon  may 
perhaps  see  that  the  eggs  exist  in  millions  ;  the  young  hatch  out  from  thia 
time  up  to  October  or  later,  and  not  a  few  hibernate  in  the  **  shell  *'  until 
the  storms  of  winter  have  oome  and  gone.  The  best  cure,  on  a  small 
scale,  is  treatment  with  methylated  spirit,  using  a  clean,  half-worn,  paint 
brush,  and  brushing  down  the  trees  from  top  to  bottom,  so  as  to  wet  the- 
insects,  their  eggs,  and  the  bark,  reaching  into  the  crerices.  We  have 
used  this  with  effect  on  small  trees,  and  also  tar  water,  1  part  of  sas 
tar  to  1000  parts  water,  boiling  the  tar  in  a  little  water  for  about  half  as 
hour,  and  then  adding  the  remainder  of  the  water.    On  a  large  scale  gas 
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Uqaor  from  gM  worki,  dilnud  witb  fits  time*  its  bulk  of  watm,  aod 
•pplipd  to  the  Bten.  Ilmbi,  and  branches  with  a  aiiS  biuab,  taking  s*re 
nnt  to  allow  nmniDg  down,  ypt  rtaching  into  every  crack,  acta  well  od 
the  peat  if  done  thorounhly.  The  xarioui  advertiicd  iniecticidoa  ar*  alio 
cthMiT*.  SfriDge  with  hot  water,  if  nolbinic  clae  can  b*  had  ;  but  there 
ia  notbioK  like  a  bniih,  lonewhat  atilT,  Cot  acale,  and  that  rarcbarged 
with  methylated  spirit,  (ar  water,  or  fta  liquor,  aa  before  staled. 

VamM  of  PUnta. — We  only  undertake  to  name  ipaoiei  of  col^Tated 
pUnta,  Dot  wild  flowers,  or  Tarietiaa  that  baie  originated  from  aeeda  and 
tanned  flcriats'  flowers.  Flowering  speoimena  are  neoeuory  of  flowering 
plaata,  and  Fen  l^onda  ahoald  bear  spores.  Specimens  ahonld  anire  In 
»  fi«sh  state  in  aeenrely  tied  Snu  bozea.  Th>ii  papar  boxea  arriTe  in  a 
flattened  state.  Slightly  damp  mots,  soft  green  ktiim,  or  learaa  form  the 
bettpackii^,  dry  wool  or  paper  the  worst.  Thoa*  arrive  in  the  beat 
oendition  that  are  aa  closely  or  firmly  packed  in  aoft  fieen  ft««h  graaa,  aa 
to  ramain  nnmoted  by  shaldcg.  No  apecimena  ahonld  be  taot  to  rnit  in 
tka  poat  ofBce  orer  Sunday,  on  whieh  day  there  is  no  deliTerir  of  postal 
■aatto-  in  LondiKi.  tipecimena  in  partially  Sited  boxes  an  inTuiahly 
injured  or  spoiled  by  being  dashed  to  and  fro  hi  transit.  Not  more  than 
six  apeeimens  cilB  be  named  at  onoe,  and  the  nnmbers  should  be  visible 
without  nntying  the  ligatures.  It  being  often  difRcult  to  separate  them 
«4ian  the  paper  is  damp.  {J.  Jf.V— As  has  been  many  times  slated, 
the  last  time  on  psge  B7.  July  30th,  Peachpi  and  NectariDes  cannot  be 
named  without  folly  developed  leaves,  and  information  as  to  the  Bowers 
bdog  tars*  or  small  This  information  did  not  arrive  till  the  floe,  thoQgb 
cmaSed,  frait  was  decayed.  It  is  probably  the  excellent  variety  Grosse 
Miirnoitne.  There  ia  a  Nectarine  named  BsIk°*"i-  (<?■  JI.  F.}. — t, 
Soiidago  virganrea  ;  3,  Harpslinm  rigidnm  Miss  Hellish  i  3,  Chrysan- 
tbamnm  maximDm  ;  4,  Veronica  spica!ta ;  G,  Scablosacsncawea.  (f.  P.). 
— t,  aZtMlbera  Lamarckisna  :  2,  Spirna  Billardi ;  S.  Folemonlum 
«mmlann  Tarieratnm ;  4,  CEnothfra  laraxacifolia  alba ;  5,  Inula 
ylandDloaa  :  6,  Olearia  Baaati.  {R.  P.  X].— tdelia  oriapa ;  the  Fern  is 
Adiantnm  FacotU.  (.H.  M.\—\,  Asparagns  deflexos  :  2.  A.  SprengerL 
iJ.M.'i.—l,  The  Loquat  (Eriobotrya  japonica^  ;  S,  Sedum  glancum  ; 
S,  8.  acre  ;  4,  Taxns  baccata,  the  common  Yew  ;  ff.  Rose  Campion 
<AsnMtemina  coronaiia). 

GARDENERS'  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 

IKSTITnTIONS 

Thr  Gardioiebb'  Rotal  Benevolent  iNSTiTniiON. — Secretary, 
Vx.  O.  J.  ToKram.  I'^  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 

United  Horticultdbal  Benefit  and  Provident  SociBTr, — 
Biemary,  Hr.  W.  Collina.  9.  Martindale  BAad.  Balham.  London,  R.W. 

FOTAT.  Gakdenebs'  Oephab  Yvvrv.— Stcretan;  Mr,  Brian  Wynne, 
^DaMalu).  

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— July  26th. 

ATEBAOB  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— FEUIT. 

B.d.     s.d.  I  B.d.    a.  d. 

Apples,  Tasmaniao,  cats    13  0to2a  Oi  tlelons      each 

Chfrriei.  )  nieve       B  0      8  0  ' 

..  cooking,  aieve  af  34  lbs.  A 
Comnle,  red.  per  sievs  ...     i 

Pip,  rreen,  per<ira.  ...  & 
GcKweberriri.  }  rieve  ...  fi 
OTefiigaies.boxat40to4S     1 

Grapes,  black    I 

Lemona,  case   14 

Kedarinee,  per  doz.        ,„     B 
Anivals  of  Cherrin  hravy. 

ATERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRICES. -VEGETABLES. 


Bock 

I  Peacliep.  prr  »n.  .. 
)  Pears,  Calirnmian.  c 
)    Pinea.  St.  Hichael't, 


1  S  :  Ratpherriea.  doz.  punnets  I 
RO  Strawberries,  outdoor,  bskt  < 
0  0  „  peck    : 


•.i  sieve 


inn»d>,  i  bushel     10      0 


Bert,  Red,  doa!.:.     

Cabbages,  per  laH; 

Oanliflowera,  doa , 

Olery.  n-w,  pet  bundle  .„ 

Endive,  dos "! 

Herbe,  bunofa    

Lm^  bunch    ..,    .„    ... 

Tomato  trade  flrmer; 


I  0  to  2  0  :  Lettnee,  doi I 

id      2  0' Mu»brooms.lh ( 

S  6    Uuitard  and  Cress,  punnet  I 

"  "    Onioni,  bait,  about  1  cvrt.  ' 

Panley,  dot.  btinchea    ...  '. 

Pesa,  per  buahel       1 

Potatoes,  cwt ,.    ..,  i 


4  0  '  Shallots,  lb 

0  0  ,  SpiuBch,  per  buahel... 
4  0   Tomatoes,  per  doz.  Iba. 

2  0    Tumipfcbunoh 

0  0  .  Vegetable  Uarroi 


doz.    IB      SO 


ATEBAGE  WHOLESALE   PRICES.— CUT  FL0WEB8. 


8  0to4 


Uaidenbair     Fern,    doi. 


Geraninm, 


arlet,     dos 


Iris,  per  doz,  banohea 

IJlium  Harris!,  12  bloumi  o  u 

„  lnirifloruin,12blooms  10 

UlyoftheyBl1ay,l!apraTS  8  0 

Uwgnentea,  doa,   tmchs.  I  0 


I  S      8  6'Migiionette,'doz.'bun<:faes  ' 

4  0       li  0  '  Orchids,  var.,  doz.  blooms  : 

1  li       S  G  j  Pelargoniums,  doi.  bncha.  ' 

R«ea  (indoor),  doi ! 

4  0       8  Oi      „    Red,  doi 1 

„   Tea.  white,  doa.     ... 

„    Tellow,  doi.  (Perlea)  ! 

„   Bihne,  dos : 

lilai,  bunch I 


0    IS  Ol 


PLANTS 

Ut  FOTB. 

•.d. 

1  1) 

...    fi  oiose  0 

Foliate  plaoU,  var.,  «aab 

1  Oto50 

...  19  0    86  0 

Aspidiit™,  specimen 

...  16  0    20  0 

Heliotropes,  dos.     

L^um  IS^,  do 

...  18  0    94  0 

.     ...  12  0    80  0 

Hsrguerite  Daisy,  doz.  ... 

.1  (1 

...    9  0    18  0 

.     ...  80  0     GO  0 

Myrtle*,  doz 

«  0 

Euonjmua,  tsr.,  doi 

...    6  0    18  0 

.     ...     4  0    18  0 

Picas  elutica,  each . 

....     1  0      7  0 

Be 

ddiog  out  plants  in  variety  from  8s.  doi. 

THE  GREAT  EXODUS. 

A  gbeateb  and  more  importnat  movement  than  the  one  chronicled 
by  the  prophet  Moaea. 

The  elTect  of  that  eiodna  has  been  seen  and  felt,,  and  we  koonr  all 
that  cau  be  known  of  it  and  its  reaulta.  Of  this  other  exodua  we  at 
preraot  know  little,  nor  can  we  divine  nhere  the  end  wilt  be — of  that 
oar  children  will  wnte  and  speak.  It  ia  only  of  late  years  that  this 
movement  fans  been  obaerred,  but  now  every  dsf  aees  the  circle 
widening  and  th«  travellers  increaaiog.  An  active,  trained,  energetic 
man  is  soon  roufed,  his  lethargic  neighbour  alumben  on — you  can 
rouae  him,  and  then  perhaps  ha  requirea  a  great  deal  of  coaxing  to 
become  dormant  again.  He  haa  got  an  idea  aod  he  keeps  it,  wbetber 
right  or  wrong. 

If  is  the  course  of  a  long  life  a  laboqrer  migrated  from  one  parish 
to  another,  it  was  the  extent  of  bis  travels.  Diutance  bad  no  charm 
for  him.  His  little  world  centred  ronnd  his  own  church  tower  or 
within  reach  of  his  favourite  chapel.  All  were  his  friends  and  early 
companions,  lie  craved  no  other;  he  was  shy  of  straiigerg,  doubtful  of 
their  honesty,  perfectly  assured  of  their  inferiority  to  hiriuelf  and  his 
people.  The  fields  were  faia  own  by  right  of  the  tilling  he  gave  them, 
and  he  desired  nothing  better  than  to  work  as  his  fatlieru  had  clone  on 
the  same  farm,  the  daily  moDOtony  being  the  joy  of  his  life. 

He  knew  of  do  other  world  save  and  except  periiapa  that  far 
distant  terra  incognita  America,  and  he  oonaidered  those  who  went 
there  were  doing  an  awfully  risky  tbin^.  They  might  return — they 
generally  did  n(,t.  Town  life  was  to  blm  abhorrent ;  the  crowd,  the 
noiae,  the  hurry  of  life,  dazed  and  wearied  withont  graiifying,  and  he 
thankfully  sought  again  his  peaceful  home.  His  espirations  for  his 
Boua  were  that  they  might  plough  a  straight  furrow,  take  the  prize 
for  the  beet  built  stack,  and  rise  to  the  dizzy  height  of  farm  foreman 
or  small  working  farmer.  The  girla  could  find  places  in  the  houses  of 
the  gentry,  that  were  in  many  cases  training  schools  in  miniature. 
The  vicarage,  too,  must  be  aupplied,  and  the  large  farmers  required 
useful  stron;;  servants  to  minister  to  the  vanta  uf  the  great  house- 
hold, consisting  aa  they  did  of  master,  mistress,  chililren,  and  farm 
servants,  where  all  the  baking  and  brewing  was  done  at  home, 
quantities  of  poultry  reared,  and  sucking  calves  fed. 

Take  the  village  of  to-day ;  go  round  to  the  houses  of  the  best 
labonrersi  Bak  where  their  sona  and  daughters  are.  First  look  at  the 
parents  ;  all  verging  on  middle  age,  no  young  lusty  men  among  ihem. 
The  young  folks  are  scattered  to  the  four  wiuds;  London  gets  the 
better  half.  Those  wiio  have  taken  kindly  to  education  aie  now  found 
in  the  schools,  on  bank  stools,  aa  shop  walkers.  Policemen  are 
recruited  greatly  from  what  used  to  be  tbe  agricultural  centres, 
Thonaaoda  go  on  "the  line"  in  one  capacity  or  other.  The  smart 
"light  weights"  turn  to  the  racing  stables,  or  become  aecond  horse- 
men, or  dapper  grooms.  Some  few  take  to  the  woods  as  heepcra,  and 
they  continue  most  in  touch  with  the  land.    Some  others  turn  to 
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gardening,  but  all,  or  the  greater  part,  leave  the  land.  Village  after 
villace  is  depopulated.  Thobe  who  have  uo  particular  bent  take  the 
ininipg  districts ;  few  become  soldiers  or  sailors — the  work  is  too 
badly  paid. 

The  great  grievance,  too,  is  that  those  men  who  remain  in  the 
villages  are  infer:or  workpeople.  Not  only  do  they  put  Jess  of  them- 
selves into  their  worlr,  but  they  are  so  content  with  modiocrity — 
anything  to  tide  the  time  over  to  bring  round  Satnrday  night. 

This  great  exoflns  cuts  two  ways.  The  towns  are  getting  ever- 
filled  ;  they  teem  with  population  :  their  people  are  content  to  crowd 
together  to  the  uti»ost  that  the  1  iw  will  allow ;  they  are  lowering  the 
Titality  of  the  nation ;  they  are  weakening  the  physical  forces — the 
rac«  will,  and  is,  degeneratintr. 

People  cannot  live  in  close  thoroughfares  without  detriment  to 
health.  Think  of  the  poor  puny  babies,  whose  birthright  ought  to  be, 
and  WAP,  fresh  air.  Compare  the  sturdy  little  rascal  i)laying  out  in 
the  village  street  or  on  the  green  with  his  pale  attenuated  brother  of 
the  alley.  Think  of  the  work  fn  close  shops  and  factories,  and  then 
think  of  the  work  under  God's  fair  open  sky.  Think  of  what  this 
means  for  future  generations. 

Then  back  again  to  village  life.  How  is  work  going  to  be  accom- 
plished without  hands  ?  True,  machinery  can  do  a  great  deal,  but 
we  need  guiding  hands  for  the  machinery.  There  is  no  machine  yet 
to  tend  cattle ;  there  is  no  machine  to  till  and  sow  and  reap  without 
the  aid  of  man  ;  and  the  farmer's  difficulties  are  getting  most  serious. 
In  £.  Anglia  the  questiou  is  a  burning  one ;  in  the  northern  counties 
we  are  at  our  wits*  end  ;  we  pay  more  than  we  can  afford  in  propor- 
tion to  our  profits  (save  the  mark  !),  and  yet  we  cannot  get  adequate 
labour.    Our  cottages  are  improved  ;  Tre  have  lessened  the  hours;  we 

have  minimised  work ;  we  have  provided  allotments ;  we  have  done 
our  best,  and  yet  our  men  leave  us  without  apparent  regret. 

Is  it  the  monotony  of  the  country  life  ?  Is  it  the  lack  of  excite- 
ment ?  What  do  they  want  ?  There  is  a  craving  which  is  fast 
becoming  a  disease — ^a  disease  which  is  affecting  all  classes  alike — 
and  the  craving  is  for  amusement  in  every  form  and  shape.  '^All 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.'.'  But  all  the  play  that 
Jack  gets  now  makes  him  a  dissatisfied,  fretful  boy.  The  peasants 
of  rural  England  hsve  been  the  source  of  her  glory.  The  peasant 
race  is  dying  out,  and  we  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  it.  Some  few 
of  the  wisest  and  most  far-seeing  may  be  kept  at  home  by  the 
allurements  of  small  holdings,  but  the  work  is  too  arduous  and  the 
remuneration  too  uncertain  to  attract  the  multitude. 

There  may  be  a  reaction  some  time — we  shall  not  live  to  see  it. 
The  pleasures  (?)  and  advantages  of  town  life  may  be  too  dearly 
bought.  The  nation  is  rather  like  a  spoilt  child,  that  must  be  allowed 
to  have  its  own  will ;  presently  it  will  awake  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
mndeagreat  mistalie,  that  it  has  clutched  the  shadow  and  lost  the 
substance — got  their  pleasure,  lost  their  stamina. 

More  money  in  the  pccket  is  very  pleasant,  but  as  a  woman  was 
telling  us  the  other  day,  the  hand  is  never  out  of  the  pocket  in  the 
town.  The  shopkeepers  strive  to  create  artificial  wants;  things  are 
tempting,  and  so  cheap.  Entertainments  (also  cheap)  allure  on  every 
side — Id.  here,  2d.  there,  the  thing  Is  done,  money  circulates.  The 
man  is  individually  no  better,  but  rather  worse,  as  he  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  indiscriminate  spending.  Example  forces  him  into  much,  his 
own  inclination  into  more.  The  children  learn  the  same  habits,  and 
no  wonder,  when  they  see  their  parents  deny  themselves  nothing:.  If 
the  pleasures  and  recreations  wore  of  an  improving  sort  we  should  say 
less ;  but,  putting  that  aside,  men  appear  to  forget  that  it  was  not  for 
pleasure  they  were  sent  into  the  world.  Work  must  come  first; 
pleasure  is  a  handmaid,  not  a  mistress. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  heavy  storms  of  last  week  did  serious  damage  to  the  best  crons  : 
one  farmer  has  CO  acres  of  Wheat  as  fiat  as  if  it  had  been  rolled,  and  all 
the  most  promising  crops  ore  terribly  knocked  about.  Fortunately  there 
has  been  tittle  hail,  and  the  rain  has  benefited  tho  Barleys,  which  this 
year  are  almost  invariably  light.  There  has  been  only  slight  rain  since  wo 
wrote  last,  and  the  hay  harvest  is  now  completed.  The  results  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality  are  about  an  average,  but  perhaps  the  quantity 
may  be  slightly  below  normal. 

Potatoes  have  done  well.  Second  earlies  are  now  ready  for  lifting, 
and  are  a  good  size,  better  than  last  year,  and  of  (rood  quality.  Prices 
are  not  good,  and  have  a  tendency  to  fall.  The  later,  or  we  may  call 
them  the  roainerop  varieties,  have  just  had  the  rain  they  wanted,  and 
must  now  do  well.  Heavy  Joly  rains  do  Potatoes  more  good  than  in 
any  other  month.  We  hoar  a  good  deal  of  spraying,  and  no  doubt  on 
heavy  and  low-lying  lands  it  may  be  a  wise  precaution  to  spray,  but  we 
fancy  that  on  dry  soils,  as  we  have  observed  before,  it  is  wiser  to  grow 


only  nardy  and  robost  kinds,  and  leave  them  to  make  the  best  of  natnral 
conditions. 

Some  farmers  are  taking  the  kmbs  from  the  ewes,  and  it  will  soon  be 
time  that  all  did  so.  The  best  plan  is  to  leave  the  lambs  in  their  old 
pasture,  and  take  the  fwes  right  away  to  as  poor  a  pasture  as  can  bo 
found.  It  is  also  advisable  to  keep  rhem  up  at  night  for  a  eouple  of 
nights  in  a  foldyard  if  a  p0(  r  posture  is  not  available.  A  full  belly  and 
wet  lair  have  a  tendency  to  cause  downfall  in  the  udder^a  very  fatal 
disease  amongst  sheep. 

The  ewes  must  bo  most  carefully  watched,  and  the  milk  drawn  frooa 
them  if  necessary.  On  the  slightest  symptom  of  hardness  in  the  udder 
give  '6  czs.  of  Epsom  valtp,  and  half  ounce  of  ground  ginger  in  a  littlw 
gruel,  with  4  ozs.  of  treacle.    The  next  remedy  is  the  knife. 


AUSTRALIAN  AGRICULTURE. 

Although  the  pastoral  industry  has  lonflr'predominated  in  XewSontb 
Wales,  the  increased  attention  given  to  agriculture  during  the  last  few 
years  has  caused  a  somewhat  rapid  extension  of  the  mised  fanning 
system,  which  appears  to  afford  the  best  means  of  enabling  settlers  \o 
successfully  i^ithbtand  the  depressing  influence  of  unfavourable  seasons. 
The  surface  contour  of  the  colony  has  been  compared  with  portions  of  an 
unturned  plate,  the  ridge  representing  the  dividing  range  forming  the 
table  lands,  with,  outside,  the  coas'al  zone,  and  inside,  the  western 
districts  or  interior.  Consequent  upon  the  remarkably  varied  climates 
found  in  tho  colony,  the  products  of  cold,  temperate,  and  sub  tropical 
countries  can  be  grown  within  its  limits. 

The  coastal  climate  embraces  an  area  of  88,200  square  miles,  with  an 
average  annual  rainfall  of  44*98  inches,  varying  from  64  inches  on  the 
coait  to  31-48  at  the  foot  of  the  dividing  range.  The  northern  portion  ia 
subtropical.thechief  crops  being  Maize  and  Sugar  Cane.  FromMaeleay 
River  to  the  south,  with  a  cooler  clmate,  the  chief  summer  crops  ar» 
Maize,  oaten  hay,  Potatoes,  Lucerne,  Pun.pkins,  Melons,  Grapes,  and 
othf r  fruits ;  winter  crops,  Wh(  at,  oaten  hay,  and  Potatoes,  whilst 
dairying  fa  largely  followed. 

The  climate  of  the  table-lands  covers  an  area  of  84,900  square  miles, 
with  an  average  annual  rainfall  of  30*84  inches,  varying  between  35  inches 
on  the  east  to  25  inches  on  the  west.  The  northern  table-land.  New 
England,  grows  Sugar  Beet  and  all  kinds  of  English  crops.  To  the  sontb 
Wheat  is  the  chief  crop,  whilst  dairying  is  extensively  carried  on. 

The  area  of  the  western  or  interior  districts  is  187,600  square  milee, 
with  a  rainfall  varying  between  21*6  inches  at  the  foot  of  the  range  and 
9  inches  west  of  the  Darling,  and  characterised  by  dimness,  long  hot 
summers,  cool  winters,  irregulsr  rainfall,  and  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
seasons.  Near  the  range  Wheat  is  largely  grown,  especially  in  the 
Hiverina ;  Lucerne  does  well,  exceptionally  so  under  irrigation.  The 
region  is  eminently  suited  for  drying  fruit,  of  which  many  kinds  grow 
luxuriantly  ;  the  cost  of  transport  is,  however,  an  obstacle  to  production 
for  other  than  local  requirements.  Most  of  the  available  land  require* 
clearing.  This  costs  from  15s.  per  acre  in  sparsely  timbered  country,  up 
to  £30  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  northern  districts.  Various  labour- 
saving;  appliances  have  been  introduced  for  pulling  down  trees  and^ 
extracting  stumps.  The  system  of  partially  clearing  land  ia  sometimea 
followed  ;  scrub  and  small  trees  are  cut  out,  large  trees  being  ringbsrked. 
This  accelerates  the  ultimate  clearing,  for  when  the  trees  become  dry  they 
arc  easily  burned.    Meantime  the  ground  is  cropped. 

Metayage  (lessee  paying  a  share  of  the  produce  to  lessor,  in  lien  of  a> 
money  rent)  is  carried  out  here  and  there,  in  some  cases  with  advantage.. 
Direct  ownership  by  the  cultivator  it,  however,  of  the  greatest  benefit  ta 
him.  Fences  of  various  types  are  used  in  subdividing  the  land ;  those- 
most  commonly  erected  being  post  tpp-rail  and  six  wires  (costing  up  to 
£80  a  mile),  post  and  three  or  four  rails,  post  and  five  or  six  wirea  (costing 
as  low  as  £18  per  mile  where  droppers  are  used  for  keeping  wires  apart, 
the  posts  being  further  apart  than  usual)  ;  sometimes  loga  are  laid  dogleg* 
fashion.  Where  timber  is  plentiful  fences  can  be  erected  vory  chesply. 
Barbed  wire  is  very  largely  used,  and  is  invaluable  for  keeping  in  animats- 
having  a  tendency  to  stray.  Wheat  is  becominsr  a  leading  crop  in  tbe 
western  and  tableland  districts,  where  Maise,  Barley,  Oats,  and  other, 
cereals  are  plentifully  grown.  Roots  and  legunlinous  crops  are  abundant,. 
also  fodder  plants  of  every  description. 

Msny  useful  plants  remain,  however,  neglected,  especially  fibre  plants,, 
oil  producers,  plerfnme  plants,  tanning  materials,  dyes,  starch  plants^, 
insecticides  (Pyretbrom  and  Hellebore  are  both  largely  used  in  the 
colony),  and  Willows,  which  could  be  planted  along  watercourses,  and  are^ 
found  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  fact,  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  colony  remain  very  imperfectly  developed,  a  result,  in  some  measure,, 
of  the  marvellous  fascination  exercised  by  the  goldnjioing  and  kindred 
industries. — J.  Plummer,  Sydney,  N,S,W. 


The  Ailments  of  era  Caxine  Peiends.— The  immense  amount 
of  interest  that  is  taken  by  all  sections  of  the  community  in  the  several 
breeds  of  dogs  is  ample  justification  for  the  publication  by  Messrs* 
Spratt's  Patent,  Ltd.,  of  a  brochure  entitled  **  Dog  Diseases  and  How  to 
Core  Them."  Emanating  from  such  a  source  as  it  does,  there  can  be  no 
need  for  us  to  extol  the  soundness  of  the  advice  given  in  the  pages  of 
the  booklet.  Messrs.  Spratt's  have  made  a  study  of  dogs  in  both  sicknes  » 
and  health,  and  it  may  be  accepted  that  they  are  familiar  with  the  best 
modes  of  treating  animals  under  any  circuoistances.  There  is,  too,  a 
chapter  on  cats.  Messrs.  Spratts,  Ltd.,  Henry  Street,  Bermondsey,  will 
forward  a  copy  free  of  charge  to  any  reader  of  the  Journal  of  Ho^tiwlture, 
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WEBBS'SEEDS 


EMPEROR   CABBAGE 


'arly  Cabbu*  I  hare  M 
ler  price  \n  Edinburgh  i 
iglhive  yet  grown/' 


Olugow  maikets  than  nnythTng  1 

WEBBS',  WORDtLtr,  tTOURtRIDlE. 


mXk  HAJALIS  ALBA. 


nrs  have  baau  ancosMfal  In  coUectlDK  ft  hw 
■■  pUnt*  or  than  baantifnl  uid  omtIt  extinct 
0KCHID8,  ttud  oMr  them  FOK  BALE  to  tba 
hlKh*at  raaooDkble  blddars;  ■trong,  1011111]  bnlbi, 
Ciurajiteed  to  t»e  the  true  White  Hojalla,  1  pluiti 
of  e  bollM,  3  pUnta  of  10,  3  of  IS,  4  of  30,  3  of 
M  boltM  each.    Send  off&re  lueladliiK  dell* ery  in 


J.  I.  IcDOWELL,  cm  OF  IBIICO. 


»li±di 


AT  u>w  Fiuaaa. 


XzoUo  NnXMriM,  OHELTENHAH 


Gfirly  Forcing. 

ROMAN  HYiCINTHS, 

ROHAN  NARCISSUS, 
PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS, 


ORCHIDS!   ORCHIDS!! 

WTe  always  tiKVe  ft  choice  stock  of  seml-astabUshed 

plant!  to  sBlect  from,  and  are  now  lecelTlug  ordere 

for  the  coming  eeaeon's  Importations. 

J.  W.  MOOBE,  Ltd.,  Orchid  Importers, 

XA.'wrBoir.  a«ar  &aai>s. 


THE  JOUBHAL  Of  BOHTIOCLTIIHE  dm  i*  aUoiiMil 
frtm  tit  OfM,  19,  Miirt  Omrt  Ckmmttri,  Tbff  St  r 
Imubm,  pttt  fru  fv  a  duarttr,  M.  Bdltaila* 
oommimloatloBa  mnat  be  addraaaed  to  0,  Boaa 
■in  Hd.,  Wondawarth,  ^.W. 


le  abr»e  nre  now  reuly  tot  tleilvety,  uid  foi 
deiicriptiiB  iletBll)  o(  Ihe  surae  and  other  Bl 
for  [orrlng.    aee  oar   CATAI.OG)UE    for     1890, 


Messrs.  MEBTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CMIS  LAKE,  LORDON,  E.G. 

no.  Bar.— VOL.  XXXIX.,  tbiod  shbiu. 


DUTCH  BULBS! 

FRENCH  BDIBSI  and  EHGIISH  BULBS! 

SEE  OUR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  BULBS, 

ConUlnIng  LLBt  of  all  (hd  Best  VariBtien  of  HYACISTH". 
Tr LIPS,  CROCUS,  l.ILH.'.MS,  DAFFOMI^,  SNOW- 
DROPS, IRIS,  PA:ijMKS,  Ac,  (ree  on  applirKtion.  PImm) 

n^ATiLiivs  rsiMPSON, 

SEED  A?ID  BVLU  MERCHANTS, 

axatar    Itreal,    Strand,    loadoD,    17,0. 


GARDEN    SPECIALITIES. 

PLAKT  POT  CROCKB.— When  one  is  placed 
drainage  hole  It  preventa  alugs,  worms.  *c.,  froi 
Ini  the  plant,  and  forms  a  perfect  drainage,  keeping  the 
pompoBt  from  going  nonr.  i\ta  all  siies  and  will  last  a 
llielTine.    4.6  per  gross.     Snraplen  free. 

"BUBPROOr  BHADIRQ."-6d.lb.  tina,  gnarsnteed  th 

fl.H?%lEE  r  ABTEMERA-Tha  cheapeW  *id  best  met  ho 
of  fastening  plants  and  Irees  totalis.  Being  made  of  pur 
soft  lead  and  not  flied  to  the  naila  (like  parent  wall  naili 

WnSerad.pordoien.    Sample  free. 
S.H.  OIJPfl.-To  b«  nsed  in  the  pliwe  of  raffia    ftc,  in 

Ijing  U.11  plants  lo  atakua,  fte.    Fastens  instontlj,  Bnd  i 

everfagtinf  ao  savfs  time,  trouble,  ond  eiip«mw.  Id.  doi 
FLOWER  GRIP  HOLDEHB.— The  onlv  seH-makiog  bul 

tonhole    watertight  Bower  holder  ever  invented,  nnl  ih 

best  for  show  and  other  purpoiieii.  Price  6d. :  ladies',  9C 
ITOBIHE  PLANT  LABELS  of  every  Description,  gni 

lanteed  tlie  cheapest  Imperishable  l^beki,  and  the  wordin 

leeible  and  permanent.    Samples  free. 
WATEBPROOf    INS,  fOr  wiittHK 

Labels,  whetherwo-^ ■-'     '^- 

GABDEITER'B  FOCMTAIN  PEM,  filled  with  the  wate. 

rim™id"foir<'ie  for  rarr-.ngt  i-f  armrl"  "d  Oeadt.     t* 
ItlBHralta  Ulll.  jMll  frre.     All  focdi  a%  uppnbMllin. 

Otatli,  "OaCBin  cuXTCBS,*'  FwtaKe  extra. 
ATreatlaeon  the  CnltlvalioD  of  Orchids,  giving  all  partlci 

Ian  of  their  lequirements,  along  with  out  Catalogue,  Ac. 
THE  LEEDS  OSCHID  COUP  AST,  BOUIDHAT,  LEESS. 


metal.    The  cmly  Ink  tt 


Jaupal  4  '$m^\\i\\\t 


COTTAGE  GARDENING  \  heine  an  Eesay  to 
which  the  Bojal  Horticultural  Hoeiety  awarded  Mr. 
W.  EOKHTON  HURHAHB'*  PtiiB,  Fehruan  leih,  ISTO.  lil 
E   W   Badoer.     Third  Edition,     Prtee  ad. ;  post  free.  Bid. 

Office  :  IS,  MfTHK  COtRT  CHAHBEB9,  FLgET  STRKBT,  E.C. 


^GREENHOUSES  from   «3  5/-;   VINERIES, 

VT     CONSBBr*TOttlBS,    FH.1IK9,    StlMMKR    HOUSKS,    Ac 

nTurtratBd  List  Free.     Makers  to  H.M.  rax  quEEN  and 

POTTER,  HAWTHORN  &  CO..  LondoR  Worki, 
BEADINa.    (Kame  Pwei.) 


AMONG    THE    HARDY  FLOWERS. 


MANIFOLD  tTo  the  joys  ofthe  heyday  of 
siimmar,  though  even  now  ve  we  it  in  il» 
mature  Btpcct.  Tbo  etnt'e  flowers  of  th» 
oarly  tiir.o  have  givco  jiIbco  lo  thwe  of  elftlelier 
meio  and  more  brilliiiDt  colouring.  It  seems  only 
a  dream  to  look  back  upon  iho  tme  when  Iho 
lioicet  lloEscin  which  timidly  gazed  upward  into- 
the  frowning  sky  wa«  haikd  wilh  eCEtaiy.  Amid 
the  luxuriance  of  iho  time  »iih  all  ila  opulence  of 
growih  and  colour,  we  ccn  only  thiuk  of  the  present 
with  all  il8  charms. 

Lovfly  indied  are  the  flowers  of  "liRht  nodding 
Meadow  Sweet,  gracicua  as  plmuc  of  gallant 
cavaliet."  Some  of  Ibe  Spiraas  Lave  p«ied  away,. 
but  still  with  ua  ore  the  maeses  of  flowers  of 
S.  aruncup,  bo  graceful  yet  eo  effective  in  a  masa. 
By  the  iiUle  pool  aro  ilie  pkimea  of  SpifKa  or 
Aslilbe  aatilbo'des,  which  look  bo  well  dangling 
over  llie  water  and  mirrored  in  its  reilectiDg 
aiirfacc.  In  lbs  moJBturo  it  grows  so  happily  an* 
koliB  BO  pretty  with  the  tinting  of  Ha  foliage  lo  add 
to  its  beauty  that  one  can  only  think  it  better 
adapted  for  the  moist  margin  of  a  lake  or  pon* 
Ihan  for  Iho  dry  border,  Ntar  it  is  Ilotcia  japonic* 
niirea  margiotta,  nlfo  in  bloom  with  its  white 
fioweia.  Bttween  Ibe  two,  atd  looking  well  in- 
their  companionBliip,  is  a  iiretty  Spirrea,  receiTed 
as  S.  purpurea,  with  lilac  purple  flowers  and  pretty 
brown  and  green  loaTt». 

Among  the  finaat  flowers  of  the  tlmo  are  the 
AUtromorisF.  Notev.rj  whera  will  they  grow,  but 
the  hardiness  of  many  is  greater  than  most  people 
Euppoie.  There  are  EOino  lovely  tiuwers  among  the 
BpecieB,  and  though  we  cannot  consider  A.  pele- 
ihardy  enough  for  any  except  the  mcsl  favoured 
places,  ther«  are  enough  left  to  aerre  our  needs. 
Brilliant  with  its  orange  yellow  blooms  is  A.  auran- 
tiaca  ;  very>autiful  is  cnc  h;own  here  as  A.  lulea, 
which  only  appears  to  be  a  variiiy  of  the  former^ 
while  quaint  ard  fantastic  arc  the  blooms  o» 
A,  paittacitw. 

KO.  JeE3.-VoL.  CI.,  Old  SeriIS.       '. 
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Nor  can  everyone  fail  to  admire  the  tints  given  by  the  varieties  of 
A.  chilensis,  and  A.  revoluta  provides  a  deep  orange  colouring  which 
looks  effective  in  the  border.  This  species  is  apparently  as  hardy  as 
those  preceding,  but  it  has  not,  so  far  as  one  knows,  been  tested  lo  the 
same  extent.  A  few  days  ago,  in  response  to  a  request,  the  writer 
had  a  very  interesting  note  regarding  the  Alstromerias  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Aberdeen.  It  came  from  an  experienced  gardener  who 
takes  much  interest  in  hardy  flowers— Mr.  W.  Angus,  Norwood.  He 
refers  favourably  to  their  behaviour  in  the  north-east,  and  from  the 
west  of  Scotland  I  have  several  correspondents  who  speak  with 
enthuiiasm  about  the  Alstromerias.  It  must  not  be  taken,  however, 
that  they  will  do  well  everywhere.  Such  is  not  the  case.  One's 
experience  here  is  that  some  go  off  without  apparent  cause,  and  in 
a  eandy  subsoil  they  seem  to  dwindle  away. 

Many  are  the  Lilies  of  the  time  in  gardens  where  their  fine  blooms 
are  appreciated.  So  trustworthy  and  so  beautiful  is  the  hybrid 
Lilmm  testaceum  (syns.  excelsum  and  isabellinum),  that  one  hopes 
the  newer  hybrids  will  prove  as  satisfactory,  though  it  can  hardly  be 
earn  that  they  are  as  beautiful.  Yet  there  is  much  that  is  attractive 
about  L.  Dalhansoni  and  L.  Marhan,  both  of  which  are  hybrids  of 
L.  Hansoni  and  L.  Martagon,  although  the  former  has  for  one  of  its 
parents  the  fine  dark  form  of  Martagon  caUed  Dalmaticum,  and  the 
latter  comes  from  the  white  Martagon  and  Hanson?.  L.  Burbanki,  Mr- 
Luther  Burbank's  hybrid  between  L.  Washingtonianum  and  L.  parda- 
imum,  18  givmg  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  grown  it  this  season. 
Now  that  the  beauty  of  the  Lilies  is  with  us  it  will  not  entirely  depait 
until  the  last  blooms  of  L.  specwsum  sink  into  decay  in  the  autumn 
months. 

If  the  Liliums  are  so  beautiful,  of  fascinating  charms  are  the 
Nyrophaeas.  As  one  looks  upon  the  few  plants  in  one's  own  garden 
with  their  white  waxen  flowers,  or  beautifully  coloured  and  tinted 
a?  only  the  hand  of  Nature  can  colour,  we  feel  that  we  must  urge 
upon  others  to  grow  the  exquisite  new  Water  Lilies  of  the  day 
Alany  are  bo  handsome  in  their  foliage  and  habit  of  growth 
that  they  would  give  pleasure  from  that  alone,  but  when  to  this 
IS  addpd  the  glory  of  such  lovely  flowers,  the  combination  is 
irresistible,  and  we  drink  in  their  loveliness  with  deepest  enjoy- 
tnent.  I  recently  saw  a  little  artificial  lakelet  in  which,  with  ample 
space  between,  were  Nymphieas  Mariiacea  albida,  N.  M.  camea, 
and  N.  M.  chromalella.  There  they  were,  little  floating  islets  of 
exquisite  leaves  which  were  girt  about  and  jewelled  with  flowers  so 
fair  that  no  words  are  at  command  fit  to  convey  their  marvellous 
beauty.  Oa  the  smooth  water,  so  mirror-like  in  their  stillness,  they 
floated.  '      ^ 

Thinking  of  the  ethereal  loveliness  of  the  Nymphaeas,  we  look 
half-rebelliously  upon  that  of  gayer  border  flowers.  In  the  border 
before  me  as  I  write  there  is  a  great  branched  yellow  Mullein  with 
whitened  leaveP,  It  u  Verbascum  pulverulentum,  a  noble  species. 
It  is  only  a  bierniil,  bat,  as  it  sows  itself  when  under  favourable 
conditions,  itjis.well  worth  growing  where  the  Mulleins  are  cared  for- 
A  pretty  one  named  V.  Lychnitis  was  sent  me  from  Carton  recently, 
together  with  V.  Hookeri,  brighter  yellow  than  V.  pulverulentum,' 
which  is,  by  the  way,  also  named  V,  floccosum. 

Exquisite  in  many  gardens  now  are  Ksempfer's  Irises,  but  in  view 
of  the  appearance  of  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm's  enjoyable  paper  in 
the  Journal  one  need  only  refer  to  them.  Handsome  yet  are  the 
Delphiniums,  and  when  evening  comes  beside  them  open  the  pale, 
eoft,  yellow  flowers  of  the  biennial  Evening  Primrose,  CEaothera 
Laroarckiana.  This  is  finer  than  the  ordinary  (E.  biennis.  Cam- 
panulas yet,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  will  yield  us  their  cup-shaped 
or  lell-like  blooms.  Hardy  Orchids  with  spatted  spikes  look  up  from 
dampish  spots.  Gerui.iums  add  their  share  of  colouring  to  the  scene. 
Sedums  and^^Sempervivums,  twin  succulents,  with  fleshy  stems,  upraise 
their  flowers.  There  is  a  phalanx  of  floral  glory  in  varied  and  motley 
array,  aematis,  Lychnis,  Coronilla,  Scabiosa,  Galega,  Viola,  Eryngium, 
Lychnis,  Astrantia ;  these  are  their  regimental  names,  but  all  support 
the  reign  of  Queen  Summer,  with  all  its  glory,  its  wealth,  and  ite 
sweet  enjoyment. — S.  Arnott. 


PINCHING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Mr.  H.  MiTcnSLL  is  a  bold  man,  who  evidently  adopts  a  peculiar 
method  of  his  own  when  conducting  a  controversy.  On  page  48  be 
has  the  audacity  to  record  *his  experience  with  a  Pear  tree  which  has 
been  pinched  for  ten  years,  and  still  remains  barren ;  yet  he  would 
have  us  regard  this  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  summer  pinching, 
because  in  ten  years  he  has  covered  the  tree  with  spurs  having  dor- 
mant frait  buds.  But  fruit  growers  strive  to  obtain  buds  which  will 
blossom  and  bear  fruit.  Let  us '  be  fair,  however,  and  make  due 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  tree  in  question  was  planted  under 
unfavourable  conditions ;  but  if,  as  Mr.  Mitchell  supposes,  this  treo 
could  by  "  lifting  and  planting  under  the  best  conditions"  be  naade  to 
blossom  profusely,  why  not  do  so  instead  of  wasting  more  time  in 
pindiing,  and  valuable  garden  space  in  growing  a  barren  tree  ? 

'*  I  think  the  more  spurs  we  add  to  a  tree,  provided  the  tree  is 
planted  under  favourable  conditicnp,  the  more  fruit  buds  are  likely  to 
be  produced,  and  I  shall  go  on  pinching."  With  these  pertinent 
remarks  Mr.  Mitchell  concludes  his  article,  which  at  least  shows  him 
to  be  a  close  observer  if  not  a  logical  reasoner.  Unfoitunately  for  hia 
arguments  there  are  thousands  of  trees  in  this  country  which  have 
been  planted  under  the  best  conditions,  and  by  constant  pinching  have 
been  brought  into  a  barren  condition ;  too  many  spurs  have  been  formed, 
the  brancnes  are  a  thicket  of  them,  qnd  need  thinning  freely  to 
make  such  trees  fruitful.  Covering  a  tree  in  one  instance  with 
spurs,  and  in  another  with  healthy  fruit  blossoms,  are  totally  different 
matters. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  summer 
pinching,  as  it  is  an  excellent  practice  under  certain  circumstances. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  clearer  idea  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be 
carried  out  on  trees  grown  in  various  forms.  The  real  value  of  pinch- 
iog  is  in  the  case  of  trees  grown  on  the  restrictive  system.  Take,  for 
instance,  trees  trained  to  walls.  It  is  then  necessary  to  secure  fruit 
buds  near  the  main  brancheii,  and  in  order  to  do  that  we  must  pinch 
and  prune  closely,  because  a  tree  naturally  makes  growth,  and  then 
forms  fruit  buds  more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  leogth  of  long 
shoots,  and  at  the  points  of  short  stubby  ones,  provided  such  shoots  are 
kept  thinly  disposed  to  facilitate  wood  ripening.  Now,  in  case  of  trees 
on  walls,  these  shoots  must  at  some  time  be  shortened  back,  for  the 
sake  of  rearing  a  trained  tree.  It  therefore  becomes  apparent  that  we 
must  coerce  Nature  into  forming  buds  at  the  point  required.  Summer 
pinching  and  winter  shortening  will  undoubtedly  do  this  by  concen- 
trating the  sap  at  the  base  of  the  shoofs.  We  train  the  tree  in  an 
artificial  way,  and  must  perforce  result  to  artificial  means  of  securing 
blossom  buds  close  to  the  midn  branches.  Let  it  be  clearly  undentood 
that  the  pinching  in  snob  cases  is  performed,  not  to  hasten  blossom  bud 
formation,  but  to  secure  such  in  the  defired  positions.  To  carry  this 
system  out  successfully,  root-pruning  and  spur-thioning  must  be 
periodically  practised,  or  barren  trees  will  in  time  be  the  inevitable 
result. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  bush  or  pyramidal  traiced  trees,  which  may  be 
regarded  in  exactly  the  same  light  as  cordons  on  walls,  except  that  the 
forms  of  the  trees  are  different,  as  here  again  we  aim  at  producing 
blostom  buds  close  to  a  I  mited  number  of  main  branches,  and  to  do 
this  pinching  and  close  pruning  are  necessary.  This  system  of  fruit 
growing  is,  however,  totally  dibtinct  from  what  is  known  aa  the 
extension  system,  a  method  by  which  we  grow  trees  in  a  more  natural 
way  in  the  form  of  standards  or  bushes,  and  allow  fruit  buds  to  form 
in  a  natural  way,  assisting  Nature  only  t6  the  extent  of  thinning  the 
branches  freely,  or  stopping  a  leader  to  equalise  growth,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  through  not  clearly  recognising  the  distinction 
between  these  two  systems  that  so  many  misconceptions  have  arisen 
in  regard  to  summer  pinching. 

Carrying  the  matter  a  little  further,  we  will  endeavour  to  elucidate 
which  of  the  above  systems  is  productive  of  the  bent  results  for 
gardens  generally.  I  unhesitatingly  say  the  latter.  For  covering  walls 
we  must  stick  to  the  restriction  system,  unless  appearances  need  not  be 
studied,  and  for  small  gardens  where  a  number  or  variety  of  Apples 
and  Pears  are  required  to  be  grown  in  a  limited  space,  the  system  also 
offers  great  advantages,  but  for  producing  fine  fruit  in  abundance 
with  a  minimum  outlay  in  labour,  the  extension  system  cannot  be 
beaten.  I  could  quote  many  instances  in  support  of  this  contention, 
but  one  will  snfiBce.  In  one  of  the  best  managed  fruit  gardens  in 
Er.gland  twenty  years  ago  all  the  trees  were  kept  closely  pinched  and 
pruned,  and  were  trained  in  so  skilful  a  way  that  their  equals  could 
scarcely  be  found  in  Britain.  Grand  fruit  was  also  grown  which  seldom 
took  second  place  at  the  great  shows,  but  the  weak  point  was  the 
crops  were  too  light.  Since  that  time  the  trees  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  freely,  no  pinching  is  practised,  but  the  branches  are  kept  well 
thinned  out,  and  some  of  them  slightly  shortened  in  winter.  The 
same  number  of  trees  now  produce  three  times  the  amount  of 
fruit  than  they  ever  did  under  the  old  method  of  management, 
and  the  finest  specimens  hold  their  own  against  all  comers  at  notable 
shows. 
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To  all  who  desire  to  grow  abdndanoe  of  jpood  fruit  my  adVioe  is, 
Plaot  bushes,  shorten  the  shoots  in  autumn  till  the  requisite  number 
of  main  branches  (nine  to  twelve)  are  formed,  then  let  such  branches 
extend  in  all  directions  as  long  as  they  are  kept  thinly  disposed. 
For  a  year  or  two  many  stray  shoots  will  be  produced  in  the  centre 
of  such  trees;  stop  some  of  these  early  in  July  to  three  or  four  leaves, 
also  any  leader  which  has  a  tendency  to  grow  stronger  than  the  others. 
Early  in  September  give  the  shoots  a  final  pruniog  by  cutting  away 
numbers  to  within  an  inch  of  their  base,  so  that  every  shoot  left  is 
full  J  exposed  to  light  from  top  to  bottom.  Practise  little- shortening 
of  branches  in  winter,  and  such  trees  will  soon  form  fruit  blossoms  in 
a  natural  way,  and  will  cease  to  grow  strongly.  When  that  stage 
is  reached  no  summer  pinching  is  necessary ;  the  whole  of  the  pruning 
needed  is  to  thin  the  shoots  in  September,  cutting  away  any  worn-out 
ones,  and  leaving  young  shoots  to  replace  them.  This  is  simplicity 
indeed  in  fruit  tree  management,  but  I  know  of  no  other  method  by 
which  such  good  results  may  be  obtained. 

In  regani  to  the  time  taken  to  form  blossom  buds,  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  allowed  far  too  much  latitude.  Some  of  the  early  varieties  of 
Apples  will  form  such  buds  in  one  year,  and  many  varieties  of  both 
Apples  and  Pears  make  growth  and  iorm  blossom  buds  in  two  years. 

— U.   DONKIN. 


AN   INDIAN  GARDEN    IN  WINTER, 

I  BIALLY  have  almost  scruples  about  entering  upon  this  engaging 
topic,  lest  my  pen  should  run  riot  and  carry  me  beyond  the  bounds  of 
prose,  for  it  is  long  since  I  had  such  a  delightful  time  as  the  cool  and 
fragrant  early  mornings  and  evenings  with  my  hostess,  herself  an 
ardent  and  appreciative  lover  of  Nature,  bird,  and  insect  life,'in  that 
Indian  home. 

My  friend's  bungalow  was  at  Bankipore  in  Bengal,  he  being  the 
Commissioner  of  the  district,  and  an  extremely  busy  man  at  that.  It 
was  I  think  the  very  first  evening  that  I  made  acquaintance  with  the 
smallest  but  perhaps  favourite  pet  of  the  estsblishment,  a  beautiful 
little  mongoose,  and  touching  indeed  it  was  to  see  the  little  creature 
coyly  running  about  its  mistress'  vicinity  and  sometimes  giving  a 
pull  at  her  skirts  to  attract  attention.  Its  favourite  pastime,  ho.vever, 
was  playing  hide  and  seek  with  the  spaniel  puppy,  an  odder  and 
prettier  sight  than  which,  I  think,  I  have  never  seen.  But  it  is 
with  the  birds  and  the  flowers  that  we  are  chiefly  to  be  engaged.  My 
host  being  even  busier  than  his  usual  wont  owing  to  making  up  the 
famine  returns  for  the  terrible'preceding  season,  and  having  the  following 
week  to  receive  the  Viceroy,  I  found  myself  largely  in  the  hands  of 
my  hostess.  This  gracious  lady  and  I  speedily  found  we  had  interests 
in  common  in  the  shape  of  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  the  attractions 
of  animal  life. 

Oh  !  those  early  mornings  replete  with  every  charm  of  creation.  We 
repeatedly  made  a  practice  of  counting  the  various  birds  we  could  see 
at  one  interview,  shall  I  call  it,  for  really  it  was  so.  Many  were  so 
ridicolonsly  tame  that  they  hardly  took  the  trouble  to  move  as  we 
glided  through  the  parterres  or  picked  our  way  along  the  irrigated 
nlots.  Some^  of  course,  were  much  shier,  and  some  we  had  to  watch 
for  carefully  and  by  stealth,  but  the  variety  of  colours,  brilliant  and 
electric,  was  remarkable  to  a  degree.  It  was  indeed  a  liberal  education 
in  itself,  and  my  fair  cicerone  was  a  very  able  schoolmistress.  When 
the  time  came  for  speeding  the  parting  guest  I  think  I  was  quite 
learned  in  the  various  kinds  of  parrots,  the  size,  notes,  and  ways  of 
the  golden  aureole,  the  gorgeous  plumage  of  the  red  and  green  wood- 
peckers, the  turquoise  jays,  hoopoes,  green  bee-suckers  and  numerous 
others  of  every  possible  shade  of  colour.  I  cannot  enter  here  into  the 
beauties  of  the  butterflies  which  were  also  very  numerous,  as,  too, 
alan  !  were  the  mosquitos,  which  always  somehow  seem  to  get  within 
yoar  apparently  impenetrable  net. 

What  wonderful  institutions,  too,  these  Indian  establishments  are. 
My  friends  were  rather  quiet  people  than  otherwise  (though,  of  course, 
their  position  necessitated  a  certain  amount  of  show  and  entertainment^ 
yefc  Ids  household  consisted  of  about  forty  attendants,  and  reniarkable 
are  these  same  servants,  the  ones,  that  is,  that  you  are  likely  to  have 
to  do  with.  The  various  bearers  seem  to  be  always  gliding  about 
behind  pillars,  on  the  verandah,  or  more  often  from  apparently  nowhere. 
Then  the  compound  and  the  stables  have  plenty  of  interest;  what 
with  polo  ponies,  riding  hacks,  and  tumtum  cobs,  you  can  well  put 
in  an  hour  or  so  in  this  department  and  learn  a  little  extra  Ilindostaui 
from  the  syces,  should  you  be  disposed  to  increase  your  learning. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  to  our  neighbour  '*the  Judge."  This 
gentleman's  garden  was,  I  take  it,  perhaps  exceptional,  as  he  was 
famed  round  about  for  his  flowers,  but  such  Roses  I  certainly  have 
never  seen  anywhere  else.  It  struck  me  that  even  the  finest  speci- 
mens one  sees  at  the  large  exhibitions  at  home  in  England  would  be 
nowhere  beside  such  magnificent  blooms  as  I  saw  in  the  greatest 
pfofosifHi  here.  Our  friend  seoned  to  have  all  the  best  known  varieties 
of  the  queen  of  flowers ;  they  were  highly  cultivated,  no  doubt,  and 


beautifully  trained,  but  the  secret  apparently  lay  in  the  rich  alluvial 
soil.  The  whole  was  irrigated ;  very  close  by  lay  the  rich  tracts  of 
paddy  and  corn  which  enjoyed  its  annual  flooding  from  the  naighty 
waters  of  the  adjacent  Ganges,  miles  and  miles  of  the  flat  plain  being 
at  that  season  under  water. 

The  Judge  had  other  flowers,  too,  in  abundance, -and  was  especially 
interested  in  which  of  those  seeds  that  we  usually  grow  in  England 
would  do  also  in  India.  A  large  consignment  of  Messrs.  Sutton's 
choicest  seeds  had  accordingly  been  sown  and  were  baing  tested. 

I  have  often  thous-ht  of  this  charming  spotai  a  kind  of  oa«s  in  the 
scorching  plains  and  burnin;?  heat  of  India's  terrific  sun,  a  recompensj 
and  a  delight  no  doubt  to  the  owner  in  his  enforced  sojourn  in  thla 
distant  clime. — J.  A.  CAUNEOiE-CiiEALES. 


THE   FIRST  CHARGE. 

The  initial  difficulty  is  to  get  it,  for  though  we  look  at  the  matter 
in  the  most  favourable  light  the  fact  remains  that  one  of  the  most 
disheartening  times  in  a  gardener's  career  is  when  he  feels  the  time 
has  come  for  him  to  leave  the  subordmate  path  of  journeynaan  or 
foreman  and  take  the  responsibility  of  an  establishment  on  to  his  own 
shoulders.  I  am  no  pessimist  who  votes  life  to  be  a  failure,  nor  would 
I  for  one  moment  say  anything  to  discourage  the  hundreds  (if  young 
men  who  are  to-day  working  on  to  the  goal  of  headship ;  rather  I 
would  say.  Go  on,  and  win.  But  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a 
difficulty  that  is  not  made  easier  by  probing  to  the  bottom  and  finding 
out  exactly  how  one  stands.  It  is  all  very  well  to  float  with  the  tide 
if  you  are  quite  sure  that  it  is  flowing  in  the  direction  whither  you 
would  go,  but  if  it  is  full  of  whiris  and  eddies  whicli  lead  apparently 
nowhere,  it  is  better  to  steer  some  definite  course,  even  though  tho 
progress  be  slower. 

Taken  altogether  the  life  of  a  probationer  is  far  from  an  unpleasant 
one,  no  matter  how  he  starts.  He  may  drift  into  the  garden  as  stoke- 
hole boy,  and  if  he  prove  himself  efficient  at  that  it  is  a  proud  moment 
for  him' when  he  is  promoted  to  the  houses  and  a  charge  is  allotted  to 
him.  There,  if  he  has  a  love  for  gardening,  there  is  enough  to  make 
life  interesting,  and  after  staying  the  orthodox  two  or  three  years  ho 
moves  on  to  extend  his  knowledge  and  experience  elsewhere.  Lifo 
goes  on  pleasantly  enough  during  these  transitory  years,  for  the  con- 
summation ot  hope  is  yet  in  the  future,  and  our  young  man  feels  not 
the  pressure  of  competition. 

The  years  when  a  gardener  has  a  ohance  of  establishing  himself  are 
short  and  fleeting.  The  youthful  would-be-head  does  not  often  impress 
employers  favourably  when  he  has  to  take  his  chance  against  older 
men,  and  yet  when  the  meridian  is  passed,  and  the  downward  grade 
has  commecoeii,  the  chances  are  even  less  in  his  favour.  In  spite  of 
the  incessant  cry  of  the  hour,  that  this  is  the  age  of  young  men,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  reached  the  ranks  of  gardeners,  as  it  is  a  rare 
instance  wnen  you  hear  <rf  a  man  under  thirty  being  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  a  fair  sized  and  moderately  paid  establishment.  Only  run 
your  eye  down  the  advertisement  columns  of  any  of  the  leading  horti- 
cultural organs,  and  the  names  will  be  seen  of  many  who  are  realising 
the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  line,  and  there  are  scores  more  in  the  same 
position  who  have  not  sufficient  faith  in  the  results  to  advertise.  They 
are  simply  waiting  and  hoping  that  something  may  turn  up.  It  is  a 
commonly  cherished  idea  among  gardeners  that  the  spring  is  the  best 
time  fbr  openings ;  but  the  spring  has  changed  to  summer,  and  the 
names  are  still  appearing,  and  I  am  afraid  there  are  many  unsuited. 

And  why  U  there  such  difficulty  for  the  foreman  or  under  gardener 
to  obtain  his  first  head  place  ?  Because  the  occupation  is  overcrowded, 
perhaps  someone  will  answer.  Quite  so ;  and  also  because  employers 
have  a  habit  of  passing  by  the  young  man  in  favour  of  the  one  who- 
"  has  had  experience  as  head,"  and  there  is  no  lack  of  the  latter  in 
search  of  situations.  There  is  no  doubt  this  is  a  drawback  to  the 
young  man  making  his  first  eflFort.  He  may  have  excellent  credentials 
and  long  experience  to  recommend  him,  but  hitherto  he  has  been  a 
subordinate  without  sole  responsibility,  and  the  long  and  short  of  it  is 
employers  are  afraid  to  trust  him.  Again,  the  usual  step  u  from  fore- 
manship  in  a  large  establishment  to  that  of  head  in  one  much  less 
pretentious,  the  owner  of  which  often  gets  an  idei  that  a  man  who  iias 
been  used  to  the  routine  of  a  large  place  is  not  the  one  to  meet  with 
his  requirements,  and  in  this  respect  the  young  man  who  is  anxious 
to  settle  meets  obstacles  which  tend  to  dishearten. 

Yet  in  spite  of  it  all  he  gets  on  if  he  is  made  of  the  right  stuff ; 
sooner  or  later  Dame  Fortune  smiles  on  him,  and  then  oomes  the 
trying  ordeal,  for  the  way  in  which  a  man  conducts  his  first  charge 
generally  has  important  bearing  on  his  future  career.  lie  finds  him- 
self playing  a  new  part  in  the  drama,  with  a  hundred  duties  to 
perform  which  he  has  never  known  before  j  he  has  to  work  on  his 
own  initiative,  and  shoulder  the  responsibility.  He  learns  that  not 
only  has  he  an  employer  to  please,  but  he  must  steer  a  clear  course 
through  the  numerous  shoals  that  are  well  known  to  every  gentle- 
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•inan*8  gardener.    Oar  young  man  may  find  himself  in  a  somowhat 

-«levated  position,  in  which  it  requires  all  his  judgment  to  balance 

himself.     Hitherto  he  has  been  hail  fellow  well  met,  with  those  about 

^*him,  but  now  he  has  to  take  the  reins  of  goyernment.     He  can  do  it 

and  retain  his  own  self-respect,  while  he  at  the  same  time  commands 

that  of  others,  but  the  elevation  has  been  too  much  for  many  a  young 

-gardener;   they  failed  to  keep  the  balance  level,  or  to  use  a  true 

gardener's  phra?e,  •*  they  got  too  big  for  the  place,**    It  is  a  great 

mistake,  and  therein  lies  a  lesson  which  every  journeyman  should  not 

fail  to  learn.     It  is  well  for  every  young  gardener  on  taking  over  his 

first  charge  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of   the  newly  elected 

-candidate  when  his  turn  comes  to  make  his  maiden  speech  in  the 

House  of  Commons.     He  knows  that  a  great  deal  depends  on  it ;  the 

old  parliamentary  hands  are  taking  stock  of  him,  the  reporters  are 

{H'Abbing  every  word  that  flows  from  his  lips,  the  honourable  gentlemen 

on  the  opposition  are  waiting  to  pull  him  to  pieces,  and  that  effort 

may  mean  a  successful  career  as  a  statesman  or — obscurity.    It  is  the 

same  with* the  newly  made  head  gardener.    He  should  think  not  only 

-of  himself  and  personal  interests,  but  of  the  good  men   who  have 

i)een  his  teachers.    They  will  glory  in  his  success,  and  speak  proudly 

of  him  as  "  one  of  my  yonng  men,"  or  be  sorrowful  at  his* failure. 

Yes !  a  gardener*s  most  onerous  undertaking  is   invariably  his  first 

•charge. — G.  H.  H. 


STRAWBERRIES   IN  1899. 

Now  that  the  Strawberry  season  is  over  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we 

-compare  notes  on  our  experiences.  There  is  much  to  bo  learnt  in  this 
-way  ;  only  a  variety  of  reasons  keeps  us  from  doing  it,  I  suppose. 

'One  great  hindrance,  I  take  it,  is  that  after  a  man  has  had  a  long  tiring 
day  in  the  garden,  he  does  not  feel  disposed  to  take  the  pen.  A 
certain  amount  of  laziness,  quite  excusable,  specially  if  years  are 
creeping  upon  u»,  makes  us  more  disposed  to  sit  down  quietly  with  a 

•book  or  paper,  or  dawdle  aimlessly  about  doing  nothing — "recreating." 
Aj^ain,  humble  minded  growers  like  myself  may  say  to  themselves, 
**  What  does  it  matter  what  niy  little  experience  is  ?  It  is  the  large 
growers  that  ought  to  give  their  practicps,  and  we  little  people  can 

-"ihen  benefit  by  them."  Still,  even  a  small  grower  may  do  something 
to  help  if  ho  only  gives  a  list  of  those  varieties  of  Sfrawberries  which 
-do  well  with  him  generally,  taking  into  account  his  soil,  cUmate, 
position,  and  requirements.  Because,  whatever  place  a  man  has, 
whatever  may  be  his  surroundings,  he  has  to  grow  Strawberries ;  that 
fact  ho  cannot  get  away  from,  and  if  he  has  not  the  ideal  Strawberry 
«oil  to  grow  them  on,  he  has  to  grow  them  as  best  he  can  in  the  soil 
fae  has.  '  , 

So  accommodating,  however,  is  the  Strawberry  plant  that  it  will 

-give  some  sort  of  results,  and  often  very  good  results,  from  soils  which 

are  by  no  means  those  which  a  grower  would  practicilly  choose ;  and 

«l80,  if  a  grower  determines  to  do  his  best,  and  he  perseveres  with 

-energy  and  determination,  and  tries  first  one  way  of  growing  them 
and  then  another,  and  then  one  variety  after  a[nother,  a  &ir  measure  of 
success  will  be  his  reward. 

The  iieal  Strawberry  soil,  I  suppose,  is  a  good  brown  holding 
loam,  with  a  cool  subsoil.  Well,  mine  Is  not  that,  but  a  rather  thin 
one  generally,  with  a  dry  rocky  bottom,  though,  standing  as  we  do  on 
the  edge  of  what  geologists  ca'l  a  "  fault,**  we  get  a  mixture  taking  the 
garden  as  a  whole,  and  as  I  go  on  the  three-year  system  I  have  a  very 
mixed  experience  before  I  have  got  round  the  garden.  What  varieties, 
then,  do  well  with  you  ?  The  variety  which  has  done  best  the  longest 
IS  President;  but  I  am  beginning  to  see  that  even  this  constant  and 
fruitful  sort  is  detcrorating,  **  tiring,"  as  we  call  it,  "of  the  land," 
from  a  yearly  propagation  from  the  same  plants,  and  I  shall  have  to 
.get  in  a  fresh  stock  from  some  friend  whom  I  can  trust  to  set  me  up 
with  the  true  variety. 

But  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  this  year  only,  my  first  fruits 
were  picked  from  Leader.  My  neighbour,  Mr.  A.  U.  Pearsou,  asks 
who  will  give  a  good  word  to  Leader ;  well,  I  will  for  one  up  to  now, 
and  so  satisfied  am  I  with  it  that  I  am  extending  my  plat.tAtion. 
Then,  of  course,  Royal  Sovereign  muat  be  included  in  every  collection, 
either  for  market  or  for  private  family  use.  That  U  my  judgment, 
and  I  cannot  find  words  strong  enough  to  press  its  claims  to  first 
place  everywhere.  President  I  have  already  mentioned  favourably. 
Scarlet  Queen  has  rather  disappointed  me  this  year,  though  the  lAst 
two  it  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  John  Rusk'n  has  gone  down  in 
my  favour,  though  for  one  or  two  seasons  it  stood  high,  but  latterly  it 
has  shown  on  two  and  three-year-old  p'ants  a  sad  tendency  tj  go 
"blind."  In  one  case  75  per  cent,  of  the  plants  were  absolutely 
flowerless,  otherwise  it  is  a  splendid  cropper,  and  a  fina  jam  Straw- 
berry. King  of  the  Earlies,  \iith  our  old  friend  Black  Prince,  have 
given  me  large  pickings  for  jam  purposes;  they  are  too  small  for 
table,  except  a  few  fruits  now  and  then  in  an  early  dish. 

James  Veitch,  at  one  time  a  great  favourite,  will  have  to  go ;  one 
or  two  large  fruits  here  and  there  do  not  pay  for  the  land.    Where 


James  Veitch  does  well  it  is  immens?.  Monarch  will  take  its  place, 
and  thou9[h  it  has  the  bad  habit  of  going  blind  on  plants  here  and 
there  in  the  rows,  it  is  a  splendid  cropper  of  fine  and  well-flavoured 
fruit.  This  (so  I  think),  with  Royal  Sovereign,  must  ba  included  ia 
good  coUections.  In  the  Allan  series  of  Strawberries  I  have  only  a 
{rood  word  for  Gunton  Park,  which  has  given  me  some  very  acceptable 
dishes  this  season,  and  will  g)  on  in  our  collection,  whilst  Lord 
Suffield  will  go  out.  With  me  this  variety  neither  grows  well  nor 
fruits  well.  I  had  a  few  runners  given  me  last  rear  of  that  at  one' 
time  much-talked-of  variety  Sir  Harry,  but  it  will  have  to  go  out  of 
my  list ;  its  cropping  is  small,  and  its  flavour  and  colour  not  inviting. 

One  good  friend  of  the  Journal,  "  N,  N.,*'  sent  me  from  the  north, 
quite  a  large  batch  of  runners  last  year  of  the  Strawberry  MacMabon, 
which  he  says  is  grown  extensively  in  fields  for  market  purposes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alnwick,  and  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  its 
productiveness  that  I  shall  plant  it  in  quantity.  Before  I  close  I 
must  not  forget  to  say  a  very  good  word  for  Newton  Seedling.  It  is 
a  splendid  cropper,  comes  in  a^ter  Royal  Sovereign  and  President  and. 
the  main  crop  varieties,  is  of  bright  colour,  and  though  not  of  high 
sweet  flavour,  is  ^t  very  useful  for  table,  and  as  a  jam  assistant  not 
to  be  beaten. 

It  will  be  seen  that  my  selection  deils  with  those  varieties  which 
are  useful  as  abundant  bearers,  rather  than  with  the  higher  class 
table  sorts,  as  British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  that  strain.  Sensational 
size  and  conspicuous  quality  I  can  do  without,  but  quantity  I  must 
have,  and  so  I  shall  go  on  planting  those  which  fill  my  baskets  rather 
than  those  which  give  a  few  striking  fruits,  being  on  the  look  out, 
year  by  year,  for  every  new  sort  which  satisfies  my  requirements  or 
my  soil. 

I  had  written  thus  far  bsfore  the  Journal  of  this  week  (July  27th) 
arrived.  I  was  immediately  (a^en  by  the  article  by  ^fr.  Strugnell  of 
Rooi  Ashton,for  nhose  practical  ideas,  a' ways  so  well  and  temperately 
set  firth,  I  hare  the  r:ratest  admiration  and  coi.fidence  in.  I  find 
that  he  has  not  the  grod  word  for  Rryal  SoTereijin  that  I  have,  and  I 
hasten  to  say  that  I  write  as  I  hive  proved,  on  my  soil  only,  though 
hero,  in  the  centre  of  the  Midlands,  there  is  quite  a  consensus  of 
opinion  in  its  favour,  one  market  gardening  fr  end  of  mine  saying, 
"  Grow  Sovereign,  if  you  only  grow  one  variety,  and  stick  to  it." 

I  endorse  one  statement  of  Mr.  StrugneU*8  entirely,  in('eed  it  is  the 
key  that  unlocks  and  explains  all  the  different  judgments  of  gardeners 
on  man>  things  besides  Strawberry  cultivation.  *'  Soil  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  Strawberry  growing  tl  at  it  is  not  always  safe  to 
plant  largely  until  it  is  known  whether  the  ground  is  really  suited  to 
any  particnlar  fort."  That  is  exactly  my  opinion,  and  that  is  what 
every  gardener  has  to  prove  for  hims  If,  and  therefore  it  is  wife  for 
him  to  go  on  proving  year  by  year  all  the  I  est  sorts,  and  retaining 
only  those  which  do  well  on  his  particniar  s  il. 

On  the  queation  of  barr  n  Strawberry  runners  I  do  not  express  an 
opinion,  except  that  my  expoiierce  is  that  it  is  safest  to  take  runners 
from  fertile  plants,  but  I  am  qu  te  sure  that  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  can 
hold  his  own  without  aay  assistance  from  me.  I  may  say  that  there 
is  a  difference  betwren  taking  runners  from  the  "  ro^Lues  **  which  will 
come  occasionally  in  any  plantation  of  Strawberries,  and  ordinary 
flowerless  plants  that  occur  now  and  then  in  some  varieties.  It  is  a 
subject  that  deserves  ventilation,  and  the  opinions  of  such  observers  as 
*^  the  writer  of  the  note*'  and  Mr.  R.  M*IatO:h  are  welcome  and  mnch 
appreciated. — N.  H.  P. 

Strawberry  Latest  of  All. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  see  Mr.  StrugneH's  appreciative  notice  of  thii 
variety.  As  he  says,  the  crop  it  carries  is  marvellous,  and  I  know  of 
no  other  sort  that  fruits  for  so  many  weeks  on  end.  It  was  ready 
here  the  same  time  as  Monarch,  Leader,  and  other  Fecond  early  ones, 
yet  I  am  still — July  27th — taking  dishes  of  it  daily.  The  quicker  the 
season  as  regards  riprning  the  worse  for  such  varieties  as  Latest  of  All 
that  do  not  ripen  quite  to  the  point.  I  have  a  couple  of  rows  in  a 
cool  moist  position,  and  here  the  fruit  ripens  much  more  perfectly  than 
in  the  open  beds,  where  we  would  naturally  expect  it  to  do  so.  Like 
many  other  growers,  Mr.  Strugnell  has  found  Dr.  Hogg  wanting,  but 
here  X  conld  not  do  without  it.  On  my  heavy  soil  it  is  the  finest 
flavoured  Strawberry  I  have,  and  as  an  annual  fruits  grandly,  though  I 
must  say  not  so  fr  ely  as  Latest  of  All.  But  one  berry  of  Dr.  Hogg  is 
worth  half  a  dozen  of  any  other  one  I  grow.  Royal  Sovereign  does  well 
here,  and  for  homo  use  1  prefer  it  to  Sir  J.  Paxton,  as  it  is  earlier  and 
much  larger,  but  the  firm  flesh  of  the  latter  fits  it  much  better  for 
travelling. 

Heavy  Strawberries. 

In  reply  to  the  Editorial  note  on  page  71,  I  have  this  season 
gathered  Royal  Sovereign  that  weighed  from  If  oz  to  2\  ozs.,  and 
some  I  think  were  heavier  than  this.  The  largest  berries  were  taken 
from  a  bed  in  the  open  from  plants  in  their  first  year — t.e.,  planted 
July,  1898,  in  the  early  border.  The  first  flowers  were  blackened  by 
frast,  and  the  second  fruits  were  not  so  large.  —  H.  Richards, 
Coldham  Hall. 
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Cattlkya  Habbiponia  alba, 
ALTnonon  tliere  were  cooEiilerable  Dumbera  of  Orchids  ehown  at 
Qm  Royal  Uorticultun.1  Society'^  Gardens  at  Chiswick  on  the  occaiion 
of  the  recent  Conferenca  on  Hybridiwtion  that  were  larger  and  very 
richly  coloured,  none  ma  more  attractiTe  thaa  C  Harrisoniie  atba 
(fig,  22).  The  typical  variety  ia  well  bcowa  as  a  robust  free  Sowering 
uridiid,  with  pecuIUrly  (tout  rich  rsca-coloured  flowen,  and  no 
farther  description  of  the  new  one  ii  required  beyond  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  true  albino.  It  wai  exhibited  by  the  Itev.  Francia  Paynter, 
Stoke  Hill,  Guildfotd,  and  received  a  flnt-class  certificate  from  the 
Orchid  Commit  tea. 

HOBHODBB    PABDINUU. 

H.  pordinam  ia  an  Orchid  which  is  seldom  aeen  in  collections, 
dthougli  its  densely  spotted,  singular- lookiog  flowara  arp  very 
attractive.  The  plant,  unfortunately,  ii  of  a  deciduous  habit,  and 
does  best  in  moderate-sized  pans,  using  a  compost  of  about  two-thirds 
gf  peat  to  one  of  moes.  Abundance  of  wster  must  be  sapplied  whilst 
in  active  growth,  after  which  it  must  be  gradually  withheld  until  the 
plants  berome  quite  dry,  and  no  more  should  be  given,  or  at  least  only 
MODgh  to  prevent  shrivelling,  till  they  recommence  growth.  The 
floweiB  are  borne  on  a  spike  18  inches  or  more  in  length,  and  are  of  a 
dear  bright  yellow,  densely  spotted  with  rich  brownish  crinijon 
There  are  several  varieties  which  differ  only  in  colour  from  the  type, 
of  which  the  most  distinct  ia  perhnps  Ibe  pardinum  un'color.  They 
are  natives  of  MexioJ,  and  do  well  In  the  cool  intermediate  house  with 
such  plants  B«  Caltleya  Mossin  and  Mebdeli,  and  Hower  at  the  present 

Lslio-Cattlbta  Ex  tuba. 
It  is  often  said  that  hybrid  Qrchida  are  too  plentiful,  and  in  many 
cases  it  woulJ  perbape  have  been  better  had  several  which  are  inferior 
lo  ibeir  parents  never  been  iniroduced.  Thij  is  not  the  cose,  however, 
«ith  L.-C.  exlmea,  which  was  ralaod  from  Leiia  purpnrata  and 
Cattleya  VVsrneri  by  Mr.  Seden,  for  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sana.  A  plant 
nnder  my  charge  does  well  in  a  warm  Gjittleya  house,  in  vkcta 
Cattleya  gigss  thrives,  potted  in  the  compost  usually  recommended 
for  Call  leys  B.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pleasing  roar  purple, 
the  lip  resembles  in  form  Cattleya  Waroerl.  The  colouring  vanes  in 
different  plants,  but  it  is  generally  intermediate  between  the  two 
paieDta,  and  usually  of  a  brilliant  rosy  purple  with  an  orange  yellow 
threat.    Unfortunately  the  plant  is  scarce. 

Cattlkta  Eldobado. 
The  better  varieties  of  this  rpecies  are  very  beautiful,  and  are 
■nlnabls  additions  lo  Orchid  collections.  It  is  now  fast  pushint;  id 
«pikes  when  the  other  Cattleyas  are  nearly  over,  and  by  its  aid  and 
Csttleya  g^gaa  wo  are  enabled  to  make  a  respectable  show  iinlil 
C.  anrta  and  C.  labiata  are  forthcoming.  The  fiowera  seldom  exceed 
0  Inohes  acrov,  and  vary  very  much  in  colour,  the  moat  beanliful 
peihafa  being  C.  Eldorado  virginalir,  which  is  an  albino  with  snow 
white  lepaU,  petals,  and  lip,  auH  a  bright  orange  throat.  C  Eldorado 
iplendeus  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  of  the  coloured  forms,  and  is 
much  brighter  in  colour  than  the  type.  There  are  several  other 
varieties,  which  vary  only  slightly  in  colour  from  the  type,  and  which 
It  ia  not  necessary  to  mention  here.  I  find  C.  Eldorado  does  well 
under  the  same  conditions  as  Cattleya  gigos,  although  not  beins  such 
a  robust  grower.  The  water  supply,  whilst  in  active  growth,  must  be 
■amnrhat  Irss;  the  plants  flower  much  more  freely  when  ^ven  all  the 
'ightpowble. — J.  Babker,  Siule. 

Paphinia  ckistata. 
In  this  singularly  pretty  little  riant  we  have  an  Orchid  that  may 


vsmlly  occur  on  twin-flowered  spiki 

«hite  in  ground  colour,  but  so  closely 

that  this  colour  greatly  preiiomi nates.    The  lip  is  similar  in  colour, 

bet  very  pecuriariy  formed,  the  tuft  of  club  shaped  processes  near  the 

topof  the  front  lobe  giving  it  a  very  distinct  appearance. 

P.  cristata  is  rather  more  difticult  to  grow  than  come  other 
kinds,  the  roots  being  very  tuKeptible  lo  injury  If  the  compost  is 
allowed  to  get  the  least  stale  or  close.  For  this  reason  repotting  has  to 
Uks  place  oftaner  than  is  to  their  advantage,  for  do  Orchid  likes 
fteqnent  disturbance.  The  very  best  materials  only  should  be  used  in 
tts  coltora,  care  la  the  aelrotioD  of  (be  peat  b«ng  espftially  neoessary. 


I  have  found  the  roots  like  a  snnll  poroentasa  of  loam  mixed  with  the 
peat  and  mosi.  The  plants  are  best  kept  well  up  to  the  light,  but  Ihe 
folisgo  is  very  tender,  and  judicious  shading  is  required,  P.  cristata  is 
a  native  of  Trinidad,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Mr,  Knight  of 
Chelsea  in  1830.— H.  It.  R. 


NOTES  ON  FIGS. 

When  the  lecond  crop  ii  j;atbered  from  ihe  earlv-foreed  trees  tn 
pots  they  ahould  ba  examined  for  red  spider  and  browa  aoale,  and  now 
that  the  wood  ii  Era  there  ia  Isai  daager  of  injuring  the  foliage  than  at 
an  earlier  atage,  hence  an  inieaCicide  may  be  uied  for  their  annihilation 
more  ■ncceisrully.  Dliaoire  10  oi>.  of  BOftBaap  in  half  u  galUn  of  water 
by  boiling,  and  add  to  it  ■■  soon  as  taken  from  the  Sre  a  wineglaiiful  of 
paraCBn  oil,  and  itir  brigkly  till  thoroUKhly  ainalgamaled.  Dilate  to 
3  gallons  for  nie,  adding  the  water  boiling,  and  when  cooled  to  130° 
apply  with  a  syringe,  the  plants  beirg  laid  on  tluir  sides  and  wetted 
tnorilughly  in  eiery  part,  turning  IhEm  round  ai  reqnireii.  If  the  wood 
li  badly  infaited  with  scale  omptoy  a  somewhat  slilT  broah  to  dislodge  it 
whilst  wet.  Similar  meana  may  be  uiod  with  the  leaves,  damaging  Ihsm 
aa  little  aa  possible.  In  bid  oaiei  repeat  the  treatment  in  a  day  or  two, 
afterwards  syringing  thoronghiy  with  tepid  water. 

The  treei  will  need  water  only  to  preyent  the  foliage  becoming  liaip, 
venmaling  lo  the  fallest  ettent  day  and  night,  hnt  protect  from  heavy 


Fio.  ai— Cattleya  Habbisonie  alba 

ram,  which  baa  a  lendancy  to  keep  the  treoa  active  instead  of  indueing 
rest  This  ii  aliiolutely  necesiary  for  trees  inbjected  to  early  forcing. 
For  these  ronaideratioAs  early-forced  treei  in  pots  ahoold  not  be  placed 
outdoor)  if  there  ia  any  donbc  about  the  matnnly  ot  the  wood,  and  they 
cannot  have  complete  rest  if  the  weather  prove  wet.  If  placed  ontdoora 
U  mast  be  in  a  aunny  poiition,  knd  the  pota  stood  on  rough  asbea,  with 
finer  abltut  them. 

Early-forced  plantad  oat  trees  will  need  enough  air  lo  Inanre  a 
oircnlation  constantly.  If  dull  weathtr  prevail  gentle  heat  in  the  hot> 
water  pipea  will  favoor  (he  ripening  of  the  fruit,  which  is  inaipid  or 
highly  flavoured  tc3ord)ng  to  the  beat  and  ihe  air.  Diminiih  the  water- 
ing at  the  roDta,  and  discootmue  syringing  directly  the  seoond  crop  fruit 
eonmencea  ripening,  hat  moderate  air  moisture  may  be  aecured  by 
damping  the  floor  and  border  cocasionally  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage. 
Ifredppider  give  trouble  heal  Ihe  hot  water  pipei  to  170°  to  200°,  and 
paint  iharn  with  sulphur  brought  to  the  couiitlency  of  eream  with  akim 
mdk,  having  the  house  closed,  and  keeping  1  ha  pipes  hot  aboatanhour, 
then  allow  the  heat  'to  aubiide  to  the  ordinary  temperature.  Repeat  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  to  destroy  any  peila  then  emerged  from  the 
eggs.  Aa  soon  as  the  fruit  ii  gathered  cleante  lbs  trees  thoroughly  with 
the  syringe  From  red  epidrr,  and  maintain  a  fr<e  eirculalion  of  rather 
dry  warm  air  until  the  foliago  begins  to  fsli  naturally,  but  it  mait  not 
bs  accelerated  by  allcwiog  Ihe  soil  to  become  very  dry  at  Ihe  roots  of 
the  trees. 
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should  be  spared  to  keep  the  foliage  demo  by  syringing;  in  the  morntDg 
luid  aflternooD.  Do  not  syringe,  hotrever,  if  the  day  is  likely  to  be  dull, 
or  in  the  afternoon  if  there  is  prospect  of  the  foliage  not  becoming  dry 
before  night.  Under  those  circumstances  damp  the  border,  especially  in 
the  afternoon.  Admit  a  little  air  early,  increasing  it  with  the  sun  heat, 
m^ntaining  through  the  day  at  80''  to  85"*  with  free  Tcntilation,  closing 
early  so  as  to  increase  the  temperature  to  90°  to  95°,  and  when  the  sun*s 
power  is  declining  a  little  air  may  be  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  honse,  so 
••  to  allow  the  pent-up  moisture  to  escspe  and  the  temperature  to 
gradually  coo).  Supply  water  or  liquid  manure  to  the  roots  according 
to  ciroamstances,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  thoroui^hly  moist,  but  not 
sodden,  condition. 

When  the  fruit  advances  for  ripening  lessen  the  supply  of  water  and 
discontinue  syringing,  securing  a  circulation  of  air  constantly,  and 
ventilate  freely  when  fayourable.  Close  early  with  sun  heat,  but  afford 
a  little  Tentilation  to  allow  of  the  moisture  escaping  instead  of  condensing 
on  the  fruit  and  causing  it  to  spot  and  crack. — G  bower. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

July  25th. 

Scientific  Committee.  —  Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  '(in  the 
ohair) ;  Rer.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  Mawley,  an  1  Re?.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Begonia^  m<mstrous. — Mrs.  G.  Soames,  of  Welton  douse,  Daventry, 
sent  a  peculiar  blossom,  with  white  petals  and  a  large  tuft  of  stigma', 
Apparently  a  male  flower,  with  the  stamens  stigmatiferons.  Dr.  Masters 
undertook  to  examine  it  further,  and  report  upon  it 

BMnhtni  autuainalf,  proliferous  — ^Mr.  Veitch  sent  specimens  of  this 
peculiarity,  in  which  the  hoids  had  giyen  rise  to  pedicilfate  smaller  ones, 
the  corollas  being  mora  or  less  vircscent  as  well.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  species  is  peculiarly  liable  to  this  malformation. 

Graphs  with  mildew — Cypripediums  and  Apple  treen  dtMosed.-^The  three 
following  communications  were  receired  from  Dr,  W,  G.  Smith  of  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  on  specimens  sent  to  a  previous  meetinci:.  A 
special  and  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  recorded  to  him  for  his  valuable 
reports.  Grapes  with  MUdew.-^**  The  mildew  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the 
fanrus  Oidium  Tucker),  so  well  known  in  this  country  as  the  common  Grape 
mildew.  On  treating  the  Grapes  and  leaves  sent  in  various  ways  the 
mildew  continued  to  spread  on  the  fruits,  but  never  appt*ared  on  the 
leaves,  which  on  receipt  were  very  healthy.  This  supports  Mr.  Wright's 
opinion.  Most  of  the  authorities  state  that  a  dry  heat  is  the  chief  pro> 
disposing  cause.  In  the  preseht  case  the  sender  believes  that  the  outbreak 
is  in  some  way  related  to  the  raffia  fibre  used  in  tying  un.  A  sample 
sent  had  a  white  scurf  here  and  there,  but,  under  favourable  conditions, 
this  did  not  produce  any  fungoid  growth.  On  examination  with  the 
microscope  it  oonaisted  of  fragments  of  plant  tissues  agreeing  with  the 
tissues  of  the  fihre  itself,  and  no  doubt  dried  remains  of  parts  of  the  plant 
partially  destroyed  in  the  maceration  and  drying  processes  by  which  the 
raffia  is  prepared  for  market.  The  dry  fibre  b  an  unlikely  source  of 
infisction,  but,  if  any  doubt  existed,  it  could  easily  be  sterilised  by  bailing, 
or  by  steeping  for  a  time  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
or  otherwise.  The  universal  remedy  for  mildews  of  the  Oidium  kind  is 
sulphur.  A  discussion  on  a  hot- water  method  of  treatment  of  the  Vine 
mildew  has  been  going  on  in  the  most  recent  numbers  of  the  '  Gardeners* 
Chronide.' »»        "     ' 

Diaeased  Cypnpedktms.'^*^  Some  flowers  were  recently  sent  which  were 
checked  In  opening,  apparently  due  to  a  ooUapse  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
flower  stalk.    There  were  distinct  signs  of  the  presence  of  fungi,  but  it 
was  not  easy  to  say  whether  a  myoelinm  was  present  or  not.    A  request 
was  made  to  the  sender  for  portions  of  affected  plant ji.    These  arrived  in 
excellent  condition,  and  at  first  sight  looked  as  hardy  as  one  missht  wish. 
The  older  leaves  were  very  flue,  and  showed  no  weak  points.    The  older 
roots  looked  rather  more  dried  up  than  one  mt^ht  wish,  but  new  roots  in 
Tarioas  stages  were  coming  on,  and  quite  healthy.    The  younger  leaves, 
however,  seemed  weak,  with  a  tendency  to  becotne  discoloured.    Acting 
on  previous  experience,  these  were  allowed  to  dry  up,  and,  as  on  some 
other  occasions,  they  produced  groups  of  tiny  points — the  pjcnidia  of  a 
fnngtts.    It  is  from  the  rosettes  of  young  leaves  that  the  flowers  arise,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  connection.    On  one  of  the  specimens  sent  the  flower 
stalk  did  not  collapse,  and  the  weakly  younger  leaves  were  absent  from 
the  ihoot  bearing  this  flower,  though  present  elsewhere  on  the  same 
plant.    The  fungus  requires  further  investigation,  btit  spores  obtained 
wwe  of  the  Gloeosporium  or  Oolletotriehnm  type.    Gloeosporium  cinctum 
was  described  by  Berkeley  and  Curtiss  from  Orchid  material.    The  same 
speoies  was  recently  worked  through  by  Miss  Stoneman,  and  placed 
•mongst  the  Asr ..^       .    .    ^      ....         .    -„^^v 

Massee  described 

139,    1892) 

Ohronide"  of  diseased  Orchids,  all  indicating  the  presence  of  some  form 

of  fongns  nearly  related  to  Gloeosporium.    The  disease  is  known  as  an 

*  AnthroAsnose,*  and  seems  common  enough,  but  we  still  lack  reliable 

methods  of  prevention.'' 

Diseased  Apple  TWes.— "Twigs  of  Apple  with  leaves  and  flowers  were 
Teeetved  in  Jane.  After  twenty-four  hours  in  a  moist  chamber  abundant 
conidla  of  the  fungus  Monilia  (Oidium)  fructigena  were  produced.  This 
fungus  is  well  known  and  at  present  the  subject  of  much  iavcstigation, 
sinoe  it  causes  a  wide-spread  disease  of  the  fruit  (also  to  a  lees  extent  on 
the  leaves  and  twlgs^  of  Cherry,  Plum,  and  Peach,  less  commonly  of 
Apple  md  Pear.    All  the  parts  sent  were  affected.    The  flowers  were 


chedced  and  withered ;  the  leaves  reddish  brown,  abnormally  hairy,  Md 
somewhat  crumpled.  The  young  twigs  were  dry  and  brittle,  with 
occaeional  patches  of  brown  bark  marked  with  darker  bands  running: 
round  the  twig.  Internal  examination  showed  ithe  myoelinm  in  all  parts. 
In  the  twigs,  the  rroion  just  under  the  bark  was  killed  and  full  of 
mycelium,  which  oj  ild  be  traced  from  old  ty  vonng  shoots,  and  into 
flDwer  stalks  and  leaves.  In  the  absence  of  information  we  cannot 
suggest  how  the  fungus  gained  access  to  the  Apple  trees.  The  fungas 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  same  form  eo  common  on  Cherry  and  Plnm, 
causing  the  fruits  to  shrivel  up  and  remain  hanging  to  the  tree  in  a 
mummified  condition.  Keeping  this  in  view  it  woiud  be  well  to  ^av 
attention  to  the  tr^es  already  mentioned,  to  gather  any  dried  up  fmil«r 
and  to  burn  them.  Careful  pruning  and  destruction  of  diseased  twigs  ifr 
aUo  an  excellent  check.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  seems  st. 
likely  mode  of  treatment,  but  the  results  as  yet  are  not  conolnsive.  A. 
monogrsph  on  the  fuugas  and  disease  is  promised  by  Woronin  in  a  recent 
nole.'^— '^"Boton.  Centralblatt,"  Ixxvi.,  p.  145.) 

Stratiotes  aloides, — ^A  large  specimen  of  this  rare  plant  was  sent  by- 
Mr.  J.  G.  Kudd  ot  Copgrove  Grange  with  the  followiog  observation  : — 
'*  This  plant  grows  in  a  pond  on  my  farm,  and  is  smoth^ing  the  Water 
Lilies.  One  of  my  horses  has  eaten  freely  of  it,  and  died  from  its  effeets^ 
so  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  it  is  poisonous."  It  is  not  known  to  be  at 
all  poisonous,  as  it  is  a  very  rare  British  plant,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
sharp  pointed  projections  down  the  edges  of  the  leaf,  as  occnra  on  Aloesy 
&c.,  ma^  have  had  a  mechanically  deleterious  effect  on  the  intestine. 

CampawUot  species  and  hybrids. — Rev.  C.  Wolley^Dod  sent  spectmena 
of  the  floweri  of  C.  rotundifolia,  C.  rhomboidalis  and  their  hybrid  progeny  ; 
as  well  as  of  C.  Isctiflors,  bjth  the  typical  floaers  and  with  an  abnormal 
sub-polypetalous  form.  The  following  commnnicatiun  was  also  leoeived 
from  him  :— *'The  form  of  corolla  with  narrow  separated  lobes,  desciibed 
and  illustrated  by  De  CandoUe,  monograph  of  Campanula,  pp.  11, 12,  &&,. 
and  figured  plate  ii.  A.,  and  also  described  by  the  late  Professor  J,  & 
Henslow  (see  D.  C.  monograph,  p.  12)  is  commonest  in  C.  lactiflora 
(M.  Bieb),  in  which  it  is  aUays  accompanied  by  narrow  leavea.  la 
C.  rotnndifolia  it  is  commonest  in  broad-leaved  forms,  which  I  take  to  be- 
hybrid,  or  are  at  least  intermediate  between  C.  rotnndifolia  and  C.  rhom- 
boidalis. These  abnormal  forms  of  C.  rotundifolia  are  fertile,  and  the 
seedlings  come  in  part  true,  but  always  include  many  of  the  soldanelloid 
form — !>.,  with  a  duplex  corolla,  which  are  also  fertile.  A  study  of 
C.  rotundifolia  and  C.  rhomboidaUs  (apparently  quite  distinct  and  good 
species)  and  their  variously  named  intermediate  forms  which  Godron  ii> 
*  Flore  de  France '  calls  *  a  little  chaos  of  species,'  leads  me  to  think  that 
C.  rotundifolia  may  be  a  species  gradually  crawling  into  new  speeiea 
which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  deSned.  In  my  garden  the  two  species  are 
united  by  imperceptible  gradations,  all  of  which  are  fcrfci!e.  Forms  having 
the  characlers  of  all  the  so-called  species  intermediate  between  these  two 
may  be  picked  out  of  them." 

Sweet  Peas,  mUformed. — A  curiously  flowered  spray  of  Sweet  Pea  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Pratt.  Lion  Gate,  Richmond,  every  flower  on  the  plant  beingp 
similarly  adeeted.  An  exsmination  showed  that  the  petals  haid  remained 
crumpled  up  without  having  attained  the  usual  subsequent  expansion  on 
blossoming.  The  stamens  were  twisted,  but  the  anthers  poUeniferous^  so 
that  the  stigmas  were  pollinated  by  **  self-fertilisation,"  the  flowers  bein^ 
in  fact,  cleistjgamous.  The  flowers  were  arrested  in  i^rowth  ;  bnt  it  was 
impossible  to  assign  a  cause  for  their  abnormal  condition. 

Geranium  foliaofio  is,— A,  specimen  of  (apparently)  O.  sangninenm  waa 
received  from  Mr.  Bnnyard,  in  which  the  petals  of  the  flowers  were- 
replaced  by  green  leaves,  the  segments  of  which  had  remained  oonduplicate. 

CONFJfiRBKOB  ON  HYBRIDISATION. — JULY  llTH. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards*  made  by  the  0>nncil  of  the- 
Boyal  Horticnltural  Sooiety  on  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  Experts. 

Gold  Floba  Medal. — ^To  Measrs.  James  Yeitoh  of  Chelsea. 

Gold  Medals.— To  Monstenr  Duval  of  Versailles;  Monsieur  ICaron 
of  Brunoy ;   Sir  Trevor   Lawrence,  Bart.,   Bnrford    Lodge  i   Leopold 
de  Bothaohild,    Esq,   Gunnersbnry  House,  and   Mr.   H.   B.    May  of 
Edmonton. 

Silver- GILT   Flora    Medals.«-To  Monsieur  Morel    of    Lyons ;. 
Messrs.  Jackman  k  Son  of  Woking,  and  to  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew,  for  il 
[  group  of  Kalanchoe  flammea. 

Silver  gilt  Bankbian  Medal. — ^To  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery,  V.M.H.,. 
Acton. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals.— To  Professor  Maofarlane  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  Herr  Van  Tubergen  of  Haarlem  ;  Dr.  Wilson  of  St.  Andrews  ;. 
Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Ekst  Sheen  ;  Da  Barri  Grawshay,  Esq.,. 
Sevenoaks  ;  Messrs.  B.  Wallace  ft  Co.,  Colchester  ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt. 

Veitch  Memorial  Medal.  —  To  Mons.  Daval  of  Versaillei- 
(class  No.  6). 

Williams  Memorial  Medal. — ^To  Leopold  de  Bothsohild,  Esq. 
(class  No.  9).  

GARDENERS'  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTIONS 

The  Gardeners'  Rotal  Benevolent  Institution. — Secretary^ 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  175»  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.— 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London^  8.W. 

Royal  Gab^^enbrb*  Orphan  Fund.—  Secretary ^  Mr.  Brian  Wynne, 
8,  Danes  Inn. 
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BscENT  Wkatheb  in  Lo\'doh.  —  Tlw  hNt  In  Londoo  oa 
SitBd*7  and  Monday  iras  again  iDtmie,  orer  SO'  haiaf  Mglslered  in  th« 
ibada  OB  both  daja.  Forlanktaly  thara  iraa  ■  light  bTcew>.  On  Tuciday 
it  WW  laM  oppiMsiva,  and  at  the  time  of  going  to  prau  on  Wedneaday 
ti  waa  bright  with  a  light  wind. 

Campanula  pbbsicikolia  Mokt  Blanc— Thii  1b  a  Belected 

fonn  from  acedlingi  raided  b/  Mr.  E.  Ladhami,  Shjrl*]',  and  is  an 
inpromnaol  CTen  on  Bockhouw'i  (brni  of  C.  p.  alba  grandiSora  in  tbiC 
Iba  haUt  of  growth  is  moTe  compact  and  the  bloiiOml  are  mnoh  largar, 
-asd  nor*  doable.  Siogle  bloom*  of  thi*  new  raiietj  meaiure  fnU; 
3  iMhet  •eroaa,  and  are  of  pare  white.  It  Ii  a  m^nifloent  border  plant 
<b»l  all  ihenld  add  to  their  collection.— S.  P. 

Ciairfl   Flobbntinub. — It  would   be  dilfieult   to  im^ine  a 

van  charming  plant  for  the  rockerj  in  the  month  of  Jane  than  thii 
larlelj  of  Gnm  Ciatus,  In  height  it  growa  bat  9  incbei,  prodacing  a 
thiifa  apreading  maaa  of  greenery,  and  when  in  bloom  a  dense  ahoet  of 
fnie  while.  The  bloiaoma  are  of  the  aiie  of  a  florin,  each  hating  fiie 
toandad  petals ;  the  centre  of  the  flover  ia  thickly  atadded  with  ytillow 
«nlhen.  Cnltingl  of  the  halt-ripened  shoota,  inaerted  in  a  oold  frame  in 
Angiut,  ahonld  make  buahy  planti  that  would  giro  lomo  flower  the 
"  -     ■  JO.— E.  M. 


Lathtrus  OBandiflobus.— Tht«  ii  one  of  the  fiaeat  larietiea 

of  a  popolar  flower  which  are  not  nearly  enoagb  coltirated.  Too  often 
4bej  are  planted  in  any  ont  of  the  way  corner^  and  allowed  to  atruggle 
<«(  exIatCDor.  I  reaeued  a  tiny  scrap  of  the  abore  rariety  from  a  hn;^ 
htd  of  Dommon  Lanrela  twenty  years  since  in  remaking  our  garden.  An 
«p(n  poaitlon  on  a  couth  border  waa  given  It,  and  now  we  annually 
haie  a  damp  liroin  8  to  10  feet  high,  and  S  feet  Ibroogh.  Thoae  who  know 
and  appreciate  thia  claas  of  Lathyrus  will  readily  understand  what  a 
'diq>lay  of  bloom  ta  annually  produced.  The  So  vera  are  quite  large,  rore 
colour, tinged  with  purple.  Cut  in  pieces  10  luchea  long  they  are  attractlTe 
«lth  nothing  bat  their  own  foliage. — E. 

Day  Lilies. — These  hate  been  remarkably  good  this  seaaon, 

4he  frtquent  ahowers  having  suited  them,  while  there  hai  Iwen  plenty  of 
ana  to  open  the  flower*  properly.  Hemarocallia'  Bara,  the  yellow  Day 
Ijly,  fa  perhaps  the  beat  known,  but  there  are  other*  equally  beanllFul, 
tho^h  none  posaaaaes  that  deligbtrnl  clear  yellow  tint  at  aeen  In  this 
4ind.  H.  fnlra  ha*  large  ilowera  of  a  tawny  brownish  hne  that  ia  not 
vnatlractiTe,  aad  a  Buflly  grown  plant  of  thia  tpeolei  hai  a  noble  appear- 
ance ia  the  herbaoeons  border.  H.  Kwaaso  8. -pi.  la  r«Ty  lik«  it  in 
colour.  I  am  not  aware  if  there  ia  a  aingia  H.  Kwanao.  If  so  1  should 
«iy  it  mast  ba  rery  like  H.  fuUa  The  newer  H.  anrantlaea  major  earns 
alng  with  a  lug  purpose,  but  I  must  oonfes*  to  bdag  •  good  deal  dia- 
appoinled  in  It.  At  a  pretty  garden  plant  I  much  prefer  the  dainty  little 
H.  grai^nea,  with  ita  bright  grecT)  foliage  and  gnuefol  apiket  of  yellow 
flowen.  Il  reqnirea  more  care  than  the  larger  growen  mintioned  aboie, 
and  a  ligbtar  soil,  bat  1*  very  pretty  when  well  grown.  II.  rutilana  ts 
aaether  pretty  and  T*ry  hardy  kind  that  baa  a  fine  appcaranoo  in  the 
fraBtof  an  harbaetoua  border  after  many 'of  the  dwarf  planta  areorer, — H 

Bristol    Gabdenebs'    AeaociATiOH. — A   large   number    of 

•unbanaaaembledonThnradajp  at  St.  John's  Pariah  Boom,  Red  I  and,  to 
^•*r  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Staddon  on  the  Hiitory  and  CnltiTalion  of  the 
-Applet  Ur.  W.  Look,  the  Society's  Chairman,  aome  time  ago  oSered  a 
priis  of  SOi.  to  under  gardeners  for  the  beat  esiay  on  any  tabject  con- 
■eetad  aith  Kof  ticnltore.  The  oompetlog  essays  were  judged  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Pattl|r*w,  of  Cardiff,  who  gave  the  premier  honours  to  Mr.  Staddon  for 
thaatny  with  wh'cb  he  favoured  the  Society  ooThursday.  The  subject, 
*tuA  it  fnll  of  interest  to  gardenera,  was  dealt  with  in  a  manner  that 
-thawed  the  writer  quite  at  home  in  his  treatment  of  it,  giring  his  riews 
-ilike  upon  planting,  propagating,  pruning,  training,  feediag,  and  the  ralne 
of  the  Apple,  which  he  characterisod  a*  the  king  of  fruiti.  A  short 
-ditenigiaa  followed,  and  a  rery  hearty  rote  of  thanka  was  giren 
Hr.  Staddon  for  his  effort  Frizea  for  Caroatioa  blooma  (aix)  ward 
avariad  Ue**r*.  Rosa  and  McCuUoek,  and  the  Society'*  oertificate  of 
oarit  giren  to  Mr.  Eoai  for  a  bunch  of  Qrape*  and  Mr.  Binficld  for 
flaatofCattleya  Bex, 


— r-  Delphisium  belladonna.— Thi*  old  yet  valnahW  Tgriety  of 
pcrernral  Larkspur  is  not  calll.ated  nearly  ai  muah  as  it  dciecres  to  be. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  (palo  bine)  is  almost  unique  In  the  garden  at  this 
seaion  of  the  year.    In  height  it  grow*  3  feel,  and  flower*  profueely.— M. 

P^ONr  Albebt  Cbousse.— Now  Ibtt  the  family  of  herhacoona 

Pajoniea  ia  becoming  so  large  we  ahall  be  bettor  able  to  aeUct  auch  aa  are 
required  for  any  special  purpose.  The  abore  will  certainly  Uke  a  high 
position  where  delicate  colours  are  preferrea.  The  flowers  are  quit* 
doable  and  of  a  pleasing  aalmon  pink,  and  like  many  more  of  tbl*  elas* 
delioioualy  acenled. — B,  W, 

Peas  on  Stbikb.— Whtlat  round  Pontefract  distiiol  recrnlly, 

I  came  across  a  ooled  local  gardeurr,  who  poinled  out  to  me  seTeral  rowa 
of  Pes*  that  ware  affected  as  if  by  a  serere  blight— the  growth  being  com- 
pletely  arresti^d— and  the  crop  a  failure.  Other  good  gardeoeii  In  (he 
district,  he  told  me,  are  iimilarly  affected.  The  whole  mlaehier  appeara 
to  hare  been  done  (at«l  eventa  in  one  inatance)  in  a  •iugle  night.  Can 
any  reader  suggest  the  oauie?— Anon, 

The  New  V.M.H.— Wo  underataod,  though  we  hare  not  been 

officially  informed,  that  Mr.  Jamee  Douglas  has  been  plaoed  on  Uie  roll 
of  Victorian  medallists  in  hortieoUnre,  filling  the  racoBoy  that  wae 
canted  by  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  M.  Dunn.    That  Mr.  Donglai  il 

fully  entitled  to  the  honour  few  will  dis_pule.  He  long  sinoo  won  bia 
spars  a*  •  snocessfu!  eultivator  In  all  departments  of  gardening,  while 
he  is  the  raiser  of  sterling  rarietiea  of  fmitt  and  flowers,  and  ho* 
freely  oommunloated  his  knowledge   to  others  through   the  agenay  of 

CyPEBTTB.— "  H.  D.,"  in  bia  article  on  Cyperos,  page  TI,  appears 

to  he  a  little  mixed,  so  far  as  the  Egyptian  Papyrus  i»  eoncemed, 
apparently  confounding  thia  gigantic  spMias  of  the  Cyperaoe»  with  the 
ornamental  Cyperos  in  common  cnltlration.  Howairer,  one  is  agaio 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  Bdrocating  the  claims  of  that  truly  noble 
plant.  Papyrus  antiquornm,  whioh  is  in  ill  way  unique  as  a  deoorali'o 
plant  for  a  lofty  tropical  booae.  Ag^o,  it  was  from  the  alem  (not  the 
(ea»ea)  of  this  huge  Gyperus  thtt  the  BgypUans  made  their  papyri— 
presumably  by  unrolling  the  layers  of  tisane,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
employed  by  the  North  American  Indians  when  connrting  the  delleato 
bark  of  the  Paper  Birch  to  corresponding  purpases,- K,  OuMi't. 

Globe   Aktichokes.— Mr.  J.  S.  Upcx  sends  ut  from  Wlg- 

ganlhorpe  aamples  of  what  is  considered  there  a  good  strain  of  thii 
aaoh-diffmng  regetable.  In  the  H.ELS.  rule*  for  judging  the  require- 
ments of  Globe  Artichokes  are  "  eren  size,  rounded,  scales  well  doted 
and  fleshy,"  and  in  awarding  point*  twice  as  many  should  bo  given  to 
"  solidity  "aa  for  any  other  property.  Judged  by  the  ahoTo  atandard 
the  Wigganthorpe  apeeimena  would  aeem  good  enough  for  winning  a 
prlie  in  the  belt  ol  oompetition,  Mr.  Upex  dwcribed  hit  method  of 
Bollure  on  page  485,  last  toL 

TAC30NIA    EX0NIBNSI8.— For  oorering  a  glass   root  qniokly 

and  making  a  fine  display  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  way  ol  greenhouse 
climbers  to  beat  this  hybrid  Tauonia.  On  the  roof  of  a  gUi*  corridor 
where  it  i*  very  difficult  to  get  anything  to  grow,  this  plaat 
flourishes,  and  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year  is  more  or  lese  hearily 
lulen  with  the  fine  showy  flower*.  As  to  culture  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  planting  la  a  good  bed  of  prepared  soil  and  letting  it  ga.  It  mnit 
not  be  planted  where  space  is  limited,  hut  in  large  oonienatorios  or 
winter  gardens  it  will  clothe  pillars  and  arches,  the  roof  tie-rods  or 
whaterer  elio  it  is  necessary  to  hide,  and  when  in  flower  is  atrifcinglf 
beautiful.  It  may  easily  bo  raised  from  cuttings  on  a  *Iight  bottom 
heat.— B. 

SoiTTHBHN    Counties   Cassation    Socibti.— The   lecsnd 

annual  exhibiUon  under  the  auipice*  ol  the  Southern  .Coantiei  Carnation 
Society,  held  on  the  Pier  at  SoathamptoSi,  on  July  a5lb,  quite  pot  tU 
forerunner  into  the  shade.  Indeed,  conaideriog  the  brief  time  that  ha* 
elapsed  since  the  Society  waa  formed  the  Show  w»s  little  short  of 
woaderful.  No  fitter  plooe  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  exhibition 
than  the  spacioot  Pavilion  which  adorns  the  Pier  head,  for  the  vititor* 
were  not  only  permitted  to  gwe  upon  the  beautiful  blooms  within  doors, 
but  to  enjoy  a  pleasuDt  promenade  or  sheltered  seat  ontsido.  The  dote 
of  the  Show  was  moat  convenient  for  many  of  the  big  showmen  in 
BirmlBgham  and  elaewbere,  and  thu*  Ihe  quality  of  the  exhibit*  wat  of 
the  very  highest  standard.  All  were  eioellent,  and  to  make  distinoliona 
wonld  be  quite  invldiou*.  In  mott  of  tbe  classes  six  prizes  were  awarded, 
and  the  competition  was  most  severe.  These  notes,  with  tho  prita  list, 
bava  been  forwarded  to  n*,  but  we  are  quite  unable  to  give  k  detailed 
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MBTaOKO&OOZOA&  OBSSKVATZOITS  AT  CRXSVICa:. 

—Taken  In  the  Royal  Hortiooltafal  Sodety'a  Qaidens— height  abore 
l6?el  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil.         1 

"S 

At    9   A.M.                  g 

'          0  :A 

UOOl 

Diraction 
Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

a 

B 

At     At  ;  At    II? 

l-ft.       2.ft.l    4-ft.        go 

i 

July. 

Dry     Wet 

Bulb.  Bulb. 

1 

deep.  deep. ,  deep. ,     ^ 

i 

I 

deg.  '  deg. 

deg. 
677 

deg. 

ina. 

deg.     deg.  t 

deg.  i 

deg. 

Sunday  ..23  N.N.£. 

64-5      62*9 

61*9 

0-03 

68-6 

65-6      60-6  '     61.5 

Monday.. 24  jN.N.W. 

64-8      69*6 

72-1 

58-0 

66-4 

65-1      60-9  1     56-8 

Tneeday  26;N.N.W. 

64  7  1   66*0 

781 

54*5 

^_ 

66-2 

64-7 

60-9 

44*9 

Wed*8day26 

W.N.W. 

67-4      62-7   1   78-8 

61*0 

0-01 

67-2      64-T 

60-9 

55-2 

Thursday  27 

W.N.W. 

63-7 

54-1 

71-2 

57-9 

68-1      64-9 

60-9 

51*5 

Friday  ..28 

N.N.W. 

65-0 

56-8 

75-2 

47-4 

^^^ 

66-d 

65-1 

60-9 

88-1 

Saturday  29 

W. 

67-7 

58-1 

80-1 

48-5 

— 

66-9 

65-0 

611       41-2 

Total 

Mkaits  .. 

65-4  '   58'6 

1 

74-7 

55-6 

0-04 

1 

67 -2 

65-0 

60*9       49*9 

I 

The  weather  hat  again  been  hot  and  dry,  with  ttrong  winds  from  the 
north  and  weiU 

Negtabine  Eably  Rivkbs.— Every  year  thii  grand  Ncotarine 

increaieB  in  favonr,  and  it  has  qnite  eatablished  itself  as  a  popular  variety. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  a  bad  point  i  at  all  etents,  I  have  not  discovered 
it,  as  long  as  it  is  properly  treated.  Like  many  another  good  plant  it 
wants  growing ;  and  it  woald  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  any  variety 
to  perfeot  the  immense  crop  of  fine  frait  that  this  does  without  being 
properly  fed  and  nartnred.  But  keep  it  in  health  by  keeping  its  roots 
near  the  surface,  feed  it  liberally,  and  it  is  capable  of  carrying  a  heavier 
weight  of  fmit  than  any  other  variety  I  know,  net  excepting  the  well- 
known  Lord  Napier,  while  the  individual  fruits  are  magnificent.— R. 

^  Reading  and  Distkict  Gabdenebs*  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association.— A  very  enjoyable  day  was  participated  in  by 
abont  fifty  members  of  ibis  Association  when  recently  a  visit  was  made 
to  Gunnersbury  and  Kew.  Much  inierest  was  manifested  in  the  Water 
Lilies  and  fruit  houses  at  Gunnersbury  House,  whilst  the  floral  decora* 
tions  at  Gunnersbury  Park  were  greatly  admired,  as  were  also  the  large 
Grape  and  Peach  houscii,  all  filled  with  excellent  crops  of  fruit.  Before 
leaving  Gunnersbury,  Mr.  C.  B.  Stevens,  the  President  of  the 
Association,  propoio*!  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Hudson  and 
Reynolds  for  the  interest  they  had  taken  in  the  party,  and  to  Mr. 
Leopold  de  RothschilJ  f ^r  his  kindness  in  allowing  them  to  inspect 
his  beautiful  gardens,  and  for  the  hospitality  so  unexpectedly  shown. 
Afterwards  three  or  four  hpurs  wore  spent  in  Kew  Gardens.  The 
arrangements  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Woolford,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Association. 

GoosEBERBiES  AT  THE  Dbill  Hall.— Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 

Sons  seem  to  be  always  beating  records,  and  last  week  they  sent  to  the 
.Drill  Hall  the  most  excellent  and  representative  collection  of  Goose- 
berries probably  seen  at  any  time.  It  was  interesting  to  learn  from  their 
representatives  that  a  table  of  four  times  the  area  could  have  been  filled 
.  had  spice  been  at  disposal.  Gold  medals  are  seldom  awarded*  but  one  was 
thoroughly  merited  in  this  case.  I  do  not  know  whether  Messrs.  Veitch 
are  the  sole  growers  of  so  great  a  collection,  but  they  seem  to  have  every 
known  variety.  Of  course  no  one  wants  more  than  a  tithe  of  them  ;  but 
whilst  a  Goo&eberry  bush  occupies  relatively  little  space,  there  is 
undoubted  ad  rentage  in  being  able  from  a  limited  area  to  produce  great 
variety  in  size,  form,  colour  and  taste  for  the  dessert  table.  But  the 
Goosel>erry  has  a  special  merit,  for  it  is  practically  everybody's  fruit. 
The  gardener  totbe  Queen  cannot  grow  better  or  finer  fruits  than  a 
cottager,  if  the  lattrr  has  the  desired  varieties  and  needful  cultural 
skill.  Throughout  the  whole  range  of  cottagers'  summer  exhibitions  the 
Gooseberry  is  always  found  prominent  amongst  fruits.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  wholesome,  and  probably  is  of  all  hardy  fruits  the  most 
profitable.  Varieties  only  vary  moderately  in  ripening  periods,  but  it  is 
easy  to  cover  bushes,  and  thus  cause  tho  fruits  to  hang  late  if  desired.  But 
after  all,  attractive  as  were  the  100  diihes  of  varietiea  of  fruits,  the  back- 
ground of  bushes  trained  as  fans,  columns,  and  cordons  seen  at  the  Drill 
Hall  was  not  least  interesting.  The  fans  had  five  stems,  the  columns  or 
cylinders  six  stem%  each  one  a  cordon,  and  the  true  cordons  but  one  stem. 
All  these  plants  were  heavily  fruited,  and  indicated  methods  of  trellis, 
stake,  or  wall  training  of  the  most  desirable  kind.  Such  an  exhibit  as 
this  was  should  give  a  great  stimulus  to  Gooseberry  culture,  especially 
for  the  production  of  fmit  for  home  consumption. — A.  D. 


RoNDELETiA  SPECI08A.— At  One  time  very  common  in  atov«» 

..aBd  warm  graenhonaes,  thia  bright  and  effective  plant  ii  not  at  proaeat 
grown  aa  much  as  it  should  be.  The  brilliant  flowers  are  nice  for  bnttoA- 
holes  and  various  other  decorations,  and  in  a  moist  warm  house  the  plants 
grow  freelj'.  It  likes  a  firm  compost  of  peat  and  loam,  with  a  littli» 
manure  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand,— S.  E. 

The  Fbbns  op  Nobth-Westebn  India.— Mr.  C.  W.  Hopr, 

late  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  Government  of  India,  who  devoted 
much  of  hii  leisure  time  while  In  India  to  the  atudy  of  Ferns,  has,  ainee 
his  retirement,  continued  his  studies  at  Kew,  and  ii  on  the  eve  of 
publiahing  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  species  inhabiting  the  North- 
western Provinces  and  adjoining  territories.  Thia  partially  descripftlvo 
enumeration  will  shortly  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Natural 
History  Society,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  a  number  of  plates.— (**  Kow 
Bulletin.") 

Genista   ^thnensis.— Thia  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  tnll- 

growing  hardy  Legnminoise,  and  also  one  of  the  latest  to  flower,  eom- 
mencittg  In  July  and  lasting  into  Angnat,  making  a  good  display  with  ifti 
bright  yellow  flowers,  borne  on  slender  pendent  branohea.  Although  M 
will  flower  in  a  small  state,  the  best  effects  are  obtained  when  it  is  allowed 
to  grow  to  its  foil  sise,  forming  a  slender  bush  15  to  20  feet  high.  The- 
branches  are  long  and  whip-like,  and  nearly  leafless,  each  bearing  a  largo 
number  of  small  golden  yellow  flowers  which  have  a  scent  strongly 
suggestive  of  Clover.  From  its  slender  habit  it  is  of  no  use  aa  a  acreen 
plant,  as  even  a  well- grown  specimen  can  be  seen  through  quite  easily  p 
but  it  is  admirable  for  brightening  a  heavy  mass  of  evergreens  or  to  break 
the  flatness  of  any  particular  part  of  a  garden.  Almoat  any  soil  will  suit 
it,  and  it  also  stands  drought  better  than  most  plants  do.  G.  ssthnensis  ib- 
easily  raised  from  seed,  which  ripens  freely  in  this  country*  and  lbinB» 
better  plants  than  those  which  are  grafted  or  raised  from  cuttings.  It 
will  not,  however,  bear  transplanting  very  well,  so  the  plants  should  be 
put  in  their  permanent  placea  as  soon  aa  they  are  large  enough.  It  is  » 
native  of  Sicily  and  Sardinisi. — C. 

Notes  fbom  Dublin. — Exhibitors  will  note  that  the  date  of 

holding  the  autumn  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  changed 
from  August  the  25th  to  the  Tuesday  previous,  22nd.  The  prize  list 
includea  many  cups  and  money  awards.  For  a  stand  of  forty-eight 
tuberous  Begonias,  composed  of  twenty-four  double  and  a  similar  number 
of  singles,  and  at  least  eighteen  distinct  varieties.  Lady  Ashtown  presents 
a  silver  challenge  cup  value  £10,  Lord  Ardilaun  (President)  gives  wl 
challenge  cup  value  £10  for  the  beat  stand  of  hardy  cut  flowers.  A 
challenge  cup,  value  5  guineas,  is  presented  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
H.  Jenris  White,  J  .P.,  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  Carnations  or  Pieotees  ;. 
J.  Hume  Dudgeon,  Esq.,  Merville,  Booterstown,  offers  a  silver  cup  for  « 
collection  of  sixteen  dishes  of  fruit,  two  dishes  the  limit  for  each  variety. 
In  all  there  are  flfty-eight  classes  to  be  competed  for,  and  the  money 
prizes  given  by  the  Society  amount  to  £92.  Uncertain  weather  rendered 
Mr.  Benson^s  open  air  performances  of  Shakespeare  at  Lord  Iveagh*a 
gardens  practically  abortive.  It  was  sad,  though  amusing,  to  see  the  bustle 
when  the  rain  descended  rather  heavily,  actresses,  actors,  and  the  public, 
fleeing  to  some  nooks  for  shelter.— A.  O'Neill. 

The  Eucaltptus  in  the  Tbansvaal. — In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  large  areas  of  land  are  being 
planted  with  the  Australian  EuoalyptL  The  gold-mining  companies  have 
been  for  some  time  getting  short  of  timber  for  their  mines,  and  as 
the  Australian  Gums  grow  so  rspidly,  producing  good,  elaatic,  and 
durable  wood,  they  have  been  planted  in  preference  to  any  other  treea 
One  plantation  of  1000  acres,  planted  twelve  years  ago,  had  produced 
trees,  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  ranging  up  to  40  feet  in  height,  supplying 
good  pit  wood,  girthing  from  12  inches  to  18  inchrs,  and  from  20  feet 
to  25  feet  long :  these  were  merely  thinnings.  The  predominant 
species  planted  was  Blue  Gum  (£.  globulub),  £.  viminalis  (the  Manna- 
Eucalypt  of  the  Dandcnong  ranges)  ranking  next  in  value.  E.  robusta,. 
resinifcra,  and  diversicolor  have  also  been  tried.  In  tho  winter  of  1894 
the  young  shoots  of  globulus  were  pretty  severely  cut  with  the  cold,. 
while  viminalii,  growing  alongside,  was  not  touched  with  15^  to  20°  of 
frost.  The  plantations  referred  to  are  all  situated  on  elevations  varying 
from  4500  feet  to  6000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  soil  is  generally  a  poor 
red  loam,  much  impregnated  with  iron.  At  an  eatste  twenty  miles  from 
Johannesburg  is  a  row  of  Eucalyptus  trees,  planted  about  twenty  years.. 
The  largest  specimens  were  15  feet  in  circumference  at  5  feet  from  the 
ground,  with  clear  stems  of  about  65  feet  without  a  branch,  the  fntt 
height  being  about  80  feet.  The  black  and  silver  Wattles,  also  the  Backf^^ 
woDd,  are  being  grown  in  the  Transvaal.— (**  Indian  Gardening.'^) 
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Comments  on  the  National  Rohk  Society'r  Show  at 
Colchester,  Jult  6th.  1899. 

The  pKunt  year  tasi  bMD,  u  Car  as  the  National  Rose  Sooety  ig 
cooeemed,  what  may  be  callsd  k  very  muddling  one,  and  do  stronger 
etideDCe  oF  this  can  be  given  tban  tbe  &Ct  that  the  only  provincial 
Aow  corresponding  to  tbe  nortbem  ahon  abonld  have  been  held  at 
Cohdieater  on  ao  early  a  date  as  tbe  6tb  of  Jnly.  Of  couree  it  was  not 
really  a  northern,  bnt  a  provincial  sbow,  aed  in  truth  few  northern 
men  were  present.  It  waa  fully  expMtad  (being  held  in  Cokbeater, 
Um  Tery  paradise  of  Bose  culture),  tbe  exhibition  would  be  exception- 
ally large  and  tbe  flowen  abnormably  fine,  while  it  wai  neither  the 
Me  DOT  tbe  other.  We  bad  no  Roses  from  Uootland  ah  ie  eome  years ; 
Mr.  MacbiD  wss  not  able  lo  send  any  from  tbe  north  Midlands,  and 
Mr.  Boyes  of  Derby  only  contributed  a  few,  while  the  competition  in 
several  classes  was  of  a  Kmiled  character,  and  there  were  many 
blanks  on  Ibe  eihilHtion  table. 

There  waa  a  decided  ahaence  in  the  bigh-coloured  H.P.'s  which 
generally  come  ont  so  strongly  in  the  provinces;  there  were  no  very 
fine  blooms  of  Horace  TenieC  and  A.  K,  Williams,  and  of  course  this 
detiacta  from  the  beauty  of  tbe  stand*.  I  do  not  mean  to  f&y  that 
there  were  Jio  really  fine  Hovers  or  good  stands ;  there  were  such,  but 
good  as  they  were  tiiey  were  not  up  to  tbe  averse.  In  the  nursory- 
men's  class  the  i^emier  award  of  tne  Jubilee  challenge  trophy  and  tbe 
gold  medal  were  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  who  thus  becomes  the 
prood  poeswBor  of  the  two  trophies  for  tbe  year.  Id  his  Jubilee  aland 
tbe  fqllowiDg  flowers  were  noUceable-^ustave  Piganean,  Mre.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Marcniooesa  of  Loadonderry,  Helen  Keller,  Mrs,  3.  Crawford, 
Urs.  Cooker,  toA  a  fine  bloom  of  that  uncertain  flower,  Comteese  de 
Lndre.  Messrs.  Prior  &  Son  were  a  good  second  with  bright  and 
(nib  flowers. 

Tbe  amateurs'  Jubilee  trophy  afiain  fell  to  tbe  ptowets  of  Ur,  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  who  thus  again  becomes  tbe  poesessor  of  the  two  trophies 
for  the  year.  This  stand  waa  unquestionably  the  best  in  tbe 
eibibitlon,  atthongh  not  equal  lo  some  Hr.  Lindsell  has  shown  in 
«her  years.  The  cup  given  by  the  Mayor  irf  Colchester  wss  won 
by  Mr.  Orpen.  Thi»,  as  might  have  been  expected,  waa  a  grand 
exhibit,  and  the  result  mnst  have  been  equally  satisfactory  to  the 
donor  aiid  receiver. 

The  mei'al  blooms  were  not  very  sirittlog  in  cbaracter  in  the 
amateurs'  divlaona.  Tbe  medal  for  H.P.'s  was  given  to  Mr.  Orpeo 
for  a  fine  bloom  of  Her  Majesty,  and  that  for  the  beat  Tea  Rose  wrb 
awarded  to  Muriel  Grahams,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lindsell;  anolher  for 
the  H.T.  to  La  France,  from  Mr.  U.  P.  Landon.  In  the  nuraerymen's 
division  the  medal  for  the  beat  H.P.  was  awarded  to  a  grand  bloom  of 
Prince  Arthur,  staged  by  Mr,  B.  It.  Cant,  who  was  also  awarded 
the  mednl  for  the  best  H.P.  with  a  fine  bloom  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 
The  medal  for  tbe  best  Tea  Rose  was  awarded  to  Mr.  George  Prince 
of  Oxford  for  a  grand  bloom  of  Maman  Cocbet.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
Rose,  though  grown  as  I  see  it  in  my  own  garden  it  seems  wauling  in 
Bnt-clnss  form. 

Tbe  Tea  division  was,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  an 
exhibition  held  in  East  Anglia,  well  filled.  The  Rev.  A.  Foster- 
Hoar's  eighteen. was  exceptionally  good,  especially  Madame  de  Watte- 
ville  and  Niphetos,  The  Rev.  ¥:  Page  Roberts  had  alao  a  beautiful 
stand  of  nine,  and  one  was  glad  to  Jied  both  of  these  exhibi ton  fol- 
lowing up  their  suoDcessrul  efforts  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  the 
□(userymen's  diviaion  of  Teas  and  Noisettes,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co. 
exhibited  a  fine  stand  in  the  class  for  twenty-four ;  amongst  those 
were  particularly  noticed  Golden  Gate,  whose  name  often  misleads 
people  who  expect  to  see  a  bright  yellow  Rose,  whereas  it  is  cteacn 
ooloured.  In  the  class  for  twelves  Mesars,  Harkness  &  Sons  had  a 
good  stand,  obtaining  first  prize,  while  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.  were  a 
good  second.  In  tba  class  for  new  Roses,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  came 
oat  firat  with  a  good  stand,  including  both  home  and  foreign  raieed 
flowers — amongst  the  most  noticeable  and  least  known  of  these  were 
Madame  C.  Ramy,  a  peculiarly  coloured  flower.  Marguerite  Appert, 
which  are  both  foreigners  ;  the  latter  a  briaht  red  Hybrid  Tea,  with 
large  and  poioted  bud  ;  Countess  of  Caledon,  Ellen  Drew,  and  of 
Mra.  F,  Cant  a  Bower  which  has  greatly  improved  since  ite  first 
introduction.    Again  there  waa  no  gold  medal  awarded  for  a  new 

Garden  Roses  as  nsual  attracted  attention,  and  altboush  the  Bath 
firm  was  absent  from  the  competition,  the  place  was  worthily  occupied 


by  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.     In  tbe  amateurs'  division  Mr.  0.  0.  Orpen 

was  first  with  twelve,  an''  tbe  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  a  close  second. 
I  may  here  conduda  by  quotine  tbe  opinions  of  one  of  our  moat 

■ccomplishMi  and  been  critics  as  to  the  whole  character  of  the  exbibi- 
tfon,  and  who  has  of  late  years  attended,  I   believe,  every  one  of  our 

Rose  shows,  both  melropolitan  and  provincial,  "The  snow  was  not 
so  good,  either  in  extent  or  quality  of  the  flowers  exhibited,  and 
there  was  much  blank  space  on  the  stages  wbich  would  have  been 
filled  bad  all  tbe  entriea  been  forthcoming.  Garden  Roses  were  very 
sparingly  exhibited,  both  In  the  trade  and  amateur  classes,  but  if 
lacking  in  quantity,  tbe  quality  waa  of  tbe  highest  merit,  and  per- 
haps finer  stands  than  those  put  up  by  Mr.  Orpen,  the  Rev,  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  F.  Cant  Sc  Co.,  and  Pan)  Si  Son  were  never  snrpaued  at 
any  show. 

"Owing  to  the  pecnliu'  season  and  the  rongh  weather  previous  to 
the  show  none  of  the  nurserymen  ezbibited  in  tbeir  beat  form,  not 
even  tbe  Colchester  growers,  who  had  every  advantage  In  exhibiting 
without  a  railway  journey,  and  the  same  holds  good  in  the  lareer 
amateur  exhibitors,  who  were  not  up  to  their  usnal  standard.  The 
exhibition  aadly  missed  tbe  crimson  H.P.'s,  as  there  were  no  fine 
specimens  of  Horace  Vernet  and  A.  K.  Williams,  usually  so  excellent 
at  the  later  shows  of  the  National.  None  of  the  medal  blooma  waa 
of  atriking  excellence,  althouzh  Mr.  Orpeo's  Her  Majesty  and  Mr. 
Prince's  Maman  Cochet  were  fine  blooma,  which  stood  the  great  heat 
of  tbe  Unt  well. 

"  Of  the  new  Rows  suggested  to  be  included  in  tbe  new  edition  of 
the  catalogue  of  the  N.H.  Society,  Madame  Cadeau  Ramey,  Grande 
Ducbesse  Victoria  Melita,  Countess  of  Caledon,  and  Klllarney  showed 
to  tbe  best  advantage,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  exhibited  a  remarkable  bloom 
of  the  latter,  which  for  delicacy  and  freshness  of  colour  was  charming. 
If  ft  proves  Ml  enough  U  will  be  one  of  tbe  best  Messrs.  Dlcksons 
have  sent  out,  as  the  babit  is  very  good  and  the  plants  wonderfully 
free  blooming.  Hadame  Eugene  Buullet,  although  of  nice  shape  and 
colour,  mav  be  rather  small  for  exhibition,  and  Marguerite  Appert,  a 
new  red  Hybrid  Tea,  although  of  capital  size  lacked  shape,  and  will 
have  to  greatly  improve  liefore  it  can  be  celled  a  good  eihibition 
Rose.  Mr.  W.  Paul's  Empress  Alex,  of  Russia,  in  addition  to  ita 
great  beauty  of  colour  as  a  pirden  Rose,  promises  also  to  be  of  good 
exhibition  quality  when  well  grown,  and  tla  strikmg  and  novel  ct^our 
shows  to  great  advantage  io  a  box. 

"  Two  old  exhibitors,  the  Rev.  Foster  Melliar  and  the  Rev.  F.  Page 
Roberts,  well  maintained  tbe  high  positions  secured  at  the  earlier 
shows  with  their  Tea  Roses,  and  exhibited  remarkably  well  at  thta 
sliow.  There  were  no  seedling  Roses  brought  forward  in  a  condition 
worthy  tbe  gold  medal,  and  it  Is  needless  to  state  that  all  the  arrange- 
ments under  such  able  management  as  that  of  Messrs,  Urpen  and 
Green  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  allhmigh  Colchester  had  the 
usual  thnnderatomu  the  attendance  was  good." — D,,  Deal. 


WINTER-BLOOMING  f'AENATIONS. 

An  arlicle  on  theM  is  honoured  with  a  prominenc  position  in  a 
prsTioua  issue  of  the  Jonmal  (page  47).  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  culture 
of  Ihii  olais  of  plant  is  not  better  oaderstood,  and  their  caJtiTSiion  more 
popular  '.  Can  anyoDa  name  my  kind  of  flower  which  ii  more  ■pprecialed 
than  Carnations  for  buttonholes  throughoot  the  winter  'I  The  blooms 
are  very  lasting,  varied  in  tints  of  colonrioK,  and  many  are  delicately 
perfiiBiM.  It  mait  be  admitted  that  several  fslL  in  their  cnlliratioii, 
mainly  becansa  the  plants  are  orer-wmlered,  or  not  gyien  luRideDt  sir 
througlioat  the  winter,  but.  generally  tree  or  perpetaal-bloomiag  Cama- 
tiona  are  cot  so  disappoiuling  aa  the  border  Tarieties,  eepeaially  in  some 
poaition*.  In  some  lew  gardens  w inter- 6 ooe ring  Carnations  are  grown 
extensively,  and  the  bloims  are  highly  appreeieted.  We  have  also  some 
market  men  wbo  rro<r  large  quantiiies,  in  soma  cases  lens  of  tboosands, 
but  nb&t  H  poor  Rgiire  do  ibeie  make  beside  the. work  of  our  "ocRisins 
acrou  tbe  water." 

In  America  Carnations  \a  mldwiater  are  a1m->«t  M  popular  si  Chrys- 
anthemum abows  in  Noiember  are  here.  The  National  Society's  Show 
ix  held  in  Febraary,  and  a  very  big  affair  it  la.  Blooms  are  exhiUled  in 
rasei,  with  fifty  or  100  of  a  variety  la  each.  Just  now  a  seluatioa  is 
□amed  b;  the  report  of  a  speculator  purchasing  a  stock  of  a  particular 
variety  for  £S0OO.  Some  aay  lliia  is  ui  American  way  of  doing  "  bia." 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  milliona  of  plant)  are  grown  in  America, 
and  every  encouragetDenl  ia  given  to  the  enltivalion  of  the  wlnler- 
flowerlne  Carnation  in  that  country. 

With  us  no  ipeoial  eDoouragement  is  given,  not  even  by  the  R.H.S., 
broad  and  extensive  as  are  its  acliona.  Ocoaiionally  an  "  award  of  merit " 
ia  msds  to  a  variety,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  award  has  little 
or  no  weight  with  tbe  market  growers,  or  even  tbe  private  onea,  for 
whilst  many  can  appreciate  the  good  work  done  by  the  R.fLS.,  very  few 
will  admit  that  tbe  Floril  Committee  has  in  ita  constitution  many  growers 
of  tbe  winter  blooming  Carnation,  and  the  points  of  a  variety  from  a 
market  grower's  view  are  not  apptefliated.  However  belore  long  no 
doubt  this  uaeful  claaa  iif  plant  mil  be  much  more  generally  K^own,  and 
it  ia  hoped  Ibat  the  Nalioual  Camaliun  Society  will  aee  lia  vray  to  give 
thia  section  every  encouragement. — W.  J,  GoSi'REV,  Exniouth. 
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BATTLE  ABBEY. 

Tbb  icrlba  who  etwji  to  wrlle  of  Batil*  Abbay  tm  th«  Jutcraaf  1/ 
Bt/rticnUtirt  will  find  hlnMlf  cxpoHd  to  ono  vary  urious  UmpUtios,  and 
ik«l  it  (o  mglcct  tb*  ftrdsD  ia  favoHr  of  ibe  hiiiorkal  auoMationt  with 
which  th*  AblMy  [■  to  nrowdcd.  Tha  record*  leem  wiih  ioLcrul,  and 
^moK  Fint>od>  a  Uitor;  of  Eogiand  Itwll  in  the  dayi  of  Harold,  the 
lait  of  Ibe  Sixon  kiD|{s.  Tbougb  now  tba  home  of  the  gifted  DuobcH  ol 
CleielaBd,  tbe  abbej  haa  leen  mtay  owaan  and  Jpaurd  timet  ibat  have 
been  ailernaleiy  (roabloui  and  fair.  It  ha*  bern  detmed  ncoeuaTj  by 
Mne  oMupier*  to  aboUth  ponioD*  of  the  aaaient  buildioga,  bnl  enoui^h 
remUD  to  eacbant  the  antiquarian  and  iniareat  cian  tha  moat  aaperfiaial 
obaerTar.  For  the  botuUi  and  Iha  hortlcalturiit  Ibrre  are  a  rtchnau  of 
Tarietj  and  a  itrlhlng  difference  from  onbodox  maDoen  and  ointoma, 
which  will  enforoe  attaation  aod  pro  tide  an  iB^nitiiteof  food  fnrraflaatian 
lof  aoholan  in  both  the  a^ooli  nained.  Tbe  lonner  mult  have  week* 
allpwad  bin  ta  atndr  ib»  flora  of  tba  gardeat,  Uia  sroiAda  and  U»  ear- 


enow,  rain  and  wind.  And  so  one  might  no  on  in  a  general  aort  of  wbt, 
and  wiihont  a  word  of  particalariaation  coTer  ibeet  ftltar  theet  1  ihu, 
howerer.  naaat  not  be  jutt  now,  a*  tbete  are  *o  many  aipeeta  of  indiTidual 
merit  •■  u  nM*a*ital«  the  writer  aterring  clowly  to  the  wind,  and  not 
harlDg  r*Murte  to  the  jonm.Uit'i  ealvauiHi— padding. 

No  Mablanoa  of  an  ezenee  will  be  made  for  KiTinK  <^  *"  hlitorieal 

fact*  of  ihe  Abbe;,  whiah  may  not  1m  known  to  all  Jonmal  reader*,  and 

will  oeriaiDly  not  eomeamiattoaamgle  one  of  tbem.    It  is  not  propoeed  to 

enter  iato  a  rariew  of  tba  iaoanaite,dw«iler^bat  laconfiaet^Tabranoaa 

to  Ibe  CBU*ei  wbieh  brought  Ab*iit  tha  ereenon  of  tbir  •xleniire  baildian, 

and  to  do  thi*  we  mnit  go  back  to  tbe  jrear  1066,  jiut  eight  and  ona-third 

ceninriea  ago,  when  Saion  and  Nomaa  mat  ia  deCflyetrttF,  and  "tba 

dale*  aent  lorth  a  gory  airaaiD    .    .    ,    and  Ibe  Htlle  dell  o(  the  Aeian  . 

wat  aboked  and  bridRed  oret  with  (be  dead  fwdka."    TU*  extract  i*  troai 

I    hrrGiac*  tbaDuaheiEof  CleiAlandi    "Guide  to  Baltla  AbbeT*   (Tice- ' 

I  hnrit  ft  Co.,  Balila),  who  further  proceed*,  ■■  well  might  man  btllere,  a* 

Ibey  did  in  formar  day«,  that  the  roddy  1 

poola   of    nln    watar    aaan    bereabonta 

(tiagfd   by    the    iroaitoea   in    the    aoil) 

MtokenKl  a  *«ry  bloody  iweat   of  tk« ' 

earth,  arrlng  MK  to  IN  Lord  fbr  re*- 

gaanca  of  tb  giant  a  alwaghtaT." 


The  terrace  on  Ibe  eitrama  left  head 
of  tbe  phiXograpbla  reprodooliea  (fig;  21) 
look*  upon  a  soane  uniqae  in  bi>ioric»l 
iaterpit.  Speaking  of  tb!a  Ihe  "Qoide" 
laj*:— "The  wbole  of  the  field  of  th« 
battle  of  HaitinKt  lie*  mapped  oat  at  our 
feel,  fbr  we  *tand  on  the  very  craet  of  Ike 
poailioQ  taeld  by  King  Haruld.  It  wa« 
OTer  tboae  heigbta  to  tbe  aaat,  atill  fidlowad 
by  the  road  bom  Haatingi, .  that  tba  i 
Conqueror  came.  It  waaon  that  h^haU  . 
bill  called  Telbam—or  whieb  Ibp  l^v,  . 
crowned  with  a  aniall  wood,  appean  above 
tha  Fir  tteae  eloae  at  baad— that  ha  firat 
MiDgbt  algbl  of  tfao  SaxoD  oamp,  aiad 
raidng  bia  band  to  beaTon,  tow«d  ikat  If 
Godibonid  give  bim  tba  rlctory  be  would  ,' 
there  build  a  graat  abbey  and  chantry  fbr 
tbe  aOula  of  the  alaia,  that  ahould  be  tha  l 
token  and  pledge  of  Ihe  EngUab  croim 
....  and  tn  tbo  we*t  i>  Ibe  ^int  frnni 
wbeoce  tbe  Duke  luceeaded  m  turning  - 
tha  poiltion  and  entering  tbe  enemy'* 
Hna*,  of  which  Ihe  centrr,  onoe  denoted 
by  tha  great  Dragon  Standard  of  Kngland,  ' 
lie*  brhind  to  Ihe  left,  on  the  apot  new  ' 
known  a*  Haiold'a  Chapel,  It  waa  almg 
thi*  bilUde— then  a  bare  waale,  aalled  > 
by  Qrderitug  'the  Tbyme^olad  fleld  of  ' 
teniae,'  that  *iret«bad  the  mde  paliaada 
of  ash-itaTea,  backed  by  it*  «hlild>*all,  , 
that  formed  the  Bazon  linat." 


Tbe  principal  entrance  lo  the  Abbey  ' 
ground*  1*  by  a  gateway  from  tbe  nain  ' 
itreet  of  the  town  of  Battle,  and  It  "ia  ' 
conaidered  one  of  the  fineit  in  ifae  kingdom,  ' 
It  *B»  buih  by  Abbot  Retlynge  in  1338,  ' 
WHnewhat  in  l^e  ityle  of  St.  Anguatintfa  1 
at  Canterbury,  and  baring  had  the  rare  ' 
good  fortune  to  escape  all  tampering  from  ) 
rettorera  and   impronn,  there  1*  not  a 


FlQ.  23.— THE    FLOWER    GAHDEN,    BATTLE    ABBEY, 


tonnding  rstale,  while  the  latler  would  All  an  ordinary  notebook  in 
recording  the  plants  that  customarily  occupy,  more  or  less,  warm  grarn- 
hoatei  wbieh  here  lfari*e  oat  of  doors  a*  "if  to  the  manner  bom." 
Xo  li^ht  talk  would  anyone  hate  who  laid  himielf  oc.t  to  fumitb  a  list  of 
all  the  plant  life  at  Biltla,  but  were  inch  fortbcoming  it  would  ctrlainly 
aatonitb  many  Pxcellent  gai'denen  wttOse  travels  have  not  giien  then. 
eipcrieBce  «F  this  spteulid  climate. 

Ilie  immediala  ueighbonrhood  ol  tbe  noble  atrucluie,  which  William 
the  Conqueror  erected  aft«r  the  battle  of  Senlac,  is  orerlloaiDt  with 
borticuttural  interest,  snd  day*  could  be  profitably  spent  in  inTeiliga- 
tions.  Tbe  bullrtstes  of  tbe  wall  beneath  Ibe  pointed  end  of  the  ancient 
Refectory  and  the  interTening  space*  are  occupied  with  plants  postessfd 
of  aome  striking  characteriBllc.  and  it  is  only  a  Tew  yards  in  front  oF  the 
wall  where  Acaoia  lophantha,  planted  out  three  yeara  ago,  ii  appirenUy 
hardy,  and  at  home.  Salvia  patens,  in  a  bad  he  rath  the  wall,  grows  and 
flower*  year  l>y  year,  and  tulTeri  no  ill  from  winter'*  changes  of  frost  and 


peri'eot  ■pocimen  of  ita  kind  ri 

ingtou*.     Item  nerer  be  said  to  hare^ 
auOvred    any    iojorles    that    oallad    foe 
Brettrr,  Bmitngi  reparation,  aa    it*    history  has   been   the 

peaceful  and  unmolefted  one  that  become* 
a  monaatie  building.  No  boetite  ihafk  »*• 
erer  diaobsrged  from  ita  battlements,  and 
no  eaamy,  except  Henry  Ibe  ^'III.'a  Commissioner*,  has  erer  ilood 
before  its  gate*.  Eien  they  left  it  unharmed,  to  be  bandied  by  no 
rougher  touch  than  Time'i,  and  he  haa  dealt  with  it  *o  tenderly  and 
reverently,  that  it*  500  jrari  of  eaiileacfl  have  passed  orer  wlthont 
leaving  a  hostile  trace  behind  them.  All  hi*  work  has  been  friendly. 
True,  he  has  rounded  the  sharp  edge*  of  the  moulding*,  and  here 
and  there  chipped  of  a  flake  of  the  eandslone,  or  broken  a  Hnk  in 
Ihe  tracery  ;  hut  he  has  opened  chink*  and  crevices  where  wild 
Sowers  and  Sionocrop  have  seeded  ;  be  has  planted  a  feathery  crown 
of  GrasB  on  the  oorch  of  the  south. eaatern  turret,  and  spread  OTer 
ail  ■  fantastic  mantle  of  Lichens,  which  add  a  thouaand  lint*  of 
volourlng  to  lbs  weather  stains  on  lbs  stonework."  Wiihoat  the 
gileiia  "  the  nld  hall  ring,  through  wbieh  passed  ifae  rope  fastened  to 
the  poor  animal— a  beavy  iron  ring,  bolted  to  a  great  block  of  wood, 
further  secured  by  two  crass-beams  buried  in  Ihe  Kronnd."  We  might 
coniinne  quoting  the  eracelul  lines  from  such  a  fluent  pen,  bul  mn*t  now 
turn  Id  Ihe  gardeD*  and  the  ground*. 


^■^^^i* 
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Ttrg  ilifertity  of  (OBPry  tium  th*  Abb«y  lerel  i*  very  (.■onaidermbtF, 
.hi)  iai.''i)aM  Dnely  wooded  hiJls,  gf«eii  ai«k<li»is  with,  from  ime  painl. 
}ut  »  gUnpw  of  llu  wa.  toair  aix  or  Krpn  miles  a^aj.  The  pirk 
ibwtf  it  •plendldlf  vucdeil,  tbougb  tre  learn  fram  the  Guide  slresily 
qiiDl«il  tfast  nutta  of  the  uee*  !•  of  any  groat  »iga.  The  like  ■hnvn 
t«  on*  of  ths  pk-Iurei,  aihj  which,  §■!  one  may  rpadilj  we,  1>  ei»«red 
wall  n'ater  I>lli*>.  hath  yElluw  and  *hi(«,  i*  the  firtt  point  of  attraction 
r  nip  Ut  the  |!ari1«iii,  tt  ii  not  a  Urge  pioM  of  naier,  but  11  ii 
If  aitualed.  and  hsa  upon  iti  banki  Irer*  Kiiii  •hrubi  of  beauty  and 
Laiurtating  at  one  end  ii  the  Bog  Iteao,  Menyaalbaa  trlfuliata, 
■hoaa  ahigiilBrly  beaucifiil  baardrd  Howan  llr.  Camm,  Ihe  gardener 
in  chief,  Badi  eatremety  useful  lor  doooration.  It  ii  one  ot  the  moat 
ektrraini;  Doner*  that  can  be  grown  for  auoh  a  purpoac,  and  ii  ii  a  matler 
far  aBrpriae  thai  it  !•  nut  much  morv  caannoaiy  employed.  Here,  too,  ar* 
eraanful  Rambaoa,  impoiing  OuDDerai,  handtooie  Aruodoi  and  Gyneriums. 
tta  5l*iie  Pine  (Pinui  pinwter),  and  neeral  olhvr  ptaDtA  in  immanse 
olawipf.  N'ol  far  from  the  Lily  pool  i»  a  bed  of  Fielder  a  While  Alilea, 
•hiBv.  pbtDled  aboH  fourteen  yeara  ago,  Bureirad  froit,  *Qow,  rain,  and 
t.  until  tbe  third  week  of  lait  March,  when  tile  piercing  wiDd  «qI  It 


BiKDuni*  Coieri.  RhyDchoipermum  jaiminoidea,  HabrothDmnui  etegua 
(derp  crlmiun  in  toJoiir  and  alnnyi  in  flower),  Aloyaia  dtriodora 
(immenM  planli).  Trojivulum  pentapbylluio.  Eioaltonia  monleiidieoie, 
Solaoum  jaaminoldea.  fhyaiaolbua  albrna  (fruita  and  leeda  aiery  jeer), 
Paaaillura  c<»ru1ea,  P.  Conataoce  Elliott,  Wiitaria  ■iDeniin,  and  Ampe- 
lopiii  (on  one  of  the  lowen).  Fig  Raby  Caitle,  Stanntooia  laiitolia  (a 
grand  jilant),  Ceanothua  Glaire  de  Veriaillei  (nbii^h  are  praned  back  in 
.March  Ilka  Vinea),  C.  aEureiu,  Chaiiyaurnaia,  and  a  Pittoaporum,  beudea 
many  oLberi  that  could  be  named, 

A  considerable  number  of  Ihete  grow  on  the  buttresses  of  tbe  walb, 
the  remainder  iiocupying  the  bayi.  At  tbe  bus  it  a  broad  border 
for  the  roola  of  the  i:limber?,  and  here  are  aeconmodated  plants,  almoit 
ulmoBt  all  of  which  are  generally  legardeil  ai  lender,  Saltia  patens  aiul 
8.  getaaraflora  are  pprennial.  and  rhe  roots  do  n„t  suffer  in  iba  ilighlest 
degree  during  the  winter  any  uoie  than  doe*  Crioum  capanae.  teiitale- 
mooi,  Gaitnia  splcndeDi,  Tritunia  aurea,  and  Hyacinthus  candicans  were 
ubserrrd  in  diSetenl  parta,  and  all  were  doing  their  duty  well  towarda 
tbogensrv.)  display. 


gracefu] 


whioh  attends  beneath  Ihe 
ig  in  the  country.  It  i*  rich 
'r  yearly  with  the  greatest 
.  ,  19  seldom  wiihoui  its  bright 
>  superb  and  of  an  intaoaity  of  colour 
;no)>a  Soulangeina  flowers  and  fruit* 
arpus  Bcaber  was  literally  ) 
tb  bloooi*  I  ChiiaonaDlbus  fragraDS  is  always  i  ' 
MIrueled  dellcioltaly  perfumed  flowers.  Oa  the 
'■.  Atkn  Ricfaardaon  lto<e  that  produces  ipleadid  llowersuf  a  wi>nderFiil 
taOftoloar,  M  d<i  L'ldeal,  the  Banktiao,  and  a  red  Bnse  of  which 
Mr.OsBim  liaa  baon  unuble  tuproouie  the  name.  It  it  an  old-fashion' d 
ia-1  <me  of  ibe  most  doriferoua  1  have  seen.  A  charming  com- 
ia  thai  ut  Hoses  and  C  emalii!  on  one  of  the  butlreises,  where 
in  sltnplj  remarkable  t 
,    MyrllM.     r,onieera    aurea    reticulala.    Medinilla 


Within  the  noBle  old  Hefectory  ii 

one  of  charm  to  all  beboldera.    Clematis  □ 

,ooiiFi  from  (he  walls,  and   lends   attractivi 

laes  and  HunejRuckIc  ramble  at  will  in  rarions  planes, 
and  Valeriaii  oocapiee  the  embrasures  of  tbe  windows,  where  it  in- 
creaaea  rapidly  and  flowers  profusely.  At  no  great  distance  from 
the  Refectory  ia  the  position  where  Harold  fell,  and  the  Saxona 
censed  to  rergn  over  beautiful  England.  The  spot  bad  been  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  it  was  said  (bat  the  grasi  would  neter  gruw 
tbere.  ExcaTationti  proved  the  exactitude  of  the  place  of  death,  and 
disclosed  the  trefoil  shaped  bigh  altar.  RelatiTB  to  Ibit  in  tbe  Guide  to 
the  Abhey  her  Grace  say*  ■ — 

"  When  we  name  here  id  ItiSS  it  was  choked  with  reeds,  and  more 
ihsnhalffull  of  water.  No  attempt  had  ever  bi'en  made  to  dr^n  it,  and 
the  cement  flooring  retained  every  drop  of  rain  that  fell,  foimiug  a  pond. 
ollen  'J  or  S  feet  deep,  ihrougbout  the  winter  montbi, 
the  plucc^  was  nerer  ihorougbly  dry,  and  abundantly  justifled  the  deitxip- 
tion  given  of  it  by  Lord  I-jtton  :  'All  forlorn  and  sbatierrd,  amidst  . 
stagnant  water,  alaads  Ihe  high  altar  stone  of  liallle  Abbey;'  ur  tb« 
pathetic  words  ef  Sir  Francis  Palgrare  :  'The  "perpetual  prayer"  hna 
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ceaied  for  ever— the  roll  of  Settle  is  rent  The  shields  of  the  Norman 
lineages  are  trodden  in  the  dost.  The  Abbey  church  is  IcTelled  to  the 
ground— and  a  dank  and  reedy  pool  fills  the  spot  where  the  foundations 
of  the  choir  have  been  uncovered,  merely -for  the  gase  of  the  idle  visitor 
or  the  meditatioa  of  tLe  moping  antiquary.'  But  it  has  since  been  cleared, 
and  is  now  readily  exsmined  by  the  hundreds  of  interested  visitors." 

The  Abbey  itself  is  partially  ancient  and  partially  modem,  and  though 
the  architecture  is  slightly  different,  there  is  a  pleasing  harmony  over 
the  whole.  As  a  reference  to  the  illustration  (fig.  23)  will  prove,  it  is 
ornately  handsome,  and  is  adorned  with  numerous  headpieces,  emble- 
matical of  the  various  phases  of  life ;  some,  of  course,  are  grotesque, 
and  others  pleasing  in  their  characteristics.  Various  portions  of  thn 
building  are  well  covered  with  such  plants  as  Rosos,  Camellias, 
Ceanothnses,  Steuntonia  latifolia,  which  flowers  in  May  and  fruits  in 
autumn ;  Eucryphia  pinnatifida,  Olterias,  Pernettyas,  Cydonia  (Pyros) 
Japiniea,  and  a  splendid  Garrya  elliptica,  about  80  feet  in  height.  The 
formal  garden  seen  in  the  picture  is  in  the  Dutch  style,  with  its  closely 
olipped  Box  edgings,  between  which  are  2^nal  Pelargoniums,  Lobelias, 
and  other  suitable  plants.  Mr.  Gamm  takes  somewhat  drastic  steps  with 
the  Lobelias  to  Insure  late  flowering.  £very  plant  is  clipped  down  to  the 
ground  early  in  June,  and  this  results  in  late,  sturdy  growth,  with  a 
profusion  of  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  Daphne  indica  flowers 
and  diifuses  its  fragrance  near  here,  as  does  D.  laureola,  while  the 
beautiful  Garpenteria  oalifomica  flowers  year  by  year.  Without  the 
walls  of  the  Refectory  Lapagerias  are  to  be  seen  in  flower,  with  Tropeolnm 
tpecioaum  in  one  position  looking  wonderfully  welL  Splendid  Rhododen- 
drons grow  oBidl  hands,  and  in  places  are  aceoag)anied  by  healthy  Bays  and 
'  Myrtles.  Aralia  Sieboldi  is  an  immense  bush  after  years  of  open-air  life  ; 
and  Dracsena  indivisa,  under  similar  conditions,  is  in  the  best  of  health. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  Dutch  garden  are  the  Lime  and  Yew 
uraltcs,  of  yvhich  the  latter  is  said  to  be  800  years  old.  The  grass  in  this 
neicrhbourhood  has  all  been  planted  with  bulbs,  Snowdrops,  and  Aconites, 
while  not  far  distant  is  the  Primrose  garden  filled  with  the  choicest 
varieties.  Cedars,  Acers,  and  standard  Wistarias  are,  with  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  excellent  hereabonts.  Immense  clumps  of  rock  Roies  make 
«  most  pleasing  effect  when  the  plants  are  producing  their  charming 
flowers.  Traversing  coal  and  shady  walks  and  passing  what  Mr.  Camm 
terms  Camellia  Lane  (an  expression  that  calls  for  no  elucidatory  remsrks) 
we  enter  the  fountain  garden,  which  is  one  of  the  oiost  charming  of  its 
kind  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  fall  of  old-time  flowers  that  grow  with 
delightful  profusion.  Charming  Roses,  grand  plants  of  Lupinua  arboreus, 
Foehsia  Ricoartoni,  Spiraea  arisefolia,  Romneya  Coulteri,  Gauras,  Colohi- 
isnms.  Irises,  and  scores  of  others  assist  the  arches  and  pillars  of  Clematis 
to  delight  every  visitor,  another  charming  factor  in  the  scene  being  the 
Clensatis  montana  growing  to  the  top  of  lofty  trees.  One  oould  spend 
hours  amongst  the  splendid  Hollies,  Arbutus  unedo,  Buddlea  globosa,  and 
the  hundreds  of  others  ;  but  it  must  not  be,  as  jast  a  word  or  two  must  be 
giyen  to  other  departments.  For  the  two  photos  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  A.  Brooker  of  Hastings. 

To  reach  the  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  and  Mr.  Camm's  house  it  is 
necessary  to  pass  over  a  long  stretch  of  park  land,  and  then  ^o  through  a 
wood,  and  is  in  this  respect  unique,  as  (except  a  small  kitchen  garden  in 
the  middle  of  a  wood  at  Bramham  Park)  I  know  of  no  garden  in  a  similar 
position.  And  what  a  garden  it  is.  Faultless  in  condition,  and  magni- 
ficently cropped,  it  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  intelligent  cultivation 
that  anyone  could  coneeive.  There  are  no  haphazard  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, but  deflni^  lines  are  taken  which  are  known  to  be  followed  by  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  So  closely  is  the  succession  followed  that  hardly 
any  bare  ground  is  to  be  seen,  as  if  this  were  not  done  Mr.  Camm  would 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  an  unbroken  supply.  There  is  the 
aame  excellence  in  the  outdoor  fruit,  while  Grapes  and  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  under  glass  are  no  whit  inferior.  The  plant  houses,  too,  are 
oharacterised  by  cleanliness  of  the  structures  themselves  as  well  as  of  the 
plants  within  them,  and  though  some  of  Mr.  Camm's  ideas  are  a  deviation 
from  orthodox  lines,  they  are  invariably  followed  by  the  greatest  luccess. 
The  position  is  one  of  responsibility,  and  neceisitates  cpnstant  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  gardener,  which  its  gf>neral  excellence  proves  it  to  receive, 
and  makes  it  a  credit  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  ai  well  as  to  the 
gardener  and  his  staff. — H.  J.  Wbioht.  * 


PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  ON  LOW: WALLS 

IN  HERTFORDSHIRE.      , 

On  July  22nd  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  grand  fruits  of 
Alexander  Peach,  which  I  remarked  as  early  and  exceptionally  fine  for 
outdoorc,  and  was  informed  by  the  grow^'r  that  similar  fruits  had  been 
forthcoming  from  a  tree  on  a  low  wall  (6  feet  above  ground)  with  a  south 
aspect  for  a  week,  or  since  July  1 5th.  This  variety  originated  in  the 
State  of  IllinoiM,  and  Waterloo  hailed  from  New  York  ;  were  introduced 
into  this  country  by  Messrs.  Rivers  &  San,  Sawbridgeworth.  The  two 
varieties  are  often  ooofounded  with  each  other,  but  according  to  Wickson 
they  are  distinct,  as  follows  : — 

**  Alexander  (Illinois).  —  Most  grown  as  best  early  variety.  Fruit 
medium  to  large,  greenish  white,  nearly  covered  with  deep  red  ;  desh 
firm,  juicy,  and  sweet :  bears  trans oortation  well ;  pit  partly  free." 

**  Waterloo    New   York). — Medium    to    large,    round  ;    pale    green, 


marbled  with  red,  fiesh  adhering  partially  to  pit,  greenish  white,  juicy, 
vinous.     Not  largely  grown." 

I  have  grown  both  varieties,  and  have  found  the  fruit  to  sometimes 
accord  with  one  and  sometimes  the  other  description,  not  on  the  same 
tree,  but  with  trees  named  ihe  one  or  the  other,  so  they  liave  evidently 
got  mixed.  I  consider  the  '*deep  red"  (Ale<ander)  ixstter  than  the 
*' marbled  with  red"  (Waterloo),  for  this  with  me  on  a  sooth -west  wall 
was  given  to  **wart,"  and  in  consequence  assume  an  irregular  outline* 
Early  Louise  (Rivers V — A  pale  coloured  and  smaller  fruit,  does  well  on 
walls,  and  ripens  with  Alexander,  or  shortly  after  that  variety.  From . 
its  lighter  colour  it  gives  a  pleasing  change  at  dessert.  The  tree  is  al»o 
hardy  and  free  bearing. 

Hale's  Early  follows  the  preceding,  being  a  medium  siied  fruit  of  the 
first  quality  and  a  freestone;  after  which  River*'  Early  York,  with  a 
fine  oolour  and  exquisite  fiavour,  takes  up  the  running  along  with  Dr. 
Hogg  and  Crimson  Galanie,  both  with  colour  enough  and  flavour  for  the 
most  fisatidious.  Light  colour,  great  size,  and  highest  quality  are  found 
in  Alexandra  Noblesse.  Who  has  tried  Goshawk  on  the  open  wall  t 
Then  there  is  Dymond,  or  shall  it  be  Grosse  Mignonne  7  Whatjsays  the 
Editor  I  Is  it  hardier,  earlier,  or  in  what  is  the  difference  ?  Bellegarde, 
Violette  Hfttive,  and  Barrington  have  colour  enough  for  most  people,  the 
fruits  being  large,  meltiug,  and  excellent.  To  finish  up  with  there  are 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  Gladstone,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Late  Admirable. 

Of  Nectarines  there  are  Advance,  Hunt's  Tawny,  Hardwioke,  Improved 
Downton,  Balgowan,  Goldoni,  and  Stanwick  Blruge  for  August  and  into 
September.  Then  Darwin,  Humboldt  and  Drvden,  with  Violet  H^tive  to 
follow,  and  the  season  closes  with  Victoria,  whieh  is  not  tender,  only  in  a 
cold  climate. 

Of  all  outdoor  fruits  I  think  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  the  finest, 
and  can  now  be  had,  thanks  to  cross-fertilisers, .  from  mid- July  to  the 
middle  of  October  by  everyone  with  a  6-foot  high  wall  facing  south. 
Where  2  Nearly  everywhere  in  England  and  Wales,  also  in  many  gardens 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  that  are  not  too  high,  too  cold,  and  too  wet. 
In  Hertfordshire  Peaches  and  Nectarines  thrive  on  substantial  loams 
over  calcareous  and  ferruginous  gravels  up  to  400  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  those  that  require  variety  and  wish  to  gain  experience,  can  grow 
the  trees  as  oblique  or  diagonal  cordons  at  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart  or 
\>n  the  U  system,  figured  some  years  ago  in  the  Journal  of  HortieultHre^ 
at  4  feet  distance  asunder,  or  planted  12  feet  apart,  the  space  the  trees 
are  asunder  on  the  6-foot  wall,  from  which  the  fruit  alluded  to  was 
gathered  this  vear  in  mid-July. 

The  wall  has  no  particular  projecting  coping,  and  all  the  protecti<Vn 
given  consists  of  a  double  thickness  of  herring  nets  for  the  blossom  and 
young  fruit  in  the  spring.  There  is  no  special  treatment^  just  the  ordinary 
keeping  clean  and  cultural  procedure  practised  for  over  300  years  in  the 
British  Islands.  Why  not  utilise  similar  walls  for  growing  Peaches  and 
N  ectarines,  instead  of  occupying  them  with  fruits  that  can  be  grown  quite 
as  well,  if  not  much  better,  in  the  open  '— Sexagenarian. 

[Dymond,  as  we  have  grown  it  on  an  open  wall,  was  darker  in  colour 
and  a  Tittle  later  than  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  tl^  most  certain  in  hearing 
of  all  in  not  'the  most  favourable  of  positions.  Have  the  two  excelleni 
varieties,  like  Alexander  and  Waterloo,  **got  mixed  T  ]  ' 


PEAT  MOSS  LITTER  AND  GARDEN  (^ROPS. 

Although  I  hare  had  no  very  extensive  experience  with  the  above 
manure,  I  have  used  it  freely  for  garden  crops  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  with  good  results.  I  have,  however,  often  heard  other  cultivators 
complain  that  when  used  coniinti  tnsly  it  sours  the  soil,  and  crops  do  not 
succeed  in  it.  It  is  a  very  powerful  manure,  as  the  moss  absorbs  so 
much  urine,  and  as  the  fibrous  material  decays  slowly  it  is  unwise  to  use 
it  exclusively  on  any  soil.  I  should  advise  "  W.  M/' (page  6)  to  dress 
his  soil  with  lime  during  the  autumn,  and  next  season  rely  on  chemical 
manures.  Air- slaked  lime,  if  scattered  between  the  crops  during  showery 
weather,  would,  I  think,  considerably  improve  matters  this  season.^H.  D. 

Peat  Moss  Litter  and  PuNoue. 
I  MIGHT  safely  add  to  the  above  title  insect  pejts,  for  these  have  to 
be  included  amongst  (the  troubles  of  the  gardener  who  has  to  use  peat 
moss  litter.  I  muat  admit  I  was  rather  pleased  with  the  manure  when  it 
first  came  out,  as  there  was  no  strawy  litter  about,  and  it  made  a  capital 
top-dressing  for  flower  and  other  beds  ;  but  now  I  can  fully  endorse  all 
that  **  W.  M."  and  others  (pages  6  and  52)  have  said.  Crops  went  off 
in  an  unaccountable  manner,  and  diseases  came  that  we  never  had  before, 
and  which  have  already  cost  a  considerable  sum  to  reduce,  far  more  than 
many  employers  are  aware  of.  In  addition  to  this.  I  know  mare  than  one 
gardener  who  has  had  to  bear  the  blame  of  crop i  failing  through  diseases 
caused  by  its  introduction  ;  and  although  peat  moss  is  not  used  now  in 
the  district  in  which  I  live,  the  diseases  are  most  difficult  to  eradicate. 
Lime  has  been  applied,  and  we  are  in  hopes  of  seeing  good  results  froni 
Its  application.  I  do  not  know  if  insect  eggs  were  introduced  with  the 
peat  moss  ;  if  not,  it  made  an  excellent  breeding  ground  for  them  when 
used  as  a  top-dressing.  Cockchafer  grubs,  surface  caterpillars,  and 
wireworms  were  always  abundant  where  it  was  used. — L. '  B. 


Cardiff  Show.— Mr.  W.  G.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  writes :—« I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  omission  of  my  exhibit  at  Cardiff  Show. 
It  was  the  most  extensive  trade  exhibit  in  the  whole  Show,  and  consisted 
mainly  of  Cannas,  which  were  a  very  prominent  feature.  In  one  tent  I 
had  considerably  more  than  half  the  space  nt  disposal." 


AnfOMt  9,  1S93. 
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HYPERICUM  MOSERIANUM. 

This  ii  %  ohtming  littla  hirdj  pUnt  lor  Uu  lammar  ud  ftDlamn 
Sowning,  o^mmenoiog  Id  JdI;  Kid  luting  w«U  on  into  Sept«mtwr.  It  ii 
the  rMDlt  of  A  oroii  betireaa  H.  cmljcinam,  ui  Orwatml  ipoeiet,  and 
B.  patnlnm,  a  oklire  of  China  and  India.  In  conitilution  H.  MoMriftnnm 
TBMmblva  H.  patDlnni,  and  li  tbenfoM  MthM  Under  and  liable  to  ba 
killed  to  th*  groDBd-Uae  by  frott,  thongh  ths  tdoU  an  Mldom  Injured. 
Soch  cuttini^bMk,  bomTer,  Icndi  in  •  few  jtan  to  to  weaken  it  Ibat 
joang  plant*  ihonld  be  raited  t«  leptaee  any  lliat  are  worn  out.  CnttioKi 
lakes  Ib  Anput  or  Stptembar,  lOMrted  In  laady  toil,  and  kept  ibaded, 
will  root  tn  tha  eonne  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Thej  ihould  be  left  in  the 
mtUng  pott  throngh  tha  winter,  and  in  ipring  be  potted  and  placed  in  a 
cold  ftmme,  and  planted  ont  the  following  taaaan. 

The  flowen  of  H.  Moierlannm  (fig.  35)  are  of  a  bright  jellow  colour, 
2  Inedica  or  more  aorou,  with  a  olniler  ol  etamen*  beating  bright  red 
anthera  in  the  eealre.  I  do  not  know  if  It  baa  erer  been  rat icd  from  lerd, 
wbidi  ia  produced  Terj  iparinglj,  a  (ew  only  being  fonnd  in  an  occaalonal 
pod.  If  U  oonld  be  raited  fnxa  eeed,  and  be  obtained  trna,  a  hardier  form 
might  ratnlt,  which  woold  be  a  droidtd  aoqniulion.  There  U  a  aoppoied 
Taitetj  with  varleKated  leaTca  named  trieolor,  which  it  Ter;  nieful  for 
o^Merralory  and  home  decoration.  Il  can  alio  be  nied  with  good  cSeet 
>■  Taaoa  oatdoon. — C 


EYNSFORD  via    SWANLEY. 

To  tone  men  of  Kent  it  will  leeai  nnnecciiar*  to  go  through  Saanley 
to  reach  Ejniloid,  hat  tnougli  it  may  Increaie  tne  actual  mileage  to  be 
cOTarcd,  and  lake  np  a  lillle  more  time,  the  extra  exertion  will  haro  been 
well  expended.  At  Swanley  may  be  teen  mocb  that  the  mott  auidnoni 
■eatcber  will  not  find  at  Eyniford,  and  let  oi  add  vkt  r*nL  It  ii  poieible 
that  every  ardent  hortionlnriit  within  a  firiy-mile  radiui  of  Loniuin  will 
have,  at  one  lime  or  another,  included  Swanley  in  his  peregrinaliona  in 
eearofa  ol  tha  wheratrltbal  to  adorn  either  his  greenhoaiei  or  hit  garden, 
or  both.  Of  Doorie  pMple  wltbont  that  imaginary  cirole  have  bien 
f^ralt&ed  by  the  Ti>it,  while  thoea  wboee  bomea  are  tcroH  the  tea*  keep 
ID' touch  vilblhe  "Home  of  Floweri"  by  the  medlnm  of  tbe  poet,  which 
now  almoat  extend*  to  tbe  "  uttermoit  endi  of  the  earth."  Certain  it  ii 
that  the  product*  of  the  Cannellian  emporium  biTB  fojnd  tbeir  ■omctlmei 
de*iona  waya  lo  exerj  country  where  ibe  love  of  gardeoing  findi  a  place. 
Swanley  Chryiantbemumi  in  Auatralia  and  New  Zealand  hue  quite  a 
Togne  amongit  our  couaini,  who,  if  Ihey  are  promioeiit  a*  cricketer*,  are 
al*o  ttrong  a*  'Mummen,  though  in  ihia  reipect  It  ii  probable  oar  Meaact 
and  our  Leei  waald  be  more  than  a  malcb  for  the  lions  of  the  AD*lr*1atien 
Continent.  HoweTer,  we  are  not  likely  lo  have  a  Icat  match  in  Chrya- 
anthemam  growing  wltbln  the  next  few  year*,  bo  let  u*  pan  on. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  lo  what  Ihe  lititor'*  firat  worda  will  be 
when  he  enteis  tlie  precinct*  of  the  nursery.  Ue  will  demand  of  the  Snl 
penon  he  see*.  Where  is  Mr.  Henry  Cannell  I  And  when  he  bai  found 
him,  he  may  prepare  lo  make  mental  or  other  notes  of  Ihe  interesting 
heU  relating  lo  borticaltiira  that  bare  arisen  dniing  Ihe  la«t  half  century 
or  so.  Mr.  Cannell  is  generally  easy  lo  find,  ■■  he  ii  not  a  great  holiday 
maker  i  bol  he  ha*  this  year  lo  far  neglected  his  business  as  togo  for  one 
week  to  hi*  nala]  home  near  Norwich.  He  left  the  place  in  good  bauds, 
for  hi*  tbree  iodb  haie  atluncd  to  man's  eatate,  and  are  keen  in  watching 
Ihe  dppariments  under  their  conirol.  Thia,  Mr.  Cannell  informed  the 
wriirr,  waa  tbe  first  real  holiday  for  tweuty-Bre  yair*.  So  slauDoh  a 
supporter  of  mattera  borticullural  i*  he  that  b*  ba*  becoma  a  frailarian 


thoroughly  wi .  _         .  .  _. 

object  ID  view  when  the  pen  was  taken  in  hand  wai  to  oandoct  the  reader 
as  expeditiously  aa  poiiibia  lo  £yn*fard  rU  Swanley,  and  aa  our  French 
neighboura  have  il,  rttwnont  a  no*  noufont,  which  u  not  perhaps  a  trite 
aayidg  when  a  legetarUn  is  within  bearing. 

Bbilliant  Beauty, 

Though  this  ia  by  no  meant  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  lee  the  Zona] 
Pelargonium*,  they  are  thoroughly  worlhy  of  inpeclion.  The  grand 
plants,  mddy  with  the  glow  of  healtb,  are  iiill  producing  tnistea  of  finely 
fbrmed  pip*,  but  the  Dowers  bare  neither  the  colonr  nor  Ihe  subglanc* 
that  are  their  moat  conspicuous  allributrs  early  in  the  year.  Almoiterery 
Tsriely  that  is  put  in  commrrce  finds  its  way  to  Swanley,  and  is  tried 
under  tbe  best  cultural  conditions,  and  those  that  come  up  lo  Ihe  Etandard 
•re  retained,  while  the  infeiior  ones  are  relegated  lo  the  rubbish  heap. 
Thus  in  the  regular  coltectian  one  cannot  find  a  poor  form  eilker  amidit 
tbe  tingle*,  the  doublet,  or  the  ever  admired  Iryleared  Tarlellea.  Il  ii, 
however,  in  the  dull  days  of  ibe  winter  that  Zonal*  are  mott  acceptable 
for  that  brilliance  of  colonr  Ikat  goei  iar  to  brighten  and  make  enjoyable 
many  a  cheerlea*  day.  Tha  flowers,  too,  *land  much  longer  at  Ihat  lime 
of  ihe  year  than  they  do  now,  becau*e  of  the  much  greater  *abstance 
they  potaen. 

Ferbsps  equally  as  bright,  and  certainly  corering  a  tar  wider  range 
of  eolonration,  are  tbe  tuber»D9 -rooted  Begonias,  of  which  there  are 
isaoy  hnndredt  of  plants  in  Boner.  A  brief  inspeciion  lulBce*  to  prore 
the  excellence  of  the  tinun,  bolh  with  regard  to  colour,  etontnete  of 


petal,  and  Borlhrouaneaa  of  all  the  plants.  In  the  «ate  of  doDbIa  and 
ainglo  Tarieliet  alike  the  flowera  average  of  oontMnable  rite,  and  hi 
■hade*  of  Tallow,  orange,  and  apricot  the  colonra  are  tnrpritiBgly  lately. 
Begonia  Qtoira  d*  Lorraine  is  repretented  by  an  Immente  nombar  af 
email  plants,  that  will  come  forth  In  tbe  winter  to  aatonltb  and  delight 
many  ohaervaTt,  Theae,  when  the^  are  exhiMted,  are  ahown  in  pott, 
while  the  Pelargonium*  txi  (taged  in  handsome  bnnehei.  Nor  mntt  we 
omit  mention  of  the  Cannes,  towarda  Ihe  popularisation  of  which  Hr. 
Cannell  ba*  done  to  mncb — indeed,  he  waa  one  of  the  fi~* 


lo  give  tb*m  a  regular  place  ia  hit  caulogne.    The  varietiet  of  to-day 
are  vaally  different  from  those  oF  ten  or  tirelve  years  ago,  and  they  are 


Beauty  o-p  X,bafaob  ahd  of  Stbuctcrk. 

Fortunately  for  tbe  taata*  of  many  people  there  are  forms  of  beauty 

o'Jier  tfaan  those  provided  by  lb*  planit  prodndng  brilliant  flowera 


FiQ.  2e,— HvrBRiccH  Mosbbxakuh. 


like  thoae  tbat  bare  been  named  at  well  as  other*  Ibat  trill  occar 
naturally  lo  the  mind.  As  a  mailer  of  fact  anch  atlractions  do  not. 
appeal  to  some  in  the  slighlett  degree,  for  they  seek  their  ideal*  among 
the  stalely  Falma,  the  elegant  Feros,  or  the  qnainlly  formed  members 
of  Ibe  great  Cactus  family.  Of  these  Uat  named  planls  the  collection 
is  very  comprebentive,  including  ai  it  does  all  the  bett  known  forms, 
as  well  as  olhem  that  are  comparatively  rare.  Some  of  Ihem  certainly 
havi)  slight  pretenaioos  lo  beauty,  but  others  nossest  a  eingular  charm, 
and  appeal  to  almost  everyone.  After  ibe  blase  of  Pelargouium*  inti 
Begonias  the  cactaceoas  plani>  lauii;  at  a  welcome  relief,  snJ  found  the 
writer  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  to  eppredate  their  quaintneis  than  ia 
bia  normal  slate.  There  are  pigmies  of  3  inches  in  height  that  of  their 
kind  are  grown  men,  and  there  are,  relatively  tpeaking,  giants,  for  the 
accommodation  of  whicb,  if  Ihey  become  much  loftier,  it  will  be  neceasary 
eitiier  lo  raise  the  roof  or  lower  the  floor.  Some  are  clothed  with  baii- 
like  Ibreada,  and  remind  one  of  while-woolly-headed  niggera,  and  othera 
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h»Ye  the  chtrtetor  of  f|Niiy  Ismp-posts  that  would  damp  the  ardour  of  ^ 
the  mo8t  incorrigtble  of  oUmbing  acoaU   boji.     Thejr  are  convenient  ' 
planta,  too,  inaamach  aa  the  oultiyator  maj  go  avajr  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  re  tarn  to  find  them  little  or  none  the  wor«e  for  the  neglect. 

OuTDOOB  Attractions. 
Beyond  qneation  these  are  too  numerotis  .to  particularise.  There  are 
the  handreda  of  splendid  Chrysanthemnina  standing  in  serried  lines  like 
regiments  of  grey  coated  soldiers,  and  they  "will  do  their  duty  well  as  the 
satnon  days  oome  ronnd.  There  ara  no  grossness  of  wood  or  flabbiness 
of  leafiige,  bnt  instead  a  sturdy,  stout  air  of  strength  that  augurs  well  for 
future  fame.  Begonias  are  planted  out  by  the  thousand,  and  will  with 
faronrable  weather  soon  be  making  a  brate  show.  The  Strawberries 
were  rapidly  passing,  but  the  perennial  Sir  Joseph  was  in  eyidenoe  to  carry 
on  the  supply  after  ifa  more  luscious  slst4ri  liaye  finished  for  another 
year.  The  splendid  grotmds  of  herbaceous  flowers  might  eaeily  be  made 
the  text  of  a  leagthy  art  de,  aa  also  could  the  Bose  and  Dahlia  gardens. 
Each  of  these  is  well  atocked  with  plants  in  good  condition,  and  those  in 
ihe  first  and  second  named  were  gloriously  beautiful,  notwithstand  ing  the 
€aot  that  rain  had  for  aome  time  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Fbom  Swakley  to  Eyksford. 
From  Swanley  to  Eynaford  there  are  more  ways  than  one,  and  we 
chose  that  which  would  afford  the  greatest  interest,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
would  take  the  longest  time.  With  a  strong  horse,  a  comfortable  carriage, 
and  Mr.  Cannell  aa  driver  and  demonstrator,  progress  was  not  particularly 
ranid,  but  the  driye  was  full  of  interest.  Those  who  have  the  idea  that 
all  the  fruit  farming  in  Kent  is  excellent  have  only  to  traverse  this  short 
four  miles  to  have  their  minds  disabused  of  a  fallacy.  There  is,  much 
fruit  growing  that  is  very  good,  and  there  is  much  that  is  very,  very  bad. 
•Side  by  side  may  be  seen  the  correct  and  the  incorrect  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, the  resnlts  of  soil  fertility  and  intelligent  work  on  the  one  hand, 
«nd  of  soil  exhaustion  and  studied  neglect  on  the  other.  Some  growers 
have  apparently  got  the  notion  that  if  they  make  a  hole,  allow  the  roots 
of  the  tree  to  fall  into  it,  throw  a  little  earth  on  and  tread  it  down,  they 
have  done  their  duty  and  the  turn  of  the  tree  starts  at  once.  This  is  not 
fruit  growing,  it  is  fruit  neglecting  and  can  never  be  profitable.  Bnt  here 
fve  are  at  £ynsford,  that  thriving  village  where  the  cottager  grows  his 
beea,  flowers,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  poultry,  and  will  soon,  if  the  inde- 
fatigable Mr.  £.  D.  Till  has  his  way,  be  producing  his  own  cider. 

The  English  Seed  Farm. 
The  position  of  the  Eynsford  Nurseries  for  the  production  of  seeds 
is  eminently  favourable,  as  they  occupy  the  base  and  two  sides  of  a  mile 
long  yalley,  which  derivca  the  full  benefit  of  the  whole  day  sun.  Then 
the  area  is  so  great,  approaehin^  to  400  acres,  that  it  is  not  a  diflicuU  i 
matter  to  find  positiona  suited  to  all  kinds,  and  to  isolate  those  that  are 
particularly  liable  to  insect  fertilisation.  Then  the  mechanical  cultivation 
of  the  soil  is  of  the  very  best,  and  it  is  enriched  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  any  individual  crop,  so  that  these  with  proper  aiter  attention  have 
every  enconragement  to  the  greatest  success.-  The  several  acres  of 
Peas  formed  a  study  of  themselves,  if  only  for  the  comparison  of  one 
▼arietj  with  anoth^.  The  time  that  was  being  spent  in  '*roguing" 
each  variety  provea  the  desirability  of  the  ruling  spirit,  Mr.  B  jbert 
Cannell,  to  keep  all  stocks  perfecily  true.  The  acres  of  Onions,  Parsnips, 
Beans,  Carrota,  Fotatoea,  tjettuces.  Cabbages,  Broccoli,  and  others  are 
«11  subjected  to  the  same  rigorous  treatment  at  their  proper  seasons. 
Bnt  the  flowers  make  the  most  beautiful  display,  and  prove  by  their 
condition  the  same  intelligent  care.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  plants . 
with  atieamera  of  raffla,  which  denote  that  they  arc  above  the  average,  and 
that  the  seeds  must  bo  saved  separately  for  home  sowing  next  season, 
thus  insuring  the  improvement  of  the  vanety  each  lucceodiogyear.  Which 
of  the  Sweet  Peas,  Asters,  Stocks,  Clarkias,  Godetias,  Linums,  or  the 
acorea  of  others,  were  the  best  cannot  be  said,  as  all  were  as  good  as 
oaiefnl  selection  and  the  best  attention  could  make  them.  One  thing  is 
vefy  certain,  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  go  to  Germany  to  see  an 
Aster  and  a  Stock  farm,  as  there  is  one  at  E>niford. 

Tbbes  and  Shrubs. 
The  land  Is  not  all  given  up  to  seed  growing,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  space  must  be  found  for  fruit  and  forest  trees,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
ahrnba.  The  fruits,  of  all  kinds  and  forms,  from  the  Strawberry  to  the 
trained  Apple  and  Pear,  look  thoroughly  well,  and  have  every  indication 
that  the  soil  and  the  oultivation  are  quite  suited  to  their  tastes.  Black, 
Bed,  and  White  Currants  and  Baspberries,  particularly  Superlative,  are 
in  enormous  numbers,  as  are  coniferous  and  forest  trees  of  various  kinds. 
Bnt  the  end  must  be  reached,  and  at  once  ;  and  Evnsford,  and  its  crops 
in  extento,  must  be  left  for  another  year,  when  further  developments  will 
be  looked  for,  and  in  all  probability  found.  For  an  instructive  day  thanks 
are  tendered  to  Mr.  Swanley  CannelJ,  and  to  Mr.  Eynsford  Cannell,  by 
— ^A  Kentish  Man. 

BERBERRIES  FOR  PRESERVING. 

Not  many  persons  utilise  the  common  Berl>erry  fruit  for  preserving, 
ihe  stones  or  seeds  being  a  serious  objection,  ard  the  stoneless  variety  is 
not  always  reliable.  Birds  leave  the  berries  severely  alone  till  late  in  the 
aeaaon.  Not  so  the  berries  of  the  Holly-leaved  £ierberis  aqnifolinm,  so 
extensively  grown  as  a  covert  shrub,  for  they  speedily  disappear  down 
the  throats  of  the  thrush  family,  while  pheasants  devour  them  with 
nvidity.  Boys  also  have  strong  mclination  for  tasting  fruits,  and  it  is 
enriooa  to  note  how  the  **  young  idea  "  arrives  at  a  decision  as  to  quality. 

In  a  certain  pabUo  recreation  ground  are  thousands  of  B.  aquifolium. 


B.  Darwini,  and  B.  dulcis,  or  properly  6.  busifolia.  All  the  bushes  are, 
or  rather  were,  laden  with  berries.  The  fruits  of  the  Box-leaved  havo 
almoit  all  disappeared.  01  cour»e  they  ari>,  or  were,  fewer  and  larger 
than  the  berries  uf  the  other  two  species,  and  they  are  also  far  sweeter 
and  better  in  flavour.  Next  to  these  come  Darwin's  in  appreciation  by 
the  youngsters,  and  they,  like  tho  birds,  rarely  err  in  their  tastes  for  the 
chi)icest  fruiti.  Tho  crop  of  Darwin's  Berberry  is  enormous,  rivalling 
that  of  Currants  ;  and  if  good  to  juvenilo  appetites,  and  agreeing  with 
their  stomachs,  why  not  utilise  the  produce  of  the  bushes  for  tarts,  jam, 
and  jelly  7 

Seeds  are  no  obstacle  to  the  prcicrvers,  as  they  can  abstract  seeds  and 
skins  quite  easUy  by  machinery,  and  in  these  days  we  want  yariety»  the 
Berberry  having  a  flavour  peculiarly  all  its  own.  Boy  taste  falla  last  on 
the  Holly-leaved  Berberry.  Tho  crop  is  enormous  and  the  fruits  daszling 
with  **  bloom.*'  It  is  astonishing  what  a  difference  fugar  makes  in  the 
appreciation  of  fruits,  and  not  many  more  palatable  preserves  are  made 
than  that  of  the  berries  of  the  Holly-leaved  Berl^erry.— G.  Abbey. 


SHOWS. 

BOOTLE.— July  20th. 

This  great  shipping. harbour  of  Liverpool,  with  its  thousands  of  acres 
of  docks,  and  its  quays  laden  with  merchandise  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  a  population  -largely  composed  of  the  working  class  element, 
has  been  too  long  behind  the  times  in  the  matter  of  horticultural  enlighten* 
ment,  but,  thanks  to  the  Parks  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Bootle, 
the  recently  opened  Derby  Park  was  the  scene  of  a  brilliant  and 
faihionable  f auction,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  show  in  the  park. 

The  Mayor,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Mayoress,  Town  Clerk, 
and  other  members  of  the  Council,  at  the  opening  said  that  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  feature  in  their  social  life,  and  one  which  he  thought 
would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  all,  and  hoped  tho  show  would  be  held 
annually.  Councillor  Morton  spoke  of  the  hearty  co-operation  received 
from  everyone.  Financially  they  had  been  very  successful,  and  judging 
from  the  splendid  show  there  was  every  prospect  of  its  being  the  precursor 
of  a  most  useful  institution. 

The  groups  of  plants  formed  an  extra  fine  feature,  more  particularly 
that  staged  by  Mr.  H.  Ogden,  West  Derby,  and  for  which  the  handsome 
challenge  cup,  presented  by  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  was  deservedly  bestowed. 
In  other  classes  Mr.  Ojcden  took  the  lead,  Mr.  C.  A.  Mather  following 
with  many  successes.  Roses  were  brilliant,  and  here  the  influence  of  the 
Formby  air  was  most  manifest,  the  flcwers  being  of  the  richest  hues,  and 
the  form  perfect.  Messrs.  B.  Kennedy  and  J.  C.  Hacking  secured  the 
prizes.  Mr.  Stanley's  bouquets  were  of  much  merit.  Mr.  J.  Mathews 
had  plants  in  variety,  suitable  to  all  taster.  The  small  firuits  and 
vegetables  were  of  ihe  highest  order,  Messrs.  W.  Mackarell  and  J.  Norris 
taking  almost  all  the  prizes,  although  ccmpelition  was  strong  in  every 
class. 

BKCKENHAM.— July  26th. 

Thb  summer  show  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Recreation  Grounds, 
Croydon  Road.  The  weather  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  quality  of 
the  exhibits  compare  favourably  with  former  years.  The  show  includes 
many  outside  attractions,  which  appear  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

There  were  only  two  groups  arranged  for  effect,  10  feet  by  5  feet,  but 
both  were  of  excellent  quality,  and  tastefully  arranged.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Cogger,  gardener  to  W.  Potter,  Esq.,  Was  placed  first  with  a  group 
composed  of  Humeas,  Crotons,  Cannas^  Caladiums,  Ferns,  and  Pftnteum  ; 
Francoaa,  Odontoglossums,  Masdevalliaa,  and  Adas  provided  the  flowerinr 
part.  Mr.  G.  K.  Day,  gardener  to  H.  F.  Simmonds,  Esq.,  was  second 
with  a  group  in  which  the  Orchids  played  the  most  prominent  part ;  they 
were  very  attractive.  There  were  six  entries  lor  the  group  8  feet  by  4. 
Mr.  K.  Hawkins,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  was  placed  to  the  front 
with  a  nice  group,  somewhat  closely  arranged.  Mr.  W.  Biswell  was  a 
good  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Draper,  gardener  to  C.  E.  Firmin,  Ef  q.,  third  ; 
this  group  included  some  exoeilent  Lilluma. 

Mr.  F.  G.  C(  gger  was  first  for  fix  table  plants  with  good  Crotons, 
Aralias,  and  Cocos  Weddelliana.  Mr.  R.  Robertson,  ganfener  to 
W.  Cobbett,  Esq.,  followed  with  Crotons  and  Dracsenas.  Coming  to  the 
smaller  class  for  three  plants,  Mr.  £.  Hawkins  took  first  prize,  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  D.  White,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Stenning,  E^q. ;  and  Mr. 
F.  Smith  third.  Mr.  F.  G.  Cogger  was  awarded  first  prize  for  three 
flowering  plants,  staging  a  fine  Kalosanthea  ooccinea,  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  and  a  Statice.  The  same  exhibitor  was  again  to  the  fore  with 
tnree  foliage  plants  with  a  good  pair  of  well-coloured  Crotons  and  a 
Caladium.  Mr,  R.  Robertson,  gardener  to  W.  Cobbett,  Esq.,  was  second. 
For  six  miscellaneous  plants  Mr.  R.  Robertson  was  first  with  a  moderate 
display.  The  single  specimen  plants  in  flower  made  a  better  display. 
Mr.  \V.  Turle,  gardener  toA.  H.  Baker,  Esq.,  South  Eden  Park,  took 
first  honours  with  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Anlhurium  Scherzerianum. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Conn,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Dillon,  Esq.,  Sydenham,  followed 
with  a  fine  Hydrangea.  Mr.  R.  Robertson  was  third  with  a*  fine  Fuchsia. 
Mr.  Vf,  G.  Conn  was  first  for  a  specimen  foliage  plant  with  a  well-coloured 
plant  of  Fandanus  Yeitohi.  Mr.  W.  Turle  was  second  with  a  fair  plant 
of  Latania  borbonioa  ;  and  Mr,  H.  Cooper,  gardener  to  Miss  Harrison, 
third. 

Fur  two  Ferns,  distinct,  Mr.  F.  G.  Cogger  was  still  leading  with  good 
plants  of  Adiantums  Farleyense  and  cuneatum  ;  Mr.  H.  Cooper  was  second 
with  good  plants  of  Davalfia  Mooreanaand  a  Gymnogramma.  For  three 
flowering  Begonias  Mr.  W.  Turle  waa  first  with  moderate  planta  only. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Cogger  was  the  only  exhibitor  for  three  Coleusea,  and  waa 
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deter vedly  awtrded  firsi  price  wilh  splendid  planto.  For  a  speeiiiieii 
Fnckeis  Mr.  R.  Robertson  was  first  with  a  plant  in  good  condition ; 
Mr.  J.  Galley  followed,  and  Mr.  Bi.  Whittj  broaght  up  the  rear.  Mr.  G. 
Gallej.  |[^rdener  to  J.  Horton,  Esq.,  was  an  easy  first  for  six  Gloxinias 
of  eood  aize  and  in  exoellent  condition.  The  competition  for  three  Zonal 
Pelargoninms  was  keen,  but  Mr.  F.  G.  Cogger  came  out  again  in  the  first 
position  with  capital  plants,  Mr.  J.  Galley  following  with  a  creditable 
exhibit,  and  Mr.  R.  Robertson  third.  Mr.  F.  G.  Cogger  was  awarded 
first  priae  for  three  Ivy.leared  Pelargoninms,  staginfr  good  plants  of 
SooTenir  de  Chas.  Turner  and  Ryecroft  Surprise.  Petunias  were  an 
excellent  feature,  Mr.  J.  Galley  winning  first  prize  with  excellent  plants, 
doeely  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Robertson,  and  Mr.  M  Whitty  third.  For 
three  Liyoopodiums  Mr.  F.  G.  Cogger  waa  first  with  well  grown  specimens, 
Mr.  H.  Cooper  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Turle  third.  The  Aohimenes 
made  a  bright  display,  Mr.  F.  G.  Oogger  winning  handsomely  with  well 
flowwed  plants,  and  Mr.  W.  Turle  second. 

There  were  only  two  competitors  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  Roaen, 
diatinct.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  were  awarded  first  place 
with  a  good  exhibit  considering  the  late  period.  The  best  raneties 
were  Dake  of  Albany,  Her  Majesty,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Madame 
Engine  Verdier,  Medea,  Mar^chal  Niel.  Alfred  Colomb,  Helen  Keller, 
Black  Prince,  Maman  Cochet,  Mn.  J.  Laing,  Horace  Vem&t,  and 
Eelur.  Mr.  A.  G.  Green,  Gt.  Horkesley,  Colcmester,  was  second  with 
a  weaker  display ;  he  staged  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laiog,  John 
Stnarl  Mill,  Fran9ois  Micholon,  and  Ulrich  Bmnner.  For  twelf e  Roses, 
distinet,  Mr.  H.  M.  Rogers,  Beckenham,  was  placed  first  with  good 
fiowera  of  Francisca  Kruger,  Anna  OUirier,  and  La  France.  Mr. 
Manser,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Wooley,  Esq.,  was  second,  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Anderaoo,  gardener  to  S.  Smiles,  Esq.,  third. 

For  six  Cactus  Dahlias  Mr.  F.  G.  Cogger,  gardener  to  W.  Potter, 
Esq.,  was  placed  first  with  a  box  of  the  true  type,  which  included  good 
Uooma  of  Starfish,  Harry  Stredwick,  Fusilier,  and  Cinderella.  Mr.  W. 
DaTia  was  second  %  aud  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  gardener  to  Dr.  Barton,  third. 
The  Carnations  were  rery  good.  For  twelve  blooms  Dr.  A.  H.  Beadles, 
Sydenham  Park,  was  first  with  good  examples  of  Voltaire,  Nox,  Regatta, 
and  His  Excellency.  Mr.  H.  M.  Collier  took  the  second  position  with 
good  blooms  of  Eldorado,  Dr.  Shaekleton,  The  Hunter,  and  Cardinal 
Wolaeley  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Lane,  gardener  to  C.  T.  Garnar,  Esq.,  third.  Mr. 
F.  G.  Cogger  was  first  for  six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  with  a  beautiful 
seleotioD  ;  Mr.  H.  C  Anderson  came  next  with  well  displayed  bunches, 
and  Dr.  K  W.  Roper  third. 

The  fruit  classes  were  not  well  filled,  though  the  quality  was  good. 
For  two  bunches  black  Grapes  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to  C.  Bayer,  Esq., 
Forest  Hill,  was  first  with  a  good  pair  of  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  E.  Dove, 
gardener  to  H.  E.  Fry,  Esq,  Bickley  Hall,  was  second  with  larger 
banches,  which  were  lacking  in  colour,  and  Mr.  W.  Tjler,  gardener  to  — 
Lelena,  Esq.,  Longfield,  third.  For  two  bunehes  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  E. 
Dore  waa  first  with  a  pair  of  Foster's  Seeding.  For  a  collection  of  fruit, 
four  rar^etiea.  Mr.  E.  Dove  waa  the  only  competitor,  and  was  awarded  first. 

Mr.  John  R.  Box,  Croydon,  arranged  a  fine  group  of  plants,  com* 
poaed  chiefly  of  double  and  single  Begonias,  Caladiums,  and  Palms  ;  also 
a  collection  of  hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  k  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
staged  a  grand  display  of  Roses,  the  boxes  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing  and  the 
garden  Roses  forming  a  fine  feature  ;  the  whole  was  backed  with  Palms 
and  Bamboos ;  also  a  large  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  and  a  group  of 
Ivies,  ornamental  trees,  and  shrubs.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  k  Co.,  High 
Holbom,  staged  a  splendid  exhibit  of  single  Petunias  ;  the  plants  were 
dwar^  sturdy,  and  covered  with  blooms,  showing  the  greatest  possible 
variation  in  colouriog.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons  occupied  one  end  of  a 
krge  tent  with  a  splendid  display  of  Caladinms,  arranged  with  Palms  and 
Ferns  ;  aUo  boxes  of  cut  Roses,  double  and  single  Begonias,  and 
Gloxinias  in  great  variety.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k,  Sons  Swanley,  added 
a  quaint  feature  to  the  exhibition  with  a  large  collection  of  Cacti,  which 
inelnded  many  choice  species ;  also  an  exhibit  of  dwarf  Antirrhinums, 
which  were  yaried  and  bright  in  colour. 

KENLEY.— July  26th.' 

A  VERT  pretty  show  was  furnished  in  this  charming  Surrey  district 
on  the  above  date.  The  large  groups  of  a  decorative  kind  were  of  the 
usnml  semicircular  order  ;  the  best,  and  one  that  was  light  and  graceful, 
all  the  flowers  in  it  being  of  chaste  colours,  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Carey, 
gardener  to  H.  J.  Price,  Esq.  Mr.  J.  Bannerman,  gardener  to 
7.  Lawrence,  E^..'  CO.,  came  second  with  a  nice  arrangement ;  and 
Hr.  Woodham,  gardener  to  G.  Maw,  Esq.,  third.  With  small  groups 
Mr.  Everard,  gardener  to  H.  E.  Billing,  Esq.,  waa  first.  An  odd  dass 
ibr  tables  of  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  brought  three  competitors,  Mr. 
Johnson,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Straker,  Esq.,  being  first,  having  capital 
fhiit  Mr.  Carey  had  the  best  four  Begonias,  and  Mr.  Woodhams  the 
best  Gloxinias.  He  also  was  first  for  Zonal  Pelargoninms  and  green* 
house  fiowering  plants.  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  good  first  with  table 
plants,  and  witn  foliage  plants,  flowering  plants,  Ferns,  and  Fuchsias ; 
he  also  had  good  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  in  bunches. 

Garden  flowers  in  bunches  brought  a  large  competition,  Messrs. 
Carey,  Hill,  and  Bannerman  taking  the  prises.  Mr.  Hill  had  the 
beat  Dahlias,  and  Mr.  Vale,  gardener  to  J.  H,  Brand,  Esq.,  was  a  good 
firat  in  both  classes  for  Carnations,  Mr.  Carey  staging  the  best  Zinnias, 
and  Mr.  Bannerman  the  best  Roses.  Mrs.  Lawrence  took  first  prize  for  a 
dinner  table  decoration,  her  flowers  being  rose,  self,  and  rose-edged 
Carnations.  Mr.  H.  Woodgate,  gardener  to  J.  Wark,  Esq.,  President, 
had  the  best  collection  of  hardy  fruit»  and  was  first  with  nine  dishes  of 
yegetabler,  Mr.  Johnson  being  a  close  second.  In  another  class  Mr.  Hill 
waa  first  with  six  dishes,  as  also  was  he  with  a  similar  number  for 


Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons'  prises.  Mr.  Woodgate  had  the  best  oolleotion  of 
eight  dishes  of  Potatoes.  Satton*s  Windsor  Castle  Potato  won  the  prise 
for  the  best  dish  in  the  show,  and  Sutton's  Exhibition  Pea  and  Perfection 
Tomato  were  the  best  of  their  kinds.  Good  groups  of  plants  were  sent 
by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Mr.  Box,  Mr.  Sedgeley,  and  Mr.  Eimunds. 

SMETHWICK.— July  26th. 

This  looallf  p3pular  show  was  hold  in  the  eligible  grounds  of  th» 
President,  J.  A.  Thompson,  Esq.,  and  though  showers  fell  at  interval 
during  the  afternoon  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  visitors.  The 
gentlemen*s  gardeners'  and  amateurs'  classes  were  represented  much 
as  on  previous  occasions,  but  unfortunately  there  was  a  material  decrease 
in  the  cottagers'  classes,'  much  to  the  disappointment,  especially  the 
enthusiastic  and  hard-working  Hon.  Secretary,  the  Rev.  G.  Astbury,. 
M.A.,  and  his  energetic  assistant^  Mr.  W.  J.  Campbell. 

The  exhibitors  in  the  fifst  class  were  of  well  known  local  reputation, 
and  the  first  prizewinner  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  waa 
Mr.  Oliver  Brasiir,  gardener  to  Lady  Martinean,  Edgbaston,  with  an 
elegant  and  artistic  arrangement,  one  of  its  chief  features  being  tho 
profusion  of  Oncidium  flexuosum.  Ixoras,  Crotons  (finely  coloured)  ; 
white  Lilies,  Gloxinias,  Bouvardias,  and  Palms  were  also  skilfully 
utilised.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Crjer,  gardener  to  J.  A. 
Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  for  a  highly  creditable  production  ;  the  thir(» 
to  Mr.  G.  Hancox ;  and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  Batchelor,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Arnfield,  Edgbaston.  Specimen  plants  were  well  exhibited,  Mr.  Cryer 
beating  Mr.  Brasier  with  fine  examples  of  Kalosanthes  ooccinea,  Vinca 
oculata,  Statice  profnsa,  two  very  large  well  coloured  Crotons,  four  large- 
Palms,  and  others  in  the  class  for  twelve  plants,  distinct.  For  six 
exotic  Ferns,  Mr.  O.  Brasier  led  the  way,  followed  by  Mr.  Batehelor 
and  Mr.  A.  Cryer  respectively. 

Begonias  were  creditably  shown  by  Mr.  Cryer,  Mr.  Brasier,  and  Mr. 
A.  W.  Hulse,  as  in  order  named,  while  the  last  named  came  in  first  for 
Gloxinias,  and  Mr.  Cryer  in  the  second  place.  Zonal  ••Geraniums'" 
were  finely  shown  by  Messrs.  Crver  and  Hulse,  and  Fuchsias  by  Messrs.. 
Brasier,  Hancox,  and  Cryer.  Sweet  Peas  were  nicely  exhibited,  con- 
sidering the  district,  by  Mr.  Hulse,  Mr.  E.  Astbury,  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Vernon  in  order  given. 

There  was  only  one  collection  of  fruit,  the  first  prize  being  awarded 
to  Mr.  L.  Tangye,  the  same  exhibitor  taking  firat  prise  for  two  bunchea 
of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  ;  and  Messrs.  Brasier  and  Cryer  the  second 
and  third  prizes  for  Foster's  Seedling  and  Black  Hamburghs.  Mrs. 
Arthur  Astbury  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  for  three  fine  dishes 
of  Tomatoes,  consisting  ok  Frogmore  Selected,  Hagly  Perfection,  and 
Golden  Jubilee. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  for  six 
distinct  kinds  of  vegetables,  the  first  prizes  falling  to  Mr.  Cryer  lor  a  very 
neat  assortment ;  the  same  exhibitor  also  carrying  oiF  the  firat  prize- 
offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  for  six  disUnct  kinds  of 
vegetables;  also  the  first  prize  oSTered  by  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,. 
Birmingham,  the  competition  Qot  being  strong.  In  the  latter  class  Mr. 
G.  Hancox  was  accorded  the  second  prize. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley, 
for  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  hardy  garden  fiowers,  and  annuals  ;  and 
to  Messrs.  Yates  &  Sons,  Birmingham,  for  a  representative  collection  of 
herbaceous  cut  fiowers. 

PRESCOT.— July  27th. 

To  withhold  a  horticultural  show  from  the  inhabitanta  of  Prescot 
would  be  almost  a  scandal.  It  is  only  right  and  proper  that  thos» 
possessing  the  beautiful  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  should  support  tho 
capital  working  committee  so  ably  presided  over  by  Mr.  Norris  Mercer,, 
and  the  seontarial  work  of  the  courteous  Mr.  Case.  Although  Prescot 
does  not  shine  particularly  in  large  gardens,  yet  the  working  classes  cao 
hold  their  own  in  outdoor  culture,  and  few  places  can  boast  of  such  extra 
special  vegetable^  and  in  other  departments  the  competition  waa 
extremely  fine.  The  show  was  held  in  the  beautiful  Knowsley  Park, 
kindly  lent  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby.  To  fully  enter  into- 
all  the  classes  would  be  an  impossibility  with  the  space  at  command,  and 
so  I  must  be  content  with  a  few  of  the  items. 

First  and  foremost  the  great  exhibit  was  that  staged  by  Messrs,  Alex* 
Dickson  k  Sons,  Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  the  seventeen  dozea 
refined  Roses  and  the  large  eollection  of  their  seedling  Sweet  Peas  calling 
forth  unstinted  admiration,  the  gold  medal  and  cultural  certificate  being 
none  too  much  for  the  exhibit.  A  non-competitive  exhibit  also  was 
that  staged  by  Mr.  Doe,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  fruit  waa 
abundant  and  of  the  highest  quality,  almost  everything  in  season  being 
represented.  A  notioeable  feature  was  the  Peach  Comte  de  Montifiore,  a 
medium-sixed  fruit  of  the  colour  of  the  Apricot^  excepting  the  rich  dull 
crimson  cheek.  A  new  Nectarine,  Pr6coce  dn  Cronsels,  was  in  fine  form,, 
and  Mr.  Doe  assured  me  that  it  had  been  a  full  fortnight  earlier  through- 
out than  Cardinal  or  Early  Rivers.  Another  feature  were  the  ohoice 
herbaceous  plants  and  Tea  Roses  from  the  well-known  firm  ot  Dioksons, 
Ltd.,  Chester.  Mr,  C.  A.  Yoqng  staged  Carnations  in  his  finest  form  ; 
the  Sweet  Peas  put  up  by  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst  received  a  large  share  of 
appreciation.    To  all  the  above  certificates  were  granted. 

Amongst  priyate  growers  Mr.  R.  Pinnington,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Banner,  Blacklow  House,  Roby,  was  accorded  premier  position  fbr  six 
stove  and  greenhouse  giants,  four  Ferns,  four  Coleus,  eighteen  cut 
Roses,  besides  numerous  seconds  in  the  plant  classes,  all  with  well  ^Iti- 
vated  plants.  Mr.  Jno.  George,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Mayor,  Eiq., 
Whitfield  House,  Roby  ;  and  Mr.  McFall,  gardener  to  E.  0.  Leventon, 
Esq.,  Oakfield,  Roby,  were  next  in  order  with  capital  plants. 
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Mr.  MoFairs  group  for  effect  was  rich  ia  flowering  plaotfl,  but  more 
^^ greenery"  might  have  been  introduced  with  telling  effect.  Mr.  W. 
^yoii>  garaenor  to  A.  MackeoEie  Smith,  Esq..  Bolton  Hej,  Robj,  was  a 
•goo.1  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Finnington  third.  Mr.  McFall  showed  'splendid 
greenhouse  and  stove  flowering  plants  in  other  classes.  The  Gloxinias 
from  Mr.  L3'on  were  tj'pes  of  the  best  culture,  whilst  Mr.  George's 
^Fuchsias  were  most  profusely  flowered.  Mr.  T.  Greene,  gardener  to 
T.  Gee,  Esq.,  GreenhitI,  Allcrton,  was  successful  with  Cockscombs,  one 
Begonia,  twelve  Roses,  and  a  collection  of  herbaceous  flowers  well  set 
up ;  the  prize  for  'six  Begonias  going  to  Mr.  Humphreys,  gardener  to 
E.  Shorrock  Eccles,  Esq.,  Huyton.  British  Ferns  were  handsomely 
grown  by  Mr.  Field,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Wilsoo,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  and  it  is  a 
feature  well  worth  Imitating  in  every  Echedule,  for  they  were  quite  as 
liandiome  as  any  of  the  exotics. 

The  fruit  classes  were  capitally  contested,  the  honours  falling  to  Mr. 
T.Eaton,  gardener  to  J.  Fdrrington,  Eiq.,  Roby  Mount,  Roby,  whose 
fruit  in  the  collection  and  in  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  of  fine  form  end 
i>eaatifal  colour,  reflecting  much  credit  on  the  grower.  The  honours  for 
white  and  black  Grapes  fell  to  Messrs.  J.  Faiiclough,  gardener  to 
•T.  Atherton,  Esq.,  Huyton  (two  classes) ;  W.  '  Oldham,  gardener  to 
O.  Beecham,  Esq.,  Ewanville,  Huyton;  and  R.  Forbes,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Baxter,  The  Tower,,  Bainhill.  Small  fruits  were  splendid,  the 
winners  being  Mepsrs.  Pinnington  (two  classes),  McFall  (two),  J.  Brown 
<two),  Eaton,  G.  Parr,  and  G.  Fairdough.  Vegetables  were  all  specially 
ohoiee,  and  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  show.^R.  P.  R. 

NEWPORT.— July  28th. 

Although  comparatively  young  this  Society  holds  its  own  against 
-other  West  of  Eagland  societies,  and  is  steadilv  improving  its  position 
'both  as  regards  the  quality,  extent,  and  popularity  of  the  exhibitions 
held.  Mr.  J.  Ellis  is  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  ho  receives  good 
-assistance  from  a  representative  Committee.  The  Show  was  held  under 
most  favourable  climatic  conditions,  and  was  well  attended. 

The  competition  with  trained  and  other  specimen  plants  was 
■satisfactory,  the  greater  portion  being  locally  grown.  For  six  flowering 
plants  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  first,  staging  large,  grandly 
flowered  specimens  of  Statiee  profuss,  B^ugainvillea  Sandenana,  Ixora 
Williamsi,  Erica  Irbyana,  Erica  obbovata,  and  Stephanotis  floribunda. 
Mr.  McLew,  gardener  to  A.  T,  R>binson,  Esq.,  was  second,  among  his 
9)lants  being  a  fairly  good  specimen  of  the  old-fashioned  exhibition  plant 
Kalosanthes  coccinea.  Messrs.  W.  Jones  &  Son  were  third.  The  best 
four  floirering  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Carpenter,  gardener  to 
W.  J.  Buckley,  Esq.,  th  se  consisting  of  Anlhurium  Andreanum, 
Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Ixora  Williamsi,  and  Bougalnvillea  Sandenana. 
Mr.  D.  Powell,  gardener  to  Col.  Wallace,  was  second.  The  competition 
with  flae-foliaged  plants  was  closer  and  keener  than  is  the  case  at  many 
other  shows.  Mr.  Cj*phrf  was  firit,  Crotons  Flambeau  and  Kentiis 
Fosteriana  and  Belmorcana  being  his  best  plants.  Mr.  G.  Sharratt, 
gardener  to  C.  H.  Bailey,  Esq ,  II.  P.,  was  second.  For  four  varieties 
Mr.  J.  Duff,  gardener  to  Mrs.  WiHiaais,  was  flrst,  showing  good  speci- 
mens of  Cycas  intermedia,  Kentia  Belmoreana,  Latania  borbonica,  and 
Anthnrium  crystallinum.  Mr.  J.  R.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Pickford, 
Esq.,  was  a  good  seoon'^,  and  Mr.  C.  Parker,  gardener  to  T.  J.  Beynon, 
Esq.,  third. 

Table  plants  were  numerous  and  well  selected.  First,  Mr.  J.  Grisdale, 
gardener  to  C.  D.  Phillip?,  Esq. ;  second,  Mr.  J.  E.  Davis,  gardener  to 
Lord  Aberdare;  and  third,  Mr.  H.  A.  Joy,  gardener  to  R  A. 
Bowring,  Esq.  Mr.  J.  Pegler.  gardener  to  H.  J.  Davies,  E«q.,  was  first 
for  Begonias  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  R.  Taylor  ;  while  for  Gloxinias,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Greening,  gardener  to  P.  A.  Williams,  Eiq.,  was  first;  and  Mr.  W. 
Lewis,  gardener  to  Dr.  Garrod  Thomas,  second.  For  Coleoses,  Mr.  R. 
Long,  gardener  to  W.  T.  Dawson,  Eso.,  was  first ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Sharratt 
The  most  successful  exhibitors  of  Orchids  were  Dr.  G.  B.  Gratle  and 
Mr.  G.  Sharratt ;  and  the  principal  prizewinners  with  Ferns  were 
Messrs.  T.  Sharrard,  John  Dulf,  and  W.  Lewis,  the  competition  being 
most  satisfactory  in  every  instance. 

Groups  for  effect  were  quite  a  feature  in  the  display.  The  best 
-circular  group  was  arranged  by  Mr.  W.  Carpenter,  who  made  good  use 
of  admirably  grown  materials ;  second,  Mr.  McLew  ;  third,  Mr.  G. 
Sharratt  The  semicircular  groups  were  equally  well  arranged,  but 
Mr.  H.  A.  Joy  was  well  first ;  Mr.  D.  Powell  second,  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Taylor  third.  The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Tuberous  Begonias  went 
to  Mr.  H.  J.  Pillinger. 

The  hot  dry  weather  experienced  for  several  weeks  in  suooession 
seriously  militated  against  the  cut  flower  section,  but  Mr.  Ralph  Cross- 
ling,  Penarth,  had  grand  stonds  of  Roses,  taking  first  for  Hybrid 
Perpetnals  and  Teas ;  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  following  in  each 
instance.  With  bo:h  Carnations  and  Picotees  Mr.  W.  Treseder  easily 
gained  first  honours,  staging  large  perfect  blooms  in  each  instance.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Greening  also  showed  gooi  blooms,  and  was  awarded  second  prise. 
For  a  mixed  stand  Mr.  C.  Darling  was  first.  Mr.  W.  Tresoder  was 
first  for  an  excellent  display  of  herbaceous  fiowers  in  twelve  kinds ; 
second,  Messrs.  Jones  k  Son,  Msiodee  ;  and  there  were  numerous  com- 
petitors with  bweet  Peas,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  other  flowers. 

Fruit  was  shown  in  fairly  large  quantises,  and  much  of  it  was  praise- 
worthy. In  the  open  to  ali  section  the  first  prize  tor  a  collection  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Joy,  and  he  was  also  first  for  white  Grapes,  show, 
ing  good  Masoat  of  Alexandria  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Giddiogs,  with  beauti- 
fully rinoned  Buekland  Sweetwater.  Mr.  J.  Eraser,  gardener  to  F.  L. 
Dane,  Esq.,  was  first  in  the  class  for  blaek  Grapes,  shoning  Black 
Hamburgh  good  in  every  respect ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Groi-'n,  gardener  to 
E.  Lewis,  Esq.,   for  very  creditable  examples  of   Madresfield  Court, 


Melons  were  shown  in  pairs,  and  not  cut  by  the  Judges.  Mr.  H.  Mitchell» 
gardener  to  PL  B.  Cory,  Esq.,  was  first ;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Greening  second. 
Peaches  were  numerous  and  good.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  T.  Green 
for  remarkably  well  grown  Royal  George ;  second,  Mr.  W.  B.  Noad, 
gardener  to  W.  Anning,  E«q.,  for  Bellegarde,  also  very  fine.  In  the  local 
classes  the  prizes  for  collections  wont  to  Messrs.  C.  Darling  (gardener  to 
Col.  Lyne),  T.  Green,  and  W.  E.  Noad  in  the  order  given.  In  the  various 
other  fruit  clssses  Messrs.  H.  A.  Joy,  J.  Eraser,  W.  B.  Noad,  R.  Giddings, 
JI.  Mitchell,  R.  Long,  J.  Hughes,  and  J.  Duff  were  the  most  successful 
competitors. 

Vegetables  were  better  in  quality,  and  shown  in  larger  quantities  than 
anticipated.  The  best  nine  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes, 
second  Mr.  T.  Richards,  third  Mr.  E.  Steer.  Tomatoes  were  good.  First 
Mr.  T.  Richards,  second  Mr.  W.  E.  Noad,  third  Mr.  J.  Duff.  Cucumbers 
were  also  well  selected.  Mr.  McLew  was  first  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes 
second.  Classes  were  provided  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  season,  and 
these  were  well  filled. 

Non-competitive  displays  added  considerably  to  the  attractiveness  of, 
the  show.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  for  % 
group  of  choice  plants  and  cut  flowers  very  tastefully  and  lightly  arranged 
in  an  up-to-date  style.  The  Carnations,  Picotees,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
Dahlias  were  remarkably  good,  and  shown  off  to  the  best  advantage.  A 
gold  medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Basham,  Bassaleg,  Newport, 
who  had  a  grand  bank  of  plants  and  cut  flowers,  comprising  bush  Apples 
and  cordon  Gooseberries  admirably  fruited  in  pots,  and  a  vaiiety  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants.  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son  made  a  good  display  with 
herbaceous  flowers.  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Orchids,  and  gained  a  silver 
medal.  Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co..  Bristol,  showed  a  group  of  well -grown 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  Eckford  exhibited  Sweet  Peas  of  great 
merit,  as  also  did  Me -srs.  Jones  k  Son,  Newport.  A  tent  was  wnollj 
devoted  to  Udieb*  exhibits,  table  decorations  proving  most  attractive. 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS'  DOMAIN. 

The  Gloxinia. 
{Concluded  from  page  88.) 

The  hiuse  should  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  anl  atr  admitted 
gradually  a^'ter  growth  agiin  conmence  .  When  thoroughly  rooted 
repot  into  32*8  and  21*8  in  the  same  soli  as  recommended  previously,  with 
some  sheep  manure,  dried  an  1  broken  up  very  fine,  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  Whon  growth  is  very  active  liquid  manure  is  beneHclal.  Gloxinias 
are  partial  to  soct  water,  this  making  the  leaves  beautifully  green, 
which  is  a  sure  sign  of  health  and  vigour. 

It  is  necessary  to  sow  seeds  thinly.  When  the  young  seedlings  make 
their  appearance  they  must  be  carefully  shaded,  as  the  sun  quickly 
cripples  them.  When  the  youngsters  are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick 
them  out  into  pans,  and  before  they  become  crowded  transfer  to  small 
potii,  and  later  into  48*s,  the  size  in  which  the  planta  are  to  flower.  Crock 
the  pots  well.  Treated  thus  they  make  capital  stock,  and  will  have  from 
six  to  a  doz<^n  flowers  on  them. 

The  old  tubers  are  scarcely  worth  growing  after  the  second  reason,  as 
the  flowers  deteriorate  to  a  great  e  .tent  after  this  stage.  If  a  particularly 
good  variety  makes  its  appearance  and  it  is  desirable  to  increase  it,  it 
may  be  done  by  means  ot  the  leavrs.  These  quickly  root  and  make 
plan*l<'t«  if  taken  off  and  the  stem  inserted  in  soil.  During  the  flower- 
ing period  the  plants  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house,  as  b^  this 
means  they  will  last  In  g  )od  condition  for  a  considerably  longer  time. — 
W.  J.  M. 

Mushroom  Culture. 

Most  gar  Jeners  have  to  produce  quantities  of  this  edible  fungi,  and 
various  are  the  ways  they  are  served  up  at  table  by  the  cook.  July  is  a 
suitable  month  to  commence  collecting  the  stable  manure  for  making  the 
flrst  bed  to  be  put  in  the  Mushroom  house.  Some  gardeners  exclude  all 
straw  from  the  manure  and  obtain  excellent  results,  but  where  the  horses 
are  periodically  given  medicine  balls,  or  fed  freely  with  Carrots,  the 
practice  of  using  the  droppings  alone  is  tisky,  and  not  to  be  com- 
mended, and  under  such  circumstances  I  hive  known  it  extremely 
difficult  to  get  Mushroom  beds  to  bear  good  crops. 

If  large  quantities  are  required  the  proc«ss  of  collecting  the  material 
is  very  slow.  I  havj  found  the  following  way  entirely  satisfactory. 
In  most  stables  tho  men  generally  put  the  whole  of  the  manure  which  is 
daily  collected  into  the  *'  mitten  "  or  pit  attached  to  the  stables,  and  it 
is  usually  of  a  very  strawy  nature.  When  a  quantity  is  required  for  % 
bod  the  contents  of  the  pit  should  be  turned  over  and  have  all  the  longest 
of  the  straw  shaken  out,  retaining  all  that  which  is  short,  and  of  course 
full  of  droppings. 

Take  this  to  the  garden  yard  or  to  an  open  shed  if  one  is  available. 
If  the  manure  is  put  into  the  open  means  must  be  found  to  ward  off  rain. 
The  manure  should  be  put  in  a  heap,  and  when  fermentation  commences 
it  must  be  turned  every  alternate  day,  as  by  this  process  the  rank  gases 
are  dispelled,  and  in  a  fortni^^ht  the  whole  mass  will  be  sweetened  and 
purified.  If  the  manure  is  dry  it  should  be  sprinkled  with  water,  but 
aim  at  the  happy  medium,  so  that  when  the  manure  is  put  In  the  bed  it 
may  be  beaten  cfowo  quite  solid. 

After  the  bed,  which  should  not  be  less  than  15  inches  in  depth,  is 
made  up,  place  a  thermometer  3  inches  deep  in  the  bed,  which  will 
probably  heat  rapidly  to  110°,  or  higher  if  the  manure  was  too  moist 
when  put  in.  When  the  heat  of  the  bed  has  declined  to  75°  at  the  depth 
indicated  above  the  bed  may  be  safely  spawned. — Foreman  X. 

(To  be  conclude  1.) 
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HARDY  FBUIT  OABDEN. 

■tnwbarriu  —Sitahtiihed  Bedt.— It  U  tdvliablB  to  gire  frequeat 
ttlBBtiaa  to  Scnirberriot  no*  that  the  bvdi  hare  dtne  tearing  fruit 
(M  ibe  KasoD.  Jtnniieri  rtow  apace,  and,  if  bIIoitkI,  root  itronjiTy  itito 
lb«  t^  becombg  a  crowded  masi,  whiob  is  »ery  delrioiental  if  wtedt 
tho  are  intermized.  Tbe  nMtt  tmableiome  ireedi  ere  the  Blroog,  deep- 
rooting  larietiei,  but  all  are  more  or  teai  a  nattanoe.  Beda  from  vblch 
raaaera  hava  to  b«  oithdravD  for  forming  now  plantations  ihould  be 
k«p(tnel7  thiDoed  oat,  so  that  each  plantlet  in  th«  proceia  o[  rooting 
mijhare  ibe  adrantage  of  growth  in  light  and  air.  It  frequentlj  occuri 
Itet  the  bnt  young  planu  ma;  be  lecarod  from  tb«  outside  row),  and  aa 
maj  of  theae  aa  pooaible  may  be  utiliaed.  In  casea  where  plnnla  an 
wanted  and  runnen  are  not  jet  rootrd  facilltlea  for  them  doing  bo  may 
to  afforded  bjr  forking  up  the  toil,  adding  a  litUofreih,  rich  miterial,  and 
ircaring  tbe  rnaner  upon  It  with  a  itona.  In  dr/  weather  apply  wat«r. 
The  win  beyond  tfao  plantlet  ihauld  be  cut  off. 

TaMg  5«/s.— Strawbcrriea  planted  thii  (pring  and  not  allowed  to  fruit 
tbtpment  season  are  now  well  eitabliihed  strong  plants.  Hating  had 
ihor  Rnt  crop  of  innners  removed  they  will  probabl*  bo  developing  more, 
which  also  ought  to  bs  rut  off,  and  all  weeds,  rilher  of  an  annual  or 
perannial  charsclei-,  pallid  up  or  hoed  olT  lo  good  ground  tfaeis  plants 
Moeeed  well  snongh  without  mulcbirg  or  feeding  tba  Grti  leaioa,  but 
when  they  commsQce  10  fruit  aasiitinca  ia  beneBoi^ 

Tnatmtnl  of  Sooted  Sajuieri.—Xfhen  the  plantlete,  under  any  system 
of  propagatioQ,  hafa  sent  iheir  first  roota  into  (hi  soil,  the  runners  msy 
lie  detached  from  the  parent  plauU.  Tnoie  iu  pole  must  be  kept  freely 
watered,  kod  this  can  bo  more  readily  dona  if  the  pots  ara  stood  closely 
together  on  a  moist  biie.  H  rooted  in  turves  place  these  also  closely 
tojjvther,  but  plant  finally  ai  soon  as  possible.  Rooted  in  the  ground 
(bty  are  not  much  trouble,  but  space  mnst  be  allowed  round  them. 

Plamtmg  SIraahfrria. — Struwbeiiiea  must  be  planted  on  good  soil, 
well  manured,  and  deeply  cultivated.  Recently  prepared  ground  should 
bemads  flra.  Thia  may  be  effected  by  treading  the  soil  well  when  it  is 
■otwel.  Kitly  planting  ii  desirable  for  securing  a  good  crop  the  first 
Htua.  Plants  roolol  in  poia  and  turvn  may  be  employed,  and  if 
(honnghly  moist,  tbey  soon  take  bold  of  the  soil,  especially  if  iho  planting 
iaoarried  oat  in  moist  weather.  When  ioseriing  the  plants,  firm  the  roil 
sbODt  the  loott,  placing  the  crowns  just  below  the  surrace.  In  dry  noather, 
watering  ought  to  c^niinu?  until  tbe  plants  are  welt  established.  In 
tlie  eonrs*  of  the  autumn,  gronih   is  vigorous,  and    bold  crowns  are 


ftotMting  Wall  Tniit.— Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarine*,  Plums,  and 
Cbemea  on  walla  when  ripe,  or  approaching  that  stage,  ought  Co  have 
some  protection  from  birds  and  insects.  Good  strong  hexagon  netlinK  is 
the  best  protector  against  birds.  The  netting  ihonut  be  carefully  fixed, 
•0  that  there  are  no  spaces  through  which  birds  can  reach  the  frait. 
Flaehes  and  Nectarines  are  damaged  if  the  fruit  fallii,  ihersfore,  to 
■vert  thia,  hang  nets  lO  that  ihv  rips  fruits  may  FbII  into  ihem,  but,  if 
possible,  gather  them  belore  they  do  fall.  Red  and  White  Currants  and 
GoDstberries  will  bang  in  a  ripe  condition  for  a  considerable  time  on  walls 
if  eaftfully  netted.  Ifwaspa  anil  iiirs  are  troublesome,  hang  tome  jais 
about  lbs  trees  containing  sugar,  honey  water,  or  beer. 

SsBMBi  Franlng. — The  shortening  of  (he  long  shoots  on  Apples  and 
Pears  growing  as  pyramids,  bushes,  snd  as  wall  trees  ought  now  to  ba 
mnpleted,  in  order  that  the  trees  may  receive  (he  full  benefit  of  light  and 
sir.  Secondary  gronlhs  will  not  be  likely  to  pnsh  from  shoots  pruned 
bad  now,  but  if  any  growths  do  start  from  the  upper  buds  of  shortened 
skoals,  ss  they  do  on  vigorous  trees  when  sammer  pruned  early,  such 
lasy  be  cut  back  to  the  first  good  leaf.  1;  is,  therefore,  best' to  allow 
steoodary  growths  to  extend  unill  the  leaf  in  question  has  attained  its 
fidl  slie,  when  the  shorloBing  may  be  carried  onL 

The  praaent  time  may  ba  chosen  to  thia  out  crowded  branches  in 
Uaadard  trerc.  as  the  foliage  being  preaenl  it  is  a  guide  in  (he  remorat  of 
brtacbea.  No  harm  is  dona  lo  the  trees  by  this  summer  pruning  if 
jadicionalv  effected.  Young  trees  must  be  examined  aud  growths  regu- 
lated, so  (bat  equally  balanced  and  aymmetrical  Bseciiaena  may  be  built 
ip,  to  the  advantage  of  (he  trees  and  the  need  for  less  pruning  in  winter 
ola  srrcra  character. 

OooMbnrlM. — The  summer  pruning  of  Gooseberries  on  walls  and 
tnllises  consists  in  full  v  formed  trees  of  reducing  the  side  growths  to 
Ihr»*  pairs  of  leaves.  Branches  which  require  yet  to  be  fully  extended 
dwnid  bare  tba  leading  growths  carelally  laid  in  without  shortening,  but 
tbsslda  or  fbreright  shoots  belnw  may  be  pinned  back.  In  orlgiuating 
ktaaehee  they  must  be  a  loot  apart,  as  there  is  nothing  whatever  gained 
^crowding.  Bush  Gooseberries  are  better  and  easier  managed  if 
sllowed  freedom  of  growth,  but  subjected  to  some  amount  of  regulation 
by  thinning  cat  ihe  most  crowded  growths.  This  may  be  eflec(ed  after 
l»  tnit  is  gathered,  (hat  leaving  lidle  or  none  («  be  pruned  away  in 


Blaok  Currants. — Plenty  oF  strong  summer  growths,  emanating  from 
the  lower  parts  of  bushes,  or  springing  as  suckers  from  (he  base,  are  tho 
growths  to  retain.  It  lolloni,  therefore,  that  old,  weak,  or  ezhaustud 
braneheii  may  be  dispensed  with.  This  can  bedonewith  great  sdTsnlaga 
now,  and  if  carried  out  anniiDlIy  on  similar  liner,  healthy  and  fruitful 
bushes  are  secureil. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Oherry  House. — The  trees  now  have  the  wood  aufBi:ient1y  ripened  and 
(he  buds  enough  plumped  to  allow  of  their  being  fully  exposed  to  tbe 
alnoaphere.  Remove  the  roof-lighti.  which  U  the  best  means  of  arreating 
premature  growth,  to  which  the  Cberry  when  forced  year  after  year 
successively  is  liable.  Tbe  tsaros  from  their  hsrd  texture  are  not  Tery 
inviting  to  black  aphis,  but  red  spider  will  prey  noon  them  unless  pre- 
vented by  forcible  syringing  or  an  insecticide.  If  black  aphides  appear 
at  the  paints  of  the  shoots  syringe  wlih  tobacco  water,  rubbing  the  worst 
affected  parts  gently  between  the  finger  and  thumb  whils't  wet  with  (he 
insecticide.  Tbe  border  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  but  have 
copioua  supplies  of  water,  or,  if  the  trees  arc  weakly,  liquid  mannre. 
Trees  in  pots  may  be  plunged  in  ashes  or  a  base  impervious  to  worm 
in  an  open  but  sheltered  situation  outdoors,  and  mu;t  be  regularly 
watered  and  syringed  to  maioUia  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  state  as  iMig 
as  possible. 

(Incnunben Any  house  or  frams  at  liberty  may  yet  be  planted  with 

Cuoambars,  the  frame  having  a  bed  of  rermenting  mataiials,  which  will 
aire  asupply  of  fruit  in  September  and  continue  to  doso  to  nearly  Christmat 
if  dne  regard  ba  had  to  lining  tbe  bed  and  to  protecting  from  cold  by 
mats  over  (be  lights  at  night.  Let  the  growths  of  plants  In  frames  or 
houses  be  thinned  at  least  once  a  week,  and  in  growing  weather  twice, 
removing  exhausted  growths  to  make  room  for  young  beariog  ihoott. 
Keep  Ihe  growths  welt  stopped  (o  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  or  at  the 
fruit  if  the  plaota  are  ligorous  and  showing  no  sign*  of  exhaustion. 
Always  allow  weakly  plants  more  eitensioo,  and  crop  them  lightly. 
Maintain  a  temperalnre  of  TO"  at  night,  75°  by  day,  SO"  to  is",  with 
sun,  closing  early  to  increase  to  90°  or  93°,  tbe  bottom  heat,  if  any, 
being  kept  steady  at  80°  to  85°.  Maintain  root  action,  and  increata 
It  by  surface  dressinga  of  turfy  loam  and  lumpy  manor*,  and  pay 
due  attention  to  watering  two  or  three  timea  a  week.  Syringe  in  the 
afternoon  of  hot  '^^7*,  bot  avoid  Ute  syringing,  for  the  foliage  should 
be  dn  by  sunset.  The  autumn  fruiters  ougnt  to  be  planted  on  blllocka 
or  rii^es,  moderaloly  firm,  maintaining  a  moist  and  genial  atmosphere, 
and  tbay  will  grow  and  show  fruit  In  plenty  shortly,  being  far  better  for 
a  supply  of  late  snmmer  and  autumn  fruits  than  old  ptauti,  which 
produce   knobbed,   crooked,    and  otherwise  inferior  specimens  at  that 

Faackes  and  SMtarlnei. — Earlg  Forctd  jyacs. — The  fruit  has  been 
cleared  from  (he  trees  started  by  or  before  the  new  year  ;  the  wood  on 
which  the  Iruit  was  borne,  and  not  being  extension,  baa  been  remoTed, 
also  suporBuons  growths,  so  that  those  retained  hare  abundance  of  air 
and  ligat  for  perftcting  the  fruit  buds  and  maturing  the  wood,  which  is 
encouraged  by  clean  foliage  snd  proper  supplies  of  nutriment.  The  trees 
thus  regnlated  in  growth  are  more  amenable  to  cleansing  from  dust  and 
in'ects  by  mrans  of  the  s}ringe,  water  at  125°  to  130°  being  very 
eScacioni  against  the  assiduous  red  spider  and  soft  scale.  It  being 
Imp  rtant  ibat  the  trees  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  pests.  It  is  also 
essential  that  tbe  trees  be  duly  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  or  in 
the  csae  of  weakly  trees,  liquid  manure. 

Trees  that  do  not  set  their  fruits  well  msy  often  ba  assisted  by 
supplying  phosphadc  and  potassic  with  magneiian  elements  at  thta 
season,  ttro  parts  dissolved  bonea,  dry  and  crumbling,  and  one  part 
double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  mixed,  using  4  ois.  per  square 
yard,  and  pointing  in  lightly.  A  light  mulching,  especially  on  light 
soils,  wilt  also  lend  to  keep  the  roota  near  tba  surface,  and  prevent  Ihe 
premature  ripening  of  the  foliage. 

.S'uccniion  Bt,iaa.—la  the  lato  socceaaion  houses  every  attention  mtut 
be  given  to  (he  trees  In  syringing  to  keep  the  fbiiagerrea  from  red  spider 
and  in  watering  the  borders.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to  mulch  the 
bordera  with  short  lumpy  material,  as  stable  mannre  freed  from  the  straw, 
thrown  into  a  heap,  allowed  lo  heat,  then  turned  outside  to  inside,  and  when 
in  heat  again  spread  out  to  cool,  plaeiog  in  the  border.  This  will  save 
endless  (rouble  from  weed  seeds,  and  praolicalty  destroy  all  fiantaiued 
diseaae  germs,  aa  well  as  prevent  danger  from  an  excessive  evolving  of 
ammonia.  Tbe  value  of  this  rather  fresh,  but  not  T»nk,  mannre  aa  a 
mulch  is  Ihe  ammunia  given  out  being  inimical  to  insects  and  invigorating 
to  the  trees,  the  waterings  making  its  soluble  con-.tituents  available  for 
taking  up  by  the  roots,  and  by  being  lumpy  or  open  atmospharic  air  haa 
freer  access  for  assimilating  the  nntrilive  matter  in  the  eoil  than  when  it  ia 
seated  or  jjroally  hindered  by  a  close  soapy  mass.  The  shoots  mnst  be 
regularly  tied  In,  allowing  space  in  the  ligatures  for  swelling. 

To  assist  the  colouring  and  ripening  of  the  (rults  they  should  b* 
exposed  as  much  aa  possible  to  the  influenoes  of  sun  and  air  by  removing 
or  shortening  some  of  the  foliage  where  too  thickly  placed.  When  the 
fruit  is  on  the  under  side  of  the  trilUs  tbe  shoots  may  be  untied  and 
regulated,  so  as  to  bring  it  with  (ha  apex  to  the  light,  supporting  each 
fruit  in  position  by  a  lath  placed  across  the  trellis.  Discontinue  the  lynnglng 
when  (he  fruit  commences  to  rlpeo,  and  lessen  the  supplies  of  water,  but  on 
no  account  must  water  be  withheld,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  health  of  the 
trees.  A  piece  of  soft  netting  (heiagon)  placed  below  the  trellis,  and  so 
arranged  aa  10  form  pockets  lo  save  the  fruit  from  a  long  run  agunst 
each  other,  will  prevent  any  nniita  being  bruised  should  they  fall,    Both 
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top  and  bottom  Yentilfttion  wiH  be  naeessary  oonstantlj,  exoept'  in  cold 
weather,  after  the  fruit  commenoeB  ripening. 

LaU  ^ou8M.— Continue  springing  the  trees  as  often  as  necessary  to 
hold  red  spider  in  check,  but  aroid  keeping  the  foliage  constantly  moist. 
Inside  borders  must  be  well  watered  and  muSched.  Tic  in  the  shoots 
regularly  and  evenly^  keeping  then  rather  thin.  Stop  any  gross  growths, 
or  preferably,  remove  them,  thereby  causing  dirision  and  equalisation 
of  the  sap  and  vigour  throughout  the  tree.  When  the  fruit  commences 
swelling  after  stoning,  and  It  being  desired  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit,  close  the  house  somewhat  early  in  the  afternoon,  let  the 
temperature  rise  to  80°,  or  85°  or  90°,  Yentilatiug  a  little  before  nightfall. 
Increase  the  ventilation  early,  and  keep  through  the  day  from  70°  to  85^ 
whenever  practicable.  The  wood  is  so  unripe  in  some  cases  that'  every 
possible  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  tolar  heat,  alike  to  perfect  the 
crop  and  mature  the  wood  and  buds  for  the  cnsuiog  season,  especially  in 
nuheated  houses. 


g|MHE  BEE-KEEPER.^ 


Eemoving  Supers, 

Thb  honey  haryest  is  now  nearly  over.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  pay  attention  to  the  supers,  and  endeavour  to  get  tbem  as  well 
finished  as  possible.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  be  constantly  removing 
the  sealed-over  sections  or  shallow  frames  late  in  the  season,  and 
replacing  them  with  empty  ones,  expecting  them  to  be  filled  and  sealed 
in  the  same  manoer  as  they  would  have  been  when  bee  forage  was 
plentiful.  The  majority  of  the  colonies  will  be  of  a  ^reat  strength 
at  this  season,  but  however  strong  they  may  be,  they  will  not  store  a. 
surplus  after  the  end  of  July,  unless  the  Heather  is  conveniently  at 
hand. 

The  bee-keeper's  aim  should  therefore  be  to  endeavour  to  get  his 
upers,  in  whatever  form  they  may  be,  as  well  finished  as  possible.  The 
desired  end  can  be  obtained  by  removing  all  sections  and  shallow 
frames  that  are  properly  sealed  over.  Those  that  remain  should  be 
placed  directly  over  the  brood  nest  in  the  middle  of  the  hive ;  there 
will  then  be  a  much  better  prospect  of  tbem  being  finished  off  than  if 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  crate.  A  piece  of  thin  wood  may  be  laid 
over  the  tops  of  the  frames  so  as  to  keep  the  brood  nests  warm, 
until  the  crate  can  be  removed,  and  the  quilt  and  covering  placed 
in  their  proper  positions.  All  should  be  covered  up  warm.  A  few 
extra  coverings  after  this  date  will  be  an  advantage,  as  partly  filled 
supers  will  not  be  finished  satisfactorily  unless  they  are  kept  warm, 
and  what  is  equally  important  daik. 

How  often  one  has  seen  supers  placed  carelessly  on  the  hives 
without  being  properly  covered  with  sufficient  wraps  to  keep  up  the 
temperature  and  exclude  the  light.  With  what  result?  A  small 
harvest  of  honey  and  badly  finished  supers.  This  is  disappointing  to 
those  who  are  responsible  for  their  management,  and  in  practice  makes 
all  the  difference  between  success  and  faUure  in  bee-keepicg. 

Bell-glasses. 

Although  the  movable  frame  hive  has  made  much  headway  of  late 
yeare,  there  are  very  many  bee-keepers  who  still  use  the  time-honoured 
bell-glass  for  obtaining  comb  honey ;  and  what  is  more  beautiful  and 
interesting  than  a  well- finished  glass  super  of  honey  ?  It  is  interesting 
during  the  progress  of  comb-building  and  sealing  over  of  the  stores  to 
watch  the  busy  workers,  and  as  this  can  be  done  without  any  danger 
of  being  stung,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  still  find  favour  with 
many  bee-keepers.  As  a  marketable  article  they  are  now  very  much 
out  of  date,  except  lor  special  purpoECs. 

It  is  sometimes  somewhat  difficult  to  clear  them  of  bees.  The 
plan  we  usually  adopt  when  removing  glass  supers  from  the  hives  is 
to  draw  a  piece  of  thin  wire  under  the  Ix^ttom  of  the  glass.  This  will 
make  a  clean  cut  through  the  combs  where  they  are  united  between 
those  in  the  glass  and  the  hive.  The  glass  is  then  wedged  up  with  a 
few  thin  pieces  of  wood,  but  not  of  sufficient  height  to  allow  the  bees 
to  escape.  The  bees  will  then  clean  up  the  leakage,  so  that  in  about 
an  hour  afterwards  the  glass  may  be  lifted  bodily  from  the  hive.  It 
is  better  to  do  this  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright,  as  the  bees 
will  leave  their  combs  much  more  readi'y  than  when  the  temperature 
is  low. 

Take  the  bell-glass  into  a  shaded  comer  some  distance  from  the 
hive^  and  with  a  wing  or  feather  brush  off  the  bees  from  the  bottom 
of  the  oombs.  Wrap  some  dark  material  round  the  outside  of  the 
glass  so  that  the  light  strikes  on  the  bcyttom  of  the  comb  ;  continue 
to  remove  the  bees  as  they  come  to  the  light,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
majority  of  them  will  have  left  the  combs.  The  bees  will  at  once 
return  to  their  hive,  and  the  super  may  be  removed  to  a  cool  place 
where  the  bees  have^ot  access  to  it.-* An  English  Bbb-kbkper. 


0*9  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to  <'  The  Editor,"  a,  &oso  Riu  &o«d, 
lJir«Bdswortli,  S.lJir.,  and  wot  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  •  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Ghirdening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
be  desired  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  he 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nom  de  plwnea  are  given 
tor  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Jndging  Wild  Flowers  (TTtYd).— There  is  very  often  lomething  to  be 
found  in  schedules  explanatory  of  certain  classes  as  briefly  set  forth,  and 
that  is  why  we  have  many  times  requested  that  a  schedule  should  be  sent,, 
and  not  a  cutting  from  it,  when  inquiries  are  made  on  any  question  in 
dispute.  As  a  rule,  but  there  are  exceptions,  when  there  are  separate 
classes  for  Grasses  these  are  not  eligible  for  association  with  wild  flowers, 
but  otherwise  are  generally  admissible.  The  Secretary  ought  to  be  able 
to  tell  yon  what  the  intentions  of  the  Committee  were,  and  whether  the 
Judges  acted  in  accordance  with  them  in  awarding  the  prizes. 

Strawberries  for  Shady  Ground  (8.  G,  C,  C.\ — We  have  bad  good 
rebults  from  Princess  Alice  Maud,  Grove  End  Scarlet,  Filbert  Pine,  and 
Elton  Pine.  The  Alpines  do  fairly  well.  St.  Joseph  partakes  of  ^hi^ 
character,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  bearers,  also  palatable  with  sugar 
and  cream.  It  should  be  grown  supplementary  to,  not  in  lien  of,  the 
larger  and  richer  varieties  mentioned,  thongh  the  large  and  late  Eleanor 
is  not  rich  and  Grove  End  Scarlet  is  small.  In  a  rather  shady  situation 
a  grower  has  had  fairly  good  crops  this  jear  from  King  of  the  Earlies,. 
Viscomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  and  Latest  of  All. 

Peat  Moss  Manure  for  Tomatoes  {Idern).^A  grower  outdoors  has  hi9 
Tomatoes  mnlched  with  peat  moss  manure  from  town  stables,  and  finer, 
healthier  plants  in  full  fruit  were  never  seeu.  Aaother  grower  nol 
20  yards  distant  has  the  scabbiest  lot  of  Tomatoes  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  ground  in  his  ease  was  manured  and  surface  mulched  with  straw 
stable  manure.  Soil  in  both  instances  rather  strong  reddish  loam  (ferra* 
ginous)  over  calcareous  gravel  incumbent  on  chalk  with   flints.     The 

f [rower  first  alluded  to  uses  fowl  manure  from  houses  in  which  air-slaked 
ime  is  regularly  scattered,  so  that  the  manure  contains  about  three  parts 
lime.  The  other  does  not  use  any  lime.  If  you  use  peat  moss  manure  in 
moderation,  and  dress  with  a  mixture  of  ttiree  parts  lime  and  one  part 
kainit,  nting  a  good  handful,  or  4  ozs.  per  square  yard,  yon  ought  to  be 
able  to  grow  gowl  crops  of  Tomatoes,  though  much  depends  on  the  soil 
wiih  which  yon  have  to  deal,  and  on  this  you  say  nothing.  Year  other 
brevities  are  answered  on  another  page. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Tines  (E.  A,  (7.).— You  will  find  the  pest  difficult  to 
eradicate.  The  practice  we  have  followed  Yerj  successfully  was  to  syringe 
the  Vines  thoroughly  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  were  cut,  with  a  mixture  of 
softsoap,  soda,  petroleum,  and  water.  The  water  was  at  a  temperatore  of 
130°,  2  ozs.  of  softsoap  dissolved  in  a  3-gallon  watering-canful,  also  half 
an  ounce  of  washing  soda,  then  a  wineglassful  of  petroleum  placed  in,  and 
by  filling  the  syringe  quickly  and  forcing  it  back  into  the  vessel  a  few 
times,  the  oil  was  mingled  with  the  water.  This  done  the  syringe  waa 
filled  and  the  contents  forced  on  the  Vines,  the  next  syringeful  being 
forced  into  the  watering-can,  then  the  next  over  the  Vines,  and  the 
following  oce  into  the  vessel,  and  so  on.  The  object  is  to  keep  the 
oil  mixed  with  the  solution,  and  to  wet  every  part  of  the  Vines  and  house 
by  syringing  both  ways.  In  three  or  four  days  repeat  the  dressing,  and 
again  at  a  similar  interval.  When  the  leaves  are  ready  to  fall  take  then» 
off  the  Vines  and  burn  them,  and  when  the  Vines  are  pruned  subject 
the  prunings  to  a  similar  ordeal.  Then  wash  the  woodwork  with  soaj^ 
and  water,  using  a  brush ;  the  glass  with  clear  water.  Limewash  the 
walls.  Rsmove  the  loose  bark  from  the  rods,  not,  however,  peeling- 
them  into  the  live  bark,  and  wash  them  with  either  a  solution  of 
soluble  petroleum,  according  to  the  instructions  supplied  with  the  article 
by  nurserymen  and  horticultural  sundriesmen  ;  or  with  a  preparation 
of  2  ozs.  canstio  soda,  and  2  ozs.  of  commercial  potash,  clissolved  in 
1}  gallon  of  boiling  water,  apphing  with  a  brush  at  a  temperatore  of 
130  •  If  yon  reach  every  mealy  bug  or  its  eg^B  with  either  of  these 
applicaticns  yon  will  do  well,  and  end  the  trouble,  but  the  pest  lurks 
in  all  kinds  of  places,  such  as  in  dry  soil  near  hot-water  pipes,  in 
fissures  anywhere,  and  the  under  sides  of  dry  shelves.  The  surface 
soil  of  the  border  must  be  cleared  away,  and  a  top-dressing  given  of 
fresh  turfy  loam.  If  any  bug  come  next  year,  vaporise  with  nicotine 
at  intervals  of  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  a  few  times,  and  that  wUI 
clear  out  the  pest. 
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Pea  Haulm  Infostad  with  Inieets  ( W,  iSl).— The  inneet  ig  not  only 
fiaular  to  the  eoinmoD  thrips,  bttt  reallj  is  one  of  the  familv — namely, 
«on  thripa,  modi6«d  throneh  dBTelopment  In  Feap,  and  called  Thiips 
cerealinn  rar.  Pisi.  It  is  yellow  in  colour  in  the  larral  state,  with  a  black 
tip  St  the  tail ;  the  pnp»  is  also  yellow,  bnt  paler,  and  the  perfect  insect  is 
Miekish.  The  pest  is  yery  prevaleBt  this  season,  attacks  commencing  at 
the  points  of  the  haulm,  under  the  folded  cover  of  which  marauders  are 
prseticsny  free  from  anything  intended  for  their  destmction.  This  will 
scffoont  lor  the  syringing  of  the  Peas  with  paraffin  and  softsoap  having 
BO  afleet.  The  amefi  of  tobacco,  however,  makes  them  very  uncomfort- 
able, and  is,  after  all,  the  beat  remedy,  though  one  of  the  oldest.  Nicotine 
ensnee,  l  part  In  100  parts  water,  makes  an  end  of  all  that  it  reaches,  as 
alao  does  tobacco  juice,  that  of  the  mannfhctnrers  being  diluted  with 
twdfe  times  its  balk  of  water,  syringing  on  in  either  case,  and  repeating 
OBse  or  twice  at  intervals  of  four  days.  The  insect  is  encouraged  by 
droight,  lack  of  nourishment  or  water  or  both  at  the  roota,  and  a  dry 
eonoDOB  of  the  atmosphere.  Watering,  mnlchiog,  and  syringing  tell 
sgstnst  the  pests,  and  are  good  for  Uie  Peas. 

Oeoaebeniea  AAeted  with  Mildew  (W,  H,  r.).— Yes,  we  can  recom- 
Biend  a  treatment  for  Gooseberry  boshes,  the  leaves  of  which  are  affected 
with  grey  mildew  (Microsphoera  grossnlarise) — ^namely,  spray  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur)  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
mnice  to  1  gallon  of  water.  Begin  as  soon  as  the  leavea  commence  unfold- 
log,  and  repeat  the  application  at  intervals  ef  fourteen  if  wet,  to  twenty- 
one  in  fair  weather.  The  sulphide,  or  liver  of  sulphur,  dissolves  more 
readily  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and  the  solution  is  preferably  applied  at 
130"  to  135^.  Many  phots  will  bear  the  temperature  named  when  the 
growtha  are  fnUy  formed  and  become  somewhat  hardened.  A  dressing 
wonld  have  a  good  effect  on  Gooeeberry  mildew  if  applied  now,  as  it 
wonkl  greatly  hinder  the  production  of  ''fruits*'  (called  by  botanists 
peritheda),  which  enclose  the  winter  spores.  In  the  autumn,  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  are  all  down,  we  should  give  the  bushes  a  good  dusting  all 
over  with  quicklime  freshly  burned,  and  slaked  to  a  fine  apparently  dry 
powder.  In  addition  to  the  lime  falling  on  the  ground  we  should  apply 
oalf  a  pound  of  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  by  measure  of  air-slaked  lime 
and  fresh  soot  to  the  squAre  yard,  digging  in  without  delay.  The 
baying  (^  the  surface  soil  will  do  much  to  prevent  attack  another 
season  by  getting  the  peritbecia  well  down.  Your  compliment  is 
redproeated. 

Kndirooai  Bed  Refosa  for  Asparagus  (,71  T,  0.  ^.).— The  idea  is  a 
good  one,  the  old  outdoor  Mushroom  beds  being  spread  on  the  ground 
sad  then  the  manure  mixed  with  the  2  feet  depth  of  top  soil  by  turning 
as  in  the  case  of  a  manure  heap,  incorporating  the  manure  well  into  the 
•oil  from  lop  to  bottom.  This  plan  we  have  carried  ont«aQd  had  excellent 
returns  in  the  second  year  after  planting  stout  one-year  old  plants, 
15  inches  apart  in  rows  18  inches  asunder,  leavlog  out  every  fourth  row 
for  facility  of  cleaning,  manuring,  and  cutting.  The  seeds  were  sown 
2  inches  apart  in  drills  a  foot  asunder,  and  the  seedlings  thinned  to 
6  inches  distance,  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  beat  planta  stocw  in  the  row. 
Asparagua  culture  is  treated  of  in  most  books  on  gardening,  and  the 
rnvkeiing  aspect  of  the  question  has  been  frequently  referred  to  in  our 
columns.  We  feel  sure  of  your  success  in  the  2  feet  of  top  soil.  The 
ander  layer  of  clinch  and  gravel  should  be  left  severely  alone,  acd  the 
manure  mixed  with  the  soil,  not  buried  at  the  bottom  as  is  commonly 
done  in  trenching.  We  also  planted  in  rows  a  yard  apart  and  18  inches 
asunder  in  them,  bnt  thoogh  we  got  large  heaos  and  «  higher  price  per 
haadrad,  the  produce  did  not  realise  the  same  good  returns  as  from  the 
closer  planting  before  named.  Though  we  grew  every  new  sort  the 
Giant  was  far  away  the  most  remunerative  ;  that  known  as  Market 
Favourite  proving  the  best,  though  Early  Giant  Purple  Argenteuil,  Late 
Giaat  Purple  Argenteuil,  and  Connover's  Colossal  gave  excellent  results. 
See  Mr.  Udale's  remarks  on  the  importance  of  aeleeting  plants,  and 
generally,  on  page  529,  June  20th. 

Tttmstoef  Diseased  (Tomato  0rwt€r\^Th9  plant  is  affected  with 
^demy  disease"  fungus,  Fasarinm  solani var.  lyeopersici,  which  you  may 
rea^y  see  by  cutting  a  similarlv  affected  plant  through  just  above  the 
soil,  and  observing  the  brown  colour  of  the  woody  tissues.  The  soil  is  of 
8  very  fibrous  dark  brown  or  black  colour,  and  contains  very  little  gritty 
BMtter,  and  practically  no  lime.  We  should  mix  with  it  S^  per  cent,  by 
weight  (weighing  lOJ  lbs.,  stones,  or  cwts.  of  loam,  and  add  2}  lbs.,  stones, 
or  cwts.)  of  basic  slag  phosphate,  and  1  per  cent  of  kainit,  leaving  in  the 
ttaek  about  three  montbt,  then  chopping  straight  down  and  mixing  evenly. 
That  will  be  likely  to  have  a  good  effect  on  the  plants.  The  leaves 
aie  affected  by  the  spot  fungus,  Cladosporinm  fulvum  (lyeopemici),  and 
this  alao  «ffeets  the  fruit,  giving  rise  to  the  well-known  *^  scald/*  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  **  scald  "  and  «*  black  stripe."  There  is  no  better  pre- 
Tsntive  of  this  fungus  than  free  ventilation,  with  gentle  warmth  in  the 
hot-water  pipesj  and  such  supplies  of  mineral  food  in  available  form  as 
win  aid  the  plants  against  their  parasitic  foes.  It  Is  sometimes  advisable 
to  use  fungicides  in  powder,  such  as  antiblight,  before  the  fruits  approach 
lipening ;  if  used  afterwards,  they  muit  bt  cleansed.  It  is,  however,  of 
the  first  importance  to  remember  Uiat  fungicides  are  prerentible  by  active 
msasnres  in  advance  of  attack.  If  you  treat  the  soil  as  before  advised, 
sad  in  addition  applv  artificial  manures,  such  as  a  mixture  of  fite  parts 
fiihmeal,  three  parts  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  three  parts 
nuaeral  superphosphate  (high  grade),  one  part  sulphate  of  soda,  and  half 
paii  sulphate  of  iron,  all  crushed  fine,  mixed,  using  4  ozs.  per  square 
yard,  blending  well  with  a  foot  m  depth  of  soil  before  pottfng  or 
plaatmg,  firm  growth  will  be  incited  under  proper  ventilation  if  the 
soil  is  nrm,  and  the  plants  will  be  in  the  best  of  condition  to  resist 
fnagoid  attacks. 


Spring  and  lH^ter  Onions  (Epsom  Exhibitor), — ^You  do  not  aav  whether 
the  Onions  were  raised  under  glass  and  transplanted,  or  the  plants 
grown  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  and  thinned  in  the  bed  for  the 
purpose  of  dofclopment.  We  strongly  suspect  the  former  was  the  ease, 
or  they  would  not  have  been  mistaken,  if  they  were  mistaken,  for  winter 
Onions.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Judges  regarded  them  as  having  been 
raised  under  glass  in  January  or  February,  and  therefore  differed 
materiidly  from  others  in  comnelition  with  them,  as  outdoor  spring- 
sown  and  not  transplanted.  It  cannot  be  said  there  Is  cquarit:|r  of 
opportunity  under  such  circumstances ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  Onions 
raised  m  heat  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  are  '*  autumn  sown." 
In  such  cases  where  Judges  find  no  explicit  directions  in  schedules  they 
exercise  their  discretion,  and  as  the  rules  of  the  show  iu  question  state 
that  "Judges'  decision  shall  be  final,"  you  can  claim  no  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  prize.  Yours  is  by  no  means  the  first  instance  of 
disappointment  of  its  kind  nor  will  it  be  the  last.  To  put  all  exhibitors 
of  Onions  on  an  equality  three  claases  are  required  :— 1,  Autumn  sown 
or  winter  Onions.  2,  Under-glass  raised  and  transplanted  Onions. 
8,  Outdoor  sown  and  grown  spring  Onions.  Yon  had  better  send  aroopy 
of  this  Journal  to  the  SecreUry  and  Committee,  and  suggest  that  they 
should  be  the  pioneers  in  a  change,  which  numbers  of  judges  and  ex- 
hibitors consider  to  be  highly  desirable. 

Vames  of  Plants  (/.  FO.— 1,  Heuchera  sanguinea;  2,  Harpalium 
rigidum  ;  3,  Leycesteria  formosa  ;  4,  Scabiosa  eancaslca.  (7*.  E,  Z). — 
1,  Aerides  crassifolium  ;  2,  Asplenium  viviparum  ;  3,  Gymnogramma 
chrysophylla.  {T.  C,  P.).— 1,  Eryngium  amethystinum ;  2,  Melilotis 
officinalis  $  3,  Lysimacbia  vulgaris. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— August  2nd. 


AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— FRUIT. 


Apples,  Tosnanian,    case 
„      Eoi^lifih,  per  sieve 

Cherries.  4  sieve       

„  cooking,  siete  of  2i  lbs. 
Currants,  red,  per  sieve  ... 
„  black,  per  sieve 
Figs,  green,  per  doz. 
Gooseberries,  ^  sieve 
Greengages,  box  o/  40  to  48 
Grapes,  black  ...  .. 
Lemons,  case   

Trade  quiet. 


B.  d.     s.  d. 
18  Oto20  0 


..• 


... 


2 
6 
4 
5 
5 
8 
2 
1 
1 
14 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
8 
0 
0 


3 
8 
5 
6 
6 
6 
0 
2 
8 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 


Melons      ...    ...    ...each 

,,        AOCK       ..»      ...     f^ 

Nectarines,  per  doz. 

Peaches,  per  doz 

Pears,  Califoraian,  e»B6... 

„      French  Williams', 

86  to  56  in  a  case 

Pines,  St  Kichael's,  eaoh 

Plums,  English,  per  sieve 

,,     Cahfomian,  case... 
Raspberries,  doz.  punnets 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

1  0to8  0 

2  0  4  0 
8  0  9  0 
8  0  12  0 
8  0      6  0 


80 
80 
6  0 
4  0 
80 


4  0 
6  0 
6  0 
8  0 
6  0 


AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— YEGETABLE6. 


s.  d.   s.d. 


•••    ••• 


•••    ... 


...    ■•• 


>..    ••• 


■••    ••• 


1  6 
26 

1  0 

2  6 


Artichokes,  green,  doz.  ...    1  0  to  2 

Aubergine^  per  doz 

Beans,  k  sieve  ...    •••    ... 

„      Longpods,  I  bushel 

„      Scarlet^  ^  sieve  ... 
Beet,  Red,  dos.... 
Cabbages,  per  tally ... 
Carrots,  per  doz. 
Cauliflowers,  dos. 
Celery,  new,  per  bundle ... 
Cucumbers,  doz. 
Endive,  doz.     .. 
Herbs,  bunch   .. 
Leeks,  bunch 

Tomato  trade  firmer;  arrivals  still  heavy. 


...    ••• 


1 
7 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
6 

a 

2 


2 
8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
4 
4 
0 
4 
2 
0 
0 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Lettuce,  doz.    ... 
Mushrooms,  lb.... 


s.  d. 
1  8 
0  6 


Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet  0  2 

Onions,  bag,  about  1  cwt.  4  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bunches    ...  2  0 

Peas,  per  bushel      8  0 

Potatoes,  cwt 2  0 

„       new   ...    5  0 

Shallots,  lb 0  8 

Spinach,  per  bushel 0  0 

Tomatoes,  per  doz.  lbs.  ...  2  0 

Turnips,  bunch 0  8 

Vegetable  Marrows,  doz.  1  6 


a.  d. 

to2  0 
1  0 
00 
46 
4  0 
60 
60 
10  0 
00 
4 
4 


0 
6 

04 
2  0 


AVERAGE  WHOLESALE   PRICES.-CUT  FLOWERS. 


Arums       ...    ...    ...    ••• 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bunch... 
Carnations,  12  blooms  ... 
Euoharis,  doz.  ...    •••    ••• 

Gardenias,  doz.       , 

Geranium,    scarlet,    doz. 

bnons.   ...    ...    ...    ... 

LiUum  Harrisi,  12  blooms 

„  longiflorum,  12  blooms 
Lilyof  the  Valley,  12  sprays 
Maidenhair     Fern,    doz. 

bnchs.    ...    ...    •••    M4 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
8  0  to  4  0 
2  0  2  6 
10  2  0 
4  0  6  0 
16      2  6 


4 
8 
4 

8 


0 
0 
0 
0 


6 

4 

6 

15 


40      6  0 


Margiierites,  doz.   bnchs. 

Mignonette,  doz.  bunches 

Montbretia,  per  bunch   ... 

Orchids,  van,  doz.  blooms 

Pelargoniums,  doz.  bnchs. 

Roses  (indoor),  doz 

Ueu,  uoz*  •*■    ...    ••• 

Tea,  white,  doz.    ... 

Tellow,  doz.  (Perles) 

„   Safrano.  doz • 

Bmilax,  bunon 


PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


Arbor  Vitss,  var.,  dos. 
Aspidistra,  doz. 
Aspidistra,  specimen 
Boronias    •••    •••    ••• 

Orotons,  doz 

Dracssna,  var.,  doz.... 
DracsBua  viridis,  doz. 
Erica  various,  doz.  ... 
Euonymus,  var.,  doz. 
Evergreens,  var.,  doz. 
Ferns,  var..  doz. 

„     small,  100     ••• 
Ficus  elastica,  eaoh ... 


s.  d.  B.  d. 
6  0to86  0 
0    86 


••• 


18 

16 

12 

18 

12 

9 

80 

6 

4 

4 

4 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


20 
18 
£0 
80 
18 
60 
18 
18 
18 
8 
7 


Foliag;e  plants,  var.,  eaoh 

Fuchsias,  doz.  ... 

Heliotropes,  doz 

Hvdrangeas      

Lilium  Harrisi,  doz. 

Lyoopodiums,  doz 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  ... 

Myrtles,  doz ■•    ... 

Palms,  in  var.,  eaoh 

,,      specimens    

PeUrgoniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

OVOOKS...      ...      ...      •••      ... 


s.d. 

s.d. 

8  0to4  0 

40 

6  0 

1  0 

1  6 

1  6 

9  0 

4  0 

6  0 

20 

80 

1  0 

20 

1  6 

2  6 

2  0 

80 

20 

26 

8  0 

40 

s.  d. 

s.d. 

1  0to6  0 

4  0 

60 

4  0 

6  0 

6  0 

10  0 

12  0 

18  0 

S  0 

4  0 

6  0 

8  0 

60 

90 

I  0 

16  0 

21  0 

68  0 

4  0 

6  0 

40      60 


Bedding  out  plants  in  variety  from  8s.  doz. 


JOrmHTAL   OF  SORTICULTURE  AND  COTTAGE  GARDENER. 


ADgult  B,  ISSr. 


from  the  Sutw,  trad  of  courte  for  tbeie  bd per- excellent  clanes  the 
pricoB  are  good.  Wbat  we  acem  ti  want  1i  a  sheep  readily  convertible 
into  the  beat  quality  of  mutton,  not  too  fat,  not  too  cosne,  and 
whose  fleece  is  of  Ibe  finest  and  most  delicate  texture. 


quite  sure  if  tre  a 


allogethei 


r  crouing  ; 


e  think  wa 


THE  WOOL  PROSPECT. 

A  FARMBR  ia  eHcntifllly  a  dealer  and  prodooer  in  one.  Sometime* 
he  trades  in  the  raw  material,  at  olheta  in  the  manafactnted.  In  the 
latter  category  we  may  claca  fat  poultry  dressed,  bnlter,  cheese,  hay, 
■tniw,  Potatoea,  and  Qjtf,  these  bein^  all  urable  witbont  the  interven- 
tion of  the  middleman  ;  and  to  this  list  we  might  add  broken  borscs 
of  all  descriptions.  His  goods  that  are  sold  in  the  raw  are  cereals 
other  than  Oatfi,  the  Itring  forms  of  bief  and  mntton,  and  wool. 

There  was  a  lime  when  wool  was  the  farmet'd  sheet  anchor.  Wool 
was  not  so  fluctuaUog  in  price  ai  Ihe  other  of  his  wares.  Given  the 
shesp,  the  quantity  and  quality  raried  little  with  each  year,  the 
difference  in  quality  being  mainly  in  the  wool  bnyer's  imagination. 
It  was  a  crop  totally  iodependent  of  weather,  quickly  secured,  and 
caaily  stored.  It  was  a  pleasant  sort  of  "  extra,"  that  cams  into  being 
without  any  effort  on  the  farmer's  part.  Whether  the  sheep  were 
turning  into  good  wether  mutton,  or  performing  maternal  dnliea,  the 
fleece  was  ibare  jtist  Ihe  aame,  the  sheep— notwithstanding  the  epithet 
"silly" — being  one  of  those  unusaal  animals  who  can  do  two  things 

Clipping  time  used  to  parlake  of  tbe  nature  of  a  festival ;  extra 
plums  in  the  cake,  extra  ale  in  the  can,  and  if  the  farm  force  was  not 
•qnal  to  tbe  occasion  thero  were  bands  of  noted  clippers  to  be  procured 
at  little  trouble.  There  might  be  tbe  questiou  of  storing  if  prices  did 
not  tempt,  and  there  was  money  in  band  to  pay  the  harveat  wages, 
but  generally  the  wool  was  sold  soon  after  it  was  clipped.  The 
markets  in  June  and  July  were  full  of  wool  staplers,  who,  in  hired 
gig,  would  aally  forlh  to  inspect  cne  clip  after  another. 

Of  course  there  would  be  sume  little  wrangle  as  to  price,  but  the 
matter  being  [amicably  settled,  shetts  would  be  sent  for,  twine  and 
packing  needles,  the  inimcnse  weigbs  hoisted  in  barns  or  granary,  and 
the  work  of  weighing  and  tacking  Itegin.  Usually  a  few  friends 
and  neighbours  would  aisist,  stimulated  with  a  gisss  of  sherry  or, 
perchance,  champagne.  The  buyer  kept  his  record  of  weights,  the 
farmer  bii  also  as  a  check.  Packing  wool  in  warm  weather  was  an 
arduous  job,  and  quie  demanded  a  gocd  tea  artoiwarde,  in  which 
buyer  and  helpers  all  participated. 

A  change  ha*  come  over  tbe  face  of  things.  No  longer  are  the 
buyers  keen,  no  longer  the  sellers  jnbilant ;  prices  hare  sunk  so 
low  that  there  is  no  profit  or  pleasure  in  the  tra!e,  and  this  one 
crop,  on  which  the  farmer  relied  to  help  him  out  of  many  a  difficulty, 
is  no  longer  of  great  intrinsic  value. 

There  are  seTeral  causes  at  work,  and  there  seems  at  present  very 
Utile  chance  of  any  improvtment  in  price.  Fashion  has  much  to 
nswer  for,  and  fashion  dictates  a  softer,  finer  class  of  wool  than  is 
upplied  by  the  msjority  of  our  Eng-Iisb  sheep.  Eoglish  wool  waa 
at  one  lime  considered  the  best  in  tbe  world  for  all  genond  pur- 
poses, 'iliere  was  little  impurtaUon  of  foreign  BtAplei<,  and  they 
were  so  obviously  inferior  as  to  be  of  no  account.  But  our  foreign 
friends  soon  found  this  out,  and  as  their  mutton  trade  was  no  great 
thing  they  took  to  imrio/ing  the  wool  by  judicious  crossings 
with  some  of  our  best  and  pireet  blnod.  Good  rams  were  to  be 
bad  at  a  price,  and  the  enterprising  foreigner  was  ready  to  find 
that  price. 

In  Australia  alone  the  number  of  cheep  is  104,000,000,  as  against 
74,000,000  in  1882.  And  it  is  not  Australia  alone  we  have  to 
contend  with.  TLere  is  that  formidable  aod  new  ccunlry  of  the 
Argentine.  Not  only  does  she  flood  us  with  foreign  mutton,  but 
pours  her  fleeces  into  our  markets.  Tbe  Cape,  too,  is  not  behind- 
hand ;  in  fact,  we  seem  to  be  the  receivers  of  the  surplus  wool  of  all 
nations. 
1      We  fancy,  too,  our  manufacturers  get  aome  of  their  finest  staples 


may  be  loaiog  some  of  the  definite  distinctions  for  which  our  wool 
has  been  renowned.  The  pendulum  of  fashion  is  ever  on  tbe  swing, 
and  there  may  be  a  call  for  tbe  old  style  of  btigbt  haired  pure 
lustre. 

We  hare  come  acroaa  one  curious  fact  that  indicates  the  growth  of 
the  sheep  industry  in  Argentina.  During  the  last  nineteen  years  that 
country  has  imported  for  breeding  purposes  no  less  than  40,978  of 
our  best  long  wooUed  sheep !  Verily  she  must  abound  in  shepherd 
kings. 

Outsiders  are  aft  to  consider  the  grumble  about  wool  price  as  on» 
without  adequate  foundation.  Sometimes  figures  will  convince  when 
words  will  not.  We  can  easily  remember  the  time  ourselves  when 
pure  luatte  made  2i.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  when  wo  were  as  children  toM  off 
to  pick  the  tbe  lost  pieces  from  iff  hedges  and  fences,  and  when  the 
"  dockings  "  were  carefnlly  wuhed  and  collected.  Ocly  one  day  last 
week  we  came  across  a  place  ia  a  field  where  sheep  had  been  docked, 
and  no  attempt  bad  been  made  to  save  or  pick  up  the  fragments. 
^  ]88C,  price  per  lb.        1898,  price  pet  lb. 

Pure  lustre      U.  Sd T)J. 

Demi  lustre     1*.  !il Ttd. 

Hall-bred         19.21 8d. 

Pure  down     *. 1*.  4d Bd. 

Mixed  breeds Oi.  lid.      Td. 

Manntain        Os.  BJ 6d. 

Do  these  facts  need  any  fuitber  comment  f.-om  us  'i 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FAEM. 
Notwilhitanding  the  fact  that  some  of  tfatm  have  been  too  heavy  for 
Ihe  grain  crops,  the  thowsts  of  the  past  few  dsyi  have  been  decidedly 
gooJ  for  everything  else.  Mayhap  in  some  districts  thero  have  been  un 
showers  (rains  ID  July  being  often  local  in  Iheir  chanioler),  never tbelei* 
many  farmers  have  rejoioad,  and  are  stilt  rejaicing  in  the  ftot  Ibat  iheif 
Tnroips,  though  not  as  good  or  forward  as  usual,  slill  show  Ibc  poaiibility 
of  a  crop  of  some  sort. 

We  see  in  Ibo  papers  report*  of  the  eommcncement  of  hariesi ;  there 
is  nothing  ready  in  Ihe  Eaateru  Midlaodi,  and  ?•  are  glad  Ihat  It  is  so, 
for  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  Turnip  fleldi,  h*y  and  Clover  stack* 
must  ba  thatched,  and  labour  Is  searec. 

Turnip!  hare  groita  well,  and  it  has  taken  tbe  men  all  their  time  I* 
keep  up  with  the  thinning  end  weeding.  The  abowery  weather  has  been 
very  favourable  for  the  uMoftho  horse  hoe.  Asregarda  thitdislrlct  • 
Turnip  crop  is  asiured  wbere  the  plant  ia  good,  lint  there  are  a  few 
failnrei,  one  uDforlunate  having  drilled  Bwedei  twice  without  luoceii,  and 
is  now  trying  common  Turnipa.  Inquiry  elicited  Ihe  fact  that  cnly  i\  lbs. 
of  seed  per  acre  were  sown.  Well,  if  farmers  will  run  Ihe  risk  ofloaioB 
a  valuable  crop  for  the  sake  of  a  lb.  or  two  of  seed  it  ia  their  own  fault 

Wa  have  met  with  anolber  farmer  wto  harrows  bil  Turnips  orost- 
wiae.  He  harrows  Imniediately  after  tbe  first  hone  hoeing,  If  there  is  n» 
fly  damage.    Light  harrows  with  leelh  widely  set  are  tbe  beat. 

Mangold  era  everywhere  good  ;  tbe  last  dreieing  of  nitrate  has  beta 
applied,  tbe  weeding  all  flDlshsd,  and  we  can  look  forward  to  a  fine  crop 
with  ooofidecce.  Lambs  are  doing  well  and  will  soon  require  a  little 
Cabbage.  A  few  carted  into  the  pssture  every  day  will  get  tbe  lambs 
acoDslomed  to  them,  and  tfaa  quantity  can  be  gradnally  increase  j.  The 
ripe,  well  hearted  Cabbage  should  be  uied  first,  and  all  those  showing 
signs  of  splitting,  aa  the  latter  soon  rot  whan  tbe  rain  penetrates  ihem. 

Lata  Potntoea  are  looking  grand  ;  fields  of  tbe  "  Up-te-Dale  "  are  like 
huge  pnrple  flower  beds.  Carrots  have  not  done  very  well  so  far.  Tbey 
have  grubbed  a  little,  and  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  cleaning.  They 
require  a  more  copious  supply  of  rain,  which  would  moisten  the  soil  quit* 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Food  for  Aninala  {A.  C.  C.).— 1,  Wheat  ebaff  it  better  Iban  Oat  chaff, 
the  lad  named  having  little  or  no  congumptive  value.  2,  We  have  had 
no  ill  reiulle  lollow  with  animala  having  acccis  to  Cedar  or  Berberia,  bat 
lb«  leas  of  Laurel  or  Box  they  eat  the  better. 
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CATALOGUE  for  1899 

-  op  - 

DUTCH, 

CAFE,  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS 

(With  OULTOUAL  DIBE0TI01I8) 

I*  MOW  BEADT,  and  will  be  Hnt  Post  Free  OD 

AppUaOitloii  to  themmalve*  diract  kt  OTERVEEIf, 

nau-  HAAHLEM,  HOLLADD    or  to  their  Oeneriil 

Agante- 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  UNE,  lOMOII,  E.C. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

All  the   leading  varieties  from  tbe  open 
gronad  and  In  pata. 

Priced  Descriptive  Circular  Post  Free. 


DICKSONS  ^•^'-  CHESTER 


RIVERS' 

FRiriT    TREES, 

Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

Orchard-House  Trees. 

A   LASQB    AMD    BELBOT    STOCK 
ALWATS    OK    VIXW. 


ILLUSTaATBD  AttO  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOeut, 
Po$t  ffw,  8d.     ' 


THOMAS  RIVERS  k  SON, 

SAWSBIDGSWOBTH,  HEBTS. 

AAALOir  BTATIOn,  S.IA 

Ka  »•&— Vol.  XXXIX..  Third  Skkiss. 


DUTCH  BULBS  I 

FKEICH  BULBS!  ud  EDGIISH  BDLBS! 


LILIL'MB.    DAFFUniLS. 


WATKINS  «  SIMPSON, 

9SED    AND  Bl'LB  UBKCHANTS, 

■zetar    Street,    Btnutai    XoBdAn,    HT.C 


ORCHIDS.    ORCHIDS. 


QDANTITY    lUHSNSE. 

IRaPECTIOH  of  OCB  HEW  RANGE  of  BOI7BES, 
!■  cordlallj  Invited  hj 

HUGH  low  &  CO.,  '""^.o^it.Se^- 


GABDEN    SPECIALITIES. 

PLAHT  POT  CROCKB.-Wben  one  ia  placed  orei  the 
dminaga  boleltpreveniB  Hlug>,  worms,  tli..  (rtim  clamriK- 
ItV  tlu  pl&Dt,  and  [oima  %  psrfeot  dcaini^e.  keeping  ihe 

Mfef  [me.    4/6  per  ffroAH.     Sampleii  free. 
"SUHFROOF  8HADII(a."-ed.  lb.  ting,  gauuleedthe 

Gbeapeet  Hnd  beat  nhnitlug- 
B.M.  TREE  FUTEIIEBB.-The<^taei4>Mtaiidbe^m< 


walls.  Ueii 
tuUieDHi]>(likBpa^D 
set  broken  tbo  article 
rrtta  urdltiary  nail>  tor 


tbey  mar  t>e    a»<l   wltli  onlliiBTy  nail>  tor  a  lifetime. 

Under  3d.  per  doien-    Sjunplea  free. 

B.M.  CLIPS.— To  be  lued  [n  tha  place  ot  nlBs,  Ac,  for 

tylni  all  plants  to  njikex,  dtc.    Futent  iutanlt;,  and  In 

FLOWER  "(iRIF  HOLDERfl.-The  calv  lelf-maklni  bat 
Innhole,  watertight  flowarholder  e»er  Inrented.  nnl  Lhe 

ir  show  and  other  Dnrpoeei.    Price  Od. ;  ladies'.  Od. 

«E  PLANT  LABELS  of  every  DeKrlntion,  avBr 
isnwod  the  cheapest  Imperistiable  Lahela,  and  tbe  wording 
legible  and  penuanant.    Samples  free. 
rATERPROOF   INK,  fOT  wrltlnc  on  mil  klndi  of 
LabelA.  whether  vood  or  metal.    The  only  ink  to  stand 


THE  LEEDS  OROHID  G0HP1I7,  SOUIDaAT,  LEEDS. 


thubhuat,  august  lo.  use. 


THB  JOUBNAL  OF  BORTJOULTimB  mm  t(  Mtriltti 
Am>  '*«  Oflc*.  13,  MUn  Omrl  Oumttn,  rUtt  K., 
lamhn,  pott  fru   fer  a  Quorttr,   8/V.     BdUortal 

■tn  Bd.,  WBBtewortli,  S.W. 


nTnstraled  Ust  Free,     Maker. , 

B.B.H.  TUB  Priiick  of  WaLu. 

POITEB,  HAWTHORN  &  CO.,  London  Worki, 
BEADDfO.    (Nam*  Paoer.) 


FLOREAT  SALOPIA! 

BEAUTIFUL  Salopia!  bb  ludted  the  U,  rich 
beyond  wuids  in  natural  awnery,  deligbtful, 
refresbiDg,  bftlmj  sir ;  air  from  off  the  sea  WDM 
thirty  miles  bb  the  crow  fliei,  and  psBaing  ovor  tbe 
heatb-clBd  iciDuntAinB  of  WaJeB,  air  that  intoxicatei 
you ;  rich  tbe  is  also  in  k  courteou*  and  boepitaUe 
people.  It  ii  not  too  much  to  take  a  liberty  nitb 
a  couplet  fr<m  "T*m  o'  Sbaitter,"  and  say — 

Bbre« 
For  hi 

We  talk  of  the  apirit  of  tbe  ase,  and  the  leuona 
to  be  bad  from  various  sonrcei,  and  we  may  aak, 
What  IB  the  spirit  ihat  presides  orer,  and  Ibat 
emanates  from  tbe  great  Sbrewsbury  Show  ? 
Well,  aoycne  who  has  had  tbe  privilege  of  seeing 
lhat  show  in  the  beautitnl  Quarry  grounds  will  at 
once  Bay,  that,  predDminating  over  everything  ii 
the  spirit  of  the  beautiful,  .ii^ithetics  is  theiuUng 
spirit,  and  lightly  so  in  ihe  town  wboie  motto  is 
"Floieat  Salopia."  See  the  schednle,  which  will 
give  the  key  to  tnis.  The  initructlon  given 
reiipecting  the  ornamental  groups  and  plants  is, 
''  The  Judges  will  be  instTocted  to  regard  an 
original  aod  artiBtic  arrangement  a  great  feature 
in  the  group  cUbks;"  and  iu  the  plant  claaaes, 
*'  Effective  staging  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
Judges."  Again,  in  cut  Bowers,  "Tasteful  staging 
will  be  considered  by  the  Jndges  in  addltjon  to  tbe 
flowers  exhibited,"  and  ihia  law  runs  throuf^  all 
floral  displays  until  it  reaches  its  highest  In  tbe 
iustiuction  as  to  desaert  tables,  wbeie  there  is  a 
"special  notice."  Tbe  Judges  will  be  instructed 
to  regard  gwtlili;  before  eize  in  ull  fruit  clHsaea;" 
Hod  in  the  £100  champion  (irspe  cUas,  it  is  dis- 
liuctly  stated,  "Neither  size  of  bunch,  bb  such,  nor 
flavour,  is  to  carry  primary  « eight  in  the  class,  bat 
superior  ettltitiation  and  Jinuh  for  the  respective 
varieties,  as  large  bunches  may  have  inferior 
berries,  and  the  flavour  of  all  varieties  cannot  be 
developed  at  the  time  of  the  show." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  law  of  tbe 
borticultnral  world  rules,  and  rules  absolutely — 
perfectnesf,  or  its  highest  approximation,  with 
No.  seM.-Vol..  CI..  Old  Sekibb. 
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beauty.  That  is  as  it  should  be,  and  all  who  go  to  Shrewsbury 
on  the  23rd  and  24th  August  ^%'ill  find  it  there.  May  the  weather  be 
good,  then  there  is  no  fear  of  a  \vant  of  visitors ;  and  really,  if  the 
weather  be  not  very  favourable,  that  does  not  keep  bock  the  Salopians 
and  their  friends  from  their  annual  show.  ^*  Floreat  Salopia  ! " 
— N.  H.  P. 

[We  give  prominence  to  the  contribution  of  the  restful,  yet 
watchful,  **N.  H.  ,P.*'  not  only  becanse  of  its  excellent  literary 
flavour,  but  because  of  its  timeliness  and  suggestiveness. 

It  is  just  in  time  we  would  fain  hope,  to  enable  gardeners  and 
garden  lovers  to  make  arrangements  for  visiting  the  greatest  horti- 
cultural tournament  of  the  year.  There  is  no  other  exhibition  in 
which  garden  produce  is  so  fully  represented  in  the  several  depart- 
ments, and  it  may  safely  be  anticipated  that  the  best  that  is  producible 
iu  them  all  will  be  forthcomiug  on  the  occasion  in  question. 

The  unusual  magnitude  and  admitted  excellence  of  the  Shropshire 
Horticultural  Society's  nhoware  due  to  a  combination  of  cfrcum stances. 
Firi\t,  the  exhibition  mfty  be  said  to  be  held  at  the  harvest  time  of 
the  gHrdening  year,  so  far  as  any  particular  date  allows  of  the  greatest 
abundance  of  that  which  is  beautiful  and  o;ood  being  brought  to  a 
common  and  beautiful  centre.  In  the  parched  south  the  flush  of 
summer  flowers,  such  as  Hoses,  Carnations,  and  other?,  is,  no  doubt, 
over;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  north  and  the  west,  whence  they 
come  in  almost  overwhelming  numbers  as  fresh  and  briuht  ns  flowers 
cau  he.  Wo  have,  then,  a  sort  i>f  secmd  summer  to  southerners  at 
Shrewsbury;  and  in  addition — and  a  splendid  addition  it  is — the  first 
bright  «:r(at  flush  of  au:umn  beauty,  the  combination  afibrding  beyond 
all  comparison  the  most  widely  representative  and  finest  spectncuhir 
display  of  garden  flowers  of  the  year. 

Ah  in  flowers  so  in  fruits,  and  especially  thohe  which  cmlx)dy  the 
greatest  amount  of  cultural  ^kill  in  their  prcdudion.  Nowhere  e1s< , 
so  far  as  ue  know,  at  home  or  abroad,  can  so  many  triumphs  of  the 
garden*  r's  art  in  the  reprcseniation,  cultural  and  artistic,  of  our  choicer 
fruits  Vo  ^ecn  as  at  Shiewshury.  Tiie  great  class  mentioned  by 
'*  ^.  II.  P.*'  ought  in  itnlf  lo  make  o  A.ow  worili  going  hundre<is  of 
miles  to  see,  as  it  will,  if  some  of  our  first-clags  growers  are  not  too 
much  afraid  of  each  other,  and  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  lacking  in 
courage.  One  fact  at  least  they  will  recognise — they  cannot  distinguish 
themselves  if  they  are  not  there. 

We  have  been  aaked  to  state  who  is  to  be  the  Scottish  judge  in  the 
great  class  referred  to  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  McUattie 
of  Sti athfieldsaye  hatf  been  chosen  for  the  responsible  position.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  imagine  anyone  whose  name  would  inspire  greater  con- 
fidence, and  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  magnificent  and  well  judged 
com|ietition,  while  we  are  confident  there  will  be  no  depreciation  in 
9ther  of  the  famous  and  numerous  fruit  classes. 

Passing  to  vegetables,  no  one  who  may  be  privileged  to  witness  the 
extraordinary  display — for  that  is  what  it  will  be — can  possibly  say 
the  *'  time"  is  not  right  for  the  development  of  the  various  kinds  in 
the  best  condition  in  which  they  can  be  seen  for  use,  while  producing 
in  their  way  a  scene  of  beauty  which  they  unquestionably  typify  in  a 
very  pronounced  way.  If  they  did  not  possess  this  attribute  in  their 
contour,  colour,  and  artistic  arrangement,  beautifully  dressed  ladies 
would  not  crowd  round  them  as  they  do  to  inspect  and  admire.  One 
of  the  most  characteristic  features  at  Shrewsbury,  immediately  after 
the  show  \b  open,  is  the  crowding  of  the  vegetable  tents  by  the  leading 
families  of  the  district.  True,  they  press  round  the  floral  decorations 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  show,  but  they  do  not  shun  the  vegetables. 

Having  regard,  then,  to  the  different  sections  of  the  show,  the 
period  at  which  it  is  held  is  an  important  factor  as  contributing  to  its 
extent,  diversity,  and  success.  Another  factor  is  the  generous  policy 
adopted  by  the  directorate  in  the  provision  of  snb.-tantial  prizes 
throughout,  with  now  and  then  an  extra  **  sensation  *'  in  commemora- 
tion of  some  event  that  happens,  or  is  contrived  to  occur.  This  year 
it  is  the  quarter- century  anniversary,  and  hence  the  century  of 
aovereigna  in  one  class.  But  the  generous  policy  does  not  end  with 
the  scheduled  prizes.  Show  scmething,  or  many  somethings,  beyond 
the  classes,  and  the  fiat  goes  forth  to  the  Judges  to  treat  them  well 


with  extras — i.edals,  such  as  they  deserve.  Everything  seems  to  bo- 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principle — unwritten,  but  active — 
the  better  we  treat  our  friends  the  more  they  do  for  us,  and  thejmore 
we  give  to  the  public  the  greater  is  the  response. 

Nor  is  there  any  niggardliness  in  respect  to  the  Judges.  Sufficient 
men  are  chosen  for  doing  the  work  carefully,  and  as  well  as^their 
abilities  permit;  and,  moreorer^  they  are  allowed  a  chance  to  do 
their  best  by  starting  at  the  appointed  time,  instead  of  being  deprived 
of  a  large  portion  of  it  by  laggard  exhibitors  and  their  abettors — easy- 
going officials ;  so  that  if  judicial  errors  are  committed  at  Shrewsbury, 
they  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  show  authorities.  These  gentlemen 
do  all  that  can  be  done  to  make  the  show  successful,  and  in  this  they 
succeed,  while  they  give  to  all  their  coadjutors  a  hearty  and  hospitable- 
welcome. 

Those  are  some  of  the  elements  that  have  placed  the  Shropshire 
Society  in  the  commanding  position  it  has  so  well  won,  and  rightly 
enjoys.  Its  coming  show,  as  embracing  the  best  products  of  amateurs,, 
nurserymen,  gardeners,  and  cottagers,  will  be  the  most  extensive  and 
diversified  of  the  year.  It  will  be  held  during  ."  holiday  time."  What 
body  of  men  can  be  found  more  worthy  of  a  few  days  change  and 
concrenial  recreation  after  a  toilsome  season  than  devoted  and  zealous 
gardeners — men  who  work  re/ardless  of  hours  when  duty  cells  ?' 
There  are,  it  is  certain,  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  if  they  were- 
acquiinted  with  the  nature  of  the  Shrewsbury  Show  and  its  great 
attractive  force  in  the  gardening  world,  would  be  glad  to  afford 
facilities  and  help  for  their  gardeners  to  visit  it,  and  to  see  for  them- 
selves ideals  to  attain.  JVIost  of  them  would  be  impressed  with  the 
splendiil  object  lessons  there,  and  be  impelled  to  further  effort  in  the 
discharge  of  home  duties ;  and  thus  might  the  little  offered  holiday- 
be  a  loss  to  none,  but  a  gain  to  all.] 

NYMPH.EAS. 

I  AM  fortunite  eaough  to  have  in  the  midst  of  my  garden  a  "  piece- 
of  water,"  consi^ting  of  a  pool,  fairly  deep,  and  a  stream,  or  "ditch  **" 
as  my  friends  call  it,  about  100  yards  long,  and  from  4  to  5  or  (i  feet 
wide.     It  is  supi  lied  by  a  never- failing,  though  in  summer  very  small' 
spring,  which  ri>es  about  half  a  mile  away,  and  the  overflow  supplies- 
my  stables  with  water.    The  water  stands  high,  within  from  3  or  4 
to  18  inches  of  the  grass  path  by  the  side,  and  keeps  the  same  level 
in  all  weathers,  owing  to  the  constant  supply  and  overflow. 

I  have  long  wi-hed  to  properly  fill  and  cultivate  this  water  with 
the  best  and  loveliest  flowers,  bu^  my  study  of  the  lists  of 
•*  Hardy  Aquatics "  m  nurserymen's  catalogues  has  shown  me  that,, 
with  the  exception  of  the  charming  Aponogeton  distachyon,  which  doea- 
very  well,  almost  nil  the  other  named  hardy  flowers  are  simply  wild 
unitr.proved  English  ones,  most  of  which  grow  excellently  in  the 
River  Gipping,  200  yards  off. 

Mr.  Hud.«on'8  twoart'icles  in  the  Journal  last  September,  however,, 
on  the  new  hardy  Nymphsoas  gave  me  fresh  and  ardent  ho|)es,  which 
I  have  been  endeavouring  ever  since  at  considerable  cost,  to  carry  out. 
I  cannot  hope,  of  course,  in  this  short  time,  to  write  with  the  same 
experience  as  he  has  done ;  but  I  have  learnt  two  or  three  points  in 
their  culture,  which  I  think  were  unmentiooed  by  him,  and  are  of 
considerable  importance. 

The  first  is,  that  it  seems  to  me  ho  wrote,  last  Sfjptemter,  just  too 
late,  and  that  I  am  writing  early  in  August  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  wish  to  grow  these  charming  flowers,  just  in  time.  For  my  short 
experience  has  taught  me  tha*^^  the  period  for  planting  is  most  imp^riant, 
and  that  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  August  is  the  best 
time  Mons,  Latrur-Mariiac,  the  raiser  of  most  of  these  splendid 
hvbridF,  says,  "Expeditions  are  made  (which  sounds  like  Major 
Marchand,  but  only  means  Water  Lilies)  from  April  Ist  to  the  end  of 
September,"  but  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  they  be  not  planted 
before  June.  They  are  likely  to  die  if  planted  before  the  sun  is  hot. 
and  the  water  and  nmd  comparatively  warm ;  and  if  they  do  not  die 
they  stand  still,  and  all  the  vegetarian  insects  and  creatures  of  the 
water  naturally  think  they  are  placed  there  solely  as  food  lor  them. 
Besides,  in  the  summer  the  plants,  whicti  stand  a  journey  as  onishinglv 
well,  are  of  course  much  finer  and  stronger,  and  In  better  condition 
to  make  fresh  roots  and  leaves  at  once.  It  is  evidently  also  an  advan- 
tage for  next  year,  and  against  autumnal  planting,  that,  the  plants- 
should  have  established  themselves  as  much  as  jiossible   by   Urge- 
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healthy  leaves  duriog  the  pretisent  summer,  and  therefore  I  endorse 
Moos.  Latour-Marliac's  dictum  that  '*  Contrary  to  a  gross  error  the 
months  of  July  snd  August  are  very  favocrahle  for  the  plantation  of 
NynaphfBas/'  and  ndvise  strongly  that  those  who  do  not  wibh  to  lose  a 
year  ahould  purchase  and  plant  at  once. 

As  another  point,  without  going  into  descriptions,  of  which  I  am 
st  presfent  incapable,  a  broad  hint  or  two,  on  general  manners  and 
customs,  will  probably  be  found  useful.  Thus,  the  American  kinds, 
odorata  and  caroliniana  varieties,  are  bad  iftarttrs,  not  at  all  unlikely 
to  die  back  a  bit  at  first,  but  tine  when  once  estaUished.  All  the 
Marliaceas  are  much  better^  in  this  respect.  Again,  the  Laydekeri 
varieties  are  decidedly  small  both- in  flower  and  leaf  to  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  Water  Lilies,  and  very  beautiful ;  but  it  is  as  well 
to  expect  and  know  that  they  are  amall :  and  the  pygmseas  are  very 
amall  indeetl. 

Again,  as  to  pests.  Any  ducks  or  waterfowl,  wild  or  tame,  or  any 
water  rats,  dogs  going  into  the  water,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  most 
be  utterly  talwocd  to  start  with.  It  must  be  remembered  (probably 
will,  by  those  who  buy  them),  that  these  plants  aro  very  expensive. 
And,'  as  one  of  Dickens*  American  characters  remarlted  to  Mark 
Tapley,  there  are  Home  *' catawampous  chawers  in  a  small  way,  too, 
which  graze  upon  '*  Water  Lilies  "  pretty  strong."  Water  insects  and 
£Dails  will  play  havoc  with  the  unfortunate  delicate  leaf-stems  of  the 
new  plants,  and  do  them  considerable  harm  by  biting  off  the  first 
leaves.  My  own  water  swarms  with  caddis  wonns,  which  did  me  a 
great  deal  of  \  arm. 

And  here  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
nature  and  shape  of  my  water,  I  should  have  been  perfectly  helplfss. 
If  they  hiid  been  planted  in  a  lake  or  pond  any  distance  from  the 
bank,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  frequently  overlooked 
and  cleaui^ed  them ;  whereas  in  my  stream,  by  carrying  a  light  plank, 
laying  it  across  and  lying  upon  it  face  downwards,  each  plant  can  be 
thoroughly  observed,  cleansed,  kept  under  control,  and  in  fact 
cultivated  two  or  three  times  a  day  if  tequired. 

It  was  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  caddis  worms,  and  even 
then  several  plants  were  killed  outright.  Eventually  we  surrounded 
«ach  cne  with  large  panes  of  glass,  but  these  were  soon  covered  with 
a  green  growth,  and  the  *'  caddies,"  as  my  man  called  them,  easily 
climbed  them.  We  took  the  glass  out  and  scrubbed  it  every  four  or 
£ve  days.  We  were  not  going  to  be  beaten,  and  we  have  not  been, 
bat  it  has  been  a  ''Fair  job,*'  and  we  have  worked  hard  for  every  plant. 
A  good  deal  of  the  trouble  arose  from  planting  too  early,  in  May, 
when  ''caddifs  "  were  rami»aot,  and  the  plants  would  not  grow.  Our 
enemies  are  nearly  all  changed  into  flies  now,  and  the  plants  grow  so 
Htrongly  that  all  except  the  weak  growers  are  pretty  safo  against  their 
attacks. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  as  the  advantage  of  along  and  narrow 
piece  of  water,  is  it  is  of  a  Rose  bed,  that  you  and  your  visitors  can 
walk  by  and  look  close  risht  down  into  the  plants  and  flowers  and 
plnck  them  without  trouble,  instead  of  viewing  them  far  off  from  the 
banks  of  a  lake  where  they  cannot  be  reached  without  a  boat.  They 
can  be  wfeded,  too,  cleansed  from  flannel  weed,  restricted  if  they 
ramble  too  far,  and  generally  are  tar  more  under  cultivation  in  such  a 
eituation.  Hunning  water  is  not.  necessary,  or  even  desirable  if  the 
same  level  can  be  maintained,  as  quite  stagnant  water  is  warmer. 

I  have  some  "  Rainbow  *'  trout  in  my  water,  which  I  have  succeeded 
in  taming  so  that  they  will  rise  to  food  at  any  time  in  the  presence  of 
visitors.  I  have  not  yet  entirely  realised  my  ideal,  which  was  that,  in 
the  midst  of  my  Roses,  I  should  have  this  charming  high-lyiog  piece 
of  clear  water,  in  which  the  trout,  at  my  bidding,  should  make 
veritable  rainbows  of  themselves,  jumping  over  Water  Lily  flowers  of 
mby,  orange,  red,  purple,  yellow,  and  white;  but  I  am  getting  on 
towards  it.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  only  planted  in  baskets 
two  or  tliree  of  the  more  expensive  varieties,  as  in  my  water,  by  the 
aid  of  the  plank,  even  a  large  Nymphsea  can  be  as  effectually  pUnted  in 
the  mud  at  tbe  bottom  as  it  could  be  in  a  flower  bed.  My  water 
averages  about  15  inches  deep,  which  I  think  would  be  generally 
fiuitable  for  Nymphaeas. — W.  R.  Raillem. 


THE  CARROT  ROT. 
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Dad,  can  you  make  use  of  this  strong  salt  mixture  in  which  the 
Walnut*  for  pickling  have  lain  ?  '*  **  Well,  yes ;  it  is  just  a  sort  oi 
drastic  1  have  been  thinking  about  to  apply  to  the  Carrots,  for  no 
sort  cf  surface  dressing  seems  to  have  any  effect  to  prevent  their 
dying  off,  so  let  *•  kill  or  cure  *  be  my  motto.  By  Jingo !  yes,  it  is 
strong !  1  will  add  to  it  one-third  or  so  of  your  soapsuds  from  the 
washing,  and  give  the  rows  a  good  soaking  with  the  mixture  as  far 
as  it  will  hold  out,  for  fungus,  rot,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  attacks  the 
roots  from  the  bottom. 

llie  above  cottage  colloquy  happened  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  I 
certainly  anticipated  the  Carrots  operated  upon  to  become  as  withered 


grass.  Several  times  a  day  I  visited  the  patients,  and  in  about  a 
week's  time  greenness  prevailed.  Now  chimes  in  our  old  friend 
"A.  D.,"  on  page  78  (no  pickled  mixture  would  serve  to  kill  his 
inquisitiveness) ;  and  now  you,  Mr.  Editor,  come  to  back  him  up  in 
his  "suggestions**  by  "wanting  to  know.*'  Well,  here  you  ar(>— 
at  least  are  two  bunches  of  Carrotd,  one  pulled  at  random  from 
a  pickled  row,  the  other  from  those  non-pickled.  It  appears  to 
be  a  case  for  your  ub'quitous  fungologist  Mr.  Abbey.  At  any  rate, 
"aphis "  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,  but  a  rot  is,  as  I  enable 
you  to  see. 

Of  course  a  pickle-walnut  brine  could  not  be  made  universally 
available,  but  a  strong  salt  brine  easily  could  be,  to  possibly  make  an 
end  of  the  cause,  or  the  Carrots ;  plus,  you  will  say,  "  the  samples  do 
not  offer  a  character  of  good  cultivation,"  no  more  they  do.  I  never 
sow  early.  We  do  not  approve  of  large  produce,  and  if  I  had 
attempted  to  thin  them  out  we  should  not  have  had  a  sound  one  left. 
My  Carrot  bed  this  year  is  in  the  new  orchard,  between  the  Apple 
trees,  where  the  ground  is  more  taxed  f)y  the  roots  of  the  trees  than 
that  in  the  open  garden,  nevertheless  the  cultivation  is  good  if  not 
deep. 

I  have  no  other  produce  to  oomplam  about  re  blight  or  diseases. 
Potatoes  are  all  right.  The  Rev.  Alan  Cheiles  came  from  Reading  to 
see  me  a  few  dajs  ago,  and  we  examined,  of  course,  roots  of  the  noble 
tuber,  all  my  own  children,  off  the  same  ground,  and  from  the  same 
couFecutive  seed,  with  which  you  and  these  pages  have  beeu  so  long 
familiar.  We  naturally  went  in  o  the  Fendleri  crosses  of  Jubilee  and 
Birthday  History.  Success  attended  us  in  the  shape  commercially, 
prospective  of  food  for  the  coming  generation.  One  of  the  variety  is 
already  perfect  for  a  •*  Garden  "  "  A.  D.,**  and  what  other  do  1  want  ? 
Have  not  I  always  worked  for  "garden"  varieties,  my  masters? 
I  am  anxiously  trying  now  to  hybridise  two  of  my  old  English  sorts 
with  the  latest  comer,  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Pringle — viz.,  the  wild 
species  "Solanum  bulbo-cistanum  (Duval),  from  Guadalajura,  Old 
Mexico."  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  yet  whether  I  can  prevail  over  Dame 
Nature  this  season;  but,  as  you  know,  I  am  about  to  strike  eighty- 
focr,  my  blandishments  may  not  prove  so  potent,  yet  I  hops  the  dear 
lady  in  this  instance,  for  t^  e  above  age  reason,  will  not  keep  me  In 
dalliance  for  twenty -five  years,  as  she  did  with  S.  Fendleri,  from  New 
Mexico. — RoBT.  Fenn,  Sulhamstead, 

[In  reference  to  the  rot — the  Carrot  rot,  of  course — Mr.  Abbey 
says : — '*  The  plants  from  the  untreated  part  are  infested  by  the  so- 
)  called  Parsnip  mildew,  Peronospora  nivea,  which  frec{uently  occurs  on 
the  roots  of  Carrots  and  Parsley,  and  is  commonly  called  '  canker.'  It 
is  sometimes  very  common  on  both  these  crops  in  gardens,  as  well  as 
upon  the  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  of  wild  Umbelliferse.  In  the  case  of 
garden  Carrots  and  Parsley,  also  Parsnips,  the  attacks  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  fleshy  roots,  and  mostly,  especially  in  the  case  pf  Carrots 
and  Parsley,  from  below  upwards,  the  myoelium  of  the  parasite 
spreading  from  the  radicle  into  the  more  fleshy  parts  of  the  Carrot  or 
Parsley  root  stem,  and  lying  in  the  intercellular  spaces,  or  boring 
through  the  cell  walls,  and  drawing  nourishment  from  the  contents  of 
the  ceils  by  means  of  numerous  minute  suckers  (baustoria).  The  host 
plants— Carrots,  or  Parsley,  or  Parsnips — are  soon  destroyed  by  the 
fungus,  or  at  least  the  parts  affected,  the  roots  become  brown  or  black, 
either  dry  up,  or,  if  fleshy,  they  become  soft,  rotten  and  pulp3'. 

"  The  sample  of  Carrots  from  the  dressed  part  are  not  entirely  free 
from  the  canker,  for  evidently  the  'rot'  was  beginning  before  the 
plot  was  dressed  with  '  Walnut  pickle  and  soapsuds,'  as  ttie  radicle,  or 
tap  roots,  are  slightly  cankered,  and  at  points  ranging  from  2^  to 
3^  inches  from  the  crown.  Clearly  the  effect  of  the  dressing  has  been 
to  arrest  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  which  has  not  ascended  in  the 
root'or  made  any  further  progress,  as  the  Carrots  above  the  point  of 
original  infection  are  quite  sound,  clear  in  skin,  and  free  from  taint  in 
the  flesh  and  core.  On  the  other  hand,  the  untreated  Carrots  are 
black  and  rotten  to  within  1  to  1^  inch  from  the  crown,  and  in  one 
instance  quite  up  to  this,  the  crop  being  practically  worse  than 
worthless. 

"There  were  not  any  grubs  or  maggots,  or  any  trace  of  there 
having  been  any  insect  larvae  in  the  diseased  specimen.  Only  a 
solitary  mite  was  found,  and  that  the  root-mite,  Rhizoglyphus 
echinopuB. 

"As  regards  the  Fait  as  a  remedy  or  preventive,  itF  action  would 
tend  to  strengthen  the  plant  by  rendering  mineral  food  available,  while 
possibly  the  chlorine  tells  directly  on  ihe  fungus.  Of  course,  the  use 
of  salt  has  long  been  known  as  a  valuable  dressing  for  Carrot  grub, 
but  much  Carrot  canker  is  not  due  to  animal  infestation,  a  great  deal 
being  a  consequence  of  attack  by  a  vegetable  organism,  and  hence  the 
success  of  the  *  Walnut  brine  and  soapsuds  dressing.'  A  dressing  of 
kainit,  5  cwt.  per  acre,  3^  lbs.  per  rod,  answers  well  for  preventing 
either  '  rust '  caused  by  the  Carrot  fly,  Psila  rosse,  or  '  canker,'  or  '  rot ' 
induced  by  Parsnip  mildew,  Peronospora  nivea.  About  10  cwt.  of 
salt  per  acre,  7  lbs.  per  rod,  has  been  used  on  light  land  against  the 
'  rust '  with  considerable  success  for  over  half  a  century."] 
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VENTILATING  A^INERIES  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

Dtbe.so  tbe  fraqnent  Bpslls  of  tropical  weather  which  we  have 
experienced  within  the  lost  few  jeara  tbe  Vine  grower  hu  to  be  on 
the  alert  to  tarn  luch  times  to  good  account,  for  with  proper 
mBDagement  the  broiling  Hunshioe,  which  some  are  inclined  to  regard 
ai  an  evil,  Ib  a  great  aid  to  the  cultivator,  who  knows  full  well  that 
with  abundant  molstnre  at  the  rooia,  clean  foliage,and  amide  reutilation, 
tbe  berries  swell  rapidly,  or,  in  ihe  later  stageii,  colour  as  if  by  magic 

It  falls  to  tbe  lot  of  the  majorily  of  gardeners  during  the  cuurae  of 
their  career  to  have  lo  deal  with  houses  baring  widely  different 
characteristks,  and  It  take*  time  to  find  out  tbe  best  way  to  deal  with 
each.  It  i>  not  often  that  one  meets  with  vineries  having  au  as|ect 
due  east,  but  I  once  had  lo  manage  a  range  eo  situated,  and  tbe 
TeatilatioD  required  the  abarpest  attendance  in  earl;  morning  of  an; 
vinery  it  has  been  my  fate  to  handle.  On  mornings  which  preceded 
a  hot  day  the  sun  was  glaring  on  the  roof  lone  berore  six  o'cluck,  and 
although  a  little  air  was  lelt  ou  all  night,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
increeae  tbe  amount  foou  after  live  in  hot  weather.  By  doiug  that, 
and  taking  care  to  keep  well  in  advance  of  tbe  increasing  power  of  tbe 
Bunshinf,  the  inaide  of  tbe  house  was  kept  comparatively  cool  and 
pleasant,  and  the  Tine  foliage  at  no  time  showed  any  great  distress. 

When  tbe  man  in  charge  of  luoh  a  honae  falls  in  the  least  behind 
with  venUlaliou  it  takes  hours  to  get  the  temperature  to  feel  comtort- 
able  and  cool.  Air  may  be  rushed  on  quickly  to  make  up  for  a  late 
start,  but  it  does  not  deceive  an  experienced  man  who  ma;  enter  tbe 
house  an  hour  after,  for  the  feeling  of  "  stuffiness  "  remaina,  even  if 
scalded  berries  do  not  proclaim  npglect.  Vineries  having  an  east  or 
BOulh-eaBt  aspect  are  well  adapted  for  black  Grapes,  as  they  can  be 
closed  earlj  in  tbe  altemoon  with  plenty  of  mdatnre  lo  icsore  berries  of 
large  size,  and  this  early  cloaing,  when  the  Grapes  are  beginning  to 
colour,  la  a  great  aid  towards  securing  high  finish.  Muscats,  however, 
do  not  succeed  well  in  honaes  facing  due  east,  as  they  get  too  short  a 
period  of  Bunihine  lo  secure  tbe  "  golden  "  tint. 

At  the  present  tine  I  have  lo  deal  with  aapac-roofed  vinery, 
having  a  very  ateep  roof,  and  it  is  necessary  early  in  the  day  lo  work 
the  top  ventilators  very  freely  in  proportion  to  the  bottom  ones,  fur 
although  the  temperature  may  feel  quite  cool  when  walking  along  the 
central  path,  at  the  apex  of  the  roof  it  geia  terribly  hot  if  air  is  given  in 
Ihe  way  adapted  for  houses  of  ordinary  desoription ;  a  tbermomeler 
in  such  a  house  ia  absolutely  no  guide  In  maintaining  a  suitable 
temperature,  and  in  bright  weather  it  is  never  safe  to  cloae  this  house 
ao  early  in  the  afternoon  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  span-roofed 
structure.  Still  the  Vinea  succeed  remarkably  well,  and  t  am  iocUned 
to  think  that  many  vineries  would  be  better  adapted  for  tirape 
growing  were  the  roofs  sleeper,  for  a  comparatively  flat  roofed  house 
is  always  hotter  at  mid-day  than  one  having  a  more  acuta  angle, 
becatiee  the  sun  shines  straight  down  upon  it.  In  private  gardens 
the  glasH  strnctnrea  are  often  situated  in  an  enclosure,  bounded  by 
high  walls  backed  up  by  trees,  whicli  abut  out  sunsbice  eaily  in  ibe 
morning,  but  whec  ■'  King  Bol  "  rises  above  the  tree  tops  he  strikes 
the  housea  luddenly  and  fiercely.  In  such  cases  an  obferrant  man 
will  soon  learn  to  know  the  Lime  to  increaae  the  ventilation,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  rapid  rise  in  temperature,  a  state  of  affaiia  which  all  jilanta 
growing  under  glass  do  not  relish. 

When  Vines  are  trained  close  to  the  glasa  it  is  always  better  to 
err  on  tbe  side  of  giving  too  liberal  ventilation  in  early  morning  than 
in  tbe  opposite  direction  throughout  the  summer  months,  but  during 
tbe  prevalence  of  cold  winds  in  spring,  a  great  deal  ot  watching  is 
needed,  or  the  lender  foliage  receives  a  check,  lu  all  inatiucea  the 
air  should  be  gradually  reduced  during  tbe  afternoon,  as  tbe  aun  loses 
power,  instead  of  suddenly  closing  the  whole  of  the  ventilators,  which 
is  another  frequent  causa  of  scald  in  tbe  berries.  When  black  Qrapes  are 
iu  tbe  early  stages  of  colouring,  tbe  mansgement  of  tbe  ventilation 
should  be  almost  tbe  same  as  while  the  berries  are  swelling,  except 
that  a  little  air  must  be  left  on  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
bouse ;  but  by  the  time  the  bernes  are  about  three  parts  coloured,  that  is 
quite  black  at  the  points  with  a  tinge  of  red  or  greeu  aiound  the  foot- 
stalks, air  should  be  much  more  freely  admitted. 

In  very  hot  weather  the  beat  advice  I  can  give  is,  "Save 
unnecessary  labour,  and  secure  perfectly  black  Grapes  by  leaving  the 
bottom  ventilators  wide  open  night  and  day,  and  just  lowering  the 
top  ones  sufficiently  to  allow  rain  to  run  off  in  tbe  right  direction,  or 
in  tbe  cue  of  the  old-fashioned  sliding  sashes,  drew  them  up  far 
enough  to  prevent  lain  from  falling  upon  the  hunches.  There.ia,  how- 
ever, <  ne  exception  to  this  bold  froced lire— viz.,  houses  which  contain 
UadieFtield  Court  Grapea,  In  their  case  it  is  never  safe  to  leave  much 
bottom  air  on  at  nigfat,  as  a  dewy  night  or  an  unexpected  shower  will 
cause  the  berries  to  crack  wholesale.  Muscats  require  quite  different 
Inaliiient,  snd  need  little  it  any  night  ventilation,  except  when  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  or  the  houses  situated  in  a  sunny  potition  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill.  L'rder  ordinary  condiliona  this  tine  Grape  vill  colour 
perfectiy  without  having  the  timehcBoured  chink  of  air  left  onallnighr, 
provided  air-giving  recelvea  due  attention  throughout  the  day,— II.  D. 


The  Deli 
year  succeeds  year  and  Baron  Schr  •der's  ccjiecljoa  of  .Urchids 
ts  in  extent  and  value,  one  is  constrained  lo  sarmiae  on  what 
the  eventual  result  will  be  Crowded  as  it  now  is  jwith  soma  uf  tb* 
rarest  plants  in  tbe  Orcbidn,  many  of  which  are  absolutely  unique,  it 
is  Impossible  for  anyone  who  cannot  psy  at  least  a  week^  vihit  for  > 
year  lo  thoroughly  sppre<uate  its  remarkable  extent.  Each  lima  one 
calls  at  Tbe  Dell  one  is  sure  to  find  either  an  OdontoglosHnni,  a 
Uittleya,  a  C;fpripedium,  a  Leiia,  a  Dendrobium,  or  other  Orchid 
that  is  of  it*  type  superior  to  anjth'ng  bne  has  aeen  elwwher-.  The 
ioiereal  ia  thus  more  than  maintained,  for  it  becomes  greater  niih  each 
visit  in  speculating  what  tbe  next  glory  wilt  be.  Then  constant 
additiona  are  being  made  of  tbe  choicest  planta  that  are  introducedr 
either  from  distant  climes  or  *s  rsfults  of  the  hybridist's  art,  and  these 
alone  naturally  increate  the  attraction s  of  a  visit,  for  there  is  alwaya 
the  hope  that  one  or  another  will  be  in  flower. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  been  to  The  Dell, and  under  the  skilled 
guidance  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  Orchid  grower,  have  made  a  lour  of  tbe 
numerous  bouses.  Not  only  are  tbe  planta  in  Bower  called  attenttOD- 
to,  but  also  plants  of  some  of  tbe  choicest  hybrids  and  bigeners,  all  of 
which  are  characterised  by  splendid  health.  Several  of  these  that 
went  as  single  specimens  are  growing  in  numbers,  and  tbo  juvenile* 
have  not  yet  all  flowered,  but  aill  later  add  to  the  laurels  of  their 
parents.  The  peerlera  Odontogloeaum  crispum  nubilius  hsa  grown  in 
numbera  and  In  beauty,  anil,  despite  tbe  newer  varieties,  is  still,  in  tbe 
opinion  of  somn  of  tbe  ^reaieht  ci  peris,  the  foremost  criapum  in  culti< 
vation.  Not  only  does  it  produce  superb  flowers,  but  these  are  on 
perfect  sj  ikes.  Numerous  ore  ifae  types  uf  criapum  and  other  Odonlo- 
gloasumsi  th«y  are  all  thoroughly  well  grown,  and  Kpreaentaiive  of 
what  a  colleclion  ooght  to  be. 

The  Cattleya  house  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  a  D>ost  beantifub 
sight,  and  inclnded  in  perfection  »ome  lovely  flowers  of  Cattleyas  snd 
Lnlias.  Of  thrse  C.  Wameri,  Gaskelliana  alba  and  doloea,  with 
L.  purpurata  Scbrodein,  were  particularly  conapicnoua.  Then  in 
another  house  was  a  peculiarly  charming  picture  in  tbe  form  of 
splendid  plants  of  Vanda  teres  rising  from  a  groundwork  of  Maiden- 
bur  Ferns.  Aa  the  Yandaa  ore  all  of  the  best  varieties,  this  proved  a 
most  interesting  sight,  ss  the  delicate  hues  ft  the  flowers  were  beauti- 
fully shown  up  by  the  green  fronds  of  tbe  Ferns.  Scores  of  plants  of 
Miltonias  were  producing  aplkes  of  fine  fluwers  in  a  coil  bOQB«,  and 
arooiigst  them  were  one  or  two  viincti>'!i  decidedly  xbove  the  average 

The  magnificent  Ctslogynes,  which  alone  are  sufficient  lo  make  the 
reputation  of  any  colleclion  of  Orchids,  were  not  flowering,  but  their 
condition  told  tales  of  past  glories  and  of  future  triumphs.  Several  are 
in  immense  haskkta,  upwards  of  3  leet  acrues,  hut  some  of  the  largest 
have  been  divided  to  increase  the  nnmber  of  plauls.  Alt  the  choicest 
are  at  home.  Maidevallias  made  a  mors  brilliant  anay  in  one  of  tbe- 
smalier  houses,  somi:  of  the  flowers  beinjt  exceptionally  rich  in  colour, 
while  others  were  characterised  by  the  quaintnrss  of  ibeir  hues.  In 
one  of  the  large  span-roofed  structures  the  Thunias  were  in  perfect 
condition,  the  splendid  planta  carrying  perfectly  developed  floweia. 
T.  Bensoniie  was  moat  conspicuous,  and  richer  culo:irtd  bloon.s  coi^d 
acarcely  be  deured  by  anyone. 

It  is  welt  within  the  boundsof  possibility  that  many  visitors  would. 
have  considered  the  most  beautiful  aigb^  to  be  the  coUectiou  of 
Dendroblum  Deari,  which  is  known  to  be  aoinewbat  .difficult  of 
iticceesfnl  cultivation.  The  Dell  specimens  were  simply  loaded  with 
flowers  pure  in  colour,  of  great  substance,  and  exceptionally  large 
size.  They  adorned  the  bonses  in  which  they  were  luxuriating  in  a 
manner  that  could  scarcely  be  rivalled,  and  certainly  not  excelled. 
Two  other  Dendiobiuma  that  were  particularly  observed  were  Lowi,. 
with  its  spurred  yillow  flowers,  and  MacCarthte,  whose  pinkish  roae 
and  white  flowera  received  much  admiration. 

Perhaps,  however,  at  tbe  particular  moment  of  this  visit  tbe 
Cypripediums  were  in  Ihe  finest  form,  for  the  epedes,  hybrids,  and 
varieties  were  very  numerous.  This  genua  is  one  of  the  moai  uaeful  in 
the  entire  Orchid  family,  as  by  judicious  selection  flowers  may  be  had 
throughout  the  wbolo  year,  mid  these,  aa  is  well  known,  last  a  very 
long  time,  either  on  the  plants,  or  cnt  and  placed  in  water,     lliey  are- 
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grajidly  growa  at  The  D«ll,  ud  conipriie  all  the  tectioot  included  Id 
tbo  genui.  Headiome  in  both  leabge  ui<1  the  flower  is  C.  Antigooe 
(Hk-  36),  which  was  raised  some  years  ago  from  C.  Lnwrenoeuium 
nod  C,  nivenm.  The  rolour  of  the  flowers  is  while,  chutdy  veined 
with  roK-purple.  A  fipecjeg  that  alwiiyii  attracU  Dotice  bj  rsRsoc  of 
it»  dnUnct  colour  ■■  MasteraiMium,  ol  which  the  type  prown  &t  The 
Dell  is  of  eicoptional  eicellenoe.  Then  look  at  Buoh  as  Stonei 
platytfflDium,  eallaeum  Sanders,  CuTtiai,  LawrenceanQm,  varieties  of 
bellktuluiii,  Q«delrof»,  and  niveum,  and  some  very  rsmote  idea  mMy 
ir.  had  of  the  extent  of  ibe  collection  nnd  of  its  widely  di*eraiS«d 
beauty.  

It  ia  impocaibto  at  this  period  to  enter  into  an  extended  description 
of  the  entire  collection  of  Orchids  of  which  Mr.  H,  Datlintine  hsa  had 
chwgo  for  sQch  a  long-  period  of  yea™.  The  lask  would  be  too  K^eat 
unless  ample  time  for  note-taking  and  transcription  were  at  command. 
There  would  be  the  Phatsnopsia,  Aiiridea,  Angrscums,  Anguloas, 
Batemaniaa,  Bletiar,  Brasaiad,  BulbophyllumH,  Chysia,  CymbidiumB, 
DiMF,  Epidendruma.  Habensrina,  LKlio-Catileyat,  Lyco^ea,  Muil- 
lariaa,  Mormodes,  Oncidiuma.  Peristeriaa,  Plialiia.  Sobralias,  Pleionep, 
Kenantheraa,  Zygopetalums,  Saccolabium>,  in  addition  to  those  briefly 
rsTeired  as  well  aa  numeroua  otherr,  each  of  which  would  dBmacd  . 
attention,  and  this  liat  will  prose  bow  furmidahla  the  undertaking 
would  be.  Ae  this  cannot  be  done,  they 
niuat  be  leluctantly  left,  but  futtre  vlule 
will  be  looked  forward  to  in  the  hope  that 
when  the  time  oomea  there  will  be  in  flower 
as  many  varletiea  aa  was  the  case  a  few 
weeks  ago. — Ahatrdr, 

The  Woodlandb  Cypripbdidms. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occsaion 
made  more  or  leas  extended  referencB  to  tiia 
magnificent  colleciion  of  Cypripediiinu  that  , 

is  grown  at  The  Woodlands,  Streatham,  by 
Mr.  J.  Coles  for  R.  U.  Measurea,  E;q.  Aa 
is  comparatively  well  known  it  is  in  leveral 
respects  aoique,  and  under  the  foat^rinf! 
hand  of  Mr.  Measures  and  the  cnltural  skill 
of  his  gardener  it  ia  constantly  improving. 

We  have  now  before  ua  a  Bijou  (Iszetle,  • 

which  has  been  edited  by  Meiars.  F.  Sander  ^ 

and  Co.,  and  is  mode  up  to  June  1899.     In  '  ■  " 

tt  is  embodied   the   names   and   parentage  ^ 

(where  known)  of  all  the  hybrids,  with 
their  raisers  ^d  dates,  as  well  aa  the 
discoverers  and  the  years  of  introduction 
of  the  species  grown.  As  a  chronicle  of 
CypripedinmH  the  little  book  is  most  useful. 
It  ia  admirably  produced. 

ODONTOGLOsattM  Habbyanum. 
This  species  is  destined  by  the  aid  of 
the  hybridixer  to  take' a  front  place  in  the 
parentage  of  hybrid  Odontogloesuius.  The 
colours  of  the  lowers  are  eo  well  known 
as  not  to  need  a  description  from  me. 
O.  Harryanum  when  well  grown  ia  a  moat 
beautiful  plant,  and  grows  with  ine  lent  in 
the  Csttleya  hoi^re;   hut  1  tiiid  the  plants 

flower  more  reuuiarly  if  they  are  placed  in  a  cool  bouse  for  two  or  three 
ct  the  hoitfBt  moQthH,  where  the  mcreateil  amount  of  air  they  receive 
thoroughly  riptna  the  pi^eudo-hulb;.  It  is  an  Urchid  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion, and  thrives  in  a  romfOBi,  used  rather  rough,  of  ei|ual  portions 
of  peat  and  uiobs. — J.  Bai!k&R. 


and  almost  banen  spikes.  It  like*  a  very  moist  and  cool  regime  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  usual  treatment  recommended  for 
OdontogloBSUms. 

Why  this  pretty  Orchid  should  be  thought  so  little  of  it  Is  difficult 
to  nnderatand,  for  certainly  iu  its  best  forms  there  are  tew  H|)ecies  ao 
beautiful  flowering  at  this  somewhat  dull  time  for  Orchids.  It  ia 
equally  as  good  aa  a  moderate  form  of  L.  purpurala,  and  the  lip 
colouring  and  crest  are  strikingly  handsome.  Its  culture  may  be 
briefly  stated  to  be  much  like  that  usoally  given  L.  purpurata,  and  it 
is  more  couslant  in  its  habits  on  the  whole  tii'in  this. 

Eptdendbux  nehobalg. 
The  plants  iuclurled  under  Epidendrum  are  very  mixed,  many 
being  of  b  itnnical  inierest  only,  and  tliis  fact  I  think  accounts 
for  the  little  liking  that  orchldiats  as  a  rule  have  for  them.  But  it  is 
unfair  to  think  that  there  are  few  plsnta  in  the  geans  that  are  worth 
growing,  for  aa  a  matter  of  fact  there  ate  many.  E,  nemorale,  for 
instance,  is  a  fine  garden  Orchid  worthy  a  place  in  the  best  collections 
Bod  a  very  pretty  addition  to  any.  The  flowers  occur  on  tall,  mony- 
Sowered  panicles,  and  are  individually  from  3  inches  to  4  inches 
across,  the  sepala  and  pclals  light  rosy  mauve,  the  tipe  deeper  in 
colour  and  stieaked  with  purple. 


Odontoclosscm  Halli. 
This  makes  a  fine  diG|lsy  inst  now,  and  is  far  ea.°ier  to  grow  thsn 
G.  crispum  or  0.  Peecalorei.  The  spikes  are  long,  and  contain  a  large 
number  of  lowers ;  the  repals  nod  petals  are }  ellow,  with  very  irregular 
purplish  markinsa;  and  the  lip  vnrles  in  tolonr  according  to  the 
variety.  lo  U,  H.  lanthoplossum  it  is  yellow.and  there  are  also  white 
forma  and  iniermediate  shades.  The  plant  is  best  grown  in  pota  cf 
oiedtum  aiae,  iiaina  peat  and  sp^^annum  moes  in  a  rough  open  condition 
for  compost.  Xo  particular  rentins  and  growing  seasons  will  be  noted, 
but  water  aupplied  iu  yiealtr  or  less  quautity,  according  to  the  itate 
of  th*  weather  and  tbe  growth.  It  likca  quite  a  cool  house,  being  a 
native  of  Ecuador. 


ODONTOtlLOSHCM 

The  flowera  of  this  spec  ea  are  quite  dislit.ct  from  every  thing  else 
in  the  geniia,  and  some  of  the  Inruer  B|iolted  rose-tiuled  varieties  ar« 
diSiculL  indeed  to  beat  for  beauty  and  pleKunce.  Bui  it  is  surprising 
what  a  number  of  plants  may  be  handled  wiihout  gutting  a'  really 
good  form,  many  plants  having  the  bad  habit  of  pushing  up  strong 


Under  cultivation  K.  nemorale  has  not  always  been  a  succers 
tut  this  may  in  some  cases  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  growers 
have  treated  it  to  too  much, heat  and  moietuie,  with  loo  little  light. 
Coming  from  the  bitih  mouutaincus  regioua  in  Mexico,  it  naturally 
resects  being  treated  like  a  plant  from  swampy,  low,  and  hot  positious 
in  tbe  trnjxcs,  and  will  be  lound  to  do  better  at  the  cool  end  of  the 
Catlleya  house.  Observe  ita  sessona  of  growth  and  rest,  and  meet 
them  by  increasing  and  dirainiahing  the  water  supply  respectively. 
For  compost  use  equal  parts  ot  peat  and  moss  over  good  drainage. 
Masdevai.lia  Pbeistbbia. 

Lo  iking  at  tie  centre  of  the  flowers  of  this  species  we  note  a 
peculiar  and  htrikiog  resemblance  to  the  Dove  Orchid,  I'eristeria  elata, 
and  it  wsa  doubtlesn  thia  peculiarity  that  led  Professor  lUichenhach 
to  give  it  this  specific  name.  As  a  flowerinif  plant  apart  from  thia  it 
hsB  nut  perhaps  much  to  recommend  it,  yet  it  la  pretty  and  interesting. 
It  may  be  dealt  with  similarly  to  ibe  ehuwy  floweied  section  of  the 
genus,  only  lightly  treated  wit!)  regard  to  compost  end  waterecl  freely 
all  the  year  round.  It  was  discovured  by  Wallis  in  New  Ijrenada  some 
sixteen  years  a;£o,  and  sent  by  bun  to  Meesia.  Veitcb  &  Suns  of 
Chelsea. 

C  ATT  LEY  A   HABDYABA. 

A  hybrid  between  two  snch  fine  Cattleyas  as  C.  gigas  and  C  aurea 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  be  something  out  of  the  ordinary,  and 
this   C.   Hardjana   undoubtedly   is.      It  is  being  raised    in   several 
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collections,  and  it  is  to  be  hoptd  that  all  who  try  to  produce  it  will  use 
the  best  forms  only  as  parents.  Now  that  its  parentage  has  been 
proved  without  doubt,  we  should  soon  see  it  getting  more  plentiful 
and  cheap,  when  it  is  bound  to  become  one  of  the  most  x)opular.  Its 
culture  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  G.  gigas,  and  it  delij^hts  in  a 
light  warm  position  while  growing.  The  colouring  on  the  lip  when 
first  open  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  of  all  Cattleyas. 

Sagcolabium  Blumei. 
Small  p]ants  of  this  grand  old  species  in  baskets  Suspended  from 
the  roof  are  very  beautiful  when  carrying  the  long  cylindrical  rscemes 
of  flower,  but  cannot  compare  with  larger  and  freely  flowered  plants 
such  as  are  all  too  rarely  seen  nowadays,  though  they  are  amongst 
the  finest  plbnts  in  existence.  In  large  tropical  houses  where  ample 
light  is  assured  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  its  culture,  but  a  little 
care  in  ripening  in  autumn  is  necessary.— H.  R.  K. 


THE  lEIS- 

(Continued  from  page  %\,) 

There  are  two  great  divisions  in  the  Iris  family — viz.,  those  that 
are  rhizomatous,  and  thos^  that  are  bulbous — i.e.,  those  plants  which 
grow  from  a  rhizome,  and  those  which  grow  from  a  bulb. 

A  rhizome  is  the  name  ^iven  to  an  underground  strni  when  its 
shape  is  cylindrical,  to  a  creeping  »tem  in  short.  It  is  easily 
distinguished  from  a  root  by  the  fact  that  it  ends  in  a  bud,  and  bears 
leaves  or  scales.  It  gives  out  roots  here  and  there.  In  the  autumn 
the  aerial  leaves  disappear,  but  the  rhizcme  lives  through  tho  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  its  terminal  bud  goes  on  growing. 

The  Iris  that  are  rhizomatous  are  the  huge  family  of  Iris  barbate 
(Bearded  Iris),  the  Beardless  Iris,  and  the  Japanese  Flag  Irit>,  usually 
called  Iris  Ksempferi,  from  the  fact  of  Ksempfer  having  discoVered  the 
type. 

We  next  come  to  the  great  family  of  Iris  germanica,  or  Iris 
barbate,  Tall  Bearded  or  German  Flag  Iris.  This  has  been  divided  by 
Mr.  Barr  into  seven  groups,  each  with  distinctive  colouring.  First 
there  is  the  type,  germanica.  This  and  its  varieties  flower  in  May. 
The  best  variety  of  this  section  is  Kharput.  There  are  about  eight 
varieties,  the  colours  of  which  are  shades  of  blue  and  violet. 

Next  we  have  the  Aphylla  section.  All  the  flowers  of  these  have 
a  beautifully  coloured  frill-like  margin  on  a  white  ground,  the  best 
being  Gazella  and  Madame  Chereau.  There  are  about  six  prominent 
varieties  of  this. 

Then  there  is  the  Amoena  section.  In  this  the  standards — t.e.,  the 
upright  petals — are  white ;  the  colours  of  the  falls  are  mostly  shades 
of  lavender  and  purple.  This  is  a  somewhat  large  section.  Best: 
Comte  dc  St.  Clair,  Mrs.  H.  Darwin,  G.  Darion,  and  Victoria. 

The  next  section  is  Neglects.  The  standards  of  this  range  in 
oolour  from  lavender  to  purple.  The  best  varieties  are  Borcay, 
Cordelia,  Florence  Barr,  and  Lavater. 

The  fifth  group  is  the  Pallida  section,  the  best  examples  of  which 
are  Albert  Victor,  Dalmatics,  Princess  Beatrice,  Queen  of  May,  and 
Walner. 

The  Squalens  family  follows,  and  here  the  standards  are  of 
cloudy  shades  of  copper,  bronze  and  fawn.  The  best  examples  are 
Dr.  Bernice,  Harrison  Weir,  Jacquiniana,  Monsieur  Chereau,  Racbael, 
and  Salar  Jung. 

The  Variegate  section  is  remarkable  for  the  standards  beinst  all 
yellow.  1'here  are  a  great  many  beautiful  specimens  m  this  group, 
buch  as  Gracchus,  Hector,  Robert  Burns,  John  Fraser,  Maori  King, 
and  Darius. 

There  are  various  other  beautiful  Tall  Bearded  Flag  Irises  not  included 
in  these  sections,  such  as  albicans,  Princess  of  Wales,  sambucina 
flav€8cens,  and  Baxteri. 

And  now  we  come  to  what  I  think  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Irises,  and  that  is  Iris  laevigata  or  Ksempferi,  the  Clematis-like  Iris  of 
Japan.  Mr.  Barr,  in  speaking  of  these  Iris,  uses  words  which  I  fully 
endorse.  The  magnificence  of  theise  splendid  new  Japanese  Ins 
surpasses  any  written  description  that  I  could  give  of  them.  The  large 
flat  flowers  measure  from  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  breadth  ot 
petal  3  to  3^  inches ;  the  prevailing  colours  are  white,  red,  purple, 
crimson,  rose,  liiac,  lavender,  French  grey,  purple,  violet  and  blue. 
Each  flower  usually  represents  several  shades,  while  clothe  under  the 
petaloid  stigma  there  is  a  brilliant  yellow  or  orange  blotch  or  feather, 
more  or  less  conspicuous,  and  almost  always  surrounded,  except  in  the 
whites,  by  a  halo  of  blue  or  violet. 

They  are  the  last  of  the  Irises  to  flower,  their  season  being  from 
June  to  August.  -  They  consist  of  two  great  divisions — these  that 
have  single  flowers,  and  those  that  are  duplex.  The  best  varieties 
I  know  are  Aki-Chylo,  Kogo,  Komachi,  and  Pride  of  Japan. 

Mr.  Barr,  in  speakmg  of  their  culture,  says  that  these  plants  are 
semi -aquatic,  and  are  aeen  in  their  full  glory  when  grown  in  swamps 


and  marshy  places.  My  experience,  limited  I  must  own,  as  to  thie 
way  of  growing  them,  is  not  favourable.  I  have  no  water  mysclfr 
but  a  friend  of  mine  has  a  small  pond.  I  took  one  of  my  Ksempferi  Iris 
to  his  gardener,  and  had  it  phinted  in  exactly  the  position  indicated 
by  Mr.  Barr,  but  it  has  not  yet  flowered. 

I  grow  them,  but  not,  1  admit,  successfully  in  an  open  border 
backed  up  by  trees  and  shrubs;  giving  them  all  the  water  I  can.  Still 
I  own  that  I  have  lost  a  very  large  number  of  them.  The  best 
position,  I  sliould  say,  is  the  dampest  and  lowest  part  of  the  garden, 
with  partial  shade.  It  will  help  the  plants  if  a  good  soaking  is  given 
them  once  a  week  of  weak  liquid  manure.  The  goil  should  be  good 
fibrous  loam.  If  any  readers  are  successful  in  growing  these  plants, 
they  will  be  perfectly  amazed  at  the  glorious  flowers  they  produce. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  great  division  of  the  Iris — viz.,  the- 
bulbous  section.  This  is  a  very  numerous  group,  though  not  quite  so 
much  so  as  the  rhizomatous.  There  are  two  great  classes  of  these- 
flowers,  the  English  (or  xiphioides)  and  the  Spanish  The  first  are 
called  Iris  ai>gllca,  and  the  Spanish  (Xiphium)  Iris  xiphium,  a  native  of 
Spain  and  North  Africa. 

Besides  these  there  are  a  great  number  of  other  varieties,  some 
of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  which  are  I.  reticulata,  I.  histrio,. 
I.  sty  lose,  which  are  very  early  blooming  sorts,  coming  even  before 
the  Snowdrop  or  the  Winter  Aconite.  Another  beautiful  flower  ie 
I.  Bakeriana,  blue  and  white;  I.  orchioides,  y^\\(M-;  and  persica, 
pearl  blue  and  white ;  and  alata,  pale  blue,  are  all  early. 

The  varieties  of  Spanish  and  English  Iris  are  so  numerous  that  it 
is  difficult  to  make  a  selection,  but  I  can  safely  recommend  Mont 
Blanc,  pure  white ;  Ruby,  crimion  purple  ;  Grande  Coeieste,  blue  j 
Argus,  pink  and  spotted;  and  Emma,  French  grey;  from  the 
Englifeh  section ;  and  Snow  Queen,  white ;  Jaune  Brilliante,  orange 
yellow ;  Blue  Beauty,  violet ;  and  Catherine,  sapphire,  blue  and  white ; 
Irom  the  Spanish. 

The  Spanish  varieties  bloom  about  a  fortnight  before  the  English. 
Their  flowers  are  more  vivid  in  colour,  but  are  smaller  in  size.  Their 
tubes  are  quite  narrow,  whilst  the  Englibh  open  out  to  large  broad 
falls.  There  is  one  enormoun  advantage  of  these  flowers  that  1  must 
nsme.  They  can  be  picked  directly  the  tips  of  the  spikes  show  colour^ 
and  be  packed  quite  safely  and  sent  by  post.  As  soon  as  they  are 
placed  in  water  the  blooms  develop. — J.  B.  M.  Camm, 

(To  be  continued.) 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Of  the  British  wild  fruits  the  Blackberry  has  been  up  to  the  present 
the  most  neglected,  and  yet  there  is  none  that  would  so  well  repay 
culiivation  if  combined  with  judicious  selection  with  a  view  to 
improvement.  What  is  the  precise  number  of  species  of  Rubus 
indigenous  to  Britain  is  hard  to  say,  as  almost  any  number  from  five> 
to  forty -five  has  been  authoritatively  given.  But  that  is  a  question 
which  need  hardly  trouble  the  man  who  wishes  to  improve  the  Black- 
berry so  as  to  make  a  good  and  payable  market  fruit  of  it. 

For  a  beginning  R.  laciniatus,  a  hybrid,  the  parents  of  which  are 
unknown  ;  R.  radula,  a  sweet  tasting  species ;  R.  pubescens,  a  aharp^ 
flavoured  species ;  and  R.  Balfourianus,  the  earliest  of  all,  could  be 
tried,  but  many  others  would  probably  prove  equally  useful.  These^ 
four  are  all  vigorous  growers,  free  in  bearing,  and  the  fruits  are  of  good 
size  and  fairly  firm.  R.  laciniatus  is  a  well  known  plant,  and  can  be 
readily  obtained,  but  the  others  might  be  difficult  to  get  true,  unlese- 
from  a  botanic  garden  or  someone  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  thia 
intricate  genus.  A  thorough  search  along  country  lanes  and  hedges, 
or  any  wild  spot  where  Blackberries  have  a  chance  to  properly  develop 
themselves,  would  result  in  many  good  forms  being  obtained.  These,, 
if  noticed  when  the  fruits  are  ripe,  could  be  lifted  at  once,  or  a  fow^ 
fruits  could  be  gathered  for  seed.  The  best  counties  for  Bhckberriee 
are  Devon,  Cornwall,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Kent  and  Surrey  good  ones  may  be  found.    ■ 

Any  portion  of  a  garden  exposed  to  the  sun  would  grow  Blaek- 
berries,  though,  like  everything  else,  the  better  the  treatment  the  finer 
the  result.  There  is  very  little  labour  required  beyond  cutting  away 
the  old  fruiting  canes,  as  in  Raspberries,  and  giving  a  good  mulcbing 
after  the  fruit  has  set.  If  the  proper  kinds  are  obtained  and  worked 
in  a  systematic  manner,  good  Blackberries  could  be  had  from  the  end 
of  July,  when  R.  Balbourianus  is  ripe,  until  the  advent  of  frost.  It 
may  be  objected  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  market  for  Black- 
berries to  pay  for  the  ground  and .  the  labour  involved  in  producing 
them.  Why  not?  So  far  as  can  be  sscertained  no  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  put  them  on  the  market  in  a  systematic  manner.  Black- 
berries can  be  seen  in  many  fruiterers*  shops  every  year,  but  they  are 
picked  iti  a  wild  state  in  country  places,  and  a  smashed,  unsavoury- 
looking  mess  they  usually  are.  It  might  as  well  be  urged  that 
wild  Strawberries  or  Crab  Apples  could  compete  with  the  splendid 
fruits  we  now  have  of  each  as  to  say  the  wild  Blackberries  could 
I   hold  their  own  against  cultivated  ones. 
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f*rSdactioa  baa  prodnwd  the  Strawbarry,  the  lUspbeny,  tha  Apple, 
aod^othar  frnita  aa  wb  know  thotn  to-day,  and  aalaction  and  culiiTa- 
tionTiTOuId  do  as  maeh  for  tha  hitherto  Delected  Rnbua.  The 
«aaterial  in  to  hand,  tba  ground  and  tha  labour  would  corf,  little,  and  if 
■«i8  result  ware  failure,  which  is  extremelj  doubtful,  then  would  ba 
TeijJIIttlo  loM.— C. 


TBGETABLB  CROPS  AND  THEIR  INSECT 

PESTS. 
Spkakiho  (tenoially  as  to  vegatable  oropa'here  in  the  centra  of  the 
Midlaiida,  tbe  droaght  of  lut  jear  and  this  haa  leriouslj  dirainiahfd 
-the  oatpnt,  and  succeaa,  whole  or  partiali  ia  only  tha  portion  of  thoee 
who  hara  dug  deeply,  manured  wiaely,  aown  limely,  and  tept  cleanly. 
-Oood  cultiratioo  tell*  thii  year  ita  leaton,  to  tlioae  who  have  eyea  to 
aee,  ic  very  plain  .erldencea ;  and  tboae  who  cannot  see,  ,or  will  not 
aea^  but  are  alnjAlly  bound  up  Id  their  own  conceit— well,  nothinK 
-wilt  teach  tb«in,  I  Euppoae,  except  Iobms.  "Experience  la  a  .dear 
auiool,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other." 

Potatoea  are  goA  but  imall,  with  no  sign  of  dlseaae aa  yet.  There 
was  gTMt  complaint  at  the  ontait  of  the  iMBon  of  pMohy  ;dantations, 
hj  th«  failure  of  aeed  here  and  there  not  girminating,  or  not  germinat- 
ing first  eyei,  the  general  opinion,  whether  right  or  wrong,  helng  that 
aeed  had  been  caught  by  froat^either  before  planting  or  ia  tbe  rows 
lAer  planting. 

Celery  so  Ui  is  clear  froni  the  fly  aa  a  rule,  but  the  main  crops  are 
t*ekwajd,  and  needing  much  attention  in  watering  where  lale  planted. 
Tannipa  are  looking  well  all  over.  Carrots  are  not  a  first-rate  crop  in 
tnany  inaUncea,  and  the  aphis  has  aeized  on  some,  but  the  drought 
■ja  telling  powerfully  on  moat  of  the  crops.  The  greatest  foe  to  CarroU 
in  the  Midlands  is  the  enemy  at  the  end  of  the  roota  stopping  their 
fhrtber  growth,  and  eating  little  holea  into  the  stems  of  the  roots, 
whether  iusectivoroui  or  fungoid  I  caunot  eay. 

Broad  Beana  are  generally  good  and  cimn,  but  are  quickly  over, 
wpening  faat  iu  the  present  drought  Pea*  are  tbe  woist  as  to  the 
luain  crop.  Tha  firat  sowing*  oarae  on t  all  right,  but  later  sowinga, 
-eapeoially  on  dry  soils,  with  no  watoring  arrangements,  are  very  thin  and 
poor,  the  late  blooms  shriTelling  np.  A  few  thripe  are  evidenced  here 
and  there,  but  not  generally.  Farm  Peas,  like  hrm  Strawberries,  nre 
quickly  over,  and  the  late  sowings  in  gardens,  even  in  trencbea,  do  not 
look  at  all  prosperona  or  fruitful.  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  are  also 
feeling  the  effect  of  the  drought!  the  hine  is  weak  and  thin,  and  the 
flow«ra  are  aetting  badly.  Dwarf  Beans  are  better,  and  notably  so 
where  they  have  had  the  benefit  of  water. 

Cabbage  plantarions  were,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  pstohy,  with 
an  unnaual  number  of  "  bolters,"  and  were  clear  of  caterpillars  until 
inst  lately.  They  are  had  enough  now,  CauUaowers  ran  quickly 
into  heads,  and  said  heada  flew  open  with  lightning  speed.  The  early 
Lettuce  was  ail  that  could  be  deaired,  large,  full,  succulent,  but  in 
this  drought  it  ik  quite  a  bosineaa  to  keep  a  good  head,  particularly 
of  the  Oca  family.  Spinach,  also,  hat  been  electrically  qniok ;  it  waa 
aown.  in  flower,  yellow,  gone,  almoet  before  you  could  say  tha  usual 
"  Jack  Robioeoo  ! " 

Turnips ;  ah,  me  I  what  with  the  "  fly,"  and  what  with  "  gmb  " 
and  "rot,"  there  are  very  few  left  of  the  first  sowings  ;  the  later 
sowinga  {i\x\y)  look  a  little  better.  Red  Beet  is  looking  well,  it  is  a 
relief  to  chronicle  something  prospering.  Onions  where  ordinarily 
upriog  aown,  aay  in  March,  are  not  looking  at  their  best,  but  those 
which  ware  sown  under  glass  in  January  or  February  In  boxes,  and 
planted  out,  are  really  fine,  and  the  autumn-aown  onea  are  monstere. 

Vegetable  Marrows  are  looking  well,  so  far,  this  year,  and  do  not 
aeem  ^eeted  by  the  "  yellows,"  as  they  have  bean  in  many  cases 
the  last  year  or  two.  Drought  eaita  Yegetable  Marrows  no  doubt 
when  they  have  a  good  old  hotbed  to  send  their  roois  down  into  or  a 
well-filled  trench. 

Well,  I  have  said  something  of  vegetable  crop?,  hut  little  of  insect 
peata,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  bother  about  them  ;  they  belong  to  thoie 
iHa  of  life— the  gardener's  life— that  have  to  be  endnred,  though  no 
-doubt  Boms  ol  them  can  be  cured.— N.  H.  P. 


VlsiTOBS   TO    Kbw   in   1898.- The  number  of  persons  who 

vitiuid  tbe  Royal  Botanio  Oardens  during  the  ytn  1898  was  1.277  215  i 
that  for  1897  was  l,'ia9,683.  Tha  average  for  1888-97  «ai  1,+».716 
The  total  nnmber  on  Snnday*  was  484,DS4,  and  on  week  days 
793,161,  Th»  maziDiDm  nninber  on  any  one  day  was  71,871  on  May  SOth, 
aad  the  unalteit  67  on  November  2lBt.  Jt  is  remarkable  that,  while  thn 
total  number  flaatnatee  within  compirativelj  narrow  limits,  the  Hncregala 
attendance  on  week  days  inereaus,  while  that  on  Sundays  dimlaiibei. 
In  1891  Ihey  nearly  bilanoed.  Tbe  detailed  monthly  rctnma  are  given 
bdow:  jBBoary,  20,643:  February.  19,995;  March,  33,844  j  April 
183,491;  May,  181,551  ;  June,  169,003  i  July,  212,338  i  AnrDst,  251,971  • 
fleptanbar,  134,069  i  October,  39,306  (  NoTember,  23,787 ;  December, 
lM2*.-<'' Kew  Bnlletln.")  ' 


YOBESHIBB. 

The  accident  of  circumstanoee  brought  me  near  IHchmoud 
reoentty,  and  having  an  honr  to  apare  I  thought  I  woold  call  on 
MeeBrs.'B.  Mack  Sc  Sona*  at  Cattenck  Bridge.  As  it  was  over  twenty 
years  since  I  had  been  there  before  I  waa  most  aoxioua  to  see  the 
noraeries  again,  and  although  my  visit  was  hurried  I  was  more  than 
repaid  by  the  magnificent  and  enormous  quantity  of  Roses  in  bloom. 
In  one  enclosure  there  were  5  acres  in  full  bloom. 

Messrs.  Mack  &  Sons,  aa  thorough  rosarians,  affirm  that  the  Teas 
should  be  budded  on  the  Briar  only,  and  H.P.  on  the  Manetti, 
and  results  proclaim  the  advantage  of  the  praotice.  All  Meaprt. 
Alex.  Dickeon  &  Sou's  Rosea  are  doing  well.  Our  viait  waa  too  short 
to  obt^n  many  names,  but  Mrs.  J,  Laiog  was  making  marvellons 
growths,  and  Clio,  an  improved  Capt.  Christy,  waa  simply  flourishing, 
whilst  Mrs.  W,  A.  Richardson  waa  revelling  and  covered  with  blooms, 
as  well  as  Oloire  de  Dijon.  Altogether  30  acres  are  devoted  here  to 
Brses,  on  a  Icamy  soil  over  gravel ;  at  Soorton,  another  nursery 
belonging  to  tbe  firm,  there  are  35  acraa  on  a  loaiu  over  cUy,  and 
this  year,  the  season  being  so  dry,  the  Roeee  have  been  grand. 
Altogether  over  HOO  varieties  are  grown.  We  forgot  to  mention  that 
over  175,000  stocks  for  Roaea  waa  planted  in  1898. 

Since  my  last  visit  Mr.  Mack  has  rebuilt  his  bouse,  which  ia  very 
pictureaque,  the  deeign  Iwing  a  mixture  of  Swlas  and  Cheahim,  and  a 
most  beaotiful  buildiog  it  is,  and  the  well-kept  lawns  in  frout  of  It 
and  the  maze  adjoining  give  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman'a 
private  eitale  than  a  nnrseij. 

I  wonld  advise  any  of  your  readera  who  are  Roeo  struck  in  coming 
north  not  to  miss  this  splendid  sight  The  nuraeriea  are  within 
300  yards  of  the  station,  where  trains  frequently  paas.  The  proprietor! 
will  give  anyone  a  moat  hearty  welcome,  and  Catterick  Bridge  ia 
itself  qufto  a  floral  treat.  The  genial  stationmaster,  Mr.  J.  Jeffrey, 
ha*  for  four  yea»  consecutively  won  the  first  prize  for  tbe  besuti^ 
way  tbe  station  is  kept,  and  the  flower  garden  in  wbicit  beds  filled 
with  the  usual  summer  bedding  plants  and  the  well-kept  turf  is  a 
treat  in  itself.— Bkrnabd  Cowan. 

Cliubtko  Robes. 
Rosss  ant  exceedingly  effective  flowering  plants,  because  they 
furnish  a  crop  of  beautiful  blooms  suitable  for  outting,  ix  the  flowers, 
if  left  to  hang  u^ion  tbe  bushes,  are  decorative.  Some  varieties  produce 
flowers  in  suocessicn,  aitd  these  for  general  purpoaes  are  most  useful, 
as  fiey  fumiah  a  reasotiable  number  of  fiowera  at  various  times. 

The  culture  of  Roues  on  walla  )a  comparatively  easy,  provided  tha 
aspect  b  good,  light  abundant,  and  the  soil  generous.  The  space  ict 
training  the  Roses  on  may  be  exceptionally  ample  and  favourably 
situated,  but  if  the  medium  for  tbe  roots  is  not  suitable  the  results 
will  be  unsttt  is  factory.  The  majority  of  climbing  Roses  will  thrive 
vigoroualy  if  the  soil  is  deep  and  fairly  moi^tt,  and  at  the  same  time 
well  drained.  Overhanging  projections,  which  prevent  rain  reaching 
the  aoil,  OS  well  aa  the  proximity  of  Urge  trees  and  shrubs,  are  not 
conducive  to  continuous  healthy  growth,  as  the  roots  of  the  latter 
abstract  tbe  larger  part  of  the  food  aod  moisture.  To  grow  climbing 
Rosea  well,  therefore,  the  soil  must  be  deeply  broken  up,  and  a  fair 
quantity  of  decomposed  manure  worked  io.  A  space  4  feet  square  ia 
not  too  much  to  prepare  in  this  way,  as  it  will  give  the  plants  a  good 
start.  Should  the  aurrounding  soil  iilso  he  good  tbe  roots  of  the 
Yifoe^  will  in  ti:ne  penetrate  this,  forming  strong  tap  roots,  which  will 
promote  vigorous  shoota  of  great  length. 

South  and  west  walia  ought  to  \»  planted  with  climbing  Teas 
and  Koisetto  Roses,  8  m  9  feet  apart  Autumn  is  the  beat  time  to 
plant,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Strong,  but  not  too  Urge,  planU 
must  be  used. 

The  beat  Teas  for  the  purpose  are  Glmre  de  Dijon,  one  of,  if  not 
the  moflt  generally  cultivated  Roaes  for  walls.  It,  ia  a  very  hardy 
variety,  and  tbe  flowers  are  very  sweetly  toa-sceuted.  The  colour  is 
buCf.  It  is  seen  thriving  in  positions  where  many  others  would  not 
succeed.  Reine  Marie  Ileoriette  has  blooms  of  a  deep  cherry  red. 
It  is  a  vigorous  variety,  and  the  Bowers  conlraat  well  with  Gloire  da 
Dijon.  Cheahunt  Hybrid  is  a  good  dark  coloured  Rose  of  a  cherry- 
carmine  colour.  A  good  yellow  Tea  Rose  for  walls  is  Madame  Beraid, 
fcwn  yellow.  The  deepest  yellow  colonred  Koeea  are  found  amongst 
the  Noisettes.  The  best  white  ie  undoubtedly  Climbing  Nipbetoa. 
This  is  a  pure  white  Tea.  It  has  the  recommendation  of  being  K 
robust  grower,  and  blooms  freely. 

A  handsome  Noisette,  especially  in  the  bud,  is  William  Allen 
Richardson.  A  robuet  bealtby  plant  will  continue  to  produce  hlooma 
over  a  long  period  of  a  deep  orange  colour.    Like  many  other  Rceea, 
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when  the  blooms  are  fully  open  they  are  not  so  beantiful.  L'Ideal  is 
a  first-class  Noisette  Rose  for  walls.  It  is  yellow  tinted  and  oran^se 
red,  and  the  blooms  are  sweet  scented.  The  beet  white  Noisette  for  walls 
is  Aim^e  Viberi,  a  grand  climbiog  RoKe,  bearing  large  clusters  of  flowers. 

The  Polyantha  section  of  Roses  has  recently  given  an  exceptionally 
good  dpcoratire  Rose  named  Crimson  Rambler.  It  is  of  very  vigorouss 
growth,  and  produces  clusters  of  bright  crimson  flowers  arrang^  in  a 
pyramidal  form. 

The  class  of  Roses  which'  should  be  planted  to  cover  unsightly 
walls  or  objects,  and  which  require  little  or  no  pruning,  are  the 
Ayrshire  or  Evergreen  section.  They  are  very  yigorous  in  growth,  aod 
bloom  abundantly  when  left  alone.  The  best  varieties  are  Alice  Gray, 
Dundee  Rambler;  both  these  are  white  and  pio^.  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  is  white,  and  splendens  white  edged  with  red.  The  above  are 
Ayrshire  Roses.  Of  the  Evergieen  varieties  Felicity  Perpetu^,  creamy 
white ;  PrinocFs  Marie,  deep  pink ;  and  Rampante,  white,  are  excollent. 

When  climbing  Roses  becorre  firmly  ef>tablished  in  the  soil  they 
are  certain  to  produce  vigorous  shoots.  Dryness  at  the  roota  i«  more 
fatal  to  free  growth  than  anything,  and  more  favourable  to  attacks  of 
mildew.  If  possihle  afford  water  in  abundance  to  the  roots,  also 
liquid^  manure,  and  spread  a  mulch  over  the  soil  of  rich  and  generous 
material,  which  can  be  washed  in. 

Tiain-in  the  long  strong  shoots  of  Tias  and  Noisettes,  cutting  out 
wood  that  is  exhausted,  weak,  end  likely  to  crowd  the  t«ees.  Well 
ripened  wood  will  always  produce  flowers,  therefore  see  that  sun  and 
air  can  reach  tbe  best  shoots.— E.  D.  S. 

Exhibition  and  Lecture  on  Roses. 

In  pnrsuance  of  the  scheme  inaugurated  by  the  Dumfriesshire 
and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society,  an  exhibition  of  flowers, 
followed  by  a  lecture  on  Roses,  was  held  in  Dumfries  on  8rd  August 
niie  leading  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  a  magnincent  collection  of 
Rose  blooms  tAa^wn  by  Messrs.  T.  Smith  &  Sons,  Stranraer.  Messrs. 
Palmer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Annan,  N.B.,  alpo  showed  g.x)d  Roses.  Mr. 
James  Kennedy,  Greenbrae,  Dumfries,  had  Carnations  of  high  quality, 
which  showed  evidence  of  cultivation  of  the  best  kind.  Messrs.  Kerr 
Bros.,  Dumfriea,  bad  fine  herbaceous  plants,  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  and 
Carnations.  Mr.  James  Service,  Dumfries,  made  an  interesting  show  of 
Sweet  Peas,  which  formed  a  large  collection.  Messrs.  T.  Kennedy  &  Co., 
Dumfries,  had  a  good  exhibit  of  herbaceous  flowers  and  Dahlias. 

Mr.  J.  MacEmnon,  Terregles  Gardens,  presided  at  the  well-attended 
lecture.  The  latter  was  delivered  by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  jun,,  of  Stranraer, 
and  was  an  able  expofition  of  the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  with 
valuable  information  about  stocks  and  other  important  que^tion8  in 
the  culture  of  the  Rose.  A  useful  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr. 
Smith's  views  were  generally  approved,  and  he  was  heartily  thanked 
for  his  paper.    The  meeting  was  very  well  attended. 


ONION  CULTURE. 


One  would  suppose,  after  the  numerous  contributions  that  have 
appeared  testifying  to  the  good  results  subsequent  upon  raising  Onions 
under  glass,  that  the  practice  would  be  now  common.  It  is,  however, 
a  remarkable  fact  that  many  gardeners  are  quite  unaware  of  the 
practice  pursued,  either  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  bulk  of  the 
Onion  crop,  or  as  an  almost  certain  way  of  circumventing  the  Onion 
maggot.  The  practice  of  raising  plants  on  hotbeds  is  not  new,  and  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago  it  was  recommended  as  an  approved  method  of  pro- 
ducing Onions  at  once  heavy  and  insect  resisting.  At  the  same  time 
the  system  of  sowing  in  anturan  for  stock  to  transplant  in  spring  was 
in  vogue,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  method  which  attracted 
the  greater  number  of  followers — that  is,  if  we  may  judge  from  its 
continuing  in  practice  till  the  present  day,  while  tbe  otber  was  allowed 
to  fall  into  disuetude. 

While  having  a  personal  liking  for  the  system  of  raising  plants 
in  spring,  it  may  no  doubt  be  objectionable  to  not  a  few,  on  account 
of  its  adding  a  little  to  the  load  at  a  season  when  the  last  straw  may 
be  laid  on  at  any  moment,  and  to  these  autumn  sowing  can  therefore 
t)e  safely  commended.  Tbe  chief  objection  to  sowing  now  is  the 
facility  with  which  the  young  planta  in  early  summer  turn  from  bulb 
extension  to  the  production  of  flower  heads.  That,  however,  is 
largely  a  question  of  treatment,  and  it  is  worth  noticins;  ihat  the 
initial  propulsion  in  the  latter  direction  is  very  commonly  due  to 
thick  seeding.  Little  is  mentioned  of  premature  flowering  by  the 
older  gardeners,  who  sowed  broadcast  in  prepared  beds,  and  always  so 
thinly  that  every  little  plant  had  room  for  healthy  development. 
The  newer  system  of  sowing  in  lines  has  brought  with  it  the  regretable 
practice  of  sucb  thick  scattering  that  the  young  plsnts  are  starved 
into  precocious  flowering,  and  valuable  as  the  practice  is  when 
intelligently  pursued,  it  is  in  that  respect  to  be  deplored  that  drill- 
cultivation  is  eo  largely  followed. 

For  the  reason  juat  given,  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the 
seeds  be  sown  broadcast.  A  comparatively  small  extent  of  ground 
will  produce  several  thotisand  plants,  and  as  the  labour  of  keeping  the 


bed  clean  and  free  from  weeds  will  be  very  slight,  there  is  no  valid  respott 
why  in  this  one  crop  a  reversion  to  an  old  practice  should  not  tak'e- 
plaoe;  If,  however,  sowing  in  rows  be  determined  on,  seed  thinly,  or 
at  least  after  the  seedlings  are  well  up  thin  these  to  a  reasonable- 
extent.  The  time  generally  reoommended  for  autumn  sowing  Is  the 
end  of  August  or  the  first  week  in  September.  It  may  occur  as  early 
as  July,  however,  but  In  this  case  a  variety  slow  to  bolt,  such,  as 
James*  Keiaping,  should  be  selected  in  preference  to  those  of  the  Spanish 
type.  Or  if  a  cold  frame  can  be  utilised,  sowing  may  be,  on  the  other 
hand,  deferred  until  the  b<^nning  of  October.  In  any  case,  the  soil 
must  be  prepared  before  sowing  ty  thorough  pnlverisation,  and  if  in  an 
insufficiently  fertile  condition  a  slight  dressing  of  spent  manni^ 
will  be  advantageous.  The  soil,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  should  be 
slightly  compressed  by  treading;  but  ibis  it  is  pqesible  and  easy  to- 
overdo,  more  especially  if  the  soil  is  damp. 

Some  cultivators  deprecate  growing  Onions  cm  any  system  of 
transplantation  on  account  of  the  extra  labour  they  suj^tpose 
must  be  entailed,  and  so  thi-y  go  on  preparing  ground  «f«|r5r 
spring,  thin  their  crops,  and  do  battle  with  a  foe  that  is  always  more 
or  less  victorious,  and  end  tbe  season  with  anything  between  half  a 
crop  and  nothing.  Tbe  fact  is  this  **  extra  labour*'  is  a  bugbear,  and 
they  are  frightened  for  an  imaginary  something  that  does  not  exist. 
Some  gardeners,  no  doubt,  give  themselves  a  vast  amount  of  labour 
transplanting  into  boxes  and  growing  their  plants  for  weeks  when* 
they  would  be  quite  as  happy  in  the  open  garden.  But  such  labour  1^ 
unnecessary,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  earliest  moment  the  ^lant  can 
be  placed  out,  the  weather  being  propitious  and  the  soil  in  condition,, 
the  better  they  succeed*  For  this  reason  autumn  sown  stock  should 
bo  transplanted  as  early  in  March  as  possible,  and  January  raised  planta- 
in April. 

Another  point  in  their  culture,  perhaps,  worth  mentioning,  and  of 
importance  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  bulbs,  is  that  of  feeding. 
I  have  no  objection  to  highly  manured  ground,  juicy  cow  manure  in- 
quantity,  and  a  dressing  of  superphosphate  when  the  plants  are- 
put  out,  in  addition,  because  we  cannot  secure  nicely  flavoured  Ooions 
on  anything  short  of  high  cultivation.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  is  safe  to 
stop  at  the  original  preparation,  and  this  more  especially  in  northern 
districts.  The  summer  treatment  therefore  would  be  confined  to> 
repeatedly  stirring  the  ground,  and  towards  September  watching  that? 
a  second  growth  does  not  succeed  a  period  of  rainy  weather.  The 
treatment  in  this  case  is  an  easing  of  the  roots  of  the  bulbs,  but  in 
ordinary  circumstances  this  will  seldom  be  required.  The  old  practice 
of  bending  the  leaves  is  good,  but  it  merits  a  thoughtful  application,, 
not  crushing  them  suddenly,  but  pressins;  them  geutly  down,  going 
over  the  plants  twice  at  intervals.  This  undoubtedly  promotes 
the  ripening  of  the  bulbs,  which  should  be  completed  when  the  crop 
is  li'ted  by  laying  it  thinly  on  trellises  of  wood  till  the  process  is 
completed.  The  large  growing  varieties,  of  which  Excelsior  is  one  of 
the  best  for  ordinary  kitchen  use,  keep  quite  as  well  as  the  smaller 
varieties.  * 

Regarding  the  value  of  sowing  in  autumn  or  under  glass  in  early 
spring  as  a  means  of  stayii^g  the  maggot  there  can  be  no  question. 
Maggots  are  no  doubt  to  be  found,  but  the  bulbs  throw  them  off, 
and  generally  the  wounds  heal  without  causing  st^  material  damage.. 
Three  years  ago,  after  having  sown  none  in  the  open  during  the  pre- 
ceding three  years,  I  sowed  some  in  the  usual  way  at  one  end  of  the 
quarter  containing;  the  transplanted  plants.  Maggots  cleared  off  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  former,  and  left  the  others.— R.  P.  Brotherston. 

Spring  and  Winter  Onions. 
I  WAS  much  interested  in  the  note  on  the  above  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  correspondeuce  column,  psge  111,  because  it  is  » 
matter  which  at  present  is  open  to  discussion.  So  popular  is  the 
method  of  raising  Onions  under  glass  becoming  that  in  many  village 
competitions  growers  who  still  adopt  the  old  system  have  no  chance 
whatever  with  the  more  up-to-date  competitors.  In  some  places  the 
members  of  gardening  societies  have  been  discouraged  from  raising 
their  Onions  early  and  tranaplanting,  and  exhibitors  have  been  dis- 
qualifiid  on  the  ground  that  the  bulbs  were  not  spring  sown.  Both 
these  courses  are  obviously  wrong  and  not  consistent  with  the  aims  of 
a  gardening  society.  These  institutions  are  supposed  to  be  for  the 
improvement  of  horticulture,  and  the  main  idea  of  any  man  who  ci:d- 
tivates  a  garden,  no  matter  whether  large  or  small,  should  be  to  obtaii^ 
the  heaviest  possible  weight  of  good  produce  from  the  piece  of  ground 
he  works.  If  by  going  to  the  trouble  to  raise  and  transplant  his 
Onions  he  can  effect  [the  afore-mentioned  object,  then  all  the  more 
credit  to  him,  but  to  disqualify  a  man  for  doing  his  best  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  departed  from  a  time-honoured  rule,  is  putting  a 
premium  on  his  industry  and  does  not  savour  of  encouragement.  The 
editorial  suggestion  that  three  classes  for  Onions  should  be  provided 
instead  of  two  would  make  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  to  throw 
Onions  out  of  a  spring  sown  class  because  they  were  raised  in  a  green- 
house, frame,  or  perhaps  in  a  cottage  window,  is  in  my  opinion  very 
unfair. — (t.  H.  II. 
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Rbcbnt  It  BATHBB  IN  LOKDOS.— Storm*  bar*  beM  (raqiwat  b 
Lmjh  dariBg  the  pad  tvw  dsyi,  and.  u  nMal,  ban  TarM  con^dM- 
iblr  it  Mnrttf.  Od  SaCarday ,  Sondar,  and  Hoadar  tbars  war*  ahowari, 
batoa  Ibe  l^^tr  da^  Mpaeiall;  tb(j  war*  T«rj  ligbt.  Tanday  opanad 
dull  and  ooDlar,  bat  wai  biilliantlj  fiae  latar.  At  tba  tim*  of  pilng  lo 
pTMi  OD  Wednaadaj  i|  waa  dond^. 

RoTAi,  HOBTICULTFRAL  SfN^iETT.— The  aaxtFrait  and  Floral 

Efedag  or  tha  Rojal  Honloultnral  Social;  win  bs  held  on  ToMiiaj, 
Aggut  IStb,  io  the  Drill  Hall.  Jamaa  Biraal,  WsMailular,  1  to  5  ph. 
TWie  will  be  a  ketnre  on  •■Pninln|>;'  b;  Mr.  R.  F.  BrotheriCoo,  at 
S  P.M. 

Heukbocallts  aitkantiaca  HAJOB.— ThU  ii  one  of  Ihe  beit 

fcrm*  of  tite  Daj  Lilj.  Tha  bloomi  are  qoite  S  hiabe*  aproai,  ibiplj  In 
ptttl,  bnt  111  p«at  cbarmliiticoloDr.  anexMptianall*  rich  orange  yellow. 
The  ipvwth  ii  all  that  oonld  be  deiirad,  and  tba  foliage  U  robtM  and 
-S.  P. 


CiPEBU?.— The  humoroui  dwsllen  in  "  Enn'a  fair  Ida  "  ha*e 

lone  been  dutingaiihed  lor  thfii  natural  apUtad*  Id  "inising"  tbtOK* 
geaeralljin  their  inimitable  way.  It  i>,  tbcr<rora,aIl  the  mot*  inierMling  to 
Gad  "K^"  of  Dab  tin,  palling  me  right(piga(l9)in  regard  to  the  Egyptian 
Fipjrai,  I  wrote  from  memorT,  whioh  It  seema  in  Ihii  loalanee  playrd 
me  falie.  Manj  Ihankt,  genial  penman  aoroia  the  Iri*h  Cbaonel,  for 
jonr  picaiing  note.— H.  D. 

BtkawbebbT    Cultcbb.— Keeping  up  the  excellent  idea  of 

"tomparing  note*"  I  maj  lay  that  tbii  leaeon  hai  not  beennfaTonr- 
ibla  ooe.  Royal  Sovereign,  Aufcnita  Nicaiae,  and  I.ateit  of  All  conititnte 
my  three  bedi,  which  are  mored  all  o*er  the  garden  like  other  crop*, 
nnujaing  only  two  yeir*  In  the  aime  place,  Tfae  mnnera  are  taken  aa 
early  ai  pcuible,  and  are  planted  ooi,  wall  rooted,  in  Auguit,  Soma 
•ny  fine  fruiti  are  oblaintd  the  firit  year  after,  hnl  the  following  mbiod 
giret  ihe  main  orop.  It  doe*  DOt  pay  to  allow  the  plant*  to  remain 
asotbcr  year.— T.  W.  Beaton. 

Cabkation  St.  Akne's. — Tbii  li  a  nrw  border  rarigty,  that 

bu  emaoated  from  the  Emerald  lile,  and  ol  which  Meun.  W.  WaUon 
and  Sonii,  Clontarf,  leed  nt  a  Dnmber  of  llgwere.  Lord  Ardilaan'a 
eipabiG  gardener,  Mr.  A.  Campbell,  at  Si,  Anne'i  relied  the  Tariely,  and 
it  wBi  named  alter  tba  ntato  by  (be  direol  witb  of  Lady  Arditaun.  The 
lowere  are  of  medinm  lize,  and  of  a  pacaliar  heliotrope  ihade,  and 
(ortanately  are  aweetly  icented.  The  apike*  tent  pror*  St.  Anne'*  to  be 
(xeeptionally  flonfeioui — indeed,  a  little  more  diibudding  wonld  hare 
malted  in  coniiderably  larger  Sower*.  The  caljx  doea  not  appear 
prone  to  tplltting.  A*  It  i*  of  a  colour  that  it  jD*t  now  fiihionable,  we 
■liiDk  the  rariaiy  ahould  become  popular. 

Cut  Flowebs  at  Eocth   Pabe,  Re  in  ate.— Although  thli 

local  exhibiiion  ii  cbiaBy  [or  cotlagant,  and  ia  held  in  the  Sooth  Park 
School*,  yet  crery  arailable  inch  of  apace  ii  filled,  and  the  exhibita  are 
act  (Zcelled  of  tbeir  kind*  at  any  limilar  ahow  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
But  than  are  four  claiee*  with  only  imall  prize*  open  to  tbe  local  gentle- 
Mn'i  gardenan,  one  of  which  i«  lor  bunchea  of  cut  flowera,  dlitinot. 
Tbera  wars  fonr  ataad*  of  twelve  each,  >et  up  at  tha  recent  abow  on 
Angcft  5lh,  and  aa  each  bauch  wa*  ihiiwn  in  a  tube  orTase  atanding  on 
Ike  table,  a  rnlly  remarkably  Sue  display  wm  made.  I  did  not  take 
aole  of  the  competitor*'  name*,  bn:  all  were  good,  the  oollection 
placed  Br«t  being  *peei*lly  so.  The  whole  made  a  beautiful  bank  of 
flowera,  aud  thow  who  abow  their  bunchei  crowded  into  boxe*  would  do 
veil  to  copy  the  South  Park  gardenera  in  their  melhodaof  exhibiting  it 
Ibry  want  to  win  prize*,  for  box  colIectiooB  haie  no  chance  whaterrr 
•gtbut  fine  banohea  of  good  flowera  tha*  diiplayed.  It  ba*  been  my  lot  to 
•ee  thi*  *eaacD  many  very  meagre  bloom*  of  faiion*  dcacriplions  aet  up  in 
Inin  both  singly  and  in  banchei,  utterly  davoid  of  beanly.  Show  oom- 
nitlce*,  eipecielly  tboae  biviag  control  of  ooKager*'  aocieties,  would  find 
l>aBc)iM  of  bIx  annual*,  *ix  hardy  border  flower*,  and  of  *is 
gncahouae  or  tender  flower*,  *et  up  in  *****  or  r)*****,  in  lepaMle 
cU«te*  to  faniiah  far  mora  beauty  and  rariety  than  an  seen  In  tbe  poor 
tUiga  often  found  in  or  on  boxa*  at  the**  exhibition*. — A  D. 


GASDBKnto   Appointmbht— Mr.  B,  DookeitU,  hr   many 

y«ar«  garthikM-  to  O,  W,  Palmar,  Ew]..  ILP.,  Bhnbont,  Reading,  b«* 
remared  aa  gaHener  to  tbe  aame  geDllemH  at  MarlatoD  Hauae,  «eBr 
Nawbary,  Berk*.  Mr,  William  Parker  ba*  been  engaged  a*  gardener  at 
Eloihnnt. 

Kaupbtbad  Obben   fob   the  Public— A  movement  faa* 

bMO  Initialed  in  Hampalead  for  pnrchaalng  a  pan  of  tfae  old  Hampatecd 
Orean  on  Hareratoek  Hill  for  tb*  pnblio.  A  portion  waa  giren  ap  for  . 
lb*  tile  of  St.  Slapbait'a  Cbnroh,  and  aaother  imall  comer  ha*  been 
dedicated  to  the  public,  but  the  oentn  portion,  about  an  aora  io  tit ', 
ooDtalabg  tome  Ado  tnei,  baa  baen  bought,  *a7i  a  eontemporary,  by  a 
priTBl*  purcbaaer  with  die  Idea  of  making  tha  Graen  public  property. 
.  The  |iriae  paid  waa  XT500. 

Buttonhole  Bouquets.— The  grealMt  miitak*  that  aan  be 

made  in  arranging  amali  bouqaet*  for  gentlemen'*  battoBholea  1* 
erowding.  A  eingle  floeer  of  an  Orehid,  or  aaiaglecorymbof  aoch  a 
plant  a*  Hoya  balla  makea  a  far  prettier  bonqaet  than  tho*a  ia  four 
differant  kioda  of  flowera,  bnnohed  *o  that  nnthing  ahowa  ita  proper 
character.  Yet  whenever  a  aootety  offen  priie*  for  the**  the  majority  of 
competitor*  are  not  aatiafird  nnleaa  thay  set  half  a  dozen  Qowen  la  each, 
and  Ihe  result  i*  a  bnnch  that  would  charm  an  amorou*  ploughman.  A 
nnaaber  of  Orchids  are  grown  that  are  really  excelient  for  the  pnrpoee  ; 
Bouvardia*  egun  are  very  One,  a  aiugle  corymb  of  B.  Alfred  Neuuer  or 
Pmldest  QarSeld  making  a  charming  buttonbolD.  .\.bout  half  a  doaen  . 
bloom*  of  Plumbago  capMuia  agdn  i*  pretty  lor  anyone  who  like*  a 
bio*  flower,  and  there  are  many  thing*  wore*  than  a  cbirice  Carnation 

or  Picoiae. — Florist. 

Models   of    Fbdits    and    Flowbbs   fbom    ahbotna. — 

Through  tbe  kindneai  of  Dr.  Trenb,  -.he  Director  of  the  Botaaic  Qarden, 
Bnlteniorg,  Java,  we  hare  recently,  *ay*  the  "  Kew  Bulletin,"  been  enabled 
to  add  many  inlareeting  apedmeni  to  the  muteum  collection*.  Some 
examj^et  of  artiUcial  fruit*  and  miniature  tree*  from  Ajibolna,  where 
they  are  aaid  to  be  regular  article*  of  commerce,  are  of  tpecial  r^ue.  The 
trait*  are  formed  of  the  pith  of  SnaeTola  Kcenigi,  TtM,  a  *hrab  with 
*ucaulent  «tem«,  disiribntad  over  Tropical  E.  A*ia,  Aaatralia,  and 
Polyiwila ;  and  the  foliage  i*  repreaented  by  feathen.  Tha  mannfaolure  ' 
of  theae  artlolea  la  not  s  modem  introduolion,  aa  a  refereno*  to  tbe 
"Harbarium  Amboinense."  vol.  iv,,  p.  117,  will  ihow.  Bumpbiua  there 
give*  an  interetting  acoooat  of  the  u*ei  of  thii  plant.  In  "Hooker'* 
Journal  of  Botany  and  Kaw  Garden  MiHwllauy"  (vol.  ir.,  )85S,  p.  MB), 
the  employmenl  of  thia  plant  for  the  manuFaotare  of  artificial  flower*  i« 
alao  referred  to  aa  being  fully  deicribed  by  Ramphiua  before  1690. 

The  Joubnal  of  the  Kew  Gcild.— No.  8  of  thli  Jooroal 

1*  juat  to  band,  and  it  i*  ccnaialy  one  of  lb*  mo*t  intereating  that 
ba*  been  publiabed.  A*  a  frcntiapieee  ■*  giren  a  lifelike  portrait  of 
Mr.  W.  Botliug  Hem*l«y,  F.R.8.,  who  hta  recently  aueoeeded  Mr.  J.  O. 
Baker  aa  keeper  of  the  Herbarium  al  Caw.  A  brief  akelob  accorn- 
paniei  the  illuitratioD.  Then,  too,  is  given  a  report  for  the  year 
1898-99,  in  which  the  Committee  con*idera  tfae  progrel*  to  be  genenlty 
(ati*taotary.  Note*  are  inoluded  of  the  varloua  mealing^  of  the  Guild, 
of  apooial  features  in  the  garden*,  and  of  Kewlta*  past  and  present. 
IllualnUoni  are  not  perbapi  *tiiBcienlly  Dumerana,  but  are  of  eicellent 
ataudard.  We  observe  that  tbe  Committee  deplores  a  decraaae  in  annual 
aubtcripticua,  but  we  lru*t  that  at  the  next  general  mreliog  the  ltd*  will 
have  taroed,  and  additional  member*  will  be  a  canae  for  oongratulation. 
A  list  of  old  Kewlta*  i*  given  at  the  end  of  the  journal,  but  ihera  I* 
no  apparent  indication  aa  to  whether  or  not  they  are  member*  of  the 
Guild.     Mr,  W.  Wataon  U  the  Secretary. 

-  Clbthba  ABBOBBA. — For  a  tool  greenhouie  or  eontervatory 
tbi*  make*  a  very  uaeful  plant  at  all  time*  of  the  year.  In  winter  it*  , 
handsome,  deep  graen,  gloaay  eTcrgrsen  foliage  makei  it  a  good  plant  for 
grouping  with  forced  dacldnou*  ahrnb*,  while  in  ■ummar,  when  amothered 
with  it*  large  panicle*  of  Lily  of  tbe  Valley-like  flowers,  it  I*  one  of  tb* 
ahowi**t  of  greenhouie  plant*.  Introduced  from  Madeira  upward*  of  a 
oentury  ago  it  wa*  grown  largely  in  many  place*,  when  oool  bouse  plant* 
were  more  popular  than  at  present.  Although  it  can  be  well  grown  and 
flowered  aa  a  buah  in  a  small  pot  it  n  seen  at  ita  best  when  planted  out  or 
given  a  large  tub  ;  In  thii  way  tbe  foliage  ia  much  better  and  the  panicles 
of  flower*  finer.  Wb»  planted  tba  root*  ahould  ba  pruned  every  three 
or  four  year*,  oth^rwl*e  airong  growth  will  be  made  at  tha  expense  oF 
flower*.  Wben  pat  in  a  tub  loam,  peat,  and  a  little  omibeil  bone*  shonid 
be  u*ed  for  the  aompo*t,  aDd  when  the  tab  i*  well  filled  with  root*  liquid 
manure  should  be  giren  frequently.  Beside*  the  type  there  1*  a  variety 
with  pretty  golden  rariagated  foli^e. — W.  D. 
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Iris  Mokt  Blanc— This  variety  of  the  English  tection  of  Iris 

is  one  of  the  best  fcr  the  open  border  in  the  month  of  Jane,  The  pure 
white  blossoms,  each  with  a  taint  yeHow  stripe,  are  very  showy  and  useful 
for  cutting,  as  they  last  a  long  time  in  water.— B.  W. 

Hblbnium  Bolandbri. — ^A  rree*flowering  border  plant  that  is 

de^rving  of  extended  oultiration  is  H.  Bolauderi.  The  deep  black  disc  and 
pale  yellow  petals  render  it  an  object  of  great  attraction.  In  growth  it 
reaches  S  feet  in  height,  and  in  the  profusion  of  its  blossoms  it  is  all  that 
€  )ald  be  desired.— £.  M. 

IBLB  OF  Wight.— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Itie  of  Wight 

Horticultural  Improrement  Association  was  held  at  Newport  on  Saturday, 
Br.  J.  Groves,  B.A.,  J.P^  presided  over  a  fair  attendance  of  members. 
Kr.  T.  Robinson  of  Hildyards,  Sandown,  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Culti- 
TatioD  of  Grapes,*^  dealing  with  the  methods  of  propagation,  making  of 
border*,  and  the  general  requirementi.  The  subsequent  diacussion  was 
taken  part  in  by  the  Chairman  and  Messrs.  Midlane,  Gollitter,  and  others. 
The  exhibits  staged  consisted  of  seedling  Gannas  by  Mr.  J.  H.  SUsbury 
of  Shanklifi ;  spikes  of  Agapanthus  umbellatns  by  Mr,  G.  H.  Honey- 
bourne  of  St.  Wilfred's.  Ryde ;  Lilium  auratum  by  Mr.  W.  Dyer,  Broad- 
lands^  Newport ;  and  plants  of  Delphiniums  staged  by  Mr.  H.  Webber, 
Newport.  The  adjudicators,  Messrs.  CoUister  and  Robinson,  awarded  a 
F.C.C.  to  the  seedling  Cannes,  and  a  eertifieate  for  oultural  merit  to  the 
Delphinioms.  A  thoroughly  enjoyable  evening  was  brought  to  a  6tting 
•cmclnsion  by  votes  of  thanks  being  accorded  to  the  essayist  and  the 
exhibitors.  The  subject  for  the  next  monthly  meeting  will  be  *'  Garden 
insects." 

Trips  to  the  Continent.  —There  csn  be  no  doubt  that  the 

aplendid  facilities  that  are  now  provided  by  our  great  railway  systems 
have  done  immense  service  to  holiday  makers  by  al'owing  them  for  a 
moderate  outlay  to  quickly  reach  any  desirable  place  at  home  or  on  the 
continent.  In  catering  in  the  most  up-to-date  manner  for  the  travelling 
public  the  Great  Eastern  Riilway  Company  must  be  acoorded  a  very 
prominent  position.  Not  only  can  one.  reach  the  many  places  of  beauty 
and  interest  in  East  Anglia  quickly  and  cheaply,  but  by  the  aid  of  the 
now  celebrated  Hook  of  Holland  route  they  tap  the  continent  with  an 
expedition  that  would  scarcely  have  been  deemed  possible  a  few  years 
ago.  The  Company,  however,  not  only  carries  the  travellers  comfortably, 
but  with  the  experienced  aid  of  Mr.  Percy  Lindley  acts,  as  guide  and 
adriser.  This  is  done  through  the  medium  of  exoellently  printed  and 
admirably  illustrated  handbookn,  of  which  we  now  have  three  before  us. 
The  descriptive  matter  of  the  scenery,  the  roads,  and  towns  is  dear 
«nd  readable,  aod  is  so  full  of  useful  information  that  all  persons  con- 
templating trips  should  write  to  the  continental  department  of  the  G.E.R. 
Liverpool  Street  Station  for  the  books,  which  csn  be  read  and  utilised  to 
the  advantsge  and  comfort  of  every  traveller. 

The  Influbnce  of  Camphor  in  the  Germination  of 

Seeds.— From  time  to  time  in  the  past  certain  discoverici  have  been  made 
in  horticulture  which  have  attracted  transient  attention  merely  from  their 
novelty  and,  being  regarded  as  trivial  and  unimportant,  have  lieen  cast  aside 
and  almost  forgotten,  without  being  followed  up  to  any  useful  conclusion. 
But  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  pronounce  as  trivial  any  fact  in 
nature  that  is  imperfectly  understood.  Very  many  years  ago  it  was 
discovered  and  recorded  that  water  saturated  with  camphor  had  a 
remarkable  influence  on  the  germination  of.  seeds.  There  the  matter 
was  dropped.  But  s  German^the  German  scientists  are  patient  investi- 
gators— having  observed  a  record  of  this  effect  of  camphor,  took  up  the 
olue  and  pursued  -it  to  learn  whither  it  would  lead.  He  took  seeds  of 
various  sorts,  some  being  tliree  or  four  years  old  and  possessing  but  a 
slight  degree  of  vitality,  and  placed  them  between  sheets  of  blotting 
psper.  Some  of  the  sheets  he  moistened  with  pure  water  and  others 
with  camphorated  water.  In  many  cases  the  seeds  did  not  swell  at  all 
under  the  inflacDce  of  the  simple  moisture,  but  in  every  case  they 
germinated  when  they  were  subjected  to  the  camphor  solution.  Extend- 
ing the  tests  to  different  kinds  of  garden  seeds,  old  and  new,  the  result 
always  showed  a  singular  awakening  of  dormant  vitality,  and  a  wonderful 
quickening  in  growth.  The  young  plants  thus  stimulated  continued  to 
Increase  in  growth  and  development  with  a  vigour  and  rivacity  much 
b  tyond  that  of  those  « hich  were  not  so  treated.  Yet,  when  pounded 
camphor  was  mixed  with  the  soil  it  appeared  to  exercise  rather  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  seeds,  the  dose  being  possibly  too  strong.  The  tests  are 
believed  to  have  established  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  camphor  stimulates 
vegetables  as  alcohol  does  animals.  Whether  the  strange  power  this 
dosing  appears  to  possess  over  the  latent  life  of  vegetable  germs  can  be 
turned  to  any  practical  account  in  gardening  is  an  interesting  question. 
—(•'Hrrtlrrd  Times.") 


Herefordshire  Cider  and  Perrt  Fruit.— It  is  proposed 

to  hold  in  Hereford  this  autnnyn  an  eshibitloB  of  eider  and  perry 
fruit,  followed  by  a  conference  on  the  general  subject.  Mr.  Raddiffe 
Cooke,  M.P.,  who  is  Uking  the  lead  in  the  movement,  says; 
*' There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  time  may  eome  when  onr  sue* 
cessors,  if  not  we  ourselves,  may  regret  our  neglect  to  renew  *  and 
extend  our  orchards  of  cider  Apples  and  perry  Pears." 

July  Weather  at  Dowlais.— Rainfall,  0*90  jnch,  which  fell 

on  nine  days.  Greatest  fall,  030  on  the  1st  Same  period  189d,  1*02  inch. 
Temperature,  in  the  shade,  71*806*'.  Highest,  83**,  on  the  80th  ;  lowest, 
38®,  on  the  27th.  There  were  six  sunless  days.  The  wind  was  in  the 
S.W.  on  twenty-live  dayp.  A  hot  dry  month,  with  the  wind  quiet  on  the 
whole. — Wm.  Mabbott. 

> 

Sussex  Weather.— The  total  rainfall  at  Stonehurst,  Ardingly, 

for  July  was  2-62  inches,  being  0*04  inch  below  the  average.  The 
heariest  fall  was  1*48  inch,  on  the  23rd,  whieh  fell  in  half  an  hour,  with  a 
heavy  thunderstorm.  Rain  fSsll  on  six  days.  The  maximum  temperature 
was  89^  on  the  20th  ;  minimum  48®,  on  the  2nd  and  14th«  Mesn 
maximum  79*11®,  mean  minimum  56*12®  ;  mean  temperature  67*56% 
which  is  5*09®  above  the  average.    An  extremely  hot  dry  month.     Over 

2  inches  of  the  rain  fell  on  two  days,  the  1st  and  23rd  ;  on  the  latter  day 
it  did  very  little  good,  except  on  level  ground  when  the  surfsee  was 
stirred.  The  second  spit  of  onr  free  open  soil  is  now  as  dry  as  the  top 
one.— R.  I.  » 

July  Weather  at  Bblvoir  Castle,  Grantham*— The 

wind  was  in  a  westerly  direction  eighteen  days.  The  total  rainfall  wss 
1*79  inch.  This  fell  on  twelve  days,  and  is  1*03  inch  below  the  average 
for  the  month.  The  greatest  daily  fall  was  0*43  inch  on  the  7th.  Baro- 
meter (corrected  and  reduced)  :  Highest  reading  30*470  inches  on  the  31st 
at  9  A.M. ;  lowest  reading  29*444  inches  on  the  1st  at  9  p.m.  Thermo- 
meters :  Highest  in  the  shade  83®  on  the  1 9th,  lowest  46«  on  the 
5th  ;  mean  of  daily  maxima  71*87^  mean  of  daily  minima  54*32®.  Mesn 
temperature  of  the  month  63*09® ;  lowest  on  the  grass  43®  on  the  5th, 
highest  in  the  sun  139®  on  the  19th.   Mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at 

3  feet  60-41®.  Total  sunshine  211  hours  10  minutes.  There  were  three 
sunless  days.— W.  H.  Divers. 

Thalia  dealbata. — ^It  is  usually  the  custom  to  grow  this 

South  American  aquatic  indoors,  but  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
looks  infinitely  more  at  home  out  of  doors  is  seen  by  the  several  large 
clumps  in  the  lake  and  ponds  at  Kew.  These  were  planted  several 
years  ago,  and  have  grown  and  flowered  well  each  season.  As  long  as 
they  are  covered  in  winter  with  a  few  inches  of  water  aevere  weather 
appears  to  have  no  effect  on  them,  as  they  stood  the  frost  of  1895 
without  injury.  When«  fully  established  and  growing  strongly,  the 
ovate  glaucous-looking  leaves  surmounting  long  slender  petioles  3  feet 
high,  rising  above  which  are  the  elegant  spikes  of  purplish  flowers, 
make  a  most  conspicuous  object,  especially  if  planted  a  little  way  in  the 
water  so  as  to  rise  among  a  mass  of  Nymphasa  or  other  flat*growing 
plant  For  those  who  wish  for  a  variety  of  kardy  aquatics  this  should 
certainly  be  given  a  trial.  If  at  any  time  during  winter  it  is  necessary 
to  empty  a  pond  or  lake  containing  this  plant  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cover 
the  crown  with  a  mound  of  haj'.— K. 

CiSTUfl  FLORENTI17U8.— Observing  a  mention  of  this  plant  on 

page  99,  may  1  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the  plant  which  generally 
bears  the  name  in  gardens  is  certainly  not  C.  florentinus  of  Lamarck's 
Dictionary,  but  one  of  the  varieties  of  Cistus  Lirsutui  (Lamarck), 
probably  the  variety  platysepalus  ?  I  rely  upon  the  most  recent  mono- 
graph of  Cistinese,  by  Willkomm,  published  in  1856.  He  reviews  and 
oritioises  all  the  portraits  in  Saeet's  **Cistinee."  a  better  known  and 
commoner  work.  In  Sweet  there  is  a  good  portrait  of  C.  florentinus 
(tab.  59).  Willkomm,  however,  does  not  believe  in  this  as  a  specier, 
remarking  that  the  characters  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  C.  mons- 
peliensis  (Sweet,  tab.  27).  Willkomm  says  he  has  never  been  able  to 
see  a  living  specimen  of  G,  florentiouf,  and  rather  doubts  its  existence  as 
more  thsn  a  variety  of  C.  monspeliensis.  Sweet  figures\C.  hlvsutus  three 
times  over— viz.,  tab.  19  (the  type),  tab,  47  (var.  platysepalus),  and 
tab.  33  (var.  psilosepalus).  On  referring  to  these  portraits  and  the 
descriptions  of  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  of  thrm  are  much  nearer  the 
Cistus  generally  grown  as  florentinus,  thsn  is  the  true  florentlDus,  as 
represented  and  described  in  Sweet.  The  most  obvious  diflerence  is  in 
the  breadth  and  shape  of  the  leaves.  I  have  only  once  seen  the  true 
florentinus  in  cultivation  ;  thst  was  in  Kew  Gardens,  whrre  it  is  no 
longer  to  be  seen,  though  hirsutns  still  grows  there.— C.  Wolley  Dob 
Edg4  Mali 
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Peach  Hale's  Eably.— As  •  July  and  eirly  August  Peach 

in  a  cool  house  this  bright  and  handsome  Amarioan  yariety  would  be  hard 
to  beat.  It  oomes  in  nieely  as  a  succession  to  Alexander,  Waterloo,  or 
Amsden  June,  and  before  the  ezeellAnt  Peach  Early  Grosse  Mignonne, 
one  of  the  best  that  is  grown.  To  do  Hole's  Early  well,  and  get  the 
edonr  and  flavour  into  the  fruit,  the  tree  must  be  thinly  trained  and  well 
fed.  Then  it  will  carry  as  heavy  and  g^od  a  crop  to  perfection  as  any 
Tsriety  I  know.— C.  H. 

Pkotecting  Posts. — A  new  coating  to  protect  posts  surrounded 

by  esrth  from  rotting,  is  prepared,  according  to  the  Baugewerktzeiiung, 
from  resin,  50  parts ;  finely  crushed  chalk,  40  parts  ;  fine  white  sharp 
ssad,  500  parts  ;  linseed  oil,  4  parts ;  native  red  cnpric  oxide,  1  part ; 
snd  sulphuric  acid,  1  part  First  heat  the  resin,  the  chalk,  the  sand,  and 
the  linseed  oil  in  an  iron  kettle,  then  add  the  oxide  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
with  caution,  mix  everything  carefully,  and  paint  the  wood  with  the  hot 
■«N^  using  a  strong  brush.  If  the  mixture  is  not  liquid  en'iugh,  it  is 
diluted  with  a  little  linseed  o'l.  When  the  coating  is  dry,  it  forms  an 
extremely,  hard  varnish,  which  allows  no  moisture  to  enter.— ('  Scient. 
Amer.,"  86,  135  ex,  '*  Pharmaceutical  Journal"  ) 

FuNKiAS. — Delightful  effects  may  be  secured  in  shaded  sitna- 

tkms  by  grouping  several  varieties  of  Funkia  together.  F.  grandiflora 
slbs,  the  large  flowered,  sweet  scented,  late  blooming  sort  best  known 
to  tmatem%  is  the  choicest  of  them  all,  but  the  other  varieties  should 
be  better  known.  F.  grandiflora  in  large  groups  faced  with  F.  varie- 
gata  is  a  telling  combination.  F.  variegata  with  F.  subcordata  are 
good  planted  together,  the  flowers  of  the  two  being  alike,  but  the 
foliage  quite  unlike,  and  to  this  group,  says  a  transatlantic  contemporary, 
might  be  added  the  late  blooming  F.  lanceolata  to  lengthen  the  season 
of  bloom.  F.  Sieboldi  would  combine  well  with  any  of  the  others, 
its  darker  lavender  flowers  appearing  in  July.  All  of  these  kinds 
massed  together  in  a  suitable  location  would  make  an  effective  piece 
of  planting. 

— ^  Sweet  Peas.— Few  hardy  annuals  are  more  generally  admired 
when  used  in  a  cut  state  than  these  delightful  flowers.  New  classes  of 
plants  and  flowers  are  each  year  brought  to  the  front  and  remain  the 
rsgs  for  a  limited  time  and  then  sink  into  oblivion.  But  however  many 
flowers  there  may  be  of  various  descriptions  to  oat  from,  a  daily  supply 
of  Sweet  Peas  for  filling  glasses  is  always  welcomed.  A  great  variety 
of  colour  may  be  obtained  firom  a  few  packets  of  mixed  seeds,  and  many 
efl'ective  combinations  may  be  worked  out  with  them.  Although 
the  great  value  of  Sweet  Peas  is  well  known  and  fully  appreciated, 
in  many  cases  sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to  their  culture  to  secure 
llie  beat  results,  especially  in  cases  where  the  soil  is  naturally  light 
s^d  poor.  In  such  instances  the  rows  should  be  mulched  with  well 
decayed  manure  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  grown  to  the  height  of 
18  inches  or  2  feet,  and  should  the  weather  prove  dry  a  thorough  soak- 
ug  with  water  can  be  given  once  or  twice  dnrin;^  the  season.  The  little 
extra  labour  thus  given  is  amply  repaid  by  a  continuous  supply  of  extra 
Uffge  flowers.  I  know  nothing  more  effective  for  arranging  with  them 
than  piecea  of  Dactylis  glomerata  variegata.  This  hardy  and  easily 
grown  Grass  is  so  nieful  for  a  variety  of  purposes  that  it  deserves  even 
more  attention  than  is  at  present  accorded  to  it. — D.  C. 

London's  Ritersipe  Boulevard. — One  of  the  pleasantest 

and  most  beautiful  walks  in  London  just  now  is  along  the  Embankment 

between  Blackfriars  and  Westminater  Bridges.    There  has  not  been  a 

sommer  since  the  avenue  of  Plane  trees  was  planted  on  that  splendid 

highway  of  the  world  that  the  trees  have  looked  in  such  excellent  condi« 

tion  as  they  do  this  year.    As  a  rule  there  is  the  rustle  of  dry  coppery 

leaves  overhead  and  under  foot  towards  the  end  of  July.    But  here  we 

are  launched  into  August,  and  every  tree  is  as  luminously  and  freshly 

green  as  if  it  stood  in  some  ideal  park  in  the  country.    However  sultry 

and  glaring  it  may  be  in  any  other  part  of  town,  there  is  all  dsy  long  cool 

refreshing  shade  on  either  side  of  the  Efaabankment,  and  to  say  that  this 

b  one  of  the  finest  city  roads  in.  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  world, 

is  no  exaggeration.     The  Paris  boulevards  and  Unter  den  Linden  in 

Berlin  are  nowhere  in  comparison.     The  great  beauty  of  the  trees  is 

doe  to  the  eare  which  is  ao  wisely  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  County 

CoDDcil.    Last    winter  the  soil    round    every  one  of    the    trees    was 

Tenewed,  and   all  through  the  spring  and  summer  a  watcriug-cart  has 

given  them  large  and  regular  drinks,  with  the  result  that  a  new  beauty 

^  been  added  to  London,  which  alike  delights  the  country  oonsin  and 

the  foreigner  who  are  now  invading  town,  and  the  wretched  Londoner 

who  is  obliged  to  spend  the  holiday  month  in  harness.~(**  Westminster 

Giastte.") 


—^  The  Fibres  of  the  Philippines. — The  Manila  Hemp  or 
Albaca  ia  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  fibre  plants  of  the  above 
named  islands.  Its  fruit  is  not  edible,  but  in  general  respects  the  plants 
are  like  the  Plantain  or  Banana.  According  t<)  a  ontemporary  th<>ro 
are  numerous  grades,  distinguished  by  their  colour  and  censistency. 
Nearly  the  whole  crop  ia  placed  on  foreign  markets,  and  it  forms  a  moat 
important  item  In  the  Philippine  export  trade.  Many  of  the  Cottons 
yield  different  quantities  and  qualities  of  fibre.  Aloes,  Pine  Apples,  and 
various  species  of  Palms  are  greatly  used  as  fibre  plants. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Gardeners  (N.AG.A.).— With   the 


greatest  show  that  has  ever  visited  Liverpool  in  our  midst,  small  wonder 
was  it  that  the  attendance  at  the  monthly  meeting  held  in  the  Common 
Hall,  Hackins  Hey,  Liverpool,  on  Thnraday  last  was  somewhat  poorly 
attended.  However,  although  the  exhibits  were  small  the  quality  waa 
choice  and  the  classes  well  contesied,  Mr.  Da1e*s  single  and  double 
Begonias  and  Carnations  taking  all  before  them.  Mr.  D.  W.  Cangley's 
Gladioli  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Hoskyn's  Gloxinias  were  in  superior  form, 
while  the  Hollyhocks  from  Miss  Hunter  had  the  distinction  of  securing 
a  certificate  and  special  prizes  A  hearty  welcome  was  extended  to  Mr. 
J.  M.  Smyth,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  on  his  return  to  the  duties  which  he 
so  ably  performs. — R.  P.  R. 

Rating  of  Market  Gardens.  —  Judgment  was  given,  on 

Thursday,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  an  appeal 
which  raised  the  question  whether  market  and  nursery  gardens,  upon 
which  are  greenhouses  and  other  structures  used  for  productive  pur- 
poses, can  claim  the  benefit  of  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act  of  1896, 
which  relieves  the  occupier  of  agricultural  land  of  half  the  rates  in 
respect  of  the  hereditaments  and  buildings  upon  his  holding.  At 
Woi^thing  the  overseers  had  returned  a  market  garden  and  the  struc- 
tures upon  it  as  agricultural  land,  but  the  surveyor  of  taxes  treated 
them  as  buildings.  The  question  was  carried  by  way  of  appeal  through 
the  courts,  and  the  noble  and  learned  lords  now  affirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  that  a  market  garden  with  its  buildings  is  not 
agricultural  land  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act — (** Lloyd's  News.**) 

Lithospermum  PROSTRATUM.^Like  many  of  my  gardening 

friends  I  had  for  several  years  some  difficulty  in  establiahing  this  Alpine 
shrub  in  a  satufactory  manner,  but  I  have  now  overcome  all  obatacles, 
and  am  yearly  rewarded  with  a  lovely  patch  of  brilliant  blue  flowers 
almost  rivalling  the  Gentians  close  by.  Our  clump  is  growing  on  the 
bottom  ledge  of  a  rockery  about  1  foot  high  ;  the  roou  run  between 
this  and  a  high  upright  stone  at  the  back  of  the  clomp,  which  is 
favourable  to  moisture.  I  find  this  plant  requires  abundance,  indeed 
during  a  spell  of  hot  dry  weather  our  plant  receives  copious  supplies 
every  week  ;  were  it  not  ao  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  would  Roon 
exhibit  a  drooping  apppearance.  The  position  is  quite  open  to  the 
midday  sun,  but  cooler  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Peat  only  is  what 
the  plant  is  growing  in.  Being  rather  straggly  I  layered  all  the 
branches,  using  rough .  lumps  of  peat  only,  the  result  being  a  compact 
mass  of  short  growths,  which  are  annually  smothered  with  the  charming 
blue  flowers  so  much  appreciated.  To  two  things  I  attribute  my 
success — the  nee  of  peat  only  for  the  roots  to  ramble  in,  and  abundance 
of  moisture  at  the  roots. — Grower. 

• 

MBTSOROXiOOICAXi  OaSSRVATIOWS  AT  CBIS'VriCX. 

—Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens— height  above 
level  24  feet. 
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The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  very  hot,  with  rather  high 
drying  winds.    A  small  quantity  of  rain  fell  on  the  5th. 
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Wandsworth  was  to  have  been  the  fioUh  of  our  walk  after 

qoitting  Vauxhall,  but  aomefaow,  in  the  article  jracediDg,  we  turned 

elsewhere,  and  did  not  reach  our  destination,  to  which  we  now  wend 

our  way.    Named  from  the  river  Wandle,  which  flows  through  the 

village  before  it  enters  the  Thames,  Wandsworth  was  much  benefited  by 

the  stream  that  fertilised  the  fields  and  gardens  along  its  course,  aho 

carrying   off  superfluous  water  from  rainfall.      It    received    many 

springs  in  its  windings  formerly,  like  other  minor  rivers  which  helped 

to  swell  the  the  volume  of  Thames  water,  so  seriously  reduced  now. 

One  of  ihe  circumstances  which  made  Wandsworth  famous  was  its 

election  of  a  mock  mnyor,  called  the  Mayor  ot  Garratt,  an  evetit 

which  usually  took  place  at  every  general  election,  the  scene  being  a 

little  bamlet  amongst  market   gardens    between  this    suburb    and 

Tooting.     Thousands  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts  of  London.    The 

election  having  been  inade,  there  was  a  grand  procession  through 

Wandsworth  with  an  escort  of  horsemen  and  music. 

About  1567  a  large  number  of  emigrants  came  to  England  from 

Flanders,  flying  from  severe  persecutions,  and  many  of  them  settled 

round  London,  others  were  scattered  over  the  southern  counties,  a  few 

went  northward.     Wandsworth  had  its  share  of  these  Walloons,  and 

they  managed  to  have  a  church  of  their  own,  also  a  burial  ground, 

called  "  Mount  Nod,"  still  to  be  visited  in  East  Hill,  which  contsins 

some  noteworthy  memorials.    Many  of  th^  emigrants  had  skill  and 

taste  in  gardening,  but  those  who  came  to  Wandsworth  seem  to  have 

been  chiefly  occupied  in  weaving  straw  and  wool.     Possibly  seme  of 

them  grew  Beaps  and  Asparagus  on  the  fields  of  Battel  sea,  or  forced 

Grapes  for  spring  eating  in  pits  and  low  housep,  which  Holland  had 
learnt  to  do  centuries  ago  Ttien  the  Flemings  excelled  in  producing 
choice  Pinks  and  Rotes,  amongst  other  flori>t's  varieties,  and  one  of 
our  guests  is  supposed  vo  have  introduced  double  flowers. 

Unlike  some  London  suburbs,  Wandtiworth  never  was  a  region  of 
market  gardens  ;  it  had  a  few  nurseries  scattered  along  the  course  of 
the  main  road.  It  resembled  Glapham  in  having  afl'orded  a  rural 
home  to  many  merchants,  who  surrounded  their  mansions  with  parks, 
and  cultivated,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers  in  extensive  gardens. 
Twenty-five  years  since  there  were  several  of  these  yet  remaining 
about  Lavender  Hill  and  Battersea  Rise,  their  magnificent  trees,  eays 
a  stroller,  standing  like  giant  guards,  bidding  defiance  to  thedef^troying 
angel — the  ruthless  builder.  But  they  got  the  worst  of  it,  and  miles 
of  bricks  and  mortar  have  taken  possession  of  theBO  hills.  Did 
gardeners  ever  cultivate  Lavender  thereabouts?  Some  say  so,  hence 
the  name.  I  never  remember  s*eing  the  plant  conspicuous  on  the 
slopes  between  Wandsworth  and  Battersea,  though  some  other  fragrant 
herbs  were  grown  for  the  market  in  patches  amongst  vegetables. 

When  the  acres  attached  to  the  Firs  and  Ni  rmandy  House  had 
been  seized  by  the  builders,  there  yet  remained  on  the  hill  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  Merry  weather ;  but  this,  too,  was  doomed,  so  he  migrated  to 
another  plot  of  laud  not  far  distant,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Wands- 
worth friends.  He  settled  in  Wix  Lane,  towards  Tooting,  taking  a 
garden  surrounded  by  fine. old  hedges  of  Holly  and  Hawthorn.  This 
was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  but  the  '*  Horticultural  Directory  "  of 
the  present  year  reveals  the  tact  that  he  has  been  again  diitturbed  ; 
his  vineries  and  flower  beds  there  are  things  of  the  past. 

Probably  the  Watercress  grounds  of  Wandsworth  have  also 
vanished.  These  were  near  the  main  road,  in  a  spot  very  suitable 
for  the  culture  of  this  salad.  The  pleasant-named  Springfield 
Nursery,  now  held  by  Mr.  Chard,  diminished  in  space,  is  a  memorial 
of  rural  Wandsworth.  Valler's  Nursery  has  ceased  to  exist.  Near 
Battersea  Rise,  a  tavern  hearing  the  sign  of  the  **  Brookland  Arms  " 
reminds  us  of  Brookland  Nursery,  a  branch  establishment  commenced 
in  1850  by  the  well-known  nurseryman,  Mr.  Knight  of  Chelsea,  who 
then  occupied  the  establishment  carried  on  these  later  years  by 
Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons.  Mr.  Knight  took  12  acres  of  the  higher 
ground  of  Battersea,  chiefly  for  the  cultivation  of  young  trees,  the 
space  being  laid  out  in  squares,  upon  a  peculiar  plan  of  his  own.  It 
was  only  in  operation  for  a  few  years.  Then  Courland  Nursery  has 
gone,  which  was  near  the  L.C.D.  station,  Wandsworth  Road,  and  did 
a  good  trade  in  shrubs,  specially  evergreens.  Trinity  Road,  near  the 
common,  exhibits  the  nursery  of  Mr.  R.  Neal,  with  a  display  of  trees 
and  shrubs  suited  to  the  London  air.  Towards  Southfields,  which  is 
an  outlying  part  of  Wandsworth,  we  still  find  a  nursery,  that  of 
Mr.  Gold. 

About  the  middle  of  this  century,  gardeners  on  a  visit  to  the 
metropolis  often  sought  an  opportunity  to  see  the  houses  and  garden 


of  Buintwood  Grange,  Wandsworth,  which  were  then  under  the  car  • 
of  Mr.  Hoskins.  The  Gothic  conaerratory  attached  to  the  residMico 
was  deemed  noteworthy  enough  to  be  figured  in  a  new  "  Handbook  of 
London.'^  It  waa  of  a  eomawhat  novel  design,  rather  ornate,  and  so 
contrived  as  to  show  to  advantage  a  variety  of  plants  of  moderate  Ai^ 
without  any  overcrowding.  This  was  the  work  of  Messrs.  TroUope  of 
London  ;  but  for  the  forcing  houses  and  the  general  plan  of  the 
grounds,  Messrs.  Rollisson  of  Tooting  were  responsible.  A  splendid 
show  of  summer  flowers  waa  made  along  the  chief  walk.  On  West 
Hill,  towards  Putney,  were  the  gardens  of  Mm  Rucker,  known  in  1851 
as  an  enthusiastic  grower  of  Orchidp,  and  an  admirer  of  Heaths,  of 
which  he  had  a  large  collection.  His  lawns  displayed  fine  dumps  of 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  while  they  were  surrounded  by  Pines, 
Araucarias,  and  Deodars,  smongst  other  trees  of  deciduous  foliage. 
Visitors  were  attracted  by  a  roaery,  in  which  Hybrid  Perpetuals  figured 
principally,  and  did  very  well  in  the  atmosphere  as  it  waa  then. 

Battersea  for  many  years  had  a  large  extent  of  garden  ground- 
Pome  writers  of  last  century  refer  to  it  in  connection  with  Asparagus. 
The  locality  suited  this  vegetable,  and  it  was  doubtless  freely  grown 
here  at  one  time,  but  not  in  my  recollection.  Loudon  speaks  ot 
Battersea  as  a  home  for  Cabbages,  and  certainly  Brassicas  ot  various 
kinds  were  conspicuous.  Beans  had  a  large  space  allotted  to  them 
during  the  period  1  knew  these  gardens ;  Peas  were  very  iittle  grcwn ; 
Lettuces,  Beet,  Horseradish,  Rhubarb  weie  common ;  Potatoes,  too,  of 
course;  but  not  much  was  done  in  the  production  of  Cucumbers, 
Marrows,  or  Melons.  These  market  gardens  were  situate  between  the 
well-known  Battersea  Fields  and  the  upland,  on  ground  that  waa 
inclined  to  be  moist;  if  neglected  marsh  plants  appeared  upon  it,  and 
I  can  quite  believe  that  in  the  olden  time  the  Thames  at  some  seasons 
flowed  over  Battersea  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Still,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  jocose  supposition  that  the  name  has  allusion  to  such  local 
floods.  Evidently  at  first  it  was  Patrick's  Eye,  variously  spelt; 
perhaps  comra^mo^ating  St  Patrick  or  Peter,  the  r^ace  y^m^ 
ecclesiastical  property.  The  shrinkage  of  Battersea  market  gardens 
went  on  steadily  from  about  1860,  till  but  little  renqaired  in  1885. 
It  was  comical  to  see  that  occasionally  the  gardener  fled  some  time 
before  the  builder  arrived,  leaving  his  plants  to  produce  a  self-sown 
crop  amongst  weeds  and  grass.  That  the  Battersea  gardeners  did  some 
lorcing  appears  from  two  lines  in  a  satirical  poem  published  early  in 
the  century,  when  the  public  mind  was  much  taken  up  with  balloon 

schemes : — 

"  Gardeners  in  shoals  from  Battersea  shall  rnn, 
To  raise  their  kindlier  hotbeds  in  the  sun." 

Time  is  thinning  the  number  of  those  who  recollect  old  Battersea 
Fields,  where  the  boys  fished  in  its  streamlets  and  pondj»,  or  climbed 
its  Willows,  while  older  folks  thought  the  fields  aflbrded  a  pleasant 
stroll,  only  it  was  needful  to  look  out  for  stray  shots  from  the  pigeon 
shooters.  But  the  ground  was  only  a  waste,  and  it  has  been  trans- 
formed into  one  of  the  best  London  parks,  affording,  indeed,  displays  of 
vegetable  life  and  beauty  which  are  not  to  be  ha^i  in  parks  t  f  older  date, 
sitiuate  in  more  pretentious  localities.  Like  several  of  the  other  parks 
that  are  under  the  London  County  Council,  this  park  has  its  zoological 
characteristics  ;  besides  birds  and  fish,  we  have  deer  introduced,  and 
lataly  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  start  a  colony  of  squirrels.  This 
park  of  200  acres  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  horticultural  skill  and 
progress,  the  aljine  and  sub-tropical  gardens  particularly. 

The  Government  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  this  large  space 
for  the  sum  of  £11,000,  and  £6000  was  expended  on  the  original 
laying  out.  Purchased  in  1851,  it  was  not  till  1858  the  park  could 
be  opened  to  the  public,  Eorae  alterations  needing  considerable  time, 
especially  as  the  low  ground  of  a  great  portion  had  to  be  elevated, 
much  of  the  rockwork  being  manufactured  on  the  spot.  Many  of  the 
masses  bear  close  resemblance  to  natural  rocks,  as  the  water  trickles 
down  their  rugged  sides  into  the  lake  below,  while  here  and  there  in 
gaps  or  knolls  flourish  Ferns,  Irish  Yews,  Cypresses,  and  Austrian 
Pines,  with  other  evergreens.  Various  climbers  cover  part  of  the  rocks, 
supported  by  wires,  and  at  the  base  are  creepers  or  low-growing 
species.  Again,  in  the  alpine  garden  we  have  miniature  hills,  where 
peaks  are  made  to  look  wintry  by  Antennaria  tc-mentosa,  and  the  sides 
are  bedecked  with  the  dwarf  plants  and  Conifers  characteristic  of 
alpine  regions.  Most  years  greenhouge  succulents  such  as  Cacti  and 
Aloes  have  also  been  added  during  summer. 

Probably  the  subtropical  garden  is,  in  the  eyes  of  most,  the  gem  of 
the  park,  planned  by  Mr.  John  Gibson,  who  had  the  preat  advantage 
of  having  seen  the  plants  here  placed  growing  in  their  native  lanoa. 
The  Palms,  Dracsanas,  Aralias,  Tree  Ferns,  and  hundreds  of  other 
exotics,  some  of  them  rare,  produce  a  delightful  effect  by  their  shapes 
and  rich  foliage,  intermingled  as  they  are  with  brilliant  flowers. 
Another  speci^ity  of  Battersea  Paik  is  the  array  of  ornamental 
Grasses,  those  of  an  aquatic  or  semi-aquatic  habit  showing  up  well  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lake ;  others  have  been  grouped  in  hollows.  Then 
the  Fern  glades  beneath  Ivy-clad  banks  are  delightfully  shady  jnst 
now,  and  flourish  to  admiration. — J.  B.  S.  C. 
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HELICONIA  SANDERL 

The  cD«mon>  dfomd  ihat  exitu  at  th*  pnunt  time  (or  foliage 
phnU  •uitftbb  for  dfcorktiTe  porpoies  rrDderalh*  introaDolIoli  of  newonai 
pultonhrljF  weleome  proridcd  lb«  DOTcllif*  h»Te  the  Tfconwiiendttiiin  of 
gtntitl  fXCTlJenee.  For  thii  rMtoo,  Hellcoiii«  .SindBri  (fig.  37),  •hich 
WM  uhiUled  mt  the  Tenpk  Show  in  May  by  HMUf.  F.  Sander  k  Co.. 
St.  Albani,  attractad  ■  ounudenble  amoQiit  of  attention.  Aa  may  be  aaen 
in  the  »oodeat;ilie  learea  putikg  of  ihe  ebaractar  of  B.  iiimtrii.  but  they 
an;(olaliy  dUticot  from  that  haodBOm*  plant.  The  iplendid  ItavM,  in 
which  ofcourM  Ihe  Tain  of  the  plaat  liea,  are  tricoJiniTed,  being  deepf  reen, 
neh  >«llow,  and  almoat  pure  while,  the  proportioDi  of  eaob  Tarjlng  very 
condderably.  The^FlorarConimilte*'  ol  the  Royal  Hortieultural  Sooialy 
«n  the  OGca^oD>amed  rMomiDcndcd  a  GrU-oUia  oertificatc  for  thii  plant, 
which  addi^one  more  lo  Meura.  Sander'i  long  li»  of  auia\  iolrodDCIion* 


Soclfty  thi*  joar  wai  worthily  bwlowed  npaa  tb«  fine  extmple  eshilnled 
by  Mfiira.  Jaciunan  ft  Son.  The  flowen  were  •xeeptionally  flue  and 
beantifnl.  With  'D.,  Dtal"  A.  lyltritti*  i*.  I  b«li«ire,  alinoat  a  wrad  i 
ubile  wlih  the  writer  it  tbrircB  tny  indiffercnily. 

SAPONABIA    OCIUOIDEB   ALBA, 

NoTeliica  amoDg  the  Soapworti  are  not  frequeallT  artn.  Wr  harp, 
ai  jsl,  nolhirg  amoDg  the  dwarf  or  (railing  ipeeiea  which  can  compare 
in  lalue  lor  iha  rock  garden  wilh  S.  orymoidf  a  and  iU  Tarieliei  apleBdenn 
■Ed  apleBdidiiiimi.  The  two  lait-naued  are  perbipi,  the  floest  of  all 
lh«  Baail-leBTrd  Soapworla.  The  adffnt  of  the  new  TBriety.  named 
S.  oejmoidM  alba,  is  north  notiOK  aa  giving  u«  a  break  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  vbiuh  xrdling  raiieri  hate  been  working.  Tbrir 
aitn  haa  been  lo  gpt  varietle*  of  brighter  colonring.  S.  oeymoidea  alba 
is  not  pnre  abile,  bat  it  nrarly  approachr*  that  eolonr — if  unc  mny  heep 
to  that  uaeful  word  in  (peaking  ot  while  ;  there  ia  a  tinge  of  pink  about 
it.     Thi;   new  plant  made  ill    firat  sppeeranre  in   public  at  ihe   lait 


Fio.    27.— HELICONIA      SANDERI, 


NOTES  ON  ALPINE  FLOWERS. 

PENTgTBMOH  Gl4.lUCUfl. 

Id  writing  tbeae  nolea  one't  iDtentioB  is  not  merely  to  direct  attention 
to  Dowers  of  worth,  but  also  to  ramark  upon  others  it  may  be  desirable 
10  aToid  planting.  Snob  a  plant  is  I'entiteiDon  glauous,  which  ia  neat 
foough  in  iu  h^it,  and  baa  prcved  fairly  hardy  in  my  garden.  What 
is  disappointing  ii  ibe  dull  colouring  ol  the  Gowera.  These  are  a  dull 
purple,  aod  can  hardly  ba  called  either  eSectiie  or  nleaiing.  The  height 
uf  P.  glaocDS  ii  described  in  works  of  reference  as  from  9  to  12  inches  in 
height ;  tnit  with  the  writer  it  is  even  dwarler  than  the  former  measare- 
m«nL     It  ia  not  a  Sower  that  one  can  recommend  to  the  alpine  grower. 


If  I  mistake  not  this  doable  form  of  Ibis  Windflower  has  already  been 
DwntioDcri  in  these  notes.  When  grown  in  gardens  where  it  is  at  home 
it  ia  likely,  howsTer,  to  prore  an  c ten  more  appreciated  plant  than  one 
expected.    The  award  ot  merit  granted  to  it  by  the  Jtoyal  Horticultural 


,  Temple  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  whra  a  paofnl  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son  of  York.     We  are  indebted  to 

'  the  keen  eye  of  Mr.  James  Backhouse  of  that  lirm  for  baring  detected 
this  plant  while  Irarelling  In  the  Pyrenees.  The  solitary  plant  wa.s  sent 
home,  and  haa  beaome  ibe  parent  of  the  stock  now  in  the  band*  of  the 
lirm.  That  it  will  be  nieful  ia  the  alpine  garden  admita  of  little 
doubt,  and  we  may  hope,  as  well,  to  secure  from  it  ■  rariety  of  greater 

ABHEBIA   SBTAL'EA. 

This  beautiful  little  dwarf  Thrift  is  rather  variable  in  iU  forms,  and 
those  who  desire  to  grow  it  ought  to  try  lo  secure  a  tsriety  of  dwarf 
habit,  and  with  as  deep  colouring  aa  possible.  1  rectntly  saw  a  good 
form  which  was  much  auperior  to  that  I  now  have.  Thoae  who  do  not 
know  this  Thrift  will  bare  an  idea  of  what  it  is  like  when  they  are  told 
that  it  is  a  mmislnre  of  our  oommon  Sea  Piok  or  Thrift  (A,  marilima\ 
with  small  densely  tufted  foliage.  .V  beau^ful  hule  plant  such  aa  ihia 
may  well  be  grown, — Alpikub. 

(To  be  cantinued.) 
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TURPENTINE  for  the  TURNIP  FLEA  BEETLE. 

I  HAVE  tried  the  effect  of  torppottne  on  Turnip  seed  for  the  preven- 
tion of  tbis  neet,  and  have  giren  it  up  aa  a  failure.  "S.  D.,**  page  72, 
8f emt  io  imply  that  it  hM  an  injarioua  effect  by  weakening  the  energy 
of  the  germination  of  the  seed.  Some  time  ago  I  put  several  stfeds  in  a  tin 
and  poured  sufficient  turpentine  in  to  cover  the  seeds  entirely,  and  I  left 
them  in  so*k  for  eighteen  hours.  I  then  poured  the  tnrpentioe  off 
and  sowed  the  seeds.  At  the  same  time  I  sowed  two  rows  with  seeds 
which  had  not  been  so  treated. 

All  the  seedlings  came  up  on  the  same  day,  and  no  difference  could  be 
seen  in  the  strength  of  the  plants,  either  then  or  since.  Unfortunately, 
nearly  all  one  end  of  the  piece  was  cleared  by  the  greenfinches,  which 
aeemed  to  prefer  those  which  had  been  soaked  with  turpentine.  I  pur- 
posely allowed  them  to  toke  half  the  piece  before  stopping  them,  to  see  if 
they  would  leave  off  in  disgust,  but  I  was  obliged  to  protect  them  then  to 
watch  tJie  effect  it  had  on  the  fleas.  These  commenced  the  attack  the 
second  day  after  the  Turnips  came  through  the  soil,  and  bestowed  their 
favours  on  all  alike.  I  cannot  see  any  difference  between  those  soaked 
or  not  soaked  :  the  trial  was  made  by  the  side  of  srme  which  were  about 
half  grown, — L.  J. 


GROWING   HOVEAS. 

All  the  Hoveas  are  very  beautiful,  but  somewhat  difficult  to  get  into 
a  sturdy,  bushy,  compact  habit  of  growth.  The  flowers  are  either  purple 
or  a  deep  purple  blue,  and  are  produced  most  profusely  on  the  young 
well-ripened  wood  of  the  previous  season,  a  fsct  which  furnishes  the  key 
to  their  successful  cultivation.  Another  recommendation  is  that  they  all 
flower  freely  in  the  early  spring  and  summer  months  when  flowers  are 
comparatively  scarce  in  other  departments. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds.  Most  Hoveas  will  ripen  their 
seeds,  but  very  few  should  oe  allowed  to  remain,  and  only  those  from  the 
first-formed  flowers,  for  two  reasona :  the  first  is  to  prevent  the  p*aut 
being  exhausted  of  its  strength  ;  the  second  is  to  enable  us  to  prune  baclc 
the  plant  as  early  as  possible  after  the  b«  anty  of  the  flowering  season  is 
gone.  Tbe  seeds  being  o^  tained  as  early  in  the  summer  as  possible  may 
be  dried  and  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  they  can  ,be  preserved  in  a  dry  cool 
plaoe  until  the  followiug  March.  In  both  cases  they  will  be  better  for 
being  sown  in  sand^  peat,  and  then  plunged  in  a  sweet  hotbed,  giving 
more  coolness  and  air  as  soon  as  vegetation  has  taken  place.  If  not  sown 
until  the  following  spring  steeping  the  seeds  in  warm  water  of  130^  for 
twenty-four  hours  will  cause  them  to  vegetate  sooner.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  a  couple  of  inches  in  height  they  must  be  pricked  off  round  the 
aide*  of  a  pot  in  sandy  peat  with  a  little  leaf  mould,  and  kept  close  for 
a  short  time  in  a  mild  hotbed,  or  if  In  the  heat  of  summer  merely  a  close 
frame  until  growth  has  fairly  commenced. 

Cuttings  should  be  from  the  points  of  young  shoots  getting  a  little  firm 
in  April  and  May,  or,  better  still,  f ome  stubby  side  shoots  about  2  or 
3  inches  in  length  cut  clean  off  close  to  the  stem,  or  so  near  aa  not  to 
injure  it.  Cut  a  cross  at  the  base  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  remove  merely 
the  leates  there  and  one  or  two  above — success  greatly  consisting  in 
retaining  aa  many  leaves  aa  possible,  and  then  taking  care  that  these 
leaves  should  act  aa  absorbers  quite  as  much  aa  perspirers  by  keeping 
them  in  a  dose  atmosphere,  and  in  as  much,  but  not  more  fight  than 
they  can  bear  with  impunity.  For  this  purpose  the  cuttings  when  made 
should  be  inserted  in  white  sand  over  aandy  peat  well  drained ;  In  fact 
in  all  these  operations  more  than  three  parts  should  alwaya  consist  of 
drainage.  If  the  cuttings  are  placed  round  a  pot  inverted  in  the  inside 
of  a  larger  one  success  will  be  certain,  and  less  trouble  will  be  occa- 
sioned for  drainage  than  by  any  other  mode. 

When  settled  and  firmed  by  watering,  and  allowed  to  get  dry  in  the 
shade,  clean  conical- shaped  bflLglasses  should  be  fiied  in  the  sand 
around  the  cutfngs,  and  then  the  plants  ooght  to  stand  in  a  close  frame 
or  pit,  where  the  heat  will  only  be  a  very  few  degrees  higher  than  what 
the  plant  enjoyed  before  the  cuttings  were  removed.  If  during  the  day 
the  heat  from  the  confined  air  should  become  too  hlRb,  give  a  little 
air  at  the  back  of  the  pit  or  frame.  F/om  inattention  to  this  I  have 
known  valuable  cuttings' so  attenuated  that  healthy  plants  from  them 
afterwards  could  hardly  be  eipected  without  great  future  care  and  trouble. 
A  moist  close  atmosphere  is  of  the  first  importance  in  rooting  cuttings 
in  general,  shacKng  from  bright  sunlfgfat  is  another  indispensable  ;  but 
both  may  easily  be  carried  to  excess,  especially  if  the  temperature  is 
allowed  to  rise  to  a  great  height. 

Where  quick  rooting  is  an  object  it  is  much  better  to  remove  the 
cutting  pots  after  having  stood  threaor  four  weeks  in  the  cold  frame  to 
a  mild  bottom  heat,  say  from  75°  to  85°  ;  but  even  here  the  tep  tempe- 
rature ahonld  seldom  average  more  than  50°  by  night  and  75°  by  day,  or 
in  summer  should  seldom  be  much  above  what  it  is  in  the  open  air.  *  If 
conical  glasses  are  used  wiping  them  will  be  more  a  matter  of  amusement 
ihan  necesaity,  and  lifting  them  for  watering  purposes  will  be  seldom 
reouired  ;  tilting  up  one  side  at  night,  and  increasing  the  space  by  degreea, 
will  be  of  more  importance,  taking  cere,  however,  to  shut  down  dote  in 
the  morning  before  the  son  strikea  upon  them.  By  placing  cuttings 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  glass  shading  might  be  altogether 
dispensed  with— a  matter  of  importance  to  amateur  operators,  who  must 
sometimes  depend  for  aasistance  in  their  abaenee  to  the  not  most  willing 
hands. 

if  the  plants  are  rooted  early  they  should  be  pricked  out  round  the 
sides,  say  four  of  them  in  a  4  or  5-inch  pot,  or  singly,  if  strong,  into 


3-inch  pots.  For  keeping  over  the  winter  it  is  generally  the  safest  an(> 
easiest  mode  to  pricK  out  aueh  small  plants  round  the  sides  of  medium^ 
sized  pots,  as  the  moisture  and  temperature  of  aoil  are  more  equable  than 
when  each  little  plant  has  a  pot  to  itself,  while  the  trouble  of  attendance- 
is  greatly  abridged.  If  the  cuttings  are  not  ready  to  be  potted  or  pricked 
off  before  the  middle  of  September,  provided  there  is  sandy  peat  below 
the  silver  sand,  they  will  be  kept  safer  in  the  cutting  pots  all  the  winter. 
In  either  of  thead  cases  the  plants  should  be  kept  on  a  snelf  near  the  glass, 
where  thej'  can  obtain  the  highest  medium  tempereture  of  the  greenhouse 
in  winter  and  abundance  of  air  whenever  the  external  air  is  not  atormyt 
not  loaded  with  moisture  or  below  38°  or  40°.  In  either  of  these  oeses 
the  amount  of  fresh  air  (unless  heated  before  entrance  into  the  house) 
must  be  limited.— R.  F. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A    VISIT    TO    KINVER. 

Webbs  of  Wordsley  and  Kinver  are  houfehold  words  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  both  garden  and  farm.  Perseverance  and  integrity 
form  the  watchw9rd  of  this  celebrated  firm,  and  it  has  been  by  ita 
observance  that  the  colossal  busiQess.has  l>een  built  up.  ■ 

What  farmer  has  not  grown  Webbs*  Barleys,  Wheats,  or  Oats-^if  not 
directly,  indirectly  ?  For  the  finest  malting  Barleys  are  Webbs',  also 
Wheat  and  Oats  that  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  world  ;  also  of  their 
celebrated  stocks  of  Mangolds,  Swedes,  and  Turnips.  Anyone  seeing  the  care 
which  is  taken  in  the  selection^  and  growth  of  any  of  these  stocks  need 
not  have  misgivings  on  this  point  At  Kinver  trials  are  carefully  carried 
out,  and  selections  are  continually  being  made.  The  farmer  who  reliea 
on  his  own  oereals  year  after  year  is  soon  left  behind  in  the  race,  as  a- 
change  of  seed,  like  Potatoes,  often  makea  all  the  difference  between 
success  or  failure. 

It  is  only  by  the  aid  of  such  great  firms  as  Webba'  that  pace  can  ber 
kept  with  the  tines  to  aid  the  grower  in  fighting  foreign  competition.  If 
only  one  ear  of  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  or  a  single  root  of  Mangold, 
Turnip,  or  Swede  shows  any  signs  of  improvement  over  the  old  stock, 
attention  is  turned  to  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  time  fixing  a  superior  strain, 
but  any  firm  jealous  of  its  reputation  does  not  mind  tbis.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  Messrs.  Webbs'  business,  it  may  be  aaid  that 
20,000  acrea  are  required  to  produce  sufficient  seed  to  supply  their 
customers,  and  the  farms  are  scattered  throughout  the  best  seed-growing 
districts  or  counties  of  England. 

Ti»  aee  the  trial  plots  one  would  think  that  the  British  harvest  would 
be  much  above  the  average,  so  heavy  are  the  oropa.  Yet  theae  have  not 
received  special  treatment  beyond  what  is  requisite  in  producing  a  lull 
yield.  It  is  not  the  seeds  alone  that  account  for  this,  but  the  manurea 
of  which  the  firm  makes  a  speciality,  and  trials  of  these  suitable 
for  the  various  crops  and  soils  are  carefully  carried  out.  In  one  triel 
there  were  forty  varieties  of  Mangolds,  and  forty -one  of  Swedes,  and  to 
one  variety  of  Swedes  there  were  nine  different  selections  of  manure. 
This,  then,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  labour  and  expense  that  ia  incurred 
iU  order  to  insure  customers  having  what  is  moat  auited  to  their  needs. 

Cereals. 
Webbs'  cereals  are  renowned  throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  only 
sufficient  to  add  the  names  of  Webbs'  Chevalier,  Burton  Malting,  and 
Universal  Barlevs;  Prolific  Black  Tartarian,  Newmarket,  and  New 
Hardy  Winter  Black  Data ;  White  Queen,  New  Standard  Red,  Windsor 
Forest,  Challenge,  and  Kinver  Giant  Wheats,  to  provide  a  guarantee  of 
excellence  in  every  respect.  Enormous  stocks  are  grown  tu  meet  the 
great  and  growing  demand  of  their  customers. 

No  matter  how  good  are  Webbs'  Chevalier  and  Malting  Barleya, 
there  is  one  now  under  trial  which  ia  considered  even  better.  It  ia 
intermediate  between  the  two,  and  great  results  are  espected  of  it. 

Gabden  Cbopr. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  agricultural  seeds  claim  sole  attention 
because  they  are  given  precedence  in  these  notes.  Precisely  the  same 
care  is  taken  in  the  selection,  cross-breeding,  and  growth  of  all  kinds  of 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Who  baa  not  heard  of  or  grown  Webbs'' 
Emperor  Cabbage  ?  Quite  two  acres  of  selected  heads  were  noted, 
specially  grown  for  the  production  of  seed,  and  there  was  hardly  a 
rogue  to  be  seen.  If  one  is  observed  show  ing  the  least  deviation  from  the  type 
it  is  destroyed  ;  20.000  packets  of  seeds  of  this  Cabbage  were  sold  last 
season.  It  is  of  compact  growth,  hearts  In  early,  is  very  hardy,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Lettuce  during  this  tropical  weather  naturally  claims 
attention.  Criterion,  Summerhill,  and  Model  are  all  Wordsley  prodno- 
tions,  and  they  were  one  and  all  of  psrfect  shape  and  aolidity.  Along 
the  Celery  ridgea  were  fine  examples  of  Webbs'  Exhibition  and  Monstrona 
White  Cos.  A  remarkable  point  about  the  Lettuce  was,  that  although 
growing  on  a  dry  and  elevated  ridge,  they  were  in  the  moat  luxuriant 
state. 

Onions  made  an  extensive  trial.  Webbs'  Man^erpiece  and  Reliance 
were  just  the  type  lor  exhibition  or  kitchen  U!«e.  There  is  a  notion  abroad 
that  large  Onions  are  only  sdapted  for  exhibition,  but  having  to  cater  for 
one  of  the  largest  establishmenta  in  Britain,  1  can  aay  that  larg^  bnlbe 
for  special  dishes  are  much  called  for.  They  are  milder  in  flavour  than 
those  of  smaller  growth,  and  are  excellent  for  cooking  whole.  Improved 
Banbury  ia  a  aplendid  Onion  for  growing  for  main  crop,  being  a  capital 
keeper  and  cropper.    Market  Favourite  is  one  of  the  finest  early  Carrota 
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with  which  ]  am  icqiuiiBted  ;  in  growth  it  is  iptenn^dUtHpitween  Suttont 
Gsm  and  InCarnledMite.a  itood  reeommeiidatioii,  as  itiemnbines  theearliness 
cf  the. former  irith  a  larger  growth  of  the  latter. 

Feab  A29t>  Beans. 
AloniTMrfe  of  Messrs.  Wobbs*  new  Peas  rere  rows  of  all  the  best 
▼sricties  in  eommerce.  It  is  only  b}-  sueh  mesns  thst  differences  can  he 
noted,  and  it  i«  this  that  mskes  a  great  seed  firm's  trials  beneficial  to  the 
Ktrdeoing  paMie.-  Pride  of  pisoe  must  be  given  to  Webbs*  Senator,  as 
it  b  a  grand  Tftriety,  snd  is  looked  upon  as  the  coving  market  Pes.  It  is 
a  cross  between  Prince  of  Wales  and  Colverwell's  Giant  Marrow,  ard  the 
stock  for  several  years  has  been  carefully  selected.  The  hsulm  was 
literallj  hung  with  pods,  snd  market  growers  should  make  a  note  of  it. 
Senator  is  ot  medium  growth,  being  from  80  inches  to  3  feet  in  height, 
consequently  tall  rticks  sre  not  needed.  Stourbridge  Marrow  was  well 
to  the  fore,  and  more  than  maintains  its  reputation.  Talisman  is  a  grand 
Pea  for  late  use.  Little  Marvel  was  also  noted  as  an  excellent  dwarf 
early  Pea  of  the  American  Wonder  t^pe,  the  pods  being  largo  and  well 
filled,  and  the  quality  good.  Pronmtion  too  was  doing  splendidly,  this 
being  a  cross  between  Parsgon  and  Telephone. 

The  KinTer  Broad  Beans  sre  well  known,  and  made  a  large  trial. 
Einver  Mammoth  k  as  very  noticeable  ;  this  is  sn  immense  favourite  with 
exhihitorp.  For  earden  snd  market  use  there  was  nothing  wuperior  to 
Webbs'  Selected  Longpod.  Amongst  Runner  B«ans,  Eclipye  wss  by  fsr 
the  best,  and  fortunately  it  is  good  alike  for  exhibition  or  general  use. 
Tnsls  were  also  noted  of  French  Beans.  One  vsriety  in  particular  was 
quite  distinct  frdm  sny  oth<>r  Dwsrf  Bean  in  commerce,  the  central  growth 
was  surmounted  with  a  panicle  of  bloom.  This  will  be  carefully  tried.  At 
praaent  it  is  not  named. 

Trials  of  selections  of  Borecole  were  only  just  pisnted,  but  evidences 
of  intelligent  rare  were  clearly  perceptible,  snd  the  fame  can  be  said  of 
Celery.  Pink  Perfection  was  growiog  strongly  in  shsllow  trenches,  and 
will  surely  become  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  varieties  for  exhibition. 

Tomatoes. 
Webbs'  Tomatoes  have  been  prominently  before  the  public  for  yearSi 
Begina  ia  likely  To  enhance  the  firm**  reputation,  as  it  is  a  fine  variety 
for  either  indoor  or  outdoor  culture.  The  British  public  has  become  so 
exacting  that  Messrs  Webb  &  Sons  are  well  aware  thst  only  a  variety 
of  rnper-eycelleoce  will  satisfy  them.  A  Tomato  must  be  of  handsome 
shat>e,  bright  tpA  in  colour,  firm  in  the  flesh  with  lew  needs,  also  early 
*nd  productive  in  growth,  and  these  are  the  characteristics  of  Begins. 

Potatoes. 
The  Wordslev  Potatoes  are  carefully  tested  by  exten»ive  trials.  Gold- 
finder  is  maintaining  ita  early  reputation,  gnd  other  varieties  likely  to 
attain  the  aame  prominence  are  Industry,  Motor,  and  Becord.  Selection 
again  amongst  Potatoes  is  what  this  Worcestershire  firm  rigidly  adheres 
to,  knowing  so  well  that  it  is  only  by  this  the  popular  tuber  can  be  kept 
perfect. 

Annuals. 
Good  atocks  of  all  the  most  popular  annuals  sre  grovin.  At  Wordsley 
the  Gloxinias  were  jngt  psssing  out  of  bloom,  snd  attention  was  being 
bestowed  on  the  production  of  »eed.  That  gold  medals  have  been  awarded 
to  thia  strain  is  smple  evidence  of  iis  excellence,  and  visitorn  to  the 
Temple.  Wolverhampton,  and  other  big  shows  will  remerobrr  the 
extensive  groups.  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Begonias,  and  the  now 
popular  Cannas  also  receive  special  csre. 

The  hardier  annuals  sre  grown  at  Kinver.  Very  interesting  was  the 
extenaive  trial  of  Sweet  Peas.  It  is  not  generally  known  how  excellent 
are  thexe  for  sowing  in  November  for  the  production  of  early  bloom. 
Treated  thus  there  are  huge  hedges  at  Einver,  with  Bpriner  aown  for 
sncceaaion  flowering.  Special  colours,  rather  than  a  multiplicity  of 
names,  is  the  aim  of  the  firm.  Names  become  bevrildering,  whilst  special 
ooloars  do  not.  Seedling  Csmations  made  a  fine  show,  snd  Webbs' 
Imperial  has  already  eaublished  itself.  A  bed  of  seedling  Carnations 
should  be  in  every  garden ;  but  as  it  takes  two  years  from  the  time  of 
sowing  the  seeds  till  flowering,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  annually  so  aa  to 
maintain  a  succession. 

Candytuft  Pink  Pearl  ia  another  of  the  Kinver  novelties,  so  also  is 
Tropaeolnm  Meteor.  The  ever  popular  Sweet  William  was  much  improved. 
Asters  were  not  yet  in  bloom,  but  extensive  trials  were  planted.  Stocks 
were  superb  ;  Celestial,  sky  blue  ;  Snowdrift,  pure  white ;  and  Sovereign, 
primrose,  were  just  commencing  to  unfold  their  spikes.  The  Dianthus 
(or  Indian  Pink)  is  fast  becoming  a  popular  plant ;  these  are  splendid 
for  bedding  if  the  seeds  are  sown  early. 

To  enumerate  sll  the  strains  improved  by  Messrs.  Webb  k  Sons 
would  be  to  call  attention  to  all  the  most  popular  vegetables  and  flowers 
in  cttltiyaiion,  and  as  these  notes  have  drawn  out  longer  then  was 
mtended,  no  more  than  a  psssing  reference  can  be  given,  and  we  must, 
for  a  time  at  any  rate,  bid  adieu  to  the  Kinver  Seed  Trial  Grounds. 

—A  NOBLBlf AH'S  GABDBNSB. 


Hembbooallis  DisTicHA  OB  FULVA.  — A  capital  border  plant 
for  the  month  of  July  is  this  with  its  bronsy  orange  coloured  blossoms, 
which  have  a  pleasing  effect  when  seen  in  a  masa  I  recently  saw  fully 
fifty  clumps  eaoh  a  yard  in  dismeter  crowing  in  one  border,  and  the 
<^ect  of  such  a  number  can  easily  be  imagined  by  those  who  know  the 

IMSBt,— M,  H. 


LILIUM  HENRYL 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  this  beautiful  spsciea  was  introduced  into 
English  gardens  through  Dr,  Henry  trom  Western  China,  and  in  that 
short  time  it  has  contrived  to  find  for  itself  a  foremost  place  in  a  genua 
composed  almost  entirely  of  beautiful  garden  plsnts.  To  obtain  snch  a 
position  in  so  short  a  period  it  would  naturally  be  auppoaed  that  it  haa 
merits  not  shared  in  common  with  many  other  species;  and  that  is  so, 
for,  in  addition  to  being  a  roost  ahowy  plant,  carrying  a  large  number 
of  good-sized  flowers  on  tall,  graceful  atema,  it  haa  a  aplendid  constitu* 
tion,  thriving  welt  and  making  fine,  sound,  disease  resisting  bulba  in  a 
variety  of  aoils  and  poaitions. 

At  Kew  several  large  masses  of  it  are  to  be  seen.  Near  the  Palm 
house  it  is  used,  with  other  species,  aa  a  dot  plant  in  beda  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  and  in  this  case  a  very  pretty  picture  is  ^ade  by  the  tall  shoots, 
8  or  9  feet  high,  surmounted  by  pretty  reflexed  orange  blossoms,  con- 
trasted with  the  dark  folisge  of  the  shrnba  beneath.  Originally  aeveral 
bulbs  were  grown  in  the  centre  portion  of  the  winter  garden,  and  these 
have  on  several  occasiuns  sent. up  growths  15  feet  high  bearing  immense 
heads  of  flowers.  These  bulbs  were  moved  early  this  year  to  the  new 
Himala^'an  house,  and  are  now  making  a  fine  display  in  that  place. 
Though  hardly  so  strong  as  last  year,  several  bulbs  have  made  two  or 
more  stems,  each  carrying  over  twenty  flowera,  and  in  one  case  upwards 
of  thirty.  They  are  planted  thinly  among  Bbododendrons,  and  show  to 
advabtage  against  the  greenery  around, 

Theae  bollM  are  growing  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  but  for 
several  years  a  number  of  bulbs  in  a  bed  outside  composed  of  heavy  loam 
did  remark&bly  well.  When  first  planted  in  this  bed  the  bulbs  were  very 
small,  but  when  lifted  at  the  end  of  four  yeara  aeveral  weighed  three- 
quartera  of  a  pound.  From  this  it  will  be  pcen  that  L.  Henryi  has  many 
advantages  and  is  worthy  of  extended  cultivation  by  all  lovers  of  the 
genus. — ^W.  D. 

FILBERT  CULTURE. 

FiLBEBTS  will  bear  any  amount  of  severe  weather  when  in  a  dormant 
state,  neither  sre  the  plants  expensive,  and  they  will  grow  in  almost  any 
sort  of  soil  hO  long  as  it  is  not  a  stagnant  one  ;  but  like  most  other  plants 
they  have  their  favourite  spots,  and  most  be  judiciously  managed  in 
some  particular  points,  to  which  I  will  presently  allude.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  Filbert  grounds  in  Kent  are  situated  on  a  range  of  hills 
running  east  and  west,  commanding  miles  of  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  where  the  soil  is  a  good  sound  loam,  rather 
shallow,  but  resting  on  a  foundation  of  marl  or  sandstone.  These  grounds 
produce  the  famous  Filberts  snd  Cob  Nuts,  so  much  iik  request,  and  their 
position  indicates  that  tke  Filbert  likes  a  high  and  dry  situation,  not, 
perhapa,  so  much  from  the  advantage  of  soil  as  for  the  favourable  elements 
anoh  positions  afford  for  the  natural  distribution  of  pollen  at  flowering  time, 
which  happens  in  their  cas**  to  be  very  early  in  the  year ;  therefore,  if  a 
plantation  of  Filberts  is  to  be  attached  to  a  garden  for  h'^me  use  choose 
the  highest  and  driest  spot  consistent  with  other  surroundings,  and  if  the 
land  has  been  previously  culiivsted  not  much  other  preparation  will  be 
needed  beyond  breaking  up  and  then  working  down  again  before 
planting. 

Stations  for  the  phints  should  be  set  out ;  10  feet  from  tree  to  tree 
and  row  to  row  is  a  good  distance  for  a  plantation,  bui  if  only  a  single 
row  8  feet  will  answer  well.  In  selecting  the  trees  those  inclined  to  a 
branching  habit  are  to  be  preferred,  and  with  a  clear  stem  of  sufficient 
lergth  to  allow  a  foot  above  ground  after  planting  in  order  to  check 
the  production  of  suckers.  Mix  a  little  decayed  manure  in  the  soil  at 
planting  as  an  assistant  to  a  good  stsrt.  The  trees  will  need  treading 
infirmly.  About  a  month  after  planting  the  first  pruning  can  be  done, 
which  may  be  a  heading  down  of  all  the  principal  shoots,  say  one-third  of 
their  length,  and  the  spray  wood  likewise  shortened.  The  season  follow- 
ing  lit*le  will  be  needed  beyond  keeping  the  ground  clean  and  removing 
any  ill  placed  shoots,  but  the  next  season's  pruning  will  have  to  be  with  a 
view  to  the  shape  ot  ihe  tree.  This  msy  be  a  matter  of  taste  with  some, 
but  I  have  found  the  cup  shape  to  answer  all  purposes  ;  consequently 
the  centre  of  the  tree  shuuld  be  kept  clear  of  wood,  and  tbe  best  outside 
ahoots  trained  at  equal  distanres.  From  five  to  eight  will  be  ample  to 
form  a  good  tree,  and  will  allow  sunlight  and  air  to  freely  circulate 
among  the  branches,  making  sure  of  this  as  one  of  the  grest  points  in 
Filbert  culture. 

During  winter  when  the  leaves  are  off  some  addition  should  be  made 
to  the  sou,  not  neccsiarily  strong  manure,  but  decsyed  vegetable  refuse, 
or  in  fact  anything  thst  wilt  improve  it.    After  this  the  trees  will  be 
getting  well  in  hand,  and  pruning  from  time  to  time  will  be  the  principal 
work.    This  operation  must  not  take  place  till  blooming  time,  which  is 
generally  about  February,  when  both  male  and  female  flowers  will  be  out 
atone  time.     First  cut  out  toostiong  or  ill-plsced  growths,  then  thin 
the  centre  of  the  tree  ;  afterwsrdu  examine  the  whole  tree  and  thin  out 
some  and  shorten  others  of  the  fine  or  spray  growth  in  a  regular  manner, 
paying  careful  attention  to  the  wood  beaiiog  female  flowers,  and,  if 
possible,  leave  sufficient  male  blooms  or  catkins  on  every  tree  to  fertilise 
them.    In  some  seasons,  however,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  this  through 
the  scarcity  of  catkins,  while  in  some  plantations  one   part  will  have 
plenty  and  the  other  none,  therefore  means  must  be  taken  to  equally 
distribute  these  by  tying  a  few  sprigs  of  them  in  each  tree  when  they  are 
about  to  burst.    I  used  to  know  a  Filbert  orchard  in  Kent  that  scarcely 
ever  produced  sufficient  msle  flowers  ;  this  was  thought  to  arise  from 
the  plantation  being  surrounded  by  high  Walnut  trees,  and  therefore  too 
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much  confioed  ;  but  w«  uinallj  had  a  fair  crop  DeverUielMS,  beoauM  for 
five  seasons  in  succession  I  was  sent  round  the  hedgerows  of  the  H«>p 
gardens  to  ooliect  the  branches  of  catkins  from  the  oommon  Hssel  Not, 
and  tie  some  on  each  tree  for  the  wind  to  otrenlile  the  pollen.  It  was 
always  noticed,  however,  that  the  best  crop  and  finest  Nuts  were  on  the 
ontslde  trees,  the  int«  rior  of  the  orchard  having  weaker  trees  of  more 
Btraggling  growth.  This  shows  the  partiality  of  the  Filbert  to  light 
and  air,  so  that  I  have  oome  to  the  conclusion  if  I  ever  required  to  grow 
Filberts  I  should  prefer  planting  a  single  row  of  trees  round  a  tmit 
orchard,  or  a  iingle  row  in  any  open  situation  ;  the  trees  might  then  bo 
put  oloser  together,  say  8  feet  apart,  and  if  trained  as  stated  above,  and 
about  6  feet  high,  they  would  prove  both  ornamental  and  nteful. — ^T.  R. 


GOOSEBERRY  TELEGRAPH. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  green  Gooseberries  in  cultivation.  toA  very 
few  in  any  class  can  beat  it  either  for  appearance  or  flavour.  It  must  m 
well  grown,  and  the  best  way  to  grow  it  is  on  a  trellis  of  some  kind,  the 
berries  then  getting  the  advantage  of  air  and  light  all  round,  and  swrlling 
beautifully.  The  skin  of  this  variefy.is,  not  jo  thick  as  that  of  some 
others,- consequently  it  is  a  little  apt  to  split  in^et  seasons,  but  this  is 
its  only  fault,  if  fault  it  can  be  called,  when  of  course  it  means  a  great 
addition  to  the  weight  of  the  eatable  portion  of  the  fruit. 

It  is  strange  that  Gooseberry  culture  on  espaliers  or  trellises  of 
various  kinds  does  not  receive  more  attention  from  cultivators  generally, 
and  especially  from  cottagers.  When  lecturing  to  villages  in  various 
parts  of  this  country  I  have  on  several  occasions  mentioned  this  method, 
and  no  one  seems  to  be  acquainted  with  it  or  with  the  eicellent  results 
attained  thereby,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  all  parts  of  the  country  I 
know.  Still,  it  is  not  soflioieptly  known  that  splefidid  fruit  can  be  grown 
in  a  very  small  spsce  by  this  simple  means. — H.  R.  R. 


PARK  VALE,  EDGBASTON. 

Thb  immediate  suburbs  of  Birmingham,  so  far  as  their  atmospheric 
attributes  are  concerned,  are  not  considered  the  best  for  gardening 
generally.  But  the  Edgbaston  district  appears  to  enjoy  a  certain  degree 
of  immunity  from  the  pernicious  ejects  of  the  impurities  from  the  sur- 
rounding mannfsotorif  s,  consequently  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that 
good  gardening  is  to  be  found  there.  Birmingham  has  long  been  known 
for  high  class  plant  growing  espeoialiy,  and  still  continues  to  hold  its  own. 
In  consonanoe  with  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  gardening  at  Psrk  Vale, 
on  the  Bristol  Road  leading  to  Selly  Oak,  the  pleasant  residence  of  one 
of  Birmingham's  opulent  brewers— Charles  .Stowell,  Esq. — ^ranks  not 
among  the  last,  as  (estifled  by  a  recent  visit. 

The  gardens,  though  exten«ive,  are  very  interesting,  and  are  kept  in 
excellent  order  by  the  intelligent  and  courteous  head  gsrder.er,  Mr.  West- 
bury.  One  of  iho  more  prominent  features  observed  on  the  ocossion  of  my 
visit  were  two  recently  constructed  span-ro.'>fed  houses,  about  60  feet  eaeh 
in  length  and  12  feet  wide,  built  on  the  most  approved  principles,  and  with 
an  ample  hot  water  service.  Entering  the  first  structure,  one  was  confronted 
by  sn  srray  of  Gloxinias  in  splendid  form,  many  of  them  bein^  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons'  best  nsmed  varieties  and  the  remainder  seedlings,  arranged 
on  both  sioes  of  the  path,  on  raised  beds,  three  lines  on  each  side, 
and  from  the  description  it  will  readily  be  imagined  what  a  grand  display 
wa«  thus  presented.  The  plsnts  were  as  remarkable  for  their  fine  foliage 
as  for  the  flowers. 

In  the  adjacent  house  an  equally  interesting  and  fine  collection  of 
tuberous  rooted  Begonias  was  to  be  observed.  And  among  which  also  were 
numerous  named  varieties,  prln*  ipallj  of  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons*  strain. 
These  too  were  arranged  similarly  to  the  Gloxinia*,  ond  the  edging  of 
variegated  leaved  trailing  Ground  Ivy  (Nepeta  hederscea  variegats), 
hanging  down  the  wall  on  each  side  of  |[he  path,  gave  an  appropriate  finish 
to  the  whole. 

Entering  another  span-roofed  structure  close  by,  I  saw  on  both  sides 
thriving  plants  of  Tea  Koses  planted  un  well  prepared  heds,  while  placed 
along  the  walls  of  the  beds  were  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  other  kinds  of  Roses 
in  pots  ;  not  a  trace  of  mildew  to  be  seen.  In  another  structure  were 
growing  in  10-inch  pots  as  fine  a  set  of  Tomato  plants  an  one  could  possibly 
desire,  and  laden  with  fruit  in  various  f  tages  of  ripening.  In  a  stove  was 
a  large  collection  of  Croions  in  small  pots  for  room  decorative  purposes, 
and  supplemented  with  a  numerous  variety  of  other  decorative  plants. 

In  the  vinery  there  was  a  very  good  crop  of  Grapes  stoning,  the  bunches 
being  of  a  useful  size.  In  the  adjoining  Peach  house  the  trees  appeared 
to  be  in  very  good  health,  but  the  crop  scanty  as  a  whole,  owing  chiefly 
to  bud  dropping,  which  Mr.  Westbury  attributes  to  an  imperfect  ripening 
of  the  buds,  owing  to  the  roots  having  descended  into  the  naturally  over- 
damp  soil,  below  the  msde  up  borders.  The  flower,  and  kitchen,  and 
fruit  gardens  also  testify  to  the  ability  and  perteveiaoce  of  the  gardener 
in  chief,  to  whom  the  best  thanks  for  his  courteousuess  are  due  from  the 
writer.— W.  G. 

**  Familiar  Wild  Flowers."— This  work  is  now  rapidly  approach* 
ing  completion.  Parts  18  and  19  inolude  plates  of  Sowthistle,  Leopard's 
Bane,  Herb  Robert,  Woody  Nightshade,  Com  Cockle,  Heartsease  or 
PansT,  Shining  Crane's  Bill  and  Ragged  Robin,  Snowdrop  and  Snowtlake, 
Meadow  Vetchling,  Celandine,  Gr«jund  Ivy,  Prickly  Headed  Poppy. 
Heather,  Dove's  Foot,  Crane's  Bill,  Centaury,  Orpine,  Sweet  Briar, 
Larger  Knapweed,  Lesser  Red  Rattle,  and  Sea  Lavender. 


COREOPSIS  LANCEOLATA. 

Thb  flowers  sent  by  ••G.  H,  F."  represent  well  grown  ezamp^fs  of 
Coreopsis  lanceolata  (fig.  28).  Few  planu  exhibited  in  lollections  of 
hardy  r.owers  are  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the  lance-leaved  Coreofsia. 
The  general  appearanee  of  the  flowers  la  highly  pleasing,  they  being  of  n 
clear  yellow  hue  and  of  graceful  onilue.  There  is  not  a  brighter  flower  in 
the  border  at  midanmmcr  than  this,  and  it  ia  very  asefnl  to  cut  frons.  I  have 
grown  it  to  perfection  in  a  London  garden,  the  soil  of  which  was  qnite  of 
an  ordinary  oharaeter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  of  yonr  amateur 
readers  who  may  flnd  a  place  fur  it  will  find  it  succeed  without  giving 
them  much  trouble.— W.  Whitk. 

<     Coreopsis   lanceolata  Eldorado. 
This  is   s    iiinihin  addition  to  our  hardy  plants.      The  individaial 
flowers  meaaure  4  inches  across,  are  freely    produced  on  long  stiff  stems  ^ 
and  are  of  a  rich  yellow  colour.    It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  nsore 
useful   border  plant.    For  summer  use  in  flower  beds  this  plant  should 
be  of  mnoh  service. — B.  W. 


SHOWS. 

THE  MIDLAND  CARNATION.— August  2nd  and  3rd. 

Fortunately  this  Show  waa  held  a  week  earlier  than  the  one  last 
year,  otherwise  the  worst  fears  of  the  exhibitors,  owng  to  the  recent 
parching  tropioal-like  heat  of  the  weather,  would  have  been  realised.  As 
it  waa  there  was  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  toul  number  ot  exhibits- 
as  compared  with  that  of  last  jear.  There  were,  however,  many  blooma 
possessed  of  high  quality  in  the  various  clsaaea.  As  will  be  ob-erved  by 
the  report  there  waa  a  marked  absence  of  Southern  exhibits,  attribntable- 
chiefly  to  the  abnormal  earliness  of  the  flowering  season.  The  heat 
prevailing,  espeoialiy  on  the  opening  day,  multiplied  the  attendance  of  the- 
visiton,  who  were  enabled  to  stroll  and  lounge  at  leisure  about  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  the  Edgbaston  BoUnioal  Gardens,  and  listen  to  the- 
strains  of  the  atring  band  stationed  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  exhibition 
halL 

The  midland  counties  challenge  silver  enp,  value  12  guineas,  to  be 
eomtMtcd  for  by  the  trade  growers,  was  (last  yesr's  holders  being  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.,  Birmingham)  won  by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  and  Mr. 
R.  Chatwin  Cartwright  secured  the  Sydenham  amateurs*  challenge 
silver  cup  (the  holder  of  this  cup  last  year  was  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith). 
A  silver  medal  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  for  points,  to  oount 
at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  challenge  cup  ;  and  a  bronze  medal  to  Mr. 
R.  Sydenham  as  the  second  prise. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  selt  Carnations,  dissimilar,  there  was  a  keen- 
competition,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Hands  worth,  Birminghsm,  won  the 
first  prize  with  a  very  good  sund  of  Isinglass,  Mrs.  Erio  Hambro,  Amy 
Robssrt,  Britannia  (excellent).  Her  Grsoe  (fine),  Ssdek,  Sesgull,  Lady 
Hindlip  (fine),  Germania,  Dick  Donovan,  Mr.  Msc-Rae,  and  Asphodel.. 
The  second  prize  went,  to  Mr.  R.  Sydenhsm  with  Diane  (Hne),  Exile. 
Dick  Donovan,  Endymion,  The  Sirdar,  Roseleigh  Gem.  Mrs.  Colby 
Sharnin,  Germania,  Queen  of  Soots,  Mephisto,  Mrs.  E.  Uambro,  and  Lady- 
Hindlip  ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  prizes  being  awarded  in  the  follow- 
ing order  to  Messrs.  Tom  Lord,  Todmorden  ;  Thomson  &  Son  ;  and  A.  R. 
Brown,  Handsworth. 

Fur  six  self  Carnations,  the  firat  prize  was  worthily  won  by  Mr.  W. 
Bellamy,  Penkridge  (a  comparatively  new  exhibitor),  with  Endymion, 
Mrs.  £.  flambro,  Mrs.  Colby  Sbarpio,  Sadek,  Britannia  and  Her  Grace  ;. 
and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  prizes  fell  to  Messrs.  Cartwright  (with 
fine  examples  of  Isinglass,  Germsnia,  Britannia.  Her  Grace,  Dorothy,  and 
Verona),  Albert  Chatwin,  Edgbaston  ;  C.  F.  Thurstan,  Wolverhampton, 
and  D.  Walker,  Kilmarnock. 

For  twelve  yellow  ground  Picotfes,  dissimilsr,  Mr.  A.  Jones  was  again 
to  the  fore  with  Voltaire  (superb)  Golden  Esgle.  Dervish,  The  Gilt  (fine). 
May  Queen,  W^nderet,  a  seedling,  Mohican,  Stanley  Wrightsnn  (excel- 
leni),  Hygeia,  Mr.  Nigel,  and  Kldorado.  The  second  award  went  to- 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Son  with  fine  blooms  of  Voltaire,  May  Queen,  Wan- 
derer, The  Gift,  Empress  Eni;<$Die.  Golden  Engle,  Mrs.  Trema^ne, 
Mohican,  and  four  sevo lings.  The  third  and  fourth  prizes  were  secured 
by  Messrs.  R.  Sydenham  und  Herbert  Smith  respectively. 

For  six  yellow  ground  Picotees  Mr.  W.  Bellamy  was  to  the  front 
with  Voltaire,  The  Gift,  Mrs.  Douglas,  Msy  Queen,  Eldorado,  and  Ladas  v 
while  Messrs.  Chatwin,  Cartwright,  T^ist,  Thurstan,  and  I.  W.  Whitham, 
Hebden  Bridge,  Sheffield,  ranked  in  the  order  named. 

For  twelve  Fancy  Carnations  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  was  once  again  to 
the  front  with  fine  bicoms  of  Perseus,  Monarch  (2),  Lady  C.  Walsh, 
Czarina  (2),  Wanderer,  Broderick,  Cardinsl  Wolsey,  Geo.  Cruickshank, 
Ziogari,  and  Miss  Mackenzie.  The  three  following  prizes  fell  respectively 
to  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Son,  A.  R.  Brown,  and  R.  Sydenham.  For  six 
blooms  the  first  prize  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Spittle,  Edgbaston,  with 
Miss  Mackenzie,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Monarch,  Broderick,  Ziogari.  anct 
The  Dey  ;  while  Messrs.  A.  Chatwin,  Cartwright,  W.  Bellamy,  H.  G. 
Owen,  Kings  Heath,  and  Pemberton  &  Son  followed. 

For  twelve  white  ground  Picotees  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  took  first  hononrs- 
with  a  beantitul  board,  comprising  Flossie,  Ganynr.ede.  Pride  of  Ley  ton, 
Bessie,  Esther,  Madame  Richter,  Little  Phil.  Amy  Robsart,  Isabel  Likin,. 
Mrs.  Payne,  Mrs.  Oppenshaw,  and  Favourite.    Messrs.  Thomson  k  Son 
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Mlowrd  olowlv  with  Bnmctic,  Nallie.  Iub«l  Laklo.  Amy  RoN»rt,  I.[it)> 
PbiL  Prid*  of  Lcjion,  Clio,  Mn.  Shirpc.  ud  others  i  the  r«n»lDiiiK 
prim  fftllioK  lo  M«ur«,  Toid  Loril,  Faiebcrtoti  k  Bon,  ud  Hrrbrrt  Swtth, 
til  witk  creditabU  bloomi.  For  iln  bloomt  Mr.  Ckriviigbt  wu 
triamphut  with  Hn.  Bnwick,  Muriel,  ForlroM,  GBBynwdp,  Thm. 
William,  moi  Mn.  Oppenihaw.  The  ircoDd  piiie  v«nt  lo  Mr.  F.  W. 
Good(*llaw,  Waltill.  with  Littfe  Phil,  Mrs.  Opprotbaw,  Thoi.  Wiiliim, 
Mn.  Gorton,  Mm.  Pajnc,  nd  E«her.  The  four  Temiinins  priifi  were 
won  by  Mrun.  C.  F.  Thurilan.  C.  Hmd,  W.  Bftlany,  aod  W.  H.  Twfit 

For  twelT*  Sake  or  bizarre  CarDaiioni  Hr.  R.  Sjdeabiim  look  Grit 
boBonn  with  a  mart  eulleetion,  compriainit  Kob  Roy,  (>to.  Kleltlll?, 
Mailer  Fr«l,  Gordon  Lewir,  J.  P.  Sharp,  Guardiman.  Itobert  Hoalgrate, 
Thalia,  Merton.  Kuda,  and  two  *Hdllnf  ■  Hr.  Tom  Lord  wsi  weoiid 
with  .\dminil  Curion,  Gordim  Lewi*,  UJj  Marr  Currie,  J.  D  Htiiall, 
J.  S.  Hedderly,  gporttmin.  Atline.  Robert  HnuljcTaip,  Dan  (iodrrey, 
JIt.  Tm-Lord.  and  Mr.  W.  ^irviag.  Meeir*.  ThhnUon.jL  Son  aud-Mr. 
Ptubnton  wera  thitd  and  lourih.  Fortix  blooma  Mr.  R.  C  CaTtwrifcht 
took  ihe  lead  with  exivlleal  exaoiplra  of  Gordon  Lrwia.  Bobert  Ilonl- 
graTe.  J.  S.  Heddrrlj,  Gro,  Mflviirr,  Sporliman.  and  Sfwrr.  The  lecand 
phM.vaa  arcDred  bj  Mr.  D.  Walker  with  olean  examplri  of  Duke  of 
Y«tk.  Mister  Fred.  SaMh  Pajaa.  I'anh' e.  Robert  HMlirau,  and  Mr. 
Ton  Lord.  Mr.  C.  T.  Thunun  and  Mr,  F.  W,  Goodfellow  weie  third 
and  l<>nrtb. 

In  the  noricen'  clisi  fnr  lix  Carnatloni  or  Picolna,  Hiiaimilar,  Mr. 
W.  H.Pirton.jDn.,Kin;;>  Heath, wB»flr>t;  Mr.  J.  Richmond.  KUmarDock. 
■eooDd  ;  Mr.  E.  C.  RoMiier,  I.anKlej  Green,  third  ;  wd  Mr.  T.  A.  J. 
Harper,  Aaton,  roorlh. 

The  nndreesea  and  bordrr  Camatinna  and  Pfcolrei  formed  mo*t 
iDtrrealing  itaud*,  and  are  worthy  of  imiiation.  and  foregoing  Ihe  name* 
of  tba  flower*  vs  will  mrrFl;  enumrrtir  the  [rlirlak'tii  in  Ihrtr  otdrr- 
For  twelve  trlfs.  diatimilar,  Meliii.  A.  W,  100^,^001  Lnrd,  A,  R.  Brown. 
Thomaon  A  Son.  end  R.  Sjdenbam  wrre  ihe  moit  titcceraful.  For  aix 
■elfa,  Meiiri.  W.  Bellimy,  R.  C.  Ctrtwriftht.  D.  Walker,  and  C.  P. 
Thnntan  wprs  the  chief  conteilanti.  For  Iwelie  Ftncfei  or  fellow 
ttronndi  Mr.  A.  W.  Jonra,  ThomaOD  k.  Son,  R.  gydcnhain,  and  A.  R 
Bronn  ahowed  aptrndidly,  ai  in  the  elaia  for  iii  bloomi  did  Mtiin. 
Bellamr,  CailwrJEhl.  T*UI,  aod  Tburatan.  For  Iwelte  while-ground 
Ficoteaa  Meiar*.  K.  Sydenham,  Thomion  k.  Son,  and  Pemberlon  &  Son 
acored,  wbile  for  aix  bloom*  Meiir*.  Tbnrttao,  Carlwrlght,  Bellamy,  and 
Brown  were  the  winnen. 

An  equally  interealing  clan  a  a*  that  lor  "blooms  staged  in  three*" 
in  taf  ea  or  botiles.  Tor  *ix  **rielie*  0)  lelffi.  in  wh'rb  Mesarx.  Thomion 
nd  Son.  B.  Sydrnhtm.  Artlndale  &  Son,  Sheffield,  ind  Tnm  Lord  Miged 
heM.  For  lix  rarielie*  yellow  gronnd  Picoleei.  Meiir*.  A.  W.  Jonrr, 
Tbomwin  k.  Son,  BelUttiy,  *nd  B.  SydeT>h*m  were  iDceegitnl,  For  itx 
Tafietie*  Fancie*.  Menari.  CirlwriKht,  Thomion  tt  Son,  R.  Sjdenh*ni, 
and  Ariindal*  &  Son  ihnwed  Btrongty  :  while  fnr  nix  '*rieiie*  wbile 
tronad  Flt-olePi,  Meaan,  R.  Srdenham.  Thomnon  k  Son,  Tom  Lont,  aod 
Fembenon  k.  Son  aiagtd  rredilably.  For  six  biiarre*  or  fl*ke*  Meiar*. 
Tom  Lord,  B.  Sydenham,  Thomion  k.  Son,  and  Carfwright  were  the  chief 

For  point!  taken  in  the  laat  five  clnaes  a  ipeoial  siWer  bowl,  valnn 
5  gnineaa,  wa*  awarded  lo  Menri.  Tbomion  k  Son,  having  been  offered 
by  Mr.  R  C.  Cartwrighl,  Birmingham. 

The  liDKle  bloom  claiie*  were  ke«ntj  conteated.  For  linele  bloom 
Carnation  Mr.  C.  F.  Thontan  wa*  tint  wiih  S.  B.  Robert  Houlgra*e 
and  Measri.  Thomion  k  Son  and  Mr.  Cariwrifibt  srrond  and  third  with 
tbe  *ame  variety.  For  a  0.  B.  J.  S.  Hedderly,  Mr.  J.  Whitham  waa  flr*t, 
Mr.Thuntan  ocond  with  the  lama  variety,  and  Mr.  K  gtdenham  third 
with  Maiter  Fred.  Fur  a  pink  or  purple  bizarra  Mr.  Tom  Lord  was 
first  with  W.  Skirling,  Mr.  E.  C.  Roailtflr  lennid  with  Geo.  Rod d.  and 
Mnara.  Thoaison  k  Son  third  with  W.  Shirrinr.  For  a  acarlet  Sakr, 
Mr.  R.  Bydenbam  wa*  firat  with  Sportsman,  Mr.  Tom  L"rd  leooiid  with 
GnardaniaD,  and  Mr.  Carlwrfgbl  third  with  Sportimin.  For  a  rose  Pake, 
Meam.  Thomion  k  Son  were  tint  with  Mntun,  ■econdwithCriilaOalll, 
and  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  third  wiih  Merlon.  Fnr  a  purpta  tiake.  Mr.  J. 
WbilbatD  wa*  Brit  with  Geo.  MeWillK,  Mr.  Carlwrisbt  lecond  with 
Gordoa  Lewia,  Meaira.  Thotnaon  k  Son  third  with  Geo.  Melville,  and 
Mr.  Tom  Lord  fourth  with  Qordon  L«wi*, 

For  a  nngle  Picotee,  heavy  rpd  edge,  Meian.  Thomion  and 
Son  were  fint  with  Iiabel  Lakin,  Mr.  Tom  Lord  second  with 
Bmnellv,  Mr.  B.  Sydenham  third  with  Xe  Flo*  I'ltra,  and  Mr.  Cart- 
wrigtit  fourth  with  laabcl  Lakin.  For  a  light  red  ed^,  Mr.  P.  W. 
Qoodfellow  wa>  firat  with  Mrs.  Gorton,  Mr.  Tom  Lord  second  oith  Tboa. 
William,  Mr.  Goodfellow  third  with  the  Jailer  variety,  and  Mr.  Cart- 
■  Wright  fourth  with  Mn.  Gorton.  For  a  heavy  parpla  «dge  Meiira. 
TbouiOD  &  Son  were  flnt  with  Hrn.  Clppen<tiaw.  Mr.  Bellamy  second 
with  Muriel,  and  Mr.  Cirlwrigbt  third  with  Muriel.  For  a  light  purple 
edge  Mr.  Tom  Lord  wa*  fint  with  Nymph.  Mr.  R  Sydenham  second 
with  Pride  of  Leyton,  and  Hr.  R.  Carlwright  third  with  Somerhill.  Far 
a  heavy  rom  edge  Mr.  C.  F.  Thariian  wai  firat  with  Lady  Louisa,  Mr. 
Tom  Lord  lecond  with  Mn.  Itogers  and  third  with  Campanini,  Mr. 
B.  Sydenhatn  fourth  with  l^dy  Louisa,  and  Mr.  Cattwriebt  litih  witb 
Mn.  Brswiok  (new).  For  a  heavy  scarlet  edge.  >teiar*.  Thomaon  and 
Son  were  first  with  Clio,  Mr.  R.  Sydeobam  second  with  Mr.  W.  Barron, 
and  Mr.  Tburatan  third  with  Mr*.  Sharp.  For  a  roae  or  acirlet  edge 
Mr.  Croaily  Head.  Hebdeu  Bridge,  waa  firiC  with  Nellie,  Mca*r 9.  Pember- 
lon k  Son  aecond  with  the  lama  varietj-,  Mr.  Tom  Lord  third  witb 
Fortroae,  Mr.  Bclliniy  fourth  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Thantan  fifth  with  the 

For  a  yellow  ^ronad  Fancy  Picotee,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jonei  wa*  tint  and 


■Moad,  Mr.  Cbatwia  iklrd,  aad  Hr.  R.  Sydenham  fourth  and  fifth  witb 
Toltaira.  For  a  Fancy  Carnation,  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  wa*  flrat  with 
Penen*,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jone*  *econd  with  Caarina,  Mr.  R.  Sydi-nham  third 
with  PerMui,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  fourth  witb  Pelef  la.  For  a  wbil« 
aalf,  Moiar*.  A.  W.  Jonea,  D.  Walker,  and  R.  Sydenham  were  tall 
repmented  by  Hra  Eric  Hanbro.  For  a  buff  or  tem-cotia,  Mr.  Chaiwln 
wa*  tint  with  MrL  Colby  Sharpin,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  lenind,  and  Mr.  Tom 
Lord  third  witb  ibe  **me.  For  a  yellow  aett,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jonea  was  Drat 
with  Giimauia.  For  a  bluih  or  fleib  atlf.  Mr,  R,  Sydenham  was  fint  wiUi 
Seagull,  ind  ie<wnd  with  Her  Grace.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jone*  third  with  Her 
Gr*op,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jorea  fourth  with  Seagnit,  and  Hr.  Cbalwin  fifth  with 
the  aame  variety.  For  a  acarlet  *elf,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  waa  firat  wiih  Lady 
BindliI^  Mr.  B.  Sydenham  aecond  with  H.  Diver,  and  third  with  leingla**. 


Fig.  as.— COBBOPSIB  lanckolata. 


and  Mr.  Tbnntin  fourth  with  Lady  Hiudlip.  For  my  other  dark  self. 
Hr.  B.  Sydenham  wa*  flret  and  aecond  with  Roaeleigb  Gem,  and  Mr. 
Cartwright  third  with  the  aame  variety. 

For  Carnation*  and  Ficoteei  in  pot*  the  firat  prize  went  to  Measn. 
Thomaon  k  Son,  and  tbe  aecond  to  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  both  witb  good 
example*.  For  six  distinct  Carnation*  in  pot*  Mr.  Sydenham  won  Mr. 
v..  Benirj*  prize  of  one  guine*. 

Bouquet!  were  not  numerously  repreiented.  Messrs.  J.  Pope  k  Son 
were  awarded  the  Rnt  prize  for  an  arlislically  arranged  Gaination 
bouquet,  ar.d  Mesin.  Antndale  k  Sou  the  aecond  priie,  tbe  third  going  to 
Mr.  A.  R.  Johns,  King's  Norton.  Spray  of  Carnation  or  Picolee.  Mesrr*. 
Pope  k  Son  were  first,  Mr.  C.  1..  Braneon  eeoond,  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Kemp, 
third.  For  three  buitocholes,  fint  Hr.  U.  F.  Spittle.  In  the  elas*  for  a 
dinner-table  decoration  the  Bnt  prlie  was  awamed  to  Mil*  R.  Sydenbani. 
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Sweet  Peas  fonnvd  en^iltfttorttint  feature,  and  for^niiftiTAtietie^  in 
fmocheft  Mr.  V.  B.  JohiMtode,  Tett«>nhall,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for 
A  ^aod  arrangement  of  fine  blooms  (Eckford's  Tarieties)  as  follows  :— 
Pnnoe  of  Walee,  B.  Burpee,  Mrs.  J.  Chsinberlain,  Lady  N.  Ballour, 
Blaek  Koight,  Chanoellor,  Salopian,  G.  Cadogan,  Venus,  Daohess  of 
York,  Senator,  and  Queen  VJotoria.     The  second  prise  went  to  Mrs. 

A.  W.  Hulse,  Birmingham. 

For  Mr.  R.  Sydenham's  prizes  for  Sw«et  Peas,  nine  bunohe^  were 

«warded  to  Mr.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Mr.  W.  Bellamy,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Branson. 

ColeshiU,  in  the  order  named.     For  a  fioral  decoration  of  Sireet  Peas 

.  ^r.  A.  W.  Hulse  was  first ;  Mr.  J.  Sceany,  Hsrbomp,  second  ;  and  Miie 

R.  Sydenham  third. 

Premier  Blooms. — Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  with  Fancy  Carnation  Perseus, 
Mr.  W.  Bellsmy  with  self  Carnation  Endymion,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright 
bizarre  Camatton  Gordon  Lewis,  Mr,  Tom  Lord  with  heavy  edge  Picotee 
Lady  Louisa,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  with  flake  Rob  Roy,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham 
with  a  yellow  ground  Piootee. 

In  addition  to  the  oompetitiye  exhibits  there  was  a  large  and  attractiye 
^splay  by  the  trade,  chief  among  which  was  a  remarkably  fine  coUeetir»n 
of  herbaoeons  cut  flowers,  set  up  with  admirable  taste  \^  Messrs  W.  F. 
Onnn  &  Sons,  Oltoii,  Birmingham,  and  to  which  a  silver  medal  was 
Awarded.  A  similar  award  w  is  given  to  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons.  Lang- 
port,  for  a  superb  collection  of  Gladioli :  certificates  of  merit  being 
awarded  to  their  two  new  varieties.  Flying  Fox  and  Prince  Ranjitsinghi. 
"Silver  medals  were  also  awarded,  to  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  for 
a  oollection  of  Roses  ;  to  Mr.  Wro.  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  for  a  display 
«f  herbaceous  flowers,  Violas  and  Rose«  \  to  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Famham, 
for  Cactus  and  Show  Dahlias,  and  to  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Birmingham, 
for  fioral  decorations.  Bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.' Pritchard 
and  Son,  Shrewsbury,  for  Carnations  \  to  Messrs.  Simpson  ft  Sons, 
Birmingham,  for  Sweet  Peas  ;  to  Messrs.  Cutbuth  &  Sons,  London,  for 
•Carnations  ;  to  Mr.  J.  H  White.  Worcester,  a  first-class  certificate  for  a 
collection  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers. 

LIVERPOOL.— August  3bd,  4th,  5th,  and  7th. 

Opinion  has  been  freely  expressed  ss  to  the  suiUbility  of  the  Liver- 
5>ool  Hortionltural  Show  being  held  in  conjunction  with  tho  Royal 
Lanes  shire  Agricultural  Society,  Hut  no  one,  after  seeing  the  magnitude 
and  the  snrcess  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  connected 
with  both  Shows,  would  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  say  that  the  amalgama- 
tion was  not  sound  policy.  To  show  how  great  was  the  interest  centred 
In  trying  to  make  horticulture  a  fittfng  companion  to  a.  riculture,  we  may 
mention  that  a  huge  tent,  over  400  feet  longr  by  42  feet  wide,  was  scarcely 
suflicient^to  accommodate  the  display  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  ▼egeiablea 
brought'togecher  ;  and  never  since  the  days  when  Messrs.  Cypher,  F<nch, 
Cromwell,  and  Mease,  with  the  late  Mr.  Cox.  used  to  do  battle  together 
haa  the  Association  been  in  such  a  proud  position  as  regards  exhibits. 

Plants. 
For  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plant*,  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle,  gardener 
to  W.  H  Watts,  Esq.,  Elm  Hall,  Wav«>rtree.  had  perhaps  as  handsome 
*  collection  as  has  ever  been-  seen  in  Liverpool,  the  Palms  being  fire«h 
and  well  clothed,  Crotons  a  trifle  short  in  colour,  but  flowering  plants, 
such  as  Bougainvillea  glabra.  Ixora  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Erioa  retorta 
major  as  perfect  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  Mr.  R.  Pinnington.  gardener 
to  Mra.  Banner,  Blscklow  House.  Reby,  came  second  with  good  but 
smaller  specimens,  Crotons  Countess,  mortfootainensis.  Isora  oocctnea 
auperba,  and  Clerodendron  Balfouriannm  being  most  telling.  The  class 
for  three  ^tove  and  greenhouse  plsnt«  in  bloom  saw  Mr.  Bracegirdle 
again  to  the  front,  Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana  being  splendid  ;  Mr. 
Hiichman,  gardener  to  Arthur  Earle,  Esq..  Child  wall  Lodge,  was  a  capiul 
accond. 

In  the  classes  for  four  fine-foliage  plants,  three  Palms,  six  exotic 
Ferns,  two  classes  of  single  Ferns,  three  Fuchsias,  and  one  Fuchsia,  Mr. 
Bracegirdle  won  all  along  the  line,  the  plants  of  Davallia  fijiensis 
oluiLosa  and  Gleiehenia  Mendeli  standing  out  most  conspicuously. 
Messrs.  T.   Csrling,    srardener    to    Mrs.   Cope,    Dove  Park,  Woolton, 

B.  Pinningt  n,  and  T.  Gowen,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Bartlett,  Esq., 
Lynton  Lodge,  Mossley  Hill,  were  excellent  seconds  and  thirds  in 
various  classes.  Mr.  George  Eaton,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Shirley,  Eiq., 
Ailerton  House.  AUerton,  showed  the  highest  cultural  skill  in  winning 
the  class  lor  three  Ferns,  six  Caladiums,  and  four  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums. 
The  classes  for  Crotons  and  Dracaenas  in  8-inch  pots  brought  out  many 
^ne  plants,  Messrs.  Gowen  and  Carling  winning. 

Orchids  have  been  seen  m  better  condition,  but  the  four  staged  by 
Mr.  E.  R.  Finch,  gardener  to  Joseph  Smith,  Ev}.,  Newstead,  Wavertree, 
4N>ntaining  three  well-flowered  Cattleyas,  and  the  single  Oaoidtum  Lan- 
-eeaoum  from  Mr.  W.  Lyon,  gardener  to  A.  M.  Smith,  Esq..  Bolton  Hey, 
Roby,  were  very  orediuble.  For  cool  Orchids  F.  Cross,  E^q.,  showed 
admirably.  Bfgonia  dshsea  were  of  a  high  standard,  Mr.  T.  Ankers,  gar- 
dener to  W.  B.  Bowring.  E«q.,  Gravsendale,  winning.  The  Goleus  and 
JZonal  Pelargoniums  from  Mr.  Hitch  man  were  clean,  and  the  latter  beau- 
tifully flowered.  Mr.  E.  Bridge,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Jowett,  Greenhill, 
Hnyton,  came  a  clever  second.  Cockscombs,  Gloxinias,  Liliuros,  Csnnat, 
and  Lycopods  were  fairly  well  shown,  Messrs.  Bridge,  Lyon,  Moorhouse, 
gardener  to  S.  Brocklehnrst,  Esq..  West  Derby,  E.  R.  Finch,  and  Mr.  W. 
Bustard,  gardener  to  T.  McClelland,  Esq.,  staging. 

Groups  and  Cut  Flowers. 

In  Liverpool  groups  are  not  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  those  in  many 
f>arts  of  the  eouniry,  latking  that  natural  and  free  charm  that  is  so  requi- 


site. SSa  Large  groiif)  from  Mr.  Bracegirdle  was  a  l^ng  way  in  advanoa, 
and  reflected  very  high  commendation.  The  half-circular  one  by  Mr. 
GoweA  showed  good  ^ork. 

Cut  flowers  were  magnificently  arranged.  In  Roses  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  Jc  Sons,  Newtownards  took  the  lead  for  forty,  quality  being  the 
leading  feature.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  came  a  good  seoond, 
and  Mr.  Huch  Dickson,  Belfast,  third.  For  eighteen  Teas  and  Noisettea 
Measrs.  Cocker  &  Bi^ns.  Aberdeen,  succeeded  in  beating  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  ft  Sons,  buth  stands  h<>ing  especially  good,  he  latter  scoring  for 
six  lii^ht  and  six  dark.  In  the  local  class  Mr.  T.  Raffles  BuUey.  Liseard, 
had  a  capital  twelve.  The  boxes  of  cut  Roses,  arranged  for  effect,  num* 
bered  four,  Mr.  P.  Green,  gardener  to  T.  Gee,  Esq.,  Greenhill,  Ailerton. 
winning.  The  stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers  from  Mr.  Carling  showed 
to  perfection.  No  greater  tweniy-four  hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers  have 
ever  been  seen  thsn  the  winning  set  from  Messrs.  Cooker  ft  Sons  and 
Harkness  ft  Son,  who  won  in  the  order  named.  The  Carnations  from 
Mr.  W,  Neisb,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Ismay,  Esq.,  Csldy  Manor,  wer.e  of  the 
best. 

Fruit  and  Yeoetables. 

Fruit  was  not  too  liberally  displsyed,  but  there  was  good  quality,  the 
six  dishes  being  won  by  Mr.  T.  Elsworthy,  gardener  to  Measrs.  W.  L. 
and  R.  F.  Gladstone,  Court  Hey,  Roby.  These  were  Madresfleld  Conri 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  a  fine  Melon.  Bellegarde  Peaeh, 
Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  and  Brown  Turkey  Fig,  all  being  clean  and 
well  ripened.  Mr.  W.  Oldham,  gsnlener  to  J.  Beecham,  Esq.,  Ewan- 
▼ille,  Huyton.  was  a  good  second.  For  blsck  and  white  Grapes  the 
winners  were  Messrs.  T.  Reid,  gardener  to  D.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Clanghton. 
T.  Elsworthy.  T.  B.  Kendall,  and  H.  A.  Sanderson.  For  four  dishes  of 
fruit,  Mr.  T.  Eaton,  gardener  to  J.  Parrington,  Esq.,  Roby  Mount,  Roby, 
had  a  most  perfect  exhibit.  Wonderful  fruits  of  Koyal  George  secured 
the  Peach  class  for  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  gardener  t^  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  Lathom 
House,  and  Lord  Napier  the  Nectarine  for  Mr.  Elsworthy. 

Vegetables,  although  not  in  such  abundance  as  one  would  have  liked, 
were  fine;  and  the  respected  Mr.  B.  Ashton.  successor  to  the  well  known 
grower,  Mr.  J.  Hathaway,  had  grand  produce  in  classes  for  twelve  and 
six  Taneties  and  four  dishes  of  Potatoes.  Mr.  W.  Bustard  won  with 
eight  varieties,  Mr.  Lyon  with  two  dishes  each  of  Potatoes  and  Tomatoea, 
and  Mr.  Salisbury,  gsrdener  to  L.  F.  Bshr,  Esq.,  with  four  dishes  of 
Peaa. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

The  majestic  Palms,  foliage  a  d  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  towered 
right  away  the  whole  length  of  the  centre  of  the  fine  tent,  the  side  tables 
being  fillfKi  with  such  a  grand  trade  array  as  has  seldom  been  seen  in 
Liverpool.  Firat  and  foremost  was  the  splendid  exhibit  from  Messrs. 
R.  P.  Efr  ft  Sons,  Aigburth,  which  for  quality  could  not  be  excelled. 
The  ehoice  Crotons  will  not  soon  fede  from  memory,  or  the  display  of 
their  crimson  Glosinias,  Dracsenas.  Cannss,  and  foliage  plants  generally. 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester,  were  in  strong  force  with  herbaceous 
cut  flowers,  the  collection  being  large,  va:*ied,  and  quite  up  to  the  usnal 
high  standard  ;  a  first  certificate  was  given  for  a  fine  flaked  Carnation 
named  "  His  Honour."  Messrs.  Aler.  Dickson  ft  Sons,  besides  wioning- 
the  premier  prise  for  Roses  in  competition,  made  a  commanding  display  of 
cut  Roses  not  for  competition,  the  substance  and  colour  of  which  brought 
forth  the  highest  encomiums  from  delighted  visitors.  Mr.  Eckford'a 
Sweet  Peas  shone  particularly  strong,  as  they  deserved,  the  choice 
colours  and  admirable  arrangement  showing  the  good  work  which  this 
firm  has  carried  out  so  successfully.  T  e  Carnations  from  Mr.  C.  A. 
Young,  West  Derby,  showed  again  how  thoroughly  interest(*d  our  great 
Liverpool  grower  is  in  his  work,  the  varieties  and  colouritg  being  most 
remarkable.  Messrs.  T.  Davies  ft  Sons,  Wavertree,  had  choice  Ericas, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  foliage  plants,  all  in  the  pink  of  perfection.  Mr. 
H.  Middlehnrst,  Liverpool,  msintained  his  reputation  as  a  most  successful 
exhibitor  of  Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  Septimus  Pye,  Gvstang,  had  a  large 
assortment  of  cut  Violas  and  Camationa. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  arranged  beautiful  cut  Begonias,  while 
the  herbaceous  cut  flowers  from  Mr.  J.  Cocker,  Aberdeen,  showed  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  celebrated  •*  Edwardian  "  ware  from  Mr  Edwarda, 
of  Nottingham,  was  shown.  Messrs.  John  Cowan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gateacre, 
had  a  lovely  display  of  Orchids  and  miacelianeous  plants,  and  colleotiona 
of  the  latter  came  also  fW>m  Messrs.  Rowlands,  West  Derby,  and  Coulton, 
Aigburth.  Outside  some  of  the  best  firms  had  large  temporary  erections, 
a  grand  contribution  of  small  Conifers,  with  splendid  dwarf  fruiting  trees. 
Apples  and  Pears,  literally  laden  with  fruit,  vegetables  and  fiowers,  bulbt 
and  splendid  cut  Roses,  coming  from  Messrs.  W.  Clibran  ft  Sons. 
Dicksons.  Ltd.,  Chester,  had  a  fine  stand  of  farm  seeds,  and  everything 
requisite  for  a  well  kept  garden.  Messrs.  Dickson  ft  Robinson,  Man- 
chester, kept  up  their  renute  by  placing  farm  seeds,  Tegeubles,  and 
flowers  of  the  highest  quality.  A  similar  compliment  ought  also  to  be 
accorded  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  ft  Tait,  of  Manchester.  Measrs.  Webb 
and  Sons,  Stourbridge,  had  ope  of  their  celebrated  stands,  the  mention 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  all  readers.  Mr.  J.  Bramham,  of  Liverpool,  had 
one  of  the  most  extensive  exhibits  of  ornamental  wirework  e»er  aeeu. 
Messrs.  T.  Green  ft  Sons  stsged  every  description  of  the  superior  rollers 
and  mowing  machinea,  for  which  they  are  so  laraed,  and  Mr.  R.  Halliday. 
Manchester,  some  excellent  horticultural  buildings.  The  Boundary 
Chemical  Company,  Liverpool,  had  a  fine  show  of  their  now  indispensable 
specialities. 

The  successful  undertaking  of  so  great  a  show  has  been  much 
facilitated  by  the  excellent  and  courteous  work  given  by  Messrs.  Foster 
and  Mercer,  Chairman  and  Vice- Chairman,  H.  Sadler,  the  newlj 
appointed  Secretary,  and  the  well  selected  staging  Committee. 
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EWELL —August  3rd. 

A  SHOW  of  more  than  ntnal  excellence  was  furnished  in  the  charm- 
io?  groonda  of  Ewell  Grove,  the  re<iidenc«  of  Sir  David  Etans,  on  this 
date,  end  great  credit  is  dao  to  Miss  Evans  for  the  excellent  way  in  which 
ihe  saperrised  the  arrangeroenti*.  There  were  several  of  the  cusiomar j 
cifCoratiTe  plant  groups.  Mr.  Evinton,  gardener  to  Sir  David  Ev^ns, 
bring  placed  first,  although  he  was  very  hard  ran  by  Mr.  Whitoman, 
gardener  to  A.  A.  Gaddesden*  E»q.,  both  having  oharming  arrange* 
nentB.  Mr.  £.  Peters,  gardener  to  Major  Goate?,  G.O.,  had  the  nest 
foliage  and  flowering  plants,  Mr.  Whiteman  being  second.  Mr.  Peters 
alio  had  the  best  sis  Fuchsias,  medium-sized  bat  well-flowered 
pjnunida.  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Derr^nt,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
lix  Begooima,  and  Mr.  Evinton  the  Isrgest,  but  too  old.  Zonal  Pelar- 
gooiums.  There  was  good  competition  in  table  plants,  but  Mr.  White- 
man  waa  an  excellent  first. 

Annuals  in  bunches  of  twelve  kinds  made  a  capital  show,  and  were 
well  competed  in.  .  So  alto  were  hardy  herbaceoua  flowers  in  similar 
qoantity.  The  general  defect  was  crowding  the  bonches  into  boxes, 
whereas  thej  should  be  shown  in  glasses  or  vases,  to  give  more  room  for 
the  flowers.  All  the  same,  there  were  few  more  attractive  features  in  the 
»how  than  these  classes  fornoed.  With  the  annuals  Mr.  Whiteman  was 
first,  having  Celosia,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Zinnia,  Godetia,  Cosmos 
pianalifida,  Lavatera,  Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  A.  Peters  waa  second.  Mr. 
Whiteman  also  hnd  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  flowers  in  Echinopa 
Ritro.  Statlce,  Monarda,  Gatllardia,  Coreoofci*,  Phlox,  Everlasting  Peas. 
Mr.  Evinton  was  second.  Dahlias,  Rose?,  and  other  flowers  were  also 
exhibited. 

In  the  class  for  three  hunches  of  Grapes,  Mr.  Evinton  wsa  a  good 
6rst  with  medium  sized  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  having  fine 
berries.  Mr.  Aylirg«  gardener  to  W.  H.  Walten,  Esq.,  was  second  with 
eveellent  Bnehland  Sweetwater ;  and  Mr.  Horsefield,  gardener  to  Lady 
Glyn,  waa  third  with  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Evinton  was  again  first 
with  four  dishes  of  fruit,  having  good- Peaches,  Nectarines,  Muscat  Grspes, 
and  a  nice  Melon.  Mr.  Davis  was  second,  also  with  good  fruits.  In 
iLe  clasa  for  four  dishes  of  hardy  fruits,  Mr.  Whiteiuon  was  flmt  with 
excellent  Ploms,  Cherries,  Apples  and  Currants.  Mr.  J.  Elsey,  gardener 
ti>  Miss  Carlisle,  was  second,  having  excellent  Apples,  Pears,  Apricota  and 
Cherries.  Vegetables  from  gardeners  were  chiefly  found  in  collections  of 
six  Mndfl,  shown  in  large  flsts.  The  best,  a  capital  lot  also,  came  from 
Mr.  Farley,  gardener  to  H.  Seeretan,  Eiq.,  who  had  fine  Runner  Beans, 
autumn  raiaed  Onions,  Peas,  Potatoet,  Marrows  and  Tomatoes.  Mr. 
Peters  was  second. 

Cottagers*  exhibits  were  in  great  force,  and  generally  excellent. 
Carrots  eapecialljr  were  good.  Classes  for  the  largest  Potatoes  and 
Vegetable  Marrows  would  be  so  much  better  abwent,  as  these  encourage 
great  waate,  the  products  being  worthies*.  There  were  some  pretty 
table  decorations,  the  one  shown  by  Lady  Evans  taking  the  first  prise 
as  awarded  by  ladies,  being  entirely  of  yellow  Coreopsis  fiowers, 
dressed  with  Fern  and  Smilax.  A  pretty  light  one  was  composed  of 
single  flowers  of  a  rose-coloured  Ivy- leaf  Pelargonium  and  Gypsophila 
paniculate,  set  up  by  Miss  D.  Stone.  There  were  a  few  trade  products 
present,  such  as  a  good  group  of  plants  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Bill,  some  noble  Palms  from  Messrs.  Morse  Bros.,  Epsom,  and 
some  bright  fresh  cut  Roses  from  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Hampton. 

BEDDINGTON.— August  7th. 

Beddington.  Carshalton,  and  Wellington  was  en  fite  on  Bank 
Holiday.  The  weather  was  pleasant  for  outdoor  sports,  and  thousands 
isade  Beddington  Park  a  point  to  travel  to  from  surrounding  districts, 
ahke  to  see  the  sports,  hear  the  music,  and  see  the  flowers,  vegetables, 
and  fruit,  and  see  the  demonstrations  with  live  bees  given  by  an  expert  of 
the  Surrey  Bee-keepers*  Association.  Two  tents  were  devoted  to 
horticultural  produce.  In  one  the  vegetables  were  arranged  in  collections 
and  single  dishes,  also  wild  flowers,  hardy  fruit,  jars  of  tempting  jam 
and  honey,  and  bottles  of  pickles  ;  also  Potatoes  cooked  and  ready  for 
eating. 

The  collections  of  vegetables  were  important,  and  there  was  keen 
competition  in  the  clasa  for  nine  distinct  kinds,  which  was  open  to  all 
snateur  gardeners  and  cottagers  in  the  district.  An  excellent  collection 
itsged  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Stevens,  gardener  to  K  G.  Coles.  Esq.,  Tbe  Lodge, 
Carshalton,  was  first.  This  collection  contained  Wheeler's  Imperial 
Csbbsge,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Long  White  Vegetable  Marrow, 
Snowdrop  Potatoes,  Excelsior  Onions,  Early  Gem  Carrots,  Telegraph 
Cucumbers,  Titan  Runner  Beans,  and  Peas.  The  second  pr»e 
waa  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Shoebridffe,  gardener  ro  Mrs.  M.  Beddington,  The 
Limes,  Carahalton  :  Beana.  Cabbage,  and  Beet  were  good.  Third  prise 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Harvey  Hopkins,  Carshalton  ;  Runner  Beans,  and  Beet 
ware  the  best  kinds  in  the  collecUon.  The  fourth  was  secured  by  Mr.  J. 
Cripps,  gardener  to  F.  Eaiiterbrook,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Carshslton.  Fifth 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Humphreys,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq., 
•T.P.,  The  Grange,  Haokbridge  ;  and  the  sixth  by  Mr.  C.  Pearce.  The 
prizes  are  given  by  points,  the  total  smount  divisible  being  £5.  The 
Dointa  snd  amounts  were  as  follows  : — First,  Mr.  Stf  vens,  with  55  marks, 
18s.  lid.  ;  second,  Mr.  Shoebridge,  with  50  marks,  16s.  lid. ;  third,  Mr. 
R.  Hopkins,  with  49  marks,  16s.  7d.  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J,  Cripps,  with 
48  marks,  l6s.  3d.  ;  fifth,  Mr.  W.  E.  Humphreys,  with  47  msrks, 
15s.  lOd. ;  and  sixth,  Mr.  C.  Pearce,  with  46  marks,  15s.  6d. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  six  distinct  kinds,  first  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Fuller,  Wallington  ;  a  remarkably  even  collection, 
sontaining  green  Vegetable  Marrows,  Globe  Beet,  Potatoes,    Onions, 


Runner  B^ans,  and  well  coloured  Tomatoes  ;  second  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Harvey  Hopkins,  good  even  sizt^d  Vegetable  Marrows,  Onions,  and 
Potatoes  beinic  a  feature  ;  third  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  O.  McKae,  Golden 
Tetrace,  Beddington  Comeri  fourth  by  Mr.  W.  White,  We*tcroft  Stables, 
Carshalton ;  and  fifth  by  Mr.  J.  Buokenhsm,The Wrythe,  Carshalton.  Salads 
in  six  kinds  were  well  exhibited,  Mr.  Harvey  Hopkins  tsking  first  for  a 
beautifully  frirsh  collection  containing  Lettuoe,  French  Breakfast  Radishes, 
Mustard  and  Cr^ss,  Beet,  and  Onions ;  second  to  Mr.  J.  Bnckenham  f 
third  to  Mr.  W.  Ames.  Mr.  W.Lumley  was  first  for  a  brace  of  Cucumbers^ 
for  a  diih  of  Broad  Beans  Mr.  Atbbrt  Law,  Beddington  Lsne,  was  first. 
Mr.  W.  White  secured  the  prise  for  six  long  Beets  ;  and  Mr,  W.  Amea 
for  six  Turnip-rooted  Beets.  Mr.  O.  McRae  was  first  in  each  insUnce  for 
six  bunches  ot  Herbs,  three  Cabbages,  dishes  of  Peas.  Sfiarlet  Runners,French 
Beans,  six  ( ■arrets,  and  three  Cabbage  Lettuce.  Mr. F. Puller  secured  the  prise- 
for  three  Vegetable  Marrown,  and  for  nine  Onions  spring  sown  Mr.  Yf^ 
White  wa<«  first.  In  nine  Onions  autumn  sown  Messrs.  W.  Ames  and 
J.  Buckf  nham  took  equal  first.  First  for  Shallots  was  secured  by  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  Clare  Villas,  Carshalton,  with  fine  samples.  For  two  Red  Cabbages 
first  was  secured  by  Mr.  All)ert  Law,  and  for  three  Cos  Lettuces  first  waa 
Uken  by  Mr.  J.  Buckenham.  Potatoes  were  good,  clean,  and  even  in 
size.  First  fur  two  dishes  taken  by  Mr .  L  Buckenham  with  Snowdrop 
and  Supreme,  and  fir«t  for  coloured  PoUtoes  by  Mr.  J.  Buckenham 
with  splendid  samples.  For  a  dish  of  six  Tomatoes  Mr.  W.  Lumley 
secured  tirsr. 

For  thiee  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  Harvey  Hopkins  was  first  with  fine  ripe 
Gooseberrief,  Black  and  Red  Currants,  al>o  for  dish  of  GooseUrries. 
Blsck  Currants  were  very  fine,  and  for  a  dish  of  single  berries  Mr.  W. 
8tedroan,.Penalver  Cottsge,  Church  Lane,  Beddington,  wss  first,  also  for 
Red  Currants  on  stalks  as  grown.  Rsspberries  were  scarce,  Mr.  E. 
Bradley,  Btndon,  securing  first  prize.  For  dish  of  six  Applrs  Mr.  J. 
Parfltt,  Cai'shalton  was  first. 

Mr.  W.  Stedman  was  first  for  six  window  plants.  In  the  class  for  the 
best  arrangfmcnt  of  cut  flowers  an  excellent  stand  was  furnished  by  Mrs* 
P:  Scragg,  Bandon  Hill.  Cut  flowers  and  Grasses  were  well  represented,. 
Mrs.  Fanny  Stevens,  West  Street  Lane,  Csrshaiton,  taking  first  for  six 
bunches  snd  collection  of  Grasses. 

In  the  gioup  ot  plants  arranged  for  eilect,  open  to  all  gardeners  and 
amateurs  m  Surrey,  Mr.  G.  H.  Stevens,  gardener  to  E.  G.  Coles,  Esq., 
The  Lodge,  Csrshaiton,  was  first.  His  group  was  splendidly  srranged,. 
with  a  large  well-coloured  Croton  as  a  centre,  flanked  round  with  Cam- 
panula  pyramidalis,  Trachelium  cceruleum,  Liliums,  Cannes,  Dracsenas,. 
Maidenhair  Fern.  Panicum,  and  Lobelia.  The  second  prizewinner  was 
Mr.  W.  E.  Humphreys,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
HacV  bridge.  His  group  was  exceedingly  attractive  with  Liliums, 
Caladmms,  Pdtlms,  Ferns,  and  Panicum  edging.  Third  prise  went  to 
Mr.  A.  B.  Gates,  gardener  to  R.  W.  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  Brighton  Road, 
Sutton.  This  was  a  neat  well  coloured  collection,  containing  Coleusee, 
Gloxinias,  large  Maidenhair  Ferns,  and  Acers.  Table  planto  were  small 
but  creditsble.  In  the  class  for  groups  open  only  to  amateurs  employing 
not  more  than  one  man  and  a  lad,  Mr.  A.  Etheridge,  gardener  to  A.  L. 
Cressy,  Esq.,  Wallington,  was  only  exhibitor,  taking  first.  He  had  a 
neatly  arranged  collection,  containing  some  good  double  Begonia?,  well 
coloured  Dracaenas,  Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  Maidenhair  Fern,  edged  with 
Panicum. 

The  most  tastefully  arranged  table  decoration  was  thst  set  up  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  Gates,  gardener  to  R.  W.  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  Brighton  Road, 
Sutton,  it  was  lightly  composed  of  Iceland  Poppies,  Grasses,  sprsys 
of  Adiantum  gracillimum,  and  trails  of  Selsginella.  Second  by  Miss 
Clara  Hipgins,  La  Huerta,  Upper  Wallington.  The  first  prize  for  the 
most  tastefully  arranged  dinner  table  was  secured  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Halea 
Mosley,  Denmsrk  Road,  Carshalton.  It  wss  composed  of  yellow  Coreopsis 
and  Gypsophila  and  trails  of  Smilax.  Second  went  to  Mra.  A.  C.  Robinson 
Roma,  Stratford  Road,  Wallington.  Coleuses  were  well  »hown  by  the 
first  prizewinner,  Mr.  H.  Shoebridge.  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,. 
Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  London,  had  an  effective  group 
of  hardy  fiowers,  Roses  and  Dahlias.  An  excellent  stand  of  double  anJ 
single  tuberous  Begonias  was  staged  by  Mr.  Garland,  gardener  to- 
C.  Greaves,  Esq.,  Wallington,  not  for  competition.  Calsdiums  were- 
specially  good  plants,  well  coloured.  Mr.  A.  Etheridge,  gardener  to- 
A.  C.  Cressy,  Esq.,  Hazledeo,  Wallington,  was  first.  Mr.  H.  Shoebridge,. 
gardener  to  Mr.  M.  Beddington,  The  Limes,  Carshalton.  second. 

Fruit  was  not  numerous.  For  two  bunches  of  whita  Grapes  Mr^ 
H.  Shoebridge  was  first  with  Muscat  of  Alezandris.  Fttr  three  bunches 
of  black  Grapes  the  same  exhibitor  wss  first.  Second  Mr.  Thos.  Osman,. 
The  Gsrdens,  Ottersbaw  Park,  Chert sey.  For  Peaches  Stirling  Castle 
snd  Nectarines  Dryden  Mr.  W.  E.  Humphrey,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee^ 
Esq.,  was  first,  the  five  Nectarices  also  taking  the  silver  medal.  Mr.. 
J.  H.  Stevens  took  first  for  six  dishes  of  hardy  f  uit. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  fiowers,  first  went  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  Stevens.  Hardy  flowers  were  well  shown,  but  not  in  quantity  r 
the  quality,  however,  was  good.  Six  tuberous  Begonias,  single  and 
double,  first  pr  ze  secured  by  Mr.  A.  Etheridge.  Mr.  H.  Shoebridge  took 
first  for  six  excellent  Gloxinias,  healthy  well- flowered  plants.  For  three 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  A.  Etheridge  was  firi>t.  For  three- 
exotic  Ferns  Mr.  J.  Galvin,  gardener  to  H.  Butcher,  Ef q.,  Russell  Dene,. 
Purley,  was  first  with  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Ptoris  serrulate  cristate. 

In  the  competition  for  the  Surrey  County  Council  points  the  exhibitors 
in  the  champion  class  were  five.  This  »as  for  the  bent  kept  and 
cropped  allotment  or  oottage  garden.  First,  Mr.  Harvey  Hopkins,  157 
points  i  second,  Mr.  Oliver  McRae,  129  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Henn,  116  ^ 
fourth,  Mr,  E.  Bradley,  108 ;  filth,  Mr.  J.  Parfilt,  72.  Mr.  Harvey 
Hopkins  has  the  best  allotment  in  Surrey. 
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THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS'   DOMAIN. 

MOBHBOOH  Odltvbe, 
{OanfUidtd  jTim  pagt  108.) 

Thb  tiwwn  okk*!  nkj  be  brokeo  up  iolo  piMM  tbont  IJ  ineh  sqaue, 
which  ibould  ba  Interred  to  the  deplb  of  2  iDohet,  >Qd  mbont  S  inctaei  apart. 
If  the  tpawn  ii  good,  the  mjoelinm  ia  eaillj  diieemible  bj  the  white 
ihread-Uke  appearaoce  it  hai  wbeo  broken.  After  ipawniDfi,  Ihe  bed  roaf 
ha*e  S  Inchee  of  fre*h  ioll — loam  if  poMible — pat  orer  it,  wbloh  muit  m 
made  film  aadleTvl.  If  the  heat  of  the  bed  iliJldeoUstB,  cover  with  mats. 
In  a  month  or  aix  weeka  the  MDihrooHi  will  appear,  and  itrict  attention 
heTftlter  should  be  ftiien  lo  the  temperatuie.  11  poiiible  admit  air,  but 
•zolude  llsht  and  drau)tht[.  The  floor  of  the  home  mmt  be  moiitened  dailj, 
remembering  alwayi  (hat  a  cIom  aunoiphere  It  the  eaaaa  of  many  pardal 
ortnial  failarei.  The  lonj^r  the  bed  can  do  without  waierlog,  the  better 
the  reiaita,  jei  droaght  muit  be  aTOlded, 

Ir  eilhpr  bay  or  atraw  li  mcd  as  ■  eoTeiiog  for  the  bedi  in  the 
Mushroom  bouie,  woodliie  ma;  be  troublfBOtpe,  and  muit  be  rigoronily 
detlrojed,  ai  Ihej  breed  verj  rapidly.  An  idnil  place  for  a  Mnihroom 
home  ii  at  (be  hkck  oF  ■  high  will  and  faoiDJc  north,  and  if  any  glati 
houaes  are  OB  tb«  other  aide,  a  hul-waCer  pipe  thould  be  taken  throngh  inio 
the  house,  (o  heal  it  in  oold  weather.  A  temparature  at  55°  ia  anitable  for 
Mushroom  growintc,  though  it  li  easy  to  grow  them  with  lesa  heat.  If 
Ivy  is  allowed  to  k row  orer  the  house,  roof  in-luded,  ar^uUr  temperature 
ean  be  kept  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The  enlrance  to  the  Mushroom 
houf  e  shoutrl  be  fioui  Ihe  inside  of  another  ihed  If  possible,  and  If  the 
jnalde  floor  of  Mushroom  houseiiSfeet  below  the  ground  level,  beds  for  late 
crops  should  be  put  on  it,  and  the  flntt  or  early  beds  on  the  stage  shore, 
presuming  there  is  one.  Encelleat  cropa  are  grown  in  oelltn,  also  Id 
ridgea  outside,— FOB  KM  AN  X. 


FRUIT  FORCING, 
llelona.— £<ito  Frml.—lt  Melons  ire  required  very  Into,  seeds  shonld 
nowbeiown.  Plant*  from  thin  sow iuic  will  b«  fit  to  pot  out  In  about  a 
month,  end  seltiug  their  fruit  in  Sppiember,  will  afford  Melons  from 
Norember  to  the  new  year.  This,  hDi>eter,can  only  bo  effected  in  alight, 
airy,  well-healed  structore,  and  not  always  then,  for  Melons  sljhor  thr 
autumn  mists  and  fogs..  Bottom  heat  ii  absolutely  necessary,  and  is  beat 
fhrnlihed  hy  hoi  water  in  a  chamber,  as  fermenting  materials  induce  too 
muoh  vigour  in  (be  plants,  and  decline  in  brat  when  msst  ia  reqairod. 

JMe  Summer  ana  OrtiAfr  MelCHM.—To  insure  (bese.  the  planle  roust 
be  placed  out  at  once,  sivinfc  them  about  a  couple  of  barrowlosdt  each  of 
good  loam,  with  a  Sfth  eaoli  of  sweetened  horse  droppinfts  and  old  lime 
rubbish  intermixed.  Mske  Ihe  compost  very  firm,  and  have  it  in  a  moiit 
•tate  before  plintlng.  Strong  planta,  watrred  the  previous  night,  only  are 
suitable,  for  it  ia  far  more  difficult  lo  produce  late  than  early  Melons. 
Encourage  Ihe  plants  to  make  free  growth  by  syringing  at  closing,  and 
dsmping  the  flours  and  walls  in  the  morning  and  evening  nf  hot  days. 
Ventilate  between  70°  and  7f>°,  and  keep  the  temperature  at  thoae  figures 
ihroURb  the  day,  Se°  to  90°  from  aun  heat,  closing  lO  as  to  raise  the  heat 
to  95°  or  l<Kr,  allowing  it  in  fall  to  65°  through  the  nijtht.  The  plants 
will  show  and  set  fruit  upon  the  first  laleralt.  and  Ihe  planu  being  almost 
Bl  fruiting  stage  when  put  ont,  this  will  speedily  be  effected. 

Planli  Sattling  T^sir  CVopi.— Oiercropping  ruini  more  Melons  than 
anylhlDK  else,  therefore  reduce  the  fruiis  when  fairly  swelling  to  two  on 
s  weakly  plant,  three  tn  one  moderately  vigorous,  four  on  a  strong,  and 
six  on  large  nlanls.  Overcrowding  prejudices  the  quality  of  lbs  fruit, 
which  requircB  all  the  solidity  (hat  can  be  given  to  it,  and  to  effect  Ihii 
Ihe  growths  must  he  kept  fairly  thin,  all  having  e:tpoinre  to  light.  Stop 
(be  laterals  lo  one  joint,  ind  prevent  overcrowding  by  thinning  thrm. 
Karth  up  the  plants'  a*  (he  mnta  protrude,  leas  soil  being  needed  ihan 
earlier  in  the  season,  and  afford  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manaie. 
Syringe  from  'A  to  4  P.M.  or  earlier,  and  (hen  raise  the  temperature  from 
SUB  heat  to  S5°  or  more.  With  due  sopplies  ofwattrat  tlie  roola, shadipg 
will  not  be  necessary,  or  only  after  dull  weather,  when  a  light  shading 
will  be  of  heneSt  from  powerful  sun  nutll  lbs  plant*  become  Inured  to  it. 
Plaoe  supports  (o  the  fruits  in  goiid  time,  and  slanting  so  that  tho  water 
may  not  rest  upon  them. 

Fruit  Jiiptning.~-A  dry  almotphere  is  essential  to  secure  quality  and 
prevent  the  fruit  craokiog.  Admit  a  little  air  eon  a  I  an  tly,  maintaining  a 
circulation  by  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipea,  and  employing  enough 
artificial  heat  lo  ke<>p  the  temperature  at  70°  to  76°  hy  day,  advancing 
10°  to  15°  from  aun  beat,  and  to  prevent  it  falling  below  65°  at  night. 
Withhold  water  from  tbe  roots,  but  (he  foliage  must  not  flag  or  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  will  be  sBiioualv  deteriorated.  Where  there  is  fruit 
swelling  in  the  house  an  ocoa^iunal  damping  will  be  necessary  for  the 
banefit  of  the  foliage,  and  it  will  not  affect  the  ripening  fruit  diaaitrously 
if  plenty  of  air  li  afforded. 

Lalt  Plant!  in  Piti  and  J^i-amsi.— The  setting  of  the  hruit  shonld  now 
t«  cff«eted,  to  allow  tin*  f-r  Its  •netling  and  ripening.    Ifnecassary 


give  a  good  waterinj;  before  the  flowering,  open  and  line  Ihe  siHes  of  the 
frame  and  bed  with  hot  msnure.  Give  a  l((tle  ventilation  ooa*(an(ly  at 
tha  lop,  ao  a*  to  prevent  the  depoaition  of  moisture  on  (ha  blossoms,  and 
conUnue  it  till  the  fruit  Is  set  aud  oommwioei  swelling.  Impregnate  tbe 
pistillate  flowers  daily,  and  when  snfflolent  fruUa  are  obtained  remove  alt 
Huwera,  and  afterwards  keep  the  growths  well  stopped  and  fairly  thin,  a  > 
that  they  may  have  plenty  of  air  and  li<hi.  Maintain  a  moist  and  warm 
atmosphere  to  assist  the  swelling  of  tbe  fruit,  eloaing  early  with  sun  heal, 
and  sprinkling  the  plant*  on  fine  atlemoona.  Water  .will  be  required 
twice  a  week  Id  bright  weother,  but  snpply  It  sparingly  or  not  at  all  when 
dull,  and  admit  a  little  air  to  prevent  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  Venmale 
early  on  fine  mornings,  and  maintain  a  temperature  ranging  from  80°  to 
90°  through  tin  day  from  tun  beat.  If  aunny  weather  prevails,  and  the 
beat  is  proper^  maintained  by  linings,  the  fruit  will  often  he  good  np  to 
November. 

Vinm.—Earlji  Anwf.— Although  the  Vlnw  have  the  wood  ripe  and 
some  of  the  foliage  is  falling,  there  must  not  b«  any  attrmpt  at 
removing  it  or  to  out  the  lateral*  close  in,  as  that  would  probably 
oanse  the  prindpal  hud*  to  start.  This  must  be  prevented  hy  removing 
Ihe  laterals  by  degree*  and  *horlening  some  of  Ihe  long  shoots, 
reserving,  however,  some  growth  above  the  buds  to  which  the  ^'ines 
are  to  be  pruned,  the  flnal  prtining  being  deferred  until  ihe  early  part 
of  September.  Where  the  Vines  an  not  satisfactory,  Ihtt  old  surface 
soil  should  be  removed  and  forked  from  amongst  Ihe  mote,  raisbg  any 
that  are  deep  and  laying  them  in  fresh  material  near  tbe  surface. 
(iood  calcareous  loam,  or  that  containing  a  rather  tree  ndmizlure  of 
smalt  stone*  and  );rit,  broken  up  roughly  and  nell  firmed  about 
Ihe  roots,  ia  the  most  suitable  compost.  If  of  a  noo. calcareous  oatare 
add  a  *ix(h  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  if  heavy,  a,  similar  proportion  of  open- 
ing material,  such  as  freestone  chippings,  or  even  gravel  ;  and  if  light  ind 
gravelly,  the  ssme  amount  of  clayey  marl  dried  and  pounded.  Crushed 
or  half-inch  honea  may  be  used  diicrimiDately— say,  a  bushel  lo  a  cartload 
of  loam,  and  a  similar  pr^porliun  of  "  inch  "  charcoal.  Where  the  loam 
is  very  luriy  add  7  lb*,  of  kainit,  and  14  lb*,  of  baiic  »!*£  phoiphate  to 
each  cartload  of  loam.  Give  a  moderate  watering  and  the  roola  will  push, 
etpeeialty  adrentitioui  ones,  from  near  the  collar,  into  the  new  soil  at 
once,  and  the  Vines  will  start  freely  when  the  time  arrivea  for  doing  no. 
If  Ihe  drainaeei*  defeciive  and  (be  whole  of  the  soil  has  to  be  removed, 
p«rfbrm  the  lifting  expeditiously,  and  it  the  Vines  are  weak  it  is  desirable 
lo  give  a  season's  rest  or  crop  very  moderately. 

Xidicaton  Houiei. — The  Grapes  colour  rapiilly  daring  bright  weatber. 
and  though  not  so  large  in  berry  they  are  oi  high  quality.  Red  apider 
ha*  been  very  trouhleiome  in  same  case*;  but  upon  the  whole  Vines  have 
floarisfaad  with  the  extra  beat  and  light. «Bp(ci ally  Unseat  of  Aleiandri*, 
which  has  the  Qiipes  better  ripened  and  coloured  than  niual.  Where 
the  IruitH  are  ripe  it  wilt  lie  necessary  to  employ  a  slight  shade  over  tbe 
rcof-IighlH  to  prevent  blsok  Grapes  losing  colour,  and  Buckland  Sweet- 
water. Foster'*  Seedling,  and  similar  vdrieiiea  from  having  the  berries 
browned.  A  double  Ihicknets  of  herring  nets  over  (he  roof-lighit,  and 
some  hexsgon  netting  over  the  ventilators  to  exclude  wasps  and  flie*, 
will  iniura  the  Grapes  keeping  in  gnod  condition  for  a  considerable  time. 

Where  the  Grapes  atu  ripeniug  oopiou*  suppUea  of  water  will  b* 
necessary  ;  eren  outsidu  borders  may  need  applications,  and  the  bordera 
can  be  mulched  with  an  inch  or  two  of  short  material.  If  liquid  manure 
is  given  It  must  be  of  a  sustaining  nature,  and  moderate  air-moiaturo 
will  be  necessary  for  Ihe  benefit  of  tbe  foliage.  This  can  be  acrorded  by 
damping  the  paths  and  bordera  oceaiionally.  and  will  not  do  any  barm  lo 
the  Grape*,  provided  the  vantilation  ia  free  and  a  circulation  of  air 
insured  at  night.  A  tittle  Are  heat  will  be  advisable  in  case  of  dull  and 
damp  weather  prevailing,  but  it  need  not  be  more  than  to  secure  70°  to 
75°  by  day,  and  60°  to  (!5°  at  night,  and  admit  of  a  circulaticn  of  air 
eonatantly,  as  it  is  stagnant  air  that  conduces  to  spotting  and  cracking  in 
the  berries.  Allow  *  lair  spread  of  foliage  over  blaok  Grape*,  but  keep 
that  of  the  white  varieiie*  rather  thin,  not  ]>ermitiing  crowding  In  either 

THB  KITCHEN  GARDES. 

Celery — After  being  planted  a  few  week*  Celery  is  liable  lo  open  out 
considerably,  and  the  stalks  10  split  when  made  to  assume  an  upright 
position.  To  prevent  this  the  plant*  should  be  early  cleared  of  small 
lower  Iravrs,  sucker  growths,  and  weeds  ;  and  alter  receiving  a  good 
watering  have  about  2  inches  ol  fine  soil  placed  about  them,  to  keep  the 
stalka  upright.  Care  muat  be  taken  not  to  bury  the  hearts,  or  to  press 
tbe  stalks  too  closely  together.  As  the  heart  advance*  more  line  soil 
may  be  packed  about  tbe  it*lka.  The  Olery  ought  to  be  ready  for  uie 
three  week*  after  the  tins!  addition  oFsoil.  Celery  requi  red  for  exhibition 
i*  usually  bsndaeed  with  brown  paper  prior  to  moulding. 

Watering  Celen/. — When  these  notes  were  penned  large  stocks  of  Celery 
were  still  onplsnted,  aa  it  is  useleas  putting  them  ont  in  hoi  dry  weather 
unless  tbey  oso  be  kept  oorstantly  moist  at  (he  roa(s.  Enough  wa(er 
must  lie  applied  to  thoroughly  moisten  (he  soil  and  manure  in  the 
trenches,  which  are  crowded  wiih  hungry  roots.  Nor  ought  watering  lo 
cease  directly  the  plants  are  partially  earthed,  as  they  require  water  or 
liquid  manare  nearly  as  often  afterwards.  The  old-fashioned  plan  nf 
fixing  small  drain  pipes  upright  at  shnrt  distances  apart  between  the 
plants  is  a  good  one,  as  it  admits  of  water  or  liquid  manur*  being  freely 
applied,  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  reach  tbe  roots  and  not  touch  the 
hearts  of  Ihe  plants. 

Baan*.— Kidney  or  Dwarf  French  Beann  have  cropped  remarkably 
well  this  season,  in  marked  contrast  to  Ihe  Scarlet  Runners,  nor  will  they 
fail  very  quickly  if  the  pods  are  gathered,  whalhsr  winted  tor  use  or  not, 
0*  fist  a*  they  are  fit.    Maturing  seed  put*  the  gr«ate*l  alrain  on  Ihe 
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plants,  and  shoaUl  be  prevented,  etpecially  when  good  green  vegetables 
•re  so  scarce.  Watering  and  a  muluh  of  manuro  would  do  good  service 
fhit  season.  Seeds  sown  now  ousht  to  be  in  a  position  where  the  plants 
esD  readily  he  proteeted  in  the  event  of  an  early  frost. 

Kiinner  Beans  have,  and  still  are  failing  to  set  good  eropr.  If  not 
slresHy  done,  i^ive  a  thorough  soakinsr  of  water  or  liquid  manure.  This 
nhoald  be  followed  ap  with  a  wide,  deep  mnlohing  of  strawy  manure. 
Slop  the  haulm  when  near  the  tops  ol'  the  stakes,  and  gather  what 
pods  have  set.  Those  grown  without  stakes  ought  to  be  gone  over 
once  a  week  and  have  every  running  growth  snipped  back  to  nesr  the 
main  stem.  If  once  allowed  to  grow  freely  and  get  into  a  tangle  the 
crops  will  be  of  the  poorest.  In  wet.  weather  the  pods  are  liable  to  be 
•plashed  and  become  dirty.  A  mulching  of  strawy  manure  prevents  this, 
sad  otherwise  tenefits  the  plants. 

Onions. — Fully  matureo  Onions  should  not  be  left  standing  on  the 
^Toond,  as  they  are  liable  to  start  rooting  afresh  in  showery  weather. 
Ail  that  come  away  from  the  soil  readily  ought  to  be  palled,  harvested  on 
boards  or  wattled  hardies,  and  stored  in  a  cool  dry  place.  These  early 
crops  mmy  be  closely  followed  by  Cole  worts  or  smsll  hearting  Cabbages, 
plsoting  them  in  moistened  drills  1  iooi  apart  each  way. 

Seei  of  Tripoli  and  White  Spanish  types  of  Onions  should  be  sown 
now  on  well  prepared  groHud  in  shallow  moistened  drills,  drawn  10  inches 
to  12  inches  apart.  The  White  Lisbon  is  one  of  the  bept  varieties  tor 
sowiner  somewhat  thickly  and  drawing  young  for  salad  purposes,  while 
the  white  Spanish  varieties  are  quite  as  hardy  as  the  Tripolis,  and  of 
more  value  when  grown,  keeping  much  better. 

Potatoes. — In  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
rainlali  has  been  exceptionally  light  and  the  heat  intense,  the  crops  are 
mstorin^  early,  and  the  tiiborA  are  undersized.  Directly  the  haulm  has 
turned  yellow,  and  the  skins  of  the  tubers  are  set  moderately  hard,  the 
crops  should  be  lifted,  graded,  ami  stored,  thinly  at  first,  in  a  cool,  dark, 
dry  place.  If  left  in  the  ground  a  eomparatirely  light  rainfall  will  start 
them  growing  afresh — either  sprouting  or  super- lubering — with  the 
coBseqo*'nce  that  the  crop,  as  far  as  quality  is  oonoerned,  will  be 
practically  spoilt.  An  early  clearing,  breaking  down,  and  firming  of  the 
soil  adm  ts  of*  extra  large  quantities  of  winter  greens  and  other  plants 
being  put  out,  Turnips  and  Spinach  sown,  all  of  which  will  be  wanted. 
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The  End  of  the  Season. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Heather  the  honey  haryest  is  now 
practically  ot  an  end.  The  Limes  yielded  a  rich  suppl;  ;  the  weather 
fortunately  was  fine  during  part  of  the  time  they  were  in  bloom,  so 
the  bees  were  enabled  to  store  freely  I'rom  that  source.  White  Clover 
is  still  blooming  profusely.  The  heavy  showers  which  prevailed  during 
the  early  part  ol  July  caused  a  la  >id  growth  of  this  indi8[  ensable 
honey -producing  plant.  What  little  honey  is  now  obtained  by  the  bees 
from  this  and  other  sources  will  only  be  sufficient  for  bheir  daily 
requirementH. 

All  surplus  chambers  should  be  removed,  as  when  the  outside 
forage  is  becomirg  scarce,  and  a  low  temperature  prevails,  the  bees 
will  commence  to  carry  down  the  honey  from  the  supers  into  the 
brood  nest.  It  is  too  late  for  the  bees  to  Onish  off  ADy  sections  that 
may  not  be  properly  sealed  over ;  they  should  be  removed  from  the 
hive,  ai  d  be  graded  according  to  quality.  At  this  season  there  are 
olten  f'und  many  sections  that  are  onlv  partly  sealed  over.  These 
must  be  uncapped  and  passed  through  the  extractor.  The  honey  thus 
obtained  will  doubtless  bo  found  to  be  of  first-class  quality,  and  should 
be  kept  separate  from  any  of  inferior  grade. 

After  the  honey  has  been  extracted  the  sectionR  may  be  replaced 
ID  the  crate,  and  put  in  their  former  position  in  the  hive  for  a  few 
hours.  The  bees  will  then  thoroughly  cleanse  them  of  all  adhering 
liODey.  If  packed  in  boxes  and  covered  with  paper  so  as  to  exclude 
the  dust,  and  stored  in  a  dry  place,  they  will  keep  in  good  condition 
and  be  ready  for  use  another  season.  Supers  of  all  descriptions, 
vhsther  sections,  shallow  frames,  or  full-sized  frames  for  doubling 
ptirposes,  will  be  found  most  nseful  if  a  large  stock  of  fully  drawn-out 
combs  are  stored  in  a  suitable  place  ready  for  use  when  required. 
Bees  take  more  readily  to  such,  early  in  the  season,  than  they  do  to 
foondatiun  when  placed  in  the  snpeni. 

Stobing  Combs. 

it  is  useless  having  spare  combs  unless  they  are  stored  in  a 
Ratable  place,  and  steps  are  taken  to  keep  them  clean  and  free  from  the 
vsx  moth.  The  latter  is  most  destructive  to  the  combs.  There  aro 
vsiious  ways  of  protecUng  the  combs  from  the  pest,  and  if  the  apiary 
uiK>t  a  large  one,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  wrap  half  a  dozen  frames 
in  newspapers,  as  this  will  keep  them  perfectly  free  from  dust.  .  A 
dozen  sections  can  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  parcels 
Qtty  then  be  stored  in  a  box  and  a  few  balls  of  naphthaline  placed 
i&  it    This  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  them  free  from  the  moth. 


Another  excellent  plan  which  we  usually  practipe,  is  to  obtain 
some  calico  and  well  sprinkle  it  with  carbolic  acid.  The  bottom  and 
sides  of  a  large  box  are  then  covered  with  this  prepared  calico,  and 
the  combs  are  packed  as  tightly  in  the  box  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
them.  When  quite  full  the  tops  of  the  frames  are  covered  in  the* 
same  manner,  and  the  lid  of  the  box  placed  in  position.  Con  be 
treated  in  this  manner,  and  stored  in  a  dry  place,  invariably  come  oat 
in  good  condition  the  following  spring.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to 
place  the  combs  in  the  open  air  for  a  few  hours  before  using  them,  as 
this  will  have  the  effect  of  removing  any  trace  of  the  carbolic  from  the^ 
combs. — An  English  Bse-krrfre. 


«*9  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until' 
further  notice,  be  directed  to  '*  The  Editor,"  a,  &oae  Sill  Xoady 
^V'suidawortb,  8.^7.,  and  WOT  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,. 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to- 
any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters- 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to* 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Qardening  and  Bee  subjects  throueh  the  post.  If  information; 
be  desired  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain- 
it  by  the  Eklitor.  Letters  of  inqmry  must  .be  accompanied  by^ 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be^ 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nom  dt  plume$  are  given 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Cforrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  c^nveniert  when, 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended- 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  «)annot 
be  inserted. 

Transplanting  Common  Periwinkle  (i4ji>ri/a).— The  plants  may  be 
safely  moved  in  tSeptembcr  if  the  ground  be  sufficieDtly  moist.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  «-v«frgreeo  low-f^rowing  plants  for  covering  a  bare  space  of 
soil,  especially  in  shaded  plaees  and  beneath  trees,  and  may  be  freely  out 
after  the  growth  has  been  made,  <>r  ai  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August.  The  clipping  gives  a  very  lorroal  appearance,  hence  some  trim 
the  plants  in  the  spring,  cutting  quiie  close  to  the  ground,  or  as  near  as- 
may  te  with  the  shears,  similar  lo  Ivy,  and  allow  the  young  growths  to 
remain  untrtmmed  during  the  season.  The  growths,  however,  may  be 
trimmed  in  a  little  at  the  end  of  July,  and  then  confined  to  irregularities 
a  very  neat  appearance  will  thus  be  secured. 

Frodnoing  a  Seeond  Bloom  on  Boses  (/(&m).— With  suitable  varieties 
no  further  pruoe»s  is  needed  than  to  cut  away  the  parts  that  have 
flowered  to  the  nearest  good  bud  below  the  flower  stem.  Any  strong 
shoots  may  be  shortf  ned  to  about  half  their  length,  but  not  later  than 
the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  which  will  induce  seeond  grontha- 
for  autumn  flowering.  The  Cluster  Ros>  s  (Rosa  multifiora)  are  summer 
flowering,  and  usually  do  not  bloom  again  In  the  autumn,  indeed  it  is 
not  advisable  to  shorten  the  growth  in  summer,  but  secure  sturdy  well 
ripened  shoots  for  the  following  season's  bloom. 

Bnlphnr  and  Bipe  Grapes  (//.  E,  (7.).~We  have  frequently  used 
sulphur  on  hot-water  pipes  in  vineries  without  any  injurious  efieots  to 
black  Grapes,  and  this  practice  is  still  one  ot  the  best  means  of  keeping 
red  spider  in  cheek.  No  harm  would  be  likely  to  accrue  to  your  Grapes 
by  the  judicious  employment  of  sulphur  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  heated 
to  170°  and  kept  so  fur  an  hour.  After  this  the  pipes  may  be  allowed  to 
cool  grs dually  to  the  ordinary  heat,  and  the  house  be  ventilated  in  the 
customary  way.  The  work  is  best  d'^ne  in  the  eveninc:,  keeping  the 
house  close  through  the  night,  but  ventilating  very  early  in  the  morning. 
By  again  heating  the  hot- water  pipes  to  170°  in  the  course  of  about  four 
days  the  fnmes  ot'  sulphur  given  orf  will  act  well  on  the  red  spider  then 
hatched  out  from  the  eggs,  which  the  inmes  do  not  destroy,  and  the 
pipes  may  be  again  heated  at  a  similar  interval.  We  have  found  such 
procedure  qaite  ssfe  for  Black  Hamburgh?,  but  Muscat  of  Alexandria- 
and  White  Frontignan,  with  other  white  Grapes,  sometimes  have  the 
berries  ** blued"  by  the  sulphur  fumes.  The  pipes  should  not  be  many 
degrees  hotter  than  stated.  We  have  raised  them  to  190°,  but  beyond 
that  danger  lurks.  The  sulphur  should  not  be  used  excessively  ;  it  ts« 
only  necessary  to  lightly  coat  the  pipes  on  their  upper  surfaces. 
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BoUuiiim  JitimiiioidM  CWorcester), — Solannm  jasminoidt'S  succeeda 
againat  a  weat  wall  in  Glouceaterabire  and  prodncea  abandance  of 
raeemea  of  flowera,  which  are,  needl'^ra  to  aaj,  fine  for  cutting.  *  It 
wonld  probably  anceeed  in  Herefordshire  afrainst  an  eait  wall  in  a 
sheltered  aitaation,  but  the  shady  position  may  be  again«t  ita  auccteding. 

Ifaming  Prodacts  at  Bhowi  {H,  B,  P.). — Certainly,  wben  a  ri.le  such 
aa  the  folWiring  is  printed  in  a  achedule,  it  onght  not  to  be  du>regarded 
by  jadgea  and  ^eiala,  if  it  ia  infrinRed  by  an  exhibitor  with  an  obYinus 
intention  to  deceive.  Here  ia  what  yoo  aend  from  the  Prcacot  achedule  :— 
**Role  11.  That  all  artidea  for  competition  ahall  be  correctly  named, 
und  the  namea  placed  in  such  a  poaition  aa  to  be  distinctly  aeen,  and 
anyore  yiolating  thia  rule  will  be  disqualified."  While  we  are  sorry  to 
aay  that  not  a  few  ahow  authorities  lightly  regard  their  own  *'  regula- 
tions," we  suspect  the  misnaming  of  Rosea  in  the  case  you  mention  was 
purely  accidental,  owing  to  jprfssure  at  the  moment  before  judging,  and 
intended  to  be  put  right  afterwarda  for  the  public.  No  Roae  grower 
would  be  80  foolish  as  to  try  to  deceive  judges  by  naming  Gustave 
Piganeau  Merreille  de  Lyon.  The  right  namea  and  Rosea  were  probably 
in  the  boy,  and  in  this  caae  the  judgea  would  see  there  had  been  no 
deception  ;  and  they  would  not  auppose  a  gesuine  showman  would  like  to 
win  other  than  by  the  merits  of  his  blooms.  Through  the  misdirection  of 
your  letter  it  could  not  be  answered  last  week. 

FoieSng  Frenoh  Beam  for   Market   (inxiotis).— French  Bpans  are 

T«>ry  uncertain  in  cropping  at  the  dulleht  part  of  the  year,  November  to 

J 'inuary  inclusive.    The  be  at  we  have  grown  has  been  Ne  Plu»  Ultia, 

cloaely  followed  by  Canadian  Wonder.    Of  the  Kunner  Frenoh  Beana  we 

4iave  little  experienco  under  glasp,  especially  at  the  time  you  name.    The 

■dwarfa,  in  our  experience,  auccecd  in  the  beda  after  Melons,  both  aown 

.acd  tranaplanted.    If  the  aeeda  were  aown  three  in  a  60-bize  pot  at  the 

•end  of  Augnat  and  transplanted  from  the  cold  framea  in  September  to  the 

ihouses  yon  should  have  pods  fit  to  gather  in  November  onwards,  the 

lemperaturo  being  60^  to  65°,  advancing  10°  to  15°  or  more  from  sun  heat. 

The   plants    may  be  placed  in  rowa  2  feet  apart,  and  9  to  12  inchea 

asunder  in  the  rowa.    An  average  yield  ranpea  from  6  to  12  pods  per 

plant,  and  they  realiae  6d.  to  9d.  per  100,  or  1  lb.    The  quickeat  time 

French  Beana  can  be  grovin  and  cleared  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65° 

night,  70°  to  75°  day.  with  10°  to  15°  riae  from  ann  heat,  ia  aix  weeka 

during  the  apring  montha,  and  at  the  time  you  name  ten  weeka,  or  even 

longer,  the  weather  making  the  difference.   In  the  housea  cleared  of  early 

Chryaanthemuma  in  November  you  will  only  have  two  montha  for  growing 

French  Beana,  and  our  cxperienoe  prompta  ua  to  answer  your  queatioo  in 

the  negative,  tor  unleaa  the  weather  were  unuaually  mild  and  clear  we  do 

not  think  you  could  by  planting  early  in  December  have  a  paying  crop  of 

Beana  and  clear  it  off  by  the  end  of  January  for  Tomato  planting.    Why 

not  ti)  on  a  amall  acale  ? 

XoMj  Park  Land  (jGraas  and  Moss). — The  practice  you  propose  would 
tiave  a  good  effect  on  the  moss  b}'  removing  a  part,  and  the  harrowing 
«rould  not  materially  injure  the  graaa.    Moaa  and  dead  grass,  however, 
:afford  evidence  i>f  poverty  of  soil,  and  the  treatment  you  propose  would 
flot  have  a  permanent  effect.    If  you  adhere  to  your  plan  we  ahould  not 
jharrow  the  grourd  until  the  occurrence  cf  favourable  weather  duriog  the 
winter,  and  then  remove  all  the  moas  potaible,  deferring  the  aowing  of 
•the  graaa  aeeda  until  the  early  part  of  April.    We  happen  to  ha?e  made 
jiome  experimenta  under  atmifar  conditiona  to  youra.    On  a  gravelly  aoil 
n«»  found  the  best  cure  for  moss  was  liberal  dreaaiogs  of  oompoat,  all  the 
refuse  of  the  pleasure  grounds  and  park  being  collected  in  a  heap,  and 
these — grasa  edging  parings,  ditch  cleaninga,  road  aorapinga,  tree  leavea, 
and  airailar  substances — mixed  with  a  tenth  part  of  gaa  lime,  allowing 
the  heap  to  lie  a  few  months,  then  turning  the  outside  to  the  inaide, 
throwing  out  and    burning   any  woody  portions,  and    scattering    the 
resultant  ashes  on  the  heap.    Turned  once  again,  and  lying  until  winter, 
the  stuff  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  forty  cartloads  to  the  acre,  »pread 
evenly  in  November.    Daring  favourable  weather  at  the  end  of  February 
it  was  bush  harrowed,  and  again  early  in  April,  when  10  lbs.  of  renovating 
grasa  aeed  mixture  waa  aown,  and  at  once  rolled  well  down.    We  had 
2  tona  of  hay  per  acre  on  land  that  in  the  previoua  ten  yeara  had  not 
averaged  more  than  {  ton  of  hay  per  acre.     The  compost  waa  of  the 
previoua  year'a  collection  and  current  aeaaon'a  preparation.    On  another 
portion  of  park  land  we  used.  10  tons  of  quicklime  per  acre  at  the  end  of 
summer.    This  made  an  end  of  the  moas,  and  burned  up  the  dead  grass, 
making  the  land  very  bare.    In  the  winter  it  was  given  20  tons  of 
farmyard— stable,  cowhouse,  and  pigstye->manure,  evenly  spread  ;  bush 
harrowing  followed  in  March,  and   grass  seeds  were  aown,  aa  before 
named,  early  in  April    The  reault  in  the  firat  year  waa  not  ao  good  aa 
from  the  dreaaing  of  oompoat,  but  in  the  second  season  the  hay  crop  and 
aftermath  were  both  better  crops  than  the  other.    On  another  plot  we 
applied  no  lime,  but  tried  the  manure  alone,  20  tons  per  acre,  and  the 
result  waa  an  apparently  heavier  crop  of  grasa  than  either  of  the  other 
plots,  but  the  hay  crop  waa  only  1^  ton  per  acre.    On  yet  another 
portion  of  the  park  we  had  aheep  penned  on  the  aftermath  in  the  autumn, 
and  fed  with  **  cake,"  with  the  reault  that  the  moaa  disappeared,  and  a 
heavy  crop  of  aweet  graaa  followed.    Kainit  ia  excellent  for  moaay  land, 
applied  at  the  rate  of  5  cwt.  per  acre  in  late  autumn  or  before  February, 
following  with  2^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  aoda  per  acre  at  the  end  of  March,  or 
when  the  grass  commences  growing.    At  the  time  of  our  experimenta 
baaic  slag  phoaphate  waa  not  obtainable,  but  we  have  aince  obaerved 
most  aatisfaotory  r'i«ulta  by  using  8  cwt.  per  acre  with  8  cwt.  of  kainit 
in  furrowing,  followed  by  nitrate,  as  advised,  in  the  apring.    Whenever 
possible,  however,  we  advise  the  use  of  a  natural  manurial  compost  to 
gravelly  soils,  at  they  ne<Hi  hamua,  and  thia  materially  lielpa  auch  artificiiJ 
jnanures  aa  may  be  applied. 


Growing  niberts  {A  Kentish  Jmafntr).— Several  artidea  on  thia  anbject 
have  appeared  in  our  columns  from  time  to  time.  The  number  to  which 
you  particularly  refer  ia  out  of  print,  and  ne  therefore  reprint  the  article 
specified  on  page  127. 

Xonntoin  Aah  Trees  Dying  {E.  L.  -d.).-The  portiona  of  btjrk  indicate 
deatruction  by  some  fungoid  body,  but  that  on  the  apecimen  ia  of  a 
aaprophytic  nature.  Posaibly  the  treea  are  affected  by  tM  Mountain 
A»h  canker- fungus,  Cocurbitaria  Sorbi,  which  we  found  very  malignant 
on  the  stems  and  branches,  dead  patches  appearing  on  the  bark,  and  frona 
these  small  fungus  bodies  were  produced.  It  destroyed  the  bark  on  tho 
stems  in  patches,  and  even  on  the  braoohes,  in  every  oase  killing  the  part 
above  the  point  of  infection  where  the  parasite  had  girdled  it,  even  killing 
the  trees  \a  some  caseii.  We  found  nothing  better  than  uprooting  the 
diseased  trees  loo  far  gone  for  remedy.  In  other  cases  cutting  away  tho 
diseased  parta  in  the  stem  and  branchea  into  the  quick  or  living  bark, 
and  dreas*nK  the  wounda  with  Stockholm  tar,  thinned  into  conaisienoy  of 
ordinary  paim  with  paraffin,  and  applying  with  a  stiff  brush  Has  advan- 
tageously' resorted  to.  Possibly  someihlog  may  l>e  wrong  at  the  roota, 
as  the  Lilaos  near  appear  to  be  dying.    You  ahould  make  an  examination. 

Black  Truffles  ( T.  6?row«).— The  specimen  you  send  is  an  excellent 
Black  Truffle,  of  which  we  reproduie  an  illustration  (fig.  29),  aa  we 
think  it  w  11  bo  of  intereat  to  you  and  other  readera.    Just  aa  many 


Fig.  29.— Black  Truffle. 

aerial  fungi  oply  grow  on  dead  wood,  and  that  of  a  particular  kind,  ao 
the  Black  Truffle  is  only  met  with  among  the  roota  of  treea,  and  more 
especially  the  common  and  Evergreen  Oak  and  Quercna  coccifera.  It  ia 
among  the  roota  of  theae  treea  that  the  Trufflea  are  most  abundant,  and 
acquire  a  perfume  that  makea  thorn  eateemed  all  ov^r  the  world.  Trufflea 
inoreaae  like  other  allied  fungi.  When  ripe  they  contain  minute  apjres 
not  exceeding  1-250  ot  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  when  the  lYuffle  decaya 
in  the  ground  these  produce  white  threads  or  mycelium,  like  Mushroom 
spawn  when  running,  and  a  freah  crop  results. 

Tomato  Diseased  {Nam  de  Otterre).—  The  fruit  is  affected  by  the  disease 
called  "  spot,"  and  is  produced  by  a  lungus  named  Cladosporium  fulvam 
(lycoperaiciX  which,  as  a  spore  or  sporefr,  commences  attack  mostly  at  tho 
eye,  tnough  it  sometimes  infests  other  parts  of  the  fruit.    It  is  supposed 
to  be  induced  by  moisture  roMting  on  the  fruit,  thia  weakening,  if  ant 
destroying,  the  epidermal  or  rind  tissues.    Thus  the  fungoid  germs  find 
the  essential  condition  of  germination  ^namely,  moiature,  and  push  the 
germinal  tube  or  tubea  through  the  cuticle,  breaking  it  down  by  causing 
a  fermeuT.     Once  under  the  skin,  the  germinal  tubea  branch  and  grow  in 
all  directiona  beneath  the  cuticle  from  the  common  centre  in  conoentrio 
fashion,  thua  giving  a  ring-like  appearance  to  the  affected  part ;   the 
mycelial  hyphae  penetrating,  abstracting  nourishment  from  and  destroying 
the  under.ying  cells  or  flesh,  which  turns  brown  or  black,  and  a  depr^sed 
**  spot "  ia  the  conaequenoe.    Thia  gradually  increaaes  in  eiai;  and  the 
fruit  ultimately  becomea  rotten.     Though  thia  particular  dtaeaae  enters 
the  fruit  from  the  atmoaphere,  conditiona  of  culture  have  been  found  to 
exert  conaiderable  influence  on  the  diaeaae  reaiating  power  of  the  plant. 
Planta  grown  stui^dily  from  seed  in  firm  and  not  over-rich  soil,  with 
abundance  of  light  and  ample  space  for  development,  are  generally  most 
di&eaae  reaiatant,  and  as  the  malady  is  known  to  be  acoelerated  by  a  moist  or 
stsgnant  atmosphere,  the  precaution  should  be  taken  to  admit  a  little  idr 
constantly,  and  increase  the  ventilation  by  or  before  the  sun  acts  power- 
fully on  the  house.    The  object  is  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  the 
moisture  on  the  fruit  by  keeping  it  as  warm  as  the  surrounding  air.    It  ia 
assumed  that  thia  preventa  the  germinaiiun  of  the  aporea  of  the  fungua, 
and  it  certainly  conduces  to  the  hardening  of  the  cuticolar  tissues,  thus 
rendering  them  more  disease  resistant.    In  dull  weather  a  gentle  warmth 
in  the  hot-water  pipes  keeps  the  air  in  motion,  and  with  due  attention  to 
yentilation  the  disease  seldom  attache  the  fruita,  water  being  withheld 
from  them.    Spot  ia  moat  prevalent  dunng  the  latter  part  of  the  aummer, 
when  fire  heat  ia  diapensed  with,  and  thouirh  air  be  given  day  and  nij^ht, 
there  is,  from  the  range  of  temperature,  some  deposition  of  moiature  on 
(he  frniti  and  the  fungus  then  takea  advantage  of  ita  opportunities. 
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Xealj  Bog  on  TlAes  (i2.  An  C).— The  touching  all  the  bug  on  the 
Vinef  with  ripe  Grapes  by  means  of  a  small  brnih  is  a  good  plan,  and 
not  exoessirelj  done  the  methylated  spirit  will  not  injure  the  Grapes. 
Bat  why  not  use  nicotine  eisenoe  by  vaporising  ?  This  will  destroy  the 
bi^,  and  repeated  a  few  times  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  effect  a 
tktfongh  clearance.  The  nicotine  vapour,  however,  has  a  prejudicial 
tieet  on  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Lady  Downe's  foliage,  and  this 
most  have  due  consideration  in  vaporisation  with  nicotine.  Instead  of 
methylated  spirits  it  would  also  be  advisable  to  use^spirits  of  wine  on 
tbe  boDches. 

Antirrhiniuns  from  Seed  (  rj/ro).— The  white  bedding  and  other  named 
Antirrhinums  come  quite  true  from  s««*d,  and  this  is  the  readiest  means 
of  raising  a  large  number  of  plants.  Now  is  a  bptter  time  for  sowing  than 
esrly  next  year,  and  this  scdson's  seed  will  germinate  more  strongly  than 
older  seed.  Sow  the  se^^d  thmly  on  the  surface  of  previously  moistened 
pins  of  lifltbt  sandy  soil,  and  very  lightly  cover  with  fine  soil.  Cover 
with  a  square  of  glass  and  either  moss  or  psper,  and  place  in  a  cool 
fnme  or  handlight  at  the  foot  of  a  north  wall  or  fence.  When  the 
Medliogs  are  large  enough  prick  out  in  boxes  of  light  soil. '  Beini:  fair.y 
hsrdy,  some  may  be  planted  out  in  nursery  beds,  and  the  rest  be  wintered 
is  a  cold  frame. 

Plantains  on  a  Lawn  {S.  E.  B.}  —You  will  find  the  best  method 
of  proc<>dure  is  to  lift  the  Plantains  during  moist  weather  with  a  daisy 
fork.  If  care  is  taken  it  will  draw  them  up  by  the  roots,  and  any  that 
break  off  nejir  the  top  can  have  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  dropped 
on  the  psrt,  and  it  will  kill  the  root.  Our  plan  in  using  it  is  to  clean 
ont  an  old  blacking  bottle,  tie  a  piece  of  wire  round  the  neck  so  as  to 
form  a  handle  to  hold  the  bottle,  which  makes  all  oa'e  in  handlmg, 
then  mske  notches  at  the  end  of  a  stick  about  as  thick  as  the  finger, 
then  notches  all  round,  and  about  1  inch  up  the  stick  ;  some  of  the 
salphurb  acid  being  put  in  the  bottle  apply  the  notch  end  of  the  stick 
and  it  will  retain  sufficient  of  the  acid  to  apply  to  each  Flantaiii, 
pattmg  it  on  the  root.  It  will  kill  the  PIsntain  by  applying  it  to  th^ 
csntre  of  each  plant ;  but  we  prefer  to  pick  them  up.  Care  mnst  be 
uwd  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  not  trustmg  it  to  a  careless  person.  * 

Tomato  LsaTOt  Disssssd  (/.  F.  C). — The  yellow  spots  in  the  leaves 
indicate  the  abstraction  of  the  contents  ot  the  cells  by  the  mycelium  of 
a  fangns  (Phytophthora  iniestans),  and  its  **  fruits "  are  just  emerging 
from  the  nnder  side  of  the  leaves.  They  are  as  yet  immature  on  the 
yellowish  parts,  while  th<^se  on  the  brown  portions  have  been  developed 
and  the  spores  scattered.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  all  the 
leaves  or  leaflets  exhibiting  yellow  sfiot*  and  barn  them.  aUo  every  part 
that  has  become  brown  or  black,  then  spray  the  plants  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  prepared  as  follows  :  sulphate  of  copper  4  ozt.,  powdered, 
dissolving  in  a  vessel  by  itself  in  3^  gallons  of  water,  then  slake  4  oss. 
of  qaicklims  (quite  fresh)  in  another  vessel,  and  form  into  a  thin  lime* 
wssh  with  water,  and  pour  it  through  a  hsir  sieve  slowly  into  the 
vessel  containing  the  copper  solution,  addin&r  enough  water  to  make 
7§  gallons  altogether.  To  make  sure  that  this  will  not  injure  the 
plants  drop  a  few  drops  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  into  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  alter  it  has  been  well  stirred,  and  if  it  turn  brown  it  will 
injare  the  plants,  but  if  it  remain  a  clear  celestial  view  it  is  perffctly 
tale.  It  should  be  used  as  soon  as  made,  not  letting  it  stand  for  several 
boors.  Any  fruits  near  ripening  should  be  cut,  and  then  spray  the  plants 
in  every  part,  repeating  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  The 
mixture  may  be  kept  from  the  fruit  by  wrapping  it  in  oilskin  before 
spraying,  removing  it  afterwards.  This  makes  safety  double  sure  as 
regards  danger  in  using  the  fruit  from  the  adherent  copper.  Maintain  a 
dry  atmosphere  with  free  ventilation. 

VaaMt  of  Plants. — ^We  onl;y  underuke  to  name  apeoies  of  cultivated 

plaots,  not  wild  flowers,  or  varieties  that  have  originated  firom  seeds  and 

tsimed  florists*  flowers.     Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering 

plants,  and  Fern  fronds  should  bear  spores.    Specimens  dionld  arrive  in 

s  fresh  state  in  secorely  tied  firm  boxes.     Thbi  paper  boxes  arrive  in  a 

fattened  state.     SlighUy  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the 

bsst  packing,  dry  wool  or  paper  the  worst.    Those  arrive  in  the  best 

sondition  that  sre  so  closely  or  firmly  packed  in  soft  green  firesh  grass,  as 

to  nmain  unmoved  by  shaking.    No  specimens  should  be  sent  to  rest  in 

tks  post  office  over  Sunday,  on  which  day  there  is  no  delivery  of  postal 

■atter  in  London.    Specimens  in  partially  filled  boxes  arc  invariably 

iijored  or  spoiled  by  being  dashed  to  and  fro  in  transit.     Not  more  than 

■X  speeimens  osn  be  named  at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible 

vithoat  untying  the  ligatures,  it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them 

wbsn  the  pnper  is  damp.    (/.  R,  M.). — 1,  Ilex  aquifolium  tricolor  ;  2, 

1. 1.  ferox  argentea  s  3,  (.  a.  aurea  picta  latifolta ;  4,  I.  a.  aurea  regina ; 

&.  L  a.  ferox  aurea ;    6,  I.  a.  aurea  roarginata.    ( G,  /.  B.). — Catalpa 

kigaonioides.     (/.   C.).— 1,  Frsncoa   ramosa  ;    2,  Sedum    iberioum ;    3, 

Gypsophila  panicnlata ;  4,  Lilium  martagon.    (iV.  B.  J2.).— 1,  Rhyncho- 

•permom  jasminoides  ;  2,  Acer  negundo  variegate  ;  3,  Spirsea  bella ;  4, 

Csopsnala   'i*rachelium  :    5,     Spiraea   oallosa  ;    6,    Clethra    alnifolia. 

'i.  D,  7.).  —  Masdevallia  Harryana,  good  form.     (£.  J,  P.),— Cherry 

Karello. 

COBBECTION. — ^By  a  clerical  error  Mande villa  suaveolens  was  named 
Vtdiailla  suaveolens  iu  the  notes  on  Battle  Abbey,  page  103,  last  line, 
Wiphsnd  eolnmn« 

Nectabine  Pbecoce  du  Cbonselb. — In  my  report  of  the  Prescot 
Show,  in  last  week's  is^we,  I  stated  that  the  above  splendid  Nectarine 
«!•  a  fortnight  earlier  than  Cardinal  or  Early  Rivers.  What  I  should 
Ws  written  was  that  Mr.  Doe  considered  it  better,  and  as  early  as 
Cardinal,  and  quite  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  Early  Rivera. — R.  P.  R. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET,— AuGUsr  9th. 


AVBRAGB  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— FBUIT. 


Applet,  English,  per  sieve 

Cherries.  4  sieved      

„  cooking,  sieve  of  24  lbs. 
Currants,  red,  per  sieve  ... 
„         black,  per  sieve 
FigSf  green,  per  doz. 

Gooseberries,  sieve  

Greengages,  box  of  40  to  48 

Grapev,  blsek    

Lemons,  case    ... 

Greengages,  French,  sieve 


s.  d.     s.  d. ' 

2  Oto3  0 

0    14 


9 
4 
5 
5 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 


2  9 


1 

0 

14 

9 


8 
6 
0 
0 


5 
6 
6 
6 
0 
2 
H 
20 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 


»♦ 


12  0 


BCe!ons      each 

,,      Rock 
Nectarines,  per  doz. 

Peaches,  por  doz 

Pears,  Californinn,  case... 

„      French  Williams', 

8G  to  56  ill  a  case 

Pines,  St.  Miohael'e,  ««ch 

Plums,  English,  per  sieve 

,,     Caiifornian,  case... 
Raspberries,  doz.  punnets 


s.  d.    s.  d. 

1  0to8  0- 

2  0     4  0- 

8  0     9  a 

8  0    12  0- 
8  0      6  0- 


4  0 
8  0 
6  0 
4  0 
6  0 


6  0 

6  0 

7  0- 

8  0 

9  0- 


AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRICES—VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes,  green,  dos 

Aubergine,  per  doz 

Beans,  ^  sieve 

„  Longpod«,  ^  bushel 
„      Scarlet,    sieve 

Feet.  Red,  dos. 

Cnbbages,  per  tally 

Carrots,  per  doz.       ...     ... 

Cauliflowers,  dos 

Celery,  n  w,  per  bundle  ... 

Cuouiobers,  doz 

Endive,  dos 

Herbs,  bunch   


s. 
I 
1 


d.  s.  d. 
0to2  0 
6      2  0 


2  6 


1 
2 
0 
I 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
0 


0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
6 
8 


Leeks,  bunch ... 

Lettuce,  dds.    ...     ...     ... 

6    Mu»ihrooms,lb 

0    Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

0  1  Onions,  bag,  about  1  cwt. 

0    Parsley,  dos.  bunches    ... 
no.  Peas,  per  bushel      ...    ... 

8  0  ;  Potatoes,  new,  cwt 

0  :  Shallots,  lb 

0    Spinach,  per  bushel 

0    Tomitoes,  per  doz.  lbs.  ... 

0  I  Turnips,  bunoh 

0  .  Vegetable   Marrows,  doz. 


d. 
0  2 


8 
0 
3 
0 


a 

0 
4 
2 
0 


I 
0 
0 
4 
2 
8 
6 
0 
0 
2 


s.  d.- 

toO  0" 
2 
1 
0 

4 
4 
6 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


8  0 
OC 


1  0 


4 
4 

0 
1 


0 

€r 

4 
& 


AVERAGE  WHOLESALE    PRIGES.-CITT  FLOWERS. 


Arums        ...    ...    ...    ••• 

A^pajmgus,  Fern,  bunch... 
Carnations,  12  blooms  ... 
Euoharis,  dos.  ...    ...    ... 

Gardenias,  dos 

Geranium,    scarlet,    doz. 

bnobs '    ...     ... 

Ulium  Harrisi,  12  blooms 

..  longiflonim,  12  blooms 
Lily  of  the  Vallev,  12  sprays 
Maidenhair     Fern,    dos. 

DOCDS*       ...       ...       ...       ••• 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
8  0to4  0 
2  0  2  6 
10  2  0 
4  0  6  0 
16      2  6 


4  0 
8  0 
40 
8  0 


6  0 

4  0 

6  0 

15  0 


40      6  0 


ad.  a.  d; 

Marguerites,  dos.   bnchs.  3  0  to  4  0' 

Mignonette,  doz.  bunches  4  0  ^0 

Monthretia,  per  bunch  ...  1  0  16^ 

Orchids,  van,  dos.  blooms  16  9  0 

Pelargoniums,  dos.  bnchs.  4  0  6  0 

Roses  (indoor),  doz 2  0  8  0 

Red,  doz 10  2  0 

Tea.  while,  dos.     ...  1  6  2  6^ 

Yellow,  dos.  (Perles)  2  0  8  0 

,,   Safrano,  dos 2  0  2  6- 

Smilax,  bunch 8  0  4  (K 


Arbor  Vit»,  var.,  dos. 
Aspidistra,  dos.  •  ... 
Aspidistra,  specimen 

Boronias    ... 

Crotons,  dos 

Dracasna,  var.,  dos. ... 
DraosBua  viridis,  dos. 
Erica  various,  dos.  ... 
Enonymus,  var.,  dos. 
Evergreens,  var.,  dos. 
Ferns,  var.,  dos. 

„     small,  100     ... 
Ficus  elastioa,  each ... 


PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
6  0to86  0 
0    86  0 


... 
... 
••• 
... 
•>• 
•*• 
•.. 
.•• 
... 


0 
0 


18 

15 
12 

18  0 
12  0 

9 
80 

6 

4 

4 

4 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


20  0 
18  0 
fO  0 
80  0 
18 
60 
18 
18 
18 

8 

7 


Foliage  plants,  var.,  eaob 

Fuchaias,  doz.  ... 
I  Heliotropes,  dos. 

Hydrangeas 

Lilium  Harrisi,  dos. 

Lyoopodiums,  dos 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dos.  ... 

Myrtles,  dos 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 

'      „      specimens    

'  Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  dos. 
'  Stocks... 


s.  d.    a.  d; 

1  0to8  0 


■••        ••• 
•e*        ••• 
*••        ••*        ••• 


••■        »•• 


4 
4 
6 

12 
3 
6 
6 
1 

21 
4 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 
6 


0* 
0- 


10  0 
18  0- 


4 
8 


0' 
0 


9  O' 
16  0 


6 
6 


0 
0 
0' 


Bedding  out  plants  in  variety  from  8s.  doz. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Cooper,  Tabcr  k  Co.,  Ltd.,  90,  Southwark  Street,  London.—  Wholnale' 
Bulb  Liat, 

W.  Ctttbush  &  Sons,  High^te. — Camaiums — Bulba. 

W.  B.  Hartland,  Ard  Cairn,  Gork.-I7i]/fo(f»/«  and  Tulips. 

T.  Methven  k  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburi^b. — Bulbs, 

Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross.— J9u/&s  and  Winter  Flowers. 

J.  Peed  k  Son,  West  Norwood.— ^u/6s. 

E.  Fynaert  Van  Geert,  Ghent  (A.  Oatram,  7,  Moore  Park  Road*,. 
Fulham,  agent). — Wholesale  Plant  List 

W.  Sydenham,  Tamworth. —  Vioias  and  Bases, 

Vilmorin,  Andrienx  k  Ca,  Qua!  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. — Album  des 
Clieh^s. 

W.  Watson  k  Sons,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin.  —  Camalions  and 
Violas. 

B.  S.  Williams  k  Son,  Upper  Holloway.— J9tf/69,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Bases. 


GARDENERS'  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTIONS 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Secretary ,. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  175,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.— 
Secretary  J  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W* 

EoYAL  Gardenehs'  Csphan  Fust}.^ Secretary,  Mr,  Brian  Wynnp,- 
8,  Danes  Inn. 
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A  REAL  DANGER. 

Evert  now  uiil  then  ws  have  Marea;  (be  naUoD,  or  perhaps  a 
section  of  the  nation,  appears  to  lose  tta  bead;  we  nill  believe  an; 
old  fwjvea'  fablei,  and  we  make  ourselves  miaerable  abont  the 
improbable. 

At  one  time  we  fear  an  outbreak  of  hMtilitlee;  we  see  a  foe 
where  no  foe  eiista;  a  llltle  passing  aager  ie  mftgoiBed  into  serious 
disquietude ;  we  are  ready  to  mount  our  guns,  call  out  our  ironclads, 
end; march  our  soldiers ;  when  the  tnalter  ii  explained  the  cloud 
dimppeara,  and  we  r^ain  onr  accustomed  tranquility.  Then  tiome 
scientist  calculates  the  depth  and  width  of  our  coal  measures — so 
many  square  miles,  so  many  tons  per  acre,  so  much  inciease  in 
population,  and  tells  us  in  *o  many  yeara  we  shall  have  no  coal, 
therefore  no  waimth,  and  with  lack  of  warmth,  do  life.  Or  it 
is  the  tun  biniselr  who  Is  gradually  withdrawing  his  rays ;  we  arc 
to  be  plunged  in  dsikness  and  death.  Our  Wheat  area  and  bread 
stuff  production  will  not  be  adequate  to  out  popidation,  we  must 
either  tiod  new  equivalents  or  perish. 

The  air,  the  water,  the  food  we  eat,  are  cuarged  with  pojsons; 
diaaaae  menaces  us  at  every  step,  lile  should  be  a  burden,  but  yet 
we  live  on,  apparently  much  in  the  same  manner  as  beibre  the 
Alarmist  sjioke  or  wrote.  There  is  truth  iu  much  they  tell  lis; 
they  warn  us  lor  our  K^od.  sometimes  thsy  maka  us  listen  \  they 
-compel  us  to  beed  their  words,  they  succeed  in  frightenmg  us 
thoroughly. 

We  may  safely  say  ihc  latest  ecare  has  been  about  our  milk 
supply,  and  it  is  a  ecare  that  has  touched  high  snd  low.  We  have 
fully  sccei>ted  for  some  time  the  fact  tbat  scarlet  and  other  fevLTs  and 
diseases  may  be  imparted  through  milk,  nud  now  we  have  beeu  told 
to  add  tu  the  list  consumption,  or  tuberculosis  in  its  protean  torms. 
-(JoDsumplitin  touclies  us  all,  for,  alas !  there  are  lew  families  in  the 
United  Kingdom  tlmt  have  not  suffered  from  the  scoui^.  Mi!k  is 
alike  the  diet  of  iufsnt,  child,  adult,  and  invalid,  and  it  is  a  grave 
<|uestion  that  is  preseoted  to  us.  Is  our  (ood  to  become  the  meaos  of 
our  death  ? 

Some  startling  levelations  have  been  made  lately  with  regard  to 
this  subject.  Milking  utock  hns  b  eo  cuudemoed  wholesale,  and  it  lias 
been  ascertained  in  cnse  after  case  that  a  large  prrci-ntago  of  our  cows 
are  afflic'ed  more  or  teas  with  this  disease  Nut  lieiDg  quick  in  nctmn, 
a  beast  may  he  ailing  for  some  time  before  the  rcnl  facta  of  ihe  cnso 
are  arrived  at.  If  the  symptoms  were  more  marked  and  di-fined,  the 
-dsuger  and  difficulty  would  be  less.  The  applic4tlun  of  the  test  for 
tubercle  is  not  at  all  general,  nor  will  it  become  so  unli'Fs  enforced 

All  disease  is  more  or  less  preventible,  sna  prevention  is  always 
better  than  cure.  Beiring  in  mind  that  tubcrculohis  ii  infectious, 
means  should  be  taken  to  separate  the  healthy  from  the  unhealiby. 
Find  the  unhealthy  first  \y  means  of  the  tuberculin  test,  and  then 
insist  on  isoiat ion— isolation  in  field,  icolatlon  in  byre;  and  get  rid  of 
these  beasts  as  i]uickly  ss  possible.  If  nesriy  fat,  Qoiih  olT  quickly 
and  kill ;  some  portions  of  the  flesh  would  be  found  wholesome,  aod 
good  for  food. 

If  a  cow  in  calf  is  found  affected,  by  sll  means  allow  her  to  calve, 
for  unless  she  bss  a  diseised  uti^rus  the  calf  Is  piactically  safe. 
Tuberculosis  is  not  hereditary,  but  a  calf  reared  on  milk  frooi  a 
diseased  cow  bss  not  much  chance.  Take  tlie  calf  sway  at  onoe 
4)efore  the  mother  has  time  even  to  lick  it,  and  rear  it  on  ike  milk 
-of  a  healthy  animal,  then  there  is  every  chance  of  the  calf  doing 
■well. 

Fortuiiati'ly  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  does  not  thrive  iu  clean. 


it  that  the  liadUi  preraiL 
s  disease,  but  also  as  oe« 
sntilatioD,  fresh   air,  and 


whotsaonie  surroundings.  Li^tht,  air,  ventilation  are  all  foes  of  bacilli, 
but  it  is  Bometlmea  difficult  to  persuade  people  to  see  the  fores  of 
cleanliness,  the  value  of  sunlifiht,  and  the  beauty  of  fresh  nslsr. 
They  confuse  warmth  with  stufliueas,  look  upoa  cleanliness  as  otsf* 
righteousness,  and  practically  saorifice  stock  to  their  own  csrelessnen. 
Often  we  know  the  cow  houses  are  to  blame — ill-oonstmcted,  draughty, 
aud  altogether  badly  suited  for  the  purpoi-es  for  which  they  are 
intended,  bnt  an  energetic  man  can  do  wonders  If  he  U  only  slive  to 
the  necessity  of  the  case. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  cow  house  we  may  look  for  tbiii  dreaded 
disease.  Pigs  are  very  snsceplible.  How  often  one  hear^  of  piga  that 
do  no  good^ — I.e.,  apparently  waste  away.  This  is  not  a  quick  diaease, 
the  victims  often  linger  long,  and  diriog  all  this  time  an  active 
centres  of  infection.  Altins  stock  are  nev<»'  desirahli',  and  we  believs 
tb  It  in  most  cases  cold  steel  is  the  best  cure,  and  it  is  the  cheapest 
iu  the  long  run. 

Man  will  communicate  tuberculoaia  to  snimahi  and  vice  itria. 
It  U  never  consMered  wise  to  have  a  delicate  nursemaid  fur 
children.  It  is  well  to  see  that  the  cow  man  ie  not  of  a  c 
tnru.  We  know  lung  tronbtes  generally  mean  a  good  deal  of  expec- 
toration, and  it  ie  in  (hat  objectionable  matt 
Tuberculosis  roust  be  treated  aian  iofectiou 
which  can  be  prevented  by  isoUtio 
antiseptics. 

WORK   ON  THE  HOME   FARM. 

We  rarmers  are  funny  morisls ;  here  we  ore  with  oar  grain  cropi  rips 
sod  ready  lor  the  harvest,  and  oar  root  crops  thirsling  far  rain.  Tbers. 
fore  you  God  one  man  who  depends  on  hii  live  stock  deploring  the 
dmu^l ;  whiUt  aaoiher,  wbose  grain  ban  dooe  weV,  and  only  reqairss 
fine  wralhn  to  sceero  it.  Is  rejoloinK  in  the  bigh  bsromeler  sad  aiisg 
■troDg  ezpreisioni  whcnrvfr  he  tees  the  raia  drops  fall. 

One  thing  a  faiuiFr  lesjni  by  eiperience^ — ie.,  patieuor,  i>r  may  we 
term  it  pbiloiophy  .'  Them  is  no  depenriance  to  lie  placed  in  the  wealtier, 
aad  quite  a*  little  in  baronieleri.  We  know  a  man  who  in  bsivest  tine 
Dsme  indoor*  dripping  wet  to  find  his  glasi  at  fair.  He  ri'miiyed  ibe 
offeuding  inilrumeDl  from  iti  pfg.  took  it  into  the  open  air,  and  invitrd  it 
lo  Me  Tor  itseir ;  on  a  later  occasion,  the  barometer  not  havini;  prufited  by 
th*  warning,  but  having  repealed  the  <>ffence,  he  brought  the  false 
prophet  from  the  wall  with  bis  hunting;  crop. 

This  Bust  be  si  the  root  of  the  grumbling  nature  of  the  firmer.  Ha 
is  so  helpless  to  combat  the  foroes  oi  Nslare  tbat  when  they  array  ibna- 
setres  Sgiind  him  a  growl  ii  hia  only  coasolation. 

The  beat  has  matured  the  eom  very  rapidly.  Barleys  are  ripeniag 
almoit  too  quickly,  sod  there  may  be  too  large  a  proportion  Ol  tail  corD' 
Wheat  will  neiln  be  the  beii  crop  oF  the  year. 

Although  a  lew  ihowera  would  haie  done  Kood  to  the  Tnmipt,  the 
weather  has  been  excetlFnt  for  the  hoeinji  sad  weeding  ;  all  ia  not  yet 
dune,  and  hirdlj  will  be  before  we  have  to  leave  off  for  the  harvritt.  We 
have  to  be  careful  with  the  horse  hue,  for  the  young  plant*  are 
easily  knocked  up.  This  is  nol  a  good  sign,  sad  denotes  a  poor  root.  A 
long  drought  minht  have  vary  serious  consequenoea. 

We  hsveoot  s  great  opinion  uf  the  outlook  lor  roots  generally,  and  ■• 
esnnot  find  a  farmer  who  give*  ns  a  good  report.  Cabbage  for  next 
summer  must  bo  sown  at  <ince  if  not  already  in. 

Fly  is  BOW  vary  truubleaome  to  Ihe  sheep.  Aa  we  bsve  remarked 
several  times  before,  nothing  is  more  effectual  lo  keep  the  fly  from  the 
wonuds  than  tobsccn  powder,  4rodged  on  fiom  a  pepper  pot.  They  will 
never  strike  again  where  it  ii  Used. 

Ksrly  foala  had  better  be  weaned  at  once,  eapeeially  IF  the  marca  ire 
required  for  earling  eom.  The  milk  will  bs  dried  up  before  the  mare  is 
wanted  for  work,  and  ri?k  of  overheating  avoided,  far  a  foal  ii  easily 
thrown  amiss  when  the  dam  is  working  hard  in  hot  weather,  and  there  is 
little  gained  by  poalponiug  weaning  until  autumn. 


Prices  op  Bbitish  Cokk. — The  '-Knral  World"  give*  the  average 

Sirlees  of  Britiah  onrn  per  quarter  for  the  week  ending  Julv  iS9[h  as 
ollows  :— Whest,  26s.  2d. ;  Barlev,  22s.  Sd.  i  Oats,  18i.  Zd.  Ths  prices 
for  the  corresponditig  weak  laat  year  were  :— Wheat,  36t.  lid. :  Barley. 
24s.  2d.  ;  Osi*.  20s.  lid.  The  prices  tor  the  week  ending  Julv  22iid 
were  as  follows  :— Wheat,  25s.  5d. ;  Barley,  21*.  lOi. ;  Oats,  ISa  Th* 
London  Flour  Millers'  Aaiociatian'*  ofGciit  prices  oT  flour  per  tack  for 
(Keweek  ending  Jnly  24tb  were  as  folio**— vis. :  While',  "■-  '"— 
23fc 
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THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES, 

MAIDSTONE,  KENT. 

GEORGE  BDNYARD&  GO. 

JUa  now  BooUhb  Ordm  for  'EmxIj  DallTer; 
of  the  rvtj  bMt 

NEW  AND  OLD 

STRAWBERRIES 

In  POTS  for  rOBCIHS, 
Or  BUKNBB8  for  OPXN  CULTUIUfi. 


Ik;  offer  tie  Largtit  Stoct  and  tbe  B«st 
Plants  In  ttg  Tradg. 

CULTURAL  CATALOQUE,  ineluiliitg  tha  Nitr 
Ptrptlua/  Bsaring  Kmtii,  Horn  flaatiy. 

CTTTBITSEC'a 

UUiTBACK  MUSHBOOK  SPAWN 

EmTmn  can  readnr  gtot  Hosb- 
iwm.  wd  hj  B^H  thii  8p«wn  will 


Mameroni    ' 


.  uriignntureMtoched. 
EiKD  u^-  inT  Bauttl ;  or  1/-  psr 
G*k*,  (na.per  piutsls  poit. 

m.  cuTiutH  a  loa, 

Antrrnflt  ^  5v4  JftretaoU,  _        _ 

neHBUE  muEBiEs,  loidoi,  i..ft  bw^,  Bm* 

ORCH|DS!J)RCHIDS!! 

Wb  BlwaTB  tuve  «  choice  rtocfc  of  ■eml'eEtBbllibsd 

pUuU  to  Ml«ct  from,  and  are  now  recaivlng  orders 

for  the  oomlng  muKin'B  Importation!. 

i.  W.  MOOBE,  Ltd.,  Orchid  Importers, 


GABOEN    SPEGIALITIES. 

rurr  pot  OBOCEB.— when  one  Is  placed  otei  tl 
oinagt  bole  It  preTenti  BiQg*,  trornia.  Ac,  from  dimu. 
iniltbaptut,  ud  [oima  a  »ifect  draiOBce.  keaping  tl 
^potlmmgolDK  «oai.    File  all  ilie*  uid  will  lait 

_lifcUiM.    *lt  ptit  grtim.    Baigple*  free. 

MTUCT  OF  NICOTINE.— Qoanntaed  Pure  Nicotli 

UL^ffiErUTENBBS^T^he^HMandbextDiethD 
afMadagplutaaad  una  tow&lls.  BeliiE  made  of  pu  . 
■ft  iBd  ud  not  Bxed  to  tlia  nail*  (like  patent  wall  nailL 
■MA  wben  the  nalla  set  broken  the  article  la  lualMa), 
tei  ■»  ba  lued  wltb  aHlnarr  nalla  lor  a  lifetime. 
dhd  m.  per  dozen.    Sunplea  free. 

U.  CUPS.— To  be  naed  In  the  place  of  raSa,  Ac 
Wu  III  ptuta  to  Makai,  te.    Fut«n»  InstnntlT,  and  ii 

n'!S£°(c»*&T*"t<'°*-t^i'>>>e.  andeipenn.    Id.  doz. 

•UWER  dRIP  BOIJlEB8.-Tbe  onlr  lelfmaklnE  but- 
■Mi,  WBtertlaht  Bowsrholder  eTertnianted,  ao^  the 
M tndiow and otlier  pDipoaea.    Price Gd.;  ladies',  Od. 

"BUBE  PLANT  I.ABELB  of  erery  Deecrlption,  cna- 
UM  tin  ehe^ieet  Impartihsble  Labels,  and  Um  wotdins 

JfAkaiidpemMnent.    Sunplea  free. 

WtnSFBOOF  INK.  tot  WTit^  oa  aU  klnda  of 
uWi.  whether  vood  or  metal.   TSa  only  Ink  to  itaod 

>«'■*«  weaawr.    Price  Td.  Bottle. 

"UDBRZB'B  FODITTAIN  PEN.  filled  with  the  water- 

**"«<  Amu*  far  flarrttft  cf  flamplu  oiKf  Ooedt.  fall 
™w«IeJ  xuij,  fou  frrt.    All  3BtiU  M  OfprnbaHim. 

taa^oomoBzs  ovKTiTBa,'*  Fotture  axtn. 

^SS'^  ™  ^^  Cnltivatlon  of  OtcbtdH,  giiiug  aU  partlcn- 

■■iJIbilrieqDlnmeete.alonKwlthonTCatAogue,  Ac 
pmBBOMma  COKPAXT,  KODVDHAT,  LEEDS. 


QaSENEOUSBS  fVom  «3  h\-;  VINERIES, 
yo^pW'toRiia,  FBiHsa,  sdnmbii  Houses,  *c 
f^^Md  IM  Free.     Haken  to  H.M.  the  QuERlf  and 

^t_TW  PaiBci  OP  WILIS. 

POTTK,  HAWTHORN  &  00..  London  Worlw, 
-^  BKADIMO.    (Kama  Paner.)  i 

^  "M-VoL.  XXKIX.,  Tb:»d  SBHIBS. 


J«ailtt!il  4  gortiiittItttii«. 


THUBSDAT,    AUGUST   1 


THE  J01TBKAI.  OF  KOBTIOULTUKB  «M  U  Malmt 
fr«m  tlt$  Ofiet,  18,  itOr*  Oturt  Chamitri,  Ibtt  BL, 
Zm^m,  pa*l  frm  far  m  Quarltr,   8/9.     Ndttnlal 

—""■-"-■--*''—■     BlUt     ba    kddTMMd    to     ■,   KOM 

Bin  Rd.,  Wandnrarth,  B.W. 


SHOWLM!  AXJJ  JUDOISU  GRAPES. 

B;  Mr.  D.  DUciitKAN,  KIppen. 

IN  dealing  with  m^  double-  niliject  I  do  not 
propose  to  go  into  miouCe  detaila,  but  nther 
touch  on  a  few  of  the  outatanding  points  or 
grievances  which  affect  judges  and  exhibitors  alike, 
and  which  nave  oonte  under  my  notice  in  one 
oapacity  or  another.  Moet  horticultural  shows 
have  of  late  greatly  improved  the  cissdfioation  of 
many  of  their  mcve  important  eshibiu  with  the 
exoeptitffl  of  Grapes,  with  which  there  is  UtUo 
or  no  change.  The  Grape  classes  at  the  Royal 
C^edonian  Sodety's  automn  Show,  with  the 
Gxoeption  of  an  alteration  in  tlie  number  of  bunohet 
r«quired  for  the  oolleotioos,  are  the  same  to-day  as 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.  To  my  kobwledge 
only  one  society  has  broken  off  the  beaten  trac^  of 
usage.  That  society  la  the  go-ahead  Shropshire 
llonicuUural,  which  U  not  only  giving  this  yev 
at,  Surewsbnry  the  biggest  prizes  ever  offered  tot 
Grapes,  hot  ia  having  these  judged  for  the  firat 
Ume  on  the  principle  that  every  bunch  is  to  be  - 
judged  on  its  merits  as  a  bunch  of  Grapes,  irre- 
spective of  variety.  The  rulss  and  ccoiditioiu 
goveiviog  this  big  prizs  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  as 
perfect  as  thay  might  be ;  they,  however,  show  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

One  reaaon  why  I  have  chosen  this  subject  for 

ray  paper  is  that  I  do  not  know  a  more  ftting 

place  than   Edlnburgb   to  vsntilaCe  the    uiattor, 

considering  the  importance  with  which  Grapes  have 

always    been    regarded    at    neighbouiiug    shows. 

Another  reason  is  that  I  do  not  see  why  Edin- 

bui^h  should  follow  the  lead  of  any  society.     As 

a  great  admirer  and  well-wiaher  of  the  shows  held 

I  the  Warerley  Market,  I  aboold  like  to  sea  the 

Lpital  of  Scotland  taking  the  lead  in  originality 

and  improvement  in  its  horticnlturel  ehowa.    No 

ty  ia  in  a  better  position  to  do  so.    It  has  the 

t  plaee  in  the  kingdom  to  hold  its  exhihitiona 

It  can  command  (an  appreciative  public    It 

provides  more  Gtape  classes  than  auy  other  society 

in  the  country,  and  it  can  count  amongst  its  annual 

competitors  some  of  the  foremost  Grape  growera  in 

the  kingdom.      For   theae    reasons   I   venture  to 

So.  2SSS.— Vol.  CL,  old  Sbsibs. 
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suggest  a  few  improTements  which,  if  adopted  by  those  societies 
proYidiDg  liberal  classes  for  Grapes,  would,  I  am  certain,  meet  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  both  judges  aud  exhitntora  alike. 

As  I  have  least  to  say  about  showing  Grapes  I  will  commence  with 
this,  and  the  first  advice  I  would  give  to  an  exhibitor  Is,  Always  bring 
your  best  Grapes  to  a  show,  and  if  the  awards  have  not  been  as  much 
in  your  favour  as  you  expected,  do  not  talk  so  loudly  about  the  fine 
specimens  you  left  at  home.  Always  show  for  a  first  prize.  Never 
bring  a  miserable  looking  thing  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  a  third.  If 
these  suggestions  are  adopted,  whether  you  are  successful  or  not  you 
will  gain  credit  by  your  exhibit.  During  the  last  twenty  years  I  have 
seen  staged  in  the  Waverley  Market  as  fine  Grapes  as  any  could  wish 
to  see,  but  I  have  also  seen  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  most 
miserable  looking  bunches  in  important  classes,  and  brought  long 
distances.  The  first  lesson  exhibitors  have  to  learn  is,  the  general 
appearance  of  a  bunch  of  Grapes  that  is  worthy  of  a  prize.  After 
this  lesson  has  been  thoroughly  mastered,  they  might  then  set  about 
trying  to  grow  them. 

Much  could  be  said  about  the  various  methods  of  placing  the 
Grapes  on  boards  and  carrying  them  to  their  destination,  but  to  enter 
into  particulars  would  take  up  too  much  time.  I  will  just  mention 
a  few  things  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection,  and  which  may 
prove  useful  to  the  exhibitor.  Always  take  firmly  built  bunckes  in 
preference  to  loose  ones,  as  the  latter  get  rubbed  and  damaged  where 
the  berries  touch,  especially  if  the  distance  to  be  carried  is  considerable. 
The  bunches  should  be  placed  at  a  rather  steep  angle  on  the  boards, 
so  that  the  weight  of  the  bunch  is  more  on  the  stem  than  the 
shoulders.  Then  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  place  the  boxes 
in  a  railway  van.  A  railway  carriage  moves  and  shakes  sideways, 
never  endways.  If  the  boxes  are  placed  so  that  the  backs  of  the 
bunches  are  either  to  the  engine  or  end  of  the  train,  the  sidv-shaking 
of  the  carriage  ¥dll  set  the  bunches  swinging  like  the  pendulum  of 
a  clock,  causing  the  side  bunches  to  strike  against  the  sides  of  the 
box  and  otherwise  damage  them.  The  safest  way  to  set  the  boxes  is 
with  the  backs  of  the  bunches  to  the  sides  of  the  van.  We  often  see 
coloured  paper  put  on  the  boards  for  yellow  Grapes.  Now  I  do  not 
think  this  ever  does  much  good,  and  sometimes  it  gives  the  bunches 
a  greener  shade  than  when  white  paper  or  cloth  is  used.  This  I  con- 
sider the  best  ground  for  all  varieties.  One  thing,  however,  is  worth 
remembering,  and  that  is  never  to  place  a  yellow  bunch  at  the  end  of 
a  stand  ;  put  it  between  two  blacks,  and  the  colour  will  show  up  much 
brighter. 

I  will  now  say  something  abont  the  pinciple  upon  which,  in  my 
opinion,  all  Grapes  ought  to  be  judged.  This  is  a  matter  which 
prinpipally  concerns  the  framers  of  prize  schedules,  and  for  them  more 
than  exhibitors  or  judges  my  remarks  are  intended.  In  connection 
with  prises  for  collections  of  Grapes  definite  and  clearly  worded  rules 
and  conditions  are  required,  which  would  be  a  guide  to  exhibitors  in 
selecting  the  varieties  to  stage,  and  give  the  judges  some  ground  to 
work  on,  by  stating  the  principle  or  quality  the  collection  is  to  be 
judged  for.  As  it  is  at  present,  in  collections  of,  say,  four,  six,  or 
eight  bunches,  so  many  varieties,  we  constantly  find  the  higher  quality 
Grapes  classed  against  those  of  inferior  flavour,  but  superior,  perhaps, 
in  every  other  respect.  This  has  been  likened  by  an  eminent  gardener 
to  pitting  a  race  horse  against  a  cart  horse;  in  such  a  race  the 
competition  would  be  an  unfair  one.  Besides,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
judge  such  collections,  and  in  many  instances  no  judge,  however 
able,  can  give  satisfaction  to  himself  or  anyone  else. 

At  present  too  much  scope  is  left  for  the  individual  tastes  of 
judges.  If  a  judge  finds  that  the  family  he  serves  does  not  like  a 
particular  variety,  and  he  does  not  grow  it,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  he  takes  a  dislike  to  it  himself;  and  when  he  finds  this  variety 
in  a  collection  he  has  to  judge,  it  does  not,  as  a  rule,  find  much  favour 
in  his  eyes. 

How  often  do  we  hear  the  remark,  "  Mr.  So-and-so  is  to  be  a  Judge 
at  such  a  show ;  no  use  in  taking  anything  but  the  highest  flavoured 
Grapes  there  ?  **  Some  judges  may  perhaps  count  too  much  on  size 
of  bunch,  berry,  or  finish,  though  I  think  the  greatest  and  most 
frequent  offenders  are  those  who  ride  this  fad  of  quality  to  the  extreme. 
I  have  seen  first  prizes  given  to  collections  of  Grapes  containing 
several  bunches,  every  betry  of  which  was  beginning  to  shrivel  and 
the  footstalks  quite  black,  owing  to  their  having  been  over  a  week  cut 
from  the  Vine,  and  doing  duty  at  a  previous  show  ;  but  they  were 
judged  by  *<  quality  "  men,  and,  being  Muscats  and  Hamburghs,  were 
in  their  eyes  superior  to  highly  finished  and  fresh-cut  specimens  of 
either  Alicante  or  Gros  Maroc 

Anyone  who  watches  the  staging  of  an  important  collection  of 
Grapes  will  see  how  keenly  the  exhibitors  themselves  criticise  the 
exhibits  as  soon  as  they  are  staged,  and  one  wonld  think  they  should 
be  as  fit  to  come  to  a  correct  decision  as  the  Judges  themselves. 
I  have  known  a  ooUeotlon  which  was  almost  unanimously  voted  to  the 
first  place  by  the  exhibitors  not  getting  a  prize  at  all.  This  was 
the  result  of  the  Judges  tasting  fine  specimens  of  Alnwick  Seedling, 
which  the  collection  contained.     As  most  growers  know,  this  variety 


and  some  others  colour  up  quickly,  %nd  may  be  perfect  as  far  as 
appearance  goes^  though  the  flavour  is  not  at  all  developed. 

In  reference  to  this  point,  the  Editor  of  the  Joumail  of  Hortictd" 
turBf  Mr.  John  Wright,  in  his  admirable  little  work  on  the  prindplea 
and  practice  of  judging,  says : — **  If  we  find,  as  we  do,  tbaheavy  cart^ 
horse  Grapes  and  the  more  refined  racer  types  exhibited  together,  they 
have  to  be  dealt  wit  h.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  must  be  surmounted.  In 
searching  for  the  best  and  most  equitable  way  of  doing  this,  we  must 
not  ovedook  the  existence  bf  an  indisputable  concrete  fact— namely» 
that  neither  late  Grapes,  late  Apples,  nor  late  Pears  can  be  judged  by 
flavour  at,  a  summer  or  early  autumn  show,  but  they  can  be  for 
cultural  excellence.  A  determining  factor,  then,  is,  which  displays  the 
higher  cultural  merit  for  the  respective  varieties,  or  which  has  the- 
fewer  faults  apart  from  flavour,  which  is  not  yet  in  some  varieties 
developed,  and  this  from  no  possible  fault  of  the  cultivator." 

This  is  sound  common  sense.  It  is  no  doubt  right  of  societies  to 
encourage  the  lowing  of  the  very  best  in  Grapes,  as  in  everything* 
else,  but  they  should  also  take  into  account  the  fact  that  for  every 
cwt  of  these  grown  there  are  prcbably  tons  of  the  more  popular 
cart  horse  kind&  If  the  best  varieties  were  to  be  selected  by  counting 
the  number  of  times  a  particular  kind  appeared  in  a  winning  stand, 
similar  to  what  is  done  with  Chrysanthemums,  Hoses,  or  Dahlias,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the  varietv  which  came  at  the  top  of  the- 
list  were  the  heavy  cart  horse  Gros  Maroc,  one  of  the  worst  flavoured 
Grapes  in  cultivation.  However,  my  point  is  that  these  two  sections- 
should  be  classed  by  themselves  as  far  as  possible,  and  judged  on  their 
individual  merits,  and  not  left  as  it  is  at  present  to  the  individual 
tastes  of  judges. 

Some  years  ago  at  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society's  Autumn  Show, 
in  the  class  for  one  bunch  of  white  other  than  Muscat  of  Alexandria,, 
the  variety,  or  rather  the  bunch,  which  received  the  first  prize  waa 
n<imed  Bowood  Muscat.  Now,  as  every  judge  should  know,  Bowood 
Muscat  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  not  distinct,  but  one  and  the 
same  variety,  and  are  so  classified  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.. 
But  that  does  not  matter ;  the  Judges  in  this  case  were  quite  justified 
in  following  their  own  opinion,  as  the  schedule  left  them  a  free  hand. 
At  the  very  next  Show  however,  I  think  it  was  in  the  Waverley 
Market,  an  exhibitor  was  disqualified  for  having  Bowood  Muscat  and* 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  his  stand  of  four  bunches,  the  Judges  in  thia 
instance  not  considering  them  distinct  varieties.  This,  all  will  admits 
^is  very  unfair  to  exhibitors.  All  the  so-called  varieties  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  as  well  as  Gros  Maroc  and  Cooper's  Black,  the  various 
strains  of  Hamburghs,  and  a  few  others  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  by 
the  framers  of  schc^dules  ;  and  whether  they  follow  the  classification  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  or  not,  they  should  distinctly  state  in 
the  schedule  how  these  varieties  are  to  stand  for  the  purposes  of  their 
exhibition.  This  would  be  a  guide  to  the  exhibitor,  and  simplify 
matters  for  the  judges. 

I  will  now  suggest  a  few  alterations  which  if  adopted  would,  I  am« 
certain,  give  greater  general  satisfaction.  We  will  take  the  two 
collections  in  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society's  schedule  as  types  of  many 
others  throughout  the  country.  These  are  worded  at  present  as  "Six 
bunches  Grapes,  not  less  than  three  varieties,**  and  **  Four  bunches,, 
distinct  varieties."  Now,  one  of  these  collections  ought  to  be  shown 
and  judged  for  quality  or  flavour  and  the  other  for  appearance.  I 
would  say  that  the  four  bunches  be  the  quality  class.  These  might  be 
scheduled  to  read,  *'  Four  bunches,  distinct  varieties,  quality  to  be  the 
first  consideration,"  or  a  list  of,  say,  eight  or  a  dozen  well-known  high- 
flavoured  varieties  might  be  given,  the  bunches  to  be  selected  from 
this  list.  But  whichever  of  these  two  ways  were  adopted  the  quality 
or  flavour  not  to  be  determined  by  tasting,  as  this,  while  men's  tastes 
differ  so  much,  is  a  most  uosatisfactory  way.  Besides,  it  would  open 
the  door  to  miserable-looking  bunches  with  no  cultural  merit  to 
recommend  them,  for  very  often  a  bunch  of  small  and  shrivelled 
berries  possesses  a  very  high  flavour.  The  quality  would  be  determined- 
by  the  judges  knowing  the  varieties. 

For  what  is  at  present  the  six  bunch  class  I  would  suggest,  **  For 
the  best  six  bunches  of  Grapes,  not  less  than  four  varieties,  superior 
cultivation  and  finish  to  be  the  first  consideration.**  1'liis  woula  still 
allow  the  high  quality  Grapes  to  compete  in  the  class,  as  when  well 
grown  and  highly  finished  samples  of,  say,  Madresfield  Court  or 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  seen  they  have  few,  if  any,  equals,  even  for 
appearance ;  but  it  would  insure  that  the  second  and  third-rate  Grapes 
would  be  at  no  disadvantage  through  their  inferior  flavour.  The 
exhibitor,  then,  who  showed  the  highest  cultural  skill  in  tabling  six 
of  the  handsomest  bunches  with  fewest  ftiults  would  receive  the  first 
prize,  as  justly  entitled  to,  and  which  he  seldom  gets  by  the  present 
rules— or  rather,  the  present  want  of  rules. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  mention  not  less  than  four  varieties, 
instead  of  not  less  than  three,  as  it  is  at  present.  The  four  bunch 
collection  is  more  difficult  to  get  up  than  the  six.  Besides,  as  it  is  at- 
present,  an  exhibitor  who  happens  to  have  one  variety  particularly 
fine,  as  is  often  the  case,  can  stage  four  bunches  of  this  variety ;  the- 
other  two  may  be  only  middling  samples  ;  and  if  the  four  bunches  > 
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-*re,mjr,  Mosnt  of  Alentadriai,  be  ia  almost  car Uia  to  come  off  with 
first  honoura^  which  in  such  n  cam  woulil  be  gained  on  the  merita  of 
oM  Tarietf,  whereas  the  iDteatiou  of  the  collectiiia  ii  for  the  general 
excellence  of  a  speciGed  nnmber  of  Tarietiee.  A  better  way  would  be 
«x  bunches,  three  Tarietieii,  two  buachea  of  each;  or,  aeeing  that 
them  ia  already  »  four  bunch  collection,  distinct  varieties  mftke  U 
eight  bnnchea,  four  TarieUea. 

1  would  further  suggest  that  these  collections  should  be  jndgod  by 
points,  the  several  marks  gained  to  be  displayed  ou  the  exhibits  after 
the  awards  u«  made.  This  is  of  importance  as  itn  edncatiooal  lesson 
to  young  gardeners  and  others,  and  causes  a  keener  icterest  to  be  taken 
in  th»  exhibits  by  the  public  genemlly.  Besides,  by  the  point 
method,  Ihs  judges  are  compelled  to  look  minutely  inut  tlie  merlU 
and  dements  of  each  individual  bunch  forminf;  the  collection. 

When  the  point  method  is  adopted  the  maximum  nnmber 
allowed  for  the  respective  rarietias  should  never  be  left  to  the  judges 
to  determine,  but  should  \fs  clearly  stated  in  the  sehedule.  For 
instance,  ten  points  might  be  allowed  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  nine 
for  ft  nnmber  of  other  liigh-clasa  varieties,  such  as  MadresGeld  Court 
and  Muscat  Hamburgh,  while  eight  could  be  the  maximum  for  others. 

One  wcrd  of  advioa  I  venture  to  give  in  reference  to  the  selection 
of  jodgMS.  Some  mav  think  this  Is  not  needed,  as  societies  surely 
select  the  best  men.  This  is  not  always  the  case.  In  too  many  instances 
adjndicators  are  selected  more  for  the  position  they  hold  than  for  any 
indlvidnal  merit  or  ability  they  have  shown  in  the  particular  branch 
inwbichthey  are  asked  to  adjudicate.  As  well  ask  a  man  who  was  never 
known  to  grow  a  creditable  Chrysanthemum  bloom  to  take  the  place 
of  Mr.  ^lolyoeoz  and  judge  single-handed  all  the  cut  flowers  at  the 
November  sliow,  as  to  appoint  a  judge  for  the  Grape  classes  who  was 
never  known  to  grow  even  a  creditable  crop  of  Qrapes.  Such  a  one 
might  be  a  ftood  all-round  man,  and  a  fine  fellow,  but  to  successfully 
judge  a  particular  branch  yon  must  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
that  branch,  and  this  can  be  gained  only  by  practical  experieltce. 

[This  admirable  paper  was  read  at  Ediubanth  by  the  author.  It 
contuna  so  many  good  hints  that  we  ^ve  it  the  prominence  that  it 
merits.  The  guidance  suggested  for  judgin);  a  "eix-bnnch  claM**  at 
Edinburgb  ("  superior  cultivation  and  finish  to  be  the  first  con- 
eideration  ")  ia  preoisety  the  same  as  announced  in  the  schedule  for  the 
twelve-bunch  class  in  the  £100  competition  at  Shrewsbury,  but  «itb 
the  addition  in  the  greater  class  of  "  for  the  respective  varisties,"  as  It 
ia  ubrloualy  easier  to  cultivate  and  finish,  ny.  Ore*  Maroc  than  Mrs. 
Pince.  The  Judges,  it  will  be  admitted,  are  practical  men  of  the 
first  standing  among  BritfBh  gardeners.] 


POPULAR  GRAPES. 
The   recent  granting  of  a  flrat-claas  certtGcale  to  a  new  black 
Ompe,  and  the  nearness  of  the  great  Grape  competition  at  Shrews- 
bury— the   moat    interestinfr,   and    probaUy    moat    exciting   of    the 

-century — naturally  leads  to  wonder  as  to  the  varieties  moat  likely  to 
be  there  enhibite>*,  and  to  consideration  of  the  general  popniarity  or 
otherwise  of  certificated  Grapes. 

Probably  of  the  many  that  have  secured  the  award  of  a  first  class 
eertifieate  dnring  Che  past  fifty  yeara  not  more  thanone-tenthifao  many 
are  now  regarded  as  first  class  or  standard  varieties.  The  late  Dr. 
Hogg  giv«  in  the  "  Fruit  Manual "  a  list  of  144  varietiea  as  distinct, 
and  that  list  does  not  include  all,  as  for  instauoe,  Appley  Towers 
and  Lady  Butt  are  not  iucluded.  If  we  take  the  number  of  varietiea 
to  be  Id  round  numbers  150,  think  how  fen  of  these  enjoy  the  high 
pontion  of  being  standard  varietiM. 

Reflectiou  on  the  fugitive  popularity  enjoyed  by  so  many  varieties 
that  have  received  certiBcatea  should  make  us  cautions  in  ftrantlng 
SDch  honours  in  the  fnlure.  If  it  were  a  rule  that,  tentatively  only, 
awards  of  merit  be  granted  to  all  apparently  new  frnitB,  certificatet 
^»g  given  only  after  several   year^  trial  bad   proved  established 

-excdleDoe,  much  that  eventuated  in  misdirection  might  be  saved  to 
the  paUic  at  large.  It  b  one  of  the  miafoctunes  inoideutal  ta  making 
awards  of  this  nature  that,  like  granting  an  excise  license  to  a  houses 
ill  value  oommercially  is  at  onoe  groatiy  increaasd.  As  a  result  prioes 
are  greotty  enhanced,  and  tiie  pnhlio  purchaiea  largely  of  what  ia  thus 

-recommended ;  too  often,  as  the  history  of  Grapes  show,  only  to  be  in 
the  end  disappoinled. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  the  making  of  awards  so  late  that  the 
thing  in  qnertlon  has  got  lieely  into  oultivatitMi  benefita  do  trader, 
hence  every  effort  is  made  to  secure  the  honour  ere  any  real  or  general 
tiial  of  the  prednct  can  have  taken  plaoB.  Talkabouta  certain  place 
hsiog  pared  with  good  intenUona ;  what  sort  of  habjtaiion  shoiild  that 
be  mp«red  with  oertificatea  of  merit  given  to  thtnga  that  have  in  the 
and  pTvved  not  to  be  worth  the  cardboard  ?  Now,  these  reflections 
were  forced  upon  me  when  thtaking  of  tiie  great  'irape  otMnpetition 
im  MM»  to  take  place  at  Shrewshury. 

Unfortunately  the  mattw  has  oome  into  my  mind  too  late,  or  I 
■woald  have  snggeated  to  the  Editor  that  he  invite  readers  to  send  in 


lists  of  twelve  Grapes  from  which  thoae  shown  in  the  variooa  exhibits 
in  the  great  class  al  Shrewsbury  will  probably  be  selected,  for, 
were  this  done,  most  forcibly  would  be  demonstrated  the  coni- 
paratively  narrow  range  which  our  most  populai  Grapes  cover,  and 
how  few  others  are  generally  grown. 

The  following  fifteen  will,  I  think,  take  all  that  may  be  exhitaled, 
or  at  least  nearly  so.  Black  Hambni^h,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Madres- 
field  Oourl,  Gros  Maroc,  Gros  Colmau,  Mra.  Pince,  Alwante,  Gros 
Guillaume,  Lady  Downrfs,  Alnwick  Seedlinii,  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
Foster's  Seedling,  Mrs.  Pearson,  Muscat  oE  Alexandria,  and  Canon 
HaU  Muscat.— A.  D. 
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WALION  (.RANGE. 
Thb  number  of  enthuaiastio  amateur  Orchid  growers  in  the 
provinces  is  very  great,  and,  what  is  more,  the  ranks  are  swelling 
yearly.  Some  of  thaw  specialise,  while  othera  devote  their  energy  to 
all  kinda  of  Orchids.  Many  of  these  cultivators  are  in  the  forefront  aa 
orchidiats,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  reside  in  or  near 
London  not  nearly  so  much  is  heard  of  them  as  with  those  in  the 
metropolitan  district.  That  their  ooDections  are  rich  in  quality  has 
been  proved  time  after  time  by  the  examples  they  have  placed  before 
tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they 
will  become  fortnightly  attendants  with  large  groups  when  the  tronhle 
involved  in  the  transportation  of  vainahle  f^la  ia  borne  in  mind. 
They  therefore  content  themselves  with  frequent  personal  visits  and 
bring  a  plant  or  two  when  they  have  one  in  flower  that  their 
experience  tolls  them  is  of  super-exoellence.  Then  their  exhibits  are 
appreciated  perhaps  more  than  wonid  be  (he  case  if  they  were  regular 
contrilmtors  to  the  displays  at  the  Drill  Hall. 

Banking  with  those  of  highest  repute  is  Mr.  W,  Thompson,  of 
Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffordsiiire,  whose  occasional  plants  are  always 
welcomed  by  London  orchidiata.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  deep 
interest  taken  in  the  plants  sent  to  the  Drill  Hall  now  and  again 
that  bduced  me  to  arranfte  for  a  visit  to  Walton  Grange  to  see  the 
planta  at  home,  and  thus  ascertain  whether  they  were  equal  collectively 
to  the  individnals  sent  to  London.  The  examples  that  found  their 
way  to  the  metropolis  were  always  In  such  splendid  condition  as  to 
prove  the  bot  that  not  only  did  Mr.  W.  Stevens  know  a  good  Orchid 
flower  when  he  saw  one,  but  that  he  waa  also  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  requiremenu  of  the  plants  in  bis  charge.  They  carried 
flowers  of  striking  beauty;  the  colour  and  the  sobatance  of  the 
foliage  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  demonstrated  excellent  health — indeed, 
tbey  were  in  such  condition  aa  would  encourage  their  grower  to 
anticipate  a  good  siikB  of  flowers,  though  be  oould  not,  of  coarse, 
insure  that  every  bloom  that  expanded  would  stand  hl^h  above 
iu  oompeeri  in  some  deeit»ble  respect.  There  was  no  trouble  in 
arranging  for  a  visit,  and  one  day  early  in  Ma^  found  the  writer 
journeying  from  London  to  Stone  f«  the  purpose  ]uftt  avowed. 

Ah  was  stated  in  the  opening  paragraph  some  of  the  provincial 
Orchid  growera  specialise,  whileothers  cultivate  a  general  collection, 
and  it  may  now  be  Kdd  that  Mr.  Thompson  must  be  included  in  the 
Srat  named  section.  The  pride  of  the  Walton  Grange  Orchids  ia, 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  Odcattoglossums,  and  I  think  I  am  well  within 
tbe  mark  in  sayfug  that  of  these  most  beautiful  flowers  the  colleotion 
would  bo  placed  in  the  first  three  if  a  census  were  taken.  These  are 
not  cultivated  to  the  oxduaion  of  all  others,  but  the  major  portion  of 
the  space  is  acoonled  to  them,  and  the  eollection,  by  constant  judicious 
accesrions.  Is  gradually  being  brought  to  a  remarkable  atandwd. 
Sometimea,  where  a  spedaltty  is  made  in  this  way,  the  few  oth« 
Orebids  that  may  be  found  are  relegated  to  out  of  the  way  comers, 
and  are  almoat  totsdly  ignored  by  the  grower,  but  this  is  not  done 
her*,  as  Mr.  Sferena  is  a  thoroogh  gardener,  inasmuch  as  everything 
be  grows  he  endeavours  to  px)duoe  thoroughly  well,  aod  he  succeeds 
aditafaably.  The  Cattieyas,  Dendrobinma,  LnHaa,  and  other  Orchids 
Triih  Grapes  and  Peachea  onder  glOM,  and  fhiits  and  vegetables  out  of 
doo«,  all  testily  to  the  careful  oonsidraatiou  that  is  given  to  their 
requiimnentrf,  and  amply  repay,  in  tbe  form  of  flowers,  frolta  or 
other  products,  as  the  case  may  bo-  But  our  rolawon  was  to  tbe 
Orehid  deportment,  so  to  this  we  must  conflne  our  attention  now. 

The  garden  in  which  the  houses  are  situated  abuts  on  the 
m^n  road— in  fact,  the  dow  in  the  street  wall  opens  immediately  into 

one  of  the  stmoturee— and  is  not  of  vary  great  extent,  but  the  hoosee 
and  foUow  the  whole  of  the  four  walls  right  round 
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with  others  in  plaoei  in  the  open,  and  one  vitbont  the  wells  netr 
Mr.  TbQDpeoD^  rwidenoe,  thb  being  Oeroted  to  the  Dendrotrinme. 
Almoet  «11  the  hoUMe  contain  Orchl  Ji  la  large  numbera,  and  the  plants 
vary  in  nza  from  the  teedlinga  not  ytX  remored  to  •epuate  reoeptaclea 
to  apedmena  of  niffident  aize  and  streogUi  to  produce  superb  epikee  of 
flowara.  Bj  ihe  oaurtesj  of  McMti.  J.  S.  Tirtne  fc  Oo.,  Ltd.,  we  are 
mabled  to  leprodoce  from  tbe  "  Flower  Gromrt'  Guide  "  an  illnstralion 
(fig,  31)  of  the  Bowering  bouse  at  Walton  Oranf^,  which  was  prepared 


glOBeuma  intanpeiaad  amtngat  them.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture,  though 
it  doaa  not  do  Justice  to  the  display  u  seen  in  the  life,  Thftt  tbe 
flowers  are  let  off  hy  the  Ferns,  both  on  and  beneath  tbe  stago,  no  one 
will  be  propared  to  dispute,  and  considering  how  materially  snob 
addition!  aid  the  general  effect  it  seems  a  pltj  tbe  syatem  does  not 
become  practically  univeiwl.  

In  dceJing  with  OOontogloanms  ^ere  is  no  apparent  effort  to 
adhere  to  one  particular  specie*,  but  tlie  endetvour  seems  rather  to 
have  been  to  make  the  collection  tboroogbly  repceaentetiTe  of  the 


Tia,  30l — Tanda  Kimballiana. 


genus  as  a  whole.  Some  had  ceawd  to  Hower,  others  were  just  at 
their  beet,  and  still  more  had  stil!  to  oome  when  this  Tidt  was  paid, 
bnt  of  thoaa  that  w{l>  subsequently  be  mentioned  the  majori^  w«ie 
at  their  beet  at  that  moment.  It  is  not  propOMd  to  glre  a  house  to 
house  deaoriptiDn,  but  to  take  first  the  Odoatoglofsiuni,  lirapeetlve  of 
the  etmoture  Uiat  ooDtained  tbem,  and  to  refer  to  the  tem^ndw  in  a 
aimilar  maimer.  An  Orchid  that  never  fidls  to  attraot  attentioo  when 
•een  m  first-rate  form  is  O.  oitroamnm.  Hie  long  pendulotu  spikea  ot 
ft^rant  flowers  have  a  rery  chaste  Bppearao«^ but  they  are  all  too  saldom 
•em  in  the  condition  of  thoae  at  Walton  Grange.  '  Vaatiy  different  in 
colour  &nd  structure  are  the  forms  of  trlumpbaos  and  Halli,  bat  they 
are  nb  less  beeutifhl.  These  are  nuinerouily  represented  by  handsome 
varieties.  Q.  pulohellum,  Rossi  majos,  macnlatum,  nebalosom,  and 
nebulueum  album  demand  more  than  a  passing  reference,  but  this, 
unfbrtuitalely,  cannot  be  accorded  to  them  at  the  present  tiine.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that  they  were  in  the  very  beet  of  condition,  and 
were  bravely  dcdng  their  ahara  towards  the  charming  diaplay. 

0.  lutao-pnrpurenm,  at  any  rate  in  wHne  of  ita  iMit  forms,  is  one  of 
tbe  handsomest  Orchids  in  ou]tivati<m,  and  the  immfm.^  ipikes  of 
excellent  flowers  on  the  plant  shown  by  ib,  Sterena  at  the  last 
Temple  Show  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  obliterated  from  the  mind. 
A  grand  form  has  bean  named  altw  Mr.  Thompaon.  Of  a  chaster 
type  of  beanty  is  0.  Coradind,  of  which  more  than  one  ezoe'.leut 
vuiety  was  observed,  and  the  same  may  be  nid  of  Pesoatwri.  TliU 
is  one  of  the  most  charmii^  of  Odoob^lolB,  partionlariy  in  some  of  tbe 
ram  varieties.  A  pure  white  one^  save  for  tbe  yellow  on  the  lip,  at 
Walton  was  very  attractive.  Of  totally  different  style  is  O.  gtaode, 
whose  maguifioent  flowers  are  certain  to  elicit  the  admiration  of 
everyone.  DistlDat  ag^n  from  dther  of  tboee  pievionily  enumented 
is  0.  oordatum,  which,  though  an  old  apedea,  ia  still  worthy  of  ita 
plaoe  in  every  collection.  Forme  of  0.  sceptmm  are  comi«ratively 
numerous  at  Walton  Grange,  and  some  of  the  flowers  are  reaUy  of 
extTsordiuary  beanty.  There  Is  an  exquisite  delioBcy  in  tbe  ot^nuajion 
that  appeals  fm^bly  to  all  obaervers,  espeoially  in  sdbh  a  variety  as 
O.  s.  Steveod.  

But  let  us  now  tnm  to  tbe  most  popular  of  all  tbe  Odtrntoglaasunu 
— namely,  the  varietiea  of  orispuia.  Tbei^  It  is  superfluons  to  say, 
are  repmented  by  lome  of  the  rarest  and  beet  forms  in  cultivaUi  d, 
and  so  admirably  are  they  grown  that  t^ey  produce  flowers  of 


superlative  excellence  both  in  form  and  aubatance.  Tbe  colours  viiy 
from  white  through  thoee  that  are  abundantly  spotted  to  others  wbiiA 
have  few  apots  or  large  blotches  of  colour  on  sepali,  petals,  or  lip. 
Bad  there  been  time  to  take  ootea  and  descriptions  only  of  Uie  iiiU, 
there  would  have  been  ronteiial  for  a  long  article,  but  this  could 
not  be,  and  a  few  namee  were  jotted  down  in  passing  somewhat 
too  hurriedly  through  the  collection.  For  example,  there  were 
U.  c.  Vuylstekeanom,  Ruekerianum,  Thompeonianum,  Gappartianomr 
W.  ThompeoQ,  and  scores  of  others  that  are  equally,  and  same, 
perhaps,  rnore  daeerving  or  enumeration.  0.  Adrianra,  of  which  there 
are  about  half  a  soore  of  varieties,  all  well  above  the  avenge  of 
excellenoe,  were  observed,  as  were  forms  of  exoelleos.  Both  of  these 
types  are  given  special  attention  by  Mr.  Thomfson,  and  only  the 
choloest  are  retained  ;  iodeed  this  is  the  governing  priudple  through- 
out. Of  almost  all  the  Odontogloeaums  that  have  been  named  there 
are  aeedlinga,  particularly  of  oriapnm,  of  which  with  tbe  unflowered 
Imowted  stock  there  must  he  tbouaanda,  and  doubtiess  of  these  mors 
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be  beard  in  the  fntore.      

At  the  warmer  end  of  one  of  the  oool  houMB  Vanda  KimtialliHia 
(fig.  30)  thrives  In  splendid  style,  and  ita  lovely  flowers  delist 
everyone  wbo  sees  them.  The  more  impodng  Y.  coerulea  also  fiods  a 
ooDgenial  spoL  At  the  end  of  another  structure  was  a  liiilliaiit 
picture,  such  as  I  for  one  had  not  seen  beftve.  It  was  oompcMd  of 
Coohlioda  NoezUan^  in  a  bank  of  Ferns.  Bnt  what  spilcea  and 
flowers  I  They  wwe  superb,  and  never  previously  bad  I  thoroagUy 
realised  tbe  true  beauty  of  this  Orohid ;  compared  with  tbe  apecimam 
sometimes  seen  it  ia  like  a  plant  from  another  sphere.  Ada  auiantiaea 
was  also  In  fine  form,  as  were  the  Bendrobinma.  The  one  that  mote 
particularly  attracted  attentiDn  on  this  oocadon  was  Bensonim,  whose 
floweis  were  ohastely  beautiful.  In  addition  to  all  the  better  known 
Dendrobea  Mr.  Thompson  is  tbe  proud  poeseesw  of  the  true  white 
nobiie,  of  which  Hr.  Stevens  informed  me  there  were  only  four  plant* 
in  the  country;  unfortunately  I  did  not  see  it  in  flower.  It  wia  In 
tbe  Dttidrobinm  bouse  that  healthy  plants  of  Bocbaria  Stevenai  ware 
not«d.  This  ia,  as  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  one  of  the  b««l 
Eucharis  in  cultivation.  It  waa  Uluatrated  in  the  Journal  tf  SorH- 
eullurt  for  March  21st,  1895,  page  253. 

Then,  too,  there  were  many  splendid  Cattleyaa  In  flower,  sod 
amongst  them  all  some  plants  of  C.  I.awranceana  stood  out  in  atrikiog 
beanty.  They  were  flowering  with  exoeptional  freedom,  and  were 
peculiarly  rich  in  colour.  Amongst  others  either  in  or  out  ot  bloom 
were  C.  Mantini  superba,  intermedia  alba,  Skinneri  alba,  Wagneii.  and 
Waroeri,  with  forms  of  Trianie,  Schruderfe,  and  Mendeli,  all  of  wfaloh 
were  in  perfect  health.  So,  too,  were  several  graud  plants  of  ladia 
purpurata,  Parrini  alba,  and  L.  anoepe,  with  Leelto-Cattleyas  E[i[^ 
lyta  and  Nysa  anperba,  and  with  theae  we  must  draw  to  a  close. 

Endeavour  baa  been  made  to  note  some  of  the  moat  atrikin;; 
Orchids  in  this  great  eotleotion,  but  doubtleaa  many  have  been  omitted. 
These,  however,  must  atand  until  the  good  fortune  of  a  aeoond  vidt 
to  Walton  Grange  preaenta  itaalf,  when  it  ia  certain  that  more  than 
suCSdeot  will  be  found  to  form  the  basis  of  further  remarks  in  thv 
Journal  pages. — H.  J.  Whioht. 


THE  IRIS. 
{OmtiiidtdfTOm  pagi  IIR.) 
BxeiDEB  tbe  well-known  Irises  already  refsred  to  there  ia 
another  olaaa  which  has  oome  lately  to  the  front,  and  which  bear*  tbe 
peculiar  name  of  Onocoyolua.  Thia  haa  proved  too  much  for  some 
growers,  who  have  given  this  section  tbe  name  of  "Cushion"  Irises. 
They  are  extremely  difficult  to  grow,  and  I  must  confees  that  hitherto 

1  have  faUed  to  blocan  any  of  the  bidbe.  The  gardener  of  a  ndgbboar 
of  mine  who  tried  to  grow  the  bulbs  at  the  same  time  has  alao  Idled. 
As  these  Iria  are  dear  to  buy,  I  have  not  persevered  with  them,  so  I 
hope  some  practical  men  will  give  thdr  experience  in  growing  them. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ksmpleri,  and  some  may  say  not  even 
with  this  exoeptiou,  they  are  the  most  beautiful  Irises  in  exiatence. 
In  the  aonth  of  France  the  best  known  variety  of  this  class  ia  Iri* 
Suaiana,  and  I  believe  also  the  type  bears  a  magnificent  flower  of  a 
vary  dark  maroon  colour  with  black  apots.  In  Dorsatshira  I  bloomed 
it  well,  but  only  for  one  year,  as  tbe  effort  appeared  to  kiU  the  hnlb. 

Mr.  Barr,  one  of  the  tvgeat  oultivatora  of  the  Iria,  givea  tbe 
following  advice  as  to  the  cultivation  of  these  beautiful  varieties:— 
"Tbe  roots  ahould  be  planted  in  November  (the  tops  not  more  tbu 

2  inches  below  the  eurfaoe)  In  a  light,  rich,  wdl-drained  adi,  «» 
covered  with  3  or  4  inohea  of  Wheat  straw,  or,  better  atill,  m*™ 
Reeds,  which  should  be  removed  In  March.  Immediatdy  these  inM 
have  done  flowering  place  over  the  planta  a  light,  or  panes  oE  nf 
elevated  18  inohea  above  the  ground,  so  as  to  admit  at  (he  ddat  a  fne 
entry  of  air,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  off  rain  till  October.  IM 
object  desired  is  to  tliwougbly  ripen  the  roots  and  prevent  thdr  start- 
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ins  hito  growth  bsfbre  th*  ipriDg.  The  coTerins  in  wtnlet  it  to  kaep 
off  hMT7  rains  and  diMoange  *  pMnutnre  i^wth.  If  thU  fails  it 
wiD  he  a  good  plan  to  lift  the  butba  imraedlatet;  they  hava  dons 
fioworing,  and  keop  them  on  s  dry  shelf  or  in  perfeotlj  dry  sand  till 
tima  of  planting."  Mr.  Barr  adds,  "  The  great  Wuty  of  these  Irisa*, 
Mpadallf  when  grown  in  maaaei,  will  fullj  repay  the  special  treat- 
ment they  reqnlre." 

The  most  beantifnl  variety  is  nndoubtedty  Qatesi,  thus  descrihed 
by  Mr.  Barr :— "  A  hardy  robust  speeiea  of  the  Suiiana  type,  bnt  wiih 
larger  Bowen,  of  a  beautiful  satiny  creamy  white,  tinited  rose, 
delioatalv  Tained  and  minutely  spotted  silvery  grey.  It  flowen  In 
JuDC^  and  the  flower  is  about  2^  feet  blflb." 

We  oonie  now  to  a  large  and  interetting  lection  called  the  Juno 
gronpv  of  whioh  the  well-known  I.  persica,  or  ttie  Penian  Iris,  may  be 
swd  to  be  the  type.  The  peonliarity  oF  these  is  that  the  bulb  has  several 
Seshr  oottts,  and  the  ripe  bulb  poancaww  a  number  of  thick  atore  roots. 
The  Wvea  an  broadn  and  mora  numerooi  than  in  the  Xiphion  Rroap, 
and  the  flower  has  a  special  form.  Iris  peraica  came  from  Sonth  Persia, 
aad  ia  a  striking  and  beantifnl  flower  with  a  deep  violet,  almost  block, 
patch  ou  the  fall,  formii^  a  pleasing  oontnst  to  tlie  white  ot  Uniali 


r,  in  prepared  bads,  and  left  there  for  three  or  four  years,  wlteo 
seedlings  should  be  moved.     The  seed  of  I.  alata  aod  perrioa 
must  be  sown  under  protection. 


As  to  genenl  rulea  of  cultivatioo.    What  a  liulbous  Tria  wanta 

I  all  things  is  a  sunny  sltuatioii  in  a  soil  not  over-light,  and  jet 

not  heavy,  free  from  reots  of  Conifers  or  sbruba.    The  bearded,  fx  Iria 


above  al 


.  germanica,  varieUea,  wilt  do  in  half  shade  better  than  in  the  open. 

i        And  now  1  have  nearly  brought  this  paper  to  a  conclusion.    That 

'  it  is  imperfect  I  know ;  that  it  only  touches  the  fringe  of  a  beaatlfni 

flower,  that  it  leaves  very  many  important  aubieota  connected  with 

the  Rower  untreated,  of  this  I  em  fully  aware.    Still,  it  la  an  honeat 

attempt  at  dealing  with  a  beautifal  gift  of  God,  aod  I  can  aarore  you 

I  it  has  entailed  upon  me  great  latiour.    I  have  bought  every  book  uiat 

;  I  oan  hear  of  that  treata  of  the  Irii.    I  have  not  only  bought  it,  but 

!  have  carefully  read  and  marked  every  passage  la  it  that  I  thought 

would  be  usefnt  to  me,  and  I  have  devoted  many  hours  to  the  task  of 

comparing  the  various  authorities.    I  have  written  to  leading  nowers 

of  the  Irta,  and  have  asked  for  their  advice  and  their  help.    I  have, 

in  a  word,  taken  every  step  I  could  think  of  to  make  my  paper 

,   interesting,  if  not  valuable.      It  I   have  in  any  way  sucoeeded   in 
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green  of  ttia  rest  of  the  flower.  It  flowers  in  March,  and  generally 
haa  only  one  bloom  on  the  stem,  though  occasionally  it  has  two  or 
even  threes  This  bulb,  which  la  considered  by  aome  not  t(uil«  hardy, 
win  atand  a  mncb  severer  fiwat  than  any  we  have,  but  it  is  a  little 
dtfBcolt  to  grow  on  account  of  its  requiring  to  be  ripened  by  heat 
and  drought  when  it  has  done  growing.  Sandy  peat  is  reoommanded 
as  the  best  toil,  although  Professor  Foster's  eiperienoe  tends  to 
<SDployiDg  loam.  In  I'ideBtlne  is  foand  I.  palestiaa,  which  bulb  is, 
hoiraTar,  next  to  useless  in  our  gardens. 

Anotfaer  most  beautiful  IrU,  which  comes  from  Bokhara,  is 
I.  Roaeobadiiaiia,  which  beloUKS  to  the  Juno  group,  though  slightly 
diSerent  from  it.  The  plant  sends  up  its  bloom  whilst  the  leavei  ais 
nry  ahivt,  or,  irdeed,  before  they  appear,  partaking  in  this  way  much 
afta  the  growth  of  the  autumn  Colebioum.  The  dominant  colour  is 
s combination  of  purple,  yellow,  and  white;  In  some  the  purple  is  a 
nd  purple,  pasui^  into  a  rich  crimson;  in  others  the  purple  ia  a  blue 
poffde,  paaslog  into  a  dull  lavender.  The  cultivation  is  much  the 
Mme  aa  that  of  Iria  caucastca  major,  Init  the  bnlb  is  not  quite  so 
rabnst,  aod  pc^rs  a  rather  lighter  soil.  Next  oomes  a  beautiinl  Iris, 
rtilt  balon^ng  to  the  Juno  group,  I.  alata,  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom. 
The  pcev^ling  colour  ia  Itlao  or  blue,  the  edgea  bang  laoiniat«d  or 

'rmo  Irisea  p.-oduce  seeds  very  freely ;  which  may  be  sown  in  the 


fringed. 
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lnl«resliDg  or  instructing  you  with  regard  to  this  flower,  I  hope  that 
yon  will  repay  me  by  oaltivating  it  more  largely  and  carefully  than 
before^  That  is  the  nward  that  an  essayist  alone  looks  for  when  be 
writes  npon  a  flower  that  he  lovea. 

Once  again  then  is  Iris,  the  mesHnger,  sent  npon  a  journey,  but 
this  time  she  is  no  longer  a  heathen  messenger  employed  in  taking 
cruel  orders  to  those  who  have  earned  the  envy  or  antipathy  of  « 
mythok^cal  goddess.  It  is  no  longer  to  the  Qreeka  fighting  before 
the  historical  and  mythical  walls  of  Troy  that  she  comes.  It  is  to  th* 
simple  and  the  industrious  cultivators  of  the  garden,  the  honeat 
horticulturist.  It  Is  no  longer  a  message  of  bate  or  of  enmity  that 
■he  brings.  It  is  one  of  love  and  peace.  It  is  no  longer  as  a  me«engtr 
that  sbe  presents  herself  to  tis,  but  as  a  lovely  flower. 

"  Behold  me,"  she  aeema  to  address  each  one  of  us.  "  Behold  me ; 
look  at  me.  Am  I  not  lovely?  What  element  that  a  flower  oan 
have  do  not  I  pcMoss?  Fr^rance,  beauLy  aod  diversity  of  oolonr, 
endless  variety  of  form,  and  good  health  aod  a  flne  constitution. 
I  come  to  you  from  all  lands.  From  the  sunny  Mediterranean ;  from 
England,  your  home ;  aoroM  the  Channel  in  Franoe,  Italy,  and  Spain ; 
in  Algeria,  in  Tunis,  in  Morocco,  right  across  the  Sahara  of  Africa;  in 
Asia,  in  the  Ponjaub,  in  the  Csucasns,  in  Japan,  and  China.  Wher- 
ever missionariea  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  there  too  may  I  be 
fbuod.     Front  all  these  lands  ezploren  and  botanists  have  ooltooted 
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tne,'Hnd  brcught  me  to  your  very  doon>.  la  Englaitd  you  may  hftTS 
plaDta  Bod  bulbg  that  have  been  collected  trom  all  these  lacide.  I  km 
Dot  dear  to  buy  ;  I  am  Dot  costly  or  difficult  to  cultivate.  For 
a  few  pence  the  poor  cottager  roay  poMefB  me,  and  when  once  I  am 
eBtablished  I  nerer  leave  his  garden.  No  costiv  stove  is  wanted  (at 
■ne,  no  rich  manurs  from  the  cout  of  Fern.  (Inly  a  little  soil,  only  a 
little  of  Ood'e  runsbine,  only  a  tittle  love  and  a  little  care — that  is  all 
J  aak.  Plant  me  where  the  bud  can  shine  on  me  most  of  the  day, 
protect  me  if  you  cui  from  the  heavy  rains  of  summer,  ici's  me  rest 
when  ray  flowering  seison  is  over,  and  I  will  rejay  you  by  giving  yon 
year  by  vear  some  of  the  iweeteat  Bowers  that  bloom  on  (iod's  earth." 
— J,  B.  "M.  Camm. 


Chrysa^thbmqms  at  Kbigate. 

So  for  as  I  have  seen  several  fine  collectloDS  of  Cbrysantbemui 

I  have  nnt  observed  that  these  plania  seem  to  have  suSered  in  ai 


way  from  (be  season.  Because  grown  in  pota  and  kept  well  watered, 
with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  they  appear  to  care  little  for  the  best,  and 
certunly  the  wood  may  be  unuautlly  well  matured,  for  ill  of  it 


DOW  assumed  that  high  coloured  tint  which  ahows  tiiat  it  is  ripe,  and 
that  BB  a  result  blooming  ma^  be  accelerated,  perhapa  a  week  or  so, 
when  the  flowerin;;  season  arrives. 

A  few  days  since  I  was  looking  over  the  fine  ccdlection  grown  by 
Ur.  G.  J.  Salter  at  Woodhatch  for  T.  B.  Haywood,  Gsg.  The  plants 
were  all  in  the  most  perfect  health,  and  I  beud  not  a  word  ai  to  the 
rust  bogey.  The  plants  there  were  not  in  such  largo  pota  as  is 
commonly  seen;  certaioly  they  seem  to  be  an  inch  less  in  diameter. 
So  far,  too,  very  little  of  any  deacrlpiion  of  stimulant  has  been  given 
them.  Mr.  Baiter  likes  to  see  the  buds  fairly  in  evidence  bsfors 
applying  manure,  dry  or  liquid.  Too  much  baste  in  applying  manures 
brings  so  many  otherwise  flue  plants  to  grief.  Ko  doubt  erowers 
get  Dver-persuaded  to  try  this  or  that  wonderfnl  stimulant,  and  begin 
far  too  early  in  the  season. 

The  ordinarily  tall  varieties  seem  almost  taller  than  nsnal  this 
season,  but  that  may,  of  coarse,  be  fancy.  It  is,  however.  saUsfactory 
to  find  that  risers  seem  working  to  obtain  dwarfer  habits,  and  there 
is  no  more  striking  example  of  tbat  than  is  seen  in  Mtsl  Barkley,  which, 
■whilst  not  more  than  2  feet  9  inches  from  the  pot,  is  wonderfully  short 
jointed  and  finely  leaved.  I  saw  this  recently  in  Mr.  Hunt's  graat 
OoUection  at  Ashtead  Park  also  showing  just  the  same  character. 
Judgini!  by  what  so  far  has  been  seen,  there  seema  to  be  every 
probability  ti)aC  the  Surrey  i;rowers  will  not  be  lacking  In  ability  to 
""— "  ■^t  ahowa  during  the  autumn.— Wandbbbb. 


PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  AS  STANDARDS. 

I  READ  with  interest  the  notes  by  "  W,  8.,  WOU,"  on  page  63,  and 
a*  I  am  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Peach  house  referred  to,  it' may 
be  ol  interest  to  others  of  yonr  readers  for  me  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
The  hoQse  In  question  was  built  some  twenty-siz  yean  ago,  and 
planted  with  the  best  known  Peaches  and  Nectarinee.  After  a  Ispaeof 
«f!ht  years  it  was  found  neoessary  to  heat  this  structure  with  hot-water 
pipes,  uid  at  the  same  time  an  addition  was  built  at  right  snglea  to 
the  main  hon«e,  and  facing  eouth,  pving  the  building  a  much  better 
appearance.  Two  of  the  rows  of  trees  in  the  centre  bed  referred  to  by 
"W.  S."  were  removed  some  years  ago,  tai  only  tite  centre  nv 
ret^ned.  this  covering  the  whole  space,  and  nearly  reaches  the  top  of 
■the  house.  There  is  no  doubt  that  more  fruit*  can  be  proHacad  on 
^ood  standard  trees  thnn  by  any  other  system  of  training.  Last  yMr 
I  gathered  nearly  200  fruits  from  one  tree,  and  a  good  percentage  of 
these  were  as  well  coloured  as  thoes  on  trees  trained  on  the  trellis  at 
«aGh  side  of  the  house.  The  Pesoh  that  does  best  here  on  the  pyramid 
m  ^'■'  '^*"'K^>  f^o'lowlng  wblch  coiM  Noblesse  aud  Prinoesa  of 
Wales.  Standard  Nectarines  do  not  colour  so  vrell  aa  those  grown 
on  the  trellis,  but  in  other  respects  there  is  no  fault  to  Bed  with  them 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruits. 

I^f  antumn  the  house  was  put  in  thorough  repair,  both  inside 
and  out,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  few  of  the  beat  trees  were  spoiled, 
and  bad  to  be  removed.  When  the  man  was  spoken  to  about  the 
damage  done  he  coolly  asked,  "  W<ni'tthayfcrowa|nin  ?"  Whatoould 
anyone  say  to  that  ?  It  was  a  true  case  of  "  ignorsnoe  being  UIm," 
I  mention  ihisj  as  It  may  serve  to  keep  others  from  employing  men 
who  sre  not  accustomed  to  painting  fruit  houses. 

The  method  (A  pruning  standard  trees  hen  is  simple.    In  Jiuie  we 


cut  back  all  growths  to  about  4  inches,  though  some  may  be  alloweda 
little  longt-r.  In  this  respect  we  sre  aovanied  by  the  strength  of  the 
shoots.  The  second  break  produces  the  fruiting  wood  for  the  following 
season's  crop.  No  camel's-hair  brush  is  used  for  distributing  ths 
pollen ;  B  mere  "  lap  "  to  each  tree  at  noon  on  a  sunny  day  is  all  they 
get,  and  they  never  fail  to  produce  good  crop* 

The  gieatest  pest  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  ant.  They  are 
so  partial  to  Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  that  for  the  past  two  years  I  have 
not  pulled  one  whole  fruit.  I  wsb  recommended  to  try  Keating 
powder  to  prevent  them  getting  up  the  stem  of  the  tree,  but  to  no 
purpose.  "They  shifted  their  run  a  few  yarda,  went  up  one  trf  the  tnun 
ribn  of  the  house  and  along  the  wire*  to  finish  their  work  of  destruction. 
I  have  no  doubt  Keating'a  powder  could  be  used  in  smaller  houses  with 
success. — B.  Sthwabt,  Snti/d  Park.  ■ 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

DRILL  HALL— AoausT  IStb. 
Once  again  it  has  to  be  recorded  that  the  exhibits  on  'I'Msday  ""ere 
more  numeroui  than  cr>u1d  be  arcommodsted  in  the  Drill  H^l  wilhoot 
the  ondoe  crowding  which  *a  prejudioei  the  general  tUtnt.  Every  table 
was  full  to  overftowicjr.  and  some  of  ibe  piwluots  bad  to  find  a  was 
conspicnoiu  place  bstiHih  the  sUgei.  The  Boral  fxhibiu  werf  splendid, 
and  nompriMd  praoticilly  all  types  of  seasonabU  flowers.  Frait,  too, 
wai  admirably  shown ;  but  Oiohids  wers  comparatively  soaiof,  as  Is 
usaally  the  ease  at  diis  season  of  the  year. 


with 


F.   Q. 


_     MorUmer,  W.  FSrr.  J.  W.    Bataa,  W. 
a.  Reynolds,  G.  Nomam  and  G.  Bnnjard. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sens  were  reprsMnted  in  the  fruit  section  by  a 
collection  of  Applea  and  Fears,  with  Morello  Cherries,  La  Yerssfllaisa 
■RtA  Currants,  and  Lee's  ProHfie  Black  Cnrrants,  with  a  Easpbwrj- 
Blaokberry  hybrid.  The  best  of  lbs  Apples  were  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Eoklinvllle  Seedling,  White  Transparent,  Ked  Astraohan,  Stirling  Castle, 
Dntoh  Codlln,  PotU'  Seedling,  Devonshire  Qnarrsnden,  Ducheis  of 
Oldenbnrr,  Bssnty  of  Bath,  LoH  Soflleld,  Domino,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
(silver  Knigblian  uedal).  Messrs.  Bonjard  A  Co,  Maidstone,  showed 
som*  grasd  Apples.  inohidiBg  Gold  Medal,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Grenadier, 
Mr.  Gladston^PotU■  Seedling,  Lady  Sodeley.  I-ord  Snffleld,  Peter  the 
Gr«at,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Duehsis  of  Oldenborgb,  Ths  Qoeen,  WorcMter 
Pearmain.  Binger,  EcklinvUle  Seedling,  Ked  Quarrendsn,  and  Irish  Peseb 
(silver  Kr  ighUan  medal).  „   „    ,_     .,.,_, 

Mr.  Waltars,  gsHmer  to  Lord  Gerrard,  Eastwell  Psrk.  Aehford, 
i-howed  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foater's  Seedling Grapes.Peaehes.  Neotaiines. 
Melons,  all  in  most  creditable  condition  (silver  Enightlan  medal),  Messrs. 
5.Spooner  A  Son,  Honnslow,  eontribnted  some  Apples  in  capital  con- 
dliion,  and  npreicnting  alt  the  vsrieties  now  in  season  (silver  Bankelan 
medal).  Mr.  J.MUler,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley.  Biher.was  represented  by 
Apples,  Pears,  Chemoi,  Melons,  Peaches,  Reetarlnes,  Plums,  and  Gooee- 
berries  (silver  Enightian  medal).  Mr,  S.  C.  Lunb  sent  grand  Oranges, 
and  other  exhibitors  showed  Currants,  Apples,  and  Pears.  „     „  „ 

A  most  ezoellent  oolleotion  of  fmit  was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Keif, 
gardener  to  Mra.  Abbott,  Bagent's  Park.  It  eomprlsed  good  BngUand 
Sweetwater  and  Blaek  Hamburgh  Grapes,  PsrFeotlon  and  other  Tomatoes, 
with  MsImis,  Plnnu,  Apples,  and  handsome  Barringlon  P«aehes  (silier- 
gilt  Bsnkilan  medal).  Mr.  A.  H.  Gibson,  gardener  to  J.  Bkket^  Esq, 
Knner,  sent  Tomato  A.  H.  Gibson,  whUe  Mr.  E.  8.  Wiles,  gardener  to 
the  Hoc.  K,  Hnbbaid,  Down.  Kent,  sent  three  Helens. 

Messrs.  J,  Veitch  *  Sons  eihibiied  three  dwarf  Beans,  named  rsspso- 
Uvely  Vriioh's  ProgreH,  Early  Wonder,  and  Veimb's  Hybrid.  !»• 
latter  mnlted  from  a  cross  between  the  Scarlet  Banner  and  a  dwarf 
French  Bean.     It  grows  abont  15  inches  high,  and  b  a  splendid  sropper. 

Floral  Committeb.— Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (l»  *•"•  chair)  : 
wiih  Messrs.  H.  B.  May,  B.  Deen,  J.  H.  Fitt,  W.  Howe,  J.  T.  MoLeod, 
C.  E.  Pearson,  J.  Walker.  K.  H.  Jenkins,  H.  J.  (JuUHish.  E.  T.  Cook, 
H,  Turner,  C.  T.  Dmery,  G.  Paul,  H.  S.  Leonard,  and  J.  Fraier  (Kew). 

Messrs.  W,  Paul  k  Son,  Wallbam  Cross,  staged  one  of  the  MOst 
attractive  exhibits  in  the  Show.  Ths  baskets  of  Phloies  and  Rases 
eOBstitnlvd  the  cbiel  display  ;  in  the  former  were  Meteor,  Gtna,  Faust, 
Fiaoc^,  and  Iris— all  verv  fine  variatiet.  Ths  Hoses  were  •leelleut 
tbr  the  season  :  Souvenir  da  Catherine  Gnillot,  Bnpress  Alexandra  d 
Rassia,  Mardchal  Niel  (splendid  blooms  from  the  open  air}.  Dnhe  ef 
York,  end  White  Maman  Cocbet  (sliver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  A  Sons,  Ltd„  Chelsea,  staged  a  capital  display  of  Pentstemons. 
in  wbkb  the  eoloOT*  were  bright  and  varied.  The  sanM>  Orm  also 
ezbiUted  some  specimen  trees,  which  inolodrd  a  grand  branch  of  CleM- 
dendron  triobotcmnm,  covered  with  its  sweetly  scented  flowers  ;  Clematis 
Davidisna,  with  lu  pah  bios  flowers  i  the  vwiegated  Vide,  Vttis  hctero- 
pbylla  variegate  ;  and  Andromeda  arborea. 

A  gronp  of  plants  was  arranged  bv  Pamell  Pumell,  Esq..  Streatham 
Hill,  consisting  of  Begonias  boih  dooble  and  single,  Fnelisias,  in  which 
the  Countess  of  Aberdsen  was  oonspimoos.  Ferns,  Falms,  and  Cretans 
In  variety  (brniie  Bankslaa  medal).  FVon  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd, 
TMUsiham,  esme  a  display  of  Cactns  and  Poupoo  Dabliss,  wits  a 
gtnorsl  display  of  hardy  Bowcra.  The  best  Dahlias  hi  tha  CsMus  seeiion 
wtre  Britannia,  Staribh.  Capstan,  Hrsi  Tmar,  and  Mrs.  W.  Noble. 
The  Pon>pons  were  Mght  and  effsMive.    Also  n  dliflsy  of  ^ngle  sod 
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double  Bcfpcmiu  of  thslr  welMcnowa  ttnUn  (silyer  BAnksltn  medal). 
Mr.  &  MortioMT,  liowledg*,  Farabaoi,  opeaed  tkt  IHhllft  mmob  with  % 
fias  diiplAj,  oompotod  of  •prayt  of  tho  Oaotiit  wctioD,  and  tho  orthodox 
Shows  and  Faacioa.  Tho  Caotnt  were  repreiented  by  Starfish,  Mary 
Serrioa,  Raby,  Britannia,  Araehae,  Lnoiai,  and  Vlaeonntew  Sherbrooke. 
The  moet  prominent  of  the  Show  and  Faao?  Ttrietlefl  were  Doke  of  Fife, 
Harrr  Keith,  Gaiety,  J.  R.  Tranter,  R.  T.  RawUngf,  J.  T.  West,  Jas. 
Viek,  and  John  ^Mker  (rilver  Flora  medal). 

Meaera.  Ban*  k  Sou,  Cogent  (harden,  oontrihnted  a  display  of  hardy 
flowers.  The  Phloxes  were  partieolarly  notioeabje.  The  varieties  Epopee, 
Imandi,  Ceqnelioot,  and  Grerin  were  exeellent,  while  the  Gladioli  were 
well  represented,  as  were  also  Liliuns,  Eryngiams,  Pentstemons,  and 
CrinnmsL  Messrs.  J.  Cbeal  k.  Sons,  Crawley,  staged  a  colleotion  of 
Caeioa  Dahlias,  in  which  Conntess  of  Lonsdale,  Yisooontess  Sberbrook, 
Britannia,  Ezqaisite,  and  Fusilier  were  coospiouons.  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Brand,  Saffron  Walden«  eontribated  a  noTef  display  in  a  oolleetion  of 
doable  Hollyhoeks.  They  were  fine  flowers,  with  bright  fresh  oolonrs. 
The  best  Tarieties  were  Golden  Drop,  Orid,  alba  superba*  Victor.  Alfred 
Chater,  and  Olirer  Chater  (silver  Bank«ian  medal).  Messrs.  Kelway, 
Laagport,  oeoo|>ied  a  table  the  entire  koffCh  of  the  hall  with  a  display  of 
Gladioli.  Considering  the  season  the  spikes  were  good.  The  chief  forms 
wars  St.  Gatien,  Paladore,  Joseph  Broom,  GsJlla,  The  Sirdar,  Ltoo,  Chopin, 
Mft.  Foaier.  and  Prince  Edward  of  Saze  Weimer  (silver  Flora  medal). 

A  flna  display  of  Phloxes  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Panl  &  Son, 
Cheshnnt ;  they  were  arranged  with  SuUce  and  Gypsophila  in  sprays. 
The  beet  varieties  were  Joeelyn.  Plato,  Coqoelioot,  Iris,  Clandon, 
Evenement,  and  Faost  (silver  B-uikstan  medal).  Ferns  were  staged  by 
Meesrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Lower  Edmonton,  ooosistang  of  a  oolleeiion  of 
Adianturoa,  in  sixty  speoiea  and  varieties.  The  display  was  most  effective, 
and  made  a  pleasing  change  to  the  other  exhibits  Tsilver  Flora  medal). 
Mr.  G.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothsehild,  Esq.,  Gonnersbnry 
Ptorfc,  Aeton,  staged  a  basket  of  Carnation  Mrs.  L.  de  RothsohUd,  a 
bright  roae  Tariety  widi  good  petal,  but  nafortnnately  scentless. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  ft  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  arranged  a  gronp  of  Caladinnu 
interspersed  with  Ferns  and  Palms.  The  best  plants  were  Aleiander  III^ 
La  Grand  Snooees,  John  Laing,  Mons.  Chater,  and  Orphde  (silver  Flora 
medal).  An  excellent  gronp  of  planu  was  arranged  by  Mr.  G.  Keif, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Abbott,  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park.  It  was  composed 
of  large  Palms,  whkdi  formed  an  effective  baekgroand,  while  the  Crotons, 
Draesenas,  Caladinras.  Pandanos  and  Ferns,  formed  the  chief  foliage 
plants.  The  flowering  aeotion  was  composed  mainly  of  an  excellent  straio 
of  Celosias  and  Liliams.  It  was  a  splendid  gronp,  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  exhibition  (siWer^gilt  Flora  meial).  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  k,  Co.. 
CoMiester,  staged  an  extensive  display  of  hardy  flowers.  The  Mont- 
bratiaa  elegans,  P6ttsi  grandiflora,  and  Gerbe  d*Or,  with  splendens, 
formed  a  fine  featare.  LOinms  were  represented  by  L.  anratum  platy- 
phyllnm,  L.  a.  mbro-vitUtnm,  and  L.  a.  Wittei.  Gladioli  were  also 
greatly  in  evideaee,  the  varieties  Cardinal  and  Beail  de  Camot  (bronse 
llanksian  medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Lower  Edmonton,  again  exhibited  grand  planta  of 
Ibe  new  Campanula,  which  Is  now  named  C.  isophylla  Mayi ;  the  plants 
were  Hierally  masses  of  flower,  while  the  gr«)nndwork  of  Ferns  tended  to 
make  them  more  attractive  still  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Hngfa 
Low  ft  Co.,  Enfield,  eontribated  plants  of  Acer  oalilbmiea  anrea  in 
capital  form.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  ft  Co.,  Cambridge,  exhibited  a  box  of 
new  needling  Cactus  Dahlias  in  sprays.  The  moat  prominent  were  Ajar, 
Antler,  Whirlwind,  Sylph,  and  Esmeralda.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jooes,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Lewisham,  staged  a  pretty  display  of  double  and  single  Begonias. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  ft  Sons,  Swsnley,  exhibited  some  specimens  of  their 
Nemesiaoompaotaalba,a  beautiful  while  annual,  and  Ontaarea  americana 
alba,  a  beantifbl  double  form. 

Orchid  Cohm ittk£.— Pr^^sent :  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  Measrs.  J.  O'Brien,  J.  G.  Fowler,  W.  H.  Protheroe,  J.  Douglas, 
R  Hill,  A,  Ontram,  F.  J.  Thome.  W.  H.  Young,  H.  J.  Chapman,  A.  H. 
Smee,  H.  BallanUne,  H.  M.  Pollett,  de  Barri  Crawshay,  and  T.  B. 
Haywood.  ^ 

There  waa  only  one  group  of  Orchids,  and  this  came  from  Messrs. 
H.  Low  ft  Co.,  Buah  Hill  Park.  Enfield.  It  was  not  very  large,  but 
bright  and  attraeilve,  with  flowers  of  good  quality.  The  arrangement 
waa  effective.  Amongst  the  moat  c  <nspiouous  planta  were  Vanda 
eoemlea,  V.  Cbarlesworthi,  Cattleya  Dowiana,  C.  Gaskelliana  pallida, 
C.  HarriflonI,  C.  Gaskelliana,  0«1ontoglo4sum  Pescatorei,  and  a  few  others* 
(silrer  Flora  medal>  Mr.  G.  Norman,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Saliabnry,  Hatfield,  sent  a  splendid  plant  of  Aerldes  Sanderiana  carrying 
toorracemee.  Mr.  W.  H.  Tooog,  Orehid  grower  to  Sir  Fred.  Wigan, 
BarC^  Bast  Sheen,  oontriboted  C^ttleya  altauta,  C.  Acklandis?  nigresoens, 
G.  Whitei,  Wigan's  var.,  and  LaBlio^attk>ya  Aurora.  De  Barri  Crawshay, 
Esq.,  Sevenoaks,  showed  Odontoglossnm  Uro-Skinneri  Crawshayanum, 
O.  eriapnm  Tritta8^  and  O.  o.  Miss  P.  M.  Boviil ;  while  Mons.  JiUes  Hye 
staced  Crpripedium  Maaserianum. 

Mr.  &  Hill,  gardener  to  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  contributed 
Schomburghia  Lyonsi  and  Bunropsis  Itssnehiloides  ;  W.  Biaodonald,  Eaq., 
PUIoehry.a  hybrid  Gypripedinm ;  Mr.  M  Watts,  gardener  to  C.  B. 
Chriaaaa,Esq..  Rotherham,  sent  Cattleya  Hardfana ;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Chrimes 
and  thn  Bar.  F.  Paynter,  Guildford,  showed  Cattleya  crkpa  and  Wamari, 
C.  Oaafcalliana  rii^ginaUB,  C.  Harrison!  violaeea,  and  Lelio^Cattleya  Henry 


between  C.  Wameri  and  C.  Sohilleriana.  It  is  a  lovely  flower  of  which 
purple  rose  is  the  prevailing  colour.  This  is  intense  in  both  sepals, 
petals,  and  Up  (award  of  merit). 

Omtaurw  'amerioana  alba  (H.  Oannell  ft  Son). — An  annual  double 
deamy  white  form  of  striking  beauty  (award  of  merit). 

Cvpremm  Laumoniana  Wimli  (J.  Veitoh  ft  Sons). -> An  elegant  habitted 
plant  The  bright  green  foliage  has  a  peculiar  glaucous  shaide  (award  of 
merit). 

DahUa  Aja»  (W.  Burrell  ft  Co.). — A  Cactus  rariety  of  perfect  form. 
The  florets  are  superb  ;  colour  orange  salmon  Uward  of  merit). 

Ddhiia  AntUr  (W.  Burrell  ft  Co.).— A  bright  wine  red  true  Caotns 
Dahlia  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Sylph  (W.  Bnmll  ft  Ck>.).^A  reddish  amber  Caotns  Dahlia 
of  the  best  type  (awari  of  merit). 

QUdioims  ivme  Jones  (Blelway  ft  Son). — A  brilliant  rose-scarlet  variety 
of  large  sise  (award  of  merit). 

Ghdiohis  F.  PaynUr  (Kelway  ft  Son).— A  handsome  orange-scarlet 
flower  of  rather  oy^r  average  size  (award  of  merit).  ■♦■^fl 

Qhdiolun  Lady  Mfmtaau  (Kelway  ft  Son).— This  is  a  charming  flowei. 
The  colour  is  creamy  yellow,  deepening  on  the  lower  segments,  which  have 
a  crimson  blo'ch  (award  of  merit). 

eiadioiiu  Henri  Vandrier  (J.  Veitch  ft  SonB).~An  immense  flower. 
The  colour  is  crimson,  with  velvety  shadings  and  white  markings  on  the 
lower  si>gments  (award  of  merit). 

GladiolvM  Lemoimi  Jom  Dietdefoy  (R.  Wallace  ft  Co.).— A  lovely 
.flower.  The  upper  portion  is  salmon,  and  the  lower  cream  with  a  bright 
crimson  blotch  (award  of  merit). 

HMyhooh  BloDk  Xnight  (Webb  ft  Brand).— A  grand  double  of  perfsct 
form.    The  colour  is  deep  blackish  cnmson  (awani  of  meni). 

ZaliO'Cattleya  Bertha  Foumier  (Mrs.  Mason). — This  is  from  a*orosa 
between  Lnlia  elegans  Sohilleriana  and  Cattleya  Dowiana.  It  is  very 
handsome.  The  narrow  sepala  are  very  pale  blush,  and  th4>  slightly  wavy 
petals  rose  purple.  The  large  lip  Is  crimson  purple,  with  white  venations 
in  the  throat  (award  of  merit). 

LaHo'Catileya  Wiganiama  (W.  H.  Young).— A  grand  bigener,  supposed 
to  be  from  Lsslia  pnrpnrata  and  Laslio-Cattloya  Dominiana.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  soft  roae  with  a  purple  suffusion,  and  the  magnifloent  lip  is 
rich  dark  velvety  crimson  (first-elass  certificate). 

Jfehn  No  Name  (D.  Harrison,  Guildford).- Apparently  a  scarlet  flesh» 
but  the  whole  flruit  had  gone  (award  of  merit). 

N/Tpenthee  Bai/ouriana  (J.  Veitoh  ft  Sons). — A  very  handsome  Pitcher^ 
from  a  cross  between  N.  Masteriana  and  N.  mixta.  The  colour  is  green, 
with  claret  towards  the  lid,  and  dark  crimson  splashes  (fint-dass  certi- 
flcate). 

Phhof  Le  Uahdi  (W.  Paul  ft  Son).— A  splendid  variety,  of  purple  blue 
colour  (award  of  merit). 

Saspberry-Blaokberry  hybrid  (J.  Veitch  ft  Sons).— A  clear  hybrid  that 
fsTours  the  Blackberry  in  foliage.  The  fruits  are  dark  in  colour,  of 
medium  pise,  and  t^xcflient  flavour  (award  of  merit). 

Boee  Grmmm  TeplitM  (W.  Paul  ft  Son).— A  decorative  Hybrid  Tea. 
The  colour  is  erimaon,  and  it  Is  very  fragrant  (award  of  merit). 

Sehomburghia  Lywai  (£.  Hill).— An  old  Orchid  that  is  not  oftqpi  seen. 
The  flower  is  white  with  numerous  blackish  crimson  spots  (award  of 
merit). 

Stauropeie  Ueaoohiioides  (E.  Hill). — A  handsome  flower,  in  which  the 
yellow  ground  colour  is  almoat  olisciir^d  by  deep  chocolate ;  the  reverse 
IS  rich  purple  (award  of  merit). 

7\]mato  Chiswick  Peach  (R.H.S.,  Chiswick).— A  variety  of  excellent 
flavour.    The  colour  is  very  pale  yellow  (first-class  certificate). 


Cebtifioates  and  Awabdb  of  Mxbit. 
Apple   Sarin  Viotoria    (J.    W.    Cross).  —  Closely   resembles   Lord 
Groavanor.  than  which  it  Is  perhaps  brtghipr  green  (award  dif  merit). 
CaHUya  WhUei,  WganU  variety  (W.  H.  Tonng).— This  U  from  a  cross 


STRAWBERRY  ST.  JOSEPH. 

It  is  eonsiderably  refreshing  to  an  enthuiiastic  amateur  who  likes  to 
try  b'^lauded  novelties,  and  has,  we  will  say,  known  what  it  is  to  be  dis- 
appointed, when  he  finds  a  new  plant  fully  coming  up  io  bis  expectations, 
Such  is  the  ease  w;ith  me  and  the  perpetual  bearing  St.  Joseph  Strawberry, 
aad  I  ami  almost  inclined  to  say,  Uke  the  (^ueen  of  Sheba,  '*  the  half  had 
not  been  told  me." 

I  purchased  two  dozen  open  ground  runners  at  the  end  of  February 
last ;  they  were,  I  think,  the  poorest,  smallest,  and  most  wretched  looking 
runners  I  ever  saw.    I  planted  them  in  my  poor  soil  without  any  special 

K reparation,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  no  ordinary  Strawberry  would 
ave  bloomed  this  yesr. 
At  the  end  of  Julr  the  state  of  matters  was  this :  All  the  original 
planta,  which  had  had  their  first  trusass  of  blooms  pinched  off  were 
showing  fresh  tmssea,  a  few  fruits  begmning  to  colour ;  the  bed 
was  quite  covered  with  runners,  moat  of  them  self-rooted,  and  not  only 
the  first  ranners  bnt  tho  runners,  from  them,  were  showing  bloom. 

Of  course  they  have  been  taken  care  of,  mulched  and  fsd  and  watered^ 
and,  since  the  end  of  Joly*  eveir  mnner  is  pinched  off  as  soon  as  it  forms. 
On  showing  this  bed  to  a  friend  I  Tentursd  to  prophesy,  ^'In  four  or  five 
years  we  shall  grow  nothing  but  hybrids  from  this  Strawberry,  and  shall 
as  soon  think  of  growing  a  once  bearing  Strawberry  as  a  once-blooming 
Roee.  Measrs.  Lazton  of  Bedford  have,  I  warrant,  already  hybridised  it 
with  Royal  Sovereign*  and  Strawberriea  in  future  will  be  a  *  standing ' 
dish  (hrongbottt  the  summer.** 

Within  a  fortnight  I  got  Measra.  Laxton's  catalogue,  and  there  already,, 
sure  enough,  is  a  crosa  between  St.  Joseph  and  R  yal  Sovereign  described 
and  advertised.  Can  anyone  give  a  character  to  this  novelty, "  St  Antotne- 
de  Padone  J  **— W.  R.  RAILLBM. 
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Begeht  Wkaiheb   in  Lohdon.— Thongb  tbe  *r««lb«r  MmdonM 
TMj  bat  during  Iha  midd^a  of  lb«  ivj,  ths  moniiDgs  i 
■n  dtitiDoUr  eooler.     On  Sooda;  llw  wind  blew  tAoRj,  m  It  did 
MondRj,  Mid  tbii  aloiM  mada  mid-daj  plMMnt,  u  tba  mn  wu  Tery 
poirerrnl.    On  Tntcdk^  Ute  ba»t  wm  inUnta.'uid  tbara  wm  quite  a  £il« 
of  wind  in  tbe  eTraine,  with  lockl  ■tomu,  Wadnuday  wu  fins,  but  oooler. 

Mediluon    of  Sib   Jossfb    Hooker.— Ad  addition  t«  lb* 

large  collaotion  of  portnila  of  eminant  botaniata  and  travelleri  bat  recently 
bean  made  bj  tbe  kind  ixKialdaratiao  of  tbe  Preaidant  aad  Coancil  of  the 
Lfanean  Booiety  of  LoBdini,whabare,aa;«tbe  ".Kaw  BaUatin,"  preaentad 

,  •  A'amed  out  in  bronae  of  tbe  originai  model  of  Sir  Joaaph  Hooker, 
O.C.8.I.,  C.R,  F.-PJt.S,  Macntad  by  Mr.  FrMk  Bowehir.  It  ia  u 
escellent  portr^t  of  Sir  Joaepb  at  the  ago  of  eixhty,  and  reoorda  the 
•Mnpletlon  of  tbe  "  Ftorft  of  Brltiah  India,"  and  of  a  period  of  atxty  yeara 
aerriee  to  Miaiioe,  It  baa  been  plaoed  in  tlie  MnaeDm.  A  goU  medal, 
apadallj  atriiak  for  the  oooaaion  tw  whiob  tbe  medalUoa  waa  detigned, 
waa  preiented  to  Sir  Joaepb  Hooker.al  the  annirenary  meetiiig  of  tbe 
Linnaaa  Society,  on  May  21th,  1898. 

Capbl,  OCKiiHy,  EoLuwooD,  ANB  Hewdioatb   Show. — 

Tbia  ia  a  popnlar  oompoaile  flower  abow,  and  wai  held  in  a  large  field 
at  Cape),  tbe  oentral  Tillage  of  tbe  diatriot,  on  Aogoit  9th.  Orgaaiied 
aaTeral  yeara  ainoe  aa  a  purely  oottagen'  eshibitioo,  it  aeema  to  ao  tar 
bare  aooompliahed  remarkably  good  work,  aa  tbe  prodneta  aeen  in  tbe 
▼ariooi  daaaea  exhibited  great  average  ezoetlfnee,  notfaing  eoana  wbat- 
eier  b^og  raeiL  Thia  it  a  Taat  ImproToment  on  what  waa  preaented  a| 
tbe  earlier  eihibitiona,  and  abows  bow  good  jadging  aerrea  to  correct 
Imperfect  knowledge  nltimately.  Baring  regard  to  the  ieaaoD,  the 
hardneaa  of  the  toil,  wbioh  ia  generally  day,  and  tbe  oomparative  aoareity 
of  water,  Bome  of  tbe  exbibita  were  remarkably  good,  and  would  fitTonr- 
ably  compare  with  limilar  prodoota  anywhere.  It  waa  rary  ioteraiting 
to  find  that  Hioh  out  of  the  aeaaon  produota  at  Rhnbart),  Faranipa,  and 
tap-rooted  Bevtt  were  not  inrlted  in  tlie  achednle.  It  haa  been  a  wiia 
obaarrance  Ibat  Short  Horn  Ca^roU  and  globa>ahBpad  Beet*  have  claaaea 
proTided,  aa  theae  are  roota  empbatioalty  in  aaaaon.  Bat  whilat  not  a 
penny  in  priiei  are  offered,  the  local  gardenera  make  np  a  brilliant 
diipiay,  baring  the  entire  centre  of  a  big  tent  at  their  diapoaal  for  gronpa 
Some  really  rery  fine  and  attraotlre  onea  were  thai  itaged  Irom  Mr| 
Roger,  gardener  to  W,  A.  Calrert,  E#q,  C.C.  (the  Pmident)  ;  Mr! 
Stephen*,  gardener  to  —  Lyne,  Eaq.  ;  Mr,  Bolden,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Oalrert  i  Mr.  F.  Xing,  gardener  to  A.  F.  Peikina,  Eaq.  ;  Mr.  Wilkina, 
gardener  to  H.  T,  Broadwood,  Eiq. ;  Mr,  Laoey,  gardener  to  C.  Mortimer, 
£aq«  who  aim  aet  up  a  fine  coIleotioD  of  bnit ;  and  Mr.  Shepherd, 
gaidenar  to  Mra.  Cazalat.  Mean*.  J.  Cbeal  ft  Co.  aenta  nicecollee- 
tion  of  oat  flower*,  inoluding  beantifol  Caetna  Dabliaa, 

WiUTBE-BOWN   Oniohb.— There    ia  hope  yet  for  the  winter 

raiaed  Onion  in  relation  to  afaow  olaaaea.  For  the  fir«t  time  in  my 
experience  I  met  at  the  abore  named  Surrey  show  with  no  leaa  than  three 
cla**«B  iar  Onion*,  and  tho*  tbe  moch  troubling  winter-ralaed  bulb* 
were  aeparated  aa  abeep  from  tbe  goata  of  the  outdoor  io«n.  Tbe  result 
waa  tbe  production  of  aenral  exhiUu  of  remarkably  Sna  bulbar  tbe  Allaa 
Cnig*  from  S,  Larerty,  a  pobUdbd,  ranking  amongat  tba  flneat  and 
bandaomeat  bulba  I  have  aeen  anywhere  thi*  aeaaoD.  Large  and  weighty 
aa  ware  the  Tripoli*,  and  tfaey  have  generally  been  fonnd  very  fine  tbia 
aeaaon,  Ihete  wlnter-raiaed  Allaa  Craigt  fairly  beat  all  for  weight,  depth, 
and  beauty,  aa  they  were  rery  handaome.  The  elaiaea  (three)  in  the 
•ohedale  are  thns ; — Spring  town,  ditto  aowu  in  tbe  open,  and  winter 
Oniona.  Id  neither  oaie  La  tbe  deacription  happy,  bat  *o  well  were  they 
■mderalood  locally  that  although  there  waa  large  oompetition,  no  one  bad 
made  a  mialake  aa  to  the  proper  claia.  We  bad  aome  trouble  in  deter- 
mining h  to  tbe  beat  in  the  "aown  in  tbe  open"  elaaa,  aa  the  beat  batbt 
were  to  fine,  either  Ailaa  Craig  or  Craoaton'a  Exoalaior,  that  they 
reaeubled  winter-aown  onea.  We  were,  howarar,  aaaured  on  nndoobted 
aotbority  that  they  were  hma  an  outdoor  aowing,  but  tbe  slock  was  s 
long  way  aoptrior  to  thoae  oommonly  aown.  I  hope  all  oommilteea  will 
aoon  aee  their  way  to  include  three  olaaaea  in  their  acbednlea  for  Onion*, 
and  they  thonld  be  tor  autumn  aown,  and  apring  aown  in  the  open,  and 
winlar  aown  nnder  glat*.  1  think  those  deteription*  would  meet  all 
laqDirementa,— A.  Kinostok. 


—  Liability  of  Nubsbbyiibii  Ebllihg  Pomokoub  Cok- 
POVNVB.— In  a  proaeontloQ  laoently  inatitalad  by  the  Pharmaoenlleal 
Society  agaiut  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  floriatand  aeedanun,  of  Woraeator,  (or 
•ailing  pcdaon  withont  being  a  duly  regiatered  ehemiat,  the  Judge, 
Sir  Biebard  Harington,  lield  that  Mr.  While  waa  not  lUble  for  the  fine 
of  «5  nnder  tbe  Aot  The  poison  aold  wa*  "  Weed-killer,"  and  Mr.  Whit* 
gare  reodpts  bearing  tbe  nam*  of  tbe  fina  niaiuifaotnring  it,  taking  tpenal 
orders  for  tbe  mixture  and  not  iaipiHg  taiy  itoci  of  it  wpon  thtprtmiKi. 
Thia,  the  Judge  held,  wa*  sufficient  eridenea  that  he  (Mr.  White)  aetad 
merely  a*  an  agent,  and  was,  therefore,  not  personally  liable. 

."CoNOO    Sticks."  — Tbe  "Kew  Bulletin"    aay*:— We  are 

indeblad  to  Mattrs.  Henry  Howell  A  Co.,  of  ISO,  Old  Street,  for  a  fiirther 
ooutribndon  to  the  aeriee  of  nmbrella  atioka  and  walking  cane*,  which 
baia  from  time  to  time  tieen  presented  by  them  to  tbe  Museums  of  tbe 
Royal  Qardena.  Ths  apadmens  now  reoaived  aro  tbe  rough  and  finiabed 
stick*,  known  in  the  trade  aa  Congo  stioka.  The  word  "  Congo  "  ia  a 
purely  oommeroial  naaie,  the  ailcka  being  tapline*  oi  tbe  Chestnut 
(Caatanea  aatita),  which  apparently  oSen  Bdrantagea  orer  other  wooda 
for  manipalatlon  while  growing.  The  oharaoteriatic  knots  or  markings 
fur  wbioh  tbe  ao^oalled  Congo  ttickt  are  rained  are  produced,  by  laoerat- 
iog  the  bark  throogh  to  the  wood  while  growing.  They  were  formerly 
obt^oed  from  the  north  of  France,  but  are  now  almott  exoiotiiTely 
produoad  ia  Antlria>Hungaiy,  the  predse  disuiet  being  near  Cartttadt, 
in  Croatia. 

FI.OWBB  Show  at  Habdwickb.— A  tuooetsfbl  show  was  beld 

at  Hardiricke  House,  Bary  St  Edmunds,  on  Bank  Holiday,  the  cbarming 
ground*  and  flower  garden  ^aing  again  opened  to  tbe  good  people  of 
Bury,  who  flook  there  in  their  Ihonsanda.  The  Itilian  garden,  as  naual, 
formed  the  centre  of  attraodon  for  many  people,  and  thii  year  it  is  In 
remarkably  flne  oondition,  bright  and  fresh  ^looking,  full  of  Soerera  and 
oharmlngly  arranged,  a  credit  to  the  gardeaer  in  chief,  Ur.  Ben  Marks. 
The  berbaeeoDt  border^  too,  were  Tory  beautiful,  there  being  plenty  of 
room  for  auch  plaata  aa  Bocoonia  oordata,  Tariooa  Aoanlhuaei^  and 
rimllar  large-growing  stock  to  extend  and  abow  thrir  troe  and  beaotifal 
forma.  In  tbe  flower  show  ittelf  oompetition  was  extremdy  bean,  and 
the  Jndge  in  many  oaaes  bad  a  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision.  The 
eocDpetltion  waa  keen  in  tbe  chief  olaases. — Vibitob. 

OrPBOFHILA    FANIOULATA. — Although   I    am    not  at  all  in 

sympathy  with  tbe  spreading  pracdce  of  using  this  Gypaopblla  a*  an  ' 
addition  to  floral  arrangements  at  tbowa,  aneh  a*  abowing  It  with  Sweet 
Peaa  and  other  flowers,  there  can  be  no  two  ojriniona  aa  to  its  grace  and 
elegance.  For  decoration  at  home  or  for  nae  ia  rase^  epergnea,  and  table 
decorationa,  no  fault  can  ba  found  with  exhibitor*  tbr  uiing  it,  but  when 
judging  at  a  local  thow  recently  I  fait  compelled  to  diaqualify  an  exhibit 
of  twelre  Tarietia*  of  hardy  plant*  ia  wbioh  thia  had  been  used  for  dteasing 
erery  bunch.  Of  oourae  the  exhibitor  thought  be  waa  barsbly  treated 
but  when  a  doaen  varietia*  are  aaked  for,  it  is  wrong  to  tbow  thirteen. 
But  the  many  ways  in  whiob  thia  beautiful  plant  may  be  used  in  decora- 
tioa  ahohid  insure  its  being  grown  in  erery  garden.  I  like  it  best  ia  large 
olumps,  and  tbaae  ara  easily  made  by  aowing  a  tnudl  quantity  of  seed  in 
small  pota,  thinning  tbe  teedlings  to  about  half  a  doien  In  eaoh,  and 
planting  these  oat  at  aoon  aa  strong  enough.  The  panicles  of  flowws 
wiU  spread  lateraUy,  and  a  denae,  though  not  ungraoeful,  clump  resolt. 
In  coojunetion  wilb  maure,  purple,  or  pale  blue  flowers  its  eifect  ia 
exceeding^  pretty,  and  I  also  noticed  it  uaed  with  Camationa  reoeotly 
with  great  auecesa.— Florist. 

Thb  SuBBwaBUKY  Fbstivai., — As  the  derotaasof  crieketare 

betaking  themselres  to  the  Oval,  the  tirod  town  dwellers  to  the  teaaide, 
or  the  co-operator  enthusiasts  to  the  Cryital  Falaoe,  so  will  tbe  horti' 
cultarists  be  wending  their  way  to  their  weitem  Mecca  of  Shrewtbury, 
where  ere  anotbar  joamat  ft  in  print  the  clant  of  the  gardening  com- 
mnnlty  will  haie  gathered  to  worahip  at  the  famous  shrine  in  the 
(Quarry,  over  which  Ueasra.  Adnitt  and  Nanpton  so  devotedly  praside. 
Thai  iheannosl  fettiialwillbeagreatone,  and  that  thouaandt  of  garden- 
ing disoinles  will  flock  from  all  parts  to  take  part  in  it,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Happily  it  is  not  a  Lonidee  pilgrimage,  but  one  of  more  practical 
and  happier  aapeot  It  ia  festival  for  tbe  time  dedicated  to  work,  and 
work  of  tho  beat  and  pureat,  for  it  ia  a  great  gardening  feast,  where,  to 
admiring  thousands  from  far  and  near,  will  be  espoced  tbe  prodoota 
of  the  gardener*'  labour  and  art,  and  tb*  beat  too  tbat  tbe  nation  can 
furnisb.  Antloipationa  even  now  run  almost  riot  in  retard  to  the  abow 
of  Grapes,  and  wonder  is  great  aa  to  what  the  £100  olaas  will  prodnoe. 
Where  in  all  the  world,  famous  aa  many  of  ita  parts  are  for  itt  Grape* 
and  ila  wine,  can  we  find  aneh  grand  fruits  aa  will  bo  area  at  Sbrawtbnry 
fsatiTal  nest  week  I— A.  D. 
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CSLOSIAS  AT  Bachb  Hall.— In  %  reoeot  ▼iait  to  the  gardens  of 

Ifre.  Hadeon,  Baohe  HaU,  Chester,  I  ooliced  a  fine  stock  of  healthy 
looking  plants  of  Celosia  pjramidsHs  plninosa  in  Tarious  shades  of  red 
rangini;  from  deep  orimson  to  light  pink,  and  in  yellow  ranging  from  deep 
erango  to  light  oanarj,  all  of  whieh  were  partioiUarij  bright  and  gtaoeftaL 
In  doeo  proziiaity  to  these  were  well  fhmished  speeimens  of  Eolalia 
jiqponicA  aebrina,  both  of  whioh  Mr.  Stubbs  informed  me  were  most 
mefdl  for  decorative  purposes  and  in  exhibition  groaps.~GBOBOB 
Paxtok. 

Indian  OABDENiKG.-^Oiir  Indian  oontemporaiy  continoes  to 

make  progress  such  as  most  be  gratifying  to  everyone  who  is  interested 
in  it.  Since  we  saw  the  first  number  we  have  carefally  pemsed  it  week 
by  week,  and  have  seen  it  grow  in  interest  and  Tslne  with  erery  iisoe. 
The  Editor  is  keen  in  introdaoing  such  new  featnres  as  he  is  of  the 
opinion  will  be  acceptable  to  his  readers,  and  though  the  onltoral  oon- 
dhiona  differ  firom  those  that  prsTaU  at  home  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
adTioe  is  sound,  and  it  is  moreorer  flrenerally  enclosed  in  pleasing  literary 
wrappers.  The  first  instalment  of  a  series  of  articles  entitled  the  "  Pro- 
fitable CnltiTation  of  Vegetables  "  oommenced  in  the  issue  of  July  20th, 
and  it  the  promise  therein  contained  is  fulfilled  ws  fisel  sure  that  the  infor- 
mation will  be  valuable,  not  only  to  market  growers,  but  also  to  prirato 
gardaners  and  amateurs  throughout  the  great  Indian  continent 

NOTBS  'fbom  I]tBLAND.-~>The  usual  Council  meeting  of  the 

Hortiealtural  Society  of  Ireland  was  held  on  the  8th  inst.;  'there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  members.  Arrangements  were  then  finally  settled 
relaftiTe  to  the  flower  and  fruit  display  on  Tuesday  next,  22nd  inst.,  in 
lierrion  Square.  Several  members  were  elected  ;  Judges  were  also 
seleeted,  whioh  brought  the  business  of  the  Society  to  a  close.  The  Council 
has  retained  the  services  of  the  band  of  the  1st  Life  Guards  ;  this  is 
the  first  appearance  here.  The  members  of  the  Dublin  Naturalists 
Field  Club  will  journey  to  the  Murrough  of  Wicklow  on  Saturday  next, 
the  19th.  The  excursionists  will  be  under  the  leadersliip  of  Dr.  N,  fl. 
Aleoek.  The  five  hours  allotted  for  collecting  should  prove  a  valuable 
medium,  both  for  gathering  new  specimens  and  refreshing,  if  not  re- 
awakening, some  pleasant  but  fading  knowledge.->A«  O'HElUi. 

A  Handsomb  Gift   to  thb  FBXJiTBBBBfl'.  Company.— A 

beaotifnlly  wrought  gold  badge  for  the  use  of  the  Master  for  the  time 
bein^  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  Fruiterers'  Company  by  Mr. 
W.  Strang  Steel,  of  PhUiphaugh,  Selkirk,  N.a,  the  immediate  Past 
Master.  The  background  of  the  medallion  is  of  burnished  gold,  and 
from  it  stand  out  in  bold  relief  the  arms  of  the  Company.  Eve,  standing 
under  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  is  in  the  act  of  presenting  the  forbidden  fruit 
to  Adam.  The  ensmelling  of  the  serpent,  whose  coils  are  to  be  seen 
aroiind  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  is  an  exceedingly  cunning  pisee  of  work- 
ship.  The  medallion  is  set  in  a  wreath  composed  of  clusters  of  Grapes  and 
Figia»  in  diamonds,  the  brilliance  of  which  is  relieved  by  the  entwining 
elmmelled  Ytne  leaves.  A  large  olivine  stone  has  been  set  at  the  base, 
and  beneath  are  the  words,  **  Dws  Dot  IneremmUwmt"  together  with  the 
figures  1606,  the  dato  of  the  Company's  charter.  On  the  reverse  side 
is  the  inscription  :  **  Presented  to  the  Fruitorers'  Company  by  W.  S. 
Steel,  Esq.,  Past  Master.  June,  1899."  Esch  leaf  of  the  encireling 
wreath  stands  out  clear  from  the  medallion,  the  many  parte  being  so  com' 
bined  as  to  form«  harmonious  whole.— C*  City  Press.*") 

Gboups  op  Plants  at  Gbeat  MARLOW.-T-Iaduded  in  the 

f eetivitiee  of  the  *'  Great  Marlow  week  "    was,  very  appropriately,  an 
excellent  horticultural  show,  in  which  groups  of  plants  figured  con- 
spieoously  ;  two  of  these,  at  least,  were  much  above  the  average  of  merit  as 
seen  at  loeal  shows.    Mr.  J.  Sharpe,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Clayton,  Bart^ 
Hnileyford  Park,  secured  the  premier  prise  with  quite  an  up-to-date  and 
picturesque  arrangement  in  the  form  of  mounds  and  delis,  in  which  there 
was  no  cfowding,  but  everj  plant  displayed  its  individual  beauty.    The 
central  object  was  a  telling  plant  of  Oycas  eircinaUs,  forming  a  canopy  to 
Liilipina,  Gloriosa  superba  and  other  flowers,  while  tufts  of  Blue  Grass, 
Festuoa  ovina  ccerulea,  were  used  with  charming  effect  in  the  smaller 
front  mound.    Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Danes- 
field,  was  an  excellent  second  with  an  extremely  bright   and  cheerful 
associatkm  of  well  grown  folisge  plante  and  flowers,  pleasingly  margined 
with  small,    well  coloured  plants  of  Bambnsa  Fortnnei    and  Isolepis 
gracilis.     Mr.  T.  Blackmore,  gardener  to  R.  H.  Murray,  Esq.,  Spinfield, 
foDowed  with  well  grown  Carnations  as  a  prominent  feature,  the  remain- 
ing prise  being  taken  by  Mr.   J.  Woods,  gardener  to  Lord  Boston, 
Hedsor  Park,  with  a  creditable  arrangement    Besides  the  groups  there 
was  a  g-'od  representative  dispUiy  ot  fruit,  cut  flowers,  and  vegetebles. 
Arthur  O.  Crippe,  Esq.,  is  the  active  Honorary]  Secretary  of  the  Horti- 
enltvral  Sodeiy. 


Gabdbnino  Appointment.— Mr.  Alexander  Wright,  gardener 

to  T.  McMeekin,  Esq^  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood,  has  been  appomted 
head  gardener  to  Arthur  W.  Button,  Esq.,  Bucklebury  Place,  Wool- 
hampton,  Berks. 

Shiklbt  and  Fbbbmantle  Hobtioultitbal  Socibtt.— 

Favourable  weather  attended  the  thirty-fourth  annual  show  in  oonneetion 
with  the  Shirley,  Millbrook,  and  Freemantle  Horticultural  Society,  whieh 
was  held  on  Bank  Holiday,  at  Withedwood  Park,  Shirley  Avenue,  kindly 
lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  G.  Harris.  Speaking  of  the  show  generally, 
the  exhibite  fell  rather  short  of  the  number  4>f  last  year,  but  having 
regard  to  the  dry  season  they  were  of  excellent  quality.  In.  the  floral 
tent  there  were  some  exceptionally  beautiful  specimens.  Fuchsias  and 
** (Geraniums**  made  a  particularly  strong  class.  In  the  fruit  seetkon  a 
feature  was  the  magnificent  show  of  Grapes.  Apples  made  a  brave  show. 
The  vegetebles,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  very  good,  th»  Onions  and 
PoUtoes  being  remarkably  fine. 

The  Manbbsa  Vinb. — Once  again  this  uplendid  monument  of 

man's  skill  and  patience  has  borne  ite  yearly  burden,  amounting  to 
9i5  bunches  of  an  average  weight  of  1  lb.  each.  Never  before  have  I 
seen  it  carrying  such  handsome  berries— perfect  in  form  and  flavour, 
and  as  black  as  Sloes.  What  size  this  mammoth  of  the  Orape  world 
would  eventually  attoin  to  if  there  were  space  for  ite  accommodation,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate,  as  it  now,  when  only  thirty-six  years  old,  covers 
an  enormous  area.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  number 
of  visitors  to  see  it  increases  yearly,  especially,  when  in  addition  to 
seeing  the  Yme  one  has  the  pleasure  of  a  chat  with  ite  raiser  and  oulti* 
vator,  Mr.  M.  Davis,  whose  pride  in  his  hsndiwork  is  much  more  tlian 
justified.— G.  H.  F. 

COLOUBS    OP    FLOWBBS  — A    OOLOUB     DiCTIONABT.  —  On 

page  75  of  the  Journal  there  is  a  note  by  "A.  D."  under  the  above 
heading,  a  comment  by  the  Editor,  and  an  extract  frvm  Miss  Jekyll's 
book,  all  of  which  I  have  read  with  much  interest,  and  hope  to  benefit 
thereby.  Some  years  ago  I. ascertained  that  the  **  American  Florist*"  had 
published  **  A  Chart  of  Correct  Colours  of  Flowers,'*  and  I  secured  several 
copies,  one  of  which  I  herewith  enclose.  My  difiicalty  in  using  it  has 
always  been  the  vast  difference  in  richness  of  tone  between  the  colours 
of  the  natural  flowers  and  the  colours  on  the  diart.  Still  I  feel  that 
some  stendard  of  colours  would  be  decidedly  an  advantsge.  Drapers 
and  silk  mercers  have  extensive  ranges  of  colours  in  their  business,  and 
they  make  up  very  beautifol  books  of  samples,  as  also  do  printers'  ink 
manufacturers.  This  Amerioan  chart  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  some  day  I  hope  an  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  country  to  agree 
upon  and  adopt  a  standard.^WiLLiAM  Cxtthbbbtson,  i2oeA«say.  [The 
chart  referred  to  by  our  oontributor  is  a  suggestive  and  useful  production^ 
but  we  cannot  say  that  it  agrees  with  English  ideas  of  colour  entirely. 
Some  of  the  blocks  are  obviously  wrong,  but  whether  this  is  due  to 
feding  owing  to  exposure  in  strong  light  or  not  cannot  be  said.  The 
idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  has  been  carried  out  in  a  partial  degree  by 
the  printing  ink  manulseturers  to  whom  Mr.  Cuthbertson  refers ;  but  the 
eolonrs  thus  shown  do  not  represent,  or  by  any  means  equal,  those  of 
many  of  his  Violas  and  Dahlias.] 

xaTao»o&ooioA&  o8S8»vatio»s  at  oxis'nnox. 

—Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Soeiety*s  (Hrdens— height  above 
level  24  feet. 


Date. 

IMxeoUon  of 
Wind. 

1800. 
August. 

Sunday..  8 

Tuesday     8 
Wed'sday  9 
ThoxadsylO 
Friday  ..U 
Saturday  12 

S.B. 

S.B. 
S.o.B. 
N.  N.B. 

B. 
B.N.E. 
E.N.B. 

Means  .. 

,  Temperature  of  the 
Air. 


At  9  A.M. 

Bali. 

Wet 
Bulb. 

deg. 

deg. 
6i^ 

68-6 

87 -7 

82-9 

68-8 

64-8 

60-1 

67-1 

671 

60-7 

64-5 

68*8 

66-1 

S8-9 

65*8 

68-7 

Day.  >Ni^t 


I 
3 


1 


deg. 
78^ 
71-1 
78-1 
70*8 
74*4 
75-2 
74-6 


78-2 


deg. 
62-9 
62-2 
67-6 
M'8 
61*9 
49-1 
61*8 


667 


ins. 
0-04 


Temperature  of 

the  SolL 

At   9  ▲.!!. 


Total 
0*04 


At 

At 

At 

1-ft. 

2-fL 

4-ft. 

deep. 

deep. 

deep, 
deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

691 

86*9 

61*8 

67-7 

86*6 

81*9 

fl6-6 

85*8 

61*9 

66 '1 

66*1 

61-9 

66-6 

64*9 

61*9 

64-9 

64'6 

81*9 

85-5 

64*6 

81*9 

68*6 

661 

61-9 

deg. 

68-8 
66*6 
66*8 
48*i 
4S-8 
89-8 
48*8 


49'S 


The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  bright  and  very  hot,  with 
high  winds  mostly  from  the  east.  A  small  quantity  of  rain  fell  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  inst. 
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BORDER  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

DuBiNG  the  last  few  weeks  the  horticultural  exhihitions  in  ▼arioQs 
parts  of  the  ooontry  have  heen  enriched  by  the  matohleas  beauty  of 
these  popular  flowers.  The  tide  of  fashion  has  changed,  and  Gama- 
tioDs,  which  for  some  years  were  under  a  cloud,  are  now  the  special 
pets  of  thousands  of  cultivators,  who  each  year  increase  in  numbers, 
lliose  who  intend  to  make  a  speciality  of  them  in  the  future  should 
make  a  serious  start  at  once. 

Layering  is  a  matter  which  demands  immediate  attention,  for, 
although  many  growers  'have  already  completed  that  operation,  it  is 
not  too  late  to  do  it  now,  especially  in  the  midlands  ana  north,  where 
.  the  flowers  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  somewhat  later  than  in  the 
south.  Before  commencing  the  actual  work  of  layering,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  soil  should  be  mixed  to  place  around  the  plants.  A 
mixture  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts,  with  a  liberal  addition 
of  sharp  sand,  answers  the  purpose  admirably  after  the  whole  has 
been  passed  through  a  half-inch  sieTc.  Place  a  thickness  of  2  inches 
of  this  compost  round  each  plant,  then  remove  a  few  of  the  leayes 
around  the  base  of  the  young  shoots,  and  make  a  slit  at  this  point 
with  a  sharp  knife  in  an  upward  direction,  passing  through  a  joint  so 
as  to  form  a  tongue.  Peg  each  shoot  flrmly  to  the  prepared  soil 
with  a  wire  peg  (these  can  be  bought  very  cheaply),  and  take  care 
to  keep  the  *'  tongue "  open  by  fixing  the  shoots  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, then  cover  and  add  another  inch  of  soil,  water  thoroughly,  and 
the  operation  is  completed.  The  layers  ought  to  be  examined  three 
or  four  times  weekly  during  bright  weather,  and  whenever  the  soil 
around  them  is  dry  water  through  a  rose.  Attention  in  this  matter 
is  of  vital  importance,  as  it  insures  a  strong  and  early  start,  and 
prevents  failore,  which  is  often  the  result  of  neglect  in  watering. 

Soil  and  Situation. 

Any  good  sweet  garden  soil^  not  too  light  on  the  one  hand,  or  very 
heavy  on  the  other,  will  suit  Carnations  well.  It  should  be  rich, 
without  the  addition  of  crude  manure  just  before  planting  time.  Soil 
which  has  been  thoroughly  manured  for  the  previous  crop  is  to  be 
preferred,  b^t  when  the  ground  is  dug  lime  and  soot  may  with  advan- 
tage be  freely  incorporated  with  it  to  destroy  insect  pests,  as  well  as  to 
enrich  the  soil.  When  the  land  is  heavy  •  it  should  be  ridged  up  in 
October  or  November,  and  as  the  work  proceeds  mix  leaf  soil  and  old 
mortar  rubble  with  it ;  tailing  these,  strawy  manure  only  partially 
decayed,  will  help  to  keep  the  soil  open,  and  the  frost,  air,  and  sun- 
shine vml  further  ameliorate  it.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  some 
part  of  nearly  all  gardens  where  Carnations  can  be  induced  to  thrive 
without  further  trouble  than  that  above  indicated  in  regard  to  soil 
preparation.  Still  there  are  exceptions,  and  when  one  has  to  deal 
with  a  very  heavy  soil  in  an  undrained  garden  some  form  of  drainage 
is  necessary. 

The  simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  thoroughly  prepare  a 
bed  for  the  Carnations.  Mark  out  a  space  4  feet  in  width,  remove  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  a  foot^  break  up  the  subsoil,  and  place  upon  it  5-inch 
layer  of  clinkers,  broken  bricks,  or  old  mortar  rubble.  Cover  this  with 
straw,  then  return  the  soil,  leaving  it  in  ridge  form.  In  spring  this 
can  be  forked  over  a  few  times  when  dry  and  levelled  to  form  a  bed 
raised  about  6  inches  above  the  ground  line.  This  entails  much 
labour,  but  it  also  brings  satisfactory  results  in  those  exceptional  cases 
in  which  the  extra  trouble  is  needed.  The  situation  should,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  an  open  sunny  one,  but  when  very  late  flowers 
are  required  a  few  plants  must  occupy  a  north  border ;  in  such  a 
position  I  have  sometimes  secured  fine  flowers. 

Planting. 

The  advice  usually  given  is,  plant  in  March;  but  in  warm  districts, 
where  the  soil  is  not  in  the  least  heavy,  I  pin  my  faith  on  October 
planting,  as  the  plants  often  make  roots  freely  during  mild  winters, 
and  withstand  the  drought  of  summer  better  than  those  planted  three 
months  later,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  varieties  they  are  not 
often  injured  by  winter  frosts  if  the  soil  is  coated  with  leaf  poil  or  short 
sweet  manure  after  planting,  in  cold  districts,  or  where  the  land  is 
heavy,  planting  should  always  be  deferred  till  March.  In  such  cases 
the  layers  when  well  rooted  (which  is  usually  about  the  end  of 
September  or  early  in  October)  must  be  placed  in  4  and  5-inch  pots, 
and  kept  throughout  the  winter  in  cold  frames,  givin^c  them  abundance 
of  air  consistent  with  keeping  out  frosts  or  heavy  fogs. 

SUHHEB  TbEATMENT. 

The  beds  should  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds  by  frequently 
stirring  the  soil  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  and  in  May  or  early  in  June  if  the 
weather  is  hot  I  find  it  an  excellent  plan  to  mulch  the  beds  with  a 
2-inoh  layer  of  short  manure.  From  the  time  flower  buds  are  visible 
till  the  blooms  are  folly  expanded  frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure 
or  top-dopssings  of  chemical  fertiliser  watered  in  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  secure  fine  flowers  of  good  colour  and  substance.  During  bright 
weather,  while  the  blooms  are  expanding,  light  shade  should  be  given; 


tiffany  stretched  across  poles  answers  the  purpose  well.     Only  the 
central  bud  must  be  retained  on  each  flower  shoot. 

DiSBASBS  AND  INSECTS. 

Kust  is  perhaps  the  worst  disease  which  attacks  border  Carnations^ 
but  if  the  plants  are  clean  to  start  with,  and  are  liberally  fed,  no 
grower  need  fear  this  greatly ;  as  with  so  many  forms  of  vegetation, 
it  is  the  •*  starvelings  "  which  fall  a  prey  to  disease.  If,  however,  any 
signs  of  rust  are  noticed  on  plants  in  frames  during  the  winter,  dust 
them  occasionally  with  dry  fostite,  and  dunng  the  summer  time 
syringe  with  Outram's  Carnation  antidote.  Wireworms  often  give 
much  trouble,  especially  in  new  gardens,  or  where  turfy  soil  has  been 
added  to  the  beds.  In  cases  where  they  are  known  to  abound  gas 
lime  spread  upon  the  beds  in  autumn  will  kill  numbers  of  them. 
It  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  i  cwt.  to  a  square  rod,  and  be 
allowed  to  lay  upon  the  surface  a  few  weeks  before  being  dug  in.  In 
spring  and  summer  pieces  of  Potatoes  inserted  in  the  soil  form  a 
diainty  bait  which  attracts  the  grub.  The  Potatoes  should  be  exam'med 
every  few  days,  and  the  wireworms  feeding  upon  them  destroyed. 

VABIETliiP. 

At  a  recent  show  I  singled  out  the  following  varieties  as  being 
particularly  good :  Voltaire,  Monarch,  Brodrick,  Britannia,  May  Queen, 
Eldorado,  Perseus,  Her  Grace,  Mrs.  Brie  Hambro,  Roseleigh  Gem, 
The  Gift,  May  Yohe,  Loveliness,  £nd]rmion,  Begina,  a  fine  yellow ; 
Mrs.  Colby  Sharpie,  rich  cinnamon;  Viscountess  Melville,  crushed 
strawberry;  Lamplighter,  light  scarlet;  and  Qraw  Lass,  bright  rose. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best  yellow  ground  Fancy  Picotees : 
His  Excellency,  light  red  margin;  Mrs.  Tremayne,  heavily  edged 
scarlet;  Miss  Violet,  edged  bright  rose;  Badminton;  Ladas,  clear 
yelloWy  scarlet  edge ;  Stanley  Wrightson,  bold  flowers,  edged  scarlet ; 
Empress  Eug6nie,  rich  yellow,  edged  rose ;  Mr.  Alfred  Tate,  edged 
and  barred  deep  red ;  Mc^ul,  fine  yellow  ground,  heavily  marked  deep 
red;  Primrose  League,  edged  and  splawed  with  red;  Sunset,  buff, 
edged  and  flaked  with  red,  a  novel  flower;  Gk)lden  Eagle,  fine  yellow, 
marked  with  bright  red ;  May  Queen,  light  rose  edge ;  and  Florrie 
Kenwood,  clear  yellow,  edged  with  rose. 

Those  who  intend  to  purchase  a  stock  of  plants  to  start  with  should 
order  early,  so  as  to  secure  good  samples,  as  the  nurserymen  conduct 
their  business  on  the  principle  of  first  come  best  served,  and  orders  can 
be  booked  for  delivery  during  autumn  or  spring  to  suit  the  purchaser. 
— Carnation  Grower. 

[As  supplementary  to  the  varieties  enumerated  by  our  experienced 
contributor,  we  are  giving  an  illustration  (fig.  82)  of  three  excellent 
new  varieties  of  this  season,  and  to  each  of  which  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  has  recommended  an  award  of  merit. 
The  self-coloured  variety  in  the  left  corner  is  Agnes  Sorrel,  a  clove 
scented  dark  crimson  flower,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner ;  the  one  at  the 
top  is  Don  Carlos,  a  magnificent  yellow  ground,  with  bright  rose 
markings;  and  the  one  at  the  bottom  on  the  right  is  Galileo,  a  pale- 
yellow  ground,  which  colour  is  almost  obscured  by  the  deep  crimson 
markings.  This  was  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  while  Don  Carlos  came 
from  Mr.  0.  Blick,  gardener  to  Martin  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes.] 


iSHOWS. 
KING'S  NOBTON.— AuausT  7th. 

The  sixteenth  annual  shoir  took  place  in  The  Dell,  the  residence  of 
G.  E.  Bellia,  Esq.,  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  delightful  subarfoan 
domain  around  Birmingham.  The  hothouses  and  the  gardens  were 
thrown  open  to  visitors,  and  a  series  of  sports  and  other  entertainments 
also  formed  a  considerable  attraotion. 

The  premier  priie  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  efi^t  was  won 
by  Mr.  J.  Palmer,  gardener  to  J.  Eorle,  Esq.,  for  a  most  effeetiTe  and 
artistic  arrangement,  the  seeond  prise  going  to  Mr.  Morgan,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Wynn,  Esq.,  and  the  third  to  W.  Tallis,  Esq.  For  nine  stove  and 
menhoase  plants,  Mr.  J.  Palmer  (who  is  a  well  known  old  Birminffbam 
Orchid  grower  and  planuman)  took  first  honours  with  sereraf  fine 
specimens,  the  second  and  third  prises  being  taken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wynn 
and  Mr.  W.  Tallis.  For  three  plants  the  same  order  was  maintained. 
The  last  named  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Faohsias— riz.,  for  three  plants 
and  one  plant,  and  worthily  won  the  first  prize.  For  three  Zonal 
**  Geraninms,"  Mr.  W.  Tallis  and  Mr.  E.  Baker  were  the  prizetakers. 

Ferns  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wynn,  and  Adiantums  by  Mr. 
W.  Kentish  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Mosely.  For  three  Pahns,  Mr.  J.  Palmer  and 
Mr.  W.  Tallis  were  the  respective  winners.  Coleuses  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Palmer  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Wynn,  and  Caladiams  from  Messrs.  J.  Palmer 
and  W.  Tallis.  For  three  toble  plants  Messrs.  J.  Palmer,  W.  H.  Wynn, 
and  W.  Tallis  were  the  ehief  exhibitors.  For  six  Gloxinias, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Asbory  (fine),  and  Mr.  W.  Kentish  were  the  suceessfnl  expon«dit«. 

Boses  were  fairly  well  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Duckworth  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Hughes.  For  a  oolleetion  of  Sweet  Peas  (the  prize  offered  by 
Mr.  Bobert  Sydenham)  Mr.  M.  A.  Smithson,  Mr.  B.  Hunt,  and  Mr. 
F.  Impney  were  the  contestants,  as  in  order  named.  For  a  oolleetion 
of  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers,  distinct,   Mr.  J.  Palmer  was 
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flnt  with  •  chi^ae  itend,  u  kUq  wu  ha  fw  •  oolUoUon  of  pgnnaikl 
nrden  Boirer*,  Mr.  W.  KauUih  uking  Hbn  Mooad  priie.  Ciotni 
Mkliu  owis  from  Mr.  A.  V.  HnglMi  ud  Mr.  J.  Palmar.  Mr.  W. 
EaAOih  waa  tlie  onl;  exhibitor  of  Caniationa,  aod  reoeiTed  tha  firat 
fHia. 

For  a  ooDaetion  of  aii  dithaa  of  frnit  tha  flrat  priaa  wu  adjodgad 
to  Hr.  V.  Impii«]r,  tha  aecoad  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Ladaan,  and  tha  third  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wjns,  all  with  fairly  pMd  produotioni.  For  two  banohas 
«f  Grkpai  (black)  Mr.  W.  H.  Wjnn  waa  placad  firat  with  vell-ooloDrad, 
lai^  bnnohas  and  modioio-tiiad  barriea  of  Alicanta,  aa  appOH«d  to  ^ooA 
•zamplea  of  Black  Hambnrgb,  with  flnal;  ripened  and  well-ooloorad 
baniaa,  tboDgh  laekini;  tbe  parfaet  bloam  of  the  ronaer,  ihovm  bj  Mr. 
f.  Impney.    Tha  latter  took  the  firat  priae  for  a  Hit  diih  of  Faaohei, 


Waat  Darby,  LiTerpooL  The  niivth  annual  Shov  waa  held  on  the  aboTe 
dat&  The  rishlj  wooded  booadary  aliirtinc  the  field  adjoining  the 
reetory  waa  a  Mane  of  animation,  oottagan  TwlaK  with  ptomaional*  in 
their  eDdearouT  to  exoel.  The  rectOT.  too,  irss  praaant,  and  hit  good 
lady  alao,  with  notable  viutora  ataying  iritb  tht-m,  all  taktnr  eiary 
intareat  In  the  work,  the  aoane  waa  very  animated.  Tha  waalher,  loo 
waa  delifthtfnl,  and  aa  nodoabted  iiieeau  waa  aoored, 

Hr.  C.  A.  Foantc,  ai  Chairman,  aaimed  indiapenaable,  whilit  no  t*o 
oonld  be  found  to  t^e  the  datlea  of  9earet«ry  and  aailttant  taora  *atla> 
faatorily  than  Hr.  Arthur  Rok,  the  eataemed  villaga  aohoolfflaaUt,  and 
hi*  willing  aasiitant.  Mr.  Gregaon.  The  Hlwari,  loo,  in  ttarir  mnlti< 
tadinona  work  with  the  eottagaii  are  to  be  higbw  oompllmaatad. 

Tbe  cIhmi  ware  vary  naineroua,  and  in  pljtnU  aapecially  Hr.  Geo. 


'^ 
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Fig.  33— three    NEW     CABKATIONS. 


Ih*  aaeond  being  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Eantlib.    For  oao  Melon  Mr.  J.  G.   i 
I^dnm  WW  flrat.  and  Hr.  W.  B.  Wynn  aeoond.  I 

Theiw  waa  keen  eompatition    in  tha   nrlona  vagatabk  olaaaea  for   ; 
the  Sociaty'a  wiaaa,   botlt    in    tha   open  and    amatanra',  alao   in    ttie    | 
cMtatanTiliTOoaa ;  UkawlM   lor   the  priia*  for  vegataUe*  oflered  by 
Havta.    Sntton  ft  Bona,  Beadins  i     Simaeon  it   Son,  BirmlnKtiam  i  by 
&b.  ILSydenbamfer  Sweet  Peai.  and  by  Mr,  W.B.  Child,  Ae«£'«  Green, 
far  hard;  flowara. 

Maaara.  Pope  Jc  Soat,  Birmingham,  were  awarded  oaitilloataa  of 
nnlt  for  flna  azamplea  of  Dahlia  Arachna  and  a  oolleotion  of  Caetni 
DihUai,  and  a  ilnllar  award  for  an  elegant  labia  daaoratioo, 

WBST  DERBT.-AoonST  Ttk. 
Bakk  Holiday  it  one  of  tha  days  looked  forward  to  with  more  than 
•tdiu(7  tatnaat  1^  Iba  inhaUtania  ol  the  pretty  aDbDrbaii  TilUga  of 


Oaboma,  gardenar  to  Dr.  DoSua,  made  an  extra  dUplay,  reflaating  moch 
oredit  to  employer  and  employ^.  Hia  gronp  arranged  Ibr  efleot  waa 
light  and  rlegant,  jndidoiu  care  aa  to  colour  being  oarefally  itudlad. 
Mr.  Henry  Ogdan  waa  a  good  leoond.  For  flowering  and  loUage  jdaab 
Ur,  0«bonie  won,  a  BongninTillea  Sandarlana  boing  notioaable.  &  (he 
olaas  for  twelve  raiietiei  of  Tegetablea,  quality  anoh  a*  one  daairas 
aeeured  Mr.  Oibome  the  poaition,  and  he  adrauoed  a  long  wa;  in  the 
olaia  for  tweira  hei4>aceoQ>  enl  Sowera. 

Fruit  wan  a  leading  featora.  and  oiutinted  praUe  mnat  be  giren  Ur. 
W,  Croat,  gardener  to  MIh  Wright,  for  tbe  extra  eood  Grapea,  the  Black 
Bambargb,  Maacat  of  Aleiandria,  and  Bnekland  Swaatwalar,  whioh  won 
in  all  claaiea,  abowing  high  oaltnre,  in  large  banohcf,  oarafnlly  thinned, 
berrir*  in  oooieqaenoe  Urge  and  colour  pari^t. 

The  oottagart'  eihibiu  merited  every  praiae,  one  faatnre  being  Ibi) 
■ooDd  rate  of  pTOgreti  in  tbe  enltora  of  flowar  and  regatable  gardana. 
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maDj  being  almost  beyond  criticUm  ;  and  if  tb«  Committee,  owing  to  the 
IftTge  nnmlMr  who  enter,  eonld  make  six  prizes  instead  of  three  in  each 
class,  it  woold  be  aatep  in  the  right  direction. 

Withont  Mr.  C.  A.  Tonng  the  trade  rpnrt  would  be  flseble,  his 
Sweet  Peas,  Begonias,  and  Fairj  Rosea  attiaoting  all  oonaofssenrs. 
They  were  admirably  arranged,  so  that  every  flower  nad  its  fall  points 
displayed.  Following  in  the  firnit  section  was  Mr.  P.  Roberts,  another  ez« 
private  gardener,  with  Grrapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  Neourines,  and  Cherries 
in  sneh  perfsction  of  qnantity  and  quality,  and  lifted  slightly  from  a  base 
of  Maidenhair  Fern,  as  to  make  all  fit  for  any  exhibition  table  in  the 
kingdom.  Certifteates  were  promptly  given.  The  prises  were  kindly 
distributed  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lyon. 

AC0CK*8  GREEN.— August  7th  and  8th, 

In  dull,  but  favourable  weather,  on  the  above  da'es,  the  ninth  annual 
ezhibition,  promoted  by  the  Acoek's  Green,  Yardley,  Olton  and  District 
Horticultural  Sooietv,  was  held  in  a  field  lent  by  Z.  Walker,  Esq., 
an  ex-President  of  the  Society.  The  number  and  quality  of  the  exhibits 
mafaitained  former  reputations. 

The  coveted  honours  in  the  open  class  for  the  best  arranged  Rroup  of 
plants  for  effect  was  easily  won  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Macaonald,  gardener  to 
G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  with  one  of  his  characteristic  com- 
binations, in  which  a  rich  i>rofh4ion  of  the  charming  cinnabar-coloured 
Fuchsia  triphylla  was  conspicuous  and  effective.  Ordiids  also  formed  a 
feature  in  the  arran^ment  The  second  prise  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  E. 
Burden,  Moseley,  for  a  tasteful  exhibit,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Councillor 
W.  Waters,  Acock*s  Green,  for  a  hi^ly  creditable  group. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Macdonald  and 
Mr.  Councillor  W.  Waters,  the  same  exhibitors  also  takinir  the  first  and 
second  prises  for  six  each  of  large  exotic  Ferns,  and  Mr.  E.  Burden  the 
third  prise.  Zonal  ''Geraniums*'  were  excellent,  the  first  prize  being 
accorded  to  Mr.  Z.  Walker,  the  second  to  Mr.  Councillor  Waters,  and  the 
third  to  Mr.  R.  Llewellyn.  Coleuses  formed  a  feature*  and  ifor  three 
specimens  Mr.  Z.  Walker,  Mr.  Llewellyn,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Wright  were  the 
prizetakers  in  order  named.  Puchsiai  were  meritoriously  represented 
oy  Mr.  E.  Burden  and  others. 

Roses  were  creditably  staged  by  Messrs.  Perkins  k  Sons,  Coventry, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Perks,  and  Mr.  Moseley  in  the  class  for  six  Tarieties ;  while 
for  twenty-four  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  were  again  ahead,  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Perks,  thia  order  being  mslntained  kit  twelve 
varieties.  Cactas  and  Show  Dahlias  were  unusnaHy  good,  the  prizes 
falling  respectively  to  Messrs.  E.  Edmondton,  Koowle  }  J.  Child,  Acock*s 
Green  ;  and  W.  Moseley.  Superior  Cactus  Dahlias  were  shown  in  fine 
form,  **  n<|t  for  competition,**  by  Messrs.  Podc  ft  Son,  Birmingham,  who 
also  sent  a  splendid  **  shower  **  bouqoet,  in  which  sprays  of  Ceanothns 
Veitchi  were  the  distinguishing  featnre.  Carnations  and  Picotees,  con- 
siderinflT  the  season,  were  shown  in  very  good  form  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Owen, 
Kings  Heath.  Mr.  Maodonald  and  Mr.  E,  Stoteley  were  second  and  third. 
Hardy  perennials,  cot  flowers,  were  splendidly  ezhibited  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Child  and  Mr.  Z.  Walker ;  and  for  fine  exhibits  of  annuals  in  bunches 
Messrs.  E.  Stuteley,  E.  Edmondson,'  and  W.  B.  Childs  were  the  winners. 

Fruit  was  fairly  well  exhibited,  and  for  six  dishes  Mr.  E.  Edmondson 
was  first  with  excellent  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Morello  Cherries,  a  Melon,  and 
Apricot*.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  E.  Wright,  and  the  third  to 
Mr.  E.  Burden.  For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  E.  Edmondson 
was  placed  flrit.  Mr.  A.  Lovekin  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Hemmings  third. 
Mr.  E.  Edmondson  was  also  first  for  two  bunches  of  fine  and  well- 
ripened  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

The  local  classes  were  well  represented,  and  for  a  group  of  plants 
arranged  for  eilbct  Mr.  Councillor  W.  Waters  secured  first,  and  Mr.  G.  E. 
Wright  second  positions.  Begonias  were  k<«nly  contested,  and  gave  the 
Judges  some  little  difficulty  in  making  the  awards.  For  six  doubles 
Mr.  T.  Howes  was  placed  first,  and  Mr.  Z.  Walker  second.  For  six 
singles  Mr.  S.  Issett  was  a  capital  first,  followed  by  Messrs.  G.  E. 
Wright  and  J.  £.  Gill.  Gloxinias  were  especially  good,  and  the  first 
price  fell  to  Mr.  Z.  Walker,  the  second  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Patterson,  and  the 
third  to  Mr.  G.  E.  Wright.  For  six  exotic  Ferns  Messrs.  Z.  Walker, 
G.  K  Wright,  and  R.  Lovekin  were  the  respective  winners,  all  widi 
good  plants.  Numerous  other  exhibits  were  staged,  including  excellent 
vegetables,  in  the  open,  local  open,  amateurs,  and  cottagers*  claties.  The 
Show  was  opened  by  Mr.  S.  Taylor  (President),  who  statod  that  during 
the  past  nine  years  £3000  had  Men  collected. 

HARBORNK— August  ^h  and  8th. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  exhibition  was  held,  as  last  year,  in  the 
grounds  of  J.  Innes,  Esq.,  and  though  hardly  so  large  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  the  exhibits  were  up  to  the  average  in  quality. 

There  was  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  number  of  groups  and 
plants  arranged  for  effect.  Mr.  S.  Gibbis,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Manley,  Esq., 
Harbome,  was  an  easy  first  with  an  artistic  and  elegant  arrangement. 
Mr.  Batohelor,  garaener  to  Mrs.  Armfleld,  was  second.  For  nine  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  O.  Brasier,  gardener  to  Lady  Martineau, 
Edg^ton,  was  an  easy  victor  with  fair  examples.  The  second  prize  fell 
to  Mr.  S.  Gibbs,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Mitchell,  Edgbaston.  For  three  plants  Mr.  A.  Crjer,  gardener  to  J.  A. 
Kenriek,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  the 
first  prize. 

Pndhsias,  as  usual,  were  an  attractive  feature,  and  Mr.  S.  Gibbs  was 
placed  first  for  six  plants  in  not  less  than  four  varieties.  For  three 
varieties  Messrs.  O.  Brasier,  A.  Crver,  and  Jones  were  the  respective 
winners.    In  the  class  for  ornamental  foliage  table  plants  Mr.  A.  Cryer 


was  first,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hulse  second,  Mr.  Jonea  third,  and  an  extra  prise 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Brasier.  Zonal  *<  Geraniums  **  were  splendid,  and 
Mr.  A.  Cryer  secured  the  first  prize,  Mr.  8.  Qibbs  the  second,  and  Mr. 
A.  W.  Hulse  the  third.  Mr.  S.  Gibbs  was  the  onlf  exhibitor  of  donUa 
flowering  Petunias  •,  and  for  Beeonias  Mr.  A.  Chyer,  Mr.  Hulse,  and 
Mr.  Brasier  were  the  winners.  Giozinias  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Hnlse, 
Mr.  A.  Cryer,  and  Mr.  Jones ;  also  Colensea  by  Messrs.  Cryer,  Jonea. 
and  S.  Gibbs.  Caladinms  were  staged  by  Mr.  Hulse  and  Mr.  Jones,  and 
exotic  Ferns  by  Messrs.  Hulse,  Crrer,  and  Batohelor,  the  latter  being 
awarded  an  extra  prize  for  fine  specimens  not  for  competition.  Bnxea  oi 
cut  flowers,  stove  or  greenhouse,  were  well  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cryer  and 
Mr.  Brasier.  Roses,  twenty-iour  blooms,  were  in  fine  condition  firom  Mr* 
W.  Charltcn,  gardener  to  Mr.  Fred.  Ryland,  Harbome ;  and  for  twelvw 
blooms  the  flfrst  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Yemon. 

Fruit  formed  an  interesting  feature,  and  f6r  a  collection  of  six  dishes 
Mr.  O.  Brasier  was  adjudged  the  first  priae.  There  were  good  Blade 
Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  fine  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  a  Melon,  and  early  dessert  Apples.  The  second  prize  waa 
won  by  Mr.  S.  Gibbs,  his  Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  superb^  and  the 
thhd  by  Mr.  C.  Cooper,  gardener  to  H.  C.  Field,  Esq.,  Edgbaston.  For 
two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  C.  Cooper  was  awarded  tne  first  prize, 
and  for  white  Grapes  Mr.  W.  Charlton  was  first  with  large  but  unripe 
berries  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  *,  Mr.  C.  Cooper  was  second  with  Foster's 
Seedling.    For  a  dish  of  Peaches  Mr.  C.  Cooper  was  awarded  the  first 

5 rise— the  only  exhibit.  Tomatoes  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Brasier, 
onea,  and  Charlton. 
Tlie  competition  amongst  vegetables  was  keen,  especially  in  the 
cottagers*  classes.  Potatoes  being  especially  good.  A  very  fine  collec- 
tion of  herbsoeous  flowers  was  exhil»ited  by  Mr.  W.  Charlton,  and  Mr. 
W.  Phillips,  florist,  Harborne,  sent  a  beautiful  floral  anchor,  not  ibr 
competition. 

MOSELEY  AND  KING'S  HEATH. -August  8th. 

Thb  twentieth  annual  Show  was  held  in  the  grounds  at  Highbnry, 
lent  by  the  President,  the  Birht  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  also 
allowed  his  Orchid  and  other  nass  structures  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 
▼isitora.  The  leading  feature  of  the  Show  was  made  by  the  groups  of  planta 
arranged  for  effect  in  half-moon  shaped  areas,  and  in  the  open  class^  Mr. 
A  Cryer,  gardener  to,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  was  adjudged  the 
eoyeted  first  honours  for  an  artistic  and  rraoefal  arrangement.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Musten,  gardener  to  A.  F.  Bird,  Esq.,  Moseley,  was  second  with  a  bright 
and  novel  arrangement.  The  third  nriae  was  awarded  to  Mr.  O.  Brasier, 
gardener  to  Lsdy  Martineau,  Edgbaston.  In  the  local  clasi,  Mr.  Geo. 
Fawdry,  gardener  to  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Moseley,  was  placed  first  for  a 
pretty  gronp,  and  Mr.  J.  Collins,  King's  Heath,  second. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  Cartland,  King's  Heath,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  fair  plant  of  Acalypha  hispida  (Sanderi),  a 
large  plant  of  Croton  angustifolinm,  a  fine  Cycas  revolota,  Crotou  Sunset, 
and  Plumbago  capensis.  'For  three  Palms,  Mr.  Brasier  won  the  first, 
and  Mr.  Cartland  the  second  prize.  Exotic  Ferns  were  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  Musten,  Brasier,  and  Cartland,  as  in  order  named.  Three  fine 
specimens  of  Dracaenas  in  variety  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cartland. 
Excellent  Gloxinias  came  from  Mr.  Musten  and  Mr.  J.  Hortoo,  and  an 
exhibit  of  fine  Cockscombs  from  Mr.  Cartland.  Dinner  table  plants  were 
creditably  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Fawdry,  gardener  to  W.  Smith,  Esq. ;  and 
also  by  Mr.  A.  Cryer. 

Caladiums,  Zonal  "Geraniums,"  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  and  liliums 
were  meritoriously  shown  by  several  exhibitors.  Cut  flowers  formed  a 
featnre  in  the  Show,  also  bouquets,  while  dinner-table  decorations  and 
baskets  of  flowers,  exhibited  by  ladies  only,  were  very  attractive.  In 
competition  for  Mr.  R.  Sydenham's  prise  for  Sweet  Feas,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Par  ton,  jun..  King's  Heath,  was  accorded  the  first  prize. 

Fruit  wss  on  the  whole  very  well  represented.  For  six  dishes,  dis- 
similar, Mr.  A.  Ganderton,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Buller,  Esq.,  was  given 
the  first  prize  for  very  good  bunches  of  black  and  white  Grapes,  PeacAies, 
Nectarines,  Cherries,  and  Gooseberries.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Cartland,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Musten.  For  two  btmches  of 
black  Grapes  Mr.  Cartland  was  placed  first  with  rery  good  examples 
of  Black  Hamburgh.  For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  Cartland 
was  first  with  Muscat  of  Alezandria,  and  Mr.  Buller  second  with 
Poster's  Seedling.  Peaches  were  very  good  from  Mr.  Buller  and  Mr. 
Musten. 

Vegetables  were  excellent  in  competition  for  the  prizes  oflbred  by  Mr. 
J.  Chamberlain,  and  the  specials  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  A  Soni^ 
Thomson  &  Ca,  Birmingham,  and  Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich,  and  for  whleh 
the  exigencies  of  space  will  not  allow  of  an  extended  description. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— August  8th. 

Although  the  various  tents  erected  in  the  Grove  Park  were  not 
quite  so  well  filled  as  usual  there  was  a  good  all-round  diinlay.  The 
greatest  foiling  off  was  apparent  in  the  cut  flower,  fruit,  ana  vegetable 
departments,  and  this,  considering  the  trying  weather,  was  not  at  all 
surprising.  The  new  Hon.  Secretaries,  Messrs.  C.  E.  Blasters  and  E.  W. 
Moon,  carried  out  their  duties  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner,  and 
another  success  has  to  be  ehronided. 

The  principal  class  was  that  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
and  was  well  filled,  but  Mr.  J.  Cypher.  Cheltenham,  easily  gained  the 
first  prize  of  £15  ISs.  His  grand  bank  consisted  of 'fine  speefatns  of 
Kentias  Belmoreana  and  Forsteriana,  Latania  borbonica,  Croton  Queen 
Victoria,  Allamanda  nobilis,  Statioe  intermedia,  Phasnocoma  prolifora 
Bamesi,  Bongainvillea  Sandersi,  Izora  Williamsi,  and  Ericas  Irt>yana, 
Austiniana,  and  Aitoniana.    Mr.  W.  Rowland,  gardener  to  W.  Brodc, 
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■i^»  Ex0ter,  took  tlie  toooDd  prise,  showing,  unoni^  oth«r  jdants, 
•dmmblj  flowwol  DipUdonla  ftmsbilis  ftod  Clmd«ndroii  Bslfbnmnnm. 
no  Ihird  mrlio  wm  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Hallett,  Bath.  Tho  best  six 
flowninf  i^uits  ware  shown  by  Mr.  Crnher,  seoood  Mr.  Rowland,  simOar 
positions  beinff  oeevpied  by  these  exhiottors  in  ssTeral  other  plant  olasses 
with  Mr.  O.  Ebllett  and  Messrs.  Brook  ft  Son,  Weston-super-Mare,  com- 
petinft  for  the  third  prizes.  For  four  Orchids  Mr.  Cypher  was  first  and 
W.  Ml  Appleton,  Em).,  Weston-super-Mare,  second. 

Thore  was  a  capital  collcetion  of  table  plants  shown,  the  prizes  going 
to  Mmbtb.  G.  Coles,  Clifton  ;  Sutton,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Todd,  Esq., 
Clifton  ;  G.  Shelt6a,  gardener  to  A.  £  Want,  Esq.,  and  J.  MeCnlloi^ 
gardMier  to  J.  C.  Godwin,  Esq.,  in  the  order  named.  Messrs,  W.  Brooks 
and  Son  were  the  prineipal  prizewinners  in  different  classes  for  Zonal 
and  lyy-leaf  Felarpioniums,  with  Mr.  R  Massey,  gardener  to  the  Hot. 
A.  J.  Bnrr  %  Wr.  W.  Laroombe,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Cassell.  Esq.,  Weston- 
super-Mare^  and  Mr.  J.  Crook  were  also  among  the  priaewinners.  Cooks- 
eoobe  were  good.  First,  Mr.  K.  Massey,  second,  Mr.  Shelton.  Mr.  W. 
Daifarw,  gardener  to  Col.  Bramble,  was  well  first  with  Gloxinias  ; 
seeond,  Mr.  W.  SumuMrhays,  gardener  to  H.  Pethiok.  Esq.  Messrs.  Brooks 
and  Son  were  the  most  sucosssful  competitors  with  Liliums,'  Coleuses, 
FaehaUa,  and  Petunias. 

Tho  best  exotic  Ferns  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Rowland,  Messrs.  Brooks 
and  Son  and  W.  Laroombe  also  doing  welL  For  a  collection  of  Adiantnms, 
Mr.  J.  HoIUer,  Clevedon,  was  first,  and  Messrs.  Brooks  &  Son  seeond. 
Hardy  IWms  are  inyaris^ly  shown  at  Weston-super-Mare  in  goodly 
nnabera  and  Tailety.  With  these  Mr.  W.  Larcombe  was  first,  Messrs. 
Biooka  ft  Son  scoond,  and  Mr.  G.  Hallett  third. 

Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  quite  a 
ftatnre.  Mr.  W.  Rowland  wss  placed  first  for  the  larger  sized  group, 
showinif  a  well  grown  and  admirably  assorted  collection  of  plsnts  in  a 
fight  and  effeetiye  manner,  Messrs.  Brooks  ic  Son  were  second,  and  Mr. 
O.  Hallwtt  third.  For  a  smaller  group  Mr.  B.  Russell,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  was  firsts  and  Mr.  W.  Brooks  second.  Cut  flowers  were  well  pro- 
rided  lor,  but  as  before  intimated,  there  was  a  falUng  off  in  the  number  of 
cntriea.  The  best  twenty-fbur  triplets  of  Roses  were  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  Oxford,  second  Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  Bristol.  For  twelre  Tarietlas 
Mr.  G.  Garraway,  Bath,  was  first,  and  Mr.  A  A.  Walters  second.  Mr. 
J.  Mattoek  was  again  first  for  Teas,  second  BIr.  Garraway.  Dahlias, 
eonsidertng  the  season,  were  remarkably  good.  For  twenty-four 
varieties  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  CardlSe,  was  first,  with  Mr.  G.  Hum- 
phries, Chippenham,  a  oloee  seeond.  Mr.  W.  Treseder  exhibited 
twelve  Tarieties  of  Caotus  Dahlias,  fire  blooms  in  a  bunch,  in  a  most 
attraotlTe  manner,  and  wss  easily  first  Hand  bouquets,  notably  that 
gaining  Mr.  W.  Treseder  the  first  prize,  were  exceptionally  good,  Mr.  W. 
Brooks  takiuff  the  seeond  prize.  Vases,  table  decorations  were  fairly 
nnmerona  and  in  good  taste. 

Fruit  and  Tegetables  had  ample  spaoe  deyoted  to  them.  For  a 
ealleetioa  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  J.  Lloyd,  gardener  to  Y.  Stnckey, 
Esq.,  LangpoTt,  was  well  first,  he  haying  a  Queen  Pine,  Madresfield 
Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Taunton  Hero  Melon,  Hale's 
Early  Peach,  Pineapple  Nectarine,  Heroskerk  Apricot,  and  Jefferson 
Plum,  all  in  admirable  condition.  Mr.  W.  Igguldea  was  second.  The 
best  four  dishes  were  shown  by  Mr.  8.  Kidley,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Sanford, 
Esq ,  Wellington,  Mr.  E.  Eaves,  gardener  to  E.  C.  Trevillian,  Esq.,  was  p 
close  second.  In  minor  classes  Messrs.  G.  Lock,  Crediton  ;  J.  Lloyd  ; 
T.  Wilkinson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Talbot,  Greaves,  Clifton;  J.  OIUs, 
gardener  to  C.  E.  Whitting,  Esq. ;  O.  Shelton,  G.  Sutton,  W.  Iggulden, 
W.  Eaves.  J.  Lloyd.  DafTum,  R.  Cox,  G.  Garraway,  W.  Hayi>a  and 
E.  Hall  were  suooessfal.  For  a  collection  of  tegetables  Mr.  S.  Kidley 
was  first  and  Mr.  G.  Hall  second.  There  were  numerous  other  classes 
for  vegetables. 

LEICESTER.— August  8th  and  9th. 

This  important  Show,  which  was  held  in  the  oharming  and  extensive 
grounda  of  the  Abbey  Park,  was  a  pronounced  success,  and  decidedly 
superior  to  any  previously  held  in  this  flourishing  Midland  town.  Sub- 
stantial prizes  were  offered  for  groups  of  plants,  and  although— owing  to 
the  number  of  other  fixtures  el<isning  with  Leicester— only  two  were 
stsged,  these  were  of  a  very  h|gh  order  of  merit,  and  delighted  the 
thousands  of  visitors.  Cot  flowers  were  shown  in  large  numbers  and 
grand  condition,  and  the  display  of  f^uit,  though  not  numerous,  was  fairly 
good.  The  attendanoe  on  the  opening  day  proved  to  be  a  record  one  in 
«e  hiatory  of  this  Society,  which  was  doubtless  due  to  the  brilliant 
weather  and  liberal  programme  of  entertainments  provided. 

The  Abbey  Park  is  an  ideal  spot  in  which  to  hold  a  great  show,  as 
the  grounds  are  extensive  and  extremely  picturesque,  grass,  trees,  flowers 
sad  water  being  so  skilfully  combined  as  to  give  delight  at  every  step. 
The  grounds  throughont  were  in  the  best  of  condition,  showing  that  a 
SMster  hand  Is  at  the  helm  in  Mr.  J.  Burn,  the  Curator,  who  also  carried 
out  in  aa  admirable  way  the  duties  of  secretary  of  the  exhibition.  Near 
the  main  entranoe  of  the  park  an  extensive  group  of  Agaves  and  Aloes 
were  a  great  attraotion,  two  large  specimeos  of  Agave  americana  being 
in  flower.  At  another  point  near  the  principal  groups  of  brilliantly 
oolonred  flower  beds  a  remarkably  fine  display  of  Pentstemons  were  in 
svidenoe.  Much  more  might  be  said  about  the  very  fine  features  of  the 
Pitk,  but  I  must  now  deal  briefly  with  the  points  of  interest  in  the 

Plants. 
Prises  of  £20,  £10,  and  £5  were  offered  for  the  most  tastefully 
•Ranged  group  of  plants,  to  occupy  160  feet  superficial  measure.    The 
pvsBiier  award  was  deservedly  won  by  Mr.  Mee,  Kotttngham,  with  an 


extremely  effective  and  well-flnished  group.  A  grand  Kentia  with 
large  spreadmg  fhmds  surmounted  the  central  mound,  which  was  formed 
of  brigntly  oolonred  Crotons,  Bamboos,  Grasses,  and  flowering  plants. 
'The  groundwork  was  of  mo«,  and  a  numlwr  of  smaller  mounds  were 
formed  around  the  oentral  one.  eaeh  being  toppod  with  Cooos  Weddeliana 
or  other  gmoefnl  foliaged  plsnts,  and  lightly  outlined  with  Ixoras, 
Orehidt,  Crotons,  and  Fens.  Here  and  dere  In  contpieuous  positions 
well-grown  plants  apraog  from  the  mossy  bed,  upon  whieh  cnshions  of 
well-berried  Nertera  depressa  rested  i  the  whole  forming  a  well  balanced 
arrangement,  which  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  exhibitor.  Messrs. 
W.  Artindale  k  Son,  SheflQeld,  were  a  good  second  with  an  arrangement 
similar  in  design  to  the  winner,  but  the  oentral  mound  was  somewhat  too 
large  for  the  sise  of  the  group,  which  as  a  whole  lacked  the  well-balanced 
proportions  of  its  rival  It  snowed,  however,  that  this  new  exhibitor  has 
taste  for  grouping,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  formidable  opponent  wher- 
ever he  puts  in  an  appearance.  Orchids  and  Cocos  plumosa  were  freely 
used,  and  the  whole  of  the  plants  were  well  grown. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  three  flowering  and  three  foliage, 
Mr.  H.  Blakeway,  gardener  to  P.  A.  Muntz,  Esq.,  Rugby,  won  with  g<wd 
examples  of  Ixora  Fraseri,  Erica  Mamockiana,  Statice  profusa.  Phoenix 
dactilifera,  Cyeas  reveluta,  and  Kentia  Forsteriana,  Mr.  Mee  being  second, 
and  Mr.  H.  Kogers  third.  Mr.  Mee  was  again  to  the  front  in  the  class 
for  six  exotic  Ferns,  showing  good  exsmples  of  Gkichenias,  Adiautums, 
and  Dickionias,  being  followed  by  Mr.  Blakeway.  Mr.  J.  Wright, 
Leicester,  was  first  for  six  single  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  and  also  for 
a  like  number  of  doubles  in  distinct  varieties.  For  six  Colons  Mr.  J. 
Hudson,  Leicester,  proved  the  winner,  being  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Brown, 
Stonegate,  and  Mr.  Bogers  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  G*  Brown, 
Knighton,  was  first  for  -four  Fuchsias,  and  Mr.  Mee  occupied  a  similar 
position  for  six  table  plants.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  well  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Wnght,  who  won  for  six  singles,  and  also  for  six  doubles. 

Cut  Flowebs. 

Considering  the  hot  weather  recently  experienced  Boses  were  in  good 
form,  msny  of  the  blooms  being  extremely  bright  in  colour.    For  thirty* 
six  blooms  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  Ireland,  secorad 
the  premier  position  with  flowers  of  very  even  quality.    The  varieties 
were  Alphonse  Sonpert,  Her  Majesty.  Ulrich  BrUnner,  Marchioness  of 
Duflferin,  Madame  Lacharme,  Alice  Grahame,  Alfred  Colomb,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Dr.    Andrv,    Marchioness   of  Londonderry,  Earl  of  DufTerin, 
Jeanie  Dickson,   Bfarie  Verdier.    Ferdinand   de    Lesseps,  Duchess  of 
Portland,  Marie  Rady,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Gfant,  Duke  of  Fife,  Mardchal  Niel, 
8.  M.  Rodocanachi,  A.  K.  Williams,  G.  Harkness  (a  new  variety  of  lovely 
pink  colour),  Charles  Lefebvre,  Olivier  Delhomme,  Queen  of  Queens, 
Countess  of  Caledon,  John  Stusrt  Mill,  Madame  Wagram,  Prince  Camilla 
de  Bohan,   La   France,  T.  B.  Haywood,  Maman  Cochet,  and  Mac|ame 
Lambard.    The  second  prize  went  to  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee, 
who  had  very  brightly  coloured  flowers  of  Her  Majesty,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Madame  Eugdoe  Verdier,  snd  Earl  of  DulTerin.    Messrs.  Harlmesa 
and  Sons,  Bsdale,  were  third ;  Clio  and  Marshal  Niel  were  grand  in 
their  stand*    Messrs.  Dickson  won  also  for  twenty-four  blooms,  being 
followed  by  Messrs.  I).  A  W.  CroU  and  Harkness  &  Son  in  the  order 
named.    For  twelre  Teas  or  Noisettes  Messrs.  Dickson  again  soored, 
Messrs.  Croll  being  second,  and  Messrs.  Cocker  A  Sons,  Aberdeen,  third. 
For  twelve  Tea  Boses,  any  one  variety. — First,  Messrs.  Dickson,  with 
a  lovely  stand  of  Mrs.  Mawley  ;  second,  Messrs.  Harkness,  with  fine 
Marshal  Niel ;  third,  Messrs.  Cocker,  with  Comtesse  de  Naidaillae. 
Twelve  Botes,  any  one  vsriety. — First,  Messrs.  Dickson,  with  Lord  Duf- 
ferin ;  second,  Messrs.  Harkness,  with  Marshal  Niel  ;  third,  Messrs. 
Croll,  with  Alfred  Colomb.     In  the  amateurs'  classes,  Mr.  W.  Boyes, 
Derby;  Mr.  Whittle,  Leicester;  and  Mr.  Bennet,  Bedford,  were  the 
principal  winners. 

Carnations  and  Picotees,  not  numerously  shown,  were  put  up  in  |;ood 
condition,  especially  in  the  class  devoted  to  yellow  ground  Carnations. 
For  twelve  Carnations,  flakes  or  bizarres,  Messrs.  W.  Campbell  8c  Sons, 
High  Blantyre,  won ;  Mr.  A  W.  Jones,  Birmiugbam,  being  first  for 
twelve  yellow  Carnations^  Self  or  Fancy.  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Sods  also 
won  for  twelve  Picotees,  and  Mr.  W.  Barsley  for  six  bunches  of  Carna- 
tions or  Picotees. 

£5,  £8,  £2,  and  £1  were  the  amounts  offered  in  prises  for  collections 
of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  to  occupy  a  space  of  15  feet  by  5  feet  each. 
Magnificent  seems  to  he  the  only  fitting  term  to  describe  the  display 
made  by  the  colleo^ions  staged.  The  first  prize  was  well  won  by  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Sons,  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  being  second,  and  Mr.  H.  DeveriU, 
Banbury,  third. 

For  a  hand  bouquet,  first  Mr.  £.  Camall,  Leicester  ;  bridal  bouquet, 
first  Mr.  lUman,  Lincoln.  The  last  named  exhibitor  also  won  for  six 
buttonhole  bouquets  and  for  three  sprays.  Mr.  Carnali  was  first  for  a 
Itasket  of  flowers. 

Fbuit  and  Vegetables. 

For  eight  dishes,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Goodaore,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  esiily  won  the  £6  offered  for  the 
first  prize.  He  staged  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Hamburgh  Grapes 
in  grand  condition,  lairly  good  Muscats,  fine  Princess  of  Wales  Peaoh 
and  Countess  Melon,  a  Queen  Pine,  Pineapple  Nectarine,  and  a  beautiful 
dish  of  liady  Sudeley  Apple.  Mr.  J.  Bead,  gardener  to  the  Earl  0£ 
Carnarvon,  Bretby  Park,  who  was  tecond,  showed  a  fine  Smooth  Cayenne 
Pine  and  a  beautifully  netted  Melon  in  hia  collection  ;  Mr.  A.  M'Culiock. 
Newstead  Abbey,  being  third.  For  eight  dishes  diatinct.  Pine  excluded, 
Mr.  Goodacre  again  scored,  showing  a  grand  Countess  Melon  good  Sea 
Eagle  Peaches,  Canon  Hall  Muscat  and  Blaek  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Pine- 
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Apple  Xeetarinet,  Nef^ro  lArgo  Tigs,  Jeffenoa  Plumi,  Mid  Dr.  JuIm 
Gayot  Pears.  Mr.  M'Callock  followed,  hsving  mmmik  other  good  dUhet 
grud  examples  of  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Isrge  in  buneh  and  berry, 
and  well  eoloored.  Mr.  Read  was  tbM. 
^of  •  collection  of  fonr  Tarieties  of  Qrapes,  two  baoches  of  eacb,  Mr. 
MX/ailook  turned  the  tables  on  bis  doughty  opponent,  and  won  well  with 
Groe  Giiillanme,  Gros  Msroc.  MadresBeld  Court,  and  Mnieats  ;  second, 
}^^'  Goodacre  ,  third,  Mr.  G.  J.  Efphinstone,  gardener  to  E.  Parry,  Efq., 
S  ^'^orpe  Grange.  Mr.  Read  was  first  for  a  single  Pine  ;  Mr.  Dunean, 
^ugby,  won  for  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  alto  for  a 
Vt  V*^**'  •'  Muscats.  Por  any  other  black,  Mr.  M'Cullock  won  with 
Madresfield  Court,  and  Mr.  Read  acsin  scored  for  any  other  white  with 
large  shapely  examples  of  Bockland  Sweetwater.  Messrs.  Goodacre  and 
hipbittstone  were  the  principal  priaewinners  in  the  single  dish  classes. 

Vegetables,  though  shown  in  considerable  numbers,  were  certainly 
not  one  of  the  strong  features  of  the  Show.  For  tweWe  disUnct  irarieti^s, 
Mr.  J.  Read  was  first,  Mr.  R,  Shaw  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Hudson  third. 
A^  3?<^D  &  Sons  offered  prises  for  the  best  collection  of  six  kinds, 
end  the  winner  in  the  preceding  class  came  to  the  front  here  also,  being 
followed  by  Messrs.  Hoe  and  Jackson.  Prizes  were  also  offered  for 
collections  byMessrs.  Harrison  ft  Sons,  Mr.  C.  Warner,  Mr.  R.  Pringle, 
and  Mr.  J.  Wright,  seedsmen,  of  Leinester.  The  principal  winners  in 
these  olassee  being  Messrs.  Shaw.  Green,  and  Hoe. 


MiaCELLAlTEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

Tfiese  were  a  strong  feature  of  the  Show,  which  added  greatly  to  iU 
interest,  and  were  thorongbly  deserring  of  the  recognition  accorded  in 
the  shape  of  gold  and  silrer  medals.  The  great  Chelsea  firm  of  Veitoh 
sent  down  a  large  and  highly  meritorious  exhibit,  which  lecured  tbe  only 
large  gold  medal  awarded.  The  exhibit  took  the  form  of  a  group  of 
plants,  which  occupied  a  large  amount  of  space  in  one  of  the  principal 
'*"?'r.  ^*'*  *>«5kgPound  was  formed  of  Palms,  and  the  body  filled  in 
with  Crotons,  Dracsenas.  Ferns,  Nepenthes,  and  other  choice  store  pUnts, 
all  of  which  were  splendidly  grown  and  beautifully  arranged.  Messrs. 
Cntbush  &  Sons  of  Highgate  contributed  a  Urge  coUeotton  of  Irises,  and 
were  awarded  a  gold  medal,  Messrs.  Clapham  ic  Sons  of  Stockport 
receiving  a  similar  award  for  a  specimen  of  their  rockwork.  Mr.  R. 
Lswson,  gardener  to  Mr,  G.  H.  Ellis,  Leieester,  put  op  a  rery  effective 
and  wtistieaily  arranged  group,  haTing  for  a  central  object  a  fountain 
^xP  7:  o  ***  ^•^^  ^*"®*  beneath.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley  ;  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Sslisbuiy  ;  and  Moi?- 
timer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  staged  fine  oollecUons  of  Dahlias,  and  were 
awarded  bronse  medals.  Silrer-gilt  medals  were  secured  by  Messrs. 
Hsrnson  &:  Sons,  R.  Priuffle  of  Leicester,  and  W.  Edwards  of  Not- 
tingham. Mewrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Ssle,  receired  a  siWer  medal 
for  ft !»«;»  end  varied  collection  of  Perns.  Other  bronze  medallisto  were 
Sm^     dHol£**^'**'^  ^"'  *■  ^*""*^^  (Leicester),  and  Messrs. 

MALTON  (YORKS).— August  9th. 

T,.  v!^^»^  fortieth  show  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Orohard 
Field,  Malton,  on  Wednesday,  August  9ih.  For  several  years  rain  has 
greaUy  interfered  with  this  fixture,  and  the  Committee  have  had  to  draw 
from  their  reserve  fund.  Last  year  the  whole  of  this  was  used  up. 
Punng  the  winter  a  jumble  sale  and  a  series  of  entertainments  were 
given,  and  in  this  way  a  goodly  sum  was  raised,  which  enabled  the 
Committee  to  make  a  fresh  start  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  the  attendance  was  good,  but  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  exhibitors. 

We  have  seen  a  better  show  of  plants.  The  Marquis  of  Zetland  was 
not  showing  this  year,  which  made  a  great  difference  to  the  central 
stsM.  For  six  stove  or  green  boose  plants  in  bloom  Mr.  Suffield, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Kitchen,  Dariington,  was  an  easy  first  with  well- 
fiowered  specimens  of  Bipladenii^  amabilis,  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
Rondeletla  speeiosa,  Ixora  Williamsi,  Slephanotts  floribunda,  and  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfounanum.  Messrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Sons,  Selby.  were  second. 
Jr  o  2^ J  ^^  maintained  lor  thrse  plants.  For  four  exotio  Ferns 
Mr.  SnflSeld  again  secured  first  place,  staging  very  good  specimens.  Messrs. 
R.  Simpson  second.  In  the  olass  for  six  planu  the  order  was  reversed. 
Mr.  Thomaa  Watson,  Malton,  was  first  for  four  Fuchsias  ;  Mr.  F.  Newby, 
Knapton.  second  ;  Messrs.  G.  Longster  &  Sons  were  to  the  front  for 
SIX  plants  for  dinner  table  decoration,  followed  by  Messrs.  B.  Simpson 
and  Sons,  and  Mr.  James  Horsley,  Norton.  Mr.  J.  S.  Upex,  gaHener  to 
the  Hon.  H.  W.  Fitzwillism,  was  awarded  a  second  prize  for  a  small 
Fig  tree  in  a  pot.  Mrs.  Wyse  was  first,  and  Messrs.  G.  Longster  ft  Sons 
second,  for  two  Tomatoes  in  pots. 

The  show  of  cut  flowers  was  jtiry  good,  though  in  a  few  oases  the 
effect  of  the  dry  weather  was  notioeable.  Messrs.  J.  Clark  &  Sons,  Rodley, 
were  first  for  twenty-four  Dahlias,  staging  some  grand  blooms,  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  B.  Stringer,  Leeds.  For  twelve  the  same  order  held 
good.  There  was  only  one  entry  for  twelve  Fancy  Dahlias,  the  prise 
going  to  Messrs.  Claik  ft  Sons.  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias  were  very 
well  shown.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Kirbymoorside,  was  first  for  six  spikes  of 
Gladioli ;  Messrs.  Harkness  ft  Sons,  Bedale,  second.  There  was  a  good 
coUeetioB  of  Sweet  Peas  i  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  first  for  twelve  and  six 
bunchee,  also  for  twelve  annuais  and  eight  hardy  flowers,  Messrs. 
G.  Longster  ft  Sons  were  second.  Messrs.  Harkness  ft  Sons  were  first 
for  six  varieties  of  Roses,  three  blooms  of  each,  and  also  for  twelve  Roses. 
Messrs.  G.  Longster  ft  Sons  were  first  both  for  a  bridal  bouquet  and  a 
hand  bouquet,  Mr.  Jamea  Horsley  being  aeoond  in  the  lattsr  class.  For 
a  basket  of  cnt  Roees  Mr.  B.  Dobson  was  first,  and  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Sons  second,  * 


Hardy  fruit  was  not  shown  in  quantity,  and  hothouse  fruit  wa«  not  so 
ffood  as  usual,  Grapes  being  very  pooriy  shown.  For  a  tray  of  fonr  varieties 
Mr.  Upex  was  first ;  in  his  eolieotion  were  three  bunches  of  Madresfield 
Court  Grape,  Royal  George  Peach,  Pitmasfton  Orange  Nectarine,  and 
Brown  Turkey  Fig.  Mr.  James  Horsley  was  second  with  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  good  Peaches,  Apples,  and  Pears.  Third,  Sir  £.  Cayley.  Bart ; 
this  collection  contained  a  very  good  dish  of  Peaches.  In  the  class  for 
three  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  Messrs.  G.  Longster  ft  Sons  were  first 
with  Black  Hambureh,  ana  Mr.  Upex  seoond  with  small  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court.  There  was  only  one  exhibit  of  three  bunches  of 
white  Grapes,  Mr.  Upex  staging  Foster  s  Seedling,  and  was  awarded  a 
second  prize.  G.  Cammel,  Em[.,  Hutton  Hall,  waa  first  both  for  green 
and  scarlet-fleshed  Melons,  Mrs.  Wyse  being  seoond  m  the  latter  class. 
For  six  Peaches  Sir  B.  Cayley,  Bart.,  was  first,  showing  good  specimens 
of  Bellenrde  ;  Mr.  James  Horsley  seoond.  Forsix  Nectarines  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wilson^  Bridlington,  was  first,  and  Sir  B.  Cayley  second. 

The  classes  for  vegetables  were  not  very  well  filled  ;  doubtless  the  dry 
weather  has  had  mueh  to  do  with  this.  For  a  tray  of  eight  varieties 
Mr.  Walte,  alQcal  exhibitor,  seenred  first  place  for  a  very  good  eoUeetioSr 
Mr.  J.  Whitehead  was  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Dobson  third.  Potatoes  were 
well  shown.  Messrs.  G.  Longster  ft  Sons  staged  a  group  of  mixed  plants,, 
consisting  of  Ferns  and  flowering  plants,  also  some  baskets  of  Roman 
Hyacinths.  There  was  a  creditable  display  in  the  tent  allotted  to 
cottagers. 

TAUNTON.— August  10th. 

Thebe  were  no  signs  of  diminished  popularity  of  this  Society,  either 
with  Ciihibitors  or  t^  general  public.  On  the  contrary,  entries  were 
more  numerous  than  ubuhL  end  the  display  t>f  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit, 
and  vegetfibles  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  ever  held  in  Vivary 
Park,  Taunton,  Although  eight  large  tents  were  provided,  the  exhibits 
in  several  instanoes  were  crowded.  Mr.  J.  Winsor  is  the  Secretary,  and 
his  duties  were  discharged  to  the  satisfoction  of  everybody,  rerfeot 
weather  prevailed,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors. 

In  the  plant  department  Taunton  stands  unsurpassed.  In  the  olass  for 
twelre  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  prises  of  £20.  £15,  and  £S 
were  offered,  and  for  these  there  were  four  competitors.  Mr.  J.  Cypher 
was  a  good  first,  showing,  as  usual, large  admirably  flowered  specimens.  Mr. 
W.  Finch,  Coventry,  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Rowland,  gardener  to  W.  Brock, 
Esq.,  Exeter,  third.  With  six  flowering  planU  Mr.  Cypher  was  first,  and 
Mr.  W.  Rowland  second.  Grand  specimens  of  fine-foliaged  plants  gained 
Mr.  Cypher  the  first  prise  for  eight ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Rowland  ;  third, 
Mr.  M.  Peel,  gardener  to  Miss  Todd,  Shirley.  Mr.  E.  Merrett,  gardener 
to  H.  S.  Bailey,  Esq.,  Glastonbury,  went  ahead  with  eight  eiotio  Ferns, 
the  seoood  pr:ze  going  to  Mr.  W.  Rowland,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  H.  Godding, 
Taunton.  There  were  some  very  creditable  exhibits  in  the  classes  for 
single  and  double  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  and  Cocks- 
combs. The  best  four  Orchids  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Thomaa.  Mr.. 
Cypher  was  seoond. 

The  foregoing  classes  were  open  to  all,  but  those  which  foliow  were 
confined  to  amateurs  and  their  gardeners.  For  twelve  stove  and  green- 
house plants  there  were  three  entries,  Mr.  W.  Rowland  taking  first  prize- 
with  Dipladenia  amabilis,  D.  Brearleyana,  Bougainrillea  glabra,  Clero- 
dendron  Balfourianum,  Ixora  Williamsi,  Allamanda,  and  several  foliage- 
plants.  Mr,  W.  Thomas'  exhibit,  which  came  seoond,  included  fine  speoi- 
inens  of  Anthurium  Andreanum,  A.  Scherzerianum,  Acalypha  hispida 
(Sanderi),  and  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum ;  the  third  prize  going  to  Mr. 
PeeL  There  were  four  comoeting  in  the  class  for  sis  specimen  stove 
plants,  and  with  these  Mr.  Peel  was  first,  Mr.  J.  Thomas  seoond,  and 
Mr.  S.  Kidley,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Sanford,  Esq.,  Wellington  third.  The 
best  four  specimens  were  shown  by  Mr.  Peel,  seoond  Mr.  Thomas,  third 
Mr.  S.  Kidley.  The  most  successful  with  ornamental  foliaged  plants 
were  Messrs.  Peel  and  Rowland.  For  six  Ferns  Mr.  Peel  was  first  and 
Mr.  Merret  second.  There  were  also  numerous  classes  for  different 
kinds  of  pot  plants,  in  all  of  which  the  competition  was  keen  and  a  grand 
display  was  made. 

Prizes  were  offered  in  three  classes  for  groups  of  miscellaneous  plante 
arranged. for  effect.  The  first  prize  for  that  to  occupy  a  space  of  13  feet 
bv  9  feet  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Finch,  who  made  excellent  use  of  his  plants^ 
Very  effective  also  waa  the  second  prize  group  arranged  by  Mr.  W. 
Rowland,  the  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  M.  PeeL  For  a  group  10  feet 
by  7  feet  in  oval  form,  Mr.  Rowland  was  first,  Mr.  Peel  second,  and 
Mr.  Merrett  third.  With  the  still  smaller  groups  Mr.  Rowland  was 
first,  Mr.  Peel  second,  and  Mr.  S.  Kidley  third. 

Cut  flowers  were  numerous  in  l>oth  the  open  and  the  restricted 
sections.  The  best  thirty-six  Roses  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Mattock, 
Otford  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Garrawav,  Bath.  For  eighteen  varieties  Mr.  J. 
Mattock  was  first,  and  Messrs.  jarman  k,  Co.,  Chard,  second,  similar 
positions  being  occupied  by  these  competitors  with  Teas.  For  twelve 
Dahlias  Messrs.  Cray  k  Sons,  Frome,  were  first,  and  Mr.  G.  Humphriea 
second.  The  best  stand  of  Fancy  Dahlias  was  shown  l^  Mr.  Huu.phries  ; 
seoond  Mr.  S.  Cooper.  Messrs.  Cray  k  Sons  were  first  for  both  Cactus 
and  Pompon  Dahlias,  with  Messrs.  W.  Tsplin  k,  Som  and  Mr.  Humphries 
in  dose  atteudanee,  all  showing  good  blooms.  The  Batn  exhibitor, 
Mr.  A.  A.  Walters,  was  the  most  successful  in  the  classes  for  Asters. 
Mr.  T.  Hamblyn,  gardener  to  E.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  staged  the  best  Carna- 
tions. Stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  in  bunches  were  particularly  well 
shown.  Mr.  W.  Thomas  was  easily  first,  Orchids  figuring  largely  in  his 
sund  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  W.  Maidment^  gardener  to  J.  Maepherson,  Esq.,. 
Clifton.  Hardy  perenuials  also  made  a  grand  show.  For  these  Mr^ 
A.  A.  Welters  was  first,  and  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Braocker  second.  The- 
Kelway  medal  for  a  collection  of  herbaeeous  flowers  was  won  by  Mr.. 
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W.  J.  YilUr,  TftontOD.  In  Uie  amatoura*  classes  the  most  Boecessfnl 
exhibitors  of  cat  flowers  were  Messrs.  F.  H.  Fox,  S.  Tottle,  W.  Thomas, 
S.  Cooper,  £.  Donster,  W.  James  Qpirdeaer  to  Mrs.  MacAlister),  E.  B. 
Smith,  T.  Hobb.1,  Bristol;  C  Cooper,  and  J.  Bargess. 

Classes  were  provided  and  a  tent  set  apart  for  table  decorations,  rases, 
sad  bonqnets.  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  the  most  suoeessful  exhibitor,  his  table 
easfly  surpassiai^  the  other  five.  Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady 
Theodora  Qaest,  was  second  ;  and  Messrs.  £.  S.  Cole  k.  Son,  Bath, 
third. 

In  the  fmit  section  Tannton  is  once  more  gaining  a  well-deserred 
repatatioo  for  superiority  of  produce.  The  best  of  three  coUeotiona  of 
eight  dishes  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Strugnell,  gardener  to  Col.  Viyian, 
Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge,  who  had  weli*ripenM  olosters  of  Moicat  of 
Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  a  fine  Royal  Jubilee  Melon, 
partienlarly  good  Humboldt  Nectarine?,  poor  jSea  Eagle  Peaches,  Brans- 
wiek  Figs,  Governor  Wood  Cherries,  and  Moorpark  Apricots.  Mr.  J. 
Ll^d,  gardener  to  Y.  StncRey,  Esq.,  Langport,  was  a  close  second.  Mr, 
S.  Ridley  was  third.  With  four  dishes  the  competition  was  very  keen. 
The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq., 
Bomsey,  who  staged  peHeot  dusters  of  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  a  large 
Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon«  and  fine  fruits  of  Sea  Eagle  Peach  and  Lord 
Napier  Nectarine.    Second,  Mr,  8.  Kidley  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Lloyd. 

There  were  several  good  stands  of  three  banches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  Mr.  Mitchell  being  first  with  well  finished  bunches  ;  second,  Mr. 
S.  Kidley  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Talbot  Greaves, 
CiifkoD.  In  the  any  other  black  class,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  first  for  perfect 
bunches  of  Madresfield  Court ;  second,  the  Frome  Flower  and  Fruit  Co., 
with  the  eame  vuriety  ;  third,  Mr.  Cooper.  For  a  stand  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Mr.  T.  Wilkinson  was  first,  Mr.  Mitchell  second,  and  Mr.  J. 
Lloyd  third,  all  showing  large,  well  coloured  dusters.  In  the  any  other 
white  class,  Mr.  Sutton,  gaidener  to  W.  A.  Todd,  Eiq.,  Clifton,  was  first 
far  well  ripened  Bucklimd  Sweetwater ;  second,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  with 
Foster's  Seedling ;  and  third,  Mr.  Webber,  gardener  to  G.  F.  Luttrell,  Esq., 
Dnnster.  Pesebes,  Nectarines,  Melons,  Apricots,  and  various  other  fruits 
in  season,  made  an  attractive  display. 

Apparently  the  long  spell  of  hot  dry  weather  has  not  greatly 
interfered  with  the  production  of  vegetables  in  the  West  of  England,  as 
they  were  as  plentiful  and  good  as  erec  in  the  open  to  all  section,  whUe 
the  eottaeers  quite  filled  a  large  tent  with  exceptionally  fine  produee. 
Messrs.  T.  Wilkins,  T.  Harrison,  gardener  to  Major  Aldworth,  Yeovil  \ 
J.  Blaekmore,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  D.  Aekland ;  8.  Kidley,  Webber,  J. 
Smith,  and  Wylde  were  the  most  successful  competitors. 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch  k  Son,  Exeter  ;  J.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport ;  B.  R. 
Davis,  Yeoril ;  Jarman  k  Co.,  Chard,  and  R.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  all 
•exbibiled  Tarions  specialities  in  their  well-known  excellent  manner. 

HARBORNE  GOOSEBERRY.— August  12th,  13th,  and  14th. 

The  eighty-filth  annual  Show  was  held  on  the  above  dates.  The 
heaviest  bmjFTeeorded  in  the  annals  of  tlie  Society  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  William  Barton  (a  noted  grower)  from  the  Waterloo  Gardens  in 
1875,  named  ••  Bobby,*^  weighing  34  dwts.  20  grs.,  and  which  variety  has 
held  a  prominent  position  up  to  the  present  time.  The  published  manual 
of  the  Society  is  not  at  hand  to  eolleet  a  selection  of  the  heaviest  berries 
firom  the  inception  of  tibe  Society.  The  blackbirds  and  thrashes  have 
besn  so  persistent  in  their  attacks  that  there  was  a  falling  off  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  berries  last  year,  though  the  crop  generally  in 
the  district  was  not  under  average.  In  connection  with  Uie  show  of 
■Gooseberries  other  exhibits  are  invited  as  an  additionsl  attraction,  and 
on  the  recent  occasion  Mr.  George  Cash  contributed  an  uncommon  example 
of  Apple  fruition,  being  a  smiul  branch  of  Lord  Soffield  laden  with  a 
doien  fine  fruits,  elosely  packed.  Insomuch  that  they  were  in  toneh  with 
eaoh  other.  This  example  was  also  grown  in  one  of  the  Waterloo 
Osvdens.    Appended  is  ther  list  of  exhibiu :~ 

Pbemieb  Pbize  fob  the  Heaviest  Single  Bebbt. 

dwts.  grs. 

1st,  Mr.  E.  Withers'  Binger     ...        24        0 

Messrs.  J.  Waldron  and  E.  Boraston  equal  second 

with  Bobby  and  Thatoher    '    each       21       5 


Maiden  Pbize. 
Mr.  George  Stscey's  British  Oak,  twin  berries 

Twin  Bsbbies. 

Mr.  B.  Withers' Plunder  

Mr.  W.  Jones'  Stoekwell  

Mr.  J.  Waldron's  Bobby 

Bed  Bebbies. 

Mr.  E.  Withers'  Bobby 

Mr.  Hill's  London  

Hx,  A.  Wise's  Blucher 

Mr.  O.  Cash's  Dan's  Mistake     

Mr.  G.  Gibbs'  Dr.  WooUey        

Mr.  W.  lames'  Lord  Derby      

Yellow  Bebbies. 

Mr.  E.  Withers'  lUncei 

Kr.  W.  James'  Leveller 

Mr.  B.  Borsston's  Thatcher      

Mr.  Hobday's  Mount  Pleasant 

Mr.  Biohards'  Lady  Popham    

Mr.  6.  Cash's  Unknown ... 
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GbEBN  BBBBIS8. 

Mr.  W.  James'  Surprise 

Mr.  Hiirs  Stoekwell       

Mr.  £).  Witbert'  Bobby  ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

Mr.  Waldron's  Shiuer 

Mr.  £.  Boraston's  Matchtesa     ... 

Mr.  G.  Cash's  Plunder 

White  Bebbies. 

Mr.  Hill's  Transparent     • 

Mr.  E.  Withers' Faithful 

Mr.  E.  BoraBton's  Antagonist      

Mr.  Waldron's  Fascination 

Mr.  W.  James'  Careless 

Mr.  Parson's  Postman      ... 

Twelve  Bebbies^Rbd. 

Mr.  Withers,  with  Bobby  

Mr.  Waldron,  with  Bobby 

Mr.  E.  Boraston,  with  Bobby 

Twelve  Bebbies— Tellow, 

Mr.  B.  Withers,  with  Ijeveller 

Mr.  W.  James,  with  Leveller 

Mr.  E.  Boraston,  with  Leveller 

Twelve  Bebbies— Gbeen. 

Mr.  W.  .Tames,  with  Surprise 

Mr.  E.  Withers,  with  British  O^k       

Mr.  E.  Boraston,  with  British  Oak 

Twelve  Bebbies— White. 

Mr.  E.  Withers,  with  Faithful 

Mr.  T.  Richards,  with  Transparent 

Mr.  E.  Boraston,  with  Faithful 

Numerous  other  exhibits  of  berries  in  twelves,  twins,  and  single  classes 
were  awuxled  prizes  of  4s.  each,  the  exhibits  in  the  Show  amounting 
altogether  to  upwards  of  sixty. 
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THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS'  DOMAIN. 

Layebiko  Cabnatiohs. 

The  propagation  of  Carnations  by  layering  the  growth  is  a  simple 
operation  when  onoe  learnt,  and  as  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  plants 
are  operated  on  yearly  1  thought  a  few  nraodcal  hints  would  be  helpful 
to  many  young  readers  who  have  not  yet  nad  the  opportunity  to  do  this 
interesting  work.  When  making  a  start  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  prepare 
the  soiL  It  may  consirt  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  Mushroom 
refuse,  and  a  good  quantity  of  sand ;  road  drift  will  answer  equally  as 
welU  If  the  loam  is  light  and  sandy  of  oonrse  less  leal  soil  and  manure 
should  be  used.  Pegs  will  be  neeessary  to  fix  the  layer  in  position. 
These  may  l>e  made  from  old  Inreh'  brooms,  or  if  some  small  stiff 
galvanised  wire  is  at  hand,  suitable  pegs  mkj  be  made  of  this,  and  will 
last  years.  Gut  up  a  quantity  into  5  inch  lengths  ;  one  end  of  the  wires 
should  be  bent  over  to  form  a  hook  1^  inoh  long,  these,  when  inserted  in 
the  ground  with  the  hooked  part  over  the  top  of  the  layer,  will  hold  it 
secure  until  rooted. 

The  basal  leaves  of  the  shoots  should  be  removed,  and  the  shoot  must 
be  out  half  through  below  a  joint,  bringing  the  out  in  an  upward 
direction  through  the  joints  forming  a  ton  or  tongue  1  ineh  long.  This 
tongue  must  be  kept  open  by  pegging  it  down  into  the  prepaied  soil, 
whieh  should  beplaoed  2  or  8  inches  thick  under  the  growths»  that  are 
to  be  layered.  When  a  plant  is  finished  thns,  put  more  fresh  soil  to  the 
depth  of  H  inch  over  the  top  of  the  page  and  the  depressed  part  of  shoot. 
Water  must  be  givec  each  afternoon  when  the  weather  has  been  hot  and 
dry,  using  a  fine  rosed  watering  pot.  When  the  layers  are  rooted  well 
tbej  should  be  severed  from  the  parent  plants,  and  either  plaoed  in  3-ineh 
pots  and  wintered  in  cold  frames  ready  for  pleating  outside  in  spring,  or 
in  their  permanent  quarters. 

Narrow  borders  are  most  sultaUe.  The  planu  may  be  plaeed  at  net 
less  than  15  inches  asunder,  and  if  a  space  of  2  feet  is  allowed  alter  every 
fourth  row  it  will  be  an  advtntage,  as  this  allows  ample  room  for  niher- 
ing  the  blossoms  and  layering  the  plants  the  succeeding  year.  If  beds  of 
Camatioas  are  formed  In  the  pleasure  grounds  they  should  be  earpeted 
with  some  low-growing  plant,  which  bloomtf  before  and  after  the  Cama- 
tiooe.  Mimulus  Harrisoni  is  very  effeetive  when  used  as  a  carpeting  for 
the  old  Clove  Carnation.    Violas  and  Mignonette  are  also  useful  for  this 

Finks  may  be  increased  bj  pipings  taken  off  old  nlants,  and  If  cut 
below  a  Joint,  and  dibbled  In  sandy  soil  under  haad-llghU  in  a  shady 
position,  no  diflBeulty  will  be  experienced  in  rooting  them.  Division  of 
the  pkaU  may  also  be  resorted  to.  The  divided  parts  mast  be  planted 
deeply,  prefbrebly  on  a  north  border  in  September.  The  resulting  stock 
•hould  be  allowed  to  remain  a  year  without  distnrhance,  after  which 
they  may  be  plaLted  where  ihey  can  flower  without  molestation  for  at 
least  two  years,  espesiallT  so  when  they  are  required  to  ramble  over 
and  hide  defective  stone  edgings  to  walks  and  borders. 

Malmalson  Carnations  are  best  layered  In  a  frame  having  a  good 
depth  of  soil.  These  mast  be  layered  when  flowering  is  finished. 
They  should  b*  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  the  ball  of  •oil  sunk  to  the 
reqnlMd  depth  in  the  frame,  with  plenty  of  frsih  oompoet  round  it. 
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folknrliif  th*  wmw  method  m  KdTOBUed  for  bordsr  TirietiM.  Tha  frame 
mnit  be  kept  loiiMwkat  cloM  ud  (haded  notU  ihe  \».j»t  ht*  commniind 
gToirth,  whan  Ian  ihadiDg  and  more  air  iaa*t  ba  fgifea.  Wben  rooted 
pottlnK  (bontd  Ule  plue.  Some  of  lut  jMr'i  lajrra  ought  now  to  be 
repotlad  (o  T  and  S-ineh  poti,  or  srev  larger,  aod  with  carefnl  vaiering 
and  ihading  in  brJRbt  weather  theae  will  make  baadione  plaDU  fnr  nnt 
■eaion'i  flowering.  Karer  water  the  planti  Id  winter  unleai  thoronghly 
dry— FoRBHAM  X. 


A  PLEA  FOR  WATSONLAS. 

Thb  Iria  fwnilj  yieldi  oa  a  large  anmber  of  haodioine  plaati,  and  not 
the  leaat  beantiAil  aMumgit  tbem  are  the  varied  aod  brilunt  Watmaias. 
Iriaee,  Ixlaa,  8parazi«,  ud  Gladioli  are  hmllUr  Inawtei  ol  onr  garden* 
and  houtM,  bat  Wationlai  do  not  at  praeat  ooeopy  inch  a  prominent 
petition.  Ve  are  famiUar  with  theae  flowen,  beoaaee  like  man;  other 
•IniUar  plaati,  laT]ga  qnantitlea  are  grown  in  aome  of  the  wanner 
diatrieti  on  the  Contiaent,  wkenee  flower*  are  detpatobed  to  onr  market) 
la  oonaiderable  nambete,  and  are   oocaNoaillj    aln  Man   '-    -• —'" 


:   London 


r  light  aandy  s^  with  Terj 


•atiafaotarilj  in  warm  bordera  in  IJie  aonth  of  England,  they  will  not 
ptodnoe  pleating  resolU  tuileat  ih«j  etw  ba  to  faronied  In  poaitlaa,  and 
probably  a  (bw  iDJDdi^Dtu  atlMDpta  l«  etUbUth  them  in  munitable 
plaeet  bBTe  bron^t  them  loM  bad  teronr  with  tome  eolliratort.  In  a 
oool  booae,  howa*er,  anch  at  a  gtBtDhonaa^  oontarraiory,  or  eren  In  a 
cool  frame,  irhtre  tbey  can  be  aaenred  from  frott,  and  not  ezpoaed  to 
beary  eold  rahi,  whloh  data  (hem  tha  moat  injury,  they  will  gii 
roublr,       '     "  ■' 

.     _t  r^  _,__, 

p^t  needing  attention  la   the  proTiaion 
little  mannie,  and  tborongh  drainage, 

,  A  great  nnmbcr  of  varietlte  are  now  'cnltintted,  differing  oonilder- 
■bly  in  oolonr  aad  ^m  of  flower.  The  prineipal  tpeeiea  la  Mariana, 
and  froB  thie  many  font  ha*«  been  obMlnad  i  the  majority,  indeed, 
of  tht  beat  TMlatiaa  grown  hare  apmng  from  Ihit  ipaoiei.  Coeoinaa 
la  probably  one  of  tbaaa  rarietlei.  ai  it  eloialy  raaamblia  the  type  in 
the  form  of  the  Sewara— a  funnel  thaped  and  tlightly  arched  ooroUa  ; 
bat  the  oolonr,  a  brilliant  aoarlet,  it  mneh  more  tSew*«  than  matt  of 
the  other*.  Several  other  Tarletlea,  differing  In  ahadea  of  red  and 
aoarlet,  are  alao  grown,  and  aome  are  ol>taioable  andar  name*. 

Tha  Bott  baanlihil  and  dialiaot  of  the  otlier  ipeoiei  are  hnmilii, 
falgida,  roaea-alba,  roaea,  and  iridlfolia  O'BrlaDi  (Rg,  33),  All  are 
worthy  of  more  extended  cnltiratioD,  and  shonld  be  added  to  arer/ 
colltetion  where  bright  and  oharming  flciwera  are  piiied. 


HABDT  FBniT  QABDBN. 

Tatarlng  Wall  ymt  Kaea.— Maintaining  tree*,  whether  bearii^  a 
nop  or  not,  tneitt  at  (he  root),  la  eaaentialto  their  hMlth,  and  in  a 
large  maaanre  their  Ireadom  from  Iniect  and  other  enemiaa.  Green 
and  blaek  fly  ofien  atlaok  treea  almply  bacaute  their  itamina  ha*  been 
rednotd  tbroogh  drynet*  at  the  roota,  and  mildew  ia  freqoetitlj.  If  not 
alwaya,  da*  ta  the  tame  canae.  In  properly  moiiteneo  toll  healthy 
rrowih  will  be  prodaeed.  Thit  will  reqoira  regnlatlnf  by  jndielona 
tnlnning,  alopping  and  tnJning,  and  giod  eropt  will  follow.  Wben 
the  toil  ia  bond  to  be  dry  gira  oopiona  wataringt,  tnffiaiaDt  to  reiob  the 
lower  root*.  Then  apply  a  malohing  of  manure  to  help  to  retain  the 
molitiirenear  tbeanrface.  Wben  root)  are  unable  to  Snd  molttUM  In 
tha  opper  layer*  of  aoil  they  deaeand  into  the  inbeoil,  tboa  oanilog  grata 
growthi  and  throwing  tree*  iaio  a  atate  of  Dnprudnetirenaia. 

Begnlntlng  Gnnrthi.— Young  treea  will  need  ooDaiderabla  attention 
la  daly  trainins-in  Ibe  new  growth  aa  made.  When  growing  vigoronal; 
lay-in  aa  mnoh  wood  aa  ^oealble  wlthost  orowding.  Tha  wall  will  be 
ftimialied  tooner,  and  the  n**  exteniion  teodi  to  inlidae  the  Tigoor.  In 
trained  tree*,  tneh  a*  oordona  boriiontally  trained,  bnabai  and  pyramid* 
in  the  open,  the  leader  of  eneh  main  branch  may  eitend  nncheaked  lo 
long  aa  the  growth  ja  made  in  full  light.  Kail  in  aa  ttraight  aa  poaaibla 
in  the  direction  the  branch  i*  trained.  In  exlcniion  tiwiiog,  which  ii 
beat  for  Peaobe*,  Nectarine*,  and  Horello  Cbarrict,  an  opporlnnity  ii 
allbrded  of  ■eleoting  the  beet  *boo(a.  At  the  *ame  time  eat  out  (oper- 
flnout  growth*,  wbeiber  they  are  of  a  weak  character  or  ol  aaappy  nature^ 
at  aome  ihoot*  are  which  aiart  direot  from  main  branoha*.  It  may  not 
be  poaaibla  to  do  witboat  all  shooti  of  tba  latter  deaorlptloo,  eapecially  in 
yoang  treat,  bn(  do  not  cboote  the  moit  Inxnriant  lor  retention,  and 
afford  tbem  anSoiont  apaee  for  ripening, 

ProtMttSf  Blp*  ftnlL— Horello  Cherriet,  Cnrrant*,  Oooaeberrie*, 
and  PInma  when  ripe  or  approaehing  that  *tage  are  Tcry  tempting  to 
blackbird*  and  othart.  The  b««t  pouTble  way  o(  Dfotecling  the  fmit  IVom 
~       ;  nih  neta  in  fnmt  of  or  over  the  tret*. 


(Mr  d«pr*daUotti  ia  to  lung  f 


t  work  thrir  way  nndar- 

_„ ,    The  latter  i«  oajedally 

It  the  aconmnlation  of  moUtnre  abont  die  frnil,  aad  Ita 
liability  to  damp. 

Watpt  *re  tronbletome  when  they  bar*  ne*U  in  tho  ridntty.^  Ixhey 
may  be  dettroyed  by  ponrlng  tar  down  tba  hole*  when  thetooan  be  fonnd. 
Another  method  it  to  ampefy  tbem  with  eyaalda  of  potaaainm  or  tnlphsr 
fkune*,  bnt  tha  Mtta  nn*t  be  dng  oat  and  deatroyed.  Whan  th*  naat* 
eannot  be  fennd  atoare  tome  wide  naekad  bottlaa,  and  half  filling  tbem 
nith  beer  oi  angar  and  water,  aad  hang  the**  about  the  tree*  for  attraocinf 
wa*pe  and  fliee.  Very  ehoioa  aamplas  of  Feaehet,  Neotarinet,  or  Faara 
abould  be  euoloead  in  mnilin  ban. 

OatlmincBlp*  Trait.— Apricot*,  PtMhe*,  and  N*otaria*(  oo^t^to 


FHi.  33.— WATBOBIA  IRUHfOLIA  0*Bbihhi. 


be  gatiiered  before  the  fruit  fall*,  bnt  in  the  erent  of  It  doing  to  net* 
may  be  hang  ao  aa  to  eateh  die  fruit.  Oather  eariy  Flum*  ■*  thay 
ripen,  end  before  woodlice  or  bird*  attack  tfaem.  Early  Pear*,  waA  a* 
Jargonelle,  Bearr^  Giflbrd,  and  Citron  daa  Carma*  mutt  be  gathered 
before  they  are  folly  rip*. 

Cnrranti.— After  the  fruit  of  Jted  ud  While  Corranta  ha*  been 
gathared  from  buahai  or  wall  tree*.  aoDW  tienafit  will  be  derived  by  thnn 
11  a  thorough  oleaaiing  i*  adopted.  Firat  remoTe  inperSnon*  wood, 
thimting  out  crowded  branohe*  and  ihorlening  aide  *boot(  ^ere  tUa 
baa  not  beeo  done.  Flaying  upon  the  tree*  with  th*  garden  engine 
oleanaei  tbem  effectnally,  and  at  Ihe  aame  time  mclaletta  the  foott. 
Black  Cnrrant  buahet  limply  require  tlie  old  beariog  wood  ont  out ;  any 
young  ihooti  of  luffiai^nt  length  aod  rigour  may  be  retained,  bat  the 
nearer  the  biaa  of  the  botfaea  tha  better.  Keep  the  tree*  ahapely  bj 
annual  Ibinning  of  iba  growtha,  not  aborlening  any  young  wood. 

BtrawharrlM.—  Fbun^  PlsatattDiu.— Tbeaa  planted  In  eariy  apring  will 
be  well  eitabiiabed  and  prodocing  rannen  freely,  which  muit  ba  oonatantly 
cut  off,  and  the  ground  kept  clean  by  boaing. 

Ftming  Stu  Bait. — T%e  preaent  month  1*  the  matt  niitabi*  tima  tat 
planting  fmh  b*dt  in  order  to  aeonre  a  good  orap  of  fndt  next  tMWon. 
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It  18  lUQal  for  the  plants  to  be  speoiall/  prepared  for  this  purpoae,  eo  that 
healthy  and  well^rooted  plants  only  may  be  inserted.  Tho  e  rooted  in 
pota  or  on  turves  are  the  most  eertain  to  do  welJ,  bat  they  most  not  have 
tteen  stanred  or  stoated  f!rom  want  of  water.  Rooted  layers  from  the 
open  gronnd  are  likely  now  to  be  well  ftimished  with  roots,  bat  they  are 
better  lifted  and  planted  when  the  ground  is  moist  Thoroughly  well 
pcepwred  ground  most  be  lelsetsd,  and  made  firm. 

Baspbectiea. — Cat  oat  the  old  fruiting  oanes  and  weak  growths  of  the 
new  ones.  Tiiere  is  no  advantage  in  retaining  too  many,  four  to  rix  of 
the  atrongest  proving  ample  for  producing  a  good  erop.  Perennial  weeds 
of  a  deep-rooting  cbaraeter  should  be  lorkM  up,  after  whioh  a  liberal 
mnlehiDg  of  manure  may  be  laid  around  the  stools. 

Outdoor  Viiiaa. — ^Keep  new  oanes  neatly  nailed  cloie  to  wall  or 
trellis  Stop  the  fruit-bearing  laterals  a  fow  Joints  beyond  the  fruit,  and 
give  the  roots  a  eopkras  watering,  followed  by  liquid  manure  and  a 
Bolching. 

FHUIT  FOBCING. 
>  (hummbin. — Encourage  the  plants  for  autumn  fruiting  to  make 
sturdy  growths  by  adding  fresh  s<m1,  affording  abundanoe  of  but  not 
t<i  mocn  water  at  the  roots,  with  •  moist  genial  oonditioa  of  Uie 
atmoephere  by  syringing  at  closing  time,  and  damping  the  floor  and  wall& 
oocaaionally.  Sufficient  Are  heat  must  be  employed  to  miUntain  a 
tempOTature  of  70^  to  75*^  by  day,  and  prevent  it  foiling  below  65^  at 
night.  Old  plants  should  have  exhaasted  growths  renM>ved,  and  others 
where  likely  to  be  crowded  thinned,  so  as  to  admit  of  light  and  air, 
seeariag  a  sturdy,  solidified  growth  and  a  succession  of  bearing  wood. 
Where  this  is  attended  to,  some  of  the  old  soil  removed  and  ftesh  sup- 
plied, the  plants  will  produce  new  growths  and  fruit  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  dean  fruit  cannot  be  had  from  pladts  cumbered  with  old 
crowded  growths  and  leaves.  This  plan  is  only  advisable  where  the 
supply  of  fruit  must  be  oontinuedfrom  the  old  plants. 

In  other  cases  it  is  better  to  remove  the  old  plants  and  put  out  strong 
young  ones  in  fresh  compost.  Bveryone  has  not  the  means  of  doing  this 
without  n  break  in  the  rapply  of  fruit,  which  in  most  establishments 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Where  Cucumbers  are  required  in  winter, 
and  the  means  are  eoniined  to  one  bouse  for  produeine  them,  seed  should 
be  sown  without  delay,  if  not  ahready  done,  in  order  to  have  strong 
plants^br  placing  in  their  frnitlng  qnarters  by  the  middle  of  September. 

Plmsts  in  frames  should  have  the  old  growths  cut  out,  young  taken  in 
thmr  place,  and  some  layered  at  the  Joints,  so  as  to  seeure  fresh  roots  and 
m  aaflSeient  supply  of  nutriment.  This,  and  the  removal  of 
bad  lenTcs,  will  keep  the  plants  fruitful  for  some  time  longer,  erowding 
being  avoided  by  thinning  and  pinching  the  powths.  With  doe  attention 
as  required  widi  linings  .of  sweet  formenting  material  as  the  nights 
becoBse  c<dd,  so  as  to  prevent  the  temperatare  foiling  below  60^  or  65**  in 
the  morning,  and  If  mats  are  plaoed  over  the  lights  after  the  sun  leaves 
the  ftvmes,  and  removed  shortly  after  the  sun  has  risen,  n  late  supply  of 
dean  irait  will  be  secured.  The  crooked  and  gammed  examples  so 
prevalent  late  in  the  season  are  mainly  the  result  of  eold  and  unfovourable 
conditions  of  growth,  and  are  certainly  not  wholesome.  The  syringe 
should  be  em^yed  about  3  p.m.  on  fine  days.  If  mildew  appear  dust 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  maintaining  a  somewhat  fkvely  ventilated 
atmosphere.  Blai^  aphides  are  frequently  troublesome  at  this  dme  of 
year.  These  and  thrips  succumb  to  repMited  fumigations  with  tobacco, 
taking  care  to  have  the  foliage  dry,  the  smoke  cool»  and  not  give  an 
overdose. 

PeaehM  amd  Veetaiiaes — Luting  Early  Forced  Jriw.»For  very  early 
fordng  no  method  succeeds  better  tnan  a  fow  select  varieties  in  pots,  such 
as  Alexander  or  Waterioo^  Early  Louise,  Hale's  Barly,  ana  Stirling 
Castle  Peaches,  with  Advance,  Cardinal,  Rivers'  Early,  and  Lord  Napier 
Nectarinee.  These  afford  a  supply  of  fruit  during  a  period  of  four  to  dx 
weeks,  and,  if  only  •  fow  dishes,'  are  welcomed  in  April  and  May.  The 
trees  ehonld  now  have  the  wood  ripe  and  the  buds  plumped.  If  diey  are 
in  small  pots,  and  a  shift  is  considered  neoessary,  repotting  must  be 
attended  to  at  once,  whilst  the  leaves  are  on  the  trees,  being  content  with 
removing  the  loose  soil  and  drainaffs^  shortening  any  long  bare  roots,  and 
only  giving  such  pots  as  will  admit  of  about  an  inch  of  fkesh  soil  being 
rammed  tightly  ronnd  the  balls.  With  judicious  watering  the  trees  soon 
rseover  the  potting,  espedally  if  sprinkled  ocoadcnally,  and  shaded  from 
powerful  sun  for  a  few  hours  each  day  for  a  short  time ;  but  this  is  only 
necessary  in  Tcry  bright  weather,  and  when  the  roots  have  been  much 
interfered  with.  The  trses  shoidd  be  continued  under  glass  until  the 
leavee  are  all  dowti,  wheut  plsoed  on  and  plunged  in  ashes  outdoors^  they 
will  not  take  any  harm,  but  profit  by  the  oleansing  and  refreshing  autumnal 
rains,  and  be  in  condition  for  honsmg  early  in  December,  so  as  to  swell 
their  buds  gradudly,  and  be  in  flower  by  the  new  year  or  soon  after. 

The  planted  i  nt  trees  not  in  a  satisfactoij  eondition  should  be  lifted 
as  soon  as  the  foliage  gives  indications  of  nlling.  It  will  not  matter 
about  a  few  sappy  Utersls,  these  will  tend  to  the  fbrmation  of  roots. 
SoH  should  be  obtained  In  readiness  so  that  work  of  this  kind  can  be 
performed  with  the  utmost  promptitude.  Where  new  borders  have  to  be 
made  provide  dean  drainage  in  different  siaes — rough  for  the  bottom, 
sad  smaller  for  the  upper  piurt.  The  soil  may  oonust  of  any  good  loam, 
preferably  strong  and  calcareous,  nothing  being  better  than  the  top  3  or 
4  inches  of  an  dd  pasture  overlying  limestone  or  chalk,  and  if  inter- 
•psrsed  wiUi  ferruginous  gravd  or  flints  all  the  better.  Such  will  grow 
Peaebes  and  Nectarines  to  perfection  without  any  admixture  whatever. 
Ifi  however,  the  soil  be  lif^ht,  it  wiU  be  advisable  to  add  a  sixth  or  more 
of  mariy  clay  as  findr  divided  as  poinble,  preferably  dried  and  pounded. 
Anv  dradency  of  calBareous  matter  may  be  overoome  by  an  addition  of 
shsJk  to  light  soil*  and  of  old  mortar  rubbish  to  heavy  soil.    Ordinary 


garden  soil  may  have  a  cartload  of  wood  ashes  or  charred  refuse  added  to 
every  ten,  dways  avoiding  any  uncharred  portions. 

New  borders  must  have  efficient  drainage,  the  bottom  of  the  border 
being  concreted  if  the  soil  beneath  be  unfavourable,  or  better,  laid  with 
bricks  in  flat  and  run  with  cement,  the  border  being  enclosed  in  walls,  so 
as  to  oonfine  the  roots.  Drdns  must  be  prorided  with  proper  fdl  and 
outlet,  rabble  being  plaoed  over  them  a  foot  thick,  the  roaghest  at  the 
bottom  and  flnest  at  the  top,  and  if  oovered  with  a  layer  2  or  8  inohea 
thick  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  the  drainage  may  be  oonddered  sound  for  an 
indefinite  period.  A  border  one-third  the  width  of  the  trellis  will  be 
snffident  in  the  first  instance  for  young  trees  (two  or  thne  years  trained 
against  a  wall  or  under  gbus),  and  24  inches  depth  of  soil  is  ample.  The 
compost  should  be  made  firm,  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  healthy  and 
fruitful  bi  proportion  to  the  compactness  of  the  soil  This  has  spednl 
application  to  soils  indined  to  be  light  and  porous. 

3ucoe$9ion  £roiisM.-»Trees  that  ripened  their  crops  in  July  and  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month  should  have  the  wood  that  has  carriefl  fruit,  not 
bdng  extensions,  cut  awa^,  and  any  wood  not  required  for  next  year's 
bearing  or  for  ti^e  extendon  of  the  trees  also  removed.  Weakly  and 
exhausted  parts  ought,  as  fhr  as  posdble,  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  youngeir 
growths  given  advautM^  of  their  place.  This  will  maintain  a  suocesdon 
of  bearing  wood  capabb  of  producing  large  fruits,  admit  of  the  free  access 
of  light  and  dr.  and  of  the  deandng  of  the  foliage  by  water  or  an 
inflcctidde.  Air  should  be  admitted  to  the  foUest  posdble  extent  There 
must  be  no  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  giving  a  good  watering, 
if  neoessary,  or  trees  that  are  weakly  will  be  assisted  in  plumping  the 
buds  and  storing  nutrient  matter  with  liquid  manure. 

Trees  ripening  their  fruit  will  need  water  at  the  roots,  and  mdsture 
must  not  be  withheld  from  tlie  atmosphere,  an  oceasional  damping  of  the 
floor  or  border,  especially  on  fine  days,  being  necessary  for  the  benefit  of 
the  foliage.  If  the  wtiather  be  odd  and  wet  a  genial  warmth  in  the  pipes, 
espedallf  by  day,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  dionlation  6t  air,  will  be  neoeasary 
for  the  satisfactory  ripening  of  the  frait.  A  temperature  of  60*"  to  65^  at 
night  will  be  sufficient,  and  70"  to  75<»  by  day,  air  being  afforded  more  or 
less  constantly.  If  the  fruit  ripens  too  rapidly,  a  double  thickness  of 
herring  net  plaoed  over  the  rooNlights  will  break  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  not  only  retard  the  ripening,  but  insure  the  fruit  finishing  more 
satisfeotorily  than  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
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QuEBNLESs  Stocks. 

Bbfobb  destroying  any  surplus  queens  the  bee-keeper  may  have  it 
is  advisable  to  examine  all  the  colonies  in  the  apiary  to  asoertain  if 
each  is  beaded  by  a  fertile  queen.  It  is  much  easier  to  carry  out  thia 
operation  early  in  the  autumn  whilst  the  weather  is  warm  than  to 
leave  it  until  a  lower  temperature  prevails,  and  when  surplus  queens 
are  difficult  to  obtain.  Qaeenlewness  is  not  so  easy  to  detect  in  stiuw 
skeps  as  in  frame  hives,  but  if  the  bees  are  carrying  in  pollen  at  this 
season  it  is  a  pretty  sure  guide  that  there  is  brood  m  the  hive.  This 
cannot  always  be  depended  on,  but  if  the  akep  is  lifted  off  its  stand 
and  brood  is  observed  in  various  stages  of  devdopmeuty  the  stock  may 
be  relied  on  if  well  supplied  with  stores  to  throw  off  an  early  swarm 
the  following  spring. 

We  have  recently  examined  severd  stocks  in  frame  hives  whidi 
were  queenless.  But  in  each  instance  where  this. occurred  it  was 
nucleus  hives,  where  young  queens  had  been  reared*  that  were  in  this 
oondition,  an  unusual  number  of  young  queens  having  this  year 
fdled  to  become  fertilised,  and  have  disappeared.  It  is  a  wdl-known 
fact  that  young  queens  when  first  hatched,  and  previous  to  becoming 
fertilised,  fly  in  and  out  of  the  hives  similar  to  the  other  bees.  If  the 
hives  are  plaoed  near  to  each  other  they  often  foil  to  return  to  their 
proper  hive,  and  alight  on  the  floorboard  of  another  colony.  If  such 
is  the  case  they  are  at  once  seized  by  the  rightful  inmates  of  the  hive 
and  not  allowed  to  enter.  The  queen  is  seized  in  a  different  manner 
to  an  ordinary  bee,  and  balled.  In  this  manner  she  is  soon  destroyed, 
as  they  do  not  give  her  a  chance  to  escape.  Birds,  too,  often  take 
bees  whilst  on  the  wing,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  young  queens  are 
often  lost  whilst  taking  a  flight. 

Stocks  that  have  l^n  queenless  for  some  time  will  be  weak  in 
bees,  and  it  is  useless  introduchig  a  queen  to  a  weak  stock  at  this 
season  'unless  they  are  dso  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  other 
bees.   If  this  is  done  a  prosperous  colony  of  bees  may  soon  be  built  npb 

KiLLHia  Dbonbs. 

The  daughter  of  the  drones  has  been  delayed  much  longer  than 
usual  this  season.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fine  weaUier  that 
hacT  prevailed  and  the  late  flowering  of  the  White  Clover  and  other 
bee  herbage.  In  frame  hives  where  drone  breedii^  is  curtailed  this  is 
not  80  marked ;  but  in  some  straw  skeps  we  recently  saw  quite  half 
the  bees  were  dionee.  It  is  still  believ«d  in  some  districts  that  drones 
make  the  wax  and  the  worker  collects  Uxe  honey,  and  it  ia  somewhat 
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difBcult  to  make  some  old-fashioned  bee*keeperB  we  faaye  met  believe 
that  the  drone  is  the  male  bee,  and  directly  its  functions  are  oyer  and 
food  is  becoming  scarce  the  workers  turn  them  out  of  the  hive  and 
destroy  lliQm« 

One  sure  si^  ot  a  colony  having  a  fertile  queen  is  the  turning 
out  of  the  drones.  A  queenless  stock  never  kills  off  the  drones, 
although  they  may  be  cm  the  verge  of  starvation,  instinct  having 
taught  them  that  without  the  drones  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
a  fertile  queen.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  activity  of  the  bees 
after  a  queen  has  been  given  to  them  after  being  without  one  probably 
for  several  weeks,  instead  of  remaining  about  the  entrance  to  the 
hive  in  a  quiet  listless  manner.  The  drones,  too,  will  be  at  once 
killed  off.  During  the  past  few  days  we  have  united  some  driven 
bees  of  stocks  of  this  description;  the  following  morning  the  drones 
were  found  turned  out  on  the  alighting  board.  During  a  spell  of 
dull  weather  in  the  height  of  the  season  drone  brood  is  often  turned 
out  of  the  0(4l8,  but  is  replaced  again  directly  fine  weather  seta  in. 
— An  Enqlish  Beb-kebpbr. 


^%  All  oorreepondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to  ^'  The  Editob,**8,  &oae  Kill  mpad, 
IV^adawortli,  S-W.,  and  VOT  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
diapussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
.  are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Qazdening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post  If  information 
be  desired  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  bat  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nom  de  plumes  are  given 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

^rrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Qardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  oommunications  which,  for  any  reason*  cannot 
be  inserted. 

Oypripedivm  venustum  (/.  (7.  ^.).-~Th6  leaves  are  like,  if  not  thos® 
of,  the  species  named.  The  best  soil  for  it  is  a  mixCore  of  two  parts  good 
^peat,  one  part  of  chopped  t phagnum,  one  part  of  thoroughly  decayed  leaf 
monHl,  and  a  portion  of  sharp  silver  sand.  In  potting  an  fanportant 
point  for  ooaslderation  is  drainage.  This  must  be  thoroughly  effeetive, 
for,  as  the  plant  has  no  pseudo-bulbs  to  sattain  it,  it  must  not  be  dried 
off,  as  many  other  Orchids  are,  during  winter,  and  if  the  drainage  is 
defective  the  rooU  are  sure  to  decay  and  the  leares  shrivel.  Cypripediom 
venustum  is  a  eool-honses  species,  native  of  Nepaal,  and  flowers  dnring 
the  winter. 

Fear  Tree  Dying  (F.).— The  leavee  do  not  reveal  any  malignant 
mioro^rganisin,  and  the  wood  of  the  shoots  it  quite  sound,  also  the  pith  and 
*bark.  The  seat  of  the  disease  or  injury  causing  the  sudden  browning  and 
withering  of  the  leaves  is  situated  lower  down,  perhaps  at  the  junction  of 
stook  and  scion,  which  is  sometimes  aifeeted  by  a  fungus,  the  mycelium 
living  in  the  eambial  layer,  or  between  the  inner  bark  and  enter  wood, 
and  girdling  the  stem  of  the  soion  caoses  the  sadden  collapse  of  the 
foUase,  oommotf  y  termed  •'  fire  blight.''  This  has  been  regaided  as  due 
to  <' baetttria,"  bat  the  baeleria-Iike  Ofganisms  are  nothing  more  than 
the  organisms  by  whioh  the  Ihngns  prodvoes  a  ferment,  and  thns  breaks 
•down  fivuig  cells  or  tissne  of  the  host  plant.  An  excellent  example 
was  forwarded  to  us  last  season,  and  we  were  able  to  trace  the  work  of 
^he  fongus  in  the  junction  part  of  the  stoek  and  scion  till  the  latter 
was  girdled  and  the  tree  had  died,  apparently  liom  «<fire  blight." 
Sometimee,  however,  the  fhngns  attacks  the  roots  and  spreads  upwards 
in  the  stem  to  the  pohit  named  and  there  girdles  the  stem,  then  the 
tree  dies.  We  have  also  known  the  rooU  destroyed  by  an  overdoee  of 
liquid  manart,  when  the  foliage  suddenly  collapses.  In  some  instances, 
happily  uneommon,  similar  disaster  arises  from  pdsonoas  substances 
purposely  applied  by  evU'^isposed  persons^  bnt  of  that^  hi  this  ease,  we 
—  forM  ao  opinioB. 


Peaches  and  Veotarines  for  Early  and  Snoeefidonal  Houses  (^Practice), 
— Earlv  house— Peaches :  Hale's  Early  and  Royal  George  ;  Neotarines  : 
Early  Rivers  and  S  anwiok  Eirnge.  Suecestion  house— Peaehes :  ABec 
and  Bellegardeor  Dymond  ;  Nectarines  :  Lord  Napier  and  Pineapple. 

'Pruning  Ck>oieherries  and  Currants  (0.  i^.).  — The  bushes  should 
be  lert  alone  until  the  leaves  have  fallen,  then  they  must  be  pruned.  The 
old  Gooseberry  bushes  may  be  improved  by  thinning  the  branches 
Judiciously,  and  encouragin's;  young  wood  another  year.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  Cfnrrants,  especially  black,  it  not  being  possible  to  have  good 
fruit  without  young  wood.    They  also  require  liberal  manuring. 

Pruning  Clematis  Jaokmanni  (^Idevi), — The  only  thing  yon  can  do 
now  is  to  thin  the  bushy  growths,  so  as  to  secnre  thoroughly  ripened 
wood,  and  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  cut  the  growths  down  to  a  few 
buds  from  their  base.  By  this  procedure  you  ought  to  secure  plenty  of 
both  growth  and  flowers,  the  situation  being  open  or  well  exposed  to 
the  sun. 

<*  Scum''  from  a  Pond  for  Light  Osrden  Soil  (/.  A,  C,  C)* — The  scum 
like  a  green  seaweed,  which  blan.hes  when  dried,  would  be  valuable  for 
putting  on  light  garden  soil  as  manure,  when  decayed,  both  as  a  oonserver 
of  moisture  and  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  and  other  nutritive  elements.  We 
have  used  similar  after  mixing  with  lime,  one  part  best  chalk  or  limestone 
(not  magnesian),  freshly  burned  from  che  kiln,  to  twenty  parts  of  the 
»•  scum  "-conferva,  placing  the  latter  in  layers  about  4  inches  thick,  and 
sprinkling  the  lime  on  each  layer.  In  about  six  weeks  the  heap  was 
turned  top  to  bottom  and  outside  to  inside,  and  in  another  six  weeks  the 
compost  was  used  as  a  top-dressing  both  in  the  garden  and  on  grass  land. 
According  to  Dr.  Emil  Wolff,  the  *'  scum  "  contains  about  10  per  eent.  of 
soda  in  its  ashes,  and  2}  per  cent,  ot  chlorine,  the  latter  probably  com- 
bined with  the  soda  in  the  plant  as  common  salt,  hence  the  smell  of  salt. 
As  vegetable  mould,  it  would  probably  be  au  excellent  dressipir  for 
AsparsguB  beds.  We  have  found  nothing  better  for  these  than  the  d^hria 
of  the  rubbish  heap,  all  the  woody  portions  being  bnmed,  and  the  ashes 
mixed  with  the  oompost. 

Worms  in  Soil  (A.  X.  /.)  — ^The  white  worms  live  on  dead  and  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter,  and  perFonn  a  useful  office  in  the  economy  of  nature 
by  resolvine  organic  matter  more  speedily  into  ioorganio  eompounda— 
the  essential  food  of  plants.  They  are  also  a  osnse  of  **  sickness  **  in 
various  living  plants  by  sucking  the  root-hairs  and  tender  epidermal  root 
tissues,  setting  up  decay.  There  are  several  species  of  white  worms. 
Those  you  sent  in  the  leaf  mould  are  named  BocbytrtBU8)Buckholzi,  and 
attack  the  roots  of  Clover,  Peas,  and  other  leguminous  plants,  iJso 
Cucurbitaceae,  such  as  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Vegetable  Marrows. 
They  are  about  as  large  to  the  unaided  eye  as  eelworms  are  when  seen 
by  the  aid  of  a  lens  enlarging  200  diameters,  or  about  1)  inch  in  lenrth. 
Air-slaked  lime,  which  is  only  partially  carbonate  of  llsse,  not  quite l&e 
chalk  or  whiting,  will  kill  them,  but  not  in  the  proportion  of  a  6-ineh 
potful  to  a  barrowload  of  soil,  or  about  1  per  cent,  1  in  tOO,  for  the 
lime  scarcely  permeates  through  so  large  a  mass,  while  it  lose4  caastietty 
rapidly  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  organic  matter  present.  Two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  we  And  necessary,  but  as  this  may  be  injurious  to 
some  plants,  we  frequently  seald  the  mould  some  time  in  advance  of  using, 
and  tnus  destroy  all  eontained  peits.  Lime  water  is  also  effective, 
saturating  the  soil.  The  white  worms  have  no  connection  with  eelworms, 
except  as  belonging  to  the  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  oalled 
Vermes  or  Annelida. 

Hydrangea  horteniis  (J^/oH:s^).^We  presume  yon  mean  the  growing 
of  this  plant  In  a  dwarf  state  for  producing  one  6ne  head  of  flowers. 
There  are  two  ways  :— 1,  Cuttings  taken  in  spring  from  yonng  growths 
that  are  not  bearing  flowers,  inserting  them  In  small  pots  singly,  and 
plunged  in  a  close  warm  fhiine.  When  rooted  the  plants  are  hardened, 
grown  in  low  houses  or  pits  during  the  summer,  and  well  ripened  in 
the  autumn  by  exposure  outside.  2,  Let  the  old  plants  grow  all  the 
season,  and  in  August  select  the  tops  of  the  mofit  promising— the  strongest, 
sturdiest,  and  most  prominent  shoots ;  make  these  into  cntiings,  wnich 
fnsert  singly  in  3-tnch*pots,  and  plunge  in  a  little  bottom  heat,  but 
not  in  an  enclosed  frame.  The  object  is  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
roots  only,  and  when  the  cuttings  are  rooted  graduallv  harden,  and 
expose  the  plants  to  fhU  sunshine  and  plenty  of  air  in  the  autumn,  to 
insure  thorough  ripening.  When  the  leaves  fade  water  should  be  with- 
held, and  the  plants  kept  dry  (but  not  so  drv  as  to  oause  shrivelling  of 
the  wood)  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  plunged  in  a  frame,  all  the  winter. 
About  February,  or  earlier  if  desired,  they  are  trsnsferred  to  5  or  6-inch 
pots,  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of  about  55*^.  The  plants  quickly  start 
into  growtn,  and  the  shoots  soon  show  the  emb.*yonic  flower  heads  that 
have  been  formed  in  the  buds  the  previous  season,  the  corymb  of  flowers 
usually  appearing  after  the  formation  of  the  fourth  pair  of  leaves.  All 
Uie  plants,  however,  do  not  show  for  flower,  as  they  may  not  have  been 
sufRoientbr  strong,  bnt  they  will  do  so,  if  at  all,  at  the  fourth  pafar  of 
leaves.  These  non-flowering  plants  may  either  be  thrown  away  or  kept 
for  flowering  another  year.  The  late  summer-rooted  cuttings  produce 
useful  dwarf  flowering  plants  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  not  exceeding 
1  foot  in  height.  Spring-rooted  euttings  grown  in  pots  for  the  next  year 
are  much  stronger  and  taller  in  proportion.  By  the  methods  given  the 
old  plants  are  thrown  away  after  flowering,  unless  required  for  bnsh 
speamens  or  for  supplying  cuttings,  when  they  may  be  evt  down, 
repotted,  and  grown  tn  pots,  or  be  planted  out  in  the  open  air.  A  new 
stock,  therefore,  should  be  propagated  annually.  When  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots  copious  supplies  of  water  are  needed  as  gtowth  proceeds, 
with  occasiona]  applications  of  clear  soot  water,  for  securing  noh  green 
foliage  and  supporting  noble  heads  of  flowers. 


n 
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Ikrly  T»g«taUM  Ott  TnU  Borden  (ScoUunif).— It  ii  mora  or  1«m  drtri- 
DMl  to  frnit  traes  to  Drop  th«  tMrdvn  with  early  PotaloM,  CftbbtmM, 
mnd  othar  orop*  :  bnt  we  have  pnctited  it  Tor  umi;  jeira,  and  bad  food 
oropa  of  both  regatable*  and  fruit«.  Tho  tfaing  ii  not  U>  dlatnrii  the  rcrata 
bj  cropiui^  (00  naar  th*  tteiDs  of  the  fruit  tree*,  and  monnre  for  the 
v(«M>ble  oTop*  liberaUy,  but  not  too  exeeeelTelj,  ■□  aa  to  indno*  nnk 
gtowtb  in  the  fnilt  treei  isd  poor  oropi  of  frvlt. 

~  ■-'        {W.  K.  S.^).^^Mt  of  the  plaotl  cuW- 

— J    t_  — I.: i._r„^  YMieiiee  on  ■ 

ir  thej  can  be  the 

moat  qniolily  etoWb  to  f-  NrTioeatila  >ii*.  Cnttingg  are  not  difflcnit  to 
root,  and  owD-root  plaoLe  ore  uiually  tbe  dwarteit  in  halHk  ^  The 
cnttiap  (hould  be  mads  from  joung  or  this  leaeon'i  growth,  wbiob  ia 
Bov  laOleienlly  Arm  for  tbe  purpoer.  They  oogbt  to  be  about  3  inchn 
looc,  CBt  to  a  joint,  and  (be  lowar  !«■>«(  trimmed  off.  A  belt-slasi 
wtlT  be  neede'l  for  Mweriag  (hem,  and  tbe  pot  nied  ahould  be 
joit  large  enoogh  to  eoeloie  this  iniide  of  thi>  rim.  We§l  drain  tbe 
pot,  Ell  firmlj  with  landy  p-^at.  and  Gniih  with  u  thick  inrTaoing  of 
ailrer  aand.  Iniert  Ihe  catlings  thickly,  taking  care  tbaE  they  loach 
the  bottom  oT  the  hole*,  and  to  fix  them  firmly,  then  siTe  water  tbrongb 
a  Sue  roee  and  cover  with  tbe  bell-glaai.  A  gentle  beat,  or  from  SS°  to 
60°,  ia  neeewary.  and  the  cuttinge  mnit  be  carefully  iboded.  After  they 
are  rooted,  whfoh  it  a  *k>«  proceii,  remore  Ibem  to  a  eooli-r  houea.  and 
l^redBaUy  renOTa  tbe  bell-glau.  Pot  aingly  in  thamb  pola,  and  keep 
them  in  a  clou  frame  till  tbej  bare  rooted  Into  the  ireih  soil  (floe  peat 
and  aand),  pinch  out  their  point*,  and  keep  them  iteaiflly  growing,  a 
larger  ahin  bring  ftiren  ai  needed. 

Smba  In  Bupteirlei  (/DurwymtniV — Veu  iboaldbsTeuntipecimene. 
Tbe  inaeet  that  ie  found  in  (he  lafTal  itale  in  Lhefmltof  the  Beapberry  it 

Erobably  the  grub  or  larva  of  the  Riipberry  beetle  (Byturna  lomentoen*). 
t  often  oBOM*  great  haToo,  lometlmes  deitroying,  or  readering  the 
whole  crop  worthlee*.  The  beetle  ia  about  one-iixth  of  an  Inch  long  by 
half  aa  much  broad,  reddish  brown,  coTered  wilh  grey  pubeacenee;  eyea 
bladu  limba  dnil  yellow.  Tbe  bmalee  bore  bolei  in  the  flower  bud*,  and 
the  larrn  Iitb  in  the  fhut,  which  generally  ripena.  When 
'[(of  the  bark 


larrfB  abeller  tbemaeWea  inarackaof 


n  the  £a*plierry  ooneaand 


.  ,...  .      _  ..   .  io  depotit  their  egg*.  Then  ia  thai ^ 

tbena.  Sheet*  *prMd  on  ^e  ground  in  the  daytime  and  tbe  plant*  afaaken 
orer  ikea  after  dark  oaptnre  great  number*,  but  ao***  ni*  aballow  wooden 
tnya  ameored  with  Koa  tar  ronnd  the  aid**,  whiob  prtrMit*  the  eeoope  of 
Iheiaaeola,  the  tr»yi  bainc  placed  under  the  buihe*,  whiob  are  ibahen 
ana  them  after  djirk.  The  JDaecti  thu*  captured  are  eaeily  killed  by 
poorlsg  boiling  water  on  them  in  the  traji.  The  female*,  howsTar, 
eometime*  remain  on  the  plant*  by  day,  hence  ibeeta  ihoutd  be  ipread 
on  the  grooBd  without  diBlurbtng  the  plant*,  and  the  bnahe*  than  sharply 
*b*ken,  whiob  will  eanae  them  to  f*ll  on  tbe  aheela,  where  tlwy  can 
nadilT  be  eaptnred  and  deetroyed,  a*  tbej  are  better  eeen  by  daylight 
than  umplight.  Generally  the  beetles  harbour  bj  day  nodar  dodi,,  and 
are  very  fond  of  hidiiiB  under  piece*  of  old  tree  bark.  Th**e  laid  on  the 
ground  and  eeen  to  duly  in  tbe  spring  are  a  good  mean*  of  riddance. 
"Dm  catching  ahonld  eommeace  directly  tbe  Satrer  bud*  appear,  and  be 
GontinDcd  until  most  of  (be  fruit  is  eeL  The  fbrtiliied  fpmale*  are  mort 
aboftdain  when  the  flower*  are  showing  colour,  but  they  feed  on  tbe 
planli  before  tiiat  time,  and  that  1*  tbe  ^me  to  *et  about  their  dealnictloD 
■t  night. 

■aaua  of  lUnti. — We  oifly  nudertake  to  name  ip«eiM  of  ooltirated 
plant*,  not  wild  Bower*,  or  rarietiea  that  have  originated  tmm  aeeda  oad 
termed  floriat*'  Bowen.  Flowering  *peeiniena  ore  neoeanry  of  flo'irering 
^•■t*.  Mid  V«m  itouiia  thonld  haa  apore*.  Spedmen*  ahoidd  arrive  bi 
%  frMh  state  in  *aanre1y  tied  firm  boxea,  Thiii  paper  boset  onire  in  a 
* ' Slightlr  damp  DOM,  *oft  green  iraaa,  (ff  leaie*  (Dm  the 


in  the  beat 


beat  poeldng,  dry  wool  or  paper  the  woraL 

eowdltioa  Ibat  ore  so  oloeely  or  firmly  packed  \a  eoft  green  fl 

M  feBain  unmoTed  by  ahaUng.    No  •pecimeu*  ahould  be  m  ..  .. 

the  poat  office  orer  Sunday,  on  which  day  there  ia  no  delivery  of  poatol 
matter  in  Louden.  UpeonneDa  in  portJally  filled  boxes  ore  invariably 
injarsd  or  apoiled  by  being  doihed  to  and  fro  In  troniiL  Not  moi«  than 
^  specimen*  oaa  be  named  at  onoe,  and  the  number*  shoald  be  viaible 
without  untying  the  ligature*.  It  being  often  difGcult  to  eeporate  tbem 
when  the  paper  i*  damp.  (A.  W.\—\,  Galeop.i*  Tetrabit ;  S,  Crlnum 
omatule  t  S,  Biplacu*  giulinoiut  ;  4.  Gypuphila  elegani.  (.Anunteur 
Btader), — 1,  Kaulfbasia  amelloidei ;  3,  Ophiopogon  ^buran  variegalum  ; 

3,  Lllium  laomfoliua*  robrum  ;  -t,  Spinea  Menziesi ;  5.  Sedum  pulehellam ; 
6,  Fochaia  prooumbeD*.  (G.  H,  £.). — 1,  OymDogrammaobryiopbylla; 
2,  AdloDtnm  rubellom  ;  S,  Fieri*  serrulatacriatata)  4,  Lygodium  aeaodea* 
(jmonioa);  5, Pulypodium  aurenm  ;  6, Aepleoium  hulUltrum.  (^W.O.C.). 
—1.  Salaginella  cmsia;     3,  S.  denliculaia      "    *     -       —    '    -  ' 

4,  Odoatoi^aMnB  erispn*,  very  poor  fom. 


,    3,   Lostrea  filix-fccuioa ; 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Bnll,  Cheleeo.— ^BOe; 

Slwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N-Y.—StrottbtrriM  and  Bulba, 

W.  Prooow  t  Sod*,  Cbiiwick. — Bvlbt. 

E.  H.  Krelag*  k  Son,  Raorlem,  HoUand.— SeO*. 

J.  B.  PMtrson  Jt  Sons,  Lowdham   Nurseries  Notliagham. — Autwrn 

"L.  Spae-Va>demieulen,  Obant— if^xcKif  Trade  Lbt. 

SuttM  A  Son*.  Beullng.— ddOi. 

.T.  Veiteh  *  Son*,  L(d„  Oheliea.— fuOx,  StratATrit. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Ausdst  16th. 

ATBBAOE  WHOLESALE  PBIC^.— FBUIT. 

a.d.  *.■) 

Melon*       each     lOloSI 

„      Book     „      2  0  4  1 

KecUnnsa,  per  doi.        ...80  61 

Pea«lie*.petdos B  0  12  ( 

Pear*,  C.Iifoir 


Apple*,  EDglitb,  per  aieve  2  0  d 

Chcrrie*,  laieve;      9  0  14  0 

.,  cooking,  *ieTe  of  S4  lb*.  4  D  6  0 

Currant*,  red,  per  uevs  ...  5  0  6  0 

„          black,  per  aieve  6  0  6  0 

Figa,  green,  per  doi.       ...  a  0  GO 

Oooeeberrie*,  aieve il  9  0  0 

Qreengagei,)Kiior401o4S  13  S3 

Orapea.  blaok    0  6  SO 

Lemon*,  case    14  0  SO  0 

Greengages,  Frencfa,  lieve  9  0  IS  0 


1  Williai 


I,  doz.  punnet*    6  0      9  0- 


AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRICE S.—TBOKTABLEB. 


Leeka,  bunch  . 
Leitnce,  doi.  , 
M  uKbrnonia.  lb.... 

Hustaid  andCrtei., 

Onion*,  bag,  about  1  cwL 
Paraley,  do*,  bunohea    ... 

Pe*s,  per  bushel      

Potauea,  new,  owt. 

8baUoi*,lb 

Spinaoh,  per  boihel 

Tomato**,  per  doi.  lb*.  ... 

Turnips,  bunch 

TegeEable   Harrow*,  doz. 


„       Lonitpodi,  I  buahsl 
„       Scarlet,    iieve      .., 

Beet,  Bed,  doi 

Gabbiigr*,  per  tally 

Carmw,  per  doz 

Ganlifloweri,  doi 

Celery,  n'tw,  per  bundle  ... 

Cucumber*,  dot 

EndiTc,  do*.     

Herb*,  bunch   


ATERAQE  WHOLESALE    PSIOEB.-CDT  FLOWERS. 

s.d. 

Uargnerltes,  do*,   buob*.  8  0 1 

Uignonette,  doz.  bunches  4  0 

Uonthretla,  per  buncb    ...  I  0 

Orohida,  var.,  do*,  bloom*  3  0 

Pelargoniums,  do*,  bnob*.  4  0 

Rose*  (indoor),  do* iO 

„    Bed,  d« ,.  1  0 

„    Tea,  white,  do*.     ...  1  fi 

„    Tellow,  dot.  (Perlee)  i  0 

„    Bafranc.  do* t  0 

Bmilai,  bunoh S  0 


AipsiaguB,  Fern,  bunoh...  1  0 

CamstiDni,  13  bloom*    ...  1  0 

Buahui*,  doz 1  0 

Qardeniaa,  dos 1  6 

Qeraniom,    losrlet,    do*. 

bnohs 4  0 

liUum  Haniai,  IQ  bloom*  8  0 

„  longiflcrum,  12  blooms  4  0 

Lil^oftbeTalieT.lSspray*  0  0 
Maidenbsir     Fern,    d<a. 


PLANTS  IK  POTS. 


Arbor  Titn,  var,,  do*. 
Aspidistra,  doz. 
Aipidtttra,  ipedmen 

Ontfins,  do* 

Diwwna  liridis,  doi. 
Erica  variou*,  doi.  ... 
Buouymus,  var.,  doi. 
Evargieens,  var.,  doi. 
Ferns,  Tsr.,  doz.  ... 
„  small,  100  ... 
Flewe      ' 


..    6  0to86  0 

..  18  0  se  0 

,.  16  0  20  0 

,.  1!  0  13  0 

„  18  0  SO  0 

,.  12  0  SO  0 

..    9  0  18  0 

,.  80  0  EO  0 

..    SO  IS  0 

,.    4  0  IB  0 

,.    4  0  18  0 

,.4  0  8  0 


Foli*^  plants,  var., 
Fucbsia*,  doi.  ...    .. 

Heliotropes,  do*.     .. 

Hydrangea*      

Luium  Hairisi,  dot. 


Palm*,  in  var.,  ea*h 

„      apeeimen*     

Pelargoaiums,  scsriet,  do*. 


each    1  Otob  0 


Bedding  out  plant*  in  variety  from  Be.  doz. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  PUZZLE. 

Well,  we  will  call  it  "difficulty."  Wlwt  is  the  chief  difficulty 
which  coofroDts  the  former  at  the  prssent  day  ?  It  !■  not  the  difflcnlty 
of  moklDg  ends  mast ;  it  is  not  that  of  keeping  Ilia  live  stock  healthy 
and  tbriviog.  No ;  it  ia  that  of  getting  the  work  of  the  fortn  done  at 
oU — that  il  to  say,  in  a  workEcanlike  way.  Tbe  qiteitioo  f£  ooat,. 
which  ID  other  bauneaMs  ii  the  first  ooosideratitm,  ha^  here  to  take 
a  Moond  place,  but  in  itself  ii  a  niatter  aeriou*  enough,  for  if  the- 
labourer  were  to  take  bis  wages  out  in  Wheat  to-day  at  market 
price  he  would  receive  three  tjmes  at  much  per  week  as  he  would  havs^ 
done  forty  years  ago. 

The  price  of  Wheat  baa  fallen  more  than  any  agricvltorBl 
commodity,  but  other  article*  have  decliood  in  price  aa  well,  aod  we- 
fano?  that  a  oalculatioD  of  the  pDrchaaing  power  of  the  wages  of  tbe 
farm  labourer  would  show  a  vary  Btartliog  contrait  to  atich  a  od» 
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forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Almoit  oTeryilung  he  has  to  boy  is  50  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  at  that  period,  whereas  the  fturmers*  share  of  the 
produce  of  the  farm  being  in  kind,  not  in  cash,  when  tamed  into  the 
latter  very  neoessary  material  is  foand  to  be  somewhat  of  a  rtd^ictio 
ad  abturdwn.  If  we  take  as  an  example  a  tyj^cal  arable  larm» 
20  per  cent,  grass,  and  put  the  produce  at  a  fkirly  good  estimate  as 
follows : — 

1855-65  1899 

Wheat  1  qr.  per  acre £2  15    0     ...  £1     6    0 

Barley  Iqr.    „      „    1  15    0    ...     1     6    0 

Maiton40lbt.„      , 1     3    4     ...     1     1     8 

Beef25lb8.     ,,      , 0  16    8     ...     0  12    6 

Wool91bfl.     .,      0  13     6     ...     0     5    9 

PorkUlbt. 0    6    6     ...     0     6    6 


•« 


£7  10     0 


£4  17     5 


Here  we  show  a  gross  depreciation  per  acre  of  £2  128.  4d.,  or  35  per 
cent.,  and  unless  our  fig^ores  are  in  error  the  £Eirmer  is  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  burden  of  depression. 

But  all  this  is  entirely  apart  from  the  question  which  we  at  first 
raised,  that  of  the  actual  supply  of  labour,  cheap  or  dear.  The  fact 
is  that  useful  farm  hands  cannot  be  had,  althoagh  the  wages  offered 
are  in  money  value  higher,  and  in  purchasing  yalue  immensely  higher, 
than  those  formerly  paid.  How  is  it  ?  .  Well,  for  one  thing  there  is 
▼ery  little  female  labour  in  the  fields  nowadays.  England  has  become 
such  a  mass  of  mansions  and  villa  residences  that  the  supply  of 
domestic  serTants  has  run  short,  and  no  wonder,  when  we  see  all  the 
smartest  girls  from  the  lower  middle  classes  working  at  the  desk,  the 
telegraphic  instrument,  or  the  typewriter.  The  girls  from  the  lower 
classes  can  now  obtain  situfttions  in  towns  at  good  wages,  and  do  not 
need  to  give  a  reference.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  are  none 
left  in  the  country  ? 

It  is  this  dearth  of  female  and  child  labour  that  accentuates  and 
makes  so  serious  the  absence  of  skilled  men.  We  do  not  mean  that 
we  would  go  back  to  the  days  when  4:d.  per  day  was  the  top  wage 
for  the  crow  tenter  ;  but  now  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  keep  the  rooks 
from  his  new  sown  grain  may  have  to  pay  14d.  for  a  tenter,  and  may 
have  much  difiSculty  in  obtaining  one  at  that  price.  The  schools  are 
made  so  pleasant  to  the  children,  and  they  are  taught  so  many  interest- 
ing things,  that  they  are  loth  to  leave  their  schoolmaster  for  the  open 
air  and  freedom  of  the  fields,  even  when  pressed  to  do  so  by  the 
parents  anxious  for  their  children  to  be  earning  a  livelihood. 

No  doubt  there  is  much  to  be  commended  in  this,  and  from  one 
point  of  view  Sir  John  Gorst  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Board  of 
Education  deserve  well  of  their  country ;  but  how  is  the  farmer  to 
get  hijB  work  done  ?  How  is  the  labourer  to  be  retained  in  the 
village  ? 

The  energies  of  the  Education  Department  are  now  directed 
towards  the  extension  and  improvement  of  secondary  education,  and 
the  Gramnuir  and  other  local  middle-class  schools  are  to  be  subsidised 
and  brought  into  touch  with  the  red  tape  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
No  doubt  this  will  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  lawyers,  parsons,  doctors,  and  such  like,  of  whom  we 
already  have  too  large  a  supply;  but  it  will  not  do  anything  to 
help  the  farmer  in  his  search  for  skilled  artisans  of  the  farm,  but 
will,  on  the  contrary,  still  further  encourage  rural  depopulation. 
People  will  no  doubt  say,  You  have  had  gratis  the  advantages  of 
technical  education  as  administered  by  the  County  Councils,  and  the 
village  people  have  made  such  poor  use  of  their  opportunities  that 
the  money  has  been  diverted  to  the  towns,  who  better  appreciate 
it  But  the  great  drawback  to  the  utility  of  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Act  lay  in  the  prohibition  [of  its  application  to  elementary 
schools,  and  if  in  the  future  any  effort  is  to  be  made  to  teach  the 
pec^le  how  to  remain  in,  and  make  the  best  of,  rural  England  ^^the 
first  lessons  must  be  given  at  the  village  schools.  '• 

We  must  cease  to  cram  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  village  with 
knowledge  only  suitable  for  town  life ;  but  havmg  taught  the  three 
R's,  and  trained  the  mind  to  habits  of  thought  and  reflection,  we 
must  take  a  lesson  from  our  continental  neighbours,  and  form  an 
agricultural  side  to  the  school  by  sending  the  master  or  some  other 


properly  qualified  teacher  into  the  fields  with  his  class,  to  give  his 
pupils  practical  instruction  in  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  teach  them 
how  to  use  those  forces  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  others. 

Impressions  thus  stamped  on  the  youthful  mind  would  be  far 
mora  lasting  and  &r-reaohing  than  any  that  can  be  acquired  later 
by  attending  Intermittent  courses  of  technical  lectures.  The  puinls 
will  have  been  taught  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  and  hear  with 
their  own  ears,  and  not  to  depend  for  knowledge  on  the  text-book 
and  the  daily  paper. 

[The  remarks  of  our  able  coa  djntor  on  appropriate  education  in 
rural  districts  are  excellent.  For  years  past  much  of  the  teaching 
imparted  in  village  schools  has  been  inappropriate;  but  apart  from  that 
the  present  scarcity  of  labour  is  in  no  small  measure  traceable  to 
another  caase,  the  effects  of  which  were  not  foreseen  in  the  old 
prosperity  days,  that  were  then  mistakenly  thought  would  endure 
for  ever.] 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Harvest  is  now  quite  general ;  the  dry  weather  and  best  have  ripened 
off  the  oom  very  rapidly,  and  some  of  the  Barley  too  qaickly.  It  rubs 
out  a  nice  bright  sample,  but  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  small.  Binders 
are  at  work  almost  everywhere.  A  thirty  mile  journey  through  an  early 
district  took  as  psst  aoores  of  fields  reoently  reaped,  and  we  only  saw  one 
which  had  not  been  done  with  a  binder.  Fanners  have  no  ehoice,  for 
extra  men  cannot  be  had.  Trade  is  good  in  the  towns,  and  men  cannot 
be-  spared,  whilst  the  immigrant  Irish  are  mnch  less  nomeroos  than 
formerly.  Either  matters  at  home  most  have  improved  or  the  competition 
of  the  strinx-binder  has  been  too  strong  for  them. 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  harvest  field  which  we  do  like  to  see  well 
done,  and  that  is  the  stocking  of  the  sheaves.  When  stocks  are  well 
made  they  seldom  get  very  wet,  and  at  least  it  takes  rain  a  long  time  to 
penetrate  them.  The  stocks  not  only  look  better  when  placed  in  straight 
even  lines,  but  mneh  running  to  and  fto  is  saved  when  the  carting  day 
oomes.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  make  the  stocks  too  long.  If  rain  comes  the 
end  sheaves  get  wetted  the  most  and  take  longest  to  get  dry,  so  the 
longer  the  stock  and  the  fewer  the  namber  of  comer  sheaves  the  better. 

Last  week  Turnips  were  in  a  parlons  state.  We  saw  many  fields  full  of 
withering  leaves  lying  down  to  die  ;  fortanately  the  wind  became  cooler, 
and  after  a  couple  more  days  we  had  a  beantiful  nightfs  rain,  whieh 
revived  things  wonderfdlly.  The  land  is  now  almost  if  not  quite  as  dry 
as  ever,  and  we  are  longing  for  more  rain  notwithstanding  the  harvest. 
As  a  fset  a  nice  rain  on  the  Barley  stocks  would  do  them  good,  and 
make  the  Barley  malt  better. 

The  Aagast  lamb  fairs  are  here,  and  trade  is  very  bad.  No  wonder, 
as  the  root  prospect  is  so  poor.  (jk>od  nseful  lambs  can  be  bought  at  i&l 
per  head.  No  one  dare  fpeculate,  for  fog  and  old  pasture  are  dear,  and 
there  is  only  a  poor  growth  after  the  mown  seeds.  Many  flookmasters 
are  anxious  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  next  eight  weeks. 

The  Lincoln  annual  ram  fair,  fixed  a .  month  earlier  than  usual, 
ended  in  a  regular  slump,  half  the  animals  having  been  passed,  and 
those  lold  realised  about  half  the  price  of  last  year.  The  invincible  Mr. 
Dudding  made  an  average  of  £75  each  for  five  sheep,  and  was  the  only 
one  with  an  increased  average. 

[A  sum  of  £375  for  five  sheep  does  not  indicate  particularly  bad 
times,  as  times  go,  for  Mr.  Dudding,  though  we  very  well  remember  one 
animal  realising  £300.  J 


College  of  Aoricultube,  Downton,  Salisbuby. — The  summer 
session  ot  this  College  terminated  on  Thursday,  August  10th,  when  the 
following  awards  were  made : — ^The  Oollege  diploma  after  two  years* 
restdenoe  and  passing  in  all  subjects  taught,  to  Peroival  Horlbntt,  Dee 
Cottage,  Queen's  Ferry,  and  T.  S.  Bliss,  Queensbury,  Cobham,  Surrey. 
The  College  sobolarship  of  £15,  to  H.  Hineks,  Terrace  House,  Kiehmond, 
Yorks.  The  Reginald  Bles  prize  (£10),  to  John  Benson,  Hamage, 
Shrewsbury.  The  Wrightson  prize  (£10),  to  O.  F.  C.  Yarborough,  Camps- 
mount,  Doncaster.  Certificates  of  practical  profioienoy,  to  Huributt  and 
Bliss.  The  foUowinft  prizes  were  also  awarded :— To  H.  B.  Board, 
Farley,  Westerham,  Kent,  for  agriculture,  chemistry,  buildiog  construe- 
tion,  veterinary  science,  botany,  collection  of  grasses,  and  collection  of 
farm  weeds.  To  J.  Benson,  for  agriculture,  chemistry,  practical 
ohemistiy,  surveying  and  levelling,  building  construction,  veterinary 
soienoe,  and  botanv.  To  A.  D.  Philips,  of  Heybridge,  Tean,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  for  agriculture,  praotieal  chemistry,  veterinary  sdence,  and 
botany.  To  K.  B.  F.  Foyster,  All  Saints*  Rectory,  Hsstings,  for 
chembtry  and  attention  to  farm.  To  T.  S.  Bliss,  for  practieal  cheniiitry, 
surveying  and  levelling,  and  knowledge  of  live  stock.  To  W.  D.  Heskett, 
The  HolUes,  Penrith,  for  surveying  and  levelling  and  building  construc- 
tion. To  H.  Hincks,  for  collection  of  grasses.  To  P.  Hurlbntt,  for 
milking  and  waggon  driving.  To  M.  £  Heath,  29,  Warrior  Square, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  for  attention  to  farm.  To  F.  B.  Tomt,  Crosswood 
House,  East  Molesey,  for  attention  to  farm. 
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THE    PASSING    SUMMER. 

OW  that  KardcDB  ere  full  of  tbe  ^iet^  of  the 
Dahlia  and  the  hundred  and  one  half-hardy 
fiowera  with  which  the  gardensr  csa  fill  hia  beda  - 
■nd  bordera  with  blazing 'colours,  the  leaier  bright- 
oeM  of  the  hardy  planta  aeema  eclipsed.  It  is  sorter 
— dare  oneuy — lees  meretiicioui,  and  less  alluring?  ' 
The  best  season  ia  oyer,  and  we  begin  to  aee  the  - 
soft,  soothing  colours  of  the  Starworta  appear — 
tree  harbingers  of  the  quiet  season.  Yet  tberc  is^ 
biightness  enough  if  we  provide  ourselves  with  thO' 
beat  fiowers  of  tbe  time. 

The  great  annual  Sunflowers  are  leas  often  »eet> 
now  that  the  ultra  "ffiethetic"  cycle  has  ran  its 
course.  Fine  aa  they  bib,  their  Histara  of  perennial 
habit  have  their  beautiee  aa  well,  and  have  merit»  . 
of  their  own.  Now  is  their  time  of  glory;  now  - 
the  day  when  they  give  their  varied  blooms  lo  - 
fill  the  gardens  with  go]<?.  Very  beautiful  are 
such  single-flowered  Sunflowers  ae  nelianthns 
decapetalu?,  H.  mulllfloius  or  Helianthua  rigidus — 
better  known  still  as  Barpalium  ngidum.  The  dry. 
weather  baa  checked  the  opening  of  H.  His* 
Mellish,  but  the  Tain  now  falling,  and  welcome  to- 
all  save  the  harvester  and  the  holiday  maker,  will, 
soon  bring  it  into  flower.  The  naw  SunSower,.. 
ralaed  at  Rothesay,  and  named  Daniel  Dewar,  ia 
honour  of  one  of  our  best  informed  hardy  plante- 
men,  is  here,  but  will  not,  one  fears,  bloom  thi» 
year.  Then  there  are  the  double  fenns,  such  a» 
H.  multiflorus  plenns,  H.  Globe  d'Or,  and  a  few 
Others,  which  alwaya  please.  Fiue,  too,  iit  its  own 
way,  though  somewhat  tall  for  my  taste,  is  the 
double  Bndbeckia  laciniata  Golden  Glow.  Though 
not  a  Sunflower,  it  is,  to  those  unacquainted  with 
flowers,  sufficiently  like  one  to  be  so  called  by 
them.  In  strong  rich  Eoil  it  assamea  almost 
gigantic  proportions  in  height,  and  Its  flowers  are  . 
finer  than  in  our  light  dry  garden. 

From  this  miique  Kudbechia  we  paea  aaturaliy 
to  tbe  others,  which  form  part  of  the  Ireasura  of 
Less  novel  than  Golden  (How,  yet 
perhapa  even  more  liked,  are  the  purple -flowered 
Rudbeckies  known  as  R.  laciniata  and  R.'  purpurea. 
With  their  high  cone-liko  centrus,  and  long, 
Ko.  20»,— Vol.  CI.,  Out  SimiBs, 
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drooping  rays,  their  distinct  appearance  and  colour  give  them  high 
Tftlne  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  of  the  cult  of  hardy  flowers. 
Then  there  are  the  pretty  R.  tom^tosa  and  the  ever- valued  R. 
tpeciosa,  with  others  of  greater  or  lesser  worth. 

Ere  we  wander  far  from  the  Rudbeckias  or  Coneflowers  we  must 
pause  for  a  moment  to  look  at  some  of  the  Ileleniums,  whose  tasselled 
blooms  help  to  make  up  the  gold  of  the  autumn  days.  Pretty  and 
Taloable  as  H.  autumnale,  H.  pumilum,  and  H.  Bolanderi,  lighter 
than  these  and  more  elegant,  are  the  Coreopsis,  whose  grace  is,  in 
rome  species  at  least,  apparent  to  all.  One  species  the  writer  has 
Admired  since  he  first  saw  it  nigh  upon  a  score  of  years  ago.  This  is 
C.  verticillata,  whose  elegant  foliage  combined  with  its  pretty  flowers 
makes  it  one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  autumn  composites.  Fine,  too,  is 
C.  moDstrosus,  a  variety  of  either  C.  lanceolata  or  C.  auricnlata.  It 
is  sn  unhappy  use  of  language  which  applies  to  so  pretty  a  flower  the 
word  "monstrous.'*  It  is  grossly  ioapplicable,  though  the  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  thet  type  from  whence  it  comes.  We  have,  also, 
the  very  beautiful  C.  grandi flora  whose  only  fault  in  our  eyes  is  that  it 
19  often  too  short-lived,  and  needs  to  be  grown  from  seed  to  keep  up 
•ne's  stock. 

Leaving  the  Coreopsis  we  are  drawn  to  the  Anthemises  or 
Camomiles,  whose  best  blooms  are,  perhaps,  over,  but  which,  if  kept 
cut  back,  will  give  fresh  flowers  till  the  hand  of  winter  touches 
it  with  its  icy  grasp.  The  thought  of  them  now  ^transports  one  in 
fancy  to  the  famous  garden  at  Edge  where,  in  front  of  a  hedge,  the 
writer  once  saw  a  line  of  the  Anthemises  in  gallant  array,  a  row  of 
starry,  golden  flowers,  a  sight  which,  once  seen,  elevated  the  flower  to 
n  higher  place  in  one's  estimation.  More  gold  still!  The  precious 
metal,  or  its  colour  at  least,  is  scattered  thick  as  the  leaves  in 
Vallambrosa  over  the  garden  of  the  time.  It  is  from  the  towering 
Mulleins  mentioned  in  our  last  note.  It  is  from  the  tall  biennial 
Hveaiog  Primrose,  a  disappointing  flower  on  a  bright  day,  bat  a 
glorious  one  when  the  shades  of  night  come  on,  or  when  awaking  in 
>tb*  early  mom,  we  see  it  standing  in  the  day-dawn,  a  tower  laden 
whh  soft  yellow  shallow  cups  of  bloom. 

Doubly  pleasing  because  of  the  showers  of  gold  around  are  the 
.  blue  and  purple  flowers  of  the  seaison.  We  need  among  the  tasselled 
yellow  flowers  those  graceful  spikes  of  blue  or  white  given  by  the 
Teronkas.  There  is  muoh  beauty  in  these  Speedwells,  and  those  who 
grow  them  will  think  them  not  unworthy  of  bearing  the  name  of  that 
g«itk  woman  whose  compassion — true  or  imaginary — ^has  caused  the 
same  of  Veronica  to  be  held  in  high  regard.  The  Veronicas  are 
•vumeioBSf  and  one  cannot  refer  to  them  in  detail.  Whether  of 
Wbaceoiu  or  of  ahrubby  habit;  whether  tall  and  wand-like,  or  creeping 
dose  to  the  soil,  almost  all  are  beautiful  in  their  way. 

Long  past  is  St.  John  s  Day,  to  which  the  Hypericum  by  its  popular 
Bame  of  St.  John's  Wort  has  been  inseparably  attached,  yet  we  have 
the  plant}  in  bloom.  Everyone  admires  the  sub-shrubby  species,  such 
as  H.  patolum,  H.  calycinum,  or  the  hybrid — surpassing  nearly  every 
«ther— Moserianum.  A  few  flowers  left  on  a  plant  of  the  tiny  little 
B.  AnmoMilarium  caught  tho  eye  of  a  hardy  plantsman  who  was  in 
ny  garden  the  other  day.  The  writer  was  absent,  but  came  in  and 
foond  him  studying  this  little  alpine  with  delight.  A  pretty  little 
flower,  growing  only  a  few  inches  in  height,  it  is  hardy  and  beautiful 
enough  to  please  those  to  whom  the  large,  and  to  me,  charming 
lowers  of  the  larger  speoies  do  not  commend  themselves. 

Though  one  rejoices  at  the  rain,  which  will  save  the  labour  of 
ylying  the  watering  can,  the  joy  is  chastened  by  a  sight  of  one's  big 
bosh  of  Qkaria  Haasti,  which  on  the  rockery  has  been  covered  with 
Cfowded  Daisy  blooms.  Like  0.  steilolata,  its  flowers  delight  in  dry 
and  mnmy  weather^  in  which  they  long  retain  their  purity  and  beauty. 
jLfler  rain  they  quickly  lose  their  colour,  and  the  counterfeit  of 
Chavoer'ii  fiavourite  flower  soon  grows  unsightly. 

Again  must  one  lay  down  the  pen;  again  lament  an  unfinished 
ialbw  Jackman's  Clematis  is  full  of  bloom  by  the  window  and 
oter  the  doorway.  Behind  the  house  Clematis  flammula  covers 
a  little  pergola,  and  mounts  the  gable  to  gratify  its  longing 
la  eurtain   the   chimney  with    its   dangling   sprays.     Starry  are 


its  flowers,  beautiful  because  of  their  number,  lightness^ 
and  softness.  Perennial  Peas — less  varied  iu  their  hues  than  the 
Sweet  Peas  grown  for  their  beauty  and  their  sweet  perfume  — 
climb  trellises  and  cover  them  with  clustered  heads-  of  flowers. 
There  is  a  shimmer  of  lilac  on  the  earlier  Michaelmas  Daisies,  a^d 
soon  we' may  be  on  the  alert  for  the  appearance  of  the  Meadow 
Sifirons  and  the  autumn  Crocnses.  Already  the  autumn  Snowflake — 
Leucoium  autumnale — dangles  its  exquisite  little  flowers  from  their 
slender  stalks,  and  the  autamn  Cyclamen  has  thrust  its  flowers  up 
from  the  bare  soil. 

The  garden  of  hardy  flowers  is  a  moving  picture,  but  its 
mechanism  is  unseen  and  unfelt.  There  is  tio  jerking,  no  feeling 
that  the  '^  machine  "  is  at  hand,  as  in  the  cinematograph.  It  is  the 
gentle,  unhuiried  movement  of  that  power  which,  through  countless 
ages,  has  pursued  a  great  plan  unerringly,  and  has  in  that  colossal 
task  ceased  not  to  clothe  the  earth  with  beauty  to  refresh  and  give  joy 
to  feeble  man. — S.  ARNon\ 


PEAS   IN   1899. 

Fob  weeks  past  outdoor  gardening  has  been  wearying  work.  True, 
we  have  had  some  violent  thunderstorms,  which  have  made  the 
farmers  look  sorrowfully  at  the  com,  beaten  down  to  the  ground  ;  but 
we  gardeners  felt  thankful  for  the  storms,  in  spite  of  the  harm  they 
did.  They  gave  us  a  respite  for  a  few  days  at  any  rate,  and  any 
change  from  the  constant  slush,  slush  of  the  watering  can  was 
welcome.  It  was  not  for  long,  however ;  the  torrents  ot  raid  have 
fallen  at  wide  intervals  like  waterspouts,  the  dry  parched  earth  drank 
in  the  moisture,  and  vegetation  looked  like  a  giar  t  refreshed.  But 
King  Sol  was  only  resting,  and  burst  forth  with  all  his  pitilessness, 
the  surface-sodden  ground  baked  and  cracked,  and  a  few  hours  after 
the  rain  ceased  there  was  no  trace  of  moisture  left. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  season  up  to  now  has  been  entirely  unfavour- 
able, or  that  we  have  reason  to  complain  very  much,  considering  how 
seasons  go  in  this  fickle  climate ;  but  it  is  sad  about  the  Peas.  It 
seems  so  long  since  we  had  a  really  good  Pea  year  that  one  is  apt  to 
become  disheartened,  and  set  the  crop  down  as  being  one  of  the  garden's 
uncertainties.  Never  were  prospects  brighter,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  the 
clerk  of  the  weather  to  say  that  never  have  we  had  better  crops  of 
early  Peas.  The  sad  part  of  the  story,  however,  has  yet  to  come,  and 
when  we  were  picking  basket  after  basket  of  delicious  Green  Peas 
from  the  rows  of  Chelsea  Oem,  Daisy,  Qradus,  and  the  rest  of  them,  - 
the  succession  crops  close  at  hand  looked  a  picture  of  •vigorous  health. 
The  haulm  was  of  that  vivid  green  we  so  like  to  see»  blossom  showed 
in  quantity,  and  the  sticks  looked  hardly  strong  enough  to  support 
the  crop. 

'  Our  hopes,  plans,  and  forecasts  have  been  turned  topey  turvy^ 
and  we  are  obliged  to  write  failure  near  the  names  of  most  of  the 
successional  Peas.  At  first  it  was  only  a  whispered  fear,  and  a  hope 
that  we  should  get  rain  soon.  A  yellow  change  in  the  haulm  close 
to  the  ground  mounted  higher  up  the  stem,  flowers  failed  to  set,  or 
only  resulted  in  small  spotty  half-filled  pods,  and  then  a  plague 
of  thrips  came,  just  to  put  the  finiahing  Htroke  on,  and  after  that 
despair.  True,  some  of  the  once  healthy  rows  retained  vigour  enough 
to  fill  the  pods,  and  a  favourable  reply  went  back  to  the  kitchen  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  were  any  Peas.  It  was  a 
baa  move,  though,  for  erery  other  pod  was  tenanted  by  maggots,  and 
the  cook  has  not  yet  regained  her  evenness  of  temper. 

Gardeners  who  have  kitchens  to  supply  are  worried  to  know  how   ' 
to  keep  up  a  continuation  of  the  delicious  Green  Peas  from  the  early 
rows.    Some  struggle  manfully  against  the  opposing  forces  of  Nature, 
others  have  thrown  up  the  sponge,  and  many  are  asking  a  very 
natural  question,  "  What  is  the  best  treatment  for  Peas  during  a  dry 
season  like  this  ?**    Everybody  can  advance  his  own  theory,  and  this, 
I  think,  would  form  a  very  suitable  subject  for  a  little  controversv  by 
practical  growers  in  these  columns.     In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  tibink 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  variety,  so  far  as  withstanding  drought  is 
concerned.     There  is  a  large  number  of  good  Peas  on  the  mai^et  at 
the  present  time,  and  I  have  grown  a  selection  side  by  side  for  trial.^ 
Some  of  the  latest  sorts  maintain  a  healthy  appearance,  but  I  do  not* 
see  much  to  choose  in  the  second  early  and  main  crop  sorts,  all  ot 
which  fall  prey  to  thrips  and  maggot. 

Many  growers  pin  their  faith  on  watering  and  mulching  to  keep 
the  Pea  crop  going,  but  others  again  question  the  wisdom  of  it,  while 
personally  I  am  short  of  water,  and  the  idea  of  sparing  any  of  that 
commodity  for  the  Peas  is  oat  of  the  question.  I  think  the  most  tliat 
can  be  done  to  save  the  Peas  in  dry  seasons  must  be  effected  before  we 
know  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  dry  season  at  ail,  or  when  the 
ground  is  being  prepared  tor  the  reception  of  the  seeds.  Experience 
has  proved  to  me  that  good  farmyard  manure  and  'manual  labour  are 
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tbe  two  best  antidotes  agamst  the  effects  of  drousht  and  burning 
sunshine.  If  food  and  moisture  are  in  the  ground  the  roots  will  go 
down  in  search  of  it,  and  having  found  it,  the  Peas  will  last  longer 
than  by  any  artificial  aid  from  the  water-pot.  A  wide  trench,  two 
spits  deep,  a  coat  of  manure  spread  on  the  bottom  and  worked  in, 
another  between  the  top  and  second  spit,  and  yon  have  a  reservoir 
for  the  plants  to  draw  on  when  the  earth  is  parched  and  the  sun 
pitilfss. 

Something!  can  also  be  done  in  the  way  of  selection  of  sites  for 
Peas,  as  there  Is  no  need  to  say  how  much  better  the  crop  is  lasting 
where  the  medium  is  moist  and  retentive,  and  where  partial  shade  Is 
afforded,  than  where  the  rows  are  exposed  to  every  glare  of  sunlight 
and  the  soil  is  dry  and  shallow.  And  lastly,  if  the  water  is  given,  do 
not  forget  the  mulching  to  conserve  the  moisture  in  the  ground.  I  am 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  the  watering  can 
in  the  kitchen  garden  in  preference  to  the  spade.  Water  is  an  untold 
blessing  at  times,  and  fortunate  are  the  gardeners  who  have  an  un- 
limited supply :  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  a  storehouse  of 
food  and  moisture  can  be  provided  in  tbs  ground  itself  by  digging 
deeply  and  manuring  freely. — ^G. 


RAISING  AND  GROWING  ASPARAGUS. 

Havixo  of  late  received  more  inquiries  than  usual  on  raising  and 
growing  Asparagus,  and  two  yet  unanswered,  a  portion  of  Mr. 
George  Norman's  practical  paper  on  the  subject,  in  the  July  issue  of 
the  "  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society "  (an  enlarged  aud 
excellent  issue),  will  not  be  unacceptable.  Mr.  Norman  also  refers  to 
forcing,  but  the  citation  is  confined  to  outdoor  culture,  as  follows : — 

The  chief  districts  in  England  famous  for  growing  Asparagus  are 
Cambridgeshire,  Worcestershire  (especially  the  Evesham  district).  Essex 
(about  Colchester)  and  in  the  Thames  Valley  near  London.  The  beat 
home-grown  outdoors  Asparagus  that  is  sent  to  Covent  Garden  Market 
is  produced  in  these  districts. 

In  Scotland,  the  south-western  parts,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Ayr,  Wigton,  and  Kirkcudbright^  are  specially  favourable.  The  soil  in 
many  places  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  the  maritime  situation,  together 
with  the  influence  of  the  moisture-lailen  atmosphere  from  the  Gulf 
Stream,  have  a  very  beneficial  effect.  Its  cultivation  is,  however, 
almoet  entirely  confined  to  private  gardens. 

On  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus  in  Scotland,  it  may  be  here 
interesting  to  quote  from  a  paper  on  the  supply  of  vea:etable8  to  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  markets,  read  before  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  by  Mr.  J.  Scarlet  of  Inveresk.  He  says,  "There  is 
practically  no  Asparagus  grown  in  Scotland  for  market.  English, 
French,  and  Spanish  have  ousted  home-grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  one  or  two  growers  who  used  to  brine  anything  like  a  quantity 
have  discontinued  its  cultivation.  This  is  due  probably  more  to  the 
lateness  of  the  home  crop,  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  than 
to  any  unsuitableness  of  soil  or  climate.^ 

Soil. 

Hlch  sandy  soil  of  good  depth  is  naturally  the  best  adapted  for 
Asparagus,  and  in  such  Voil  its  cultivation  is  an  easy  matter.  But  in 
theae  £iys,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  a  garden  may  be,  the 
cultivation  of  Asparagus  is  looked  upon  as  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  the  fiict  is  often  lost  sight  of  that  if.  the  soil  be  of  a  clayey  nature 
and  shallow,  the  produce  under  such  conditions  cannot  possibly  bear 
comparis6n  with  that  from  a  soil  naturally  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  this  plant.  With  labour  and  materials  at  command,  heavy,  clayey 
soil  may  be  in  time  brought  into  a  light,  porous  condition  by  the 
addition  of  sand  of  the  best  kind  procurable— sea,  river,  or  grit,  sandy 
deposits  from  drains,  road  scrapings,  burned  earth,  and  lime,  brick, 
and  rubble  from  old  buildings,  all  these  are  excellent  for  rendering  soil 
permanently  porous. 

Whatever  the  soil  may  be,  leaf  mould,  peat,  light  fibrous  loam,  old 
hotbed  material,  seaweed,  and  farmyard  manure  (especially  that  from 
cows),  I  have  found  to  be  the  best  fertilisers.  The  last  named  is 
practically  indispensable,  for  the  soil  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  manured, 
as  good  quality  depends  on  quickness  of  growth,  which  is  assisted  by 
richn  B8  of  sou. 

Deep  Culture. 

Asparagus  is  a  deep-rooting  plant.  Frequently  after  doing  away 
with  old  beds  I  have  found  the  soil  permeated  with  roots  to  the 
depth  of  80  inches ;  consequently  in  preparing  the  soil  for  planting,  it 
should  be  madt»  30  inches  deep  by  trenching,  adding,  and  mixing  in 
the  materials  already  named,  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  as  the 
trenching  proceeds,  in  quantities  as  required  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  The  advantages  of  deep  trenching  and  increased  depth  of 
rooting  medium  are  that  the  roots  descend  so  that  they  do  not  suffer 
io  much  from  want  of  moisture  in  dry  seasons,  and  it  also  assists  the 
free  percolation  of  water  in  wet  seasons.  For  although  Asparagus  is  a 
seaside  plant  it  will  not  thrive  in  stagnant  ground,  and  if  the  subsoil 


is  of  a  clayey,  impervious  nature,  insufficiently  drained,  this  defect 
must  be  remedied  by  agricultural  drains,  put  in  before  doing  the 
trenching,  or  a  layer  of  a  fe(7  inches  of  old  brick,  rubble,  or  cinders 
will  form  an  effective  drainage  if  placed  at  the  bottom  at  the  time 
of  trenching. 

In  considering  the  situation  of  the  ground,  the  best  is  that  with  a 
slight  fall  to  the  south,  well  sheltered  on  the  side  whence  come  the 
prevailing  windi^.  For  climate,  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  are 
the  most  favoured. 

Vabieties, 

Asparagus,  like  other  things,  to  be  in  the  fashion  must  be  large ; 
size,  which  does  not  sacrifice  quality,  is  due  to  soil,  cultivation,  and 
situation,  and  not  to  any  special  varieties,  as  there  is  believed  to  be 
but  one.  *'  Red  Topped  '*  or  *'  Dutch,"  and  "  Green  Topped,"  and  the 
names  of  places  famous  lor  its  cultivation,  have  been  given  to  supposed 
varieties  of  it ;  but  variations  in  size  and  in  colour  are,  in  my  opinion, 
due  entirely  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  grown. 

Raising  and  Manipulating. 

The  month  of  March,  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  dry  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  the  seed,  thinly,  in  drills  an  inch  deep,  the  drills  a 
foot  apart,  at  the  rate  of  ^  oz.  to  15  yards  run  of  drill. 

The  trenching  of  the  ground  should  be  completed  in  autumn,  sit 
months  before  the  time  for  planting,  so  that  the  ground  has  time  to 
settle,  and  in  March,  when  it  is  in  a  suftable  condition  to  work  on,  the 
surface  should  be  forked  over  and  made  ever:,  after  which  it  will 
become  friable  and  settled  by  planting  time. 

Asparagus  is  a  plant  thai  is  amenable  to  transplanting,  providing 
it  is  done  at  the  right  time,  and  reasonable  precautions  taken  not  to 
let  the  roots  become  dry.  When  the  shoots  are  grown  to  a  length 
of  3  or  4  inches  is  the  best  time  to  transplant,  bat  the  young  shoots 
had  better  be  longer  than  this,  then  transplant  before  the  vit^  powers 
have  become  active. 

Permanent  Plantation. 

Some  growers  continue  the  old  raised  beds,  and  some  have  intro- 
duced the  level  plot  system,  adopting  it  from  the  French;  but, 
whatever  the  system,  the  rows  should  run  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south. 

I  have  tried  various  modes  of  planting.  The  one  I  have  found  the 
best  and  most  expeditious  is  to  cut  out  a  trench  with  a  spade,  by 
the  side  of  a  line,  6  inches  deep,  and  slanting,  in  the  ssime  way  as 
for  laying  Box.  The  roots  should  then  be  spread  out  quickly,  and 
carefully  covered  with  soil,  leaving  the  crown  of  each  plant  abot^ 
2  inches  beneath  the  surface.  Care  should  be  taken  to  separate  the 
plants  so  as  not  to  have  tivo  crowns  where  there  should  be  but  one. ' 
After  planting,  a  good  watering  should  be  given  to  settle  the  soil,  and 
further  waterings  must  be  given  as  often  as  required,  according  to  t£ie 
weather,  until  the  plants  «re  well  established. 

Distances. 

The  distance  apart  of  the  plants  depends  on  the  system  followed. 
Both  have  their  peculiar  advantages.  The  bed  system  is  the  oae 
generally  employed,  and  it  is  the  best  where  the  soil  is  shallow  aiid 
the  subsoil  is  of  a  cold,  clayey  nature ;  but  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  rests  on  a  dry  subsoil  the  plot  system  is  the  best,  particularly  in 
dry  seasons. 

A  width  of  5  feet  for  a.  bed,  and  2^  feet'lAley  between  bods,  il 
very  suitable  for  the  j^ro^^^th*  of  the  plants  'and<  fer  cafrying  Cut  the 
nebesasrr  work  in'tht  different  seasons.  Three,  rows  are  planted  in 
each  bed,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  on  either  side,  leaving  18  incheii 
between  them.  The  distance  between  the  plants  in  the  rows  should 
be  2^  feet. 

With  the  plot  system  the  distances  between  the  rows  should  be 
4  feet,  and  18  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  rows. 

These  distances  by  seme  may  be  considered  unnecessarily  wide, 
but  they  are  not  so,  for  if  good  results  are  to  be  obtained  the  plants 
must  have  room  for  the  tops  to  fully  develop  without  crowding.  The 
French  give  even  more  space  than  this — they  allow  4  feet  from  row 
to  row,  and  3  feet  in  the  rows. 

One-year-old  plants  are  much  the  best ;  if  older  they  do  not  trans- 
plant so  well.  Some  recommend  the  sowing  of  seeds  in  the  permanent 
beds  or  plot ;  by  so  doing,  the  ground,  according  to  mv  experience,  ia 
occupied  by  it  one  year  unnecessarily,  as  one-year-old  plants  do  equall/ 
well. 

Dbessing  and  Manubing. 

During  the  season  of  planting,  besides  watering,  attention  td 
weeding  is  all  that  is  required.  In  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  aftef 
the  tops  are  dead  and  cleared  off,  a  dressing  of  decayed  manure  should 
be  spread  on  the  beds,  a  stake  driven  in  the  corner  of  each  bed,  the 
sides  marked  off,  and  about  3  inches  of  soil  from  the  alleys  placed  over 
the  manure ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  plot,  the  manure  is  dug  in  between 
the  rows.  About  the  same  time  in  each  year  afterwards  a  dressing  dt 
manure  or  seaweed  is  required  to  be  dug  in,  and  the  surface  lef4 
rough.    In  the  spring,  before  th^'  shoots  begin  to  push,  the  surface 
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sLould  be  made  smooth  with  a  rake,  and  this  is  the  best  time  to  apply 
a  dresiiiDg  of  salt,  not  only  for  its  saline  qualities  as  a  manure,  but  it 
also  kills  insects  and  weeds.  Of  art'ficial  manures  I  have  found  nitrate 
of  soda  to  produce  a  marked  effect  when  applied  early  in  the  spring,  to 
old  beds  past  their  l^st.  Where  the  soil  is  not  of  so  calcareous  a 
nature  as  desired,  a  dressing  of  fresh  lime  applied  early  in  the  spring 
will  supply  the  defect. 

Cutting. 

On  the  cutting  of  the  crop  there  is  but  one  opinion  of  the  time  to 
begfb  on  a  new  plantation,  and  that  is  not  until  the  third  season  of 
growth ;  and  my  advice  is  to  cut  them  but  very  sparingly,  only  taking 
about  two  early  cuttings  ot  the  strongest  shoots.  After  the  third  year 
they  may  be  considered  in  bearing  o^er,  and,  with  liberal  and  careful 
management,  will  continue  so  for  a  dozen  years  or  more.  Of  how  to 
<;ut,  different  rules  have  been  advocated  by  different  growers ;  some 
cut  all  that  rises  above  ground  until  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  others 
only  take  the  strongest  shoots  and  leave  the  others  to  grow  up,  and  no 
doubt  this  latter  is  the  best  rule,  only  then  more  ground  must  be 
devoted  to  Asparagus,  a  matter  which  all  growers  cannot  afford. 
Perrionally,  I  adopt  a  medium  rule,  by  cutting  all  that  rises  till  the 
middle  of  the  season — i.e.,  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  after  that 
only  the  strongest  shoots  till  June  loth,  and  if,  by  any  chance, 
emergency  demands  a  cutting  later,  it  is  very  reluctantly  supplied. 

SuuvBB  Growth. 
After  the  cutting  season,  growth  must  have  time  to  develop  and 
ripen  before  the  autumn.  On  the  vigour  of  the  growth  to  a  large 
extent  depends  not  only  the  size  of  the  shoots  the  following  year,  but 
even  the  life  of  the  plants.  Many  beds  are  ruined  through  over- 
<cutting.  I  have  even  heard  a  gardener  say  that  to  have  good 
Asparagus,  beds  should  be  cut  from  only  in  alternate  seasons. 

As  so  much  de£<end8  on  the  maturing  of  strong  growths,  can*  must 
'  be  taketi  to  protect  them  against  wind.    A  few  Pea  stakes  stuck  into 
the  ground  amongst  them,  for  the  tops  to  lean  against,  form  a  good 
'•wind  guard. 

Green  and  Blanched  Produce. 

The  taste  in  England  hitherto  has  been  for  green  Asparagus,  and 
to  have  11  lu  this  condition  it  is  allowed  to  grow  3  or  4  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  then  cut  2  or  3  inches  below  it.    The 

'^French  prefer  it  blanched,  and  their  method  seems  t3  be  gaining  favour 
in  England.  To  have  it  in  the  French  style  a  greater  depth  of  soil  is 
required  over  the  roots,  and  the  shoots  must  be  cut  when  they  are 
seen  to  be  heaving  up  the  surface  of  the  soiL    The  plot  system  is  the 

~  best  for  this ;  the  soil  may  be  drawn  over  the  rows  on  both  sidei>,  in 
the  way  in  which  Potatoes  are  earthed  up,  and  the  time  to  do  this  is 

^  just  before  the  shoots  begin  to  push.    At  Hatfield  we  usually  begin 

-  to  cut  Asparagus  outdoors  about  April  15th,  a  few  days  earlier  or  later 
according  to  the  Eeason. 


NOTES  ON  THE  VEGETABLE  CROPS. 

This  has  not  been  a  favourable  season  for  the  growth  of  vegetables 
In  this  neighbourhood,  and  many  of  the  crops  are  unsatisfactory. 
This  state  of  affairs  may  be  attributed  more  to  the  unfavourable  season 
than  to  injury  caused  by  insect  pests.  The  weather  has  been  very 
changeable,  and  we  have  had  such  extremes  of  temperatures.  Nearly 
rithe  whole  of  May  was  wet  and  cold-;  the  rainfall  was  by  no  means  ^ces- 
.sive,  but  there  w/ere  so  many  wet  days  in  succession,  with  an  absence  of 
(Sunshine  and.  low.  temperature^!,  that^vegetation  wasiiImo6t.at  A^JiAnd- 
still ;  in  fact  some  crops  sppoired  to  be  dwindling  away  altogether. 
'When  the  weather  did  change  it  became  very  hot,  and  for  four  weeks 
we  had  no  rain,  indeed  there  has  been  very  little  rain  since  May. 

Peas  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  rows  each  of  William  I.  and  Ezonian  growing  on  a  warm  border 
and  sheltered  from  the  cold  wiods,  this  crop  has  been  the  worst  I  have 
Jbad  for  several  years.  Most  varieties  germinated  well,  but  when  about 
6  inches  high  stopped  growing,  and  tor  some  time  proscnted  a  very 
stunted  appearance.  They  appeared  to  be  affected  by  a  kind  of  blight, 
the  young  growths  being  quite  browned  and  the  leaves  curled.  Several 
varieties  ooly  attained  to  about  half  their  usual  height,  and  the  produce 
is  interior  in  quality  as  well  as  »mall  in  size. 

Spring  sown  Onions  have  doDe  remarkably  well  considering  the 
season,  although  like  Peas  they  presented  a  sorry  appearance  in  their 
young  state.  During  the  cold  time  in  May  they  turned  quite  yellow, 
and  many  of  the  plants  succumbed.  On  the  advent  of  better  weather, 
however,  and  the  application  of  a  few  dressings  of  a  suitable  fertiliser 
they  have  improved,  and  there  will  be  a  fair  crop,  but  the  bulbs 
generally  are  undersized.  The  maggot  has  not  been  very  troublesome. 
This  year  tap-rooted  vegetables,  on  the  whole,  have  made  the  best 
•progress,  and  so  far  are  olean  and  healthy,  especially  Parsnips.  Carrots 
are  an  uncertain  crop  in  this  soil,  and  in  a  very  dry  season  they  all  go 
^ff.  This  year,  strange  to  say,  they  are  standing  the  drought  well, 
tl:^  roots  bemg  clean  and  bright;  but  imless  we  soon  have  a  good 
rain,  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  survive. 


Celery  is  doing  well,  and  though  greatly  in  need  of  rain,  is  making 
good  growth.  During  its  early  stage  it  received  good  waterings,  and 
a  thick  mulching  of  lawn  mowings,  which  have  greatly  assisted  the 
plants.  Last  year  the  Celery  fly  did  much  damage,  and  the  plants 
were  looked  over  several  times,  and  all  infested  leaves  pinched  off 
and  burnt.  This  season,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  plants  are  so  far  free 
from  this  pest.  The  Turnip  fly  has  done  a  considerable  amount  of 
injury,  and  we  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  not  only  a  crop 
of  Turnipp,  but  nearly  all  the  Brassica  tribe  as  well,  llie  intensely 
hot  and  dry  weather  coming  just  after  our  greens  were  planted  has 
caused  the  death  of  hundredp,  they  being  completely  devoured  by  the 
fly.  We  have  had  to  plant  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  SavoyF,  and,  in 
fact,  nearly  all  kinds  of  greens  a  second  time. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes,  wall  trees,  and  most  things  in 
the  garden  were  infested  with  the  flies,  although  no  harm  was 
done  to  these.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  fly  has  destroyed 
my  crops  of  greens,  and  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
rather  an  uncommon  occurrence. 

A  short  time  since,  however,  I  noticed  in  the  Journal  (page  4) 
a  case  where  the  writer  was  complaining  of  the  injury  done  in  his 
garden,  and  stated  that  he  nearly  always  had  a  difficulty  in  getting 
good  crops.  I  have  tried  several  things  against  the  pest,  such  as  soot, 
lime,  quassia  extract,  and  petroleum  emulsion.  The  latter  has  proved 
the  most  successful,  and  though  applied  during  bright  sunshine,  it 
has  not  injured  the  plants;  in  cases  of  very  bad  attack,  it  wUl  bo 
necesFary  to  sprny  the  crops  twice  a  day. 

In  consequence  of  the  damage  by  fly  and  the  continued  dry  weather, 
our  crops  of  greens,  with  the  exception  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  are  most 
nnsatisfactory.  Many  plants  have  died,  while  others  are  making  very 
irregular  growth.  Amongst  the  Cauliflowers  there  are  many  blmd 
plants,  although  they  were  carefully  examined  prior  to  planting. 
Broad  Beans,  as  well  as  Kidney  and  Scarlet  Hunners,  are  doing  well. 
Early  Potatoes  have  been  good,  especially  Sharpe's  Victor,  and  are 
quite  free  from  disease.  Second  early  and  late  varieties  were  good 
until  about  the  last  fortnight,  but  now  show  signs  of  distress  from  the 
drought,  and  I  am  afraid  the  tubers  will  be  small. 

A  short  time  since  I  was  through  a  number  of  cottage  gardens  on 
two  different  estates.  The  crops  on  the  whole  wore  looking  very  well, 
and  appeared  to  be  free  from  insect  pestSy  but  the  effects  of  the 
unfavourable  season  were  plainly  apparent.  Peas  made  %  poor  show, 
and  in  only  a  very  few  cases  was  a  good  row  to  be  found.  I  should 
be  jclad  to' hear  if  Peas  have  been  similarly  affected  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.— J.  S.  Upkx,  York. 


QUALITY  IN  FRUIT. 

The  best  judges  of  fruit  usually  admit  that  colour  and  flavour  are 
the  test  of  quality,  and  leave  size  out  of  the  question,  or  rather,  give  it 
a  very  secondary  place.  This  is  quite  right ;  size  in  the  abstract  is  a 
fault  in  many  fruits,  but  then  size  often  means  improved  quality. 
Take  that  excellent  Peach  Alexandra  Nobhsse.  There  are  often  very 
large  fruits  of  it ;  they  usually  lack  col  ur,  and  possibly  anyone 
unacquainted  .with  varieties  would  be  apt  to  choose  a  brighter-looking, 
perhaps  a  smaller  Pe«ich.  They  would  do  wrong.  A  large  Peach  is 
better  than  two  half  the  size,  for  there  is  only  one  stone  and  only  one 
rind,  the  outer  surface  of  one  la^ge  fruit  i  bfdn^ Jess  tl^n  that  of  tw9 
small. oAes*  This  noeans  an  additional  quan^ty  of  edib\({  flesh,  a  grea^ 
advaQ,ta^e  tp.  the  fruit.         ,     .,  ^     ,.,  .  .  i,     ,  .    t  i 

Agam,  take  a  large  'bunch  of  any  good  quality  Grape,  such  as 
Madresfield  Court.  The  individual  berries  will  be  larger  if  the  bunch 
has  been  properly  thinned,  and  the  flavour  is  not  harmed  in  the  least. 
The  large  bunch  shows  superior  culture  and  is  the  better.  Gros 
Maroc  may  be  better  in  colour,  the  bunches  may  be  compact  and  well 
made,  but  no  one  could  say  that  Madresfields  of  good  quality  are  not 
better  than  the  best  Gros  Maroc  ever  grown. 

Size  may  often,  as  I  have  said,  be  a  disadvantage.  For  a  small 
number  of  gue-ts  it  is  wrong  to  grow  extra  large  Melons.  This 
luscious  fruit  may^be  of  the  very  best  quality  when  opened,  but  the 
rich  flavour  soon  goes' after  cutting.  It  is  best.,  then,  to  grow  Melons 
th»t  will  be  nearly  all  eaten  at  a  single  meal,  so  that  the  flesh  is 
enjoyed  at  its  best.  Very  large  Strawberries  are  seldom  so  good  in 
flavour  as  smaller  ones,  although  there  are  exceptions,  and  a  true 
opinion  can  only  be  formed  by  an  indmate  knowledge  of  varieties  and 
their  peculiarities. 

As  to  the  conditions  necessary  to  bring  flavour  into  fruits,  any- 
thing that  maintains  the  tree  or  plant  in  rerfect  health  will  usually  be 
the  proper  method.  Unnatural  drying  off  or  sudden  alterations  in  the 
temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions  caused  by  throwing  fruit 
houses  widely  open,  are  wrong  in  principle  and  bad  in  effect  There 
may  be  occasions  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  effect  changes  that  are 
not  altogether  in  favour  of  the  plant,  but  they  are  few,  and  as  a  rule 
what  is  good  for  the  plant  or .  tree  is  good  also  for  the  fruit. — 

H.  HiCHABDS. 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  T.   FRANCIS  RIVERS. 

It  mxM  j>t*A%  be  that  onr  bortionltaral  world,  like  th«  pmlice  and  tb« 
Mlimff,  ibkll  rrom  moon  to  moon  pa;  ii>  due  tribute  to  Father  Timr. 
Aireadjr  that  lait  uid  moit  kindly  pbjBlcian  has  in  ttais  yeir  renaTed 
from  our  miilat  at  l»ait  tbree  whoM  Damn  oarry  aith  them  a  spFoial 
meaiure  of  rnpecC,  and  no<r  tha  great  pruner  oF'  minliind  hai  again 
entrred  oar  (rarden  to  take  bit  toll.  Whcwe  ii  thi«  name  I  Well,  it  ii 
tbe  hanonred  akine  of  RiTan,  Upon  the  17ih  day  of  Aujctat  there 
pa*Md  awej  ai  Sawbridgeoortb  Thomaa  Francii  Rireri  at  the  age  of 
■iii}'4igbt  jear«. 

Tiventy-two  yeara  ago  thii  paper  had  to  reaord  tbe  deceaie  of  (he  late 
Mr.  Fraoeia  Hiiera'  iatbcr,  knonn  Id  horiientture  ai  Thomat  Biren. 
The  IJTe*  and  the  worki  of  tbaae  two  BiTen  oorer  nearly  the  wboln  of 
tbe  Victorian  era.  Thli  age  not  only  intareat*  onrieliei  from  tbe  fact  that 
we  hare  helped  to  mafca  it,  bat  inaamnch  ai  it*  eiplitila  in  almoat  eiery 
dtparlment  of  knowledge  hare  never  been  eieelled  in  biitory,  we  feel  a 
peraonal  prida  in  banng  belonged 
(0  iL  Moreover,  ai  hortlonlluriati 
it  ii  certain  poiterity  will  enry  n> 
the  good  fortune  of  beirg  oontem' 
porariea  and  tbe  auociateg  of 
thoaa  who  hare  daring  the  Ilit 
l!fty  yean  labonred  in  railing 
Engliih  gardening  to  a  height 
incoDceirable  to  our  torefatbrra, 
and  Qnaarpaiied  among  the  nationi. 
Yean  henoe,  when  the  Inily  pro- 
grny  of  .  Britannia  ihall  have 
appropriated  and  dereloped  onr 
pteaent  knowledge  of  fruila  and 
fruit  enltore  to  a  point  beyond  our 
imiglaing,  they  will  iiill  fail  to 
realiie  how  maeh  Iheji  are  Indebted 
ID  the  obterrttioDs  made  and  the 
■aETcasei  attained  id  tha  qnlet 
Tillage  of  Saw  bridge  worth  daring 
tha    lait    lerentj    yean    of    tbi> 

SereBty  jeara,    however,   do*» 

not  represent  tbe  duration  of  the 

influence  of  the  Rireii  family  in 

that    oeigbbonihood.       It    ia     a 

bnadred  and    eighty    yean   aince 

tbe  original  Sawbridge^orih  Rireri 

miinvtcd  thither  from   Bi-ikthire. 

Bat  IhoM   wers  not  tbe  day*  of 

eipanaioD,  population  for  nearly  a 

ccDtory    bat    languidly   increaud, 

and  railway*  bad  not  yet  opened 

Dp   diatant  and   eaay  ebBDneli   of 

trade.     Hanee  tbe  buiinesi  of  tha 

earlier  Bivera  took   no  great   de- 

Telopmcnt,  their  eSorti  being  oon- 

Ened  merely  to  the  lupplymg  of  the 

Bodeit  demand*  which  the  primi tire 
■otioni  of  the  neigbbonrhood  made 
■pon  their  eitabliahineDla. 

With  tbe  French  Berolution,  however,  came  the  European  awakening, 
peoetrstlBg  even  to  anch  pladd  Aroadian  Engliab  rilUgei  as  Sawbridge- 
wortb,  and  juat  ai  the  BeTolalionary  wara  were  blending  into  the 
daapotiam  of  Napoleon  Bonaparle-^n  1798— ThoniM  BlTora,  the  father 
of  tbe  anbjeet  of  our  notice,  wia  bom.  Bronght  np  amid  a  generation 
qaickeoing  with  the  new  Impnliei  oommnnioated  to  it  by  the  new  gcleoee 
and  the  neT  politica,  the  prophet  of  modern  fro  it  culture  waa 
fndaally  monlded  to  bit  work.  Then  ai  the  opportunity  begotten  of 
fTOwiDg  wealth  and  growing  population  oame  (and.  curlouily,  almoat 
tlactlj  with  the  introdnction  of  railwaji  in  1827),  Thomaa  Riieri 
entared  upon  bia  miaaion  aa  a  publio  teacher.  It  would  be  deeply 
intareatiog  to  recount  hero  the  writinga  and  the  expeiimenta  of  the 
alder  RiTera,  ai  deaoribea  in  thlt  Journal  twenty-two  yean  ago  by  one 
■bo  wuhia  boon  companion  in  thalr  joint  apccialty.  To  the  enlhasiaat 
the  recital  ii  abiolulely  faaiiinatlng,  bat  our  bualoeia  it  with  the  ion. 

Frmncit  RiTera  wa«  born  upon  the  ere  of  the  greit  Reform  Bill  in 
1831,  and  apeot  bit  boyhood  amid  the  din  of  (res  trade  and  prateellou, 
whan  Cobden  waa  labouring  to  free  Ecgliah  cummerce  from  the 
BaMBala    thrown   aroond    it    by  an    injurioo*    lyatem.      Country   life 
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.  wa*  still  pri  mi  live,  and,  ai  Judged  by  our^preaent  Ininri 
rough  and  doll.  A  prlie  Bgbt  then  wa>  iha  equiralent  of  what  an 
international  cricket  match  [a  now,  and  tha  icene  of  aone  Homeiia 
battle  wai  not  infrequently  the  neigbbonrhood  of  Saw  bridge  worth. 
Like  the  large  and  liberal  minded  [man^be  waa,  Mr.  Thomaa  Rlrera 
tent  hia  ton  to  finiah  hit  education  in  France,  at  Dunkirk  and 
Boulogne,  It  was  in  thi*  way  that  Mr.  Franeia  RlTcrt  acquired  that 
command  of  literary  and  coltoqaial  French  which  ao  greatly  facilitated 
hit  intercourao  with  the  horticulluriati  and  aocietlea  [of  Belgium  and 
Fmnoe.  whether  preiiding  at  meelingt  or  conferring  privately  with 
them  at  iadiTiduala.  It  likewiae  extended  the  fteld  of  hit  knowledge, 
fur  with  greater  literary  inttinelt  and  laataa  ^tban  hit  father,  he 
inherited  the  aame  Ioto  of  excuTiire  [reading.  From  his  father  alio 
be  acquired,  merely  by  oontaot,  an  [iniigbt  ^into  the  new  metboda 
of  evolution  growing  up  around,  and  witblinereaatng  airland  con- 
ttant  obaervation,  learned  at  length  to  draw  'nteful  deducCioni  for 
faimielf  regarding  the  operation*  of    Nature. 

Working  Ihni  in  the  laboratory 
prepared  by  hi*  predeceaior  it  waa 
only  natural  that  Mr.  Riven  thonld 
become  UDContoiouaty  impregnated 
with  the  i7r:Riut  loei,  and  having 
graduated  by  virtue  of  long  ex. 
petienee  in  ao  valuable  a  ichoot, 
■bould  ultimately  aiaumo  the  carea  ' 
of  uBBce  a*  hit  father'd  atrength 
declined.  Long  previoualy  to  thii, 
however,  hia  inSuence  bad  made 
iiaeirielt,  to  that  when  Mr.  Thomas 
Rivers  cam*  to  depart  in  1B77,  no 
perceptible  alteration  in  the  tra> 
ditiont  of  the  house  reiulted  from 
tbe  change,' It  I*  true  the  len> 
dencies  were  lets  cclectle.  Tbe 
elder  Rivera,  beginning  witb  the 
Rose,  worihipped  at  its  shrine  for 
years  ;  and  then,  with  cbirsc- 
teTittiB  energy,  plunged  with  eqoal 
ardour,  and  equal  ancceta.  into  the 
cWiu)  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
snd  other  atone  frultt.  Mr.  Francis 
Iticera  coctined  bit  eSoila  rather 
to  the  elaboration  of  new  varieties 
of  the  Nectarine,  the  Flum,  ;and 
the  Green  Gage.  Of  hia  achieve- 
ment*  in  these  departmentt  it  seems 
almoat  superflnoua  to  speak,  seeing 
that  the  reanlu  are  ttill  ao  freth 
in  the  memories  of  tbose  who  have 
attended  the  great  exhibitiona]  of 
the  last  fifteen  year*. 

It  ia  almost  implaaible  to  lay 
in  what  direction  Mr.  Hivert'  best 
efforts  have  been  diieoted.  Tbac 
he  hat  for  all  practical  purpotes 
revolution  iied  the  Nectarine,  added 
to  the  length  of  the  aeasou  in 
which  ripe  Feaches  may  be  had, 
raited  and  introduced  Peaw,  Apple*,  Flumn,  and  Cberriea,  and  was  tbe 
ruHcr  of  the  now  celebrated  Nonesiiab  dwarfing  atock  for  Applet  la  well 
known.  In  theae  reapAeta  alone  his  work  was  monumental.  He  alto 
did  an  immense  amonnt  of  good  and  encouraged  the  spread  of  fruit 
CDllure  by  the  aid  of  practical  eiaay*  on  all  phatea  of  the  snbject,  of 
which  he  wia  a  matter,  thete  being  read  at  the  leading  gardeners' 
meetings  in  the  oouniry,  and  further  diitrlbuted  by  the  aid  of  the 
gardening  prets. 

Mr.  Rivers'  knowledge  of  fruit*  was  profound,  and  the  numbers  ot 
new  vsrielies  that  have  emanated  from  Sawbridgeworib  since  his  active 
leadership  of  the  Arm  were  eitraordinary.  He  oonmeneed  seed  towing 
when  a  boy,  and  during  his  career  teated  the  fruits  of  hundreds  of  bia 
teedlinga,  retaining  only  those  which  diaplayed  diatinet  characlcrittici. 
OF  Nectarines  alone  be  placed  two  dozan  varieties  in  comm>!rco.  Lord 
Napier  waa  one  of  the  first  to  become  a  general  favourite,  while  the 
brilliant  Early  Biver*  made  an  even  quicker  advance,  and  the  precocious 
Cardinal  is  rapidly  finding  its  way  into  gardens  at  home  and  abroad 
There  ore  also  undoubtedly  fine  varieties  in  the  '■  Poela'  series  "—Chancer, 
Dryden,  Milton,  Newton  and  Spenser.     Only  a  week  or  two  since  «e 
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it  a  iilver  medal  awarded  lo  a  dlab  of  Drjrden  from  the  gariien  of 
Hr.A.  H.  8mer,ai  tbemost  neriiorioui  exbibil  is  a  ihowol  couiiderable 
d'amtioDi.  Pin«appla  is  ooe  of  the  beit  known  as  a  vaJusbl*  tncceiior 
lo  ntinasloD  Urange,  and  Hamboldt  ii  larger  tliaa  Finrapple,  while  moat 
nlliiatora  know  that  Viotoria  and  SlanwiekElruge  arc  among  the  beat 
aad  lalcat  of  Neolarlnei. 

Mr.  Birer*  laiied  an  equal  numfaer  of  Feachea,  aod,  a>  has  been  said, 
Mat«ria11;  extended  Ihe  aeaioo  of  thii  delicioui  frnit  by  the  distinctly 
e»rlj  Tarietiei— Early  Louiie,  Ksrly  Rivers,  Early  Baitrice,  and  Early 
Albvd,  all  prodaeirg,  if  small,  yet  excellent  Peaches.  He  also  introdncod 
tb«  first  American  tarieliea,  Alexander,  Early  Amsden,  and  Wa[erloi>i 
bat  thought  the  Erst  named  was  sufficient  of  the  similar  trio.  01  the 
later  Saw  bridge  worth  iredlibgs  SBch  eitablithed  tarietiei  at  Goshawk, 
Saa  Eagle,  and  Gladstone,  among  olherl,  will  osrry  tbeir  raiser's  name 
into  fnturitf. 

Plnms  alio  came  within  Ihe  icope  of  Li  i  genius,  and  as  •  rosalt  we 
kaie  inch  tarieiiei  as  Grand  Duke,  Monarch,  The  Czar,  Early  Trans- 
paifBt,  Golden  Transparent,  and  Laie  Transparent,  Earlj  Itiven,  Sulian, 
•bd  Primate.  Already  many  of  Ihe  Saw  bridge  worth  seedling!  have 
beciwe  alsi^dBid  \aiietici,  and   shown   beyond  question  that  they  have 

Among  the  brat  known  oF  Mr.  Kivert'  Pears  are  Fertilily— nolabigh- 
elau  Irsil,  but  a  recognised  profitable  market  lariely — Beacon,  Dr.  Hogg, 
,  Conftrence,  Magnate,  and  Friccesi,  mail  or  all  of  which  bare  bten 
honourid  by  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Kojul  Horticultural  Society. 
Less  numeroas  are  the  Apples  which  were  rnised  In  ibe  fainiius  Herts 
aanery,  yet  there  are  some  halr-duwn  of  th(m,  three  at  least  haiing 
bwnbonouied  by  the  R.H.S.,  namely,  Thomas  RiTers  (or  Rivers' Codlin), 
SL  Martin's, and  Frinca  Edward;  while  one  Cherry  i>  wortby  of  the  name 
it  bears— Ihe  tatuable  Early  liivert,  Ibough  its  author  ictrodoced  other 
fine  varieties  from  the  Continent. 

It  csn  be  said  of  Mr.  Fianiii  Riven  that  he  bad  faith  in  hia  own 
Itnila.  He  ofttm  had  tbem  in  bearing  for  years,  and  made 
plantations  ol  some  of  ibem  befoie  the  world  knew  o\  their 
riapin^  -as  he  deserved,  adtontBge  by  bis  juil^ment.  Mr.  Kiver» 
thcrgh  he  preserved  a  iiDe  coUeciiun  of  Graptt,  inclnding  many  Utile 
grown  varieties,  we  do  Dot  reiiie<iiber  that  be  was  the  raiser  of  any  ; 
but  it  was  through  bis  agency  that  tho  popular  Gros  Colman,  and, 
biter,  Gros  Maroc,  »(re  placed  in  commerce,  and  btvame,  especially  the 
lirsl  tamed,  exteiisirely  cultivated. 

The  deceased  geQllenian  is  the  second  Victoria  Medallist  of  Hononr 
lo  pass  away.  He  was  Chairman  oi  the  British  Frnit  Growers'  Assooia- 
lion,  and  was  one  ot  the  prime  movers  in  the  celebrated  Exhibition  of 
British  Grown  Fruit  held  in  Ihe  Guildhall  in  18!I0  under  the  auspices  of 
tbe  Worshiplul  Company  of  Fruiteiera,  and  was  placed  on  the  Livery  ot 
that  Company  in  recogoitiun  of  his  aervices. 

At  imerval*  Mr.  Ki vers  put  forth  new  and  revised  editionsof  "Tbe 
Miniature  Fruit  Garden "  and  "  The  Orchard  Uou>e,"  incorporating 
therein  Ihe  latest  ■i>liiiDiatton  gleaned  in  the  course  of  hii  experitcenls  at 
Sawbtidgeworth,  W lien  in  1888  tbe  Urilisb  Frnil  Uroners' AisociatioD 
came  into  being,  Mr.  Riven  was  elected  one  ot  the  vice-presidenlfl.  The 
■peechea  he  ha>  made  and  the  papers  be  has  read  at  ita  meetings,  and  also 
»l  those  of  Ihe  Fruit  Conferences  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  in  other 
paru  of  the  Biitish  Islei,  have  become  tbe  subject  of  much  Piess  com- 
reeotary,  not  oien  excepting  the  '■Time!."  It  la  to  be  regret  led  that 
bis  accuatomed  place  at  these  gatherings  will  know  him  no  more. 
With  bim  tbe  accumulations  of  a  long,  varied,  end  unique 
experience  vaniih  from  the  world,  and  Koglish  horticulture  lose* 
one  of  lis  wortbiest  representatives.  Last  Monday  afiemoon,  in 
the  parish  chorobyard  ol  the  picturesque  village  of  Sawbridgeworlh, 
Francis  Rivers  was  laid  to  rest  beside  bis  forefathers.  In  ibe  warm 
broken  iunlight  of  a  perfect  summer  day,  amid  troops  of  sorrnwing 
friends  and  mourning  dependants,  were  consigned  to  esrth  Ihe  remains 
of  a  man  of  gentle  heart  and  poliibcd  mind,  who  won  known  to  many. 
nnderstood  by  some,  and  respected  liy  all.  Worthy  son  and  worthy 
•ire!  What  more  approprtnte  epitaph  canne  find  lor  them  than  this.' 
"  By  Ibeir  fruits  ye  (hail  know  them." 


Bfabtii'm  jos(.'edm.— The  Spanish  Broom  is  a  line  plant  for 
Ihe  front  ol  shrubberies  or  any  place  where  a  touch  of  bright  colour' 
is  needed.  A  gronp  ol  it  at  a  little  distance  in  lull  flower  has  a  very 
fine  appearance,  the  full  clear  yellow  of  Ibe  bloiBoma  being  very 
■nusual,  excepting  in  Ibe  Brooma.  The  piant  is  tery  free  growing. 
making  long  Willow-like  shoots  that  flower  moat  abundanllr.  ]  t  thrives 
well  on  almost  any  descHpIion   of  soil,  and   is  easily   propaRated   by 


cuttinga  of  half-ripened  wood  inserted  ii 


ItBCEKT  We&theb  is  London.— Though  the  a 
haa  fallen  In  London  has  been  very  small,  tbn  cooler  atnoiphere  make* 
things  mncb  more  bearable.  Tbe  son  at  midday  is  siKl  powerful,  but 
nights  and  mornings  are  decidedly  cool.  At  the  time  of  going  to  preaa 
on  Wednesday  it  waa  bright  and  warm. 

Royal    Hoktictiltdbal   Society.  —  The  next  Fruit  and 

Flower  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tnesday, 
August  99tb,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Wesluinster,  1  to  5  pm. 
At  three  o'clock  a  paper  on  "The  Soil  Considered  as  Plant  Food,  and 
Its  Exhaustion,"  by  Monsieur  Georges  Truflaut,  will  be  read. 

AiLAKTHus  GLANDULOSA. — In  FranoB  it  baa  been  found  ibat 

ibe  Ailanthns,  which  multiplies  Itself  so  rapidly  by  suckers  from  tii* 
roots,  is  well  adapted  to  rocky  and  sterile  hill  and  mountain  sides  where 
otbrr  vegelatinn  will  nut  exist.  In  auih  localio::!!  it  tends  out  Its  roots 
between  ibe  rucka,  and  from  thete  spri->g  new,  yonng  planta,  olotblng 
such  hillsides  with  foreit  growth.  The  wood  of  the  Ailanlhns  ii  soft  and 
light,  and  of  little  value  hitherto  known,  either  for  fuel  or  manufacturing 
pjrposes.  but  it  has  been  lound  that  it  series  admirably  for  broom 
handles,  and  is  proving  lo  useful  for  this  purpose  Ibat  the  cnttiTation  of 
the  tree  is  being  extended  even  beyond  ihe  limits  of  poor  lands. 

Kbw   Appoiktmbntb.— Mr.  laaac  Henry   Burkill,  M.A.,  lat« 

Temporary  asBialant  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  bos  been 
appointed  principal  assistant  in  the  director's  ofSce.  Mr.  Burkill  was  a 
scholar  of  GonviUe  and  Gains  College,  Cambridge,  and  aaaistant  Curator 
of  Lhe  Uoiversity  Herbarium.  He  received  the  Walsingham  medal  in 
1194.  Mr.  Henry  Harold  Welch  Pearson  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Becrctary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  aisistant  (for  India)  In  tbe 
Herbarium  of  the  Ri^yal  GuriieDs,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Stapf,  promoted 
to  be  a  principal  assistant.  Mr.  Pearson  was  assistant  curator  of  the 
Uantrsity  Herbarium,  Cambridge,  Frank  Smart  student,  Gonville  and 
Cains  College,  and,  as  Wort's  travelling  atndenl,  visited  Ceylon  in  1897. 
Mr.  Alec  Arthur,  a  ntember  of  the  gardening  staff  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  las  been  appoicied  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Shanghai, 
Superintendent  of  Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds  in  that  town. 
Mr.  John  Gossweilcr,  recently  a  member  of  the  gardening  staff  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Portuguese  Gorernmen  t  for  tbe 
curalorahip  of  a  botanic  station  in  Loanda,  Angola. —  ("  Kew  Bulletin."] 

Schedule   Wordin'o.— In    makini;   schedules   for  Loesl,  and 

eepecially  for  cottsgen'  shows,  to  many  persons  employ  worda  not 
only  rery  superfluous,  but  am  often  misleading,  bee luse  voluminous.  It  is 
BO  much  better  to  nee  the  simplest  terios,  and  ai  few  as  possible. 
Thua  I  Rod  the  word  "best"  commonly  used  to  every  class.  That  it 
a  term  that  need  never  he  employed,  because  it  is  so  well  nnderatiMd 
that  Ihe  object  ot  judging  exhibits  is  to  find  not  the  best  one,  but  the 
best  several.  "  Buncli,''  again,  is  ofien  needlessly  nied,  as  is  alto  the 
term  "dish."  Tnus,  the  "  best  buoch  of  Carrots,  six  to  form  •  bnncb,'' 
appears  in  a  country  scheiiule,  when  all  the  words  needed  are,  "  six 
Cirrots,"  specifying  whether  long  or  short,  if  there  be  diCEerent  Carrot 
alasses.  "Best  disb  of  Broad  Beans,  twelve  pods  in  number,"  is 
pe.'uliarly  superllnoua  language,  when  twelve  pods  of  Broad  Bean* 
would  be  ample.  Potatoes  continue  to  be  divided  into  white  and  red, 
kidney  and  round.  It  is  better  lo  call  them  white  and  colonred,  a« 
BOme  judges  would  refuse  Co  admit  a  purple  Polalo  Co  be  a  red  one. 
The  distinction  round  end  kidney  should  be  abolisbed,  as  the  dividing 
line  does  not  exist.  But  in  one  case  I  met  with  classes  for  round,  for 
kidney  shaped,  and  for  intcrmedtate  shaped  varieties.  I  think  it  is  to 
mncb  better  to  have  classes  for  white,  and  for  cotaured,  as  ii  is  not 
possible  with  these  to  show  the  same  variety  in  both  classes,  and  then 
have  single  and  double  dish  clastes  in  each  section.  The  same  snperfluout 
language  is  frequently  found  in  classes  for  fruits  and  flowert,  lender 
regetables.  "  Best  dish  of  Apples  (cooking),  fire  to  farm  a  disb,"  is  Tery 
cumbrous  for  a,  class  which  should  bs  sim^y,  five  Apples  (cooking),  or 
five  Apples  (desseri).  It  is  not  merely  that  aueh  verbosity  unduly 
hampers  a  schedule,  but  it  also  renders  printing  more  eostly.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  written  from  time  to  time  on  the  subject  a  real  reform 
of  schedule  constrniition  and  phrasing  seems  much  to  be  needed  itlll. 
— Wasdebee. 
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•  '  ""^  ^-^TE  OP  GnowTH  OF  FiRS.— The  rate  of  growth  in  the  cue 
of  tveee  Tmries  not  a  little,  and  is  yery  larirely  iDauenced  both  by  the 
climate  and  the  district  in  which  they  are  grown,  and  also  by  the  nature 
•ndaspeol  of  the- land.  It  has  been  foand  that  on  an  areraee  Larch 
ro^«t  the  ratd  of  from  16  to  18  feet  in  aboqt  «  dozen  years  ;  Spruce 
F!r  about  half  that  height.  As  asrainst  this,  howerer,  we  hare  known 
Larob  trees,  grown  in  faronrable  sitdations,  to  hare  reached  a  heijrht  of 
from  25  to  30  feet  at  the  age  of  «ft«en  years.  The  land  is  this  case, 
howerer,  was  rich  and  fairly  sheltered,- (•*  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette.'*) 

Peach  Goshawk.— Your  bditeit)6ndeiit,  «•  Sexagenarian."  asks 
«n  page  104,  «*  Who  has  tried  Goshawk  (Peaeh)  on  the  open  wall  ?s 
About  twenty  years  aeo  I  had  t#o  tr^es  from  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son 
which  were  planted  against  acirall.  facing  south,  and  they  bore  well  untii 
the  wall  'was  removed,  which'  did  away  with  those  and  other  Peach 
^e«.  I  then  had  two  trees  of  thla  rarietr  from  Messrs.  Smith  &  Son, 
Worcester,  and  they  are  bearing  fairiyjwell,  and  my  employers  say  they 
are  of  good  flarour.  Like  the  othfer' Peach  treea  they  suffer  from  the 
winda,  which  blister  the  leaves  ;  but  if  I  were  confined  to  only  one  variety 
that  one  would  certainly  be  Goshawk,  Why  was  the  question  asked- is 
it  sopposed  to  be  fender  ?— SosrfERsteT. 

Cahnattons    at    HORRTNOpR.  —  At    the    village    show    at 

Homnger,  Suffolk,  Mr.  F.  Cart^.^an-aipateur  erower.  set  tip  some  reallv 
magm6oent  flowers  of  Carnations. ,  Hjs -Mr.  Nigel,  a  yellow  ground  with 
T«*ry  deep  flakinar,  was  a  magnifiqent  flower,  and  the  somewhat  raiffy 
Mrs.  Robert  Sydenham  he  also  staced,  in  beautiful  condition.  The  pure 
white  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro  and  the  pretty  yellow  Gift  were  noted  as  excep. 
tionally  fine  ;  in  liact,  any  of  thp  flr,wers  shown  would  have  stood  high  in 
the  very  best  competition.    A  look  through  Mr.  Carter's  pretty  garden 


showed  that  all  other  flowers  he  taies  in  hand  are  equally  well  grown 
and  I  especially  noticed  some  of  the  newer  single  Gaillardias  that  were 
most  beautifully  grown  and  veryfine  varieties.— H.  R  R. 

Ricums  AOT  SdABitoiTSi— In   a   large  circular  bed  we  have 

planted  Castor-oil  Plants  at  a  couple  of  yards  apart  all  over  the  bed, 
and  between  these  white  Scabious  plants  were  somewhat  thickly 
planted.  Tha  bronzy  learet  of  the  Ricinus  and  the  white  flowers  of 
the  Scabious  do  not  sound  like  «njihing  elaborate,  but  it  is  rery 
Birikiog  and  pretty,  for  the  Ricinns  is  a  noble-looking  plant  when 
fTOWA  in  the  full  stin  and  in  a  good  rich  soil.  The  Scabious  flowers 
are  only  peepine  oat  here  and  therr,  of  conrse,  for  the  large  leaves  of 
the  Caator-oil  Plant  keep  them  from  unduly  pressing  their  claims  to 
notice.  I  can  recommend  this  as  a  simple  bat  effective  way  of  treatine 
a  large  bed.— R.  ^  s 

Pbizhs  AND  Wins.— The  Other  day  at  a  great  metropolitan 

shuw  I  n6ted  the  coaitant  recurrence  of  the  same  name,  one  or  two  men 
getting  all  the  best  prizes.  One  winner,  indeed,  told  me  that  he  had 
thirty-four  prizes.  That  is  not  quite  the  sort  of  thing  one  wishes  to  see 
at  flower  ^ows,  as  otean  sweeps  of  this  nature  are  so  disheartening  to 
the  mase  of  competitors.  A  very  different  result  was  seen  the  other  day 
at  Cranleigh,  where  in  boni  fide  cottagers' classes  I  found  in  looking  orer 
the  names  of  the  winners  of  the  first  prizes,  that  of  thirty  three  prizes  there 
*ere  seventeen  winners,  and  of  thirty-six  second  prizes,  a  few  firsts  not 
Being  awarded,  thtt«  were  twenty-three  winners.  No  one  competitor 
seems  to  have  taken  of  firsts  and  seconds  more  than  six  prizes.  Then  I 
found,  putting  the  firsts  and  seconds  together— a  total  of  sixty-nine— that 
these  were  shared  amongst  no  less  than  th>rty-two  exhibitors.  Nothing 
eonld  well  be  more  salisfaetory,  as  probably ^very  exhibitor  in  the  classes 
got  something.— Ob^^erybb. 

Exhibiting  Flowers— GypsopHiLA.— With    reference  to 

the  note  from  "Floriat,"  which  Aopears  in  the  Journal  for  August  17th, 
page  144,  on  the  use  of  Gypsophila  paniculata  with  herbaceous  flowers', 
I  should  like  to  ask  if  an  exhibitor  ought  to  be  disqualified  for  placing 
it  looeely  on  the  table  between  the  vases  holding  the  twelve  bunches. 
I  have  frequently  used  it  in  that  way,  but  have  been  told  that  I  am  using 
a  thirteenth  variety  to  deoorate  the  twelve,  and  am  liable  to  be  objected 
te.  I  agree  with  *«  Florist"  in  the  special  case  he  mentions  on  dis. 
qaaliPyiBg  the  exhibitor  for  adding  Gypsophila  to  the  bunches  — R.  W. 
[The  only  safe  way  to  avoid  disqualification  is  to  exhibit  in  exact 
aecordaooe  with  the  terms  of  the  schedule,  neither  adding  nor  with- 
kelding  anything.  Twelve  bunches  of  cat  flowers  should  need  no  such 
•'deoorado*"  as  suggested.  The  Judges  might  ignore  the  addition 
or  disqaalify  the  exhibit,  and  in  any  case  we  cannot  imagine 'their 
tbmking  more  highly  of  the  flowers  in  competition  because  of  the 
drestibg.] 


— -  Gold  Medal  Dahlias  at  Leicester.- I  notice  in  yo«r 
report  of  the  Leicester  Show  a  statement  that  I  was  awarded  a  bronae 
medal  for  Dahlias.  I  should  like  to  say  that  £  was  the  only  exhibitor 
at  the  Show  who  took  a  gold  medal  for  Dahlias.  I  should  be  pleased  if 
you  could  make  the  necessary  correction  in  your  next  isiue. — 
S.  Mortimer.  [We  readily  publish  the  note  of  our  correspondent,  and 
congratulate  him  on  his  success.] 

St.    James,    West    Malvern.  —  I   have   read   with  great 

regret  the  announcement  that  those  beautiful  crardens  known  as  St. 
James*s,  West  MaWern  are  to  be  offered  for  sale.  Tliat  is  consequent  upon 
the  recent  deatbof  th^  late  qwner.  Lady  Howard  de  Walden,  who,  aided  by 
her  able  gardener,  Mr.  C.  Fielder,  formed  at  St.  James's,  which  is  a  huge 
slope  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  Malvern  hills,  one  of  the  most 
norel,  interesting,  and  beautiful  gardens  in  the  kingdom.  The  late  owner 
was  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  and,  being  very  wealthy,  obtained  every- 
thing suitable  for  her  purpose  in  planting  these  remarkable  gardens,  and 
the  collection  of  various  hardy  stock  is  probably  unrivalled  in  the 
country.  The  gardens  consist  of  one  great  series  ot  slopt^s  or  banks, 
with  grass  or  gravel  walks  on  the  level ;  within  the  lower  grounds 
charming  ponds  containing  beautiful  aquatics.  Bamboos  hare  been 
abundantly  planted.  It  will  be  indeed  a  misfortune  if  these  lovely 
gardens  be  broken  up  or  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
builder. — A.  D. 


Moseleya. — In     a    recent    number    of    Hooker's  -  **  Iconet 

Plantarum,"  a  very  rare  plant,  which  was  originally  described  as 
Hornemannia  pinnata,  Benth.,  and  subsequently  reduced  by  th<7  same 
botanist  to  the  genus  Sibthorpia,  is  figured  (t.  2592)  under  the  name  of 
Moseleya  pinnata,  Hem%l,  Excellent  specimens  received  from  China 
seemed  to  warrant  restoring  this  interesting  plant  to  generic  rank,  and  as 
the  name  Hornemannia  was  already  in  use,  the  genus  was  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Professor  II.  N.  Moaeley.  Shortly  after  this 
publication,  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown  recognised  in  it  the  Ellisiophyllum  reptans, 
Jfturt/n.,  founded  on  Japanese  •  specimens  in  1871.  and  described  by  the 
author  as  **  inter  Polemoniaceas  et  Hydrophyllaceas."  So  few  specimens 
existed  in  Herbaria  that  nobody  appears  to  have  identified  Maximowicx*s 
Japanese  plant  with  that  described  by  Bentham  from  India,  though  the 
late  Dr.  Baillon  (Bull.  Snc.  Linn.  Par.,  189 ),  p.  817)  referred  it  to  the 
SorODhtilariacete,  and  the  vicinity  of  Ltttorella.  Ae  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  identity,  Ellisiophyllum  is  the  name  to  retain,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  name  of  Moieley  may  yet  be  connected  with  a  plant  previously 
undesoribed.— ('<Eew  Bulletin.") 

Flower  Show  Marquees  Blown  Do>vn.— We  gather  from 

the   "Aberdeen  Express"    that  after  a  few  we^ks  ot  calm  and  mild 
weather  a  sudden  change  took  place  in  the  north  of  Scotland  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th  iost    The  gale  played  the  greatest  havoc  in  Duthie 
Park,  Aberdeen,  where  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was  being  arranged.    Three  spacious  marquees  had  been  erected 
for  the  exhibits,  one  being  set  ap.%rt  for  cut  flowers  and  fruit,  another  for 
pot  plants,  and  another  for  regetables.    About  half-past  eight  the  wind 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  those  engaged  inside  became  alarmed  for 
their  safety,  and  a  general  exodus  was  the  result.    Unfortunately*  their, 
fears  were  only  too  well  grounded.    A  sudden  gust  of  wind  snapped  the 
centre  poles  of  the  cut  flower  and  fruit  tent,  and,  in  a  twinkling,  the 
canvas  was  flapping  about  in  a  state  of  wild  disorder,  the  tables  with  the 
fruit  being  swept  bare.    The  marquee  for  pot  plants  was  the  next  to  go* 
the  canvas  collapsing  first  at  one  end  and  then  at  the  other.    To  add  to 
the  genfitil  chaos,  clouds  of  c'na':  from  the  walks  were  whirled  abont 
obscuring    the  vision,  and   tending   greatly  to  the  discomfort  of   the 
bystanders.     Valuable   Palms  and   other  exotic  plants  were  tumbled 
indiscriminately  about  to  the  despair  of  many  exhibitors,  some  of  whooa 
had  come  from  a  distance.    But  the  spectators  were  practically  poweriess 
to  avert  further  disaster,  and,  in  quick  succession,  the  exhibition  tents  of 
Messrs.  Wm.  Smith  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  James  Cocker  k,  Sons  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  wreckage,  while  the  Secretary's  tenl  was  soon  a 
"thing  of  shreds  and  patches."     An  exciting   scene  was  witnessed  in 
connection  with  the  fall  of  the  plant  marquee.    The  lamps  inside  had 
been  lighted,  and  when  the  crash  came  the  canvas  caught  lire  at  one  end. 
A  number  of  people  were  below  the  fallen  tent,  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
flames,  fanned  by  the  furious  wind,  would  spread  so  rapidly  that  it  mighi  - 
be  impossible  for  every  one  to  escape  in  safety.    No  sooner  was  the 
situation  apprehended,  however,  than  many  willing  workers  assisted  in 
rolling  up  the  canvas,  and  thus  smothering  the  flames,  with  the  retolt 
that  the  people  below  managed  to  crawl  out  uuinjured.     The  loss  la 
exhibitors  was  of  necessity  considerable,  but  thanks  to  their  earnestaesa 
and  determination  a  good  show  is  said  to  have  been  held  the  next  day. 
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difficult  to  make  some  old-fafhioned  bee-keepen  we  hare  met  believe 
that  the  drone  is  the  male  bee,  and  directly  its  functions  are  over  and 
food  is  becoming  scarce  the  workers  turn  them  oat  of  the  hive  and 
destroy  them. 

One  sure  Aftjx  ox  a  colony  having  a  fertile  qaeen  is  the  turning 
out  of  the  drones.  A  qneenless  stock  never  kills  off  the  drones* 
although  they  may  be  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  instinct  having 
taught  them  that  without  the  drones  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
a  fertile  queen.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  activity  of  the  bees 
after  a  queen  has  been  given  to  them  after  being  without  one  probably 
for  several  weeks,  instead  of  remaining  about  the  entrance  to  the 
hive  in  a  quiet  listless  manner.  The  droneo,  too,  will  be  at  once 
killed  off.  During  the  past  few  days  we  have  united  some  driven 
bees  of  stocks  of  this  description ;  the  following  morning  the  drones 
were  found  turned  out  on  the  alighting  board.  During  a  spell  of 
dull  weather  in  the  height  of  the  season  drone  hrood  is  often  turned 
out  of  the  cells,  but  is  replaced  again  directly  fine  weather  seta  in. 
— An  English  Bes-kbepbr. 


^*9  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to  *'  Thb  Editor,*'  St  Soae  Bill  Boad, 
IVkBdawortHf  B-W.,  and  VOT  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  ai^  departmental  writers 
.  are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects  throuo^h  the  post.  If  informatkm 
he  desLred  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nam  de  plumes  are  given 
tor  the  purpose  of  replies. 

•<Oorreepondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  arlaclee  intended 
for  iuMrtion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  aad 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  throu^  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take  to  retom  oommunications  which,  for  any  reason,  Mnnot 
be  inserted. 

Oypripedinm  venustnm  (/.  C.  ^.).— The  leaves  are  like,  if  not  thos® 
of,  the  ipceles  named.  The  best  soil  for  it  is  a  miztmre  of  two  parts  good 
vpeat,  one  part  of  chopped  sphagnam,  one  part  of  thorooghly  decayed  leaf 
mould,  and  a  portkm  of  sharp  silver  sand.  In  potting  an  faaportaat 
vpoint  for  consideration  is  drainage.  This  most  be  thoroughly  eifeetive, 
for,  as  (he  plant  has  no  pseudo-bolbs  to  sustain  it,  It  must  not  be  dried 
off,  as  many  other  Orchids  are,  during  winter,  and  If  the  drainage  is 
delSsctlve  the  rooU  are  sore  to  decay  and  the  leaves  shrivel.  Cypripedium 
venustnm  Is  a  oool-houses  spedes,  native  of  Nepaol,  and  flowers  during 
the  winter. 

Pear  Tree  Dyiaf  (r.).»The  leaves  do  not  reveal  any  malignant 
mieroHMrganism,  and  the  wood  of  the  shoots  is  quite  sound,  also  the  pith  and 
'bark.  The  seat  of  the  disease  or  injury  causing  the  sudden  browning  and 
withering  of  the  leaves  is  situated  lower  down,  perhaps  at  the  junction  of 
stook  and  scion,  whieh  Is  sometimes  afl^oted  by  a  fungus,  the  mycelium 
living  In  the  eambial  layer,  or  between  the  Inner  bark  and  outer  wood, 
and  girdling  the  stem  of  the  soion  causes  the  sudden  collapse  of  the 
foliage,  oommoiriy  termed  «*  fire  blight."  This  has  been  regarded  as  due 
to  '*  baeteria.'*  but  the  baeteria-like  organisms  are  aothlitt  more  than 
the  organisms  by  whioh  the  fungus  produoes  a  ferment,  mm  thus  breaks 
•down  Ovfaig  oells  or  tissue  of  the  host  plant  An  excellent  example 
was  forwarded  to  us  Ust  season,  and  we  were  aUe  to  traee  the  work  of 
the  fungus  in  the  Junotien  part  of  the  stock  and  sck>n  till  the  latter 
was  ffirdled  and  the  tree  had  died,  apparently  from  «<fire  blight." 
Somettmee,  however,  the  fhngns  attacks  the  roots  and  spreads  npwaids 
in  the  stem  to  the  point  named  and  there  ghrdles  the  stem,  then  the 
tree  dies.  We  have  also  known  the  roots  destroyed  by  an  overdose  of 
liquid  manare,  when  the  foliage  snddenlv  collapses.  In  some  instanoes, 
"^0"7  uneommon,  staitlar  disaster  arises  from  polsonoos  substances 
purposely  applied  by  evIMIspMed  penons^  but  of  fliat,  hi  this  ease,  we 
«aa  fora  no  opinion. 


Peaches  and  Heetarines  for  Early  and  Sneeessional  Houses  (Practice). 
— ^Earlv  house — Poaches  :  Hale's  Early  and  Hoyal  George  ;  Neetarines : 
Early  Rivers  and  S  auwick  Eirnge.  Suecestiou  honse — Peaches ;  ABee 
and  Bellegarde  or  Dymond  ;  Nectarines  :  Lord  Napier  and  Pineapple. 

'Pruning  Gooseberries  and  Currants  (0.  F,),  —  The  bushes  should 
be  left  alone  notil  the  leaves  have  fallen,  then  they  must  be  pruned.  The 
old  Gooseberry  boshes  may  be  improved  by  thinning  the  brsnefaes 
Jadioionsly,  and  encouragin'i;  young  wood  another  year.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  Currants,  especially  black,  it  not  being  possible  to  have  good 
fruit  without  young  wood.    They  also  require  libenl  manoring. 

Pmsing  Clematis  Jaekmanni  (^Ideni). — The  only  thing  you  can  do 
now  is  to  thin  the  bushy  growths,  so  as  to  seenre  thoroughly  ripened 
wood,  and  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  cut  the  growths  down  to  a  few 
buds  from  their  base.  By  this  procedure  you  ought  to  seenre  plenty  of 
both  growth  and  flowers,  the  situation  being  open  or  well  exposed  to 
the  sno. 

''  8eum'*  from  a  Pond  for  Light  Oarden  Soil  (/.  A.  C.  C.).— The  seam 
like  a  green  seaweed,  which  blan.hes  when  dried,  would  be  valuable  for 
putting  on  light  garden  soil  as  manure,  when  decayed,  both  as  a  eonserver 
of  moistura  and  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  and  other  nutritive  elements.  We 
have  used  similar  after  mixinje  ^ith  lime,  one  part  best  chalk  or  limestone 
(not  magnesian),  freshly  burned  from  (he  kiln,  to  twenty  parts  of  the 
**  scum  "-conferva,  placing  the  latter  in  layera  about  4  inches  thick,  snd 
sprinkling  the  lime  on  each  layer.  In  about  six  weeks  the  heap  was 
turned  top  to  bottom  and  outside  to  inside,  and  in  another  six  weeks  the 
compost  was  used  as  a  top^ressing  both  in  the  warden  and  on  grass  land. 
According  to  Dr.  Emil  Wolff,  the  **  scum  **  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of 
soda  in  its  ashes,  aad  2^  per  cent,  ot  chlorine,  the  latter  prol»bly  com- 
bined with  the  soda  in  the  plant  as  common  salt,  hence  the  smell  of  salt 
As  vegetable  mould,  it  would  probably  be  an  excellent  dressinir  for 
Asparagus  beds.  We  have  found  nothing  better  for  these  than  the  d^Mt 
of  the  rubbish  heap,  all  the  woody  portions  being  burned,  and  the  ashes 
mixed  with  the  compost 

Worms  in  Boll  (A.  X.  /.)  — ^Tbe  white  worms  live  on  dead  and  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter,  and  peHorm  a  useful  office  in  the  economy  of  nature 
by  resolving  organic  matter  more  spsedily  into  inorganic  compounds— 
the  essential  fooid  of  plants.  They  are  also  a  cause  of  ''siekiness"  in 
various  living  plants  by  sucking  the  root-hain  and  tender  eplifermal  root 
tissues,  setting  up  de^y.  There  are  several  species  of  white  worms. 
Those  you  sent  in  the  leaf  mould  are  named  BnobytrsBuafBuekhoIsi,  and 
attack  the  roots  of  Clover,  Peas,  and  other  leguminous  plaots,  also 
Cueurbitaoeae,  such  as  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Vegetable  Marrows. 
They  are  about  as  large  to  the  unaided  eye  as  eel  worms  are  when  seen 
by  the  aid  of  a  lens  enlarging  200  diameten,  or  about  1}  inch  In  length. 
Air-slaked  lime,  which  is  only  partially  carbonate  of  lime,  not  quite  nke 
chalk  or  whiting,  will  kill  them,  but  not  in  the  proportion  4>f  a  6-ineh 
potful  to  a  bsrrowload  of  soiL  or  about  1  per  cent,  1  In  100,  Ibr  the 
lime  scarcely  permeates  through  so  large  a  mass,  while  it  lose4  eaostioltf 
npidly  on  account  of  the  larsre  amount  of  organic  matter  present.  Two 
and  a  hall  per  cent  we  find  necessary,  but  as  this  may  be  Injurious  to 
some  plants,  we  frequently  soald  the  mould  some  time  in  advance  of  ushig, 
and  thus  destroy  all  contained  petts.  Lime  water  Is  ^eo  effective, 
saturating  the  soil.  The  white  worms  have  no  cooneetion  with  eelworms, 
except  as  belonging  to  the  great  divikion  of  the  animal  kingdom  called 
Vermes  or  Annelida. 

Hydrangea  hortensis  (J^/oris^).—- We  presume  yon  mean  the  growing 
of  this  plani  In  a  dwarf  sute  for  producing  one  fine  head  of  flowers. 
There  are  two  ways  :— 1,  Cuttings  taken  in  spring  from  young  growths 
that  are  not  bearing  flowers,  inserting  them  In  small  pots  singly,  and 
plunged  In  a  close  warm  firame.    When  rooted  the  plants  are  hardened, 

Sown  in  low  houses  or  pits  during  the  summer,  and  well  ripened  in 
e  autumn  by  exposure  outside.  2,  Let  the  old  plants  grow  tJ\  the 
season,  and  In  August  select  the  tops  of  the  most  promising^-the  strongest, 
sturdiest,  aad  most  prominent  shoots ;  make  these  into  cnt^ngs,  which 
f nsert  singly  In  3-Inch '  pots,  and  plunge  in  a  fittle  bottom  heat  but 
not  in  an  enclosed  frame.  The  object  is  to  encourage  the  forosation  of 
roots  only,  and  when  the  cuttings  are  rooted  graduallv  harden,  and 
expose  the  plants  to  fhll  sunshine  and  plenty  of  air  In  the  autumn,  to 
insure  thorough  ripening.  When  the  leaves  fade  water  should  be  with- 
held, and  the  plants  kept  dry  (but  not  so  drv  as  to  cause  sbrivelUng  of 
the  wood)  in  a  eool  greenhouse,  or  plunged  in  a  Iriune,  all  the  wintsr. 
About  February,  or  eariler  if  desired,  they  are  tnnslerred  to  5  or  6-lneh 
pots,  and  placed  in  a  tempereture  of  about  65^  The  plants  quickly  start 
into  growth,  and  the  shoots  soon  show  the  emb.-yonic  flower  headls  that 
have  been  formed  in  the  buds  the  prerions  season,  the  corymb  of  flowers 
usually  appearing  after  the  formation  of  the  fourth  pair  of  learee.  All 
the  plants,  however,  do  not  show  for  flower,  as  they  may  not  have  been 
sufficiently  strong,  but  th^  will  do  so,  if  at  all,  at  the  fbnrth  pahr  of 
leaves,  'rhese  non-flowering  plants  may  either  be  thrown  away  or  kept 
for  flowering  another  year.  The  late  summer-rooted  cuttings  produce 
useful  dwarf  flowering  plants  In  the  spring  or  early  summer,  not  exceeding 
1  foot  in  height.  Spring-rooted  cuttings  grown  in  pots  for  the  next  year 
are  much  stronger  and  taller  in  proportion.  By  the  methods  given  the 
old  plants  are  thrown  away  after  flowering,  unless  required  ibr  bosh 
specimens  or  for  supplying  cuttings,  when  they  may  be  eit  down, 
repotted,  and  grown  m  pots,  or  be  planted  out  In  the  open  air.  A  new 
stock,  therefore,  should  be  propagated  annually.  When  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots  copious  supplies  of  water  are  needed  as  growth  proceeds, 
with  occasional  applications  of  clear  soot  water,  fior  seouring  noh  green 
foliage  and  supporting  noble  heads  of  flowen. 
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brir  7*g«ttblM  on  Finlt  Burlan  (3catiaiid).—\i  li  inore  or  Im  d«tri- 
■iMiHl  lo  fniit  traes  to  Drop  lb*  border)  *ich  early  FaUtOM,  CabbSK*!, 
lad  otbar  eropi  ;  but  we  ha>fl  pTKiUed  U  for  nanj  jMn,  mmI  bad  good 
erapt  of  botb  f  tgauble*  asd  fruiti.  Thn  tbing  it  not  to  dtiturb  ihe  rooti 
bj  eroppag  too  ucar  th«  lUms  ol  tbe  fmii  treei,  and  manan  for  Cbe 
isgMable  crept  libenlly,  bat  not  too  axondTel;,  lO  m  to  indno*  rank 
ereirth  IB  tbe  frait  tree*  and  poor  cropt  of  (rnil. 

AnlMindlM  from  CnMngt  (  W.  K.  £,)— H°*'  °'  ^  plaola  cnlti- 
fMad  la  ihi*  oanntrj'  are  otHaioed  br  graftinf  oboki  Tarioiic*  on  a 
ngtCDHa  gToning .  roiDinon  Aiatea,aDd  in  tbU  manner  tbe;  can  be  (be 
moat  qnklil)'  grovD  to  a  ierviceabla  tiie.  Cottings  are  not  diSoolt  to 
Too^  nod  own-root  planli  arr  uauall;  the  dwarleit  w  httbit.  The 
catting*  ahonld  be  made  from  jonog  or  tbii  aaaaoa'i  growtb,  wbieb  ia 
BO*  «aES«>«Bt]7  Arm  for  tbe  purpoar ,  Thar  onght  to  be  abont  3  inchea 
l«af,  cot  to  a  joint,  and  the  lower  learai  Irimmnt  off.  A  boll-glan 
wm  be  needei  (or  camtBg  tbem,  and  the  pot  uad  ihould  be 
jut  large  enough  to  enoloie  Ibii  iniide  of  tbe  rim.  Well  drain  tbe 
pot,  fill  drmlv  with  nnd<r  p'wt.  and  Eniib  with  a  thick  anrfacing  of 
■Itw  aand.  latert  the  enttinga  thlcLlv,  taking  oare  that  they  touch 
tbe  bottom  of  the  holei,  and  to  lix  them  Brralj,  then  gire  watrr  through 
•  Ine  roae  and  oorer  with  the  bell-glaw.  A  gentle  heat,  or  from  5&°  to 
fiO",  b  iiniiiiMaTj.  and  the  cuttiogs  mail  be  carefnilj  (haded.  After  they 
ire  rooted,  whioh  [•  a  ilow  proeeii,  ramore  tbem  lo  a  eooUr  kooM,  and 
KTidnally  remore  the  bell-glau.  Fot  •ingl;  in  Ibomb  poti,  and  kevp 
ihemin  a  cIom  fram*  till  they  ha>c  rooted  loto  tbe  Ireib  loil  (floe  peat 
and  wkI),  pinob  oat  their  pointi,  and  ke«p  then  iteadlly  growing,  a 
krger  ibift  bring  giien  ai  Deeded. 

Smba  In  Baipbefriet  (Joimetman'^.—Xa'a  ehould  hare  trot  tpeci men*. 
The  ineeet  that  ii  fouod  in  the  larral  iiate  in  ihefrnilof  (be  Riipberrj  [« 

Erobably  tbe  grab  or  larta  cf  tbe  lUipberry  beetle  (Bytnrua  tomentoioa), 
t  often  oaasM  fireat  ha>oo,  lometimea  deilroyiag,  or  tendering  tbe 
whole  crop  wortbleei.  The  beetle  ia  abont  ona>iixlh  of  an  inch  long  by 
half  M  much  broadi,  reddlab  browii,  cotared  with  grey  pubaacaneo;  eyes 
Uaek,  limtw  dnil  ydlow.    Tbe  femalai  bore  bolei  In  the  flumr  bode,  and 
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la  pop*.  Tbe  beetles  ewerge  in  (priog,  and  the 
id  tbe  oanee  to  depoeil  tbeir  «gg*.  Than  1*  tbo  time  to  destroy 
them.  Sheet*  ipread  on  tkagronnd  la  the  dajtiiM  and  tba  plant*  ahaken 
onr  them  after  dark  captore  great  nambara,  but  loms  nae  ikallow  woodan 
tnya  amenrad  with  gaa  tar  round  the  aidea,  whioh  praranta  th*  eaoape  of 
thainaaotn.  tb*  tnya  taainv  placed  Dodcr  the  Iwihee,  which  are  abaken 
OT«r  tkcB  after  dark.  Tbe  iniecta  thui  captored  ai«  aaiily  hilled  by 
pooring  boiling  water  on  tbem  in  the  traya.  The  feoulaa,  howerar, 
wmatimei  remain  on  the  plant*  by  day,  hence  iheeti  should  b«  ipread 
OB  the  ground  witkont  dielnrbing  tba  plant*,  and  th«  b«>h«e  then  sharply 
(haken,  wbieh  wUl  oanae  tbem  to  bll  on  tba  aheala,  where  thvy  can 
nadily  be  eapnired  and  deatroyed,  a*  they  are  better  aeen  by  daylight 
than  UmpUgbt.  GanaraUy  the  beetles  harboar  by  day  nndar  clods,  and 
ate  very  fond  of  bldinir  under  pieoea  of  old  tree  bark.     Tbeie  laid  on  tbe 

oond  and  aeen  to  daily  in  the  spring  are  a  good  mean*  of  riddance. 

M  catching  aboold  eoraioaace  directly  the  flower  bndi  appear,  and  be 
continDed  nntU  moat  of  tbe  fniit  is  set.  The  fertiliced  frmale*  are  meet 
abundant  when  the  flower*  are  xhowing  colour,  but  they  feed  on  the 
plants  before  that  tbn*,  and  that  is  tbe  time  to  set  about  their  destruction 
U  night. 

■amaa  of  Tlnnt*. — We  oijlr  nudertake  to  name  speeigs  of  niltiratad 
plaota,  not  wild  flowera,  or  nrielia*  that  have  originated  frtmi  seed*  and 
taimad  Sotial*'  4ow«m.  Flowering  ipeaimaa*  are  neoeeaory  of  floiraring 
planta.  ami  Fern  frond*  abonld  beu  spore*.  Specimen*  abonld  arriTe  In 
a  tnA  Btate  in  aeenrely  tied  flm  boxea.  ThLi  paper  boza*  amTe  in  a 
■aOMied  atnta.  Sllghltf  damp  no**,  aoft  graetitpm,  or  leavea  torn  tha 
kert  paekiiig,  dry  wool  or  paper  tlie  worat.  Aoas  arrira  in  the  beat 
soaiBtiaa  iiix  are  *o  oloaaly  or  firmly  packed  In  eoft  green  freeb  graae,  as 
dbyahaldng.  Noapecimena  ahoold  be  aaat  to  re*t  in 
rhieh  day  there  is  no  deliTnjr  of  poetal 
"i»™-  in  jjuuuwi,  [^fBoimBui  ID  partially  filled  boKO*  are  inraiiably 
iajnred  or  apoiled  by  b^ng  daabed  to  and  1^  in  tranait.  Not  more  than 
di  «p>aim««»*  Ma  ba  named  at  onoe,  and  the  nnmber*  abonld  be  Tidble 
vilboot  untyl^  the  ligatorea,  it  bcdng  often  diffienlt  to  aeparale  them 
■hen  the  piper  i*  damp.  {A.  If.).— 1,  Galeopii*  Tetrahit ;  2,  Crinom 
wiialala  g  3,  Diplacui  glntinosn*  ;  4,  Gyp*opbila  elegans.  (j4jnii(nit- 
Bmdtr), — I,  Kaalhseia  amelloides  :  3,  (>phiopogon  Jaburan  Tariegalam  ; 
3,  IJliua  landtbllom  rubnua  ;  4,  Spinea  Meizlesi ;  5,  Sednm  pulshellom  ; 
*,  Fnekun  proeumbeuL  (9.  H.  B.). — I,  Gymnognuooia  obryiopbylla ; 
1,  Adiantom  mbelluta  ;  3,Pt«ris*errulataariatatBt  4,  Lygodiam*oaad*n* 
Oaponiea) ;  b,  Polypodinm  aunnm  ;  G,  Arplcninm  bulbifirum.  (  W.  G.  C). 
—I,  Sdaginella  casia  ;  3,  S.  dentieulata ;  3,  Laatrea  filix-ftEmina  ; 
t.  Odontogloaanm  crjipupi,  very  poor  form. 


Ih*  poet  office  orer  Sunday,  o 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  BnD,  Chelsea.— ^aJlK- 

Mwasger  t  Barry,  Roeheiter,  fl.T.—Siraabirritt  and  Bvibt. 

IT.  Fromow  ft  Sana,  Chiswick.— £uK& 

F.  H.  Kirlaga  k  Son,  Haailem.  Holland.— AhO*. 

J.  TL  FMraon  &  Son*,  Lowdham  Knrterieit  Nottingham. — Auttmm 

L.  Bpaa-Taadtimaaleii,  Ghaat.— i^wcMf  Trade  Litt. 

Sriion  t  Bona,  Beading.- dwOt. 

J.  Vaileb  ft  Sona,  Ltd.,  OheUea.— £uJl^  Stnmbtrriti. 


COVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Aoaxisr  16tb. 


ATERAQB  irH0I.E8A.LE  PBICB8.— FKETTT. 
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..cookiDg.  liare  of 
Currants,  red.  per  si 
blsci,  p« 
Pigs,  greta,  pet  dot 
Gooaebcrriea,  sieve 
Qteenga|«s,  box  of  4 


...     5  0      8  0 


Helen*       ... 

„      Book     

Kectarinw,  per  dox. 

PeiBliH.  per  doe 

Paan,  CiUfaraiin,  cue. 

„       Fwncb  Williami 


.ea«h    1  Oto8  0 


86  10 

Pine*,  St.  If  iahaet'i 

Plums,  EngUafa.  pt 

„      Cilifornian, 

Btipbsniea,  doz.  f 


,  Hoh     8  0       6  0 


AVERAGE  ITHOLEBALE  FSICES.-TBOKTABLES. 


Cabbotti,  per  tally 7  0 

Carrflta,  p«r  doz.      ...    „  3  0 

Canliflowei*,  do* i  0 

Celery,  n-;*,  per  bundle ...  1  H 


Peu,  per  buihel       ...     . 
Potatoea,  new,  cwL...     . 

Bfaallola,lb 

Bpiuacb,  per  baahel...     . 
ToDutoH,  per  do*.  Iba.  . 

Turnip*,  bunch 

Vegetable   ICairows,  do 


ATEBAQE  WHOLESAU   PBICBB.~Oirr  FL0WEB8. 


Arums       8  0 

AtpanfDS,  Fern,  bunoh...  1  0 

CunaboBi,  13  bloom*   ...  1  D 

Buohiris,  doa 4  0 

Qardenias,  doi 1  6 

QeraniuTD,    soarlst,    do*. 

bnoh* 4  0 

lilium  Harriii,  19  bloom*  B  0 

„  longiflamm,  IS  hloDio*  4  0 

Lil][artheTalIeT,l!*pniy*  0  0 


Kafgneritee,  do*,    kieh*.  S  0  to 

Mignonette,  do*,  bunubea  4  0 

Montbretii,  per  bunch   ...  I  0 

Orchid*,  var.,  do*.  Uooms  3  0    1 

Palargonium*,  do*,  bnebi.  4  0 

Boae*  (icdoar),  do* t  0 


Uftano.  do*.  . 


PLAHT8  IN  POTS. 


Arbor  VilB,  var.,  do*. 
Aspidiatra,  dei. 
A*pldi*tra,  apeoimen 

BcvDuiai    

GntOTi*,  da* 

Draona  viridii,  do*. 
Erica  Tarious,  doi.  ... 
Boonymu*,  var.,  do*. 
Ev*rgTeen*,  var.,  do*. 

„     im^l,  IM)     '.". 
Fteu*  eliatiea.  each ... 


*.d.     s.d. 

...  IS  0 

86  0 

at  0 

...  1!  0 

18  0 

-  18  0 

£0  0 

...    BO 

IS  0 

600 

...    4  0 

IS  D 

...    4  0 

8  o; 

7  6l 

Poli*^  plant*,  var.,  eaoh 

FiuihMa*,  doa. 

Heliotrope*,  doa.      

HTdraogeu      ...    ...    — 

Lilium  Ibrtisi,  do*.       ...  1 

froopodiumi,  doi 
■rguerita  Daiif ,  doi.  — 

Ityrtle^do. 

Palma,  in  var.,  each 

PalirtDDium*,  *CBrlat,  do*.    ' 
Sloclu 


Beddiog  out  plants  in  variety  from  3a.  do*. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  PUZZLE. 

Well,  we  will  call  It  "  difficulty ."  What  la  the  chief  difficulty 
whioh  confronts  the  farmer  at  the  prMent  day  ?  It  ia  not  the  difflcnlty 
of  makioK  ends  meet ;  it  ia  not  that  of  bee[dtig  his  live  Block  healthy 
and  thriving.  No ;  it  ia  that  of  getting  tiM  work  of  tho  farm  doue  at 
all — that  ia  to  say,  in  a  workmanlike  way.  The  qiieatixn  of  coat, 
whioli  in  other  boHineaMS  ii  the  first  ooD«i(teratioD,  has  here  to  take 
a  aeoond  place,  but  in  itaelf  is  a  matter  aerioua  enough,  for  if  the- 
laboarer  were  to  take  hii  wages  out  in  Wheat  to-day  at  market 
price  he  would  receive  three  times  as  much  per  week  as  he  would  have- 
done  forty  jeata  ago. 

Tbe  price  of  Wheat  baa  fallen  more  than  any  agricultaral 
commodity,  bnt  other  artkleB  have  declined  in  price  aa  well,  aud  we- 
fancy  that  a  aalculMlon  of  the  pnrohaaing  power  of  the  wages  of  tbe 
farm  laboorer  would  show  a  rary  atartliog  contrast  to  atwh  a  od» 
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forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Almort  everything  he  has  to  boy  is  50  per 
ceDt  cheaper  than  at  that  period^  whereas  the  farmers*  share  of  the 
produce  of  the  farm  being  in  kind,  not  in  cash,  when  tamed  into  the 
latter  very  necessary  material  is  foand  to  be  somewhat  of  a  redtkiio 
(td  dbmrdum.  If  we  take  as  an  example  a  typcal  arable  larrn* 
20  per  cent,  grass,  and  put  the  produce  at  a  fiBiirly  good  estimate  as 
follows : — 

1855-65  1899 

Wheat  1  qr.  per  acre £2  15  0  ...  £16  0 

Barley  Iqr.    „      „    1  15  0  ...  1     6  0 

Matton40lbi,„      , 1  3  4  ...  1     1  8 

Beef25lbs.     „      , 0  16  8  ...  0  12  6 

Wool9lbi,     0  13  6  ...  0     5  9 

Pork  14  lbs.,,      , 0  6  6  ...  0     5  6 

£7  10    0  £4  17     5 

Here  we  show  a  gross  depreciation  per  acre  of  £2  128.  4d.,  or  35  per 
cent.,  and  unless  our  figures  are  in  error  the  &rmer  is  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  burden  of  depression. 

But  all  this  is  entirely  apart  from  the  question  which  we  at  first 
raised,  that  of  the  actual  supply  of  labour,  cheap  or  dear.  The  fact 
is  that  useful  farm  hands  cannot  be  had,  althoagh  the  wages  offered 
are  in  money  value  higher,  and  in  purchasing  Talue  immensely  higher, 
than  those  formerly  paid.  How  is  it  ?  .  Well,  for  one  thing  there  is 
▼ery  little  female  labour  in  the  fields  nowadays.  England  has  become 
such  a  mass  of  mansions  and  villa  residences  that  the  supply  of 
domestic  servants  has  run  short,  and  no  wonder,  when  we  see  all  the 
smartest  girls  from  the  lower  middle  classes  working  at  the  desk,  the 
telegraphic  instrument,  or  the  typewriter.  The  girls  from  the  lower 
classes  can  now  obtain  situations  in  towns  at  good  wages,  and  do  not 
need  to  give  a  reference.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  are  none 
left  in  the  country  ? 

It  is  this  dearth  of  female  and  child  labour  that  accentuates  and 
makes  so  serious  the  absence  of  skilled  men.  We  do  not  mean  that 
we  would  go  back  to  the  days  when  4A.  per  day  was  the  top  wage 
for  the  crow  tenter  ;  but  now  the  fiurmer  who  wishes  to  keep  the  rooks 
from  his  new  sown  grain  may  have  to  pay  14d.  for  a  tenter,  and  may 
have  much  difiBculty  in  obtaining  one  at  that  price.  The  schools  are 
made  so  pleasant  to  the  children,  and  they  are  taught  so  many  interest- 
ing things,  that  they  are  loth  to  leave  their  schoolmaster  for  the  open 
air  and  freedom  of  the  fields,  even  when  pressed  to  do  so  by  the 
parents  anxious  for  their  children  to  be  earning  a  livelihood. 

No  doubt  there  is  much  to  be  commended  in  this,  and  from  one 
point  of  view  Sir  John  Gorst  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Board  of 
Education  deserve  well  of  their  country ;  but  how  is  the  farmer  to 
get  his  work  done  ?  How  is  the  labourer  to  be  retained  in  the 
village  ? 

The  energies  of  the  Education  Department  are  now  directed 
towards  the  extension  and  improvement  of  secondary  education,  and 
the  Grammar  and  other  local  middle-class  schools  are  to  be  subsidised 
and  brought  into  touch  with  the  red  tape  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
No  doubt  this  will  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  lawyers,  parsons,  doctors,  and  such  like,  of  whom  we 
already  have  too  large  a  supply;  but  it  will  not  do  anything  to 
help  the  farmer  in  his  search  for  skilled  artisans  of  the  farm,  but 
will,  on  the  contrary,  still  further  encourage  rural  depopulation. 
People  will  no  doubt  say,  You  have  had  gratis  the  advantages  of 
technical  education  as  administered  by  the  County  Councils,  and  the 
village  people  have  made  such  poor  use  of  their  opportunities  that 
the  money  has  been  diverted  to  the  towns,  who  better  appreciate 
it.  But  the  great  drawback  to  the  utility  of  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Act  lay  In  the  prohibition  [of  its  application  to  elementary 
schools,  and  if  in  the  future  any  effort  is  to  be  made  to  teach  the 
people  how  to  remain  in,  and  make  the  best  of,  rural  England  ;the 
first  lessons  must  be  given  at  the  village  schools.  ^ 

We  must  cease  to  cram  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  village  with 
knowledge  only  suitable  for  town  life ;  but  having  taught  the  three 
R's,  and  trained  the  mind  to  habits  of  thought  and  reflection,  we 
must  take  a  lesson  from  our  continental  neighbours,  and  form  an 
agricultural  side  to  the  school  by  sending  the  master  or  some  other 


properly  qualified  teacher  into  the  fields  with  his  class,  to  give  his 
pupils  practical  instruction  in  thii  foroes  of  Nature,  and  teach  them 
how  to  use  those  foroes  fc^  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  others. 

Impressions  thus  stamped  on  the  youthful  mind  would  be  far 
more  lasting  and  far-reaohing  than  any  that  can  be  acquired  later 
by  attending  intermittent  courses  of  technical  lectures.  The  pupils 
will  have  been  taught  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  and  hear  with 
their  own  ears,  and  not  to  depend  for  knowledge  on  the  text-look 
and  the  daily  paper. 

[The  remarks  of  our  able  coa  djutor  on  appropriate  education  in 
rural  districts  aro  excellent.  For  years  past  much  of  the  teaching 
imparted  in  village  schools  has  been  inappropriate ;  but  apart  from  that 
the  present  scarcity  of  labour  is  in  no  small  measuro  traceable  to 
another  cause,  the  effects  of  which  were  not  foreseen  in  the  old 
prosperity  days,  that  were  then  mistakenly  thought  would  endare 
for  ever.] 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Harvest  is  now  quite  general ;  the  dry  weather  and  heat  have  ripened 
off  the  oom  Tsry  rapidly,  and  some  of  the  Barley  too  quickly.  It  rabs 
oat  a  nice  bright  sample,  but  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  smalL  Binden 
are  at  work  almost  everywliere.  A  thirty  mile  journey  through  an  early 
distriot  took  ui  past  soores  of  fields  recently  reaped,  and  we  only  saw  one 
which  had  not  been  done  iHth  a  binder.  Farmers  have  no  ehoice,  for 
extra  men  cannot  be  had.  Trade  is  good  in  the  towns,  and  men  cannot 
be-  spared,  whilst  the  immigrant  Irish  are  mnch  less  namerons  than 
formerly.  Either  matters  at  home  most  have  improved  or  the  competition 
of  the  Btrinx-bhider  has  been  too  strong  for  them. 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  harvest  field  which  we  do  like  to  see  well 
done,  and  that  is  the  stocking  of  the  sheaves.  When  stocks  are  well 
made  they  seldom  get  very  wet,  and  at  least  it  takes  rain  a  long  time  to 
penetrate  them.  The  stocks  not  only  look  better  when  placed  in  straight 
even  lines,  but  mnoh  rnnning  to  and  ho  is  saved  when  the  carting  day 
oomes.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  make  the  stocks  too  long.  If  rain  comes  the 
end  sheaves  get  wetted  the  most  and  take  longest  to  get  dry,  so  the 
longer  the  stock  and  the  fewer  the  number  of  comer  sheaves  the  better. 

Last  week  Turnips  were  in  a  parlous  state.  We  saw  many  fields  fall  of 
withering  leaves  lying  dowit  to  die  ;  fortunately  the  wind  became  cooler, 
and  after  a  couple  more  days  we  had  a  beantifal  nightfs  rain,  which 
revived  things  wonderfdlly.  The  land  is  now  almost  if  not  quite  as  dry 
as  ever,  and  we  are  longing  for  more  rain  notwithstanding  the  harvest. 
As  a  fset  a  nice  rain  on  the  Barley  stooks  would  do  them  good,  and 
make  the  Barley  malt  better. 

The  Aagust  lamb  fairs  are  here,  and  trade  is  very  bad.  No  wonder, 
as  the  root  prospect  is  so  poor.  Good  asefnl  lambs  can  be  bonght  at  £1 
per  head.  Ko  one  dare  speculate,  for  fog  and  old  pasture  are  dear,  and 
there  is  only  a  poor  growth  after  the  mown  seeds.  Many  flockmasters 
are  anxious  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  next  eight  weeks. 

The  Linooln  annual  ram  fair,  fixed  a .  month  earlier  than  usnal, 
ended  in  a  regular  slump,  half  the  animals  having  been  passed,  and 
those  sold  realised  about  half  the  price  of  last  year.  The  invmcible  Mr. 
Dudding  made  an  average  of  £75  each  for  fivB  sheep,  and  was  the  only 
one  with  an  increased  average. 

[A  sum  of  £375  for  fiye  sheep  does  not  indicate  particularly  bad 
times,  as  times  go,  for  Mr.  Dudding,  though  we  very  well  remember  one 
animal  realising  £300.] 


College  of  Aqricultube,  Downton,  Salisbury.— The  summer 
session  of  this  College  terminated  on  Thursday,  August  10th,  when  the 
following  awards  were  made : — The  College  diploma  after  two  years' 
residence  and  passing  in  all  subjects  tanght,  to  Peroival  Hurlbatt,  Dee 
Cottage,  Queen's  Ferry,  and  T.  8.  Bliss,  Queensbury,  Cobham,  Surrey. 
The  ColleK^  scholarship  of  £15,  to  H.  Hineks,  Terrace  House,  Kiehmond, 
Yorks.  The  Reginald  Bles  prize  (£10),  to  John  Benson,  Hamage, 
Shrewsbury.  The  Wrightoon  prize  (£10),  to  O.  F.  C.  Yarborongh,  Camps- 
moant,  Donoaster.  Certificates  of  practical  proficiency,  to  Hurlbatt  and 
Bliss.  The  following:  prizes  were  also  awarded:— To  H.  B.  Board, 
Farley,  Westerham,  Kent,  for  agriculture,  chemistry,  building  eonstruc* 
tion,  veterinary  science,  botany,  ooUi*otion  of  grasses,  and  collection  of 
farm  weeds.  To  J.  Benson,  for  agriculture,  chemistry,  practical 
chemistry,  surveying  and  levelling,  building  constraction,  veterinary 
science,  and  botany.  To  A.  D.  Philips,  of  ueybridge,  Tean,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  for  agriculture,  practical  chemistry,  veterinary  science,  and 
botanjr.  To  K.  B.  F.  Foyster,  All  Sainto*  Rectory,  Hastings,  for 
chemutry  and  attention  to  farm.  To  T.  S.  Bliss,  for  practieal  chMiistry, 
surveying  and  lerelling,  and  knowledge  of  lire  stock.  To  W.  D.  Heskett, 
The  Hollies,  Penrith,  for  surveying  and  levelling  and  bnilding  ocnstruo* 
tion.  To  H.  Hinoks,  for  collection  of  grasses.  To  P.  Hnrlbntt,  for 
milking  and  waegon  driving.  To  M.  K  Heath,  29,  Warrior  Square, 
St.  Leonards»on-%a,  for  attention  to  farm.  To  F.  B.  Toms,  Crosswood 
House,  East  Molesey,  for  attention  to  farm. 
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DUTCH, 

CAPE,  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS 

(With  OULTtTEAL  DIBE0TION8) 

b  low  RBADT,  Mid  wlU  b«  lent  Post  Frs*  on 
inUeaUDs  to  tbamielvaa  dlract  ax  OTEBTEBN, 
iMi  BAABLEM,  BOLI.AMD,  or  to  their  Ouieral 

Kessrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

1,  CROU  LAKE,  LOKDOII,  E.C. 


LAINGS' 

nm  mis,  roses,  this,  fics,  smkue, 

HtliBIl  HOnSE  TREES,  NRCIDG  PURTS, 


CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 

JOHN  I.AIN6~«b  SONS 

forsK  Hill  and  Catfard  Hufmrm, 

x.ozai>oz<a-,      a.xi. 


BOLBSI  BULBSII  BULBSIII 

U8LT  WHITE  ROMAN  HUCINTHS 


M  BOod  bnlbi         10/.    ., 

U*  EiBLr  White  Sl^olE  BOMA>  HVACIMII  is  the 
MIi&lDabI«  for  n  supply  ol  •rhEte  bloom  lor  CliriBtinHS 
'•nnucn,  luil  its  make  a.  Bpeclnlttr  of   HleoLlng   all 


CABNATIONS,   PINKS, 

PAHSIES,  VIOLAS. 

IfciSw  Usl  \i  now  ont  ana  conlaiiui  all  Vat  leading  kinds 
r<U  DHainlTi  Fricid  CdTALOaVS  m  applU'llm. 


WH.  CLIBRAN  &  SON 

Seed  Knd  Bulb  Herobknta, 

IB,  MMKET  STREET,   MANCHESTER. 

No.  IWo.-VoL.  XXXIX.,  TniRD  Series. 


HARDY  FRUITS 


A.  H.  PEARIOH,  ChUwell  Smieiigi,  aoTTI, 


Plica  Td.,  pan  tree. 


'   Quality 
t     ^1  11 
Rates. 

Hyacinths,  Tullp«fOrocus«s, 
DafTbdils,  Irises,  Ac, 

For    Iwooow    a    Outpoor    CuLTutte. 
lUaitnUd    DawrlpUTe    OMaloloe   ■•.  $06 


DiCKSONS 

Bulb    Orow«r*    &    Importers, 

CHESTER. 


Appoint 


ORGHtDS.-ORCHIDS. 


QUANTITY    IMMENSE. 
lo  H.B  H.  the    Inapiotiom  if  ow  lav  Xuia  of  HoUM 

HUGH  LOW  A  cb"i »«?».- j^bk, 


H.  J.  JONES 

FOR 

BEST   BULBS 
FAIR  PRICES 
TRY   THEM 
LISTS    FREE 

RTECROFT  NURSERY,  LEWISHAM, 


piREENHOUSES  from   £3  5/-;   VINERIES, 

\jr     C0:l9EI>VA'rDRIE3.    FBIMES,    HUKHES    HOUSES,   Ac. 

Illustrated  Lint  Free.     Maksra  Co  H.M.  lUK  QvBEN  and 

H.B.U.  THE  Pm.-iCE  OF   WiLKg. 

POTTER,  HAWTHORN  &  C0„  London  Worki, 
BEADINO.    (NacnP^Hi.) 


Jour^itiil  of  gortii[attitiii!;. 


THE  JOUBVAl  OP  HOBTIOULTDIIE  son  1<  Maimd 
fltm  tht  OfU*,  19,  Mitn  OtuH  ChmpOtrt,  Hmt  St., 
Ltnim,   po*t  frt  far  a  (tuarUr,   tit.     tMtmitl  - 
aoamnalaAtloBa   man  be  kddneaed  to   •,  Boe*- 
SUl  Bd.,  WaMdnvorth,  I.W. 


THE    PASSING    SUMMER. 

NOW  tbat  freidem  are  ftill  of  the  gaietj  of  the 
Dahlia  and  the  hundred  aod  one  balf-harclr 
flowers  with  which  the  gardener  can  fill  bb  beds  - 
and  bonders  with  bUuDglcolour*,  the  lesier  biight- 
new  of  the  hardy  plants  Eeems  eclipead.  It  is  softer 
— dare  one  say — lese  meratticioui,  and  leu  alluring  ?  ' 
The  beat  season  is  over,  and  we  begin  to  ace  the  - 
soft,  aoothiug  colouii  of  the  Starworts  appear — 
trne  harbingers  of  the  quiet  seasoti.  Yet  there  i»' 
hiigbtneac  enough  if  we  provide  ourselvei  with  th» 
be^t  floweiB  of  the  time. 

The  great  annual  Sunflowers  are  leas  often  seen 
DOW  that  the  ultra  *'eestbe(ic"  cycle  has  run  its 
courie.  Fine  aa  they  are,  their  sistera  of  perennial 
habit  have  Iheir  beauties  aa  well,  and  hare  merit*  . 
of  their  own.  Now  ia  their  time  of  glory ;  now  ~ 
the  day  when  they  ^ve  their  varied  blooms  to 
fill  the  gatdeva  with  gold.  Very  beautiful  are 
such  dngle- flowered  Sunflowers  as  Helianthus 
decapctaluf,  B.  multiflorua  or  Helianthna  rigidus — 
better  known  atill  ae  Barpalium  rigidum.  Tbe  dry 
weather  has  checked  the  opening  of  H.  His* 
Hellish,  but  the  rain  now  falling,  and  welcome  to 
all  save  the  harvester  and  the  holiday  toaker,  will 
soon  bring  it  into  flower.  The  new  Sunflower,  , 
raised  at  Rothesay,  and  named  Daniel  Bewar,  ia 
honour  of  one  of  our  best  informed  hardy  plants- 
men,  is  here,  but  will  not,  one  feara,  bloom  thi» 
year.  Then  there  are  the  double  forms,  sucb  as- 
H.  mulIifioruB  plenus,  H.  Globe  d'Or,  and  a  few 
otbirs,  which  always  please.  Fine,  loo,  in  its  own 
way,  though  somewhat  tall  for  my  taste,  is  the 
double  Rudbeckla  laciniata  Golden  Glow.  Tbongh 
not  a  Sunflower,  it  is,  to  those  unacquainted  with 
flowers,  sufficiently  like  one  to  be  so  called  by 
them.  In  strong  rich  soil  it  assumes  almost 
gigantic  proportions  in  height,  and  its  flowers  are 
finer  than  in  our  light  dry  garden. 

From  this  unique  Itudbeckia  we  pnss  naturally 
to  tbe  others,  which  form  part  of  the  treasure  of 
tbe  time.'  Less  novel  than  Golden  Glow,  yet 
perhaps  even  more  liked,  are  the  purple-flowered . 
Budbeckias  known  as  R.  laciniata  and  B,  purpurea. 
With  their  high  cone-like  centres,  and  long,. 
Ko.  ZSH.—VOL.  ci.;_0[,n  Skbibs, 
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drooping  rays,  their  distinct  appearance  and  colour  give  them  high 
Tftlne  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  of  the  cult  of  hardy  flowers. 
Then  there  are  the  pretty  P.  tom^tosa  and  the  ever- valued  E. 
tpeciosa,  with  others  of  greater  or  lesser  worth. 

Ere  we  wander  far  from  the  Rudbeckias  or  Coneflowers  we  must 
panse  for  a  moment  to  look  at  some  of  the  Heleniums,  whose  tasselled 
blooms  help  to  make  up  the  gold  of  the  autumn  days.  Pretty  and 
valuable  as  H.  autumnale,  H.  pumilum,  and  H.  Bolanderi,  lighter 
than  these  and  more  elegant,  are  the  Coreopsis,  whose  grace  is,  in 
rome  species  at  least,  apparent  to  all.  One  species  the  writer  has 
admired  since  he  first  saw  it  nigh  upon  a  score  of  years  ago.  This  is 
C  verticillata,  whose  elegant  foliage  combined  with  its  pretty  flowers 
makes  it  one  of  the  prettiest  of  our  autumn  composites.  Fine,  too,  is 
C.  meostrosus,  a  variety  of  either  C.  lanceolata  or  C.  auriculata.  It 
j»  sn  unhappy  use  of  language  which  applies  to  so  pretty  a  flower  the 
word  "monstrous."  It  is  grossly  inapplicable,  though  the  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  thet  type  from  whence  it  comes.  We  have,  also, 
the  very  beautiful  C.  grandiflora  whose  only  fault  in  our  eyes  is  that  it 
is  often  too  short-lived,  and  needs  to  be  grown  from  seed  to  keep  up 
ene's  stock. 

Leaving  the  Coreopsis  we  are  drawn  to  the  Anthemises  or 
Camomiles,  whose  best  blooms  are,  perhaps,  over,  but  which,  if  kept 
cut  back,  will  give  fresh  flowers  till  the  hand  of  winter  touches 
It  with  its  icy  grasp.  The  thought  of  them  now  ^transports  one  in 
fancy  to  the  famous  garden  at  Edge  where,  in  front  of  a  hedge,  the 
writer  once  saw  a  line  of  the  Anthemises  in  gallant  array,  a  row  of 
starry,  golden  flowers,  a  sight  which,  once  seen,  elevated  the  flower  to 
n  higher  place  in  one*s  estimation.  More  gold  still!  The  precious 
metal,  or  its  colour  at  least,  is  scattered  thick  as  the  leaves  in 
Vallambrosa  over  the  garden  of  the  time.  It  is  from  the  towering 
Mulleins  mentioned  in  our  last  note.  It  is  from  the  tall  biennial 
Evening  Primrose,  a  disappointing  flower  on  a  bright  day,  but  a 
glorious  one  when  the  shades  of  night  come  on,  or  when  awaking  in 
the  early  morn,  we  see  it  standing  in  the  day-dawn,  a  tower  laden 
whb  aoft  yellow  shallow  cups  of  bloom. 

Boobly  pleasing  because  of  the  showers  of  gold  around  are  the 
.  blue  and  purple  flowers  of  the  8ea<ion.  We  need  among  the  tasselled 
yellow  flowers  those  graceful  spikes  of  blue  or  white  given  by  the 
Teronicas.  There  is  muoh  beauty  in  these  Speedwells,  and  those  who 
grow  them  will  think  them  not  unworthy  of  bearing  the  name  of  that 
geiatk  woman  whose  compassion — true  or  imaginary — has  caused  the 
same  of  Yeronica  to  be  held  in  high  regard.  The  Veronicas  are 
'ttumeroBs,  and  one  cannot  refer  to  them  in  detsdl.  Whether  of 
Ikerbaceoufl  or  of  shrubby  habit;  whether  tall  and  wand-like,  or  creeping 
close  to  the  soil,  almost  all  ars  beautiful  in  their  way. 

Long  past  is  St.  John  s  Day,  to  which  the  Hypericum  by  its  popular 
Bame  of  St.  John's  Wort  has  been  inseparably  attached,  yet  we  have 
the  l^laiit  in  bloom.  Everyone  admires  the  sub-shrubby  species,  such 
as  H.  patulum,  H.  calyoinum,  or  the  hybrid — ^surpassing  nearly  every 
e^her— Moserianum.  A  few  flowers  left  on  a  plant  of  the  tiny  little 
B.  AomaMilarium  caught  the  eye  of  a  hardy  plantsman  who  was  in 
ny  garden  the  other  day.  The  writer  was  absent,  but  came  in  and 
foond  him  studying  this  little  alpine  with  delight.  A  pretty  little 
flower^  growing  only  a  ifew  inches  in  height,  it  is  hardy  and  beautiful 
enough  to  please  those  to  whom  the  large,  and  to  me,  charming 
lowers  of  the  larger  speoies  do  not  commend  themselvefl. 

Thottgh  one  rejoices  at  the  rain,  which  will  save  the  labour  of 
plying  the  watering  can,  the  joy  is  chastened  by  a  sight  of  one's  big 
bosh  of  Okaria  Haasti,  which  on  the  rockery  has  been  covered  with 
crowded  Daisy  blooms.  Like  0.  stellalata,  its  flowers  delight  in  dry 
and  Bttimy.ireather»  in  which  they  long  retain  their  purity  and  beauty. 
jLfler  rain  ihey  quickly  lose  their  colour,  and  the  counterfeit  of 
ClMmoer's  favourite  flower  soon  grows  unsightly. 
-  Agiiin  most  one  lay  down  the  pen;  again  lament  an  unfinished 
ialb;  Jackman's  Clematis  is  full  of  bloom  by  the  window  and 
ever  the  doorway.  Behind  the  house  Clematis  flammula  covers 
a  little  pergok,  and  mounts  the  gable  to  gratify  its  longing 
Ifr  curtain    the   chimney  with    its   dangling   sprays.      Starry  are 


its     flowers,      beautiful      because     of     their     number,     lightness 
and  softness.    Perennial  Peas — less  varied  iu  their  hues  than  the 
Sweet  Peas  grown  for  their  beauty  and    their    sweet  perfume  — 
climb   trellises   and  cover   them   with   clustered  heads-  of  flowers.  *> 
There  is  a  shimmer  of  lilac  on  the  earlier  Michaelmas  Daisies,  a^d 
soon  w^e  may  be  on  the  alert  for  the  appearance  of   the   Meadow 
Safi'rons  and  the  autumn  Crocuses.    Already  the  autumn  Snowfiake-^  ' 
Leucoium  autumnale — dangles  its  exquisite  little  flowers  from  their 
slender  stalks,  and  the  autumn  Cyclamen  has  thrust  its  flowers  up 
from  the  bare  soiL 

The  garden  of  hardy  flowers  is  a  moving  picture,  but  its 
mechanism  is  unseen  and  unfelt.  There  is  no  jerking,  no  feeling 
that  the  '^  machine  "  is  at  hand,  as  in  the  cinematograph.  It  is  the 
gentle,  unhuiried  movement  of  that  power  which,  through  countless 
ages,  has  pursued  a  great  plan  unerringly,  and  has  in  that  colossal 
task  ceased  not  to  clothe  the  earth  With  beauty  to  refresh  and  give  joy 
to  feeble  man. — S.  Abnott. 


PEAS   IN   1899. 

Fob  weeks  past  outdoor  gardening  has  been  wearying  work.  True, 
we  have  had  some  violent  thunderstorms,  which  have  made  the 
farmers  look  sorrowfully  at  the  com,  beaten  down  to  the  ground  ;  but 
we  gardeners  felt  thankful  for  the  storms,  in  spite  of  the  harm  they 
did.  They  gave  us  a  respite  for  a  few  days  at  any  rate,  and  any 
change  from  the  constant  slush,  slush  of  the  watering  can  was 
welcome.  It  was  not  fc>r  long,  however ;  the  torrents  ot  raid  have 
fallen  at  wide  intervals  like  waterspouts,  the  dry  parched  earth  drank 
in  the  moisture,  and  vegetation  looked  like  a  giar  t  refreshed.  But 
King  Sol  was  only  resting,  and  burst  forth  with  all  his  pitilessness, 
the  surface-sodden  ground  baked  and  cracked,  and  a  few  hours  after 
the  rain  ceased  there  was  no  trace  of  moisture  left. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  season  up  to  now  has  t)een  entirely  unfavour- 
able, or  that  we  have  reason  to  complain  very  much,  considering  how 
seasons  go  in  this  fickle  climate ;  but  it  is  sad  about  the  Peas,  k 
seems  so  long  since  we  had  a  really  good  Pea  year  that  one  is  apt  to 
become  disheartened,  and  set  the  crop  down  as  being  one  of  the  garden's 
uncertainties.  Never  were  prospects  brighter,  and  it  la  only  fair  to  the 
clerk  of  the  weather  to  say  that  never  have  we  had  better  crops  of 
early  Peas.  The  sad  part  of  the  story,  however,  has  yet  to  come,  and 
when  we  were  picking  basket  after  basket  of  delicious  Green  Peas 
from  the  rows  of  Chelsea  Oem,  Daisy,  Gradns,  and  the  rest  of  them,  • 
the  succession  crops  close  at  hand  looked  a  piKHore  of  wigorous  health. 
The  haulm  was  of  that  vivid  green  we  so  like  to  see*  blosaom  showed 
in  quantity,  and  the  sticks  looked  hardly  strong  enough  to  support 
the  crop. 

'  Our  hopes,  plans,  and  forecasts  have  been  turned  topsy  turvy, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  write  failure  near  the  names  of  most  of  the 
successional  Peas.  At  first  it  was  only  a  whispered  fear,  and  a  hope 
that  we  should  get  rain  soon.  A  yellow  change  in  the  haulm  close 
to  the  ground  mounted  higher  up  the  stem,  flowers  failed  to  set,  or 
only  resulted  in  small  spotty  half-filled  pods,  and  then  a  plague 
of  thrips  came,  just  to  put  the  finiiibing  Htroke  on,  and  after  that 
despair.  True,  some  of  the  once  healthy  rows  retained  vigour  enough 
to  fill  ilie  pods,  and  a  favourable  reply  went  back  to  the  kitchen  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  were  any  Peas.  It  was  a 
baa  move,  Uioughy  for  erery  other  pod  was  tenanted  by  maggots,  and 
the  cook  has  not  yet  regained  her  evenness  of  temper. 

Gardeners  who  have  kitchens  to  supply  are  worried  to  know  how 
to  keep  up  a  continuation  of  the  delicious  Green  Peas  from  the  early 
rows.  Some  struggle  manfully  against  the  opposing  forces  of  Nature, 
others  have  thrown  up  the  sponge,  and  many  are  asking  a  very 
natural  question,  "  What  is  the  best  treatment  f(»r  Peas  daring  a  dry 
season  like  this  ?  **  Everybody  can  advance  his  own  theory,  and  this, 
I  think,  would  form  a  very  suitable  subject  for  a  little  controversy  by 
practical  growers  in  these  columns.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  variety,  so  far  as  withstanding  drought  is 
concerned.  There  is  a  large  number  of  good  Peas  on  the  market  at 
the  present  time,  and  I  have  grown  a  selection  side  by  side  for  trial.^ 
Some  of  the  latest  sorts  maintain  a  healthy  appearance,  but  I  do  not 
see  much  to  choose  in  the  second  early  and  main  crop  sorts,  all  ot 
which  fall  prey  to  thrips  and  maggot.  - 

^iany  growers  pin  their  faith  on  watering  and  mulching  to  keep 
the  Pea  crop  going,  but  others  again  question  the  wisdom  of  it,  while 
personally  I  am  short  of  water,  and  the  idea  of  sparing  any  of  that 
commodity  for  the  Peas  is  out  of  the  question.  I  think  the  most  that 
can  be  done  to  save  the  Peas  in  dry  seasons  must  be  effected  before  we 
know  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  dry  season  at  all,  or  when  the 
ground  is  being  prepared  I6t  the  reception  of  the  seeds.  '  Experience 
has  proved  to  me  that  good  farmyard  manure  and  -  mantiaf  labour  are 
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the  two  beat  antidotes  against  the  effects  of  drousbt  and  bnrning 
sunshine.  If  food  and  moisture  are  in  the  ^ronnd  the  roots  will  go 
down  in  search  of  it,  and  having  found  it,  the  Peas  will  last  longer 
than  hy  any  artificial  aid  from  the  water-pot.  A  wide  trench,  two 
spits  deep,  a  coat  of  manure  spread  on  the  bottom  and  worked  in, 
another  betwien  the  top  and  second  spit,  and  yon  have  a  reservoir 
for  the  plants  to  draw  on  when  the  earth  is  parched  and  the  sun 
pitiless. 

Something!  can  also  be  done  in  the  way  of  selection  of  sites  for 
Peas,  as  there  is  no  need  to  say  how  much  better  the  crop  is  lasting 
where  the  medium  is  moist  and  retentive,  and  where  partial  shade  is 
afforded,  than  where  the  rows  are  exposed  to  every  glare  of  sunlight 
and  the  soil  is  dry  and  shallow.  And  lastly,  if  the  water  is  given,  do 
not  forget  the  mulching  to  conserve  the  moisture  in  the  ground.  I  am 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  the  watering  can 
in  the  kitchen  garden  in  preference  to  the  spade.  Water  is  an  untold 
blessing  at  times,  and  fortunate  are  the  gardeners  who  have  an  un- 
limited supply ;  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  a  storehouse  of 
food  and  moisture  can  be  provided  in  the  ground  itself  by  digging 
deeply  and  manuring  freely. — G. 


EAISING  AND  GROWING  ASPARAGUS- 

HAViica  of  late  received  more  inquiries  than  usual  on  raising  and 
grDwins  Asparagus,  and  two  yet  unanswered,  a  portion  of  Mr. 
George  Norman's  practical  paper  on  the  subject,  in  the  July  issue  of 
the  "Journal  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society'*  (an  enlarged  and 
exoelleDt  issue),  will  not  be  unacceptable.  Mr.  Norman  also  refers  to 
forcing,  but  the  citation  is  confined  to  outdoor  culture,  as  follows : — 

The  chief  districts  in  England  famous  for  growing  Asparagus  are 
Gambridgeahire,  Worcestershire  (especially  the  Evesham  district),  Essex 
(about  Colchester)  and  in  the  Thames  Valley  near  London.  The  beat 
hometown  outdoors  Asparagus  that  is  sent  to  Covent  Garden  Market 
is  produced  in  these  districts. 

In  Scotland,  the  south-western  parts,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Ajrr,  Wigton,  and  Kirkcudbright,  are  specially  favourable.  The  soil  in 
many  places  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  the  maritime  situation,  together 
with  tlie  iofluenoe  of  the  moistnre-lailen  atmosphere  from  the  Gulf 
Stream,  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  Its  cultivation  is,  however, 
alffloet  entirely  confined  to  private  gardens. 

On  tho  cultivation  of  Asparagus  in  Scotland,  it  may  be  here 
interesting  to  quote  from  a  paper  on  the  supply  of  vesretables  to  t^e 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  markets,  read  before  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  by  Mr.  J.  Scarlet  of  Inveresk.  He  says,  '^  There  is 
practically  no  Asparagus  grown  in  Scotland  for  market.  English, 
French,  and  Spanish  have  ousted  home-grown  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  one  or  two  growers  who  used  to  bring  anything  like  a  quantity 
have  discontinued  its  cultivation.  This  is  due  probably  more  to  the 
lateness  of  the  home  crop,  compared  with  that  of  other  countries,  than 
to  any  unauitableness  of  soil  or  climate." 

Soil. 

Bich  sandy  soil  of  good  depth  is  naturally  the  best  adapted  for 
Asparagus,  and  in  such  'soil  its  cultivation  is  an  easy  matter.  But  in 
these  days,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  a  garden  may  be,  the 
cultivation  of  Asparagus  is  looked  upon  as  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  the  &ct  is  often  lost  sight  of  that  if.  the  soil  be  of  a  clayey  nature 
and  shallow,  the  produce  under  such  conditions  cannot  possibly  bear 
comparison  with  that  from  a  soil  naturally  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  thiB  plant.  With  labour  and  materials  at  command,  heavy,  clayey 
ion  may  be  in  time  brought  into  a  light,  porous  condition  by  the 
additkm  of  sand  of  the  best  kind  procurable— sea,  river,  or  grit,  sandy 
deposits  from  drains,  road  scrapings,  burned  earth,  and  lime,  brick, 
and  rubble  from  old  buildings,  all  these  are  excellent  for  rendering  soil 
permanently  porous. 

Whatever  the  soil  may  be,  leaf  mould,  peat,  light  fibrous  loam,  old 
hotbed  material,  seaweed,  and  farmyard  manure  (especially  that  from 
cows),  I  have  found  to  be  the  best  fertilisers.  The  last  named  is 
practically  indispensable,  for  the  soil  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  manured, 
18  good  qualitv  depends  on  quickness  of  growth,  which  is  assisted  by 
tichn  ss  of  soil. 

Deep  Culture, 

Asparagus  is  a  deep-rooting  plant.  Frequently  after  doing  away 
with  old  beds  I  have  found  the  soil  permeated  with  roots  to  the 
depth  of  80  inches ;  consequently  in  preparing  the  soil  for  planting,  it 
shcald  be  mado  30  inches  deep  by  trenching,  adding,  and  mixing  in 
the  materials  already  named,  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  as  the 
trenching  proceeds,  in  quantities  as  required  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  The  advantages  of  deep  trenching  and  increased  depth  of 
Tooting  medium  are  that  the  roots  descend  so  that  they  do  not  suffer 
10  much  from  want  of  moisture  in  dry  seasons,  and  it  also  assists  the 
free  percolation  of  water  in  wet  seasons.  For  although  Asparagus  is  a 
anside  j^ni  it  will  not  thrive  in  stagnant  ground,  and  if  the  subsoil 


is  of  a  clayey,  impervious  nature,  insufficiently  drained,  this  defect 
must  be  remedied  by  agricultural  drains,  put  in  before  doing  the 
trenching,  or  a  layer  of  a  few  inches  of  old  brick,  rubble,  or  cinders 
will  form  an  effective  drainage  if  placed  at  the  bottom  at  the  time 
of  trenching. 

In  considering  the  situation  of  the  ground,  the  best  is  that  with  a 
slight  fall  to  the  south,  well  sheltered  on  the  side  whence  come  the 
prevailing  wind!4.  For  climate,  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  are 
the  most  favoured. 

Vabieties. 

Asparagus,  like  other  things,  to  be  in  the  fashion  must  be  large; 
size,  which  does  not  sacrifice  quality,  is  due  to  soil,  cultivation,  and 
situation,  and  not  to  any  special  varieties,  as  there  is  believed  to  be 
but  one.  *'  Red  Topped  '*  or  *•  Dutch,"  and  "  Green  Topped,"  and  the 
names  of  places  famous  ior  its  cultivation,  have  been  given  to  supposed 
varieties  of  it;  but  variations  in  size  and  in  colour  are,  in  my  opinion, 
due  entirely  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  grown. 

Raising  and  Manipulatiko. 

The  month  of  March,  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  dry  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  the  seed,  thinly,  in  drills  an  inch  deep,  the  drills  a 
foot  apart,  at  the  rate  of  ^  oz.  to  15  yards  run  of  drill. 

The  trenching  of  the  ground  should  be  completed  in  autumn,  sit 
months  before  the  time  for  planting,  so  that  the  ground  has  time  to 
settle,  and  in  March,  when  it  is  in  a  suftable  condition  to  work  on,  th« 
surface  should  be  forked  over  and  made  ever?,  after  which  it  will 
become  friable  and  settled  by  planting  time. 

Asparagus  is  a  plant  thai  is  amenable  to  transplanting,  providing 
it  is  done  at  the  right  time,  and  reasonable  precautions  taken  not  to 
let  the  roots  become  dry.  When  the  shoots  are  grown  to  a  length 
of  3  or  4  inches  is  the  best  time  to  transplant,  but  the  young  shoots 
had  better  be  longer  than  this,  then  transplant  before  the  vitaj  powers 
have  become  active. 

Permanent  Plantation. 

Some  growers  continue  the  old  raised  beds,  and  some  have  intro> 
duced  the  level  plot  system,  adopting  it  from  the  French;  but, 
whatever  the  system,  the  rows  should  run  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south. 

I  have  tried  various  modes  of  planting.  The  one  I  have  found  the 
best  and  most  expeditious  is  to  cut  out  a  trench  with  a  spade  by 
the  side  of  a  line,  6  inches  deep,  and  slanting,  in  the  same  way  as 
for  laying  Box.  The  roots  should  then  be  spread  out  quickly,  and 
carefully  covered  with  soil,  leaving  the  crown  of  each  plant  about 
2  inches  ben^th  the  surface.  Care  should  be  taken  to  separate  the 
plants  so  as  not  to  have  two  crowns  where  there  should  be  but  one. 
After  planting,  a  good  watering  should  be  given  to  settle  the  soil,  and 
further  waterings  must  be  given  as  often  as  required,  according  to  tfia 
weather,  until  the  plants  are  well  established. 

Distances. 

The  distance  apart  of  the  plants  depends  on  the  system  followed. 
Both  have  their  peculiar  advantages.  The  bed  system  is  the  cue 
generally  employed,  and  it  is  the  best  where  the  soil  is  shallow  aiid 
the  subsoil  is  of  a  cold,  clayey  nature ;  but  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  rests  on  a  dry  subeoil  the  plot  system  is  the  best,  particularly  in 
dry  seasons. 

A  width  of  5  feet  for  a.  bed,  and  2^  feet'tflley  between  beds,  ii 
very  suitable  for  the  ^ro^th'  of  the  plants  and^  for  carrying  out  the 
neoesssry -vrork  in  tht  difterent  seasons.  Three-  rows  are  planted  in 
each  bed,  one  in  the  centre  and  one  on  either  side,  leaving  18  inches 
between  them.  The  distance  between  the  plants  in  the  rows  should 
be  2^  feet. 

With  the  plot  system  the  distances  between  the  rows  should  be 
4  feet,  and  18  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  rows. 

These  distances  by  seme  may  be  considered  unnecessarily  wide, 
but  they  are  not  so,  for  if  good  results  are  to  be  obtained  the  plants 
must  have  room  for  the  tops  to  fully  develop  without  crowding.  The 
French  give  even  more  space  than  this — they  allow  4  feet  from  row 
to  row,  and  3  feet  in  the  rows. 

One-year-old  plants  are  much  the  best;  if  older  they  do  not  trans- 
plant so  welL  Some  recommend  the  sowing  of  seeds  in  the  permanent 
beds  or  plot ;  by  so  doing,  the  ground,  according  to  mv  experience,  ia 
occupied  by  it  one  year  unnecessarily,  as  on&-year-old  plants  do  equally 
well. 

Dbessing  and  Manuring. 

During  the  season  of  planting,  besides  watering,  attention  ti| 
weeding  is  all  that  is  required.  In  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  after 
the  tops  are  dead  and  cleared  off,  a  dressing  of  decayed  manure  should 
be  spread  on  the  beds,  a  stake  driven  in  the  corner  of  each  bed,  the 
sides  marked  off,  and  about  3  inches  of  soil  from  the  alleys  placed  over 
the  manure ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  plot,  the  manure  is  dug  in  between 
the  rows.  About  the  same  time  in  each  year  afterwards  a  dressing  dt 
manure  or  seaweed  is  required  to  be  dug  in,  and  the  surface  itii 
rough.    In  the  spring,  before  fh6  shoots  begin  to  push,  the  surface 
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should  be  made  smooth  with  a  rake,  and  this  is  the  best  time  to  apply 
a  dressing  of  salt,  not  only  for  its  saline  qualitiea  as  a  manure,  but  it 
also  kills  insects  and  weeds.  Of  art'ficial  manures  I  have  found  nitrate 
of  soda  to  produce  a  marked  effect  when  applied  early  in  the  spring,  to 
old  beds  past  their  best.  Where  the  soil  is  not  of  so  calcareous  a 
nature  as  desired,  a  dressing  of  fresh  lime  applied  early  in  the  spring 
will  supply  the  defect. 

Cutting, 

On  the  cutting  of  the  crop  there  is  but  one  opinion  of  the  time  to 
begfb  on  a  new  plantation,  and  that  is  not  until  the  third  season  of 
growth ;  and  my  advice  is  to  cut  them  but  very  sparingly,  only  taking 
about  two  early  cuttings  ot  the  strongest  shoots.  After  the  third  year 
they  may  be  considered  in  bearing  o^er,  and,  with  liberal  and  careful 
management,  will  continue  so  for  a  dozen  years  or  more.  Of  how  to 
cut,  different  rules  have  been  advocated  by  different  growers ;  some 
cut  all  that  rises  above  ground  until  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  others 
only  take  the  strongest  shoots  and  leave  the  others  to  grow  up,  and  no 
doubt  this  latter  is  the  best  rule,  only  then  more  ground  must  be 
devoted  to  Asparagus,  a  matter  which  all  growers  cannot  afford. 
Personally,  I  adopt  a  medium  rule,  by  cutting  all  that  rises  till  the 
middle  of  the  season — ».«.,  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  after  that 
only  the  strongest  shoots  till  June  15tb,  and  if,  by  any  chance, 
emergency  demands  a  cutting  later,  it  is  very  reluctantly  supplied. 

SUMVEB  Gbowth. 
After  the  cutting  season,  growth  must  have  time  to  develop  and 
ripen  before  the  autumn.  On  the  vigour  of  the  growth  to  a  large 
extent  depends  not  only  the  size  of  the  shoots  the  following  year,  but 
even  the  life  of  the  plants.  Many  beds  are  ruined  through  over- 
<cutting.  I  have  even  heard  a  gardener  say  that  to  have  good 
Asparagus,  beds  should  be  cut  from  only  in  alternate  seasons. 

As  so  much  de£<ends  on  the  maturing  of  strong  growths,  carp  must 
'be  taketi  to  protect  them  against  wind.    A  few  Pea  stakei  stuck  into 
the  ground  amongst  them,  for  the  tops  to  lean  against,  form  a  good 
•wind  guard. 

Gbeek  and  Blanched  Pboduce. 

The  taste  in  England  hitherto  has  been  for  green  Asparagus,  and 
to  have  a  lu  this  condition  it  is  allowed  to  grow  3  or  4  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  then  cut  2  or  3  inches  below  it.  The 
Trench  prefer  it  blanched,  and  their  method  seems  t^  be  gaining  favour 
in  England.  To  have  it  in  the  French  style  a  greater  depth  of  soil  is 
required  over  the  roots,  and  the  shoots  must  be  cut  when  they  are 
seen  to  be  heaving  up  the  surface  of  the  soiL  The  plot  system  is  Uie 
best  for  this ;  the  soil  may  be  drawn  over  the  rows  on  both  sideii,  in 
the  way  in  which  Potatoes  are  earthed  up,  and  the  time  to  do  Uiis  is 
just  before  the  shoots  begin  to  push.  At  Hatfield  we  usually  begin 
to  cut  Asparagus  outdoors  about  April  15th,  a  few  days  earlier  or  later 
according  to  the  Eeason. 


NOTES  ON  THE  VEGETABLE  CROPS. 

Tfiis  has  not  been  a  favourable  season  for  the  growth  of  vegetables 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  many  of  the  crops  are  unsatisfactory. 
This  state  of  affairs  may  be  attributed  more  to  the  unfavourable  season 
than  to  injury  caused  by  insect  pests.  The  weather  has  been  very 
changeable,  and  we  have  had  such  extremes  of  temperatuj^.  Nearly 
^e  whole  of  May  was  wet  and  cold-;  the  rainfall  was  by  no  means  ^ces- 
fSive,  but  there  w/ere  so  many  wet  days  in  succession,  with  an  absenet  of 
isunshine  and,  low.  tepiperaturep,  that.yegetation  was  almodt.at  A^jiiaid- 
still ;  in  fact  some  crops  appeared  to  be  dwindling  away  altogether. 
'When  the  weather  did  change  it  became  very  hot,  and  for  four  weeks 
we  had  no  rain,  indeed  there  has  been  very  little  rain  since  May. 

Peas  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  rows  each  of  William  I.  and  Ezonlan  growing  on  a  warm  border 
and  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds,  this  crop  has  been  the  worst  I  have 
Jiad  for  several  years.  Most  varieties  germinated  wel)^  but  when  about 
6  inches  high  stopped  growing,  and  tor  some  time  presented  a  very 
stunted  appearance.  They  appeared  to  be  affected  by  a  kind  of  blight, 
the  young  growths  being  quite  browned  and  the  leaves  curled.  Several 
varieties  only  attained  to  about  half  their  usual  height,  and  the  produce 
is  inferior  in  quality  as  well  as  small  in  size. 

Spring  sown  Onions  have  done  remarkably  well  considering  the 
season,  although  like  Peas  they  presented  a  sorry  appearance  in  their 
young  state.  During  the  cold  time  in  May  they  turned  quite  yellow, 
and  many  of  the  plants  succumbed.  On  the  advent  of  better  weather, 
however,  and  the  application  of  a  few  dressings  of  a  suitable  fertiliser 
.they  have  improved,  and  there  will  be  a  fair  crop,  but  the  bulbs 
generally  are  undersissed.  The  maggot  has  not  been  very  troublesome. 
This  year  tap-rooted  vegetables,  on  the  whole,  have  made  the  best 
•progress,  and  so  far  are  clean  and  healthy,  especially  Parsnips.  Carrots 
are  an  uncertain  crop  in  this  soil,  and  in  a  very  dry  season  they  all  go 
^ff.  This  year,  strange  to  say,  they  are  standing  the  drought  well, 
tl:^  roots  being  clean  and  bright;  but  unless  we  soon  have  a  good 
rain,  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  survive. 


Celery  is  doing  well,  and  though  greatly  in  need  of  rain,  is  making 
good  growth.  During  its  early  stage  it  received  good  waterings,  and 
a  thick  mulching  of  lawn  mowings,  which  have  greatly  assisted  the 
plants.  Last  year  the  Celery  fly  did  much  damage,  and  the  plants 
were  looked  over  several  times,  and  all  infested  leaves  pinched  off 
and  burnt.  This  season,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  plants  are  so  far  free 
from  this  pest.  The  Turnip  fly  has  done  a  considerable  amount  of 
injury,  and  we  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  not  only  a  crop 
of  Turnip?,  but  nearly  idl  the  Brassica  tribe  as  well,  llie  intensely 
hot  and  dry  weather  coming  just  after  our  greens  were  planted  has 
caused  the  death  of  hundreds,  they  being  completely  devoured  by  the 
fly.  We  have  had  to  plant  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  Savoys,  and,  in 
fact,  nearly  all  kinds  of  greens  a  second  timr. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes,  wall  trees,  and  most  things  in 
the  garden  were  infested  with  the  flies,  although  no  harm  was 
done  to  these.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  fly  has  destroyed 
my  crops  of  greens,  and  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
rather  an  uncommon  occurrence. 

A  short  time  since,  however,  I  noticed  in  the  Journal  (page  4) 
a  case  where  the  writer  was  complaining  of  the  injury  done  in  his 
garden,  and  stated  that  he  nearly  always  had  a  difficulty  in  getting 
good  crops.  I  have  tried  several  things  against  the  pest,  such  as  soot, 
lime,  quassia  extract,  and  petroleum  emulson.  The  latter  has  proved 
the  most  successful,  and  though  applied  during  bright  sunshine,  it 
has  not  injured  the  plants;  in  cases  of  very  biid  attack,  it  wUl  bo 
necessary  to  spray  the  crops  twice  a  day. 

In  consequence  of  the  damage  by  fly  and  the  continued  dry  weather, 
our  crops  of  greens,  with  the  exception  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  are  most 
nnsatisfactory.  Many  plants  have  died,  while  others  are  making  very 
irregular  growth.  Amongst  the  Cauliflowers  there  are  many  blind 
plants,  although  they  were  carefully  examined  prior  to  plantins;. 
Broad  Bean?,  as  well  as  Kidney  and  Scarlet  Hunners,  are  doing  well. 
Early  Potatoes  have  been  good,  especially  Sharpe's  Victor,  and  are 
quite  free  from  disease.  Second  early  and  late  varieties  were  good 
until  about  the  last  fortnight,  but  now  show  signs  of  distress  from  the 
drought,  and  I  am  afraid  the  tubers  will  be  smalL 

A  short  time  since  I  was  through  a  number  of  cottage  gardens  on 
two  different  estates.  The  crops  on  the  whole  wore  looking  very  well, 
and  appeared  to  be  free  from  insect  pests,  but  the  effects  of  the 
unfavourable  season  were  plainly  apparent.  Peas  made  a  poor  show, 
and  in  only  a  very  few  cases  was  a  good  row  to  be  found.  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  if  Peas  have  been  similarly  affected  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. — J.  S.  Upkx,  York. 


QUALITY  IN  FRUIT. 

The  best  judges  of  fruit  usually  admit  that  colour  and  flavour  are 
the  test  of  quality,  and  leave  size  out  of  the  question,  or  rather,  give  it 
a  very  secondary  place.  This  is  quite  risht ;  size  in  the  abstract  is  a 
fault  in  many  fruits,  but  then  size  often  means  improved  quality. 
Take  that  excellent  Peach  Alexandra  Noblesse.  There  are  often  very 
large  fruits  of  it;  they  usually  lack  colur,  and  possibly  anyone 
unacquainted  .with  varieties  would  be  apt  to  choose  a  brighter-looking, 
T)erhaps  a  smaller  Peocb.  They  would  do  wrong.  A  large  Peach  is 
better  than  tTwo  half  the  size,  for  there  is  only  one  stone  and  only  one 
rind,  the  outer  surface  of  ope  la^'ge  fruit  ihfdn^ Jess  t^au  that  of  tw9 
small. one^  This  noeans  an. additional  quan^ty  of  edib^  flesh,  a  grea^ 
advai^tage  tp.  the  fruit.         ^     .,  i     .i  i  .    I.     i  •  ^  i 

Agam,  take  a  large  'bunch  of  any  good 'quality  G-rape,  such  as 
Madresfield  Court  The  individual  berries  will  be  larger  if  the  bunch 
has  been  properly  thinned,  and  the  flavour  is  not  harmed  in  the  least. 
The  large  bunch  shows  superior  culture  and  is  the  better.  Gros 
Maroc  may  be  better  in  colour,  the  bunches  may  be  compact  and  well 
made,  but  no  one  could  say  that  Madresfields  of  good  quality  are  not 
better  than  the  best  Gros  Maroc  ever  grown. 

SizR  may  often,  as  I  have  said,  be  a  disadvantage.  For  a  small 
number  of  guests  it  is  wrong  to  grow  extra  large  Melons.  This 
luscious  fruit  may^be  of  the  very  best  quality  when  opened,  hot  the 
rich  flavour  soon  goes'after  cutting.  It  is  best,  then,  to  grow  Melons 
thst  will  be  nearly  all  eaten  at  a  single  meal,  so  that  the  flesh  is 
enjoyed  at  its  best.  Very  large  Strawberries  are  seldom  so  good  in 
flavour  as  smaller  ones,  although  there  are  exceptions,  and  a  true 
opinion  can  only  be  formed  by  an  indmate  knowledge  of  varieties  and 
their  peculiarities. 

As  to  the  conditions  necessary  to  bring  flavour  into  fruits,  any- 
thing that  maintains  the  tree  or  plant  in  perfect  health  will  usually  be 
the  proper  method.  Unnatural  drying  off  or  sudden  alterations  in  the 
temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions  caused  by  throwing  fruit 
houses  widely  open,  are  wrong  in  principle  and  bad  in  effect.  There 
may  be  occasions  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  effect  changes  that  are 
not  altogether  in  favour  of  the  plant,  but  they  are  few,  and  as  a  rule 
what  is  good  for  the  plant  or  tree  is  good  also  for  the  fruit.— 

H.  HiCHABDS. 


ADguit  21,  legg. 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  T.  FRANCIS  RIVERS. 

It  mnU  nredi  be  thU  onr  hortienltaral  world,  like  lh«  pmlice  ind  tb« 
(Miigr,  iball  from  moon  to  moon  paj  id  dae  tribate  ti>  Faiher  Timr. 
Almdj  that  Istt  and  noit  kindly  phjaleiui  has  ia  ttai*  year  renored 
from  OUT  midic  at  iBast  tbn*  whoa*  Dama«  carry  with  them  a  iproiil 
iDHiura  of  reipect,  and  now  tha  graat  pruncr  of  mankind  hia  again 
ralrrcd  oar  ^nilen  M>  take  hit  toll.  WboM  U  this  Dam*  ?  Well,  it  i% 
111*  honoared  nkma  of  Riven.  Upon  the  17lh  day  of  AujcEit  there 
ptned  away  at  Sawbrld^wotth  Tbontt  Frftncia  Rinra  at  the  age  of 
liily-tight  yean. 

Twenty-ti>D  yetra  ago  thli  paper  had  to  reeord  the  deee«H  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fraocia  Biren'  father,  known  In  bortienlture  a*  Tbamai  RiTan. 
Tki  liie*  and  the  works  of  these  two  Rirart  oarer  nearly  the  wboln  of 
tkt  Victorian  era.  ThU  age  not  only  Intereati  ouraelret  from  tbe  fact  thai 
we  bare  helped  to  make  il,  bnt  inumaeh  m  it*  esplolli  in  almoat  erery 
depanment  of  kaowlrdga  hare  Darer  been  eieellfd  in  hiBlorj,  we  feel  a 
pnwaal  pride  in  haring  belonged 
10  it.  UoreoTcr,  a*  horUcnlluriata 
it  il  certain  poiicriiy  will  eOTy  na 
IliD  good  fortnne  o'  Iwirg  oontem- 
foiariea  and  the  associates  of 
tkau  who  hsTB  daring  lb*  U*t 
fifty  years  labonred  in  rusing 
Eoglish  gardening  to  a  height 
iieoiceivable  to  oar  torc&lhers, 
udansarpsssed  among  tha  nations. 
Yfits  hence,  when  the  lusty  pro- 
pny  of  .  Britannia  )hall  hare 
ippropriated  and  dersloped  onr 
pTfseDt  knowledge  of  fruita  and 
fmit  enlturo  to  a  point  beyond  our 
imigtning,  they  will  atill  fail  to 
naliis  how  mach  ihey  are  lndeht*d 
lo  (he  obierratloDs  made  and  the 
loectsses  attained  in  the  qnlet 
'illig*  of  Saw  bridge  worth  during 
■lie  last    serenty    years    of    this 

SsTeBty  years,  howerer,  does 
not  repreaent  tbe  dumiion  of  the 
iDfluesre  of  the  Rireta  family  in 
(kst  neigh bootbood.  It  Is  • 
hnnilred  and  eighty  years,  since 
I^  original  Sawbridge^ortb  Riiers 
■iKialed  thither  from  Beikahirr. 
Bit  those  were  lot  the  days  of 
upaosioo,  population  for  nearly  a 
aattttj  hot  languidly  Increased, 
lod  railways  had  not  jet  opened 
•p  dbtant  and  easy  obanneli  of 
inde.  Banee  the  business  of  the 
tarlier  Rirera  look  no  great  de> 
nlopment,  their  efforts  being  con- 
Sari  merely  to  tbe  supplying  of  the 
aodett  demands  which  the  primitive 
miinu  of  tbe  nelghboorhood  made 
■pon  their  establiahntenls. 

With  the  Freneb  Reralutloii,bow«rer.ctme  the  European  awakening, 
peaetradag  rren  lo  sncb  pladd  Aroadian  Engliah  Tillage*  as  Sawbridge- 
*i>rth,  and  just  ai  the  Rerolntionary  wars  were  blending  into  the 
'Npciiam  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte— In  1T98 — Thoma*  Biiers,  the  father 
tf  tb*  suhjaet  of  oar  notice,  was  bom.  Brought  ap  amid  a  gsneration 
qoAeolng  with  tbe  new  impulses  oommnaieated  to  It  by  the  new  scUnce 
■ad  the  new  politic*,  tbe  prophet  of  modem  fruit  culture  was 
padaally  monlded  to  hi*  work.  Then  aa  the  opportunity  begotten  of 
pDving  wealth  and  growing  pnpnlation  osma  (and,  eorionily,  almost 
Eiietlj  with  Iho  IntrodnotioQ  of  railways  in  1S2T>,  Thomas  RiTers 
ntand  npon  bis  mission  as  a  pnblio  teacher.  It  would  be  deeply 
>UN<*tlng  to  reoonnt  hero  the  writings  and  the  expeiiment*  of  the 
dder  Biiers,  aa  describeii  in  this  Journal  tw*oty>two  yean  ago  by  one 
■kowai  bis  boon  companion  in  their  joint  specially.  To  the  enthntisal 
th  recital  it  absolstely  faaeinating,  bat  our  bnilnea*  is  with  tbe  ron. 

Fnneit  Birer*  waa  bom  npon  the  «Te  of  the  great  Reform  Bill  in 
IHI,  and  spent  his  boyhood  amid  the  din  of  In*  trade  and  proiecllon, 
*bsa  Cobdcn  wa*  labouring  to  free  Engliah  commerce  from  Ibe 
■fauuls    thrown  aroood    it    by  an    injorioui    system.      Country    life 


Fig.  31.— Mb.  T.  Fftiscis  Hivees. 


wa*  still  primili**,  and,  as  Judged  by  our^preseot  iDinrlons  standards, 
rough  nod  dull.  A  prite  Bght  then  was  the  equiralent  of  what  an 
international  erleket  match  Is  now,  and  the  scene  of  some  Homeiio 
battle  was  not  infreqaantlj  the  neigbbonrbood  of  Sawbridg* worth. 
Like  the  large  and  liberal  mtnilad  [nsan;  he  was,  Mr.  Thomas  River* 
sent  his  ton  to  finish  hia  education  in  France,  at  Dunkirk  and 
Doulogne.  Jt  was  in  this  way  that  Mr.  Franois  Rivers  acquired  that 
'i^ommand  of  literary  and  colloquial  French  which  ao  greatly  facilitated 
hit  interconrso  with  the  horticuliuritts  'and  aocietle*  |of  Balgium  and 
France,  whether  presiding  at  meetings  or  'conferring  privately  with 
ibcm  at  iodividualt.  Jt  likewise  extended  the  Beld  of  his  knowledge, 
for  with  greater  literary  instincts  and  taste* 'than  hi*  father,  be 
inherited  the  sam*  love  of  excunire  [reading.  From  his  father  also 
he  acquired,  merely  by  oontaot,  an  {iotight  Jnlo  the  new  methods 
of  evolution  growing  op  around,  and  wlib]incr**ilng  a^eStod  con- 
stant ubtervation,  leaniad  at  length  to  draw  ^useful  deduction*  for 
himaelf  regarding   the   operalioo*  of    Nslare. 

Working  thus  in  tbe  laboratory 
prepared  by  bis  predecfssor  it  was 
only  natural  tbat  Mr.  Rivers  should 
become  uncoQKiioaaly  Impregnated 
with  the  aeniui  lad,  and  having 
graduated  by  virtue  of  long  ex. 
periecee  in  ao  valusble  a  school, 
should  ultimately  aasumo  the  carea 
of  ufflce  aa  hit  father's  strength 
declined.  Loog  previoualy  lo  this, 
however,  his  inSurnce  had  made 
Itaelf  lell,  so  Ibstwhen  Mr. Thomas 
Rivers  came  lo  depart  in  1S7T,  no 
perceptible  alleration  in  the  ira- 
ditioui  of  the  house  resulted  from 
the  change.- It  is  true  tho  ten> 
denciet  were  lesi  eclectic  The 
elder  Rivers,  beginning  with  ibe 
Rose,  worshipped  at  itt  shrine  for 
yeart  ;  and  then,  with  cbsrtc- 
leriatic  energy,  plunged  with  equal 
ardonr.  and  equal  aucceaa.  into  the 
fWiiM  of  Apples,  Pean,  Peaches, 
and  other  atone  fruits.  Jlr.F.'ancis 
Itivera  confined  bit  efforts  rather 
to  tbe  elaboration  of  new  varieiiei 
of  tbe  Neclarin*,  the  Plum,  >nd 
the  Green  Gag*.  Of  his  achieve- 
menls  in  these  departments  it  seems 
almoat  laperfluoua  to  apeak,  seeing 
(hat  the  reanlls  are  still  ao  freth 
in  the  memories  of  thoae  who  have 
allended  the  great  exhibitions]  of 
the  last  fifteen  years. 

It  i*  almost  impDsHble  to  *ay 
in  what  direotioo  Ur.  litveia'  beat 
effort*  have  been  diieotad.  That' 
he  has  for  all  practical  purposes 
revolution  ited  tbe  Nectarine,  added 
to  the  length  of  the  aeason  i» 
which  ripe  Peaches  may  be  had, 
raited  and  Introduced  Pears,  Applet,  Pluma,  and  Cherriet,  and  was  tho 
raittr  of  tbe  now  oelabrated  Honesuob  dwsrSng  stock  for  Applet  is  well 
known.  In  these  reapiiita  alone  his  work  wss  monnmental.  He  also 
did  an  immense  amonnt  of  good  and  encooraged  the  spread  of  fruit 
culture  by  the  aid  of  practical  eiaaya  on  all  phaaei  of  the  subject,  of 
which  be  wss  a  master,  thaie  being  read  at  the  leading  gardeners' 
meetings  in  the  counliy,  and  further  diitribnted  by  the  aid  of  the 
gudaning  pret*. 

Mr.  Bivert'  knowledge  of  fruits  was  profonnd,  and  tha  nnmbera  oi 
new  vsrietiei  that  hav*  emanated  from  Sawbridgaworth  ainoe  his  active 
leadership  of  the  firm  were  eztraordiDiry.  He  oommenced  seed  sowing 
whin  a  boy,  and  daring  hia  career  teated  the  frulU  of  hundreds  of  his 
seedlings,  rvlaining  only  thoae  which  diaplayed  disticot  charaFtcnstics. 
Of  Xcclarines  alone  he  placed  two  dcien  varieties  io  commwco.  Lord' 
Ntpier  wai  one  of  the  firit  lo  become  a  general  favourito,  while  tbo 
brilliant  Early  Birers  made  an  even  quicker  advance,  and  the  precocious 
Cardinal  ia  rapidly  finding  its  way  into  gardens  at  home  and  abroad 
There  are  also  undoubtedly  fina  varieties  in  the  "  Poets'  aeriea  "— Chancer, 
Dryden,  Milton,  Newton  and  Spenser.     Only  a  week  or  two  slnco   «c 
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nt>«nT«d  ft  (ilver  medal  awardtd  to  u  diih  of  DrjdeB  (rom  ihe  |;ardeD  of 
Mr.  A.  H.  6m«r, u  tbe  most  meritoTioui  exhibit  in  b  tbowol  comideTttile 
d  Mmikimi.  PiDtkpple  ja  one  of  iho  ben  known  ■■  a  Tiluible  (urccuor 
lo  PitBMton  Oranee,  and  Hambcddt  ii  larger  [ban  Pineapple,  while  moit 
ealliTatonkno*  that  VioiorU  and  Slanwidc  KItuge  are  among  Ihc  beat 
and  laitit  of  ^'Mtario«s. 

Hr,  Riten  laiied  an  equal  number  of  Feachei,  and,  ■■  bm  been  said, 
■auriallj  extended  the  leuon  of  ihii  delicious  fruit  by  ihp  diatiocilj 
ekrl>  TuUtiea— Earlj  Louiie,  Earl;  Kirera,  Eirlj  Beatrice,  and  Early 
Albtd,  all  prodnoiDg,  if  atnall,  yet  excellent  Peacbet.  He  alao  Introduced 
the  firit  American  varietiet,  Alexander,  Early  Amadeo,  and  Waterloo. 
bat  Ihougbt  the  Grat  naned  waa  aufficient  of  tbe  limiiar  trio.  Ot  the 
later  San  bridge  worth  leedliiigi  mch  eitabliabed  lariciiea  at  Goabawlc, 
Baa  Eagle,  and  Gladatone,  among  olhcrt,  will  carry  their  raiaer'*  nume 
iato  fDtnriljr. 

Pining  alao  came  itilbin  the  icope  of  bi  a  genius,  and  is  a  rcink  we 
ksTe  aneh  Tarietie*  b«  Grand  Duke,  MoDarch,  Tbe  Ctnr,  Early  Trans- 
parrat.  Golden  Transparent,  and  Laie  Triniparent.  Early  liiven,  Sultan, 
and  Primate.  Already  many  of  the  Saw  bridge  worth  geedlingi  have 
becoBe  atai^dard  varietiea,  and  ahown   bejond  quealion  that  tbey  bate 

Among  the  belt  known  of  Mr.  Rivera'  Peari  aroFerlilily— not  ahigh- 
claaa  fralt,  but  a  recognised  profitable  markEt  laricly — Beicoo,  Dr.  Hogg, 
.  Cmfcreuce,  Magnslc,  and  Prioccaa,  moat  or  ail  of  nbicb  bate  bten 
bonourid  by  the  Frnit  Committee  of  Ihe  Itoyal  Horticultural  Society. 
Iieia  Dumerooa  are  the  Appiea  wtiicb  weie  tuiud  [d  tbe  lami>u*  Hero 
annery,  jet  there  are  aome  haU-duzcn  of  thtm,  three  at  least  baiiog 
becntaanoured  by  ihe  R.H.S.,  namely,  Ihomaa  RiTers(or  llivera' Codlin), 
SLUartin'a.and  Prince  Edward;  while  one  Cherry  ia  worthy  of  the  came 
it  Wan— the  valuable  Early  llivera,  though  iu  author  itiiroduced  other 
fine  Tariellea  from  the  Continent. 

It  can  he  «>id  ot  Mr.  Franiit  Ilitera  that  he  bad  faith  in  bit  own 
finita.  Ue  often  bad  thtm  in  besrieg  for  years,  and  made  eitenaiTe 
plastatioos  ot  tome  of  them  before  the  world  knew  ot  their  exiatencei 
rt«pin|;,  'as  be  deserved,  adiuntaee  by  bis  juclj;mcnt.  Mr.  SiverFi 
thonjjh  hn  preserved  a  fine  ctlleciion  of  Gtaptt,  inclading  many  little 
grown  varietiea,  we  do  not  remember  that  he  was  tbe  raiser  ot'  any  ; 
but  it  was  through  bis  agency  that  tbe  popular  Gros  Colman,  and, 
later,  Groa  Iilaioc,  mre  placed  in  commerce,  and  bttame,  especially  the 
&nt  earned,  exteuaivcly  cullirated. 

The  deceased  gemleman  ia  the  aecond  Victoria  Medallist  of  Honour 
to  piaa  away.  Ue  was  Chairman  oi  tbe  British  Frnil  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, and  was  one  ot  the  prime  movers  in  the  celebrated  Exhibition  of 
Brilisli  Grown  Fruit  held  in  the  Guildhall  in  l  BSD  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Wm-sbiplnl  Company  of  Fruiterers,  and  was  placed  on  ihe  Livery  ot 
that  Company  in  lecognitiun  of  his  aertices. 

At  intuTBla  Mr.  Kivers  put  lorih  new  and  revised  editions  of  "Tbe 
Miniature  Frail  Garden  "  and  ■'  Tbe  Orchard  Uouie."  ineorporaiing 
titerein  the  latest  iulurmation  gleaned  in  the  courie  of  his  experimenls  at 
Sawbiidgewortb.  When  iu  188S  the  British  Fruit  GroHcrs' Aaaociation 
came  into  being,  Mr.  Kivers  was  elected  one  ot  the  viee-presidenta.  The 
•ptecbes  be  has  made  and  tbe  papers  he  has  read  at  iti  meetings,  and  also 
»t  those  of  the  Fruil  Conferences  held  at  the  CrysUl  Palace  and  in  other 
parta  of  tbe  Biitish  Isle*,  have  become  the  subject  of  much  Piesi  ccm- 
mentarj,  not  even  excepting  ibe  '-Times."  It  is  to  be  regret  led  that 
Hi  accustomed  place  at  these  gatherings  will  know  him  no  more. 
With  bim  the  accumulations  of  a  long,  varied,  and  unique 
experience  Yimiih  from  the  world,  and  English  horticolture  loses 
one  of  Its  worthiest  represenlatiTcs.  Last  Monday  aflemoon,  in 
Ike  pariah  chnrcbyard  ol  the  picturesque  village  of  Sawbridgeworth, 
Franci)  EUera  was  laid  to  rest  btsida  his  forefathers.  In  the  warm 
broken  sunlight  of  a  perfect  summer  day,  amid  troops  of  sorrowing 
Iriendi  and  moarning  dependants,  were  consigned  to  earth  the  remainn 
•f  a  mas  of  gentle  heart  and  poiiibed  mind,  who  was  known  to  many, 
nndcrstood  by  some,  and  respected  by  all.  Worthy  son  and  worthy 
il» !  What  more  appropriate  epitaph  can  me  Jind  lor  ibKio  ihao  this .' 
**By  their  fruits  ye  abaJl  know  them." 


Spartil'u  junleum,— Tbe  Spaai^b  Broom  is  a  fine  plant  for 
Ihe  front  ot  shrubberies  or  any  place  where  a  touch  of  bright  colour 
IS  needed.  A  gronp  ot  it  at  a  little  distance  in  lull  Bower  baa  a  tery 
fine  appearance,  iha  full  clesr  yellow  of  the  blosaoms  being  very 
unuauBJ,  excepting  in  the  Brooma.  The  plant  is  rery  free  growing 
making  long  Willow.like  eboots  that  flower  most  abundanllv.  J  i  thri»os 
well  on  almost  any  description  of  soil,  and  Is  awU  propagated  by 
cultmga  of  half-ripened  wood  inserted  ia  autumn  or  by  seed*.— U. 


Recent  We&theb  in  Londoh. — Thoagh  the  amount  of  rain  that 
bas  fallen  in  London  baa  been  Tery  small,  ibn  cooler  atmoiphere  makea 
things  mnch  more  bearable.  The  san  at  midday  ii  aiill  powerful,  bnt 
nights  and  mornings  are  deoidedly  cooL  At  the  time  of  going  to  press 
on  Wednesday  it  waa  bright  and  warm. 

Royal    Hobticdltcbal   Society.  —  The  next   Fruit  and 

Flower  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tueaday, 
August  S9th,in  tbe  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  1  to6PM. 
At  three  o'clock  a  paper  on  "The  Soil  Considered  as  Plant  Food,  and 
Its  Eihanslion,"  by  Monsieur  Georges  Truffnut,  will  he  read. 

Aii^KTHna  GLANDtJLOSA. — In  Franoe  It  baa  been  foond  that 

Ihe  Ailanthai,  which  multiplies  itself  to  rapidly  by  snckera  from  Uia 
roots,  is  well  adapted  to  rockr  and  sterile  hill  and  moDniaia  aides  where 
other  vegetnlinn  will  nut  exist.  In  such  locations  it  lends  ont  it*  roots 
between  the  rocks,  and  from  these  iipriig  new,  young  plants,  clothing 
auch  billaides  with  fored  growth.  The  wood  of  the  Ailanibu*  is  aofi  and 
light,  and  of  little  value  hitherto  known,  either  for  fuel  or  manufaetorilg 
purposea,  bat  it  baa  been  loucd  that  it  aervea  admirably  for  broom 
handlea,  and  is  proTing  so  useful  for  this  purpoie  that  Ibe  cnltivalion  of 
the  Ire*  U  being  extended  eien  beyond  the  limits  of  poor  lands. 

Kew  Apfoiktuents.— Mr.  Isaac  Henry   Burkill,  M.A.,  lat* 

temporary  assistant  iu  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  has  been 
appointed  principal  assistant  in  tbe  director'];  office.  Mr.  Burkill  waa  a 
(chalar  of  Gonville  and  Caiua  College,  Cambridge,  and  assittant  Curator 
of  the  University  Herbarium.  He  receiied  the  Walslngham  medal  ia 
H94.  Mr.  Henry  Harold  Welch  Pearson  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Becretary  of  Sute  for  India  in  Council,  assistant  (for  India)  In  tba 
Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gaidena,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Stapf,  promoted 
to  be  a  principal  asaistanl.  Mr.  Pearson  was  asaislnnt  curator  of  the 
UnLTtrsity  Herbarium,  Cambridge,  Frank  Smart  student,  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  and,  as  Wort's  traielling  student,  lisited  Ceylon  in  ISST. 
Mr.  Alto  Artbiir,  a  member  of  the  gardening  alaff  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  las  been  appointed  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Shanghai, 
Superintendent  of  Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds  in  that  town, 
Mr.  John  Goisweilor,  recently  a  member  of  the  gardening  ataCC  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  baa  been  engaged  by  the  Portugiteae  GoiemmeQt  for  the 
curatorship  of  a  botanic  station  in  Loandn,  Angola.— ("  Ksw  Bulledn."j 

Schedule   Wording.— In    making  aebedules   for   local,  and 

especially  fur  cottageri'  shows,  ao  many  psraons  employ  word*  not 
oaty  rery  auperflsous,  but  aro  often  misleading,  bcai use  TOlnmiuous.  It  is 
ao  much  better  to  use  the  simplest  terms,  and  as  few  aa  poaaible. 
Thus  I  lind  the  word  "best"  commonly  naed  to  every  clasa.  That  ia 
a  term  that  need  nerer  be  employed,  because  it  is  so  well  anderatood 
that  tbe  object  ol  judging  exhibits  is  to  find  not  the  best  one,  bnt  the 
beat  aeTeral.  "  Bunch,"  again,  is  often  needlessly  nted,  aa  ig  alao  the 
term  "dish."  Tnus,  the  ''  bost  bunch  of  Carroti,  six  to  form  a  bunch,'' 
appeara  in  a  couatry  schedule,  when  all  tbe  words  needed  are,  "  six 
Cirrota,"  specifying  whether  long  or  short,  if  there  be  different  Carrot 
olassee.  "  Best  dish  of  Broad  Beans,  twelve  pods  in  nnmber,"  is 
pe'uliarly  sriperHuous  language,  when  twelve  pods  of  Broad  Beans 
would  be  ample.  Potatoes  continue  to  be  divided  into  white  and  red, 
kidney  and  rouad.  It  i*  better  to  pall  them  white  and  ooloitred,  aa 
aome  judges  would  refui*  to  admit  a  pnrpla  Potato  to  be  «  red  one. 
The  distinction  round  and  kidney  Bbonld  be  abolished,  as  the  dividing 
line  does  not  exiat.  Bat  in  one  case  I  met  with  claaaes  for  rotind,  for 
kidney  shaped,  and  for  inlermediate  ahaped  varietiea.  I  think  it  ia  so 
much  better  to  have  classes  for  while,  and  for  coloured,  as  U  is  not 
possible  with  these  to  show  the  same  variety  in  both  classes,  and  then 
faave  single  and  double  dish  clastea  in  each  section.  The  same  SQperftnooa 
language  is  frequently  found  in  elassea  for  fruita  and  Bowera,  tender 
vegetables.  "Best  dish  of  Appiea  (cooking),  five  to  form  a  dish,"  ia  Tery 
cumbrous  for  a  class  wbicb  should  be  simply,  five  Apple*  (cooking),  «r 
fire  Apples  (dessert}.  It  is  not  merely  that  such  rerbontj  nndaly 
hampers  a  schedule,  bnt  it  also  renders  printing  more  costly,  la  apite 
of  all  that  bas  been  written  from  time  to  time  on  the  subject  a  real  reform 
of  schedule  construetion  and  phrasing  aeeins  much  t«  be  needed  atlll. 
— Wakdebeb. 
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•  —  Rate  of  Growth  op  Firs.— The  nto  of  growth  in  the  ease 
of  twet  Ttfiw  not  a  little,  and  is  very  )BTf^\y  inaaenced  both  by  the 
dimtte  and  the  distriet  in  which  they  are  grown,  and  also  by  the  nature 
sndtspeol  of  thelaod.  It  has  been  foand  that  on  an  arera^  Larch 
flows  at  the  rate  of  from  15  to  18  feet  in  about  a  dozen  years  ;  Spruce 
F!r  about  half  that  height.  K%  against  this,  however,  we  htve  known 
Lirsh  trees,  grown  in  favourable  sitdations.  to  have  reached  a  height  of 
from  25  to  30  feet  at  the  age  of  ftfteen  years.  The  land  is  this  case, 
hofrerer,  was  rich  and  fkiriy  sheltered,— (»' Irish  Farmers'  Gszetle.") 

Peach  Goshawk.— Yonr  bdit^spondeitt.  *•  Seaairenarisn/'  asks 

•n  psge  104,  •»  Who  hss  tried  Goshawk' (Peach)  on  the  open  wall  ?». 
About  twenty  years  aeo  I  hed  two  tfpes  from  Messrs.  Rivers  k  Son. 
which  were  planted  sgaiuBt  a  avail,  facinif  south,  and  they  bore  well  until 
tbe  wall  'was  removed,  which*  did  awa^  with  those  and  other  Pesch 
i^'ws.  I  then  had  two  trees  of  this  varietr  from  Messrs.  Smith  k  S'vn, 
Worcester,  and  they  are  beartni^  fslrly,^well,  and  my  employers  say  they 
sr«»ofR«od  flavour.  Like  the  othfer*  Peach  trees  they  suffer  from  the 
wads,  which  blister  tha  lesves  j  but  if  I  were  confined  to  only  one  variety 
thst  one  would  certainly  be  Oo«hawk.  Why  was  the  question  asked -is 
it  supposed  to  b»  fender  ?— SoMBRsfeT. 

CARNATiONfi    AT    HORRTNOpR.  —  At    the    village    show    lit 

Horrin^r,  SiiflFolk,  Mr.  F.  Cirtej-,"an.aTpateur  grower,  set  np  some  reallv 
Dsgnificent  flower*  of  Carnations. ,  His.  Mr.  Nigel,  a  yellow  gmnnd  with 
T<»ry  deep  flakinsr,  wa«  a  maflrnifiqent  flower,  and  the  som<*what  miffy 
>fri.  Robert  Sydenham  he  also  stacred,  in  beaotifnl  condition.  The  pure 
white  Mrs.  Erie  Hambro  and  the  pretty  yellow  Gift  were  noted  as  exeep. 
tfonslly  fine  ;  in  lact,  any  of  th<»  flowers  shown  would  have  stood  high  in 
llie  very  best  competition.  A  look  through  Mr.  Carter's  pretty  garden 
showed  that  all  other  flowers  he  taVs  in  hand  are  equally  well  grown 
sod  I  especially  noticed  some  of  the  n^wer  single  Gaillardias  that  were 
most  beautifully  groim  and  veryfine  varieties.— H.  R  R. 

RiCTKtTR  AND   SdABiotrsi- In   a   lanje  circular  bed  we  have 

plsnted  Castor-oil  Plants  at  a  couple  of  yards  apart  all  over  the  bed, 
tad  between  these  white  Scabious  plants  were  8om<»what  thickly 
plsnted.  The  bronzy  ]eav««  of  the  Risinus  and  the  white  flowers  of 
the  Soabions  do  not  sound  like  anythingr  elaborate,  but  it  is  very 
ttrikmg  and  pretty,  for  the  Rieinns  is  a  noble-looking  plant  when 
fwwn  in  the  foil  stin  and  in  a  |w>od  rich  soil.  The  Scabious  flowf»rs 
sfs  only  peepin?  out  here  and  then*,  of  course,  for  the  large  leaves  of 
the  Castor-oil  Plant  keep  them  from  unduly  pressinir  their  claims  to 
notice.  I  can  recommend  this  a«  •  simple  but  effective  way  of  treating 
s  large  bed.— R.  "^ 

Pbizbs  AND  Wins.— The*  other  day  at  a  great  metropolitan 

fHew  I  noted  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  name,  one  or  two  men 
Retting  all  the  beat  prizes.  One  winner,  indeed,  told  me  that  he  had 
tbirty-fonr  prizes.  That  is  not  quite  the  sort  of  thing  one  wishes  to  see 
at  flower  ^ows,  as  clMn  sweeps  of  this  nature  are  so  disheartening  to 
*e  mass  of  competitors.  A  very  different  result  was  seen  the  other  day 
•tCranleigh,  where  in  bon&  fide  eotta^rers' classes  I  found  in  looking  over 
the  aamee  of  the  winners  of  the  first  prizes,  that  of  thirty  three  prizes  tben» 
vers  seventeen  winners,  and  of  thirty-six  second  prizes,  a  few  firsts  not 
Bting:  awarded,  there  were  twenty- three  winners.  No  one  competitor 
•ems  to  have  taken  of  firsts  and  seconds  more  than  six  prizes.  Then  I 
foood,  putting*  the  firsts  and  seconds  together— a  total  of  si  zty -nine— that 
these  were  shared  amongst  no  leas  than  thirty-two  exhibitors.  Nothing 
•aid  well  be  more  ealisfaotory,  as  probably  ^very  exhibitor  in  tlie  classes 
got  something^.— OBf^ERVER. 

Exhibiting  Flowers— Gypsophil a. —  With   reference  to 

As  note  firom  *•  Florist,'*  which  Aopears  in  the  Journal  for  August  1 7th, 
V^  144,  on  the  use  of  Gypsophila  paniculata  with  herbaceous  flowers, 
IihouM  like  to  ask  if  an  tf^hibitor  ought  to  be  disqualified  for  piecing 
i(  loosely  on  the  table  between  the  vases  holding  the  twelve  bunches. 
Iktva  frequently  used  it  In  that  way,  but  have  been  told  that  I  am  using 
t  thirteenth  yariety  to  deoorate  the  twelve,  and  am  liable  to  be  objected 
^  I  agree  -with  "Florlit"  in  the  epeoial  case  he  mentions  on  dis- 
qosiayteg  tke  exhibitor  for  adding  Gypsophila  to  the  bunches  — R.  W. 
:Ths  only  safe  way  to  avoid  disqualification  is  to  exhibit  in  exact 
••ccrdsnce  with  the  terms  of  the  schedule,  neither  adding  nor  with- 
baUiag  anything.  Twelve  bunches  of  cat  flowers  should  need  no  such 
"deewMioa  ^  as  niggested.  The  Judges  might  ignore  tbe  addition 
or  disqualify  the  exhibit,  and  in  any  case  we  cannot  imagine '  their 
^Waking  more  highly  of  tbe  flowers  in  competition  because  of  the 
diHting.] 


Gold  Medal  Dahlias  at   Leicester.- I  notice  in  yonr 

report  of  the  Leicester  Show  a  statement  that  I  was  awarded  a  bronae 
medal  for  Dahlias.  X  should  like  to  say  that  I  was  the  only  exhibitor 
at  the  Show  who  took  a  gold  medal  for  Dahlias.  I  should  be  pleased  If 
you  conid  make  the  necessary  correction  in  your  next  issne. — 
S.  Mortimer.  [We  readily  publish  the  note  of  our  correspondent,  waA 
congratulate  him  on  his  success.  1 

St.    James,   West   Malvern.  —  I   have   read   with  grest 

regret  the  announcement  that  those  beantifnl  crardens  known  as  St, 
James's,  West  Malrem  are  to^be  offered  for  sde.  That  is  consequent  upoft 
the  recent  deatbof  the  late  owner.  Lady  Howard  de  Walden,  who,  aided  by 
her  able  gardener,  Mr.  C.  Fielder,  formed  at  St.  James's,  which  is  a  huge 
slope  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  Malvern  hills,  one  of  the  most 
novel,  interesting,  and  beautiful  gardens  in  the  kingdom.  The  late  owner 
was  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  and,  being  very  wealthy,  obtained  every- 
thing suitable  lor  her  purpose  in  planting  these  remarkable  gardens,  and 
the  collection  of  various  hardy  stock  is  probably  unrivalled  in  the 
country.  The  gardens  consist  of  one  great  series  of  slopes  or  banks, 
with  grass  or  gravel  walks  on  the  level ;  within  the  lower  grounds 
charming  ponds  containing  beautiful  aquatics.  Bamboos  hare  been 
abundantly  planted.  It  will  be  indeed  a  misfortune  if  these  lovely 
gardens  be  broken  up  or  handed  over  to  the  tender  merciea  of  %\tm 
builder. — A.  D. 

Moseleta. — ^In     a    recent    number    o?    Hooker's  -  **  Icones 

Plantar um,"  a  very  rare  plant,  which  was  oric^inally  described  as 
Homemannia  pinnata,  Benih.^  and  subsequently  reduced  by  th^  same 
botanist  to  the  genus  Sibthorpia,  is  figured  (t.  2.VJ2)  under  the  name  of 
Moseleya  pinnata,  ffem^L  Excellent  specimens  reoeived  from  China 
seemed  to  warrant  restoring  this  interesting  plant  to  generic  rank,  and  as 
the  name  Hornemannia  was  already  in  use,  the  genus  was  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Professor  II.  N.  Moseley.  Shortly  after  this 
publication,  Mr.  N.  £.  Brown  recognised  in  it  the  ElUsiophyllum  reptans, 
Jfoxi'/n.,  founded  on  Japanese  ■  specimens  in  1871.  and  described  by  the 
author  as  "  inter  Polemoniaceas  et  Hydrophyllaceas/'  So  few  specimens 
existed  in  Herbaria  that  nobody  appears  to  have  identified  Maximowics*s 
Japanese  plant  with  that  described  by  Bentham  from  India,  though  the 
late  Dr.  Baillon  (Bull.  Soc.  Linn.  Par.,  189),  p.  817)  referred  it  to  the 
SoronhnlariaceflB,  and  the  vicinity  of  Littorella.  Ae  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  identity,  Ellitiophyllum  is  the  name  to  retain,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  name  of  Moseley  may  yet  be  oonnected  with  a  plant  previonsiy 
nudesoribed.— ("  Kew  Bulletin.") 

Flower  Show  Marquees  Blown  Down.— We  gather  from 

the   '* Aberdeen  Express"    that  after  a  few  weeks  ot  calm  and  mild 
weather  a  sudden  change  took  place  in  the  north  of  Scotland  on  tha 
evening  of  the  15th  inst.    The  gale  played  the  greatest  havoc  in  Dnthie 
Park,  Aberdeen,  where  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was  being  arranged.    Three  spacious  marquees  had  been  erected 
for  the  exhibits,  one  being  set  apjirt  for  cut  fiowers  and  fruit,  another  for 
pot  plants,  and  another  for  vegetables.    About  half-past  eight  the  wind 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  those  engaged  inside  became  alarmed  for 
their  safety,  and  a  general  exodus  was  the  result.    Unfortunately,  their 
fears  were  only  too  well  grounded.    A  sudden  gust  of  wind  snapped  the 
centre  poles  of  ihe  cut  flower  and  fruit  tent,  and,  in  a  twinkling,  the 
canvas  was  flapping  about  in  a  state  of  wild  disorder,  the  tables  with  tha 
fruit  being  swept  bare.    The  marquee  for  pot  plants  was  the  next  to  got 
the  canvas  collapsing  first  at  one  end  and  then  at  the  other.    To  add  to 
the  general  chaos,  clouds  of  c^na*:  from  the  walks  were  whirled  about 
obscuring    the  vision,  and   tending   greatly  to  the  discomfort  of   the 
bystanders.     Valuable   Palms  and   other  exotic  plants  were   tumbled 
indiscriminately  about  to  the  despair  of  many  exhibitors,  some  of  whom 
had  come  from  a  distance.    But  the  spectators  were  practically  poweriess 
to  avert  further  disaster,  and,  in  quick  succe^fion,  the  exhibition  tents  of 
Messrs.  Wm.  Smith  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  James  Cocker  k  Sons  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  wreckage,  while  the  Sec«>etary's  tent  was  soon  a 
"thing  of  shreds  and  patches."     An  exciting  scene  was  witnessed  in 
connection  with  the  fall  of  the  plant  marquee.    The  lamps  inside  had 
been  lighted,  and  when  the  crash  came  the  canvas  cfiught  fire  at  one  end. 
A  number  of  people  were  below  the  fallen  tent,  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
flames,  fanned  by  the  furious  wind,  would  spread  so  rapidly  that  it  might 
be  impossible  for  every  one  to  escape  in  safety.    No  sooner  was  the 
situation  apprehended,  however,  than  many  willing  workers  assisted  in 
rolling  up  tho  canvas,  and  thus  smothering  the  flames,  with  the  resati 
that  the  people  below  managed  to  crawl  out  uuinjnred.     The  loss  to 
exhibitors  was  of  necessity  considerable,  but  thanks  to  their  earnestneea 
and  determination  a  good  show  is  said  to  have  been  held  the  next  day. 
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-  "The  South  Coast  Quarterly.' — We  b»Te  received  the 
second  number  of  this  pablication,  which  we  taipeot  it  the  first  qnarlerly 
magazine  that  has  been  iMned  under  the  autpices  of  a  railway  company 
in  England.  That  it  is  edited  by  Mr.  Percy  Lindley  }t  snflScient  guarantee 
of  its  literary  quality,  while  the  paper,  letterpress,  and  illustrations  are 
such  as  would  satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  Considering  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  in  the  districts  that  are  served  by  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Railway  Company,  readers  may  look  forward  to  a  picture 
gallery  of  diversified  character  and  never  failing  charm.  The  price  of 
each  issue  is  only  twopence. 

DiANELLA  ASPEEA— When  well  berried  this  Tasmanian  plant 

forms  •  very  pretty  picture,  its  bright  coloured  fruits  standing  out  con* 
spicuously  among  other  plants.  When  ^ully  grown  it  makes  a  bush 
about  4  feet  high  and  3  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  abandance  of  stems 
clolli^d  with  narrow  loaves  8  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  pale  blue, 
and  produced  in  upright  racemes  from  near  the  apex  of  the  shoots, 
usually  several  racemes  being  borne  by  each  growth.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  June,  and  are  followed  by  bright  blue  berries,  the  size  of  a  good 
sized  garden  pea,  which  are  at  their  best  for  several  weeks  in  Angus:  and 
September.  It  can  be  grown  well  either  in  pots  or  borders,  and  requires 
«  mixture  of  peat  and  loam  with  plenty  of  sand. — K. 

Olearia  Haasti.— The  New  Zealand  flora  is  cot  very  rich 

in  really  hardy  shrubs,  most  of  them  being  too  tender  to  stand  more 
than  4°  or  5°  of  frost.  Olearia  Haasti  is  the  hardiest,  as  \\  will  stand 
any  ordinary  winter  with  impunity.  It  is  a  low-growins;  evergreen 
about  4  or  5  feet  in  height,  and  is  a  handsome  shrub  suitable  either  for 
a  bed  or  a  single  plant.  It  requires  a  sunny  position,  and  a  light  and 
rather  poor  soil.  The  leaves  are  about  an  inch  long,  thick  and  leathery, 
bright  shining  green  above,  and  clothed  on  the  under  surrace  with  a 
thick,  greyish- brown  felt.  The  pure  white  flowers  oppn  in  August,  and 
are  borne  in  axillary  clusters  on  stems  2  or  3  inches  long,  and  are  bweetly 
scented.  It  is  a  first-rate  evergreen  for  the  vicinity  of  towns  or 
smoky  districts,  as  it  is  not  affected  by  smoke  and  fog  as  many  evergreens 
are.  Seeds  are  ripened  in  abundance,  and  readily  germinate.  Cuttings 
of  half-ripened  wood  will  also  root  readily  in  a  close  case,  and  soon  make 
good  plants. — C. 

Sambucus  glauca.— This  North  American  Elder  is  worthy 

of  a  place  in  the  shrubbery,  both  for  its  freedom  of  growth  and  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers  and  fruits.  It  requires  a  cool  and  fairly  moist 
situation  to  properly  develop  itself,  though  it  should  on  no  account  be 
shaded.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  usually  consisting  of  nine  leafletr, 
deep  green  above,  and  glaucous  on  the  under  side.  The  margins  are 
serrated.  The  shoots  of  the  current  year  terminate  in  a  dense,  nearly 
flat,  head  of  pure  white  flowers,  which  open  in  July,  and  are  succeeded 
by  purplish«black  fruits  covered  with  a  thick  light-blue  bloom.  On  well- 
grown  plants  the  heads  of  flowers  will  measure  from  12  to  18  inches 
across.  The  young  growths  ought  to  be  shortened  to  half  their  length 
in  the  winter,  and  an  occasional  top-dressing  will  prove  beneficial.  It  Is 
easily  propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings ;  the  latter  should  be  taken  in 
eummer,  and  put  in  a  close  frame  to  root,  or  pieces  of  stout  wood  about 
a  foot  long  can  be  rooted  in  the  open  ground  in  a  shady  place. — C. 

acaTao»o&ooxcA&  o8Ba»VATxo«B  at  CBXB'VrXCX. 

—Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Soeiety*s  Ghirdens— height  above 
sea  level  24  fiset. 


Date. 


1890. 
August. 


Sunday  ..13 
Monday..  14 
Tuesday  15 
Wed'djyie 
Thur  uivyl7 


a  • 
§•2 
3.3 


Temperature  of  the 
Air. 


At  9  a.m. 


Dry  '  Wet 
Bulb.  Bulb. 


Day.  I  Night 


Temperature  of    ' 
the  Soil. 
At    9  A.M. 


At   ;   At 

1-ft.  I    2-ft. 

deep.  I  deep. 


At 
4-ft. 
deep. 


E.N.E. 
E.N.E. 
E.N.E.  1 

N.N.E. ! 
VV.N.W.' 


Friday  ..18  W.N.W.  .^r 
Saturday  1»  W.N. W.  ,j  g^.J 


deg. 

Ofi7 
64-9 
73-5 
66-5 
65-8 
67-6 


Means 


67*2 


deg. 

60-0 
61-1 
67-2 
50-9 
57-4 
59-7 
62-5 


611 


deg. 
74-3 
76-1 
88-2 
7«-8 
73-9 
70-6 
78-9 


deg. 

ins. 

68-2 

— 

P7-1 

— 

61-0 

— . 

57-1 

— . 

55-2 

— 

64-1 

_ 

61*6 

^— 

76-1  I   67-0 


Total 
000  , 


deg. 
65-8 
66-1 
66-9 
67-5 
67 '6 
681 
67-6 


67-1 


deg. 
64*6 
64*5 
64*6 
64*9 
65-2 
65-8 
65*3 


deg. 
61-8 
61*8 
61-8 
61-8 
61*9 
61*9 
61*9 


e 


deg. 

48-4 
50*0 
63*9 
60-9 
46-4 
47-0 
67-9 


64*9      61-8       60  7 


The  weather  continues  very  hot  and  dry,  the  temperature  (88*2^)  on 
the  1 5th  inst.  being  the  highest  recorded  this  year,  the  next  highest  being 
82*7**  on  June  5th.    No  rain  has  fallen  since  the  6th  iast. 


Hebbaceocts  Spib^as.— These  are  as  useful  and  as  desirable 

as  those  in  the  shrubbery  class.  S.  arunoos  is  the  showiest,  being  the 
tallest  and  most  vigorous  grower,  and  bearing  large  effective  heads  of 
creamy  white  flowers,  that  appear  in  June.  8.  astilboides  var.  floribunda 
is  perhaps  the  next  in  value,  being  an  improvement  on  S.  astilboides. 
S.  palmata  alba  and  S.  palmata  rubra  are  both  good  ;  so  are  S.  filipendula, 
creamy  white,  and  S.  lobata,  pink.  S.  japonica,  creamy,  requires  shade 
to  produce  the  best  results ;  given  the  right  conditions,  it  blooms 
abundantly  at  the  same  time  as  its  taller  relative,  S.  aruncns. 

•     Ctphohandba  FBAGBAN8.^-For  three  or  four  months  during 

late  summer  and  early  autumn  this  plant  can  be  depended  on  to  make 
a  good  show  of  flowers,  while  earlier  in  the  year  its  handsome  glouy 
foliage  makes  it  a  conspicuous  object.  Being  of  a  robust  habit  it  is 
more  fitted  for  planting  in  a  border  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory than  for  pot  culture,  though  it  can  be  grown  and  flowered 
well  in  the  latter  manner.  It  is  a  native  of  Brasil,  and  forms  a  good 
sized  spreading  bush  or  small  tree,  with  deep  green,  ovate,  glabrous 
leaves,  8  or  9  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  pendulous 
racemes  from  the  branch  divisions  all  over  the  plant.  When  youns;  they 
are  bright  purple  in  colour,  and  very  fragrant ;  as  they  age  they  become 
yellow,  suffused  with  purple.  It  grows  well  in  fairly  heavy  loam,  and 
prefers  plenty  of  sun,  though  it  can  t>e  grown  well  in  a  shaded  situation. 
At  the  end  of  December  the  branches  should  be  cut  back,  if  it  is  not 
wished  to  grow  the  plant  larger,  to  within  two  eyes  of  the  old  wood.' 
About  March  it  will  break  strongly,  and  given  plenty  of  water  will  take 
care  of  itself  practically  for  the  summer.  It  fs  a  good  plan  to  let  the 
plant  grow  to  a  height  of  6  feet  or  so  before  allowing  it  to  branch  ;  by 
this  means  the  flowers  are  seen  to  t>etter  advantage. — W.  D. 


HELICONIA  SANDERI. 

[We  readily  publish  the  following  amusing  critique,  and  our  artist's 
reply.] 

Your  artist  must  have  been  under  the  influence  of  a  heavy  lunch  when 
he  mikde  the  drawing  published  by  vou  as  Heliconia  Sander!  Cpage  ]25| 
August  10th).  To  me  it  suggests  a  Dieffenbachia  trying  to  be  a  Richardia, 
with  a  susplci'tn  of  the  variegation  of  the  Heliconia  in  the  leaves ;  and 
a.s  these  three  were  amon^  the  new  plants  shown  by  Meaars.  Sander 
and  Co.  at  the  Temple  in  May,  your  artist  appears  to  have  mixed  them. 
H.  Ssnderi  itself  is  somewhat  of  an  enigma,  for  it  is.  not  a  Heliconia,  but 
rather  one  of  several  recent  introduotions  from  the  East,  which  probably 
constitute  a  new  genus,  but  which  cannot  be  dealt  with  until  their  flowers 
are  known.  They  are  H.  sureo-striata,  H.  metallioa,  H.  spectabilis, 
H.  illustris,  and  H.  Sanderi.  Should  any  reader  of  the  Jonmnl  sncoeed 
in  flowering  any  one  of  these  plants  he  will  do  a  nsefnl  servioe,  both 
botanically  and  horticntturally,  by  forwarding  the  flowers  to  Kew«  They 
are  all  decorative  stove  plants,  H.  Sanderi  being  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  ornamental. — W.  W. 

Reply. 

As  the  Heliconia  was  shown  closely  crowded  in  a  glass  box,  and  this 
in  a  dark  tent,  it  is  just  possible  that  some  little  detail  may  have  escaped 
attention,  thoueh  a  later  comparison  with  photographs  of  the  plant  exhibits 
no  material  difference,  eicept  that  the  variegation  is  more  clearly  defined 
in  the  engraving.  There  is  much  resemblance  to  a  Richardia  in  the 
unfolding  leaf,  still  the  leaves  will  unfold  in  this  way  until  your 
correspondent  truns  them  up  in  the  way  they  shonld  ga  With  regard  to 
his  polite  suggestion  as  to  thecause  of  my  views  differing  firom  his  own.  it 
is,  of  course,  natural  for  *'  W.  W.*'  to  judge  of  the  habits  of  others  by  the 
standard  of  self— most  men  do— but  is  it  always  wise  to  display  sneh 
standards  in  print  f — G.  S. 

[We  are  obliged  to  *' W.  W.*'  for  the  information  he  gives,  and  shall 
be  pleased  if  any  of  our  readers  who  may  flower  the  plant  will  send 
specimens  to  Kew  as  suggested.  Alluding  to  his  facetious  remarks, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  our  jocund  critic  is  entitled  to  some  form  of 
recognition  as  the  author  of  a  new  idea.  ^  Composition  "  photographs 
— a  blend  of  two  or  three  individual  celebrities  shown  as  one— are 
common  enough,  but  a  composition  sketch,  in  which  the  characteristics 
of  three  different  plants  are  embodied  in  one,  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
a  distinctly  original  suggestion. 

What  form  this  recognition  should  take  is  matter  for  considera- 
tion. Artists  are  admittMly  clever  and  resourceful,  and  as  our  plant 
and  flower  delineator  is  regarded  by  such  an  authority  as  *'  W.  W."  as 
able  to  accomplish  the  feat  indicated,  we  see  no  reason  to  assume  that  he 
has  reached  the  limit  of  hii  inventive  power  and  pictorial  skill.  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  one  of  these  days  a  oom- 
posite  representation  of  one  of  our  friend's  new  plants,  its  parents,  and 
himself.  We  should  then  have  the  fruition  of  an  idea  In  the  form  of  a 
blend  of  at  least  three  desirable  features— cempJeteaess,  novelty,  mnd 
beauty. 

Let  US  say  that  we  agree  with  what  we  once  heard  as  a  eonelse 
estimate  (and  we  are  all  summed  np  in  turn  by  somebody)  :  **'  W.  W.'  ia 
a  fine  fellow,  and  we  are  all  piond  of  him,"] 


Angott  S4,  1899. 
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SHREWSBURY  FLORAL  FETE. 

By  Wire.— August  23bd. 

In  tb«  exhibiftion  thut  opens  to-daj  (Wedneaday)  and  eontinnet  oyer 
Tharsday,  the  Shrewsbary  aatborides  oatdo  themselTet  in  the  extent, 
variety,  and  magnificenee  of  the  display.  On  no  previous  occaiion  has 
!he  Society  achieved  such  a  remarkable  success — at  least  from  a  horti- 
cnltnral  point  of  yiew^and  it  it  almost  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  financial  returns  will  be  equally  a  matter  for  cangratnlation.  As  each 
Knoeasaive  year  bringfs  increased  eicellence  at  these  world -famed  gather- 
ings, Tisitors  are  eunstratned  to  ask  what  the  ultimate  end  will  be.  Let 
us  hope  that  when,  if  ever,  the  stage  is  reached  wl^ich  permits  of  no 
farther  advance,  the  standard  may  be  maintained  to  continue  the  good 
work  in  horticultural  edacation  that  was  commenced  at  Shrewsbury  i^ 
qnarter  of  a  century  ago. 

When  the  groups  are  to  varied  and  to  excellent,  the  specimen  plants  so 
magnificent,  the  out  flowers  so  diversified  and  rich,  the  fruit  so  extensiye 
and  in  sueh  perfect  condition,  and  the  vegetables  so  handsome  and  clean, 
it  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  say  precisely  which  section  is  the  best. 
However,  after  the  olotest  inspection,  and  the  most  careful  consideration, 
we  matt  giye  pride  of  place  to  the  group  and  plant  classes,  though  the 
Grapes  are  almost  equally  complete  and  excellent.  There  is  one  thing 
that  has  to  be, reckoned  with  in  a  floral  f^te,  and  that  is  weather,  which 
may  make  or  mar  a  record  attendance.  To-day  it  is  pleasant  to  say  the 
weather  is  perfect  and  vititort  are  coming  in  thoutands.  It  is  obviously 
beyond  our  power  to  provide  a  full  report,  and  we  therefore  give  the 
reaulu  in  thirteon  of  the  principal  classes. 

There  are  two  classes  for  groups  that  stand  on  a  level  as  regards 
importance,  and  both  of  them  always  brirg  forth  the  best  products  of 
^me  of  onr  most  skilful  artists  in  grouping.  One  is  for  miscellaneons 
plants  in  or  out  of  bloom,  an  i  tho  other  is  to  be  exclusively  composed  of 
ornamental  foliage  plants.  In  each  case  the  allotted  space  is  300  square 
feeti  and  an  important  point  liea  in  artistic  arrangement.  In  the  former 
The  socceseful  competitors  are  Messrs.  P.  Blair,  Trentham  ;  J.  Cypher, 
Cheltenham  ;  and  R.  Finch,  Coventry  ;  while  in  the  latter  Mr.  J.  Cypher 
i-ecnres  the  premier  position,  and  is  followed  by  Messrs.  C.  J.  Mee, 
'Nottingham,  and  R  Artlndale  &  Son,  Shefl&eld.  The  sum  of  100  guineas 
is  tet  aside  for  these  two  classes. 

Two  prices  only  are  allocated  to  the  class  for  twenty  stoye  or  green- 
konie  plants,  of  which  not  less  than  twelve  must  be  in  bloom,  these 
l«eing  of  the  respective  valne  of  Alh  and  £  15.  Mr.  J.  Cypher  appropriates 
the*  leading  position,  with  Mr.  6.  Cromwell,  Cleveley,  Liverpool,  in  the 
second  place.  Messra.  J.  Cypher  and  W.  Lambert,  Oswettiy,  in  the 
order  here  given  take  the  f awards  in  the  class  for  thirty  stove  or 
irreenhonte  plantt,  in  pots  not  exceeding  10  inches  in  diameter  (Orchids 
4*xeladed),  and,  as  in  the  preceding  ease,  not  less  than  twelve  had  to  be 
in  bloom.  Neediest  to  say  there  are  tome  tuperb  examplet  of  culture  in 
tioth  ihete  clatses. 

Salopians  alone  were  permitted  to  compete  in  the  following  clasPt 
and  well  they  uphold  the  credit  of  their  county.  For  a  group  of 
misoellaaeont  plantt,  in  or  out  of  bloom,  to  occupy  a  spase  of  150  square 
f«*et,  the  prises  are  talcen  by  Messrs.  Roberts,  gardener  to  Mitt  Wright, 
Otwettry  ;  Tngwood,  Leighton  Hall ;  and  Grimmex,  Berwick, 

A  daat  at  Shrewsbury  that  never  fiult  to  attract  attention  it  that  for 
a  display  of  bonquett  and  baskett  of  flowerp,  for  which  a  space  of  10  feet 
by  5  feet  it  allowed.  Referring  to  thit,  the  Committee  says  in  the 
schedule^  **In  elatt  24  tattefnl  ttaging  will  be  eontidered  by  the  Judges 
in  addition  to  the  flowers  exhibited."  Thus  it  it  that  there  are  always 
some  pceuliarly  artistic  arrangements  observable.  The  premier  position 
is  teenred  by  Mettri.  M.  Jenkinson  k  Sons,  Kewoattle,  Staffs  ;  Messrs* 
Jonea  It  Son  are  second.  For  two  bouquets  the  prizewinners  {are 
Meetrt.  Jonet  &  Sent,  W.  Pope  &(Son,  Birmingham,  and  R.  Artindale 
and  Son« 

The  honour  of  teeuring  the  firtt  prize  of  £26  and  a  gold  medal  in  the 
greateat  daat  for  Grtpet  that  hat  over  been  tchednled  fallt  to  Mr.  T, 
LoaC,  Kier  Houte,  Dunblane,  who  tcored  96  points.  He  is  a  justifiably 
prottd  man  this  day.  Considering  that  the  class  has]  been  the  one  topic 
of  kcenett  interett  in  the  horticultural  world,  it  it  perhaps  superfluous 
10  aay  that  six  yarietlea  were  essential,  and  two  bunches  of  each.  The 
jndging  wat  done  entirely  by  points  on  a  basis  stated  in  the  schedule.  Mr. 
A.  Kirk,  Norwood,  Alloa,  with  89^  pointt  is  the  second  prizewinner,  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodaere,  Elyattoo,  with  79}  points  [the  third  ;  Mr.  J.  Camp- 
bell, gardener  to  J.  Kewton,  Esq.,  Derby,  with  76  points  was  fourth  ;  Mr 
J.  iMgley,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  B.  Owen,  with  69  points  fifth  «  and  Mr[ 
J.  Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  with  63  points  sixth.  Needless 
to  add,  there  are  many  magnificent  bunches,  but  of  these  more  next  week. 

A  splendid  daat,  from  an  educational  point  jof  yiew,  is  that  for  a  dee- 


scrt  table  decorated  with  plantt  in  pots,  flowers  (Orchids  exdnded),  and 
foliage.  Not  only  does  it  call  forth  the  most  skilful  culture,  but  also 
artistic  taste  in  so  staging  the  produoe  as  to  make  the  most  attractiye 
exhibit.  Point  judging  is  here  again  resorted  to,  and  this  time  it  told  in 
favour  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodaere,  who  thns  takes  premier  position ;  Mr* 
J.  Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hsll,  Guisborough,  is  second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Mullinr^ 
Eastnor  Castli^,  third. 

Two  yery  important  classes  are  *or  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct,  and 
for  nine  dishes  distinct,  respectively,  of  which  the  former  is  open  to  all 
comers,  while  the  laiter  is  limited  to  growers  within  the  bonndariet 
of  the  county  of  Shropshire.  In  that  for  twelve  dishes  Mr.  J.  H. 
GkK)dacre  is  first,  Mr.  Mullins  second,  and  Mr.  Jones.  York  House, 
Malvern,  third.  In  the  Salopian  class  Messrs.  J.  Laogley,  Tedsmcre 
Hall,  Felton  ;  Roberts,  Halstone,  Oswestry  ;  and  Brummell  are  in  great 
form,  and  secure  the  awards  as  named. 

It  may  possibly  have  been  thought  that  the  special  Grape  class  would 
eompletely  oyershadow  aU  others,  but  such  was  not  the  case,  and  some 
grand  bunches  are  to  be  seen.  la  the  class  for  four  bunches  of  black 
Grapes  Mr.  A.  Kirk  stands  first,  Mr.  J.  Campbell  second,  aod  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  Macclesfield,  third  ;  while  for  a  similar  number  of  white 
Grapes  Messrs.  J.  H.  Goodaere,  T.  J'unt,  and  J.  Lambert,  gardener  to 
Lord  Harlech,  annex  the  first  three  prizes. 

Next  week  a  complete,  detailed  report  of  this  remarkable  horticultural 
reunion  will  be  given  in  these  columns. 


GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS   FOR 

DESSERT. 

Every  garden  postetset  its  quarter  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
but  often  their  office  is  to  supply  the  rcquireircLts  of  the  kitchen 
rather  than  to  figure  on  the  sideboard  among  the  fruits  for  dessert. 
Yet  why  should  this  be  ?  The  Gooseberry  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  most  delicious  and  whole!K>me  of  fruits;  and  Currants, 
Red  And  White,  thongh  not  so  uniyersally  appreci>)ted,  have  a  flavour 
all  their  own,  and  when  well  grown  and  allnwe  i  to  hang  till  late  in 
the  hcnson  their  qualities  are  their  own  recommend  ition.  It  ^vill 
perhaps  be  urgod  tbat  both  these  fruits  are  in  their  season  Font  to 
table  for  Hessert.  Quite  so,  but  then  are  they  grown  specially  for 
the  purpose,  and  has  there  been  any  selection  of  the  most  suitable 
varieti-  B  (or  the  purpose,  or  are  they  from  the  same  btock  as  the  cook 
makes  her  tartu,  and  when  ripo  draws  her  supplies  for  trauRtorming 
into  preserve  ?  Both  Gooseberries  and  Currants  arc  benefited  by  good 
cultivation,  and  in  order  to  get  fine  dessert  fruit  suitable  varieties  must 
be  chosen. 

It  does  not  follow  tbat  a  Gooseberrv  to  be  good  must  be  large, 
yet  there  are  some  sorttt  that  possess  both  these  qualifications,  and 
thtse  are  well  suited  for  the  purpose  I  have  named.  The  method  of 
groving  cordon  Gooseberries  to  get  fine  dessert  fruits  is  one  that  recom- 
mends Itself.  The  plants  in  this  form  are  well  adapted  tor  the  covering 
of  low  walls  where  there  is  not  sufficient  space  for  other  fruit  trees  to 
do  themselves  justice,  and  trained  to  stakes  or  wires  along  the  edges 
of  the  walks  in  the  kitchen  garden,  they  simply  luxuriate.  This 
system  of  culture  does  not  demand  a  <;reat  amount  of  labour,  b^use 
when  once  the  foundation  is  laid  such  timely  oi^rations  as  pinching 
and  tying  are  readily  dinposed  of.  Gooseberries  in  a  young  state 
lend  themselves  readilv  to  different  methods  of  training,  bat  the 
perpendicular  gridiron  tnape  is  that  generally  adopted. 

The  most  important  matter  Is  obtaining  good  varietiea.  There  is 
selection  enoujth  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious,  bat  many 
sorts  lack  flavour,  and  a  fmit  deficient  in  this  important  quality  is  not 
likely  to  meet  with  favour  in  the  dining  room.  Red,  yellow,  white, 
and  green  are  coloura  all  represented,  and  among  the  former  Dan's 
Mistake  is  large,  free-cropping,  and  of  ezoellent  flavour.  Companion 
and  Speedwell  are  both  reds  worthy  of  incluMon.  Prince  Regent  is  in 
favour  as  a  dessert  variety,  as  its  flavour  is  very  good  indeed.  Among 
yellows,  of  which  there  is  a  large  number  of  varieties,  Stella  is  doubt- 
less among  the  best.  Not  only  is  it  a  heavy  cropper,  but  the  flavour 
is  excellent,  and  the  skin  thin.  Trumpeter  deserves  honourable 
mention,  and  the  quolities  of  both  Leader  and  Leveller  are  good, 
though  I  do  not  consider  them  equal  to  the  two  previously  named. 
Criterion  is  also  good,  but  for  flavour  there  is  probably  none  superior 
to  the  old  yellow  rough,  which  is  common  in  most  gardens.  White 
and  green  sorts  are  not  so  largely  represented,  and  of  the  former  Alma 
and  Snowdrop  may  be  reoonomended.  Two  good  green  varieties  are 
Matchlesji  and  Telegraph,  both  of  which  bear  well,  and  are  fairly  good 
in  flavour. 

The  fnilt  on  cordon  and  other  trained  Gooseberries  is  not  hidden 
and  shaded  by  the  foliage,  as  is  the  case  with  thick  bushes,  conse- 
quently it  is  finer,  and  ripens  more  efficiently.  After  the  foundation 
has  been  laid  by  laying-in  the  main  branches,  pruning  consists  of 
shortening  back  the  suj^rfluous  growth.    This  may,  be  done  in  th» 
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Biomtner,  bo  tbat  ttie  fruit  U  not  deprived  of  the  lienefiU  of  the 
Bunahlne.  Good  niulchinga  of  famiTard  ranDDre  are  bentficltl  in  tbe 
spring,  bat  it  ia  bad  practice  to  diiturb  the  soil  to  any  depth  w&ere 
roots  are  located.  In  order  to  prolong  tlie  reason  of  pickins  n  part  of 
the  treea  may  be  cohered  with  tbin  light  canvaa,  which,  if  carerullj 
irijnrted,  will  act  an  a  SHfpguard  B^ainet  woips  and  birda,  both  of 
which  will  plav  havoc  among  the  fniit. 

Red  and  Whilv  CurmntB  for  deiaert  are  cot  much  appredated  till 
late  in  the  waton,  but  when  placed  on  the  table  alter  ereryone  thinks 
they  are  past  tbey  receive  a  hearty  welcome.  Cuminta,  of  courw, 
keep  much  lonaer  iLan  GooeeVerriea,  and  when  left  to  hang  on  the 
bushes  and  properly  protected  thev  are  gathered  late  in  Che  autumn. 
A  north  wall  is  a  siiilable  position  for  growing  two  fruits  for  lale 
picking— viz.,  Ciirrsnts  and  -Morello  CherricB.-  The  latter,  when 
allow»d  to  hang  till  they  are  almost  black,  are  appreciated  for  des»ert, 
an<i  the  colonr  of  Red  Curranta  as  wril  as  the  flSvonr  are  improved  by 
keeping.  From  such  ■  poaliioo  we  have  gathered  excellent  Morelloa 
and  lied  and  White  Currants  in  Deeemter  in  a  favourable  aeaaon, 
when  they  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  (be  drasert  menu. 

Currants  Ipnd  themfelves  readily  for  wall  culture,  an  under  these 
conditions  the  biinchPB  are  generally  larger  and  the  fruit  finer  than  that 
grown  on  bushes.  Comet,  a  compamlively  new  red  variety,  posaeaaea 
the  attribiiies  neccfsnry  for  growins  on  walls,  as  the  bunches  are  long, 
and  the  berries  large  and  cTe^r.  Chorrv  is  a  large  and  altrncliva  Red 
Currant,  and  both  Raby  Caatle  and  Chiswick  fled  am  suitable  for 
growing  for  dessert  purfoses.  White  Currants  are  included  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  var!et_v,  and  the  best  kinds  tor  this  purpose  ire  White 
Dutch  and  Veraiilles.  The  provisicn  of  a  varied  supply  of  fruit  for 
J        .  :.  -     ; J,  j^  j^^^y  ^fjgjip^  ^^^  (he  dlBTculty 


Cattleta  Hardtana. 
Cattleia  gigas  hns  been  used  aa  a  parent  in  rnany  cases  io  hybrid 
Cattleyaa  raised  in  our  conection«,  and  with  good  results ;  but  it  is 
Very  doubtful  if  anything  better  tl>an  the  abov^  mentioned  has  or  wdl 
he  raised  from  it.  C.  Hardyana  first  flowered  from  an  Importtd  [ilant, 
but  it  baa  aince  been  raised  by  aniflcial  means,  which  provca  con-, 
cluaively  that  Cattleya  gizas  and  Dowiana  aurea  are  its  parents.  It  is 
the  most  gorgeous  Cattle.va'  in  existence,  and  in  its  haliit  of  growth 
resembles  C.  gigas,  also  paiUking  after  it  in  size  of  flower.  Consider- 
able variatioQ  has  been  shown  in  the  dilfertnC  plants  that  have  bsen 
flowered,  but  the  typical  variety,  which  is  still  one  of  the  best,  haa 
flowpra  8  inohe.i  ncroas,  with  sepals  and  petals  of  a  deep  rosy  purple. 
The  lip  is  3  incliej  ncrosa,  the  throat  and  upper  portion  being  veined 
with  rich  yellow,  while  the  much -frilled  front  lohe  ia  magenta  crimson. 
Thn  lip  hai  two  eyes  peculiar  to  C.  gigas.  which  are  in  this  case  of  a 
richer  yellow,  margined  with  magenta,  the  whole  flower  giving  off  a 
powerful  i^rfume.  Cattleya  Msssiana  ia  the  reverse  cross,  ai^d  both 
aBcceed    under    the    condition  recommended  for  Cattleya  gigaa  on 

Wabscewiczellas, 
This  .small  fiiraity  of  Orchids,  which  are  often  classed  as  Zygo- 
petalums,  is  most  interestng  on  account  of  the  benutiful  fiowers. 
The  plmta-  »tg  often  killed,  I  believe,  by  too  much  heat ;  and  having 
no  {■Hudo-bulbs  to  auppottthem  they  rr.ust  have  a  aupply  of  water 
Ae  year  round,  siTinz  no  more  than  is  neceBsarr  in  the  winter  mootha 
tolieep  the  leave*  from  •hiivtlllna,  ai  if  too  mnch  is  applied  thev  will 
rmpidly  decay.  They  are  best  grown  in  the  cool  ir.tirrmediate  Cypri- 
pedium  house,  where  they  will  enjoy  the  atmospheric  nioistare,'  and 
will  be  found  to  grow  luxuriantly.  For  a  compost  use  equal  portions 
of  peal  and  roo-s,  which  in  ail  cas^s  should  be  the  best  procurable ; 
the  ptts  must  be  well  diained.  Tiitre  aie  tome  seveD  or  eight  specie* 
and  varieties,  all  or'  which  are  beautiful. 

Vasda  Saxdebiaka. 
Tbls-would  certainly  be  called  a  wonderful  Orchid  if  we  always 
saw  it  in  peifiL'tiou,  But  hoT:  often  is  it  found  so  ?  and  how  often  do 
we  hear  of  its  thriving?  It  is  generally  classed  aa  a  diflleult  plant, 
and  1  St  first  eitperienced  some  trouble,  until  I  decided  to  alter  the 
conditions  entirely  under  which  I  was  trying  to  grow  it.  The  plants 
had  been  placed  in  bi.iketB  and  suspended  in  the  warm  house,  the 
compost  being  live  sphagnum  moss  and  crocks.  The  planta  merely 
exiated,  and  beiilg  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  when  a  pbmt  ceases  to 


grow  it  begins  to  decay,  I  adop'el  different  tactics.  Instead  of 
putting  the  plants  in  baskets  I  put  them  in  nots,  and  selected  thv 
dampest  and  shadiest  comer  in  the  sami  hou<e,  where  ^everything  has 
gone  on  satisfactorily.  This  U  proof  th»t  si-called  difficult  Orchids- 
are  as  easy  to  grow  ai  the  others  when  we  learn  the  conditions  under 
which  they  aucceed. — J.  Barkbb,  Basl-r. 

DEKDBOBim   APHBUDITE. 

A  oooD  deal  like  D.  Findleyanuni  in  growth,  this  pretty  Den- 
drobium  flowers  Inter  in  the  season,  and  is  useful  on  this  account  for 
keeping  up  a  display  at  thia  end  of  the  season.  In  its  habitat  it  giowa 
in  company  with  D.  albo-sanguineum,  and  both  require  a  light  sunny 
position  &>  do  well ;  a  thin  comjiost  and  ample  mcHsturfi  while  growiiig 
freely.  D.  Aphrodite  haa  creamy  white  sepals  and  petals^  the  lip 
having  two  deep  coloured  blotches,  and  the  flowers  occur  principally 
towards  the  upper  portion  of  the  stems,  which  grow  erect. 


OSCIDIUM    1 

Common  as  this  sprctes  is  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  word, 
there  is  no  question  aa  to  Ita  beauty  and  elegance.  Ths  targe  bright 
yellow  bloBSOiua  occur  freely,  and  are  most  sweetly  icented,  tiio' 
fragrance  reminding  one  of  that  of  Violets.  .  U.  tigrinum  thrives  in 
quite  a  cuol,  moist,  and  shady  house,  such  aa  anits  Odontogloasum 
grande ;  and  for  rompoat  a  thin  layer  of  equal  parts  of  good  peat  ffbie 
and  s|ihBgnum  moss.  Although  the  roots  are  fairly  pcrsiElent, 
OncidiuDi  ticrinum  alwaya  seems  to  do  best  when  the  roots  are  feeling" 
the  pots,  so  these  should  not  be  too  large  or  contain  too  much  material. 
Water  freely  all  the  year  round,  but  eepecially  during  active  growth. 

The  Xextcan  LfLiAS. 
Just  now  the  majority  of  the  plants  nre  growing  freely,  and  somSr 
such  aa  L.  ancepa,  are  pushing  their  spikes.  See  that  none  of  theut 
siiffen  for  uant  ot  moisture  or  light,  and  any  that  are  quite  finiahed 
may  ho  placed  quit*  in  the  full  sun,  or  even  out  ot  doors  to  ripen  and 
consolidate  the  pseudo-bultn.  L.  albida  is  rather  a  peculiar  species  t(v 
grow,  and  what  suits  it  in  one  place  does  not  alwaya  result  ia  success  at. 
another.  It  is  more  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  soft  while  scale  thaa 
any  other  kind  I  khow,  even  newly  imporied  planta  being  often  covered 

Ii  is  impossible  for  them  to  keep  healthy  with  this  strain  upon 
them,  anu  just  now  ia  a  good  time  to  go  tlirni>gh  the  plants  and  aeut 
any  insects  off  that  mny  be  about  them.  Care  Is  necessary  that  the- 
buds  are  not  injured  thst  are  now  forming  at  the  sides  of  the  bulbs,*, 
small  pointed  stick  being  useful  for  getting  the  ioseota  out.  Ilie 
pietty  L.  majalls  ia  lot  quite  finished,  and  must  not  be  dried  at  the- 
roota  yet,  but  after  the  bulbs  are  (jiute  matured  a  slackening  of  the- 
moisture  coddnces  tq.  a  perfect  rett,  and  is  more  likely  to  lead-.to- 
floriferoua  plants.  It  ia  i^  very  beautiful  speciea,  and  worth  any 
trouble  to  do  it  well.— H.  R.  R. 


HERBACEOUS  FLOWERS.     - 

A  RECAST  viiit  to  the  gardens  of  Newton  Hall,  Chester,  for  npwafds- 
of  halt  a  centary  Ibe  retirience  of  Miss  Humberslon.  who,  althoDKh  over 
eighty  yesrs  of  a;e,  still  takes  a  keen  interest  in  all  ibat  pertains  to 
gardening,  especially  in  the  uccupanti  of  her  hfrbaceoua  burden  waa- 
tery  insirncliie.  In  ber  gardener,  :Mr.  Robert  Wakefield,  she  has  a 
wor.hy  cullivalor  of  these  leii<i1Liiil  oid-laihioned  dowers,  and  whose  fame 
as  a  snccessfal  exhibitor  of  them  his  now  spread  beyond  ihe  local  district. 

The  borders,  at  the  time  of  the  riiit  referred  to,  revealed  a  wealth  of 
bloom  and  variety  of  colour  which  left  little  to  be  desired,  HeN  lh» 
neatly  [rimmed  and  eraniprd-lookiDc  ^pecimeDS  sometimes  seen  in  aimilar 
borders  are  unknown,  large  niatsive  clumps  cr  ^ronps  of  rnch  species  or 
variety  being  evident  th rout: bout,  all  effectiie  and  decorative,  and  with 
quantities  of  bloom  suflicienl  to  cut  and  come  igaio  for  many  days. 

In  my  pocket-txKik  the  following  are  noted  ai  being  parliciilaity' 
fine — Hytirul  Gaillardiai,  a  Bne  type  of  Lobelia  cardinalis,  named 
'■  Firefly  :  "  Scibiona  cauoasiei.  Coreopsis  Krardiflora.  Gypsopbila  panieu- 
tsC),  Bocconia  frulescens,  Achillea  plarmica  Q. .pi.,  hybrid  l)et|thiDiDMs, 
Ilellinthus  iofiiflorus,  Echinops  nivsle,  herbaceous  Phloxes,  Catananehe- 
CCTmles.  a  Isrgu  fioiirrcd  type  ol  ChriBanlhemnm  miximnm,  Alstrooiaria 
aurea,  and  Hellanthui  rigidu*  Mix  Stelliih.  nbich  was  Juat  bei^niiing  to 
show  voioar.  but  uhote  aiems  stood  B  feet  high,  wUh  large  massive  leaves, 
hke  Ihoie  i>f  weil-groiin  Jerusalem  Artichokes. 

We  did  not  inquire  of  Mr.  WakeReld  his  system  of  culture,  bat  It  was 
very  evident  that  the  methods  adopied  by  him  are  the  best  sad  aiott 
suilsble,  for  healthier  and  better  developed  specimens  wa  have  sever  seaa. 
Il  should  be  added  that  one  of  the  borders  referred  to  was  backed  op  by 
a  CDllrnion  of  ohoice  varieiies  ot  S«reeC  Pea*,  arranged  in  clumps,  net  in 
Ihe  ordinary  aiiS  row,  giving  added  effect  10  that  which  was  already 

Une  rrgretsble  featan  was  noticed  as  we  walked  away  froB  thia 
tnleresling  old  garden,  and  that  was  the  handiwork  of  the  modara  ballder, 
whose  brick*  and  mortar  are  towering  up  ia  the  near  distance,  aod  llioa 
taking  away  the  raral  aspect,  of  a  typical  old  English  hoi»e. — 
Geohge  Paxtok. 


Asgn^  t\  189*. 
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IN  WICKLOW. 

High  tidei  ^^d  Irandredg  are  disporting  in  the  briny,  where  the 
low  sea  wall  screens  the  railroad  as  we  run  to  Bray.  Bray,  "  Brighton 
of  Ireland,**  does  not  commend  itself  to  oar  imagination  in  that  form  ; 
rather  does  it  seem  the  gate  to  the  glorious  scenery  of  Wicklow, 
whither  we  are  bonpd  this  day.  Bright  bunches  of  purple  Heather 
peep  between  big  boulders,  and  pink-flowered  Brambles  in  profusion 
hang  from  clift  and  cranny  of  the  rock-wdled  railway  banks.  Our 
destination  lays  amon?  the  mountains  some  seven  miles  from  Bray,  a 
itrra  incognita  to  uf,  but  a  fellow  traveller  says  he  has  often  "footed  *' 
it,  so  with  such  a  precedent,  ])lu$  frugal  mclinations,  the  tramp 
commences,  in  spite  of  sundry  carmen  clamorous  for  prey. 

The  winding  road  to  Enniskerry  is  pretty  and  interesting,  the 
ground  rising  on  the  one  hand  to  fall  in  a  deep  declivity  on  the  other, 
up  from  which  comes  a  murmuring  of  waters  disclosing  the  half-hidden 
Pvgle  river.  Eqnisetnm  fluviatilis  grows  abundantly  on  the  high 
bank  above,  tcstifyins:  to  the  presence  of  water,  which,  here  and  there, 
trickles  in  tiny  streams  to  join  the  river  below.  This  great  Horse- 
tail is  very  handsome,  growing,  as  it  does  in  places,  3  feet  Ligh„  and 
ere  returning  we  commission  the  City  friend  who  is  rejuvenating 
among  the  mountains  to  rob  the  bank  for  additional  interest  at 
home.  From  Enniskerry  it  is  upwards  and  onwards  with  the 
Dargle  still  gurgling  at  hand.  On  the  left  lies  Kilcroney,  the  fine 
country  residence  of  Alfred  West,  Esq. ;  on  the  right  stretches  the 
Poweracoart  demesne,  among  several  entrances  to  which  that  known 
as  "The  Golden  Gate"  is  not  only  conspicuouA  by  its  gilded  decora- 
tions, but  for  fine  clumps  of  the  particular  variety  of  Phormium  tenax 
for  which  Powerscouit  is  noted.  From  far  up  the  ascending  road 
comes  a  signal  of  recognition,  and  we  wave  the  answer  back  thank- 
fuDy,  for  rest  and  refreshment  are  at  hand. 

How  beautiful  upon  thfl  mr^untains  are  the  lights  and  shadows  due 
to  a  fickle  climate.  This  is,  according  'to  a  colloquial  designation,  a 
pet  day,  which,  alas  \  ended  pettishly.  Since  morning  black  caps 
covered  tho  highest  points:  in  some  instancra  fleecy  mists  have 
descended  midway  to  the  valleys,  the  great  Sogfirloaf  alone  standing 
•out  rugged  and  unadorned.  Up  here  grows  muny  a  wilding,  and 
purpled oxgloves  abound.  Lastrea  dilatata  and  the  Lady  Fern,  with 
Polystichura  anguhre  share  a  damp  bed  with  c<»mmoner  Lastreas  and 
Hart8tong:ues.  '*  You  must  see  the  Waterfall ; "  but  there  are  gariens 
to  visit  hence,  we  are  fain  content  with  a  distant  view,  although  tho 
roar  of  falling  waters  comes  over  the  intervening  mile.  This  is  tho 
Powerscowrt  waterfall,  nvadly  hurrying  through  a  mountain  gorge  to 
fall  in  silver  streaks  for  s(»me  170  leet  down  almost  perpeudicular 
txxiks  to  the  valley  beneath.  Here,  but  a  week  since,  an  all  too 
adventurous  visitor  lost  his  life  through  that  British  craze  for 
climbing. 

Tea,  and  then  for  Charleville,  near  at  hand.  The  principal  features 
of  this  place,  the  residence  of  Lord  Monck,  are  the  Coniferse,  of  whicti 
Mr*  Douglas  is  justly  proud.  An  avenue  of  Deodaras  stretching 
away  to  the  south-west  is  very  fine,  and  from  one  particular  point  of 
view  appears  to  be  shut  oflf  at  one  end  by  a  loftv  eminence,  known  as 
the  Joyce  Mountain.  Most  of  the  Conifers  here  have  been  raised  from 
seeds  saved  on  the  place  about  thirty  years  since,  and,  in  some  instances, 
a  good  deal  of  sportiveness  is  noticeable  among  the  types.  The 
Himalayan  Spruce,  Abies  morinda,  is  much  in  evidence,  appearing  to 
be  quite  at  home,  and  showing  markedly  di.*tinctive  traits  of  character. 

Noble  specimens  of  Taxodium  sempervirens,  with  cinnamon  red 
bark,  sweep  the  (ground  with  abnormally  protruding  lower  branches, 
forming  a  dense  thicket  on  the  grass,  and  Mr.  Douglas  points  out  a 
Wellingtonia  planted  by  him  when  commencing  his  duties  at  Charle- 
ville thirty  years  ago;  three  decades  tell  their  tale  on  both  the  plant 
and  its  planter.  Near  at  hand  is  a  tall  Pinus  insignis  planted  by  Mr. 
Ghulstone  in  1877.  The  gardens,  in  which  are  spveral  long  ranges  of 
glass,  are  extensive,  but  of  recent  year^  have  suffered  somewhat  from 
that  depression  which  few  large  establishments  in  Ireland  have 
escaped,  .  Some  massive  and  perfectly  kept  Yew  hedges  form  a  happy 
eonnecting  link  with  these  and  the  grounds.  We  should,  however, 
have  sought  and  doubtless  found  many  of  those  charming  old-fashioned 
things  which  linger  lovingly  in  old-fai^hioned  gardens  had  not  night 
fallen  apace,  and  our  friend's  horse  proved  restive  as  the  raindrops 
splashed  about  his  ears.  "  Wt're  in  for  it,"  he  said,  and  we  weie,  rain 
d^sosnding  in  torrents  as  our  cautious  coachman  made  for  Bray 
station,  where  only  a  slight  damping  of  the  roads  was  to  be  seen. 

A  week  later  the  same  ground  was  revisited  by  a  different  route, 
and  so  charming  was  the  inland  course  that  one  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  it.  This  time,  independent  of  trains,  we  were  early 
awheel  in  the  increasing  heat  of  a  cloudless  morning.  Across  country 
to  Stepaside,  a  fine  run  on  a  perfect  road  for  several  miles  leaves  the 
county  Dublin  behind,  and  the  pass  through  the  Scalp  brings  one  to 
a  long  winding  descent  into  Enniskerry.  Here  cycling  practically 
o^&ses,  for  it  is  uphill,  and  those  cyclists  who  would  return  this  way 
probably  find  walking  the  better  part  of  valour,  here  and  there  a 
notice  board  testifying  to  the  dangers  of  a  sharp  descent.    Thirteen 


miles  this,  the  nearest  way,  and  seventeen  back  by  the  'route  of  the 
Rocky '  Valley,  skirting  the  Sugarloaf  mountain,  whose  summit  is 
aelow  with  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  as  the  warm  hearts  of 
Wicklow  and  its  superb  scenery  are  left  behind. — ^Iv.,  Dublin, 


PAPYRUS  AltTIQUORUM. 

YouE  clever  correspondent,  "K.,  Dnhlin*'  (page  99),  has  done 
well  to  direct  attention  to  this  noble  plant.  His  remarks,  however, 
seem  to  convey  to  the  mind  that  to  grow  it  successfully  abundance 
of  heat  is  required,  whereas  such  is  not  the  case.  It  may  interest 
readers  of  the  Journal  of  HorticuUure  to  know  that  it  can  be  grown 
to  a  very  fine  specimen  in  a  cool,  lofty  conservatory  or  winter  gatden. 

When  taking  over  my  present  charge,  about  seven  years  ago,  I 
found,  growing  in  the  conservatory  in  a  Inrge  tub,  a  small  but  fairly 
healthy  plant  of  Papyrus  antiquorum.  The  following  year  it  was 
decided  to  have  the  whole  of  the  centre  large  bed  planted  with  Tree 
Ferns,  Palms,  and  Bamboos*  I  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  rather 
unsightly  tub,  so  decided  as  an  experiment  to  plant  out  the  Papyrus 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Palms  and  Ferns.  The  soil  in  the  bed  con- 
sists of  loam  and  peat  (equal  parts),  with  plenty  of  coarse  sand.  To 
our  surprise  it  grew  much  better  and  stronger  when  planted  out  in 
this  manner  than  when  growing  in  water.  Several  times  since  we 
have  had  recourse  to  the  spade  to  considerably  reduce  its  dimensions. 
It  is  usually  cultivated  as  an  aquatic,  but  the  plant  here  receives  no 
more  water  than  the  other  occuimnts  of  the  bed. 

When  at  K*»w  recently,  I  was  mucli  interested  with  the  Papyrus 
antiquorum  growing  in  water  in  the  aquatic  house.  The  difference 
between  the  one  growing  in  water  and  abundance  ot  heat,  and  the  other, 
Under  the  cool  treatment  I  have  described,  i.*i  very  great.  The  stems 
of  tho  former  are  very  slender,  and  appear  quite  unable  to  carry  their 
heads  erect  without  artificial  meann  of  support,  and  the  plant 
altogether  is  very  much  smaller.  In  the  latter  case  the  plant  is  very 
strong  and  vigorous ;  some  of  the  heads  grow  to  the  height  of  15  feet, 
but  the  majority  are  about  12  feet,  and  require  no  sunport  whatever. 
Apar*"  from  its  wonderful  history,  it  is  one  of  the  fine-»t  decorative 
plants  I  am  acquainted  with,  which  impart  a  unique  and  striking 
appearance  in  a  lofty  conservatory.  I  hope  theso  few  remarks  will 
induce  others  to  grow  this  plant,  as  1  think  the  enclosed  heads 
clearly  prove  that  it  can  be  grown  j*uccessfully  in  the  manner  I  have 
described. — C.  B.  Elliott,  Luneville,  Torquay. 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Elliott  for  his  notes,  which  wiUfind 
appreciation  from  many  of  our  readers.  The  exampks  sent  are  superior 
in  all  respects  to  any  we  have  previously  seen. 

In  Dr.  liogg's  "  Vegetable  Kingdom"  the  reference  to  Papyrus 
antiquorum  is  ko  interesting  that  we  reproduce  it  in  full.  "The  cele- 
brated Egyptian  Papyrus  (Papjrrua  antiquorum),  or  Egyptian  Reed, 
from  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  their  pa{  er,  htill  grows  in 
the  marshes  of  Egypt,  or  in  stagnant  waters  of  the  Nile.  It  is 
also  found  in  Sicily,  Syria,  and  Nubia,  and  extends  even  to  Senes[al. 
This  plant  rises,  with  a  triangular  stem,  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet, 
and  surmounted  with  a  largo  compound  umbel  of  flowers,  having  long 
filiform  involucres,  the  lower  part  clothed  wilh  long,  hollow,  sword- 
shaped  leaves  of  a  brown  colour.  The  root-stocks  are  long  and 
tortuous,  4  or  5  inches  thick;  when  young  they  are  sweet  and 
nutritious,  and  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants ;  they  also  yield  a  fecula, 
which,  with  the  base  of  the  stems  roasted,  they  use  a<  food,  and  they 
suck  their  juice  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  that  of  the  Sugar-cane. 
When  old  the  root-stock  becomes  hard  and  woody,  and  was  converted 
into  cups,  moulds,  and  other  utensils;  one  use  of  it  was  to  make 
covers  for  binding  the  leaves  of  the  books,  which  were  made  of  the 
stems.  The  wholo  jJant  is  used  for  making  boats  in  Abyssinia,  a 
piece  of  the  Acacia  tree  being  put  in  the  bottom  to  serve  as  a  keel. 
The  leaves  and  the  stem  have  been  twisted  into  rores,  and  with 
the  vertical  fibres  cloth  is  made.  The  ancients  made  their  paper 
from  the  pellicle  found  between  the  pith  and  bark  of  the  thick 
part  of  the  stalk,  and  the  plant  being  called  babeer  in  Syria,  this 
word  furnished  the  appellation  PaT)yrus,  from  which  our  word  paper 
is  derived.  The  pellicles  were  peeled  from  the  stems  and  cut  into 
strips  of  equal  length ;  the  strips  were  placed  side  by  side  on  a  board, 
in  sufficient  number  to  form  a  sheet :  other  strips  were  i^laced  side  by 
side  in  an  opposite  direction  over  them,  so  as  to  make  the  sheet 
sufficiently  thick  and  strong ;  each  sheet  was  pressed,  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  polished  with  a  shell  or  some  other  substance,  and  twenty  sheets 
or  upwards  were  glued  together  to  form  a  roll,  ^ihe  breadth  of  any 
roll  depended  on  the  length  of  the  strips,  and  was  usually  from  10  to 
13  fingers  broad,  and  the  length  depended  on  the  number  of  the 
sheets.  With  the  rays  of  the  umbels  of  the  flowers  the  Egyptians 
made  chaplets  for  the  heads  of  their  gods.  Under  the  arm  of  a  great 
many  of  the  mummies  a  small  bunch  of  Papyrus  is  found.  It  was 
doubtless  of  this  plant  that  the  'ark  of  bulrushes'  was  made  in 
which  Pharoah's  daughter  found  the  infant  Moses."] 
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AN  AMATEUR'S  GREENHOUSE  —No.  3. 

It  might  well  be  imagined  that  after  detailing  the  aspect  of  my 
greenhoase  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  and  in  Jane,  I  should 
have  nothinfr  in  it  worth  noticing  later.  True,  nearly  all  the  plants  that 
then  made  the  house  so  attractive  have  now  been  put  on  one  side.  The 
Pelargoniums,  show  and  decorative, ,  which  succeeded  the  bulbn,  have 
been  cut  down  pnd  put  out  of  doors  to  harden  their  wood  And  make 
growth  for  another  year,  and  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  tbcre  are  some 
plants  in  my  house  at  present  which  you  would  not  find  in  many 
structures  of  far  greater  pretensions.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
as  I  have  no  heat  I  can  only  grow  such  as  will  thrive  in  a  moderate 
temperature. 

Fuchsias. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  one  naturally  depends  somewhat  on 
Fuchsias,  and  some  of  the  best  of  these  I  have  nov  in  flower.  I  am 
obliged  to  Iceep  them  within  bounds  or  they  would  soon  become  too 
large  for  the  house,  and  probably  most  of  the  plants  I  now  have  will 
be  thrown  on  one  side  after  cuttings  have  been  taken  from-  them  for 
nex:t  year.  Amongst  them  is  the  curious  little  Fuchsia  procumbens 
from  N6w  Zealand,  which  we  hoped  would  be  a  great  addition  to  our 
rockeries,  but  unfortimately  like  so  many  of  the  New  Zealand  plants  it 
is  not  quite  hardy ;  it  mijiht  survive  such  a  winter  as  1898-9,  but  then 
t^jat  was  exceptional.  It  may  probably  be  hardy  in  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, bnt  it  is  certainly  not  s>o  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  tor  the  want  of  sufficient  heat  that  I  am  unable  to  grow  any 
Gloxinias,  a  flower  of  which  I  am  very  fond,  and  that  has  been  so 
greatly  improved  of  late  years. 

\  Stbbptocabpus. 

There  is,  however,  another  plant  somewhat  similar  to  it  in  sh^pe 
which  I  can  manage,  that  is  the  Streptocarpus.  Formerly  we  used  to 
know  only  one,  Streptocarpus  Rhexi,  but  the  Introduction  of  other  species 
and  the  efforts  of  the  hybiidiser  have  given  us  a  number  of  very 
pretty  and  enduring  flowers.  As  yet  they  are  mostly  white  striped 
with  layender  and  shades  of  that  colour,  and  therefore  they  lack  the 
biilliancy  of  the  Gloxinia,  but  there  is  no  knowing  what  the  efforts  of 
the  hybridiser  may  do  for  up.  We  are  now  beginning  to  get  rose 
and  red  markings  in  them,  which  may  be  indications  of  something 
better  to  come.  Of  course  many  nurserymen  have  been  engaged  in  these 
efforts,  but  those  which  1  have  come  from  two  sources — Me«3r6.  James 
Veitch  &  Son?,  who  were  the  first  to  set  the  bah  rolhng,  and  Messrs. 
Laing  &  Sons.  The  flowers  are  lart^er  now  than  they  origiually 
were,  and  the  markings  are  much  brighter.  These  plants  during 
the  winter  are  stored  on  one  of  the  shelves  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
in  the  spring  are  brought  down  and  placed  in  the  back  part  of  the 
stages  first  and  brought  forward  as  they  come  into  flower. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 
There  is  one  flower  which  must  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
greenhouse  at  this  season ;  this  is  the  tube^ou8-^oto^^  Begonia,  both 
single  and  double.  What  a  change  has  taken  place  in  this  plant !  It 
is  not  many  years  since  the.  quantity  of  named  flowers  crowded  every 
catalogue,  and  bulbs  were  offered  at  lOd.  6d.  and  1  guinea  each,  but 
now  there  are  very  few  who  grow  them  under  name,  as  they  seed 
so  readily,  and  the  seedlings  grow  so  quickly,  that  any  number  of 
plants  may  be  raised,  and  if  sown  early  the  tubers  will  flower  the 
same  year.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  and  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  have  run 
a  neck-and-neck  race  in  producing  the  best  novelties,  and  now  1 
understand  a  fresh  start  has  been  given  to  them  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Ltd.,  Tottenham.  I  need  hardly  siv  that  they  are  most  easily 
managed,  and  when  they  have  done  flowering,  and  the  tubers  are 
sufficiently  dry,  they  can  be  laid  under  the  stage,  or  in  any  place  free 
from  frost,  until  the  time  for  repotting  them  comes  round.  Their 
varied  colours  and  large  flowers  make  them  a  great  boon  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Of  that  quaintly  beautiful  flower  the  Silpi- 
glossis,  so  suggestive  of  enamel,  I  have  also  a  few  pots  on  the  stage. 

LiLIUMS. 

After  all,  however,  the  glory  of  the  house  at  this  time  are  a  few 
Lilies.  One  is  L.  Alexandras ;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  pure  white  L.  auratum. 
1  do  not  know  whether  it  will  partake  of  the  capriciousness  of  the 
type,  but  my  bulb  of  it  is  not  very  strong.  Lilium  Lowi  is  also  a 
beautiful  new  Lily,  imported  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.  from  Burmah ;  it 
IS  a  bell-shaped  flower  of  good  size  and  substance,  with  markings  in  the 
inside  which  vary  from  violet  to  red.  Unfortunately  the  bell  hangs 
downwards,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  inside  marliings.  But  the 
grandest  of  all  Liliums  I  have  in  flower  is  one  I  received  from  Messrs 
Wallace  &  Co.  this  spring.  Thej  received  it  from  a  grower  in 
Japan,  who  seems  to  hold  a  stock  of  it.  It  appears  to  be  a  natural 
hybrid  between  L.  auratum  and  L.  sf  eciosum.  The  flower  is  simply 
magnificent ;  it  is  as  large  as  auratum,  being  9  inches  across,  densely 
marked  and  spotted,  brownish  crimson  at  first,  which  fades  off  a  dark 
chocolate.  The  plant  is  about  4  feet  high,  and  appears  to  possess  a 
vigorous  constitution.      If  my  forecast  of  it  be  correct  it  will  be 


one  of  the  grandest  introductions  of  this  beautiful  tribe;  the 
perfume,  in  which  that  of  auratum  predominates,  has  still  a  suspicion 
of  speciosum  in  if.  It  is  doubtless,  like  other  Lilies  of  this  class,, 
quite  hardy,  and  will  form  a  grand  addition  to  Lilies  for  oar  borders. 

DiSA  OBANDIFLOSA. 

I  have  yet  another  plant  in  flower  now  which  I  believe  many  a 
larger  garden  than  mine  does  not  contain,  that  is  Disa  grandiflora.  I 
have  grown  it  now  for  a  good  many  years  with  varying  success ; 
sometimes  very  vigorous,  and  at  other  times  dwindling  away  without 
any  apparent  cause ;  but  I  have  known  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
nurserymen  making  the  same  complaint  concerning  it.  There  are  so 
many  seedlings  now  that  one  often  meets  with  indifferently  coloured 
blooms,  b»t  mine,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  brilliantly  coloured,  and  the 
blossom  of  good  size.  I  have  also  a  flourishing  plant  of  Disa  Veitchi, 
a  hybrid  raised  at  the  celebrated  Chelsea  establishment ;  the  plant 
is  very  vigorous,  but  as  yet  I  see  no  signs  of  its  flowering,  and  I  da 
not  think  it  is  likely  to  surpass  the  beauty  of  D.  grandiflora.  It  will 
be  thus  seen,  I  think,  that  my  little  greenhouse  has  amply  done  its 
duty,  and  one  must  now  begin  to  make  preparations  for  another  season. 
Bulb  catalogues  keep  tumbling  in,  but  1  suppose  I  shall  be  content^ 
with  such  as  have  given  me  pleasure  in  the  past.  I  may  say  that  F 
see  a  flower  coming  on  Lilium  sulphnreum ;  but,  unfortunately^  it  is- 
a  very  late  blooming  species. — D.,  Deah 


ROCK  GARDENS. 

It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  and, 
charming  features  in  a  garden,  where  the  conditions  will  allow,  is  a 
properly  constructed  rockery,  especially  in  combination  with  water, 
and  there  is  no  portion  of  a  landscape  gardtner's  vocation  that  requires* 
more  artistic  taste  and  discrimination  if  it  be  his  desire  to  approach 
natural  effects.  It  may  be  argued  that  artificial  scenes  must  ever  be 
subordinate  to  natural  formations,  and  this  may  be  granted.  But  the 
latter  do  not  always  afford  all  the  essentials  for  the  elaboration  of  a 
rock  garden,  in  which  it  is  dehirous  to  introduce  a  varied  collection  of 
alpine  and  aquatic  or  other  suitable  plants,  whereas  that  artificially 
constructed  may  be  made  to  afford  means  for  the  growth  of  plants  not 
readily  available  by  the  natural  formation. 

There  are,  however,  artificial  rockeries  snd  rockeries,  and  those 
artiticial  incongruities  dignified  by  the  name  of  rock  work  would,  not  be* 
tolerated  were  the  owner  to  study  Nature,  or  to  observe  a  properly 
constructed  and  furnibhcd  picturesque  rockery.  He  would  probably 
become  out  of  onceit  with  his  own  crude  i^tracturp,  consisting  possibly 
of  a  mound  or  bank  of  soil  dotted  with  a  heterogeneous  collection  of. 
rock  stones,  set  up  without  any  regaM  to  stratification  or  in  imitation  of 
other  n>«tural  disposal  of  rock  stones,  reminding  one  of  the  arrangement 
of  memorial  stones  in  a  gravegard,  instead  of  being  half  buried,, 
flatwise,  or  slopingly  in  the  soil,  and  suitable  shrubs.  Ferns,  and  other 
plants  judiciously  interspersed  among  them. 

It  will  be  conjeotured  that  the  foregoing  remarks  are  intended  Uy 
apply  more  especially  to  those  examples  too  often  seen  in  the  small 
suburban  and  similar  villa  gardens,  and,  unfortunately,  occasionally  in 
the  more  pretentious  domain,  where  more  harmonious  effects  ought  to 
be  found.  During  the  last  quarer  of  a  century,  however,  the  march, 
of  improvement,  as  in  many  other  respects  pertaining  to  gardening,  is 
perceptible  in  the  designs  and  construction  of  '*  rockeries  "  and  rock, 
gardens,  the  designer  having  evidently  sought  Nature's  models  for 
guidance.  It  is  in  this  latter  respect  that  our  leading  artists,  such  as 
Pulhams,  have  proved  so  successful. 

A  notable  and  magnificent  example  is  the  rock  and  water  garden 
at  The  Uplands,  near  Birmingham  (the  charming  residential  abode  of 
T.  W,  Webley^  Esq.),  a  photograph  of  a  portion  of  which  appeared  In 
the  Journal  (fig.  16,  July  20tb),  while  supplementary  to  which  is  now 
presented  by  the  accompanying  picture  a  special  illustration  of  what 
may  well  be  deemed  a  typical  artificial  rock  garden  and  streamlet. 
The  photograph  (fig.  35)  naturally  fails  to  convey  a  full  conception 
of  the  extent  and  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  scene,  partly  owing  to  the 
intricate  conformation  of  the  design.  It  is  really  a  series  of  gently 
overflowing  pools  and  ledges  along  the  route  from  the  becinning  to 
the  end  at  the  edge  of  the  spacious  isle-centred  pool  below. 

Water,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  lake,  pool,  river,  or  streamlet,, 
must  ever  form  an  important  feature,  anl  firtunate  is  he  who  is 
possessed  of  it  in  any  natural  form  for  utilisation  in  his  garden  land> 
scape.  A  writer  on  the  attributes  of  water  observes,  *'  Nature,  as  is 
well  known,  produces  some  of  her  most  charming  effects  with  the 
aid  of  water.  In  peaceful  moments  water  displays,  as  in  a  magio 
mirror,  the  world  around — the  delicate  flowers,  the  stately  trees,  rocks, 
the  tender  grass  blades,  the  scenic  skies  themselves,  which  thus  seem 
to  have  a  two-fold  existence  in  the  depths  below.  The  stream  in  its 
profounder  course  flov^  smoothly  enough  along ;  but  in  the  shallows 
it  leaps  and  bounds  on  its  way,  with  many  a  pleasant  cascade; 
Water  in   truth,  so   numerous   and  varied   are   the  oombhiationA 
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tbu  we  may  produce  with  it,  might  well  be  trrintd  a  luUQiaia  ' 
of  life  and  scenery."  It  was  when  recenlly  Tiewing  the  Hireamlet 
gardeii  ai  The  DplandB  that  the  foregoio^  panegyric  recurrKd  to  my 
mind,  bo  dMcriptive  wai  it  of  the  beauiiful  scene,  although  of  a  purely 
Mtifictal  character.  Yet  so  well  hal  the  deaiKQer  expcuted  his  work, 
that,  aided  by  Tiroe'i  benignant  infiueiice,  as  to  rival  Nature-  in  one  of 
her  moet  attnctive  garb*. 

BevertiDg  to  the  arrangement  of  The  Upland*'  itreamlet,  the 
lentil  and  BtMpness  of  the  natural  surface  of  the  groiiod  lent  itself 
admirably  to  the  TormatiuD  and  the  carrjmgi:  out  of  iho  desico.  The 
aides  and  bottoma  of  tbe  lakelets  ivere  lorcued  ot  concrete  lioed  with 
cement,  so  m  to  retain  the  water  at  nil  timtii,  nnd  more  sipecially 
whan  even  tbe  artificial  supply  mi^faibe  temporarily  cut  off.     There 


confrere  Hypericum  calyctnum.  Covering  a  bold  rock*  wai  a  maa* 
of  Lltiioepcrmum  prostr.ituni,  aoi  in  the  late  apring  smsou  it» 
mnases  of  turquoise  blue  flowers  mnit  present  a  charming  effect. 
Elegunt  frondi  nf  various  F«rns  lini  graea  to  the  scene.  Heaths^ 
Spirsa  John  Wateror,  and  uiher  varieEles  of  the  genua  also  contributed 
malsrlally  to  the  iffecf,  and  i)articulftrly  attraoliva  werotwo  or  thrM 
cxampleB  or  pure  while  fluwered  Briar,  Rosa  Wichuriana,  known 
also  an  tbe  Memi>rral  Wane,  def-endiag  over  large  bouMera  down  to  tbe 
Burfnco  01  the  water. 

PlaniB  anil  fbrubi  In  the  larjtr  ant]  deeper  lalcelati.  In  cloear 
pTiiximiiy  t)  the  bg  pool,  afforde'1,  as  it  were,  a  framework  to  the 
picture,  whiUt  also  doing  du'y  were  to  be  obserred  aavaral  kinds  of 
aemi-aqiiatic  plants,  guch  ai  the  airikingly  effectiTe  Cat's-tall  (Typlw 
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is  snch  an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  command,  that  either  a 
diminutive  rivulet  or  a  rusbiog  stream  ia  always  under  control.  Each 
lakelet  is  fornisbed  with  a  kind  of  vrgetatiou  different  from  iis  fellow. 
For  instance,  a  charming  effect  was  produced  by  a  flonrishing  plant 
of  one  of  Mods,  ttarliac's  red-flowered  Nymplieeaa  in  bloom,  and  being 
alone  in  posKsaion  of  Che  shallow  bed.  In  another  portion  was  to  be 
nbwrred  a  mass  of  a  small  yellow  flowered  Lily,  while  in  a  third 
Komboldt's  yelloff-Bowercd  Limnocharis  was  seen  lo  advanUge, 
additional  life  being  afforded  the  scene  by  tbe  pre-ence  in  one  or  two 
of  the  lakelets  of  golden  carp,  diaporting  themselves  In  the  brilliant 
nmll^ht,  or  weking  retirement  beneath  an  umbrageous  leaf. 

Numerous  other  similar  charming  effects  could  be  given  relative  fo 
this  especial  scene,  and  psrricularly  in  regard  to  tboce  produced  by  the 
varied  appropriate  shrubs  and  plants  bordering  in  rich  and  elegant 
jTofnaion  on  the  sides  of  the  bold  rocky  stream,  frominent  among  these 
is  a  gronp  of  the  small  yalloir  flowered  Tntean  (Hypericum  Moser- 
ianom),  with,  on  the  opposite  ride  a  lai^e  batch  of  its  Emerald  Isle 


Utifolia),  TarioUB  Rceda,  including  examples  of  the  beautiful  Arnodo 

pliragmilea  aurea,  an  accompanying  subject  belnj;  tbe   Lyme  Oraas 

I   (Elymus  arenarius)  and  E.  giganteum,  the  graceful  Cyperua  longus 

and   the   Great   Spearwort,    Kanuncnlns   lingua   grandiflora,    Euklm 

jaiwnic  I  zebrina.  Day  Lilies  (Hemerocillis),  and  the  elegant  Gynerium 

argen'eum,  exnra]li.'s  of  which  grow  freely  aa  sfmi-aquatici  on  rocky 

mounds.  Severalvarietiesof Mar)inc'>iNymphnaa,incladin);N.exquisila, 

I   N.  odorata  alba.  N.  Laydekeri  lilacea,  and  N.  Laydekeri  rosea  played 

!  their  part  in  this  ideal   scone.     It  should  also  be  stated  that,  growing 

in  near  proximity  to  the  lake,  several  large  pUnte  of  the  tall  Budbeckia 

Golden  Globe  formed  a  strising  feature  nniid   the  vegetation  around, 

I   and   charming,  too,   must  have  been   when  in   flower  the  nnmerous 

I   plants  of  Iris  Ksmpferi,  growing  fteely  at  tho  edee  of  the  water. 

1  Djd  space  permit  much   more  cnld  be  written  of  the  manirold 

!  attractions  of  TTie  Uplands,  and  its  aufierb  rock  and  water  ganien,  but 

]  perhaps  the  few  imperfect  pen  and  ink  sketches,  with  the  accom- 

I  paoying  photographic  picture,  will  afford  tbe-reader  some  tittle  idea  of 
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the  extent  and  beauty  of  one  of  its  chief  features,  and  it  would 
require  several  additional  portraits  of  the  remainder  of  the  scenes  in 
qttestion  to  ocularly  demonstrate  their  charming  characterjsticp.  Thfe 
person  seated  on  a  raound  is  Mr.  Webley's  competent  gardener,  Mr. 
■W.  Fawdry,— W.  Gabdineb.  ^  t~        i. 

TURPENTINE  AND  THE  TURNIP  FLEA  BEETLE. 

Raising  Cabbage  Plants. 
-  I  NotiCBD  in  a  recent'  issue  of  the  Journal  an  adcount  of  Cabbage 
seed  treated  with  turpentine  to  avoid  **  fly,"  and  a  recommendation 
to  try  the  same.  Previous  to  thi«  my  young  seedlings  had  been 
suffering,  though  not  ruinously,  from  this  pest  I  damped  some 
Cabbage -seeds  well  with  turps,  and  sowed  the  same  day,  watering 
at  once.  At  the  same  time  I  drilled  another  lot,  undressed,  but 
watered.  The  seeds  in  both  cases  germinated  quickly,  and  owing  to 
the  cooler  weather  the  plants  have  made  tolerable  progress,  but  both 
have  been  attacked  by  the  fly,  although  I  think  the  dressed  seeds  have 
suffered  the  least  From  my  own  experience  during  the  three  last 
trying  years  I  find  the  safest  way  to  raise  Cabbage  plants  is— 1,  To 
have  stale  ground,  the  staler  and  more  freely  worked  the  better.  2,  To 
avoid  the  neighbourhood  of  crops  such  as  harbour  the  "flies/*  and 
even  of  ground  previously  cropped  by  such  stock.  3,  To  water  freely. 
I  hosed  the  bed  every  night,  being  fortunate  in  having  water  laid  on. 
I  think  by  watering  lightly  every  day  when  the  seedlings  apiJear 
we  should  not  be  much  troubled  with  this  most  exasperating  form  of 
toss.— AL.  Iv,  * 

[When  we  inserted  on  page  G8,  July  20th,  Mr.  Hill*B  note  from  the 
•*  Worcester  Herald,"  we  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  affording  our  readers 
4n  opportunity  of  testing;  the  simple  method  that  he  had  found  «*  com- 
pletely successful  '*  as  a  preventive  of  the  attacks  of  the  destructive 
€nemy  in  question.  So  far  we  have  received  no  confirmation  from  our 
readers  of  the  eflicacy  of  the  practice  advised  by  Mr.  Hill. 

The  best  results  that  we  have  seen  in  raising  Cabbage  plants  in. 
^ry  hot  weather  and  preserving  them  from  their  persistent  foe,  followed 
the  practice  of  drawing  deep  drills  as  if  for  sowing  French  Beans, 
flooding  them  with  water  over  and  over  again  as  often  as  it  disappeared 
till  the  site  was  thoroughly  moist  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  more,  then 
scattering  In  the  seeds  thinly  and  covering  tliem  with  fine  dry  soil,  at 
once  covering  the  bed  with  mats  or  other  material  for  arresting 
evaporation.  On  signs  of  germination,  as  indicated  by  the  cracking 
and  upheaval  of  the  soil  in  the  channels^  the  covering  was  removed, 
first  at  night,^but  shading  litter,  through  which  the  light  filtered,  left 
on  the  surface  for  a  day  or  two.  Then  commenced  evening  sprayings 
with  petroleum  emulsion.  The  plants  in  portions  of  rows  so  treated 
were  free  from  the  Turnip  flea  beetle,  and  with  subsequent  waterings 
made  satisfactory  progress,  while  those  not  so  protected  from  attack 
were  devoured. 

It  is  important  that  the  spraying  be  done  every  night  (not  in  the 
morning),  and  lightly,  like  dew.  It  appeared  also  to  act  effectively 
against  chaffinches,  to  which  the  flavour  of  petroleum  is  evidently 
<iiste8teful. 

The  emulsion  was  made  by  boHing  half  a  pound  of  softsoap  in  about 
a  gallon  of  water,  then  after  taking  off  the  fire,  adding  and  churning 
violently  in  for  a  few  minutes  a  pint  of  petroleum.  This  was  thoroughly 
mixed  in  a  large  garden  can  of  water,  about  4  gallons,  for  use.  So  far 
from  injuring  the  plants  the  emulsion  acted  as  a  mild  form  of  manure, 
expediting  their  growth,  and  being  thin  in  the  drills  they  were  sturdy, 
requiring  no  "pricking  out,'*  with  the  consequent  check  and  loss  of 
.  time,  preparatory  to  the  final  planting.  The  Abol  syringe  13  excellent 
for  spraying  the  beds. 

The  early  Cabbage  crop  is  so  important,  and  so  many  persons  have 
of  late  experienced  difficulty  in  raising  plants  of  the  character  and  at 
the  time  required,  that  it  cannot  be  other  than  desirable  to  publish  the 
results  of  any  experience  that  has  been  found  successful."] 


INDIGOFERA  GERARDIANA. 

This  Himalayan  plant  is  the  only  species  of  Indigofera  that  can  be 
properly  called  hardy  in  this  country,  and  wherever  it  will  thrive  it 
ahoold  be  planted,  as  its  floriferousness  and  graceful  habit  render  it  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  shrubbery.  It  succeeds  best  when  treated  ss  a 
herbaceous  plant,  and  cut  down  to  the  ground  every  winter,  when  it  will 
throw  from  twenty  to  thirty  strong  shoots,  which  commerce  to  flower  in 
June,  and  continue  blooming  freely  until  September,  reaching  a  height  of 
about  4  feet  at  iu  best.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  axillary  racemes, 
about  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  are  of  a  deep  pink  colour,  individually 
small,  but  making  up  the  lack  of  size  in  numbers.  The  pinnate  leaves  are 
the  same  length  as  the  raceme,  and  consist  of  about  seventeen  or  nineteen 
leaflets,  which  are  covered  on  both  surfaces  with  minute  white  hairs. 
.  .  I.  Gerardiana  thrives  best  in  a  rather  light  rich  soil,  and  fully  expoied 
to  the  sun.  It  likes  an  occasional  top-dressing  of  good  stable  or  cow 
inannre,  or  the  two  combined.  It  can  be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
fieeds,  and  by  dlv^c^p  of  the  rootstock.     If  by  the  latter  method  they 


should  be  carefully  lifted  in  the  winter,  and  divided  into  three  or  four 
pieces,  which  soon  start  into  active  growth  and  make  good  plants. 
Old  plants  whieh  show  signs  of  weakness  often  take  a  fresh  lease  of  life 
n  hen  treated  in  this  msnncr. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  there  are  not  two  forms  of  this  plant  in  culti* 
vation  identical  in  every  respect,  except  that  while  one — the  subject 
of  this  note^-is  very  free  flowering,  the  other  rarely  blooms  in  this 
countrv,  although  it  grows  freely.  Luckily  the  better  form  is  the 
comnu>ner  of  the  two. — C. 


.GROWING  HOVEAS. 


{Concluded  firom  paff$  1?6.) 
Potting  is  best  done  in  the  spring  months,  especially  in  the  case 
of  young  plants.  In  the  case  of  established  ones  it  maybe  done  anv 
time  in  summer  after  flowering  when  fresh  growth  has  commenced. 
Where  proper  attention  can  be  given  after  the  plant  is  a  foot  or 
18  inches  high,  it  may  be  treated  on  the  one-shift  system  ;  in  all  other 
eases  the  successive  transfer  system  should  be  adopted,  and  not  too  large 
shifts  at  a  time.  I  need  not  add  that  drainage  most  be  particularly 
attended  to.  If  a  plant  in  an  improperly  crocked  pot  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  even  for  a  short  time,  a  worm  or  two  will  try  and  wriggle 
themselves  in,  and  as  the  plants  neither  like  much  lime  water,  nor  to 
be  much  disturbed  about  the  roots  when  orowing,  thvre  is  a  difficulty 
in  getting  the  slippery  gentlemen  dislodged.  The  wire  crock  is  one  of 
the  best  means  for  keeping  thpm  out. 

For  young  plants  the  soil  shonld  be  composed  almost  (-ntirely  of  Abry 
sandy  peat,  with  a  little  dried  leaf  mould  ;  as  the  plants  get  larger  a 
little  flbry  sweet  losm  may  be  added.  The  larger  the  plant  and  the  larger 
the  shift  the  rougher  should  the  compost  be.  For  medium  circumstances 
the  compost  will  answer  well  of  four  parts  fibry  peat,  one  part  very  fibry 
sweet  loam,  one  part  silver  sand,  and  one  part  of  equal  proportions  of 
rough  charcoal  and  pounded  bricks  or  brokeu  freestone.  The  largest 
piece  for  a  large  sbift  should  be  less  than  a  Walnut,  and  the  least  half  the 
size  of  small  peas,  the  dust  being  sifted  out  before  the  sand  is  added. 
A  slight  la\er  of  fine  compost  must  be  placed  upon  the  surface. 

After  potting,  at  whatever  time,  the  plants  should  be  kept  closer  and 
warmer  than  usual  to  encourage  growth,  exposing  them  to  sun  and  air  by 
degrees.  The  common  temperature  of  the  greenhouse  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  suits  them  well  when  blooming,  but  when  that  is  nearly 
over,  and  the  plants  have  received  their  pruning,  any  close  pit  where  a 
moiiter  atmosphere  and  a  higher  temperature  can  be  given  them  will 
encourage  fresh  growth.  When  that  has  taken  place  the  roots,  if 
necessary,  may  be  eicamined,  and  the  plants  returned  to  the  same 
position,  taking  care,  however,  that  they  are  more  exposed  by  degrees 
before  the  end  of  autumn,  so  that  the  wood  may  be  well  matured  *  on 
this  maturity  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  their  winter  treatment.  .Those 
best  ripened  will  stand  a  low  temperature  and  an  abundance  of  air  that 
would  ruin  those  more  coddled  in  the  autumn. 

Asa  general  rule  the  temperature  shonld  be  seldom  below  45°  in  the 
winter  if  it  be  desirable  to  keep  the  plants  healthy.  A  rise  from  10"*  to 
15°  may  be  allowed  from  sun  heat.  A  slight  shade  will  be  wanted  when 
growing  in  the  summer,  but  full  exposure  towards  autumn.  I  have  seen 
good  plants  that  were  never  removed  from  the  greenhouse,  but  I  Wopld 
prefer  a  closer  and  warmer  place  when  making  their  word  than  would 
suit  the  generality  of  greenhouse  plants  in  summer  ;  but  if  the  greenhouse 
is  kept  dose  for  the  sake  of  growing  Azaleas  and  Camellias,  then  that 
alters  the  case,  and  it  would  just  be  the  plaee  for  Hoveas  when  growing. 

The  trellis  one-sided  system,  especially  f6r  plants  that  have  no 
liability  to  twist,  twine,  or  creep,  has  very  properly  been  discarded.  Every 
appearance  of  twisting,  even  when  done  to  give  a  bush-like  character, 
detracts  from  the  beauty  of  Hoveas.  The  bush  system  must  be  given 
at  once,  when  the*  plant  is  young,  by  stopping,  and  by  tying  out  the 
side  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plant  to  the  side  of  the  pot,  fastening 
them  there  to  little  sticks,  or,  better  still,  by  strands  of  fine  matting  or 
worsted  thread  to  a  ring  fixed  beneath  the  rim  of  the  pot  outside. 
This  training  must  also  be  kept  in  view  when  pruning  the  flowering  shoots 
somewhat  freely  previously  to  the  plants  making  growth  for  another  year. 
Watering  is  an  essential  point ;  the  plants  will  neither  endure  the 
torrent  spout  system,  nor  the  surface  soil  the  dribbling  from  a  fine  rose. 
A  medium  between  the  two  will  be  found  the  best,  such  as  placing  a 
large  potsherd  or  a  good  sized  oystershell  on  the  surface  of  the  pot  and 
pouring  the  requisite  supply  slowly  on  these  mediums.  I  have  several 
times  lost  fine  plants  solely,  I  believe,  owing  to  the  careless  use  of  the 
water-pot.  In  winter  the  water  should  be  pure,  and  not  below  the 
temperature  of  50°.  If  enough  is  given  at  a  time  waterings  will  not  often 
be  required  in  winter.  As  the  flower  buds  begin  to  swell  more  will  be 
necessary,  and  a  very  weak  solution  of  decayed  cow  manure  will  be 
advantageous.  When  growing  they  must  have  abundance  of  water. 
During  the  whole  period  they  stand  on  the  shelves  in  the  greenhouse 
to  prevent  sudden  extremes  from  sunshine,  dry  cold  air,  or  brisk  fires, 
the  plants  will  be  rendered  more  secure  by  standing  in  double  pots, 
the  space  between  them,  at  the  top  at  least,  being  stuffed  with  moss  or 
any  other  more  suitable  substance.  When  growing  the  syringe  may  be 
applied  often,  but  lightly,  morning  and  evening. — R.  F. 


"Familiar  Wild  Flowers."  — We  find  in  psrt  20  admirably 
executed  plates  of  Hedge  Calamint,  Ragwort.  Field  Thistle,  Tuberons 
Pea,  Red  Bartsia,  Milk  Thistle,  Hedge  Stachys,  Cornflower,  or  Cora 
Blue  Bottle,  Fritillary,  and  Winter  Figwort. 
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.     LIVEEEOOL   NOTiES. 

Sir  John  Willox,  M*P.,  on  **  Garbeniko." 

This  popiil*r  geotleroan,  at  the  opening  of  the  recent  Huyton  and 
Boby  Show,  said  that  even  those  who  had  a  small  knowledge  of  flower»« 
fruiia,  and  yegetables  would  realise  that  there  was  a  common  universal 
iastinct  m  hnman  nature  to  cnltivate  land.  Even  joung  children  showed 
sn  eager  desire  to  have  a  little  patch  of  garden  for  them^elres  ;  they 
watched  it  with  care,  and  were  delighted  with  the  results*  That  instinct 
was  eommon,  and  it  developed  with  maturer  years.  He  was  sore  that 
ereryone  most  fepl  that  jast  as  we  tend  and  cultivate  things  of  beauty 
and  of  utility  in  Nature,  so  should  we  be  elevated  and  improved  in  moral 
and  soeial  tone. 

Exhibitions  of  this  kind  encouraf^ed  a  spirit  of  emnl^on,  not  only  to 
excel,  bat  to  have  a  knowledge  that  in  that  excelling  th^re  was  great  and 
useful  reward.  The  cHltivation  of  flowers  in  this  country  had  of  late 
years  been  wonderfully  developed,  and  while  we  grew  and  improved  the 
indigenous  flora  of  our  oountry,  we  were  most  enterprising  importers, 
from  every  quarter  of  the  werld.  The  flora  of  England  had  been  much 
enriched  as  a  ri>6u1t  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  our  naturalists  and 
nurserymen.  He  spoke  most  cordially  on  the  growing  success  of  cottage 
and  allotment  gardening,  saying  that  <  f  all  the  dnties  he  had  to  perform 
he  claimed  the  present  its  one  of  the  most  ber^flcent,  practical^  and 
homaniainir. 

Throughout  Sir  John's  remarks  met  with  the  heartiest  applause.  In 
asking  for  this  short  space. J  do  it  with  the  hcpe  that  the  weighty  words 
of  many  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  kindly  open  our  exhibitions -may 
be  briefly  recorded,  and  tliatix)o,I  feel  sure,  with  much  benefit  to  readers. 

■     .  .  ■  -  '.  ^ 

English  iRia.  . 

Daring  recent  years  the  ;f  on  on  the  beautiful  Spanish  Iris  has  been 
simply  enormous,  but  too.  few  realise  bow  charming  and  lasting  are  the 
vanetaea  of  English  Iris  if  only  ^iven  a  sound  oompost  of  loam,  leaf  soil, 
deeayod. manure,  and  silver  sand  tn  grow  in.  No  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood grows  them  better  than  Mr.  Cromwell,  the  head  gardener  at 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  the  residence  of  T«  Sutton  Timmi^,  Esq.  A  bed 
slightly  protected  from  the  sun's  rays  by  a  covering  of  tiffany  was  a  week 
or  two  ag^  one  of  the  daintiest  sight*  one  could  wish  to  see,  all  colours  of 
blue,  purple,  and  white  b«>ing  in  evidence,  as  well  as  others  difficult  to 
define!^  With  such  a  demand  for  cut  flowers. no  wonder  Mr.  Cromwell 
looks  well  in  advance,  and  in  this  case  the  selection  was  to  the  point,  aa 
they  were  just  succeeding  a  grand  bed  of  the  Spanish  varieties,  which  I 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  their  full  beaufy. 

Carnation  Raising  in  Liverpool. 

**  Honour  where  honour  is  due,"  so  runs  the  motto  ;  and  few  perions 
would  heaitate  in  joininsr  with  me  in  giving  a  first  and  foremost  place  to 
Mr.  C.  A.  Young,  F.R.H.S.,  the  respected  proprietor  of  the  Floral 
Nursery,  West  Derby,  Liverpool,  for  his  untiring  energy  in  the  culture 
of  the  Carnation  in  pots.  Until  Mr.  Young  appeared  on  the  scene  there 
was  scarcely  any  place  in  the  kingdom  more  backward  in  Carnation 
culture ;  but  he.  with  characteristie  determination,  perceived  the  want, 
and  lost  no  time  in  setting  to  work  to  master  the  culture  of  perhaps  the 
most  di£BcnIt  tvpe — viz..  the  ^Tslroaison. 

Soon  indeed  were  the  beauty  of."  Young's  Malmainons"  recognised, 
and  from  small  beginnings  several  houses  were  soon  needed  to  accommo- 
date the  splendid  stock  with  the  almost  ** electric  blue*' of  the  foliage, 
and  without  a  trace  of  rust.  Other  varieties  were  taken  in  hand  with 
the  same  success,  readers  knowing  them  so  well  as  to  make  me  refrain  from 
adding  farther  praise.  One  would  have  almost  thought  that  in  Liverpool 
the  zenith  had  been  reached,  but  on  a  visit  to  the  We»t  Derby  Show,  I 
was  astonished  to  find  a  fine  new  span-roofed  house  70  feet  long  contain- 
ing 40OO  plants.  On  inspectiop  I  found  that  hundreds  were  slready 
fertilised,  for  as  Mr.  Ycung  said  he  did  not  see  why  the  work  should  not 
sncceed  in  Liverpool  as  elsewhere,  acd  that  having  bought  some  of  the 
latest  and  best  from  Messrs.  Benary,  Douglas,  and  Martin  R.  Smith,  he 
intended  to  make  no  half-hearted  start. 

At  Woolton  Wood, 

On  |>aying  a  visit  recently  to  the  above  beautiful  residence  of 
Holbrook  Gaskel],  £«q.,  J  J*.,  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  improvement 
in  the  Orchid  department,  and  Mr.  Todd  is  to  be  complimented  upon  it. 
The  splendid  Coelogyr.es  were  making  grand  growth,  and  the  Masdeyallias, 
which  were  just  going  over,  gave  indication  of  the  fine  harvest  of  flower 
that  had  been  gathered.  In  flower  was  the  quaint  but  bandeome 
Utricularia  montana,  growing  in  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof. 
Dendrobium  Deari  showed  excellent  culture,  as  did  the  charming  Thunia 
alba.  Vandas  and  Cypripediums  in  variety  were  to  be  seen  on  all  hands, 
but  certainly  the  great  attraction  waa  the  house  of  the  charming  Odonto- 
glossom  (Millonia)  vexiliarinm,  perfectly  ^flowered  and  in  faultless  con- 
dition as  regards  health.  This  is  one  of  those  Orchids  too  often  seen 
dragging  out  an  existence,  so  that  wh«>n  one  comes  across  such  a  choice 
collection  as  this  it  makes  the  recording  of  the  fact  a  double  pleasure. 
A  natural  fernery  is  to  be  seen,  the  specimen  Tree  Ferns  are  quite  up  to 
the  roof,  and  how  thev  would  expand  if  more  room  could  be  allowed 
eannot  be  tnrm{0ed«  Underneath  is  carpeted  with  smaller  species,  but 
nothing  more  interesCinje'than  the  magnificent  Todeas,  which  have  with- 
ent  doubt  f6nnd  a  congenial  home, 

Griselina  littobalis. 
This  is  one  of  the  *  hardiest  and  handsomest  evelrgreen  shrubs  that 


we  have,  yet  scaveely  ever  seen  in  abuhdaHee.  WheAvvlsiting  the  well- 
kept  nursery  grounds  of  Mesirs,  Alex.jDickton  .&.Sons,  Nea^townar^  I 
was  obliged  to  stop  and  admire  the  large  breadth  of  this  light  green  shmbi 
with  its  thick  oval  leaves  and  erect  growth,  and  was  told  that  it  would 
stand  the  hardest  of  winterS)  and  for  town  work  ai.d.as  lawn  specimens  it- 
could  not  be  surpasoed.  The  latter  part  of  the  statement  I  can  vouch  fory. 
owing  to  our  paying  a  visit  to  Lord  Londonderry^e  charming  Mount 
Stewart  estate,  where,  at  the  instigation  of  Lady  -  Londonderry,  this 
Griselina  had  been  dotted  about  as  single  specimens,  several  being  some 
7  feet  in  height  and  of  perfect  pyramidiM  form.  Against  choice  Conifier{» 
they  hold  their  own  by  reason  of  their  distinct  appearance. 

Small  plants  brought  over  have  done  well'  here,  and  make  a  contrail 
to  the  somewhat  limited  number  of  shrubs  that  thrive  freely  with  uau 

l3f  THE  LlVEBPOOIi  PABKS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  inrptoveikieiit*  riecently  carried  out  in  many 
of  our  Liverpool  parks,  little  has  been  iold'^ibout  Uie  excellent  culture  of 
some  of  the  most  popular  of  our  flowering  plants,  which  are  groupecl 
together  and  publicly  displayed  for  the  benjE»fit  of  the  population.  Time' 
was,  and  that  not  long  ago,  when  the  vVsifors  might  be  counted  in  small 
numbers,  but  since  the  generous  gifts-  of'  Mr.  Yates  Thompson  a  new  era 
seems  to  have  been  entered  upon,  and 'thousands  may  be  seen  eager  to 
view  the  delights  and  beauties  of  the  iloral  creation. 

I  hope  from  time  to  time  to  be  able4o  send  a  few  short  notes,  the  first 
of  which  are  on  the  Cannas,  Begonias,  and  Liliums  in  Sef  ton  Park.    In, 
dealing-with  the  Cannes  it  may  be  at  ence  said  that  they  are  a  striking' 
success,  every  variety  of  note  being  gro^n,  flowered,  and  so  correctlpr, 
labelled  as  to  make  the  eeleetion  of  varieties  a  very'  simple  matter.    It  i» 
only  where  so  many  are  grown  (hat  one  is  able  to  choose  the  very  best. 
The  house  in  whic)i  they  are  arranged  is>  well  adapted  for  their  culture,, 
being  about  120  feet  long  and  aome  20  feet  wide,  and  with  rather  a  flat 
pitch  of  roof.    Throughout  the  wide  cetttipe  stage  is  fully  occupied  with 
them,  and  were  it  only  for  the  broniBe,'f  lirple,  or  green  foliage  thlA  would 
be  well  worth  seeing.  i   "•  • 

But  that  is  not  the  only  condition  to  look  Xt«  for  X  cannot  call  to  mind* 
planta  ao  well  cultivated  in  pots  or  ko  superbly  flowered,  the  effect  being 
a  mass  of  colour  of  the  richest  shades.  Of  the  best  I  noted  in  the  green- 
leaved  section— E.  Mieg.  a  deep  cerise,  ^th  very  Broad  petals  ;  Comte- 
H.  de  Choisenl.  beautiful  cerise  purple,  large  truss ;  Miss  Sarah  Hill*, 
scarlet  edged  with  gold,  very  free  ;  Doyen  Jean  Liabaud,  orange  speckled 
deep  cinnamon,  immense  truss  ;  L.  £.  Bally,  canary  yellow,  maroon 
spots,  distinct :  Kaiser  Wllhelm  II.,  brilliant  scarlet,  very  good  ;  Mrs. 
Fairman  Rogers,  a  great  improvement  on  Madame  Crozy  ;  Rose  iTnique,. 
very  dwarf  habit ;  Progression,  richest  orange,  heavy  crimson  spots  of 
the  freest  character,  'most  handsome :  and  Florence  Vaughan, 
which  is  without  doubt  a  gem  in  every  wsy,  the  rich  yellow  ground 
and  intense  erimeon  spots  showing  to  perfection.  The  giant  section 
was  splendidly  repreeented,  the  two  standing  out  most  prominently  being^ 
Austria,  with  almost  self  coloured  blooms  of  the  clearcfst  canary- 
yellow.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  it  is  a  great  advance.  •  Italia 
with  its  fine  spikes  of  intense  scarlet  flbwers  and  broad  yellbW  edge, 
most  telling.  The  above  are  all  quite  worthy  of  inclusion .  in  anr 
selection. 

The  Begonias,  numbering  700  or  800  plants  in  7-inch  pots,  i^ere  arranged 
on  the  side  stages,  and  formed  a  brilliant  contrast,  their  dwerf  habit,  large 
flowers,  and  innumerable  shades  of  colour,  equalling  anything  hitheito 
seen  in  any  part.  In  the  absence  of  2^ir.  Herbert,  the  chief  of  the  parks,. 
I  was  courteously  shown  rouud  by  Mr.  Samuel  Moore,  who  has  charge 
of  the  glass  in  this  department,  and  who  deserves  every  commendatioi> 
for  good  work  done.  Leaving  here  I  wai  soon  in  fight  cf  the  Pahq 
house,  which  on  entering  presented  a  beautiful  appearance.  It  wa» 
evidently  the  time  of  Lilies,  circular  groups  of  well  flowered  L.  album 
Kraetzeri  and  L.  Melpomene  arranged  on  the  wide  paths,  the  base  com-- 
posed  of  Maidenhair  Fern  with  white  and  crimson  Gloxinias  dotted  here 
and  there,  being  most  convincing.  The  greater  group  was  all  L.  an^^um, 
and  chaste  and  beautiful  they  looked  ascainist  the  vrand  foliage  plants,, 
Mr.  White,  who  superintends  here^  is  to  be  complimented.->R.  P.  R. 


ONION  CULTURE. 


I  WAS  very  pleased  with  Mr.  R.  P.  Brotherston's  lucid  and  practical 
note  on  this  subject,  as  although  I  have  no  wish  to  again  open  the  subject 
of  raising  this  crop  under  glass  in  preference  to  sowing  in  the  open,  it  is,  I 
suppose,  always  satisfactory  to  a  writer  to  find  his  observations  con- 
firmed. Fighting  the  mage  ot,  as  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  the 
gardening  press,  is  much  easier  under  the  new,  or,  as  Mr.  Brotherston  haa 
shown,  the  comparatively  old  plan  of  raising  and  transplanting  them 
when  the  crop  ia  sown  in  drills  in  the  usual  way,  and  for  one  I  am 
convinced  that  labour  is  if  anvthing  saved  thereby. 

No  one  is  l«^ss  fbnd  than  I  of  »'ads  and  faddists,  but  when  I  find  that 
by  practising  a  new  method  I  get  better  results,  then  I  follow  it. 
Respecting  the  practice  of  sowing  Onions  in  autumn  and  showing  in 
spring-sown  classes,  I  see  no  harm  as  long  as  the  schedule  asks  fcr  a 
certain  variety  of  Onion  with  no  distinction  as  to  time  of  sowing.  Again^ 
if  it  says  so  many  **  spring  Onions,"  there  is  no  doubt  but  **  spring-sown 
Onions',"  is  at  once  understood,  and  if  sutumn-sown  bulbs  were  ahowii 
I  should  disqualify.  Quite  recently  at  a  local  show  I  was  judging  from  a 
schedule  which  said  '*  twelve  spring  Onions."  and  though  I  am  sure  the 
first  prize  twelve  were  raised  in  autumn  I  could  not  disqualify,  as  the 
scheoule  was  tois  Tague.*— B.  R.  Richards.  - 
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CULTURE  OF  FUCHSIAS, 

Thbsb  old  faronriteg  are  not  grown  in  many  Dirts  of  the  conntrr 
♦ilhor  so  extensirely  or  so  well  as  they  deserve.  Scwlet  Pelai^oniuros 
and  tnberoas  Begonias  are  very  well  in  their  way,  imparting  a  hlaze  and 
ptOYidin^  a  show  not  perhaps  attainable  without  their  nse ;  hut  mere 
•grjare  and  uraudiness  in  a  greenhonse,  esppcislly  at  a  e^'a^on  when  thpre  \% 
«lare  enough  and  to  sp%re  ouUid«,  have  not  the  soothing  infinpnee  of 
tne  grace  and  quiet  beauty  of  the  Fuchsia  when  well  ^rown  Rki'l  of  the 
!2?i""®m  •'  •®'t  '^il*  provide  a  display  of  ZonaU  and  Pptniii»s  while  little 
tfkill  will  provide  Balsam*  and  other  plants  which  flnrl  th«»«r  wav  to  the 
rubbish  heap  "'»jn«  w  l»ter  ,  but  g-jnd  culture  i*  required  to  produce 
Fn^tisias  from  6  feet  high  and  npwardu  perfectly  tnmi*hod  with  growth* 
eo  that  no  stem  or  twig  is  seen,  and  so  densely  covere'l  with  flowrs  that 
i  inches  without  blooms  could  not  be  found  in  the  wHoIp  pUnt  y«t  it  \% 
not  so  much  skill  that  is  wanted  as  love  for  the  plant,  for  whore  love  i«  there 
wUl  be  attention  ;  where  love  is  not  then  will  be  insttention  and  failnrp. 

The  soil  IS  the  main  item  in  Fuchsia  culture.   It  ne«H4  something'  «olid 

^f/ M   *  ^V**"'*^  '*'*?  ^'  ^/'^  ^'^  **"^"«^  <^''  »•'«»»  «'»'>"«?»».  "  One. 

•till  as  It  is  only  what  is  artificially  supplied  that  UtohedeoendH  nn 
thatrather  than  the  medium  ou^ht  to  he  most  thought  of  in  nrenariofr  the 
oompojt.    The  Fuchsia  requires  nitrogren,  phosphates,  and  potash,   I  hsve 
never  found  a  better  way  of  giving  the,e  than  by  laving  up  go:>/loam 

Aon^*^?'*  'S'^"  '"•"tt^^.  ^^^  '*5^*"  °f  «<*^  "»*'»"'•'*  between,  and 
Ji!  JIiTI?'^*k''*"?^u  Under  cpTer.  no  rain  ws.hed  the  manure  ont, 
the  soil  fixed  the  poiMh  and  the  phosphates,  and  'tnmed  thi*  urea  to 

2!I!!!!*!Li  «°r''^^*'**  ?*T  ™*"""  ^^  b'*<^«"'^  «oil— not  th^wasv 
KTi?.«  •'i  f  f  •  "»»"Tt*^v*",'^  not  the  acidulated  hn-n,,,  roaii.ifsct.ired 
i>y  worras--but  sweet,  light,  wholesoipe.  nutritious  soil,  gifted  with  r-^ot- 
producing,  root-f^ing  powers.  Soil  so  prenared  wonid  produce 
luxurisnw  m  anything-.for  a  time.    Bat  •«  nothing  in  this  world  ean 

«^;  K^w  •P*"'*  f"^  Pl^'^phatps  are  -oon  <>xhausted  when  only  a  small 
pot  holdi  the  rootinir  ground  of  a  large  Fuchsia.    Whpn  the  loam  \% 

yield  future  supplies  of  ph-^^phate*  and  also  ammonia.  The  main  supnl  v 
•1«  ^^"  '^•^•''^  to  the  future,  anH  other  m!nersU  (over  -nd  abo^..  thp 
Lk«?  •^K*"'**If^**''*^*~  '"rP**^  *"  **»*  "•'^^*  •prinklingofwood 
*nly  then  ™      ^^^    ^*^^  ""^  fibreless  a  little  sand  U  given- 

Rooting  Cuttings. 
In  the  matter  of  raisine  plants  the  only  beiHnning  U  with  cnttirir*. 
?ha?hr:f;''"''?K ''''-  Z\  "'•"•^'^^  P'*"^'  from  which  to  tak.  enttinff.  ean 

^JtI2  ^''ljr''^^\}^^^^%-  I  cannot  tell  what  tim^  of  tha  vear  i*  h««t  for 
SSS25i?nlSF?^V^^?\'^;?"u*7-    Cutting,  taken  th.n  and   prooerlv 

iTmi^l!  aV-^  VT.^*'*^''  *'"**'^*-  •"^  beautifully  fnrni.hed  th^ 
eame  year.     A  heat  of  60°  is  needed  to  do  the  cnttinr^  instice   and 

Vn^Ji.^^^  ^  prefenjsd  to  a  close  ca^e.  Op«n  norou,  loam  with  iust 
to^i  aLL*  ^'Ju^^u^  V^'u*  »>»«»  o^  the  cuttings  iuh-  best  medium 
rysZ*  iX'^nt^Lrj^^d^  ^"  •  '^  ^'  •■'  -^  ^-  '^•'^  -^'-P- 
wll/!n!!^ri^",*"  kept  warm^biut  70-,  wd  the  cuttinir^i  nev-  flsg.  thPv 
ri^fi^lk  '^^*  •"*'  commence  growing.     If  th«  soil  i.  »nch  as  T  hav 

iJ  m^i!^'^WK••^?''  "^  '^".^  •^''•'^  '^^  "''*  *»•  disapp'.intAd  if  .h^v  fail 
?lSSr  ;«*r^  TK*^';^~''*u  *«  •*r*'^  **»•»  P^a^t,  shouM  h^  transfi^rred  to 
!L'!Si-rj^«   ^*"*mu~  "^Z"^^  ^  ""^^^  ^'^**'lo  and  porous   and  «n1v 

Moreover,  we  want  the  present  roots  to  multiply  rspidly  to  seise  the 
nitrates  and  pass  them  up  to  the  leavi^  to  be  manufactured  into  plant 

i«nWon^or«7^''  ^"  '^I'^^'^trj'^'^''  pots,  which  must  b^  without  a 
Sfn^^S  *  ^^""^  ^"^  ''*"  ^  ^"'*°«»»-  The  soil  should  he  warm. 
2d Xt^t  «J.^I!uT"  ^"•'•^•' fnvpn  plenty  of  room,  and  all  the  air 

Training. 

^^^}T^7^  ■^''^l"*^ "  nacessary,  for  I  prefer  a  pot  pretty  well  filled 
irtth  roots.  I  am  not  sure  but  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  mav  he  e«>tting 
iflTLni  'T'  i^*r^~'  ••  l*'*  •O'^face  of  the  pot  is  white  with  roots, 
^rllrij*  r  ^J"  open  wholesome  loam  k.pt  properlv  mo^t,  vej 
?u^Mi^  »il^.  tk"~  •oonng,  I  begin  to  give  liquid  manure.  Nothing 
J17^S1?;k!^\-  ^"'•n!:;'^'  '•  ;"•.*  ^•'"*«^  ""'^  this,  and  thP  rPsnlt 
i^  miUhIo  r^A^'^^y'  ^^^  "1*  *?  ^*  •'  ''^^  *•  *^«  P"*'^"^  •^^  «lir«ctlv 
nlV^  i^i*;  '"a  ""i"?"*^  •;  •^^y  '^'^P  *^f  ^**''  °^»^«"-  >>'>*h  '^c  T>lants 
S!IwLr2i  ^"J'^^"?'  •*»«^*  » .*••«"*  ^^^•^  Buch  condition*  i^  too  strong. 
Staking  always  requires  attention,  and  al«o  pinohine.  When  raoill v 
jrown  in  a  temperature  of  from  65"  to  65»  and  waII  fed.  pinohinir  is 

nIli;SLwS*;hJ?"""?"rif  "^  h^i^it  «rrow  the  Shane  of  eVnruceFi 
A   ?ISJ[r   ^  ?w*  u*""  ^'.^^^  ^^    ^"^^  •**^«  «•  «"fficient  up  the  centre. 

wtS?!L™";*  ^  VP**.iST  *,'**?'''^  ^  *»»«••  T^  «*  KTOw  freely  «nd 
farnith  sMe  shooU  plentifully  let  it  go.  If  it  fail  to  furaish  these,  or  if 
rt  show  flowers,  the  top  must  be  pinched  and  repinchi^),  end   a  new 

^^L^SMlinw"''-^;  '^^'^  .ingrowth.  Should' be  eimilarly 
treated,  and  tied  in  to  furnish  a  pyramid  at  perfect  aa  poisible. 

Repotting. 
.  In-repotting  keep  the  toU  rather  low  in  the  pott,  and  when  the  poti 


are  filled  with  rooU  top-dressing  and  mulching  can  begin.  The  roots 
always  come  up.  and  must  be  both  fsd  and  protected.  Large  pots  an 
not  advHable.  In  luch  soil  as  I  have  recommended,  and  such  manure  be 
applied  as  advised,  plants  from  6  to  7  feet  high,  half  coveriog  the  pot,  and 
3  to  4  feet  through  at  the  base,  may  be  grown  in  robust  health  in  lO-inch 
poti.  They  munt  never  once  become  dry.  By  continually  iyringing, 
occasionally  patting  a  little  soft^oipin  the  water,  green  fly  and  red  spider 
will  never  be  seen,  and  bv  iudieious  shading  the  flowering  period  may  be 
kept  up  for  months.  If  urln«s  is  thought  objectionable  because  of  the 
smell,  nitrate  of  potash  will  make  a  capital  substitute,  better  than  sulphate 
or  ammonia.  Fuchsias  so  fed  may  be  kept  in  good  health  for  years  in 
tne  same  pof.  But  we  can  do  better  ;  we  can  repot  them  and  give  them 
fresh  so'l,  which  acts  like  a  charm. 

Fuchsias  grown  in  the  liberal  way  here  recomnriended  require  a  check 
in  October.  A  proper  drying-up  acconnplishes  this,  or  a  touch  of  frost 
will  do  ir*  The  frost  is  dang^rms  :  the  drying  gives  a  check  that  weakens 
much.  It  is  successful,  though.  The  sap  goes  out  of  the  braneHes,  they 
are  pruned,  snd  in  a  month  or  two  push  again,  though  very  weakly. 
1  he  drying  killed  the  roots,  and  only  slowly  the  plants  recovered.  But 
the  V  are  in  that  way  when  they  are  shaken  out  of  their  pots,  root-pronsd, 
and  repotted.  A  check  follows  a  check,  both  unnatural,  dead  branches, 
foehle  ffrowths,  and  eyesores  being  the  retult.  A  better  way  is  in  autumn 
to  pinch  all  growing  shonts  then  a  week  after  to  turn  tho  plants  out  of 
the  pots,  reduce  the  balls,  and  repot.  The  soil  is  kept  moderately  moUt. 
linder  this  treatment  the  top*  grow  no  more.  The  leaves,  instead  of 
railing  de«icoated  and  dried  to  death,  ripen  off,  and  deliver  their  essence 
to  the  sto-ns,  which,  instead  of  being  sent  to  rest  unprovided  with  a  store 
to  start  the  plant  in  spring,  are  stored  full.  The  roots,  instead  of  being 
dead,  grow  into  the  new  soil,  and  in  thus  growing  take  off  the  surplus 
energy  of  a  plant  eager  to  advaoee.  Such  a  plant  not  only  starts  with  very 
much  greotor  energy  in  spring,  but  sets  no  check  afterwards,  and  instead 
or  dead  shoots  and  paltry  growths,  becomes  a  huge  shrub  or  small  tree. 

bpac(j  forbids  particulars  abost  pruning,  traininsr,  and  routine  treat- 
ment. But  I  have  pointed  out  the  poinu  where  would-be  Fuchsia  growers 
err.  The  soil,  pouinir.  feedirg,  repotting,  and  root-pruning  are  the 
salient  points,  and  when  these  are  rightly  attended  to  training  andprumng 
are  secondary  points  that  the  judgment  alone  can  guide  in.— H. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  on  FIGS  UNDER  GLASS. 

The  earliest  trees  in  pots—a  very  denirable  mode  of  securing  fruit 
much  appreciated  at  dessert  during  April  onward— may  be  placed  out- 
doors if  the  wood  be  ripe  ;  but  if  there  14  any  doubt  about  this,  the  trees 
must  be  continued  under  glass  with  a  fne  circulation  of  air.  These  are 
matters  on  which  the  cultivator  mu»t  exercise  judgment.  In  either  case 
encourage  surface  roots  by  a  top-dressing  of  rough  loam  and  manure, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  superphosphate  occasionally,  for  fruit  next  year  is 
proportionate  to  the  matter  stored  in  the  trees  this  season.  Those  placed 
outdoors  must  not  he  allowed  to  root  from  the  base  of  the  pots.  Cut  off 
all  such  roots,  top-dress,  after  which  give  a  good  watering,  and  they  will 
need  no  more  water  at  the  roots  than  nuflYcient  to  keep  the  foliage  in  health. 

In  the  house  of  planted-out  trees  started  at  the  new  year,  and  borne 
two  crops  of  fruit— one  in  May  and  June,  and  the  other  in  August  and 
September— the  wood  will  now  be  ripening,  and  the  supply  of  water  may 
be  diminished  or  discontinued,  air  being  given  very  liberally.  If,  how- 
ever, the  second  crop  is  not  yet  ripened,  moderate  moisture  in  the  soil  will 
be  necessary,  with  a  rsther  free  circulation  of  warm  air  to  insure  high 
qushty  in  the  fruit.  When  the  fruit  is  gathered  Uke  prompt  measuras 
to  destroy  insecU,  syringing  wih  water  forcibly  at  1 30'  to  1 35*  to  dislodge 
and  kill  red  spider,  and  also  have  a  good  effect  on  brown  scale.  This 
may  be  annihilated  by  -treating  the  aff-cted  parts  with  a  brush  just 
moistened  in  methylated  spirit,  even  the  small  Fig  scale. 

The  fruit  of  trees  in  cool  hous-s  are  particularly  iine,  and  the  second 
crop  IS  likely  to  ripen.  If  any  are  left  with  this  object  it  should  be  at  the 
base  of  the  current  growth,  removing  those  from  the  points  of  the  shoots. 
The  great  point  is  to  keep  the  growths  thin  and  the  rooU  restricted,  so 
as  to  secure  short- jointed,  well-ripened  wood.  Keep  up  a  circulation  of 
air,  expose  the  fruit  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun;  and  keep  the  trees 
free  from  red  spider  by  forcible  syringing  after  closely  picking  the  fruit 

Planted-out  trees  often  grow  rampantly,  and  produce  scanty  crops. 
Such  trer 8  may  have  a  trench  taken  out,  at  3  to  4  feet  disUnce  from  the 
stein,  a'ter  the  fruit  is  gathered,  which  by  cutting  off  the  roots  down  to 
the  drainage  will  give  a  sudden  chrck,  fatal  to  late  growth,  but  assisting 
the  ripening  of  the  wood  and  the  formation  of  Fig-buds  in  the  joints  of 
the  shoots,  these  being  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  light  instead  of  being 
closely  tied  in.  When  the  leaves  are  about  to  fall  lift  the  treos  carefully, 
and  replant  in  fresh  soil,  over  a  foot  of  clean  rubble  for  drainage  Good 
loam,  with  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  a  similar  proportion  of  road 
scrapings,  will  grow  Figs  to  perfection.  A  border  24  inches  deep  suffices, 
and  It  need  not  be  more  than  one 'third  the  width  or  height  of  the  trellis. 
Let  it  be  firm,  then  the  trees,  other  conditions  being  favonrable.  wili 
produce  excellent  Figs,  instead  of  little  beyond  loaves  and  wood.— 
Grower. 

An  Eccsntric  Cucumber.  — A  remarkable  Cucumber  has  been 
grown  at  North  Rise.  Darlington,  the  residence  of  Mr,  E.  D.  Walker. 
It  IS  a  twin  Cucumber,  one  growing  inside  the  curve  of  the  other  from 
the  same  stem,  whilst  both  are  of  perfect  shape.  Although  then  have 
been  many  eccentric  Cucumbers,  people  who  have  seen  thousands  grown 
say  they  have  never  inspeoted  one  like  the  present  specimen. 


Aatut  i*.  U». 
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SABBATIA  CAMPESTBIS. 

TBs  iowtr, "  F.  W,"  NpMMDtt  Skbbstla  eunpMtrii.  Tba  Stbbatiu 
■n  ■  laftU  goain  of  North  AmsriMii  pUati,  chiafly  b'aBniftli  or  knaukl*, 
bMriB;  ■bo*y,  brightlj  oolonred  flowen.  Thaj  oan  bo  readily  raiiad 
from  aaedt  silliar  aoa^  oat  of  Aasn  In  a  abcllered  border  or  In  pata  under 
fUai,  S.eampeMria  ii  ooe  uf  iha  rerj  ihoirieat  oT  out  hard;  outdoor 
anantia,  hating  deap  roay-lilus  flovera.  It  grow*  from  6  inebei  to  a  foot 
bicb,aiid  U  of  brtnahiiif  habiL  The  floiiara  ara  naarl;  2  inches  in 
itiamater.  It  icrowa  well  in  ordinaT;  {ardan  aoil,  and,  from  the  time  the 
Bovora  kaap  fraah  after  eatting,  i*  yttj  uMful  for  parpotea  of  decoration. 
It  flovera  fWim  Jon*  to  September.  Tbo  woodnit  (hg.  36);repreae&Ia  a 
ipraj  with  atTaral  flowar*. 


■aaightlT  pi 
wall-draiiMi 


CLEMATIS. 

Of  kll  the  eUnaUaii  plant*  that  are  n*ad  for  outdoor  eSeeta  in  thii 
coutrf  probablj  noil*  ii  more  popular  than  the  different  Clematfa,  with 
tbtir  brtlUant  coloora.  Mid  free,  gracafal  growth,  their  long  ■usoeHloD  of 
flowara,  and  their  all-ronnd  uiefulnesi  for  qnioklf  coveritig  bar*  or 
They  are  eaaj  U>  manafe,  proiided  a  rich  Mil  and  a 
,  ithni  are  Mtigned  to  them,  bet  the  plauti  mnit  on  no 
It  aaffer  from  drynaaa  at  the  root,  Proper  attention  ahonld  alio  be 
paid  to  pmning.  This  raliea  (or  nearlT  erery  ipeeiei  or  bjbrid,  bnt, 
bniadlT  apeahlng,  thow  whieb  6ower  on  the  enrrent  aeaeoo'i  wood  ihonld 
— hi  wlniar  or  earlf  apnng— be  uat  to  witbia  a  foot  or  two  of  the  groond, 
and  th«*»  whieh  flower  on  the  old  wood  ought  merely  to  bate  the  aboots 
thhwed  wilhoat  bwnji  tbortened  back  or  tlw  flowering  wood  ia  cat  awaj. 

Hanjot  the  apeetei  are  worthy  of  more  extended  eultlrUioa  than  they 
recure.  A  few  of  the  best  are  C.  campaniflora  from  Fortsfal  wllh  amall 
JUght  maa*^  bell-abaped  Bowen  ;  C.  caccinaa,  a  herbaMOUa  *p«cle*  from 
1>XM  with  anuUl  tabular  TertDilion  and  yellow  flowen,  moceeding  beat 
axainat  a  wall  or  In  a  warm  aheltered  paiitlon ;  C.  flammnla,  with  anall 
whit*  Bweet-*oenl»d  Bowera  ;  C.  raota,  a  dwarf  herbaoeoua  apecle*  with 
amall  white  flowara  aad  a  profuia  bloomer,  hailng  any  number  of  namea 
for  it*  alight  diflerenaee  A  babit  or  Bowera ;  C.  intfgrirolia,  wlib  purple 
lowora  of  madiam  aiie  ;  C.  rltalba,  the  well-knowo  Trafeller'a  Joy  or 
Old  Man'a  Beard  i  C.  montana,  the  early  wbile-flowered  Himalayan 
•pedea  ao  ofMn  aeea  in  villa  gardens  ;  C.  orientalla,  with  imall  yellow. 
flower*  I  and  0.  ritieella,  a  common  Earopean  ipeolei,  In  it*  ditlereat 
eoloor*  of  pnrpk^  rad  and  white,  are  all  daairabla  plant*  and  Miy  to 
ealtinte. 

Of  the  hybrid*  that  have  bees  raiaed  It  ii  almoat  impoaalbU  to  glre 
a  talaetioii,  at  all  are  eqaallj  good,  and  what  one  prrton  might  call  tba 
beat,  another  would  probably  asiign  to  a  far  lower  plao*.  The  wall< 
known  psrple  Jaokmaaal  and  it*  white  form  Jaekmanni  alba  ;  Gipiy 
Queen,  »  rich  idrely  purple  )  magnifioa,  purple,  with  rrddish  bar*  ; 
Andenon  Henyri,  with  larp  ormmy-whlla  flowera ;  La  Franea^  deep 
rlolat-pimiU )  Uooheia  of  KdlnbarKh,  a  fragrant  double  white  ;  and 
Beoaty  of  Woroeatar,  rich  bluiih-Tiolet  flowera,  wUsfa  ara  produced  both 
ringia  and  donbla  when  the  plant  flrat  eommenoaa  flowering,  but  are 
afterward*  entirely  abigle,  are  good  aad  free- flowering,  and  caanot  bil 
loglTe  aatiafactinn. 

The  large-flowafwl  bybridi  are  aeen  to  Ih*  beat  adrantage  whea 
planted  ia  a  bed  witb  aoma  rough  itakea  la  elimb  o>er.  The  cNitra 
uaka*  ahonld  ba  higher  than  tboia  on  the  ontaide,  a*  thaaa  plant!  baooma 
bare  at  the  bottom  In  the  ooune  of  a  year  or  two,  and  if  this  i*  not 
guarded  agalmt  a  lop-baaty  looking  bed  will  be  the  reanlt,  The  apecie*, 
on  tba  oontrary,  remain  olothed  to  the  bate. — C. 


BLADDER  SENNA. 

Thb  Woody  Kadder  Senna,  Colntaa  arboraaoant,  la  vol  oonmonly 
grown,  whioh  I  think  ii  a  miatake,  a*  flowering  abmba  ara  not  too 
plentlfal  in  Joly  and  Angnat.  True,  the  padunelee  of  bloom  are  not  a* 
ooospiooona  a*  Spaniah  Broom,  bat  they  are  pretty,  Coronilla-like,  aaoh 
paduicl*  naoBlly  bearing  aboat  six  yellow  flowera,  whIoh  are  followed  by 
rery  enrloni  bladder-like  frnit  or  ited-pod  receptaelea.  Imparling  to  the 


ihnib  or  low-growing  tree — niually  S  to  10  (bet  in  height—a  rery  lingnlar 
aMManBoa.  It  la  dceLdDODt,  readily  Inereaaed  br  aeeda,  wbioh  ripen  in 
atnudanoe,  or  by  suttlnf*  loMrted  in  aandy  aoil  1b  Che  antumu.  Ona  of 
it*  great  faatnrea  la  that  of  Iti  thriTJDg  in  almoit  any  altuation. 

According  to  reporta  of  trarelleri  it  grow*  on  the  crater  of  YeaQrlua. 
wbate  little  other  regatation  exitta.  bat  b  a  aatire  of  UJddle  aad  Soath 
Eurape,  in  hedge*  and  buaby  placaa.  Smoke  and  aulphoroiig  fume*  make 
no  difleranee  to  thla  eorioua  ahrnb,  a*  on  the  embankment*  of  sotne  of 
the  LondOB  railway*,  eaperially  near  Dalaloa  and  Hackney,  It  form* 
laxariant  and  beautlfol  botbrf,  tbririug  belter  than  moat  abmba  nnder 
the  cxaoting  emdidoni^  Takiog  thi)  Intu  eooaideraUon,  and  aeelDg  lo 
many  railway  •mbaaknent*,  with  heap*  of  rubblah  in  amoky  plarea, 
pmetlsally  dendd  of  Tegetalioo,  that  canikat  eiiher  be  termed  cnriou* 
m  beantiflil,  tbehint  here  thrown  out  may  be  oaefhl  to  aome  reader* 
of  onr  Journal ;  but  of  It*  Stne**  for  aneh  poallioni  north  at  Hertlbrdahira 
I  haTa  no  axparlena*. 

Om  wy  BwHaapuniwa  oawer  far  tba  dmnga  of  tba  Woody  Bladder 
Senna  in  th*  weatam  and  northern  manuhctnrm;  town*  ?  Me«t  of  tba 
Fea  fhmlly  aoeoerd  \a  amoky  diatriota,  the  ipeele*  or  rarlatie*  being 
aalBaioMly  baidj  for  (he  looatloD.    Why  ^ovld  not  tbia  be  gireu  trial  7 


SHOWS. 

NATIONAL  CAHHATION  AHD  FICOTEB  SOCXETT. 

NORTHEBN  Section. — Aug.  11th. 

The  twenty-Bfth  annnal  exhibition  o(  the  abore  Society  wa*  held  la 
the  Goal  Exchange,  Mancbeater,  on  Friday,  Augoit  lltb.  Owing  to  iha 
exceplional  heat  tba  number  ol  eihibiu  wa*  not  to  large  as  in  former 
years,  only  one  grower  from  the  Midland*  being  preeent.  Taken  on  tba 
whole  the  qualitv  of  th*  blooms  was  good ;  yollow  groonda  acd  Fanriaa 
baing  partioularly  fine. 

Twelve  Caroaliona,  bizarre*  and  flakes,  dissimilar. — First,  Hr.  T. 
Lord,  Todmorden,  with  Oordon  Lewis.  J.  W.  Bentley.  Robert  I^m^, 
Mrs.  Rowan,  C.  F.  Xhnrstan,  SporUman,  Geo.  MeWille,  Admiral  CarWo, 
Mrs.  Shaw.  Sarah  Payne,  and  Joe  Edwards.  Scoond,  Mr.  J.  Wfaitham, 
Hebdan  Bridge,  with  Gordon  Lewis,  Criitanlli,  Wm,  Skirriag, 
Seedling,  Mr*.  T.  Lord,  Tom  Maercath,  Geo.  ^felTllle,    Mra.  Barlow, 


FlO.  3S^— SABBATU  CAMPE9TBIS. 
Maater  Stanley,  Mayor  of  Nottingfaam,  Arline,  and  Robt.  Lord.    Third, 


Ultley,  Hebden  Bridge,  with  Master  Fred,  Geo.  Kiel'ille,  Bobt.  Hoalgrava, 
Arllite,  Sarah  Payne,  and  Sportsman.  Third.  Mr.  C.  F  .  Thnratan, 
WolTeibampton ;  fourth,  Mr.  D.  Walker,  Kilmarnock  i  llfib,  Mr.  L.  B. 
BleacUey,  Haywood  i  sixth.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Castleton  ;  aaTenth,  Hr. 
E.  Shaw,  Hoston  ;  eighth,  Mr.  J.  Btberinglon. 

Twelre  Picotees,  while  grounds,  diuimllar.— First,  Mr.  T.  Lord, 
with  Heart's  Deiieht,  Mra.  Foster,  Muriirl.  BruQette,  Amy  Robaart, 
Harry  Kenyon,  Fortroee,  Polly  Brazil,  Mary  D.  Anatiia,  Tbomaa 
WUIiam,  Nymph,  and  Ganymede  Seoond,  Mr.  D.  Walker,  with  Mr*. 
Beawick,  Mr.  A.  Chanoeilor,  Mra.  Payne,  Eatber,  Polly  Brazil.  Harry 
KenjoD,  Brunette,  Acme,  Mrs.  Opansbaw.  Gauymrde,  Grace  Ward,  and 
Mrs.  Sharp.  ThinI,  Mr.  J.  Whitham.  Fourth.  Meears.  W.  Arlindale 
and  Son.    Fifth,  Hr.  L,  B.  Bleacklry.    Sixth,  Mr.  E.  KenyoiL 

Six  Fiooteea,  white  grounds,  dissimilar.— First,  Hr.  C  Head,  with 
Heart's  Delight,  Nellie,  Royal  Visit,  Mrs.  Oortou.  Folly  Brazil,  and 
BniDetls.  Second,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thuntan,  witb  Polly  Brazil,  Nellie,  Fort- 
rose,  Pride  of  Leyton,  Mrs.  Payne,  and  L*dy  Loniaa.  Third,  Mr.  C.  P. 
Budenberg,  Hv^la.  Fourth.  Messrs.  SntcUffe  &  Uttley.  Fifth,  Mr 
J.  W.  Bentley.  £i>th,  Hr.  E.  Shaw.  Serentb,  Mr.  J.  Etberington. 
Eighth,  Mr.  Joe.  Swindall*. 
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Twelve  telfs,  not  more  thap  two  flowers  of  any  one  variety. — First, 
Mr.  T.  Lor^,  with  Seedling.  Germania,  Ketton  Rose,  Mrs.  E.  Hftmbro, 
Seedllilp:.  Mr«.  E.  Hambiro,  Joe  WlUe'tt,  Eanicp,  Gentle  .Tnckie,  Joe 
Willett,  Mrs.  T.  Helliwbll,  an^t  Seedling.  Second,  Mr.  D.  Walker,  with 
Gerauinia,  Mrs.  £.  Hambro,  Ki^tton  Robp,  Mephi^tn,  M^n,  Jas.  Douglas 
Moonbeam,  Mancnnian*  Moonbeam.  Germania,  Mrs.  W.  Coal,  Mrs.  E. 
Hambro,  and  Mm.  Jas.  I)  niglas.  Third.  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  ic  Son. 
S'ourth,  Mr.  £.  Eenyon^  Fifth,  Mr.  L.  B.  Bleackley.  > 
cu  Sk^wlis  only,  not  more  than  two  flowers  of  any  one  variety. — ^First, 
Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Moston,  with  Germania.  Sadek, .  Seawall,  Emir,  Sadek, 
^d.  Regina.  Second,  Mr. .  C.  F.  Thurstan.  with  Germania  2,  Lady 
Hindlip  2.  snd  Mrs.  E.  Hambro  2.  Third.  Mr.  C.  Head.  Fourth,  Mr. 
G.  Lord,  Shnttleworth.    Fifth,  Mr.  E.  Shaw. 

Twelve  Fancy  or  yellow  ground  Carnations  and  Picotees.  not  more 
tkan  twa  flowers  of  any  one  variety. — First.  M«»asrs.  W.  Artindale  and 
3oA,>  Sheffield,  with  Brecklin.  Mrs.  A.  Tate,  Joe  Barpiel,  Mrs.  A.  Tate, 
Gea  Rawton,  Monarch,  Primrose  League.  Brrcklin,  Ciirtins  Mr^i. 
Mackenzie,  Monarch,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Second,  Mr.  D.  Walker,  with 
Voltaire,  The  Gift,  Golden  Eacle,  Romulus,  Wanderer,  His  Excellency. 
May  Queen,  Badminton,  Voltaire,  Eldorado,  His  Excellency,  and  Czarioa. 
Third,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  Fourth,  Mr,  C.  F.  Thurstan.  Fifth,  Mr.  J. 
Edwards. 

Six  Fancy  or  yellow  gro«nd  Carnations  or  Picotees— First.  Mr.  J. 
Broeklehurst,  Moston,  with  Voltaire  3^  The  Gift  2.  Cardinal  WoUey,  and 
His  Excellency.  Second,  Mr.  Jos.  Swindells  with  Voltaire  2,  The  Gift, 
Stanley  Wrisrhtson,  Badminton,  and  The  Gift.  Third,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Budenberg,  Marple. 

Six  Carnations  or  Picotees,  white  (grounds,  for  maiden  cjowers  only. 
— First,  Mr.  C.  P.  Budenberg,  Marple,  with  Robert  Houlgrive,  Geo. 
Melville,  Favourite,  Lena,  Gordon  L<>wis,  and  Mrs.  Rowan.  Second, 
Mr.  G.  Lord,  Shuttleworth.  with  Mrs.  Beswick,  Favourite.  Mrs.  Willson, 
Thos.  William,  Mrs.  Gorton,  and  J.  B.  Bryant.  Third,  Mr.  Jos. 
Swindells. 

Six  Self  or  Fancy  Carnations,  maiden  growers  only. — ^First,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Budenberg,  with  Germania,  The  Czar,  Miss  Maud  Sullivan,  Yellow 
Hammer,  Golden  Eagle,  and  Bidminton.  Second.  Mr.  Geo.  Lord,  with 
Gneist,  Voltaire,  Badminton,  Silver  Strand,  Mephisto,  and  Mrs.  Colby 
Sharpin.    Third,  Mr.  Jos.  Swindells. 

Single  Blqoms, 

Scarlet  bizarres. — First  and  third,  T.  X^o^d,  with  Admiral  Cnrzon  and 
Robt.  Lord.  Second  and  fifth,  E.  Kenyon,  with  Robt.  Houlgrave.  Fourth, 
J.  Edwards,  with  Admiral  Curz^n. 

Crimson  bizarres.^First  and  fifth,  CF.  Thurstan,  with  J.  S.  Hedderley 
and  RiBeman.  Second,  J.  K  iwards,  with  Geo.  Rudd.  Third  and  fourth, 
T.  Lord,  with  J.  D.  Hextall  and  Thaddeus. 

Pink  and  purple  bizirres. — First  and  second,  T.  Lord,  with  J.  W. 
Bentley  and  Sarah  Payne.  Third,  C.  F.  Thurstan,  with  Rifleman* 
Fourth,  J.  W.  Rentier,  with  Sarah!  P^ne* 

Soarlet  flakes. ^First  and  third,  T.  Lord,  with  Sportsiban.  Second, 
D.  Walker,  with  Wro.  Dean.  Foprth,  Sutcliffe  &  Uttley.  Fifth,  Mr. 
L.  B.  Bleackley,  with  Miss  C.  Graham. 

Rose  flakes. — First  and  second,  T«  Lord,  with  Mrs.  May  and  Mrs. 
Rowan.  Third,  D.  Walker,  with  Mrs.  T.  Lord.  Fourth.  L.  B.  Bleackley, 
with  Crystal  Rose.    Fifth,  J.  W.  Bentley,  with  CrisUgalli. 

Purple  flakes. — First  and  third,  T.  Lord,  with  GordoQ  Lewis.  Second, 
C.  F.  Thurstan,  with  Geo.  Melville. 

Picat€$s, — Heavy  edged  red. — First  akid  second,  T.  L^rd,  with  Branette. 
Third  and  fifth,  E.  Kenyon  ;  fourth,  D.  Walker,  all  with  Brunette. 

Light  edged  red. — First  and  second,  T.  Lord,  with  Mrs.  Gorton  and 
Thos.  William.  Third  and  fourth,  L.  B.  Bleackley,  with  Mrs.  Gorton. 
Fifth,  W.  Artindale  &  Son,  with  Wm.  Summers. 

Heavy  edged  pnrple. — First  and  peoond,  T.  Lord,  with  Polly  Brazil 
and  Amy  Robsart.  Third,  L.  B.  Bleackley.  with  Zerlina.  Fourth, 
Artindale  &  Son,  with  Amy  Robsart.  Fifth,  C.  F.  Thurstan,  with  Amy 
Robsart. 

Light  edged  purple. — First  and  second.  T.  Lord,  with  Harry  Kenyon 
and  Nymph,  Third,  C'  F.  Thurstan.  with  SomerhiU.  Fourth.  J.  Edwards, 
Vith  Pride  of  Iie>ton.    Fifth,  E.  Kenyon,  with  Harry  Kenyon. 

Heary  edged  rose,  scarlet  or  salmon. — First  and  fifth.  T.  Lord,  with 
Jloyal  Visit  and  Caippanini.  Second,  C.  F.  Thurstan,  with  Little  Phil. 
Thirdy  L,  B.  Bleaekley,  with  Little  Phil.  Fourth,  J.  Edwards,  with 
Flirt. 

Light  edged  ros^,  scarlet  or  salmon. — First  and  second,  T.  Lord,  with. 
Favourite  and  Fortrose.  Third  and  fonrth,  J.  Edwards,  with  Evelyn. 
Fifth,  C.  F.  Thnrstan,  with  Nellie. 

Premier  prize  for  best  Carnation. — Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  J.  W.  Bentley. 
Premier  prize  for  beat  Picotee, — Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Brunette. 

First-olass  certifioatea  were  granted  to  the  following  ni*w  varieties  :" 
••J.  W.  Bentley,'  C,B.  or  P.P.B.,  and  "  C.  F.  Thurstan,"  C.B.  or  P.P.B  , 
both  from  Mr.  T,  Lord. 

CRANLEIGH.— August  16th. 

Tms  was  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Surrey  local  shows,  of  which  there 
are  so  many  in  the  county,  and  was  a  remarkably  good  one.  All  the 
oompetitive  chtsses  were  restricted  to  cottagers  or  small  gardeners,  and 
the  Potatoes,  Beans,  Peas,  Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  some  other 
produots  have  not  been  excelled  in  the  county.  The  district,  too,  seems 
iunons  for  its  honey,  for  the  show  of  this  product  was  quite  a  remarkable 
one. 

A  verj  interesliing  feature  was  tb^  great  g.ronp  of  plants  from  gentle* 
men*s  gardens,  which  oceupied  one  side  of*  the  centre  of  the  tent,  so 


arranged  that  they  resembled  one  great  gropp,  yet  th^  plants  eame  firom 
several  gardens.  The  way  the  gardeners  united  to  make  one  good  general 
effect  cannot  be  too  highly  prai»ed.  The  i*ntire  group  was  70  feel  long, 
and  began  at  one  end  with  a  nice  colle'ction.  which  included  aome 
superb  crimson  Cockscombs  from  Mr,  Stemp,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  F.' 
B^mhani.  White  pyramidal  Campanulas  were  also  very  fine.  Next  came 
a  good  selection  of  plants,  in  which  capital  Caladiums  predominated, 
arranged  by  Mr.  Turvey,  gardener  to  Sir  Richard  Wfeb^ler,  M.P.,  follow- 
ing Whom  came  Mr.  Glen,  gardener  to  Pandeli  Ralli,  E<«q.,  whose  collec- 
tion included  Palms,  Liliums,  Celosias,  and  Cattleyas.  Then-  there  wer» 
plants  arranged  by  Mr.  Farnfield,  gardener  to  E.  C.  Healejr,  .Esq.,  all 
excellent ;  and  finally  the  group  finished  with  a  collection  th^t  had  in  it 
some  superb  Gloxinias,  shown  by  Mr.  Lspwofth',  gardener  to  Miss 
Barnard  Hankey. 

Mr.  Turvey  sent  also  a  capital  collection  of  Show  and  Cactus  DahKos, 
with  Grapen  and  snperb^  Tomatoes  ^  Mr.-  Belehefi  ^^tariieneT  to  Sir  B.  H. 
Carbntr,  good  Roses,  Melons,  and  Peaches  ;  Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &,  Sons, 
Woking,  a  fine  collection  of  out  flowers  ;  land  flowers  from  Mr.  Virgo, 
The  Nurseries,  Wenersh.  Tho  cottagers*  prodncts  were  numeioasy-«nd 
manifested  little  evidence  of  the  season's  dronght.~A.  D. 

TROWBRIPGE.— August  16th. 

The  fiftieth  annual  Show  of  the  Trowbridge  Hortieiiltural  Society  was 
held  on  the  above  date,  and  Was  larsrely  supported  both  by  attendance  and 
nurpber  of  exhibitors.  Beyond  the  Veitch  Memorial  nipdal  and  prize  of  £5^ 
and  two  «ilrpr  medals  presented  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  V.M.H.,  who  has  been 
<^ne  of  the  Judges  for  an  unbroken  period  of  over  twenty 'years,  very  littlei, 
effort  WAS  made  by  the  Society  in  celebrating  its  Jubilee,  so  far  as  it 
affected  the  prices  offered.  Many  of  the  clastes  ore  a  r(>petition.  of  those 
known  thirty  or  more  years  since,  owing  entirely  to  an  absence  of  practical 
knowledge  in  gardening  matters  in  tho  Committee,  there  not  being  one  of 
its  members  connected  with  horticulture  in  any  way.  The  Show  itself 
was  an  excellent  dim  in  almost  every  division,  the  most  notable  feature 
being,  perhaps,  the  magnificent  Fuchsias  and  large  flowering  -specimeii- 
plants  and  fruit 

Two  classes  only  were  provided  for  Fuchsias,  but  these  made  quite  an 
exhibition  in  themselves,  the  veteran  Mr.  George  Tucker,  who  has  beei^ 
an  exhibitor  of  tbem  for  the  pas't  twenty-five  years,  again  taking  first  prise 
for  both  six  and  four  plants,  Mr.  J.  Lye  securing  the  second  priaes,  and 
Messrs.  H.  Pooook  and  P.  Huth,  Esq..  the  remaining  awards.  Mr.  Tacker, 
was  given  Mr.  R.  Oean^s  silver  medal  fjr  the  best 'specimen  Fuchsia. 
Specimen  stove  and  greenhonse  plants  are  always  gopd  at  Trowbridge, 
and  this  year  thev  were  ss  fine  as  on  any  previous  occasion.  Mr.  Matthews,, 
gardener  to  Sir  W,  R.  Brown,  Trowbridge,  won  first  for  nhie  plants  wi^h 
large,  vigorous,  and  well  flowered  specimens,  including  Heaths,' Allaraanda 
nobilis,  Bongainvillea  glabra,  and  Dipladcnia  Brearleyana.  Mr.  G« 
Tucker.  Hilperton,  vas  a  c]o«o  second, and  with  D.  Brearlejanaheaeoorecl 
Mr.  R.  pean'^s  silver  medal. for  tW  t)est  spechnen  plant. in  i.he.Show.  Xi^ 
the  class  for  six,  the  same  growers  won  first  and  second  respertiyely,  with 
Mr.  E.  Canning,  Steeple  Longford,  following.  For  three .  varieties,  Mr» 
Tucker  took  the  lead,  Mr.  Matthews  and  Messrs.  Stoked  -^  Son  securing 
the  remaining  prises. 

Three  competed  for  the  prises  offered  for  a  circular  gronp^  9  feet  in 
diameter,  Messrs.  E.  8.  Cole  jc  Sons,  Bath,  easily  winning  from  Mr. 
Pymm,  Trowbridze,  for  a  light  aiid' graceful  arrangement  of  choice  plants. 
The  fir^t  named  won  ^th  ft.  smaller  group,  Pescival  Huth,  Esq.,  Freab- 
ford,  being  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Hallet,  Bath,  third,  Specimjen  ibliaifQ 
plants,  in  nine  varieties,  found  in  Mr.  Matthews  an  easy  winner,  Mr, 
Haliett  being  second. 

Begonias,  sii\gle  and  double.  Gloxinias,  Zonal  Pelsrgoniums,  and  Fema 
ita  tweWe  varieties,  were  excellently  shown  by  Mr.  Tuqker  for  first  prijses, 
A.  P.  Starcomb,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Mitchell),  J.  Kemp,  Es((.  (gardener,' 
H.  Riff),  Mr.  Fishloek.  Messrs.  Stokes  &  Son,  and  Mr.  H.  Pocock  being 
other  successful  exhibitors.  Caladinms  in  u'lx,  fcorts  were  well  ataged  by 
Mr.  Matthews  ;  and  Coleua  by  McSssra.  Cray  &  Sons,  Frome,  and  Sir  W.  R. 
Brown. 

Cut  flowers  formed  a  large  and  varied  display,  but  the  drought  madOi 
Dahlias  a  smaller  exhibition  than  usual,  both  in  numbers,  size,  and  quality 
of  flowers.  For  twenty-four  varieties  Mr.  J*.  Walker,  Thame,  was  first;. 
Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Chippenham,  second  ;  Messrs.  Cray  &  Sons  and 
Lindsay,  Frome,  taking  the  prises  for  twelve.  Mr.  Humphries  had  the 
best  Fancy  Dahlias,  and  Messrs.  Cray  &  Sons  and  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co., 
Salisbury,  the  best  Pompons.  Six  classes  were  provided  for  Roses,  and 
in  each  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  of  Oxford,  won  first  prize  in  his  well  known  style, 
Messrs.  Garraway  and  D..J.  Mattock  taking  the  remaining  .prizes,  the, 
competition  being  confined  to  fewer  growers  than  ususl.  Asters  were 
very  fine  and  numerous,  as  also  were  hardy  perennials,  and  GiadioU,.- 
Sweet  Peas,  Carnations,  and  **  Geraniums  "  in  bunches. 

Five  competed  for  the  collection  of  ten  dishes  of  fruit,  distinpt 
varieties ;  Mr.  Pymm,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  Trowbridge,  being 
first  with  good  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  (poorly  coloured). 
Royal  George  Peaches,  Taunton  Hero  Melon,  Apricots,  Nectarines, 
Apples,  Cherries,  Plums,  and  a  dish  of  French  grown  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  Pears.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Strugnell,  gardener  .to  Lt.-C«»l.  Vivian, 
Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge,  who  had  good  Foster's  Seedling  and  Alnwick. 
Seedling  Grapes,  Earl's  Favourite.  ^lon,  Bellegarde  Peaches,  and  Pine- 
apple Nectarines  as  his  best  dishes  ;  Messrs.  Cray  Sc  Sons  were  third. 

For  a  collection  of  six  varieties  there  were  six  entries^  Mr.  Strugnell 
being  a  good  first ;  Mr.  J.  DavIr^  Stockton,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Perry, 
gardener  to  Capt.  Spicer,  Chippenham,  third.  Four  classes  were  provided 
lor  Grapes,  and.  in  each  there  was  a  fairly  large  entry..  Messrs.  ^* 
Sutton,  gaifdener  to  W.  A,  Todd,  Esq.,  Bristol     Waters,  gardener  to^ 
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£.  6.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Bath  ;  and  Wilkinton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Talbot 
Greaves,  Clifton,  midj;  the  inost  snccessfnl  winners.  Mr  Iggolden, 
Frome,  secared  both  prizes  for  Melons— green,  and  any  other  \mricty ; 
and  with  Washington  iHx,  Strugnell  won  in  the  cUss  for  Plums. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  weie  well  shown,  Messrs.  F.  Cottle,  gardener 
to  E.  R.,Cox,*Esq.,  Bradford,  aad  F.  Ackiand,  gardener  to  A.-  G..Hayman, 
Esq ,  Frome,  winning  with  Peaches ;  Messrs.  H.  Clack,  gardener  to 
C.E.  Colston,  Es(^,  M.P.,  Devises,  and  Csptain  Spicer,  showing  the  best 
Nectarines.  Mr.^Lfirdsay  won  with  dessert  Apples  in  two  varieties,  And 
Mr.  Stragnell  staged  handsome  Peasgood's  and  Ecklinrille  in  the  class 
for  cooking  Apples.  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Garraway,  Bath,  being  second 
and  third  respectivelj. 

Vegetables  showed  clearly  the  effects  of  the  prolonged  drought, 
although  quality  was  a  prominent  feature  in  many  clssses,  notably  in  the 
collections.  Potatoes,  Onions,  ar.d  Tomatoes.  Peas  were  scarce,  and 
Beans  were  not  abundant. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.— August  19th. 
'  The  fourteenth  annual  Show  of  the  One  and  All  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association  was  held  in  the  northern  transept,  and,  needless 
to  ssy,  the  gigisntic  building  was  quite  full.  The  vegetable  classes  were 
clearly  the  feature  of  the  Show,  though  some  ezoellent  hardy  fruit  and 
flowers  were  also  on  view.  The  exhibition  of  produce  staged  by  working 
men  must  be  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory. 

The  educational  class,  for  a  collection  of  garden  produce,  only  brought 
out  one  competitor.  The  Judges  filled  up  a  list  of  the  pos^iible  points,  and 
those  gained,  with  their  comments.  Mr.  K.  Chamberlain,  gardener  to 
H.  N.  Lonergan.  Esq.,  Reading,  faced  the  ordeal,  gaining  eighty-five 
points  out  of  a  possible  135.  The  exhibit  comprispd  Foster*s  Seedling 
and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Jefferson  Plums,  Barriogton  Peaches, 
Wm  Tiilery  Melon.  Irish  Peach  Apples,  and  Clapp's  Favourite  Pears  in 
the  fruit  section.  The  vegetables  were  Autocrat  Peas,  Autumn  Mammoth 
Cauliflower,  White  Spanish  Onions,  Perfection  Tomatoes,  Prizewinner 
Runner  Beans,  Satisfaction  Potatoes,  and  Prizewinner  Celery.  Flowers 
and  table  plants  completed  the  display.  The  Judges  recommended  a 
second  prize. 

The  exhibitors  were  divided  into  districts,  which  combined  several 
coDuiies,  but  the  quality  appeared  much  the  same  all  over  the  country. 
In  the  Southern  district  there  were  three  collections  of  vegetables  of  ten 
kinds.  Mr.  J.  Hoi  ton,  ot  the  Oxford  Co-operative  Society,  was  placed 
firat  with  a  grand  exhibit,  the  Carrots,  Onions,  and  Potatoes  deserving 
special  comment,  and  Mr.  MT.  Smith,  of  Harrow,  was  second.  In  the 
Midland  districr,  Mr.  J.  Nowell,  of  the  Salop  branch,  proved  the  victor 
with  line  Potatoi'i?,  Tomatoes,  and  Cauliflowers.  The  Onion  classes  were 
well  filled  with  gi;'antic  specimens,  Mr.  A.  Basilo  taking  first  place  for 
nine  specimens  of  any  new  variety  with  King's  New  Exhibition  for  some 
grand  Onions.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  second  with  good  typical  Ailsa 
Craijr.  and  Mr.  R.  Walham  third  with  the  same  variety.  Parsnips  were 
notable  for  Mr.  J.  Helton's  exhibit,  the  specimens  were  nearly  3  feet  long, 
snd  of  excellent  ehapp,  while  several  other  exhibitors  staoed  fine  produce. 
Mr.  J.  Holton  was  again  the  victor  in  the  collection  of  six  varieties  of 
white  Potatoes  with  a  capital  exhibit,  Mr.  A.  Basile  being  a  good  second, 
smd  Mr.  W.  Emerton  third.  Tomatoes  brought  out  a  fine  competition, 
but  Mr.  J.  Nowell  won  first  place  with  Perfection,  Mr.  Basile  was  second 
with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  W.  Tnrle  third. 

The  oollections  of  vegetables  from  the  Metropolitan  area  were  good, 
Mr.  C.  Luff,  Bromlej',  securing  first,  Mr.  J.  Burham,  Bromley,  second, 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Harris  third.  In  the  Southern  district  Mr.  G.  Perrin  was 
first  with  a  coUccti-m  worthy  of  any  show ;  Mr.  G.  North,  Banbury,  was 
aecond,  and  Mr.  G,  Jordan  third.  Mr.  W.  Biles,  Wilton,  was  first  in  the 
aecond  southern  division,  ^Ir.  R.  Bargic  secured  a  similar  honour  in  the 
Midland  district.  Mr.  A.  Wilcox  was  in  the  same  position  in  the  North- 
western division. 

For  five  dishes  of  open  air  fruit  Mr.  R.  Wadham  was  the  victor  with 
good  Poaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  Mr.  T.  Osman  was  a  close  second, 
while  the  third  plsce  was  awanled  Mr.  R.  Nelkin.  Mr.  T.  Osman  was  the 
only  competitor  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  and  was  deservedly  awarded  the 
premier  prize.  For  three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers 
staged  well  coloured  samples  of  Beauty  of  Bath,  Hunt's  Early,  and  Lady 
Sudeley  ;  Mr.  R.  Nelkin  was  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Bsbile  third.  Kitchen. 
Apples  were  well  represented,  Mr.  W,  T.  Stowers  was  first  with  large, 
clean  dishe?,  Mr.  T.  Osman  followed  with  good  dishes,  as  did  Mr.  A. 
Basile  for  third  place.  Tfiese  were  all  very  fine.  Mr.  A.  Basile  was 
first  in  Melons  with  a  good  white  fruit :  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain  fol. 
lowed  with  a  green  flesh,  while  Mr.  R.  T.  Howell  was  third.  Pears 
though  not  numerous  were  good.  Mr.  A.  Basile  was  first,  Mr.  H.  Moorman, 
Gloucester,  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain  third.  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain 
was  first  for  Peaches,  Mr.  R.  Wadham  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Martin, 
Horsham,  third.  For  a  dish  ot  Necurines  Mr.  J.  Martin  led  off,  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  R.  ChamSerlain,  while  Mr.  G.  Cheal  was  third. 

The  competition  in  the  Grape  classes  was  limited.  For  two  bunches 
whites,  Mr.  T.  Osman,  Chertsey,  was  first  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Forest  Hill,  Uking  second  position.  For  two  bunches  of 
black  Mr.  W.  Taylor  was  first  with  'good  buuches  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
Mr.  T.  Osman  following,  and  Mr.  Nelkin  third. 

Mr.  R.  Robertson  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  ont 
flowers  and  plants.  Herbaceous  flowers  were  admirable,  and  in  most  cases 
well  arranged.  Mr.  C.  F.  Wood  was  placed  first  with  good  Gaillardias, 
Phloxes,  and  Montbretias ;  Mr.  R.  Wadham  was  second,  and  Mr.  R. 
Chamberlain  third.  The  boxes  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  presented  a  bright 
display  ;  in  the  single  varieties  Mr.  C.  Moody,  Penge,  was  first,  Mr.  A. 


Tonbridge  and  Mr.  W.  Turle  brought  up  the  rear.  Mr.  C.  Moody  waa 
first  in  the  double  section,  followed  by  Messrs.  H.  Cooper  and. 
K,  Robertson. 

For  twelve  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias  Mr.  A.  Tunbridge  was  first  with 
twelve  even  blooms ;  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  Woking,  was  second  with  rather, 
eoarser  flowers,  and  Mr.  C.  F.'Wood.  Reigate,  thjrd.  The  Pompon  J)ahlias 
appeared  to  be  a  popular  class.  Mr.  A.  Tunbridge  was  placed  first  with 
rather  eoarse  flowers ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Wood,  Reigate,  was  second  with  much 
more  typical  blooms,  and  ^Ir.  J.  Humphrey,  Bromley,  was  third.  The 
Cactus  section  brought  out  some  good  boards,  Mr.  A.  H.  Needs,  Woking, 
being  easily  first  with  a  beautiful  exhibit ;  Mr.  A.  Tunbridge  was  second 
with  a  weaker  board,  snd  Mr.  J.  Humphrey  third. 

Petunias  were  a  feature,  and  the  competition  necessarily  keen.  Mr. 
0.  Osman  was  first,  Mr.  J.  Holton  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Cheal,  Dorking, 
third.  Zinnias  were  largely  staged,  Mrs.  Morris,  Thame,  Eecuring  first 
prize  with  fine  flowers  ;  Mr.  W.  Emerton,  Buckingham,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Willby,  third. 

Sweet  Peas  were  evidently  past  their  best,  though  some  good  exhibita 
were  noticied.  The  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  Reading,  with 
good  fresh  bunches  ;  Mr.  A.  Basile,  Weybridge,  was  second,  and  Mr.  R^ 
Wadham  third.  African  Mari^oliis  were  excellent,  Mr.  A.  Tunbridge, 
Chelmsford,  staging  twelve  grand  blooms  and  was  awarded  premier 
honours  ;  Mr.  W.  Emerton  was  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Harrow, 
third. 

Mrs.  Morris  was  again  leader  in  the  class  for  twelve  Comet  Asters, 
with  fine  flowers ;  Mr.  J.  Holton  was  second  with  a  better  variety  of 
colours,  and  Mr.  G.  Palmer  third.  The  Quilled  classes  did  not  compare 
well  with  the  larger  flowrrs  ;  Mr.  J.  Holton  was  first  with  neat  blooms, 
followed  by  Mr.  A.  Tunbridge  and  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Sutton,  in  the  order 
named. 

The  competition  for  six  bunches  of  annuals  was  keenly  contested. 
Mr.  G.  Palmer,  of  the  Oxford  Branch,  securing  the  coveted  honour  with 
tine  bunches  ot  Asters  Zinnias,  and  African  Marigolds;  Mr.  J.  Holton 
taking  aecond  place,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Wood.  Reigate,  third.  The  Carnations 
were  not  up  to  the  standard  ;  Mr.  .J.  E.  Bugby,  Desborough  was  first, 
followed  by  Messrs.  C.  F.  Wood  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Willby  in  the  order 
named. 

The  vegetables  in  the  cottasrers'  section  were  excellent ;  though 
inferior  samples  were  to  be  seen,  they  were  the  exception.  The  Potatoes, 
Onions,  Marrows,  and  Carrots  were  especially  noteworthy,  as  were  also 
some  of  the  cut  flowers,  such  as  Sweet  Peas,  Asters,  African  Marigolds, 
and  the  bunches  of  anneals. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Tottenham,  staged  a  fine  display  of  Dahlias, 
mainly  of  the  Cactus  and  Pompon  types ;  also  Begonias  and  hardy  flowers. 
Chief  of  the  Dahliss  wvre  Magnificent,  6.  E.  Greening,  Starfish,  Keynes' 
White,  Britannia,  und  Fusilier  ;  and  in  the  Pompon  section  Jewel,  Dora, 
Bacchus,  Guiding  Star,  Darkness,  and  Lilian.  The  One  and  All  Associa« 
tion  staged  an  ci tensive  display  of  produce,  which  was  characterised  by 
its  high  qtulity  and  excellent  staging. 

BRIGHTON,— AuGtJST  22nd  and  23bd. 

The  eighth  annual  summer  show  was  held  as  usual  in  the  Royal 
Pavilion.  The  plant  classes  were  not  so  well  filled  as  usual,  but  the  fruit 
classes  were  a  distinct  advance  on  last  year's  exhibition,  while  the  voge* 
table  classes  were  excellent.  There  were  three  entries  for  the  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants,  arrsnged  for  effect.  All  of  them  were  of  excellent 
quality  and  bean(i:ully  arranged.  Mr.  Geo.  Miles,  Victoria  Nursery, 
secured  first  prize  with  a  charming  display.  The  chief  plants  employed 
were  Palms,  Crotons.  Acalyphas,  beautitully  coloured,  Lilium  lancifolium 
album,  Carnations.  Gloxinius.  Begonias.  Ferns,  and  Asparagus,  Mr. 
Walter  Goodliffe.  Cambridge  Nui  series.  Worthing, following  with  a  choice 
collection  of  plants,  but  the  machinery  was  all  too  apparent,  and  Mr.  J. 
Hill,  gardener  to  W.  Clarkson  Wallis,  Eisq.,  Withdean,  third,  with  a  well 
displayed  group. 

For  a  group  of  Ferns,  arranged  for  effect,  ^Ir.  G.  Miles  was  again  the 
successful  exhibitor  with  a  tasteful  arraifgement,  composed  chiefly  of 
Adisntums.  The  merit  rested  wich  the  skill  in  arrangement.  Mr.  Walter 
Goodliffe  N9A  placed  second  with  an  exhibit  of  high  quality,  but  again 
the  arrangement  was  at  fault.  For  six  Ferns,  distinct.  Mr.  J.  Warren, 
Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  was  placed  first,  staging  Microlepia' hirta 
cristata,  Davallia  polyantha,  Cibotium  Barometzjin  fine  form ;  Messrs. 
W.  Miles  &  Co.,  Hove,  following  with  smaller  plants,  and  Mr.  W.  Good- 
liffe third. 

Mr.  J.  Warren  secured  first  prize  for  a  specimen  Crotou  with  a  large 
well  coloured  plant  of  C.  Weismanni,  Mr.  H.  Gamett.  gardener  to  R.  G. 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  Preston  Park,  following  with  a  nic>e  plant  of  C.  Mrs. 
Dorman.  Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co.  staged  a  magnificent  Kentia  as  a 
spacimen  Palm,  and  were  awarded  first  prize.  Mr.  F.  Rapley,  gardener 
to  Miss  Visick.  Withdean,  was  second  with  a  smaller  specimen  ;  and  Mr* 
G.  Stovell,  gardener  to  H.  Young,  Esq.,  Withdean  Grange,  third. 

The  specimen  flowering  plants  were  not  well  repi'csented.  Mr.  Geo. 
Short,  Preston,  was  awarded  first  prize  for  a  well-flowered  plant  of 
Plumbago  capensis,  and  Mr.  G.  Stovell  was  second  with  a  moderate 
specimen  of  Stepbanotis  floribunda.  Mr.  J.  Warren  won  first  honours 
for  six  coloured  DraesBuas  with  beautifully  grown  plants.  The  varieties 
were  Lord  Wolseley,  Warreni,  Barroni,  Gladstouei,  Halseyi,  and  Liudent ; 
and  Mr.  H.  Gamett  was  second  with  larger  plants,  but  they  lacked  the 
quality  of  the  winner's.  For  six  Crotons  there  was  a  good  competition, 
Mr.  H.  Gamett  being  placed  first  with  some  gaily  coloured  plants.  The 
best  were  Queen  Victoria,  Weismanni,  and  Mrs.  Dorman.  Mr.  J.  Warren 
followed  with  a  distinctive  exhibit,  and  Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co.  were  third. 
The  Fuchsias  were  worthy  of  note.    Mr.  H.  Head,  The  Drive  Nurseries 
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Hoje,  was  placed  first  with  six  welUflowered  plants.    Mr.  J.  Hill  followed 
witb  smaUer  bat  well-grown  plants. 

There  were  two  competitors  for  the  groups  confined  to  erardeners  and 
amateurs.  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson,  gardener  to  B.  Parish,  E«q..  Brighton, 
was  firsn  with  a  bright  and  effective  Sfrtngement,  and  Mr.  F.  Raplej  was 
second  with  a  group  composed  chieflv  of  foliage  plants  and  Fem«.  The 
Zonal  Felar^rniums  were  exceedingly  bright.  Mr.  T.  Fairs,  gardener  to 
K.  Lowes,  Esq ,  Hassocks,  was  fiwt  witb  clesn.  bHght  plants.  Mr.  H. 
Head  was  second  with  an  even  exhibit,  and  Mr.  F.  Colli?,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Hughes.  Pn  ston  Park,  th  rd.  Mr.  J.  Hill  canoe  to  the  fmnt  asain 
tor  Colenses  with  well  coloured  plant*  of  the  pyramid  t\pe.  Mr.  F.  Collis 
was  secnnd  with  large  plants,  but  they  were  lacking  In  colour,  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  Anderson  third. 

The  Ubles  of  plants  are  always  a  feature  at  this  Show,  aod  on  the 
present  occasion  they  were  quite  up  to  the  average.  For  the  table  of 
Orchids,  Mr.  J.  Harper,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Preston,  was 
first  with  an  arrangement  of  Ferns  and  Orchids,  incluf^iog  Oncldium 
▼aricosum,  O.  luridnro.  Dendrobium  Pha'aenopsis  Schioderianum,  and 
Cattleya  gigas.  Mr.  H.  Gsmett  iollowed  wiih  an  airangement  in  which 
Odontofflossum  crispum  playpd  the  chief  part  The  competition  was  keen 
1"  m  Vi.  •  ^^  *  table  of  flowering  plants,  but  Mr.  E.  Lawrence,  gardener 
to  r.  Oliver,  E«q.,  Horsham,  was  easily  first  with  a  bright  and  effective 
display.  Mr.  G.  Miles  Iollowed  with  a  beautiful  display,  but  lacking  the 
quality  of  the  fir*t  winrer.  The  tables  confined  to  gardeners  and 
amateurs  were  equal  to  those  in  the  open  da^s  Mr.  L.  Wickens. 
gardener  to  Mrs.  D.  Rowley,  Brighton,  was  first  with  a  light  arrongp. 
ment  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Liliums,  and  Hydrangea  paniculata.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Anderson  was  a  good  second  with  a  closer  arrangement,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Blake,  gardener  to  W.  E  Blackston,  E^q.,  third. 

Theie  were  only  two  competitors  for  t *enty. four  Rngpa,  distinct,  and 
Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll.  Dundee,  were  the  victors.  The  blooms  were  ^on- 
derfully  fresh  after  their  long  journfy,  and  inclucVd  good  eicamn]*s  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  A.  K.  Williams,  Her  Majpnty,  Madame  Engine  Verdi^r. 
White  Lady;  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Mr.  H.  Harris,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
I^verifield,  Horsham,  was  second  witb  much  smaller  finwerii. 

Dshlias  are  always  strong  here,  but  this  year  the  competition  was 
limited.  There  were  only  two  competitors  for  forty-eight  Show  and 
Jfancy  varieties ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawlev,  were  awarded  second 
prize  for  a  good  exhibit  which  lacked  coli.ur,  and  Mr.  W.  Pefern.  gardener 
to  A.  J  C.  Hare.  Esq.,  St.  Leonards,  was  third  with  smaller  flowers.  For 
twelve  bunchrs  of  Cactus  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Stredwick.  Silver>iiU  Park,  St. 
Leonards  gamed  an  easy  victory  with  a  grand  exhibir.  The  varieties 
were  MsjorTuppeny,  Goliath.  Magnificent,  The  Emperor,  Countes*  of 
Lonsdale  Bntann!a,  Ecliose,  Uncle  Tom.  Klondike.  Vi^c^untos*  Sher- 
brooke.  Major  Weston,  and  M.  S.  Welsh.  Messrs  J.  Cheal  &  Sors  followed 
with  good  spniys  of  Mary  Service,  Britannia,  ExquWte,  an.l  Magnificent. 
Jfor  twenty.four  bunches  of  single  varieties,  Mewr*.  J.  Cheal  *  Sons 
were  the  only  competltora,  and  were  awarded  the  first  priz*  'or  a  bea-iti- 
fully  fresh  and  brijtht  display.  The  fame  exhibitors  were  h1-o  placed  first 
tor  twelve  bunches  of  Pompon?,  and  the  same  number  of  s^nelo  Tnctiis 
varieties  in  the  followirg  cli.s«.  Gladioli'were  well  khown,  snd  Mr.  James 
Stenning  was  cleariy  first  for  twelve  spikes,  with  well  developed  flowers  ; 
Messrs.  K.  Wallace  dc  Co..  Colchester,  were  second,  snd  Mr.  G.  T.  Sage 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  Camden,  Lamberhurst.  third. 
.1.  '°^.»  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers.  Mr.  G.  H.  Ssge  wa«  plsced  fir*t, 
the  exhibit  was  meritorious  and  well  displayed  ;  Messrs.  R.  Wallsce  &  Co. 
were  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Andep*on  third. 

For  a  collection  of  fruit,  plants,  and  flowers,  Mr.  T.  0.m«n,  Otfers^aw 
rark.  Chortsey,  was  the  only  competitor,  and  was  awarded  first  prize  ; 
Je  exhibit  included  black  and  whire  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches.  Nectarines. 
Piums,  Apples,  Pears,  Figs,  and  Cherries.  The  flowers  and  plants  were 
not  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  The  competition  for  three  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  wa«  distinctly  jrood.  and  Mr  G.  Duncan,  gardener 
to  O.  J.  Lucas,  E*q.,  Horsham,  staeed  three  grand  bunches,  wh'cb  gained 
him  first  honours.  The  secon(l  fell  to  Mr.  W.  Chester,  gardener  to  Sir 
W.  J:'ink,  Cosham,  and  the  third  to  the  Johnson  Crcok  Co.,  Worthing. 
±or  any  other  white  variety  Mr.  Thos.  Osman  was  first  with  thrw 
hunches  of  Dr.  Hogg  ;  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to  C.  Bayer,  E«q.. 
Jjorest  Hill,  was  tecond  with  good  bunches  of  Bnckland  Sweetwater. 
S  }*V.  Cheater  third  with  the  san^e  variety.  For  three  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  O.  Laker.  Horsham,  waa  first  in  a  keen  comre- 
mion,  foUowed  closely  by  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Fleming, 
Esq.,  Romsey ;  while  Mr.  A,  Kemp,  gardener  to  C.  S.  Scrape  Dickens. 
Esq.,  Horsham,  brought  up  a  very  good  rear.  For  two  bunches  of 
black  Grapes,  any  other  variety,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell  was  first  witb  sup-rb 
bunches  of  Madresfield  Court ;  Mr.  W.  Tavlor  was  second  with  the  tame 
vanety  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Lawrence  third  with  Black  Alicante. 

For  a  pair  of  Melons  Mr.  J.  Gore,  Polegate,  was  first  with  a  piir  of 
BmaU  specimens  of  British  Queen  and  Frogmore  Scarlet ;  while  Mr.  G.  H. 
Simmons,  gardener  to  H.  G.  White,  Esq.,  Polegate,  was  second  with 
another  small  pair ;  aod  Mr.  G.  Stovell  brought  up  the  rear.  Pearhen 
were  ezcellent,  and  Mr.  F.  Potter,  gardener  to  R.  Worsley,Esq..  Cockfield, 
was  first  with  two  good  dishes,  followed  bv  Messrs.  W.  Bright  and 
O.  Duncan  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  W.  Mitchell  was  first  for  two 
dishes  of  Nectarines  with  excellent  samples  of  Pineapple  and  Pitmaston 
Orange.    Mr.  W.  Taylor  was  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Stovell  third. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  were  represented  by  a  choice  display 
of  Ferns,  foliage  snd  flowering  plants,  also  an  extensive  exhibit  of  Apples, 
which  made  a  commanding  exhibit  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
staged  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  poU,  foliage  plants,  and 
ft  capital  dispUy  of  Dahlias  in  all  sections.  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co., 
Colchester,  exhibited   a   quantity   of  Liliums,    Gladioli,    Montbretias, 


Gaillardias,  and  other  hardv  flowers.  Messrs.  W.  Balchln  &  Sods, 
Hassocks,  staged  an  attractive  exhibit  of  Palms  Crotons,  Acalypha 
hispida  (Sanderi),  Liliums  in  variety,  Ferns,  and  fol'age  plants. 


THE  YOUNG   GARDENERS*  DOMAIN. 

Bedding. 

Zonal  Pelsrgoniums  in  beds  are  now  in  their  gl^^rj*,  the  recent  dry 
and  hot  weather  suiting  them  wonderfully.  How  often  we  have  beard 
that  the  tuberous  Begonia  would  oust  the  popular  Z'>nal  I  At  present^ 
however,  there  is  no  sign  of  this  useful  plant  being  eclipsed.^  The 
Begonia  is  far  from  being  as  accommodating  as  the  Zonal  Pelargonium  as 
regards  situation.  In  districts  where  the  soil  is  not  retentive  of  moisture 
the  Begonia  requires  water  nnceasinsriy  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  ^  On  the 
other  hsnd,  once  the  Zonal  s  become  established  they  revel  In  these 
surroundings.  However,  one  must  not  forget  the  usefulness  of  the 
Begonia  during  a  very  wet  >eason.  It  aeems  specially-  oonstltnted  to 
withstand  rain,  the  flowers  themselves,  although  losing  their  brilliancy, 
remaining  on  the  plants  for  a  considerable  period. 

One  does  not  see  much  of  the  so-called  carpet  bedding  that  was  in 
vogue  a  few  years  ago.  Gardeners  and  iheir  employers  have  come^  to 
recognise  that  takine  patterns  from  household  necessaries  and  reproducing 
them  in  the  garden  in  no  way  enhanced  its  beauty.  In  certain  cases» 
however,  where  the  surroundings  demand  it,  the  bedding  must  to  an 
extent  be  somewhat  formal,  but  even  in  there  cases  it  can  possibly  be 
arranged  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  partially  relieve  the  stone  work  or  geo* 
metrical  designs. 

How  different  in  appearance  is  a  bod  of  subtropical  plants.  Especially 
in  the  south,  where  a  somewhat  freer  baud  may  be  used  than  in  a  more 
northern  place.  If  it  i^  a  matter  of  choosing  a  position,  one  should  be 
selected  that  is  psrtially  shaded  and  yet  free  from  drip.  This  is  a  matter 
that  must  have  serious  considrratton,  a«  nothing  is  so  detrimental  ss 
drops  of  water  oontiu»ally  fallins:  on  i  erhaps  valuable  plants.  Of  all 
plants  for  this  form  of  bedding  there  is  none  to  equal  th^  Cannas.  They 
should  have  a  sunnier  position  than  is  usually  given  for  this  class  of  work,, 
ard  ought  to  be  plsnted  in  masses.  No  idea  ran.be  formed  cf  their 
t(  auty  when  planted  sparsely  or  dotted  about.  When  grouped  in  large 
.ri  a  sues,  however,  they  are  admired  for  their  graceful  spikes  and  bold 
Miage.  The  Caator  Oil  p^ant  (Ricinus  africanus)  is  another  plsnt 
gown  largely  for  subtropical  bedding,  the  purple  variety  specially 
&ing  very  handsome.  Tbe  old  Melisnthus  is  still  to  the  front,  its 
^K  autiful  glaucous  foliage  making  it  indispensable,  and  very  useful  also 
a'e  the  large  growing  Echeverias.  Coleus,  and  various  Palms.^'W.  J.  M. 

Ealobanthes. 

Kalosanthes,  when  well  grown,  are  very  attractive  and  useful  plants 
frr  either  houre  decorationa  or  the  conservatory,  and  they  last  a  onn- 
sidorable  time  in  full  blo(im  if  due  attention  to  watering  Is  given.  About 
the  end  of  July  or  earlv  in  August  ia  a  suitsble  time  to  propagate  them^ 
In  taking  tbe  cuttingn  choose  those  of  medium  size  from  two  or  three  yesr 
old  plants,  avoiding  those  that  are  inclined  to  be  soft  or  sappy,  as  they 
are  seldom  satisfactory.  Any  light  ssndy  soil  will  do  for  the  catting  pots,, 
which  should  be  large  60's.  placing  Ave  or  six  in  each,  and  when  they 
are  repotted  in  spring  the  plants  must  not  be  separated,  but  be  trans« 
ferred  to  32's  just  as  they  'are,  so  that  when  they  bloom  each  f)0'  may 
have  not  less  than  five  flower  trusses.  The  cuttings  will  root  easily  in  a. 
cold  frame  if  kept  close  and  shaded  from  strong  sncshine,  but  as  soon  a» 
a  few  roots  are  made  abundance  of  oir  and  sun  is  bf  ne^cial.  When  frosts 
occur  remove  them  to  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  and  keep  them  close  to 
the  glass. 

During  the  winter  months  very  little  water  will  be  required.  This  is 
a  special  point  to  be  observed,  and  the  best  test  to  apply  is  to  feel  the 
plants  with  the  hand,  and  if  the  leavea  are  limp  or  ioolliied  to  flag  water 
may  be  given,  but  not  otherwise.  Tbe  plants  will  require  repotting  into 
6-inch  pots  as  stated  above.  The  following  o'^mpost  will  grow  them  to- 
perfection  (provided  the  aetails  given  are  carried  out) :— Three  parts 
yellow  fibrous  loam,  two  parts  leaf  soil,  half-part  dried  cow  manure,  with 
some  charcoal  and  sand  added  ;  lime  rubble  will  do  equally  as  well  a» 
charcoal,  if  at  hand.  Pot  the  plants  firmly,  using  a  potting  stick  to  press 
the  «-oil  round  the  balls  of  the  plants.  It' is  a  good  plan  to  root  a  few 
potfuls  of  cuttings  annually,  as  plants  over  three  years  old  may  then  be 
discardcu. 

After  tbe  plants  have  flowered  and  the  cuttings  are  taken,  they  should 
be  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  soil,  and  water  withhMd  from 
the  roots,  but  the  stems  ought  to  he  syringed  morning  and  afternoon 
until  growth  recommences.  Abundance  of  new  shoots  are  generally 
made  bv  the  old  stems,  but  all  should  be  rubbed  off  except  three.  These 
plants  If  trested  throughout  the  winter  as  advised  for  the  cuttings  and 
repotted  at  the  same  time — vis.,  in  March,  will  make  handsome  plants,  and 
nearly  every  shoot  will  flower. 

Just  before  the  flowera  commence  to  expand,  which  will  be  in  June, 
they  should  be  trarsferred  from  the  greenhou!>e  to  a  cold  pit ;  the  lights 
n  sy  be  kept  off  entirely  ("xcept  in  net  or  stormy  weather.  If  no  pit  or 
frame  is  available,  stand  them  ontfide  the  house  they  are  grrown  in,  and 
place  inside  again  if  heavy  storms  are  imminent.  Kalosanthes  are  usually 
free  from  insect  pests,  except  when  grown  near  plants  infested  witn  red 
spider,  and  if  once  a  foothold  is  gained  by  this  pest  the  plants  will  sooi» 
hare  a  sickly  appearance.  The  growths  are  always  top  heavy,  and  must 
never  be  allowed  to  fall  about,  as  if  once  crooked  it  is  impossible  to  tie 
them  up  into  presentable  specimens,  so  neat  green  painted  sticks  should 
be  put  to  them  early.— Fobeman  X. 
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JEUIT  FORCIKG. 

TiiiM. — Potting  Soottd  Suctan. — Viiita  tha  iDektrt  obtained  from  the 
fraitiiig  plant*  nra  rcadj  bir  repattine,  it  ii  well  lo  diride  the  plaoti  into 
two  Ml*.  Tba  ■troniiairt  ifaould  be  put  in  10  or  ll-ineh  pod  ai  anan 
at  Ikej  are  well  rooted,  aSordini;  them  a  poailioa  near  the  glut  in  a  light 
airr  booae.  Tbe  planta  Mtreatrd  wM  prodacaagoodanceeiilnDalanppI]' 
of  {niit  ia  late  ■nmmer  or  eerlj  autumn  next  year.  The  otber  plant*, 
uckara  from  tbe  gomnier  (miter*,  winter  brat  In  7  or  8-inch  pot*.  traD«- 
(trrioj  tbem  tn  laricer  one*  in  the  springe,  vhich  with  (iicken  o)  Smooth* 
leatad  Cajroine  that  vera  *t*nsd  la«t  moDth  will  produce  a  *aece*aioiiftt 
(Dpplj  of  Pinaa  thctmgb  tbe  winltr  montha. 

Bt-arranging  tic  Plant*. — The  plant*  not  fmiting  wilt  ha*a  completed 
tbMT  BTOwtha,  and  abonld  hbve  air  litterall;  for  the  next  >lx  weeka  irhan 
tbe  tempermton  exceed*  S0°.  All  weil-rooled  plant*  require  a  bollom 
beat  of  80"  to  85°,  bnt  reMDtlif  polt>d  incken,  or  tbot*  not  baring  tbe 
Toota  wail  eatabliihed  In  tbe  fieih  compoit,  thoald  have  tbe  bottom  heat 
munlained  at  80°. 

/Mtfa^  PImU, — Hodarate  acmoapheric  molitnre  will  be  atetmrj 
fcr  tboM  awallln{  ibeir  Iruit,  admitting  a  little  air  earlj  in  the  morning, 
•0  u  to  allow  irf  any  anperflnon*  muiiture  ew'aping  before  the  *Dii'a 
raj*  act  pow^nllj  npon  tbe  fruit  Any  fruit  It  li  deiired  to  retard 
lUHild  be  moTod  to  a  rather  eool  or  ihadj  hoa*e,  affording  an  abundance 
^Tair. 

UnwbarrlM  Im  Tnti. — The  rnnoera  that  were  layered  into  the  fhiiting 
pota  will  now  be  welt  rooted,  and  boinK  detached  Irom  the  parent  plant* 
eaa  be  atood  ta  a  abellared  pnalliaD  on  a  bed  of  atbei,  aSordiog  each 
plant  due  apae&  Any  slaots layered  into  amallpott  or  on  turra*  ihonld 
b*  potted  into  tbe  frailinc  pol*  witboat  dela*.  Flaeed  in  5  or  6-inch  poia, 
aeeordliiit  to  tbe  *iM  of  tk*  plant*,  they  will  All  tbem  with  root*  before 
tbe  winter,  and  tboogfc  not  to  larga  ni  tbo*e  potted  earlier,  will  giie  *ome 
ptoi  ttait,  if  they  are  not  atartad  before  Febmary.  Planta  potted  aome 
tine  ago,  Mid  tboae  layered  into  tbe  fndtin^  pota,  iboold  be  examined, 
•nd  if  makbif  tide  badn  ibaee  onght  to  be  renored  with  *  pointed  pieca 
ef  bard  w«od,  ao  a*  la  throw  tbe  dgour  into  tbe  e*«tral  erawn  or  bnd, 
Tlgofoo*  plant*  will  not  reqnire  liqaid  mnnnre,  trat  weakly  one*  may  be 
•applied  with  It  twice  a  week.  All  runner*  moat  be  remoTed  a*  tbey 
appaar,  aJao  weed*.  If  tha  (nrface  of  the  aoil  become*  hard  looten  it, 
Wjieially  at  tbe  dde*  of  tbe  pot*,  to  m  t«  iuiure  the  thorougb  nol*t«olng 
ef tka  ImIL  A*  tba  plant*  grow  *el  tbe  pota  fartharapart,  *o  a*  to  expoaa 
the  fbllaga  to  Oght. 

Vlnea.— /•  Put*  far  Sarlg  fbrcing.—The  oanaa  Intended  for  atartinf 
early  in  Norember  abonld  nowbeeompletaly  at  re«t,tb*  wood  thoronRhly 
ripe^  the  Inle^b  ent  oloee  back,  and  tbe  cann*  *borteii*d  to  abuut  6  leet, 
.aior*  or  ■«■*,  areording  to  the  length  rrqairad  for  tbe  poiltion  tbey  are 
to  ocenpy  and  tb*  aitnation  of  the  plnmp  eye*.  If  the  Vlnee  are'kppt 
rather  dry  at  tbe  root*  it  rodnoes  the  tendency  lo  bleeding,  or  the  cat* 
■may  ba  oarefnlly  dre**«d  with  *typtio  or  knottlnf.  I>o  not,  however, 
•  allow  tb«  (oU  to "iMeoi      '    '  '      *      "-'      " 


t  dry,  for  thU  c 


»  to  *hriT«l, 


lb*  Vines  in  a  cool  airy  honie.  Later  Tine*  in  pot*  may  be  placed  ont- 
doora  to  Iiardan  tha  growth  and  indnce  reat,  tbe  aoutb  aide  of  a  wall 
being  proferable.  If  the  Tine*  ha*e  to  be  bought  tbey  *bonld  now  be 
wtdvred.  Th»  hitt  foe,  early  foroing  are  Early  Smrraa  or  White 
^tMlign«4,  SfMVWt  9^pdUng,  pi^|t  H)unbtfrg^  apd  Madr««&«ld  Conit. 

EaHimt  fbmd  Planltd-omt  Vinti.—lhtMe  atartad  nrom  December  to 
January  ahoold  be  mned  early  ba  September  orbefor*.  It  ia  not  neon- 
eaiy  to  wait  lutil  all  tha  learaa  are  down  it  the  Vine*  are  going  to  net, 
the  wood  brown  and  bard,  ud  A*  laarea  turning  yellow.  The  pruning 
will  CM*«  the  Tinee  to  net  jmor*  quickly  and  thoroughly.  When  the 
t*tT*a  BT«  off  tboronshly  clean**  tbe  home  and  drew  tbe  Tine*  with  a 
•dniion  of  catutia  »o&  and  commercial  potaib,  1  «i,  each  lo  a  galloa  of 
hoi  watar,  nnd  apply  at  a  temperature  of  135'  with  a  bruab,  not  laTitbly, 
bnt  jnat  moittaoing  erary  part  of  ibe  rod*  after  remoTlng  tbe  Inoae  bark. 
Tkt  aolntion  Mta  well  againit  both  fungi  and  ln*eel*.  Clear  away  the 
old  nnlchiag  m^crlal  and  the  looae  surface  loil  Irom  the  border,  then 
toppW  a  lop-dreadng  of  freab  tnrty  loara,  and  aprinkle  on  it  a  good 
'kajMnl  per  aqnare  yud  of  aome  approved  chemical  fertiliaer. 

Weakly  Tin**,  or  thoae  in  an  ontatiifaetory  atate,  will  b«  improved 
by  removiDg  the  toil  down  to  tbe  root*,  and  anppljing  fre*h  turfy  loam, 
trilhaaadmistaraof  aaixth  of  old  mortar  mbbiah,  one-twelfth  of  wood 
lAf,  and  a  rorinkling  of  booemeal  ( 1  per  oent.),  lifting  any  convenient 
roola,  aid  layiag  tbeiu  in  baab  material  within  6  Incbe*  of  tlie  anrface. 

Lait  (Jrw*a— Contfaine  a  night  Umperature  of  65°,  and  TO"  to  75°  by 
da^.  with  80°  to  85°  tram  ann,  until  the  Grope*  are  perfeotly  ripe,  venll- 
labng  Itreely,  and  keeping  lateral  growth*  doaeiy  pinched,  a  warm 
alooapbare,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air,  being  eM«ntlal  to  thorongh 
ripening.  LataraU  allowed  to  grow  only  eiciie  root  action,  and  tbi* 
encooraga*  late  growth.  In  moat  aaie*  Vine*  do  not  require  much  water 
after  ooMuriDg  eoBaaenoe*,  a*  it  ia  than  a  oueatioa  ol  tran»r«renoe  and 
^ipropriatloB  of  natter  already  acquired  ;  *tiU  water  1*  needed,  and  matt 
b*  Mpplied  u  leqolfad  to  tba  border. 

iimg  FniMb— TImm  ganarally  nuke  a  atrong  giowtb,  and  are  mb< 


*eqneot]y  lal*  in  ripening.  A**i*t  auoh  with  fire  heat,  maintaining  a 
minimum  tempeiature  of  65",  and  a  mazimuro  of  75°  from  fire  heat, 
running  ap  to  85°  or  90°  from  aun  heat,  accompanying  tbe  artlRcial  beat 
with  a  little  top  and  bottom  ventilation,  ao  a*  to  Inaure  a  circulation. 
Increasing  it  proportionately  with  the  aun  beat.  Lateral*  also  sbonld  be 
k^t  well  in  hand,  not,  however,  pinching  tbem  to  do**  a*  to  aiart  the 
principal  bud*. 
'^  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cabbage, — If  tbe  earliest  raiaed  plant*  are  thick  In  tbe  bed*,  thin 
early  and  fmly.  pricking  the  tbinningi  into  nuraerr  bed*  oF  fine  *oil, 
walericg  and  ahBding  if  ncwasary.  8ucce**rul  market  grower*  eytlam- 
aiically  prick'out  all  their  plauti  that  are  to  aland  through  tbe  winter, 
moving  them  a  tecood  time  baring  tb*  effect  of  keeping  them  itordy,  a 
rapid  autumn  e  row  tb  rendering  Cabbage  more  inaceptible  of  Injury  from 
frtnt*.  In  pn>ata  garden*,  where  far  lesi  manure  la  dug-ln,  and  in 
pariicnlar  when  Winler  Cabbage  (moved  dlreet  from  the  aoed  bed«> 
follow*  *pring-*gwn  Oniona,  wilhont  digging  or  Dthirwiae  preparing  the 


ground  beyond  boeing  and  cleaning,  there  i*  leaa  likelihood  of  tbe  plant* 
making  muoh  protrea*  above  gronod  before  midwinter,  and  a  tervicc- 
able  crop  nioal^  remit*.    More  Cabbage  leed  nay  yet  be  m 


where  the  planla  are  to  remain  all  the  winter. 

Wistei  Oreen  Ttgatabla*.— Coaparatively  little  planting  of  Boraeole, 
Brooooll,  and  Saroj*  ha*  fet  been  done,  and  many  of  tboae  planted  hare 
eome  to  a  atanditill.  Kor  bare  frequent  walaHuga  grealiy  improved 
matter*,  the  plant*  being  badly  infested  by  aphides  and  dea*.  TbU  point* 
to  a  aoareity  of  gr«en  vegetablea  next  winler  and  ipring,  which  will 
amount  to  a  certainty  if  wintry  weather  aet  in  early.  All  that  are  avail- 
able should  be  plantrd  out  on  the  firtt  favourable  opportunity.  Lecgtnoi* 
ought  to  be  no  bir  to  thi*  late  planting.  Instead,  however,  ofiinklng  tha 
*tems  to  their  fatl  depth,  form  sloping  trenobea  aa  the  ground  i*  dug.  In 
theae  the  plant*  jiould  be  laid  with  (heir  top*  just  above  gronad.  A  little 
maoure  may  be  distribuled  about  tbe  root*,  aome  aoil  placed  on  tblt. 
making  it  firm  with  the  foot,  and  if  the  ground  i*  dry,  a  good  watering 
given  betor*  more  aoil  ia  thrown  over  it  and  a  freab  trench  for  tbe  next 
row  la  made.  Borecole,  Bmaaela  BproDta,  sprouting  and  other  BroeooU, 
and  Bavoye  may  all  be  planted  more  thickly  than  tuual,  a*  they  will  not 
attain  to  a  great  tite. 

Sowing  Bniaali  Spmta. — Thoaesrith  tbe  conveoleneeof  warm  house* 
and  frame*  ean  rai**  all  the  Bni**ela  Sprout*  planta  they  require  in 
February  and  Uarcb,  but  where  large  numbeia  of  planta  are  required 
and  faailitiea  tat  raialng  tbem  ander  glaa*  are  limited,  it  i*  a  good  plan  to 
antr  aeed  in  tbe  open  and  treat  the  planta  similarly  to  late  raised  Cabbage. 
They  will  prove  quite  aa  hardy.  Sprooting  Brooooli  should  also  be  raised 
in  tbe  autumn.  If  either  tliese  or  the  Brntael*  Sproota  are  lomewhat 
thick  in  the  *eed  beds,  pndk  out  a  portion  of  tbem  A  incbea  apart  each 

Sowlhg  Lettna*- — Since  tha  introduction  of  extra  quick  hearting  Cab- 
bage Lettacca  there  I*  le*»  need  to  lake  *o  much  trouble  in  wintwiog  a 
number  of  hardy  variotle*.  Now,  however,  is  a  good  time  to  sow  aeed  of 
Black-weded  Brown  Coe,  Hick'*  Hardy  Qiten  Co*,  Hammeramtth  Oreen, 
and  All  the  Year  Sound  Cabbage  Lattneea  with  a  view  t«  having 
abundance  for  bcarting-ln  neat  tpring.  Prepare  moderately  large  seed 
bed*,  a  border  ihettered  ihim  the  coldest  wind*  »n*wering  beet.  Water 
if  dry,  and  then  aow  tha  teed  thinly  broadcast,  covering  with  half  an  inch 
of  sifted  soil. 

Bpfaaeh.— Tba  earliest  aowingi  of  Winter  Spinach  are  not  a  eueceaa 
the  plant*  oomiag  up  in  patche*.  the  reit  of  the  (eed  not  having  had 
enough  mature  to  induce  gemination.  At  tba  aame  time  It  I*  tba  early 
plant*  that  tun^ly  prove  tha  moat  productive  of  large  leavea,  and  unlra* 
the  row*  are  very  acaniy  it  i*  advisable  to  leave  what  planta  there  are  and 
aow  more  seed  In  drill*  drawn  where  the  blaoka  ooqur.  The  thinning  of 
planta  onght  a*  yet  to  be  light,  aa  there  may  b*  I«**e*  to  deplor*.  In 
*howen  weather  sow  soot  amotag'the-  rbws.'and  *^r  it  in  with  Dutelt 
hoe*.  Ihl*  having  a  deterrent  effect  upon  slug*  and  grubs  and  battening 
tbe  erowah  of  tbe  [daAU.  - 


Ipenlng  early  on  plant*  againat  vralls  and 
e  audoenly  aeqidred  a  taste   fbr   them. 


Suite  in  tb*  open.     Birds  have 
athering  the  fmit  when  only .., 

auallty,  but  ha*  to  ba  done  tbi*  aeaaon.  When  showery  w ._ 
le  more  advanced  fruit  will  crack  badly,  and  tbe  b«t«  preventir*  of  thU 
I*  al*o  early  gathering,  ripening  the  fruit  in  a  warm  dry  room.  Large 
quantitiea  abiKild  be  laid  in  thin  beape  and  covered  with  pap«r,  thli 
earing  tha  footalalk*  *omewhat,  and  promoting  even  colouring.  Trimming 
off  all  the  lower  leave*,  ao  a*  to  leave  little  else  but  (talks  and  fruit. 
Is  a  great  mistake.  It  oomnlelely  stop*  the  awelling  of  the  later  fhii^ 
and  the  rest  are  Ugbter,  •olW,  and  poorer  in  quality  than  tboae  more 
naturally  treated.  All  aide  or  anperflnon*  *bool*  ought  to  be  removed 
whenever  they  a*«ert  tbetnsdve*,  and  tbe  plant*  early  topped  beyond  tbe 
Uiird  or  fourth  boneb  of  flower,  while  tbe  older  leave*  overharging  the 
most  forward  fmit  shonld.be  lednoed  to  about  half  tbeir  original  site,  ao 
a*  to  admit  more  *nn. 


Gacba  Likdbbimbbi. — This  i*  a  Sue  berbaoeou*  plant,  and 
useful  in  that  it  kecpa  np  a  diaplay  of  lla  pretty  bright  bto«aoma  over 
a  very  long  aeaaon.  After  tha  flower*  on  the  nppar  part  of  the  apike* 
are  over  numerou*  other  thort  *(ak**  appear  below.  The  colour  of  Ih* 
flower  U  a  pal*  roe*,  tbe  eratonr  of  the  a|dkea  a  little  like  that  of  lb* 
Fraxinella.  G<  Uudheimeri  delight  En  a  tieh  deep  root-run,  bnt  the 
aoil  inuat  not  be  heavy  or  cold,  ligbt  porous  loam  that  doea  not  crack 
badly  in  hot  snmmar  weatiier  loiU  it  beat,  Hm  plant  ia  moat  etilly 
propagated  by  ieedigtisnatiTa  of  Taxa^  and  quite  hardy.— C.  B. 
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Close- Driving  of  Bees. 
There  are  numbrous  bee-keepers  tbroughoufc  the  country  who 
still  adhere  to  the  straw  skeps  for  obtaiDiDg  a  surplus  of  hooey.  The 
time  has  now  arrived  for  driving  the  bees,  or  removing  them  in  some 
manner,  so  that  they  are  not  destroyed.  If  this  operation  is  left  till 
late  in  the  autumn  there  will  be  less  honey  than  if  carried  oat  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  on  several  occasions  advoqited  taking  the 
honey  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  honey  flow  is  over,  as  at  that  time 
the  colonies  are  as  a  rule  of  great  strength,  being  composed  chiefly  of 
old  bees  which  in  a  few  weeks  will  die,  owing  to  the  amount  of  work 
they  have  done  during  the  bright  days  of  summer.  They  are  conse- 
quently of  little  use  to  the  bee-keeper,  and  the  honey  they  consume 
will  be  wasted. 

Driving;  bees  may  be  successfully  carried  out  without  any  previous 
experience  in  the  work.  A  little  practice,  however,  will  make  the 
novice  an  expert.  Those  who  have  not  previously  tried  the  experi- 
ment may  first  try  close-driving.  This  is  done  by  inverting  the  skep 
containing  the  bees  and  honey,  and  placing;  an  empty  skep  over  the 
top.  Before  removing  the  hive  from  its  stand  a  pnfif  or  two  of  smoke 
jihould  be  blown  into  the  entrance,  at  the  same  time  rapping  the  hive 
smartly  with  the  hand ;  this  will  have  the  effect  of  frightening  the 
bees,  causins;  them  to  fill  their  honey  sacks  with  honey.  They  will 
•then  be  good  tempered,  and  may  be  handled  with  impunity. 

As  soon  as  the  empty  hive  has  been  placed  over  the  one  inverted, 
rap  the  bottom  hive  with  the  hand.  The  bees  will  at  once  run  up 
into  the  empty  skep.  When  it  is  found  that  the  majority  of  the  bees 
have  left  the  combs,  the  skep  may  be  removed  a  short  distance  and 
the  combs  taken,  the  few  remaining:  bees  being  brushed  off  into  the 
hive.  After  the  skep  has  been  cleared  of  its  contents,  the  bees  may  be 
added  to  those  already  driven  into  the  empty  skep.  The  disadvantage 
of  close  driving  is,  there  is  not  the  c^portunity  of  seeinz  if  the  bees  are 
leaving  their  combs  freely,  or  it  the  queen  has  left  the  hive. 

Open  Driving. 

Open  driving  is  much  preferred,  and  there  is  really  little  danger  of 
being  stung  if  the  operator  has  only  the  nerve  to  practise  it.  Commence 
by  causing  the  bees  to  fill  their  honey  sacks,  allowing  them  about  five 
minutes  to  settle  down  after  being  disturbed.  Have  ready  some 
driving  irons,  or  three  pieces  of  stout  wire  about  1  foot  in  length.  One 
should  be  quite  straight,  and  the  other  two  have  about  1  inch  at  each 
end  turned  at  right  angles.  The  straight  piece  is  used  to  fasten  the  edge 
of  the  empty  skep  to  the  one  containing  the  bees  and  honey.  The  front 
of  the  empty  skep  is  then  lifted  about  10  inches,  and  the  two  wires 
with  the  ends  turned  are  used  to  form  a  hinge  on  each  side  of  the  two 
skeps  by  pushing  the  points  into  each  skep,  and  thus  holding  them 
together. 

The  operator  will  thus  have  a  full  view  of  the  interior  of  both  of 
the  ^keps  if  he  plaeee  himself  directly  in  front  of  them.  Rap  the  ; 
lower  hive  as  advised  above^  and  t^  bees  will  run  into  th^  empty 
skep  at  a  rapid  rate.  Continue  the  rapping  at  the  sides  and  bae^ 
of  the 'hive,  and  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  getting  them  into 
the  empty  ikep.  Should  they  not  be  inclined  to  leave  their  combs 
a  puff  or  two  of  smoke  will  cause  them  to  do  so.  As  they  run  up 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  queen,  as  it  is  an  advantage  to  know  she 
is  safe  with  the  driven  bees,  as  if  left  in  the  parent  hive  there  is  a 
danger  of  her  being  crushed  when  removing  the  combs. 

Bumping  Bees. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  taken  the  bees  and  honey  from 
upwards  of  a  dozen  skeps  by  the  system  known  as  "  bumping.*'  Much 
less  time  is  required  than  driving,  but  some  practice  is  necessary  to  be 
an  adept  at  taking  bees  in  this  manner. 

Commence  operations  as  for  driving.  Lift  the  skep  from  its  stand 
and  remove  the  cross-sticks,  if  any.  Then  take  hold  of  the  skcp  with 
both  hands  and  bump  it  sharply  on  the  ground,  first  to  one  side  and 
then  to  the  other.  This  will  cause  the  combs  to  break  off.  Lift  each 
comb* out  of  the  hive  separately,  and^brUsh  the  bees  off  into  an  empty 
skep  with  a  large  feather  or  a  duck*i  wing.  The  conibs  may  be  placed 
on  a  dish  and  be  removed  under  ooter  as  toon  as  poesible  out  of  the 
wajy  of  robber  bees  from  the  other  hives.  A  vessel  containing  water 
should  be  kept  conveniently  to  hand,  as  by  dipping  the  feather  or 
wing  in  water  the  bees  will  not  adhere  as  they  would  if  sticky  with 
honey.  la  driving  or  bumping  bees  at  this  season  it  is  advisable  to 
r^mbveihenLa,shpot.d[stance  from  the  other  stocks  to  prevent  robbing. 
—An  English'  BaB-kKEPER. 


9*^  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to  **  Thb  Editor,*'  a,  »os«  Riu  Soad, 
mraadswortlit  S.lRr.,  and  VOX  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  oorrespondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  aud  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
be  deskT^  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  displosed  when  initials  or  nam  de  plumes  are  given 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot 
be  inserted. 

Gamatloiis  from  Cattings  (Nwice), — ^You  ean  root  any  of  the  commoD 
border  Carnations  frop  cuttings,  interting  them  now  in  a  glazed  frame 
or  ^ithin  a  bottomleat  box.  which  mast  be  closely  covered  with  panes  of 
glass.  They  will  not  root  readily  if  exposed  to  tbe  weather,  and  allowed 
.to  flag  in  hot  sunshine.  All  the  best  varieties  are  preferably  propagated 
by  layering,  as  it  is  the  surpst  way,  and  does  not  need  the  shade  and  con- 
finement necessary  for  oottings.  The  sooner  cuttings  are  inserted  now 
the  better,  so  that  they  may  get  callused  at  the  base  before  winter,  through 
which  they  will  pass  safely  with  the  simple  protection  of  a  fflats  eoTeriog. 
and  yon  will  have  good  plants,  perhapa  equal  to  layered  ones.  The  old 
Clove  Carnation  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

milipedes  in  a  Garden  (0,  //.  P.), — The  examples  sent  represent  a 
small  millipede  (Jains  pulehellns).  Its  presence  in  such  numben 
vuggests  that  either  the  land  needs  draining  or  is  tUIU  ia  vegetable 
matter,  and  requires  a  correotive  in  the  form  of  lisae.  TMi  may  be  given 
at  soon  as  cleared  of  the  crops,  or  distributed  amongst  those  that  are 
permanent,  such  as  Strawberries,  in  the  freshly  slaked  state,  at  the  rate 
of  a  bushel  per  square  rod,  choosing  dry  weather,  and  merely  pointing  it 
in  wi^h  a  fork.  Lime  will  sink  far  enough  without  burying  it  deeplv  in  ' 
the  first  instance.  The  lime  will  convert  the  humus  into  nitrate  of  lime, 
hasten  the  decay  of  the  vegetable  substanoet ,  and  prove  deterrent,  if  not 
destructive,  to  the  millipedes.  Gas  lime  will  either  kill  or  drive  them  away. 
It  cannot^  however,  be  applied  safely  to  land  under  crop.  Ground  cleared 
of  its  crops  should  be  dressed  with  ft,  nsing  a  peek  per  tod,  distributed 
evenly  dh  the  surface,  and  allowing  it  tO  regain  a  fcw  weeks  befbre  being 
pointed  in«       "     ^  •        -    .  .     ^ 

Points  of  a  'Show  Paisy  (i4ina*«*r).— The  following  are  given  by 
Glenny  as  the  properties  of  a  Show  Pansy,  and  you  can  judge  for  yonrseu 
whether  your  flower  is  within  the  pale  or  not.  1,  It  should  be  round, 
flat,  and  very  smooth  at  the  edge,  every  notch,  or  serrature,  or  uneveoness, 
being  a  blemish.  2,  The  petals  should  be  thick,  and  of  a  rich  velvety 
texture,  standing  oat  firm  and  flat  without  support.  3,  Whatever  may  be 
the  colours,  the  ground  colour  of  the  three  lower  petals  should  be  alike  ; 
whether  it  be  white,  yellow,  straw  colour,  plain,  fringed,  or  blotched,  there 
should  not  in  these  three  petals  be  a  shade  difference  in  the  principal 
eolonr.  4,  Whaterer  may  bs  the  character  of  the  marks  or  darker 
pendllings  on  the  ground  colour,  they  should  be  bright,  dense,  distinct, 
and  retain  their  character,  without  running  or  flushing,  or  mixing  with 
the  ground  colour;  and  the  white,  yellow,  or  straw  colour  should  be 
pure.  5,  The  two  upper  petals  should  be  perfectly  uniform,  whether 
dark  or  light,  or  fringed,  or  blotched.  The  two  petals  immediately  ondef 
them  should  be  alike  ;  the  lower  petal,  as  before  observed,  must  have 
the  same  ground  colour  and  character  as  the  two  above  it ;  and  the 
pencilling  or  marking  of  the  eye  in  the  three  lower  petals  must  not  break 
through  to  the  edg^s.  6,  In  size  there  is  a  distinct  point,  when  coarseness 
does  not  accompany  it ;  in  other  words,  if  flowers  are  equal  in  other 
respects,  the  larger  is  the  better,  but  no  flower  shoald  be  shown  under 
1^  inch  across.  Ragged  edges,  crumpled  petals,  indentores  on  the  petal, 
indistinct  markings  or  pencilliogs,  and  flushed  or-  run  colours,  are  grea^ 
blemishes;  but  if  there^be.one  ground  colour  to  the  lower  petal  and 
another  colour  to  the  side  ones.or  ii^ereare  two  shades  of  ground  eoloar 
at  all,  it  ianot  a  show  flower,  though  many  such  are  improperly  te'eralcd;' 
the  yellow  within  the  eye  is  not  considered'  ground  eolemv*  •  •  • 
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Tnpa^tin?  KfTtlBB  r  TT.  W.  17.).— Myrtlei  are  of  my  oultara  in  m 
compott  of  Modr  bam  and  leaf  soil,  \»y  tbree  parti  of  tb*  firit  and  one 
at  th«  latter.  Thpy  are  rrariilj  inoreaMd  by  miltlDg)  of  lbs  cairent 
TMr'i  fTOwthi  sf(*r  Ibo;  beeoms  firm  or  parliallj  ripened,  placing  them 
ia  poti  in  landy  soil  in  a  claae  frame,  or  eorered  with  %  bell-Klait, 
shading  from  briEfat  lan  ontll  moled.  The  thooti  nf  outdoor  plants  will 
now  be  Bafflcieatly  rtprned  fur  iusertinn.  The  cultioiia  must  be  wialered 
in  «  hoDie  from  which  froit  is  eicladed,  and  in  sprin;;  thej  ma;  bo 
pUoed  slnglj  in  imall  pal*,  and  grown  in  a  greenhome,  standing  the 
plmtl  ODt-loors  in  summer. 

Vallota  pnTpnrsa  {Idem). — This  nieful  and  hSDdsome  bulbous  plant 
may  be  pntled  earl)'  in  soring,  sa;  in  February  :  but  it  ia  not  deiirabie 
■fl  |riv«  a  large  shift  or  repot  tlie  plants  tno  IrequeDlly.  Wa  pot  onrt 
«T*rj  second  or  third  year,  keeping  them  under  rather  than  orer  potted, 
■ad  they  flower  splendidly  in  late  Augnsl.  through  September  into 
OcU>be».  They  require  a  light  litnation.  so  as  to  seeure  a  sturdy. 
thortmghly  solidified  growih,  kod  tb«y  will  thun  throw  up  two  flswer 
■cape*  from  the  ilronecst  bulbs.  A  compost  of  three  parts  Gbroui  loam. 
lilfht  r»ther  thsn  heary,  and  one  part  leaf  lofT,  with  *  sixth  of  sharp  und 
it  aaitable.  Good  drainaea  i*  necesgary,  as  the  plants  require  abandant 
uippliea  of  water  when  making  thrli  growlb,  which  is  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year. 

7oQ]tg  Larch  Ttws  I>yinK  [J.  S.  S.).— The  ehsraeteristioi  iirrtenlnl 
by  the  inecimeni  are  Ihoie  of  the  Larch  disMHe,  a*  caused  by  the  faneiu 
named  Dasyicypln  {Pezlxs)  ealjcini,  syn.  P.  WIlkommL  It  is  »ery 
deatmctiTe  to  youns  Larch  iren,  and  no  wonder,  as  in  many  caies  the 
diaeaied  trees  are  left  tii  a  half  dead  st>[>  to  produce  spares,  whlqh  they 
£a  plentifully  on  the  stems  near  the  (fToand  where  favoured  by  lone  dead 
Knua  or  other  herbnge.  We  hare  known  three  plantations  of  Laroh  lo«t 
in  nieoeision.  bat  the  fourth  fucceeded,  simply  by  rnltine  the  i;rass  about 
each  plant  in  the  latierpart  of  eummer.  end  tbns,  with  the  sir  eireul sting 
around  the  stems  and  through  the  plantation,  what  tporci  were  produced 
had  less  chanoa  tn  germinate.  Of  course,  all  diseased  trees  were  remmed. 
and  a  close  scriitiny  made  of  the  items  for  canker  spoil,  and  tbe  affected 
trees  cleared  awir  before  the  ascopbore*  annesred  through  the  dead  l»rk 
in  the  whiler  end  e>rly  spring  mouths.  This  was  found  the  only  plan 
■uoeessful  with  the  disease,  the  air  currents  prerenting  the  ipread  of  the 
diieasc  from  affected  to  healthy  trees.  In  another  plantation  known  to 
HE  Larches  have  died  out  twiee  within  the  last  ten  years ;  it  has  been 
patdked  frrquently.  but  the  trees  canker  on  their  stems,  and  those 
■urrODDdsd  by  rough  grasK,  have  produced  aaoopbores,  and  so  the  scourge 
was  aided  in  its  dealruetive  work.  You  do  net  say  whether  tbe  ground 
in  your  pUntatiaa  bas  been  kept  clean  or  not. 

PUnting  aardenia*  in  Beds  (Joamtymm). — Certainly  th*  plants  will 
ancceed  admirably  in  beds,  A  enace  in  the  centre  of  the  house  endosed 
with  a  single  brick  wall  would  be  the  host  pisition  for  them.  In  pre- 
paring the  bed  see  that  the  bottom  is  well  drained  with  1  foot  of  rough 
ilone  or  hrick  rubble.  Cover  this  with  partly  desayed  loriea  or  fibrnus 
portions  of  peat  to  keep  the  soil  from  washing  into  the  drainage  and 
choking  It.  Tbe  depth  of  prepared  compost  mfty  be  3  feet  unless  very 
largB  ■pecimens  are  intended,  when  3  feet  will  not  lie  tno  much.  Equal 
portions  of  fibrous  peat  and  loam,  adding  a  little  thoroughly  decayed 
eow  mannre.  also  land  and  charcoal  to  matte  the  oompost  porous,  will 
form  »  saiuble  rooting  medium.  A  space  3  feet  to  2  feet  6  tnohes  wide 
would  admit  nf  one  row  of  plants,  arranging  them  at  such  distaneaa 
■part  that  sufficient  room  is  allowed  fnr  extension.  They  can,  however, 
>>e  kept  within  bonndi  by  pruning.  During  the  snmmer  a  temperature 
tietwMn  65°  and  7H°  will  suit  them,  with  fhequent  syringings  to  keep 
down  iaseota  and  encnur^ce  growth.  Plenty  of  water  must  be  afforded 
>o  the  roots  during  the  period  of  active  growth  and  until  the  flnwer 
buds  show,  when  lesi  heat,  moisture,  and  water  at  tho  roots  will  be 
r<>qDired  to  give  the  plant*  a  slight  rest  and  enable  the  wood  to  rinen. 
The  temperature  should,  however,  never  fall  below  nn°  in  the  winter. 
When  a  cerlain  amount  of  rest  has  been  lecured  the  plant*  will  reipond 
qnickly  to  a  little  extra  beat  and  moisture  to  enable  the  flower  buds  to 

¥amM  of  FIuiU. — We  only  nndertAhe  to  name  tpeoltt  of  cultivated 
plaola.  not  wild  flowers,  or  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and 
termed  florists'  flowers.  Flowering  spedmens  are  necassnry  nf  flowering 
pUsta.  and  Fern  frondn  should  bear  spores.  Specimens  diould  arrive  In 
a  freab  atUe  in  aeonrely  tied  firm  boxes.  Thin  paper  boxes  arrive  in  a 
flattraed  stale.  Slightly  damp  mosa,  soft  green  graea,  or  leaves  form  the 
bMt  paelung,  dry  wool  or  paper  the  worst  Those  arrive  in  the  best 
eondttioa  that  are  so  olniely  or  flrmly  packed  in  soft  green  fyesh  grass,  as 
to  THDain  nnmoved  by  shaking.  No  specimens  should  1>e  sent  to  reat  in 
tfca  poat  office  OTet  Sonday,  on  whitdi  day  there  Is  no  delivery  of  postal 
Bsatter  in  Londoa.  Specimena  tn  partially  filled  boxes  are  iDTariably 
{■jnred  or  spoUwl  by  bMag  dashed  to  and  frn  In  transiL  Kot  more  Uian 
rix  apeeinMaa  ean  be  named  al  once,  end  Ibe  nnmbers  Bhoold  be  visible 
vitboot  un^itg  the  l^tnms,  it  b«^ng  often  dlflionlt  to  separate  them 
wban  the  paper  is  damp.  (_F.  V.  W.)— 1.  Staphylea  nianata  ;  3,  nlicinm 
floridannm  i  3,  Lonioera  anreo-reticulata ;  4.  Ensllonia  macranlha. 
(W.  W.  B.y—l,  BhuB  ootinus:  3,  Eerria  japnnica ;  3,  S[drea  callosa ; 
4.  TeTodiea  sineela :  h.  Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg  i  6,  H.  panienlata. 
(T.  Jf.  £.). — 1,  yerbaaeum  Blattaria  ;  2.  Tropnolum  speeinsum  t  3. 
Hyparicnm  ovaKformis.  {C.  G.  if).— I,  Daphne  latmola ;  2,  Spima 
hiimalda :  3,  Erica  codouode* ;  1,  Regouia  Evansians  ;  6,  Monaida 
didynu ;  6.  HarpaUnni  rieidum  Miss  MelKsh.  {Ftrn  Lovtr).  —  I, 
OWcbeaia  dielurtoma  :  2,  Doodia  aspera  ;  B,  Doryopteris  palmmta  ;  4, 
Ptatyloma  rotnndifolia ;  5,  NothooUiena  EoUoniaaa;  6,  Polypodinni 
aaNOB.    (/,  C), — Traohelinm  ecendenm. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Adqust  23rd. 

AVEB*GB  ■WHOLESALE  PRICES.— FBO IT. 


Apples,  &ngU>h,per  sieve 

Cunanti,  blai^k,  pec  sieve  i  v 

Tigs,  Erecn,  per  doi.        ...  1  0 

Orapes,  black    0  6 

OieeiiEages,boiof40to4S  18 

FrsHcb,  sieve  6  0 

Lemon*,  ease   14  0 

MelDns       each  0  ti 

„      Bock     1  e 


to  3  6  '  NecUrinef,  pec  doi.      ...    8  0  to  9  0 


<  0  '  Pines,  St.  Hichsel'i, 
)  0  Plums,  English,  pec 
I  6        „     Cnlirarnlan,  < 


AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— TEOBTABLES. 


Artichokes,  green,  dos.  . 
Aubergine,  per  doi 


Cibbagej,  pet  iKlljF ...     . 

Cauliflower*,  dot 

Celery,  u-w,  pei  bundle  . 
Ouoinnben,  doi 


0  to  2  0   Lettuce,  doi. 


2  0    Mus 


us.lh.... 


a  G    UuststdandCresa.puc 

3  0  Onioni,  bag,  about  1  i 
0  0  .  Panlay,  doi.  bunobei 
0  0    Peai,  pec  bushel 

S  0    Potstoet,  owt 

S  0   Shallots,  lb 

0  0    Spinach,  pec  bushel... 

4  0  ,  Tonutoes,  p?r  doi.  Ibj, 
2  0    Turnips,  bunr'- 
0  0    Vegetable    U 


iwi,  doz.    10      16 


ATERAQB  WHOLESALE   PRICES.—Cin  FLOWERS. 


bunch. 


Aspangus,  Ft 
Carnatioui,  12  blooms 

Eoaharis,  doi t  u 

Gardenias,  dos 1  6 

Qeranium,    scarlet,    doi. 

bnehi 4  0 

UUum  Harciii,  12  blooms    8  0 

„  longiBorum.lS  blooms  4  0 
L{lyortbeTaUeT,i:ipnri  0  0 
Haidenbiir      Fern,     doi. 

bnchi 4  0 


..     S  0  to  4  0  !  KsrgTierites,  doi. 
2  0      2  6  I  Hignonelte.  doz.  bi 


6  0  I  Omhids,  vac,  dot.  bloonii 

5  S  i  Ffllacgouiuois,  doi.  bncli*.    ' 

BoMi(indoac),  doi : 

6  0       „   Red,  doi 

4  0       „   Tbs.  white,  doi.     ... 

R  0  '     „   Tellow,  dot.  (Perlei)    : 

15  0       „   Ssfrano  doi ' 

I  Bmilai,  buncli I 

6  0' 


Arbor  Tit»,  v»r.,  doi. 


Aspidistra,  specimen 
Bocouias    ...    ...    .. 

Orotons,  doi 

Dracnni,  Tsr.,  doi... 
Dneana  viridis,  doi. 
Erica  various,  doi.  .. 
Euonymui,  \ 
Evergreeuj, 


Fiona  al 


niil.  lob 


PLAHT8  IH  POTS. 

i.d.  a.d.i  s.d.  t.i, 

..    6  OtoM  0    Foliage  plants,  rar.,  etuih  1  0  to  6  0 

..18  0    S6  0  ,  Fuchsiai,  do 4  0  6  0 

..  1[>  0    20  0    Reliolropei,  doi 4  0  6  0 

,.  12  0     18  0  !  Hydraogea 6  0  10  O 

..  IB  0    to  0  I  LUium  Hairisi,  do 12  0  18  0 

..  12  0    80  0  I  Lycopodiums,  dot SO  4  0 

..     9  0  18  0  '  Usrguerite  Daisy,  dos.  ...  6  0  SO 

,.  30  0    60  0  <  Uyctlei,  doi SO  0  0 

,.     6  0  18  0  I  Palms,  in  vac,  each       ...  1  0  16  0 

,.    4  0  18  0  '  

,.     4  0  18  0 


Bedding  out  plants  in  variety  from  Ss.  doi. 


THE  PODLTEY  SAVANTS  AT  BBADINd. 

If  ever  there  nas  a  subject  that  needed  the  fnll  light  of  day  it 
ie  tbe  poultry  question.  Do  not,  dear  reader,  miatakq  our  meaniiig. 
It  is  impoesible  to  take  up  any  paper  or  magazino  appertaining  to 
rural  matters  withunt  coming  across  article  after  article  bearing  on 
this  subject  Everybody  thinks  he  ktiovs  something  alMUt  fowls, 
that  bis  knowledge^ia  unique ;  and  the  most  unpractica]  people  hare 
the  most  to  eay. 

Poultry  raiming  has  been  thought  by  the  manjr  to  be  a  sure  and 
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quick  road  to  affluence.  Given  a  small  capital,  a  bit  of  land,  An<l  a 
little  irregular  attendance,  and  the  thing  wotild  be  done.  It  is  a 
^reat  reproach  to  us  as  a  nation  that  we  import  so  many  eggs. 
Well,  that  may  be  so,  but  would  the  foreigner  send  us  his  egss  if 
he  could  meet  a  better  market  at  home  ?  He  c^n  r^ife  eggs  and 
pay  ferriage  and  make  a  profit  where  wo  cannot.  Wo  cannot  afford 
to  sell  our  egs^s  at  the  price  that  satisfies  him. 

As  a  rule  we  fiud  that  large  undertakings  pay  best,  amalgamation 
in  most  things  is  desirable;  but  those  who  have  tried  to  farm  poultry 
on  a  large  scale  have  met  with  woeful  disappointment.  Poultry  i% 
live  stock,  and  llye  stock  eminently  susceptible  to  vitiated  surround- 
ings. People  have  got  an  idea  that  given  a  nin  it  does  not  matter 
how  that  run  may  be  crowdi  d.  No  farmer  can  carry  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  sheep  per  acre;  if  he  exceeds  that  number  Nature 
steps  in,  restores  the  balance  by  removing  by  death  the  extra  heads. 
It  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again.  Land  gets  tainted,  and  once 
tainted  is  as  deadly  poison. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  fowls;  the  numbers  must  be  kept 
strictly  limited;  the  ground  must  be  constantly  changed,  or  the 
results  are  painful.  There  U  not  a  more  unplea^^nt  spectacle  than 
an  overcrowded  fowl-yard.  Keep  fowls  by  all  means,  but  give  them 
plenty  of  room.  If  you  occupy  a  lar^^e  holding  you  will  have  no 
difficulty;  yon  must  divide  your  stock  in  small  detachments,  and 
take  them  out  to  the  fields  in  movable  huts.  This  necessitates 
more  labour,  but  it  insures  good  health  and  prolific  birds.  Stock 
rather  under  than  over ;  keep  as  few  as  possible  on  the  homestead. 
Tliere  is  on  and  about  farm  premises  a  £iir  amount  of  food  which 
would  be  wasted  if  it  were  not  for  the  fowl^,  but  it  ifi  very  easy 
to  over-estimate  that  quantity.  Another  well-known  fallacy  is  that 
anything  will  do  for  fowls.  But  the  anything  must  be  somothicgt 
and  that  something  sound  and  good  of  its  kind.  The  fowls  that 
are  afield  stand  a  better  chance  of  what  one  might  call  natural  food 
than  the  fowls  at  home. 

On  grass  land  there  are  insects,  worms  and  grubs  innumerable,  and 
no  fowl  can  keep  in  good  health  without  exercise,  and  the  hunting 
down  of  these  things  forms  capital  exercise.  There  is  a  habit  we  would 
much  deprecate,  and  that  is  the  custom  of  feeding  poultry  day  by  day 
iu  exactly  the  same  place,  and  that  place  is  as  near  the  house  where 
the  grain  sack  is  kept  as  possible.  It  is  only  an  interested  person  who 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  daily  grain  rations  further  afield. 

You  would  not  like  a  dirty  tablecloth  week  after  week,  and  your 
habits  are  cleanly.  If  the  feeding  is  on  grass,  the  benefit  is  twofold ; 
the  fowls  are  fed  wholesomely,  and  the  land  is  more  equally  tilled. 
Fowl  manure  is  of  value,  but  it  wants  spreading.  Why  not  let  the 
fowls  do  the  spreading  themselves  ?  It  is  no  use  keeping  old  favourites 
— the  productive  time  of  fowls  is  short.  When  a  fowl  ceases  to  con- 
tribute her  proper  quota  to  the  egg  basket,  remove  by  "  happy 
despatch.^' 

If  fowls  are  to  thrive,  not  only  must  they  be  uncrowded  in  their 
run.o,  led  on  good  food,  but  they  must  be  personally  clean — that  is,  free 
from  parasites.  No  animal  can  thrive  when  its  skin  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  irritation,  and  a  properly  managed  poultry  yard  should  be 
practically  free  from  such  nuisances.  Plenty  of  limewash,  plenty  of 
dust  baths,  plenty  of  harmless  disinfecting  powders.  How  a  fowl  does 
enjoy  a  good  scratch  in  a  dust  hole !  A  fowl  is  not  naturally  dirty ; 
poor  things,  they  often  have  no  chance  at  all  for  a  good  cleansing ; 
they  do  not  ask  for  anything  costly,  and  they  well  repay  you  for  your 
extra  trouble. 

It  is  no  use  looking  for  Figs  on  Thistles,  and  it  is  no  use  trying  to 
get  good  fowls  if  your  original  stock  is  not  of  the  right  kind.  Some- 
thing healthy,  something  vigorous.  Que  man  swears  by  one  breed, 
one  by  another,  and  some  of  the  best  cross-bced  are  the  boast  of  another. 
Barly  maturity,  either  for  the  market  or  as  egg  producers,  is  what 
must  be  aimed  at,  it  does  not  pay  to  have  stock  too  long  on  hand. 
Small  profits  and  quick  returns.  As  soon  as  a  fowl  is  marketable  let 
it  go.  W«  do  not  say  there  are  not  some  secrets  about  dressing  the 
said  fowls.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  little  quite  honest  manipulation 
will  do,  and  a  bird  that  looks  very  leggy  and  shapeless  when  the  feathers 


are  off,  may,  carefully  trussed,  be  a  very  presentable  creature.    It  i» 
quite  allowable  to  make  the  best  of  the  raw  material,  but  it  is  an  art. 

Perhaps  of  all  \iW%  of  poutry  ducks  bring  the  quickest  returns*. 
Get  them  once  fairly  on  their  le?s,  they  lake  so  kindly  to  ifoodXthat 
they  are  soon  ready  as  food  for  you.  We  have  always  'thought 
ducklings  paid ;  the  more  advanced  birJs  we  are  very  doubtful  about. 

If  anyone  tb'nks  poultry  management  is  ohiUl's  play,  we  shonld 
like-  to  see  them  fairly  set  to  work.  The  work  Is  pleasant,  but^t  i» 
constant,  and  a  little  judgment  must  bo  brought  to  bear.^i^Ic  is  not 
work  you  can  take  up  one  day  and  put  down  the  next,  and  it  is  not 
work  that  can  be  trusted  to  a  1  id. 

There  is  another  point  about  which  people  ra\ke  great  mistakes. 
They  are,  in  choosing  a  sittins:  of  eg>s  for  hatchine,  so  apt  to  piclr 
out  the  b'ggest  Our  expeaence  is  that  this  i^  a  delusion  ;  a  medium- 
sized  e^g  is  much  more  likely  to  be  fertile  thin  a  large  one,  and  alt 
eggs  for  hatching  purposes  should  be  ahsolotely  fre»h. 

There  is  money  to  be  made  out  of  pure  fancy  breeds ;  but  this  ia  ft 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  these  few  are  experts.  One 
last  word  about  food.  Shun  Indian  corn  except  in  the  smallest 
quantities,  cnange  fehe  diet  as  much  as  poFsible,  do  not  forget  the  grit,, 
and  see  that  the  water  supply  i:!  both  clean  and  plentiful.  These  are 
just  a  few  notes  frcn  Reading,  not  new  idea«i,  but  old  ones  that  want 
constantly  hammering  into  the  heads  of  all  poultry  amateurs. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

At  last  have  come  some  heavy  showers,  that  miy  bo  in  time  to  save* 
the  root  crop.-  For  many  days,  to  fill  appearan'^,  the  plants  had  "laid 
them  down  to  die."    A  serioas  question  for  the  farmer. 

If  the  roots  aod  pastures  a<*e  suffering,  it  has  been  a  fine  time  for 
harvest  work  -bright  suntfaiae  and  pleasant  breeza  ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
Wheat  is  safely  gathered  in.  Nothing  will  tend  more  to  remove  the- 
flinty  nature  of  this  year's  Barley  crop  than  a  good  rain.  The  eolour 
may  bt  a  little  **oflr;'  but  the  quality  will  bo  vastly  Improved.  Oata 
cannot  be  a  f(ood  crop  this  year.  AH  reports  confirm  oar  views,  that  the 
supply  will  be  short ;  the  cropt  are  cuttine  up  so  light.  We  have  seen 
two  threshed  samples.  The  gr>iin  was  good  and  heavy,  bot  the  yield 
deficient — not  more. than  six  quarters,  where  there  ought  to  have  beei> 
quite  eight. 

Some  of  the  Turnips  are  past  praying  foi* ;  nine  ont  of  every  ten  look 
blue  and  sickly,  the  tap  root  is' entirely  eaten  away  with  prubs,  and  they 
pull  up  at  a  touch.  There  are  only  a  few  side  rootlets  that  are  endeavour* 
iag  to  lieep  the  plant  alive.  Many  Swedes  are  to  be  seen  with  bgahy  top> 
— four  or  five  heads  where  there  onght  only  to  be  one.  This  might  arise 
from  the  use  of  cheap  se«d,  but  the  cases  arc  too  many  for  that  theoryr 
and  we  must  look  for  the  cause  elsewhere.  Probably  an  industrious 
insect  has  injured  the  original  l^ad. 

As  to  Potatoes,  rain  is  needed  for  them  badly  ;  all  the  late  varieties' 
must  b?  small  unless  moisture  come  soon  and  in  great  quantity ;  tha^ 
ridges  are  about  dried  through. 

No  wonder  butter  is  getting  dearer,  the  cows  are  almost  entirely 

dependent  on  other  food  than  the  pasture  affords.     Those  cowkeepers 

who  bare  a  few  acres  of  spring  Tares  are  happy  men,  nothing  assista 

the  flow  of  milk  better.    Failing  them  there  is  the  haystack,  but  it  is 

early  days  to  begin  the  bay.     Where  there  is  a  second  Clover  crop  the- 

difficulty  of  cow  keep  is  solved.     If  there  is  plenty  to  mow,  mow  it, 

otherwise  the  cows  must  graze.    Care  must  be  taken  that  cows  do  not 

overeat  at  first,  or  it  is  quite  possible  they  may  die  through  their 
gluttony. 

Now  is  a  critical  time  in  the  life  history  of  the  lambs ;  they  do  not 

exactly  require  change  of  air,  but  they  do  require  as  roneb  chaoga  of 

pasture  as  possible.     It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  let  them  graze  on  thie^ 

roadsides. 


Women  as  Agriculturists.— ^Irs.  Alec  Tweedie,  who  took  an- 
active  part  in  the  organisation  of  ihe  International  Women's  Congresf* 
has  bfen  interviewed  by  the  **  Church  Family  Newspaper"  ou  the  subject 
of  women  as  agriculturists.  She  said  :>-''Whep  you  come  to  consider 
that  we  import  from  abroad  ronie  £23,000,000  worth  of  dairy  prodncd 
a  year,  it  must  bp  evident  that  there, is  an  immense  Scope  fbr  women's 
labour  in  this  country  to  produce  what  at  present  is  supplied  to  us  by 
the  foreigner.  In  eggs  and  poultry  alone  we  import  some  £5,000,06i> 
worth  a  year.  Denmark  makes  nearly  nine  millions  a  year  out  of 
England  from  batter,  bacon,  and  eggs,  and  now  Australia  is  becoming  a 
serious  rival  to  Denmark,  notwithstanding  that  her  butter  has  to  accom- 
plish a  voyage  of  12,000  miles,  and  her  ships  have  to  navigate  the  Bed 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  at  the  hottest  time  of  the  year." 
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IdtanKticB  TiihaB7otlMTTlriB.if  nilmUar  Vtat. 


CELEBRATED 

HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 

ASD  iLL  0TB  EB 

DUTCH,  CAPE,  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS  AND  PUHlTS 

IHtDweriptliB  CATALOOVEof  the  ftbo™,  contiKDliig 

I    ClLTUBAl,     DlBEtTiOSS     Bnd    ptttticulaw    ■»    to 

E  Delitehy,   will  be  WDt  poaC  [ree  on  sppldation 
ItOansstO-v'EKVEKN,  uenr  HlARLEH,  HOLLAND, 
or  to  oai  Gnuiml  Agepti— 

Messrs.  MKRTENS  &  CO., 

),  cuts  IME,  lOKDim,  E.G. 


LAINGS' 

fim  TREES,  BOSES,  YIIES,  FIGS,  SEAIILE, 
tItllED  HOnSE  TKEES,  FORCIIG  PUNTS, 


r  C»tfqril  Brtdia. 


JOHN  I.AING  &,  SONS 

Fontt  Hill  and  CatKrd  Hurierias, 

i>oz<a'X>oza',      s.x:. 


HyiBSI  BULBSII  BULBSIII 

EUIT  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS 

ft  te;  to  announce  lti%   arrival  of  our  Snt 
Wftugflms/jt  I'/i  eicspiionally  One  condition. 

To  SECrRE    THE     SELECTED     Sl'LBS    OBDER     EaKLT, 

Irt  kiMtJon,  BXtrk  Iftrge        13.  •  100 

W      !]  good  bnlba'  10/-    '', 

Hii  liiLY  Whits  Shole  Eo«*n  Htacinth  is  th( 

■^'ihjtie  for  B  supply  of  »hlle  hloom  tor  Chrlstmiu 
^•"n^  ud  we  make  a  SpeclAlltr  of   selerlintt   all 

OAKNATIONS,   PINKS, 

PANSIES,  VIOLAS. 

Oi>  Sn  liM  (a  nair  oat  mieI  contains  all  the  leading  kinds 
WDm^((B(  Prlcrd  CATALOaUS  on  tippllrallon. 


TO     Tiax:    TXCA.DXIt 

DUTCH  BULBS I 

FKEHCH  6DLB&I  and  ENGLISH  BULBS! 

SEE  OUn  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  BULBS, 

ConUlning  Lint  of  lOI  the  Bwt  Vorletiea  of  HYACINTHS', 
TULIPS.  CROCVM,  LILIUMS,  RAFirODILS,  SNOW- 
DROPS. ntl^.P.COMES.  Ac.  tne  on  ^Dlli^Ilon.  Please 

WATKINsT  SIMPSON, 

Seed  axd  Bulb  Ubkchints. 
■zatar    Straat,    Stt*n(l,    loBdttD,    IV.C. 


J«tti[ital  flf  garttqaiinitt- 


TBDBSDAT,    ACGUST  I 


THB  JOUBHAL  OF  BOBTIODLTDBB  «M 

*»»l««toM 

^wn  IA<  OjRm,  la,  Mitr 

Cburt  CAoHiari 

rmm^. 

Zuubm.   pott  Jru  for 

a  Quarttr,   e/S. 

SUlMliA 

b*    kddTMMd    to     t,    ■•»- 

am  Rd.,  Wuulnr■lrtl^ 

i-W. 

CARNATIONS. 

NEW  CATALOGtTE  for  1899.  vltb  HintionCornatloi: 

Colturt.  Now  ReaUy.  Three  Stampa,  post  free. 
CUTTIUGS  from  rholFe  TuietiH,  bnt  umuuneil,  (/■  100, 

HEW  BEED,  nady  thorlt^.  from  baat  nhibltlon  Torietlv. 

[.  wVwEGOELIM.B.H.S.,  DiWLISH,  DKTOR 


GARDEN    SPECIAUTIES. 

PL&HT  POT  CROCES.-WIWI1  one  ie  pUced  otei  tl 
'  rnlDHge  hole  it  prevenia  alDRi,  womii.  Ac.  from  dama, 
Ethepluit,  anil  (oma  a  verlect  drajnue,  keeping  tl 

Ct  from  going  aoar.    Pita  all  alisa  and  will  laat 
1.     4fej)er  irasii.    Sample*  free. 
EXTRACT  OFNICOTINZ.-OliHnuiteedPureN'icatli 

.M.  TREE  r  A'8TEHER'B.-l^cbe^t  and  beat  mattKH) 
□[  (aatenlngplantBBfld  ireea  to  valla.  Being  made  ofpui 
aoft  le.id  and  not  flxed  to  the  natla  (like  patent  wall  nalli 
which  when  the  nsita  get  broken  ths  artirla  ia  naelaw 
thay  may  be  uied  wltb  onUoaty  nails  for  a  lllellmt 
Under  ad.  per  dozen.  Sunpleafr- 
8.M.  CLIPS. -To  be  aaed  in  the  ' 


tjina. 


ill  plan 


It'^aal 


FLOWER  ORIF  HOLD£R8.~Tbe  only  aalf- 
tonhoio,  watertight  flower-holder  eyer  inyen' 
beet  for  ahow  and  other  Pdi 


VH.  CI.IBRAN  &  SON 

Oidflald  Nnneriei,  ALTBIHCHAH, 

te  10,  MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

I*.  UOL— TlHL  XZXIX.,  THIRD  Seriu. 


ilf-maklni 
'euled.  an 
beet  for  ahow  and  other  panxaea.  Price  fid. ;  ladlea  .  _  _. 
ITOBIHE  PLANT  LABBLB  of  ereiy  DeKripCion.  goa- 
ranleed  the  chenpeat  Imperishable  Labela,  and  the  wordlBg 
legible  and  permanent.  Somplea  free. 
rATBRPBOOF  INK.  for  writing  on  all  klndi  of 
Labele,  whether  nood  or  metal.  The  only  ink  to  itand 
the  ODMlde  weather.  Price  Td.  Bottle, 
OARDEHEB'S  FOUItTAIN  PER,  filled  with  the  water- 
...  — ..  nJ. f„  CarriOQi  cf  *>fflpl"  «"*  e«rf»,      F»U 


Oiatli,  "OBOSin  aOKTnXS,"  Poitafo  extra. 

A  Tnallie  on  the  Cultivation  of  Orchids,  giving  all  partico- 
THE  lEEOS  OBCBIDCOHPriT,  BOHIOHAT.  LEEDS. 


VINE  CULTURE  UNDEE  GLAS8.- 
By  J.  B.  Pearson,  The  Nonerlea,  Cbflwall,  neai 
Noltingham.  Price  1/- :  poatfiee,  I/l.  Fifth  V.Utlnn. 
OFriCB.  1*,  MtTRK  CouktChimpi —  " ' 


a,FLEXTSTlLEKT.B.C. 


^GREENHOUSES  IWnn   £3  &/-;   VINERIES, 

VJT     CONSER VI TORIES.    FBAHE9,    SUHHEE    HaU9K8,    &C. 

lUnatTatsd  Uit  Free.     Makers  to  H,U.  tub  Quben  and 
B.B.H.  THE  Pbikce  of  Wilis. 

POTTEB,  HAWTHORN  4  CO..  London  Work*, 
BEADINO.    (Kame  Paper.) 


DUTCH   BULBS. 

IT  may  eafelj  be  preiiimed  Ihat  the  tlma  ig  Trry 
far  dUtant  when  we  Bball  be  nble  to  dicpcni*.- 
with  bulbous  floweii  for  the  embelliehKient  ef  omn 
coDseiTatotieSi'grEehliouies,  tooisE,  eaii  gaide»a  kt 
tha  B|Tmg.  The;  come  iu  the  dark  daji  ofw'mUvr- 
with  a  brightDraa  and  a  deliciotu  fragniacr,  »mi- 
the;  continue  to  peTlorin  their  (icellt-it  «kue  «f 
beaat;  qdIU  the  dr«Bricec8  of  cold  aid  damp  bas^ 
given  place  to  the  warm  eu^skiDe  of  earl;  iimKtF  - 
daja.  Let  us  liopo  that  fchle  fuEhion  wiH  atier 
decree  that  Ihf;  are  bejond  ihe  pale  ot  iiccgmhi^, 
as    horticulture   and  horliculiuTuli  will  \»  tk» 

One  IB  forcibly  reminded  by  the  shoalaof  eatalt)£Beft 
to  which  almoBt  every  poit  adda  ita  quota  tbM  ik*- 
period  for  Ihe  procuring  of  the  stock  ol  biriba  i»- 
witb  ua.  Some  o'  these  liete  are  modcHt  Utile  fca«k< 
leti,  while  others  are  oroate  publicatlona  that  ■•▼ 
well  be  termed  tditioH  dt  tvxe.  All  of  lliei*  «bi— 
pritt)  libts  of  varietiis  for  ihe  gardes  and  ft*  nM  , 
culture,  and  eub  includeB  bulbs  that  may  b*Wt>»slil>- 
wUhin  the  fcope  oftheEO  notes,  but  whiab^iitivf— 
Ibelesp,  hare  never  beeo  to  the  knd  af  (lyke»  mtA 
windiDitls.  Some  have  come  from  Japae,  olkti*- 
from  the  Cape  and  the  Levant,  while  the  aeulb  vT 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Channel  Iblands  play  i«' 
mean  part  ia  tbe  general  aupply. 

Time  was  when  beyond  Snowdrope,  »»d  peibsf*- 
le  or  two  other  kinds  in  ioMgDificant  numbuai 
t  own  native  Mil  was  not  consideied  iuiied  lo  ■ 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  HysciQitB,  Tu)if», . 
Crocuses,  Xarciesi,  sod  Gladioli.  Bui  now,  tkoashi 
C  lay  claim]tto  the  picditction  of  all  tk«i»v- 
refetred  to,  it  may  be  eaid  ibat  Ihe  twa  latkB  ai»c 
ntlally  hcme-gtown.  This  is  pat&nltr^ 
in  reepectjof  the  Kaicissi,  of  which  we  get 
tscellent  stocks  frcm  almoat  all  quartfis  et  fnglaa^^ 
and  also  Ireland,  though;  in  a  lesfer  degree.  It  Ja»' 
pleaaant  to  be  able  to  add  that  Lincolnebire  DafTedil*'- 

ea  over  which  Gladioli  are  grcwa  fon 
commerce  is  not  lo  wide,  for  tlie  sijaple  itaaoB^ 
that  beautiful  as  they  uiiqueBiionably  aw,  tkay 
have  not  the  vc^ue  that  is  accorded  to  the  KarcieiU. 

No.  S6iT.-V(jL.  CI.,  OlD  flRll*. 
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This  being  so,  their  home  production  is  confined  to  a  limited  number 
of  growers,  who  devote  their  energies  towards  superior  sorts,  and  leave 
the  foreigner  to  produce  those  that  are  required  in  ^hundreds  of 
thousands.  Then  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  at  least  one  firm  has 
undertaken  the  production  of  Tulips  at  home,  and  the  flowers  which 
have  been  exhibited  from  these  bulbs  are  quite  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  the  flowers  from  the  more  familiar  Dutch  stocks. 

Not  only  have  these  spring  flowering  bulbous  plants  diversity  of 
form,  size,  and  colour,  with  frequently  delightful  fragrance,  but  they 
■also  possess  the  equally  desirable  attributes  of  thriving  in  almost  any 
soil  and  in  town  as  well  as  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  never 
•call  for  more  admiration  than  when  they  crace  the  small  garden,  or 
are  the  principal  occupants  of  tlie  very  obviously  home-built  green- 
house. The  tender  care  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  is  amply 
Tewarded,  though  the  spikes  may  not  be  so  big  or  the  colour  so  bright 
as  when  grown  under  more  congenial  conditions.  Look,  too,  at  the 
'beds  in  the  London  and  provincial  public  parks,  which  delight 
-thousands  of  visitors  year  by  year.  Could  any  other  flower  be  brought 
forward  that  with  similar  attention  would  produce  an  equal  display  ? 

Notwithstanding  the   fact  that  these  plants  will  flourish  in  well 
nigh    any    soil   or   situation,  they  repay  all    the  care  that  can  be 
bestowed  on  them.    If  they  are  to  be  grown  in  beds,  and  these  are 
^carefully  prepared  previous  to  planting,  the  spikes  of  flowers  will  be 
'  considerably  larger,  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  those 
'  cultivated  in  pots.    It  is  not  as  a  rule  in  the  direction  of  enrichment 
•  by  the  aid  of  manures  that  is  required)  •  but  rather  thorough  mecha- 
nical working  with  the  addition  of  quite  decomposed  manure,  if  the 
ground  be  very  poor.  The  disadvantage  that  accrues  to  the  use  of  much 
manure  lies  in  the  frequent  splittiug  of  the  bulb  into  several  medium 
spikes  instead  of  the  whole  energy  of  the  bulb  being  concentrated  into 
one  flower  of  super-excellence*    With  plants  in  pots  the  same  difficulty 
■arises,  as  I  have  known  •  bulbs'-absolntely  refuse  to  emit  roots  when 
«they  were  in  an  over-rich  mediuin.'  One  large  collection  of  all  kinds 
of  bulbs  proved  a  failure  'fr(5m  an  error  that  was  made  when  the 
:  <;ompost  was  ]f)reilared. 

^  far  as  my  own  personal  experience  guides  me,  and  also  from 
close  observations  oT  the  practices  of  my  friends,  both  professional 
and  amateur,  the  best  results  are  insured  by  the  proper  working  of 
eoil  that  was  manured  for  the  previous  occupants,  the  careful  planting 
of  sound  bulbs,  and  the  subsequent  mulching  with  short  manure. 
'This  practice  I  know  to  be  objected  to  in  many  establishments,  and 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  it  would  be  in  my  case  did  I  not  cover 
the  manure  with  a  little  fine  soil,  or  on  occasions  I  have  employed 
/;ocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  nothing 
•iimBightly  under  these  circumstances,  and  the  soil  is  stored  with  food 
>that  will  be  readily  available  when  the  roots  are  in  condition  to 
■imbibe  it;  while  there  is  no  tendency  towards  forcing,  as  is  the  case 
•when  rich  manure  is  added  to  the  soil  prior  to  planting. 

When  dealing  with  bulbs  in  pots  the  same  principles  hold  good, 
"but  they  are  arrived  at  by  a  slightly  different  route.  A  good  soil 
H  used  at  the  outset  with  perhaps  a  suspicion  of  artificial  food 
incorporated.  Instead,  however,  of  top-dressing,  the  stimulants 
Avhen  required  are  applied  ia  the  form  of  liquids  made  from  soot, 
guano,  and  natural  manures  alternately,  and  it  is  surprising  how  a 
change  of  diet  is  appreciated.  Plants  quickly  become  satiated  with 
one  kind  of  food,  and  make  no  progress  until  a  corrective  application 
in  the  form  of  a  different  stimulant  is  applied.  It  has  long  been 
iny  opinion  that  too  much  reliance  is  placed  on  one  form  of  diet, 
and  that  with  all  plants  the  best  results  follow  the  system  of  pro- 
« cedure  that  embodies  judicious  changes. 

Beyond  the  planting  of  bulbs  in  beds  and  in  pots,  we  have  the 
third  system — namely,  placing  in  grass.  Beautiful  as  is.  a  bed  of 
Narcissi  or  a  collection  in  pots,  the  flowers  thus  never  approach  the 
charm  of  those  that  raise  their  nodding  flowers  from  a  carpet  of  grass. 
And  the  same,  applies  to  practically  all  kinds  of  hardy  bulbs.  Why 
they  are  not  planted  literally  in  millions  is  difficult  to  conceive,  as 
they  are  cheap  to  purchase,  easy  to  plant,  and  are  to  all  intents  and 
{Kirposes  perennial.    Not  that  I  wouli  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 


plant  every  square  yard  of  the  lawns  with  bulbs.  By  no  means,  as  I 
do  not  hold  with  this  for  a  moment,  because  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
grass  must  be  mown  before  the  foliage  of  the  bulbs  is  dead,  and  the 
latter  are  prejudiced  for  future  seasons,  while  if  mowing  is  postponed 
for  the  sake  of  the  bulbs,  then  the  grass  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  lawns  both  sufier. 

If  they  are  what  may  be  termed  injudiciously  utilised,  then  they 
lose  in  effect  and  the  appreciation  of  observers.  For  mounds  and 
dells,  wilderness  gardens,  not  too  conspicuous  comers  of  lawns, 
beneath  trees,  and  indeed  in  every  {-itnation  where  the  dying  foliage 
amidst  the  uncut  grass  is  not  liable  to  become  an  eyesore,  there  ought 
bulbs  to  be  planted.  Comparatively  low  priced  ones  may  be  procured 
for  the  purpose,  and  every  bulb  that  has  been  flowered  in  pot  or  bed 
must  be  accorded  a  position  in  the  grass.  They  will  then. flower  year 
by  year,  and  as  the  clumps  increase  and  multiply  the  display  will 
become  more  and  more  attractive  eveicy  season.  I  have  visited  gardens 
where  by  constantly  planting  previously  flowered  bulbs  the  spring 
beauty  has  been  improved  50  per  cent.,  and  that  without  the  purchase 
of  a  single  bulb  for  this  speciflc  purpose. 

As  with  those  that  are  placed  in  beds,  so  with  the  stock  to  ^o 
beneath  the  turves,  some  varieties  are  far  more  suitable  than  others  ; 
indeed,  for  the  latter  purpose  especially  I  have  seen  some  that  were 
really  not  worth  the  planting.  Then,  too,  there  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt  but  that  soil  and  situation  have  a  marked  effect  on  eventual 
results,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  that  are  known  to  flourish 
everywhere,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  learning  by  individual  experience ; 
or  if  the  practice  be  preferred,  the  selection,  as  with  those  for  pots  and 
beds,  can  safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  vendors,  who  alvrays  strive 
to  do  their  best  to  exactly  meet  the  requirements  of  customers. 

Speaking  of  leaving  the  selection  of  bulbs  to  the  merchants 
reminds  me  of  one  of  my  objects  in  writing  these  notes,  namely,  to 
order  early.  Many  purchasers  postpone  the  despatch  of  their  orders  until 
they  are  positively  waiting  to  pot  or  plant,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
as  they  do  not  receive  the  goods  immediately,  they  promptly  con- 
demn the  seedsmen.  This  should  not  be,  as  the  latter  are  anxious 
to  fulfil  the  orders  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and  work  late 
hours  with  that  object,  but  they  are  bound  to  get  behind  when  the 
orders  arrive  in  heavy  batches,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  purchaser  must  wait,  as  the  seedsozen,  as  a 
rule,  endeavour  to  execute  the  orders  strictly  in  rotation  of  date  of 
receipt. 

To  obviate  this,  write  early.  The  catalogues  and  order  sheets  are 
now  before  you,  and  the  selection  can  soon  be  made  and  the  order 
despatched.  This  is  put  in  hand  by  the  vendor,  and  can  be  filled  with 
care  and  expedition.  The  purchaser  thus  gains  the  advantage  of 
having  the  bulbs  ready  for  the  moment  when  they  are  required,  and 
furthermore,  may  be  sure  that  •*  the  early  bird  catches  the  worm  "  in 
the  form  of  the  best  bulbs,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  that  they 
are  never  picked.  They  may  not  be,  but  with  no  rush  the  men  have 
more  time  to  count,  and  consequently  notice  a  bulb  that  appears  slightly 
inferior,  which  they  promptly  replace  into  stock.  Watch  them  later, 
however,  when  they  are  working  thirteen  or  more  hours  a  day,  and 
beyond  positively  bad  bulbs,  the  fives  and  tens  are  counted  with  a 
celerity  that  renders  close  examination  beyond  the  region  of  possibility. 
— G.  H.  F. 


NOTES   FROM  IRELAND. 

The  passing  summer  will,  perhaps,  be  more  remarkable  for  a 
violent  electric  disturbance  which  occurred  in  the  early  hours  of 
Sunday,  August  6th,  than  for  superabundant  returns  of  garden  or 
farm  produce.  Rarely,  indeed,  is  the  seaboard  of  Dublin  visited  by 
a  storm  of  sich  intensity,  accompanied,  as  it  was,  by  a  tropical  deluge 
which  stripped  many  roads  and  avenues  to  the  bone.  Such  rains,  even 
should  rain  be  wanted,  are  only  qualified  blessings,  for  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  which  fall  like  *'  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven,"  the  results 
in  a  few  hours  after  were  a  caked  and  crusted  surface  of  the  soil  over 
which  the  water  had  run  rather  than  penetrated.  However,  the 
summer  has,  on  the  whole,  been  summer-like,  for  since  the  bresking- 
up  of  a  threo  weeks  spell  ot  drought  at  the  end  of  June  heat  and 
moisture  have  generally  prevailed.  Prior  to  that  change  a  great  deal 
of  first-crop  hay  was  paved  over  the  area  of  County  Dublin,  and 
although  heavier  swaths  were  gained  by  waiting,  haymaking  was 
not  only  troublesome  but  unsatisfactory,  quantity  rather  than  quality 
characterising  the  hay  harvest  of  1899. 
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The  shortcomiDgB  of  tbe  season  are,  needless  to  say,  looked  for 
among  the  fruit  producers.  What  matter  if  beds  and  borders  are 
sblaze  with  a  wealth  and  beauty  of  bloom,  aod  seldom  has  a  finer  dis- 
play been  in  evidence,  or  the  supply  of  vegetables  good  and  abundant, 
which  it  is,  fruit  crops  are  the  standard  by  which  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  gardeniag  year  are  guaged.  Granted  tbat  it  is  so, 
then,  I  fear,  the  character  of  1899  in  the  Green  Isle  will  be  shady,  for 
althoagfa  small  fruits  generally  have  been  plentiful.  Apples  and  JPears 
are  in  many  places  conspicnoiui  by  their  absence.  Particularly  is  this 
the  ease  farther  inland  where  spring  frosts  nipp^  "  the  darling  buds 
of  May."  Disappointments  and  consohtions  in  the  garden,  neverthe- 
less, go  hand  in  hand.  Cut  flowers  being  in  great  demand,  we  rejoice 
at  present  in  qcuintity  and  quality,  which  loaves  little  to  be  desired. 
Sonfiowers  of  perennial  and  annual  kinds,  the  warm  glow  of  thousands 
of  Mootbretias  tn  mcLsse,  and  a  host  of  things  attractive  and  useful 
enliven  the  garden. 

Just  now  we  are  exultant  over  a  goodly  patch  of  Lobelia  cardinalis 
falgens,  the  taller  spikes  of  which  have  exceeded  5  feet  in  height.  They 
form  a  glorious  bit  of  dazzling  colour,  unique  in  its  way,  and  with  the 
intense  blue  of  Salvia  patens  we  have  two  colours  unrivalled  in  the 
wealth  of  Flora.  These  hits  of  brightness  give  colour  to  the  creed  that 
hAI  colours  are  the  most  satisfy  log.  Sweet  Peas  are,  and  have  been 
f jr  a  long  time,  charming.  How  infinitely  superior  are  the  newer 
named  varieties,  and  sown  thinly  in  pots,  afterwards  planted  out  as 
single  clumps  through  the  borders,  they  are  grateful  and  comforting 
for  deoorative  purposes  the  season  through  !  Could  our  hybridisers 
invest  them  with  the  singular  beauty  of  Lord  Anson's  Pea  by  trans- 
ferring that  bit  of  heaven's  blue  to  the  Sweet  Pea  proper,  there  would, 
one  thinks,  be  little  more  to  accomplish  in  that  direction.  At  present 
one  is  Beither  happy  without  a  few  patches  cf  Lord  Anson's  Pea  nor 
with  it,  its  beauty  being  of  the  briefest  duration,  owing  to  its  seeding 
propensity  being  undisturbed  by  cutting,  for  which,  indeed,  it  does  not 
commend  itself. 

Gladioli,  hybrids  of  gandavensis,  have  been  in  flower  since  the 
middle  of  July,  and  these,  with,  a  mixture  of  Lemoine*s  varieties 
amongst  them,  are  duly  appreciated  for  all  purposes.  These  were 
planted  late  in  March,  and  then  were  not  moving,  aod  for  some  time 
after  coming  through  did  not  look  quite  happy,  which  tempted  a  trial 
of  nitrate  of  soda  upon  them.  The  effect  of  tbe  nitrate  is,  perhaps, 
more  noticeable  now  than  previously  in  stout  stems,  dark  vigorous 
foiia^e,  and  many  spikes  which  have  escaped  the  flower-basket  meai^u re 
30  inches  from  the  first  flower  which  opened  to  the  last  which  lingers. 
[Nothing  could  be  more  useful,  and  with  a  goodly  planting,  the  season 
extends  from  midsummer  till  winter  is  upon  us.  Some  beds  of 
G.  Colvillei  and  its  white  variety  have  not  done  well,  the  foliage  dying 
prematurely ;  on  examiDatbn  the  newly  formed  corms  are  found  to 
be  diseased,  although  the  magnifier  reveals  no  form  of  animal  life. 
This  ia  disappointing,  for  as  a  permanent  plant  this  pretty  Gladiolus 
has  come  to  be  regarde«i  as  indispensable.  From  a  small  packet  of 
seeds  were  raised  and  planted  out  sixty  single  Dahlias  which,  when 
staked,  were  reduced  to  two  growths  on  each  plant ;  these  now  coming 
into  bloom,  are  charming  in  variety  and  brightness  of  colour,  and  the 
idea  prevails  that  for  cutting  purposes  this  method  of  annually  raising 
a  collection  from  seed  has  much  to  commend  it. 

Potato  spraying  appears  to  be  now  generally  practised  throucrh  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland,  but  whether  sufficient  persistence  has 
obtained  in  redressing  the  haulm  after  washings  by  rain  at  the  most 
critical  period  remains  to  be  seen.  The  thought  arises  whether  it  is 
poasible  by  the  addition  of  some  tenacious  ingredient  to  the  spraying 
solution  to  enhance  its  staying  powers  in  showery  weather.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  practical  recognition  now  given 
to  spraying  as  a  blight  preventive.  So  much  depends  upon  autumn 
weather  respecting  this  important  crop  that  any  present  estimate  of  it 
would,  to  some  extent,  be  premature.  Summer  supplies  are  as  yet 
plentiful,  good,  and  cheap.  Complamts  of  lodged  corn  are  common, 
and  harvesting,  except  in  a  few  favoured  localities,  has  scarcely 
commenced.  Fine  breadths  of  field  Turnips,  although  a  little  on  the 
late  side,  have  been  noticed  in  different  localities,  and  the  Mangold  crop 
appears  to  be  very  promising.  Graziers  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
heavy  crops  of  after  grass,  and  the  increasing  sale  of  chemical  manurep, 
largely  manufactured  in  Dublin,  includes  the  use  of  superphosphate 
Tipon  grass  lands  to  their  decided  advantage.  For  several  years  the 
benefits  derived  from  its  use  upon  old  pastures  could  not  escape  notice. 
By  applying  it  in  early  spring  at  the  rate  of  6  cwts.  per  acre  weedy 
and  moeay  growths  give  way  to  a  sweet,  nutritious  herbage,  in  which 
the  Trefoils  pky  a  prominent  part. 

On  some  gra'ss  farms  has  lately  appeared  a  labour-saving  implement 
which  aeems  likely,  as  its  merits  become  more  generally  known,  to 
become  a  mechanical  necessity.  This  is  the  Thistle  cutter,  a  single 
horse  machine,  which,  without  cuttins:  the  grass,  sweeps  off  with  its 
revolving  cutters  not  only  Thistles,  but  Docks,  Ragweed,  and  others 
of  tii&at  ilk.  Old-fashioned  folk  do  not  take  kindly  to  novelties,  but 
one  who  was  tempted  to  see  this  machine  at  work  says  it  is  ''  a 
dipper." — K.,  Dublin, 


LONDON  GARDENS  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS, 

No.  12. 

Probably  the  mention  of  Wandsworth  does  to  most  South  Lon- 
doners  call  Clapham  to  the  mind.    Tbe  two  suburbs  have  ever  been' 
closely  linked  together.  Clapham,  indeed,  by  old  repute  stands  tip-top 
amongst  the  Surrey  suburbs  of  London,  surpassing  even  Brixton  and 
Norwood  ;  happy,  too,  in  the  possession  of  its  extensive  common, 
supposed  to  be  the  stretch  of  wild  heath  land  referred  to  in  our  early 
history,  when  King  Allectus,  with  an  army  of  Franks  and  Britons, 
met  the  Roman  General  Asclepiodotus,  and  after  a  fieroe  fight  waa 
utterly  routed.     Unlucky  Wandsworth  has  had  its  common  sadly 
mutilated,  and  narrowly  escaped  losing  it  altogether,  but  Sir  Henry 
Peek  appeared  as  rescuer.    Begarded  from  an  artistic  and  horticul- 
tural point  of  view,  Ciapham  Common  is  not,  perhaps,  all  we  might, 
wish.    It  has  kept  some  natural  beauties,  certainly,  and  has  many 
good  scattered  trees  planted  in  an  irregular  fashion  idong  a  network  of 
roada  and  cross  paths.    Upon  tbe  south  side  the  phinting  was  partly 
carried  out  on  the  principle  of  placing  several  of  the  same  species  in  a 
clump  for  eflfect.  Some  patches  of  the  primitive  Furze  yet  remain ;  very 
liable  to  be  set  on  fire  during  dry  years.     The  ponds  of  Claphanck- 
Common  yielded  several  curious  aquatic  plants,  bat  I  cannot  encourage' 
the  collector  to  seek  for  them  now. 

Streets  and  terraces  were  springing  up  about  Clapham  fifty  yearar 
ago,  but  there  yet  remained  a  large  residue  of  those  mansions  and 
gardens  for  which  the  suburb  was  famous.     It  was  here  the  City 
merchant  had  a  lawn,  with  spreading  Cedars  or  leafy  Sycamores,, 
beneath  which  his  friends  could  sit  in  converse  and  enjoy  the  air.. 
Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  raising  early  Strawberries  and 
Peas,  while  his  houses  afforded  him  abundance  of  Grapes  and  Pino  - 
Apples  to  distribute  as  presenta.    His  borders  showed   a  singular*- 
mingling  of  the  old  style  flowers  and  the  newest  exotics  of  that  day. . 
But  the  railways  tempted  hhu  to  go  farther  oft,  away  from  the  London 
fogs  and  noise  to  rural  retreats,  where  land  could  be  bought  cheaply*  - 
Yet  there  are  still,  of  course,  many  houses  about  Clapham  with  gardena 
attached  of  moderate  dimensions,  in  which  the  space  is  turned  to* 
better  account  than  it   was  in  tbe  ampler  gardens  of  a  bygor'^- 
generation.    I  can  lecoUeot  when  a  boy  being  taken  into  Claphaia*  *• 
greenhouses  which  were  thought  renutrkable  then,  but  in  which  there 
was  waate  of  room,  uncertain  temperature,  harbour  for  insects,  And 
other  defects  we  do  not  find  in  the  improved  modem  conservatories. 

Gardeners  and  the  general  public  used  to  visit  Henry  Groom'a 
nursery  at  CUpham  during  May,  while  his  wa?  the  principal  establish- 
ment there,  as  .he  was  famous  for  displays  of  flowering  bulbs.  He  had 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Tulips  sometimes,  which  was  thought 
an  astonishing  number  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Groom  had  been  at 
Walworth,  the  ''village  of  bulbs,"  before  1843,  when  he  moved 
farther  out,  to  escape  the  London  smoke.  He  styled  himself  *'  florist 
to  the  Queen  and  the  King  of  Saxony,"  and  I  believe  his  nursery  also 
bore  the  title  of  the  Qaremont  Nursery.  One  of  his  specialities  waa 
the  autumn  Liiium  lancifolium  album.  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  tbe  date  of  his  decease.  The  Clapham  Road  Nursery  was  for 
many  years  in  the  hands  oi  Mr.  Boyce,  who  informed  me  it  waa 
founded  by  Attlee  about  1840,  though  the  statement  has  been  made 
that  it  was  at  first  a  branch  of  Bandal*s,  who  was  early  in  this 
century  a  well-known  nurseryman  at  Brixton.  When  I  visited  it  the 
ground  was  nearly  all  covered  with  glasp,  and  Mr.  Boyce  then  gave 
much  attention  to  soft-wooded  flowering  plants ;  he  had  been  corn-a- 
mended for  his  Azaleas,  Primulas,  and  Pelargoniums. 

According  to  our  "  Directory  "  the  present  occupier  is  Mr.  OUis, 
and  this  also  records  Mr.  Fischer,  of  High  Street,  as  the  other  nursery-r 
man  of  present  day  Clapham.  Another  old  nursery  I  remember  waa 
called  the  Rose  Nursery,  once  famous  for  its  Roses  in  pots  and  ita 
Cape  Heaths.  Before  leaving  this  suburb,  I  note  that  the  expanse  of 
Clapham  Park  was  the  biggest  piece  of  land  the  builders  had  to  deal 
with  here,  about  250  acres,  at  first  called  Bleak  Hill  Farm,  belonging: 
to  tbe  Bowyers.  They  leased  the  greater  part  to  Mr.  'Hiomas  Cubitt 
in  1825.  He  built  upon  the  land,  but  certainly  improved  the  outlook- 
by  the  formation  of  good  roads  and  extensive  tree  planting. 

At  Tooting,  not  far  off,  there  was  a  nursery,  however,  which 
existed  many  years,  that  might  be  deemed  to  occupy  a  more  important 
position  than  any  of  those  adjacent.  This  was  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Rollisson  (Loudon  spells  the  name  Ronaldson  in  his  *'  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Gardening,") ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  started  labout  1780. 
In  its  early  days  it  was  celebrated  for  Cape  and  American 
planti),  and  a  large  stock  kept  of  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees,  suitable  for  town  or  country.  Diving  this  century  the 
firm  erected  houses  for  Orchids,  and  other  stove  plants.  In  1851 
and  1852  the  collection  of  Pitcher '  Plants  proved  a  great  attraction,, 
tho  firm  havincr  obtained  several  rare  and  new  species  of  Nepenthes, 
with  several  allied  species  of  similar  habit.  Messrs.  Rollisson  brought 
over  the  N.gymnaphora  of  Blume,a  handsome  species  from  Java,  havin<; 
smallish  leaves,  but  cups  4  inches  long,  of  white  and  purple.  Indeed, 
their  collectors  sent  home  a  choice  assortment  from  many  countries 
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^ while  the  firm  prospered.    But  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  W.  RolIissoD, 
A«eQior,  Id  1875,  a  shadow  came  over  the  plac  s  financial  difficultif's 
arose,  and  thou;;h  an  effort  was  made  to  keep  thing<«  ^oing,  in  a  few 
years  the  nursery  had  to  he  given  up,  havins;  terved  its  purpose. 

Camherwell,  or  Camrewell,  was  evidently  named  from  one  of  the 

"•Surrey  springs,  a  marshy  kcality,  at  least  as  to  its  lower  ground, 

yet  always  havins;  the  repute  of  being  healthy.    Here  grew   the 

"Willows,  on  which   foimerly  fed  caterpillars    of  the  rare  butterfly 

•  called  the  Camherwell  Beauty ;   the  inject  soon  vanished  from  the 

Irvcility,   but  it  was  henceforth  a   notable   spot    in   the   history   of 

"English  butterflies.      Camherwell  was  not  remarkable    for    market 

gardens  in  its  village  days,  but  rather  for  its  cow^s,  though  the 

"Bowyers  planted  Apple  orchards  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.    The 

•grounds  on  Grove  Hill,  which  belonged  to  Dr,  Lettson,  give  us  the 

"irst  link  between  Camherwell  and  horticulture.    Be\n%  a  prosperous 

-physician,  fond  also  of  botany,  he  took  land  here  and  devoted  his 

"inoD^y  to  the  collection  of  choice  exotics.    Also  he  erected  a  number 

of  rather  enrious  plant  houses,  so  that  gardeners  far  and  near  souKht 

'•out  Grove  Hill  owing  to  the  attractions  of   his  grounds.     Their 

-^pularity  was  increased  by  his  publication  of  a  descriptive  pamphlet 

in  quarto.    He  died  in  1815.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  Buchanan,  who 

started  a  nursery  about  that  date  at  Camherwell,  was  helped  by  Dr. 

T<9ttson,  his  ground  was  below  the  hill,  where  he  had  an  arboretum, 

which  one  of  the  old  journals  calls  an  **  arhnstrum,**  perhaps  a  printer's 

-^Brror,  not  weak  Latin  on  the  writer^s  part.   However,  his  establishment 

prospered,  he  took  as  pirtners  Messrs.  Oldrovd  and  Martden,  in  1835 ; 

~"Mr.  Fryer  took  possession,  and  Clarendon  Nursery,  for  so  it  is  called, 

-still  flourishes  in  Wvndham  Road,  on  limited  space  there  now,  but 

-filants  are  raised  eUewhere  away  from  the  crowded  streeti*.    Then  we 

-4iscoyer  in  a  nook  near  the  Green  there  is  a  small  nursery  belongiDg 

-to  Mr.  French  of  Wren  Road. 

No  wonder  the  market  gardens  of  Camherwell  had  to  go,  when 

-the  demand  for  houses  became  so  great  in  this  suburb,  but  we  have 

-a  notable  instance  here  of  one  being  roFcued  from  the  approaching!: 

"builder.    The  population  figures  are  startling  ;  from  55,000  in  1851 

nt  has  increased  to  about  253,000  at  the  present  date.    It  happened 

;;a8  in  other  suburbs,  the  market  gardeners  had  to  finish  up  by  growing 

-vegetables  not  too  tempting  or  portable  on  account  of  depredations, 

-puch   as  Cabbaeres,  Potatoes,  and  Rhubarb.    The  names  of  Martin, 

<joehawk,  and  Myatt  were  well  known  in  the  district,  and  wq  have 

"^wpt  in  memory  the  la.«t  of  these  by  the  recreation  ground  "  Myatt*8 

Fields,"  a  space  of  fourteen  acre?,  opened  in  May,  1889.    The  laying 

ont  cost  £9,000,  and  it  is  well  maintained  by  the  London  County 

•^  Council.     Much  of  it  is  garden,  but,  perhaps,  it  scarcely  rivals  the 

-  smaller  Camherwell  Green,  or  Park  in  miniature,  which  Ruskin  called 
Ihe  *' buttonhole  of  Camherwell."  This  two  acres  was  bought  and 
laid  out  by  subscription  during  the  spring  of  1857,  and  the  Vestry 

-  which  maintains  it  has  kept  the  flower-beds  so  well  supplied  with  a 
-variety  of  plants  suitable  to  each  season  that  the  commendation  is 
•  merited. 

Camherwell  Grove  looks  more  shady  than  it  did  fifty  years  ago,  as 
'-we  walk  up  its  slopes  to  the  higher  ground  of  Denmark  Hill.  Its  trees 
"^havo  been  hacked  about,  and  some  punctured  by  insects,  but  they 
'Thdd  io  their  sround  well,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  avenues  now 
'  ."xisting  near  London.  Amongst  the  lesser  open  spaces  of  Camherwell 
-we  doserve  several  squares  and  churchyards  kept  as  gardens,  but  not 
-111  accessible  to  the  public.  Brunswick  Square,  with  its  fine  shrub- 
'beries,  is  private;  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  has, 
'however,  taken   measures  for   free  admission  to  Addington  Square 

-  and  others.  St.  George's  churchyard,  of  an  acre  extent,  was  opened 
'by  Mrs.  Gladstone  in  June,  188B,  and  it  is  expected  the  larger  ground 
oif  S^  Giles's,  Camherwell,  will  shortly  be  thrown  open. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  referring  in  these  articles  to  the  West  End 

t^qnares,  and  expressed  regret  that  the  public  were  so  jealously  excluded 

*^rom  most  of  them.    Last  Bank  Holiday  I  read  that  some  philanthropic 

person,  out  of  kindness  to  the  poor  of  the  locality,  obtained  permission 

"  to  open  Russell  Square  for  the  day.     A  succession  of  teas  were  given 

in  a  large  tent,  various  games  provided,  a  distribution  of  prizes  taking 

-^  place  at  nine.     This  might  be  well  as  an  experiment,  but  I  am  afraid 

^the  trees  and-  plants  must  have  suffered  somewhat,  and  this  mode 

<  of  ritilising  a  square  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended   for  imitation. 

J.  11.  S.  C.  

GxPSOPHiLA  A^  A   Decorative  Material.— -Why  cannot  this 

catow  univerdally  used  flower  or  pUnt  be  neutralised  for  such  purposes 

-4ii  ^Parriey  in  the  case  of  regetable  collections  ?    No  judge  of  repute 

would  now  think  uf  disqualifjing  a  collection  of  saj  nine  distinct  vege- 

"tables  because  a  tenth  was  found  in  the  form  of  Parsley  bedding.    The 

same  rule  would  apply  to  the  use  of  the  Gypsophila,  allowing  it  to  be 

employed  at  the  will  of  the  eihibitor  for  purely  dressing  or  decorative 

purposes.    That  is  the  most  sensible  course  to  take.  Whilst  decorations  of 

-"that  nature  add  co:hing  of  value  to  exhibits  in  the  estimation  of  jndges, 

*thcy  do  assist  to  render  them  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the  show  visitor, 

d  that  merits  encoaragemcnt. — A.  D. 


LIVERPOOL      NOTES. 

Greenback,  Watertree. 

What  a  charming  old  garden  there  is  attached  to  the  above  resi- 
dence of  John  Brancker,  Esq.,  J. P.,  so  well  known  as  being  Chairman 
of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board.  1  was  quite  in  iguoranoe  as 
to  its  situation  until  I  was  hailed  by  the  respected  head  gardener,  Mr. 
Thos.  F«>ster,  who  hat  been  presidins;  here  for  the  past  twenty- two  years, 
find  is  io  addition  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association. 
On  entering  I  found  a  high  wall  surrounding  tbe  kitchen  garden,  frait 
trees  being  planted  next  the  path,  the  Apples  carrying  enormons  crops. 
Gooceberries,  Strawberries,  and  Currants  wer.*  also  good.  Apricots  on 
the  wall  were  laden  with  golden  fruit. 

Vegetables  of  all  descriptions  are  e? Idently  well  oared  for,  but  the 
charm  seemed  to  be  in  the«  herbsceous  plants,  which  occupied  every 
available  space,  and  are  planted  in  such  a  free  way  as  to  make  a  most 
imposing  display  and  show  their  great  value  for  decoration  or  cattioflr. 
Clematis  Jackmanni  in  bnsh  form  was  most  charming,  nnd  Olearia 
Haasti,  like  *'  snowy  sheen  "  In  the  sonliflrht.  At  the  foot  ot  a  Vine  border 
were  planted  several  rows  of  the  excellent  Raby  Castle  Carnation  ;  strong 
healthy  plants,  with  thousands  of  flowers.  Mr.  Foster  thinks  it  one  of 
the  best  for  cutting  purposes.  Huge  clumps  of  the  best  British  Ferns 
were  noted,  and  the  Rose  garden,  althungh  wanting  rain,  had  evidently 
been  a  sight,  with  autumn  buds  in  prominence. 

The  houses  are  for  tbe  most  part  of  the  old  style,  but  neyertheless 
useful  and  cleanly  kept  There  are  capital  Vanda  suavis  in  full  flower, 
and  Pancratium  fragrans.  Hnge  Eucbaris,  many  over  5  feet  in  diameter, 
were  lessons  of  thorough  oulture,  and  the  usual  array  of  greenhouse  plants 
were  well  represented.  Todeas  superba  and  pelluoida  and  the  KiUamey 
Fern  (Trichomanes  radicans)  were  objects  of  interest  Vines  are  very 
old,  but  the  orops  are  useful,  particularly  Muscats  and  Alicantes. 

The  pleasure  grounds  are  extensive,  and  contain  some  excellent 
specimen  trees,  whilst  the  large  natural  lake  lends  a  charm  to  the  other- 
wise picturesque  garden,  all  of  which  reflects  great  credit  on  Mr.  Foster 
and  his  assistants. 

Rose  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 

What  a  glorious  old  Rose  this  is,  and  we  may  almost  look  in  rain  for 
such  exquisitely  formed  buds,  or  anything  more  attractive  when  fully 
developed.  It  has  also  the  merit  of  possessing  the  most  delicate  perfume, 
whilst  the  flesh»tinted  flowers  are  so  real  as  to  compel  admiration.  A  few 
buds  plucked  from  a  plant  whioh  Mr.  Foster  informed  me  had  been  planted 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  which  was  seldom  out  of  bloom,  were  carried 
home  in  triumph,  and  equally  admired  by  all. 

Lord  Lathom  and  Horticulture. 

Lathom  House  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  horticultural  pro- 
ductions, lf>oth  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  who  so  admirably  fulfils 
the  position  of  chief  of  the  South  port  Parks,  and  of  Mr.  B.  Ashton  who 
now  has  charge.  It  becomes  a  double  pleasure,  therefore,  to  know  that 
the  present  respeoied  owner  intends  to  reside  here  more  and  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Countess  on  Saturday 
last  opened  theWesthead  Show,  and  the  Earl  said  in  responding  that  they 
returned  to  Lathom  House  after  a  sad  time,  but  tbeir  desire  was  to  spend 
the  greater  part  of  their  days  there,  and  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
pleasures  and  occupations  of  those  around  them.  The  cultivation  of  their 
gardens  was  a  pleasure,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  all  passers-by  who 
delighted  in  seeing  a  well-kept  garden. 

Ophiofogon  Jaburan  varieoata. 

Easily  grown  greenhouse  folisge  plants  are  as  welcome  alike  to  profes- 
sionals as  to  amateurs,  and  one  that  will  always  command  attention  is 
the  above,  which,  if  possessing  a  somewhat  uninviting  title,  is  of  very 
great  beiieflt,  the  long,  narrow,  recurving,  creamy  leaves  being  peculiarly 
adapted  for  grouping  purposes  in  whatever  position  they  are  placed. 

Well  grown  plants  look  most  effective  against  any  green  background, 
and  for  house  decoration  withstand  the  effects  of  gas  better  than  most 
plants.  In  a  too  rich  compost  the  plants  grow  rapidly,  but  do  not  attain 
the  pretty  appearanoe  of  habit  or  colouring  as  when  grown  in  poorer  soil. 
Too  much  beat  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  leaves  to  get  weaJtly,  a  tem- 
perature of  from  45°  to  50°,  in  which  we  grow  them,  suiting  to  a  nicety. 
Good  fibrous  loam,  with  leaf  mould  and  sand,  is  the  compost 

RUDBECKIA  purpurea. 

Is  there  any  special  difficulty  in  growing  the  variety  purpurea  that 
makes  its  absence  so  often  noted  from  many  collections  of  herbaceous 
plants  and  more  specially  from  stands  of  cut  flowers  ?  Nothing  for  full 
rich  tone  can  surpass  a  good  bunch  of  it,  the  crimson  purple  flowers, 
and  wondrous  disc  standing  almost  alone  in  their  beauty.  With  me  a 
small  piece  planted  in  a  sunny  position  has  made  good  progress,  but  the 
flowers  are  nothing  as  compared  to  some  seen  from  otner  districts,  yet 
they  have  been  appreciated.  Perhaps  Mr.  Arnott,  with  his  usual  kindness, 
will  oblige  with  a  line  as  to  the  best  methods  under  which  he  has  seen  them 
growing,  and  if  protection  is  required  during  severe  winters. — R.  P.  R. 


"  Familiar  Wild  Flowers."— This  work  is  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion,  and  it  is  more  than  maintaining  its  early  promise.  Parts 
21  and  22  contain  excellent  repreaentations  of  White  Water  Lily,  Marsh 
Mallow,  Golden  Rod,  Sea  Stock,  Thyme  and  Single  Headed  Cotton 
Grass,  Ox  Tongue,  Sand  Rocket  and  Bog  Pimpernel,  Traveller's  Joy, 
Soeezewort,  Black  Nightshade,  Columbine,  Rosebay,  Samphire,  Solomon's 
Seal,  Parsnip,  Arrowhead,  Bilberry,  Yellow  ^lelilot,  Milkwort  and  Dog 
Violet 
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PEACH  TREE  TRELLISES, 
irij  thirty  ye-ire  Bince  Mr.  T.  Challii  of  Wil 


nrly  B* 


It  ii 
Siliibory,  introdaced  the  Bi-stera  of  training  Peacli 
veil  u  Ute  Peach  liDusea  oa  perpenilicuUr  transrerdit  trclli; 
place  ol  the  ubuhI  longicujiniil  oner.  Thete  wora  arranged  in  piirt, 
G  iDchn  ■[«Tt,  nith  intervening sDaceilietnceu  [hsm  of  5  fei't  G  inches. 
BtlDg  placed  immediatelr  under  the  roof  r.fiern,  wbtch  affurded 
meaos  of  sapport,  thef  were  carii«d  acrosi  to  thi  pathwAT  nt  tlie 
buk,  oTer  which  they  formed  ao  arch,  to  the  back  nail,  tu  whicli  Ihey 
■cnaecored. 

The  chiel  object!  ia  view,  in  adopting  thiaajitrni,  nrerc  to  ii.cr«aae 
iba  Irwning  apace,  to  i;lve  freer  aco?sa  to  the  trnea,  and  a1>o  to  give 
iBiolemipled  light  t-)  the  treei  planted  oo  the  bick  wall.  Mauj  an<1 
great  were  the  objoctions  raised  agiinat  this  ryiteni  nt  Brst  by  friendly 
ciitici,  but  theae,  fortunately,  have  all  proTrd  groundless,  and  the 
tyttem  ia  t.ovi  oztensiTely  adopled  in  every  pait  of  the  country. 

When  Srst  planted,  the  usual  fan  form  of  trre  waa  chosen,  theae 
>an  plaotad  back  to  back,  one  tree  to  each  trellis,  and  the  time 
(nxufwd  to  coTor  each  trollia  was  about  six  joare.  Now.  however, 
lbs  nprtght  aordona  only  are  used,  three  maidon  trees  being  planted 
eqni'distSDt  on  each  trellii',  at  ah  lut  -'!  feet  apart. 

Instead  of  taking  lii  yearj,  the  ^bole  trellis  can  by  ihia  menus 
btaaaily  covered  in  three  jeara,  and  a  very  fair  crop  cnn  be  taken 
tlie  Grat  year  after  planting.  Ttaia  ia  nn  'mmense  gain  on  Iho  old 
method,  and  one  to  which  I  would  venture  to  direct  special  attention, 
u  hy  this  method  of  planting  and  training  not  only  cnn  a  greiter 
sumbtr  of  Tarieili<8  be  grown,  and  a  better  nuccession  of  truit  be 
Kcated,  bnt  the  fiuit  obtained  Iherefrom  ia  better  in  every  respect 
than  that  borne  by  the  Ian-trained  treei.— Visitoh. 


DEATH  OF  M.  HENRY  DE  VILMORIX. 

Many  who  bare  from  time  to  tiros  at  the  mtelingt  nF  the  Roval 
HorlJDulinral  Society  and  ifaa  r^unioni  oF  tlie  Bortioultural  Clob  met  (he 
dUtiocuiahed  Parliiin  horticnlturiit,  Jt.  Henry  d*  Vilmoris,  will  rrgrrt 
l4  bear  that  he  h»  been  lakcn  a«ay  whilst  iiill  In  the  very  prima 
nflita. 

Hanry  Lui^qne  da  Vilmorin  (if  MM.  VilmOTiQ,  Andrlrux,  Ic  Co.) 
*aithe  tOB  of  M.  Louis  LdrSqao  do  Viloiorio,  who,  with  others  of  the 
■uae  Family,  bare  been  promincBt  figures  in  French  Ilorliealture  for 
more  than  three  generations.  He  was  Blly-iix  years  oF  age.  In  IS6I, 
■ken  he  waa  only  eighteen,  he  entered  Iho  bailneis  atid  began  to  take  np 
The  Btndyof  borticaltura  and  agrloultare,  on  the  deoeaae  of  his  father, 
■boae  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  purtuit  of  theia  kindred  iciencea. 
b  1SS8  he  vliited  England  for  the  purpoM  oE  perfecting  himsell  Id 
lh«  lan|>aafe,  and  alio  in  order  to  make  himtelf  acquainted  with 
l^oas  English  edacalional  and  commercial  inHtitnttoni  which  had  a 
dinet  baariag  upon  the  aubjects  which  he  was  interested  in  promoting 
at  bcme,  both  th'-oretically  and  practically.  Thionghout  the  long 
baiiaesa  life  M.  Henry  da  yilmorin  not  only  found  time  to  travel, 
liil  also  to  organise  aucle ties,  and  to  mike  numerona  eoatributioni  and 
Haographa  tu  the  proixeding*  of  the  varioa*  agriouUaral  and  hurticuU 
tinl  lastitationi  of  which  he  waa  a  member.  Among  ihaie  rony  be 
nanlioned>'A  Study  of  Heredity  In  Vegetablea"  (1S70),  "  L;i  Mritlenri 
BI&>-(1B80),  "Exptricpents  in  Croiiing  Different  Cereals,"  oooiribu ted 
10  Ibe  Joarnal  of  the  Botaaio  Sociaty  of  France  (18S0),  "Syilematic 
Citslogne  of  Potatjea^ClSSB),  "Les  Piantas  PcUg6res  "  (18fl7),  *' Les 
Fltatesde  Grande  Cultnie." 'Flowers  of  the  Rifiira,"  which  appeared 
is  the  Joamal  of  the  Royal  Uortioullural  IJQciaty  of  this  country  in 
I ^  with  many  others,  including  annual  eontribuLiona  to  "Le  Bun 
Jir£ni«  "  duriog  a  space  of  thirty  year*. 

U.  Henry  de  Yilmorin  participated  also  in  the  Botanical  and  Horli- 
nltoral  Conferenoea  held  at  the  great  Frenoh  Eihibiliooa  of  IK  IS  and 
ISSD,  at  which  he  read  papera.  Ha  waa  alao  commisiioned  by  the 
CMidl  of  the  Society  of  Agricultnre  of  Franca  to  visit  the  L'nitfd 
Stales  to  inquire  into  the  oondiLions  of  the  grain  culture  an(f  ;rale 
prevailing  there,  and  was  iha  delegate  of  the  French  Government  to 
tbs  ]nt*rcational  Eahibitioa  at  SL  Petenburg  in  the  present  year.  In 
1^1  he  waa  appointed  Vice-President  of  the  Botanic  Society  of  France, 
udin  1689  aaeendad  to  the  Presidency.  He  was  the  Ural  Vico-Presidenc 
s(  "The  National  Society  of  French  Horticulture,' in  whose  journal  his 
'oahibationa  form   a  piomineni  and  regular  feature.      As  the  founder 


of  "The  Sooiaty  of  French  Agrioulturists  "  he  always  look  a  deep- 
Interest  in  their  proceedings,  and  oeonpied  himself  mnch  with  exp^rinenia- 
ia  their  liboralory  ngarding  qneations  connected  with  the  ferliliaatiou  oF 
cereal*.  He  made  also  frequent  communications  with  reference  to  the- 
ntiliaation  of  city  sewage,  the  nature  of  manures,  and  questions  relalias 
to  crapping. 

The  diilinetioni  conferred  upon  M.  Henry  de  Vilmorin  are  :too- 
nnmerons  to  mention.  Thoy  came  from  almost  every  Eiuapean'oountry 
— Prussia,  Italy,  Denmark,  Ruiiia,  Belgium,  and  others.  In  hi*  obt> 
land  be  had  been  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  since  1832.  Ih 
England  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Veitcb  Uamorial  medal.  Being  ^ 
floe  Eogliih  schoIaT,  and  commanding  a  good  colloquial  boulty  of- 
English,  he  was  mnch  at  home  with  ua.     Engliahmen  found  h'm|qnii«- 
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sympathetio,  whid  songaniallty  may  be  aoeonnted  Ibr  by  the  fact  that  b» 
was  not  only  a  fine  lingaist,  bit  a  man  of  broad  and  varied  eoHDrfr 
He  died  oa  the  SSrd  of  Angoat,  aad  was  bnried  laal  Saturday  at  Uaas^ 
Vorrlcres,  near  Paria. 


Cdltivation  op  Tukssolb.  —  The  "Kew  Bnlletin"  traoslata^ 
frtm  "Le  Petit  Journal"  the  following  aeoonnt  of  ihe  cultivation  efr 
Cbroaophora  (inetoria  at  Grand  Gallarguea  in  the  Department  of  Qard^ 
Soulh  France  :  — "  This  year's  harvest,  which  ha*  been  a  fairly  good  one, 
is  for  the  most  part  aa' usual  ahtoibed  by  Ihe  Dutch  cheese  industry. 
Our  soil  is  peouliarly  suited  to  the  culiivaiion  of  Chrozoptora  tinctoiiik 
(Croton  tinctorius  ;  Cnlan  det  Uiaturieri  or  Turnsole),  and  it  growa  w^th 
ua  even  in  a  wild  sUte.  Wlien  the  reaping  is  dona  onr  farmers  gather 
the  atems  and  leaves  togelhpr  and  place  them  in  small  heaps  on  the- 
ouukirta  of  the  village  to  ferment.  Fermenlalioa  brings  alioat  Iha 
chanj^a  necessary  for  tbs  development  of  the  fine  red  dye,  which  fer 
eenluries  has  been  employed  by  the  Dutch  cheese- makers.  Year  by  year 
for  several  centuries  has  a  Dutch  ahip  put  inio  Cttte  and  taken  off-» 
cargo  of  Ctoton  stems  and  leave*  prepared  as  just  desoHbed.  To  eive 
them  their  red  colour  the  cheese  manafecturera  of  Holland  wrap  their 
cheeses  in  the  Croton  leaves  and  take  them  out  the  red  balls,  which  are 
exported  the  whole  world  over.  Grand  Gallarguea  ia  thus  the  icurce  oF- 
the  red  of  the  Dutch  cheese."  The  "  Bulletio "  adds,  "A  little  of' 
Interest  may  be  added  to  the  above.  Not  until  ISOS  was  it  thowik 
clearly  ihat  Turnsole  could  be  cultivated  From  seed,  Belore  this  date,.. 
the  people  of  Qrand  Gallarguea,  wliioh,  then,  as  now,  was  the  centre  of 
Ihe  induBliy,  barfosted  their  ealira  ornp  from  wild  plants.  Year  by  year 
intbemon.hi  of  July,  August,  and  Saplember,  they  scattered  lhrougb> 
Iho  departmenti  of  the  South  of  France— Bouchea  du  RhCine,  Var,  Gard, 
Herault,  Fyrf  n^ea  orientalea  and  VaucI use— gathering  ihe  planta  whes». 
abundant,  and  fermenting  them  on  the  spot." 
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COUTESSE  DE  Nadaillac. 

The  flowcn  of  this  lovely  Bote  BWin  to  want  heat  to  bring  out 
their  boautiful  colouring,  nod  tha  wcond  crop  of  flowm  oov  open 
are  far  briKbtcr  in  tint  than  were  thoH  of  tbe  firBt.  The  deep 
apricot  ihadlng  at  the  base  of  tbe  petda  is  quite  dUt:Dct  from  that  of 
any  other  Taritty,  while  the  »hape  of  these  second  flowers  is  exquisite. 
They  are  naturally  not  so  full  aa  the  early  ones,  but  mtich  as  this 
may  detract  from  the  flowers  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  adds  to  their 
beauty.  Comtease  de  Nadaijlnc  may  be  selected  as  one  of  the  very 
finest  Teas,  and  when  eitsblisiieii  and  only  lightly  pruned,  it  is  very 
ft-ee  flowering. — H.  It.  R. 

Rosa  Wichueiana. 

This  Jnpnncse  Rose  la  esMulially  a  procumbent  or  creeping  plant, 
suitable  for  cloihing  Bunny  banks  or  mounds  where  a  quick -growing 
plant  U  requireil.  It  growa  with  great  rapidity  in  any  fairly  good  soil, 
And  will  socn  cover  a  large  apace  of  ground,  throwing  out  shoots  which 
attain  lo  a  leocth  of  15  to  20  feet  in  a  Heason.  The  flowers  open  in 
August  and  September,  are  pure  white  and  sweetly  scented,  and, 
thoii[ili  indiviilually  only  a  little  over  an  inch  across,  are  produced  in 
such  quantities  as  to  render  the  plant  extremely  attractive.  The 
blosaoma  have  a  splendid  setting  in  the  small  itark-erean  folisge,  which 
is  perhaps  tha  moat  glossy  of  any  hardy  plant,  shilling  aa  it  newly 
-varnish  «l. 

li.  Wicburiann  succeeds  best  in  a  sunny  position,  but  it  should  not 
cuffer  from  lack  of  moisture  at  any  time.  As  far  as  insect  peats  are 
-concerned,  it  may  occasionally  have  a  little  green  lly  on,  but  seldom 
«Q(iugh  to  (liafisure  it,  and  it  never  suffers  from  the  attacks  of  mildew. 
It  requires  very  little  pruning;  small  or  weakly  shoots  should  be 
thinned  out  1u  the  winier,  but  none  must  be  shortened  back. 

It  is  easily  propsgoted  by  cuttings  or  layers,  the  latter  for  pre- 
ference, as  ahoots  may  often  be  found  that  have  commenced  lo  root, 
more  especially  in  moist  places.  In  America  it  is  commonly  oal'ed  tbe 
"Memorial  Rose,"  from  the  fact  of  its  being  largely  used  for  planting 

Plants  in  Pots. 

Roses  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most  beautiful  flowarinp: 
shrubs  of  otir  gardens,  and  for  a  uamber  of  years  both  in  EoglaEd  and 
on  the  Continent  they  have  occupied  a  large  share  of  attention.  Who 
is  there  thtt  will  come  forward  and  deny  that  they  have  not.  a  slight 
"weakness,  if  1  may  term  it  so,  tor  Roses  F  At  rll  times  Roses  are 
«trikingly  beautiful,  but  more  particularly  so  during  the  sprins  and 
early  summer  months,  and  they  are  esnedally  valuable  for  the 
oinamentalion  of  the  consersaior)-,  and  I  know  of  no  more  pleasing 
4ight  than  that  of  a  houte  furnished  with  well-grown  specimens  benring 
luxurliint  foliage  and  well-formed  flowers.  Su  well  do  tliey  harmonise 
And  associate  with  other  apring  plants  that  it  is  of  t'neir  culture  in 
poi8  for  this  purpose,  as  welt  as  for  exhibition,  that  [  describe  the 
melhod  that  I  have  adopted  with  a  fair  auiount  of  success.  Creditable 
specimens  may  he  grown  by  any  cntliusiaet,  even  if  only  the  con- 
venience of  a  c;>ld  pit  is  afforded. 

Almost  every  Itose,  whether  Hybrid  Perpetual,  H.  China,  or  Tea, 
Joes  well  under  \>ni  ciillnre  ;  and  those  who  wish  to  procure  a  collection 
in  ilie  ahorteat  sjmce  of  time  would  do  well  to  go  lo  some  nursery  where 
this  favourite  is  made  a  specialty,  end  select  as  many  plants  as  means 
or  convenience  will  admit.  Now  and  during  September  will  be  a  very 
good  time  to  select  v:etl- established  plants  in  C  or  8-inch  pots,  and  such 
nay  he  purchased  at  reasonable  pries. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  rcceiring  them  from  the  nursery  examine 
the  roots,  for  it  may  be  fuund  that  many  o(  Ihem  will  bo  benefited  by 
a  shlit  into  10-inch  poty.  This  operation  will  also  enable  one  to 
ascertain  whether  tbe  drainage  is  in  good  order  or  not — a  point  that  is 
mint  essentisl.  for  tbe  Rose  is  very  impatient  of  stagnant  water  at  the 
roots.  The  following  sol  I  will  be  found  suitable  to  them  :^<Tood  etroo};, 
turfy  loam,  the  top  spit  from  an  old  pasture  throe  parts,  the  other  psrt 
«r  well-decorapused  cow  manure,  or  sheep  drop[iings  it  they  can  be 
procured  j  a  htlle  leaf  iKonId  and  a  sprinkling  of  bone  dust  may  he 
added  with  advantage.  Chop  and  mix  the  compost  well  together 
and  pot  firmly,  lakinR  care  that  the  plants  are  moist  at  the  rcots 
before  potting.  After  potting  place  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame, 
adiiiitling  plunty  of  air  by  lilting  the  lights,  and  on  all  favourable 
occasions  draw  ihcm  entirely  oGf.  It  is  not  warmth  that  is  required, 
but  a  place  of  shelter  from  tl>G  heavy  -mtumnal  rains  and  very  eevere 
frosts.  In  these  quarters  the  plants  may  remain  nntil  they  are 
started  into  growth. 

It  takes,  as  a  rule,  from  eight  to  eleyen  or  twelve  weeks  to  bring 


Botes  in  full  bloom  from  the  time  thev  ar°  atarted  :  and  if  wanted  to 
bloom  daring  May,  which  is  the  month  in  which  pot  Boaes  aro  usually 
exhibited,  the  first  week  in  March  will  be  found  early  enough  to 
start  them.  Soon  after  the  'um  of  the  new  year,  sny  early  in  Jannary, 
prune  awsy  all  weak  or  watery -growing  shoots,  end  shorten  the 
points  of  all  the  aboots,  moie  especially  such  as  ate  not  well  ripened; 
it  is  not,  however,  nece»ary  to  prune  as  bard  aa  one  vould  for  a  plant 
growing  out  of  doors. 

Have  a  ball  of  cord  or  some  other  tying  material  in  readiness  for 
training  the  plants.  Begin  by  placing  a  string  srcund  the  rim  of  each 
pot,  then  bring  gently  down  the  point  of  each  shoot  to  tbe  string; 
this  to  be  continued  nntil  all  the  Iwanebes  or  twigs  are  bent  back,  so 
that  they  may  be  likened  to  an  umbrella  turned  inside  ont.  This 
severe  training  or  bringing  down  of  the  branches  is  indispensable,  as  it 
regnlatea  the  aip  and  causes  each  shoot  to  break  right  hack,  which 
otherwise  would  not  be  the  case.  By  thus  trainine  a  foundation  ii 
laid  for  good  plants  in  future  years,  and  the  foliage  ia  made  lo  covet 
tbe  rima  of  the  pots.  Ibis  operation  must  be  done  very  gently,  as  too 
great  a  strain  ia  apt  to  break  tbe  ahoots. 

If  plants  are  not  wanted  to  bloom  until  May  (hey  can  be  atarted 
about  the  flrst  week  in  March  in  a  cold  pit  or  in  a  house  set  acart 
for  them,  and  must  be  encouraged  into  growth  by  keeping  close, 
and  syringing  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  lepid  water.  If  rain 
water  Is  not  procurable,  always  place  some  pots  of  water  in  tbe 
sun  to  prevent  that  sediment  which  is  so  often  found  on  the  foliage  of 
plants  after  tuing  hard  water.  Keep  the  plants  as  near  to  the  glass 
as  possible,  and  close  until  the  buda  besin  to  burst  atmngly.  As  the 
buds  begin  to  gain  strength  air  must  be  given  as  weather  permits. 
This  simple  work  requires  more  than  ordinary  csution,  ns  cold  currents 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  nnd  olten  during  March  we  have  strong 
bursts  of  sunshine  with  keen  cutting  winds.  The  young  ancf 
ti-nder  foliage  is  tinahls  to  hear  these  cold  draughts,  which  are  the 
cause,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  miidew.  This  pest  must  be  kept  in  check 
by  dusting  with  sulphur  on  its  first  appearance,  or  it  will  possibly 
spread  ail  over  the  plants;  so  again  1  say,  carefully  avcud  sU  cold 
currents,  and  close  early  to  husband  the  natural  heal.  Id  the  morning 
you  will  bo  rewarded  by  finding  the  edges  of  the  leaves  coiered  with 
beads  of  dew,  and  the  plants  bearing  a  fresh  and  thriving  appesrance. 

When  growth  has  commenced  tbe  anxioua  grower  will  have  to 
keep  more  than  an  onlinsry  look  out  for  that  worst  of  all  pesta  to  tbe 
rosarian,  the  Rote  m.-ipgot,  which  coils  itself  in  the  half-expanded 
leaves,  and  if  not  detected  drills  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  flower 
buds,  which  have  to  be  picked  off;  besides,  the  foliage  will  pretenta 
riddled  and  unsightly  apriearance.  Wherever  a  curl  appfars  there  the 
enemy  will  be  found  lurking,  and  n  simple  presnure  between  ihe  lore- 
finzer  and  thumb  will  foou  rettle  him.  Green  fly  will  also  be  found 
to  put  in  on  sppeaiance  at  this  stage,  and  the  syrinffe  or  a  smoking  or 
<wu  n-ith  tobEcw  must  be  reB:>rted  to.  I  have  invariably  found  as  the 
plants  pained  strength  that  a  good  wash  at  times  from  a  tolerably 
coarse  rose  w-atering  can  was  more  eCTactual  than  syringing, — RosabIas. 
(To  be  GDDtiaued.) 


POINTS  IN  THE  PARKS. 

The  month  ol  August  is  asuallj  considered  the  Iwst  period  for  riaithig 
the  Iiondon  pirhs,  at  leail  lo  the  eathuiiulie  gardener  bent  on  acqulrJiR 
the  litest  idea  in  summer  plinticr.  or  bedding  ss  it  ia  mere  e^minonly 
called.  And  wbere  eonld  one  find  luch  Kammer  bedding,  aa  tha  public  U 
London,  aye  and  the  country  toi.  enjnj  ' 

It  wai  on  a  close  iultry  day  Ihul  1  started  on  my  rounds,  reaching 
Balieraeit  Park  somewhat  early.  It  is  well  known  thai  h^renae  irei  inb- 
tropii-al  bciiding  to  pvrfectiun.  and  this  year  tbe  oapablc  superlntcDdent, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Coppln,  fally  maiotaini  the  bf  at  Irsdiiions  of  Ihe  park. 

1  have,  hovcver,  no  iQlenlion  of  giving  a  general  description  of  eieh 
pnrk,  bul  rather  lo  select  a  lew  ol  the  most  attrac rive  bids.  A  laifs 
circular  bed  linl  secured  my  nolice.  It  >■»  tilled  niib  large  Irv-learsd 
Pelorgoniumi  in  a  variety  of  colours,  in  full  beautj-.  wiib  tall  sludiid 
Puchaist  as  "  dot  "  plants  lonards  the  centre  ;  dark  Betiolropea  formed 
abrriod  hand,  while  theedgingconiiated  of  dark  AlleroaTither*.  InanatbeT 
bed  dwarf  I.aDtanls  Bt  once  arretted  my  attention  :  ihe  bright  eolonrs, 
combined  wilb  the  dark  green  healthy  faliage,  slampa  it  as  a  most  lEFec- 
live  plartfor  ihii  parpoae.  Tlie  groundwork  and  edging  were  dsrk  blM 
Lobelia.     Tbia  ia  a  bed  that  mi^ht  veil  be  imitated  lo  good  purpose. 

A  bed  after  Batlersea's  own  heart  rexl  warrsnls  nolice,  in  wbieh 
carpet  bedding  plays  an  efleclivo  part.  Tab  ptanit  of  Cordjliae 
■usiralia,  with  tptcimen  planrs  of  Aiplenium  bnlbilerum  and  bri|ht 
Cnleittea  formed  the  lop  o<  Ibo  bed  aa  it  were,  while  besutifnlty  colonrsd 
Acalypbai  wera  dotledbeie  nnd  Iheie.  The  (trourdwoik  was  filled 
in  with  a  raiaed  carpet  deaiRn.  which  did  not  remind  ote  of  the  Brnsieis 
carpel  at  home.  Another  happy  combination  was  formed  by  a  bed  of 
I'andanuB  Veilchi,  with  Acaljphaa  and  variona  aucculenta  worked  in 
bctwieo,  while  the  carpet  flaorint;  caieJuaL  sufficient  colour  to  (be  ides. 

Zes  jsponicB  variegala  conlribuied  to  another  bed  a  eapilsl  effect. 
The  plants  were  tall  jet  well  coloured.  Large  Heliolropei  aaiialfd,  with 
their  delicate  colour,  while  silver  edgsd  PelargODloma  and  blue  I»beUa 
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eoaplcled  tha  diiplaT  which  wu  noit  effeoliTv.  Tt  would  be  hnrdtj 
fUrtapui  thii  beantiral  puk  without  rrference  to  th«  ftTKlld  effect  pro- 
dooed  ttj  tha  iplaiidid  PumB  in  *>mtj',  Mniai,  Bimbooi,  and  Pens  tbat 
•re  ao  aifltctirelj  diipbyed. 

JoamayiDg  next  to  Hyde  Park  odo  b*coiii«i  at  once  cog;niiuit  ot  the 
Tidnitj  of  tnahion,  ai  repreMiiled  not  omly  by  Ihe  ridtora  one  meela  but 
b;  the  itjle  of  the  park  itself.  Everything  la  of  the  moat  reSoed  order. 
Mid  in  the  aammer  beddi^ig  tfaia  ia  rer;  apparent,  though  aome  of  the 
laleat    efforta  in  employing  new   planti  did  not    atrlke  me  aa   being 

Hera  aitWD  the  Ivy-leefed  FrlargoBiam  ii  doing  eood  Mrrice,  and  ai 
•mployed  Uie  planti  are  excellent  for  the  purpose.  The  lar){e  ipeoimena 
entirely  do  a*ay  with  tha  iquatty  appaanoco  they  aometimei  preaeet. 
A  prvltj  bed  wai  compofeil  of  giant  plant)  of  SouTenlr  do  Chaa  Tamer, 
FBchiia  fnlgMi  with  ila  grand  foliage,  tall  Fucbaimi,  Calceolaria 
araplexieanlii,  with  Afriean  and  French  Harigolda  edged  with  bioad 
bla^iof  Leaeophyton  Browni  and  Alternanth-.ra.  It  read*  ft  itiange 
oonbination,  but  it  i*  most  aSeoiive. 

In  a  targe  oblong  bed  we  meet  a  lomewhal  limilar  arrangement, 
thmti^  onmpoKd  of  dilTarent  planti.  Aoalypha  margioata,  wUh  Ity- 
lesTcd  Pelargoninma,  Cannai,  itandatd  Fuehiiai.  aammer-flowrring 
Chryflanthemnmi.  The  pretiy  little  Cuphea  platycentra,  Coreopais 
aneeolaMt  wiih  a  deep  border  oF  Aniennaria.  tomenloia,  in  which  plant* 
of  Pelnrgaoiam  Black  VcaoTlaa  were  dotted  at  iaterraU,  formed  tbe 
Bonbinalfon. 

Prooaeding,  the  next  bed  to  take  the  eye  was  one  nf  dark  Heliolropea 
of  the  tall  pjramidal  type,  with  Mn,  G.  Bundle  Fuchala*  of  similar 
•tabire ;  pilchei  nr  alniteri  nf  bright  Mantbreliaa  were  dotted  in  at 
■BWrvala.  The  editing  waa  Atternantbcra.  A  pair  of  large  carpet  beda 
wer*  bright  and  effectiTe,  bat  ai  they  are  difficult  to  daaoriba  without  a 
pikn  I  muat  paaa  ihem  with  tbe  mere  mentiou. 

A  bad  of  scarlet  Brgonia  aecdlingi,  in  which  planta  of  GreTiIlea 
robnatn  were  dotted,  attraclad  my  attention,  for  it  waa  the  only  initance 
IhroagboDt  n>r  tour  wbere  I  saw  tbe  tub-TOoa  Begonbi  at  all  happy  or 
eT«i  pmenlable,  Tbe  dark  blue  edging  of  Lobelia  and  groundwork  of 
golden  Creeping  Jenny  were  very  pleatins.  A  pretty  bed  wa*  composed 
of  rather  tail  planti  of  Eucaljptui  Gnnni,  MoJopoiparmum  cicnlarlum 
with  Fern-like  foliage,  dwarf  Cook loomb*  to  lend  oolour,  with  a  Scoring  of 
AltemnDthera. 

In  ipitc  of  all  tbii  modem  bedding  an  odd  bed  of  bright "  Geraninma  " 
here  sod  there  bad  n  wonderfully  pleuing  effect.  Tbe  rivld  icarlrts 
tkrown  down  on  the  broad  expanaee  of  graia  filled  the  liaitorg  with 
■dvir^on.  The  apfcimen  flowering  plants  ao  freely  naed  in  thi*  park, 
•neh  >«  bine  and  while  Plumbago*,  tall  Fuchaiaa,  giant  Pelarsoniuma, 
Haliotropef,  BougainTilieai,  and  many  other*  form  quite  a  feature,  wbich 
ught  be  copied  in  priTate  gardens  with  adrkntage^ — ACouhtRv.Visitob 


National  Chbtsanthejiitii  Society. 

The  Ezrcutive  Committee  of  this  Society  held  a  meeting  on 
Uonday  eTening  lut  at  Carr's  Keitaurant,  Strand,  Mr,  P.  Waterer 
being  in  tbe  ch^.  The  usual  prelimiDarieE  of  readiu^  tbe  minutes 
and  conetpondenco  havint;  daly  receiTed  attention,  the  Secretary 
called  attemion  to  the  fact  tbat  the  Siiciety  hid  since  its  Inst  meeting 
lost  seTBral  of  ila  ineinbeni  by  death,  viz.,  Messrs.  George  Fry,  T.  W. 
(iirdlcBtonc,  and  J.  T.  Saltmarsb.  Tlie  Foreif^D  Secretary,  Ur.  lUrnian 
Fajne,  also  reported  the  deaib  of  Mr.  Henry  L.  do  Vilmorin,  who  was 
one  of  the  honorary  Fellows  of  the  N.C.S. 

Tbo  SecTBtary  announced  that  Mr.  Taylor's  audit  of  varieties 
&bowD  at  tbe  November  Exhibition  waa  not  completed  in  time  for 
pablication  in  the  schedule,  but  that  the  Q^ures  in  comparison  with 
thoK  of  the  previaoH  year  might  prove  interesting,  and  were  as 
nnder.    In  the  cut  bloom  classes  the  numbers  vrere : — 


Jipineae     1737  ii 

Incurved     ...         _.       630 

Reflezed 

Pompons 


Singles 


2&4 
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Tulal     ...     2805  Total     ...    2958 

Mr.  Howo  waa  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  Schedule  Sub-Committee' 
and  Mr,  W.  J.  Godfrey  to  one  on  ihe  Classification  Committee,  in 
place  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  wbo  resigned.  The  Floral  Committee  sub- 
mitted a  leport  consisliDg  of  several  alterations  in  its  regulations,  and 
a  atatement  was  also  mads  respecting  the  Society's  new  medal,  wbich 
it  wan  hoped  would  he  readv  shortly. 

The  annuAl  dinner  was  left  in  the  bands  ofa  small  Sub- Committee, 
eonsisting  of  Mr.  H.  Taylor,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Moorman. 

The  Bideford  Horticultural  Society,  the  Southend  Chrysan  them  urn 


Sodsty,  and  tbo  Wellingborou;(h  Chrysanthemum  Sacioty  were 
admitted  in  affiliatioD ;  and  the  roll  of  membarahip  was  iocreaaed  liy 
the  election  of  thirty  new  Fellows  and  members. 

In  view  of  tie  meetiog  next  month  of  iha  horticultural  section  if 
the  Bri^h  Commission  of  tbe  Paris  laternational  Exhibition  of  1900, 
it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  P.  Waterer  and  Mr,  C.  Harman  Payne  bo 
elected  as  delegates  to  represent  the  N.C.S.  on  that  occauon. 

Fnuars  on  CHBYBAUTHEMnHa, 
From  all  quarters  comes  the  cry,  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
matUr  with  my  Munw  ?  If  I  were  of  a  nervous  diKposiiioi  I  should 
feel  fungus  creeping  all  over  me,  for  I  have  bad  enough  sent  by  post 
lately  to  8upr>ly  all  Ennland,  let  alone  our  little  stock.  (Jeaetally  the 
request  is.  What  can  I  do  to  stop  it  P  As  I  have  repeatedly  said. 
paraffin  is  the  best  prevenlive,  and  if  it  coat  aguinea  a  pint  it  woiiM 
be  thought  more  of  (as  an  iaseoticide)  than  it  is.  It  must  be  used 
carefully,  at  tlie  rate  of  not  more  than  a  wineglassful  to  2  galbns  of 
water,  and  be  kept  thoroughly  ajitaw-d,  when  its  value  will  aoon  b» 
recognised. — W.  Wells. 

DlBBCDDISfl  Chbtthanthemitms. 

CoLTiVATOBS  of  the  Chrysanthemum  might  safely  be  divided  into- 
{wo  olasMS:  the  one  grows  for  cutting  and  decoration,  the  other  for 
eihibiting.  Some  of  the  former  are  very  careless  in  many  respeotn' 
iu  relation  to  disbudding,  while  the  latter  la  and  must  be  most  anxiouu 
and  careful,  aa  upon  this  depends  to  n  large  extent  the  succeai  of  hi» 
labour.  The  two  hnve  in  view  very  dissimilar  objects,  and  follow  two 
distinct  systems  of  cultivation.  In  gardens  where  these  antumri 
flowers  are  grown  little  or  no  hoed  ia  given  to  disbudding,  or  it  i* 
carelessly  performed,  and  peihapa  at  a  stage  wh?n  the  plaate  would 
receive  no  benefit  from  Ihe  operation. 

Chrysanthemum  cultivation  has  increased  considerably  during  the 
past  few  years,  neverthetesa  the  plants  are  only  paorly  grown  in  many 
establishments.  If  these  growers  would  follow  in  aome  details  the- 
system  pursued  by  eihibitors  they  would  profit  considerably.  Dis- 
budding to  a  certain  extent  is  aa  necessary  when  growing  for  decora- 
tion a^  for  exhibition,  only  the  former  need  not  disbud  so  severely 
and  devote  all  the  energy  and  strength  of  the  plant  to  the  production 
of  one  or  two  blooms.  The  exhibitor  desires  size  as  well  as  othtr 
qualities,  and  the  strength  of  the  plant  must  be  concentrmed,  therefore 
careful  and  judicious  disbuddina  i«  necessary.  It  is  equally  so  with- 
the  other  if  he  require  a  good  buah  cairyin?  a  number  of  flowers.  It 
must  be  early  decided  how  mnny  shoots  ihe  plant  is  to  carry,  pinohing 
the  points  out  of  the  shoots  in  its  early  stages  until  the  required 
nuMiber  are  formsd,  say  from  six  to  twelve,  or  as  many  more  as  the 
cultivator  considers  essential.  These  shoots  must  be  allowed  to  extend, 
and  all  side  growiha  from  tbe  axils  of  the  leaves  be  removed  as  they 
appear  as  well  as  suciers.  When  the  plant  has  one  or  two  staraB 
they  often  show  a  bud  during  the  month  of  May;  this  must  he- 
removed.  . 

The  month  of  July  ia  rather  a  critical  stage,  and  many,  esiwcially 
beginne.-s,  for  whom  these  notes  are  intended,  fail  to  produce  fine- 
flowers.  The  plAUU  during  that  month  show  what  ia  known  to 
Chrysanthemum  growera  aa  the  July  bnd.  This  bud  is  useless. 
Chrysanlhemura  experts  glancing  thrcuah  the  plants  about  that 
season  of  thn  year  quickly  form  an  idea  if  they  are  tight  for  producing 
good  blooms  provided  all  goes  well  afterwards.  When  the  bud 
alluded  to  is  appearins  the  points  of  the  shoots  should  at  once  te 
removed,  and  all  the  side  sboois  except  the  most  promising  one,  which 
should  t«  encouraged. 

If  the  plants  have  not  sufficient  shoots  they  can  form  two  or 
three  shoots  from  this  bud  to  flower  eventually  on  the  crown  bud, 
which  is  the  neit  that  appears.  Kemove  the  three  shoots  that  woiiW 
spring  from  beneath  and  grow  some  6  or  more  iochea  in  length,  and 
then  form  other  buda,  which  are  known  as  the  terminal  bud.  If  tb» 
flowers  are  taken  from  this  bud  the  centre  ono  must  be  selected,  and 
the  small  buda  aarroundiog  it  must  be  removed. 

When  growing  tbe  plant-with  one  or  two  stems  (incurved  varteties 
are  alluded  to),  it  is  not  always  wise  to  select  the  crown  bud  as 
recommended  by  many.  If  the  plants  are  very  strong  and  the- 
varieties  inclined  to  be  coarse,  and  the  crown  bud  is  selected,  the 
flowers  are  sure  to  be  coarse,  or  what  has  been  termed  overgrown. 
Some  may  be  ready  to  conteit  this  point  and  assert  that  the  crown 
bud  produces  the  iSneat  flowers.  I  am  willing  to  grant  that  niany 
fine  well-sliaped  flowers  are  produced  from  the  crown  bud  of  tbe  Mrs. 
George  Rundie  type,  but  it  will  with  many  other  varieties  produce 
deformed,  ragged,  and  worthless  blooms.  An  intimate  knowledge  of 
tbe  plant*  and  whether  the  blooms  they  produce  are  liable  to  be 
coarse  ornaturaliycomB  ^tell-ahaped  is  requisite  in  attaining  Buccessful 
results.  The  cultivator  should  also  grow  the  same  variety  m  both 
ways,  and  then  note  the  difference.  It  is  difficult  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  operations  connected  with  gardening,  to  lay  down  minute  rii lea 
for  guidencp,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  experience  and  intelligent 
observation. — Peactic  b. 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE.— GRAFTED  POTATOES. 

Mb.  a,  W.  Sutton  aent  up  to  tbe  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on 

.^August  1 5tb.  some  fpecimens  of  tbe  haulin  and  tuberi  or  Tariooii  Potatoes 

^pon  which  he  had  been  experimenting.     Unfortunately  the  Committee 

^^•8  not  sitting,  bat  the  ipeciment  were  examined,  and  the  following  notes 

-are  placed  on  record.    It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Sutton,  on  January 

^Ist,  1899,  exhibited  numerous  tubers,  the  character  of  which  appeared  to 

iiave  been  modified  in  consequence  oF  the  plants  from  which  they  were 

irrown  having  been  grafred  with  Tomatoeii,  &p.  The  plants  now  eshibited 

•«how  that  the  modifications  alluded  to  were  not  confined  to  the  tubers 

«looe,  hat  were  noticeable  in  the  plants  frenerally,  and  that  there  had 

4>ee«  no  rerersion  to  the  original  form.    The  specimens  exhibited  were 

<\m  foUowinsr  :— 

Na  1. — Potato  ''Victoria,"  typical  plant,  showing  normal  growth  and 
fproduce. 

No.  2. — Plant  grown  from  tubers  which  were  the  result  of  graftins:  in 
1S95,  Tomato  "Maincrop*  on  Potato  **  Victoria.'*  Esch  year  since  1895 
<«crop  has  been  grown  and  tnbers  saved  (resu1tin;r  from  this  graft). 

Notes  —All  the  plants  in  thi*  row  are  alike,  but  the  growth  is  only 
^boui  one-third  the  hoif(ht   of  No.  1,  and  the  tabers  few  and  small. 

•  '^ Haulm  much  dwarfed  ard  produce  diminished,  form  of  leaf  not  altered.] 

No.  3.^ A  similar  experiment  to  last,  except  that  In  1S95  another 
^^ariety  of  Toroato-^yiz.,  8otton*s  ••Perfection."  was  grafted  on  to 
•^•Victoria"  Potato. 

NoTFS. — All  the  plants  in  this  trial  are  also  very  uniform,  exsctly 
<<^orre8poodiog  with  one  another,  bat  they  are  rather  stronerer  than 
T  JNo.  2,  and  more  bnshy,  and  yet  quite  distinct  from  No.  1.  iV.^,— No.  3 
is  the  produce  of  one  set  only. 

Na  4. — A  similar  experiment  to  Nos.  2  and  3,  but  in  this  case, 
"snstead  of  ft  Tomato,  the  common  gnrden  weed,  Solanum  nigrum, 
'- whiefa  produces  seed-berries  so  plentifully,  was  grafted  on  the  Potato 
-**  Victoria,"  in  1895. 

Notes. — The  plants  in  this  row  correspond  more  nearly  to  those  in 
'No.  1,  hut  whereas  in  neither  No.  1,  2,  nor  3.  are  there  any  seed- 
4Mrries,  in  this  row  (No.  4)  the  plants  produce  seed-berries  abundantly. 

Three  plans  of  No.  4  are  pent  to  show  its  seed  bearing  tendenc}'. 
^  yiR— It  will  be  seen  that  the  tubers  vary  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  of 
"^o.  1  (this  was  the  case  also  when  bho^n  in  January  last).-*A.  W.  S. 

[Victoria  foliage  unaltered  ;  haulms  t>eur  numerous  berries  of  the  size 
-of  marbles.— Ed.  ]  ^ 

A  very  similar  experiment  was  made  in  1895  with  another  Potato, 
'^atton's  •'Supreme,"  the  character  and  constitution  of  which  appears  to 
'f^ave  been  modified  by  Tomato  grafts  just  in  the  same  way  as  Victoria 
^  faPotato  was. 

No.  5. — Typical  plant  of  Potato  "  Supreme." 

Na  6. — Plant  grown  from  tubers  which  were  the  result  of  eraftins:,  in 
1895,  Tomato  "Ham  Green  Favourite"  on  Potato  "Supreme."  Each 
3'«ar  sioee  1895  a  orop  has  been  gro«n  and  tub«rs  saved  (resulting  from 
^is  graft),  as  in  the  case  of  plant*  Noii.  2  and  3. 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  also  the  plants  are  much  dwarfer,  though  the 
^tubers  do  not  differ  much,  except  in  their  smaller  size. 

Axillary  Tu^yers, — No.  7. — An  interesting  experiment  was  mndpin  ISl'o, 
«8  follows  ;--Tomato  Earliest  of  All  was  grafred  with  Potato  Woodstock 
*4Ividney.  The  Potato  foliage  produced  axillary  tubers,  nourished,  of 
<o«rse,  by  the  Tomato  roots.  The  axillary  tol^rs  were  planted,  snd  a 
-erop  has  since  been  grown  annuuUy.  No.  7  representn  the  ordinary 
^^lant  of  Potato  Woodstock  Kidney.  *  No.  8  rep  esents  the  plants  grown 
from  the  axillary  tabers  of  1895  and  successive  years. 

Notes. — Perhaps  No.  8  is  stronger  and  taller,  and  more  upright  in 

'    icrowth,  but  there  is  no  very  marked  difference  <etween  tbe  tw     as 

-  •regards  foliage  ;  the  tabers  of  No.  8,  however,  are  very  poor  in  every 

-^ay,  and  very  few  in  number,  and  the  qaahtily  of  fibroui  rcols  relatively 

4arge.— A.  W.  8 

DEILL  HALL.— August  29th. 

The  Exhibition  on  Tuesday  was  smaller  than  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  of  late,  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  holiday  season. 
Orchids,  as  is  generally  the  case  at  this  season  of  the  year,  were  few  in 
numbers,  as  were  fruits  and  ve;^etables.    Flowers  were  diversified  and 
•"«ameroas. 

Fbuit  Committee.— Present:  Phillip  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
-with  Messrs.  J.  Cheal.  J.  H.  Veitch,  M.  Gleeson,  W.  Pope.  A.  Dean, 
S.    Mortimer,    W.    Farr,    W.     Bates,    W.  J.    Empson,  F.   Q.    Lane, 
^  O.  Reynolds.  G.  Norman,  and  G.  Bunyard. 

Messrs.  Harrison  k  Son,  Leicester,  arranged  a  collection  of  Onions, 

•  t:omprising    three    dozen  varieties.      This   exhibit    was    instructive  as 
facilitating  comparison  of  the  different  varieties,  sll  of  which  were  well 

vgrown  and  of  typical  form.  Some  of  the  best  were  Banbury  Cross,  The 
.Aristocrat,  Excelsior,  Ailsa  Craijr,  Straw  Yellow  (an  attractive  flat  var'ety 
of  considerable  weight),  Prizetaker,  Crimson  King,  Bedfordshire  Cham- 
pion (true  stock  and  ezcellent),  Danvers  Yellow,  Blood  Krd,  White 
Lisbon,  with  the  customarily  autumn  Onions  from  spring-sown  seeds 
<silver  Banksian  medal). 

Messrs.  O.  Bun  vard  &  Co..  Maidstone,  exhibited  beautiful  examples 
of  Apple  Lady  Sudeley,  and  Pear  Jargonelle,  with  the  Japanese  Wine- 
t>erry  (Rubus  phcenlculasius).  and  jam  made  from  it.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons  sent  Irom  Crawley  Tomato  CheaFs  Prolific,  and  Mr.  H.  Broom, 
New  Barnet,  fruit  of  a  Tomato  called  Chemin  Rouge,  bat  which  more 

ycsesembled  Frogmore  Selected. 


Mr.  W.  ^titchell.  Fsrnham  Royal.  Slough,  stsged  a  dish  of  Nats,  alio 
a  dish  of  well  i^rown  BlacVbrrriea.  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Son.  Leicester, 
exhibited  fruits  and  fruiting  branches  of  the  Strawbr rry-Rsspberry.  Tbe 
fruits  were  bright,  but  flavr.urleis.  Mr.  R.  Fife.  Orpington,  sent  two  pots 
of  jam  made  of  vellow  and  red  Tomatoef.  Mr.  W.  Cross,  Wisbech,  airain 
sent  the  Apple  Early  Victoria,  which  ha«  been  deccril>ed  before  in  these 
column*.  Mr.  J.  Kicombe.  The  Grove,  Penthnrst,  -xhibited  a  number  of 
diseased  and  scaiiby  Potatoes,  those  grown  in  burnt  garden  refuse  and 
soot  being  the  cleanest  samples. 

Floral  Committee.— Prrsrnt :  W.  Marshsll.  Esq.  (in  the  chair); 
with  Messrs.  K.  Dean,  W.  Howe,  J.  Hudson,  C  J.  Salter.  C.  £.  Pearson, 
W.  Rain,  F.  D.  Pawle,  J.  Walker,  G.  Gordon,  £.  H.  Jenkini,  and  £.  T. 
Cook. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dytnn'ii  Lane  Nurseries.  Upner  Edmnnt«n.  con- 
tributed a  v«ry  pleasi'nsr  tabli>  of  plant*.  Th^re  were  pyramids  of 
Acalypha  hicpida  f  Sander  ).  Abutilon  Gulden  Fleece,  with  nomerons 
plants  of  Campanula  isophylls,  white  and  liisc,  BAuvardiaa.  Ferns,  and 
Selac;inellas  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Meft<rs.  J.  Veiteh  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
CbeUes,  i»ere  represented  by  a  group  of  New  Zealand  plants,  amonicst 
which  Pittotporum  Buchant,  P.  tenu>folium.  P.  rigidum,  P.  eugenioides, 
P.  Ralphi,  P.  Mayi,  01<*aiia  mummularifolia,  Alectryon  ezcelsom, 
Plagianthns  betulinus,  Melaleuca  ericaefolia,  Aciphylla  squarross, 
Senrcios  Greyi,  rotund ifoli as,  and  compactas,  with  Olearia  moschata 
were  noticed. 

Rofes  formed  the  bulk  of  the  exhibit  arranged  by  Measra.  Psnl  and 
Son,  Old  Nurseriep,  Che«hunt.  Con«idering  the  weather  that  we  have 
experienced  the  blooms  were  of  good  aubitance  and  bright  cnlour.  Some 
of  the  best  were  Charlps  Lefebvre,  Mra.  W.  J.  Grant.  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Maman  Cochet,  Mni.  J.  Laing,  and  Caroline  Testout  The  same 
6rm  sent  also  bunches  of  Hibivcas,  with  handsome  sprays  of  Koelrenteria 
panicalata,nnd  a  spike  of  the  Water  Hyscimh  (Pcntedoria  excelsa),  the 
plant  that  is  csu«infl:  such  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  in  some  of  the 
American  rivers  (silver  Fl»ra  medal).  Me^rs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Alhans, 
staged  Acalypha  hispida  (Sanderi),  Aerides  'Lawrenciaa,  D'pladenia 
atropurpurea,  and  D  ndrobium  formosum  giganteum. 

Messrs.  Birr  ft  Son«,  Covent  Garden,  staged  an  exhibit  of  hardy 
flowers  which  were  somewhat  too  sparsely  displayed.  The  chief  items 
were  Tritomas  in  vsrietv.  Phloxes.  G^illsrdiap,  Liliums,  and  Pompon 
Dahlias  (s'lvrr  Banksian'  medal)  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd ,  Tottenham, 
showed  a  woll  displayed  exhibit  of  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias  disposed 
with  a  vsfiety  of  hardy  fl>wers,  also  a  collection  of  Ccoinas.  The  chief 
Cactus  varieties  were  Empress  of  Austria,  a  crlmson*red  with  a  true 
petal :  Magnificent,  Mr".  Wilnon  Nohle.  (y«>l.  Wilson,  Britannia,  snd 
Counters  ot  Lonsdale.  The  be«t  of  the  Pnropon«  were  Man,  Tommy 
Keifh,  Gertie  Fria^el,  Flt»rM.  and  Lnnie  Mawn*.  The  Cannes  comprised 
such  varieties  a«  Ooeanns.  Admiral  Avellun,  Campsn'a,  Progression,  and 
Austria  (silver  Flora  m^diil). 

A  msgnifl'^ent  collection  of  Nepenthes  was  ata^ed  by  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  beautifully  diaplayed  in  a  bed  of 
Adiantums.  The  Nepenthca  were  N.  bicalcarata,  N.  Ma«tersiana,  bearing 
nearly  thirty  spl'»ndid  pitchers,  X.  CheUont,  with  its  enormous  pitchers, 
N.  Hookeriana.  N.  mixta.  N.  Moresnise.  a  eharmincr  plant;  the  well 
known  N.  Raffleaiana,  N  Burkei.  The  red  variety  of  N.  Mast«rsisnawas 
e'CRllent,  while  the  giant  form^  of  N.  ra'*xta  asn^uinea  attracted  consider- 
able sttention.  The  lighter  form,  N.  Ainer'cana,  contrasted  well  with  the 
darker  form.  A  well  known  example  of  N.  D  i'k«oni  waa  noteworthy, 
as  were  good  plants  of  N.  forinosa,  and  N.  intirmedia  (silver-gilt  Flora 
medal). 

Messrs.  Wills  k  Segar.  South  Kensington,  arranged  a  table  of 
foliage  plants  most  efifectivelv  ;  the  subjects  employed.  Aloi^asias  Sedeni, 
areyrea,  Mortfontainensis,  Smderiana,  Thibautiana  and  Watsoni  were 
particularly  attractive,  as  were  groups  of  Aralia  Vfitchi  and  Phryniam 
variegatum.  Crotons  and  Dracsena  Goldieana  formed  the  striking  features, 
whi'e  the  specimen  Palms,  Stevensonia  grandifolia,  Licualia  grandis,  and 
Martinezia  caryotaefolia  were  well  developed  specimens.  The  grouiid- 
work  wss  composed  of  Ferns,  Marantas,  Crotons, .  Aralias  and  Begonias 
(silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.) 

An  interesting  group  of  herbaceous  Lobelias  wss  staged  by  Mr.  W. 
Bain,  c&rdener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Dorking,  no  leas  than  ei^ht^en 
varieties  being  represented.  The  most  attractive  were  L.  cardinalis  Gem, 
a  Ixaatiful  roie  colour ;  L.  ignea  Firefly,  a  bright  crimson  ;  Amethyst, 
a  violet  colour  ;  and  Crimson  Gem,  a  deep  crimson  form. 

Orchid  Committee. — Present :  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ; 
with  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  J.  G.  Fowler,  A  H.  Smee,  H.  J.  Chapman, 
A.  Outram,  T.  W.  Bond,  H.  Little.  E.  Hill,  W.  Cobb.  J.  Colman,  J 
Diiuclam  de  Barri  Crawshay,  and  H.  M.  Polleit. 

Orchids  were  not  very  numerous,  but  interesting  as  nsnal.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  F.  Wigsn,  Bart,  East  Sheen,  sent 
Cattleyas  Hardyana,  molle,  and  Wamcewiczi  Prince  of  Walea.  Mr. 
Shill,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Law  Schofleld.  Esq  ,  Riiwtenstall,  staged  Cypri« 
pedium  Juno  S<hofleld's  var.,  and  C.  Veitchi  x  Morganim.  W.  Cobb 
Esq.,  showed  Epidendrum  prismatorarpum.  Messrs.  J.  Veiteh  &  Sens, 
Ltd..  Chelses, exhibited  I^llo-Cattleya  Phryne,  Phsio-Calanthff  insperata, 
Cypripediums  Captain  Holford  and  Janet.  Mr.  H.  S  Leon  sent  from 
Bletchley  Park,  Lslio-Cattleya  bletcbfeyensis,  and  Mr.  W.  King,  gardener 
to  J.  Colman.  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate.  showed  Houlettia  odorata 
and  Cattleya  Hardyana  Mrs.  J.  Colman.  Mr.  G.  Day.  gardener  to  H.  F. 
Simonda,  Esq.,  Beckenham.  exhibited  Cattleya  Hardyana  and  C.  Hardyana 
Simond's  var.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  were  represented  by  *  small 
group  of  hybrid  Orchids,  including  Lae1io-Csttle}acallistogiossalgneicens 
and  Nysa,  all  in  splendid  form. 
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CEBTlFICATEa  AND    AWASDS   OP  MERIT. 

Gtmta  Btattif  roiiariii  (T,  8.  Wirj).— A  rich  d«rk  crimion  *Mi«ty, 
with  novenof  m«illum  iln  (nward  of  merit). 

Cmiptdiim  Cnctain  Ho'ford  (J.  Veitch  ft  SoD'.>— Tbl«  I*  ft  hjbrid 
fran  C.  hlrfiiiisMEiium  and  C.  (uperbkng.  The  punch  i«  dull  oltret  *nd 
lh«  p«I(U  rmn,  wiih  rnge  mtreini  kn<)  numprant  brown  fpntt.  Thr 
dnml  ifpil  ii  grrtn,  edged  whilp,  with  linei  of  brown  ipoln  (awird  oT 
nwiriO 

DaUia  Mn.  J.  H.  Liucomht  (J,  Ch»«l  ft  Sont).— A  pinkiih  row  coloured 
Tftriet*,  that  is  bv  nn  means  oF  tru*  Cbp'uk  Ijpe  fawerd  of  DiErit). 

DaMia  Un.  StejAenitm  Clirke  (J.  Chpol  &  Soni)  ~A  yellow  baied 
Caotiia  Tarieir.  with  red  eilcsn  nod  lips  (award  of  mt^rit). 

Gladioltii  Jai.  n,  YeiIcK  {J,  Veilcli  A  Sont).— A  itrikinRly  handiome 
f1'>wer.  The  colour  ii  roiy  icarlet,  with  oream  on  the  lower  Begmenti 
(award  orm'rii)- 

roifgoniim  Bjldschtaniaifm  (Barr  J:  Snim  and  T.  S.  Ware).— A  pro- 
fDM  (lnwerinj[  form,  with  cream/  caioured  bloooia.  Il  i«  ■  lub-ihrn  bby 
■pedf  n  f award  of  merit). 

Sebinia  iiurmij  albi-vmiegala  (Crlpp^  k  Son).  —  Th«  Tarietal  name 
drarly  describee  this  plant  <award  of  merit). 


AUTUMN-ROOTED  FUCHSIAS. 

Cuttings  of  Fuchaia*  root  readily  at  any  leaton.  the  noinli  of  ynunf; 
<m wine  abooti  that  are  free  from  tlo>ora  beln^  'elecied.  Old  plnnti^ 
cut  b»pk  and  itarlfd  m  i>arly  iprinf".  ar*  con-id»red  lo  produce  the  but 
ahooti  for  cntlltigv  Th»v  lia>*  a  ihnrl-iointed  baw  and  a  vlgoronv- 
Krowinf  p^iint.  m  that  a  plentiTnl  orniiiion  of  roora  and  a  free  growth 
loay  hv  loi^ked  forward  lo,  viih,  in  Han  muTte,  well-flowerrd  planti  in  a 
handy  lite  of  pot  (or  ceneral  d"Corali»e  parpn*'*  in  lato  lummer,  ■*  tliey 
*Hin  be  grown  rery  rapidly  in  the  aprmg  and  early  ■ummer  month*. 
Bnefa  plinis  are  Fxtr*ni<>ly  Ufefiil  in  h  or  6-inoh  null  for  gTeenhoair, 
ronaerratory.  or  irdiior  decoration  in  Auguit  onwaid*.  and  I  have  grown 
thpm  in  lurije  qaaniiiipg  for  theie  purpntpi.  Eyen  early  rooted  Fuchpia*. 
HUbliahed  BinKly  in  amall  pota,  hardenpd  on)  planlrd  oat  at  the  "nd  of 
May  or  early  In  Juno,  make  charminf  bi-ddinit  or  bn.Mer  planCa.  havinir  a 
freahoeaa.  especie'ly  in  a  dry  mmoo,  thai  one  year  old  or  older  planta  do 

Eioellpnt  as  miy  be  Ihp  cattioK*  prndueed  by  old  plant*  when  ttart'd 
in  early  »prin;r,  I  conaider  c'lttinsB  of  vieoroai  ynnng:  planti  inserted  In 
the  aniunir.  not  latpr  than  Psrly  ■»  Ortub'  r,  snd  the  yi>n"([  plant*  -fcipt 
prowinK  all  the  winter,  dpri'lop  into  bviirr  specimens  the  following 
■ummer.  for  (he  anlumn  rnoted  ■"'m  are  e*t*Uli«h'd  in  p>la  by  the  lime 
iha  others  are  put  in.  and  cnn<eqnenlly  ciniidTsbly  adranctsl  in  growth. 
Ifonly  small  planlo  in  5  or  li-inch  p  It  am  dxttreH.  the  aiiiumn  rooled 
will  flower  ainonlh  or  <ii  Ticks  eirlier  than  ihr  other*.  Thus  (here  is 
mom  for  both,  vhilo  if  (;'">d  derora|ive  alni'li.  S  In  S  <eet  hign  and 
"leathered"  (n  iho  p  t.  arc  wanled  (he  former  will  firu  it.  By  the 
II  aystem,  Fiich^iH  eutiinf*  in>ertHl  In  netot«r  haie  been  grown. 
'- ■■'-       -idiiionssnd  ipecial  treatment,  into  pyremlJsl  oUnti 


A«  aoon  as  ihey  are  roared  (be  jODn^  planls  aboult  cither  b«  placed  into 
.1-ineh  p  <ti  or  notTnl  lingly.  as  the  aaM  iray  be,  and  kept  in  a  light 
poiitton  to  Induce  a,  ihrrt-Jointcd  sturd;  gr.iwih.  A  temperature  of  aboat 
Buf,  with  a  ri>e  from  tun  heat,  ii  most  tniiable  for  the  young  plants,  and 
plenty  of  wstor  thould  bn  applied  wiih  a  lyrinire  in  the  ao rain i;  and 
afternoon.  This  induces  growth  and  tend*  (o  keep  down  insects.  IF  the 
planta  have  all  (he  light  pnttible.  and  are  kept  sa  near  the  glass  aa 
eonsisteni  with  *piie  for  grnwlh,  ihey  will  grow  erectly  and  commence 
h-anehlDg  from  neur  ihe  iml. 

Flower  bods,  if  any  appear,  ere  nipred  off,  ani  if  flower  growths 
preaeni  themaelvea  their  points  are  pinched  out  The  finest  Kuehiisa  I 
haT*  eTnaean  for  year  old  plants  had  the  leadera  slopped,  at  a>iout  every 
6  inch**,  and  the  side  ihoots  al  3  inches  of  growth  up  ti>  June,  and  then 
•am«what  more  closely  to  induee  a  denser  habit  (or  flowering. 

Id  Hie  winter  the  plants  are  kepi  gently  moving  In  a  wirm  green- 
hoDs*,  50°  to  55°.  and  b«<'ore  ibe  root*  brcomc  much  restricted  for  room 
the  planis  are  placed  in  5-inrh  pot*.  From  there  and  before  much  root- 
bonnd  they  are  transferred  to  T-inch  pots,  aed  then  into  9'inch,  and,  yet 
again,  into  12  inoh  if  so  desired,  always  sbifiing  jnit  before  a  pinching  of 
tbv  shoots.  Tlie  plant*  rsn  be  Sowcred  in  any  of  the  Wiei  named,  it 
bein«  only  a  queitiun  of  pinching. 

Foobsias  will  inccced  in  almo<t  any  toll,  but  two  pirts  of  turfy  loam 
to  one  part  of  dried  oow  manure  or  old  liable  manure,  with  a  alxth  oi  sharp 
aand,  well  mixed  and  aspd  in  a  lumpy  Eta(e.  forma  a  auitable  compact. 
Good  drainage  must  he  provided.  L  quid  manure  may  be  nied  wiih 
advantage  aa  soon  as  lb*  pol*  are  filled  with  roola,  alternating  that  of 
manor*  tank*  with  chemical  fcrtilitert,  not  loo  atrong,  and  always  with 
at  least  one  applicaiion  of  water  between  each  manurial  application. 
Flrniy  of  air  and  a  slight  hhide  are  necesiary  for  FnahBiai  grown  under 
glata  in  aummer,  erpeeially  when  fliwering.  But  if  not  wanled  lo 
flower  nntil  late  In  summer,  the  plants  do  better  outdoors  from  tbe 
beginning  of  June,  alTordlni;  them  a  sheltered  situation,  a  moiil  base 
imperrioua  to  wormi,  and  keeping  duTy  watered  and  ayringsd.  The 
[flant*  can  be  taken  indoors  for  flowering,  or  they  will  make  a  grand 
diaplaj  in  the  lata  summer  cnldoora. — OboWEB. 


Recbst  Weather  I^  Losdok.— Last  Friday  brooghl  Londonen 
the  record  ihsde  temperature  for  the  year— nam  ly  80".  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  too,  were  intensely  hot.  but  with  Mo&dsy  eam«  heavy  local 
thnnderstorm*  which  left  the  atmoiphere  appreciably  invlgoraUng.  On 
Tneaday  there  were  msoy  heavy  showera,  and  on  VTeJneiday  It  wia 
warm  and  bright  with  rain  at  intervals. 

APPOIKTMENTB  OF  Kewites.— Mr.  William  Norman  Sanda,  a 

member  of  the  gardening  huB  of  the  Royal  Bolanio  Gardena.has  been 
appointed  on  the  recommendatfaa  ot  Kew,  by  the  Seorelary  of  Blala 
for  tbe  Ojloniea,  Curator  of  the  Bolanio  StaUon  b  Antigna.  Mr. 
Murdo  McNeill  has  been  appointed  Agricultural  loatruMorin  St.  Vincent, 
and  Mr.  Albert  John  Jordan  has  been  appointed  Agrioullural  Inilmotor 
in  Utntsorrat. 

Cbphalotob  FOLLicOLAEia.— The  New  Holland  Pitcher  Plant 

is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesling  and  pretty  kinds  of  that  ilk,  nd 
very  quai at- lo. iking  and  delicate  in  atruclure.  Although  the  plant  !• 
often  described,  any  description  must  neco.sarily  be  vary  bsid,  and  oan 
give  no  clear  idea  of  its  aotnal  appsarance.  If  one  deaorib**  a  fall- 
grown  piieher  this  is  quile  different  than  when  about  half-grown,  an* 
neither  in  shape,  alze,  nor  oolonr  can  two  be  found  eicaetly  alike.  Bat  it 
is  a  plant  worth  growing  by  everj  body  who  takes  a  delight  in  the  quaint 
and  beautiful  thing*  In  Kaiure,  Its  oultnre  is  not  diflicttlt  where  a 
suitable  position  can  be  found  for  il,  cool  and  very  moiit  eondltions,  wiih 
ample  tighi,  and  yet  no  sunshine,  suiting  it  bast,  Sneh  condition*  are 
easily  obwined  by  growing  il  nnder  bellglaaies,  or  in  a  close  frame  in  a 
bouse  devoiorl  lo  oool  Orchid*  or  Ferns,  The  plants  are  grown  in 
•phagnnm  moss  and  aand,  with  a  lltllo  peat  Gbre,  and  plenty  of  crock*  for 
drainage— B.  S.  B.  ' 

Ancibst  Society  or-  Yobk  Florists.— Under  (ho  auiplees 

of  (ho  above  Socieiy  a  floral  servloe  wan  held  recenily  at  Shipton.  The 
church  had  be  n  ealecsively  and  most  isitefully  decorated  with  flowars 
and  ptanis  kindly  contributed  by  ropmhera  ot  the  Society.  Every  praiae 
il  doe  to  ihe  pirtv  who  undertook  ihe  dnlie*  ot  decoration,  A  large 
number  of  inembtrs  and  friend*  journeyed  from  York,  and  there  was  a 
crowded  congregation.  The  pnlpil  wai  occupied  by  the  Vicar,  Ihe  Rer. 
Gordon  Ssimon,  M.A,  chaplain  lo  (be  Society,  who  preached  an  excellent 
termon  apprKpriale  to  tbe  oceaiion,  taking  for  his  text  Isaiah,  63  obapler, 
1 1  verse—"  For  as  ihe  i  arlb  bringelb  lorth  her  bud,  and  as  the  garden 
cauieih  Ihe  tlings  that  are  so*  n  in  It  lo  spring  forth,  so  the  I.otd  God 
will  cause  rlghleooineis  and  praise  lo  spring  forth  before  ail  the  nation*. 
The  offertory  was  In  aid  of  tbe  Gardeners'  Benevolent  In*tilntlon. 
Floweri  and  other  produce  from  the  children  and  pariihioners  were  given 
to  the  York  County  Hospital.  Amongst  the  congregstiOB  were  Mr.  J,  C. 
Milburn  CVios-preiidenl),  Mr,  Councillor  Sisines  (Steward),  Councillors 
Wilkinson  Milburn,  and  Ilobinion,  wiih  Messrs.  J.  Rllmoor,  J.  Key, 
J.  R.  Diwe,  E.  Allen,  W,  Clue*,  W.  Bean.  J.  Lsienby,  T.  H.  Barron , 
B.  B.  Pannetl,  W.  Todd,  G.  Lamb  tTreaiurer),  and  George  F.  W.  Omin 
(Secrewry). 

Pbbsestation  to  Mb.  A.  Jamiksob.— On  Saturday  Ustthe 

pretty  village  of  Heiwall,  Cheshire,  held  its  eighth  annual  Show,  which 
was  In  every  respect  a  great  advance  on  former  ahows,  Mr.  T.  Brockle- 
banh,  J.P..  spoke  o(  the  wide  intereit  being  taken  in  it.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  Show  Mr.  Jamieson  had  alway*  been  the  Judge,  doing  tha 
work  purely  out  of  love  for  flowers  and  plantt.  and  a*  a  sH^t  token  of 
recognition  of  the  appreeiatlon  of  his  services  the  Committee  and  parish 
hoped  he  would  accept  a  ailver  cup.  Mr.  Jamieion  In  thanking  tbe 
Committee  end  parish  for  their  gift,  said  he  had  dona  the  woik  to 
encourage  and  teach  tb«  cottagers  to  Jove  and  collivate  e.erything  which 
would  enhance  and  be  nieful  In  their  homes.  He  wished  every  socces* 
to  the  Show.  Mr.  Jamieion  is  so  well  known  by  mostgardecera  and  com- 
miliees  a>  to  make  further  mention  almost  useln>,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
those  to  whom  he  ia  unknown,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  presided  with 
conipiouons  ability  over  the  gardena  at  Halgh  Hull,  near  Wigan.  Lanca- 
shire, on*  of  Ihe  aeata  of  the  Esrl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  rp signing 
the  important  charge  some  few  year*  back  to  commence  a  bnrinos*  on  hU 

own   account  at  Nesloo,    Cheshire,    which  is * -r^^ — 

R.  P.  B. 


t  (ucceisfiil.— 
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DsATH  OF  MONS.  Febdinand  Bergman.— It  is  wiih  regret 

that  we  leftrn  of  the  demise  about  aforliught  back  of  Mong.  F.  Bercman, 
who  WM  for  a  eonsiderable  period  head  of  B^ron  Rothschild's  gardens 
at  Forri^res,    The  deceased  was  in  his  soyentjr-fourth  year. 

Ryecropt   Nursert.— We  are  informed  that  this  establish- 

■sent,  which  has  been  so  celebrated  for  its  ChrysantheraumsrPelargoninms, 
Bep^onias.  and  other  plants,  is  now  making^  a  further  bid  for  popular 
fcvour  by  the  addition  of  a  seed  and  bulb  department.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones 
hat  appointed  Mr.  W.  Logan,  for  many  years  with  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son. 
aa  manager. 

-: —  Tecoma  JA8MIN0IDES.— As  a  handsome  and  free  ir^owing 
elimber  to  cover  ItrRe  spaces  quickly,  this  species  is  not  snfficiently 
kBOwn.  The  blossoms  are  fairly  large,  not  unlike  those  of  Dipladehia 
Miviensis  in  shape,  but  with  a  deep  crimson  instead  of  a  yellow  oye. 
TTia  plant  rooU  readily  from  cnttinirs  under  a  bell.glasd,  and  these  may 
be  potted  in  fairly  rich  compost,  shifted  rr  thev  ^ro^.  and  planted  in 
permaoeat  positions  when  laree  enongh.  The  lighter  the  place  the  more 
ff^Aj  the  plants  flower.— a  S.  E. 

Canadian  Forests— The  forest  wealth  of  Canada  is  greater 

than  that  of  any  other  country.  The  total  area  of  the  timber  land  is 
warfy  twice  that  of  Russia,  the  next  rival,  and  likewise  nearly  twice 
ttat  of  the  United  States,  which  stands  next  and  nearly  equal  to  Russia. 
Oatario  is  the  leading  province  in  the  export  of  timber,  and  sends  the 
greater  part  of  its  product  to  the  United  States  in  the  shape  of  plank^ 
boards,  logs,  and  shingles.  Quonec  ships  most  of  its  product  to  Great 
Britoin.  exporting  spruce  and  other  lumber,  pine  deals,  and  white  pino 
iinsber.  New  Brunswick  stands  third  in  experts,  while  the  resources  of 
the  other  provinces  are  compiratively  little  developed,  although  British 
Columbia  possesses  the  largest  compact  timber  resources  in  the  world, 
only  a  fringe  of  which  has  been  cat.  The  Pacific  coast  is  heavily 
Uaibered  as  far  north  as  Alaska,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  Douglas 
pine,  cedar,  spruco,  and  Alaska  pine  along  the  railway  line  are  worth 
25,000,000  dola  There  nre  a1?o  vast  areas  of  undeveloped  woodland  in 
the  entire  north  of  the  Dominion  from  Quebec  to  the  Pacific  coast,  a 
lai^e  proportion  of  which  is  almost  wholly  unexplored.— ("  American 
Agricnlturist.*')  ^ 

Chironia  ltnoides.— This  i<  one  of  the  best  of  the  several 

cnamental  species  of  Chironia  cultivated  in  gardens  and  is  well  worth 
a  plsee  in  all  collections  of  greenhouse  plants,  for  in  addition  to  beine 
ezeellent  for  grouping  in  the  conservatory  or  the  greenhouse  it  is  also 
useful  for  the  decoration  of  rooms,  if  given  a  position  whw*  it  will 
gat  a  little  sun.  It  is  a  S.  African  plant,  and  has  b^en  in  culUvation 
upwards  of  a  centnry.  It  was  well  figured  in  the  "  Bot.  Mag."  as  long 
ago  as  1801,  t.  511.  Like  many  other  ornamental  greenhouse  plants, 
however,  wh'ch  were  popular  in  the  psat,  this  has  been  lost  sight  of  in 
amy  places  for  the  quicker  growing  plants  of  to-day.  In  a  few  places  It 
is  aOll  well  grown,  and  when  shown  in  quantity  never  fails  to  obtain  plenty 
•r  admirers.  It  can  be  increased  from  cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  peat  in 
a^warm  close  ease  in  spring.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted  they  should 
^potted  singly  in  2j-icch  pots  in  sandy  peat,  and  pinched  frequently. 
Wien  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  they  must  be  moved  into 
5-Inch  potf,  in  which  they  will  flower.  The  flowers  are  rosy  red,  half  an 
ineh  across,  ami  produced  in  abundance.  The  plant  is  rather  rigid  in 
haWt.  but  the  light  glaucous  foliage  takes  oflE  any  stlflfness.  Plants  oiin 
be  had  tn  flower  for  several  months  during  summer  and  autumn.— W.  K. 

Nectarine  Lord  NAPiER.—There  are  few  varieties  that  will 

carry  so  heavy  a  crop  with  impunity  as  this,  one  of  the  most  useful  varieties 
la  existence,  and.  until  the  introduction  of  Early  Rivers,  the  best  early 
wt  in  cultivation.  It  is  still  quite  indispensable  in  a  collection  of  fruit. 
»r  it  fills  a  gap  between  these-early  kinds  and  the  choice  midseason  and 
late  varieties  such  as  Elmge,  Pineapple,  Spencer,  and  others.  The  fruit 
!•  not  so  large  as  that  of  Early  River?,  but  equally  good  in  quality,  and 
in  the  same  house  it  forms  a  useful  succession.  In  a  cool  house 
without  any  pipes  it  is  now  ripe,  and  was  fit  to  send  to  table  when  the 
last  fmits  of  Hale's  Early  Peach  and  Early  Rivers  Nectarine  were  done. 
Am  noted  above,  the  vadety  is  one  that  carries  a  heavy  crop  without 
injury,  and  often  old  weakly  trees  that  seem  quite  beyond  fruiting  will 
finish  up  a  medium  crop  in  quite  good  order.  The  growth  is  fairly  strong. 
and  when  treating  young  trees  it  is  well  to  take  a  comparatively  heav^ 
crop  the  first  season  to  prevent  any  approach  to  grossness.  If  by  this 
means  the  tree  is  got  into  a  free-bearing,  rot  too  weak  habit,  it  is  far 
better  than  root-pruning.  Young  trees  of  it  and  other  varieties  planted 
four  years  ago  ar«  now  magnificent,  and  have  carried  large  crops  every 
•eason,  though  I  hare  never  touched  the  roots  since  planting.— 
H.  Richards. 


Cambridge   Chair  op  Agriculture.— We  are  informed 

that  Dr.  Somerville,  of  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  ihas  been 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Agriculture  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  T.  H.  Middletont 
B.Se.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  post  vacated  by  Dr.  Somerville. 

Canna  iridipolia.— This  is  one  of  the  older  species  of  Canna, 

but  a  fine  plant  for  garden  display.  The  flowers  are  rose,  and  occur  on 
tall,  arching  spikes,  while  the  leaves  are  very  handsome,  and  suitable  Ibr 
sub-tropical  work.  C.  iridifolia  is  also  one  of  the  hardiest,  and  in  fairly 
dry  borders  may  almost  be  depended  upon  to  pass  the  winter  safely, 
provided  a  little  dry  ashes  or  some  similar  material  is  placed  over  the 
roots.— H.  * 

• 

An  Irish  Local   Show.— -On  Thursday,  August  17th,  the 

annual  Show  of  the  Powerscourt  Industrial  and  Cottage  Garden  Society 
was  held  in  the  charming  demesne  of  Lord  Powerscourt.  The  attendance 
was  very  good,  and  the  entries  were  of  high  order.  Apart  from  the 
Show  the  magnificent  natural  scenic  attractions  with  which  Wicklow  is 
favoured,  or  to  give  a  more  fitting  title,  the  **  Garden  of  Ireland,"  were  a 
great  incentive  to  pleasure  seek  ers.  all  contributing  to  make  the  respective 
display  a  success.  The  bovs  from  the  Gl<*ncree  Reformatory  discoursed 
selections  of  music.  The  bronze  medal  given  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  best  collection  of  vegetables,  displayed  by  the  tenants  of 
Lord  Powersoroft  and  Viseount  Monck,  was  won  by  Mr.  John  MoCann. 
To  give  a  detailed  list  of  the  prizewinners  would  unfortunatoly  take  up 
too  much  place ;  enouirh  to  mention  the  exhibits  were  most  creditable 
to  their  growers. — A.  O'N. 

A  Valuable  Rubber  TREE.~Be8ides  the  Vines  (Landolphia) 

and  the  Euphorbiacese  of  the  south,  there  exists  a  tree  met  with  on  the 
east  side  of  Madagascar  which  the  natives  designate  Barabanja.  This 
tree,  which  furnishes  an  abundant  and  mnch-prized  latex,  appears  destined 
to  play  an  important  r<Me  in  the  future.  Tliere  are  two  varieties,  the  one 
the  more  imt>ortant,  with  large  leaves,  the  other  with  small  leaves.  They 
belong  to  the  family  of  the  Apocynaceae.  tribe  Alstoniess.  The  Bara-* 
banja  is  abundant  in  the  region  comprised  between  Vohemar.and  the  Bay  ' 
of  Antongil.  The  tree  is  found  wild  up  to  an  altitude  of  1300  to  1600  feet. 
It  prefers  the  glades  and  borders  of  forents,  und  may  attain  to  a  height  of 
50  feet,  with  a  cironmferfnce  of  5  feet.  Specimens  of  this  sise  ar«*, 
however,  rare,  for,  about  the  age  of  eight  or  twelve  years,  the  natives 
make  excessive  incisior.s,  and  very  often  even  cut  down  the  tree  in  order 
to  gather  the  latex.  The  tree  propagates  itself  readily  from  suckers,  and 
it  is  to  this  that  the  present  abundance  of  the  tree  is  dne.  Very  fine 
specimens  are  reported  from  the  neighbnurhocd  of  Antalaha,  Sahambava^ 
and  Soaiinandriana. — (*'Kew  Bulletin.) 

Potato    Breeding.— The  great  world  of  Potato  consumers 

or  the  lesser  world  of  Potato  grower?,  know  little  of  the  labours  of 
^hose  few'  patient,  persistent  persons  who  have  been  the  raisers  of  the 
many  fine  varieties  that  have  been  or  now  are  in  commerce.  Thus 
there  is  that  octogenarian  raiser.  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  still  as  enthusiastic 
over  raising  new  varieties  as  he  was  In  the  youthful  days  of  '*  Upwards 
and  Onwards  *'  half  a  century  since,  as  I  found  when  calling  upon  him 
the  other  day  at  Sulhampstead.  Some  three  years  since  Mr.  Pringle, 
the  famous  Potato  raiser  of  Vermont,  U.S.A.,  sent  to  Mr.  Fenn  an  entirely 
new  and  evidently  distinct  Solanum  tppcies  under  the  designation  of 
Solanum  bulbo-castaneum,  from  Guadalafara,  in  Meiico.  This  species  ts 
now  growing  In  the  form  of  three  strong  plants  in  an  inverted  Seakale 
pot  in  the  little  greenhouse  there.  The  height  of  each  plant  is  about  18 
inches,  stems  single,  fairly  woorly,  erect,  but  after  the  fashion  of  nlgmtn, 
sending  off  branches  obliquely.  Short  jointed,  the  leaves  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  common  Sage  in  form  and  appearance  but  are  rather 
larger.  Flowers  are  small,  greenish  white,  of  ordinary  Solanum  form, 
borne  in  short  raoemes  hanging  like  Currant  blooms.  They  contain  so 
little  of  pollen  that  none  seems  to  self- fertilise,  and  all  fall.  The  roots 
resemble  the  long  stolons  frequently  seen  on  Potato  plants,  and  they  pro- 
duce at  the  extremities  very  small  white  spherical  tubers.  At  present 
the  species  has  not  the  least  commercial  value  ;  but  Mr.  Fenn  has,  after 
trying  pollen  on  various  garden  varieties,  succeeded  In  fertilising  a  fiower 
on  a  Potato  plant  in  the  garden,  and  a  fair-sized  seed-apple  is  now  seen 
maturing.  What  the  product  will  be  no  one  can  tell,  and  time  alone  will 
show.  The  variety  which  has  thus  produced  a  berry  is  of  an  original 
cross  of  Solanum  Fendleri  with  a  garden  variety  Antagonist^  a  rough 
stock  being  the  product.  Mr.  Fenn  saved  the  best,  and  late  in  the  season 
succeeded  in  cross-fertilising  that  with  pollen  of  International,  and  the 
produce  of  that  cross  is  now  being  tested,  some  being  early,  some  late, 
some  tall,  some  dwarf,  and  the  parent,  carrying  a  berry,  is  one  of  that 
product  A  remarkably  fine  early  Potato  in  quantity  and  quite  new  is  a 
seedling  from  Woodstock  Kidney. — A.  D.  ■    , 
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—  Bebbbris    Thunbeboi.— The   promiiieoofl^   profttslon,   and 
.natSbrm  good  appearance  of  the  Japaneie  Barberry,  Berberii  Thanberfp, 

mark  it  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  shrobs  for  the  ate  of  amateare.  Its 
naaneroas  exceUent  qualities,  says  an  Amerioan  journal,  eet  it  apart  from  ' 
all  other  ahmbs,  and  make  it  in<liiponsable  for  amall  grounds.  It  is  of 
eopparativelj  low  growth,  and  can  easily  be  kept  within  bounds ;  its 
Krely  green  oolonr  makes  it  attractive  all  sammer ;  it  takoa  on  beantifal 
aotttmn  coloara,  and  its  «.*rop  of  pretty  berries  hold  on  tiU  late  in  winter. 
It  is  also  hardy,  and  easily  grown. 

Resting  Caladiums.— These  j^lants  will  toon  be  oyer  for  the 

season,  and  in  all  probability  nine  growers  ont  of  ten  will  place  the  pots 
containing  the  bnlbt  in  tome  hot  dry  comer,  and  leave  them  to  look 
out  for  themtelres  nntil  the  time  comes  for  starting  them  again.  Though 
they  doubtless  like  a  complete  rest,  it  is  quite  wrong  to  diy  them  olT 
eoddenly  and  entirely,  this  leading  to  their  starting  weakly  in  spring. 
They  should  be  well  ripened  by  exposing  them  to  ana  and  air  now, 
and  reducing  the  moisture  supply  by  degrees  until  the  bulbs  are  quite , 
hardened,  and  the  foliage  has  fallen.  Then  for  a  week  or  two  they 
may  be  absolutely  dry,  and  should  never  be  kept  in  a  temperature  less 
than  55^  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Another  mistake  sometimes  made  is 
^ving  the  plants  a  shift  into  new  pots  late  in  the  season.  The  roots 
are  disturbed  that  should  be  supplying  nutriment  to  the  rapidly  finish- 
ang  biillM,  and,  in  consequence,  these  are  starved.  In  no  case  ought 
the  plants  to  be  shifted  after  the  1st  of  June,  as  by  this  time,  if 
pt^V^^J  grown,  they  will  have  reached  their  zenith  of  growth.  If  they 
.  are  in  smaller  pots  than  seem  desirable,  the  nutriment  may  be  kept 
f^iog  by  feeding  with  artificial  stimu1ants.~C.  H.  B. 

—  GARDBynfG  Instruction  in  Wobcestershibe.^—  The 
Woroestershire  County  Council  has  committed  for  eight  years  the 
«nanagement  of  horticultural  instruction  to  the  Connty  Union  of  Work- 
men's Clubs  and  Institutes.  This  body  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure, 
as  the  first  instructor,  Mr.  James  Udale,  and  in  1893  Mr.  Qaintin  Bead 
waa  added  to  the  staff  as  assistant  The  work  of  the  instructors  was 
not  only  in  lecturing  and  demonstrations,  but  also  in  visiting  allot- 
ments and  gardens  to  give  advice  to  the  cultivators.  The  result  has 
t>een  a  steady  improvement  in  cultivation  in  many  parts  of  the  county, 
recognised  frankly  and  generously  by  the  County  C  >oncil.  A  county 
experimental  garden  of  two  acres  was  opened  at  Droitwich  early  in  1896 
under  Mr.  Udale's  management,  and  his  annual  reports  thereon  are 
widely  circulated  and  read.  Mr.  Read  being  about  to  retire,  after  good 
seniqe,  it  became  necessary  to  choose  another  assistant  instructor,  the 

.salary  offered  being  £150 per  annum,  with  railway  expenses.  There  were 
ninety  candidates  in  all,  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  Five  of  these 
were  selected  to  attend  in  person  at  Worcester  on  August  26  th,  before 
the  Gardening  Instruction  Committee,  Lord  Cobham  being  in  the  chair. 
After  full  consideration,  Mr.  James  Lansdell,  of  Barkby  Hall  Gardens, 
near  Leicester,  was  unanimously  appointed  to  commence  duty  on 
October  1st. 

Potato   Oddities. — By  special  request  I  was  the  other  day 

|>ermitted  to  see  the  Potato  oddities  which  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons 
are  growing  in  their  Seed  Farm  at  Reading,  products  of  certain 
graftings  duly  reported  upon  at  the  time  of  performance,  and  fully 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton^s  now  famous  illustrated  lecture  on 
Potatoes.  But  in  detailing  those  very  interesting  graft  performahces, 
^Ir.  SuttoB  could  not  for  one  moment  have  anticipated  what  would 
happen  to  the  root^progeny  of  the  Potatoes  grafted  on  to  Tomatoes,  or 
vtce-jotrsd.  One  of  those  grafts  was  a  Tomato  on  to  a  stem  of  Victoria 
Potato.  The  tuber  produce  was  grown  last  year,  and  again  that  season's 
produce  is  this  year  grown  both  at  the  seed  farm  and  the  nursery. 
In  both  peases  the  results  are  identical,  for  the  Potato  plant  is  dwarfed 
to  quite  oncrthird  of  its  normal  height.  Then  of  Perfection  Tomato 
•grafted  on  Victoria,  the  plant  growth  this  year  is  not  one-haK  that  of 
tha  ordinary  plant.  But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  seen  on  the  pro- 
duct of  Solanum  nigrum  grafted  on  Victoria,  for  here  not  only  is  the 
plant  greatly  dwarfed,  but  has  actually  become  abundantly  fruitful, 
producing  seed  apples  freely.  That  is,  as  every  Potato  grower  knows,  a 
mctot  unusual  thing  for  the  Victoria  plant  to  do.  Another  odd  product 
18  seen  in  the  plants}  resulting  from  sowing  and  planting  the  stom  on 
adventitious  tubers,  produced  by  Woodstock  Kidney  grafted  on  a 
Tomato  stem,  for  the  plants  now  growing  are  very  diverse,  not  at  all 
Teeembling  the  original  variety  of  Woodstock  Kidney.  Ham  Green 
Tomato  worked  on  Supreme  Potato  has  also  produced  very  diverse  plants 
from  the  latter  varieties.  These  were  all  curiosities  in  vegetable  life  that, 
if  prodaetive  of  no  commercial  value,  yet  were  singularly  interesting. 


f 


Papyrus  antiquobum.— 22*  the  *•  noble"  Papyrus.    Kindly 

allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  Elliott  for  his  information  respecting  Ita 
adsptability  to  cooler  conditions  than  those  of.  a  strictly  tropical  house. 
I  may  add  that  specimens  previously  seen  required  some  assistance  in 
the  way  of  support,  hence  his  details  of  culture  are  not  only  timely  bnt  of 
twofold  value. — K .  Z>«&/in. 

- —  Hedtchium  Gabdnebianum.  —  The  pretty  flowers  of  the 
'*  Ginger  Plant,"  as  this  has  been  called,  are  very  sweetly  scented,  and  a 
large  plant  or  two  ill  a  conseftatory  fills  the  house  with  its  pleasant 
fragrance.  The  plants  are  very  easily  cultivated,  and  flower  on  the 
end  of  the  herbaceous  shoot  in  late  summer,  the  time  averaging  according 
to  that  at  which  the  plants  were  started  and  the  heat  they  are  subjected 
to.  They  ehould  be  allowed  rather  large  pots,  as  the  roots  are  very  large 
and  fleshy,  and  soon  fill  pots  of  small  diameter.  The  compost  may  consist 
of  equal  parts  of  good  fibry  loam  and  leaf  mould  or  peat  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  either  artificisi  or  well  dried  cow  manure.  Keep  it  on  the 
dry  side  in  winter,  and  in  a  fairly  cool  house.— R. 

Fbctit  Eating.— There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  it  is  dan* 

gerous  to  eat  the  summer  fruits  in  hot  weather.  This  is  a  greatly  mis- 
taken idea.  It  is,  however,  the  natural  result  when  so  many  summer  sick* 
nesses,  sometimes  fatal,  are  set  down  as  due  to  eating  fruit.  Immoderate 
eating  of  fruit,  says  the  **  American  Cultivator,"  or  eating  it  under  wrong 
conditions,  will  always  account  for  such  case«.  Fruit  that  is  well  ripened, 
free  from  decay,  and  that  is  eaten  with  other  food  will  never  harm  any* 
body  if  eaten  moderately.  In  hot  weather  it  is  especially  dangerous  to 
overload  the  stomach  with  any  kind  of  food.  The  heated  air  does  not 
give  the  body  sufficient  energy  to  digest  the  food,  and  it  ferments.  The 
practice  of  taking  a  few  minutes*  exercise,  sufficient  to  expand  the  lungs 
early  in  the  morning,  is  alwajrs  a  good  one  in  hot  weather.  The  InngSg 
having  been  once  expanded  after  their  cramping  during  the  night*s  test, 
the  breathing  will  be  deeper  through  the  day,  and  this  will  invigorate  all 
the  organs  of  the  body. 

Stapelia  gigantea.— Recent  discoveries  point  to  the  fact  that 

in  size  snd  distribution  this  plant  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  Stapeliesd.  Not  only  has  it  very  much  larger  flowers,  but  ita 
geographical  range  is  vastly  more  extensive  than  any  other  known 
species,  as  the  plants  of  this  tribe  are  notably  somewhat  local  or  restricted 
in  their  distribution.  S.  gigantea  was  originally  discovered  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Plant,  whilst  collecting  in  Zululand,  and  at  bis  death  a  living  plant  was 
brought,  with  the  rest  of  his  belongings,  by  his  Caffir  servants,  to  Durban, 
Natal,  where  it  is  recorded  as  having  flowered  in  1S60  ;  and  a  portion  of 
that  plant  was  brought  alive  to  England  by  Mr.  T.  Cooper,  in  1862.  It 
was  next  collected  by  Gerrard,  in  1861,  near  the  Umvelosi  river,  ia 
Zululand.  Since  then  it  has  also  been  found  on  the  Magaliesberg  range, 
and  near  the  Njlstroom  river,  in  the  Transvaal.  In  1887  a  specimen  and 
a  living  plant  were  sent  to  Kew  by  Professor  MacOwan,  eollected  at 
Walfisch  Bay,  in  Great  Namaqnaland,  quite  the  other  side  of  the 
continent.  And,  lastly,  specimens  were  sent  to  Kew,  in  1897,  from 
British  Central  Africa,  by  Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Cameron,  who  states  that  it 
is  **  found  growing  wild  at  Namasi,"  in  Nyasaland.  This  species  has  a 
range,  therefore,  through  about  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude  and  seventeen 
degrees  of  longitude,  t>eing  found  within  and  without  the  tropic,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Continent  of  Africa.— N.  E.  Bbown  (in  **Kew 
Bulletin.") 

aiBTBORO&OOICA&  OBBSKVATIOVS  AT  CRIS'VriOX. 

^Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens— height  above 
sea  level  24  feet. 
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The  woather  has  again  been  very  hot  and  dry,  with  high  winds 
mos"' V  firom  the  South. 
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L^lio-Cattieya  Wigan^. 
Ta>  bigeoera  that  corns  nitfain  tbe  category  of  Lslio-CRltkru, 
tm  rapidly  becoming  numarous,  and  comprim  loiiie  of  the  haodBonieEt 
fl(,wam  la  the  entire  Orchid  lamily.  Additiocs  are  constaDtly  beiog 
made,  and  some  of  tbem,  luch  for  example  ae  L»llo-Cattlfya  Wigacte 
(fig.  39),  are  of  atriking  merit.  This  WAa  rxhiblled  on  the  15th  inst. 
b^Mr.  W.H.\ouBg,  Orchid  grower  to  Sr  FredeiieWigan,  Bart.,  Clare 
Lawn,  Eaat  SUmd,  and  wa«  rrcommeoded  a  firgt-cl*8*  certificate  hy  the 
Orchid  Committee.  It  ie  one  of  the  tnoit  atrikingly  beautiful  flowtra 
ne  have  seen.    It  la  said  to  be  from  a  croM  between  Lnlia  piir];,u- 


ralm  and  LieliiyCattleya  Dominiana.  The  aepala  and  ppInU  are  aoft 
roee  with  a  purple  suffiuiou.  The  superb  lip  is  lich  vtlvety  crimsoD 
purple, 

L^lio-Cattleya  Clokia, 

This  is  a  moat  beautiful  liybiid,  raised  from  C.  Warscewicai  or 
C.  gigas,  croeaed  with  Lelia  rlegaoa  'J'umeri.  It  waa  firat  abown  fay 
Mesara.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  on  October  23rd,  1S94;  and  haaaloce  breu 
railed  in  other  collections,  both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent.  The 
TariouB  atocha,  aod  indeed  the  individual  seedlings,  Tary  cooaiderably 
aa  regarda  Ib^ir  colours,  anme  being  much  deeper  than  othera,  but  all 
are  of  great  beauty.  It  ivill  aucceed  in  the  warm  Catcleia  houar, 
grown  alonnslde  either  of  ita  perenta,  and  is  a  plant  of  eaiy  CTilture ; 
and  now,  when  Cattleja  flowers  are  getting  scarce,  is  a  much-admired 
object,  aa  the  floweis  are  aoma  T  Inches  ncroaa,  with  an  inlenaely 
ootonred  lip.  It  is  an  Orchid  worthy  a  place  in  any  collection  of 
CatUeyas. 

Cypbifeditjm  kiveum  asd  Soue  Hibbids  from  it. 

EvEBT  grower  of  Cypripediums  knows  this  liltle  gem,  and  many 
will  also  kniw  the  difficulty  there  is  in  keeping  it  in  a  aitiafaclory 
ccndition.  The  conditions  laid  down  for  the  cultivation  of  C.  betla- 
tulum  will  be  found  to  answer  its  requirements,  aUhoush  not  being 
BDcb  a  strong  grower,  leas  pot  room  will  tufGce.  In  Ihe  hybridieer'* 
hands  this  plant  has  undoubtedly  produced  some  of  the  most  beantirul 
CypripadlumH  in  cultiTstion,  and  no  doubt  there  are  many  more  or 
these  lovely  gems  to  follow  aa  time  goes  on.  Sinca  its  inttoduotion  in 
the  year  1368  the  followiog,  wilb  others,  have  been    raised  and 


flowered,  and  some  of  tham  are  extremely  rcarco  at  the  present  time. 
These  hylirida  will  succeed  under  thu  conditions  in  which  C.  DiTeim 
tbri*ea. 

Firstly  we  will  take  C.  Aphrodite,  the  reterse  cross  of  that  beautiful 
Cypripedium  figured  on  page  IIT — namely,  C.  Antigone.  Its  floiren 
aro  white,  spotted  and  atained  wilb  loae  purple;  the  sepals  ana  petal:) 
have  a  greeniah  stain  nt  the  l>ase.  The  leaves  nf  this  variety,  like 
C.  Antigone,  are  scarcely  1eB.<  Vejutirui  than  tbe  Bowers,''  It  received 
a  F.cc,  frr-m  the  R.H.S.,  September  12th,  1893.  -v       1 

C.  Antjgone  was  described  on  the  page  before  mentiiMed.  It  is 
aufficient  to  slate  that  this  plant  received  certificates  frc-n  the  R.H.S> 
both  in  1890  and  1891. 

C.  Aylingi  ia  a  most  iwautiful  form  raised  by  Mr.  Aylinp,  gardener 
to  A.  J.  Hollington,  Eiq,EnBeId,  It  ia  a  cress  between  <!). niveum 
and  C.  ciliolare.  The  sepals,  pelols,  snl  pouch  are  pure  white,  furnished 
with  small  purple  spots,  which  sro  arranged  in  llDea ;  the  s^nnenta  are 
rather  narrow.  Ti  a  0  chid  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  appreciated  U 
by  awarding  a  F.cc  in  June  1690. 

C.  Cowleyannm  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  Curtiai  and  C.  nivenm,  and 
ia  a  much  stronger  grower  than  the  majority 
of  this  family,  appronchins  C.  Curtisi  in  this 
reaped.  Alth"Uji;h  the  learesare  much  thicker, 
the  flowers  in  some  particulars  bear  resem- 
blance to  that  S]-ecirs,  lut  1h«  petals  are  wider 
and  the  colours  different.  The  pround  colour 
ia  white  spotted  with  rtear  dark  purpliih- 
crimson  lines,  the  spots  being  so  plaod  aa  to 
leave  a  wbite  margin  all  round.  It  was  rused 
Id  ill';  gardens  of  F.  G.  Tnutz,  E»q.,  of  Ealing, 
by  his  gHrdeacr,  nbose  name  it  bears. 

C.  (JoA'lej'anum  VHr.  Annie  Louixe,  avatiely 
of  the  preceding,  iii  said  to  have  been  rHsed 
from  the  reverse  cros!.  It  thown  more  tilveura 
b!oi>d,  but  not  bearing  so  mai'y  spots^  with 
more  d'Stinct  lineaot  a  beautiful  lose  colour; 
the  pouch  is  .vbite  at  the  bnae,  the  top  being  a 
beantitul  claret  rose.  It  was  raised  In  the 
garde'ta  of  G.  \V.  L  Sch^field,  Esq.,  aad  received 
an  A.U.  from  the  R.H.S ,  May  19th.  1896. 

C.  Jeanette  is  n  crors  between  C.  niveum 
and  a  hybrid  -  namely,  C.  Loeenun:i,  and  la  a 
moKt  l-ea-itiful  Cypripclium,  being  pure  white 
dotted  all  over  with  small  spots  of  a  very 
pretty  rose  coluur.  it  is  not  quite  so  large  a* 
■ome  or  the  utliers,  but  is  indeed  a  lefined  and 
beautiful  flon:er.  It  was  raised,  I  believe,  in  the 
^rdens  of  C.  H.  Palmer,  Ein}.,  of  Trowbridge. 
C.  microohllum,  another  very  interesting 
and  pretty  hybrM,  waa  rjised  frum  C.  niveum 
and  C.  Druryi,  and,  lihp  the  preceding,  is  cf 
dwarf  compact  habit.  The  Sowers  are  broader 
than  C.  niveum,  having  a  ruundish  upper  aepal, 
which  is  white  with  a  central  spotted  ciimsoa 
i<ar,  and  slight  inlicniiims  of  other  line).  It 
WHS  raited  hy  Mr.  J.  Scden,  and  received  an 
A  M.,  May  26th,  1893. 
C.  Urs.  E.  V.  Low  is  Buppoied  lo  l-e  the  offspring  of  0.  niveum 
and  the  useful  old  apeciea  C.  insignc.  It  is  a  vaou,  chaste  and  lovely 
f  ower,  the  petals  and  se]«1s  being  white  sported  with  ctlmwn ;  the 
dorsal  Fepsl  is  green  at  the  bare  spotted  with  brown,  snd  has  a  broad 
wbite  margin  with  a  pouch  of  a  pale  greentrh  while.  It  ia  a  beautiful 
flower,  and  uoll  merited  t)ie  A.N.  which  it  rereivrd  on  June  29tfa, 
1697,  when  shown  at  the  Brill  Uall  by  Mesers.  Hugh  L-  w  £  Co. 

C.  Muriel  Holllngtou  ia  another  hybrid  raiaGd  by  Hr.  Aylbg 
with  tho  same  parents  as  the  preceding,  which  In  matiy  ways  it 
resembles,  although  it  is  quite  distinct.  I'he  flowers  are  white, 
spotted,  and  baired,  with  amhll  spots  and  lines,  also  vaiued  with 
light  purple,  and  followa  C.  niveum  in  shape  perhaps  more  than 
any  other. 

C.  Taulzianum  ia,  so  f^r  as  I  can  learn,  the  first  lijbrid  In  thb 
section  to  have  flowered,  having  been  named  lis  far  back  aa  lt-66. 
It  was  raised  in  the  nuroeriex  of  Messrs.  J.  Vtiich  &  Sons  by  Hr.  J. 
tSeden,  and  named  after  M'.  F.  G.  1'autz,  who  at  that  time,  I  believe, 
poEseseed  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  this  tnterestii^ 
family.  The  flowers  are  large,  nnd  are  distinguished  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  a  rich  vinous  jiurple  colour  in  all  tho  segments,  with 
uhite  interspaces  snd  margiiJS.  The  centre  of  the  upper  sepal 
.th  pale  green,  and  hf>a  a  dark  purple  mid-vein,  with 
green  veins  on  each  side  of  It;  the  petals  are  fringed 
with  hlackiah  burs,  and  the  pouch  ia  dark  puipl« ;  the  unfolded  lobra 
are  warty.  It  is  a  cross  from  C.  niveum  and  C.  barbatum,  I  believe, 
and  received  a  f.c.c.  January  10th,  1887.  C.  Tautiianum  lepidum 
is  a  variety  of  Ihe  preceding  ot  a  brighter  colour  and  clearer  marKlngi, 
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Tt  h»1  for  one  of  its  puents  C.  barUtum  Wtmeri  instead  of  the 
tjrpictl  C  berbitnni. 

C  Yipani  is  perhaps  the  loveliest  flower  (S;;.  3S)  of  the  whole 
ramilj,  but  is  apparently  a  bad  grower  ;  alihinigh  Bhowa  as  far 
back  as  M*y  25th,  1892,  when  it  received  a  f.c.c, 
it  still  remains  scarce.  The  pouch  or  Up  is  purs 
white,  ezcepUniE  a  few  minute  docs  on  the  aide 
lobes,  with  a  faint  trace  of  jelloT;  oa  the  nervei. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  with  a  slight  truce 
of  yellowish  green  st  the  extreme  base,  marked 
ivith  longitudinal  linn  of  briebt  purple,  the  lower 
Espals  being  not  so  welt  marked  as  ike  petals.  It 
was  raised  by  Captain  Tipan,  and  named  after  him 
by  Eolfe  in  1890. 

The  foregoing  d<Mf  not  exbanst  the  list  of  this  < 
beaodrDl  section,  but  I  Ihink  I  have  enumerated 
esongh  to  give  an  outline  of  their  general  charsc- 
teristics,  and  to  shuw  that  they  are  worthy  of  nil 
the  trouble  that  is  neci^ssnry  to  produce  tbem  in 
perfection.— J.  Babkkr,  Hesslr. 


yHOWS. 

EHBEWSBnEY.— AFfJuwT  23bj>  asi>  2Jth. 
Ah  nay  have  beca  gleaned  from  the  wired  psr- 
t'colsrs  which  appeared  la  last  week's  [isue,  this  great 
Nhow  was  indeed  a  mirvellou*  one,  the  general  opinion 
■•etng  itbat  It  imdoabtedly  surpssaed  all  prcviaui  exbi- 
bitkMia   held  at  Ikis   lamo 


prii*  offered  for  iwaltre  bunches  of  Grapes,  sod  lh«  display  [brenght 
together  fnlly  proTCS  the  wisdom  of  the  Soeiely  In  offoring  such  bind- 
some  priies,  for  nndonhtcdly  that  clsss  was  the  centre  of  Interest 
to  gardeners]  generally,  notwithstanding  iha  fact  tbst  ih*  inperb 
groeps  eihihlted  formed  Ibe  most  nolewortby  festare  ia 
regard  to  effectiTeness. 

Once  more  a  great  prize  hii  gete  oter  the  border,  ar.d 
ers  this  ike  wcrds  «il]  hive  lurg  Ibriighcot  the  Isnd, 
"Scotland  has  won  I  "  Tie  only  tba  cooniry,  ihcngh — ihe 
man  is  an  Englishmsn.  The  msilerly  msniier  in  which 
Mesirs.  Adnitt  scd  Kaunloo— sided  by  their  intelligent  and 
bird-working  Ccmmltlee— maniged  to  ran  the  machinery 
''  of  their  great  Sbow  alai  the  tdmiraticn  of  all  concerned, 

snd  sgsin  ihry  sre  sble  to  sddoubcs  a  ncoid  in  ailendsnce. 
Ibo  oeslt.er  <in  tiolb  dojs  kss  fxiremely  hot,  jet  ihe  visitors 

fkepl  Btreamiug  in   under  a  broiling  lun.      By  tioan  est  the 
■ectind    daj    ilie    Quaiiy    |IdsdcIs    krgin  la    ih<iw   ligns    of 
crowding,  yet  cthi-iii  licrped  in  is  Isit  st  ibiy  ituld  pa>s 
I  faelwten    tlie   bsriierr,  ind   tiatDt    by   iho  doua   were    itill 

^  ponrirg  in  Ibeir  livicg  fteigiit.  wbile  <Dch  of  Ibe  u^eny  aindirg 

J,  slieela  uss  alresdy  psclird  nilh  eiger  rsces,  fnces  «hicb  were 

\.  upturned  to    Ihe   brightly  colcurco   Ssgi   ibat  vB\cd  sboir, 

V  and  seemed  to  stir  oplbcfpirit  of  (ntbutisini  in  the  mighty 

crowd.     OnHsrd  thry  preiied   (o  play  their  {art  in  (he  gisod 
trinropbof  the  hour. 


Thete    delightful  cembinstif 
'Hlureof   Sfaiedsljurj  ^bowp,  11 
Ibe  lotimoal   ixhihilurs 


LLKlh  in  a« 


SaV>piaDS  have  good  reason  to  be  prood  Ihat  they  have  bnilt  up 
fron  email  beginnings  a  Aow  which  for  msgnitede  and  all  rouad 
eicelleDce  stands  wiifaont  a  rival  in  Britain.  Its  fame  has  spread 
throaghont  the  land,  and  ea^h  year  vast  nambers  of  gardeners  look 
forward  wiih  seat  to  their  pilgrimage  to  Shrewsbury,  where,  on  the 
day  of  the  show,  msy  be  found  a  greater  number  of  notsbls  horti- 
cnlturists  than  in  any  other  town  in  Britain. 

On  the  ere  of  the  Sbow  they  begin  to  nutter  in  strong  force, 
isd  Biany  an  the  hearty  grettioga  exchanged,  snd  keen  (ha  ''cbsH" 
ptued  round.  Sturdy  Seola  from  (be  land  of  lite  Tbiiile,  genial 
Iri^imsn,  gallant  ions  of  Wales,  and  Engtisbmen  from  far  and  near, 
rab  shouldera  snd  obat  together  on  Ihe  topics  of  Ihe  hoar.  Xhia 
yeai  anusnal  Interest  aitached  to  (he  gsthering  on  acconnt  of  the  great 


siraggia  for  snprcnsoy  sgalnst  foenen  "worthy  of  their  steel."  TBe 
retnit  ia  (hst  new  deparlnres  in  itjTe  sre  often  allempled  there,  snd 
worked  out  with  the  aTtistio  tatte  snd  wonderful  ingenuity  of  master 
hands.  This  year  the  exbibita  in  ibia  lection  ware  ao  nuineroui  and 
good  thrnnghoiil  tbst  sOTersl  extra  priiei  were  awarded.  The  groups 
in  Ilie  pTlncipsI  ciseice  bring  arranged  along  the  cealral  portion  nf 
a  huge  tent,  afforded  an  excellent  opportuuily  to  display  them  to 
adrantege,  and  tbeie,  tcgeiher  wiib  the  gigantic  ipeoimea  and  lofly  Palms 
in  tbe  plant  clsssst,  formed  in  IhcDsdiei  a  show  wor^  going  milei  to  see. 
£35,  £17,  snd  £10  were  the  smonnls  offered  for  plants  in  and  out  of 
bloom  arranged  to  produce  the  beit  effect  in  a  ipace  of  300  iqnare  feat. 
The  conleit  lor  ihe  premier  position  was  a  very  clore  one,  and  give  tbe 
expert  Jadgea  a  coniiderahle  atnount  of  trouble.  The  victor  erentoally 
proved  to  be  Mr.  P.  Blair,  gardener  10  the  Di-he  ot  SolfaerUad,  Trent- 
bam  nallOardeni,  whose  airaugcment  was  a  vision  aflovetinese,  nola-'^ 
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in  cpnception,  and  splendf  dljr  extcuted*  A  good  backgroand  was  fotxned 
of  Palms  and  Bambooa.  in  front  of  «hicb  the  great  feature  stood  out 
boldly.  Th»  idea  of  this  seemed  to  be  a  huge  batlcet  having  pockets 
and  projections,  the  whole  baing  covered  with  moss.  From  the  centre  rose 
a  shipe)^  plant  of  Cocos  pinmosa,  and  around  some  of  the  lower  leaves 
long  trails  of  a  yellow  Orchid  seemed  to  climb  in  a  natural  way.  Boneatb, 
the  Cocos,  Odontoglossnms.  and  Masdevalliai  were  freely  intermixed 
with  Mght  foliage  pUnts  and  Mosses,  the  projections  being  also  dotted 
with  similar  materials,  and  trailing  plants  draped  the  aides  of  the  basket 
with  Orchid  peeping  between  them  here  and  there.  Prominent  mounds 
were  formed  near  the  comers  of  the  group,  the»e  l^eing  lightly  arranged 
with  Orchids  and  foliage  plants,  and  topped  with  -Goros  Weddelliana.  A 
couple  of  call  slender  plants  of  Dracaena  Sanderiana  occupied  prominent 
positions;  other  little  mounds .  rose  here  and  there,  and  Odonto^lossum 
sprang  from  a  basket  of  moss  and  plants  of  lowly  growth,  the  pot  being 
well  finished  with  Lycopodium  Apollo,  Orchids,  and  elegant  foliuged 
plants.  The  great  idea  was  the  centre  ;  this  ^ood  out  boldly,  and  every 
other  plant  employed  could  be  clearly  se^n,  not  at  a  glance,  but  by 
4shaiigiBg  the  position  to  get  an  additional  pretty  peep. 

The  Tcteran  from  Cheltenham,  Mr.  J;  Cipher,  followed  extremelv 
close  with  one  of  his  characteristic  arrangements.  A  lofty  Kentia  formed 
the  central  object  near  the  background,  which  was. flanked  on  either  bide 
with  Bamboos,  and  filled  in  beneath  with  flowering  and  foliage  plant*. 
Near  the  corners  in  front  two  cork  arches  were  raised  ;  these  were  e^ch 
surmounted  by  planta  of  Humea  elcgans,  the  arches  being  draped  with 
creepers  and  dotted  with  brightly  coloured  flowers  snd  foliage.  A  wavy 
outline  of  irregular  mounds  formed  the  front,  thi*  bein^r  dotted  thinly 
with  plants.  The  body  of  the  group  was  filled  in  with  Orchids  and  other 
choice  flowering  plants  in  variety,  with  prominent  little  specimens 
springing  up  here  and  there,  the  whole  forming  an  extremely  showy  and 
effective  combination  with  plenty  of  features,  yet  with  no  single  feature 
•  ■anding  out  boldly  from  the  rest.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  W. 
Finch,  Coventry,  who  also  arranged  a  fine  and  effective  group  in  which 
arches  and  cork  were  employed  to  advantage.  The  plants,  too,  were  well 
grown,  the  whole  arrangement  a  credit  to  the  exhibitor.  An  estra  prize 
«if  £5  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Yause,  Leamington,  who  also  arranged  an 
excellent  g^up. 

Prizei  of  the  same  value  aa  those  in  the  preceding  class  were  offered 
ior  groups  of  folisge  plants  to  occupy  a  space  of  300  square  feet.  The 
premier  position  in  this  was  splendidly  won  by  Mr.  Cypher.  A  bold 
arch  crowned  with  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Phoenix,  and  lightly  dressed 
with  Ferns,  Crotons.  nnd  trailing  plants,  formed  the  background ;  under- 
neath the  arch  was  placed  a  grandly  coloured  Croton.  Other  arches  were 
formed  near  the  corners,  prominent  mounds  raised  in  the  body  of  the 
group  and  foregroon'i  ;  these  were  arranged  with  great  skill,  a  due 
proportion  of  tall  Ci>cos  Weddelliana  and  other  graceful  plants  being 
employed,  while  brightness  was  supplied  with  Crotons,  Caladiunis,  and 
Begonias.  A  series  of  pretty  peeps  and  s:ood  individual  features  were 
thus  obtained,  and  the  arrangement  was  certainly  one  of  Mr.  Cypher*s 
greatest  achierements. 

Mr.  Mee,  the  Floral  Dep6t,  Nottingham,  was  second.  A  towering 
Kentia  was  a  prominent  feamre  in  the  background  of  his  group,  and 
Oocos  plumosa,  C.cos  Weddelliana,  and  Dracaena  Sanderiana  were 
conspicuous  features  at  other  points,  where  mounds  of  various  sizes  were 
raised.  The  whole  was  well  finished  and  lightly  arranged,  but  lacked 
the  individuality  of  the  winner.  The  third  prize  went  to  Messrs. 
Artindale  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  for  a  very  showy  exhibit,  yet  lacking  distinct 
featnres.  A  special  prize  of  £7  lOi.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
gardener  to  Miss  Wright,  Halston,  for  an  effective  arrangement, 
representing  a  model  garden.  Mr.  Yause  received  a  special  award  of  £5, 
•nd  a  similar  honour  fell  to  Mr.  Brummel),  gardener  to  H.  H.  France 
Uayhurst,  Esq.,  Wellington,  Salop. 

For  a  group  to  occupy  a  apace  of  150  feet,  open  to  the  county  of  Salop 
only,  Mr.  £.  Roberts,  gardener  to  Miss  Wright,  Oswestry,  was  a  good 
first,  winning  the  £10  offered  with  an  attractive  arrangement,  in  which 
cork  covered  arches  were  a  prominent  feature.  The  second  prize  of  £6 
went  to  Mr.  Tugwood,  gardener  to  F.  Kynnersley,  Esq.,  Leighton  Hall, 
Ironbridge,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Grimmex,  gardener  to  W.  Phillipi,  Esq., 
Berwick  House. 

Specimen  Plants. 

These  were  shown  in  exceptional  condition,  and  the  lofty  Palms, 
huge  Crotons,  and  flowering  plants  made  a  grand  display  in  the  centre  or 
the  large  tent,  which  was  dOO  feet  in  length.  For  twenty  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  not  less  than  twelve  to  be  in  flower,  the  first  prize  was 
£25,  and  the  second  £15.  The  post  of  honour  was  easily  secured  by  Mr. 
Cypher,  who  staged  magnificent  Palms,  grandly  coloured  Crotons,  and 
the  following  flowering  plants  :  —  Ixorn  Dutfi,  fully  5  feet  through, 
carrying  enormous  trusses  of  flower,  probably  the  finest  specimen  of  its 
.  kind  ever  staged  ;  Phcenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  upwards  of  6  feet  in 
diameter ;  Bongainvillea  Sanderiana,  Hue  ;  Stephanotis  flonbunda, 
densely  flowered ;  Allamanda  nobilis,  Staiice  intermedia,  Ixora 
Williamsi,  ard  the  following  Ericas — onUta  purpurea,  Mamocktana, 
and  Aitoniana.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  B.  Cromwell,  gardener  to 
T.  S.  Timmis,  Esq.,  Allerton,  Liverpool,  who  staged  many  large  plants  of 
Ixoras,  but  they  were  not  as  a  whole  well  flowered.  The  Palms  and  a 
large  Stephanotis  were,  however,  grand.  As  no  third  prize  was  offered 
A  special  of  £5  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Fmch  for  an  exhibit  not  greatly 
.behind  the  second  prize  one. 

The  elass  for  thirty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding 
10  inches  and  not  less  than  twelve  in  bloom,  was  an  interesting  one,  and 
brought  Mr.  Cypher  to  the  front  again   with   a  smart  exhibit.    The 


l3(0rma  in  parttcul|ir  carried  hiirhly.  coloured,  well-developed  flowers.  The 
most  noteworthy  plants  were  Ixora  regina,  Ixora  WiUiamti.  S  atice  Gil* 
beUi,  Ixora  Duffi,  and  Crotons  Mortefon^inensis  and  Johnnnis,  briU 
I'antly  coloured.  .Mr.  F.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Lord  Harlech,  Brogjntyn, 
Oswestr^'',  was  tecond  with  larger  plants,  but,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
they  were  not  quite  so  well  flowered  or  so  well  finished  as  tho*e  of  the 
wmner,  still  they  made  a  fine  display  ;  third  Mr.  Cromwell.  The  prizes 
in  this  class  were  £20,  £15,  and  £10  respectively,  and  an  eztri  uf  £5 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mee. 

For  a  single  specimen  in  flower,  ^Ir.  Cypher  won  with  a  good 
example  of  Erica  Ewerana ;  second  Mr.  Yause,  with  Allamanda  Hender- 
soni ;  and  third  Mr.  Lambert,  with  Ixora  Williamsi,  For  six  Dracsenas, 
the  last  named  exhibitor  scored  with  well  coloured  plants,  the  second 
prize  goinr  to  Mr.  J.  Bird,  gardoner  to  Cdpt.  H.  G.  Butler,  Sholton  Hal), 
Shrewabury,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Cromwell.  The  latter  exhibitor  also 
won  for  a  like  number  of  Caladiums  with  fresh,  highly  coloured  specimens, 
Mr.  R.  Lawley,  gardener  to  Mrn,  Darlev.  Adcote,  bdng  a  good  i»econd. 
Coleus,  though  trained  in  a  rather  formal  pyramidal  style,  were  in  some 
instances  very  good.  The  first  prize  for  sis  was  won  bv  Mr.  J.  Cartex, 
gardener  to  J.  Scott,  Enq.,  Bestrea  House,  second  Mr.  T.  Stewa? t,  gar- 
dener to  J.  H.  Slaney,  Esq.,  Wellington  ;  third  Mr.  Everry,  gardener  to 
Dr.  B.  Bird.  Shiewsbury. 

Mr.  A.  Myers.  Shrewsbury,  won  for  sit  Fuchsias,  being  followed  by 
Mr.  Cartex  and  Mr.  A.  Bateman  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  E.  Joneg, 
Wellineton,  won  for  six  Begonias,  Mr.  Bateman  b<*ing  second,  and  Mr. 
Cliffe  third.  %\x  double  '*  Geraniums.'*— Fir«t  Mr.  B^teman,  second  Mr. 
Myers,  third  R.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Abbey  Fbregate.  Six  Zonal  •*  Geraniums'* 
were  well  shewn,  the  winner.  Mr.  A.  Myers.  Shfewsbur)-,  staging  dwarf, 
densely  flowered  specimens,  second  Mr.  A.  Biteman,  third  Mr.  Ciiffe.  The 
prizes  for  Gloxinias  were  won  by  Mestrs.  Barber,  Bateman,  and  Smith  in 
the  order  named.  For  twelve  table  plants,  Mr.  Mee  was  fir^t  with  light 
graceful  specimens  in  every  wav  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  best  half  dozen  exotic  Fern^  came  from  Mr.  C  Jones,  gardener  to 
A.  M.  Barber.  Esq.,  Field  House.  Wellington,  who  ws*  stroiig:  in  choice 
Adiantump.  Second,  Mr.  Mee,  Nottingham.  Third,  Mr.  F.  Stevenson, 
Sunny  Croft,  Wellington. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. 

In  a  collection  of  thirty  grown  in  f  ot^,  not  excperling  5  inches,  not 
less  than  twenty  being  in  blooir,  the  prizes  were  won  by  Captain  Butler, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Mee,  and  Mr.  G.  Buir,  Snrewsbnry,  in  the  order  named. 

Salopian  Classes. 

These  were  generally  well  filled,  and  the  quality  was  distinctly  ahead 
of  that  of  some  former  years.  For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  £6, 
£4,  and  £3  were  the  amounts  offered  as  prizeii.  Mr.  T.  Lambert  was  a 
.  fiafe  first,  and  staged  among  others  a  tine  Kentia,  good  Dipladenia 
hybrida,  and  well  flowered  Euchari;)  amaz'>nica.  Second,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Townsend,  gardener  to  Co\  Lloyd.  Ashton  Hall,  Oswestry.  Third,  Mr. 
J.  Carter,  garilener  to  W.  Scutt,  £<iq. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  not  less  than  three  to  be  in 
flower,  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  G.  Burr,  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  W.  Scott 
in  the  order  named.  Competitors  in  the  previou.-  class  were  debarred 
from  entering  in  this.  Mr.  Bateman  won  for  Fuchsia*,  Mr.  Barber  for 
Begonias,  and  Mr.  J.  Scott  for  both  double  and  sin;;le  Gcrar.iums. 

Flobal  Decobations. 

The  classes  devoted  to  these  exhibits  were  well  filled,  except  in  the 
great  one,  in  which  six  bouquets  and  the  same  number  of  baskets  were 
required.  Only  two  exhibits  staged  in  this,  and  the  famous  firm  of 
Perkins,  of  Coventry,  was  unfortunately  not  represented  ;  still  the 
winning  exhibits  in  some  classes  were  marvels  of  artistic  taste  and  good 
fisish. 

The  handsome  prizes  of  £15,  £12,  and  £10  were  offered  in  the  great 
class  for  baskets,  staged  in  a  space  10  feet  bv  5  feet,  tasteful  staging 
being  considered  by  the  Judges  in  addition  to  the  flowers  exhibited. 
The  winners  proved  to  be  Messrs.  Jenkinson  &  ^ons,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 
The  flowers  in  each  of  their  bouquets  were  arranged  in  a  groundwork  of 
Asparagus,  with  long  trails  hanging  from  the  sides.  They  were  shapely 
and  lightly  formed,  the  finish  being  good  ;  but  the  addition  of  a  few 
lighter  sprays  of  flowers  would  in  some  instance*  have  been  an  improve- 
ment, as  in  the  attempt  to  conceal  the  wires  many  of  the  flowers  wen 
kept  rather  low,  and  the  greenery  a  little  too  freely  employed  ;  the 
exhibit  was,  however,  undoubtedly  placed  in  the  right  position.  One 
striking  bouquet  was  formed  of  Macdevallias  and  Oncidinm  flexuosum  : 
others  with  Oncidiums  and  Epidendrums,  or  Cattleyas,  Odontfglossnms, 
Panerntium  and  Euchaiis  being  conspicuous  in  another,  the  baskets  being 
generally  arranged  with  similar  materials  in  a  freer  style.  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Sons  were  second  with  light  and  free  arrangements,  which  lacked 
the  finish  of  the  winner.  A  special  prize  of  £5  was  given  by  the 
President  of  the  Scciety.  Rev.  T.  M.  Berkeley  Owen,  to  tho  victor  in  thb 
class. 

Messn.  Jones  &  Sons  scored  in  the  elass  for  ball  and  bridal  bouquets 
with  tasteful  arrangements,  one  being  formed  principally  with  Odonto- 
glossums  and  Pancratlums ;  the  other  with  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums, 
and  Carnations.  Messrs.  Pope  k.  Sons,  Birmingham,  were  second  with 
larger  and  heavier  arrangements.  Third,  Messrs.  Artindale  &  Sons, 
Sheffield.  For  two  similar  bouquets.  Orchids  excluded,  Mr.  W.  Treseder, 
Cardiff,  was  a  good  first  with  most  tasteful  exhibits,  in  which  the  flowers 
stood  well  up.  Eucharis,  Pancratium,  and  Frat  coa  were  conspicuous 
in  one  ;  Lapagerias,  Lilies,  and  pink  Roses  in  another. 

For  a  bouquet  of  Dahlias,  Mr.  Treseder  was  deservedly  first  with  a 
stylidi  arrangement,  only  one  variety  being  employed,  this  was  Conntesa 
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of  Gotfortli ;  Meiars.  Pope  k  Soot  were  leeond,  aad  Mr.  SeaJe,  SeTenoaks, 
third.  Mr.  Treseder  again  scored  for  a  bouquet  of  Koaes,  emplojini^  in 
thii  instance  the  well  known  W.  Allen  Riohardaon,  intermixed  with  a  dark 
erinioa  one ;  Messrs.  Pope  being  second,  and  Messrs.  D.  k  W.  Groll, 
Dondoe,  third. 

For  a  featherweight  booquet,  Messrs  Jones  k  Sons*  Shrewsbury,  won 
with  an  extreme! j  light  arrangement  of  Asparagus,  Franooa,  and 
CaUiopsis ;  Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons  were  second,  and  Mr.  Scale  third. 

A  iiandsome  and  well  arranged  basket  w6n  for  Messrs.  Jones  k  Sons 
tha  premier  position,  Montbretias,  Paneratiams,  and  Lilies  being  the 
flowers  most  freely  used  ;  eacond,  Mr.  Treseder  ;•  third,  Mr.  Lashmore, 
Marfcei  Drayton. 

For  a  dressed  flower  stand,  not  to  ezoeed  18  inches  in  diameter  at  tha 
base,  Mr.  Scale  was  first  with  a  yery  light  and  pretty  arrangement, 
Montbretias,  yellow  Statice,  Selagtnella,  and  Asparagna  being  the  prin* 
c^l  materials  used  ;  secTo^d,  Messrs.  Jones,  with  a  very  light  arrange- 
BMst  of  Oncidinms  and  Cattleiyae,  bat  scarcely  enough  greenery  had  been 
used  to  give  finish  ;  third,  Mr;  Vause,  Leamington.  Messrs.  Jones  k  Sons 
were  firat  for  six  buttonholes  itnd  six  sprays,  which  were  tastefully  made  ; 
second,  Messrs.  Jenkinson  k  Sons  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  Morris^  Hands  worth. 

Otbleb  Cut  Flowebs. 

In  the  majority  1  of  Hhc  chMsee  these  were  largely  shown  and  added 
materially  to  the  attraction  of  the  exhibition  Dahlias,  Carnations, 
Gladioli,  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants  were  particularly  good,  and  the 
practice  which  prevatU  it  Shrewsbury  of  providing  classes  for  groups  of 
such  useful  cat  flowers  as  Roses,  Oamationa,  and  Dahlias  is  a  good  one, 
which  enables -the  exhibitors  to  make  imposing  displays.  For  a  collec- 
tion of  Gladioli,  to  occupy  a  space  12  feet  by  5  feet,  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Sons,  Bedale,  were  an>  easy  first,  staging  spikes  of  brilliant  colour 
sad  great  substance.  Striking  varieties  were  Madame  P.  Palmer,  Mr. 
Adnitt  Cn^w),  and  *^  Shrewsbury.*^  Mr.  Morren,  Leominster,  was  second 
with  much  smaller  spikes.  Messrs.  CroU,  Dundee,  won  easily  for  a 
eolleetiaii  of  Ro^es,  stsged  in  a  space  8  feet  by  5  feet,  the  Teas  and 
Noisettea  being  the  best  among  them.  Messrs.  Pope  k  Sons  were  second. 
Dahlias, — For  a  collection  of  any  varieties  Messrs.  ^eynei^  Williams, 
and  Co.,  Salisbury  were  first.  The  Cactus  and  Pompons  were  arranged 
in  pyramids,  and  the  Show  and  Fancy  varieties  on  boards.  The 
flowers  were  bright  and  fresh,  and  the  exhibit  as  a  whole  effective. 
CasUda,  yellow,  and  Mary  Serrice  were  noticeable  vart.  Mr.  W. 
Treseder  was  recond,  and  Mr.  Scale,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  third.  The  same 
firm  won  for  Cactus  varieties  with  an  extremely  good  stand  of  brightly 
coloured  flowers  of  the  leading  varieties.  Notable  flowers  were  Ltver- 
stoek  Beauty,  Debonair,  Standard  Bearer,  Exqnisite,  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Orowe,  a  fine  pale  yellow  (new).  Messrs.  Pope  k  Sons  were  second, 
and  Mr.  M.  Campbell  third. 

The  class  for  twenty-four  Show  and  Fancy  was  a  good  one,  the  com- 
petition being  close.  First,  Mr.  Seale.  who  had  Goldfinder,  Harry 
Hickling;  and  Alice  Emily  in  fine  condition.  Second,  Mr.  Mortimer, 
Duke  of  Fife  and  R.  F.  Rawlins  being  two  of  his  best  flowers.  Mr. 
Seale  also  won  for  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons.  Mr.  Mortimer  was  first 
for  twelve  Cactas  Dahlias  with  a  thoroughly  well  staged  collection  of 
flowers ;  Britannia,  Capstan,  and  Keynes*s  White  were  conspicuous 
among  them. 

Bardy  Fowert  (annuals  and  shrubs  excluded). — Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Son  made  a  magnificent  display  of  these,  and  easily  won  the  premier 
award.  Lilium  Batemanni,  Lilium  auratum.  Gladiolus  Aurora  de  Feu, 
and  G.  Childsi  were  especially  striking.  Messrs.  Gunn  k  Sons,  Olton, 
Birmingham,  were  second  with  a  good  exhibit,  bot  the  flowers  generally 
lacked  the  substance  of  those  in  the  winning  stand. 

CamatwM, — ^Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Blantyre.  had  no  difficulty  in  winning 
for  a  collection  staged  with  Ineir  own  foliage  and  buds.  Striking  flowers 
were  Miss  Abbey  (grand  new  yellow),  Mrs.  McNish,  Germania,  and 
Stevenson's  Scarlet.  Second,  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather ;  third,  Messrs. 
D.  k  W.  CroU. 

Botea. — For  twenty- four  single  blooms  in  not  less  than  eighteen 
▼arietiefl.  Messrs.  Croll  won  with  a  stand  containing  many  flne  flowers, 
Maman  Cochet.  Caroline  Testont,  and  Her  Majesty  being  some  of  the 
best    Second,  Messrs.  Harkness  k  Sons. 

Svcest  Peas^'^These  were  a  great  source  of  attraction  to  visitors,  and 
almost  filled  one  tenL  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  offered  a  silver  challenge 
cop  for  the  best  thirty*  six  varieties  of  Peas,  the  cup  to  be  won  three 
times  before  becoming  the  property  of  the  holder.  Mr.  Bolton  was 
sncceasful.  and  staged  good  flowers  of  the  leading  varieties,  Countess  of 
Powis,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Duke  of  Weatminster  being  a  few  varieties 
wUch  took  the  eye.  The  same  flrm  offered  prizes  of  £3,  £2.  £1,  in  the 
dasa  for  eighteen  varieties.  The  premier  award  was  easily  secured  by 
Thoa.  Adersley,  Esq.,  whose  flowers  were  wonderfully  Itirge,  fresh, 
brightly  coloured,  and  well  staged.  The  varieties  were  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  Silurian,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Prince  of  Wales,  Venus, 
Emily  Eckford,  Queen  Victoria,  Lady  Mary  Carrie,  Mra.  Eokford, 
Connteaa  of  Radnor,  Countess  ^f  Powis,  Blanche  Burpee,  Chancellor, 
and  Lovely.    Second,  Mr.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  offered  prizes  for  nine  varieties.  The  first  was 
won  by  Mr.  Blair  with  good  examplea  of  the  leading  kinds,  Mar«,  Her 
Majesty,  and  Salopian  being  particularly  striking.  Second,  Mr.  Darnett ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Cooke. 

Stove  and  Gbeenhouse  Cut  Flowebs. 

These  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  McDonald,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Kenrick, 
Esq.,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  who  was  first  for  twelve  varieties.  Hybrid 
Bhododcndram  weiw  w^  repmeifted  in  the  following  varieties,  Ducbesa 


of  Connaught,  Princess  Alice,  Princess  Fcederica  (of  a  lovely  terra-eotta 
colour),  and  Lord  Wolseley.  Pancratinmr,  AUamandaa.  and  other  choice 
flowers  made  up  a  strikmg  collection.  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  J.  C. 
Waterhonse,  Esq.,  Macclesfield,  waa  aecond  ;  and  Mir.  Cromwell  third.> 

FRUIT. 
Choice  fruit  of  all  descriptions  invariably  provides  a  display  of  greal* 
magnitude  and  of  the  higheat  quality  at  Shrewsbury.  This  year  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  though,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  best  Grapes  were 
staged  in  the  great  class.  In  all  other  sections  the  exhibits  were  surpris- 
ingly good,  though  the  entries  in  single  dish  classes  were  not  so  numerous 
as  they  aometimea  are,  and  taking  the  Grapea  ooUectiyely  they  were 
acaroely  ao  notable  for  high  finish  as  in  some  former  yearat  though  in 
some  instances  they  were  the  fineat  erer  seen  at  Shrewsbury. 

The  Gbeat  Gbapb  Class. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  which  led  the  Committee  to  celebrate  the 
twenty-fifth  annual  Show  by  offering  the  princely  sum  of  £100  in  a 
single  class  for  Grapes,  at  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  created  the  keenest 
possible  interest  among  gardeners,  who  waited  eagerly  on  the  morning 
of  the  Show  to  hear  the  verdict,  though  the  general  opinion  afier  the 
staging  was  completed  was  that  Mr.  Lunt  would  irin,  and  the  decision 
of  the  Judges  gave  general  satisfaoticn.  The  money  was  divided  into 
six  prizes  as  follows— First,  Society's  gold  medal  and  £26  {  aecond,  £24  i 
third,  £20  ;  fourth,  £15  ;  fi  th,  £10  ;  aixth,  £5.  Mr.  Lunt,  gardener  to 
Capt.  Stirling,  Keir  House,  Dunblane,  N.B.,  ataged  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion. The  (duacats,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Muicat  Hamburgh  were  of 
enormous  size,  and  excepting  one  bunch  of  the  latter  variety,  g^randly 
finished.    The  points  were  apportioned  as  follows  :— 


Cooper^s  Black 

>•         ft 
Muscat         

Muscat  Hamburgh... 
>»         ••• 


n 


Mrs.  Pinoe 

•f       »»       ••• 

Alnwick  Seedling 


Black  Hamburgh 


Number  of 
bunch. 

1 

2       ., 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8        ., 

9 

10 
11 
12 


For  deooratlTe  staging    ... 
Possible  number  of  points 


Maximum  number  of 
points. 

*•.                        V  ... 

...             •»  ••• 

...            All  ... 

...               Iv  ... 

...                 v  ••• 

9 

...                    v  ••• 

...                        V  ••• 

...                    v  «... 

...                        V  ... 

...                   v  •.. 

...                        V  ••• 

...                        V  ... 

...     UG 


Points 
awarded. 

61 
6 

ol 

8 
8 
6 
7 
8 
8 

7« 

7 
5 

96 


We  now  give  a  detailed  description  of  each  bunch.  No.  1,  long  in 
bunch,  good  in  berry,  perfeet  in  shape,  well  coloured  ;  No.  2,  Juat  a  shade 
more  colour  wanted,  similar  to  its  companion  in  other  respects  ;  No.  3, 
a  grand  shapely  bunch,  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  oroad  in  the 
shoulder,  berries  even,  of  good  size,  very  bright  in  colour ;  No.  4,  not 
quite  so  long,  in  other  respects  equal  to  Na  3  ;  No.  6,  a  huge  duster, 
good  in  berry,  but  wanting  a  shade  more  colour ;  No.  6,  smaller,  but 
perfect  in  shape,  finely  coloured  ;  No.  7,  long,  solid,  and  shapely,  berriea' 
good,  slightly  rubbed  during  transit,  a  slight  tinge  of  red  near  the  foot- 
stalks ;  No.  8,  finely  proportioned,  good  in  colour,  clean  ;  Nos.  9  and  10, 
immense  bunches,  well  shouldered,  large  in  berry,  grandly  coloured  ; 
No.  11,  large  and  shapely  in  buncb,  berries  fine,  slightly  deficient  in 
colour;  No.  12,  a  beautiful  shapely  bunch,  slightly  smaller  than  its 
companion,  colour  good. 

Arrangement — A  fisw  graceful  plants  of  Cocos  Weddelllana  were 
employed  as  a  background,  and  Nepenthes  raised  on  neat  pedestala 
placed  between  the  Grape  stands  ;  small  Ferns  springing  from  tufts  of 
moss  were  placed  in  suitable  positions  in  the  foregronnd.  ^  A  truly 
wonderful  exhibit,  which  thousands  of  visitors  lingered  to  admire,  and  of 
which  the  grower  might  well  feel  proud. 

The  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  Kirk,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Faton, 

Esq.,   Norwood,  Alloa,   N.B.,    with    89i    poinu.      His   black   Grapea 

were  in  many  casea  grand,  but  be  lost  ground  considerably  with  the 

'  white  ones.    The  Madresfield  Court  examples  were  the  finest  of  thai 

variety  in  the  show.    The  poinu  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 


Number  of 

Maximum  number  of 

PoinU 

bunch. 

points. 

awarded. 

Madreftfield  Court  ...        1 

... 

•  •• 

9 

... 

••• 

8f 

7 

n                   »»         •••            ^ 

... 

••• 

9 

... 

... 

Dukeof  Bucoleuch...        3 

... 

•  •• 

10 

.  • 

... 

6 

»>              j»         •••       * 

... 

•  •• 

10 

... 

... 

6 

Black  Hamburgh    ...        6 

... 

•  •• 

9 
9 

... 

... 

7^ 
8 

11              ,,              .••         6 

.*• 

•  •• 

... 

... 

Gros  Maroo 7 

... 

•  •• 

9 

MX 

... 

... 

•  i 

11       II      •••        •*•        ° 

... 

*•• 

9 

... 

... 

Buckland  Sweetwater       9 

... 

••• 

9 

... 

.•• 

'  n 

,«                  ft         •••        Av 

... 

•  >• 

9 

••• 

..• 

6 

Appley  Towers       ...      11 

... 

•  •• 

9 

»•• 

... 

7 

19 

... 

••• 

9 

... 

... 

y 

For  decorative  staging     . . . 

... 

«•• 

6 

*■• 

... 

5 

Fo88slble  number  of  points 


116 


89^ 


No.  1,  Madresfield  Court,  large,  shapely  bunches,  grand  berries, 
colour  beantlfnl ;  2,  rather  smaller  in  bunch,  fine  in  berry,  colour  good  ; 
7,  Grea  Maroc,  bunch  of  great  size,  colour  good,  berries  medium.  8, 
large  and  shapely,  oolour  good.     11,  Appley  Towers,  perfectly  shaped 
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buneb,  o'>loor  errand.  12,  buncb  Iarg;e  and  well  proportioned,  colour 
P*anr9.  These  were  innie  of  tho  best  in  the  colleotion,  and  the  abore 
tabulated  statement  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  what  the  others  were  like. 

Arrangement, — Palms  and.Crot<ins  were  pleasingly  arranged  between 
the  Grsp?  standu,  and  the  fnit  dotted  with  smaller  plants  and  i raced  with 
Selagioella;  This  was  a  collection  fine  enough  to  have  won  in  many 
^reat  contests. 

The  third  prise  went  to  Mr.  Goadncre.  crar.Iener  to  the  Earl  of  Har- 
ringtnn,  £iva«ton  Castle,  Derbv,  who  had  fine  MuscatM,  Grot  Gudlaume, 
•nd  Muscat  Hamburgh.  No.  9  waA  a  tiue  bunch  of  Gn»s  Guillaume  with 
well  coloured  berries,  the  bunch  bt^ing  a  little  thin  at  the  base.  No.  10, 
a  handsome,  shapely,  broad-shouliier«>d  bunch,  perfectly  coloured,  weigh- 
ing from  8  to  10  ibt.    The  pomta  wero  awarded  as  follows  : — 


Number  of 
buDcli. 
Muscat  Hamburgh...        1 


Huseat 


>» 
... 

... 


... 


... 
•*« 


Gros  Maroc  ... 
Black  Hamburgh    ... 

Gros  Guillaume 

»«  »• 

Madresfield  Court  ... 

"  f»      ••• 

For  decora ti?e  staging 

Possible  number  of  points 


2 

H 
4 
h 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
il 
12 


«         •  •• 


•  «  • 
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Number  of 
points. 

9 

9 

10 
10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

6 
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... 
... 
... 
... 
.•• 
... 


Points 
awnrded. 

.7       - 

7t 

7 

6^ 
5i 

7 

71 
6 

5V 

4| 

79| 


Mr.  J.  Campbell,  i^rdener  to  C.  E.  Newton,  E>q ,  Derby,  was  a  verv 
<5lose  fourth,  with  seventy-nix  points ;  the-  fifth  award  went  to  Mr.  J. 
Lanpley,  frardener  to  Rev.  T.  M.  Berkeley  Owen,  with  sixty-nine  pointa, 
and  Mr.  Bannerman,  ffarden^r  to  Lord  Bagot,  Blitbiield,  Rugeley, 
followed  with  sixty-three  points. 

Decobative  Dessebt  Tables. 

Firtt  prize,  £15;  second,  £12;  third,  £8,  the  maximnm  number 
of  points  allowed  for  various  kinds  of  fruits  being  stated  In  the  schedule. 
Four  splendid  tables  were  Hrranged,  the  fnu't  throughout  beinc  good,  and 
in  some  cases  of  exceptional  merit.  Mr.  Goodacre  won  well  with  118 
points.  Three  tall  glasses  were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  centre  of 
the  table,  the  Grapes  arranged  in  baskets  between  them,  smaller  glasses 
being  used  al«>ng  the  8i<le:»  of  the  tables.  These  glasses  »ere  lightlv 
arrang-^d  with  Mont^retiaa,  spraya  of  Bridal  Wreath  (Francoa  ramosa) 
rf  lievf  d  with  A«pirajrus  and  Fern  fronds,  t'^e  whole  beine  pretty  and 
eff^tive.  The  Grapes  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Csnon  Hall.  Madres- 
field Court,  and  Black  Hamburgh,  in  fine  condition.  Grand  Sea  Eagle 
and  Royal  George  Peaches,  fine  Stanwick  Eiroge  and  Prince  of  Wales 
Nectarines,  Cour.tess  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melons,  in  grand  condition  ; 
Brown  Turkey  Fig.«,  Transparent  Gajre  Plums,  Souvenir  dn  Congr^s. 
and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  Pears,  and  beautiful  Washington  Apples. 

Mr,  Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Pease,  Barf.,  Hiiiton  Hall  Guis- 
borough,  was  second,  secuting  ninety-eight  points.  The  Grapes  in  his 
collcctioD  were  Black  Duke  and  Black  Hamburgh,  good  in  bunch  and 
well  coloured ;  Muscats  fine  in  bunch,  berrv,  and  colour  ;  ChaMelas 
^apo]eon,  shapely  in  bunch,  berries  rather  spotted.  Other  good  dish.s 
were  Be  t  of  All  and  Scarlet  Premier  Melons.  Sea  Eagle  and  Violelte 
H&tive  Peaches,  and  Pineapple  Nectarines.  The  fruit  dishes  were  large 
and  showy,  but  not  of  high  quality.  Mr  E.  MuUins,  gardener  to  Lady 
Henry  Somerset,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  was  third,  gaining  94  points. 
Fmeapplo  NecUriues  and  Bellegarde  Peaches  were  his  best  dishes; 

Collections  of  Fbuit. 

Eight  exhibitors  entered  the  fray  in  the  class  for  twelve  dishes,  and 
although  the  competition  was  close,  Mr.  Goodacre  again  came  out 
Tictoriooa  ;  he  staged  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes, 
which  each  wanted  a  share  more  coloar  at  the  base  of  the  berries ;  Canon 
Hall  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  clean  and  fairly  well  coloured ;  a  good 
Queen  Pine,  and  Countess  Melon,  fine  Barrington  and  Royal  George 
Peaches,  Victoria  Nectaiincs,  Brown  Turkey  Pigs,  Dr.  Julea  Goyot  Pear, 
and  handsome  Lady  Sudeley  Apples  ;  Mr.  G.  Mullins  was  a  close  second, 
with  Moscat,  Black  Alicante,  and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes  in  fine  condition, 
and  good  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  The  third  award  went  to  Mr.  Jones, 
^  irdener  to  Mr.  Need,  York  House,  Malvern,  who  sUged  fine  Madresfield 
and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  and  Stirling  Castle  Pesches ;  fourth,  Mr.  W, 
Pilgrim,  gardener  to  Sir  Geo.  Miyrick,  Bart,  Bodorgan^  Anglesey. 
Several  prominent  exhibitors  were  in  this  dasn  unplaced. 

For  nine  dishes  (Pine  excluded),  open  to  the  county  of  Salop  only,  five 
stands  were  tabled.  The  winntr  was  found  in  Mr,  Langley,  who  staged 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Sped  ling  Grapes.  Isrge  in  bunch  and 
berry,  but  wanting  a  little  more  colour  :  a  good  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon, 
fine  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  Prince  Englebert  Piums,  Kaisha  Apricots, 
Jargonelle  Pears,  and  grand  Morel lo  Cherries.  The  second  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  C  Roberts,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  S.  Bmmmell. 

Gbapes. 
Ten  exhibits  weie  staged  in  th»  class  for  four  bunches  of  black  in  two 
▼arietiea.  Mr.  Kirk  here  scored  a  great  win ;  he  staged  Madresfield 
Court,  good  in  bunoh,  very  large  in  berry,  fairly  well  coloured,  and  Black 
Hamburgh,  large  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  well  coloured ;  second 
Ml*.  Campbell,  with  Gros  Maroc,  grand  in  bunch  and  berry,  but  wanting 


a  shade  more  colour,  and  Black  Hamburgh,  lar^e  and  well  coloured ; 
third  Mr.  A.  H.  HslI,  gardentr  to  J.  C.  Watcrhouse,  Esq.,  Presibury, 
Macclesfield. 

For  four  bunches  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  Goodocre  wa«  firstwith  Muscat 
of  Alexsniria  and  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  shapely  in  bonrh.  clean  and  well 
coloured.  Mr.  T.  Lunt  was  an  extremely  good  second,  he  staged  grand 
shapely  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  heaniifiill y  ooloiired  ;  Fosters 
Seeilling.  large  and  (hapely  in  bunch,  hut  Kliehtlv  defiri'^nt  in  cMour. 
Third  Mr.  Lambert,  with  Muscat,  and  Bncklaod  Sweetwater,  of  far 
size  and  good  colour.  ' 

.  Black  HambiifKh,  five  stands  stsged.  FirstMr.  A.  Ruddock,  gardener 
to  E.  A.  Young,  E*q.,  Tanybryn,  Bangor,  with  iiia»sive  hunches,  good  ia 
colour :  second  Mr.  Goodacre,  whose  hunches  wi  ta  (rood  but  wanted  a 
shade  more  colour ;  third  Mr.  Campbell,  staging  finely  shaped  bunches, 
slightly  deficient  in  colour. 

Six  exhibits  wero  stsged  in  the  class  for  Madresfield  Court,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Hall  haying  the  best;  the  bunches  were  beautiful  in  form,  of  modeiate 
aize,  and  the  berriei  well  coloured.  This  exhibit  also  won  the  first  prize 
for  examplca  gro«n  with  Pearson's  (Nottingham)  chemical  manure; 
second  ^Ir.  W.  N  ild.  Holmes  Chaptf),  Cheshire  ;  third  Mr.  Shingler, 
gardener  to  Lord  HiiRtings.  Meltoo  Consuble. 

The  be«t  pair  of  HIsck  Alicantes  were  shown  by  Mr  Shingler,  whose 
bucchea  were  very  large,  the  berries  of  good  slz*;  and  beautiful  finish. 
Secend,  At.  A.  H.  Hall ;  third,  Mr.  Langley. 

■  • 

Classes  Open  to  the  County  of  Salop  Osly. 

Black  Hamburgh.— First,  Mr.  A.  Salt,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Wilson.  E»q., 
Tho  Grove,  Market  Drayton  ;  second.  Sir.  Dav^es,  srordener  to  Lord 
Trevor ;  third,  Mr.  Langley.  The  best  psir  of  sny  other  block  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Ashw>>od,  gardener  to  R.  A.  N'-witt,  E«q.,  Wdbngton.  and  for 
a  like  number  of  Muscats  Mr.  T.  Lambert  was  an  eisy  firbt  with  finely 
coloured  examples. 

Single  Dish  Classes. 

Mr.  C.  Tyler,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Jones,  E<q.,  Hendre,  CarnsTTon,  wss 
first  for  Peaches  with  a  finely  coloured  dish  of  Bellegarde.  Second,  Mr. 
Mclndoe  with  Sea  Esgle.  Third,  Mr.  Bannerman  « ith  Royal  George. 
Of  Nectarines  there  were  twelve  lots  staged.  Mr.  J.  Howard,  eardener  to 
Sir  R.  Sutton,  Bart,  Benham  Paik,  Nevtbuiy,  was  a  L'«'od  first  with  a 
grand  dish  of  Pinespple.  Second,  Mr.  Goodacre  ;  third,  Mr.  Uall.  Melon«, 
Kreen  fleshed,  tw-eiity  were  stagt-d,  Mr.  Davis,  gsrdener  to  Rev.  F. 
Aldrrson  won  with  Counters.  T.  Kynnrrsley,  Enq.,  was  first  in  the  class 
for  scarlet  flesh  with  Scarlet  Premier;  Mr.  Cooke,  Corner  Farm, 
Shrewsbury,  was  first  for  Apricots  ;  Mr.  J.  Langley,  for  preen  or  yeilow 
Plums  ;  Mr.  Goo<lBcre,  for  red  or  purple  ones;  and  Mr.  J.  Robinson, 
gardener  to  I<icut.-Col.  Lloyd,  Ashton  Hall,  Oswestry,  for  a  grand  dish 
of  Cherries. 

In  the  class  for  two  bunches 'of  Gros  Maroc  or  Gros  Colman  Mr. 
Shingler  agiin  won  v»ith  good  bunches,  having  enormous  berriep.  Second, 
Mr.  Csmpbtrll ;  ttiird,  Mr.  Grimmex. 

The  Muscat  class  was  a  strong  one,  ten  stands  being  staged.  Mr. 
Lunt  proved  victorious,  winning  with  long  tapering  bunches,  grandly 
coloured.  Second,  Mr.  Neild,  with  fine  bui:cties,  cfear,  but  not  bright  in 
colour.  Third,  Mr.  Bsnncrmann.  For  **  any  other  %vhite  "  Mr.  Ls wiry 
won  with  good  examples  of  Bnckland  Sweetwater.  Second,  Mr.  Kirk, 
with  Dukv  of  Buccleucb.    Third,  Mr.  Jordan,  Iropney  Hall  Gardens. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  great  drought  and  intense  heat  of  the  last  month  has  seriouhly 
affected  (he  vegetable  section  of  horticultural  exhibitions  throughout 
the  country,  and  ihtre  were  many  conjectures  as  to  i ha  way  in  which  it 
would  affect  the  appearance  ot  the  vegetable  tent  at  Shrewsbury.  To 
those  who  had  mirg.vings  on  this  point  there  was  a  great  aurpiise  in 
store,  lor  vegetables  were  largely  and  well  shown.  True,  the  best  of 
them  were  nut  equal  to  aome  that  have  been  staged  there  in  prtvious 
years,  but  the  collections  were  more  equal  in  point  ot  merit  than  is  often 
the  caso,  and  were  staged  in  unusual  numbers.  There  wa^,  hoaevvr,  a 
distinct  falling  off  in  the  single  dish  classes. 

Special  Pbizes. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holbom,  offered  the  handsome  prizes  of 
£10.  £5,  £3,  and  £2,  and  an  additional  piece  of  plate  with  each  prize,  for 
a  collection  of  nine  distinct  kindf.  Four  fine  exhibits  were  staged.  Mr. 
W.  Pope,  gardener  to  the  Earl  ot  Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury, 
proved  victorious.  He  stsged  fine  Record  Oniomi,  Red  Eiephani  Currois, 
Early  Autumn  Giant  Caulitlower,  Holborn  Model  tjeeks.  Perfection  Toma- 
toes, Snowball  Potatoes,  Maltese  Parsnips,  Model  Cucumbers,  and  Jubilee 
Beans.  Second,  Mr.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theodora  Guest,  Hen- 
stridge,  Blandford.  His  best  dishes  were  wonderful  Ailsa  Craig  Onions, 
fine  Monsrob  Potatoes,  good  Leeks,  Celery,  Peas  and  BtauM  ;  third,  Mr. 
B.  Ashton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  Ormskirk,  Leeks.  Cauli- 
flowers, Pea«,  and  Carrots  being  the  best  dishes. 

MessTs.  Sutton  Jc  Sons,  Reading,  cff(?red  six  prizes  for  a  collection  of 
nine  distinct  kinds.  The  amounts  were  £6,  £4,  £3,  £2.  £  I,  £1.  Twelve 
fine  lots  were  stage  \  and  the  competition  waa  so  close  that  all  the  prize 
winners  were  pointed  to  enable  the  Judges  to  arrive  at  a  correct  dt-cision.! 
The  champion  of  the  class  proved  to  be  Mr.  Bo«erman.  Hackwood  Park 
Gardens,  Basingstoke,  who  staged  grand  Prizutsker  Leeks,  New  Red 
Intermediate  Carrots,  and  Ailba  Craig  Onions,  good  Tomatoes,  Best  of 
All  Beans  Solid  White  Celery,  Ideal  PoUtoes,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Peas,  and 
Aatumn  Mammoth  Celery.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gardener  to 
R.  Hudson,  Eiq.,  Danesfield,  Marlow,  whose  best  dishes  were  very  fior 
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Tomatom,  Onioni,  Celery,  and  Bcut.  Third,  Mr,  Pop* ;  rnurtfa,  Mr, 
Hoi™,  rardcner  to  Sr  J.  Sheik,  BirL.  Sholraok  P»tlc,  Craditon  ;  fifth, 
Mr,  J.  Delnmore,  (caixjeaer  to  Rnv,  E.  Furlcv',  Hinton  Htll,  Shrewibmj  ; 
lUth.  Mr,  W.lkii.,.  '  " 

Hrura.  Wabb  &  S.mj,  Stourbridge.  ofTeivd  lubiUntiil  prizM  fnr  «l|tbt 
dJlbri.  S«(rn  loti  tri-fo  lUiied.  ud  Mr,  Bturermui  again  aecureil  the 
^wled  award.  *taeinir  grand  Onirn..  ?rii!9»inner  Cirn.ii.  Lwki,  Now 
E<Hbllion  B»an«,  J«lilw  Tamat-.ep, Tali.mttH  Peoi.and  Enrlv  Miinmolh 
CauliBoH'*r>.  Seronrl.  Mr,  P,.™.,  harmr  liiia  Onlom,  Cjrrot. 
Potttoei.  Tliird  Mr.  Wilkin.,  fourth  Mr,  Aihtnn.  Mr  Bowermai 
in  the  clis4  for  iha  hpNt  Hiih  of  thp  abore  fiim's  Jabili-a  Tumaloei. 
fiobert  SydMham,  Birmin^hom.  ..ffcrvd  riumeriiii"  priiei  forilnele  lii 

ffold  iiiediil  und  »ariou»  ailiclei  of  jeirel'lfrj  were  offered,  aad  the  i.iiiner 
of  the  tn-tt  pointi  in  theie  els-ne*  broome*  entitled  lo  hold  a  haadaoniQ 
iilTBc  cup,  vaiunl  at  £  IS.  ihu  h.)lder  to  win  it  twice  before  ii  becumea 
*«  propertj.  Mr,  P^pe  braime  (he  holder  of  the  cop  1*M  year,  aad 
hat  thia  vear  wnn  it  outright  oiih  41  pninn. 

Mr.  E.  Morrell,  Shrenbury.  offtriid  prin-i  for  twelro  diihes  and  a^x 
'•'""  "-  -J-  Robinson  won  in  tha  former  cImi,  and  Mr.  J,  Abbott. 
■•KiiTUEr  w  Mrfc  Guiio.  in  the  latter  one.  Meaira.  Jone*  and 
Sona,  Shrewtburr.  odered  priiea  lor  a  collodion  of  eight  diihn.  The 
winner  wai  Mr.  D.wm.  gardener  lo  L>rd  Trevor.  Meiin.  Fidler  k  Co,. 
KMdine.  offered  prUe*  for  four  di.bei  of  vHeiablei.  The  Erit  wa» 
Mcnred  by  Mr,  Abbott.  J[r.  Marlin,  Kardener  in  A.  Henderwin.  Etq.. 
Bnacot  Park,  Berk^  won  in  ibti  ciait  for  regeUblei  kcowh  wi.b  Wilba" 
chemical  manure. 

SociKTiES"  Classes. 
Mr,  Hall,  lardenet  to  I.  C.  Waterhaaaa,  E»q.,  Preslburr,  wat  firat 
with  a  aincle  diih  of  Tomaioee  with  Pvrfration  ;  b«  alao  had  the  btit 
Br»e»  of  Cucuiober*.  Polatoei,— Tne  comppKlion  was  keen  In  the  claa* 
Tor  fire  liuhei.  Mr.  Pope  wnn  with  Supreme,  Perfoctlon,  Satiafaction, 
Ideal,  and  Winriaor  Ca-lle.  Kor  ihrre  diahei  Mr.  Taylor,  Rardaner  to 
Lort  Kenyon,  WBt  Bra- ;  and  for  a  ainjiU  diih  Mr.  Pc.pa  won.  Mr. 
AihroD  was  flrat  for  Uauliflowera,  Ur.  Bowcrmaa  for  1010010-801111 
V»""*II^  Huxter  bad  the  bast  tprinir  Oniona  and  Ihe  beat  nix  Tnroipa, 
Mr,  Townienil  the  beat  Pea*  and  Dwarf  Beans,  Mr.  Hunt  th*  beat 
Varrota,  and  Mr.  Riiebrow.  jtardeaer  to  Col.  Kenjon,  Slaney,  Shifua], 
won  «aajlj  wiih  Pirtnipa,  itsging  wonderful  root*. 

Nos-couPETiTivB  Exhibits. 

These  were  quite  ai  numfroua  oa  in  former  years,  and  formed  a  aeries 
of  ailraotlont  Ihrouglinut  rarious  paria  of  the  Show.  Pressure  of  space 
OTerenri  ua  from  d^acribinp  them  in  delaiE.  bnt  we  append  tha  official  li.i 
Of  awBTds  made.  Meava.  Hill  t  Sons.  Lower  Edmonton,  larRe  collfelion 
o  "^  n"  ^'^  '",''  DiKCgiraDeous  ptanli  (larf-e  gotd  medal).  Measri. 
Sntloa  A  Sona,  Reading,  were  awarded  a  large  Kold  medal  for  an  extensive 
oplleetinii  of  f1.. vera,  pot  planls,  and  a  grand  di.play  of  vegetables.  Meaira 
Peed  &  Sona,  Koupell  Park,  Norwood,  auged  a  fine  colleoti-.o  of  Cala.li-im. 
aetin  a  gronndwork  of  Ferns  (large  gold  medal).  Measta.  T.  S.  Ware' 
Ltd.  showed  a  wonderfully  fine  lot  of  Tuberous  Begoulaa,  which  were 
greatly  admi'ed  (smalt  f^uld  medal). 

Maaars.  Dickson's.  Ltd.,  Chester,  put  nn  an  edeniUe  gronp  of  cnt 
flnwera  and  aiovB  plant.,  in  the  centre  of  whiob  was  pla«d  a  tank,  wilb 
Water  Lily  leaves  and  flowers  defdy  arrange  in  the  water  (amall  cold 
medal).  Messrs.  Dobbie  k  Son?,  Rothesay,  N.B,.  made  a  Go*  display  ol 
cnt  flowery  which  included  Gaitlardiaa,  Dahlia.,  Viola.  ;  their  new  Tomato, 
Cherry  Rrpe.  was  also  aUged  (amall  g-jtd  medai).  Meisra.  Webb  ft  Sons. 
Wordaley.  Stourbridge,  arranged  a  very  .bowy  exhibit,  oonsiatinv  nf 
hardy  flowers,  Tegotables,  Begonias,  and  Gloxinias  (small  gold  medal) 
Mr.  Murrell  was  awarded  a  amall  gold  medal  for  a  collection  of  Roaea. 

Mr.  Mortimer,  Bowledge  Nursery,  Farnbam,  Surrey,  who  ataged  a 
WJ  nno  colleelion  of  Dabliaa.  was  awarded  a  .mall  gold  medal,  lleiirs 
R.  Bartland  jc  Son.,  Cork,  exhibited  a  large  and  good  collection  of 
ToWoLS  Begoniaa  In  a  cue  atate  (amaJl  gold  medB[>  Measri,  Culbuih 
and  Sona,  Higbgate,  wore  awarded  a  amall  gold  medal  for  a  ecUeclion  of 
iTlea.  Mesars,  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  staged  an  extensive 
colleotion  of  Apples  and  other  frulla,  and  were  awarded  a  gold  medal 
Mr.  J.  Watkin.,  Pomona  Farm.  Hereford,  atiged  Apples,  Pluma  Pear. 
Md  Peache.,  and  wore  awarded  •  sil.er  medal.  Mesarv.  Pritch^rd  and 
»0Da.  Uhrewibory,  were  awarded  a  »il«r  medal  for  a  gronp  of  Fema  and 
«nt  flowers.  or 

Umsfs.  Spooner  &  Sana.  Hounelow,  were  awaided  a  tlUer  medal 
for  a  uood  collection  of  Apples.  Mr.  H.  Devorill.  BuiburT,  staged  a  fine 
nhibit  o(  hardy  berbaceoui  cm  Sowers  (ailver-gili  medal).  Mr.  Myeri 
Shrewsbury,  was  awarded  a  allver  medal  for  greenhonie  plant.  ■  Mr* 
B.  Daeis,  Yoofil.  aUged  cut  Dabliaa  and  a  fine  colleoiion  of  Begon'iH,  in 
pota  (ailver  medal).  Heisra.  W.  Clibran  k  Son,  Allriorham,  Manoha.ter 
staged  Celotiaa  and  an  eilan.ire  collection  of  Crotona  (silver  medal)     -   ' 

Mr,  J.  Forbes.  Hawick,  oblainod  a  aiWer^-ilt  medal  for  Cavnatlons 
and  hardy  flowera.  Mr.  J.  Green,  Norfolk  Nurseries.  Dereham  slaged 
Dahlia  and  Gloxinia  blooma  (ailwr-Eilt  medal).  Mr  H  Paltiaon 
Shrewsbnry,  wa.  awarded  a  silver  medal  (or  Violas  and  Panaies.  Me.STi* 
Smith  k  Co .  Worcealer.  atagrd  a  good  group  of  plant,  in  ibe  open  nlr, 
and  were  awarded  a  amall  fKild  meda).  Mr.  H.  Eckford.  Wem  Salon 
•bowed  a  fine  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  fgold  medal).  Mesars.  Jarman 
iwarded  a  allver  medal  for  Dahlias  and  other 
Ktingham,  had  on  view  an  extensive 
standi,  laitefully 


•od  Co.,  Chard. 

flowers.     Mr,  W.  Edwards.   

display  of  the  celebrated  Edwardi__    

arranged  with  Ferns  nnd  fio^era,  Mr.  A.  Salt,  gardener  to  J.  W  Wilsoi 
E.q.,  Markot  Drayton,  was  awarded  a  cerllBoate  of  merit  for  a  baneh  of 
Ha«k  Hambo^h  Gn^eg  weighing  7}  lb*. 


CoHCLiTDiso  Rem  ABES. 
A  contiouooa  round  of  amuaements  was  provided  in  Ihe  open  air 
throughout  itao  :wo  days  of  Ibe  Show  ;  iheae  proved  exceedingly  enter- 
taining to  the  vast  array  of  pleaanre  sevbera  preieat.  The  bands  engaged 
to  perform  werp  the  Horie  Guard*  (blUK).  conducted  by  Lieutenant  C. 
Godfrey:  the  Coldalream  Guards,  by  Mr.  J.  M  lt'<gaii  !  and  the  Royal 
Marines  (Piirhmouih  Di.iiion).  by  Lieuiei.aol  G.  MilJer,  and  itisneedleia 
to  say  that  Ihe  airaius  of  delightful  malic  which  boated  on  the  air  wns 
greatly  app  ecialed.  On  the  first  day  of  the  Show  we  learn  that  the 
nceipla  were  £679  and  on  the  second  £1851  Bn.  Gil.,  a  conaiderab'e 
my  former  jear.     A  giginiic  auccesa  in  etery  way 


I.  Sbrcniburj 'a  ■'  GMatest  Show  on  Earth."- 
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SALTLEr.-AuGDST  21BT. 

The  twenly-ihird  annual  Show  of  Ihe  Saliley,  Wa.hwood,  and 
Neobelli  Horticultural  Society  w..  held  in  the  gmunda  of  Mr.  Cope, 
Wasbwoiid  Heath,  under  the  pretidency  of  the  Lard  Mayor  ol  Birming- 
ham (CouEcillor  C.  G.  Bealc).  The  wiather  was  delighifutly  line,  ai.d 
Ihe  arrangement,  reflected  mnch  credit  upon  Mr,  J.  R.  Willmott  (the 
Seorelar>)  and  the  itaging  Committee. 

The  griiupa  of  planU  arranged  for  effect  evidenced  a  con.iderable 
degree  01  ariiitic  Uste  by  the  winner*,  Ur.  A.  Cryer,  gardener  to  J.  A, 


Kenrick,  Giq,.  Edgbaston.  who  aeeared  first  honour*  ;  and  Mr.  L.  Fewke», 
gardener  to  F.  ClBjton,  E.q  .  Caitle  Bromnich.  Stove  and  greenhonie 
plants  were  weil  shown.  Fuebaiaa  were  fairly  well  staged,  Meur*. 
F.  Claj'loo.  Mitchell,  and  A.  Crytr  being  the  rrapcDlive  priietakera. 

Single  tpeciraen  plant*  were  exceltent,  Mr.  A,  Cryer  being  placed  first 
with  Croton  corditua  larlilis,  and  Mr.  Clayton  secoud  fur  Allamanda 
HEorlersoni.  Zonal  "Geraninma"  were  a  feature,  and  lor  six  plants 
Ml.  A.  (Jrjer  and  Mr.  Clayton  ware  the  wiincn.  Tlie  beat  Britiih  Ferns 
were  exhibited  by  Mrs,  Strutt,  and  exotic  Fetna  by  Mr,  K.  Clarion. 
Beioniia  were  fiaely  abown.  The  lir.t  pri^e  *aa  taken  by  Mr,  A,  Cryer, 
and  the  two  other  winnera  were  Mr.  A.~  Smith  and  Mr,  Abb, 

Roae»  were,  for  the  season,  good,  Mesirs.  Perkins  ic.  Son.  Coienlry, 
were  first  for  twentyfonr  blooma,  and  Mps«r.  Tawnsenil  &  Son.  Wor- 
oe.Ier,  were  in  the  second  position,  with  Mr.  W.  Charlton,  Harbome 
third.  Show  Dahlia*  were  finely  shown  by  Mr.  T'.wnsend  and  Mr.  F, 
Claj-ton.  Cirnalioni  were  creditable.  Miaati.  Price,  Charlloo,  and 
Oliver  being  placed  in  Ibe  order  named.  Bridal  bouqttela  «ere  fairly 
good,  Ibe  prizes  going  lo  Me.ira,  W.  Smith,  Charlicn,  and  S'lver. 
Ledira'  ipraya  ilia  wvre  meritorions  by  Merers.  Cbarlion,  Silver,  and 
Smith,  while  a  rematkably  fine  leature  were  the  cottagert'  bouquet*  of 
both  garden  and  wild  flowers,  the  latter  especially  being  arranged  with 
great  taste  and  oealnesp. 

Vegetables  were  very  well  exhibited  throughout.  For  .Ix  kind* 
(prises  oflercd  by  Mesira.  W.  Aualin  &  Son,  Ssltley)  the  first  prize  waa 
adjudged  to  Mr.  F,  Clayton,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Cryer.    For  Measr*. 
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Sutton  &  Sons'  prizes  for  six  dittinet  kinds,  the  first  |»riBe  was  awsrded 
to  Mr.  A.  Cryer  ^ith  nn  excellent  exhibit,  the  second  fallingr  to  M/.  Oliver, 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  Dixon  Taylor.  Messrs.  Jenlcins  and  Gregfory  were 
the  victors  for  Messrs.  Thomson  k.  Sons'  vegetable  prizes.  Messrs.*  Webb 
and  Son,  Wordslej,  offered  prizes,  and  for  which  there  was  good  com- 
petition, as  also  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Mesars.  Yates  &  Sons, 
Birmingham. 

Fruit  was  very  well  shown,  and  for  six  dishes,  distinct.  Mr.W.  Charlton, 
Harborne,  and  Mr.  J.  Clayton  were  the  sncoessful  exhibitors.  Black  and 
white  Grapes  from  Messrs.  A.  Cryer  and  Mr,  Petersen,  Edgbaston,  were 
splendid. 

DUBLIN.— August  22nd. 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  this  particular  eihibition  of  the  Horal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  received  a  due  share  of  patronage  from 
the  gay  and  festive  throna:  which  has  invaded  Dublin.  The  f^reatest 
show  on  earth— the  Horse  Show  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  which  onr 
press  tells  us,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  is  **  the  biggest  thing  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  **  was,  of  course,  the  primary  attractive  influence  of 
the  Milekian  metropolis  ;  but  those  who  lo? e  '*  gee  geps  "  appear  to  love 
flowers  and  music  as  well,  hence  the  executive  were  hilarious  over  an 
almost  unprecedented  sale  of  tickets  prior  to  their  own  field  day.  Well 
billed,  too,  the  flower  show  had  been,  particular  emphasis  being  given  to 
the  fact  of  the  band  of  the  First  Lifeguards  being  engaged  for  it  on  their 
first  appearance  in  Ireland. 

In  glorious  weather  these  mighty  men  of  music  did  what  was  expected 
of  them  ;  but  the  exhibitorg,  did  they  do  their  part  ?  The  Show,  ensconced 
in  the  broad  expanse  of  Merrion  Square,  was  certainly  bright  and  well 
arranged  bnt  small,  undoubtedly  small.  Some  of  the  plant  classes  were 
vovd,  others  so  sparsely  represented  that  farther  comment  on  this  section 
need  not  «!etain.  Trade  groupn.  not  for  competition,  were  the  redeeming 
feature,  however,  and  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Ramsay  deserved  praise  and 
commendation  from  the  judicature,  which  they  received  for  their  well- 
filled  stands.  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  looked  hot  and  happy  as  ooatless  an4 
hatless  his  deft  hand  put  the  last  dainty  toaches  to  a  grand  group  from 
Glasnevin.  Over  a  score  of  years  we  remember  tiiese  groups,  which  to 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  plant  lovers  are  of  the  highest  educational 
value. 

Again,  how  bravely  to  the  front  came  the  Irish  Dicksons  with  a 
stand  of  150  kinds  of  hardy  flowers,  among  which  their  Sweet  Peas 
were  a  thing  of  beauty.  Messrs.  W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  had  a  tent 
to  themselves,  and  filled  it  with  a  tasteful  table  of  herbaceous  and 
shrubby  flowers,  fresh  and  interesting,  including  specimena  of  soma 
things  only  rarely  seen.  As  well  as  their  plants,  previously  noticed, 
Messrs.  Henderson  put  up  a  stand  of  cut  bToom  in  variety,  an^oogst 
which  their  bunches  of  Begonias  were  of  marvellous  size  and  surpassing 
beauty. 

Mr.  Watson  contributed  from  the  Clontarf  Nurseries  a  bright  and 
pleasing  arrangement  in  which  Cactus  Dahlias  were  a  prominent  feature, 
the  same  firm  winning  in  the  nurserymen's  chss  the  Society's  stiver 
medal  for  the  best  thirty-six  Dahlias,  half  Show  and  half  Csotns 
varieties.  It  goes  without  saying  that  Dicksons  of  Newtownards  were 
p<w  excdUnce  first:  with  forty-eight  Roses,  taking  also  premier  honours 
for  twenty-four  Gladiolus,  each  different.  Valuable  trophies  and  good 
cash  priz«>8  were  competed  for  in  the  amateurs*  classes  for  cut  booms 
of  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Cametions.  and  other  seasonable  flowers,  and  the 
names  of  Lord  Ashtown,  Lord  Ashbrook,  Lord  Cloncurry,  and  the 
Hon.  CoL  Crichton  figured  frequently  in  the  prize  list  among  some 
strong  exhibitors  nearer  home,  including  that  redoubtable  amateur, 
J.  H.  Smallman,  Esq.,  of  Dalkey. 

Fruit  was  fairly  well  shown,  with,  however,  little  competition  in 
classes  for  Grapes,  and  with  these  white  Grapes  were  patriotically  con- 
spienous  for  •*  wearing  o*  the  green."  Fine  examples  of  Cooper's  Black 
won  first  honours  for  the  Lady  Emily  H.  Bury ;  and  Mr.  Colgan,  gardener 
to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  M.  Mea'de,  L.L.D ,  had  the  best  Black  HamburghR. 
Some  vague  wording,  or  reading,  of  the  schedule  anent  the  premier  Grape 
class  led  to  a  little  confusion  respecting  its  interpretation,  but  how  the 
matter  was  finally  settled  deponent  knoweth  not.  A  sil?er  cup,  presented 
by  Hume  Dudgeon,  Esq^  tor  the  best  sixteen  dishes  of  fruit,  nent  to 
Gal  way  under  the  wing  of  Mr.  Porter,  gardener  to  Lord  Ashtown.  The 
many  fruit  classes  were  fairly  filled,  bnt  judging  generally,  which 
commenced  late  and  finished  early,  was  not  difficult ;  the  nine  good  men 
and  true,  who  were  hurrying  off  ere  a  growl  was  heard,  being  called  back 
to  a  substantial  luncheon,  for  which  thanks  are  returned  to  the  Hon.  Sec, 
and  his  able  coadjutor,  W.  H.  Hillyard,  Esq.,  by— One  of  Them. 

CHIPPENHAM.— August  23rd. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Chippenham  and  Calne  Society  was 
held  in  Hardenhuish  Park  on  the  above  date,  and  was  favoured  with 
beautiful  weather  and  a  large  attendance.  For  many  years  the  Show 
was  confined  to  local  districts,  but  with  good  support  the  Committee 
wisely  decided  to  extend  the  sphere  of  operations,  and  include  an  open 
to  all  division  in  their  schedule.  This  materially  enhances  the  quality  of 
the  exhibits  staged,  and  gives  a  wider  interest  in  the  Show  itself. 

The  groups  of  plants,  though  not  a  large  entry,  made  quite  an 
attractive  feature ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  beNt  exhibit  was  disqualified, 
beeause  of  the  technical  error  of  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  Perry,  gardener  to 
Capt.  Spicer,  Spye  Park,  in  turning  a  few  plants  out  of  their  pots,  pre- 
sumably to  decrease  their  height.  The  Committee,  admitting  the  great 
merit  of  the  exhibit,  voluntarily  gave  a  special  prize,  and  which  was  well 
daierved.    Mr.  Pymm,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  Trowbridge,  who. 


waa  second  with  a  formal  arrangement,  and  Messrs.  Cole  ft  Son,  Bath^ 
were  accordingly  given  the  first  and  second  prizes. 

Mr.  Gen.  Tocher,  Hilperton.  wnn  entily  with  his  fine  speciip«>n 
Fuchsias  in  six  varieties,  Messrs.  H.  Pooock  and  W.  N.  Lawes  takios^  ib*« 
remaining  prize#,  also  with  c<^»od  plnnts,  Mr.  Tucker  was  also  first  wiih 
atx  flowering  p!ant«,  and  wiih  one  s  ngle  specimen  ;  Capr.  Spicer  winning 
with  six  F<^m<*,  Mr.  Tucker  second,  both  having  very  fine  plants.  The 
latter  took  first  prize  for  trained  Zonal  Pelnrgoninn^sand  Begonias  Mes8r<*. 
T.  Harrif,  W.  Strugnell,  gardener  to  Col.  Vi*ian,  and  Perry  shartMi' 
the  priz«f«  for  table  plants,  which  ma^^e  a  good  ciaso.and  ke<>n  competition. 
Mr.  J.  Mtttoek  was  invincibl«*  wjth  his  R  ses,  seoring  with  both  thirty-fi*x 
and  twenty-four  varifties,  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters,  Baih,  following.  For 
Dahlias,  Messra  Cray  &  Son«,  Fronre,  scored  with  twenty-four  varieties, 
twelve  Cactus,  distinct,  in  triplet*,  and  with  Pompons  ;  Messrs.  Humphririi, 
Lindsay,  and  Cooper  securing  the  remaining  prizeii.  Asters,  herbae^nuH 
flowers,  Gladioli,  Parsies,  Carnations,  cut  flowers  in  bunches,  and  I%Iar- 
gonioms  made  a  strong  feature,  the  principal  winnprs  being  Messrii, 
G.  Humphries,  Stokes  &  Son,  A.  A.  Walters,  Hooper,  Cole  &  Son,  and 
Mattcok. 

In  the  district  classes  Mr.  Perry  was  most  snceessfnl,  as  also  were 
T.  Harris.  Esq.,  Ciilne  ;  Gibson,  and  Beeton,  Cbippeoham  :  Captain  Clarl«>« 
Prince  Hatafeldt,  Draycot ;  Miss  Ashe,  and  S.  Hndd,  Chippenham:  In 
some  classes  Uie  competition  was  keen,  and  the  exhibita  highly 
meritorious ;  in  others  they  were  characterised  by  poor  quality. 

In  the  open  classes  for  fruit  the  quality  and  extent  surpassed  lanr- 
thiog  that  has  been  seen  at  Chippenham  at  any  previous  show,  thonuK 
only  a  limited  number  of  classes  are  open  to  all.  For  a  collection  of  eight; 
dishes  of  fruit  there  were  four  entries,  Mr.  Strugnell  winning  first  wit!) 
good  Muscat  and  Alieante'G rapes,  Bellcgarde  Peaches,  Pineapple  Neria- 
rines.  Taunton  Hiero  Melon,  Washington  Plums,  Brunswick  Figs,  and 
Apples.  Mr.  Kidley,  gardener  to  A.  Sanford,  Esq.,  Mlhehead  Courr, 
Somerset,  was  a  good  second,  having  beautifully  finished  Black  Hamburvsh 
Grapes,  fine  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  and  Cherries,  Mr.  Perry  being  ik 
(>ood  third.  For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Messrs.  Kidley,  Strogni  il, 
and  T.  Harris  took  the  prizes,  the  latter  being  first  for  white  Grapes. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  numerously  staged,  and  the  quality  first - 
rate,  Messrs.  F.  Perry  and  Cray  &  Son  being  the  most  successful.  Tho 
latter  staged  the  best  dessert  Apples,  three  dishes  ;  Mr.  Kidley  secon-i  -^ 
Mr.  Strugnell  and  the  Rev.  J.  Ley,  Hardenhuish  Bectory,  the  best  culi- 
nary varieties.  The  best  Melons  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Strugnell  and 
Coventry. 

Vegetables  were  confined  to  the  district,  and  these  showed  signs  o^  thtv 

abnormal  summer  weather  both  in  quality  and  quantity.    Claases  wt  r**- 

'provided  for  amateurs  and  cottagers,  both  for  plants,  flowers,  fmit,  and 

vegetables,  which,  together  with    other  divisions,  made  an  extensivei 

display,  four  large  tents  being  required  to  accommodate  the  produce. 

KINGSWOOD.-AUGUST  28ed. 

This  fixture  dashed  with  Shrewsbury  and  Chippenham,  both  of 
which  drew  aw«y  a  few  exhibitors  who  have  competed  at  Kingswoixi 
in  former  years.  As  a  consequence  of  this  and  the  effect  of  so  much  hcut- 
and  drought,  there  were  fewer  entries  than  usual,  more  especially  in  th(^ 
classes  for  out  flowers  and  fruit.  Mr.  A.  W.  Cottlb  is  the  Honorary. 
Secretary,  and  thanks  to  his  exertions,  well  backed  up  by  the  Committee, 
a  good  display  was  made,  and  a  ^^tj  sueoessfnl  meeting  can  be' 
chronicled. 

In  the  plant  classes  the  premier  prizes  were  offered  for  a  collection 
of  ten  flowering  plants  and  six  fine  foliaired  plants,  and  with  these  Mr. 
J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  well  first ;  Mr.  Yaose,  Leamington,  second  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Woods,  Chipping  Sodhnry,  third.  In  the  class  for  a  group 
of  plants  arranged  for  effect  the  compeUtion  was  very  close,  the  Judgc>t 
eventually  awarding  the  first  prize  to  Mr.  W,  Yause,  Mr.  J.  Cypher 
taking  second  prize  for  the  lighter  and  more  generally  pleasing  arrange-, 
ment,  while  Messrs.  B.  Palmer  &  Son  also  made  a  reuly  good  display 
for  third. 

Silver  cups,  value  6  guineas,  were  offered  in  separate  classes  for  si  t 
flowering  plants,  six  fine  foliage  plants  and  six  Ferns,  and  all  were  won' 
easily  by  Mr.  W.  Rye,  gardener  to  Captain  Belfield,  Frenchay.  Mr. 
E.  W.  To  will,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gale  Coles,  Downend,  was  second  for^ 
flowering  and  also  fine  folioged  plants.  Mr.  Rye^s  Ferns  consisted  of 
very  fine  specimens  of  Todea  superba,  T.  pellucida,  Alsophila  exoelsis,* 
Nephrolepis  davallioides  furcans,  D.  fijiensis,  and  Adiantnm  trapexiforme. 
In  this  instance  Mr.  W.  Denton,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  T.  Fanoett  was 
second.  With  eight  exotic  Feins  Messrs.  R.  Palmer  &  Son  were  first.' 
and  Mr.  W.  Rjre  a  close  second.  Mr.  J.  Rogers  was  the  most  snocessfut 
exhibitor  of  tuberous  Begonias  in  the  several  classes  aUotted  to  thesiv 
Mr.  Denton  also  doing  well  with  this  popular  class  of  plants.  Fuchsias 
were  not  in  good  conmtion.  The  best  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould. 
Bath,  who  was  also  well  first  with  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Towell 
taking  second  prizes.    Messrs.  J.  B.  Woods  &  Son  had  the  best  Gloxinias. 

Several  special  prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  E.  Poole,  F.R.H.S.,  among 
these  being  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  the  best  specimen  Pitcher  Plant, 
and  this  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  E.  White,  gardener  to  Gilbert  House,  Esq., 
whose  exhibit  ifttiiacted  much  attention  as  l>eing  something  novel  ana 
striking  to  the  majority  of  visitors. 

Cut  flowers,  as  already  intimated,  did  not  occupy  so  much  space  as 
usual,  while  those  staged  .flagged  very  quickly.  Messrs.  G.  Garraway, 
Bath;  W.  Smith,  Kingswood  ;  A.  A.  Walters,  Bath;  and  T.  Hobbs, 
Bristol,  were  the  most  successful  with  Roses.  Messrs.  J.  Walker,  Thame  ; 
T.  Haskins,  J.  Burgess,  and  G.  Hamphrief,  Chippenham,  had  the  priSes 
for  Dahlias.    Mr.  A.  A.  Waltera  was  an  easy  winner  of  first  prizes  in  thA* 
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«1aB8<>8  for  Aster^  Mr.  J.  Bnrq[««4  heinir  the  most  snccetsfnl  amateur, 
Mr.  W,  Smith  was  first,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters  second  with  herbaceous 
flowers  ;  and  first  prises  were  awnrded  to  Mr.  J.  Cipher  and  Mr.  W.  Rye 
ior  fine  bunches  of  stoye  and  grpenhouse  flowers.  ^.  "^^X^ 

The  6-fratnea  silver  cap,  offered  igfr  a  coHectfon  of  «>ight  dishes  of 
fruit,  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  Cross^  gardrner  to  H.  O.  Wills,  Esq ,  Bath,  who 
stafcod  fairly  j^ood  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Graces, 
a  fine  Taunton  Hero  Melon,  eood  Harrington  Peaches,  P'neapple 
.Nectarines,  Green  Gskcs.  and  Filbert*.  The  sanre  exhibitor  was  also  iirst 
in  another  clars  ^or  eiirht  dishes.  Mr.  E.  Hall,  Bath,  was  second.  For 
'blapk  Grapes  Mr  J.  Marshall,  gardener  to  W.  Stovenp,  Esq.,  Redlands. 
was  first  with  Gros  Msroc,  thfl  berries  beiniif  exceptionally  laree.  and 
fairly  well  coloured.  Second  Mr.  Fewtrell,  gardener  to  C.  C.  Tudway, 
Esq.,  WpUs.  with  the  *ame  variftT  in  p'»od  fon'iition.  With  while  Grapes 
Mr.  T.  Wilkinson,  gardener  to  Mrd.  Talbot  Greavep,  was  first,  showing 
•well-ripened  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Second,  Mr.  Marshall,  who  showed 
only  alightly  inferior  Buckland  Sweetwater.  In  the  local  classes  Messrs. 
Marshall  \  G.  Shelton,  gardener  to  W.  K.  Wait,  Esq. ;  and  G.  Sutton, 
ffardener  to  Mra.  Todd,  distinguished  then^seWes,  Melons  were  poor, 
hut  there  were  a  few  good  Peaches  and  Neotarinee  t  while  the  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  were  both  numerous  and  good  in  quality. 

Vesetables  in  numerous  classes  were  quite  up  to  the  aTerage  in  point 
of  quality,  and  nearly  ae  numerous  as  in  more  farourable  sea^ona.  The 
ladies  at  Kinswood  invariably  arranfr«  a  very  attractive  display  of  table 
ornaments  and  decorations,  and  on  this  occasion  they  fully  maintained 
the  good  reputation  they  have  gained  in  previous  years. 

PERTH.— August  24th,  25th,  and  26th. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Perthshire  was  held  in  marquees  on  the  Norh  Inch,  Perth,  on  Thnrsdav, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  24th,  25th,  and  2Bth  Augnist,  during  brilliant 
weather.  Taken  over  all  the  prenont  Show  compares  favourably  with 
those  that  have  preceded  it,  although  in  some  t  f  the  sections  there  was  a 
«light  falling  off  both  in  point  of  numbers  of  the  exhibiu  as  well  as 
quality. 

Only  two  poupetitors  entered  for  thp  circular  group  of  plants,  both 
showing  effective  arrangements.  Mr.  John  Leslie,  gardoner  to  Andrew 
Cbates,  E*q.,  of'  Pitcullen,  secured  the  coveted  ticker.  Tables  of  plants 
were  well  and  tastefully  arrani;ed,  and  composed  chiefly  of  small  Crotons, 
Dracienas,  Pandanus,  intermix<>d  with  Liliums  and  Clerodendron  fallax, 
«et  in  a  groundwork  of  Maidenhair  Ferns  they  had  a  graceful  and  attrac- 
tive appearance.  Mr.  Thomas  Dobbin,  gardener  to  James  Ramsay,  Esq., 
'Balhonsie  Castle,  was  priseman  in  this  section. 

Specimen  plants  were  only  of  medium  quality,  and  call  for  no  special 
comment.    The  same  remark  applies  to  Ferns,  Begoniss,  Fuchsia)*,  and 
/*  Geraniums."     Table  plante  iu  6-incU  poti«  were,  however,  numerous 
and  of  excellent  quality,  Messrs.  Leslie.'and  Dobbin  sharing  the  prize's. 

Cut  flowers  were  a  prominejU  feature  of  the  Show,  many  specimens  of 

,great   merit   being   ataged, /:^^w,peii;.Pea^.were  shown   in  abundance, 

and    made    quite-  a   show  in'  theraselVes".     Asters,   Marigolds,  Roses, 

Pentstemons,  and  such-like  were  contributed  in  large  numbers,  and  of 

meritorious  qnajity.    The  principal  prizetakcrs  in  the  cut  bloom  classes 

were    Mr.  Joseph    MeFarlane,  gardener    to    Patrick    Grant,  Esq.,   of 

*Kilgraston,  and  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  Sir  Alexander  Moncreiff  of 

'Bandirran.      Two    excellent    model    flnver  gardens  were  shown,  and 

'attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  both  being  very  neatly  and  tastefully 

executed.    The^  we^e  the  work  of  two  apprentice  irardeners,  Mr.  Alex 

Sharp,  Ballendrick,  and  Mr.  Angua  McLean,  Ivilgraston,  who  gained  the 

^prizoa  in  the  order  named. 

Fruit  was  only  ot  fair  quality.    Grapes  have  been  better  shown  at 
Perth.    Peq^hes  and  Nectarines  were  v(>rY  good,  as  were  alao  Apples, 
•but  otlter  fruit  Was  only  second-rate.    Messrs.  Leslie,  Dobbin,  and  Lowe, 
'Glencarse  House,  were  the  most  prominent  winners  in  the  fruit  tent 

Vegetables  were  not  so  plentiful  as  we  have  8<^en.  but  the  quality  was 

'really  very  fine,  especially  the  winning  collections,  which  were  staged  by 

'Mr.  Harper,  Tulliebelton,  Mr.  Joss,  Hiittonburn,  and  Mr.   MFarlane, 

Kilgraaton.    Amongst  the  individual  exhibits.  Celery,  Leeks,  and  Onions 

were  very  fine.-; 

Trade  exhibits  filled  a  large  part  of  one  of  the  tents,  and  formed  an 
attractive  feature,  notably  the  fine  table  of  Begonias  which  was  shown 
by  Mr.  William  Brcwn,  Hatton  Nursery,  than  which  a  finer  lot  has  not 
•been  seen  in  the  iair  city.  MfBsrn.  Dickson  &  Turnbull.  Perth  Nursery, 
alao  staged  a  beautiful  collection  of  miscellaneous  plants  and  flowers! 
Messrs.  Alexander  &  Brown,  who  have  only  1;  tely  commenced  business, 
ataged  a  fine  collection,  chiefly  made  up  of  flowers  gr  wn  by  customers 
from  their  selected  strains  of  flower  and  yegetahle  seeds.  Dahliai), 
Cairnations,  and  Begonias  combined  to  m&ke  a  capital  display  from  the 
•Glencarse  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Storrie  &  Storrie. 


To  Remove  Fruit  Staiks.— -With  the  frequfnt  service  of  fruitf, 
the  table  linen  is  apt  to  suffer.  Before  sending  to  the  laundry,  says 
an  American  contemporary,  the  tablecloths  and  serviettes  should  be 
carefully  examined  and  the  spots  removed,  as  soap  sets  the  stains.  >Iost 
fruit  stains,  taken  in  season,  can  be  easily  removed  from  linen  by  putting 
the  stained  portion  over  a  bowl  and  pcuring  a  stream  ot  boiling  hot 
water  through  it.  Oxalic  acid,  allowing  S  ozs.  of  the  crystals  to  1  pint 
of  water,  will  be  found  useful  to  be  kept  on  hand  for  this  especial 
purpose.  Wet  the  stain  with  the  solution  and  hold  over  hot  water  or  in 
the  sun.  The  instant  the  spot  disappears  rii:se  well.  Wet  the  stain  with 
mmonia,  then  rinse  again.    This  will  many  times  save  linen. 


PLUMS  UNDER  GLASS. 

,  Plumb  generally  are  more  impatient  of  a  forcing  atmosphere  than 
any  other  atone  fruit.  Th'ts,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  s uccessfnl 
cultivation  of  the  choicer  varetirs  under  glass,  for  with  properly  con- 
structed and  well  managed  houacs  Plums  of  the  highest  excellence  may 
be  readily  obtained.  Lean-to  structures  erected  against  south-east,  south, 
or  south-west  walls  answer  admirably,  provided  they  are  well  ventilated, 
the  border  thoroughly  drained,  and  adequate  supplies  of  water  given  the 
trees.  The  aide  and  top  lights  should  open  the  whole  length  of  the 
house,  and  the  roof-lights  be  movable.  Cases  6  feet  in  width  will 
accommodate  trees  on  walls  and  others  on  a  low  trellis  in  front,  say  to 
the  extent  of  one- third  the  distance  up  the  sloping  roof.  The  front  trees 
may  be  trained  as  cordons,  and,  duly  restricted  at  the  roots,  they  hear 
abundantly.  This  plan,  however,  is  not  so  good  as  training  half  standard 
trees  to  a  trellis  fixed  9  to  12  incBes  from  the  glass,  the  stems  being  the 
height  of  the  front  lights.  Less  space  is  aftorded  by  this  method,  but  the 
fruit  attains  to  greater  perfection  and  is  more  abundant  than  on  trees 
trained  to  the  wall.  When  the  house  is  10  feet  or  more  in  width,  bush, 
pyramid,  or  low -stemmed  treea  with  round  heads  may  be  grown  with 
great  advantage  in  front,  either  planted  out  or  in  tubs,  and  so  arranged 
as  not  to  deprive  the  trees  on  the  back  wall  of  too  much  light  Grand 
Plums  are  also  grown  in  wall  cases  by  planting  the  trees  in  front,  one  to 
each  rafter,  and  training  them  up  the  roof  as  cordons.  This  does  not 
prejudictatly  affect  Peaches*  or  Nectarine  treea  on  the  wall. 

Structures. 

Span-roofed  houses  with  the  ends  north  and  south,  or  north-east  and 
south-west,  are  suitable  for  atandard  jplum  trees — the  best  of  ail  methods 
of  training  stone  fruits  under  glass.  A  row  of  trees  can  be  disposed  in 
the  centre,  and  a,  row  on  each  side  of  the  house.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  treea  have  stems  so  high  that  their  heads  will  he  exposed  to  full 
light.  If  grown  in  pots  it  matters  little  what  form  the  treea  are  in,  nor 
what  height  or  width  the  house  may  be  if  it  is  light  and  airy.  In  exposed 
localities  it  has  been  recommended  to  sink  the  floor  of  the  house  somewhat 
below  the  surface,  so  as  to  secure  the  advantage  of  earth  heat,  and 
facilitate  the  covering  of  the  roof  with  mats  or  canv9s  in  seTcre  weather. 
The  ereat  objection  to  sunk  houses  is  damp,  especially  in  low  sites. 
With  the  trees  in  pots  the  rocf-lighta  may  be  fixed,  as  they  can  be 
transferred  anywhere  at  wiP,  and  the  grand  secret  of  success  in  the 
culture  of  Plums  in  cool  houses  is  keeping  the  trees  dormant  as  late  at 
possible,  with  the  soil  in  a  thoroughly  moist  condition.  Ercessive 
dryness  at  the  roots  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  trees  to  become  and  remain 
dormant  till  late  in  the  spring  often  causes  the  buds  to  fall.  When  the 
trees  are  fullv  exposed  from  the  fall  of  the  leaves  to  the  bursting  of 
the  buds  inactivitj*  and  the  soundness  of  the  buds  are  assured  during 
the  resting  season,  and  Plum  trees  take  no  harm  whatever  in  the  severest 
weather  when  the  pots  ar  •  plunged  over  the  rims  in  ash(»s.  An  orchard 
house  with  boarded  sides,  not  so  close  as  %^  entirely  deprive  the  trees  of 
light  on  frosty  nights  and  on  cold  days  when  the  house  is  shut,  hinged 
boarda  at,  the  sides  opening  the  full"  length  of  the  structure,  provide 
eflScient  ventilation,  and  the  roof  glszed  with  large  panea  of  glass,  is  the 
exact  poiitioQ  for  growing  Plum  trees  in  pots.  This  site  affoi3s  sufficient 
shelter  against  nur  uncertain  springs,  insures  the  perfect  ripening  of  the 
fruit  in  cold,  dull,  wet  seasons,  and  prevents  deterioration  by  throwing  off 
rains  and  keeping  it  safe  from  dews  and  fogs^ 

Varieties. 

The  early  and  late  varieties  are  invariably  evcellent  for  growing  under 
glass,  but, the  crackling- fleshed  and  high-quality  midseason  varieties,  as 
the  Gage  race,  Jefferson  and  Kirke*s,  do  not  always  finish  satisfaotorily, 
the  fruit  turning  soft  and  shrinking  instead  of  ripening.  The  late  Mr. 
T.  Rivers  advised  trees  of  these  Plums  to  be  removed  to  a  warm  and 
sheltered  situation  outdoors  for  ripening  ;  it  is  an  escellent  plan  provided 
meana  are  taken  to  protect  the  fruit  from  rsin,  otherwise  it  cracks  in  wet 
weather.  This  method  can  only  be  adopted  with  trees  in  pots.  For 
planted-out  treea  careful  attention  is  necessary  in  ventilating,  watering, 
and  feeding  during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  with  plenty  of  air  moisture 
when  the  truit  is  swelling,  especially  at  night  in  dry  hot  summers. 

^1  Air  at  the  time  of  ripening  cannot  be  too  freely  admitted,  as  it  is 
excessive  evsporation  which  causes  the  fruit  to  ripen  prematurely  and  be 
soft  and  poor  in  flavour.  Oullins  Golden  is  very  handsome  and  as  good 
as  it  looks,  but  the  tree  grows  too  freely  to  fruit  well,  yet  it  frequently 
does  better  under  glass  than  in  the  garden.  Denniston's  Superb  admits  no 
rival  in  its  seafon  for  crop  and  quality.  McLaughlin  may  be  described 
as  a  large  Green  G*ge  with  it  fine  perfume.  Brahy's  Green  Gage  is 
earlier  than  th<» « Id  Green  Gaire  and  larger  ;  it  certainly  is  one  of  the 
most  delicious  Plums.  Early  Transparent  Gage  is  eicellent  for  growing 
as  cordons  and  in  pots,  but  the  fruit  requires  to  be  somewhat  severely 
thinned.  Green  Gage  bears  enormously  when  the  soil  is  firm  and  the 
roots  restrictpd  or  root-pruned.  Transparent  Gage  grows  vigorously, 
and  it  requires  a  firm  soil  and  restriction  at  the  roots  or  root-pmnirg. 
Purple  Gage  shrivels,  and  is  ricnly  flavoured  accordingly.  LawsoL's 
Golden  Gage  affords  a  pleasintr  variety,  and  is  excellent  in  quaHty» 
Guthrie's  Late  Green  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  with  Late  Transparent 
Gage,  continue  the  supply  up  to  October,  and  collectively  comprise  a 
dozen  of  the  riche»t  Plums  in  cultivation.  They  are  all,  except  Purple 
Gage,  greenish  yellow,  or  yellow  streaked  or  blotched  with  green  or 
purple.  Bryanston  Gage  also  ripens  late  in  September,  and  the  tree  is 
very  prolific. 

Very  few,  if  any,  Plums  are  richer  fiavoured  than  Angelina  Burdett^ 
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Aapiat  31,  1199. 


KTid  bainfc  blaek.  with  brown  tpoli  U  of  good  tppMninec.  OF  otbtr 
Plrnni  for  d«aleTt  Earlj-  FaTourile  rlprns  sb  soon  is  mny.  followed 
bj  Dc  UontfoTt,  JclTorton,  Rirke'i,  Coe'i  Goldfo  Drop,  lad  Ickworlb 
Imp^ftlrirr,  soth»t  w<lh  >  judlciom  letecllon  cboioo  trait  can  b«  had 
from  tmi  id  t.  cool  house  from  July  to  NoTrmbir  IncrluilTe.  The 
following  ire  >]■»  good  <nT  deasrrl  or  cntlnarj  «  hrn  KrnwD  under  g\un — 
Ciir,  Belgian  Purple,  Sullsn,  Denbiuh,  Victoria,  Itsliin  Prune,  Pnnee 
EnKclberr,  WMhiatrmn.  Monuch,  Imperial  de  MiUn,  Bias  ImpfrBtrlee. 
and  Orsjid  Duke.  All  miiy  be  urowu  ma  cordons,  plantin);  tbe  trees  >bont 
2  feet  apart,  and  training  the  atemi  abont  1  foot  from  (tie  glaag.  If  the 
treea  are  fan-trained  I'irer  varietiea  will  be  required.  Denntglon's 
Superb.  Brafay's  Green  Gage,  Jefferson,  Traniparent  Gage,  Kirke'i,  anil 
Coe'a  Golden  Drop  cannot  veil  b«  excelled  for  affording  4  encceailoo  of 
choice  fruit. 

Soil. 
Wbelher  the  trees  are  planted  out  or  grcwn  in  pots  ihey  require  a 
ratber  stiff  abil.  Good  calcsrvoni  strong  loam  interapersed  with  (mall 
atones  or  Sinta  needa  no  admixlure  (or  borders.  Efficient  dninace, 
oonsislicg  of  a-innh  drains  to  carry  oS  soperflnona  water,  1  loot  depth  of 
rabble,  preferably  brickbat*  vlrh  a  3-inch  top  layer  of  old  mortar  rubbtah, 
and  IS  to  34  1-ches  depth  oF  toil  are  neceisary  for  borders.  For  pota  or 
restricted  bordera  «  fourth  part  of  well-decayed  manare  to  three  of  atifF 
maiden  loam,  with  a  9-inob  potful  of  bonemral  and  a  quart  of  soot  added 
10  arery  3  bnihels  of  compotl-,  are  suitable.  If  the  soil  i>  deficient  of 
grit  and  litre  add  a  fifth  part  of  alfled  oM  mortar  rubbiih,  and  if  tnrfy 
use  Thomss's  phoaphate  inatead  of  bone  dnat.  The  pots  should  be  drained 
thoronghly  with  crocks  nr  oysterBbells.  Make  the  soil  firm  and  allow 
safStnent  apace  for  boldinfc  water.  Plantinj;  or  potting  is  best  done 
Immediately  the  leares  bate  fallen.  Potted  trees  ought  to  be  plunged 
in  ashea,  end  it  is  desirable  to  allnw  them  to  make  a  year's  growth  out- 
doora  before  they  sre  piseed  under  glass  for  fruiting.    When  trees  two 


Gekebal  Tbeati 
If  the  Irees  are  placed  outdoors  each  winter  (after  the  fruit  is  gathered 
n  the  case  of  earlr  TarietleO,  they  should  be  relumed  to  the  bouse  before 


the  bnds  are  so  far  adrs 


;rd  as  tn  show  eolou 


allowing  plealy  of  room 


Into  the  soil,  whilst  InaoriDB  a  free  pssisee  far  the  water.  Snch  trees 
can  be  moved  at  any  time  wilhout  prejudice  to  iha  growth.  When  the 
Ireea  are  kept  under  elasa  couitantly  the  rent'lators  should  be  wide  open 
daring  the  winter  whenerer  the  tenippratura  is  abore  rieeatng  point,  bat 
when  fyost  preraila  they  ought  to  be  kept  doted.  The  trees  alao  should 
be  placed  eloee  logelhtr,  so  tbst  they  cdd  he  protected  from  Irosl  by  a 
corerlrgofdry  bay  or  straw  between  and  orer  (be  pots,  standing  them 
apart  in  the  aprinr.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  planled-out  (reea  in  reapeot 
of  eenlilation  nnder  fixed  roofs  in  winter,  bnt  the  better  plan  is  to  remote 
the  roof-lights'wbeu  the  leaee*  bate  fallen  and  keep  them  d9  until  the 
spring. 

Under  the  oircnmstaneet  indicated  the  trees  will  start  naturally  in  the 
•pring,  and  from  this  time  forward  a  circulation  of  air.  except  in  seiere 
weather,  should  always  b*  maintained  by  leaving  the  Tenlilalors  open 
mora  or  teas  day  and  night.  AbnndoLro  of  air  and  a  dry  almoiphere 
la  the  only  way  to  secure  a  proper  set  of  frnit.  By  the  lime  the  trails 
an  set  and  swelliug  the  son  will  hare  crn.iderable  power,  and  may  be 
taken  adtantsge  nf  to  accelerate  Ibe  growth  by  reilucing  the  ventilation 
In  the  afternoon,  yet  learins  some,  airiog  early  each  morning,  srd  when 
the  wind  Is  sharp  and  cold  ventilate  on  that  side  opposite  Its  direction. 
In  the  aammei  the  ventilators  abould  be  kept  Dooalaoily  open. — A. 
(To  be  Dontinned.) 


THE  TOUNG  GARDENERS'  DOMAIN. 
Eably  Gbafes. 

HOCBES  tbat  are  intended  to  produce  ripe  fntit  by  the  latter  end  of 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  should  be  started  about  the  middle  of 
November,  and  all  necessary  work  muit  be  done  prior  to  the  time 
stated,  such  as  pruning,  painting  the  rods  wiih  Glabunt  compound, 
washing  the  glass  and  woodwork,  top-dressing  the  borders  if  required.  In 
pruning  cut  the  growths  back  to  two  eyes,  after  whieb  apply  some  styptic 
or  knotting  to  the  wounds  to  prevent  the  rods  From  bleeding  when  started. 
Borne  prefer  peeling  and  scraping  off  every  particle  of  old  bark  from  Ibe 
roda.  but  I  am  of  opinion  it  does  great  injnry.  If  the  borders  require  a 
top-drersTDg,  rpmovs  Ibe  surface  soil  down  to  the  roota.  taking  great  care 
not  to  break  any  i  and  if  dry,  apply  water,  after  which  dreia  with  a 
mixture  of  good  maiden  loam  and  old  mortar  lobble.  using  four  parts  of 
the  former  10  one  of  the  latter  ;  do  not  add  it  tod  heavily,  and  make  it 
fairly  firm.  I  may  aay  that  if  the  loam  i>  heavy,  a  little  apeot  Aliuhroom 
refus*  may  be  added. 

Vbeu  the  lime  hng  arrived  for  starting  the  house,  afford  a  temperature 
of  40'"  to  41°  at  night,  45°  to  50"  by  day  artilicially,  with  a  riie  of  K°  from 
snn  heat.  S.ringe  the  rods  lightly  with  warm  sort  water  on  brightdaj's 
in  the  momirg  when  the  Ihenromeler  han  rearhcd  55°,  also  at  mid-day  : 
but  in  dull  weather,  damping  the  path  and  border  will  be  aulticient.  About 
a  fortnight  from  the  time  the  house  wa«  ateried,  raise  the  temperature  G° 
botb  for  night  and  daj,  and  charge  the  evaporating  troughs  with  weak 


liquid  eow  manare.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  ventilating  1  do  not 
admit  any  air  until  Ihe  house  has  a  temperature  of  bi",  closing  again  at 
mid-day,  allowing  a  rise  of  10°  flom  snn  heat. 

Protect  the  outiiilo  border,  IF  any,  from  froit,  anew,  and  rains,  ooyering 
it  with  straw  or  learea,  not  too  thiehl]',  olherwiie  it  will  fermeD^  which 
will  do  the  Vines  injury  :  place  wooden  shnllers  or  strips  of  gatvaniard 
iron  on  the  top  of  it.  Examine  the  borders  cocasionally  to  see  if  tbe^ 
require  water  ;  if  so,  apply  it  fortbwiib,  for  if  pi-rmiited  U>  become  dry  it 
will  CBUie  a  aerioua  check,  but  on  no  account  overdo  it  and  make  the 
borders  sodden. 

When  Ibe  bads  are  swelling  raise  the  temperstni'i  again  5°  both  night 
and  day.  but  do  not  allow  Ihe  pipes  at  any  lime  to  become  burning  hot, 
or  red  spider  will  be  encooragi-d.  Remove  all  surplus  growth*  when  tbry 
arc  large  enongh  to  handle.  Discondnue  syringing  when  the  growths  are 
about  U  inch  in  length,  bat  well  damp  the  border  nail  paths  morniaga  and 
aftemooni  on^righl  days.  If  some  weak  liquid  eow  manure  ia  thrown  dowir 
at  closing  tine  it  will  prove  very  bcnefldal  to  the  young  growths. — P.  li. 
(Tc  he  continued.) 


HARDT  VBUIT  GABDEH. 

FMdlng  Frnit  TrM«  —Trees  that  are  well  cropped  with  fratt  that  Is 
wanted  to  develop  to  a  large  siis  mii't  have  some  exlra  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  do  this  sstiafaclorily  witbonl  imposing  too  heavy  ■  strain 
upon  them.  Fruit  trees  often  languish  and, become  enfeebled,  not  always 
from  the  lack  of  food  in  the  aoil.  but  from  the  ahaence  of  moialnre  10 
make  the  foo-l  elements  In  thi>  soil  available  far  the  roota.  Thii,  then,  Is 
the  Brat  thing  10  cont'der  when  the  development  of  Ihe  crop  does  not 
proceed  aa  it  ought.  A  copious  supply  of  clear  water  wilt  stimnlale  the 
trees  cDnaidersbly,  and  enable  the  roi-ts  to  absorb  a  richer  food,  which 
may  be  giren  in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure,  consisting  of  sewage,  Btable 
aod  farmyvH  dralnings,  or  top-dressings  of  artificial  manare  watered  in. 
In  dry  hot  weather  a  mulching  of  manure  thould  Fuliow  a  good  watering, 
if  not  previously  ipplied.  It  serve*  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation,  and 
maintaiDB  moisture  equably  slmut  the  roots. 

Ticea  in  a  weakly  condition  making  little  growth,  and  of  court* 
bearing  no  (rult.  are  frequently  tlimi>laird  into  vigour  by  judicloutly 
applying  liquid  or  artificial  manure.  Superphosphate,  3  Oss.to  iheaqoare 
yard,  will  tlimalate  rooti ;  and  sulphate  of  ammor.ia,  -}  oa.  to  tba  tqoara 
yard,  is  good. 

Thinning  Orchard  Treaa.— The  best  way  of  loaintaining  old  standard 
orchard  trees  in  frnilFul  condition  ia  never  to  allow  the  branches  to 
become  crowded,  or  interlace  and  cross  one  another  Where  thla  1* 
found  to  be  the  case  Ibe  present  ia  a  good  time  to  go  over  the  trees  and 
remove  sopcrSuous  hranchaa.  This  may  be  partly  effected  eTea  if  a  crop 
of  fruit  it,  present,  aa  the  portiona  to  be  re'joved  are  invariably  in  the 
centre  of  the  trees,  and  do  not  nauallr  produce  fruivowing  to  growing  in 
n  poaltion  whera  sun  and  air  cannot  reach  sufficient!;  well  to  rlped  fruit 
buds.  Young  orchard  tree*  in  the  course  of  formation  may  be  thinned 
and  regulated  now  with  advantage. 

Crowded  Wall  Trees.— Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  of  Ihe  iweel 
e  frequently  trained  upon  walls  with  more  branches  than  can  be 
accommodated.  A*  a  rule,  they  ought  to  be  a  foot  ap»it. 
a  less  distance  theie  Is  not  encugh  spse*  to  allow  of  their 
enlargement  and  the  development  of  Ihe  spurs,  which  in  time  become 
rather  elongated.  Spurs,  too,  oa  the  branches  ougb I  to  be  reduced  in 
number,  thinned  out,  and  abortened  back,  ao  that  the  foliage  of  one  clump 
does  not  shade  that  of  other*.  Planting  trees  closely  resiUls  in  branches 
ot  adjoining  trees  meeting  too  aoan.  Tba  apace  could  be  batter  ntiiiscd 
by  planting  and  encouraging  the  exlentfon  of  a  lesi  number  of  trees, 

Stnwbeniet. — Preparing  Ground  for  Ptanling. — The  long  continned 
drought  has  delayed  the  planting  of  Strawberries  in  many  district*,  bnl 
to  SFcare  a  crop  next  year  from  pianu  placed  out  this  season,  there 
should  be  no  further  delsy.  The  groand  must  be  deeply  dug,  double 
digging  or  trenching  being  preterable,  and  in  the  proces*  work  in  moours 
ot  a  decai  ed  character  freely.  After  the  digging  the  ground  shonld  he 
trodden  down  firmly,  especially  if  light  Slrawberriea  like  firm  rick 
ground,  and  abeu  it  la  made  compact  moislnre  escspas  lesa  by  evapora- 
tion, vbich  is  importsnt  during  the  continnance  of  dry  vreatber 
immediately  after  planting.  It  is  only  when  the  surface  i*  dry  tbat 
treading  the  toil  should  be  done. 

Plantini}. — The  absence  of  moisture  in  the  soil  renders  the  work  of 
planting  more  difficnll,  and  in  order  that  (access  may  follow,  tba  joung 
plants  ongbt  to  be  well  moistrnrd  before  lifting  them  from  ihe  ground 
■  here  they  hsve  rooted.  Lilt  a  few  at  a  time,  and  plant  quickly  in  drills 
previcutly  well  watered.  Work  a  little  toil  over  Ihe  roota,  and  aflord  a 
cnpiou*  nalering  to  each  plant.  Finiih  with  a  layer  of  dry  toil,  which 
acta  aa  a  mulcb  to  relaiu  ibe  moitlure.  A  alight  depression  round  each 
plan!  may  be  left  for  a  time,  bo  that  walrrings  can  be  given  to  assist 
esiablithment.  The  rows  ought  not  to  be  leas  than  S  feel  apart,  and  lb* 
plants  IS  inches  asunder  in  the  rows. 
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GatlMring'  Early  Apples  and  Peart. — As  tbeso  approich  the  ripeninc: 
eta)^  they  oaf;^ht  to  be  careFuIly  pickod  ^nd  placrd  In  a  o<^ol  room.  Mo«t 
early  Peara.  such  as  Wniiams'  Bon  Chretien,  Citron  des  Carroe»,  Soayenir 
«)n  CoQKr^s,  and  Jarfronelle  are  better  for  gathf  ring;  before  they  become 
fully  ripe.  As  soon  as  the  (raits  will  leave  the  spurs  when  rsited  to  a 
horizontal  position  they  may  be  feathered.  All  the  fruits  on  a  tree  will 
not  be  ready  at  one  time,  so  frrquent  gatherings  may  be  made.  If  the 
frnics  remain  too  long  on  the  trees  they  are  mealy.  If  picked  too  early 
they  shrivel  in  the  store.  Apples  ought  to  remain  on  the  trees  until  they 
change  colour  for  ripening,  as  they  are  liable  to  shrivel  when  gathered 
too  soon,  and  esp^ially  if  stored  in  a  warm  room. 

Colleetiiig  Tallen  I^nlt. — When  fruit  fnlls  from  the  trees  before  it  is 
nearly  ripe,  it  is  owiog,  in  most  eases,  to  the  pretence  of  a  maggot  in  the 
frnit.  These  are  the  caterpillars  of  the  codlin  moth  which  eat  their  way 
to  the  centre  of  the  fruits  of  both  Apples  and  Pears,  also  Plums.  The 
codlin  moth  is  most  destmetive  to  the  Apple,  and  esases  frait  to  fall  in 
qnanttty.  All  these  ^rutts  shonld  be  gatherad  and  destroyed,  or  given 
^'^  Pif^  P'ara  do  not  fall  so  much,  though  the  onterpiliars  attaek  them. 
Plnma  do  not  fall  until  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe.  Those  that  do  fall  are  sure 
to  be  attpcked,  and  meny  remaining  on  the  trees  may  be  snre  to  have  the 
macipot  in  the  centre  if  a  small  hole  is  found  in  the  f^tti^  Gather  infested 
fruita  aa  aoon  aa  poaaible. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Cnenmben.— Earlier  closing  and  syringing  is  neeensitated  by  the 
shorter  days,  it  being  desirable  to  husband  the  sun  heat  and  have  the 
foliage  fairly  dry  before  dusk.  Employ  fire  heat  to  maintsin  a  tempera- 
tare  of  70°  to  75°  by  day  and  to  aeoure  65°  at  night.  Keep  the  shoots 
thin,  remove  old  growths  to  make  room  for  young  ones,  and  so  as  to 
secure  a  auccession  of  bearing  wood.  Stop  yoong  shoots  a  joint  beyond 
the  frnit  Encourage  root  action  by  a  steady  bottom  heat  of  80' 
farfisce  dressings  of  lumpy  loam  ancl  aweeteneo  horse  droppings,  and 
afford  tepid  liquid  manure  whenever  water  is  required.  Do  not  allow 
the  Imit  to  bang  after  it  becomes  fit  for  use,  and  avoid  overcropping, 

Aubawn  FntUing  Plants. — Stop  the  growths  so  as  to  secure  an  even 
apread  of  bearing  wood.  Remove  the  staminate  blossoms  and  tendrils, 
also  the  first  fruits,  or  crop  lightly.  No  ahsdingwill  now  be  necessary. 
<?ease  syringing  the  plants  in  tho  morning,  and  only  practise  it  lightly  on 
bright  afternoons,  keep«ng  the  houie  damped  as  occasion  requires. 
Admit  air  early  but  moKierately,  avoiding  draughts,  for  chills  stunt  the 
-growths,  and  a  oonftned  atmosphere  causes  the  foliage  to  become  thin  and 
Habby.  Endeavour  to  secure  a  sturdy  growth  whilst  opportunity  offers 
•hj  early  and  judicious  ventilation. 

Wmt€r  FhnlBri. — The  plants  from  seed  sown  early  in  August  are  now 
"fit  to  plaee  in  their  fruiting  quarters.  The  house  must  be  a  light  one, 
have  a  south  a»pect,  and  means  of  »eounng  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70° 
in  all  weathers.  A  bottom  heat  of  80^  to  90°  is  also  necessary.  All  soil 
previously  used  must  be  cleared  out,  and  tKe  whole  "f  the  Intericir  of 
(he  house  scalded,  if  posiible,  wit^  hot  water,  washing  the  woodwork  with 
carbolto  soap,  water,  and  a.  brush,  making  the  glass  clean,  and  lime- 
-washing  the  walls.  Where  rubble  is  used  over  and  about  the  hot- 
water  pipes  for  bottom  heat,  see  that  it  is  clean,  if  not  take  it  out 
end  cleanse*  it  by  washing.  S«^ure  the  drainsge  with  a  layer  of 
turves  slightly  charred,  grsss  side  downward*.  Place  in  hillocJct 
or  ridges  of  soil  of  about  2  feet  basf,  10  to  12  inches  in  depth,  and  1  foot 
ncroas  at  top.  Use  turfy  loam  of  medium  texture  two-thirds,  fibrous 
-shindy  peat  one-third,  rejecting  any  woody  matter ;  0I4  mortar  rubbish 
ireed  of  laths  pr  pieces  of  woo^i,  with  the  rough  broken  small,  one-sixth, 
and  **nuta*'  charcoal  one-twelfth,  the  whole  well  incorporated. 

This  material  is  suitable  for  planta  in  beda,  pots  or  boxes,  and  should 
^e  made  moderately  firm.  Pots  or  boxes  must  be  well  drained,  and  only 
no  far  filled  with  soil  that  when  the  plants  are  introduced  their  seed  learea 
^ill  be  about  level  with  the  rims  of  the  pots,  and  ai  they  will  have 
some  stem  below  the  seed  leaver  which  will  admit  of  earthing  as  the 
nlanta  ioerease  in  growth.  Verjr  serviceable  fruits  can  be  had  fi^m 
^plants  in.  pots  or  boxes  in  houses  with  a  stove  temperature.  Plant  when 
the  soil  is  warmed  through,  press  it  gently,  and  secure  the  pJanta  to 
•takes  reaching  to  the  trellis.  Ri^b  off  the  laterals  to  that  height,  and 
stop  the  leading  shoot  at  about  the  second  or  third  wire  of  the  trellis. 
Shade  from  bright  sun  until  established.  Syringe  lightly  in  the  early  after- 
•noon,  damp  the  house  in  the  morning,  noon,  and  afternoon.  Maintain  a 
^ay  temperature  of  70°  to  75°,  rising  10°  to  15^  from  sun  heat,  and  a 
night  temperature  of  70°,  falling  5°  through  the  night.  The  planU  will 
-give  fruit  in  the  late  autumn,  but  they  must  not  be  cropped  much  if  they 
-are  to  produce  fruit  from  Christmas  to  spring.  Seed  may  now  be  sown 
for  raising  plants  to  give  a  supply  of  fruit  about  Christmas  and  onwards. 

Peadiea  and  Veetarinea. — Earliest  Forced  Trte\. — These  are  sssumed 
to  consist  of  very  early  varieties,  which  were  started  from  December  1st 
to  the  new  year.  The  trees  are  now  shedding  their  leaves,  and  if  infected 
with  red  spider  or  brown  scale  they  may  be  syringed  with  water  at  a 
temperature  of  140°.  Hot  water  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  destroying 
these  and  other  insects,  also  low  forms  of  vegetable  parasites.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  used  injudiciously  ;  if  too  hot  it  will  injure  the  young 
wood  and  buds,  and  if  lower  in  teirperature  it  is  innocuous  as  reg^ra^ 
fcale,  also  red  spider,  now  about  to  hybernate. 

The  treea  should  be  loosened  from  the  trellis  and  tied  in  bundles  to 
facilitate  cleansing  operations,  then  wash  the  woodwork  with  soap  and  a 
brush,  also  the  ironwork,  reaching  every  angle  and  crevice.  Limewash 
the  walls,  and  it  reauired  paint  the  wood  and  ironwork.  Pruning  will 
consist  of  thinning  tne  shoots  where  crowded,  or  too  weak  for  carrying 
ifine  fruits,  no  abortening  being  iieoessary  except  for  shoots  unduly  long, 


or  for  the  production  of  growths  for  extension.  The  trees  may  be 
washed  with  an  insecticide,  t>eing  careful  not  to  diwlocate  the  buds.  Tie 
the  trees  to  the  trellis  loosely,  leaving  sutficient  room  for  the  swelling  of 
the  branches  and  shi>ots.  Remove  the  loose  surface  soil  down  to  the 
roots,  and  supply  a  top-dressing  of  rath<>r  strong  loam,  with  a  fourth  of 
well-decayed  manure  admixed,  and  after  irards  sprinkle  a  handful  C^^bout 
4  0Z3.)  over  a  square  yard  of  the  following  mixture :— Bonemeal  (steamed) 
three  parts,  and  two  parts  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia, 
leaving  it  there,  or  merely  scratching  in  with  a  fork.  If  the  lights  have 
been  removed  they  need  not  be  replaced  until  the  weather  becomes 
o>ilder,  and  the  borders  have  been  thoroughly  moistened  by  the  autnmn 
rains. 

Swice^ian  Bouses. — Any  trees  that  have  a  tendency  to  over-luxuriance 
should,  as  soon  as  the  wood  gets  suflSoiently  matured,  have  a  trench  taken 
out  about  one-third  the  distanre  from  the  stem  the  trees  cover  in  extent  of 
trellis  and  quite  down  to  the  drainage,  so  as  to  detach  all  roots,  and  this 
may  be  left  open  for  a  fortnight  and  then  be  filled  in  firmly  ;  or  when  the 
leavee  give  indications  of  falling  the  soil  may  be  removed  down  to  the 
roots  with  a  fork  and  picked  from  amongst  them,  laying  the  roots  in 
fresh  compost,  and  making  quite  firm.  Good  turfy  loam,  rather  stiff,  with 
about  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbiah  form  a  suitable  compost  A  watering 
being  gir<«n  the  roots  will  soon  work  freely  in  the  fresh  material,  and  the 
fruits  will  tavariably  set  and  stone  well  afterwarda.  The  above  plan  is 
more  especially  necessary  for  young  trees,  the  taking  out  of  the  trench 
being  very  effectnsl  in  assisting  them  t>  ripen  the  wood  thoroughly. 
Lifting  and  root-pruning  generally  should  be  deferred  until  the  leaves 
givo  indications  of  falling,  for  if  practi^d  too  early  there  is  danger  of 
causing  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  foliage,  and  the  shrivelling  of  the 
wood. 

Late  JJotfStfs.— The  bright  weather  has  greatly  assisted  late  Peaches 
and  Nectarmes,  which  are  not  only  earlier  in  ripening  than  usual,  but 
something  wonderful  in  size  and  beauty,  and  where  proper  supplies  of 
water  and  nutriment  have  been  provided  during  growth,  the  fruits  are 
singularly  juicy  and  high-flaroured.  Late  Peaches  will,  no  doubt,  be 
scarce  this  year,  through  ripening  being  accelerated  by  the  hot  summer, 
and  the  wood  is  more  advanced  in  ripening  than  in  ordinary  seasons.  A 
free  circulation  of  air  and  supplies  of  water  are  necessary,  but  a  rather 
drier  condition  at  the  roots  is  desirable  when  the  fruit  is  ripening.  Keep 
the  growths  thin,  stop  any  growing  shoots  to  about  15  inches,  and  all 
laterals  closely  to  one  joint  as  growth  is  made. 


^gHE  BEE-KEEPER.^ 


Utilising  Bboob  fbom  Skeps. 

Owing  to  the  high  tempenturo  prevailing  throughout  the  country 
there  is  now  more  brood  in  the  hives  than  is  usually  found  at  this 
season.  This  is  an  advantage  if  the  stock  is  well  supplied  with  storei>, 
as  the  bees  hatched  during  early  autumn  will  live  until  the  following 
spring,  when  young  bees  will  take  their  place.  Bearing  this  fact  ia 
mind  it  shows  the  advantage  of  securing  as  many  young  hees  hs 
possible  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  as  the  old  bees  will  now  die 
off  at  a  rapid  rate  after  the  hard  work  of  the  past  two  months. 

When  driving  bees  from  skeps  or  boxes  we  always  make  it  a  rule 
to  cut  out  all  the  brood  instead  of  placing  it  with  the  combs  contain- 
ing honey,  so  that  the  combs  may  be  melted  down  for  wax.  When 
treated  in  this  manner  the  brood  is  destroyed,  and  thus  many  valuable 
bees  are  lost.  If  the  brood  is  cut  out  as  each  slab  of  comb  is  lifted 
from  the  skep,  and  placed  in  an  empty  box  and  protected  from  robber 
bees,  it  will  not  suffer  although  allowed  to  remain  in  this  position  for 
several  hours.  It  will  save  much  trouble  afterwards  if  the  combs  are 
placed  in  the  box  in  the  same  position  they  occupied  in  the  skep,  as  if 
reversed  they  would  give  the  bees  much  unnecessary  trouble,  and 
would  not  be  a  success  owing  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  cells.  If 
the  combs  are  utilised  in  a  proper  manner  all  the  sealed  brood  and 
newly  laid  egs:s  will  hatch  in  due  course,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  the  colony  to  which  they  are  introduced. 

To  derive  full  benefit  from  spare  brood,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
frame  hives  which  may  be  used  for  the  driveo  bees,  or  the  frames  in 
which  the  brood  has  been  placed  may  bo  given  to  other  stocks  which 
from  various  causes  are  weak. 

Placing  the  Bboop  in  Fbames. 
One  of  the  many  advantages  of  having  spare  frames  is  the  ready 
manner  in  which  they  may  be  used  by  placing  combs  containing 
brood  in  them,  and  if  the  hives  are  all  of  the  same  size,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  strengthen  any  that  are  weak.  The  plan  we  usually 
adopt  is  to  use  raffia  instead  of  tape,  which  is  often  recommended 
for  this  purposes.  Commence  by  laying  four  pieces  of  raffia  on  a 
table.  On  these  place  an  empty  frame.  The  comb  containing  the 
brood  should  then  be  placed  in  position,  and  if  they  have  been  cut 
out  square  from  the  skeps,  little  trouble  will  be  experienced  so 
loDg  as  the  combs  are  placed  in  the  same  position  they  occupied  in 
the  skep.  When  the  frame  is  filled  with  sundry  pieces  of  comb, 
bring  the  two  eods  of  the  raffia  together  at  the  top  of  the  frame  and 
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fasten  securely.  The  raffia  should  be  kept  au  equal  distanoe  apart, 
and  when  each  piece  has  been  tied  the  frame  containing:  the  brood 
may  be  lifted  from  the  table,  and  if  profierly  done  the  combs  will  be 
secure  and  there  will  be  no  donger  of  them  breaking  down. 

The  framf's  may  then  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  hive  oontfuniiig 
bees,  and  ii^  twenty-four  hours  the  combs  will  be  securely  fastened  to 
the  top  bar  and  the  ends  of  tlie  frame,  when  the  raffia  can  be  removed. 
It  is  advipable  not  to  lift  the  frames  out  at  this  stage,  as  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  combs  breaking  down.  If  the  raffia  is  cut  at  the  top  of 
the  frame  it  may  be  pulled  out  without  dlKturbing  the  bees. 

Unhealthy  Bees. 

Bee-keepers  should  ever  be  on  the  alert  for  any  sicrn  of  unheal thi- 
ness  among  the  bees.  In  districts  where  foul  brood  in  known  to  exist 
very  great  care  is  necessary  when  driving  befs  from  skeps,  as  b  large 
apiary  may  soon  become  contaminated.  A  bee-keeper  who  has  once 
seen  a  bad  case  of  foul  brood  can  easily  detect  it,  and  as  the  interior  of 
skeps  cannot  be  examined  as  readily  as  the  movable  frame  hive  it 
is  only  when  bees  are  driven  tbat  a  thorough  examination  can  be 
mjule.  Should  any  doubt  exist  it  is  better  to  destroy  both  bees  and 
brood  than  to  run  any  risk.  Foul  brood  can  usually  be  detected  by 
the  smell  arising  from  it.— An  English  Bbe-kbeper. 


^%  AH  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  nntl 
farther  notice,  be  directed  to  *<  The  Editor,'*  •,  moae  BlU  moad. 
W^mdawoittoy  S.^V'.,  and  HOT  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street.  -  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  snbjeots  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  aim  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  xo  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gkirdening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
be  desir^  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  niade  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  tiom  dt  plume$  are  given 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relatins 
to  (hardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  throu^  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  communications  whichs  fov  ^^J  seasons  oannot 
be  inserted. 

Attention  to  Raspberries  (J.  B,). — The  old  canes  should  be  cot  away 
now,  or  as  soon  as  the  frait  has  been  all  gathered.  This  will  jrive  the 
young  growths  the  benefit  of  more  light  and  air.  enabling  them  to  ripen  the 
wood  better.  Some,  however,  do  not  cut  the  old  can^s  out  until  the  leaves 
fall,  then  tie  up  the  young  ones,  shorten  them  to  a  height  of  3  to  4  feet, 
aceording  to  their  vigour,  clear  away  the  pniningfs,  manure  and  point  over 
the  ground  for  the  winter.  We  have  tried  both  plans,  and  prefer  the 
former — ^namely,  cut  out  ihe  old  growths  when  done  bearing  frait,  tie  up 
and  prune  the  new  eanes  shortly  after  the  leaves  Hall. 

Ozapas  Shanked  (/?.  A,  C). — The  bunch  of  Black  HamburEh  Grapes 
had  several  shanked  berries  which  greatly  militated  against  its  appearance 
and  value.  As  the  borders  are  both  inside  and  outside  you  oould  not  do 
better  Uian  renovate  the  inside  part  one  year  and  the  outside  the  following 
season,  if  the  first  operation  has  the  effect  of  inducing  fresh  roots  from 
the  base  of  the  Vines.  We  have  seen  the  plan  you  propose  practising 
quite  rejuvenate  the  Vines,  they  producing  splendid  Grapes  in  the  second 
year  after  removing  the  soil  from  abont  the  stems  to  the  extent  of  4  to 
6  feet,  picking  the  old  soil  from  amongst  the  roots  and  suoplying  fresh 
turfy  loam,  and  lifting  any  roots  avi^able,  laying  them  in  nearer  the 
surface.  Numerous  new  roots  were  emitted  from  the  root-stock  or  collar, 
and  the  Vines  flourished  aeoordingly.  As  you  oannot  procure  turfy  loam, 
the  sandy  day  loam,  mixed  with  road  scrapings,  lime  rubbish,  and  burnt 
refuse  woald  form  a  good  oompost.  This  with  the  coating  of  manure  on 
the  surface,  ought  to  improve  the  Vines,  but  do  not  mulch  deeper  than  an 
inch,  renewing  from  time  to  time.  It  would  ba  an  advantage  to  use  4  ozs. 
of  the  following  mixture  per  square  yard  ;  bone  superphosphate,  dry  and 
crumbling,  three  parts,  and  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  two 
parts,  applving  to  the  surface  after  renewing  the  border,  and  lightly 
scratching  in. 


nnais  Under  Glass   (W.  Eaby), — The  issue  containing  the  article. 
OB  this  subject  being  out^of  print  we  cannot  send  you  a  copy  i  we  theip* 
fore  do  the  next  beH  thing,  reproduce  the  article,  for  the  benefit  of  you 
and  others.    See  page  199. 

Ores  Cohnan  Grape  Vot  Colouring  ( W.  F,  Jf.).— Probably  theFdefect 
may  be  due  to  confetitutional  peculiarity,  though  the  faot  of « the  Grapes 
colouring  fairly  well  the  firitt  season  rather  tells  against  that  view.  A* 
you  have  tried  lifting  the  Vine  and  adding  lime  rubbish  to  the  soil,  laying 
the  roots  in  the  freah  material  nearer  the  surface,  we  advige  your  ^ivint; 
the  Vine  now  a  top-dressing  of  the  following  mixture  :— Dissolved  bones, 
dry  and  crumbling,  three  parts,  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  two 
parts,  mixed,  using  4  oss.  per  square  yard,  and  pointing  in  very  lightly  or 
merely  scratching  or  loosenin^^  the  surface  with  a  £>rk»  In  the  early 
stages  of  growth  the  dressing  may  be  repeated. 

Sradieating  Horseradish  and  Vettles  {J,  D.  &).— It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  exterminate  Horseradish  except  by  the  very  expensive. prueeis 
of  taking  out  a  trench  at  one  end  of  the  plot  and  as  deeply  as  the  rooti* 
of  the  Horseradish,  following  this  by  trenching  to  the  other  end  anil 
removing  every  particle  of  root,  Bjr  cutting  ofl!  the  tops  frequently  the 
roots  are  correspondingly  weakened  and  gradually  dirindle  away.  Thin 
is  the  least  expensive  and  the  usual  method  pursued.  Nettles  are  easily  * 
removed  by  digging  up  the  creeping  roots  at  any  time,  carefully  removing 
every  portion  and  burning. 

Destroying  Ants  (^Idsm), — One  plan,  and  that  we  itavlse,  is  to  fin>l 
out   their  nests '  and   apply   a  solution  of  Fur  free  oil  insecticide  or  • 
Lemon  oil  inseoticide  prepared  according  to  the  instructions  supplied  - 
with  the  artinle  ;  or  use  soluble  phenyl*-  1  flnid  ounce  to  3  galions  of 
soft  water.     If  the  nests  cannot  be  reached  they  may  be  poisoned  as 
follows  : — PUce  1  os.  of  white  arsenic  in  an  iron  pot  with  a  quart  of' 
water,  and   boil   until  reduced  to  a  pint  or  a  little  more  of  liauid,  to 
which  add  ^Ib.  of  coarse  sugar.*  Thin,  mixture  can  either  be  dropped 
about  the  runs  and  around  the  nests  or  placed  in  saooers  in  the  haunts  - 
of  the  ants.     It  is  very  poisonous,,  and  most  be  used  vrith  the  utmost 
caution.    .'If  you  wish  for  a.  prepared  article  formioaoiie,  advertised, in 
our  columns  and  sold  by  all  seedsmen,  will  serve  your  purpose. 

IMsposiBg  of  Willow  Trees  ( Wa^pa)<^The  Willow  trees  are  much 
too  small  for  the  purpose  you  name^^^*  »ui^ble  for  making  cricket  bats  ;'* 
at  least,  sodm  we  liad  of  tne  largest  sizes  mentioned  were  so  considereif 
by  a  timber  merchant  who  supplied  Willow  timber  to  a  cricket  bat 
maker,  being  too  soft  for  the  purpose.  The  price  offered  was  ncminal 
— lOd.  per  foot  Consult  a  timber  merokaut,  and  ask  for  an  offer.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  solidity  of  Willow  trees,  due  mainly  to  the 
soil  and  aituation  in  which  they  grow^  hence  oalv  those  acquainte<l 
with  the  timber  variations •  and  fitness,  foe  particular  purposes  could 
form  an  opinion  of  th^  value.  The  highest  price  wa  know  was  3s.  per 
foot,  but  the  tree  was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  wood  fine  grained,  not 
short  and  brittle,  but  long  and  elastic,  and  vrithal  light  for  the  solidity. 

Slaughter  Bouse  Xanure  for  Vine  Border  (BuUoek), — ^The  best  wsy  t<> 
prepare  slaughter  house  manure  for  use  on  a  Vine  border  is  to  mix  it  with 
an  equal  proportion  of  dry  wood  ashes,  then  cover  the  heap,  formed  in  a 
shed,  with  dry^  loam.  This  will  heat,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  do 
so  violently,  turning,  if  necessary,  at  short  intervals,  as  in  preparing 
short  stabre  litter  and  horse  droppings  for  a  Mushroom  bed.  After 
heating,  and  this  on  the  wane  or  even  ber'^ming  apparently  cool,  torn  the 
heap  and  again  cover  it  with  dry  loam.  In  about  six  weeks  repeat  the 
process,  and  again  at  a  similar  interval.  After  lay ing  another  sis  weeks 
the  heap  will  be  rich,  crumbling  material,  and  may  be  used  on  Vinn 
borders  or  for  fruit  trees  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  per  square  yard, 
pointing  in  very  lightly.  Another  way  is  to  mix  the  slaugSiter  housH 
manure  with  loam,  preferably  turfy,  in  alternating  layers,  3  inches  ii> 
thickness,  firsts  layer  of  loam,  on  which  sprinkle  4  ess.  of  iMIunoslag  phos- 
phate and  2  ozs.  of  kainit  per  square  yard,  then  the  slaughter  house 
manure.  After  laying  about  six  months  turn  outside  to  inside,  and  top  to 
bottom,  and  with  another  turning  six  weeks  afterwards  and  then  laying  a 
similar  term,  the  heap  forms  a  rich  compos^  e>  cellent  for  top-dressing. 
To  prevent  sourness  about  1  per  cent,  of  ground  gypsum  should  be 
mixed  with  the  compost  at  the  final  turning. 

Vames  of  Vruits.  — i^To^iM.  — We  have  pleasure  in  namii^  good 
typical  fhiits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  oi 
regular  subscriliers,  who  are  the  growers  of  suoh  fruit,  and  not  col- 
lectors of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  ruks.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discotirage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  otmsequmtoe  4>f  ih»  large  mmtber  of  worthku  AppUM  and  Feari 
imU  to  thi$  cffioe  to  be  nanMU  i^  Aos  been  decided  to  name  only  specimens  and 
varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  reject  the  inferior^  toMch  are  ntd  worth 
eending  or  aroumig»  The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruits  or 
flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  vrith  the  specimens, 
whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not  The 
names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  for 
tiiat. :  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that 
number  cannot  be  preserved.  ITiey  ehovid  be  $ent  on  thefiret  indieation  of 
change  tottarde  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  oannot  be  nasrjsd  in  a  hard  green  state, 
(W.  F,  If.).- Duke  of  Edinburgh.  (5.  H,  G".).— 1,  Early  Rivers;  2. 
Early  Victoria  ;  3,  Royal  George.  (P.).— 1,  immature,  possibly  Alfris- 
ton ;  2,  Reinette  dn  Canada.  (A.  J,  JT.).— >1,  Beurro  Prdcoce ;  2, 
Belgian  Purple ;  8,  Lady  Henniker ;  4,  Devonshire  Qnarrenden  ;  5, 
Worcester  Pearpiain ;  ^,  Dnchf  ss  of  Oldenburg.  (Z).  i?.)*-7Yellow 
Magnum  Bonum.    (W.  ^.).— Not  one  of  the  Pears  you  send  is  in  a  fit 
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ri>n<liijoQ  to  be  named.  Kindlr  read  ih*  initruuUnai  nt>nie,  •nd  send 
Kf-'in  whan  Uii>  Tirieliri  ctoicly  npprnach  rlpensM.  (W.  B.) — AppJa 
.inkrmwn,  prohablv  l-wnl ,  Pe«r  M»rSph.l  do  U  Cour.  (C.  IT.  B.).- 
1.  Brnrrd  Boi";  2.  Duroadrac;  3.  MonielUrd  ;  4,  Ciillot  Ho»t ;  S, 
roand  fruit  of  LouIm  Boane  de  Jericv  ;  6,  unreoogntird. 

RasM  of  Tlanti. — We  onl.v  anrlnrtake  to  nam*  tptciti  oT  caltiTated 
plant*,  not  wild  flnw»r>,  nr  TarletieH  chat  bave  ari^nnlvd  fxasa  wedi  and 
tnmied  floriBti'  ftowen.  FlDwariiig  ipecimans  are  necewitry  ■i^tosmiag 
plaala,  and  Fern  irnndg  shoald  bear  ■porei.  Specimen!  ■honld  arrive  In 
a  IrMh  itata  \a  aecnrely  tied  Arm  boxei.  Tbbi  pap.'r  btixe*  amve  in  ■ 
HMtaaed  itate.  Sligfhtlv  damp  mou,  *ofX  ereen  ema»,  or  Iobtw  form  Ihe 
boat  packinf*,  dry  who)  nr  paper  the  wnrit.  Thoer  arrire  In  the  beat 
mn'licioB  that  are  an  clonety  or  firmlj  packed  in  aoft  jcreen  freah  ^raai,  ai 
in  rEioaiii  anmoTed  byshakiag.  No  specimoDB  should  be  lent  to  rent  in 
Ihv'poat  office  oter  Sunday,  od  which  day  there  it  no  detirerji  of  pp«utl 
natter  in  Londnn.  Specimriii  in  partially  Hlled  boxea  are  iniarisblj 
injurad  or  tpoiled  \sj  beinic  daih«d  to  and  fm  in  tninait.  Not  more  than 
lilt  >p«dinana  Bixt  be  named  at  once,  and  the  numben  should  be  riiible 
vitfaoBt  nntjing  the  ligatom,  it  being  often  diHicult  to  icparate  them 
onrn  the  poper  in  danip.  (^. /.  £.),— 1,  Lonicsra  tntsrica  ;  2.  Rhm 
'i>iinaa  ;  S.Slaphjlea  plnnala  ;  4,  Daihne  cneorum.  (C.  «.)■—'■  Oypio- 
jiHitt  paniculita  ;  S,  Trachplium  ccEruteuiu  i  3,  Aobiltea  ptarmica  <  4, 
«'*inpanula  gareanlna  ;  .%  Hcleniiirn  Bnlnmnale  ;  li.Coreopiia  Drummondi. 
<lt.  iv:  ^.>-Adian)nm  conrinnum;  Vallutu  purpnna,  ihe  Soarborough 
r.'li.  (/.  R.  Jf,),— Toar  ppMimxin  were  rather  aniall,  but  lo  far  aa  we 
•- 'iild  delermins  tvptpaen ted,  1,  Ciiprei«us  Lawaoniana.  iMdlinic  forcD : 
3.  Pieea  plnaapo  iclatica :  3,  P.  rx<-pla«  t'aritbraiilirniia ;  4,  JuDiperui 
vaicenaia ;  5,  Veralmni  niKtniD  ;  G.  Hemeroesllis  faWa. 
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ADi>1«a,  En(1iih,per  ai 

f.  irrufl^  black,  per  aiere  d  u 

Ki](*,  green,  per  doi.       ...  1  0 

•  l'tDH,biaok    0  e 

'ire*ng»sei,hnii>f*0to48  I  8 

„           Frenub,  aisve  6  0 

[••mona,  oaae   14  0    '. 


' ;  Peiia,  Ciliraminn,  can 

„       Fr-nch  Willmn 

SB  to  55  in  aca 

Pinn,  flr.  Hiehaera,  ea 

Pluma,  Enj-liab,  per  aie 


ATERAQE  WHOIiGSALE  PBICE3.-7E0ETABLEB. 


1  0  to  i  0  '  Lettae^  doi 1 

16       2  0    .*tu'hnwma.lb ( 

9  6       fl  6:  UuaUrdaadCreM.piinnst  < 

2  6  8  0  <  Oniana.  bn(.  about  1  owL  • 
0  6  0  0'  ParileT,  doi.  bunche*  ...  ! 
7  0       l>  0  '  Peai,  pi^r  buahel       ...     ...  I 

3  0      SO   Potatw*.  o*t ■ 

SO      SO   Sballota.  tb I 

19      0  0    Spinach,  per  buahet I 

0 ,  TomttHa,  per  doi.  Ibi.  ...  I 


let,    lieTB 


(Nhbases,  per  Ully 

Ctrrnta,  per  doi.       ...     .. 

Ct'iliflowar*,  doi 

ivlery,  Dsw,  per  bundle.. 

I!nd)*e,  doi.     _ 16      2  0  '  furiiipi.  fiiin' 

HTbe,  bunch   OS      0  0   Vegetable  Marroi 

LfvkMj  bunch 


«.  1  n 


0  1      0  Oi 
AVKEAOE  WHOLESALE   PKICla.-COT  FLOWEEB. 


^nM'K^ua,  Fern,  bunoh... 


.  12 


'•traniaip,    aearlet,    doi. 

bneha.  4  0  0  0 

l.iliBm  Huriai,  19  blooma  SO  4  0 

..  laDciflorum.12  hlooma  4  0  6  0 

lilToftheValler.llaprayi  0  0  16  0 
Vaidenhair     Fern,      doi. 


8  0to4  0|  Uirgiieritei,  doi.   bnaha.  S  0 

SO      2  61  Mignonette,  doz.  bunchea  4  0 

16       9  6  I  Unntbrrtia,  per  huuoh    ...  1  0 

.8  0    Odi^ntoglouunia       bO 

6  0   Fetargoniuma,  doion 

S  6        bunchea         ...4  0 

Koeei  (iodtHir),  doi 2  0 

0  0       „   B»d,  dot 1  0 

*  0 1     „   Tea,  white,  doi.    ...  1  6 

„    Tellow,  dot.  (Ferira)  fl  0 

,.    BafraDO,  doi S  0 

Bmilai,  biiDab S  0 


PLASTB  IN  POTS. 


„   6  otosa  0 

Fuchaiaa.  doi. 

nidfatras  doi.       ... 

..  18  0 

H«  U 

Heliotropea,  doi.     ._ 

11 

..  13  0 

ttOII 

Lilium  laooifolium  albu 

V 

Lyoopodiuma,  doi.  ... 

F 

™Tn>ua,TVdoi. 

..6  0 

IHO 

..4  0 

mo 

Palnia,  in  rar.,  each 

Pelargoniuma,  aearlet,  £ 

V 

!iage  plant*,  Tar.,  eaflh    1  0 

6  0 

...  i:  0  18  0 


Brdding  out  plant*  in  Tari«i  j  from  St.  doi. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Clibran  k  Son,  10  and  12,  Market  Street,  KLanoheiter.— £iiffi(. 

J.  Craien  &  Co.,  2,  Manner*  Street.  Wellington,   New  Zealand.— 


Seed). 

Dubbie  &  Co.,  Botheaay,  N.B.— Sa/ftiaxd  P'anli. 
&  Dobie  &  Son,  Heathfiel.l  Garden>,i>e«rCbeatcr.— 


r  and  Spring 

Fiaher,  Son  *  Sihray,  Ltd.,  Handaworth,  ShefiieLd.— Sufi*  and  Fiounr 
SooU. 

H.  J.  Jonei,  Lewiaham. — Biiibi  and  T"bfr$, 

Junior  Army  and  Navy  Storea,  Ltd.,  Lundon. — Bidbs. 

Liilie  k  Ballantjni',  CarlitlF.— flu/Ai. 

R.  Pringlc,  40.  Belvoir  Street,  C healer,— /liiffii. 

B.  Soddy,  Walworth  Knad.— /Julfcouj  Floxtr  Hooli. 

li.  Sjdenham.  Birminghaui.— Buf/u. 

Toogood  &  Sana,  Southamplon,— fluVij  nnd  V.oott. 

Vitmorin,  Andrieux  k  Cd.,  Quai  de  la  Megiaaerie,  Parla.— Su»]. 

K.  Webb  &  SoDi.  Wordtley. -£uI6«. 


MILKINO. 

What  bq  unnwewary  topic  !  will  wy  many  of  our  renderi. 
Surely  mitkiog  ii  such  very  tlemeotary  work  that  we  need  no  guide 
or  hint  ftt  all.  We  have  milked  from  oor  jouih  up,  or,  if  not, 
Burely  if  we  watch  the  milktr  a  time  or  two  we  aball  know  all 
there  ii  to  know  ?  Kot  at  til.  To  begin  with,  it  IB  moat  fiequently 
on  the  eira(>le«tnibjactatha>  the  greateal  ignorance  is  ahown.  So  much 
is  taken  for  granted,  and  people  are  cither  asliamed  to  display  their 
ignorance  by  queitions  or  too.  tby  to  subject  themieltei  to  pwaible 
raillery.  It  is  such  a  pity  to  find  things  badly  done  just  through 
sheer  carelessr.ess  or  culf«ble  ignorance  ! 

A  cow  in  full  milk  is  a  most  valuable  animal,  and  it  behoves  those 
who  have  the  oharge  {>f  such  to  be  most  careful  and  trustworthy. 
The  flow  of  milk  can  be  so  eauly  arretted,  if  not  entirely  stopped, 
and  not  only  is  this  aerioui  for  [he  poor  catv-keeper,  but  it  also 
affects  the  after  welfare  of  the  cow.  Many  a  good  cow  has  been  spoilt 
for  life  by  bad  or  indifferent  milking.  We  have  known  Rood  cow  men 
— that  is,  good  at  fcedmg  and  cleaning  and  looking  after  cows— who 
simply  were  not  fit  to  milk;  they  ruined  every  cow  tboy  touched, 
Tfaey  might  know  it  themselves,  but  were  loath  to  confess  i(.  Taken 
all  in  all,  women  tnake  the  best  milkers ;  but  the  difficulty  is  lo  get 
women  who  will  milk.  It  is  not  the  cleanest  of  \vork,  and  it  mutt  be 
dona  twice  a  day  with  the  greateat  regularity.  If  the  year  were  all 
eummer  it  might  not  bs  sc  objectionable,  but  there  arc  the  dark,  cold 
winter  mornings  when  the  hands,  if  not  tho  whole  body,  are  chilled, 
the  lizht  only  a  lantern  or  more  or  leas  emelling  imrnffin  lamp.  The 
days  are  too  short  to  wait  for  more  light,  and  the  irork  has  to  bs  done 
betimes. 

Of  course  as  in  human  beings,  so  among  cow^,  there  are  dlCFer- 
eoces  of  disposition — fractious  cowp,  ill-tempered  cows,  and  placid 
cows,  and  we  may  expect  to  m«ct  all  sorts  in  a  dairy  herd  of  any 
size.  Milking  is  the  "  rite  "  of  the  day,  and  cows  and  milkers  must 
perform  that  "  rite "  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind.  We  are  now 
thinking  of  aummer  time,  when  the  cow  pasture  is  far  from  the 
homestead,  and  tho  cows  have  to  be  brought  up  for  milking  time. 
As  a  rule  the  cow  is  a  slow  mover;  given  an  udder  full  of  milk 
a  quick  pace  would  be  most  uncomfortable,  if  not  even  injurious. 
We  hate  to  see -a  dog  used  to  letch  the  cows  home. 

We  dislike  also  lo  see  a  ailly  carelesit  lad  sent.  The  lad  probably 
has  several  projects  in  his  mind,  aud  will  get  vexed  and  irritated  by 
the  slow  pacing  of  the  cows.  What  cares  he  if  tbcy  come  up  at  a 
mad  gallopi  rushing  and  forcing  their  way  through  the  yard  doors  , 
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^  uiying  ench  other  nniDtentional  butts  and  shoves,  to  the  possible 
detrimeDt  of  tho  in-calTers.  There  is  nothiog  like  hurry  for  spoiling 
the  flow  of  milk  or  making  it  deteriorate  in  quality. 

We  know  quite  well  the  ill  results  that  may  ooroe  from  improper 
feeding,  but  there  are  quite  as  many  ill  results  from  injudicious 
management,  nnd  the  worst  of  it  is  these  causes  are  not  6U:ipec^d. 
We  knew  a  case  this  summer  where  the  cowman  was  ]ai<l  a^ide  for  a 
week,  his  place  being  taken  by  a  lad,  no  one  else  beirg  available. 
The  food  was  identically  the  same,  but  the  chum  showed  a  deficiency 
of  over  12  lbs.  of  buttei',  and  this  was  only  in  a  small  dairy.  The 
cows  never  caught  that  lost  ground  up  again,  and  that  cowman'd 
illness  was  a  dear  one  to  hia  master. 

Now,  as  to  the  actual  milking.  RemembAr  tho  orifice  of  th?  teat  is 
n  »t  big,  and  only  a  certain  volumo  of  milk  can  come  at  once.  Do 
not  by  hurrying,  try  to  force  a  qui^  ker  flow — it  only  causes  the  poor 
Auimal  pain,  and  she  will  probably  try  to  get  rid  of  her  tormentor  by  a 
judiciously  planted  kick.  We  do  not  blame  her,  but  she  gets  the 
reputation  of  a  kicker,  and  is  punished  accordingly.  Of  course  the 
milking  may  be  too  slow  as  well  as  too  fast,  but  it  is  best  to  err 
on  the  side  of  slowness. 

Remember,  too,  tho  last  drops  are  the  richest,  bat  do  not  drain 
and  drain  till  the  co^  is  fidgetted  beyond  endurance.  *  Tho  milking 
«vants  to  go  at  an  even  pace,  and  women  invariably  are  better  than 
men.  They,  or  rather  their  hands,  have  a  more  coaxin:;  way  with  the 
teats.  S.metimes  when  a  cow  is  a  bit  queer  tempered  iihe/can  be 
humoured.  Try  the  effect  of  the  lollipop  business;  ^ive  her  a 
li;  of  dainty  food;  sho  will  be  so  taken  up  with  that,  that  she 
\\i\\  foruet  to  be  ill-natured ;  coaxing  U  always  better  than  scratch- 
ing. You  see  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  bit  of  a  diplomatist.  Your 
end  is  a  full  milk  pail,  and  if  it  cannot  be  attained  by  one  means,  it 
0;n  by  another. 

We  come  now  to  a  point  that  ought  not  to  need  mention,  but  alas ! 
such  id  human  nature.  Cleanliness  should  be  written  in  large  letters 
over  every  cow  house  and  milking  shed.  Milk  is  the  most  easily 
contaminated  bf  all  feeding  stuffs,  and  it  is  a  horrid  thing  to  think 
that  the  milk  we  use  for  every  meal  in  some  shape  or  other  maybe,  has 
been  fall  of  foreign  matter  of  a  most  unpleasant  nature.  Cows  want  as 
careful  grooming  as  hunters.  Do  they  get  it?  Our  readers  shall 
answer  that  question  themselves.  We  know  some  con>ciences  will 
prick  if  they  are  not  too  callous.  Is  the  udder  ever  cleaned  ?  What 
about  the  teats  ?  If  we  all  could  be  imbued  with  a  true  horror  of 
dirt,  the  diflQculties  of  our  sanitary  workers  would  be  redaced  to  a 
fraction.  Then  about  the  hands  of  the  manipulator.  Whoever  saw  a 
libonring  man  with  properly  cleansed  hands  ?  In  fact»  he  cannot  do  it, 
the  cracks  and  the  fissures  are  ^^enerally  s )  great,  tho  nails  kept  in  such 
bad  condition,  that  nothing  but  scalding  and  scraping  would  make 
them  tolerably  decent. 

Now,  with  a  woman  It  is  different ;  her  hands  are  so  much  in  Eoap 
and  water.  She  is  for  ever  scrubbing  and  rubbing,  that  her  hands  are 
clean.  There,  you  see,  the  has  the  pull  of  the  mon  milkers.  Clean 
dry  hands  are  what  we  should  aim  at.  A  clean  person,  wholesome 
print  frock  and  large  over-all  apron,  hair  neatly  confined  out  of  the 
way,  pails  that  shine  like  silver,  a  clean  milking  stool,  plenty  of  air 
and  light.  A  tidy  head  may  sound  laughable,  but  be  it  known  that 
one  of  tho  fiist  lessons  taught  to  school  children  in  the  cooking 
classes  is  to  get  their  hair  well  out  of  sight  and  mind. 

It  is  a  pleasant  idea  milking  in  the  fields,  and  where  the  fields  are 
not  far  from  the  homestead  the  practice  is  commendable;  but  a  dewy 
meadow  is  not  plessant  for  a  milkmaid's  feet  or  skirts,  and  she  ought 
to  b3  there  before  the  dew  is  absorbed. 

Milk  is  not  improved  by  being  jolted  along  in  a  barrel  on  wheels 
before  the  operations  of  straining,  setting,  or  separatinor.  We  arc 
almost  of  opinion  that  an  hour  or  two  in  the  ccw  house  is  not  a  bad 
rest  and  change  for  the  cows  on  a  hot  summer  day.  Some  pastures, 
through  lack  of  trees,  are  so  very  bare  of  shelter;  and  irritating 
flies  do  not,  or  ought  not  to  be  found  in  a  properly  managed  cow 
house. 


WORK  ON  TBE  DOME  FARM. 

The  rain  aft«>r  all  was  only  temporary,  and  bardj  suflScient  to  reYiYe 
the  flagcirg  Turoipi ;  the  harvest  hbs  hardly  hindered  for  a  moment, 
and  capital  progress  has  been  made.  Practically  all  is  cut  and  half  is  in 
the  stackyard.    Another  i»rek  will  see  nearly  all  complete. 

The  throihing^machice  is  already  hard  nt  woik,  and  reliable  reports 
are  not  very  enioung'nfr.  Wheat  is  rot  yielding  the  weight  of  grain 
expected,  though  the  (^ua'i'y  is  f^ooi  and  thero  is  not  much  small. 
Barley,  judging  irom  very  meagre  iep»rts,  i»  oi  good  colour  but  lacks 
quality,  and  there  is  a  large  i<rcporiion  of  thin  corn.  Oats  we  have 
spoken  of  before. 

Binders  have  been  invaluable,  and  have  n'orked'  marvellcusly  well 
No  doubt  farmers  and  their  men  ore  beginning  to  master^ their  pecu- 
liarities, and  f:o  make  better  work  ;  but  tbis  Benson's  crops  have^been 
moro  favourable  to  the  binder  than  those  of  tho  last  year  or  two.  Still 
the  self  binding  problem  appears  to  be  satis'actorily  solved.  That^tbe 
binder  will  ever  be  ablo  to  cue  and  tie  woe  corn  is  not  to  be  'hoped,  much 
less  wished  for.  Nothinj;  is  gained  by  reaping  \ihcn  the  straw  is  damp,, 
especially  in  the  case  if  BarUy,  and  it  is  a  positive  advantage  to  the 
farmer  that  his  binder  refu«ea  to  do  its  work  amongst  a  wet  crop. 

Stacka  must  be  thatched  as  soon  ai  possible,  the  finer  and  hotter  the 
weather  is  now  tl  e  more  likely  are  we  to  have  a  delnge  when  rain'doea 
come,  and  there  have  been  several  cases  of  feriousd!ima;;e  to  ^rain  in  the 
stack  after  an  easy  and  favourable  harvest  time.  Thatch  the  Barl«»y  first, 
and  begin  with  the  best.  Do  not  use  more  pe<|^8  than  necestary,  bat  see 
that  the  lower  row  has  good  ones  and  securely  fastened.  Use  good  string* 
Reaper  string  is  as  good  as  anything,  and  it  comes  in  handy  afterwards 
for  other  purposes.  Do  not  cut  the  eaves  too  short  and  then  have  to 
shave  several  inches  off  the  stack  side  to  make  it  drop-dry. 

Lambs  are  doing  (airly  well  and  keep  healthy,  os  they  usually  do  in  a 
dry  time.  They  are  now  quite  unsaleable,  for  no  one  knows  whether 
there  will  be  any  Turnips  ur  not.  Possibly  when  the  grub  plague  has 
spent  itself,  the  plants  which  are  still  alive  may  improve  into  half  a  erop, 
but  that  is  all  we  can  hope  for.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  weeding  to  do  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  away  from  the  harvest. 


IIiaH  Prices. — A  friend  reminds  us  that  last  3'ear  Mr.  Henry 
Dudding  made  MOO  guiopas  of  a  ram.  That  was  nice  for  him,  biU 
would  do  little  to  omfort  the  scores  of  ram  breeders  who  could  not 
manage  to  procure  a  poor  7  guineas  a  pirce.  There  are  alwaya  ** kings'* 
at  the  head  of  every  profession  or  calling,  and  Mr.  DuJding  is  orowned 
king  among  ram  breeders. 

A  Danish  Pbesebvative.— It  is  recorded  that  Mr.  N.  P.  Jensen 
has  sncceeded  in  preserving  milk,  lo  as  to  retain  its  fresh  and  pure  taste 
for  a  long  period.  A  test  with  scventf  bottles  of  milk  exposed  to  varyinic 
temperatures  for  a  long  time  (how  long  ia  not  yet  atated)  gave  a  most 
saliafaetory  result.  The  contents  of  f>nly  two  of  the  bottles  experimente<l 
with  showed  a  slight  change  In  qnality,  and  this  was  traceable  to  want  cf 
the  required  care  in  the  preparation. 

HoRKBEAM  Hedges.  —  Hornbeam  is  not,  says  a  contemporary, 
so  largely  employed  as  a  hed^e  plant  as  it  might  be.  Mixed  in  equal 
proportions  with  ordinary  Quicks  the  Hornbeam  makes  a  very  effective 
fence,  and  it  is  ^lecially  adapted  for  beins:  planted  on  high  elevations,, 
vthere  other  hedge  plants  would  not  aucceed.  It  beare  pruning  veiy  well,, 
and  in  a  very  few  years  growa  to  a  aize  which  enablea  it  to  reaist  th» 
inroads  of  stock,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  considerable  shelter. 

Hay  Crop. — In  a  summary  of  a  number  of  reports  which  it  has 
received  regarding  the  bay  crop  in  Great  Britain,  the  ** Times"  estimatea 
the  yield  this  year  at  23^  owts.  per  acre  over  Great  Britain.  These 
figures  bear  very  unfavourable  comparison  with  the  correspondinflf 
estimate  last  year,  when  the  yield  as  similarly  calculated  was  34  cwt.  In 
1897  the  yield  was  estimated  at  29^  ewt.,  but  in  1896  it  only  amounted  to- 
21  ewt.  From  some  of  the  southern  counties  the  reports  regarding  crops- 
return  it  as  averagtpg  only  from  10  to  12  cwt.  per  acre,  but  as  against 
this  there  are  others,  such  as  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  which 
give  the  crop  as  having  yielded  .50  to  55  cwt.  per  acre. — (**  Rural  World,") 

The  Murrain  Worm.— In  the  autumn  of  1898  Miss  Ormerod 
received  an  account  of  an  insect  which  was  believed  to  cause  a  sort  of 
murrain  in  cattle,  owing  to  its  being  swallowed  b)  them  when  they  were 
feeding  along  di'«ehes  or  other  watery  places.  According  to  Mr.  Wade,, 
a  cow  thus  affected  is  feverish,  with  tongue  swollen,  and  difficulty  ot 
breathing.  The  complaint  usually  yields  to  remedies,  and  in  several  cases* 
an  inaect  was  taken  from  the  mouth  which  turned  out  to  be  the  curionsly 
formed  and  handsome  caterpillar  of  the  elephant  hawk  moth.  As  far  bactb 
as  1 837  it  appeari*  instances  were  recorded  of  this  caterpillar  being  lickca 
up  or  swallowed  by  cows,  with  mischievous  resalt»,  and  such  belief  is 
said  to  be  comQV>n  through  Munster.  It  is  quite  presumable  that  a  cater- 
pillar of  this  moth  might  bo  cccasionally  taken  op  with  a  mouthful  (f 
herbage,  but  extremely  unlikely  that  it  should  do  any  harm,  and  Miia 
Ormerod  considers  the  injury  received  is  attributable  to  browsing  on  sci 
of  the  marsh  nmbelliferous  plants. — Entomologist. 
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I    BARR'S  SELECTED  BULBS 

For  EARLY  FORCING. 

irACnrTKB,  Bw>rf,  vmita  KoiUBD,  per  100, 

ll.SuiilM/il;  perdoEfD.  i.ii.inda- 
*<i1-tAX-mm  VAKCIBSDS,  VAperXiriUte. 

E*rlr  Snow-flake,  |wr  loo.  7  i; ;  par  aonen,  I.  a. 
rOLTAn-BVS  VAKOISSVS,  Double  X«iBan 

'■'»CBP» — PeriaMh  tnlpbuf  nhile.  trnmmt 

lelU'ii-,  per  loon,  30,'- ;  per  UKi,  3  il, 
lOUtBw  aFtm.-Liirge  lull  jellow  Fctisntb  and 

lOMnisBX.  — White    yieri'.nlh.    Urge    jeltow 
IrampM,  per  10i>.  17  (i ;  pw  s\,-j.en.  2  0, 

BUR'S  BULB  CATALOaUE  rontn^iu  x  Ll>t  i 
ins  heit  Bnlbs  (or  forcing  an.l  OiilJc-it  Plaiiiine 
on  nppliealiori. 

BAR^  DAFFODIL  CATALOGUE,  illiulra.ni 

•id  csntdniiiK   '<.   n™*r'fplIre^Lr.t^,l"al'rilie'' 
toffod  Ij  In  cultivation,  and  the  InU^t  Novelll, 


BARR  A,  SONS, 

I!  i.  13,  KId;  St.,  Corat  Gitden,  loodos,  W.C. 


nilTPH  S™' 

aLASIOLUS,     Dill     DO 

R'  DULdo 

And  all  other  Balbons  Roots  wid  Plant.,  nlio 

UUUS,   FUM.   MBOD'S,   PAUH;,   MSLI,   Kt„ 

For  Gartlen.  Oreenhoiise,  hh.I  Store. 

For  Earliest  Forcine: 

ROMAN    HYACINTHS. 
NARCiaSDS    DOUBLE    ROMAN. 

Narcissus  dubius  (Paper  -white). 


,  BUb  orders  of  £s  Carrin 
lion:  RDaJler  orders  Free 
■^porti  of  Great  Brlt«in 


'■npUts  Collection  B 

IindFiing  plsiw  ■la.te  I 


VAN  MiiRMIk  Fco., 

Hillegom,  Holland. 


Yeitch's  Bulbs 

OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


VEITCH'S  BULBS 

For  EABIT  POBCINO. 

VEITCH^ULBS 

For  POT  OnLTtTHE. 

VEITClrslULBS 

For  OUTDOOR  PLANTING. 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES 


JtfK&r 


335, 


CARNATIONS. 


J«ui[ital  of  gortiqiiltuip 


TUUKSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7.  ISM. 

THE  JODBMAL  OF  BORTICtlLTmiE  eon 

)•  ailatw.4 

fnm  thi  OgU*,  la,  Mitrt  Cem-t  Chambtri 

n-r  St . 

LmJm,   pvl  fru  for   a   Quarler,   B/9. 

BiUtailBr 

e,  Ro» 

Bill  Bd.,  WMvtoworth,  8.W. 

NEW  SEED,  reiidy  ihortly,  from  hist  «ililbitloD  •Hrietles, 

a.  W.  WEGnELIM.B.H.S.,  DiWLISH,  DEYOH 


GABDEN    SPECIALITIES. 

IT   FOT   CROCKS.— When  one  i.  placed  oiei  the 

[he  plant,  luia  fonna  a  perTuct  drainage,  keeping  Thf 
po.ttroDi going  sour.    Fits  all  liiea  and  olTl  last  a 
lifetime.    4.'e_per|Emi..    )ia>nple.  free. 
EXTRACT  or  lIlCOTINE.-i:iuntantepd  Pure  Nicotine 

B.M.Tn^FASTENESa-'fhechea^VandhntnKIb^ii 

of  fosteningplantiienil  ireea  towall 

»ft  lend  and  not  flied  to  the  nails  ( 

which  when  the  nails  get  broken 

thej  may  he   nscd   wFlh  ordlnarj- 

Under  ad.  per  doien.    Srunples  lre< 
8.M.  CLIPS. -To  be  uwd  in  the  jl 


tonhole.  wittpnigbl.  floverholdei 
beat  lor  show  and  other  pnrposee.    Price  Bd. ;  ladli.  ,  . 
IVORINE  FLAST  LABELS  ol  every  Dswriptlon,  « 
ranteed  the  cheapest  Impeiiiihable  Labelii,and  the  word: 

w/tERFROOF    ink,  for  vrrltlDB  OD   *11  kind*  .. 

Labels,  whelttrr  wood  or  metal.    The  only  ink  to  Uaud 

the  oii>>ide  weather.    Price  Td.  Bottle. 
GARDENER'S  FOUNT AlH  PEN,  ailed  with  the  wnter 
proolink,  IK 

Otb^,  ■•omcBin  ouftTVSv,"  ?oit«gs  axtrm. 


THE  LEEES  OBCHID  COMFAST.  EOnBDHAt,  LEEDS. 


THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

TOE  cultivation  o(  ihe  Btateliest  of  hardy  aiitiiiirc- 
floAere  largely  lesolvcn  itself  into  llie  m^t 
eertnin  nietht>d  of  cfmbalicg  the  now  well-kiniwn 
Uolljrh'  ck  liiceaae,  which  may  precipilftle  ils  atiack 
either  upon  the  infant  p'aot  when  it  cannot  be 
ilefeateil,  or  it  may  wail  till  the  plant  has  Icconie 
OBtablithed  a&il  strung,  when  the  oulcoine  is  Ifaa- 
erlain.  It  is  poseille  to  trace  tlia  Uullyliock  n» 
cuUivaied  jilaiil  from  the"  fuiirtcenth  reulii'J',  its- 
triiest  appearance  baving  heen,  an  a  nicdictnaE 
herb,  gTovin  in  gardens  for  its  roois  or  ''htckif.'" 
~  when  it  attained  the  status  of  a  garden  flnwer- 
id  it  relegatfd  to  out -of- the  way  coriierH,  or 
pluced  clcEo  to  the  tollom  of  walls  whire  it» 
)g  superiority  was  least  cotispicuou*'.  iliit 
durin;;  all  the  centuiifs  down  to  the  pteeetjt  it  wiis 
treated  as  a  biennial,  the  oiock  havinj!  been  wiiliuut 
exception  always  isereaHed  or  renewed  from  teede 
Eown  out  of  r.oorB.  No  allusion  wbniever  is  made 
to  the  disi'oae  or  to  its  evil  efTccti. 

GrowBtB  for  decDrntivo  [urpoees  liave  now  largely 
reverted  to  Ihe  old  syetem,  but,  tin  form  Date  ly,  not 
with  the  laine  eucceEs  that  attended  the  gardeners' 
efforts  of  put  titnei'.  1  myself  am  not  aingiilar  in 
failing  to  eecure  1o  youig  phnta  freedoni  frrm 
difease  during  ihe  period  intervening  betwren  the 
seedliog  sta^e  in  July,  tbe  tisunl  time,  and  niitiintn. 
Whether  bedded  out  in  ibe  open,  or  grown  in  |Kjt8, 
I  have  experiencfd  eijually  lad  resulis  Indi^icaseiJ 
foliage,  and,  following  that,  roots  that  failed  to 
grow.  Tbe  effects  are  not  invariably  equally  bad, 
I  »t  no  liine  certain  of  securing  a  healihj 
stock  by  this  luenns.  I  have  niso  more  than  once 
;d  jJants  from  seeds  sown  in  January  in  hea» 
and  grown  in  a  warm  tcniperatuie,  which,  in  so  fai 
freedom  from  disease  is  concerned,  is  a  Eniis- 
factory  practi'.'e.  But  this  sysltin  of  crushing  into 
less  than  a  year  the  wbulu  life  of  the  plant  his  nit 
b<en  attended  by  complete  auccesf,  becauM  all  the 
tlanti  are  lale  in  flowering,  and  a  proportion  fail 
.Itcgetbf r  to  reach  the  blot  niing  staje ;  a  drawbnck 
vhich  ia,  however,  perhaps  ctinfined  to  our  northern 
climate. 
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-:safe  €rom  attack  of  puccinia,  I  have  adopted  a  compromige  between 
•eafly  flitfomer  sowing  and  plant  raising  under  glass  in  January.    The 
«ecd«%y  this  method  are  sown  in  the  end' of  August  or  the  beginning 
of  September,  the  latter  being  the  preferable  time,  as  the  seedlings 
•T.ti like  merely  to  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  other  than  those  in  which 
'they  were  raised,  and  potted  in  late  January;  whereas  those  from 
'  tiie'Cariier  sowinjj  grow  so  strongly  as  to  require  pottirg  in  October, 
^xlece86hUti12g  another  shift  in  spring  in  order  to  do  the  plants  justice, 
-And  *he  result  io  either  case  docs  not  greatly  vary  when  the  flowering 
stage  45  reached.    The  seodliog  boxea  are  placed  in  a  cool  house,  and 
4c«pt  ihcre  until  the  young  plants  have  been  transferred  to  other  boxes. 
n>iiriDg  vviuter  they  are  kept  in  a  perfectly  cold  pit,  sometimes  in  a 
teoiperature  below  the  freezing  point,  but  absolutely  dry  atmospheri- 
-jcal^.    ¥ery  little  water  is  applied  to  the  soil  during  the  whole  of  the 
earlier  period  of  the  existence  of  the  plants,  which  are  ready  to  plant 
-out-eoooe  time  towards  the  end  of  April  or  the  earlier  weeks  of  May* 
oif  ^  which  iime  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  the  appearance  of  the 
«^jeaied  <lisea8e,  whioh  is  due  solely  to  atmospheric  coLditious.    The 
^fittacks  Tary  considerably  in  virulence  in  different  districts,  though  it 
•OS  more  or  less  generally  distributed  throughout  the  country. 

The  desire  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  or  to  at  least  lessen  the 
^'X^eeoH  of  its  mfestatioo,  induced  me  this  year  to  plant  the  stock, 
«iuizibering  some    300    singles    and   doubles,  in    ground    that  was 
<ufiiB«nQTed  till  after  the  young  plants  had  taken  hold,  when  a  dressing 
••^f-6ttperpho5phate  was  applied.    Though  the  above  treatment  did  not 
^sare  the  foliage  from  infection,  it  proved  that  the  Hollyhock  may  be 
^  tv^  cultivated  without  the  aid  of  farmyard  manure.    The  plants  have 
a&dded  grown  much  more  vigorously  and  taller  than  one  wished,  and 
€or  ordinary   decorative  pur|)oses  it  might  perhaps,   as  a  rule,  be 
-advisable  to  grow  them  altogether  without  manure.    The  whole  300 
^an<s  formed  part  of  a  decorative  scheme  in  borders  of  hardy  plants, 
«esM  ^ing  grouped  in  colours  and  others  dotted,  one  or  more  plants, 
throughout  the  borders,  and  one's  feeling  with  regard  to  those  rising  to 
JL  height  of  10  or  12  feei  was  that  nothing  would  have  been  lost  in 
^•eaeral  effectivene^  had  they  stopped  growth  2  or  3  feet  nearer  the 
ig;rOKnd. 

E^turning  to  the  treatment  of  the  plants.    As  the  puccinia  put  in 
'   m  Appearance  Fhortly  after  planting,  a  system  of  regular  spraying  of 
the  foliage  was  instituted  with  very  good  results.    The  material  used 
•«7as  sulphide  of  potash,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Bentley,  Hull,  in  the 
■■    form  of  sulphuretted  potash,  an  easily  soluble  dressing,  and  costing 
~    about  sixpence  for  each  single  application.     The  disease,  however, 
obtained  a  grip  during  a  week  of  *'  muggy  "  warm  weather  in  July, 
during  which  time  spraying  was  discontinued.     The  results  as  a 
^  «rhole  were  eminently  satisfactory,  nind  the  sprayed  Hollyhocks  have 
-  4eea  better  tiian  any   we  have  had  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
.AiMther  year  I  intend  to  try  a  Potato  fungicide,  and  I  have  been 
-"vroodering  if  any  Journal  people  have  any  hints  gained  from  personal 
"  experience  to  offer  on  the  subject.    That  remedial  measures  may,  as 
«1  have  just  said,  be  followed  by  a  certain  amount  of  success,  I  have 
>proved  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  if  other  growers  will  give  the 
c^sults  of   their  practice  I  am  convinced  the  publication  will    be 
appreciated  by  many  other  readers  besides  myself. 

Last  year  I  saw  some  very  pretty  single  forms  of  Hollyhocks  in 
.^Q  Essex  garden,  but  lovely  as  the  colouring  is  in  many  of  the  flowers 
I  have  grown  this  year,  I  should  hesitate  to  recommend  them  in 
opposition  to  doubles,  which  are,  as  decorative  plants,  altogether 
superior  to  single  varieties.  Moreover,  the  plants  most  cut  up  by 
disease  have  been  singles;  but  one  cannot  count  much  on  that, 
V  because  of  the  capricious  nature  of  these  parasites.  At  the  same  time 
1  could  not  help  rem9rking  how  plants  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other  were  variously  affected,  one  being  quite  clean,  and  alongside  it 
another  badly  smitten,  pointing,  perhaps,  to  constitutional  defects,  as 
Mil  the  case  of  the  Potato. 

I  have  also  this  season  made  a  few  experiments  with  regard  to 
staking.  Stakes,  at  the  best,  are  things  to  be  deprecated,  and  I  am 
^ileascd  to  find  that  stout  short  sticks  have  proved  as  effective  in 
^ipporting  the  plants  as  the  usual  lengthy  ones. — R.  P.  Brotherston. 


FROM  WEST  TO  EAST. 

Fkom  the  Welsh  border  to  the  German  Ocean  by  seven  trains, 
stopping  at  all  station?,  seven  chanjse?,  five  rushes  and  two  restF,  is 
siipgcrtive  of  what  might  have  happs^ned  in  the  early  days  of  the 
railway  era.  A  journey  of  202  miles  in  twelve  lours  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  feat  then  by  the  railway  companies,  and  it  was 
felt  somewhat  of  a  feat  now  by  two  half-roasted  passengers  in  the  tents 
at  Shrewsbury,  to  get  from  that  historic  centre  in  the  morning  to 
cool  themselves  at  Cromer  in  the  evening,  as  they  began  to  fear 
they  would  have  to  spend  a  night  on  the  way.  As  it  happened, 
however,  they  were  fortunate,  as  by  leaving  by  the  10.20  a.m.  they 
actually  reached  their  destination  by  10.40  p.m.,  and  soon  forgot  the 
anxieties  ot  the  jotiney,  

It  happened  in  this  way.  The  younger  of  the  two  gardeners,  who 
had  been  working  hard  in  the  over-heat^  show  tents,  Aought  ho  was 
not  very  well,  and  as  he  remembered  having  derived  considerable 
benefit  by  a  sojourn  on  the  breezy  Norfolk  coast  last  year,  was  seized 
with  an  inclination  to  go  again.  The  elder,  also  tent-sweltered,  on 
being  consulted,  thought  that  he  himself  was  in  urgent  need  of  ozone, 
and  his  junior  of  fatherly  attention,  and  arrangements  were  forthwith 
completed.  **  Bradshaw  "  is  helpful,  useful,  and  generally  relialle,  but 
when  it  guidea  traius  into  contact  with  the  Shrewsbury  Show  the 
latter  proves  the  stronger,  as  setting  time  tables  at  defiance. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  10.20  for  Stafford  ai riving  "on  time"  a 
"  special "  took  its  place  and  emptied  its  cargo  of  humanity.  Then 
another,  a  third, and  a  fourth,  while  the  ** regular"  was  resting  behind. 
It  managed  to  creep  in  la'er,  and  it  then  crept  on,  resting  at  every 
station,  and  only  arriving  at  Stafford  too  late  for  the  Rugby  express. 
Change,  wait  awhile,  then  go  on  with  the  "slow"  to  Rugby;  change 
here  again,  wait  an  hour,  and  "catch"  another  "slow"  to 
Northampton.  Arrive  just  in  time  for  still  another  of  the  tame 
steady-going  kind  for  Peterborough,  where  the  Eastern  train  was 
impatiently  panting  to  get  out  of  the  station,  hardly  giving  passengers 
time  to  get  in.  After  a  merry  rush  of  about  five  minutes  it  was  a 
case  of  a  few  getting  out,  and  so  on  till  March  was  reached,  when 
the  disturbing  sound  was  heard—"  Change  for  Ely  and  Norwich." 

Let  ui  take  a  glance  back  at  the  c  untry.  We  solaced  ourselves 
by  agreeing  that  the  trains  gave  us  an  opportunity  for  seeing  the  most 
ot  it,  instead  of  whirling  us  past  everything,  without  seeing  anything 
in  particular.  The  junior  is  a  southerner,  and  had  to  battle  with  the 
drought ;  and  the  senior  had  been  a  witness  of  its  scorching  efiects. 
Very  different  were  the  fields  and  banks  in  the  Midlands.  In  the 
touth  they  were  either  black  or  nearly  white — ^black  by  burning 
tniough  sparks  from  passing  engines,  white  or  hay  oolcurcd  by  weeks 
of  rcorching  sun.  Through  the  counties  of  Salop,  Stafford,  and 
Northampton  they  were  more  or  less  refreshingly  green,  and  station 
flower  gardens  frtsh  and  bright.  What  may  be  regarded  as  a 
bountiful  harvest  was  gathered  in,  and  fifld  rcot  crops  were  100  per 
cent,  better  than  south  of  the  metropolis.  Orchards,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  be  anything  like  half  laden  witb  fiuit,  and  perhaps  the 
majority  of  trees  within  the  line  of  vision  were  barren.  So  much  for 
the  Midland v,  now  to  the  eastern  counties. 

The  flat  Fen  lands  from  Peterborough  on  to  and  beyond  Ely 
astcnibhed  the  young  "invalid.*'  He  opened  widely  his  eyes  on 
seeing  acre  after  acre  of  Potatoes  in  luxuriant  growth  as  green  as 
in  June,  with  light  shining  green  stretches  of  Mangolds,  and  between 
and  beyond  them  miles  of  Wheat  like  a  billowy  sea  of  sheaves  and 
stooks  and  uprising  slacks  exttnding  to  the  horizon.  Parsing  lush 
banks  of  spring-like  grass  and  crossing  streams  rum  ing  straight  as  a 
line  for  miles,  the  dried-out  traveller  brightened  up  and  felt  cooler 
than  he  had  been  for  two  monthp.  "Nothing  Ike  a  *  change*  for 
bringing  health,"  he  remarked,  though  he  had  experienced  five 
"  changes "  and  had  two  more  to  follow,  one  of  which  seemed  to 
trouble  hifn.  The  summer,  that  has  been  so  exhausting,  not  to  say 
disastrous,  to  many  Turnlj  less  farmers  in  the  arid  South,  has  evidently 
been  an  idial  one  to  their  brethren  In  the  Fens,  and  no  one  wiU 
begru'lge  tl  ese  of  their  fortune  in  grain  and  roots,  for  how  they  "live" 
in  wet  seasons  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery. 

From  Mai  eh  we  traverse  a  great,  but  rich  expanse,  as  flat  as  a 
table,  and  after  sundry  "stops"  ibe  picturesque  pile  of  Ely  Cathedral 
comes  into  view,  with  the  little  city  nestling  around  it  embosomed 
in  ties.  It  cannot  be  defcribcd  ps  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  lut  rather 
at  an  umbrageous  mound  In  an  almost  trieless  plain.  The  fiat  goes 
forth,  "Charge  for  NorMiich,*'  and  thire  we  fled  await  of  over  an 
hour.  The  junior  begins  to  despair  of  reaching  his  destination  with- 
out a  night  on  the  way.  He  seems  a  trifle  unsettled,  and  at  last 
summons  ccurage  to  ask  if  I  have  any  "change?"  This  means  of 
the  kind  that  bears  her  Majesty's  imprint.      Well,  yes,  I  think 
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I  have  (noQRh  to  keep  ui  for  &  uight  or  two ;  are  you  riioLing  ehort  ? 
"Bather  ;  yon  we  it  U  in  this  wiy— at  Cromer  I  pay  by  cheque,  nna 
the  laadlord  of  the  '-Lwn"  will  oah  me  to  any  miioiiTit,  fi'id  1 
•l-ir  't  koep  mach  more  of  the  loose  abiiit  me  tban  I  am  iikvly  tu  want." 
This  WM  something  of  a  noveliy,  I  thought,  and  -'noveltlw,"  are 
*"-By«  noted  in  the  Hardening  world.  Fancy  a  ettll  young  jiardfoer  . 
j-ayil^  "  by  cheqne !"  h  u  lo  be  frored  there  are  not  a  ranUitude  of 
ih*ni  who  do  ia  Thii  one,  however,  was  as  gool  as  his  word,  na  he  ■ 
AhrtiTS  b  ;  and  ho  daservw  all  he  has  earned,  for  it  has  Iweii  won  hy 
known  ekill  aa  a  gardener,  and  aometbiag  more,  souud  judgm-nt, 
[iruJence,  and  honest  wort.  We  run  into  Norwich  ju«  in  ii:no  fur 
«  traia  out,  ud  at  latt,  tired  as  do  s,  and  quiet  as  tamba,  we  enter 
i^e  cntj  doQ  of  the  "  Lion  "  an  hour  belore  nii.klght,  the  wavoa  of 
the  Xorth  Sea  almosi  washing  iis  walis. 

Cromer,  oool  Crcm?r !  Where  can  a  breezier  place  be  fjund  and 
moie  refnahlpg  in  ibe  dog  days  ?  We  look  to  the  North  and  drink 
in  the  pure  air  from  "  Greenland's  Icy  mountains."  L'p  in  the  morning 
re  losk  to  the  East  and  see  the  aun  riM  aa  if  out  of  the  blue  w.iten ; 
irad  turn  weatw.ird  at  night  lo  watch  it  steadily  sink  into  the  sea.  Not 
m  mapy  place*  can  the  tame  he  witnessed  alonK  the  English  coast. 
At  midday,  when  the  London  tempeMiure  was  00°  in  the  shade,  the 
>iLD  t«nap«r«lureon  tho  Cromer  bvach  was  ao  subdued  ao  to  render 
jn-MoU  anperfluoua.    Though  the  days  were  as  bright  ea  days  could 


THE  CALLUNAS. 

Callbs*.  vclgahis,  the  cammoe  Ling,  ii  ■  welMtaowo  plant  in 
(hii  L-uunlrv.  bnithleniD);  ii  it  doe>  so  manj  acrci  af  moorlaad  in 
EnglinJ  fiiiil  Siwtland  wiih  it)  britliant  purple  ipilies  of  Buneri  dating  the 
[DODibsuf  Aujait  and  September,  It  is  <rorih>  of  a  place  in  the  garden,  . 
moretipeuiillr  rorthaiebl;^aktpatswhirbareeilhartio<lry  or  too  rough 
ti  ero*  snyibing  else.  On  ihe  Surrey  Downs  a  week  or  two  ago  ii  wat, . 
and  probablf  aiiil  ii,  Oaoeriiig  profusely,  where  11  hag  bven  fully  eipoied 
to  the  rone  of  this  tammcr'*  kuo  ;  and  ihe  planti  look  htalchy  and  well, 
though  the  itround  is  as  hurd  aod  dry  as  it  can  pouibly  be.  The  Ling 
•UDoredi  equally  ncoll  in  lunihiDe  or  ihsde,  but  it  will  not  grow  in  a  place 
that  ii  very  wet  or  ihac  co^tsim  much  lime. 

All  the  sttenlion  ihit  need  be  giren  it  1*  to  cut  a*aj  the  flower  ipikes 
after  the  blaomins  perid  Is  past,  to  keep  the  plant*  in  good  ihapt  and  of 
■lout  growth.  Thi*  pruning  ii  more  sipecislly  required  for  the  larietiea 
that  have  t»eii  raised  ttttm  it,  lome  of  wbich  are  far  superior  lo  the  ti  pe. 
A  few  of  Ihe  beil  are  Uammondi,  with  pure  white  flowers,  a  larca  and 
rigorriai  grower  ;  auree,  with  golden  coloured  foliage  and  purple  Soverl ; 
aloa  auroa,  with  white  Sowers  ;  cuprea,  with  copper-coloured  leares  and 
memi,  looking  at  its  best  in  (he  apiing  time  {  Serlei,  a  hsndsoine  white 
flowered  plant  j  hypnoides,  a  compact  pnrple  flowered  form)  albarigida, 
with  wh  le  Dower*  and  a  atlft  brancblDg  habit ;  tcDoii,  purple  flowers, 
Ihe  earliest  to  open  ;  and  Here  pleoo,  the  double  flowered  rorm,  la 
addition  to  these  there  are  a  few  Tsrietlea,  lOch  aa  minims,  a  proitrate 
ipreading  plant,  with  small   purpliih-whiie  fiawtia ;    pygmasa,   a  smiU 
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be,  they  did  not  appear  one  degret  t  o  hot  lor  i-ieraiie,  while  to  ait  an 
hour  by  the  sea  brought  a  auapicion  of  chilliness.  A  cool,  quiet, 
r««ful  phice  is  Cromer,  healthful  and  inTigor* ting,  with  a  fe*  good 
Evdens,  not  round  about,  for  it  ia  half  encircled  by  the  ^ea,  though 
wu  bare  Dot  far  to  go  inland  to  aee  ihem.  Tlie  little  town-like 
Tillage  la  as  clean  aa  a  new  pin,  wi;li  a  splendid  churc'i  in  the  centre, 
larger  than  {safeo  innianyiilacei  wi:h  live  or  ten  times  the  popula- 
tion, yet  on  Sunday/  oTerflow  serrices  are  held  In  the  Towc  Hall 
during  Ibe  leason  of  viailorc.  

The  demand  for  fmit  Is  great  in  the  summer,  and  the  Fupnly 
ai'lendid.  No  finer  Grapes  or  better  Melons  cau  bn  seen  in  London 
Than  in  Hr.  Bunu*  shop  near  Cromer  Church.  As  an  ex-gardener,  Mr. 
tinrns  knows  what  is  good.  Black  Grapes,  equal  to  any  at  Shrewabury, 
attracted  attention  from  Air.  Sbingler,  wlio  was  a  first  prizeman  at  the 
i:reHt  Show,  while  the  new  Gunton  Scurlet  Melon,  which  has  been 
honoured  by  (he  B.H.S.,  could  not  be  supplied  fast  enongh  by  Mr.  Allan 
10  meet  the  demand  of  consumers  who  have  foiled  it  •  nt,  and  do  not 
want  any  other.  All  other  fruits  in  aeaaon  are  of  the  beat  proouraUe, 
and  Tumatoes  havj  to  be  supplied  in  enormouj  qtianiitiea  to  meet  the 
retjuirements  of  hotel*,  board ing-honsps,  and  ptivate  families.  But 
local  growera  are  equal  to  the  wants  of  all,  and  crtainly  no  better 
uraplos  of  bright,  mund,  smooth,  uniform,  and  tnediuii;-«;zBd  fruits, 
aix  or  eight  to  a  pound,  coold  be  seen  anywhere.  Flowera  are  alao 
a^uDdaot,  and  fai  fresher  and  finer  thau  those  grown  in  (he  parched 
fields  and  gardens  of  Ihe  south  of  Enijland. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


The  Chblsea  Pht^ic  Garden.— We  learn  that  this  garden  is 
now  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  Curator  Mr.  William  Ualea,  •  bo 
-has  been  during  the  past  three  years  In  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  aid 
pRrioatly  In  the  BInnlagham  Botanic  Gardens,  has  been  eppoinled. 


rounded  taft  with  anriontlr  stun'r'l  growth  ;  inl  Foxi,  about  S  or  3 
iachei  high,  and  of  a  rery  compact  habit,  which  are  prrhaps  mora 
In  teres  r  lag  than  pretty. 

Some  of  the  Tari*:ies  of  the  Ling  are  >ery  su'lable  for  uie  tn  beds  M 
undergrowth  for  taller  plania  rr  for  sn  edging  along  the  fro  i1b  of  bordera 
where  something  informal  ia  rr  quired.  These  are  ul  realily  propagated 
by  cufings.— C. 


NOTES  ON   PINES. 

Yovso  Pin*  plant*  always  present  a  tazurisnt  appearance  at  this 
•eaion  nader  proper  cr^aciatnT,  (bla  arising  from  the  beaeficial  effects  of 
oalnral  causes  so  important  in  cal^Tatlou.  These  inSuances  being  now 
ou  the  «ane,  greater  car*  will  be  necessary  in  ihe  msnageuMnt  to  prerant 
the  growth  becoming  soft,  and  meaiure*  ibonld  be  taken  to  present  it  by 
affording  condiiloua  liliely  to  consolidate  (be  growths,  BDch  aa  a  drier 
atmoiphare,  and,  if  neoesasry,  artificial  warmth. 

Syringing  wilt  onfy  be  nee-led  occasionally,  snd  it  sbonld  tie  done 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  bright  days.  Water  must  only  be  given  when 
absolutely  neceiiary,  then  aSord  a  plentiful  supply  ol  weak  liquid  mannre 
In  a  tepid  state.  The  bottom  heat  ihould  be  kept  steady  at  Si",  or 
between  80"  and  90°.  Particular  atUntion  mnat  be  paid  totheTentilatloo, 
which  ii  Tery  inpirtant  at  Ihia  time  of  vear.  Plants  in  a  luxuriant 
condition  should  hare  air  at  80°,  above  which  Teolilale  liberally,  aipecially 
on  warm  days,  and  close  the  houee  for  the  day  at  80°.  The  night  tempera- 
tura  ought  to  be  maintained  at  6'>°,  allowing  70°  to  75°  by  day  artificially. 

Fruiting  plants  mnat  not  further  be  detained  in  structures  iadis- 
criminately,  bnt  abonld  be  brought  (ogelber  in  a  houae  suitable  fbr 
Sniihing  the  fruit  well.  Planti  that  are  Intended  fur  starting  into  fruit 
early  in  lbs  year  should  he  telecled  from  Iboie  that  were  aWrted  last 
spring,  and  be  arranged,  not  Islir  Ibsn  Ihe  end  of  this  month,  where  they 
can  rest  for  six  weeki.  Those  on  which  the  fruit  it  swelling  must  be 
encouraged  with  a  liberal  amount  of  heat  and  moitlure,  keeping  the  night 
temperature  from  70°  to  75°,  and  that  in  the  daytime  from  80°  to  90°, 
I  closing  the  hcaae  at  S5'  with  sun  heal.— Ghoweb. 
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EXHIBITING  GRAPES— A  DISQUALIFICATION. 

I  HEREWITH  encloi*  copy  ol  the  ichednle  of  (he  Great  Malfeni 
Show,  which  wai  held  oa  the  Silt  ult.  The  Society  offered  priie>  for 
decorated  deiurt  t*bl««,  euh  table  to  codMjd  ifx  diehei,  diitioat  kindi 
of  fruit.  I  exhibited  io  thii  cUt*,  aod  the  Jadgei  awardvd  my  tablo  the 
firit  prixo,  hut  [heir  attention  wie  cdled  (o  ibe  allefted  fact  that  only  &\a 
dlalinct  diibes  were  exhibited,  and  the  table  wai  diiqaalifled,  became  it 
WM  maintaiiied  that  black  and  ahite  Grapei  ireie  Dot  dittioet.  1  append 
«  Hit  of  Ibe  rrniC— naniely,  oae  diab  each  of  Gro*  Haroo  Qrapei  (two 
bDDchet)  Muscat  of  Aleiaudria  (two  bnnchosi.  Melon,  Pea.;he>,  FiBF, 
and  Nectirlnet  '  .  .      b'^ 

I  bare  atwayi  undcntciod  uatil  thit  inatanea  that  black  and  vhita 
Qnpei  were  lecogniaed  aa  diilinct  hindt  of  ttuit.  Will  you,  through  the 
mediom  of  the  Juarnai  of  Bertkultare,  gire  your  opinion  aa  to  whether 
the  Jndgei  were  juitilied  in  ditqualiljiiif;  the  table,  or  not  T— J.  Joneb. 

[We  obieTTB  that  in  letling  forth  the  oonditiona  of  the  claw  in 
qocBtion  the  compilera  of  the  Ualrern  icbedule  mbiliDtially  followed  the 
termi  of  the  decoiati'e  deuert  tibia  clasa  in  the  Bhrewebury  schedule, 
bat  omitted  what  i>  there  made  clear  on  the  point  in  diaputo,  Blacli  and 
while  Grapoa  are  there  rtgarded  aa  diiLlnct,  and  in  iudginj[,  pointi  wcm 
|^T«o  for  them  accordingly.  In  the  "colleelions  of  fruit"  it  la  preoiacly 
•talvd  that  "black  and  while  Grapei  will  be  distinct  hinda."  Thia  is  alio 
apadfically  allowed  in  th«  E.H.B.  "Rulfa  for  Judging,"  par.  3,  page  6. 
<a  which  •  copy  can  be  had  for  la,  6il.  from  the  Secntary,  117.  Victoria 
Street,  Weitminsler.  MoreoTer,  it  is  ao  nearly  the  univerial  cuitum  la 
admit  black  and  white  Gripei  &a  dittincl  kinda  of  fruit  for  the  purpoae  of 
•xhibltiBg,  that  wa  ahould  ■□  regard  them  at  my  ahow,  unleaa  the 
achidule  oontaiDcd  a  ipcciai  note  to  the  contraiy.  We  *ee  no  luch  nole 
in  the  HalTcra  acheduU,  and  we  thould  not  have  diaqualified  any  colleo* 
tion  on  the  grounds  staled  had  we  ofllcialed  in  the  clua,  nor  would  many 
widely  eipeTieneed  judKea,  Rule  8  of  the  MalierQ  achedule  suie*.  "The 
awarda  of  the  judgva  ihatl  in  all  cases  be  Goal  and  concEuiire  as  regards 
merlL"  It  oar  rorreipoudent  makes  no  uiilake  the  judges  awarded  him 
the  firit  priie.  In  tbit  oaie  wai  it  not  awarded  becauie  they  conaidered 
hii  table  the  most  meritorioua  1  There  are  two  aides  to  moat  questions 
In  diapute,  and  we  ahculd  rather  hke  to  "biar  tba  other  aid*"  in 
this  case.] 


LIVERPOOL     NOTES. 
Ebtngidu  Oliveeiasdm, 
in  the  he: 

-— — ■"  ft  cut  alale  than  ihia  charming 

Be«  Holly.       It  li  one  of  those  good  tbingi  too  acldom   met  with  ; 
MUMquently  when  it  appears  in  luih   eplendid   condition   as  aeen  this 

rr  the  list  of  devolets  becomes  rapidly  greater.  Not  only  is  it  large 
the  Sower,  but  the  intenae  hlua  ol  Che  heads  and  apinea  of  siWery 
Tariegation  make  It  moat  interestiDg.  In  iryirg  to  grow  it  auccesafully 
one  most  prepare  a  good  basil  in  the  firit  in.lanco  and  sufficient  draiuage, 
ai  it  objecta  tc  stignation.  Aiter  this  is  dona  tome  good  loom,  leaf 
mould,  and  aiiver  sand  cannot  be  impioted  upon  as  a  couipoat. 

Al.LAMiBDA   WlLLIAMSI. 

This  useful  Allamanda  was  sent  out  with  a  great  flonrhh,  and  I  im 
not  qnite  SDro  that  tha  introducers  were  not  fully  jnitified.  It  does  not 
meet  with  the  grealeit  number  of  pointi  from  the  judges  at  our  eihi- 
InliODa,  bat  It  holds  a  firm  ]>Iace  in  esubliahmenls  wLere  the  larger- 
growlng  kinds  cannot  hare  the  altention  or  accammodatlon  oisenlial  to 
tha  greateat  excellence.  Alio  In  decoration  ate  its  many  qualilirs  notice- 
able, shoou  conUining  a  large  number  of  flowers  being  auilabU  end 
lastmg  for  many  purposes  where  larger- Bo weied  aorta  coold  not  well  be 
employed.  For  these  reaiona  (bii  Allamanda  will  always  meet  with  a 
great  share  of  inpport. 

A  Pbetty  Borbbb. 
One  la  rather  ahy  at  ainging  one'i  own  praiaci,  bnt  a  border  which 
••♦mi  to  bate  defied  the  great  drongbt  through  which  we  haie  juai 
paased,  baa  not  only  pleaaed  myaelf,  hot  many  olhera  who  hare  lecn  it 
■•  it  hw  proied  uaoful  ii  well  ai  ornamental.  The  background  ii  com- 
po*«d  of  Khododendroni  and  Hollies,  and  the  ipaoe  ol  aoil  alopine  down 
to  the  walk  is  sofflcient  to  bold  some  half  doien  rows  of  plants.  Next  to 
the  Inwo  the  front  row  itsrts  with  Tropnolum  Lobbianum  Firefly, 
p^geddown;  the  second  row  ii  compoied  of  Matricaria  (ximea,  clear 
primrOM  oolonr,  and  with  a  great  future  before  it  when  better  known  ; 
aMdlmg  Penutemoni  form  the  third  row  and  take  away  all  stiffneii  ;  the 
fburth  row  being  tarietiei  of  Fompon  Dahliai,  the  two  remaininir  rowi 
bdng  of  Cactua  and  doable  Dahlia*. 

Rosa  WicHnaiANA. 
_»  ?  "i'  ■  P°*''"*  plennra  to  me  to  read  Ibe  excellent  deieription 
of  this  Mioinatliig  Japanese  Hose  by  "C,"  on  page  186  in  your  last 
tame.  Email  in  leaf,  your  correspondent  hiti  the  rL)!ht  nail  when  he  aavi 
Itmuitnot  lack  niolilnre,  or  all  ill  beanly  Is  too  fleeting,  I  bare  not 
»e*n  it  nied  in  the  way  mentioned,  having  only  made  its  acquaintance 
w*en  It  the  Royal  Nuraerita.  Xewtownardi,  last  season.  There  I  saw 
»  In  the  early  September  day*  a  ptTfect  picture  of  lo.eliness,  the  sheet  of 
white  flowar.  telling  oxtremely  well  against  the  .hinj  dirk  green  foliage. 
Bnt  these  were  budded  on  half-sundards  and  Blindardi,  the  long  weeping 
■faoota  almost  tooehing  the  ground,  and  being  Jnal  the  one  thing  needtnl 
If  Died  ai  i.olo:cd  speoimeni.— R.  P.  R. 


S?S^ 


Plants  in  Potb. 
{OoneliiJtd /rem  pagt  186.) 
As  BDOD  as  the  builo  appear  well  above  the  foliase  the  plants  ifaould 
be  trained  into  a  aotnen bat  flattened  busb-liko  form,  which  enables- 
the  grower  to  make  a  better  display  of  hia'Sowera,  besides  encounging- 
a  more  even  habit  of  growth,  taking  care  to  distribute  the  floner  buda 
regfularly  all  over  the  plants.  For  thii  pwpofe  neat  I'icka,  such  as 
small  oriers  used  in  the  maklDC  of  baskets,  are  suitable,  chooaing  those 
that  tinve  hcea  cut  and  laid  hj  for  aome  time,  these  bdng  the  moat 
dnrable,  and  there  is  no  feai  of  their  taking  root  and  growing  in  tlie . 
pots.  Place  some  of  tbe«e  sticbe  in  a  stantin^  position  resting  on  the 
rim  of  tbe  pot,  and  bring  the  lower  and  more  forward  shootadown  to 
the  Bticki,  Mcuring  them  neatly  (the  folinge  from  these  when  fnlly 
developed  will  completely  cover  the  rim  or  the  pot),  carefnlly  cutting 
away  all  the  ties  made  when  the  plants  were  first  pruned.  SecQr» 
each  of  the  growing  shooti  to  tbe  sticks,  placing  them  equally  OTar 
the  p'ant  until  tba  dssired  shape  ii  attained. 

This  training  requires  both  jcdgment,  taa(«,  and  neatness;  it  also 
r^ulatea  or  balances  tbe  sap  tbrcnghout  the  whole  plant,  and  the 
result  Is  a  number  of  bloomB  opening  at  tbe  same  time,  which  abould 
be  erery  exhibitor's  cim,  acd  which  result  could  not  be  obtained  were 
the  plants  allowed  to  take  their  course;  the  stronger  shoots  would 
outgrow  and  rob  the  weaker,  and  consequently  blooni  fint.. 

From  the  time  the  buds  Sivt  appear  liquid  izianure  may  be  given 
freely,  lor  when  well  established  the  Roes  is  able  to  absorb  strong 
stimulants.  Cow  manure  steeped  in  water  in  which  a  little  soot  is 
mixed  is  aa  good  aa  anything.  I  have  relied  more  on  cow  dung  and 
soot  this  eeason  than  on  any  other  manure.  I  have  also  succerafully 
used  a  miitnre  of  cow,  borae,  and  sbeep  manure,  a  biakellnt 
of  each  to  about  a  peck  of  soot,  and  a  6-inch  potful  of  guano,  tba 
whole  being  put  in  a  large  tub  and  well  stirred;  when  settled  it  is  fit 
for  use.  If  thought  too  strong  dilute  witi  water.  My  plants  have 
always  thriven  well,  and  carried  rich  foliage  atid  well-fanned  flowen. 
I  do  not  advocate  a  lar^e  quantity  of  guano ;  it  will,  in  my  opinion, 
produce  foliage  to  the  detriment  of  ripe  wood  and  less  blooms  the 
following  season. 

When  the  plants  havo  done  blooming  and  the  weather  has  become 
warmer,  say  by  the  middie  of  May,  plungo  them  out  of  doors  in  a  bed 
of  coal  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  cut  off  all  dead  flowers,  and  give 
copious  supplies  of  liqaid  manure,  or  a  mulching  of  decayed  manure 
around  them  will  answer  the  lams  purpose,  for  the  watering  and  rains 
will  wash  the  viituea  in.  It  is  on  the  summer  growth  that  succeas 
mainly  depends,  and  attentiou  must  therefore  be  gives  to  produce  it.. 
Watering  and  frequent  dampings  over  the  foliage  after  a  hot  day  will 
help  to  keep  the  plants  freib  and  healthy. 

Most  of  tbe  plants  if  they  have  made  good  growtba  will  require  a 
shift.  This  operation  is  beat  done  from  June  to  Septemb^ — the 
earlier  the  better,  as  it  gives  a  longer  time  for  fresh  roots  to  be  m»Ao, 
and  the  more  a  plant  has  filtfd  its  pot  with  roots  the  better  will  it  be 
able  to  stand  forcing  and  stimulanla.  If  it  is  lequirsd  to  have  Sowera 
earlier  in  tbe  season  it  will  be  necessary  to  prune  the  plant*  sooner 
than  already  stated,  also  to  introduce  them  into  a  genial  temperatiii* 
of  45°  or  E0°,  and  if  convenient  a  slight  bottom  heat  of  10°  more  will 
materially  assist.  As  the  plants  gain  strength,  if  Ihought  denrable 
they  may  be  subjected  to  n  temperature  of  60° ;  but  nard  fwciog 
should  be  avoided  at  all  times,  for  it  will  be  found  detrimental  to  gooo. 
blooms. 

There  are  other  enemies  to  the  Iloae  besides  the  Rose  maggot,  greeo 
fly,  and  mildew  spoken  of.  The  black  mildew  sometimes  makes  its 
appearance  and  sadiy  disfipurea  the  foliage,  causing  lome  which  it 
badly  afiected  to  drop  off.  For  this  I  know  no  remedy ;  but  as  for 
tbe  orange  fnngus  more  air  and  less  moisture  will,  I  thick,  prevent 
ita  spreading. 

At  the  commencement  of  these  notes  I  suggested  that  the  quickest 
method  of  procuring  a  collection  ia  to  purchase  established  plants  in 
pots:  but  plants  obtained  as  follows,  although  not  fit  forearly  blooming 
the  first  year,  stilt  may  carry  a  fair  supply  of  blooms  and  become 
thoroughly  estabLabed  the  following  year,  Tne  first  step  is  to  take 
up  from  the  garden  soma  dwarf  Rosea  and  put  them  into  G  or  S-inch 
pots,  taking  care  to  well  drain  them.  Plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  a 
I'artly  spent  hotbed,  and  keep  them  close  for  <i  few  days,  giving  one 
good  soaking  of  clear  water,  and  dew  them  over  with  a  syringe  on 
fine  days,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortniahf  they  can  have  air  and  be 
treated  as  for  the  establbheii  plants,  ozdy  these  require  to  he  pruned 
hard  back,  and  take  longer  in  making  good  plants. — Robarian. 
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BECKNT  Weath&R  TH  Londok.  —  Thrre  were  UTeral  ver; 
be«Tj  bbowen  in  tbe  metropolii  on  Salarday  last,  bat  the  moi«tare  did 
not  penetrate  far  into  tbe  groond.  Since  tbit  day  «•  bave  had  an  ilmoit 
ccn>p1et*reT«nioDto  tropical  beat,  Mondaj  sipeciallj  being  inteiuely 
tMt.  On  Taeadaj  B9°  Id  tbe  ihode  were  ra^iiteied.  Wedneaday  oprned 
dnll ;  at  midday  a  tbunderatoroi  inth  torrential  raio  pacaed  ovrr  the  C.t;. 

Royal  Horticultukal  Society.— Tbe  next  Fruit  and  Floral 

BMtiog  of  the  Bojal  Uortieiiltural  Soci'-ty  *i)l  be  h«Id  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
JameaStimt,  Weatmimter,  ooTneidaj,  SoplemberlSth,  at  ItoSp.u.  A 
lactnre  on  "  Leaiona  from  the  Gnat  Druunbt  of  1898  "  will  be  given  hy 
3£t.  E.  Mawley. 

Alt  HISTOBIC  Dgheshk.— Captain  PenEoa'a  aeiling  Cbalfout 

Park,  ons  of  the  moat  charming  demesnet  in  BiickinghamabiTe,  reoalLi 
the  fnct  that  Wt  wai  brre  that  the  Srit  Lombirdj  Poplar  erer  imported 
into  England  wa*  planlcd,  '  The  "great  Aili,"  mpposod  to  ba  the  largest 
and  ohleat  Aiih  tree  in  the  biugdom,  bus  lo  long  formed  a  oonipicnoni 
ohject  In  the  landtcape  tbat  its  poiition  i*  mai'ked  on  the  oldeat  maps 

Appointmentb.— Mr.  F.  Dunn,  bailiff  tod  gardeoer  for  tbe  late 

Sir  Fnaei*  aad  Lad;  Trnscott  at  Oiklcigb.  Eaat  GiinMe«d,  Smwn,  baa 
been  appointed  sub-agent  on  tbe  estate  of  the  &on.  Dudley  H.  Kyder 
nt  Waaterbrook  Hay,  Hrmel  Hanipttead.  Mr.  J.  Whytock.  gaTdener  to 
Earl  Filinilliam,  Coollattin  Park,  Shillelagh,  has  been  seleett  d  oat  of  a 
Tsry  larga  nnmber  of  candidates  ta  fill  the  Tacincy  caused  Ijy  the  death 
of  the  late  Mr,  Dunn,  ai  luperinteodent  of  Dolkeith  Gardens.  Mr.  F. 
Edirarda,  for  the  lail  three  and  a  half  years  forvmau  at  Buihey  House, 
liaa  been  appointed  bead  girdener  to  A.  Tbompion,  Etij.,  Mvmwood 
HooH,  Hatfield. 

NoBTHEBir  Peae.— Noticing  during  tbe  paal  f*w  weeks  in  our 

Jonrokl  man;  compltdDU  of  poor  crops  of  Peas  I  thought  readers  would 
Uk*  to  know  how  we  hare  fared  Id  Northumberland.  I  am  happy  to 
say  I  am  not  troubled  with  stunted,  tasteless  PeM.  I  grow  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  (bey  are  admired  by  eTeryooe.  Tbe  plants  are  oter  6  feet 
In  he^ht,  and  ooTered  with  beButifnlly  filled  pods,  eigbt  and  nine  peu  in 
each  pod.  In  preparing  ground  for  Peas  I  coBmence  to  trench  as  aooa 
u  tb«  eround  U  mw»t  enougb  ;  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  winter  digging 
«nd  trenching.  I  mannre  heaiily,  suid  gi«e  plenty  of  w,iler  when  the 
Peaa  are  growing,  and  I  bare  always  had  good  reiulls. — Geo.  Akton, 
Etabhill,  3Icrptth. 

SwANLEY    Show.  —  The   eihibition    of  ftowen,   fruita,  and 

vegetables,  held  recently  in  the  gronnds  of  Keltlewell  CanTalescent 
Hume,  under  tbe  auipieea  of  the  Svanlej  Junction  Horticultural  Society, 
was  a  great  tucoess.  Each  section  was  well  repremnted,  and  ootwith- 
•taading  the  droaght  ihroagh  which  the  growers  hare  passed,  sonu 
higblj  creditable  produce  was  staged.  Not  only  were  compolitire 
-eiblbits  namerooa,  bnt  market  growers  and  unrterymen  alto  came 
fbrwaril  with  Tainable  assistance.  As  may  ba  expected,  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  k  Sons  were  worthily  represented.  The  amngemecta 
reflect  great  credit  on  tbe  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  E.  WUkins,  well 
known  to  hod iculiu rials  as  an  enthusiastic  amateur  Koie  and  Ctarye- 
atftbemum  grower. 

Mb.  Ellieon's  Gabcen.— A  correspondent,  who  has  himself 

eharge  of  no  mean  garden,  writei : — ''I  have  just  returned  home  after 
ending  a  most  pleasant,  inleri'sting,  and  Bgreeuble  time  with  the  Uct. 

.  C  C.  Ellison  at  Braccbririge.  He  is  a  great  gardener,  and  lores  bis 
garden  with  all  thp  ferrour  of  a  devotee,  and  durirea  from  it  a  great 
uaotint  of  real  pleasure.  Hts  Rose  and  pond  gardens  sre  highly  atlrsctive, 
snd  his  fruit  trees  most  interoiting.  Tbe  way  in  which  his  garden  is 
arranged  is  perfectly  original,  and  lo  a  stranger  ii  as  great  a  maze  in  its 
way  «■  ibe  one  at  Hampton  CoocC  His  workshops  and  lathes  are  a 
marrel,  and  the  work  be  has  turned  out  truly  beautiful.  We  were  in 
die  garden  till  alter  midnight  disensaing  the  proa  and  cona  by  the  light 
of  the  moon."  [We  should  very  much  like  a  report  of  tbat  dieciusion 
between  th*  creat  profeiuonal  and  his  accomplished  host,  but  fear  we 
•hall  Dot  get  H ;  it  could  not  tail  to  be  entertaining  and  iasructive.] 


DOVBE   Floweb    Show.— On  Wednesday,  Augnst  30th,   the 

above  Show  was  held  in  (he  Town  Hall,  when  a  most  interesting  display 
was  brought  together.  T^e  CoMmittee  oITers  genoroai  prisea  in  th« 
lOO  cIbssbb,  some  oF  which  are  open,  while  olheii  are  subject  to  the 
customary  limitations.  The  grmps  of  plsnls  and  specimen  plants  were 
excellent  and  formed  perhaps  the  fioeil  feature,  though  Tegetables  weiv 
magnificenlly  staged.  Tbe  arrsngemrnts  were  skilfully  carried  oat, 
and  were  a  credit  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Wor^fald,  Market  Square,  Dover,  tha 
Honorary  Secretary,  who  is  indefatigible  in  bis  elTurts  to  insure  eaecesa. 

Bbistol  Gamcbsebs'  Association.— The  monthly  meeting 

of  memboTS  was  held  on  Augutt  Slit,  at  St,  John's  Parish  Room, 
Redland.  Mr.  C.  Look  presided  over  a  good  attendance.  A  very 
inteietiing  anil  ioatr.uclire  lecture  on  Viola  and  Pansy  culture  waa 
given  by  Mr.  Isaac  House  of  Ctwmbe  Nnrwries,  Westbury-on-Trym. 
Ho  dealt  with  the  sDbjeat  In  a  lucid  manner,  giving  the  history  ot  thr 
plants,  and  eiplaining  the  marked  dlBfereooe  between  the  two.  He 
■tropgly  urged  their  cuUivatijnj  especially  for  bedding  parpotet, 
claiming  fjr  them  freedom  of  bloumiuj;  during  a  long  season.  Mr. 
Hoase  gave  a  list  of  good  VioUi,  and  detailed  what  he  considered  tbe 
beet  method  of  culture.  A  discnision  followed,  and  the  lecturer  waa 
heartily  thanked  for  his  a'tendance.  The  Society's  eertificile  of  merit 
was  awarded  Mr.  McCollock  for  a  well-grown  Viillota  purpurea, 

The  It.n.S.  Froit   Committee. — At  tbe  recent  Drill  Hall 

meeting  of  this  Lady  a  resolution,  expressing  the  Committee's  great 
sorrow  on  learnitig  of  the  dsBlh  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers,  so  long  a  Vice- 
Chairman  of  tbe  Committee,  an  acknowledgement  of  the  grave  loss  to 
horticnltare  which  bis  death  had  etinied,  and  expressing  sincere  sympathy 
with  the  deceased's  relatives,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  and 
-unanimously  agreed  to.  Mr.  Bunyard  also  brought  forward  a  similar 
reiolntion  in  relation  to  the  Ule  M.  Henry  da  Viltnorin,  but  it  wss  urged 
that  any  eipresslun  ol  sympathy  and  condolence  sent  to  hia  friends,  and 
of  sorrow  for  bis  untimely  death,  should  emanate  from  the  Council  and 
Fellows,  rather  than  from  a  Cjmmittee  ;  and  it  was  therefore  agreed 
to  invite  tbe  Council  lo  take  such  public  courst  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Society,     We  believe  that  the  Floral  Cummiitco  adopted  a  limilar 

A    DcBLiN    NoTE—Tho    pilatial  quarters    of  "Tbe    Royal 

Dublin  Society  "  had,  amongst  tbe  miuy  diversified  stands  that  make  np 
wbtti  is  Eenerioiily  called  the  Hurie  Show,  a  horticultural  exhibit,  which 
shadowHl  forth  an  almost  nQbcundDd  p'>temiality  of  (he  Dominion 'of 
Canada.  It  coroorised  fmits  (which  were  preaerved)  including  Peaches, 
Plums,  Grapes,  Cherries,  Apples,  and  Currants,  whilst  the  Fears  were 
exceptionable.  If  one  could  accept  the  fact,  they  are  the  result  of 
ordinary  care,  a  nrosperons  horticulture  harvest  is  to  be  reaped.  Cereals, 
and  the  native 'inhibitanig  of  the  prairien,  theGnsges,  looked  well, 
flanking  the  walls  and  sides,  aisi  timbur  oompreheii  ilng  all  the  well- 
known  varietiej,  both  in  the  rju;>h,  as  well  at  well  as  !q  tbellQiahed 
condition.  At  our  recent,  autumn  sh'j»  in  Merrion  Square,  Dahlia, 
Metsrs.  Clibran  k  Son,  Altrincham,  exhibited  a'  few  pots  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  retarded,  and  were  very  much  aJmirad,  their  conditioQ  being  tha 
beit  ;  the  plants  were  well  dowered  with  blooms.— A.  O'NEILL. 

Potatoes   at   Chiswick— A   meeting   of   the    Fruit   and 

Vogelallo  Committee  was  held  here  on  August  3Ut  to  eiamioe  lata 
Poutoes,  PreMul :  Messrs.  T.  Crowley  (Chairman),  A.  F.  Barron,  W. 
Bates,  W.  Gleeion,  J.  Wtllard,  and  A.  Dsan.  Namerous  varieties  were 
lifted.  Some  of  the  latest  showed  the  tubers  of  moderate  siie,  but  much 
sprouted.  In  two  or  three  cases  the  roots  ware  masses  of  stolons,  but 
some  gave  in  crops  capital  results.  Sutton's  Satislactien,  one  of  the 
old  varieties,  was  encelleot;  Up-to-Date  much  grown  out,  Challenge  a 
grand  clean  crop,  Devonian  excellent.  Seven  variBliea  were  regarded  so 
favourably  when  lifted  that  they  were  sent  to  be  cooked,  and  later  the 
Committee  lasted  them,  and  awarded  three  marks  lo  The  Sirdar  (Hurst^ 
raund  while,  great  crop,  rather  tall  lops,  capital  table  qosliiy ;  and 
Ellingston's  Seedling,  tubers  loDgish  round,  white  with  pink  eyes,  great 
cropper.  The  tubers  are  both  handMme  and  distinct,  excellent  when 
cooked.  Other  good  ones,  but  not  satisfying  the  Committee  as  to  table 
excellence, were  Ridgewell's  Invincible,  white  round,  an  iiumenae  cropper; 
St.  Lawrenoe,  flatlish  or  pebble-shaped  kidney  ;  Quren  of  July,  while 
kidney,  great  crop  [and  Lai  ton's  No.  3,  aLipitonclilii;  kidney.  It  would 
seem  aa  if  Potato  nomenclature  was  galling  restricted,  as  there  were 
seen  two  Sirdara,  three  Main  Crops,  and  one  or  two  others  had  old  namea 
given.  Chancellor  was  there  as  Great  Chancellor,  Iniernational  a« 
Jeraey  Fluke,  and  four  red  seedlings  were  merely  repetition)  of  the 
American  Adirondack.  Though  little  evidetice  of  disease  was  aeen, 
with  one  variety  the  only  root  lifted  gave  every  tuber  diseased. 
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•—  RuDBECKi^  PurpuBEA.— It  u  wUb  pleasnie  that  I  reolj  to 
'*B.  P.  R.'s  '*  request  in  the  Journal  of  SOtb  Aiig;ujt.  From  what  I  saw 
of  your  corre«poDden  's  treatment  of  plants,  when  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  gardens  uader  his  charge  some  }  ears  ago,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  cause  of  his  disappointment  is  not  impr  per  cultivation,  but 
arises  fn>m  growing  an  inferior  Tsriety.  Budbeokia  purpurea  varies 
considerably'  in  length  and  bitesdth  of  pota's,  aod  in  brightness  of 
colouring.  I  have  in  view  several  gardens  in  whici  plants  procured  at 
different  times  or  from  other  foarces  thowa  marked  difference  in  quality. 
Probably  raiding  from  leed  is  the  eaufe  of  the  variation,  and  it  is  uufor- 
tunate  that  some  nurserymen  do  not  bibom  their  seedlings  before  sending 
them  out,  or  do  not  propagate  from  the  best  forms  only.  This  Kudbeckia 
well  deserves  all  that  **  R.  P.  R."  says  in  its  favour.  As  an  autumn 
flow  er  its  merits  are  so  great  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  length  of 
this  reply.— -S.  Arkott. 

DUMFBIESSHIEE  AND  GALLOWAY  SHOW.— This  Society  held 

its  first  show,  since  its  resuscitation,  in  the  Drill  H^ll,  Domfrien,  on 
August  30th.  Some  unfortunate  and  confusing  changes  in  the  date  of 
the  Show  at  the  last  moment  militated  greatly  against  its  success.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  Show  was  the  cut  flowers,  which  were  of  high 
quality.  Among  the  best  were  the  Cactus  Dahlias,  Asters,  Sweet  Peas, 
and  Gladioli.  Table  plants  and  fruits  were  limited  in  numbers,  but 
vegetables  made  a  good  show  for  the  season,  and  were  as  a  rule  of  high 
excellence.  The  leading  prizetakers  in  the  open  class  were  Messrs.  Kerr 
Bros,  and  T.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  Dumfries ;  G.  Mair  an  i  J.  Cjirnegie,  Preatvi  ick ; 
and  W.  Caldon,  Summerville,  Dumfries,  the  latter  also  securing,  without 
competition  the  championship  cup  for  table  of  horticultural  produce.  In 
the  gardeners'  class,  Mr.  J.  Day,  Galloway  House  ;  Mr.  A.  Murray, 
Munches ;  Mr.  J.  Allan,  Arundel ;  Mr.  W.  Scott,  Broomrigg  ;  Mr,  W, 
Scott,  Drumpark  ;  Mr.  J.  Houston,  Conhe&th,  and  Mr.  W.  Caldon  were 
among  the  most  successful.  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  Sanquhar ;  Mr.  J,  McLeod, 
Newbridge,  and  Messrs.  T.  &  J.  Twoedie,  Mouswald,  gained  a  number  of 
prises.    ^£r.  G.  W.  Keir  made  an  efficlmt  Secretary. 

Isle  of  Wight.— On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  the  Cowes 

Horticultural  Improvement  Society  held  its  first  exhibition  of  fruit, 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  plants  in  the  Foreiters*  Hall.  The  exhibition  f»as 
opened  on  the  first  day  by  Mrs.  Godfrey  Baring,  and  on  the  second  dny 
by  Mr.  Godfrey  Baring,  J.P.,  C.C,  D.L.,  Chairman  of  the  I.W.  County 
Council.  Mr.  Baring,  wha  is  an  ardent  lover  cf  horticulture,  spoke  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  engaging  in  the  cultivation  of  garden 
produce,  to  encourage  which  he  offered  three  silver  cups  to  be  competed 
for  next  year,  one  to  be  given  to  cottagers,  one  to  amateurs,  and  cue  to 
professional  gardeners.  The  first  show  augurs  well  for  future  success, 
over  200  exhibits  being  staged,  and  these  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence, 
The  principal  exhibitors  were  in  the  gardeners'  classes  Messrs.  A.  Saunders, 
gardener  to  Lady  Harrington  ;  J.  Hygate,  gardener  to  S.  P.  Mumford. 
Esq. ;  S.  Banks,  gardener  to  Lady  Atherley  ;  and  F.  Herbert,  gardener 
to  Major  Marshani.  The  nurserymen's  classes  were  repiesented  by 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams.  &  Co.,  W.  A.  Kent,  R.  Saunders,  A.  Hills^ 
H.  Webber,  and  C.  Orchard.  In  the  amateur  classes  Messrs.  £.  C. 
Rashley,  J.  Love,  C.  E.  Creighton,  A.  Hobbs,  F.  Shirley,  P.  Guy, 
W.  Ttttton,  W.  H.  West,  and  F.  Greenham  were  the  leading  exhibitors. 
The  I»]e  of  Wight  Horticultural  Improvement  Association  certificates 
were  won  by  Messrs.  Niblett,  Bashley  and  Orchard.  Medals  «» ere  won 
by  Me)»srs.  Hygate  aod  S4under8  tor  their  respective  exhibits.  On 
Thursday  last  a  number  of  members  of  the  Isle  ot  Wight  Hoi  ticultural 
Improvement  Association  visiied  Cadland  Park,  Southampton,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  A.  Drummond,  Esq.  Those  who  availed  themsdves 
of  this,  the  last  excursion  of  the  teason,  were  delighted  with  the  Isrge 
and  well  kept  horticultural  establishment,  th«^  condition  of  which  rehects 
great  credit  on  the  able  and  genial  gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Garner.  On 
Saturday  last  the  Ible  o(  Wij^ht  Horticultural  Improvement  A«iiociation 
held  its  morahly  meeting  at  Newport.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  J. 
Groves,  B.A.,  J. P.  Mr.  Fred  Pearson  prepared  an  excellent  papf-r  on 
*'  Moths  and  Butterflies,"  and  showed  a  large  number  of  both  Ukeful  and 
injurious  kinds.  The  Chciiman  read  the  psper,  after  which  he  priposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pearson  for  his  admirable  paper  and  for  the 
specimens.  This  was  carried  w'th  acclamation.  The  exhibits  Ksged 
consisted  of  a  fine  dish  of  Victoria  Plums  from  Mr.  J.  Newnhiun,  of 
Wroxall,  a  dish  of  Duchess  ot  Oldenburg  Apples,  and  a  dish  uf  Veitch> 
Golden  Jubilee  Tomato,  stsged  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Cole,  gardener  to  G.  W. 
Kendel,  Esq.,  Broadlands,  Sandown.  These  latter  exhibits  were  conbidt* red 
by  the  Judges  (Messrs.  liichards  and  Hygate)  worthy  of  the  Associution 
certificate  for  cultural  merit.  The  bu-Jness  portion  coDii»ted  ot  the 
election  of  several  new  members  and  the  arrar.geir.cnis  for  the  fruit 
exhibition  which  will  be  held  at  Byde  the  first  week  in  O.tuber. 


— —  Death  of  Mr.  A.  Johnson. -We  regret  to  have  to  announce 
the  death, 00  tie  2ud  inst,  ot  Mr.  Alfred  Johnson,  the  head  of  the  firm 
of  \V.  W.  Johnson  k  Son,  Li:uited,  Bjston.  The  deceased  had  suffered 
for  some  years. 

«—  The  Dartmouth  Crab. — Ta  s  beautiful  Crab  I  hsve  noted 
in  i.ne  or  two  places  during  the  wcik,  and  though  in  no  case  have  I 
seen  such  heavy  crops  ot  fruits  as*  latt  seaftoo,  those  produced  are  of 
magnificent  colour.  Wl.y  so  many  shrubberies  should  be  ^ivcu  over  to 
Laurels  and  other  eommon  shrubs,  when  such  beautiful  plants  as  this 
would  thrive  as  well,  is  difficult  to  understand  ;  and  this,  of  course,  is 
only  one  out  of  the  many  lovely  plants  that  are  arjulabk. — C.  H.  B. 

Penny  Post  to  the  Cape. —It  if  officially  announced  that 

the  postage  to  be  prepaid  on  letters  irora  this  country  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  is  now  Id.  per  ^  02.,  instead  of  2^d.  as  at  piesent.  The 
postage  on  letters  for  the  Atutralias  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  and  Bhodesia 
will  continue  to  be  2}d.  per  ^  01.  These  are  now  the  only  British 
posi-essions  of  importance  which  have  not  adopted  the  penny  pottage 
scheme. 

August    Weather   at    Dowlais.- Rainfall,   2  25   inches, 

which  fell  on  seven  days ;  greatest  fall,  0*65  on  the  29tb  $  for  the 
same  period,  1808,  4*82  inches.  Temperstures  :  mean  msximnn, 
71*709°  •  highest  reading  in  the  shade,  83^  on  .the  15th  ;  mean  minimum, 
49-709*' ;  lowest  reading,  42**  on  the  10th.  The  wind  was  in  the  N.  and 
N.E  for  sixteen  days,  und  in  the  S.W«  the  last  eight  days  of  the  month. 
There  was  only  one  sunless  day,  the  29th.  A  very  hot  dry  month  until 
the  last  five  da^s,  when  the  long-continued  drought  broke  up.  Total 
rainfall  fur  the  last  three  months,  4^78  inches,  against  8*35  inches  for  the 
same  period  1898.*Wm.  XIabbott. 

'   Sussex  Weather. — The  total  rainfall  at  Stonehurst,  Ardinely, 

for  the  past  month  was  0-72  inch,  being  1*58  inch  below  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0*30  inch  on  31st.  Rain  fell  on  seven  days.  From  the 
23rd  July,  when  we  had  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  to  the  27th  August 
there  has  Virtually  been  thirty-four  consecutive  dry  days,  the  total  during 
that  time  being  0*08  inch,  which  fell  in  the  5th  and  6tb  August.  During 
the  last  week  there  were  ireqnent  showers  and  a  considerable  reduction 
of  temperature.  The  maaiiuum  tcirperatiire  was  91°  op  the  26ih,  the 
roiriimum48^  on  the  29ih.  M^-un  maximum  79°,  mean  minimum  55.25° ; 
mean  temp<;rature  67*12^,  which  ia  5*61°  above  the  average.-^ R.  L 

August  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle.— The  wind  was  in 

a  northerly  direction  seventeen  da}  s.  The  total  rainfall  was  0*S9  iccb^ 
which  fell  on  eight  days,  and  ia  1-77  inch  below  the  average  for  the 
month.  The  greatest  daily  fall  was  0*35  inch  on  the  15th.  Barometer 
(coriectrd  and  reduced)  :  highest  reading  30*423  inches  on  the  1st  at 
9  A.M  ;  lowest  29-669  inches  on  the  31st  at  9  P.M.  Thcrmomclers  : 
highest  in  the  shade,  87°  on  the  25th,  lowest  40**  on  the  11th.  Mesn  of 
daily  maxima  78*19°  mean  of  daily  minima  52*64°.  Mean  temperature  of 
the  month  62*91°  ;  lowest  on  the  grass  38°  on  the  lUh,  highest  in  the  sun 
138°  on  the  2nd.  Mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3  feet  62']9°  Total 
sunshine  256  hours  55  minutes  ;  there  were  no  sunless  days  in  Argusf, 
and  the  total  amount  was  98  hours  7  minutes  above  the  aversge.«- 
W.  IL  Divers. 

MBTBOXO&OOZCA1.  OBSBRVATIOHS  AT  CHZftWZOB. 

— Tdbken  in  the  R>yai  11  or  ticultural  Society*s  Gardens—height  above 
ioa  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

1 

Temperature  of  the 

Temperature  of   i 
the  Soil.         1 

rtion  of 
ind. 
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i* . 
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"3 

At   9  A.] 

a. 

Ji 
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1           1 

1 

IS" 

'1^ 

«s 

M 

At    '    At 

At 
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1 

Dry 

Wet 

1 

1 

1-ft.  1    2.ft. 
deep.  deep.. 
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deep. ' 
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Bulb. 
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Is 

!  deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

n 

deg. 

ini. 

deg.     deg. 

deg. 

62^ 

. 

*!«; 

Sunday  ..27 

S.S.E. 

096 

65-4 

80-6 

56-7 

_ 

,   68-3      65-4 

48*5 

Monday..  28 

w.s.w. 

68-5 

64-6 

71-8 

58-7 

0-04 

68-6  1   66-7 

62-1 

60  7 

Tuesday   20 

w.s.w. 

61*0 

59-9 

66-8 

47-5 

0-19 

65-1  '   65-8 

U2-2 

89-6 

Wed'sday  90 

w. 

64-7 

59-2 

7i-9 

58-9 

64-7      64-5 

623 

63-6 

Thurfiday  31 

s.w. 

03-9 

6«-8 

688 

&0'o 

0-29 

64-1      64  *S 

62-2 

40'a 

Friday  ..  1 

s.w. 

82-7 

1    56-6 

71-9 

64-6 

006 

62-5      63*8 

62-1 

49-2 

Saturday   2 

w. 

G3.7 

1 

57-9 

69-7 

55-0 

0-06 
Total 

63-5      68-6 

61-9 

49-9 

Means  .. 

.  65-3 

eo3 

71  8 

54-6 

0-46 

65-3      64-6 

€2-1 

47  8 

The  weather  has  been  much  cooler  ;  small  quantities  of  rain  fell  on 
^ivc  days.    The  Hind  has  been  cool,  and  mo»tly  from  the  west. 
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FRUIT  BORDERS. 

Thb  making  of  new  fruit  borders  either  under  glajw  or  in  the 
open  is  a  very  important  work,  and  will  be  claiming  the  attention  of 
manj  gardeners  just  now.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent  of  all  mistakes 
is  haying  the  borders  too  rich  and  loose,  both  for  Vines  and  Peaches, 
or,  indeed,  any  other  fruit.  When  the  fruit  borders  here  were 
made  all  the  soil  was  well  firmed  with  rammers  about  4  inches  across, 
the  surest  way  of  getting  it  erenly  firm.  When  putting  borders 
together  it  is  most  important  that  the  mafcerials  are  thoroushly 
incorporated  and  of  a  medium  condition  as  regards  moisture.  A  dry 
heap  of  compost  cannot  possibly  be  made  firm,  for  as  soon  as  one 
part  18  rammed  it  pushes  up  at  other  places,  while  if  too  wet  it 
settles  down  into  a  close  inert  mass  like  a  brick,  and  shrinks  from  the 
^ides  of  the  walls.  Of  the  two  it  is  bdt»er  for  the  material  to  be  on 
the  dry  side,  and  even  if  a  little  sprinkling  is  necessary  it  should  be 
done.  For  this  reason  it  is  always  best  to  allow  the  soil  to  remain  in 
sharp  ridges  until  the  place  is  ready,  or  if  it  can  be  kept  under  oover 
90  much  the  better. 

As  an  addition  to  fruit  borders  the  lime  rubble  left  from  building 
operatioDS  is  very  useful,  stone  fruit  espeoially  being  greatly  assisted 
thereby.  For  Vines,  too,  it  is  useful,  and  so,  of  course,  is  newly  slakf-d 
lime,  but  the  former  is  more  useful  in  a  mechanical  sense  than  tho 
latter,  keeping  the  soil  sweet  and  open,  and  encoursglDg  free  root 
action.  Lime  itself  as  an  organic  substance  is  more  cheaply  and 
easily  supplied  by  the  slaked  material,  but  in  some  soils  it  has  a  tendency 
to  fine  down  the  staple  and  make  it  impervious  to  air  and  moisture. 
The  rubble  is  a  splendid  addition  to  the  soil  for  Fig  borders,  and  if 
brick  and  mortar  rubble  is  not  obtainable  it  is  well  to  break  up  some 
wndstone,  or  whatever  happens  to  be  at  hand,  for  it  is  very  necessary 
that  the  Fig  roots  start  in  rather  a  poor  but  well  drained  and  aerated 
medium. 

Plums  and  Cherries,  a«:ain,  need  a  soil  more  than  usually  firm  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  the  former  especially  running  away 
to  fruit1es8n<>S8  in  a  very  short  time  if  planted  at  first  in  a  loose  rich 
border.  Drainage  in  all  cases  is  necessary,  but  the  usual  mixture  of 
bricks,  flints,  or  what  not,  should  be  more  carefully  looked  over  for 
nieces  of  rotten  wood,  and  anything  else  likely  to  set  up  attacks  of 
fungus  at  the  roots. — H.  K.  Richabds,  Coldham  Ball. 


BIZARRE   NOTES ^  (SHREWSBURY). 

Whatryek  may  be  the  opinions  of  persons,  who  are  entitled  to 
all  respeo^,  as  to  the  association  of  amusements  of  a  general  nature 
with  flower  shows,  at  least  the  magnificent  exhibition  held  at  Shrews- 
bury proves  how  wonderfully  attractive  the  two  can  be  in  combination. 
Nowhere  in  the  kingdom  are  there  associated  such  a  really  grand 
display  of  all  descriptions  of  horticultural  products,  wich  the  most 
beautifal  music,  and  amusements  of  the  most  varied  and  interesting 
character,  as  there,  and  the  result  is  that  the  masses,  the  tens  of 
thousan'ls  of  visitors,  literally  worship  the  horticultural  produce,  and 
crowd  the  tents  on  each  day,  and  all  day  long.  One  has  only  to  mix 
with  the  crowds  in  the  tents  and  hear  their  criticisms  to  understand 
how  intensely  they  are  interested  in  the  exhibits 


The  same  unfortunate  heat  trial  which  has  affected  flower  shows 
everywhere  this  season  proved  to  have  been  very  trying  at  Shrewsbury. 
It  is  a  pity  flower  ihow  committees  do  not  jointly  put  pressure  on  tent 
owners  to  provide  them  witli  properly  formed  means  of  ventilation,  as 
when  crowded  with  people  on  a  hot  day  the  temperature  becomes 
unendurable.  No  better  arrangement  for  this  purpose  would  be  found 
than  long  flap  openings  in  the  roof  on  the  non-sunny  side,  and 
freely  looping  down  the  sides  to  enable  sir  to  circulate.  One  bad 
result  of  this  excessive  heat,  apart  from  the  great  discomfort  it  brings 
to  visitors,  is  the  disastrous  effect  it  has  on  cut  flowers,  which  soon 
collapse.  That  condition  of  things  has  been  common  everywhere  this 
season  because  of  overheated  tents. 


After  the  Shrewsbury  experience  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  will 
again,  as  was  done  not  so  long  since,  deprecate  the  association  of  small 
plants  snd  folii^e  with  Grapes  at  exhibitions.  The  product  of  the 
great  Grape  class  was  in  this  respect,  apart  from  the  splendid  nature 
of  the  Grapes,  an  eye-opener  and  a  surprise  to  everyone.  So  much  so, 
n  fa(;J,  that  I  think  the  decorative  points  m  future  should  be  raised 
irom  hix  to  ten.  If  the  new  plan  could  only  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
one  linep,  so  monotonous  in  appearance,  of  Grapes  on  boards,  and, 
indeed,  of  fruit  of  any  description,  the  use  of  flowers  and  foliage  for 
decorative  purposes  being  made  compulsory  with  all  classes,   what 


a  gain  would  result !  There  is  nothing  so  much  needed  to  render 
flower  shows  more  attractive  than  the  introduction  of  higher  decorative 
effects  in  staging.  We  see  its  beauty  in  the  dessert  tables,  and  now 
in  the  great  Grape  clasp.  I  hope  the  Shrewsbury  Ck)mmittee  will 
extend  that  feature  next  year. 


The  Scotsmen  are  naturally  proud  that  the  twu  first  prizes  in  the 
Grape  class  went  to  Scotland.  The  Land  o'  Cakes  has  always  been 
celebrated  for  its  Grapes,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  its  cooler  and  moister 
climate  helped  to  that  end.  But  if  the  class  be  continued,  as  of 
course  it  must  be,  it  is  hoped  that  southern  growers  will  have  a  hard 
try  next  year.  Still,  to  win  such  a  prize  young  Vines,  or  fairly  Jroung 
«nes,  are  essential.  The  southern  grower  who  can  yet  excel  Mr. 
Lunt*8  grand  bunches  will  be,  for  the  time  at  leasts  a  horticultural 
hero.  But  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Lunt  is  of  Enzlish 
parentage,  and  that  a  little  tones  the  triumph  of  the  Scotsmen.  Like 
Captain  Corcoran,  of  H.M.S.  Pinafore,  we  may  sing  of  him,  that.  '*In 
spite  of  all  temptations  to  belong  to  other  nations,  he  remains  an 
Englishman."  

Looking  through  one  large  tent  almost  filled  with  beautiful  Sweet 
Peas  and  meeting  that  venerable  greybeard  Mr.  Eckford,  who  has  done 
more  than  any  living  man  to  make  the  Sweet  Pea  what  it  is,  I 
could  but  offer  him  hearty  congratulations  and  proclaim  him  to  be  the 
flower  hero.  It  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  note  how  diversely 
were  these  lovely  flowers  arranged.  The  somewhat  abused  Gypsophila 
was  in  great  use,  and  nothing  could  be  more  pleasing.  Those  who 
favour  cutting  Sweet  Pea  stems  low  down  to  include  budH  and  top^, 
would  have  been  cured  of  that  notion  had  they  seen  some  so  displayed. 
The  large  stems  could  not  take  up  the  needful  water  to  keep  them  firm. 
The  eighteen  bunches  set  np  by  Mr.  Aldersoy  of  Shrewsbury  in  glass^^x 
of  varying  height,  Gypsophila  being  moderately  used  and  rather  low 
down  to  keep  the  rea  stems  in  place,  were  exquisite.  Besides 
presentinsr  an  object  lesson  in  staging,  they  were  of  the  finest 
varieties  Mr.  Eckford  has  f>eDt  out. 


I  am  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  plant  group  arrangers  have  come 
to  the  end  of  their  tether.  Certainly  they  have  at  Shrewsbury  ample 
encouragement  and  scope,  but  the  designs  and  arrangements  Fcem  to 
be  reproduced.  Mr.  Blair's  beautiful  arrangement  was  bolder  and  less 
complicated  than  Mr.  Cypher's,  and  the  general  effect  was  at  once 
more  strikins  and  pleasing.  With  all  due  deference  to  these  eminent 
groupers,  I  should  like  to  see  all  cork  combinations,  whether  as  arches 
or  otherwise,  abolished.  The  style  of  thins  thus  presented  is  too 
"  cockneyfied."  We  have  such  glorious  t>lants  of  every  description 
that  aid  of  that  sort  rather  offends  than  pleases.  Possibly  to  secure 
new  or  more  varied,  and  thus  more  attractive,  arrangements,  it  may 
be  needful  to  prescribe  new  conditions.  The  best  dressed  pond  of  a 
given  area,  with  beautiful  aquatics  and  semi-aquatics,  for  instance, 
would  arouse  great  interest. 

Vegetables  were  very  fine  for  the  season,  indeed  quite  surpassed  in 
both  quantity  and  quality  my  expectations.  But  it  will  not  do  to 
assume  that  therefore  that  they  were  up  to  higb-wat«r  mark.  It  was 
impossible  that  with  such  weatber  they  couH  be.  Very  probably  some 
of  our  requirements  seem  high,  but  the  standard  of  merit  mist' be 
Hpheld,  let  the  season  be  what  it  may.  Out  of  the  large  total  of 
170  dishes  that  were  pointed  in  four  dnsses,  only  sixteen  had  the 
maximum  of  points  awarded.  Many  ranged  one  point,  one  and  a  half, 
and  even  two  points  below ;  but  then  these  figures  were  chiefly  found 
in  the  collections  low  down.  Could  the  same  judges  take  the  same 
classes  on  the  same  basis  of  points  another  year,  using  prepared  cards 
for  the  purpo<ie,  it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  note  how  the 
quality  stood  then  as  compared  with  that  of  such  a  difficult  year  as  the 
present.  We  may  well  hope  that  the  end  of  the  dry  cycle  of  years 
has  been  reached,  and  that  summers  of  a  more  desirable  nature  may  be 
in  store  for  ns.  

I  conclude  thesv)  bizirre  notes  on  the  great  Show  with  a  reference 
to  the  management.  I  notice  that  two  of  your  contemporaries  have 
been  giving  portraits  of  the  esteemed  and  singularly  able  Secretaries. 
But  whilst  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Naunton  are  very  happy,  those  of 
Mr.  Adnitt,  whilst  giving  the  features  correctly,  seem  to  fail  in  giving 
the  very  pleasant,  happy  expresnion,  which  seems  always  to  animate 
his  countenance.  Now  I  do  not  know  whether  in  both  cases  expression 
is  entirely  indicative  of  character,  but  I  think  it  must  be,  for  whilst 
Shrewsbury  is  without  doubt  the  biggest  show  of  its  kind  in  the 
kingdom,  nowhere  does  niaoagement  run  more  smoothly,  everything 
being  devoid  of  hurry,  worry,  or  scurry,  than  there.  I  could  wish  some 
of  the  officials  of  small  shows  I  occasiooally  meet  with  could  see  how 
the  Shrewsbury  Secretaries  conduct  their  business.  It  would  be  a 
valuable  object  lesson. — A.  D. 
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SALOPIAN  NOTES. 

li  \\v  tbey  could  be  well  outliDed,  there  are  tnany  aide  lighU  con- 
nected with  the  gieut  horticultural  show  o[  the  Shropshire  Horti- 
cultural Soclet7  in  th»t  iDimilable  ehow  jilace,  the  Quarry,  Shrews- 
bury, which  would  be  iiileretting  to  m«ny  a  gardeotr  living  out  in  ihe 
distant  country,  whose  heart  was  at  Sbrewiibury  all  the  week,  but 
who  was  not  able,  from  presstire  of  circumstancec,  to  Tieit  the  Show 
himsell,  but  would  like  to  huvo  a  vition  of  it,  if  ooiy  a  binned  and  an 
imperfect  one.  I  thoupht  it  possible  that  I  m^nt  assist  in  a  small 
way  by  illuminating,  from  my  point  of  view,  the  efforts  of  the  regular 
wnters  who  did  the  Show  fur  us,  and  did  it  ao  well  (aa  we  read  in 
our  Journal  this  week),  and  so  complete  the  gicture. 
A  Personal  Note. 
I  am  happily  situated  to  see  the  Show.  The  good  wife  of  the 
writer  is  a  true  Salopian,  born,  bred,  and  educated  ia  the  pariah  in 
which  the  Qasrry  BtHuds ;  baptised,  confirmed,  and  married  in  the  fine 
and  almost  unique  church  ol  Hi.  Chad,  which  stands  at  the  bead  of  the 
Quarry  grounds.  We  come  to  relatives  on  a  firm  not  far  lOut  of  the 
town  (whose  garden,  by  the  way,  in  ibis  droughty  season,  was  fuller 


is  to  see  the  way  ihcy  settle  down  to  a  good  talk — professional, 
hygienic,  meteorological,  or  domestic.  It  is  also  very  delightful  lo 
be  introduced  to  some  writing  comrade  of  our  Journal  by  its  genial 
Editor,  who  appears  to  take  the  liveliest  interest,  and  to  have  the 
highest  gratiBcation  in  making  his  colleagues  know  ono  another.  It 
is  aiiiuuc^  to  think  how  different  we  appear  to  each  other  in  person 
than  the  picture  we  have  formed  of  one  another  by  our  writings,  and 
it  is  delicioualy  (atisfying  to  find  any  whom  we  have  considered 
rather  faddy  and  censorious  to  be  one  or  the  kindest,  most  gtnial  and 
reasonable  of  men.  And  for  a  small  "spade  and  wheelbarrow" 
gardener  to  rub  elbows  and  eicbange  greetings  with  some  of  the 
highest  gardeners  in  Great  Britain,  even  with  the  Queen's  gardener,  is 
something  for  him  to  remember  all  his  days, 
A  Judging  Note. 
Nowhere  in  the  kingdom,  I  should  say,  is  the  judging  by  points 
more  generally  done,  or  better  done,  than  it  is  at  Shrawsbury,  and 
nowhere  1b  it  more  necessary  that  it  should  be  ao  done,  as,  to 
differentiate  the  relative  qualities  of  the  respective  eildbits  in  any  one 
class  would  be  ahtimsn  impossibility,  with  a  strict  sense  of  justice.and 
equity,  without  this  safeguaid.  Take  a  low  one,  the  clasHeH  for  collec- 
tiona  of  vegetables.     For  the  six  priz«a  offered  by  the  Mean*.  Suttoa 
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of  Roses  than  my  own  Is,  especially  of  Gldre  de  Bijons),  and  slay 
the  ^ow  week  each  year.  1  am,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  see  the 
Show  in  all  its  stagef,  from  the  earlieat  lo  the  lateet.  1  see  lbs 
rough  and  raw  (mparatioos,  and  the  order  rising  out  of  disorder ;  tha 
huge  vans  (.rriving  and  nnloading,  the  undressing  of  planta  from  their 
swaddling  ffrapn,  and  roots  and  other  things  out  of  packages;  the 
ineiiuble  disorder,  litter,  and  untidiness,  and  ihe  gradual  getting  of 
everything  into  shape ;  into  the  order  and  beauty,  and  glory  of 
Wednesday  morning.  I  get  a  chat  with  the  m<-n  from  all  quarters ; 
from  gardens  and  nurseries  lar^e  and  Bmalt,  and  learn  how  things  are 
going  in  tbeir  respective  distiicts,  and  many  other  little  things  besides. 
A  quiet  observer  and  listener  learns  much. 


That  pleaaant  chat  of  Iriend  with  friend  in  and  around  the 
Secretary's  tent  at  Sbrewpbucy  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
Show,  of  the  Judges  and  other  gardeners,  ia  by  no  means  ono  of  the 
least  inlereslibg  of  the  side-ligbta  of  the  Show.  What  an  enjoyable 
thing  it  is  to  ptand  by  and  hear  the  "  Ha  I  here  ycu  are.  T  am  glad 
to  see  yon!"  and  to  watch  the  hearty  handsbahe  of  two  gardener 
Mends  who  perhaps  have  not  met  since  last  yeari   how  gratifying  it 


there  were  thirteen  collections  set  up.  On  examination  nine  of 
these  were  of  such  apparent  average  quality  that  it  was  necessary  that 
these  nine  should  be  pointed,  and  pointed  they  were,  with  the  result 
that  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  the  six  prizetakers  there  was 
only  a  question  ol  about  eight  poinis.  Now  by  a  mere  visual  inspection 
and  superfioial  examination,  to  arrive  at  the  relative  merits  of  these 
would,  as  I  have  said,  have  been  a  human  impoesihility,  and  raistskes 
would  inevitably  h,ive  been  made.  In  the  highest  classes,  those  of 
decorated  dinner  tablea  and  the  great  Graps  class  of  this  year,  the 
poiniB  are  put  down  on  paper,  the  number  representing  the  value  of 
CHch  item;  these  are  totalled  up,  and  the  point  papera  put  up  by 
Ihe  side  of  the  diSercnt  eihibita  ao  that  all  may  see  bow  the 
judgment  haa  gone.  As  excellence  in  growing  and  exhibiting  grows, 
this  system  of  judging  by  paiota  will  have  to  become  a  positive 
law  in  judging,  and  the  R.H.S.  manual  on  judging,  with  the  hlals 
given  by  our  £ditor  in  his  pamphlet  on  horticultural  eooieUes  and 
shows,  lay  down  the  law  with  great  clearness  and  equity. 

A  PHOToaBAPBic  Note, 
It  was  a  bappy  thought  of  the  Hon.  Secretariea  of  the  Shnqwhlre 
Horticultural  Society  to  celebrate  Ihe  iwentj-fifth  anoiverssiy  ot  tbo 
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Society's  Shoir  by  havrng  the  Judges  pbolograph«d  in  a  groap.  It 
will  ba  an  historical  sauvGiiir  of  the  Society  and  the  Judges  it  bail 
Ijsthered  together  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  Tv^iregenling 
the  highest  devslopment  of  horticultural  skill  and  judgment.  Tbeie 
■le  nftmps  amongst  tfaem  which  will  be  in  the  mouths  of  gardeners  for 
geoerfttioDS  to  come,  And  when  the  Journal  of  IIoHicultuTe  publishes 
the  group,  as  no  doubt  it  will,  It  will  be  seen  bf  all  Ihnt  t}]ey  by  ua 
means  form  a  mere  ordinary  cla.°B  of  men,  but  are  worthy  repre- 
MLtaliveeof  oar  craft.  It  there  had  been  a  photozraph  taken  of  (ho 
judges  of  the  first  show  that  would  have  been  singularly  interesting, 
bnt  unspeakably  patbetio  at  this  time,  from  Ibe  absence  of  good  men 
who  had  gone  into  the  silent  land.  This  idea  was  in  the  minds  of 
some  present,  as  one  who  was  a  judge  twenty  years  back  said  to  the 


fifth  position  in  a  competition  like  this  1  "  The  hero  of  the  day,  Mr 
Thomas  L»nt,  received  the  congrjlulationa  of  everyone  with  proud,  if 
Khy,  feelings.  He  ib  a  comparatively  youog  man,  well  set  up,  o 
quiet  maiiners,  with  a  Ince,  as  his  portrait  shows,  full  of  steadiness 
and  firmness,  domiDnted  by  a  liumnn  noEe  indicative  of  mental  and 
moral  power.  The  Society  has  niade  itself  a  great  name  amongst 
gardeners  generally,  but  specially  so  amongst  Grnpe- growers. 

A  LuscHEOs  Note, 

At  the  close  of  the  luncheon  an  incident  occurred  which,  so  far  as 

I  know,  is  aa  yet  unrecorded.     A  group  of  gardeners  were  st  the  end 

of  the  table  where  our  genial  Editor  sat,  and  afte'  the  solids  bad  been 

done  justice  to,  first  one  and  then  another  spoke  to  him  on  what 


FiCh  43.-188    QUARBY, 


ON    FftTE    DAY. 


writer.  **  I  have  been  looking  rotmd,  and  I  believe  I  am  the  only  one  , 
of  the  judges  present  twenty  yean  ago  I "     No  donbt  that  thought   ' 
would  be  rather  saddening,  as  be  remembered  colleagues  with  whom 
be  had  act«d,  but  who  were  now  no  more  on  earth. 

A  QSAPG  Note. 
I'o  describe  adequately  the  great  Grape  exhibit  at  this  show — a 
record  eihibit — will  require  the  pen  of  a  reartier  writer  than  myself. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  never  saw  a  Gner  or  better  set  up  lot  of  Orapes 
(fig.  41),  and  the  scene  around  the  tables,  of  gardeners  of  every  decree, 
inteesely  awutino  the  decision  of  the  Judgep,  was  one  to  be  per- 
petually remembered.  It  had  occupied  the  three  Judf^es,  Messrs. 
Thomas,  Crump,  and  MacHattie,  two  full  hours  to  arrive  at  their 
decision,  but  when  the  decisions  were  given  there  was  jubilation, 
triumph,  and  satUfaotloD  ail  round.  The  "Rev.  President,  himself  a 
thorough  gardener,  exclaimed,  "  Well,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  at  the 


appeared  to  be  a  very  interesting  subject.  At  last  Mr.  Barnes  of  Eaion 
said,  "  Now,  Kir.  Wright,  you're  just  the  man  to  do  it,  and  it  would 
come  better  from  you  than  anybody  else.  We  only  want  one  spetdi — 
short  and  to  the  paint."  Accordingly  our  Editor  rose,  and  said  in  a 
few  forceful  words  it  was  the  urgent  desire  of  the  friends  around  him, 
and  he  was  sure  of  the  entire  companv,  that  the  untiring  exertions  of 
the  Honorary  Secretaries  should  not  go  unrecognised,  and  the  honour 
and  pleasure  had  been  imposed  on  him  of  conveying  to  them,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Society,  the  confcratulations  of  the  Judges  on  the 
magnilicent  success  ol  the  glorious  Exhibition.  Mr.  Adnilt  very 
eracerully  acknowledged  the  compliment.  Then  there  were  calls  for 
his  co-Secretary,  Mr.  Naunton,  but  he  with  that  somewhat  shy  and 
retiring  manner,  which  so  marks  him,  smilingly  abook  his  head,  which 
conveyed  somehow  the  idea  that  he  was  a  worker,  but  no  speaker, 
and  this  was  accepted  as  a  well  known  foct.  I  have  a  viuting  note 
for  another  week. — N,  II,  P. 
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ThBEB  PhOTOGBAPHS  FBOIC  THE  QUABBY. 

[Though  the  entire  horUcuUural  world  was  supposed  to  be  at 
Shrewsbury  a  fortnight  ago  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  many 
rt^aders  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  were  there  in  spirit  only,  and 
will  therefore  welcome  one  or  two  photographic  illastrations.  Oo 
paae  213  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  Quarry 
on  a  f6te  day.  This  was,  with  spontaneous  kindness,  taken  for  the 
Journal  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Naunton,  one  of  the  Honorary  SecreUries, 
whofle  post  of  vantage  was  the  church  steeple.  The  view  was 
secured  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  conveys  some  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Quarry  on  that  day.  Neither  the  whole  of  the 
^onnd,  tents,  nor  people  can  be  seen,  as  will  readily  be  under- 
stood when  it  Is  said  that  the  sum  of  £1852  was  Uken  at  the 
gates  on  that  day,  which  at  Is.  apiece  represents  upwards  of 
37,000  people,  not  to  speak  of  the  ticket  holders.  While  we  are 
amidst  figures  we  may  say  that  the  takings  for  the  year  aie  :— 
Subscriptions,  £420 ;  refreshment  contracts,  £620 ;  sale  of  tickets 
before  the  f^tP,  £621 ;  taken  at  the  gate  on  the  first  day,  £879 ; 
second  day,  £1852 ;  sundry  receipts,  £380,  making  a  grand  total 
approaching  to  £4700.  Can  thi«  be  termed  anything  but  marvellous  ? 
Then  the  kindness  .of  Mr.  H.  H.  Hughes,  a  member  of  the  Society's 
Committee,  permits  us  to  fumifih  a  picture  of  the  Judges  in  a  group. 
It  was  taken  under  the  disadvantage  of  slight  movement  of  the 
branches  of  the  tree  in  the  shade  of  which  they  assembled.  Mr.  Adnitt.. 
who  could  not  attend  at  the  n[K)ment,  was  taken  separately  and  added 
to  the  group,  which  would  not  have  been  complete  without  him. 
There  are  twenty-eight  of  them,  including  the  co-Secretaries,  and  the 
namea  given  beneath  the  illustration  render  further  explanatory 
matter  superfluous,  for  they  are  not  men  of  obscurity.  Our  indebted- 
ness to  Mr.  Naunton  extends  still  further,  for  the  excellent  photograph 
of  Mr.  Lunt'a  superb  collection  of  Grapes  (page  207).  This  has 
already  been  descnbed,  and  will  probably  be  again  referred  to  in  these 
pages.  We  tender  hearty  congratulations  to  the  Society  on  the  success 
achieved  aud  for  the  admirable  educational  work  that  is  being  carried 
out  so  well.] 

SHOWS. 

BATH.— August  30th  and  SIst. 

This,  the  last  of  the  more  important  fixturei  in  the  West  of  England, 
a  alio  one  of  the  most  popular  among  all  ciaates  of  exhibitors  and  viaitors. 
There  was  a  grand  display  of  specimen  stove  and  greenhoose  plants. 
Fuchsias,  Ferns,  and  the  like,  a  better  display  of  out  flowers  than  seen  at 
the  other  leading  shows  hereabouts  this  season,  and  an  excellent  ail-round 
exhibit  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  show  was  held  in  the  Sydney 
Gardens,  while  the  arrangements  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  the 
pxj(^erienced  Secretaries,  Messrs.  B.  R.  F.  Pearson  and  W.  Jeffery,  and  the 
Committee.  .      ,. 

Fuchsias,  as  usual,  ocoupied  the  place  of  honour  on  the  list,  and 
considering  the  season,  there  was  a  much  better  display  of  these  than 
might  have  been  aotioipsted.  For  nine  varieties,  Mr.  G.  Tucker,  Trow- 
bridge, was  well  first,  showing  grand  pyramids.  nearlY  9  feet  high,  of 
DoePs  Favourite,  Western  Beauty,  Tucker's  Favourite,  Final,  Arabella, 
Mr.  H.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Bright,  Bountiful,  and  Charming:.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Willcox  was  second.  The  class  tor  six  varieties  was  well  filled,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bnrford  taking  the  lead  with  moderately  large,  grandly  flowered  pyramids. 
Lady  Bitman  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould  third.  Messrs.  Tucker 
and  Wilcox  each  took  a  fir^t  prize  with  a  single  specimen  Fuchsia,  the 
first-named  showing  a  remarkably  fine  plant  of  Charming. 

Store  and  greenhouse  plants  were  numerous,  and  good  at  may  be 
imagined  when  it  is  seen  that  Mr.  J.  Hypher  was  beaten  in  the  class  for 
'  lix  in  flower  bv  Mr.  (;.  Tucker.  A  specimen  of  Ixora  Dnffi  gained  Mr. 
Cypher  an  equal  firat  for  a  single  stove  plant,  Mr.  Tncker  having  a  good 
Dipladenia  amabiliii.  For  a  bank  of  {specimen  plants  to  comprise  six  in 
fiower  Mr.  Cypher  was  easily  first,  ihowlng  grand  Kentias  and  Qrotons. 
Mbssrr.  J.  B.  Woods  &  Son  were  a  good  second,  and  Mr  G.  Hallett  third. 
With  a  collection  of  Orchids  Mr.  Cypher  was  well  first.  The  best  Cannes 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  G.  CocWiojc  A  Son  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould  was  tho 
principal  prizewinner  with  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  First  prises  for  Liliums 
were  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Powell  ;  Mr.  E.  T.  D.  Foxcroft  was  most  successful 
with  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  Mr.  G.  Woodiwiss  showed  the  finest 
Gloxinias,  the  competition  being  good  in  nearly  every  ca»e. 

Groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  are  steadily  improving  in 
character  at  B\lh.  On  this  occasion  four  competed,  Mr.  J.  Cypher 
taking  the  first  prize  for  a  light  arrangement  in  which  elegant  Palms, 
Bamboos,  Croions,  and  numerous  choice  Orchids  fii^ured  to  great 
advantage.  Mr.  T.  Tansey.  gardener  to  R.  B.  Cater,  Esq.,  Bath,  was  a 
creditable  second,  followed  closely  by  Mr.  H.  Smith,  gardener  to  H. 
Eaton  Young,  Esq. 

A  large  amount  of  staging  was  devoted  to  cut  flowers,  and  yet 
crowding  of  stands  was  unavoidable  in  places.  Mr.  F.  H.  Fox,  Wel- 
lington, was  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Mallett  second  with  thirty-six  spikes  of 
Gladioli  ;  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Chippenhsm.  first,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Mattock, 
Oxford,  second  with  twelve  spikes,  all  exhibiting  most  creditably. 
Dahlias  were  also  remarkably  frehh  and  good.  With  these  the  principal 
prizewinners  were  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame  ;  Messm.  Keynes,  Williams 
and  Co.,  Salisbury ;  Messrs.  J.  Cray  k.  Son,  Frome,  and  Mr.  G. 
Humphries.    Messrs.  D.  &  W:  Croll,  Dundee,  sent  really  fine  blooms 


of  Hybrid  Perpetnal  Roses,  and  were  first  for  twenty-fonr  singles ; 
second  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford.  For  twelve  varietiea  Mr.  W.  J.  Mattock 
was  firit,  and  Mr.  T.  Evry,  Bath,  second.  The  best  Tea- scented  Rotes 
were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Mattock.  Messrs. 
G.  Cooling  k  Son  made  a  fine  display  i>f  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  were 
first  i  second,  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould.  Asters  were  numerous,  and  the  prizo- 
winning  stands  of  great  meriL  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters,  Bath,  wan  the  mAtt 
successful  with  these  ;  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath,  and  Mr.  P.  Lindsay,  Frome, 
also  taking  first  prizes.  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters  was  well  first,  and  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Stokes  &  Son,  Trowbridge,  second  for  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
flowers.  Mr.  Newman,  Bath,  was  first  for  anouafs,  and  Mr.  G.  Tncker 
for  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers.  Table  decorations,  bouquets,  sprays, 
vases,  bowls  of  flowers  and  the  like  were  all  numerous  and  good. 

As  usual  one  large  tent  was  wholly  devoted  to  fruit,  and  this  was  well 
fille.i.  Four  competed  with  collections  of  eight  dishes,  Mr.  W.  Strugnell, 
gardener  to  Colonel  Vivian,  Rood  Asbton,  Trowbridge,  gaining  the 
premier  award  for  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Taunton 
Hero  Melon,  Dagmar  Peach,  Pineapple  Nectarine,  Washington  Plum«, 
apd  Brunswick  Figs,  all  of  good  quality  and  welt  displayed.  Mr.  T. 
Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theodora  Guest,  was  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Cross, 
gardener  to  H.  O.  Wills.  Esq.,  Bath,  a  good  third.  The  greatest  interest 
was  taken  in  the  class  for  eight  bunches  of  Grapes  in  four  varieties.  With 
these  there  were  four  competitors,  but  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  grower  to  Alder- 
roan  ChafiSn,  Bath,  was  rather  easily  first,  showio£:  handsome  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court,  Gros  Maroc,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  the  last  named  only  wanting  in  point  of  ripeness.  Mr.  W. 
Marbh  was  second,  his  t)est  being  Gros  Maroc  and  Madresfield  Court ; 
and  Mr  T.  Jones,  also  of  Bath,  third.  The  Black  Hamburgh  class  was 
weaker  than  usual.  Mr.  G.  Sutton,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Todd,  Eiq ,  was 
first,  and  Mr.  D.  E.  Taylor  second.  In  the  any  other  black  class  Mr.  W. 
Taylor  won  the  first  prize  with  Madresfield  Court,  fine  in  buneh  snd  berry, 
and  only  slightly  deficient  as  regards  colour  ;  second  Mr.  W,  Marsh,  for 
extra  large,  handsome,  well  finished  clusters  of  Gros  Maroc.  The  best 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  V^ilkinson,  Clifton,  the 
second  prize  going  to  Mr.  Fewcrell,  gardener  to  C.  C.  Tudway,  Esq.,  Wells, 
but  none  of  the  exhibits  in  this  class  was  quite  first  rate.  With  any 
other  white  variety  Mr.  A.  Cross  was  first  and  Mr.  Sutton  seeond,  both 
showing  fairly  good  Buckland  Sweetwater. 

Melons,  both  in  the  Society's  classes  and  the  speeial  classes,  in  which 
the  prises  were  offered  by  Messrs.  button  &  Sons,  Reading,  were 
decidedly  inferior  ;  and  Mr.  T.  G.  P.  Hallett  was  the  only  winner  of  a 
first  prise.  Peaches  were  numerous  and  vood.  Mrs.  Stotbart  was  first 
with  highly  coloured  Royal  George:  second,  Mr.  Aclsnd,  gardener  to 
A.  G.  Hayman,  Esq.  Mr.  Aitkin  was  first  for  Nectarines,  and  Mr. 
Aoland  second.  The  competition  with  Plums  in  two  clauses.  Apples  in 
four  classes,  Pears  in  two  classes,  and  Cherries,  was  keen.  Of  Figs  and 
Filberts  some  grand  fruit  was  shown.  Among  the  principal  prise  winners 
were  Messrs.  Strugnell,  G.  Oarraway,  W.  Marsh,  W.  G.  Tyler,  T.  Wilkins, 
and  C.  Smith. 

Vegetables,  ae  nsnal,  were  arranged  alongside  the  railway  on  open 
benches,  and  were  both  plentiful  and  of  high  quality.  Mr.  T.  Wilkins 
was  the  most  successful  exhibitor ;  Messrs.  G.  Garraway*  Wilkinson, 
P.  Huth,  J.  Hall,  and  J.  Moore  also  doing  well.  Prizes  vrere  provided 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  k,  Sons,  Webb  &  Sons,  and  G.  -Cooling  k  Sons. 

Non-ooropctitive  exhibits  occupied  a  considerable  amount  of  staging, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  eihibition.  Messrs. 
W.  k  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester,  arranged  a  large  collection  of 
well  grown  Ferns,  principally  in  small  pots.  Messrs.  G.  C'^oling  k  Sons 
made  a  good  display  of  cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  plants,  Roses,  Carna* 
tions,  and  Dahlias,  also  a  group  of  admirably  fruited  Apple  trees  in  pots, 
together  with  dishes  of  all  the  best  Tarieties  of  Apples  and  Pears.  From 
the  Devon  Chrysanthemum  Nursery,  Teigamoutb,  came  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Cactus  Dahlias,  among  which  were  included  a  few  seedlings  of 
considerable  merit.  Mr.  G.  Prince.  Oxfoid.  arranged  a  group  of  cut  Te<k 
Roses  very  effectively,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Black  more  made  a  ^ood  show  of  cut 
tuberous  Begonias,  as  did  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters,  Bath,  with  plants  in  pots. 
To  all  of  these  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded. 

SANDY.— August  31  bt. 

ftl  The  thirty-first  annual  show  was  held  in  the  park  of  Sandy  Place, 
and  proved  a  great  success.  The  pfiering  of  £30  as  prizes  for  ten  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  proved  an  incentive  to  exhibitors,  not  only  in  the 
actual  alassea  bat  throughout  the  show.  After  2  p.m.  it  was  almost  im* 
possible  t9)va)k  round  the  tents,  and  note-taking  had  perforce  to  cease. 

In  the^eUii  tar%  gMup  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  to  occupy  a  spsce 
of  50  fset^^Mr.  W.  Vsnse,  Leamington  Spa,  was  placed  first  with  a  group 
in  which  foliage  plants  formed  tho  chief  feature,  the  Crotons  being^ 
beautifully  coloured.  The  flowerinf^  plants  employed  w<fre  Cattleyas, 
Liliums,  Izoras,  and  Tuberoses  Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry,  must  have 
been  a  good  second,  the  arrangement  (being  excellent,  and  the  plants 
light  and  well  displayed.  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wingfield, 
Ampthill,  was  third  with  a  groun  in  wnich  Orchids  and  Nerines  were  the 
chief  features. 

The  class  for  ten  stove  and  sireeohouse  plants  in  flower  made  a  good 
exhibition  in  itself.  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher,  Ciieltenham,  was  first  with  flome 
grand  specimen?.  A  fine  plant  of  Ixora  Duffi  was  especially  notable,vas 
were  Allamanda  hobilis,  Statice  intermedia,  Erica  Marnockiana,  and 
Bongainvillea  (glabra.  Mr.  W.  Vau«o  was  second  with  some  well  flowered 
plants,  while  Mr.  W.  Finch  was  third,  and  Mr.  G.  Redman.  Eynesbury, 

fourth.  w^^Mt^  i   > 

For  twelve  Zonal  Pelargoniums  Mr.  T.  Lockie,  gardener  to  A.  J. 
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TBornhilJ,  Esq.,  DiddinftOD,  wm  firit  with  tweWe  fine  plants.  Mr.  G. 
Kedman  was  second  with  snsUer  specinaens.  In  the  clau  for  six  foUaxe 
plants,  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson  was  awarded  first  place  with  good  plants  of 
X^raissna  Sanderiana,  Heliconia  illustris  rnbricaoU*,  Dracsna  Houletti 
and  Aoaljpfaa  Maeafeeana.  Mr.  G.  Redman  followed  with  smaller  plants, 
^specimens  of  Eentia  Fostiriana,  iDracsena  terminalls.  and  PanUanus 
Teitehi  were  best.  For  six  plants  In  flower,  Mr.  G.  Clavdon.  gardener 
All  -^***"»  Woodbury,  was  first  with  a  well  flowered  Eucharts,  also 
Allaranda  Hendersoni,  and  Dipladenia  boliyiensis.    Mr.  Q.  Redman  was 

vr     *'*  Coleuses.  with  bright  well  |p*own  plants. 

Mr.  W.  J.  ErrpsoB  was  to  the  fore  with  ten  stove  and  greenhoose  Ferns, 
^la  best  exsDiple*  were  Adiantum  Farlejense,  A.  seatum,  A.  tenerum.  and 
A.  nragrantissimum.  Mr.  G.  Clajdon  was  iec:nd.  showing  good  plants 
of  Dicluonia  antarctics,  Atiiantom  formoinni,  and  A.  grarillimnm.  For 
•IX  Fnchfeias  Mr.  0.  Redman  was  placed  first  with  uU  plants  that  were 
past  tfaetr  best,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Lreds  Smith  was  second  wiih  smalUr 
plantB.  staged  in  good  condition.  For  six  Zonal  Pelargoniums  Mr.  G. 
Clajdon  was  easilj-  first,  and  Mr.  G.  Lawson,  Clifton,  followed.  The 
lYj-leaTed  Pelargoniums  made  a  good  display,  and  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Claydon  with  well  trained  plants,  and  Mr.  G.  Redman 
followed  with  larger  plsnta  not  in  such  good  condition.    For  six  hsrdy 

f  TT"  ^\'  ^-  ^'  ^'^^  ^^^^^  ^»*  fi"t  ^1*^  '^eJl  developed  plants,  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  G.  Redman.  t--    i       -^  J 

Cockscombs  were  a  great  feature,  all  the  exhibitors  staging  fine  plants. 
Mr.  T.  Lockie  was  first  with  four  large  plants  ;  Mr.  G.  Redman  folluwed 
with  blooms  of  better  qualitv,  though  smaller,  and  Mr.  W.  Caiins, 
gardener  to  Sir  A.  Osboin,  Chicksands,  fias  third.  Tuberous  Begonias 
were  not  largely  exhibited  ;  Viscount  Peel  was  first  with  well-flowfred 
planU,  «nd  Mr.  E.  T.  Leeds  Smith  was  second.  F.  r  a  specimen  plant  in 
flower  Mr.  G.  J.  Gribble,  Bigglpswsde.  was  first  with  a  fair  specimen  of 
^u^myillea  glabra.  Mr.  G.  Redmas  took  second  place  with  a 
Slephanotis,  and  Mr.  G.  Claydon  waa  thiid  with  Allamanda  Hendersonl. 
Tbe  tent  for  cut  flowers  was  quite  full,  and  the  display  of  Rosea  was 
rxeeedingly  fine  for  the  sesson.  In  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  not 
Jess  than  thirty  varieties,  Messrs.  Perkins  k  Sons,  Co?en:ry,  led  off  with 
a  stand  particularly  rich  in  dark  colours.  The  best  blooms  were  Horace 
Vernet,  Duke  of  Welliogton.  Hsrrison  Weir,  Duke  of  Connaught, 
Madame  J.  Comiet,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Duke  of  Teck,  A.  K.  Willisms, 
and  Jean  Soupert.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  were  second,  and 
Mesars.  G.  &  \V.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough,  third.  The  Tea  Roses  \*ere 
very  refieshing.  For  eighteen  trusses,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties, 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  were  first  with  a  good  box.  Messrs  Perkins 
and  Sons,  Coventry,  were  second  with  smaller  flowers,  and  Mr.  J.hn 
Mattock,  Oxford,  third. 

For  tw^ntv-four  spik-*  of  Gladioli  Messri>.  Ilsrkrrs*  &  Snrji  were 
first ;  Mr.  C.  T.  Bright,  Cambridge,  second  ;  and  Messrs.  A.  W.  Young 
and  Co^  Stevenage,  third.  There  were  only  two  competitors  in  the  clus^ 
for  twenty-four  bunches  of  herbaceous  flowers,  but  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Bona  were  well  ahead.  The  best  were  Phlox  Josephine  Gerbaut.  Lilinms 
Unctfolium,  and  L  rubrum,  L.  tigrlnum,  Scabiosa  caucasica.  Carnation 
Misa  Audrey  Campbell,  and  Monibretia  crocosmse flora.  Messrs.  A  W. 
Yoang  k  Co.  were  second. 

The  Dahlias  wi-re  dec'derily  below  the  averaee.  In  the  class  for 
twenty-four  Show  and  Fancy  varieties  Messrs.  Harkness  k  Sons  were 
the  only  exhibitors,  with  a  moderate  ktand,  which  was  awarded  second 
^^^'  ^^^  twelve  blooms,  di&ttncr,  Mr.  R  Burgin  was  firat  with  a  strong 
exhibit.  The  best  blooms  were  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Goldfinder.  Prince  of 
Danraark,  Maud  Fellowes,  and  R.  T.  Rawlings.  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Sons  were  second,  and  Mr.  T.  Lotkfe  third.  For  twelve  bunches  of 
Cactus  Dahlias  Mr.  C.  J,  Bright,  C-mbridge,  was  first  with  a  clean 
exhibir.  The  chief  varieties  nore  Britannia,  SUrfi^h,  Fusilier,  Casilda, 
Mary  Service,  and  R«>gu]us.  Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford,  was  second 
with  good  bunches  not  so  well  displsyed.  The  Pompon  classes  weie  not 
so  well  pstronised  ;  Mr.  C.  T.  Bright  was  placed  first  with  a  Iresh  even 
exhibit,  Messrs.  Harkness  k  Sons  lol.owing. 

Ihe  fruit  classes  were  well  filled,  end  the  quality  was  good.  Th^re 
we  three  con petitors  for  the  collection  of  eight  varieties  of  Iruif,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Empson  winning  the  blue  ribbon  handsomely  with  good  Madrek field 
Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexsndria  Grapes,  Brunswick  Fig«,  Williams'  Hon 
Cbr&tien  Pears.  Best  of  All  Melon,  Kirke*s  Plum.  Royal  George  Peaches, 
and  Pineapple  Nectarines.  Mr.  R.  Carter,  gardener  to  Capt.  Duneon>br| 
Waresley  Park,  was  second  with  good  Jargonelle  Pears.  Jefferson  Plumn, 
Noblease  Peaches,  and  Muscat  Grapes.  Afr,  G.  J.  Gribble  was  third. 
There  mere  again  three  competitors  in  the  class  lor  six  varieties. 
Mr.  R  A.  Cochrane,  St.  Neots,  was  first  with  grand  Grapes,  good  Melon, 
and  Peaches.  Mr.  T.  Lockie  was  second,  staging  good  dishes  of  Rivers' 
Orange  Nectarine  and  Jefferson  Plum  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Claydon  third.  The 
Committee  shonld  insist  on  exhibitora  labelling  their  fruit ;  half  the 
diahea  in  the  tent  lacked  this  necessary  finish  to  the  exhibits. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Gribble  wassgainin  front  for  two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapea,  with  rather  small  but  well  finished  bunches.  Mr.  J.  M.  Fowler, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Oaborne.  Biegles«ade,  mu»thave  been  u  cloe  second, 
and  Mr.  Chas.  Mooie  third.  The  competition  for  any  oiher  variety  black 
Grapes  was  keen.  Mr.  T.  Stone,  gardener  to  U.  A.  Cochran-.  Esq.,  Sl 
Neota,  was  first  with  BIsck  Alicante,  Mr.  J.  Empson  following  with  the 
same  variety,  and  Mr.  C.  Forbes  ih  id.  Mr  W.  J.  Empson  was  fir>i  for  a  pair 
of  Mn«cat « f  Alexandria,  with  well  cJoured  bunche?,  and  Mr.  C.  Forbes 
was  second.  For  any  other  variety  nhite  Grspes,  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson  waa 
first  with  superb  Foster**  Seedling.  Mr.  S.  Cranfield,  gardener  to 
C.  E.  Foster.  E*q.,  Cuml»ri<lgc,  »»uh  second  with  the  same  vnnetr,  and 
Mr.  W.  Cairns  third  \«ith  Buckland  S«tee  water. 

For  six  dishes  of  Apples  Mr.  G.  J.  Gribble  was  placed  first  nith  Lndy 


Sudeley,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Irish  Peach,  and  Lord  Groivcsor« 
Mr.  R.  Carter  was  second  with  Kiod  examples  of  Stirling  Castle,  Irish 
Peach,  and  Kerry  Pippin ;  and  Mr.  S.  Cranfield  third. 

The  class  for  a  colltctiou  of  ten  varietiea  of  vegetables  brought  out  a 
strong  array  of  exhibits.  Mr.  T.  liockie  proved  the  victor  with  good 
examples  of  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Lyon  Leeks,  Ideal  Potatoes,  and  New 
Intermediate  Carrots.  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson  was  second  with  good  Ne  Plua 
Ultra  Onions,  TJp-to-Date  Potatoes,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers^  and- 
Royal  Windsor  Cucumbers;  and  Mr.  W.  Emerton,  Buckingham,  was 
third.  Potatoes  are  always  a  great  feature  here.  For  a  collection  of  six 
varieties  Mr.  T.  Clarke,  Huntingdon,  wa^  ffrht  with  splendid  samples  of 
Duke  of  York,  I^rd  Tennyson.  Peerless  Rose,  Conquest,  Matchless,  and 
Lily  Langtry.  Mr.  R.  Carter  followed  with  a  clean  collection,  and  Mr. 
W.  Whyhrow,  Foxton,  third.  The  Tomato  class  waa  well  filled.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Kmpson  led  off  with  a  grand  dozetf  of  Polegate  ;  Mr.  R.  Brown, 
Somersham,  was  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Carter  third. 

NATIONAL  DAHLLA.— Septembeb  IST  AND  25D. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  the  National  Dahlia  Society  held  its  annual 
Eihibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  whole  of  the  northern  transept 
bt  ing  devoted  to  the  flowers.  Generally  speaking  the  quality  was  well 
up  to  the  average,  and  when  the  season  is  taken  into  consideration  the^ 
display  was  characterised  by  great  excellence.  Almost  all  the  classes  in 
each  section  were  keenly  contested,  end  in  some  rases  the  competition  was 
particularly  keen.  For  example,  in  theclsss  for  twenty  •four  Cactus  Dahlias 
in  distinct  varieties  there  were  nine  stanza,  all  of  which  showed  considerable' 
merit;  while' in  many  classes  there  were  four  and  five  competitors. 
Opinions  were  divided  as  to  which  section  wss  the  best,  but  the  majority 
was  in  favour  ot  the  Cactus  varieties,  vihich  were  characterised  by  being 
of  the  very  beat  type ;  few  old  varieties  were  staged.  The  colciurs  were 
well  developed,  and  the  number  of  flowers  was  large.  The  Show  and 
Fancy  flowers  in  the  nurserymen's  section  were  excellent^  as  were  most 
of  the  Pompons. 

In  the  amateurs*  section  the  chief  features  were  the  Show,  Fancy,  and 
Cactus  classes,  in  each  of  which  there  were  many  blooms  of  splendid 
quality.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  classes  for  Pompons  and  singles 
many  ot  the  varieties  is  ere  not  named  at  all,  and  others  were  wrongly 
designated.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson* 
was  particularly  remiss  in  this  respect,  as  he  should  be  the  first  to  uphold 
the  educational  standard  of  the  Exhibition.  There  did  not  appear  to  bo 
a  \9ty  great  number  of  people  enterirg  the  Palace  on  Friday.  The 
arrangements  were  well  csrried  our,  but  the  judging  was  not  started 
until  quite  half  an  hour  after  the  advertised  time.  The  presence  of  the 
late  Mr.  T.  W.  GIrdlestone  was  ssdly  missed  at  this  gatnering  and  wo 
heard  many  cxpreasions  of  profound  regret  that  he  shonld  hav^  been 
called  to  rest. 

NnBS£BTHE3(*S  CLASSES. 

There  iiere  four  competitors  In  the  class  for  siaty  distinct  Show  and 
Fancy  Dahlias,  and  some  flowers  of  great  excellei.ce  were  represented^ 
Mr.  John  Walkr  r,  Thame,  Oxob,  secured  the  premier  position  with  so 
even,  welt  arranged  stsnd.    The  varieties  Included  Goldsmith,  Chieftain, 
Dr.  Keyn«s,  Mr.  Glasscock,  John  Walker,  Purple  Prince,    Colonist, 
T.  W.  Giidleitone,  Majeatic,  Harry  Keith,  John  Hickling,  Joseph  Ashby,. 
Mrs.  Every,  Imperial,  Mrs.  Langtij,  Wm.  Rawlinga,  Comte  de  Saux, 
Emin  Panha,  Harrison  Weir,  S.  Mortimer  (selt),  Sydney    Humphries, 
Florence  Tranter,  Geo.  Bawlings,  Miss  Csnnell,  Duke  of  rife.  Hercules, 
Rev.   J.  Gooday,   Mrs.  Saunders,  Jaa.  Cooker,  Virginale,   Rossmcnd^ 
S.  Mortimer,  Rebecca  (self).  Maud  Fellowes,  J.  T.  West,  Wm.  Powell, 
T.  S   Waie,  Earl  of  Ravens  worth,   Disdem,  Shottesham  Hero,  J.   C. 
Vaughao,  Victor,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Jas.  Vick,  Alrr.  Gladstone,  John 
Bennett,  Mrr.  Jeflord,  Duchess  of  York.  Golden  Gem,  E.  Boston.  Mrr.. 
Harris.  Geo.  Dickson,  Flag  of  Truce,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mrs.  Morgan, 
Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wynohsm,  David  Johnstone,  Frank  Pearce,  Comedian, 
and  Vice-President.    The  colour  in  almost  every  case  was  exceptionally 
pure  and  bright.    Mr.  M.  V.  Scale,  Sevenoaks,  was  accorded  the  second 
position  with  blooms  that  lacked  the  size  and  brightness  of  Mr.  Walker's.. 
A  few  of  the  mo»t  attractive  were  Frank  Pearce  (self),  Mrs.  W.  Slack, 
Mrs.  Darid  Saunders,  Maud  Fellowes.  William  Rawlingi,  Peacock,  Wm. 
Powell,   Mrs.  Gladstone,  John  Walker,  and    Miss  Cannell.      Mr.  M* 
Campbell,  High  Blantyre,  was  placed  third  wi(h  larger  flowers  that  lacked 
solidity.    Mr.  8.  Mortimer  was  fourth  with  a  somewhat  uneven  stand,  in 
which  were  several  refined  flowers. 

Mr.  John  Walker  maintained  the  front  position  in  the  class  for 
forty*eight  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias,  distinct :  and  again  ahowed  a 
splendid  stand,  containing  some  superb  flowers.  The  varieties  were  Miss 
Cannell,  Majestic,  Buttercup,  Colonist,  Henry  Keith,  Emin  Pasha,  Mrs, 
Morgan,  Chieftain,  Mrs.  W.  Slsck,  W.  Glasscock,  J.  T.  West,  Champion 
Rollo,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Mrs.  Every,  Imperial,  Sydney  Humphries, 
Jas.  Vick.  Goldsmith,  Wm.  Rawlings,  John  Walker,  Edmund  Boston, 
John  Hickling.  Diartem,  Dr.  Keyt  es,  Purple  Prince,  Prince  of  Denmark, 
Wm.  Powell,  Jas.  Cocker,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Duchess  of  York,  Flo  Tranter, 
Rev.  J.  Gooday,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Victor,  Mabel  Stanton,  Mrs.  Harrir, 
Mrs.  Ji'flford,  Arthur  Rawlings,  Comedian,  Muriel  Hcbbs,  John  Wyatt, 
Matthew  Campbell,  Duke  ot  Fife,  Julia  Wyatt,  David  Johnson,  Maud 
Fellows,  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  R.  T.  Rswiings.  Mr.  M.  V.  Scale  occupied 
the  second  position  with  an  attractive  stand.  The  colours  were  well 
blended.  Some  of  the  most  conspicuous  i»  ere  Eclipse,  Crimson  King,. 
Watchman,  Prince  of  Denmark,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Goldflnder,  Dr.  Keynes^ 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  Mre.  Charles  Noycs,  and  Mabel  Stanton.  Mr.  S.  Mortimes 
was  placed  third. 

Mr.  W.  Trescder,  C  jrdiff,  showed  msgnificently  in  the  class  for  thirty. 
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fix  Show  and  Fancy,  diitinct^  and  receired  the  premier  award.  The 
stand,  asa  whole,  waa  perhaps  a  trifle  dark  in  colour,  bnt  the  flowers 
were  of  sach  high  order  that  any  slight  defect  was  overshadowed  by 
general  excellence.  The  varieties  comprised  Mrs.  Morgan,  Mrs.  T. 
Foreman,  Sonliirht.  Kev.  J.  Gooday,  Goldfinder,  Colonist,  Dante,  Dr. 
Keynef,  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  John  Hickling,  Arthur  Ocook,  Henry  Walton. 
M.  Campbell,  Victor.  Mrs.  R.  McKenzie,  Mrs.  Dodds.  Goldsmith,  Frank 
Pearce,  Buffalo  Bill,  Mrs.  Kendall,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm.  Pleasance,  Emin 
raaha.  Duchess  of  York.  J.  T.  West,  Watchman,  Prince  of  Denmark. 
Wm.  Powell,  Julia  Wyatt,  Duke  of  Fife,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Eclipse,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  Sunbeam,  and  Willie  Garrett.  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  King's 
Langley.  Chippenham,  was  second  with  smaller  refined  flowers:  and 
Messrs,  Kejnes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  third. 

Mr.  G.  Humphries  went  ahead  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Show  and 
Fancy  varieties,  distinct.  The  blooms  were  in  several  cases  rather 
smaU,  but  fresh,  clean,  and  bright  in  colour.  There  were  examples  of 
Goldsmith,  Geo.  Gordon,  Mrs.  W.  Slack.  Wm.  Rawlings,  Eari  of  Ravens- 
worth,  J.  T.  'West,  two  seedlings.  Arthur  RawHngs,  Dr.  Keynes,  Victor, 
Hercules,  Mr.  D.  Saunders,  Mrs.  J.  Downie,  Mr^.  Every,  Sunset. 
Sunbeam,  Frank  Pearce.  Maud  Fellowes,  Seedling,  John  Hickling, 
Goldsmith  (self),  Flsg  of  Truce,  and  James  Stephen*.  No  second  prize 
was  awarded,  and  the  third  went  to  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co., 
oalisbnry. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames,  annexed  the  first  prize  in  the 
class  fov  twelve  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias,  distinct,  with  an  even  but  nome- 
what  dull  stand.  The  varieties  were  Crimson  King,  George  Rawlings, 
Mrs.  Saunders  James  Cocker,  Purple  Prince.  Harrison  Weir,  Diadem, 
Miss  Canncll,  Sunbeam,  Willie  Garrett,  J.  R.  Tranter,  and  Mrs.  J.  Downie. 
^t^'  •*»  '^"•"  *  ^*^'»  Crawley,  were  a  very  close  second  with  a  lighter 
•r  i-i*'  ?^™P";?»^.M"»»  !-%  Large  (self),  Dandy.  Mrs.  W.  Slack.  Duke 
Jf.  ^;f«.  John  Hickhng,  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndharo,  Daniel  Ccruish.  T.  W. 
Girdlestone  (seU),  Miss  Oannell.  Dr.  Keynes,  Ethel  Britton.  and  Hercules. 
Mr  J.  Stredwick,  St  LeonardsM)n-Sea,  was  third,  and  Mr.  M.  Baxter, 
Woking,  fourth. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Fancy  Dahlias,  distinrt,  Mr.  J.  Walker  added 
to  hia  laurels  by  annexing  the  premier  prize.  The  varieties  were  Emin 
Pasha  Duke  of  Albany,  Peacock;  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Comm,  Frank  Pearcp, 
Piutarch,  Hercnle^  S.  Mortimer,  John  Britton,  Matthew  Campbell,  Hero, 
and  Mrs.  J.  Downie.  It  was  a  superb  stand.  Mr.  M.  V.  Scale  was  second 
with  smaller  but  well  built  flowers ;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham. 
third.    There  were  four  competitors. 

Mr.  Jaa.  Stredwick  was  in  excellent  form  in  the  class  for  eighteen 
distinct  Cactus  Dahlias,  to  be  shown  in  bunches  of  six  blooms.  The 
varieties  included  Mayor  Tuppenny,  Uncle  Tom,  Eclipse,  The  Emperor, 
Britannia,  Secdlinff,  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  Viscount  Sherbrooke.  Mrs. 
banders,  Stella,  Night,  Mary  Service,  Magnificent,  Seedling,  Charles 
Ww)dbridge,  Keynes'  White,  Harmony,  an*^  W.  F.  Balding.  Messrr. 
J.  J5urrell  ft  Co,  Cambridge,  were  second,  but  they  were  n.t  showin? 
nearly  up  to  their  usual  standard.  Messrs.  Keynes,  'Williams  &  Co.  were 
third  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  fourth. 

For  twelve  distinct  Cactua  Dahlias  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  first  of  the  five 
exhibitors  with  a  striking  stand.  The  varieties  were  Lucius,  Britannia, 
Mary  Service,  Chas.  Woodbridge,  Alfred  Vasey,  Ebony,  Keynes'  White, 
Magnificent,  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  Mrs.  John  Qoddard.  Starfish,  and 
Kegulus.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was  placed  second  with  Fantasy,  Lady 
Pensance^  Mary  Service,  Britannia,  and  Harmony  as  his  best  varieties. 
Mr.  G.  Humphries  was  third,  and  Mr.  M.  Campbell  fourth. 

Mr.  M  Campbell  was  first  in  a  very  keen  contest  for  twentv-four 
eaotoa  Dahlias,  distinct,  shown  on  boards.  The  stand  was  even,  and  the 
flowers  were  very  fresh  and  bright.  The  varieties  comprised  Countess  of 
Lonsdale,  Ethel,  Night.  Britannia,  Cinderella,  Eileen  Palliser,  W.  Cuth- 
^ertoon.  Exquisite,  Araohne,  Msgoificent  Stella,  The  Clown,  Mrs.  John 
Goddard.  Lucius.  Starfish,  Kiynes*  White,  Harmony,  Cycle,  Ruby. 
Primrose  Dwne,  Firebrand,  Mrs.  K.  F«»ster,  and  two  others.  Mr.  M.  V. 
T  ,  ^  .x***  «>^*  Wooms  of  Lncius,  Britannia,  Lady  Penzance,  Starfish, 
Island  Queen,  Charles  Woodbridge,  Fantasy,  Cinderella,  and  Harmony, 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Stredwick  third.  There  wero  nine  competitors 
in  this  class. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  distinct  Pompons,  shown  in  bunches  of 
ten  Wooms,  there  were  four  competitors,  of  whom  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was 
V*®^°"'  ^*2J  *"  excellent  exhibit  The  varieties  comprised  Distinc- 
tion, Tommy  Keith,  Demon,  Sunny  Daybreak.  Doctor  Jim,  Donovsn, 
Bed  Indian,  Rosebud,  Hypatia,  Adrienne,  Snowfiake,  Douglas,  Lilian 
fcrnestHarpwr,  Rosalie,  Captain  Boyton,  Phoebe,  Emily  Hopper.  Nellie 
Broomhead,  Whisper,  Crimson  Gem,  Ganymede,  Nerissa,  and  Mary  Kirk. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  ft  Sons  were  a  most  creditable  second  with  excellent 
«ni&ples  of  Jessica,  Bed  Indian,  Donovan.  Mars,  Ernest  Harper, 
Adrienne,  Ernest  Harper.  Captain  Boyton,  and  Norah.  The  third 
position  was  assigned  to  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  k  Co. 

There  were  only  three  competitors  in  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of 
fompon^  each  baring  ten  blooms.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  k,  Co.  were  first 
With  a  singularly  charming  stand,  in  which  almost  all  the  blooms  repre- 
Muted  the  best  type  of  flower.  The  varieties  were  Bacchus.  George 
Brinckman,  Mabel,  Emily  Hopper,  Tommy  Keith,  Douglas,  Isabel, 
Kenssa,  Distinetion,  Mary  Kisk,  Eurydice,  and  Whisper.  Mr.  J.  Walker 
was  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Humphries  third. 

Two  oompetitors  only  came  forward  with  twentyfour  distinct  single 
Dachas,  each  variety  to  be  represented  by  a  bunch  of  ten  flowers.  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &S(ms  were  decidedly  first  with  a  stand  characterised  by  well 
blended  stagmg  of  finely  formed  and  richly  coloured  flowers.  The 
▼arieties  were  Naomi  Tighe,  Amos  Perry.  The  Bride,  Jack  Sheppard, 
Sonahme  (new),  Donna  Casilda,  Alba  perfeota,  Aurora,  Miss  Glasiooek, 


Polly  Eceles,  Formosa,  Leslie  Seale,  Sunbeam;  Violet  Forbes,  Demon, 
Tiimmy  Puck,  Miss  Gordon.  Loaisetie.  Syringa  (new)  Eric,  Miss  Roberts, 
Miss  Morlaod,  and  Columbine.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  received  the  second 
prise.  The  varieties  most  conspicuous  were  Naomi  Tighe,  Formosa, 
Eclipse,  Huntsman,  The  Bride,  Demon,  Polly  Eccles,  Aurora,  Besuty's 
Eje.  and  PhyUi*. 

Mr.  J.  Walker  was  apparently  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  single 
Dahliss,  distinct,  shown  in  bunches  of  ten  blooms,  and  received  the  first 
prize.  The  varieties  comprised  Naomi  Tighe,  Penelope,  The  Bride, 
Eclipse,  Donna  Oasilda,  Aurora,  Miss  Hensbaw,  Beauty's  Eye.  Victoria, 
Miss  Roberts,  Leslie  Seale,  and  Formoea. 

Amateurs'  Claires. 

There  were  four  entries  in  the  amateur  class  for  twenty>four  Show 
and  Fancy  varieties,  distinct ;  but  Mr.  F.  W.  FeUowes,Putteiidge  Grange, 
Luton,  was  adjudged  the  rictor  with  an  even  exhibit.  The  varieties  were : 
—Back  row  :  Chieftain,  Majestic,  Bella.  Norma,  T.  W.  Girdlestone  (self). 
Earl  of  Ravensworth,  Prince  Bismarck,  and  Mrs.  W.  Slack.  Middle 
row  :  Harrison  Weir,  Professor  Fawcett,  John  Walker,  Prince  Ranji, 
Dr.  Jim,  Willie  Garrett,  Kit,  and  John  Banner t.  Front  row  :  Jas.  Vick, 
Lilian  Slary,  Arthur  Rawlings.  Shotesham  Hero,  Prince  of  Denmark, 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  Duchess  of  York,  and  Mabel  Stanton.  Mr.  T.  Anstiss, 
Brill,  was  second.  Here  the  blooms  were  not  quite  so  even.  The  best 
flowers  were  Mrs.  Morgan,  Hercules,  Maud  Felluwes.  Colonist,  Kathleen, 
and  Mrs.  W.  Slack.  Mr.  R.  Burgin,  St.  Ncots,  wa^  tbird ;  and  Mr. 
W.  Mist,  Ightham,  fourth. 

There  were  three  entries  for  eighteen  bloomr,  distinct.  Mr.  T.  Jones, 
Ruabon,  N.  Wale«,  was  first  with  somewhat  coiirso  (1o«rers.  The  varieties 
were  Colonist,  Arthur  Ocock,  Jas.  Stephens.  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  «T.  T.  West,  John  Walker,  Frank  Pearcts  Duchess  of  Teck, 
Dorothy,  Dr.  Keynes,  Chieftain,  John  Bennotf,  Goldfinder,  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone, Reliance,  Warrior,  and  R.  T.  Rawlings.  Mr.  R.  C.  West,  gardener 
to  H.  J.  Wfgram,  Esq.,  Salisbury,  followed  with  good  blooms  of  Mrs. 
W.  Slack.  Duchess. of  Albany,  W.  Powell.  Goldsmith,  and  Peacock  ;  and 
Mr.  W,  Peters,  gardener  to  A.  C.  J.  Hare,  E^q.,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea, 
third. 

Six  exhibitora  stsged  for  the  twelve  vatietirs,  distinct.  Mr.  S.  Cooper, 
Chippenham,  was  first  with  a  strong  board.  His  varieties  were  Shirley 
Hiblwrd,  Duchess  of  Albany,  ReMCca,  Peacock,  Harry  Keith,  Victor, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  John  Walker,  Maud  Fellowes,  Colonist,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
and  Arthur  Rawlings.  Mr.  W.  Mist  was  second.  His  best  blooms  were 
Peacock,  Colonist,  R.  T.  itawlings,  and  Warrior  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Jefferies 
third.  There  was  a  poor  entry  tor  the  sia  varieties.  Mr.  A.  Starling, 
gardener  to  P.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Romford,  was  first,  staging  Champion 
Rollo,  J.  T.  West,  Majestic  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Arthur  Ocuck.  and  Maud 
Fellowes.  Mr,  G.  T.  Cronk,  Hansworth,  was  a  close  second  ;  and  Mr. 
A.  Taylor.  East  Finchley,  third. 

Five  boards  were  staged  in  the  class  for  twelve  Fancy  varieties.  Mr. 
R.  C.  West  was  ahead  with  a  good  board.  The  varieties  were  Dorothy, 
General  Grant,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Peacock, 
Goldsmith,  Comedian,  Mutt  Campbell,  Dszzler,  Mrs.  Downie,  Emin 
Pasha,  and  Mrs.  Sanders.  Mr.  F.  W.  Fellowes  followed  with  good  blooms'of 
Miss  Browning,  Hero,  and  Mr«.  J.  Downie,  and  Mr.  W.  Mist  third.  The 
competition  was  keen  for  six  blooms,  but  the  first  place  was  awarded  Mr. 
R.  Burgin.  Mr.  E.  Jefferies,  Langley  Burrell,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Thos. 
Jones  third. 

The  premier  Cactus  clsss  for  twelve  varieties,  distinct,  in  bunches^ 
brought  three  competitors.  Mr.  R.  Keeble.  gardi^ner  to  F.  W.  Sharp,  Esq.. 
Twyford,  waa  an  easy  wiuner  for  first  posiiion,  the  varieties  being  clean 
and  well  atai^ed.  There  were  Viscountess  Sherbrooke,  Chas.  Woodbridge, 
Britannia.  Stella,  Mary  Service,  Lucius,  Lady  Penzance,  Alfred  Vaaey, 
Keynes'  White,  Countess  of  Lonsdale.  Fantasy,  and  Magnificent.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Hudson,  Acton,  was  second  with  smaller  flowers,  his  best  bunches 
were  Maffnifioent,  Starfish.  Aracbne,  Chas.  Woodbridge,  and  Chancellor, 
and  Mr.  W.  Mist  was  third. 

In  the  class  for  nine  sprays,  three  blooms  eaoh.  Here  Mr.  H.  A. 
Needs.  Horsell,  Woking,  was  first  with  a  beautiful  exhibit ;  the  varieties 
were  Keynes'  White,  (has.  Woodbridge,  Mary  Service,  Ranji,  Starfish, 
Lady  Penzance,  Island  Queen,  Alfred  Vasey,  and  Cinderella.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Handcock.  Kingsworth,  Ashford,  was  placed  second  with  good  blooms, 
staged  without  foliage  ;  the  best  sprays  were  Magnificent,  Fusilier,  Chas. 
Woodbridge,  and  Night.    Mr.  L.  MoKenna  waa  third. 

For  six  sprays,  three  blooms  each,  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  Berkhampsted, 
led  oflT  with  well  displayed  bunches  of  Magnificent,  Ctias.  Woodbric|ge, 
Britannia,  Night,  Mary  Services  and  Starfish,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Bryant, 
Salisbury,  was  second.  For  six  bunches  of  six  blooms  each,  Mr.  R.  Keeble 
was  first  with  a  splendid  exhibit.  The  varieties  were  Beatrice.  Stella, 
Cycle,  The  Clown,  Miry  Service,  and  Lucius.  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson  was 
second  with  good  bunches  of  Magnificent.  Night,  Mary  Service^  and 
Regulus,  and  Mr.  L.  McKenna  third.  There  were  only  two  competitors 
in  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons,  six  blooms  each.  Mr,  J.  F. 
Hudson  was  first  with  White  Britton,  Emily  Hopper,  Grace,  Bacchus, 
Lilian,  Tommy  Keith,  and  Hypatia,  all  in  good  form.  Mr.  W.  Peters 
followed  with  good  trusses  of  Elegant,  Nellie  Broomhead.  Captain 
Boyton,  and  Katie  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Sutton,  was  third  with  coarser 
flowers. 

Mr.  R.  Burgin  was  first  in  the  daas  for  six  sprays  of  six  blooms  each, 
G(  a  Brinkman,  Mars,  and  Tommy  Keith  were  the  best  bucches.  Th^ 
winner  of  the  second  prize  was  Mr.  W.  Mist,  with  good  bunches  of  George 
Brinkman,  Phoebe,  Tommy  Keith,  and  Keats.  Mr.  E.  Jefferies  was  tbira. 
The  single  varieties  were  not  a  great  feature.  In  the  class  for  six 
varietieiy  in  bonehea  of  ten,  Mir.  J.  F.  Hudson  was  first,  hot.  sad  to  relate^ 
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none  of  his  exhibiti  was  named.    Mr.  W.  Mlat  was  second  with  bright 
clean  sprajs  of,  again  without  labels,  and  Mr.  C.  Osman  third. 

Mr.  Ed.  Mawlej  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six  spniys  of  six  blooms 
each,  and  was  awarded  first  prize  for  a  bright  even  display.  The  Tsrieties 
were  Beauty's  Eye,  Polly  Eccles,  Miss  Roberts,  Victoria.  Demon,  and 
Northern  Star.  In  the  novices'  classes  some  really  g<iod  stands  were 
ataged.  Por  six  blooms.  Show  or  Fancy  varieties,  Mr.  T.  Jooes  was  plsced 
first  with  a  fine  stand.  The  varieties  were  Colonist,  J  as.  Stephens, 
BtuxQBdy,  Duchess  of  York,  Arthur  Ocock,  and  John  Walker,  followed 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Joy,  Romford,  with  smaller  though  neat  flowers.  There 
were  seven  competitors  who  tried  their  prentice  hands  at  the  class  for 
six  bnncbes  of  Cactus,  three  blooms  aaoh.  The  first  position  was  taken 
by  Mr.  W.  £.  Reeve,  Wokin/,  with  a  beautiful  exhibit.  The  varieties 
were  Chas.  Wood  bridge,  Kejnes'  White,  Mary  Service,  Island  Queen, 
Starftah,  and  Conntess  of  Gosford.  Mr.  W.  Peters  was  a  good  second, 
but  the  flowers  were  not  so  well  arranged  as  they  might  have  been,  end 
Mr.  H.  L.  Broneson,  Sidcup,  was  third.  < 

Open  Classes. 

The  bouquets  in  the  open  classes  were  excellent,  the  first  prize  falling 
to  Mr-  Wm.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  for  a  beautiful  exhibit ;  Mr.  M.  V.  Scale, 
SeTenoaks,  following  with  a  heavier  arrangement.  The  floral  devices 
were  also  much  admired.  Mr.  W.  Treseder  was  again  to  the  front  with 
an  enormous  harp  made  of  red  and  white  Cactus  Dahlias  with  appropriate 
fidiaS^  Mr.  Seale  was  second  with  an  upright  cross  of  white  Pompons, 
with,  a  beantitul  base  of  Cactus  varieties  of  the  same  colour.  The 
eom-petition  for  three  vases  of  Csctns  Dahliss  was  keen.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  Beechy  Lees,  Sevcnoaks,  for  a  well 
•rrAaged  plan.  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson  was  second  ;  and  >lr.  H.  A.  Needs 
third.  For  a  single  vase  of  twelve  Cactus  blooms  Mr.  Ed.  Mawley  was 
first  ia  a  strong  competition,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  following,  and  Mr.  Hudson 
brought  up  the  rear.  For  a  single  rase  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson  secured  the 
flrat  prize  with  a  pretty  arrangement  in  yellow  and  white,  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  R  Edwards,  while  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram  was  third. 

There  were  five  sunds  of  six  dark  Dahlias,  one  variety.  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale  securing  premier  award  with  Prince  of  Denmark  in  good  form. 
Mr.  J.  Walker  was  an  excellent  second  with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr. 
S.  Mortimer  third  with  Victor.  Mr.  J.  Walker  went  ahead  in  the  class 
fi>r  six  blooms  of  any  light  Dahlia,  not  yellow,  with  Mrs.  Glad>tone,  in 
aaperb  condition.  Mr.  R.  C.  West,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Wigiam,  Eaq , 
Salisbary,  with  the  same  variety,  wsa  second ;  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was 
third  with  Florence  Tranter.  There  were  eight  stands  in  the  class  for 
six  blooms  of  any  yellow  variety,  Mr.  J.  Walker  being  first  with  Wm. 
Powell,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  k,  Sons  second  with  Mabel  Sunton,  and  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer  tbhrd  with  R.  T.  Bawlings. 

For  six  blooms  of  any  red  or  crimson  Dahlia  Mr.  R.  C.  West  was 
first  with  grand  blooms  of  Duke  of  Fife,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  second  with 
Arthur  Rawlings,  and  Messrs  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  third  with  Warrior. 
There  were  four  exhibitors.  Five  growers  brought  six  white  Dahlias, 
one  variety,  of  whom  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  placed  first  with  John  Walk«r 
m  perfect  form.  Mr.  S.  Mprtimer  was  second,  &nd  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  third, 
eadi  with  the  same  variety.  For  six  blooms  of  any  one  Dahlia.of  any 
eoloor  other  than  those  specified,  there  were  five  sUnds.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale 
was  first  with  Dnchess  of  York,  Mr.  8.  Mortimer  second  with  Sunbeam, 
and  Mr.  J.  Walker  third  with  Chieftain. 

Of  any  tipped  Dahlia  there  were  four  stands,  each  of  six  blooms.  Mr. 
J.  Walker  was  first  with  Miss  Browning,  in  splendid  condition ;  Mr. 
S^  Mortimer  second  with  Peacock ;  and  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  third  wuh 
Mra,  Saundera  For  six  blooms  of  any.  striped  Dahlia,  one  variety,  Mr. 
J.  Walker  waa  mun  first  with  Prince  Henry  ;  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  second 
with  Mra.  John  Downie  ;  and  Mr.  Thoa  Anstiss,  Brill,  Bucks,  third  with 
Goldsmith.  For  six  blooms  of  any  edged  Dahlia  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  first 
with  Miss  Cannell ;  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  second  with  T.  J.  Saltmarsh  ;  and 
Mr.  B.  C.  West  third  with  Florence  Tranter. 

Ceetipioatbd  Varieties. 

Augustus  Rare  (J.  StredwickX— Orange  red,  edged  crimson  ;  a  good 
petal,  of  true  type. 

Ei9ie  (J.  Burrell  k  Co.).— Yellow  at  the  base  of  petals,  heavily  suffused 
with  mauve  ;  a  good  flower. 

Emperor  (Keynes.  Williams  &  Co.).— A  red  with  purple  tips. 

Flame  (J.  Cheal  k  Sons).— A  single  variety  ;  orange,  striped  and 
splashed  with  crimson. 

^*rto  (Miss  Qirdlest3ne).^A  single,  with  ereamy   ground,  edged 
bright  red. 

Green's  White  (J.  Green).— A  grand  white  Cactus  variety  with  the 
Ime  claw-like  petal  of  great  depth  ;  a  pure  white,  with  good  stems. 

Jtmovatian  (Keynes,  Williams  k  Co.).— After  the  style  of  Arachne. 
with  a  reddt'r  base. 

Major  Wettan  (J.  Stredwick).— Deep  red,  good  type  of  petal. 
Mayf  r  Tuppenny  (J.  Stredwick).— Outer  petals  deep  apricot,  with  yellow 
centre;  of  true  form. 

Mrs.  y.  J,  Crowe  (Keynes,  WUliams  k  Co.).  — A  light  yellow  of 
good  shape. 

Mrs.  Sanders  (J.  Stredwiok).— Bright  yellow  ;  true  Cactus  type. 
Uncle  Tom  (J.  Stredwick>.-»A  deep  maroon,  of  good  form. 
WUliam  Trtteder  (W.  Tk-eseder).— A  whi.e  with  a  suffusion  of  pink  ; 
good  petals.  ^ 

Zephyr  (J.  Green).— De^p  rosy  pink,  true  petal,  of  excellent  form. 

NoK- Competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  John  Green  (Hobbieo,  Ltd.),  Norfolk  Nurser.es,  Dereham,  sUged 
a  beautiful  display  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  chief  of  which  were  Red  Rover,  a 
grand  red  variety  of  the  true  type,  the  colour  a  good  bright  red,  the 


blooms  being  simply  enormous  ;  Green's  White,  a  splendid  white  Cactaa 
of  the  true  type,  the  petala  are  well  formed,  and  the  blooms  deep  and 
pare  in  colour,  oertainly  the  best  white  Cacius  to  date.  Other  good 
varieties  were  Vixen,  Golden  Plover,  Dr.  Nansen,  Zephyr,  Clio,  and 
Erasmus. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  k  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood,  staged 
an  extensive  exhibit  of  Cactus,  Show,  and  Pompon  Dahlias,  arranged  in 
a  large  bank  of  hardy  fiowers.  The  chief  Dahlias  were  Chas.  Wood- 
bridge,  Mary  Service,  Beatrice,  Starfikh,  Fnsilier,  lona,  Fantasy,  Mrs.. 
W.  Noble,  and  Mrs.  A.  Peart  in  the  Cactus  ;  while  the  Pompons  were 
represented  by  a  collection  of  all  the  most  popular  sorta 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  k  Sons)  Forest  Hill,  suged  a  collection  of  Dahlias  of 
the  Cactus  and  Pompon  sections,  .garden  Roses  in  variety,  with  hardy 
flowers  and  Cannas.  The  same  firm  also  staged  a  collection  of  Caladiums, 
hardy  ornamental  fcliage  plants,  and  Ivies. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Tottenliam,  contributed  an  enormous 
exhibit  of  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias  well  arranged  with  Grasses  and 
foliage  in  the  former  section ;  Mrs.  Turner,  Fusilier,  Ruby,  Magni- 
ficent, Night,  Ebony,  Captain  Broad,  Standard  Bearer,  Britannia, 
Arachne^  Capstan,  and  Wm.  Cuthbertson  were  well  shown.  The 
Pompons  were  in  great  variety,  and  included  such  popular  varieties  aa 
Darkness,  Gertie  Fussel,  Fairy  Tales,  Leila,  Tommy  Keith,  Mars,  and 
Little  Sweetheart. 

From  the  Home  for  Flowers  Messra  H.  Cannell  k  Sons,  Swanley, 
brought  a  fine  collection  of  Cactus  varieties,  beautifully  displayed  in 
Asparagus  and  Qypsophila  paniculate.  7  hose  most  noteworthy  were 
Frank  Woodgate,  Oporto  Tait,  Mr.  E.  Cannell,  Britannia,  The  Ciofin, 
Gipsy,  Mrs.  Scrase  Dickens,  Exquisite,  Norfolk  Hero,  King  of  Slam,.. 
Radiance,  Ruby,  and  Austin  Cannell.. 

THE   NATIONAL   DAHLIA   SOCIETY'S   CERTIFICATES. 

As  vour  reporters  found  at' the  Crystal  Palace  last  Friday,  the  present 
method  of  making  awards  to  seedling  Dahlias  in  such  large  numbers  left 
something  to  be  desired,  as  for  a  long  time  after  the  Awards  were  made  no 
indication  was  given  as  to  which  seedlinga  had  been  recognised.  I 
suggested  to  Mr.  Mawley  later  that  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work 
of  Uie  Press  and  interest  others,  were  the  Committee  making  the  awarda  ' 
to  instruct  the  Secretary  to  place  a  small  card  on  which  was  printed 
**  certificate  of  merit,"  on  all  flowers  getting  such  awards  as  soon  aa  made. 
These  snudl  cards  could  be  taken  away  when  the  duly  prepared 
certificates  were  placed  to  the  respective  exhibits. 

In  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  in  the  voting,  I  waa 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  radical  amendment  is  needed  in  relation  to 
that  procesa  In  one  case,  out  of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  membera 
present  three  only  voted  for  a  certificate,  and  none  against  An  award 
should  only  be  made  when  carried  by  a  full  majority  of  those  present. 
In  another  case  seven  voted  for,  and  six  against ;  that  was  a  bare 
majority,  and  the  poor  quality  of  the  variety  may  well  be  understood 
when  six  members  voted  against  it.  Certainly  a  much  fuller  majority  ia 
essential.  There  are  too  many  members  of  the  trade  on  the  Committee, 
and  in  granting  certificates,  a  matter  of  trade  interest,  those  membera 
should  not  be  more  than  one*fourth  of  the  whole  bndy.— A.  D, 
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EABLT  GbAP£8. 
iCentinued  from  pugs  200.) 

As  the  shoots  begin  to  reach  the  glass  they  should  be  gently  eased 
down  to  the  trellis ;  stop  all  growths  one  leaf  beyond  the  bunch,  and 
also  remove  all  laterals  as  they  appear.  To  insure  a  good  crop  it  will 
be  necessary  when  in  bloom  to  brush  the  bunches  with  a  rabbit's  tail 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick  about  midday,  and  to  maintain  a  free 
circulation  of  air  in  the  house.  After  the  fruits  are  set  afford  a 
temperature  of  55°  to  60°  at  nighr,  60°  to  65°  by  day,  and  well  damp  the 
path  and  border  when  the  weather  is  bright.  Remove  all  surplua 
bunches,  attend  to  the  thiuning  and  the  ren  oving  of  laterals,  thus  causing 
the  berries  to  swell  more  vigorously.  In  tbmning  do  not  turn  tho 
bunches  about,  and  be  very  carnfol  nut  to  allow  the  points  ol  the  scissors 
to  touch  the  remaining  berries. 

At  this  stage  when  watering  sprinkle  some  artificial  manure  on  the 
borders,  so  that  it  may  be  washed  in,  and  also  aa  occasional  watering 
with  soot  water  will  benefit  the  Vines  during  the  swelling  of  the  fruit. 
Do  not  foroe  them  too  much  during  the  stoning  ;  it  is  far  better  to  have 
the  house  below  than  above  ita  temperature.  When  itoning  is  completed 
the  temp«raturo  may  be  again  increaied,  and  if  any  red  spider  be 
detected  dust  a  little  fioners  of  sulphur  on  the  affected  parts.  1  may  say 
in  my  experience  that  I  have  seen  an  early  vinery  completely  covered 
with  red  spider  by  neglecting  to  damp  the  house  sufficiently.  As  the 
berries  begin  to  show  colour  afford  a  temperature  of  75°  to  80°  by  night, 
80°  to  85°  by  day,  and  admit  a  little  more  air  by  day,  and  night  if  the 
weather  permit.  Look  over  the  bunches  occasionally  lor  decayed  berries, 
and  if  any  remove  thero,  or  they  will  cause  others  to  decay. 

As  the  bunches  are  gathered  it  is  advisable  to  syringe  the  foliage 
in  the  evenings  to  keep  all  pests  in  check,  but  in  doing  so  be  earetul 
not  to  wet  any  of  the  remaining  bunohea  and  always  use  warm  rain 
water.  After  the  fruit  is  gathered  adutit  plenty  ot  air  on  all  favourable 
occaaions,  keeping  a  gentle  heat  in  the  pipes  night  and  day  to  help  ripen 
the  wood  lor  the  following  season's  fruit.  Do  not  let  tha  borders  want 
for  water,  and  in  watering  a  little  lime  sprinkled  on  the  borders  and 
washed,  in  will  prove  beneficial.  The  two  following  varieties  are  very 
suitable  for  early  work—Blaek  Hamburgh,  a^d  Foster's  Seedling.^P*  B» 
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SENECIO   PULCHER. 

Ihc  GrounJ«eI>  or  SeDedoa  mrs  ft  verj  sxteniiva  family,  numbtrlog 
□oarly  1000  iprcica,  varj  variable  in  form  and  >iza  ;  lo  remarkable  ai« 
liin}' is  tbi)  respect  [hit  th^reisagradatlpiuigerroininiall  Beihj  annaali 
lo  tall  arboreicent  parenniKU.  The;  occur  Id  iljiost  enty  Utitudr,  but 
.3.T(i  piTlicDlirl;  abanJam  in  lemperaEe  regioni ;  rery  ilrong  in  Somhrrn' 
.Ardca,  not  leii  Uian  200  sprcirB  floding  a  liome  tbcrr,  and  the;  are  very 
ipl^ntiful  in  temperkla  South  America.  In  thii  country  ihey  are  repre- 
■ented  bj  isnral  rpecie>,  of  which  the  coannon  Grouodiel  (S.  Tul^rii) 
uod  the  Bag-weed  (S.  jieubseit)  are  p«rhapi  the  commoncBC ;  and  if  ma 
"ere  to  Judjetho  merit)  of  the  family  r*rd»coratiTe  niei  by  the  former 
^tnadard  ire  ihould  ceisv  to  entertain   anything  like  friendly   feellogi 


Fto.  44.— Semscio  fitlcher. 

toard*  them.  Happily,  howerer,  many  of  tbem  are  •xtremely  ihowy, 
both  bardy  and  tender  kind* ;  many  of  ttie  alpine  tpecie*  are  lery  pretly 
rock  piantB,  and  by  no  meani  common. 

Of  all  tbe  Introdueed  hardy  kind*  perbapi  the  subject  of  Ihete  remarks 
is  Ibe  ihowiait.  It  ia  a  rigoroui'|[roiring  perennial  with  large  Sethy  or 
•IiDOit  leathery  leani  of  a  deep  green  colour  and  ahiniof  ;  the  radical  or 
root  leavM  are  variouily  denlated  and  lobed,  while  thote  on  tbe  alam  are 
ragged  and  irregularly  cu(.  The  floirer  (teai*  are  from  2  lo  3  feet  high, 
very  atout,  freely  branching  at  the  top,  and  supporting  numeroui  flowers 
with  tbe  rayi  of  a  brilliant  purpli>b>crimson  colour,  and  the  disc  or  cenrru 
golden  yellow,  measuring  3  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  lasting  a 
consi'lerable  lime  in  beaaty.  It  flowers  during  the  late  antumn  monthr, 
when  it  it  of  upeoial  interest  and  very  welcome  ;  and  when  well  cullif  ated 
it  is  a  most  atCnutire  plant—indeed  so  effective  Is  II  that  there  ii  do 
plan*,  in  flower  with  tbe  same  colouration  cocnpanible  U>  it 

Senecio  pulcher  (Sg.  4t)  is  one  of  cbose  plants  which  may  readily  lie 
cnltirated  in  ordinary  borders  and  with  similar  treatment,  but  especially 
does  it  thriTe  in  rich  loamy  soil  in  a  damp  liluatioo,  at  It  enjoyi  plenty  of 
moisture  during  the  sammer  montbl.  Some  plants  lait  seaion  planted  in 
almost  a  swampy  plaoe  dsteloped  remarkably  and  flowered  Tery  freely  | 
in  fact,  a  connoUseur  of  such  plinu  stated  he  had  ntTer  seen  the  tpeciei 


in  fluer  condltiou.  3o'>ib  of  the  Sowcri  measuri  d  4^  tncbet  acraii,  and 
thu  rayi  were  propariioDatoly  broad,  whi^h  I  consider  wst  cnlirtly  due  to 
the  oircn  mi  lances  under  which  the  pUnlJi  were  grjwn.  At  regards  the 
pat  culture  al  tbt)  plant,  there  in  no  dilBculiy  in  tecurinf;  good  dowering 
pliDIi  by  that  trenlmcnl  in,  say,  6  or  6-iiich  poll,  usin;  at  iQil  good 
yellow  lasm,leaF  loi  .and  we.l-dicijed  cow  manure  with  some  wood  ashes 
and  ssnd,  or  in  lieu  of  the  asho s  fine  nodules  of  chsrcoal  ;  the  latter  ii  of 
decided  advantage  in  grjwing  the  plant.  Perfect  drainsge  it  alto  essential.  < 
and  an  abundance  of  moialure  during  tbe  gnwiaE  aeaton  ;  and  it  would 
be  advisable  to  plunge  iha  pots  in  some  material  tuch  aa  ipHntbopi  or 
ashci,  which  would  greatly  assist  lo  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moltr. — H. 


FBUIT  FOnCIKG. 

Vixat.—Eitls  Forced  in  Poli.—'E.iT  «fforiIing  a  supply  of  mw  rips 
Gnpit  in  Iste  March  or  early  in  April,  theie  are  in  some  respests  better 
than  planted  oat  Vinei,  which  are  not  alwaja  tatltfaotory.  In 
practice  it  it  tiierefore  fonnd  better  to  lecure  atout,  well-matured  eaaei, 
in  p->Is,  and  afier  crorp'^K  them  throw  the  Ylnet  away,  new  ones  being 
provided  annually  to  tike  their  place.  Tboae  for  starting  in  Norember 
nill  now  haie  ilia  wiod  bronn  and  hard,  the  buds  perfeeird,  asd  lb* 
foliage  sufficiently  malured.'if  not  off,  for  ihs  removal  of  [be  lalerati  and 
ihortening  the  canei  to  from  6  to  8  feet,  according  to  the  vigour,  (rellii  to 
be  occupied,  and  poaitian  of  iba  plnmp  bnJt.  Kt^ep  the  Tines  rather  dry 
at  the  riiolt  and  in  a  cool  airy  house. 

E:irliiat  Forced  /fDiue.  — Where  care  his  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
principal  fulisge  by  cleanly  culture,  and  a  jadicioua  e  neon  rage  menl  of 
ibe  laterals  after  lbs  fruit  was  cut  to  prevent  prema'are  rip«ning  of  the 
principal  lesvei.  the  esriy  forced  Vines  will  blw  be  in  a  condition  to  here 
the  islerali  leduci-d,  alin  the  bearing  shoots,  which  will  tend  to  induce 
rest  and  admit  of  early  Rial  pruning.  Thit  may  be  prrfonnrd  on  early 
fomd  Vinm  before  the  leaves  are  all  duwn,  ni  the  wood  being  bmwn  and 
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conditiijna  favour  growth. 

If  iha  Vines  are  in  gnod  condili  ,  ... 

large  enough  if  pruned  to  a  couple  of  buda  from  ibe  bate,  bat  when  tbey 
are  wekk  from  oier-croppiTig,  or  a  long  coores  of  fiHrcing.  Ihe  spur  shoot* 
mar  ba  left  a  little  longer  10  secure  larger  bunches.  When  iLis  method 
li  adopted,  shoola  ahould  tie  taken  from  at  near  the  base  as  possible, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  oarry  fruil,  but  be  stopped  at  the  sixth  leaf,  the 
literals  to  one,  and  aubaequeaily  as  produced.  Sach  (hoots  are  tan  to 
form  good  buds,  at  the  extra  foliage  lendi  to  tnTigorate  the  Vines,  asd 
support  the  fruit  on  the  other  thoot,  which  can  be  cnt  away  when  lb* 
fruit  is  removed  in  faiour  of  that  retained  for  fruiting  the  fuilowing 
teaion.  The  altrmste  system  of  fruiting  requires  the  thoots  being  kept 
'nider  apart  for  deTelopment  and  exposure  to  light  and  air. 

If  the  Vines  are  grown  on  Ihe  exieniion  syaiem.  It  will  be  necrsitry  to 
cnt  to  plump  buda  on  firm  ripe  wood,  being  guided  by  the  apses  at 
command,  for  there  must  not  lie  orercrowding.  It  it  important  that  Ihe 
house  be  thoroughly  claanied.  Any  weakly  Vines,  or  tboie  in  an  nnsatis- 
fsctory  state,  may  be  improved  by  removing  the  i  oil  down  lo  the  roots  ud 
substituting  fretn  lunm,  with  an  admixture  of  one-sixtb  old  mortar 
rubbish,  a  leoth  of  wood  aahei  or  charred  refute,  a  foitleih  of  cruahed 
bonet,  and  a  spiinkling  of  tome  approved  feriiliier.  Lift  any  roota  avail* 
able  for  the  purpote.  laying  them  upon  Ihe  freih  compost,  and  cover  abont 
3  inches  deep.  This  is  bi^st  done  belore  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  allow  Vines  when  at  rett  to  become  duit-dry  at  the  roots.  Comparstii* 
dryneaa  is  desirable,  yet  great  injury  is  dona  by  allowing  ihe  border  to 
become  dried  to  the  extent  of  crack'ng  and  teveil  ig  the  rootlets.  Where 
glati  lights  are  at  command,  they  should  be  emp'oyed  over  outdde 
borders  to  throw  off  heavy  rains.  In  some  ilseed  such  aids  are  not 
Bvailsble,  hence  a  covering  of  leaves  and  liner  after  cold  weather  ten 
in  to  prevent  the  toll  freesing,  which  U  an  atsjluttf  necessity  In  early 
forcinii.  hs«  to  content  ihe  grower. 

SiKBfiiiaa  Honsu.-'Widtruoa  Viltet  have  iha  fruit  ripe  or  ripeuing, 
and  will  need  a  free  circulation  of  air,  especially  in  the  early  part  of 
line  dayt,  at  the  night  dewi  are  heavy,  and  the  condensation  of  moiitiiTe 
on  the  berries  l^es  place  rapidly  indoors  if  the  aimosphare  rises  coa- 
aiderably  before  air  it  admitted.  A  little  air  canslanily  is  a  good  Ihtng, 
but  it  must  be  incrcaled  early  on  tine  morLincp.  and  a  free  circniatioo 
allowed  whenever  the  weather  it  favourable.  Jtoderate  air  moiiturt  is 
eisenlial  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage  and  the  aouod  kerping  of  the 
berries,  but  a  close  sUinantatmoiphere  toonoauies  thn  Grapes  to  spot  and 
deoay.  Tb*  lateralt  should  be  kept  from  interleriog  with  the  aemts  of 
light  and  air  lo  the  principal  leaves,  otberwite  a  good  spread  of  healthy 
foliage  over  black  Grapas  it  one  of  tbe  best  safeguards  agsintl  their  losing 
colour.  Whits  Grapes  also  do  not  became  brown  to  soon  when  not 
aipoted  to  the  direct  rays  of  Ihe  son  as  they  do  when  Ihe  foliage  it  thio. 
Wnare  ihe  Orapet  haTs  been  cnt  the  lateral*  may  b«  redooea,  also  tks 
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beariog  thoott  cut  back  to  two  or  tbree  lea^ei  abore  the  pruniog  bu(U. 
This  will  facilitate  cleansing  the  foliage  of  red  itpider  and  oth^r  petits, 
and  a^tibt  in  plunping  the  basal  buda  ad  well  at  the  ripeotog  of  the  wood 
bj  the  increased  amouDt  of  light. 

Late  Grapes, — ^Where  the  Vines  were  started  in  good  time  the  Grapes 
are  well  adranoed  in  ripening.  K<Hfp  the  laterals  well  thtnoed,  and 
therebj  admit  as  mocfa  air  as  possible  for  finishing  the  crops—not  by 
larse  redactions  at  a  time,  bat  bj  froqueot  pinchings.  Maintain  an  arti- 
ficial temperature  of  70^  to  75^  falling  5**  or  lO*'  daring  the  night, 
iacreaaing  to  80®  or  85®  by  day,  accompanied  with  a  circalation  of  air 
constantly,  and  free  under  faTonrable  atmospheric  conditions.  Where  the 
■Grapea  ore  only  beginning  to  colour  somewhat,  sharp  firing  will  be 
required  to  finish  tbem  properly  before  the  days  are  too  short  and  cold  to 
admit  of  free  Tentilation,  it  being  possible  to  do  more  in  the  next  month 
•or  six  week*'  time  than  in  twice  the  time  later  on.  With  the  Grapes  well 
adrancod  in  colouring  and  riprning  the  atmospheric  moistnre  shonid  be 
vedaesd.  Those  only  colouring  should  have  a  moderate  amount  of 
-atmospheric  moistare  to  assist  their  swelling,  not  neglecting  to  supply 
water  to  the  roots  as  required. 

Young  FtrMf— Those  that  hate  made  a  strong  growth  and  are  late  in 
ripening  should  be  assisted  with  fire  heat,  contioumg  it  until  the  wood  Is 
ripe,  aoeompanied  with  free  top  nnd  bottom  ventilation.  Discourage 
further  growth  by  the  remoral  of  the  laterals  as  they  appear,  and  with- 
hold water  from  the  roots,  only  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
too  dry  ;  and  if  the  Vines  have  the  run  of  outside  borders,  some  spare 
iighta  placed  over  the  border,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  wet,  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  roots.  If  the  autumn  be  dry  the  border  is  better 
exposed,  but  heavv  rains  thrown  off  will  be  beneficial  when  the  wood 
4loes  not  ripen  kindly. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Xtuhiooms.  —  After  the  rain  that  has  fallen  in  many  districts 
^lushrooms  will  lie  abundant,  though  not  of  so  much  value  as  they  wouid 
be  if  developed  a  little  later  iu  the  season.  Should  the  rainfall  be  heavy, 
and  the  weather  keep  dull  for  a  few  days,  the  probability  is  thst  the  crop, 
if  heavy,  will  be  of  short  duration,  and  in  any  csae  the  forming  of  beds, 
both  in  the  open  and  in  aheds  or  Mushroom  houses,  ought  to  commence 
at  once  with  a  view  to  having  a  late  autumn  supply. 

OpeH'Oir  Beds. — Only  ridge*shaped  beds  are  suitable  for  the  cpen  air, 
and  these  may  be  formed  of  any  convenient  length.  The  manure  should 
have  a  good  portion  of  abort  stained  straw  mixed  wiih  it,  throwing  on 
one  aide  the  ]•  ng  straw  only,  and  keeping  this  dry  so  as  to  have 
abundance  for  covering  the  b  ds  after  they  are  formed.  When  enough 
manure  has  been  collected  form  a  heap  to  Jerment,  which  it  will  do  in  a 
few  honra.  Thii  must  not  be  left  untonehed  long  enough  for  the  centre 
Co  attain  to  a  **  white  heat,"  but  every  day  and  occasionally  twice  in  a 
4l«y  it  should  be  turned  inside  out,  the  aim  being  to  dissipate  the  ranker 
cases  without  rendering  the  manure  worthless  for  heating  purposef. 
Ten  days  may  safely  be  expended  on  the  preparation  of  a  large  heap  of 
manare,  and  during  (hat  time  it  aboald  be  protected  from  heavy  rainf,  or^ 
if  dry  when  turned,  be  lightly  watered.  When  put  together  finslly  it 
ought  to  fisel  comfortably  hot,  be  just  moist  enough  to  bind,  and  smell 
eweet. 

Forming  and  Spawning. — Ridge^aped  beds  should  be  formed  on  a 
level,  bard  base  in  a  spot  sheltered  from  eoM  winds.  They  ought  to  be 
about  3  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  gradually  narrowed  to  about  9  inches, 
finishing  off  at  a  height  of  3  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  ndge.  The  manure 
ahonld  be  put  togetiier  in  layers,  made  as  firm  as  possible  with  the  bai-k 
•of  a  fork,  and  have  the  snrfaees  combed  down  neatly.  B  fore  the  heat 
^ecllnea  much  below  80®  insert  the  spawn,  ot  which  each  cake  should  not 
be  broken  up  into  about  eight  pieces.  Insert  these  firmly  and  flatly  in 
Che  bed  nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  the  manure,  at  intervals  of  about 
^  inches  apart  each  way,  spawning  the  ends  but  not  the  ridge.  Eresh, 
fine,  yellow  or  brown  loam  Is  suitable  for  casing  the  bed«,  and  if  this 
cannot  be  dag  from  immediately  below  the  turf  in  a  meadow,  substitute 
the  beat  garden  soil  procurable.  This  should  be  laid  on  from  2  inches 
to  3  inehes  in  thickness,  made  smooth,  firm,  and  level  Arrange  strawy 
litter  so  as  to  form  a  thatch  to  throw  off  heavy  rains.  Prepare  more 
manure  for  succesiional  beds. 

BesiOBaUe  Work.— Rains  having  fallen  heavily  and  generally,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  ihcre  has  been  enough  to  render  it  possible  to  complete  the 
work  of  cropping  for  the  winter.  Celery  planted  thus  late  will  not  attain 
to  a  great  size,  but  may  prove  use  nl  next  spring.  Leeks  shonid  be 
plantcia  thickly  and  deeply  in  holes  Just  large  enough  to  allow  the  stems 
CO  swell  to  a  good  size,  out  of  which  they  will  turn  ready  blanched. 
Plant  Cabbage  extensively.  If  old  stumps  have  been  saved,  these  will 
produce  large  quantities  of  small  hearts  and  greens,  especially  if  assisted 
by  having  nitrate  of  soda  lightly  sown  between  the  rows,  or  liquid  manure 
applied  Ireeiy.  Autumn  Cauliflowers  may  be  greatly  assisted  in  a  similar 
manner. 

It  ia  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  Borecole.  Dispose  the  plants  somewhat 
thickly  in  good  jground.  Turnips  should  be  sown  on  ground  newly 
eleaied  of  Potatoes.  If  they  fail  to  *'  bulb  "  properly,  and  are  not  wanted 
for  greens,  they  may  be  dug  in  for  manure.  Plants  already  up  should  be 
dusted  occasionally  with  soot  and  lime  as  a  preventive  of  insect  attacks. 
Thin  out  early  and  lightly  at  first.  Plants  given  good  room  are  the 
first  to  ibrm  serviceable  roots.  Transplant  Lettuce,  leaving  some 
nndistnrbed  to  heart-in  a  little  esrlier  in  the  autumn.  Treat  Endive 
similarly,  arranging  a  portion  of  the  plants  where  they  can  be  temporarily 

S'otectdl  on  firosty  nights.     Weeds   will  spring  up  in  all   directions, 
eep  tbem  down  by  means  of  the  Dutch  hoe  frequently  used. 


^Mhe  bee-keeper.'^ 
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Feedi^'g  Bees. 

One  of  the  most  important  operations  in  connection  with  supcessful 
bce-keepino;  is  fo  ding  the  bees  in  the  autumn.  Too  often  is  this  left  until 
the  cold  weather  seta  in.  When  the  majority  of  stocks  in  the  country 
were  kept  in  straw  skeps,  little  feeding  was  necessary,  as  under  the 
system  by  which  they  were  managed  the  bees  were  wintered  on  their 
natural  stores.  Iu  a  general  way  a  given  number  of  stocks  were  con- 
demoed  to  the  sulphur  pit,  the  colonies  that  remained  being  allowed 
t^)  retain  the  surplus  stored  in  their  hives.  They  had  thus  suflBcient 
stores  to  carry  them  over  till  the  following  spring.  The  heaviest 
stocks  were  often  left  for  wintering  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  ago  of  the  queens,  and  owing  to  the  fact  of  many  of  the  queens 
being  old  and  worn  put,  and  quite  incapable  of  fulrtllinz  their  proper 
functions,  stocks  were  often  found  queenless  in  the  following  spring. 

As  each  spring  comes  round  we  havd  several  queries  on  this 
subject.  Bee-keepers  cannot  understand  why  their  bees  have  dis« 
appeared  from  their  hive?,  as  on  examination  neither  queen  nor  bee  is 
there,  although  so  ile  I  stores  are  foun  I  in  abundance.  When  this  is 
the  case  it  is  easily  explained.  The  queen  having  died  duiing  the 
autumn  or  winter,  the  bees  that  remain  dwindle  away  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Those  from  the  other  colonies  are  not  slow  to  find  out  ttie  stores 
from  such  stocks  are  UDpn;tected,  and  they  commence  to  clear  out 
the  dead  bees,  and  the  few  bees  that  remain  alive  will  often  unite 
themselves  to  another  colony  having  a  queen.  This  is  a  oommon 
occurrence,  and  as  the  we tther  becomes  warmer  they  clear  out  the 
stores  as  well. 

With  the  advent  of  the  movable  frame  hive  much  of  thla  was 
changed.  It  still  goes  on,  however,  with  the  straw  skeppist,  but  in  a 
lesser  degree.  Instead  of  the  bees  btfing  destroyed  their  lives  are 
saved  by  bee-keepers  in  various  distiicts,  who  manage  their  stocks 
on  the  modern  system,  an  \  are  thus  able  to  place  the  driven  bees 
OQ  frames  of  fully  drawn  out  combs. 

Whether  the  stock  is  composed  of  driven  bees,  or  it  has  been 
worked  for  a  surplus  during  the  past  summer,  it  is  all  the  same, 
ft e  ling  must  be  carried  out  on  rational  lines,  if  a  colony  has  been 
kept  for  extracting,  and  the  honey  removed  from  the  supers  ^s  soon  as 
it  is  partly  sealed  over,  is  examined  previous  to  being  fed,  it  will  be 
found  that  all  the  honey  has  been  carried  into  the  super.  Those 
colonies,  however,  on  which  sections  have  been  worked,  and  remained 
on  the  hives  until  every  cell  was  sealed  over,  will  be  found  to  have 
ample  stores  in  the  brood  nest,  in  which  case  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
feea  them.  The  above  shows  how  it  is  that  some  colonies  require 
more  feeding  than  others.  This  is  a  fact  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
when  comparing  the  weight  of  honey  obtained  from  a  hive  on  which 
sections  have  been  work«i  and  those  used  for  extracting  purposes. 

In  this  district  (South  Yorkshire)  there  is  a  batter  market  for 
extracted  honey  than  for  honey  in  comb,  hence  the  majority  of 
our  stocks  aie  us<3d  for  extracting  purposes,  although  it  entails  a 
greater  amount  of  labour  in  feeding  up  for  winter.  The  reason  why 
those  stocks  worked  for  comb  honey  have  ample  stores  in  the  brood 
nest  at  this  stason  is,  when  honey  is  coming  in  freely  the  crates  of 
secUons  are  in  various  stages  of  development,  the  majority  of  them 
being  paftly  sealed  over  but  not  quite  ready  for  removal.  The  bees 
have  thus  not  sufficient  space  in  the  supers  to  store  the  extra  surplus^ 
and  they  fill  all  the  empty  cells  in  the  brood  nest.  These  are  sealed 
over  in  due  course  and  will  not  be  uncapped,  although  an  extra  crate 
of  sections  may  afterwards  be  given  to  them.  We  have  sometimes 
tried  to  prevent  the  storing  of  honey  in  the  brood  nest  by  giving  a 
crate  of  sections  directly  the  previous  one  placed  on  the  hive  was  half 
filled,  but  the  result  was  always  the  same.  How  and  when  to  feed 
must  bo  left  t »  future  notes.— An  English  Bee-kbepeb, 


A  VALUABLE   BEE  TREE. 

TiLlA  PETIOLARIS. 

The  hum  of  bees  in  Lime  trees  when  these  are  in  flower  is  familiar  to 
all  observers,  and  apiarians  appreciate  the  largo  quantities  of  honey 
gathered  during  the,  to  them,  too  short  season  when  the  trees  are  yielding 
the  coveted  supply. 

Ou  the  occasion  of  a  honey  show  at  Fierrepont,  Frensham,  the 
beautiful  seat  of  R.  H.  Combe,  E»q.,  early  in  August,  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Surrey  Bee-keeperb*  Association,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  County  Council,  is  carrying  on  an  active  and 
useful  campaign  m  the  county,  discovered  among  the  Lime  trees  in  the 
park  a  handsome  specimen,  differing  from  all  others,  and  on  which  they 
set  very  great  value  as  a  honey>ylelding  tree.  It  was  alive  with  bees, 
whioh  had  abandoned  all  other  contiguous  Limes  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  were  fast  going  out  of  flower,  while  the  one  over  which  they 
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were  rejoidnn^  was  just  coming  in.  «  Here,"  the  experts  said,  «•  is  a 
grand  Buccessional  flow — a  doubling  of  the  length  of  the  Lime  honey 
season  — and  if  the  name  of  the  tree  can  be  obtained  it  should  be  made 
widely  known  for  the  benefit  of  apiarians." 

Flowering  specimens  were  thereupon  sent  to  Kew,  and  identified  by 
the  authofities  there  as  Tilia  petiolaris.  Kecognising  the  fact  that 
Afessrs.  James  Veitch  k.  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  grow  a  collection  of  Limes, 
samples  were  also  sent  there  for  comparison,  as  trees  are  not  obtainable 
at  Kew,  and  their  reply  was  :  **  We  have  no  doubt  the  Lime  is  Tiiia 
petiolaris." 

It  is  evidently  a  scarce, form,  and  the  price  of  trees  is  comparatively 
high.  This,  however,  is  a  small  matter  to  those  who  wish  to  f;row  honey, 
of  which  a  few  trees  will  yield  a  large  amount.  Apart  from  that,  no 
Lime  is  more  ornamental  than  th?  kind  under  notice.  Its  annual 
growths  are  strong  yet  pendulous  ;  leaves  large,  dark  green  on  the  upper 
surface,  silvery  below  ;  flowers  larger  and  heavier  than  those  of  ordinary 
Limes,  and,  as  before  said,  later,  this  constituting  the  value  of  the  species 
to  apiarians. 

There  are  many  beautiful  features  in  the  grounds  of  Pierrepont, 
and  excellent  work  to  be  »een  in  the  urarrlens,  by  Mr.  Turner,  while 
the  great  hall  of  the  mansion,  as  furnished  with  stately  Palms  and 
^onps  of  plants,  presented  a  distinguished  and  charming  appearance. 


«*«  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
farther  notice,  be  directed  to  '*  The  Editor,"  a,  Xose  Bill  Xoaa» 
Wandswortb,  S.W.,  and  WOT  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  lo  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Ghirdening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
be  desired  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  n^ay  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  worn  de  plum^  are  given 
lor  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  aide  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  mnst  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  inwrtion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take  to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot 
be  inserted. 

:  Boonwnera  Unsatisfactory  (r,  W,  .9.)— This  vegetable  likes  a  deep 
rich  soil,  not  from  freshly  manuring,  but  well  working  and  .applying 
decayed  manure  in  the  previous  autumn,  or  growing  on  land  that  has 
been  heavily  manured  for  a  previous  crop.  There  is  no  nped  to  make 
holes  for  it  with  a  crowbar  2  feet  apart  and  fill  them  with  rich  mould 
and  sand,  but  simply  draw  a  drill  about  an  inch  deep  and  plaee  the 
seeds  in  it  a  couple  of  inches  apart,  covering  with  light  soil.  The 
rows  should  be  18  inches  asunder,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  9  inches. 
The  seed  ought  not  to  be  sown  before  the  middle  of  April ;  ev#»n  then 
some  of  the  plants  will  run  to  seed.  Sandwich  Island  Mammoth 
Salsafy  produces  straight  clean  roots  twice  the  size  of  common  Salsafy. 

Eelworms  and  Cuonmbers  ^G,  R.  T.).- When  Cucumber  houses  become 
infested  it  is  extremelv  diflicult  to  eradicate  the  pests.  Hence  we  should 
say—l.  The  probable  cause  of  infection  is  that  of  already  infected 
structnres,  then  the  soil  employed  may  contain  the  anunals,  and  their 
natural  food  being  cut  off,  they  turn  to  the  Cucumbers  and  other  plants 
for  sustenance.  2,  The  preventive  measures  depend  in  a  great  degree 
upon  the  circumstances,  but  in  addition  to  a  complete  clear  out  of  the 
fltmotures  every  season,  the  whole  should  be  thoroughly  scalded  with 
boiling  water,  so  as  to  reach  all  parts  containing  organic  matter.  Then 
every  particle  of  compost  should  be  heated  to  over  ISO''  by  dry  heat. 
Add  to  the  soil  2i  per  cent,  of  basic  slag  and  IJ  per  cent. '  kainir, 
some  time  before  use,  and  turn  occasionally.  3,  If,  in  spite  of  all 
precaution,  the  disease  reappear,  we  know  of  nothing  better  than  the 
judicious  use  of  fertilisers,  and  top-dressing  the  plants  from  time  to  time, 
so  as  to  induce  fresh  rooto  and  keep  the  plants  on  their  legs.  Mr. 
Iggulden  found  a  weak  solution  of  soluble  phenyle  useful,  supplemented 
by  waterings  with  nitrate  of  sods,  and  he,  perhaps,  will  favour  with 
further  experience,  as  may  others  having  knowledge  of  the  pests,  \ 


Cooper's  Blaek  Grape  {H,  SJ). — This  is  a  very  fine  looking  Grspe,  and 
when  well  grown  the  berries  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Black  Hamburph« 
while  the  bunches  are  large  enough  for  any  purpose.  It  more  closely 
resembles  Gros  Mirpc  than  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  not  a  few  Vines 
that  are  grown  as  Coopi^r's  Black  are  Gros  Maroc.  We  have  more  than 
once  seen  Cooper*s  Black  win  the  first  prize  in  keen  competitions  for  thn 
best  coloured  and  finished  Jslack  Grape.  The  Vine  is  a  good  grower 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  but  requires  rather 
more  room  for  development.  The  fruit  is  refreshing,  but  does  not  possess 
the  Black  Hamburgh  6avoar. 

Ooe'a  Golden  S^p  Plums  Susted  (A  /.) — The  microscope  did  not 
bring  into  view  any  organism,  but  simply  the  rusted  skin,  which  is 
probably  duo  to  excess  o'  iron  in  the  soil.  We  had  similar  results  under 
glass  throuf^h  syringing  witn  irony  water,  and  on  land  eoifta'ning  much 
iron  the  Plums  were  much  rusted,  especially  in  dry  seasons.  A  good 
dressing  of  hme,  1  ewt.  per  rod,  gave  good  results,  indeed  the  Fluma 
ceased  to  rust.  This,  however,  was  on  land  practically  devoid  of  lime  in 
the  upper  layers  and  surface  soil.  On  limestone  toils  rusting  may  b» 
lessened  by  top-dressing  or  mulching  with  short  manure.  Rusted  fruits 
very  often  crack,  especially  in  moist  weather  following  a  dry  period, 
through  the  flesh  increasing  and  the  skin  boing  rendered  non-elastic  by 
the  infection. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (/(/dm).— High  quality  sulphate  ot  potash  consista 
of  95  per  cent,  of  sulphate  ot*  potash  (K^SO^)  the  water  in  combination 
making  up  the  article — that  is,  it  contains  no  apprecisble  foreign  elements, 
the  total  ot  potash  (KgO)  being  51^30  per  cent.  Low  quality  sulphate 
of  potash,  according  to  Macadam,  contains  : ^Moisture,  8*16  ;  sulphate 
of  potesh,  64-34 :  chloride  of  soda,  18*43 ;  insoluble  matter,  1*21  :  and 
chloride  of  magnesium,  7-86  per  cent;  the  total  potash  (K^O)  being 
34*76  per  cent ;  the  best  quality  sulphate  of  potash,  therefore,  is  the- 
article  you  require.  Possibly  the  chlorine  of  the  kainit  may  have  pro- 
duced chloride  of  lime,  and  with  this  substance  in  the  soil  injured  tho 
roots  of  the  Strawberries. 

.  Utilising  Quinoe  Plants  (T.  C.  MX — The  Quince  trees  purchased  at 
a  sale  last  autumn  are  probably  of  the  kind  used  as  stocks  for  Pears,  or 
they  may  be  of  a  variety  grown  for  its  fruit.  In  the  latter  case  thetr«e«, 
now  planted  for  shelter  only,  should  be  left  alone,  and  they  wilt  grow  into 
a  spreading  hedge-like  belt,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  shelter  in  a  warm 
locality,  which,  with  an  open  sunny  situation,  is  necessary  for  fruit  pro- 
duction even  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  the  trees  seldom 
perfecting  their  fruit  in  northern  districts.  The  fruit  is  used  for  making 
a  kind  of  marmalade  and  other  preserves,  and  for  adding,  in  small  quao^ 
titles,  to  Apples  when  cooking  to  give  briskness  and  increased  flavour. 
The  chief  use  o/  the  Quince  tree  in  this  country  is  that  of  providing 
stocks  whereon  to  graft  Pears,  being  naturally  inclined  to  root  near  t>ie 
surface,  also  fibry,  and  tending  to  dwarf  the  growth  of  Pear  trees  and 
cause  them  to  become  earlier  and  more  productive  than  on  the  Pear 
stock.  All  varieties  of  Pears,  however,  do  not  succeed  on  Quince  stocks, 
hence  double  grafting  is  had  recourse  to  in  their  case.  This  consists  in 
working  a  vigorous  variety  of  Pear  on  the  stock  and  such  as  succeeds  on 
it,  ssy  Beurr^  d'Amanlis,  and  on  this  graft  any  desired  sort.  Thus  you 
may  utilise  the  Quinces  for  growing  Pears,  cutting  the  trees  down  to 
about  6  inches  from  the  ground  very  early  in  the  year  or  before  Februsry^ 
and  graft  them  close  to  the  ground  in  March  or  April,  the  scions  being 
retarded  by  cutting  before  the  buds  start,  and  placing  in  light  soil  or 
sand  on  the  north  s  de  of  a  wall  or  fence. 

Seedling  Apple  Trees  {fdemy-^The  year-old  seedling  Apple  trees  may 
be  grafted  in  the  spring:  about  6  inches  from  the  ground,  or  such  of  them 
as  are  as  stout  or  stouter  than  the  scions.  Any  or  all  varieties  of  Anples 
will  succeed  on  such  stocks.  A  few  good  ones  are,  for  cooking.  White 
Transparent,  Pott's  Seedling.  Seaton  House,  SmalPs  Admirable,  Golden 
Bpire,  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  all  compact  growers,  with  Bramley's 
Seedling  and  Newton  Wonder,  both  free  growers.  Eatinfi:  Apples : 
Devonshire  Qaarrenden,  Lady  Sudelcy,  Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Cox*s  Orange,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Braddick*s  Nonpareil,  and 
Court  Pendfl  Plat,  all  compact  or  medium  growers,  with  Blenheim 
Orange  and  Gascoii^nc's  Scarlet,  both  strong  growers.  Any  of  the 
seedling  Apples  not  strong  enough  for  grafting.in  March  or  April  may  be 
budded  in  Jnly.' 

Caterpillar  in  Ploms  (C.  C.  r.).— The  innect  that  deposited  the  eggs 
iriving  rise  to  the  caterpillars  found  in  the  Victoria  Plums  is  the  Plum 
Tortrix,  T.  nlgrioana,  or  Carpocapaa  funebrana.  The  moth  is  very 
seldom  seen,  being  very  small.  The  spread  of  wings  is  rather  over  half 
an  inch,  forewings  grey  clouded  with  darker  shades,  and  at  the  hindsr' 
angle  of  each  is  a  spot  of  ash  grey,  with  a  faint  metallic  lustre,  surrounded 
by  an  indistinct  border,  in  which  lies  a  row  of  black  dots.  The  larvsB  or 
caterpillars  are  reddish  above,  paler  below,  with  the  head  brown  black,' 
and  there  are  a  few  so^'t  hairs  on  the  bodj'.  The  caterpillars  feed  on  the 
Plums  during  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  usually  one  in  each  fruit, 
and  next  to  the  pit  or  stone.  They  remain  in  the  fruit  even  after  ithas 
fallen,  subsequently  sptnuFng  a  slight  cocoon  in  which  the  caterpillar 
hybemates  in  a  pupal  state.  The  moth  appears  at  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June,  and  soon  afterwards  begins  to  deposit  eggs  upon  the 
fruit.  Spraying  with  Paris  green  at  the  time  just  mentioned  and  searching 
for  the  cocoons  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  are  the  b.^st  preventives,  for 
there  are  no  remedies  but  destroying  afEeeted  fruit.  Victoria  Plums  are 
very  subject  to  attack,  several  in  a  pound  often  being  affected,  and  these 
having  quite  a  normal  appearance  are  eaten  or  made  into  jam  along  with 
the  caterpillars.  That  is  one  way  of  ending:  them,  but  it  it  better  to 
prevent  them.  If  affected  fruits  are  severed  and  examined  the  caterpillsr 
formerly  called  **tho  red  grub  of  tho  Plum"  may  be  found,  or  numerous 
pellets  if  the  creature  has  departed. 
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I>lMM*d  StTSwlMTTy  nant(/.  A.  5.).— The  pTant  U  iDSerinK  ban> 
trbu  ii  ccrDMd  lb*  "  CanliBower  diM«*e,"  uiA  ii  cauiad  bj  stom-MlTortii, 
Trlfschui  derutitrlx.  There  are  alio  numttttni  threwii  of  ■  fungiu, 
■ad  Dot  dulint^iibable  from  lh«  m^'crlisl  bjphs  of  Futcirium  aolani. 
which  cause*  "iJMpy  d>»ai«"  in  Tomato  planta.  The  plaot  hai  loit  all 
tbs  root*  to  the  coll,  bat  hai  produced  rnauj  otben  from  tho  item  oat  of 
lfa«  ^roand,  and  tbcM  are  quite  bealtb;.  We  should  apply  a  dreitioK 
oF  two  parta  baaio  itag  and  one  part  kaialt,  mixed,  tba  kainft  being 
erusbed  very  flne,  and  the  mixtare  applied  aa  aoon  a«  made,  oilog  ^  lb. 
per  Hiuare  y»rd,  and  aritrvards  apply  a  (food  dresiing  of  manure.  It  it 
a  quP*tion.  boverer,  whalber  It  would  not  ba  adriiable  to  deitroy  the 
pluitatioD  and  maliB  a  new  one  in  freth  rrouad.  All  the  lane  the  land 
■hould  be  dreiied  wilb  the  mixture,  or  if  the  toil  ii  light  uw  booemeal 
inalesd  of  the  baiio  cinder  phoiphale.  IF  VQU  retain  the  Btrawberriea 
also  dmi  wilb  nitrate  of  *oda,  finelj  powdered,  aa  loon  at  the  plant* 
eommmee  growing  In  the  epring  or  at  the  and  of  ^Uarcb,  uing  1}  lb. 

But  01  Oloxlnlaa  (C.  H.  5.).— Tbe  Wf  ii  ilmpl^  niiled  b;  the 
animki  t  o'inieally  known  ai  Tanonvmai  gcineri,  tbe  life  hiitory  ol 
which,  ao  far  aa  we  know,  not  haTJng  been  worked  out  In  ttore*,  how. 
trer,  ibe  mite  haa  little  difficulty  in  finding  food  the  jear  round  on 
Ta'loDB  membfT*  of  the  order  OefDeracese,  alao  on  Begoaiag,  cbongh 
■one  coBiider  the  )pecieB  f  and  on  these  different,  and  alao  that  found  on 
Pclargoniuma.  The  milei  certainly  lire  over  the  winter,  poaribiy  on  the 
taben,  ihedrying-oS  proceli  being  much  iolhtir  Faiour.  It  ii  alio  proper 
toaay  ihat  loiDB  persona  1} ad  vegelabieorganiamiBuosiated  with  the  mile, 
but  theie,  according  to  our  experience,  are  coDtequenccl  of  its  preeenoe. 
The  tuberi  mty  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  Formalin,  one  part  in  400  parts 
water,  for  about  fiie  minntes,  and  oien  the  plants  be  epraytd  with  it. 
We  have  fonnd  nothing  better  against  the  peat  than  ordinary  tobacoo 
water.  The  article  known  ai  London  jaioe  being  dlluled  with  twelve 
timea  its  amooDl  of  water,  and  sprayed  on  the  nnder  aide  oF  the  learea, . 
and  OTer  all  parti  oF  the  plants  and  house  by  meana  oT  sn  ordinary 
atomirer,  such  aa  naed  by  hairdressers.  The  nicotine  used  For  vap  riaa- 
tion.  diluted  with  li)0  parts  iraler,  apptipd  in  a  similar  manner,  alto  aots 
*e[|  against  the  pesti,  but  to  be  ot  uf«  requilrs  oevtMonal  repetition, 
similar  remarks  appljing  to  the  tobseoo  water. 

■•■M  tf  Tnlts.  — Abtiiw.  —  We  hare  pleasure  In  naming  good 
typteal  fri^ts  (when  the  names  are  diseoTerable)  for  the  ooarenienoe  oi 
regular  anbecribera,  who  are  the  growers  oF  aaeh  fruit,  and  nut  col- 
leotora  of  apeeimena  from  non-aubscribera.  This  latter -procedure  is 
whoUy  irregidar,  and  we  tniat  that  none  oF  our  readora  will  allow 
Ihemaelrea  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules,  Special 
attentioii  ia  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  oF  which  ia 
to  diacoorage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varietiea.  /■  comeqaiKot  of  tht  largt  mtmher  of  vxirt3ii»u  Apfiu  cmd  Ftan 
ttmt  to  tUt  offia*  to  b>  named,  it  hai  bttn  decided  to  name  <miy  tp4cimn\s  and 
varietief  of  apprtftcd  mrrii,  and  to  reject  the  inferior,  teAich  are  not  wort/t 
ttnding  or  groaiig.  The  names  and  addresaea  of  sendera  of  fruits  or 
flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  caaea  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens, 
whether  tettera  referring  to  the  fruit  are  seat  by  post  or  not.  The 
nanjea  are  not  neceaaariFf  required  for  publication,  initials  sutGcing  for 
that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that 
number  oaanot  be  preserred.  TKty  tlnniid  he  imt  m  the  firtt  indication  of 
duoiga  UKcardt  rijieming.  Dtatrt  Pean  cannot  be  narMi  in  a  iard  grim  etate, 
(^Fmctu). — I,  Gulden  Spire  \  2,  New  Uawtboinden  ;  3,  Hoarj  Morning  ; 
4,  Cellini  i  5,  Yorkabire  Beamy.  Tomaloeacan  only  be  deflnitaty  named 
^  comparison,  poatibly  Orangefleld.  So  many  factors  bare  a  bearing 
npon  market  reiunis  that  yonr  other  qnestiau  oanoot  be  replied  to.  Thu 
market  mnst  be  considered,  the  quali'y  ol  (he  produce  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  plmd  on  sale,  and  laat,  bnt  not  least,  price*  are  affected 
by  the  qusstiOD  aa  to  whether  a  grower  I*  aending  rrgularly  or  only 
■patmcKli tally.  (W.  C.  5.}.— 1,  Allen'*  Bierlasling  ;  2,  Lord  Suffi>-ld  ;  3, 
Emperor  Alexander  ;  i,  Mfire  da  Manage.  {A.  B.  C.).~l,  Blenheim 
I^poin  ;  3.  Court  FandQ  Flat ;  3,  Torkahire  Greening  ;  4,  Seawiok 
CcKllin  ;  5,  Orsvenstein  ;  6,  Tower  of  QIamia.  {E.  S.  G.).—l.  Gloria 
Hnodi ;  2,  Warner's  King ;  S,  American  Mother ;  4,  New  Northern 
Greening;  G,  Baldwin.  (/.  W.). — I,  Unripe  and  not  in  condition  for 
naming :  2,  Manka  Codlin  j  3,  Lord  Saffield,  splendid 
(J.  ^  W.  £.).— Hie  ApDle  is  immsture  and  cannot  bo  id  en 
certainly,  poasioly  Yorkabire  Greening,  Theprsclloe  of  pinning 
to  the  ejas  of  Ibe  Irnita  tenda  to  destroy  one  of  the  moat  chnraotenstiu 
features  and  increases  the  difficulty  of  IdentiHoation. 

■auM  af  TlaBta. — We  only  undertake  to  name  eptoiee  at  oultiTated 
plant*,  not  wild  flowers,  or  ranetiea  that  haTs  originated  from  seeds  and 
leinnd  florists'  flowers.  Flowering  apeeimena  are  necessary  >)f  flowering 
plaata,  aild  Fera  (hnida  shonld  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arriTe  In 
a  freak  state  in  aemrely  tied  firm  boxes.  Th  iii  paper  boxes  arriTe  in  a 
Batteoed  state.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  gr«en  grai*,  or  leaves  form  the 
best  packing,  dry  wool  or  pap«r  the  worst.  Those  arrive  in  the  best 
eonditi<n  that  are  sa  dae«);r  <*r  firmly  packed  in  soft  green  fresh  grass,  aa 
io  remain  nnmoTCd  by  shaking.  No  specimens  should  be  sent  to  rest  in 
th*  poflt  office  orer  Sunday,  on  which  day  there  is  no  delireiy  of  postal 
■atUr  IB  Londim.  Specimens  in  partiallj  Slled  boxes  aro  invariably 
tajnnd  or  spoiled  by  being  dashed  to  and  fro  In  transit.  Not  more  than 
six  qMdtneiti  exa  be  named  at  onoe,  and  the  numbera  should  be  visible 
wtthont  nntying  the  ligatures,  it  being  often  diffioult  to  separate  them 
whan  the  psper  is  damp.  (Z  F.  C-X—t,  Begonia  Rvsnaiana  ;  2,  Ban- 
Dcnln  parviHorus  ;  3,  tend  when  in  flower.  (B.  W.  B,),-^l,  Bertieris 
Tolgsrisi  2,  CratteguB  roccineus,  (T/ C.  «.).—!,  Allsroioda  Ueoder. 
soni;  2,  Linsria  cymbslaria  ;  3,  Abutilon  Taxillarium.  (T.  R.  B.)^ 
Sfsediaen  insufficient,  poaaibly  Etcallonia  Fhilli[dana. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Barr  Jc  Sons,  King  Street,  Coient  Qarden.— Ai^odtb,  DalA  tmSaOtr 
B<iUa. 

B.  Cannell  k.  Sons,  Swanley.— PruHiJa& 

F.  nicks  it  Co„  Deansgate,  Manchester.— fn^fta. 

¥..  F.  Dixon  k  Bona,  Hull.— TVan. 

Dobie  &  Mason,  Oak  Street,  Manchester.- £ulb(. 

H.  eg  &  Eobenson,  Dublin. — Balbs. 

J,  K.  Pearson*;  Sons,  Cbilwel),  Notts.— Frtitt  TVeei  nrid  Rout. 

A.  Hobinson,  lA,  Bishopgate  Street  Wilhout— Bu/ts. 

i.  Rusaell,  Bichmond.— £ule«  and  Eardy  PImtt. 

Tho  Leeds  Orchid  Co.,  Rouudhay.  I^eds.— Corrftn  SpeoiaUtiti. 

Robert  Teiioh  k  Sons,   Exeter. — Dutci,  and  other  Bulbs. 

Wm.  Watson  k  Bona,  Clontarf,  Dublin. — Camatioiu  and  Violai. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Sbpiember  6th. 

ATBRAOK  WHOLESALE  PaiCBS.-FKDIT. 


Apples,  English,  per  riere    3  0  <o 


Csiiforivisn,  aa 
FrpncI,  WillUr. 


1  6 1  Plums,  English,  per 


Aitichohea,  green,  doi.  ... 
Aubergine,  per  doi 


Cauliflowen,  doi. 

Cucumbers,  doi. 
Endive,  dcs. 


ease...    4  0      8  0 


a.  d.  a.d.  I  s.  d.    a 

1  0  to  2  » '  Lettnce,  doa ICto 

16  i  0    Mushrooma.lh 0  S 

S  6  8  6    Uustard  andCress,punnet  0  S 

2  6  8  0  ;  Onions,  bag,  about  I  cwt.  4  0 
0  6  0  0  I  Paisley,  dos.  buncbea     ...SO 

TO  >i  0  I  Peas,  p«t  buthel       6  0 

2  0  8  0    FoUtoea,  cwt S  0 

2  0  8  0    Shallots,  lb 0  8 

19  0  0    Spinscli,  per  buahel 0  0 

SO  4  0  i  Tomatoea,  per  dos.  Iba.  ...  S  0 

IS  2  0  1  Turnipa,  hunoh..." 0  B 

OH  0  0  I  Tegetsble  Uarrowa,  doi.  1  0 


Aspsrsgus,  Fern,  bunch...     SO  2  I 

Csmatioos,  12  blooms    ...     I  6  2  i 

Osttleyss,  per  dcs 12  0  18  i 

Eucharis,  dos 4  0  6  i 

Sardenias,  dos 16  I  C 

Geranium,    saarlet,    des. 

bnchs.    4  0  0  • 

Lilium  Harrisi,  13  blooms    8  6  4  i 

„  longifiomm,!!  blooms    4  0  6  1 

LilyortheTBllav,12sprays  10  0  16  I 
Uaideiibair     Fern,     dos. 


a.d.  a.d. 

Ua^ieritea,  dos.    bnchi.  3  0  to  4  0 

Hignonatte,  doz.  buiii:bes  4  0  6  0 

Montbretia,  per  buncb   ...  1  0  16 

OdontogtoEBums        5  0  7  6 

Pelsrgoniuma,  doaen 

bunabea         i  n  e  n 

Boaes  (indoor),  doi.... 

„   Bed,  dos 

„   Tea,  white,  dos.     ...  1  6  S  > 

„    Tellow,  dos.  (Perles)  BO  SO 

„   Ssfrano  do SO  2  B 

Smilax,bun<Ji 8  0  4  0 


SO      SO 


PLAST8  IH  POIB. 


Arbor  Vila,  vsr.,  dos. 
Aspidistra,  dos. 
Aepldiitra,  spec!  men 

DracBQs,  var.,  dos.... 
Draceena  viridis,  doi. 
Erioa  various,  dos.  ... 
EnonymuB,  tar.,  doa. 
Evergreens,  vsr.,  dos. 

Fieui  eliitioa,  each ... 
Foliage  plants,  rar.,  e 

Bedding  out  pUnla  ii 


a.d.     a.d.i 
„.    6  Oto86  0  , 

86  0 

...  16  0 

200 

...  le  0 

soo 

800 

...    9  0 

18  0 

60  0 

...    4  0 

18  D 

18  0 

.„    4  0 

80 

Kb    1  0 

60 

toao 


Fuchsias,  dos. 

Heliotropes,  doa.      ... 

HTdraagea*      

Lilium  Harrid,  dos.  ...  ±.i  v  •»  u 
Lilium  laneifoiium  album  30  0  40  0 
rubrum   aO  0    40  0 


18  0 


Marguerite  Daisy,  dot.  . 

Uyttlea,  doi 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 


6  0  8  0 

60  9  0 

1  0  15  e 

21  0  68  0 


PeUrgoniuma,  acsllet,  doa.    4  0      6  0 


RAIFFEISEN. 
^VHAT  a  puzzler  Ihie  word  ia !  It  does  not  indicate  an  organisation 

like  that  of  the  Fenian;  it  does  not  mean  anjthmi;  eadaogeriag 
Church  or  State,  neither  ia  it  a  now  variety  of  twitie  fur  aelf-bindars. 
It  ia  tliB  nama  of  a  good  and  worthy  Rhinelander,  a  man  who  desarvea 
the  thaoka  of  the  woikiog  community  of  Europe.    He  was  the  fint 
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apofltle  of  a  great  finaDcial  movement,  a  movement  that  is  very  much 
and  deservedly  on  the  increase. 

As  far  back  as  1849  Herr  Baiffcison  became  awake  to  the 
diflBcuIties  the  small  cultivator  c  xpericnced  in  the  matter  of  raising 
on  loan  small  sums  of  money.  Money  he  could  certainly  get ;  but 
the  terms  were  outrageous,'  and  once  in  the  clutches  of  the  money 
lender  the  cace  became  hopeless.  (There  have  been  enough  revelations 
of  late  to  make  comment  on  this  subject  needless.) 

The  scheme  of  which  he  was  the  founder  took  the  form  of  a 
co-operative  association.  The  members  could  get  small  loans  o( 
money  cheap,  and  the  loans  were  to  be  applied  for  the  furtherance 
of  agricultural  or  commercial  enterprise.  None  of  the  office-bearers 
receives  any  payment  for  his  work;  all  the  members  are  responsible 
for  the  liabilities  of  the  association. 

Every  would-be  borrower  has  to  undergo  the  closest  scrutiny  as  to 
his  character  and  the  nature  of  the  security  offered.  In  a  village 
community  everyone  knows  his  neighbour's  affairs  most  thoroughly, 
and  this  knowledge  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards.  A 
drunkard,  a  shifty,  unprincijlcd  man,  would  never  be  allowed  to 
become  a  borrower,  por  even  a  man  whom  his  neighbours  considered 
deficient  in  proper  ecergy. 

This  system  has  been  worked  on  the  Continent  with  marked 
success.  S'gnor  VoUembrig  in  Italy  has  worked  heart  and  soul  to 
establish  these  banks,  and  the  peasants  themselves  are  the  first  to 
acknowledge  their  utility.  Repayments  are  most  punctual,  and  the 
people  are  becoming  business-like  and  prompt  in  their  undertakings, 
quite  losing  their  happy-^o-lucky  style. 

The  Italian  peasant  has  always  had  a  hard  strug^^le  for  existence. 
The  country  is  poor,  and  the  taxation  very  heavy.  By  these  timely 
loans  men  have  been  raised  from  depths  of  poverty,  and  are  now  in 
comparative  affluence.  A  man  living  from  hand  to  mouth  is  a  sorry 
sight.    A  man  with  a  little  to  the  fore  is  a  very  different  spectacle. 

In  Germany  we  find  the  same  pleasant  state  of  things.  Here  the 
areas  are  limited,  so  that  the  individual  members  may  be  all  person- 
ally known  to  each  other.  In  this  way,  there  is  so  much  less  r.sk  of 
admitting  unsuitable  raemberR.  Tie  Society  protects  itself.  Its 
business  is  controlled  by  a  committee  elected  by  the  members  them- 
selves, and  this  committee  is  ►upervised  by  an  administrative  council ; 
both  these  bodies  are  elected  ai  the  annual  general  meeting.  So  that 
all  may  be  sound  and  above  board,  the  books  are  audited  at  stated 
periods  by  disinterested  persons.  All  the  woik  done  in  connection 
with  the  system  is  gratis. 

Well,  we  turn  to  our  own  favoured  land,  and  we  are  not  very  proud 
of  what  we  see.  Here  are  these  "parlezvousing"  foreigners  far  in 
advance  of  us,  and  we  thought  we  had  the  pnll  of  them  in  everything, 
especially  in  those  thitgs  relating  to  our  material  welfare.  In  Ireland 
— poor  down-trodden  Ireland — we  find  the  good  work  has  be^un. 
The  apostle  there  is  Horace  Pluokett,  and  he  has  nothing  but  good 
to  tell  of  the  working  of  the  systtin.  Would  that  it  had  been  set 
a-going  in  years  past !  He  say?,  *•  There  is  no  fear  of  rash  invest- 
ment ol  capital  in.  enterprises  believed  to  be,  but  not  in  reality, 
productive— the  committee  take  good  care  of  that.  The  whole  com- 
munity is  taught  the  difference  between  borrowing  to  spend  and 
borrowing  t'»  make.  You  have  the  collective  wisdom  of  ihe  best 
men  in  the  asociation  helping  the  borrower  to  decide  whether  he 
ought  to  borrow  or  not,  and  then  assisting  him,  if  only  from  motives 
of  self  interest,  to  make  the  loan  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  made."    Is  not  this  comprehensive  enough? 

Now,  then,  we  turn  to  the  Englibh  apostle,  Robert  Yerburgh, 
M.P.,  and  from  him  we  learn  what  is  being  done  in  England. 
Curiously  enough  he  cites  instances  that  have  come  under  our  own 
notice.  We  have  seen  something  of  the  working  of  one  of  these 
banks,  and  quite  corroborate  all  he  says.  Alas  !  that  we  have  only 
seven  of  these  associations  in  England.  They  are  situated  in  the 
counties  of  Kent,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Worcester- 
shire, Hampshire,  and  Suffolk. 

We  were  rather  amused  with  one  case  of  borrower  and  lender. 
The  borrower  was  the  father  ;  the  son  was  quite  willing  to  lend  the 
money  through  the  agency  of  the  bank,  but  not  otherwise.  We 
suppose  the  publicity  of  the  loan  insured  its  safety.  Several  cases 
occurred  where  men  were  taking  up  allotments  and  needed  capital. 
A  blacksmith  saw  an  opening  in  the  agricultural  implement  line,  a 
man  emerging  from  carpentry  to  carriage  repairing,  to  these  a  few 
pounds  of  ready  money  were  invaluable. 


Cases  could  be  multiplied,  but  there  is  no  need  to  do  it.  The 
thing  is  worJjing  its  own  way  steadily.  We  only  want  a  few  ao-e 
propagandists  scattered  over  the  Itngth  and  breadth  of  the  country, 
and  a  fenr  clear-headed  business  men  to  give  the  thing  a  fair  start. 
There  is,  after  all,  a  wonderful  amount  of  enterprise  among  the  rural 
community,  but  the  spirit  needs  a  little  encouragement  and  a  little 
capital. 

Money  makes  the  mare  to  go,  and  it  crosses  many  a  difficult  bridge. 
There  is  not  that  incentive  about  a  gift,  and  we  are  thankful  to  think 
our  working  men  would  not  care  for  a  gift,  and  it  is  a  right  and 
proper  spirit.  Anything  that  tends  to  independence  should  he- 
encouraged. 

Talk  ab(  ut  state  pensions  and  bo  forth,  is  it  not  better  to  pat 
within  reach  of  every  man,  and. woman  too,  the  means  by  which  they 
may  attain  decent  comfort  for  the  days  of  old  age  and  the  heavy  time 
of  sickness  ?  This  scheme  permits  of  a  woman  borrower.  Sewing 
machines,  washing  apparatu:),  fowls,  would  all  come  under  the  head  of 
suitable  objects — things  by  which  a  woman  might  increase  her  capital 
and  provide  for  her  wants,  or  those  of  her  family. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

A  few  thunder  showers  have  not  materially  hindered  the  coBopIetion 
of  the  harvest,  whilst  they  have  done  a  little  to  encourage  the  root  crops 
into  renewed  growth.  Unfortunately  the  rains  have  been  eomewhtt 
partial,  and,  as  so  often  happens,  the  distriets  with  the  greatest  need  have 
been  the  least  favoured. 

The  root  crop  is  showing  s*gns  of  improvement,  and  some  fields  miy 
make  average  orops  ;  but  under  the  roost  favourable  eonditioDS  there 
mast  be  a  great  shortage  of  Turnips,  and  a  70  p«r  cent,  pstimate  we  qnite 
think  to  be  an  optimistic  one,  and  such  as  will  not  be  realised.  The 
esterp'liar  plague  is  over,  bat  has  left  a  dreadful  mark  behind  it.  T&e 
Swedes,  wounded  almost  unto  death,  can  nerer  grow  into  weighty  and 
nutritious  bulbs. 

Parmers  who  have  tried  to  provide  for  the  root  deftcienoj  by  (he 
prompt  sowing  of  catch  crops  are  anxiously  waiting  for  the  germination,, 
which  cannot  take  place  until  there  have  l^een  more  copious  rains. 

Stubble  ploughing  is  impossible,  and  even  the  cultivator  works  with 
difficulty.  Rye  for  spring  feed  might  be  town  uf  ter  the  cultivator  and 
harrowed  in,  but  it  would  do  better  if  the  land  were  ploughed  over  firat, 
so  perhaps  we  had  better  wait  for  the  rain  to  come,  and  so  enable  us  to 
plough  and  make  a  good  job  of  it. 

Land  intended  for  winter  tares  must  be  cultivated  and  well  manured  ; 
it  can  then  be  ploughed  as  soon  as  moisture  will  allow,  and  drilleil  about 
Michaelmas.  We  prefer  drilling,  as  the  seed  gets  better  distribution,  and 
is  easier  to  cover  thoroughly.  Both  pigeons  and  rouks  are  very  fond  of 
tares,  and  are  troublesome  to  them  if  sown  after  the  itubbles  have  been 
well  picked  over,  and  before  the  Wb-.at  has  been  put  in. 

Lambs  keep  dying  by  driblets,  and  no  wonder,  tor  on  many  farmf, 
where  no  special  provision  of  tares  or  Cabbage  has  been  provided,  there 
is  hardly  a  particle  of  green  food  for  them  to  eat. 

Hay  is  being  freely  used,  and  water  supplied  with  it ;  this  latter^ 
perhaps,  having  to  be  carted  sevf  ral  miles.  Pa»tures  are  cow  almost  bare, 
and  cattle  are  doing  little  or  no  good.  The  outlook  for  stockowners  is 
indeed  a  gloomy  one.  Only  a  growing  autumn  fallowed  by  a  mild 
winter  can  save  tho  situstion.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  the  ram  to  the 
ewes.  A  Leicester  breeder  told  us  the  other  day  that  he  was  giHng  up 
the  pure  breed,  and  should  in  future  use  the  Hampshire  cross — Hamp- 
shire X  Lincoln.  He  his  been  experimenting,  and  has  found  the  cross- 
bred to  realise  about  5s.  per  head  more  t^an  the  pure  white  face,  and 
dues  it  in  less  time. 

The  Best  Implements.— The  Agricultural  Society  of  Means  haa 
for  several  years  organised  contests  of  agricultural  implements,  with  the 
reiuli  that  the  locality  is  the  best  tilled  district  in  France.  On  a  farm  of 
575  acres,  of  which  in  the  rotation  125  are  under  sugar  Beet,  the  cost  of 
implements  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  was,  says  a  contemporary,  at  the 
commencement  72  francs  per  acre,  but  has  now  l>een  worked  down  to 
52  francs. 

Tbb  American  Wheat  Harvest.— -The  Chicago  correspondent  of 
the  **  Yorkiihire  Post "  says  :~The  Wheat  supply  ko  far  this  year  is 
more  than  15  per  cent,  lower  than  was  last  year's  crop.  About  80  million 
bushels  less  than  the  average  number  have  so  far  bren  harvested,  and 
Minnesota  is  the  only  State  that  has  more  Wheat  fields  to  be  eut.  The 
efEt'ct  of  the  shortage  will  be  felt  in  the  stock  market,  and  the  grain 
merchants  are  preparing  to  raise  prices. 

Thistles  for  Pastures.  ^  lliere  are  now  in  scores  of  pasture 
fieldf,  in  almost  every  parish  in  England,  such  a  number  of  thistles  a» 
to  seriously  damage  grazing  grounds  for  cattle.  Fattt^niog  cattle,  more 
than  others,  are  hindered  from  putting  on  flesh  at  the  mpid  rate  they 
ought  to  do  through  the  prickly  weeds  prevailing  to  such  an  extent. 
These  animals  are  so  highly  fed  that  they  will  not  lick  round  the 
thistles  so  closely  as  more  hungry  beast  might  do ;  so  it  is  that  rank 
grass  grows  up  year  after  3'ear,  until  the  grazing  ground  gives  for  the 
most  part  cosrse,  rank  herbage.  Besides,  the  thistles  at  this  season* 
being  advanced  in  growth,  prick  the  animals'  no^e9,  and  that  ke^ps  at 
any  rate  pampered  cattle  at  a  distance.  In  facr,  a  thistly  pasture  is  an 
ejerore  and  a  dif^grace  to  any  farm,  ond  need  not  be  any  more  than  a 
badly  kept  garden.  Mowing  will  put  the  weeds  out  of  sight  pro  ietn^ 
but  only  persistent  spudding  will  exterminate  them. — (*'  Rural  World."] 
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piiJEST  Selected 


MIIR'S  SELECTED  BULBS 

for  EASLT   FOBCINO. 

■UOnmW,  Swarf,  "WUt*  XoUKn,  par  100, 
UluHlItJa;  per  doiea,  l/SruidS.- 

I  wtKmrmvm  waxcssbvb,  raper  wut^ 

EulT  SDOHllake,  per  100.  Tin  ;  per  doua,  l/S. 
MirUtTBVS  WAmCISSVS,Boabl«nanan 

f«MO,»;a;penloten,i;a. 

wbiM,  trapip«t 

iw  periiBth  uid 

While    periinth,    larga    jtllow 


i  ntwcm-rm. — PBriuth  mlphi 

Kkw,  par  1000,  W/- :  pet  100.  J/B, 
W»nr  «Vim — Larpte  full  7cl1< 


UU1  B[II,B   CaTAI,OOUE   cudUIiu  n  Llit  d(  h 

ttebstBiilbalDt  yorcEng  &Dd  OuUinoc  Pluitlng.   Fr 

■■rfUration. 

lUari  DAFFODII.  OATAI,OGDE,   illnatraMd   wli 

'  MlrbottnaphatakenattlieLoiilDlttoaNiirvri' 

Bjrtalnlng    a   Deacrtptlre   "-"  -'  -"   "" 

■Ub  in  cDltiTHtion.  lui-'  - 

IM;   Pneon  appiicAtlon, 


BARR  &  SONS, 

ltlS,Iiii;St.,ConiitGirdiii,I.ondOB,¥.C. 


DUTCH 


HTA0IHTH8, 

TULIPS, 

OBOOTIB, 


t'  BULBS 

lad  all  other  Bulboni  BooU  uid  PUnta,  also 

BUU,  F»U,    maBDV,   PALM!,   ROtEt,   Aih. 

For  Garden,  aieenhouae,  lud  Sure. 

E'er  Earliest  Forcing : 

ROHAN    HYACINTHS. 
■iBCISSna    DOUBLE   ROHAN. 
■ttCIBStIS   DUBIUS   (Paper  WMte). 


of  £i  CurlKge  Free  to  desUiia- 


I  CoII»etloiii 

-,  sn,  14/.,  ao;-, 

"■teiag  plmae  lUIe 


r  In  or   OUTDOOB  at 
/-,  »;-,  and  100/-. 
which  purpose  nqDlrefl. 


»B«»,orO*r-m.  tromtheOrowen, 

lU  MEERBEEK  k  GO., 

"B"  DflpBitmant, 

HUlesom,  Holland. 

EOTABLI8HED   1851 


^'iST  BULBS 

Hyacinths,  Tullp«i  Crocuses, 
DafTodlls,  Irises,  Ac, 

For    Indoor    •.   Outdoor    Culturc. 

nlBMntod    DMorlpllTa    Catalafu    ■••    906 


^Mi^-V«.XXZIJL,T 


DiCKSONS 

Bulb    Qrowcra   &    Importers, 

CHESTER. 


»  ORCHIDS.-ORCHIDS. 

'JP*  QUANTITY    IMMENSE, 

u  H.B.B,  the   InapeeUoB  of  «ar  law  Buk*  of  Honm 

Huiii  Tow  a"cOm  ■° -S&ii"- 


c.A.xuff.A.ario»rs. 


NATIONS 

Hawert  and  Beit  V«rl«tlM 

lervatary  irill 


«  notice  that  hla  CAR- 


lohJs  CATAI,OaDE  for  1809, 


H.W.WEaUELIII,F,M,B..DAWLISH,IEVON 


GABDEN    SPECIALITIES, 

3  lilt 


WEBT'B  EXTRACT  OF  inCOTIHE.-N< 


...  „i>thiBK .-  ,- 

Fop  pattlcnUtB  o[  We«t'a  Pateot ., 

deacrlptioa:  pliuit  Pot  Crocki,  to  preteut  annlls,  Ac. 
dnmaitlnKpluiU.roniiaoperfectdrainua;  Holt HatAl Tree 
Foatenen:  S.M.  Piuit  Cllpaj  PUnt  Orip  fitakea;  Flower 
Qripllolden:  W>(erproo(  InKforlabela;  Giudener'a  Fonii- 
iHln  Peni  -  QlnzJDR  Staplea ;  Plant  Bniiela.  &<:.  See  New 
I lluatrUed Catalogue poat free.  &uiq>laafrea,p<Mta|[eeitn. 
Graiit,  ••  OroUd  Caltora,"  End  Edition  pottage  2d. 
A  Treattw  on  the  CnltlTBtlon  ol  Orchlda,  living  all  [«r- 

ticBlanof  their  reqairementa;  alio  C^ttilogne,  Ac. 
THX  LEEDS  OSOHIS  OOHFAIT,  K0UXDE&7,  LXEDB. 


SONS,  IM..   _    _._ _,    „..„. , , 

N.B.  Prin  Uala  aad  Teetlinanlab  on  Appliratlon.  1  cwt. 
and  apwarda  Carrlue  Paid  to  all  atation*  In  Britain  and 
Inlaiid.  LondiHi  Agent— Hr.  J.  OEOBai,  11.  R«d«n>Te 
Road.  Pntnar.  Ageat  lor  Channel  lalanda— Mr.  J,  F 
Market   Pteai.    Gnenuay.     Atoo  THOMSON' 

KMUM     MANURE.       *    c«n 

la  In  Britain  and  Inlaid 


i^EEENHOUSES  fhim   ilS  6/-;    VINERIES. 

\T     C0NBKBT4I«HIKa.    Fbimeb,    SUMIlia    HODSKS,    Ac. 

Dlaitrated  List  Free.     Uakera  to  B.H.  TUB  QuiEN  and 

H.RH.  THE  FbiXCK  of    WlLU. 


Jflttunal  4  Jffrtuptltinpfc 

THUB8DAT,  8EPTEUBEB   It,  nM 


THE  JOUBPAL  OF  ■OBTIODLTVaB  salt  t»  *hatm*' 
fr*m  tU  O/tf,  \%  Mitn  Oml  Ckami4r$rXltl  tt.,  . 


THE  MELON  SEASONS 


THE  weather  of  the  paat  ■ummer  ha*  nob  Bmvj 
of  an  tdeal  natare  for  uiy  gardan  mpr^wS^:^ 
or  ont ;  it  certunly  has  not  hvoarei  HelM*- 
Reporti  of  iudifiereDoe  Id  flavour  wera  DiMaraa*- 
at  the  Muniner  exbibitionB  this  ;ear,  at  *%j  t«I» 
in  tha  weit  and  toHth  of  England.  Trne  laa* 
Melcmi  have  gained  faTourable  mentlen,  hot,  i>»  kr- 
aa  m;  obaervatfatna  extend,  IheM  have  Wc-  - 
decidedly  rare.  To  the  grower  of  MelMii  far 
exhibition  there  are  many  disappointmeatv  » 
well  M  BUrpriHB  in  itore.  It  often  happens  tWi  •■ 
small,  tmappeiiiing,  and  iniigoiScani  fnrit  defm** 
handsoma  aod  apparently  well-ripened  speiiBcaa. 
Thia  makes  Melon  rbowlog  one  of  tha  ma\T- 
uncert^  that  the  (rait  giover  can  nndtrtafte. 

In  connection  with  this  Savonr  lest,  I  caaiaSi 
help  DottDg  what  a  controBt  there  is  between  A* 
report  from  the  dtDing-room  and  the  fiail  leap 
bearing  on  Ihe  quality  of  Mcions.  One  often  jtit*- 
a  commendatory  luenlion  of  the  Melon  sent  daily 
to  ibe  table,  and  occasionally  special  praise  is  KiTa*- 
when  a  fruit  poaseaslng  more  than  average  qvaM^ 
is  handed  round;  jet  equally  good  specimens  ot  H»- 
same  variety  when  aent  to  a  show  find  no  farravi 
by  the  judgei. 

I  have  often  beard  it  rt marked  by  expert  g^»w«f^~ 
and  judges  that  the  system  ot  jucglng  Jktenaaar 
shows  reqairee  modifications,  and  I  certainly  a^r*«- 
with  them.  Soeietlea  which  solicit  exhibits  hum. 
their  patrons  and  expect  them  to  submit  to  lb»  - 
flavour  t«at  often  have  a  poor  display,  D«l  bcm*- 
sarily  in  quantity,  but  in  appeaianca,  bcMMA 
growers,  having  good  fruili,  naturally  besHata  t»  -  ^ 
take  them  to  a  show  where  they  are  cnl,  au^'  aTff> 
coDEequectly  of  no  further  vahie.  To  nj  mid  k'- 
distinct  loss  results  from  the  pFsctice  af  feUeinBf; 
the  old  custom  of  judging  byjflaioiiT,  t  haw*  »- 
firm  convictioD  that  its  diBcontinusiae  womM  raiM 
the  status  of  Melon  classes  eonsiderably.  V» -~ 
coufiimatiou  of  this  compare  the  fruits  in  eompatt' 
tion  for  6avouc  with  those  in  a  collection  ef  deisari 
fruit.  In  the  latter  the  very  beat  finit  the  grower 
can  produce  ia  not  often  good  enough  to  aalisfy  It  I  ■ 
ambitions;  while  for  cutting  he  will  say  a  sma-I- 
one  will  do  oa  well  a;  a  larger. 
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It  is  a  comparatively  ommon  experience  to  find  a  fruit  weighing 
1  lb.  placed  before  others  of  four  or  five  times  its  weight.  The 
effective  comparisons  between  tbu  two  cannot  be  disputed,  when 
f>1aced  side  l<y  s  de  on  the  stage.  Tf  e  principle,  however,  has  been  bo 
long  continued,  and  has  become  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  official  mind, 
that  it  seems  a  hopeless  caso  to  plead  for  any  alteration  ;  but  the 
change  ml^ht  be  made  ex  |)eri  men  tally  if  only  to  compare  results.  There 
is  no  leji^on  why  classes  should  not  be  instituted  for  two  or  three 
Melons,  as  is  done  with*  Apples,  Plums,  or  Pears.  For  example,  I 
think  a  class  for  three  varieties  representing  white,  green,  and 
«carletfie>bed  sorts  would  be  strongly  supported  if  exhibitors  had 
lb«  assurance  that  the  fruits  would  be  judged  by  appearance,  and 
not  by -flavour  as  decided  by  cuttitg.  Some  societies  give  prizes  for 
Melons  in  pairs,  and  cccasioLally  judges  are  allowed  to  use  their  own 
<li8cretioQ  as  to  the  necessity  of  cutting  and  deciding  by  flavour. 

I  feel  perfectly  certain  that,  much  as  might  be  said  in  favour  of 
judging  by  cultural  merit,  many  readers  will  still  maintain  that  the 
l>rc>per  test  of  quality  comes  only  by  cutting.  There  always  were 
two  opinions  on  this  point,  and  if  it  were  not  so  there  would  be  no 
need  for  the  trouble  of  penning  the  foregoing  remarks.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  close  of  the  exhibition  season  is  the  most  fitting  time 
lor  exhibitors  who  are  iuterestid  to  give  their  opinion  of  the  principles 
4ii  Btagiug  and  judging  Melons,  and  the  Editor  would,  I  feel  sure,  not 
only. give  cjuutenance  to  an  expression  of  opinion  from  Journal 
readeis,  but  give  bis  casting  vote  to  the  course  which,  from  experience, 
he  has  found  the  better. 

There  is  no  reison  why  both  systems  cfbnot  be  adopted  at  any 
"VfSii  supported  show.  Two  open  classes  are  often  provided  by 
sooietleH,  and  sometimes  not  a  l.ttle  confusion  exists  in  the  terms  of 
th 3  schedule.  Then,  too,  in  addition  there  are  special  priz.s  given  by 
reputable  seedsmen  for  their  own  varieties.  Where  such  a  practice 
prevails  no  great  effort  is  needed  ,  to  make  reform.  Xor  are  Melon 
prizes  of  ^uch  vilue  as  to  debar  an  extra  class  for  fruits  on  the  lines 
suggested.  To  sjme  judges  I  am  sure  the  change  would  be  most 
welcome,  (or  the  task  of  tast  ng  a  quantity  of  badly  flavoured  Melons 
U  by  n)  meaui  a  pleisant  one  to  perform.  Many  Melons  are  con- 
(demt.e  I  at  Ih;  show  simply  because  they  are  either  under  or  overripe, 
an  1  the  unce.tiiny  of  the  flavour  test  as  previously  intimated  is  such 
that  growers  d^  not  often  care  to  risk  good  fruits. 

It  must  be  ndmiltel,  however,  that  size  is  not  always  a  criterion  of 
^excellence  in  flavour,  but  ii  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  disputed  that 
a  small  Melon  fails  to  show  the  same  cultural  merits  as  a  large 
onew  A  fruit  not  more  than  1  lb.  will  sometimes  prove  of  richer 
flavour  than  a  large  one  on  the  day  of  a  show,  but  where  is  the  com- 
parative value  between  a  1  lb.  aud  a  4  or  5  Ibe.  fruit  for  dinner  or 
garden  parlies  ? — W,  S.,  Wilts, 

[A  goo  I  deal  may  ba  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question  or 
•questions  introduced  by  our  correspondent,  and  our  readers  are  at 
liberty  to  express  their  views.  It  is  certain  that  prizes  have  been 
adjudged  to  numbers  of  Melons  **for  flavour**  that  did  not  weigh 
nearly  a  pound,  and  which  would  have  been  no  ornament  to  any 
<dee8ert  table.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  well  known  that  fruits 
of  thrice  the  size  and  of  good  appearance  have,  when  cut,  been 
described  by  judges  as  positively  "  nasty." 

Again,  those  whose  duty  and  fate  it  has  been  to  judge  hundreds  of 
Melons  know  how  common  it  is  to  find  fruits  in  the  *'  green  flesh  ** 
«ia6s  with  scarlet  flesh,  and  fruits  in  the  " scarlet  flesh  *'  class  with 
^reen  flcHh;  while  occasionally  they  are  found  iu  both  classes 
lieitheT  green  nor  Fcarlet  but  a  combination  of  bjth,  and  the  flesh  of 
4>ne  colour  behind  the  other  in  ripening.  It  does  not  eeem  particularly 
clear  how  these  colour  characteristics  could  be  determine!  without 
cutting  and  looking  inside. 

Some  judges  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  evident  good  cultivation 
^ith  handsome  appearance  of  the  fruit  should  be  recognised  as 
meritorious,  while  others  prefer  the  "  flavour  test  *'  alone,  and  when 
"^ia  test  is  specified  in  the  schedule  they  are  not  infrequently 
obliged  to  give  the  first  prize,  however  reluctantly,  to  what  they 
,  ikscribeas  a  "sciuVby  little  fruit,"    It  would  seem  that  this  asp  ct 


of  the  question  was  considered  by  the  >Board  of  Judges  when  the 
R.H.S.  "Rules  of  Judging*'  were  formulated,  for  we  find  on  page  15 
that  neither  flavour  alone,  regardle.«8  of  sizo,  nor  size  alone,  regardless 
of  flavour,  is  sufficient  for  indicatiog  a  standard  of  excellencei  and 
hence  the  paragraph  which  we  cite  as  follows : — 

'*  Melons. — ^The  fruits,  which  should  le  about  18  (and  not  less  than 
15)  inches  in  circumference,  muft  be  cutnnd  tasted.  The  flesh  must 
be  rich  in  flavour,  melting,  and  juicy ;  the  fruit  thick  in  the  edible 
part  and  thin  in  the  ritd.  Scent  is  not  a  sufficient  guide  for  deter- 
mining cotdiiionand  quality." 

This  and  all  the  points  mentioned  by  "  W.  S.**  are  worthy  of 
discussion.  At  a  recent  show  in  which  prizes  were  offered  in  the 
usual  way  for  scarlet  and  green  flesh  Melons  in  separate  classes  fruits 
with  white  flesh  were  dirqualified  by  the  Judges.  Some  gardeners 
thought  they  were  wrong,  because  it  is  customary  to  admit  such 
fruits  in  the  green  flesh  class ;  others  thought  the  Judges  were  right 
because  the  flesh  was  not  '^  green,**  while  still  others  considered  the 
time  had  arrived  when  three  classes  should  be  provided  for  Melons — 
scarlet,  green,  and  white  respectively.] 


AUDIT  OF  GRAPES  AT  SHREWSBURY— WITH 

COMMENTS. 

Your  report  of  the  late  show  is  so  exhaustiye  that  it  Is  difficult  to 
say  much  that  ia  fresh  about  the  Grapes  there  staged.  Such  an 
unprecedented  provision  was  made  for  a  display  of  this  fyiitthatit 
has  been  the  topic  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  horticulturists  for  some 
months  past  With  a  view  to  providing  further  information  to  those 
persons  who  had  not  the  privilege  of  seeing  this  grpud  display,  I  have 
prepared  an  audit  of  all  the  varieties  there  staged,  showing  how 
many  times  each  was  represented.  The  following  is  a  complete 
summary  of  the  varieties  and  number  of  bunches  staged. 


Varieties  Exhibited. 

Bunches. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria 

••• 

... 

•  •• 

.*• 

.. . 

81 

Black  Hamburgh     ... 

... 

... 

.a. 

... 

... 

65 

Madresfield  Court    ... 

••• 

... 

•     • 

... 

... 

68 

Gros  Maroo 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

49 

Kiack  Alicante 

.  •  • 

... 

... 

... 

.  .  a 

18 

FoBter^s  Seedling      ... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

17 

Cooper**  Black 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8 

Ala  wick  Seedling     ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8 

Can-jn  Hnll  Muicat ..« 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6 

Muscat  Hamburgh  ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6 

Applev  Towers 

.  •* 

•  *. 

... 

... 

•  #• 

6 

BiicklHnd  Sweetwater 

... 

... 

... 

.•• 

.*. 

6 

J)uke  of  Bacdeuoh  ... 

... 

... 

..« 

... 

... 

6 

Mrs.  Pinoe     

••■ 

... 

... 

... 

.•. 

6 

Gros  Coiman 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•  ■. 

4 

Mrs.  Pearson 

■  a. 

... 

•  a. 

... 

.•• 

2 

Golden  Hamburgh  ... 

•  •• 

•  *• 

... 

... 

... 

2 

Barbaroiaa  (Gros  Guillaume) 

... 

... 

... 

•  •• 

2 

Trebbiauo      

... 

•  •• 

.  a  • 

... 

*•• 

2 

Bowood  Muscat 

... 

•  *• 

... 

... 

.•. 

2 

Rai-in  de  Calabre     ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

..  . 

d 

liiamond  Jubilee 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•  •  . 

2 

Black  Duke 

-«•• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I 

Cbasselas  Mapoleon  ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

Total  number  of  bunches 865 

TanWiM.— Black,  18  ;  white,  11.    Total  24. 

In  the  great  class  for  twelve  bunches  the  six  exhibitors  staged 
eighteen  varieties,  if  Bowood  Muscat  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  can  be 
regarded  as  being  distinct.  In  my  opinion  they  are  not,  and  should 
not  be  admitted  as  such,  nor  were  they  admissible  according  to  the 
schedule.    The  eighteen  varieties  were  as  follows : — 

BVHCHBS 

a.  •••  ...  ...a  ...  ...  XU 


Black  Hamburgh     • 

Gi*o«  Maroc 

Muscat  of  Alexandria 

MadresQeld  Court    

Muscat  Hamburgh 

Mrs.  Pince     

Alnwick  Seedling    

Duke  of  Baccleuch 

Cooper's  Black  

Golden  Hamburgh 

Appley  Towers  

Barbarossa  (Gros  Guillaume) 

Trebbiano      

Bowood  Muscat        

Gros  Coiman 

Black  Alicante  

Foster's  Seedling      

Canon  Hall  Muscat 


10 

8 
4 
4 
4 
4 
8 
2 
t 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


From  the  foregoing  list  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  class  brought 
together  a  thorough  representation  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  Grapes. 
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The  onljtwo  noteble  abMnteea  ve  Buckland  Sweetwater  miil  Ladv 
DowDeV.  Both,  however,  have  Mrioua  fsulta  from  an  cshibitoi's 
punt  of  view,  therefore  it  is  not  surp-ieing  that  both  were  uoreprc- 

Black  HamhiTgh — Admirers  of  this  old  favourite  will  bp  pleHicd 
to  ace  it  occupy  such  a  favourable  fosiiiou  io  not  only  the  chnrTipon 
class  but  tbronghout  the  show  geoerally.  No  loss  thau  Bixty-live 
boDChes  of  it  were  itsKed,  iDclndiDi^natDrallymatiy  eieellentesanipls. 
The  finest  came  from  Mr.  Kirk,  and  were  included  in  his  secoD<l  i  lize 
exhibit  in  the  champioa  claaa.  The  btinohu  raogod  (ram  3  Ibd.  lo 
8^  lbs.  in  weight,  and  thowed  higli  culture  in  eTerj  waj. 

Mtueat  of  Alexandria. — This  Tavourite  amoDght  white  Grapes 
moulded  the  leadiuK  position  oF  soy  Grane,  not  only  ia  poiu'  of 
DumbeiB  bnt  in  quality  also.  Ooe  bunch  staged  by  Ur.  Lunt  requiie.l 
to  be  odIj  a  tfifle  larger  in  ihe  beiry  to  render  it  a  perfect  model.  To 
find  any  Grape  represented  eighty-one  times  in  a  ponsible  355  fpraks 
volnmea  for  the  variety  and  lor  tbe  «kill  of  exhibitors  iu  staging  it  eo 
meritorioualv. 

Jq  the  class  for  two  bnnoheaor  anf  white  Muscat  there  were  ten 
BitriEB.  Amongst  these  only  one  exhibit  wjs  seen  that  oo'il.l  be 
termed  really  bad.  The  majority  were  excellent  repreMUtations  of 
this  favourite.  Mr.  Lutit'a  first  prize  winning  bunches  were  long  nnd 
taperin^i  with  medium  sized  berries  of  exquisite  colour.  Tbe  sfcind 
niza  stand,  from  Mr.  Nielii,  carried  larger  bunches  and  berries,  but 
leta  shapely,  and  somewhat  lacking  that  amber  tint  of  CkJour  that  is 
■0  plsMing  to  lovers  of  this  Grape. 

Madretfitld  Conrt. —  This  fine  Grape  occupied  a  high  pnfiiion 
throughout  the  Show.  One  of  the  bunches  staged  by  Mr,  Kirk  waa 
adjudged  only  one  quarter  point  below  maiimnm.  This  estimate  goea 
strongly  to  show  the  high  opinion  expressed  of  it  by  the  Jud^ieE — all 
competent  men.  The  weight  of  bunch  was  about  3^  lbs. ;  the  berrie« 
were  simply  magnificent,  and  thinned  to  a  dfgree  of  nicety,  which 
gooa  a  long  way  to  render  the  appctirance  of  a  bunch  of  Grapes  of  any 
variety  as  near  perfection  as  is  practically  attainable. 

Ores  Manx. — This  waa  represented  by  forty-nine  fxampkfi,  many 
of  the  bunches  besiiog  enormous  berries,  which  as  a  rule  were  heHVily 
laden  wiih  "bloom."  Terhaps  ihe  6oeit  examples  of  thi:<  Grnfein 
the  exhibition  wrre  the  pair  ot  bunches  seot  by  Mr.  Shiiigler,  Melton 
Constable  Gardens,  Norfolk,  and  which  won  Ihe  premier  |>riz)  m  the 
class  for  that  variety,  or  of  Groe  Colman.  The  bunches  were  a  irilla 
small  for  the  variety  perhaps,  but  the  berries  were  magnificent.  The-e 
bunches  were  cut  from  a  Vino  carrying  sixty  bonches,  iherofore  were 
all  the  more  remarkable.  Gros  Maroc  is  fast  taking  Ihe  place  of  Gros 
Colman  as  an  exhibition  Grape;  it  is  fonnd  to  colour  so  much  ciuiiT, 
and  is  sucerior  to  it  in  poiut  of  flavour. 

Black  Alicante, — '["his  was  staged  eighleen  times— a  distinct  decline, 
not  only  in  number  but  io  quality  also,  Nfither  Ihe  bunches  nor  ibe 
berrie:  was  of  full  size  in  any  exhibit.  Cultivators  are  now  alive  (o 
^e  deficiency  in  flavour  of  tbia  Grape, 

.Foi'er'j  Seedling,—  Staged  seventrrn  times  was  a  proof  of  its  ea'e 
in  productioo,  but  a«  to  its  quality  the  less  said  of  it  ihe  better.  Fur 
an  amateur,  or  those  who  rf  quire  a  heavy  crop  of  white  Grapes  early 
in  like  season,  this  variety  is  worthy  of  atiei.tion,  and  that  Is  all  I  can 
say  for  it 

Cooper'i  Slack, — Whatever  it  may  be,  ihls  Grflpe  was  grandly 
represented  by  Mr.  Lunt  in  his  prizi'w:nning  collrction  ;  a  little  more 
time  would  have  improved  the  colour  close  to  the  stalks,  and  the 
remOTBt  of  a  berry  here  sod  there  in  thinning  would  have  given  tbe 
shapely  bnnches  an  even  tetter  appearance  than  they  pos-e^sed.  In 
weight  the  bunchra  were  from  3 J  to  4  lbs. 

Canon  TFatl  Mtueat. — This  noble  (irape  was  better  shnwn  than  ia 
i^len  the  case.  Mr,  Goodacre,  in  bis  first  prize  for  lour  hutiches  of 
white,  havine  very  fine  examples  ot  it. 

Muscat  Hamburgh. — Thia  richly  Pavoored  Grape  «'bs  well  repre- 
smted  by  Mr.  Lunt  and  Mr.  Goodacre.  As  a  role  this  variety  is 
better  grown  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere.  The  sport  from  it,  Lady 
Battings,  will  no  doubt  oust  its  parent  from  popuUr  favour,  as 
possessing  its  flavour  in  thn  fullest  degree,  and  at  the  same  lime  has 
tbe  noble  appearance  of  Madresfield  Court,  while  it  also  "sets''  with 

Ditke  of  B-ucclfueh, — Thia  beautiful  biit  fickle  Grape  wjs  alaged 
in  six  bunches,  the  best  coming  from  Mr.  Kirk.  These,  however,  did 
not  weigh  more  than  2^  lbs.  The  berries  were  a  trifle  uneven,  but 
good  in  colonr. 

Mrt.  Pince. — In  no  instance  was  this  good  Grape  staged  near 
perfecticw,  and,  aa  usual,  the  berries  lacked  colour. 

Qt'Os    Colman This  once  popular  exhibition  Grape  was  only 

staged  twice,  and  then  qniie  tf  aecon 'Urate  meiit. 

Goldtn  Hamburgh,— Thin  was  only  sUged  once,  by  Mr.  Kirk,  the 
buQches  weighing  about  3  lbs.  each,  with  gnod  berries  and  colour.  I 
note  that  your  report  gives  this  as  Bucklnnd  Sweetwater,  which  is  an 

Fr>m  the  audit  It  will  be  seen  that  black  Grapes  were  represented 
by  thirteen,  and  white  by  eleven  varieties;  a  fair  proportion. 


The  clats  that  irrprrswd  me  aa  being  especially  slmtig  in  number* 
and  qnslity  was  that  for  four  bunches  of  black  varieties.  There  were 
eleven  competitors,  staging  in  all  eight  varieties.  Mr.  Kirk  depended 
npon  those  slerlijig  favouiiles  BIsck  Hambu'ghand  Madreptieiii  Court, 
and,  presenting  both  in  grand  condition,  had  no  difficulty  in 
securing  the  laailin!;  award. 

Taken  altogether  the  Grape  clastea  provided  in  themEolvea  on 
exhibit  worthy  of  the  place,  and  from  an  rduealional  yo'ht  of  view- 
were  alone  worthy  of  a  loon  journey  to  see.  In  the  composition  of 
someof  theclsMes  I  thii:k  ,in  improveioont  might  be  made,  g'lvicg 
more  soope,  adding  variety,  and  consequently  impartin;:  greater  interest. 
I  may  pwsibly  make  a  few  suggesiions  on  the  subject  in  a  futura 
issue. — Edwiji  Molynbox. 


DALKEITH  AND  ITS  KEW  GARDENER. 

The  b'slorio  home  of  the  Duke  of  Barcleuch,  irith  its  great  extenk 
of  glass  structures,  has  long  been  famsd  is  the  gardeoing  world,  anil  ss  a 
laatler  of  faet  the  ehleftainihip  of  the  gardens  ii  regarded  ss  one  of  ihe 
prises  whiob  nsvy  an  aeeonipliihed  hoiliculturist  would  be  proud  lo  win. 


Fio.  4S.— Mb.  Jaues  Wbytock. 

Oar  annoancement  last  week  thit  Mr.  Jimes  Wbytock  had  been 
selected  out  of  an  enormous  numtier  of  applicants  as  iho  lucceswr  of  ibe 
late  Mr.  Dunn  appears  lo  have  come  »s  a  aurpriie  lo  nnt  a  Tew  of  our 
roadera,  and  seems  to  bava  hum  accepted  by  siime  or  tbi^m  nith  a 
certain  amount  of  reserve.  We  have  lO  much  coofidenoe  in  Iho  aeciiracy 
of  the  statement  that  we  venture  to  publish  ■  portrait  of  Mr.  Wliyloek, 
as  It  is  only  nttaral  that  a  large  number  of  gardeners  ibouM  Ike  to  see 
what  nunner  of  man  he  ii.  He  has  certainly  nol  taken  any  particular 
pains  to  keep  bimialt  "  before  the  publio  "  ;  poiiibly  he  may  have  felt 
that  the  suTToundiDgi  of  Earl  Filzwilliam's  beauUluI  leat  si  Coollatlln, 
with  the requireneniB  of  the  family,  demanded  hit  whole  itientioD  ;  and 
if  bis  services  had  not  been  appreciated  over  a  period  of  twenty  yeaia 
beoould  not  have  been  so  bij;h1y  and  effeetiveiy  raiommeaded  for  tbe 
posilion  to  which  ha  ia  appointed. 

We  have  resson  to  believe  that  other  cspable  and  wnrlby  men  had 
the  alrongeit  of  recommend  at  ions  from  ptr^onage>  of  almost  the 
highest  rank  in  the  kingdom,  but  tbe  Dulie.  uller  lummonirK  a  silected 


^    of 


indidat' 


qaaliHcatioDt 

varied  CuttUraJ  uutiei  hjju  umvr  ivquirviuviuH  lUBi  are  utiiiiu  lu  w 
met  by  the  head  of  Ihe  girdening  ettabliibmenl.  With  Ihei"  :he  new 
gardener,  who  is  a  ScoltmBn,  is  uot  unsequainied,  for  be  won  credit  and 
approval  under  tbe  late  Mr,  William  Tbomion  at  Dalkeith  several  leara 
ago,  and  we  hate  no  doubt  ihst  the  past  fame  of  the  gardeni  will  be  aaf* 
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Htbrid  Teab. 


I  RECOLLECT  Sfeaking  with  a  leaiiing  Rote  grower,  Bomo  lun  or 
^fteeD  years  ogo,  when  hie  remark  wan  "The  Hybrid  Tea  is  ihe 
■^ctuliig  Rotfl."  And  BO  it  baa  proved.  Mr.  George  Paul's  Cheihunt 
Hybrid  began  tho  aeries.  With  what  iuiereat  it  was  viewed.  I 
^roember  carrying  home  in  triumph  from  CheBhtint  a  10b.  6d,  pot 
plant  M  eooD  ae  it  waa  in  comroerce,  which  gave  nie  at  once  half 
.a  doeen  very  excellent  bads.  It  ia  now  raiber  over-ridden  as  a 
climber,  for  Eeiue  Marie  Htorictte,  the  red  Gloire,  whose  profuse- 
<1«SB  of  flower  on  a  souih  wall,  where  it  enjoys  itself,  ie  sometbina 
«Bally  marveilons;  but  for  fragrance  and  ioTely  cherry  carmine 
«tieahunt  Hybrid  ii  atill  nnapproached,  and  perhaps  unapproachable. 
But  DOW  bow  thia  class  has  grown,  somothitig  owing,  no  doubt,  io 
-tbe  wfaolesale  manner  in  which  La  France,  Captain  ChriBtv,  Gloire 
a^ODOaise,  and  other  mice  H.P.'a  were  fumhied  into  it,  very  properly, 
f  admit,  but  for  a  while  somewhat  perplex! n-ify.  And  what  a  gr»nJ 
array  of  joted  names  stands  in  each  catalogue  under  tho  H.T. 
£beadiBg1 

I  wn  hardly  enongh  in  the  Rose  world  now  to  keep  np  with  all 
*ba  new  ones,  but  many  names  occur  at  once.  Kaiseriu  A.  Victoria, 
»hat grand  solid  white;  Lady  Mary  FilzwlUiam,  always  (piod,  even  if 
■  *he  plant  is  hardly  visible;  Grace  Darling,  a  unique  ctlour;  and 
Usf^uis  LittH,  a  splendid  rid.  Giistave  Repia,  again,  a  very  ideal 
-  *«tlonhole  bloom,  though  its  long,  pointed,  canary  yellow  buds  eh'.w 
it  bue  a  Femi-double  when  the  sun  has  laid  hold  of  it.  Caiolioe 
Teatout  is  perhaps  the  iotelieit  eiamplo  of  a  soft  pink  with  whkh 
1  am  acquaioled. 

Tben  there  is  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  the  very  Helen  of  Roses.  On 
Jia-fetDrn  from  that  unfortunate  American  muapade  she  very  froperJy 
-droptied  ihn  ■•  Belle  Siebtiecht,"  and  rctnrned,  like  her  prerteceisor,  to 
•domestic  lelations,  jnst  as  Helen  of  Troy  is  reproduced,  »  fair  jieuiten-, 
.in  the  Odyssey.  This  I  really  admire  above  any  other  Rute,  yerhai*, 
barring  Maidchal  Niel;  "bright  nay  pink,  larfie  fuilv  pc.inted  noiver,' 
oaonlya  feeble  attempt  at  a  declaralion  of  her  manifold  charms. 

I  Aaw  attention   to  this  class  of  Roses  now  lliat   the   planfing 

.    .-«Mfiaa  is  coming  on,  in  order  that  growers  may  he  induced  lo  give 

U>em  a  bed  to  themselves.     It  is  an  intermediate  claas,  and  a  most 

-delightful  one,  between  the  sterner  H.P.'s  and  the  more  feminine  anti 

-Jelicalo  Teas  and  Noisettes.— A.  C. 


MIXED  BORDEHS. 
Otm  miied  borders  are  now  so  satisfying  in  their  beauty,  fragrance, 
*od  utility,  cpupied  with  the  enchantmen'  they  give  to  that  i^menhat 
^iroaaic  part,  the  T-reetable  garden,  that  one  would  fain  defcribe  them, 
cnensboL'ld  imitation  by  others  be  not  expedient.  Tie  a  medley, 
«wrety.  Roses,  herbaceous  plants,  annuals,  hienniils,  and  beddmg 
«tock  shoulder  to  shonlder  with  a  few  old-fashioned  aweet-sc tinted 
«|]rubby  plants  lining  each  side  of  the  walk  which  longitudinally 
fcieaOs  tho  kitchen  garden.  Bos  bordered,  of  course;  neatest  and 
•uoat  natural  of  all  the  edgings,  wo  could  not  forego  it,  although  fnt 
-l>eaaties  lurk  therein ;  and  alleys  at  tho  hack  outlined  with  Thrift, 
aieb  alleys  facilitating  working  operations  and  providing  a  way  for  the 
<Hlieetharrow. 

Since  early  spring  the  borders  have  increased  in  beauty  acd  interest 
until  now  the  climax  is  reached  in  their  autumnal  glory ;  hence  those 
wfco  oome  solely  on  business  into  the  garden  are  wont  to  find  pleasure 
in  a  lioaering  inspection  on  either  hand.  A  line  ol  msny-coloured 
hf  brid  Primrose?,  planted  last  autumn  parsIUl  with  ihe  Box  edging, 
made  a  brave  dispiay  during  spring  when  antumn-rooted  Violas  were 
'dott«d  through  them  alternately  to  wax  in  beauty  as  tlieir  neighljours 
■waned  io  blossom.  Having,  with  these  dots  and'jines  compo^ing  our 
floral  margin,  |«id  tribute  to  the  ruling  piaaion,  formsKty  enters  no 
■further  within  our  borders.  True,  some  endeavour  was  made  at 
^tantioo  time  to  relegate  the  taller  to  the  background,  and  perennial 
Sanflowers,  Michaelmas  DaisJef.  with  others  of  that  ilk,  look  down  on 
lesser  thinps  from  the  rear  rank,  Roses  and  more  moderate  prowers 
tiillirig  the  middle  portion ;  yet  through  these,  bmib,  have  risen  clumps 
of  Sweet  Peas,  while  Delphiniums  have  aspired  to  promiuenco  soil 
.-attained  it  with  spikes  of  matchless  blue. 

Filling  P  Heally  the  filling  baa  been  going  on  tho 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  plants,  some  of  which, 
■to  show  the  error  of  our  ways,  would  be  tolerated  i 
hardy  border.  Fw  instance,  after  the  bedding  was  c( 
"   J  uraniums,"  Asters,  anything  in  fact,  were  planted 


season  through 
beitremaikcil, 
1  no  respectable 
m  pie  ted  stirplus 
railahli 


--.apaos ;  yet  there  ii  room,  and  bien^ialB  in  the  «ay  ol  Canterbury  Bells, 


Antirrhinums,  and  East  Lothian  Stocks  raised  elsewhere  are  being 
trKnspianted  at  odd  times  in  odd  iilaces  with  an  eye  to  the  fDtur& 
All  this  is  only  as  a  tithe  of  what  is  evident  to  the  eye  in  our  boiiian, 
or  revealed  by  the  seme  of  smell.  Fain  would  we  retrace  onr  steps 
and  hark  back  to  early  summer,  when  the  claims  of  Cactus  Dahltes 
were  not  forgotten,  and  the  noble  father  of  the  family,  Juarezi,  now 
Haunts  over  others  in  paternal  pride.  Aye,  even  farther  hack  should 
■o!^  go,  when  Mignonette,  Love-in-a-mist,  Coreopsis  of  kinds,  the 
floiiferouB  Malope  grandiflora,  among  whose  rich  hued  blosboma  hu 
appeared  a  chaate  while  lorm,  the  combtnaiion  of  colour  heiag 
suggestive  of  purple  and  Boe  linen,  i\nd  cthrr  annuals  were  sown. 

I  write  not  frum  the  sun-fcoiched  South,  where  I  am  told  that 
mixed  borders  are  burut  out,  no  that  in  not  a  few  dinginess  Is  the 
prevailing  feature.  Let  us  hope  the  report  is  exags^erated,  and  if  It  is 
not  might  I  ask  if  such  borderx  have  bran  soundly  prepared,  enriched 
nnd  replenished  occasionally  ?  In  my  experience  nothing  gives  a 
hotter  return  for  thorough  cultivation  and  intelligent  maoagetnent 
than  a  mixed  border. — Westebneb. 


FROM  "WEST  TO  EAST. 

ijkmdudtd  fraiH  pagt  207.) 
Of  the  gardens  on  the  east  coast  there  are  what  may  be  termed 
bnth  ancient  nod  modern.  The  newest  of  note  is  that  of  Lord 
llstteriea  at  OverBtrand,  about  two  miles  from  Cromer.  His  lord- 
ship's marine  residence  is  known  as  The  Pha=aunce,  or  Pleasance— to 
give  plensure.  In  past  t  mes  the  term  »gnitiad  a  lodnded  part  of  a 
Harden,  and  Ruskin  refers  to  "  The  Pltaaantx&  of  old  Elizabethan 
homes,"  a  senteccs  whic'i  exactly  applies  in  thn  present  cise,  for  Ihe 
residence  »iUg? rata  a  quaiut  old  Eliiabethaii  b"use  with  considerable 
ni'idern  i  xtensionn,  but  the  acclent  characteritilics  admirably  retained. 
Tho  garden  ia  esseni  iaily  n  jjarden  of  pleasure — a  garden  of  mounds 
and  dellF,  of  twirling  lawns  and  twisting  grarsy  glades,  thiongli 
umhrsg.  out  maases  of  trcea  and  shrubs ;  of  secluded  nooks,  Ferny 
hnnkt  Dod  alpino  colonies ;  of  stumps  and  Ivies  and  rambling  Roaea: 
orH<iml  arcades^ tunnela  of  beauty  and  fragrance ;  of  periiola*,  pavtd 
with  flHgstones  of  all  shnpes  and  i-izes  made  smooth  by  millions  of 
traver.ting  feet,  for  this  quaint,  firm,  clean  flooring  was  brought  from 
an  old  L  ndoti  street.  We  have  thus  memories  of  the  city  below, 
with  Rusep,  Honeysucklfs,  Vitises,  Ampelopaes  and  other  ramblers 
ahove,  and  the  sea  within  earshot,  though  from  this  point  invisible,  as 
tho  I  ergolas  are  in  the  kitchen  sarden,  which  is  thus  made  a  pleannt 
retreat  on  the  Imrder  of,  and  in  harmony  with,  the  thirty  acres  of 
pleasure  grounds.  _^„^_ 

What  a  startling  change  in  a  little  time  !  What  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  combined  forces  of  love,  wealth,  skUt,  and 
labour  1      Ten   years   ago  a   sandy   wind-swept   warte,   but    ;;oir  a 

furnished  garden  of  pleasure  ;  furuished,  but  not  finishetl.  Important 
work  is  near,  and  almost  pressing — the  tbinniug  of  trees,  so  prodigally 
planted,  to  prevent  first  a  wild  tangle,  the  sure  precursor  of  naked 
lower  branches,  when  tho  charm  of  seclusion  wil!  be  a  thing  of  tbe 
pist.  There  is,  however,  harplly  no  reicon  to  doubt  that  Lord 
Battersea  and  bis  able  and  active  tisrdener,  Mr.  Clements,  will  bs 
equal  to  the  interestini;  work  before  them,  aud  which  undoubtedly 
dimands  tante,  judgment,  and  skill,  or  caation  with  decisive  action 
for  its  satisfactory  occom;>lishment.  What  is  writti'n  here  is  no 
description  of  this  remarkable  garden,  as  no  details  can  be  Given  of,  for 
instance,  the  long  arcade  of  Laburnums,  wllh  its  golden  firmament  in 
the  spring  ;  of  the  masses  ol  Sea  Buckthorn,  with  myriads  of  bright 
berries,  as  if  piled  on  each  other ;  of  thrifty  fruit  trees  and  other  items. 
Including  sptondid  hushes  of  Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  15  feet  across ;  bat 
only  a  mere  passing  glance  is  given  of  some  predominating  features 
in  just  one  ol  those  gardens  which  tbe  viNtor  who  sees  once  would 
like  to  see  agun.  

Passing  to  older  gardens,  Cromer  Hall  (Mrs.  Oabbell's)  nestling  in 
the  woods,  could  only  be  viewed  from  the  cliffs  above.  The  junior 
must  have  been  indulging  io  telegraphy  in  a  clande>iine  sort  of  way, 
or  why  should  Mr.  Allan  of  Ounton  (with  bis  son.  Lord  Hillinpdco's 
gardeuer),  have  swooped  down  upon  us  in  our  den  ?  He  tempted  the 
youngster  in  some  such  way  as  this,  "You  must  come  over  and  see 
the  old  place;  my  trap  will  meet  the  train — a  change  from  the  sea 
will  do  you  good.  We  have  not  much  lo  show  you;  but  we  have  a 
few  trees,  a  bit  of  fruit,  two  or  three  Tomatoes,  a  pleasure  ground  io  a 
drawing-room,  and  one  or  two  Asparagus  beds.  You  shall  then  be 
driven  across  country  tosec  Mr.  Shincler  and  his  Grapes."  The  young 
man  fell,  and  our  hours  in  the  east  were  numbered. 

Guntou  Park  extinds  over  a  thousand  seres,  ia  well  wooded,  and 
presents  many  fine  featares ;  lut  we  had  first  to  see  the  Thorpe  Oak, 
which  is  nut  in  it,  but  near  the  nursery.  It  is  a  truly  noble  tre^  and 
has  weathered  tbe  storms  ol 
of  youth,    Tho  "invalid," 
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ocmduct  felling  and  selling,  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
inentally  measure  and  Value  the  tree.  He  looked  it  up  and  down, 
thto  after  seeming  to  stndy  his  boots  tor  a  moment,  sententiously 
remarked,  •*  700  feet.**  Query,  *'  the  value  ?  "  Answer,  "  £70  at 
least,  might  fetch  £100."  Then  spoke  Mr.  Allan—"  the  last  time  it 
ijfas  measured  the  result  was  G80  feet,  and  an  offer  was  made  of  £100.** 
The  mental  measurer  quietly  shook  hands  with  himself,  and  we  passed 
^  vJ*  ™*y  be  of  advantage  to  younjr  Gardeners  to  learn  to  measure 
timber.  The  old  one,  who  is  wielding  the  pen,  found  the  acquirement 
■erviceable  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Allan  has  all  sorto  of  trees  and 
urube  in  the  estate  nursery,  also  splendidly  fruited  plants  of  Tomatoes. 
He  had  been  intercrossing  Nisbet's  Victoria,  Conference,  and  another 
for  producing  long  racemes  of  medium  sized  and  saleable  fruit.  He 
has  succeeded,  for  one  cluster  contained  sixteen,  and  he  thinks  the 
▼ariety  ia  worthy  of  its  name— Up-to-Date. 


-I^  ™*y  ^  in  the  recolk ction  of  some  readers  that  the  front  par';  of 
Lord  Suffield's  fine  mansion  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  ago. 
The  divisional  walls  of  the  Jbnrnt-out  rooms  were  cleared  away ;  tlie 
external  waDs,  being  practically  uninjured,  still  sUnd,  enclosing  a 
capacious  square.  This  was  planted  wilh  shrubs,  in  beds,  and  the 
inaide  of  the  walls  with  Ivy,  which  now  covers  them.  The  effect  is, 
to  say  the  least,  unusual,  and  may  be  unique;  but  one  hesitates  to 
enaploy  a  word  that  is  so  commonly  misused.  If  this  instance  of 
forming  a  miniature  pleasure  ground  with  hardy  shrubs  within  the 
w^Is  of  a  mansion  is  without  an  equal,  It  is  then,  and  only  then, 
unique.  The  uninjured  part  of  the  mansion  is  very  large,  and 
tuunted.  Lord  8u6Beld  occupying  his  marine  residence  at  Cromer. 
Thisre  is  a  large  ter/ace  flower  garden  at  Gunton,  not  formally  plantoi), 
out  rendered  attractive  and  enjoyable  in  an  informal  way  with 
inexpensive  flowers.  Mr.  Allan  has  improved  the  pleasure  grounds 
misidera^ly  from  time  to  time,  as  he  can  spare  men  in  the  winter. 
He  ia  evidently  a  utilitarian  and  economiser,  and  makes  the  most  of 
reapnrces.  

The  kitchen  garden  is  old  but  good,  and  the  glass  structures  not 

of  the  most  modern  type.    Splendid  Muscat  aud  Gros  Maroc  Grajies 

were  seen,  and  every  honse  and  frame  stocked  with  something  useful. 

Tomatoes    occupied    much   space,  and  the  new   Melon    previously 

mCTtioned  was  fruitmg  freely  in  lonoj  pitn.    The  new  Strawberry 

Lady  Suffield,  which  Mr,  Allan  regards  as  his  best,  was  producing 

nmners  freely  to  meet  the  already  considerable  demand  for  plants. 

Pears    on    walls   were   bearing    bountiful    crops,  with  scarcely   an 

exception,  though   the  blossoms  had  not  been  protected.    In   the 

open    the    most  profitable  variety  of  fruit    this  year  wa^   Rivers' 

Czar  Plum,  every  tree  bearing  an  abundant  crop  of  fine  marketable 

frwt,  of  greater  value  than  the  crops  of  all  other  sorts  put  tojjether. 

Asparagus  is  finelv  grown  at  Gunton.     The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  it, 

while  care  and  skill  are  exercised  in  culture.     Connovcr's  Colossal  and 

Argenteuil  are  the  varieties,  the  commoner  forms  being  discarded. 

Single  one-yeai^old  plants— not  clusters  of   seedlings— are   planted 

3  feet  apart  on  the  level,  in  rows  4  feet  asunder.     The  top  growth  of 

throe-year-old  plants  is  wonderful,  each  cluster  of  growths  forming  a 

JM^e  bush,  and  the  bushes  quite  meet  each  other.     The  difference 

w7^°u*^®  two  varieties  is  this— Connover's  Colossal   "stools  out" 

by  far  the  more  freely,  producing  thrice  the  number  of  growths  that 

are  afforded  by  the  Argenteuil;    but  these  are  much  the  stronger, 

7  feet  high,  or  2  feet  higher  than  the  other.    This,  the  Arpenteuii,  is 

Mr.  Allan's  favourite,  because  of  the  splendid  beads  it  yields  in  the 

Bpnng»  though  Connover's  Colossal   throws  up  a  greater  number  of 

smaller  size.     The  distinctions  indicated  are  clearly  marked  in  the 

two  plantations,  and  the  pollen-bearing  plants  are,  as  a  rule,  notably 

rtiDDger  than  the  seed  bearers,  and  may  be  expected  to  afford  the 

finer  produce  for  cutting.     This  will  be  carefully  noted,  for  Mr.  Allan 

likes  to  know  how  to  obtain  the  best  of  everything.    He  has  not  much 

to  learn  in  the  art  of  entertaining  his  friends,  and  sending  them  away 


A  drive  of  five  or  six  miles  across  country  to  Melton  Constable 
ragged  that  here  if  anywhere  farmers  should  be  prosperous.  Yards 
were  full  of  ricks  of  new  and  old  hay,  as  well  as  of  com,  for  some  of 

1  J?''"  ^®"  ▼isible,  while  not  a  blank  in  Swedish  Turnip  fields 
could  be  seen.  All  were  full,  antl  so  level  that  the  ri)ws  could  not  be 
wen.  How  different  m  the  south  with  its  bare  and  patchy  fields. 
Barley  stubbles  were  also  green  with  "seeds,"  for  the  four-course 
aystem  of  cropping  seems  to  be  in  operation  in  the  district.  We 
approach  Lord  Hastings'  fine  demes^ne,  and  enter  the  spacious  park 
under  the  arch  of  the  «  Tower  "  Lodge,  for  from  the  arch  rises  a  lofty 
tow  which  forms  a  striking  feature,  and  in  its  way  may  be  almost 
ittd  to  be  *«  unique."  Mr.  Shingler  was  evidently  on  the  look  out,  and 
met  na  with  a  quiet,  yet  genuine,  gardener's  greeting.  On  the  way 
to  the  gardens  and  Grapes  he  happened  to  mention  "cricket.'*  The 
junior,  an  advanced  exponent  of  the  "  art,"  pricked  up  his  ears—"  Did 
yon   aay  cricket,  have  you  a  match  on,  who,  where?"    All  in  a 


breath.  "  Eton  and  Harrow  over  in  the  park  there ;  his  lordship  i^^ 
entertaining  Eton,  and  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  Harrow,"  was  the  ^^r 
response.  It  was  enough,  gardens  and  Grapes  must  wait.  If  vou» 
have  an  invalid  to  look  after  you  must  let  him  have  his  own  way  ^ 
and  wait  they  did  till  it  was  a  case  of  a  rush  and  a  glaoce  all  the- 
way  through  and  onward  to  the  station. 

The  first  glance  was  across  the  fine  flower  garden,  in  which  large- 
mixed  beds  of  stately  plants  show  the  more  effectively  in  contrast: 
with  brilliant  masses  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums.     Sutton's  miniatMrB- 
Sunflower  is  employed  with  great  advantage  in  mixtures.    A  k)B^ 
border,  brilliant  with  double  Zmnias  (Dickson's),  and  a  background  of 
the  Sunflower,  was  remarkably  fine.    Plants  of  the  last  named  raise(i^ 
and  grown  sturdily  in  pots,  had  formed  dwarf  floriferous  bushes^ 
the  main  stem  near  the  ground  being  as  thick  as  a  man's  tbuii^b^ 
There  had  been  no  sowing  too  early  and  growing  the  plants  spin'ily^ 
or  such  telling  specimens  could  not  have  been  obtained.     We  rusb' 
for  the  Grapes.    They  are  grown  as  was  described  in  the  Joumai  ef 
ffarticuUure  of  October  20th  last  >ear.    The  black  Grapes  are  sin>T  Ijf 
grand.    The  Muscats  have,  throush  some  occult  reason,  unfortunately 
collapsed,  Mr.  Shingler  suspects  through  a  chill,  and  this  may  be  tlie 
cause,  as  they  are    the  worst  at  the  cooler  end  of  a  house  that 
certainly  would  be  better  with  a  more  generous  supply  of  piping.    As 
is  generally  known,  Mr.'Shingler's  sport  from  Muscat  Hamburgli — 
Lady  Hastings — has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Paul  Ar  Sone,.. 
Cheshunt.    It  has  a  general  resemblance  to  Madresfield  CoMrt,  but»  ie^ 
quite  distinct  from  it  and  all  others,  and  is  of  the  first  quality,  ae-it 
onght  to  be,  considering  its  origin.    Such  Alicantes,  Gros  Marocs,  and* 
Gros  Colmans  are  rarely  seen,  while  a  seedling  from  Lady  Hastings  X- 
Gros  Colman  bids  fair  to  surpass  them  alL    It  is  as  fine  as  any  Groe- 
Colman,  which  it  resembles,  keeps  as  long,  and  is  of  superior  quality. 
It  should  be  sent  to  the  R.H.S.  in  April  dt  May.      Up-to-Date^ 
Tomatoes  in  8-inch  pots  were  trained  as  an  arch  through  the  centre 
of  a  Ions  sfwn-roofed  house,  the  average  weight  of  fruit  per  plairb  - 
being  14  lbs.  

We  bear  a  good  deal  about  Grape  growing  in  the  natural  soi?. 
When  they  succeed  it  is  because  the  soil  is  naturally  suitable.  At 
Melton  Constable  it  is  not,  ani  some  Grapes  grown  in  it  are  dismally 
lacking  in  both  size  and  quality  as  compared  with  magni^enti^ 
samples  of  the  same  varieties  growing  in  prepared  soil  in  the  sacae- 
house.  But  everybody  who  tries  to  grow  Grapes  is  not  a  WilHstfi^ 
Shingler.  No  small  amount  of  judgment  is  required  in  prerario^ 
Vine  borders  and  skill  in  their  management  afterwards.  Tiieso 
requisites  are  embodied  in  the  person  of  the  widely  experienced ^ 
extremely  modest,  and  genuine  gardener  at  Melton  Constable,  and,  a» 
the  junior  remarked,  it  wai  a  "treat**  to  see  his  woric  with  black 
Grapes.  What  he  will  do  with  the  Muscats  remains  to  be  peen.  'Hie- 
short  holiday  in  the  East  is  at  an  end,  and  the  '*  invalid ''  has  gene 
like  a  «;iant  refreshed  to  the  estate  that  he  manages  so  well;  and 
none  the  worse  for  the  **  changes " — ^by  rail  and  road,  witi^  a  sniff 
of  the  sea,  is — ^The  Senior. 


BHUS  TYPHINA. 


From  the  number  of  specimens  met  with  in  gardens  this  species- 
appears  to  be  the  most  popular  of  the  genus  to  planters  in  general^,  and, 
while  there  are  at  least  half  a  <dozen  species,  which  in  their  own  par- 
ticular style  are  quite  as  beautifal,  this,  by  its  hardiness  and  happy  way 
of  adapting  itselt  to  circumstances,  will  not  be  ousted  from  its  positiaB- 
for  a  considerable  time  at  any  rate.  It  is  a  North  American  species,,  and* 
is  usually  met  with  as  a  small  tree,  8  to  12  and  occasionally  16  or  more- 
feet  high,  with  a  flat  spreading  head  equalling  in  diameter  and  sometknea 
exceeding  the  height 

When  growing  in  this  way  the  pinnate  leaves  are  about  1  foot  long: 
and  the  inflorescences  from  4  to  6  inches  ;  it  is  not,  however,  when  grown 
i  1  this  wby  that  its  full  value  as  an  ornamental  plant  is  seen.  A  good 
way  of  growing  it  is  to  put  young  plants  out  in  beds  or  masses  planted 
thinly,  rich  soil  being  used.  These  plants  should  be  cat  back  eaeb 
spring  to  within  an  eye  or  two  of  the  old  wood  ;  they  will  then,  early  m 
the  summer,  make  long  strong  growths,  with  loaves  2  to  2^  feet  long,,  and 
oarry  their  terminal  inflorescences  to  a  height  of  16  inches  above  the- 
foliage.  The  inflorescences  are  followed  by  a  mass  of  fruit  thickly  covered 
with  dark  red  hairs,  which  keeps  its  colour  until  late  in  the  autumn.  Iir 
addition  to  being  ornamental  during  summer,  the  leaves  colour  mos^ 
brilliantly  in  autumn,  making  a  fine  show  for  several  weeks.  It  bhoal^ 
be  stated  that  there  is  both  a  male  and  female  form,  and  to  get  the  froit^ 
both  should  t>e  planted  together ;  the  male  form  is  met  often  with  aa< 
vir'diflora.  It  is  a  paler  coloured  plant  in  leaves  and  flowers  than  thet 
female,  and,  if  anything,  colours  more  brilliantly  in  autumn.  When 
grown  as  describe!,  the  Jarge,  jeraceful,  luxuriant  foliagt*,  surraomited 
with  the  stiff  upright  panicles  of  red  fruit,  make  it  an  admirable  plant 
for  lawns  or  sub- tropical  gardens. 

Anyone  who  has  an  old  plant  can  quickly  raise  a  stock  by  cutting  vp* 
pieces  of  the  roots  into  lengths  of  4  inches  and  inserting  them  in  thir 
open  ground  in  spring.  These  will  grow  and  make  good  plants  duriogr. 
the  summer, — W,  D. 
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DRILL  HALL.— Septeubeb  12th. 

The  Drill  Hall  on  Tupsday  was  yerj  well  filled  with  a  diversified 
exhibition,  of  which  the  main  feature  was  the  Cactus  Dahlias.  The 
^epeiables  from  Mr.  E  Beckett  thoroughly  deserved  the  gold  medal 
that  was  awarded.    Frnit  was  also  well  shown. 

Fruit  Committee.— Present:  Phillip  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  the  Ei%y,  W.  Wilks  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  W.  Poupart.  >L  Gleeson, 
W.  Pope,  A.  H.  Pparson,  Alex.  Dean.  S.  Mortimer,  G.  T.  Miles,  G.  Wood- 
wa»d.  G.  WythfB.  R.  Fife,  G.  Bunyard.  and  G.  Reynolds. 

The  Late  Mr.  T.  Fbancis  Rivers.— At  the  m^eiine  held  on  the 
28th  lilt,  the  Commiu<^e8rnt  a  vol©  of  iM.ndolenrc  to  Mrs.  Rivers  in  her 
fffpat  loss.  On  th*?  prebeni  occasion  a  leiier  from  Mr».  Rivers  expressing 
the  family's  thanks  to  the  Committee  v^as  read,  and  u  was  decided  it  shonld 
he  placed  on  the  minutes. 

Cwrn  Cobs  wore  sent  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
^orrhuroberland,  Brentford,  and  included  excellent  examples  of  Early 
Cor>,  Farqahar's  First  Crop,  Perry's  Hybrid,  Manhottsn,  and  Crosby's 
E*rly  Sweet,  the  latter  in  fine  form.  Mr.  J.  W.  Coles,  gardener  to  F. 
Walker,  Esq.,  Balcombe,  arranged  an  excellent  collection  of  fruit,  which 
included  Walburton  Admirable  and  Exquisite  Peaches,  Violette  H4tive 
and  JNtma&ton  Orange  Nectarines,  Plums  Magnum  Bonum  and  Pond's 
Seedling.  Morollo  Cherries,  Lord  Grosvenor,  The  Queen,  and  Kerry 
Pippin  Apples,  with  a  good  dish  of  Red  Currants. 

A  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  came  from  Mi  ssrs.  Wm.  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  which  included  well  grown  and  fruited  trees  of  Potta' 
Soniling,  Cellini,  Prince  Albert,  Glcria  Mundi,  Prasgood's  Nonesuch,  and 
Mabb,)t'8  Pearmain  ;  also  a  collection  of  forty-four  di>hcs  of  Apples,  chief 
of  which  were  Worcester  Pearmain,  Annie  Elizabeth.  Wealthy,  Bismarck, 
Lady  Henn  ker,  Wasbing.on,  Emperor  Alexander,  Warner's  King,  and 
Poitfc'  Snodling. 

Mr.  Wm.  Taj  lor.  gardener  to  C.  Bsyer,  E*q.,  Forrst  Hill,  presented  a 
good  collection  of  fiuit,  not  a  singfedish  below  par.  The  Grapes  included 
<iro8  Maroc,  Mubcat  ot  Alexandria.  Alnwick  Seedling,  Foster's  Seedling, 
Directeur  Tisserand,  and  Black  Alioante;  good  examples  of  Princess  of 
Waits  and  Mr.  GUdsioi  e  Peaches.  The  Plums  were  grod.  Golden  Drop, 
Transparent  Gage,  Primte,  Lat©  Gage,  end  Late  Orange,  with  fine 
disheii  of  Williaini*'  Bon  Chretien  Pears.  Apples,  Cox's  Pomona,  Cox's 
OrauKo  Pippin,  Peasfiood's  Nor.esuch.  and  King  of  Ti.mpkln's  County, 
while  Tomatoes,  Frogmore  Selected,  Peachblow,  Polegate,  Tewkeabuiy 
DesKcrt,  and  Golden  Jubih  e  completed  the  display. 

A  bank  of  fruiting  branches  of  Tomatoes  came  from  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  k  Sonp,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  and,  judging  from  the  crop  on  each  stem, 
the  trial  grounds  mukt  be  mo«t  invtructivo  ut  the  present  time.  The 
fruits  were  not  only  large,  but  well  coloured.  The  range  in  variety  will 
he  seen,  when  they  range  from  the  old  Conqueror  to  Duke  of  York, 
Chemin  Kouge,  Acquibition,  Ham  Green  (a  grand  specimen),  Golden 
Jubilee  (excellent  in  size  and  colour),  a  good  smooth  type  of  Trophy, 
and  Frogmore  Selected. 

Cwlltction  of  Melons  and  seed  Cucumbers  were  displayed  by  Mr. 
S.  Mortimer,  Farnham.  The  Melons  were  exoellenr,  and  included 
Suttonb*  Uojal  Favouriie,  Perfection,  Hero  of  Lockinge,  the  latter  in 
quantity.  Mr.  W.  Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  E»her,  staged  a  box 
of  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches  of  large  size,  arrange*)  in  a  bed  of  foliage 
and  Rosa  rugosa  berries  and  acorns,  which  gave  the  exhibit  a  pleasing 
effect.  Several  single  dishes  of  fruit  were  sent  for  examination  by  the 
Committee,  and  pa^bcd. 

The  Sherwood  Cup. 

It  will  be  remr  mbered  at  one  of  the  early  summer  meetings  Mr.  E. 
Becki  tt,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldeubam,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Herts, 
contributed  a  magnificent  collection  of  ref^etables  for  the  above  cup.  He 
was  then  the  only  exhibitor,  aa  was  he  again  on  Tuesday,  when  he 
brought  the  necessary  second  exhibit.  Unfortunately  by  an  error  Mr. 
Beckett  brought  his  exhibit  just  a  fortnight  too  loon,  as  September  26th 
was  the  date  fixed  of  the  second  show.  This,  however,  does  not  detract 
from  the  excellence  of  the  produce  staged,  which  taken  altogether  and 
making  ?ome  slight  allowance  for  the  season,  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  fir.€8t  exhibits  of  vegetables  that  has  ever  been  fchown  at  the  Drill 
Hall.  It  cannot  count  for  the  cup,  but  as  Mr.  Beckett  was  the  only 
«xhibitor  last  time  he  may  make  bis  position  perfectly  secure  by  bringing 
a  smaller  collection  on  the  26th  inst.  The  exhibit  comprised  forty -(even 
sorts,  making  the  balance  of  100  dishes  allowed  by  the  conditions  of 
the  competition. 

The  individual  vegeUbles  comprised  Celery  Standard  Bearer,  Sutton's 
Gem,  and  Prizetaker.  White,  all  in  grand  form  ;  Tomatoes  Donedio 
Favourite,  Golden  Jubilee.  P..lfg«ito,  and  Perfection,  firm  and  of  good 
colour  ;  Beans  Veitch's  Climbing  F^nch,  Best  of  All  Runner,  Canadian 
Wonder,  and  Ne  Piu«  Ultra  Runner,  all  young  and  tender ;  I/ettuce 
Giant  White,  Cos  and  Endive  White  Batav'ian,  fresh  and  crisp  ;  Carrots 
Yeitth's  Searlet  Model  and  Sutton's  new  Intermediate  in  perfect 
condition  ;  Marrows  Long  Ribbed  White,  Moore's  Cream,  Pertectlon, 
Peji-y-byd,  and  Prince  Albert,  a<«  thfy  should  be  for  tab'e  ;  Potatoes 
Satisfaction.  Windsor  Castlo,  and  Goldtinder,  clean  and  shallow  in  eye  ; 
Capficums  Golden  Dawn  and  Long  R«d  ;  Onions  The  Wildsmith,  Coc*  a 
Nut,  and  Ail«a  Craig,  solid  and  heavy  ;  Kales  Purple  Plume  and  D«arf 
Extra  Curled  ;  Savoy  Giant  Gieen.  in  splendid  form  ;  Cauliflower  Ex«ra 
Eirly  Autumn  Giant,  good  in  colour  and  size;  Cabbage  Cartel's  Red 
Pickling  ;  Brussels  Sprouts  Holborn  Favourite,  of  medium  size  and  great 
•olidity  ;  Parsnip  Maltese,  grand  ;.  Pea  Autocrat,  excellent  for  the  time 
of     year ;    Artich'  ke    Green    Globe ;    Beet    Pragneli^s     Eihlbition  ; 


Cocnmben  Beckett's  Ideal  and  Beckett's  Achievement,  the  former  being 
particularly  praiseworthy  \  Leek  Holborn  Model,  grand  ;  with  Mush- 
rooms, Salsaty,  Scorzonera,  Turnip  Pnzetaker,  Indian  Corn  (Zea  caragna) 
and  Rosette  Cole  wort.    - 

Floral  Committee.— Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (yn  the  chair), 
and  Messrs.  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  J.  Hudson,  J.  F.  McLeod,  C.  £.  Pearson, 
T.  Pe  ci,  W.  Bain,  J.  W.  Barr,  J.  D.  Pawle.  Jas.  Walker.  H.  J.  Cutbnsh; 
E.  II.  Jenkins,  Chas.  Blick,  E.  T.  Cook,  D.  B.  Crane,  E.  Beckett,  George 
Paul,  and  Ed,  Mawley. 

A  semicircular  group  of  Chrysanthemums  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty, 
Null  head  Cemetery,  spoke  of  autumn.  Of  course  the  plants  were  not 
carrying  large  flowers,  but  they  were  of  medium  size  and  bright  eoloars, 
such  ttM  are  valuable  for  decoration.  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood, 
sent  an  interesting  collection  of  early-6owering  Chrysanthemums,  com- 
prising a  considerable  number  of  the  foremoat  varieties.  Hardy  flowers 
weie  contributed  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  S  ms,  Covent  Garden.  All  those  now 
in  flower  were  noted  as  being  in  capttal  condition,  especially  Michaelmas 
Dainieii,  Phloxes,  and  Sunflowers.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  k,  Co..  St.  Albans, 
exhibited  a  number  of  plants  of  Acalypha  bispida  (Sanderi),  interspersed 
with  well-flowered  plants  of  Dendrobium  formosnm  giganteum. 

A  most  attractif  e  exhitft  was  that  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross.  The  stand  wa«  wholly  compoced  of  Roses,  which  for  the  time  of  the 
year  were  splendid.  Nothing  more  charming  for  bedding  could  be  desired 
than  corallina,  for  which  purpose  too  the  new  Alexandra  is  unsurpassed^ 
if  not  unsurpassable,  of  its  colour.  Then,  too,  there  were  white  Maman 
Cochet,  Queen  Mab,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Souvenir  de  Catherine  GuiltoC, 
Madam p  Chedane  Guinoisleau,  Perle  d'Or,  Marie  Van  Hontte,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  La  France,  Maman  Coehet, 
Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia,  Madame  de  Watteville,  and  many  others, 
in  fact  the  collection  comprised  about  eighty  varieties.  Messrs.  J.  Peed 
and  Sons,  Norwood,  sent  a  group  of  splendidly  flowered  groups  of  plants 
of  the  white  Michaelmas  Daisy  Mrs.  W.  Pesters. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  Messrs.  de  Rothschild*  Qunnersbury 
House,  sent  half  a  score  of  plants  Acal}  pha  hispida  (Sanderi).  They 
were  about  6  feet  high,  and  carried  an  extraordinary  number  of  **  tails." 
Mr.  Hudson  sent  also  plants  of  a  sport  from  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 
In  habit  the  plant  is  more  compact  than  the  parent,  and  the  flowers  are 
decidedly  larger  though  slightly  paler  in  colour.  It  has  been  named  Mjrs. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  will 
become  popular.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  contributed  a  stand  and  some 
boxes  of  Tea  Roses.  The  flowers  were  of  the  foremost  quality,  being 
stout  in  petal,  rich  in  colour,  and  of  good  size.  Amongst  the  more 
popular  varieties  were  The  Bride,  Marie  Van  Hontte,  Maman  Coehet, 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford.  ICaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Mra.J.  Laing, 
Niphetos,  Madame  Cusin,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillae.  Of  newer  varieties 
Mr.  Prince  showed  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  Rainbow,  the  white 
La  France,  and  Souvenir  de  J.  B.  Guillot,  which,  though  somewhat  thin 
in  the  flowers,  must  be  grown  for  its  splendid  crimson-red  colour. 

A  very  represents tive  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers  was  arranged  by 
Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  The  flowers  were  shown 
in  large  bunches,  and  made  an  imposing  display.  Amongst  others  may 
be  noted  Rotes  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  L'ldeal, 
Papa  Gontier,  Madame  Falcot,  Madame  Pernet,  Maman  Coehet,  Vis- 
countess Folkestone,  with  several  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Heleniums, 
Harpalinms,  Scabiosa  oaucasica,  Senecio  pulcher.  Anemone  japoniea 
alba  in  variety.  Cyclamen  hedernfolium  and  h.  album,  Coreopsis, 
Colchicums,  single  Asters,  Morina  longifolia,  Liliuma,  and  Phloxes. 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  showed  some  immense  heads  of 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora 

Mr.  John  Green  (Hobbies,  Ltd.),  Dereham,  staged  a  large  and  choice 
display  of  Cactus  Dahlias  ;  the  pyramids  of  Red  Rover,  Green's  White, 
and  Zephyr  were  simply  charming.  Other  varieties  of  the  true  type 
were  Erasmnt,  Hogarth,  Eclair.  Dry  den,  Arachne,  Exquisite,  Vixen, 
Stella,  and  Golden  Plover.  Messrs.  T.  S.Ware,  Ltd.,  Tottenham,  staged 
a  huge  bAnk  of  Caetus  and  Pompon  Dahlias  arranged  with  Grasses  and 
Bamboos.  The  most  notable  were  Capstan,  Keynes'  White,  Arachne^ 
Night,  Mrs.  C.  Turner,  Captain  Broad,  Standard  Bearer,  Radianes^ 
Britannia,  Mary  Service,  and  F  rebrand  in  the  Cactus  section,  while  the 
Pomp.ns  were  represented  by  good  sprays  of  Eurydice,  Tommy  Keith, 
Stanley  Ford,  Wnisper,  Little  Sweetheart,  Captain  Boyton,  Mabel,  aod 
Jubilee. 

Mr.  Jas.  Stredwick,  St.  Leonarda-on-Sea,  exhibited  a  box  of  seedling 
Cictus  Dahlias,  all  of  which  were  of  the  true  type.  The  most  note- 
worthy were  Mayor  Tuppeny,  Augustus  Har^  Autumn  Queen,  M^. 
Sanders,  and  Uncle  Tom.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood,  also  con- 
tributed to  the  display  of  Dahlias  by  staging  a  collection  of  Caetos, 
decorative,  and  Pompon  varieties.  The  Cactus  section  included  John 
Roach,  Gloriosa,  Beatrice,  Chas.  Woodbridge,  and  Starfish,  while  the 
Pompon  section  was  represented  by  typical  bunches  of  such  well-known 
kinds  as  Little  Sweetheart,  Eurydice,  Arthur  West,  Ariel,  £.  F.  Junker, 
Nerissa,  and  Elegans.  A  box  ot  seedling  single  Dahlias  were  staged  by 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoakp.  They  were  mostly  of  good 
type  and  distinct.  Tho  best  were  Nellie  Nicholson,  Edie  Oblein,  AUoe 
Nichohon,  and  Gaiety  Girl. 

M^skrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  presented  a  display  of  Cactus, 
Pompon,  and  Show  Dahlias.  The  Cactus  varieties  were  certainly  the 
l)«>8t  feature.  Largo  groups  of  Starfish,  Araohhe,  Keynes'  White,  Island 
Queen,  and  Bridesmaid  were  conspicuous ;  while  the  best  blooms 
arranged  in  boxes  were  Arachne,  Mary  Service,  0)untcss  of  Ijonsdale, 
Magnificent,  Fusilier,  Cycle,  and  Eliocn  Palliser.  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  ft  Co.,  Salisbury  stcged  a  box  of  new  Caetos  Dahlias.     The 
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new  l)'c  ilc  to  be  seen  in  Pro{;cnitor  and  Wisdom  attrtoted  much  attention. 
Oiber  jsni)d  aeedltn^s  were  lanovatioD,  Lojralty,  Curnucopia,  Mn.  Carter 
Vt^i^,  and  Mra.  J.  J.  Crowp. 

Me»sr«.  J.  Cheat  ft  Sons,  Crawley,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Caotna, 
Perop«)n  single,  and  single  Cactus  varieties,  the  whole  forming  a  pn^ttjr 
«1i«pltf7.  The  best  of  the  Cactus  varietiee  were  Marj  Seryice,  Mrs. 
Diokson,  Debonnair,  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  and  Rinji.  The  Pompons 
were  nf  excellent  quality,  entirely  devoid  of  any  coarseness.  Toe  bebt 
wen»  Djuglas,  Ernesc  Harper,  Mars,  Whisper.  Nerissa,  and  Iris.  The 
•ingt«*»  were  represented  by  Jack  Sheppard,  Tommy,  The  Bride,  Puck, 
Eric.  Donna  Casilda,  and  Colorobine.  The  Brentwood  raiser.  Mr.  J.  T. 
West,  exhibited  a  coilet-tion  cf  Cactus  and  Pompon  varieties,  srranged  in 
sprats,  with  a  row  of  boards  cootainimr  Show  and  Fancy  varieties  in 
t'ont.  The  best  Cactus  varieties  were  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Vulet  Cornish, 
Mr^  Carter  Page,  Mrs.  Bernard  Parker,  and  Mrs.  Murray  led.  The 
twst  Pfi^pons  were  GUie.  Arthur  West,  Bacchus,  Little  Jack,  and  Tommy 
Keith.  The  Shows  and  Fancies  were  somewhat  uneven,  but  good  flowers 
were  staged  of  Maud  Fellowes,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Hercules,  Wm.  Eawlings, 
Edmund  Boston,  Mr.  C.  Noyes,  and  Ethel  Brit  tain. 

A  beantifttl  eolieetion  of  cut  Japanese  Maples  was  staged  in  a  box  by 
Messrs.  Thos.  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  al«o  beautiful  specimens 
vf  Retmo»pora  obtusa  aorea  Crippsi,  and  the  older  form.  A  collection 
of  Sonerilas  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Sandf.r  &  Co.,  St.  Albans ;  the 
▼arieii»-s  Sii'^er  King,  Mrs.  M.  Moore,  Mrs.  H.  Walters,  and  Lady  Miller 
were  bright,  and  the  variation  beautiful. 

OncHiD  Committee.— Present :  H.  J.  Yeiteh,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  i 
wi]h  MessrsL  J.  O'Brien,  J.  Dougrlas,  H.  M.  Pollett,  H.  Little,  de  Barri 
Craw  shay,  A.  H.  Smee,  J.  G.  Fowler,  J.  T.  Gabriel,  H.  J.  Chapman, 
W.  H.  Young,  E.  Hill,  T.  W.  Bond,  J.  Jaques,  and  C.  J.  Lucas.  ' 

Orchids  were  less  numerous  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  consider- 
able time,  ibere  not  being  one  collection  shown.  The  exhibits  comprised 
mainly  single  plants  from  individual  growers.  Mr.  W.  H.  Tindale, 
i;ardt>ner  to  E.  Dockwinrth,  Esq.,  Flixton,  Manchester,  sent  Cattleya 
Lncdemacniai  a  alba,  while  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond,  gardener  to  C.  L.  Ingram, 
Eftq.,  Eistead,  Laeliu*Caileya  Callistoglo^aa  ignescens.  Mr.  F.  W. 
^uorn  showed  from  Olasnevin  Cryptophoranthus  hypodiscus,  and 
Mr.  F.  Hardy,  Tyntesfield,  Asbton- on- Mersey,  a  Sophro-Cattleya 
from  Sophronitis  grandiflora  and  Cattleya  Aoklandiss  Mr.  W. 
Walteia,  gardener  to  Ool.  R.  W.  Shipway,  Chiswick,  exhibited 
Cvttk'ya  Hardyana  Grove  House  variety,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  Orchid 
.grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  liorkiog,  Cypripeiiium  niveum 
nacuUtum.  Lsslio-Catileya  oalliatoglossa,  Leon's  var.,  came  from  H.  S. 
Lei>n,  E<q.,  Bletchley  Park,  while  Mons.  E.  Zollinger- Jenny,  Zurich, 
sent  C;«ittieya  O^Brieniana  and  Yanda  Sanderiana  ;  Mr.  G.  Briktow, 
gardfif>r  u*  Mrs.  Temple,  Tunbridge  Wells,  contributing  Catthya 
^a^killianaTempltt's  var. 

AIEDAL&— Fruit  Committee.— Gold  medal,  Mr.  £.  Beckett ;  silver- 
giU  Knightian  medal.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  k.  Son  :  silver  Knightian  medals, 
Mr  W.  Taylor  and  J.  Veitch  ft  Sons  ;  silver  Bankitian  medals  to  Messrs. 
S.  Mortimer,  G.  Woodward,  ani  J.  Cule.  Floral  Coromittre.^Silver-gilt 
Flora  medal,  Messrs.  W.  Paul  k  Son  ;  silver  Flora  medals,  Messrs.  J. 
<vreep,  J.  H.  Witty.  G.  Prince,  and  T.  S.  Ware;  silver- ^iit  Banksian 
medal,  Messrs.  J.  Cheitl  k.  Sons ;  silver  Banksian  medah,  Messrs.  J. 
Hud*'  n,  Jones  k  Son,  J.  Peed  k  Suns,  Paul  k  Son,  and  J.  T.  West ;  a 
brcnze  Flora  medal  to  Messrs.  Barr  k  Sons. 

CEBTIFlCATES  AND  AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 

A.pU  Fsntis  Pippin  (W.  J.  Godfrey)  — An  excellert  soft- fleshed  early 
desstTi  Apple.  It  is  rather  over  medium  size,  eye  half  open,  with  broad 
recurving  B(>gments.  The  stalk  ia  long  and  inaerted  in  a  shallow  cavity, 
lb*  Colour  is  pale  lemon  yellow  (award  of  merit). 

AppU  BerCa  Red  (G.  Banyard  k  Co.).— A  Oat  Apple  of  ver?  dark  red 
eoluur.  The  half-open  eye  is  set  in  a  wide  shallow  caviiy.  The  stalk  is 
yrrj  short  and  deeply  inserted.  The  flesh  is  firm  and  white  in  colour. 
Should  prove  of  vaiuo  for  market  (award  of  merit). 

Appl€  T,  A,  Knight  (C.  Ross). — A  grand  Apple  from  a  cross  between 
Pcrasgiiud's  Nonesuch  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  it  is  quite  intermediate. 
It  is  considerably  shove  the  size  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  has  all  the 
«  eclleuce  of  that  popular  variety  in  colour.  The  eye  is  large,  open,  set 
in  a  shallow  even  basin  ;  the  stalk  is  short  and  stout  The  colour  is 
crimson  over  the  whole  surface  save  for  a  patch  of  green  on  the  shaded 
aide.  On  the  sun  side  it  is  rich  crimson,  with  darker  splashes  and 
numerous  green  russet  dots  (award  of  merit). 

Cucumber  Aehitvement  (E.  Beckett).— A  beautiful  variety.  The  fruits 
are  of  good  average  length,  slightly  spiny,  and  of  deep  green  colour 
(award  of  merit). 

BejOnia  Mrs,  Leopcld  de  Bolhsohild  (J.  Hudson).— A  sport  from  Qloire 
de  X#3rrjine,  with  a  m>>re  compact  habit  than  the  parent ;  the  flowera  are 
larger  and  paler  in  colour  (award  of  merit). 

CaWeya  Luddetnanniani  alba  (H.  H.  Tindale). — A  true  albino  save  for 
the  a«>ft  >eilow  on  the  side  lobes  of  the  throat  (flrst-class  oertiSoate). 

Cattleya  Ktenastiana  auro  e  (T.  W.  Bond).— A  handsome  hybrid  from 
a  cross  between  C.  Luddemanniana  and  0.  Dowiana  aurea.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  purple  rose,  as  is  the  margin  of  the  lip;  the  front  lobe  hhs 
a  patch  of  cnm^on  purple.  The  centre  and  throat  ii  golden  veined 
crtmsOn  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlii  Greens  While  (J.  Green). — A  pure  white  Cactus  variety  of  true 
form ;  a  good  deep  flower  (award  of  merit). 

Bahlwi  Red  Rover  (J.  Green).- A  fine  Cactus  variety,  red,  with  a  true 
petal,  and  a  gigantic  flower  (award  of  merit). 

Bafdia  Major  Wet  ton  (J.  Stredwick).<-A  velvety  crimson  Cactus  variety 
of -good  form  -(award  of  merit). 


BahHa  Mayor  Tuppenny  (J.  Stredwick).— Colour  reddish  amber  with 
the  petals  shading  to  yellow  in  the  centre,  of  perfect  form  (award  of 
merit). 

Dahlia  Auguiiua  IJare  (J.  Stredwick).— A  Cactus  variety  of  good  type, 
colour  deep  orange  cnmiioii  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Maurice  J,  Walsh  (J.  Stredwick).— A  yellow  variety,  the  outer 
petals  deep  amber,  good  type  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Uncle  Tom  (J.  Stred«vick).— Another  Cactus  Tarlety,  deep 
maroon  crimsun,  lt>ng  well  twisted  petals  (award  of  merit). 

Daldia  Innovation  (Keynes,  Williams  k  Ca).— A  Cactus  variety,  red 
with  tip*  of  the  petals  white,  a  distinct  varietv  (award  cf  merit). 

Duhlia  Emperor  (Keynes,  Williams  k  Co.).— Another  Cactus  of  good 
type  and  petal,  colour  magenta  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  j  odeatone  (Keynes,  Williams  k  Co.).— Brick  red,  of  tme  Cactus 
type  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Mrs.  J,  J,  Crowe  (J.  T.  West  and  Keynes.  Williams  k  Ca).— 
A  canary  yellow,  with  good  length  of  petal  and  depth  of  flower  ;  an 
acquisition  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Chierfulness  (Keynes,  Willlisms  k  Co.).— A  good  Pompon, 
yellow,  heavily  edged  with  bright  red  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Veromcj  (J.  Cheal  k  Son).- A  single  variety,  red  at  the  base 
with  yellow  tips  (award  of  merit). 

Dahia Daisy  (J,  Chial  k  Sons).— A  single  striped  variety  of  a  nonde- 
script colour  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Flamis  (J.  Cheal  k  Sons).— A  single  with  yellow  ground  colour 
suffused  and  splashed  with  red  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Empress  (St.  Pierre  Harris).— A  Fancy  variety,  a  deep  lilao, 
flaked  and  splashed  with  crimson  (award  of  merit). 

Dihlia  Edie  ObUin  (M.  V.  Scale).— A  good  single  heliotrope,  shading 
to  a  yellow  centre  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  A^ellie  Nicholson  (M.  V.  Seale).— A  single  white  edged  with  a 
distinct  band  of  rosy  red. 

Euchari*  burfordiensis  <W.  Bain).— This  is  from  a  cross  between 
E.  Mastersi  and  Sanderi.  The  colour  is  pure  white,  and  the  flowera 
tubular  (flrst-class  certifloate). 

Lalio  Cattleya  calli^togi  ssa  Leon's  var,  (H.  S.  Leon).— The  dark  velvety 
crimson  lip  is  saperb.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  intense  rose  purple 
(award  of  merit). 

Retinofpora  obtusa  aurea  Crippsi  (J.  Cripps  k  Son).  -»  A  delightful 
Conifer,  freer  in  habit  ihau  the  type.  A  beautiful  golden  form  (first-class 
certificate). 

Rote  Corallina  (W.  Paul  k  Son)— A  bedding  Tea  variety;  a  rosy 
salmon  cf  good  form,  and  evidently  free  flowering.  The  flowers  varjr 
very  much  in  colour,  ihat  described  being  half  open  (award  of  merit). 


LIVERPOOL     NOTES. 

Successful  Pabslst  Gbowino. 
ACCIDENTS  will  happen  to  mokt  people,  but  ii  is  not  always  that 
good  comes  of  them,  as  in  the  case  narrated  by  Mr.  Cromwell 
of  Cleveley,  Allerton.  it  was  told  at  the  tiuie  the  Leeds  Paiton 
Society  visited  Liverpool.  Mr.  Ranger,  who  acoomptnied  the  patty  irom 
Aigbnrtb,  happened  to  ask  Mr.  Cromwell  how  tho  Paraley  waa  succeed- 
ing, and  we  were  at  once  shown  a  long  row  of  beautiful  curled  leaves 
growing  on  the  rough  gravel  walk  on  the  noi  th  side  of  a  hedge.  It 
happened  in  this  wise.  The  venerable  old  hand  in  charge  of  the  kitchen 
garden  had  been  sent  to  a  part  of  the  garden  to  sow  Parsley,  and  in  passing 
along  the  walk  the  packet  g«»t  overturned.  No  notioe  was  Uken  at  the 
time,  but  shortly  a  crop  of  luxuriant  Parsley  was  discerned,  and  it  was 
allowed  to  develop,  ultimately  proving  of  great  benefit  through  the  winter. 

Golden  Vabieqated  Pbivet. 
When  seen  against  the  green  leaved  varieties,  the  two  varieties  of 
variegated  Privet  look  extremely  handsome,  and  if  judiciously  planted 
give  a  light  an  1  rich  effect  seldom  got  by  most  other  bmall  ahrubs. 
Many  people  are  afraid  to  plant,  thinking  it  of  weakly  constitution,  and 
not  able  to  withatand  cold  or  smoky  districts.  I  have  nut  found  it  so, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  flouri&hed  equally  well  ^ it h  the  commomr 
kinds.  In  Liverpool  it  has  been  seen  in  good  condition  in  the  centre  of 
the  oity,  and  with  the  long  spell  of  drought  has  been  quite  able  to  hold 
its  own.  Whilst  not  growing  quite  so  rapidly  as  somn  kinds,  it  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  those  about  to  plant.  The  variety  marginatum 
robnstum  anreum  is  vigorous,  but  the  rich  golden  variegation  of  the 
variety  elegantissimum  makes  it  firet  favourite. 

Cheltenham  Gbeen-top  Beet. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  the  amount  of  prejudice  that  exists  against  this 
grand  Beet  becanse  of  its  foliage  alone  ;  indeed,  I  have  heard  people  go 
so  far  as  to  ssy  that  they  would  not  give  it  room.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
it  will  be  many  3 ears  before  ibe  best  of  gardeners  will  cease  to  cultivate 
it.  Not  only  is  it  quick  in  growth,  but  its  shapely  form,  combined  with 
good  colour  and  flavour  when  cocked,  must  always  k  ep  it  to  tho  front. 

Gladiolus  Childsi. 
Once  again  is  this  fine  strain  of  Gladiolus  asserting  itself  in  all  its 
beauty,  and  the  great  advance  in  colour  in  mixed  seedlings  alone  is  more 
than  apparent,  the  named  varieties  being  of  tho  most  perfect  form  and 
colour,  aud  it  is  quite  safe  to  predict  a  future  tor  them  such  a*  few  of  our 
bulbous  plants  hsve  attained.  The  ordinary  varieties  of  gaudavenaia 
look  small  as  compared  with  the  giant  type. — -ii.  P.  R. 
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HncENT  Wbatheb  in  Lokdon.  —  Though  a  mj  little  nln  Ml 
la  Loadon  on  Sundsy  morning,  the  pait  f«<r  dayi  hare  Iwen  fine  and 
•eatoniLbl*.  Tlie  eicning  of  Sunda;  aod  (he  moroing  of  Monday  were 
qaila  chilly,  but  it  haa  ainca  beaa  appTMiabl;  warmer.  Wednenday 
o|M*ad  dull  and  eooL 

Gakdbnimo  Appointuentb,— Mr.  F.  Lewis,  frho  fortbepaat 

fcnr  jeari  bas  been  foreman  to  Mr.  Bardney.  Oiinaiton  Manor,  Derby, 
baa  been  appotnled  hrad  eardeair  to  Sir  Charlea  Philtipi,  PL'ton  Caatle, 
Panbrokeihire,  and  enlcted  upon  hja  dnilea  on  Septamber  4Lh.  Mr. 
Thoma*  Hll',  p'nni  foTeman  wicli  Mr.  J.C.  McPbenon  at  Londrabo rough 
Park,  Mwkei  Weiehtcin,  Yorka.  hai  been  appuinied  head  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Aykroyd,  Eiq.,  ClifTe  Hill,  Ligblcliflt,  Brurirord,  Mr.  C.  Fielder, 
gardener  to  the  late  Lady  Howard  de  Wald.!n  at  MalTcro,  hni  been 
appointed  heaH  gardener  to  Mra.  nuiiia,  Norlh  Mymma  Park,  HuiSeld. 
Mr.  Tbomaa  Gteaiey,  for  loma  time  foreman  in  Park  Ualch  GurJena, 
ha*  he«D  appomled  gardener  to  T.  N.  Graham,  Eiq.,  Northbanger, 
GocJtlming. 

Hbssi.b  Gakdbkerr'  Society. — 'I'he  memben   of  the   nbave 

Society  held  their  aeTenlh  annual  general  mei-ting  at  ibe  ParUh  School 
Room.  The  mecliof:,  wUch  wua  well  allended,  waa  preiided  oier  by 
Mr,  G.  Wtlaon,  Swanland  Manor.  The  Becrclary,  Mr.  A.  CoqIIk,  read 
K  Tery  excellent  report  of  the  paat  aeuion,  which  baa  beeo  one  o'  the 
■aoat  aDcceaaful  the  Hocietyhaaerer  held.  Ita  memberahiphaa  coniiderably 
iscreaaed,  and  the  financial  condition  wna  mott  tatiafactory,  ahowlng  a 
balance  i?  hand  of  £7  2^  3d.  Decorstiva  and  etaay  conpelitiona  will 
be  held  during  ihe  coming  aeaaion,  undvr  gaidenrra  aod  foremen  being 
•llgihle.'-J.  F.  D„  Yorkt. 

Ehbewebdby   Show.— Meaira.  W.  ClibraD   fc  Son  write  :  — 

"  Kindly  allow  ua  lo  draw  yunr  attention  to  an  omiaiion  in  your  report  of 
Onr  exhibit  at  the  recent  ehuw  at  Sbrenibury.  We  were  awarded  a  riWer 
medal  for  our  group  of  Crlutina,  ilao  a  rilier  medul  fur  onr  collrctiim  of 
ClOtODa,  and,  in  addition,  ihiee  certiHcnlea  of  merit  (or  the  fultoKiTig  new 
Crotona— Mra.  Clibrio.  Pride  of  OtdRcld,  and  Golden  Chain.  In  your 
brief  report  of  Dublin  Shaw  you  do  not  meniion  ihe  Urge  ditpluy  uf  cut 
faerbaeeooB  flowerai  new  and  ehoice  Carnatlona,  and  a  larjte  eollvction  of 
foliage  and  hardy  Ireea  and  kbrnba  that  wc  contributed."  [We  are  pleaaed 
to  supplement  the  brief  note  that  nai  aenl  lo  ua  on  the  Dublin  Show  ; 
■lao  to  make  good  Ihe  omiaiion  in  tbe  almoat  oicrwhelming  ihow  at 
Bhrcwebury.] 

Tbb  Duchess  of  Yobk  in  Debbysuibb.— a  eorreipondent 

wrilea;— "Mr.  Fred.  Orton,  who  was  Tureman  under  Mr.  Bardney  at 
Oamaaton  Mnncr  for  fix  yean,  and  two  year*  ago  waa  appointrd  head 
gardener  at  Longford  Hall,  the  leaidence  of  Ihe  Hon,  U,  J,  Coke,  has 
had  tbe  pleiaure  o(  doing  the  whole  of  the  deoorationa  in  Ihe  village  and 
Ihe  Hall  during  their  Buyil  Highneit'  Tiait  to  Longford.  The  tiait  wji 
TBlher  a  lungone  in  a  priTale  place,  and  while  ilaying  there  H.R.H. 
went  to  Doredale,  Haddcn  Hall.  Cbalaworth,  and  the  loiely  Oimaaton 
Manor,  with  each  of  which  II.K.H.  waa  dalighleil.  Our  old  corteapor.deiit, 
Ur.  Bardney,  had  the  pleasure  of  ahowing  Her  Royal  HigbneM  orer  tbe 
Manor  and  gardena  al  OsmaaloD,  eren  into  bii  own  new  home,  which  haa 
beaa  recently  built,  and  also  the  contemplated  new  Kose  garden.  Sir 
Peter  Walker,  Bart,,  unfortunately  waa  in  Scotland,  or  there  can  be  no 
donbt  a  gianJ  tecepiion  would  have  been  accorded  to  the  Royal  TiaitoT." 

Vegetable  Pkizes.— The  proiitiun  of  a  turn  nf  £12  for  an 

ordinary  collecli'  n  uf  irgtlablea  at  Birmingham  next  Notember  ia 
probably  the  hi^biit  sum  th^t  has  been  yet  oOered  ai  a  priie  under 
■Imilar  eireum&tuntoii.  It  may  tend  t-^  a  gieat  cnmpetition.  Generally 
only  priiea  for  ixgetablet,  eapeiiatly  thote  offer,  d  by  Ihe  trade,  are 
lela^Tety  better  than  are  ihoae  o(!eied  for  fruitf,  but  are  far  more  eaally 
grown.  Bui  the  raTnurile  of  the  trade  ii  the  Onion.  It  ts  interealingi 
though  not  ao  very  pleatart,  to  teo  ttr  bigger  prize-'  in  cnih  offered  lur 
■ix,  nine,  or  tnehe  of  ihrio  bulb<.  than  are  ufftTcd  lor  culleeliona  of 
oboicc  fruita.  Still,  to  tbe  trade  there  ia  far  uere  muney  in  the  Onions 
than  in  the  fniita.  Oniona  are,  indted.  juit  now  the  idoli  of  ihe  aced 
trade  and  the  pett  of  tbe  gardener.  They  are  manelloui  in  bulk  and 
In  form,  no  donbt,  but  they  are  only  Oniona  after  all,  or  one  lagetable 
«at  of  a  aooT*  of  olhera  every  bit  m  Mrrioeable. — A.  KlHaBTON. 


CIPBIPEDICH    Jbanbtte.  —  Ueaara.    Cbarleiworth    k   Co, 

Heatoa,  Bradford,  write :  " Your correipondent  Mr.  J.  Barker,  Inhianolea 
on  page  192,  .oentioni  that  he  baUevea  Cypripediun  Jaanetta  (nlnuin  x 
Leeanum)  to  bare  been  raited  in  the  gardena  o(  C.  H.  Palmer,  Eiq.,  of 
Trowbridge.  Thla,  bowoTar,  ii  not  the  cate,  aa  the  hybrid  wai  raited  and 
flowered  In  our  Bunery." 

Ahebicam  Fecit  at  Pabib.— Tlie  U.S.  CommlaaioB  to  the 

Paria  EipotiUon  of  1901)  hopet  for  •  good  exhibit  repreienting  Amerieaa 
honiouliure,  and  ia  doing  what  it  can  lo  encourage  Ibia.  Fruit  growerir 
truck  farmert,  atedimen,  and  nuraerymen  are  invited  to  contribute  to 
thia  exhibit  llluitrationa  of  anch  horticultural  featarea  ai  will  be  of 
general  intereit.  Handaome  oai^a  will  be  oonatruMed  by  the  Commlaaion, 
in  which  mounted  pholrgrapha  will  be  ahown  in  conTenient  portfoliaa 
for  intpeclion  by  the  jnriea  and  the  public.— ("  Ameriean  Agrieulturiat.") 

FOSBST    FIBE3     IN    FBAKCE.  —  Henler'i    telegnuna    of   Iba 

11th  inat.  inform  the  "Daily  Newa"  that  aeveral  acrea  oC  tbe  ForSt 
dea  Maurea,  near  Cannea,  have  been  deitroyed  by  a  foreat  fire ;  aba 
that  a  great  fire  haa  been  raging  for  three  4aya  alone  the  foreat* 
covered  alopei  of  the  Suniane,  Mnnel,  and  Pilon  du  Boi  HilU,  and  alt 
eflbrta  to  check  It  have  hitherto  been  anavailing.  It  now  exienda  over 
a  diitaoce  of  ten  milea.  The  Mayor  of  Maraelllea  ii  on  the  apol, 
au peril. tending  operationa  for  the  proteelion  of  •  number  of  eonntry 
retideicea,  which  are  threatened.  The  Bnmea,  fonned  by  a  atrong  wiad, 
are  a  till  apreading, 

FiNiBHixo  Apples  akd  Fbabb. — I  am  in  the  haUt  dnrisg 

July  and  Auguat  of  cutting  back  luxuriant  growlba  aod  ahortening 
branchea,  and  in  tome  coaea  wholly  removing  ahoota  that  are  unnaceaaaiy, 
Thia  girea  a  ahape  to  my  treea  and  eoaeentrulei  the  tap  into  the  proper 
dhannela,  which-faaa  the  effect  of  rapidly  increaaing  ihe  aiie,  quality,  and 
colour  of  tbe  fruit,  aa  compared  with  thoae  not  ao  judioianaly  treated.  I 
note  thia  ip«claUy  in  LouiaeBonaeof  Jeraey,  Williama'  Bou  Chretien,  awl 
Beurt^  Superfin  among  Peara  ;  and  Warner'*  King,  Emp  ror  Alexander, 
and  Gladcooe  aicong  Applca.  I  aianme  Ihe  principle  appliei  to  moat 
varietlea.  If  any  reader  haa  a  donbt  of  tbe  matter  1  would  recommtnd 
him  to  try  it,  and  report  the  reaulu — W.  J.  Mdbfht,  Clonmtl. 

V EflET A BIAKIBU.— Speaking  at  the  TcgrlariaB  EibiUtton  ia 

London  Ihe  other  day,  tbe  Rev.  J.  W.  Horaley,  Vioer  of  St.  Peter'a, 
Walworth,  aaid  the  pruducta  of  the  exhibition  are  mainly  food  prudnota,, 
hut  tfaore  an  to  be  teen  vegetarian  boota,  aCockinga,  glovea,  and  oonet*. 
Prrhapa  thia  aeana  lo  go  rather  too  far,  but  the  vegetarian  mn«t  not 
leave  a  aitigle  inconaiaiency  fur  the  enemy  to  attack.  So  he  clothe*  bia 
feet  in  vegetable  ahoca— no  one  could  tell  the  difference  liom  leather — 
hie  banda  in  vegetable  glovea.  hia  body  in  vegetable  thirta,  mad  hia  head 
in  a  vegetable  hat.  Thua  equipped  he  iita  down  to  a  different  vegetable 
eiery  day  in  the  year,  hii  table  la  llKhled  by  candlea  withont  a  trace  of 
animal  nialtet  in  tbem ;  and  attcrwatd*  be  oan  waab  himself  wiib  a  pun 
vegetable  aoap. 

Flavocb  in  Melons. — It  waa  recently  decliied  that  a  large 

root  area  waa  needful  tti  enable  Melon  planta  to  produce  well-Savonrtd 
fruiti.  I  have  teen  ao  many  good  Malona  grown  in  limited  root  araal 
that  I  could  not  at  all  adopt  tbe  idea.  Melona  tnffer  in  abaenee  of 
flavour  «o  very  much  more  from — fint,  exeesa  of  growth,  the  ahoota  not 
being  prop-rly  thinned,  and,  aeccnd,  from  Ihe  harm  done  to  leafage  to 
commonly  by  apider.  Where  root  rocm  i*  retlricled  propei-  feeding  and 
abundant  Katering*  more  than  conipcniaie  tor  luek  of  root 'area.  I 
have  juat  taated  a  fine  fruit  of  Hero  of  LoLk.n^e,  grown  with  acorea  of 
othen  on  plant*  20  inche*  apart,  in  a  trough  SO  iuchea  wide  and  6  inch** 
deep,  yet  the  fmit  waa  tbe  beat  Havour<^  J  have  taated  tbi*  t***)*. 
Coarae  growth  in  Melon  planta  ii  very  deirlmental  lo  the  produotica  of 
good  flavour. — A.  D. 

Gbape  Diamond  Jodilee.— Meaara.  D.  t  W.  Buchanan  aand 

from  tbe  Forth  Vii:eyarda,  Kippen,  Stirling,  berrtoa  of  their  now  bladi 
Grape,  which  appears  to  be  regarded  with  high  approval  by  Scottith 
gardenen,  and  they  rai>k  amongal  the  beat  growera  and^dgea  In  the 
world.  Samplea  of  Black  Alicante  and  Alncick  SeedliLg  £rown  aloag- 
tide  Diamond  Jubilee  were  tent  for  com  pari  aon,  huL  tbe  new  Grape  wal 
much  larger  and  of  decidedly  belter  qnaliiy  than  either.  The  beirie* 
are  aomoahat  oval  ahapid,  ur  rulher  long  and  wideat  actoaa  the  lop  nut 
the  atalk,  denta  blatk  in  colour  and  fleahy.  The  akin  is  thick,  and  the 
Oripe  should  In  conaequence  be  a  good  irateller.  It  it  regarded  fai  the 
north  at  a  market  Grape  of  great  promiae,  and  waa  awarded  a  flrtt-doM 
certifleata  at  the  GImkow  Show.  It  may  be  expected  that  it  will  Snd  ila 
way  to  Loadon  for  examination  by  the  RB.S.  CommiUf  e  before  tb**tlBM 
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Onb  Tbee  TTill. — We  l<*sni  from  a  eontemporary  that  it  hat 

decided— t^nst  the  hopes  of  the  dwellers  around — ^that  this  faTonrite 
ipot  is  private  property,  and  that  the  golf  elitb  is  entitled  to  possession. 
As  streets  of  houses  are  being  built  in  this  locality,  it  behores  tbo«e 
desirous  of  keeping  open  a  fine  landscape  and  recreation  ground  to  be»tir 
themselves,  so  as  to  secure  from  the  builder  one  more  fiue  oppn  space  for 
Sooth  London. 

Stevens*    Auction   Booms.— This   heading   has  Ions:   been 

familiar  ti  readers  of  the  horticultural  joorniK  Mr,  J.  C.  Stevens 
informs  us  that  he  has  taken  into  partnership  Mr!  J).  Pell  Smith,  who  for 
some  years,  and  until  recently,  held  a  re«ponRible  position  with  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  CheUea.  It  is  intended  that  the  horti- 
-eoltural  branch  of  the  business  shall  receive  more  particular  attention, 
while  sales  or  valuations  for  probate  and  legacy  duty  or  arbitration 
will  continue  to  ha^e  the  same  careful  and  prompt  attention  a«  heretofore. 
The  practical  knowledge  of  ^Mr., Smith,  and  his  dose  identification  with 
hortieoltore,  coupled  with  his  nnturol  urbanity,  should  be  n  source  of 
«tre<igth.to  the  firm,  wjiieh  has  been  established  close. upon  140  years. 

Phizes  fob  GRAPES.«One  result  of  the  valuable  caah  prizes 

-offered  at  Shrewsbary  in  the  great  Grape  class  is  that  Grape  growers 
KTOerally  are  dissatisfied  with  the  vpry  moderate  sums  offered  for  them, 
in  other  places.  One  friend,  writing  about  the  Shrewsbury  Grapes, 
thinks  that  offering  £5  only  as  a  first  prize  for  twelve  bunches  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  far  too  low,  and  does  not  repay  for  long  journeys  and 
three  or  four  days  from  home.  That  is  no  doubt  true.  We  have  seen  in 
ao  many  directions  costs  or  prices  or  values  go  up  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
\hm  horticaltural  exhibitor  is  a  little  disaffected.  For  after  all  thfre  is 
^reat  risk  in  fruit  showing,  because  the  products  an*  s^  peri^thable  ;  and 
to  find  that  whilst  only  £5  are  offered  as  a  first  pr'ze  for  twelve  bunches 
of  fine  Grapes  produced  only  after  exceptional  effort*,  when  double  the 
■cam  is  offered  as  a  firH  for  thirty- six  Chrysanthemums,  flowers  that 
-anyone  can  grow,  is  rather  exasperating. — A.  D. 

*  Potato  Wisdsok  Castle.— I  saved  a  large  quantity  of  seed 

of  this  fine  Potato  for  field  planting  last  season,  but  so  far  I  am  not  at 
«n  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  As  I  have  to  grow  my 
field  Potatoes  on  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  only  under  ordinary  field 
«nltare  I  seldom  look  for  the  best  results  ;  but  Windsor  Castle,  according 
to  my  experience,  requires  good  culture.  It  is  not  the  reason  that  is  at 
fault,  for  (here  have  been  many  worM>  than  the  present  one.  and  I  have  a 
firBt*rate  crop  of  it  in  the  garden.  The  real  fact  of  the  mat'er  is  that  the 
soil  is  not  properly  cultivated,  an4  unless  it  i«  growers  will  be  wise  to 
leaTC  this  fine  variety  alone  for  field  ruUure.  There  is  a  great  difficulty 
in  getting  farm  baliffa  to  properly  cultivate  the  soil  for  th?s  crop.  Tb«y 
think  probably  that  whot  is  good  enough  for  Wiseat  and  Turnips  is  good 
enough  for  Potatoes ;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake.  Ploughing  a  p'ece  of 
foul  ground  and  dropping  the  sets  in  every  other  row  seem«  to  bo  the 
^custom,  so  it  is  small  wonder  the  retarns  are  poor.  When  the  soil  is 
ridged  and  the  ridges  split  with  a  double  plough  it  is  not  quite  so  bad, 
as  the  soli  is  more  deeply  stirred,  but  the  ridges  should  be  cut  in  autumn. 
Scab  and  other  evils  follow  the  addition  of  fresh  manure  to  the  trenches, 
to  the  soil  should  be  in  good  heart  previouslj'. — K. 

A  Growl  about  the  Shrkwsbuet  Show. — A^ter  reading 

the  glowing  account  of  the  great  Show  in  }onr  columns,  I  have  hern 
induced  to  forward  yon  a  few  lines  about  the  Show  as  I  found  it 
I  journeyed  on  the  22nd  nit.  from  the'extreme  west  of  Sufrey  to  a  town 
in  the  Midlands,  having  for  my  principal  object  a  visit  to  the  Shrews- 
bury Show.  I  stayed  at  the  Midland  town  on  the  23rd,  and  even- 
tually, on  the  24th,  took  train  to  Shrewfbury.  On  visiting  (he  Show 
the  inspeetloii  of  exhibits  was  most  interesting,  but  the  dust  was  suf- 
focating. The  air  was  charged  with  dust  to  its  fullest  capacity,  and 
•very thing  was  covered.  The  loveliest,  most  exquisite,  and  most  superb 
exhibits  in  the  large  plant  tent  were  thick  with  dust,  in  fact  everything 
alike  was  covered  with  it,  and  the  many  thousands  of  people  in  their 
andeayonr  to  see  the  finest  exhibts  the  best  skill  in  the  country  can 
produce,  were  forced  to  fill  their  lungs  with  dust.  Surely  such  a 
state  of  things  might  have  been  prevented  at  the  expense  of  two  or 
three  men  with  water  cans  or  other  appliances  for  dsmping  the  gang- 
ways, and  made  the  Show  alike  pleasant  for  visitors,  exhibitors,  and 
•xhibit*.— H.  O.  Ethebihgton.— [It  will  be  cf  needed  that  this  is  a 
dnsty  sort  of  letter.  It  is,  however,  inserted  in  accordance  with  the 
established  custom  of  giving  both  sides  of  the  question.  Our  reporters 
were  there  on  the  first  day,  when  all  was  clean,  bright,  and  beautiful. 
Whether  it  is  practicable  to  prevent  nearly  40,000  people  kicking  up  a 
dost  on  a  particularly  dry  day  is  a  question  for  the  show  authorities 
o  deCermine.     They  are  equal  to  most  things  at  Shrewsbury,] 


United  Hobticultubal  Benefit  and  Pbovidest  Society. 

—The  annual  dinner  of  the  above  Society  will  take  place  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  High  Holborn,  W.C,  on  Thursday,  October  5lh,  at  6.30  P.M. 
W.  Y.  Baker,  Esq.,  will  preside. 

Tomatoes  Growing  on  a  Sea  Beach.— An  interesting  and 

probably  unique  find  has  been  made  at  Whitburn,  a  small  fishing  village 
a  lew  miles  north  of  Sunderland.  Upon  the  beach,  just  above  high- water 
mark,  there  has  be^n  found  a  patch  of  Tomato  plants.  They  are  strong 
and  healthy  and  full  of  blossom.  What  is  even  more  surprising  than 
their  growing  in  such  a  situation,  is  that  althoush  growing  among  the 
sand  and  shingle,  and  facing  the  north-east,  the  plants  have  borne  fruit- 
Most  of  this,  as  might  be  expected,  is  hard  and  green  ;  but  some  is  ripe, 
and  the  larsrest  specimen,  2  inches  in  diameter,  was  of  a  rich  red  colour* 
— ("  Daily  Mail.") 

Accident   at  a   Hobticultubal  Exhibition. —  As  Dr. 

Farquharson,  M.P.,  West  Aberdeenshire,  was  engaged  in  presenting  t^o 
prizes  to  the  successful  competitors  at  the  Aboyne  Horticultural. Exhibi- 
tion recently,  the  platform  on  which  he  and  a  number  of  lai^lea  and 
gpnll«»men  stood  collapsed.  The  doctor  escaped  with  a  slight  injnry  to 
his  knee,  and  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  saved  himself  by  springing  off  the 
erection.  Dr.  Arthur  Farquharson  and  several  ladies,  however,  were 
pitched  to  the  ground,  and  somewhat  hhaken  and  Vruised,  while  the 
sufffring  from  alarm  and  shock  was  considerable.  A  number  of  valuable 
plants  and  a  grand  piano  were  much  damaged. 

August  Weatheb  at  Hodsock  Pbioby,  Wobksop.— Mean 

temperature,  62-5°  +  3'2** ;  maximum  in  the  acreen,  87*8®  on  the  25th  ; 
minimum  in  the  screen.  41*6°  on  the  llth  ;  minimum  on  the  grass,  34** 
on  the  llth.  Sunshine,  217  hours,  or  48  per  cent,  of  the  possible  duration  ; 
di.lVrence  Irom  the  average  +  74.  Rainfall.  0  85  inch  ;  diflFerence  from 
the  average  -  15^.  Rain  fell  on.  nine  days.  Maximum  fall,  0*41  inch 
on  the  3l8t.  RiinfiU  from  January  Ist,  13*53  inches  ;  difference  from 
the  av4>ra(;e  -  2-84  inches.  Rain  lesa  than  any  of  the  last  twenty-three 
jears.  Mean  temperature  higher  than  any  except  1893,  thougti  In  that 
year  the  days  were  not  so  warm.  There  was  more  sunshine  than  in  any 
of  the  last  eighteen  year«.— J.  Mallendeb. 

Polygonum  baldschuanicdm.— The  handful  of  flowers  of 

this  species  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  August  2dth,  gave 
one  only  a  meagre  idea  of  what  a  beautiful  plant  it  is.  At  Kcw  it  is 
grown  under  two  different  methods.  In  a  border  in  the  herbaceous 
ground  it  was  tied  to  stakes  to  give  it  a  start,  and  then  allowed  to  have 
its  own  way.  Under  these  conditions  it  has  made  a  mass  7  to  8  feet  high 
and  6  feet  through,  and  is  now  perfectly  covered  with  its  pretty  «hlte 
flowers  and  young  fruits,  witli  here  and  there  older  fruits  which  have 
taken  on  the  pink  tinge  that  comes  with  age.  In  another  part  of  the 
gardens  it  was  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  thinly  furnished  Conifer,  and 
allowed  to  grow  ofer  it  until  it  is  now  about  15  feet  high.  It  has 
branched  fre<'ly  but  not  sufficiently  to  hide  the  dark  green  leaves  of  its 
support.  Now,  when  the  flowers  are  at  their  beet,  a  very  effective  picture 
is  made,  which  from  a  distance  gives  one  the  impression  that  the  tree  is 
covered  with  snow.  It  is  without  doubt  a  valuable  plant  for  autumn 
work,  and  is  almost  sure  to  be  largely  grown  in  the  near  future. — ^E* 

M«TSpJtOliOOIOA&  OBBSKVATIOWB  AT  OBIB'WIOa:. 

—Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society*s  Gardens— height  above 
iea  level  24  feet. 
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For  the  most  part  the  weather  has  been  dull  and  misty.  Tha 
temperature  rose  to  86*3°  on  tho  5th,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  on  the  6th. 
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HouEiKO  Chrybanthiuums  akd  oTflEB  Plants, 

Past  AIm  tlis  seaion  of  tb»  j*u%  the  glorioua  lummer  with  iu 
Indian  fTnubion  is  ODoe  more  MI't  Hhiod,  ind  the  e«rly  dajs  of 
tutnmn  m  with  us.  Still  luanr  ve  they,  ibough  the  nighti  tie  cold 
•nd  dewy,  and  ers  loai;  a  watchful  eye  will  be  seeded  tonote  and  prepare 
fbr  (hreatenlRg  froatf,  which  are  erer  read;  to  sieal  upon  ua  unawares, 
and  leave  liavoc  if  not  ruin  behind.  It  bphoTos  at,  therefore,  to  haie 
aa  far  aa  pouible  ererythitig  in  readineaa  for  bonsing  plant*  quickly 
when  they  are  no  longer  lafe  in  the  open  air.  Much  can  be  doDe  during 
the  nest  fortnight  in  the  way  of  prepatiog  h'  usia  for  ihe  reception  of 
plant*,  and  a  clrar  Idea  ihonld  De  (oriced  aa  to  the  poiition  miMt 
ouitable  for  the  varioug  st<«ki,  ao  that  when  the  work  of  houalng  ia 
carried  out  it  can  be  done  methodically,  inatetil  of  ihniugh  wnnt  of  n 
plan  of  operation — jumbling  the  pisnta  together,  ai.d  afternarda 
■pending  much  valuable  time  in  rearrangement. 

An  early  vinery  is  usually  a  aultsble  structnre  in  «hich  to 
place  CbryaaDthtmuma,  and  nltboogh  the  houaing  of  them  in  lucb 
qotrtera  is  ote'a  not  beneficial  for  tbe  Vines,  becanee  the  borders  get  in 
too  sodden  a  state,  few  gardena  have  aufficieut  apnoe  lo  allow 
them  to  dlsoon^Due  the  practice.  The  wood  of  early  Vines  alionld 
now  be  hard  and  ripe,  and  the  sbuoto  may  safely  be  shortened  bnck  to 
within  four  or  five  eros  of  iheir  baie;  this  will  admit  aufRcient 
light  to  prevent  the  CbryBantbemums  from  becoming  unduly  drawn 
before  the  few  leaves  left  be^io  to  bll. 

Where  tbere  is  plenty  of  head  room  for  the  plants  it  it  an  excellent 
plan  to  erect  a  temporary  staging  of  boards  a  Tew  feetsloie  the  border, 
■a  a  free  circulation  of  air  ia  then  tnaured  to  Ihe  rurface  of  the  soil, 
which  is  thus  kept  sweet  and  in  a  suitable  coniliiion  for  the  route. 
Even  vlneriea  in  which  tbe  Grapes  are  siill  hanging  have  srmetimc* 
to  be  filled  with  Chrysanthemutos,  but  in  auch  iuataucea  it  is  necxanary 
to  judioiouily  shorten  the  laterals,  dealing  the  moat  severely  with 
tboee  not  carrying  s  hunch.  If  tba  plants  are  then  srrHtiged  ihinly 
neither  crop  nerd  suDer  greatly ;  it  is  one  of  thoie  comjromiBes  which 
gardeners  oontinually  have  to  be  makiu};.  Lhoiigh  I  hey  would  prefer 
not  to  do  so.  Last  autamn  I  saw  a  go6d  exauiple  or  what  may  be 
kCCOmpliahed  in  this  direction,  for  at  Coton  Housm,  Bugbi',  wljere  Mr. 
Chandler  had  fine  Muscats  and  grand  Chryaanthemuma  m  the  same 
house,  both  of  which  won  the  higbest  honours  at  several  exhibitions. 

Tomato  houses  are  invariably  filled  with  ChryaaDthemums  after 
the  summer  crop  is  cleared,  but  it  often  bappeim  it  at  largi  i)unDtitii* 
of  fruits  are  hanging  juat  at  tbe  time  the  Chrysatilheraums  ceed 
hotuing.  Another  coiopromi<!0  can  in  such  caaea  be  adopted,  when 
tbe  TomatoTB  are  tmmed  to  the  roof.  It  the  majority  u'  the  frtiita 
are  on  the  point  of  colouring,  although  there  are  no  actual  signs  of  it, 
the  bottom  leaves  can  be  enllrely  cut  away  and  the  ttrrater  portion  of 
those  near  the  top;  plenty  ot  light  U  then  a'imitt«d,  and  a  good 
position  seoured'for  loriy  floweiing  Cbry  writ  hem  ums.  Aliundance  of 
air  throughout  the  liay,  a,  liiile  at  night,  and  fire  heat  in  dull  weather 
are  conditions  which  suit  the  Tomatoes,  and  also  Chry»anihemums 
eip»ndi[jg  ihdr  flowers.  In  other  houKs  the  Tomatoes  may  be  ready 
for  clearing  out  completely,  and  the  ttructures  mny  be  filled  with 
Chryaanthemums  or  othir  ilsntg. 

In  such  cases  I  like  to  thoroujihly  wuh  walls,  woodwork,  and 
glasa,  not  only  to  make  all  clean  in  appearanco,  but  aXm  to  remove 
any  difeiae  sj ores  which  may  have  foucd  a  rtsticg  place.  In  plant 
houses  FuchMBS  paai  their  beit  may  be  set  in  the  open  air ;  several 
duress  of  froat  will  not  injurs  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  help  to 
insure  wood  lipeoini;.  Tuberous  Begonias  may  m  placeil  in  cold 
frames,  and  Coleus  and  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  which  have  done 
good  service  daring  ibe  summer,  be  destroyed.  When  the  ohove 
matters  are  uitendea  lo,  and  plants  in  other  structuies  rs-srranged  to 
make  the  most  of  space,  the  work  of  bouaing  from  the  open  air 
becomes  a  pleaaiire,  because  it  can  be  conducted  with  orderly  dispatch, 

Callss  snd  Eupatoriums  are  damagedby  fronts  moie  quJchly  than 
the  majority  of  winter  flowering  plants,  and  these  Hbould  therefore 
receive  attrntion  first.  If  they  have  been  planted  out  tl>sy  rught  to 
bo  lifted  and  pottc<l  at  once.  If  placed  in  a  ebady  position  and  kept 
syringed  several  times  daily  Itey  quickly  recover  from  tbe  check 
receivid  through  lifting,  and  ate  rrady  for  placing  under  glass  towards 
the  end  of  the  present  mi  nth.  Camelliss  and  Aiialtas  should  also  be 
placed  in  the  houses  as  soon  ss  convenient,  for  although  a  few  degrees 
of  frost  will  not  injure  them,  we  often  get  checking  cold  rains  at  this 
season,  which  are  inimical  to  their  wtUare,  and,  moreover,  if  such 
things  are  dealt  with  early,  more  lime  is  allowed  for  the  removal  of 
big  batches  of  jlanls  when  the  "  rush  ccmes." 

Early  flowering  Chrjsanlhemotni',  such  as  Had.  Desgrange,  Lady 


Fitxwygram,  snd  Mytehett  White,  are  now  just  unfolding  their  hudi^ 
and  tatA  placing  under  glass  to  secure  untarnished  flowws,  bnt  far 
midseason  varieties  the  last  wei-k  in  Septeivber  is  generally  eaily 
CDOngh  to  perform  such  woik.  That  partictilsr  wetk  Ik,  hove'er,  a 
critical  one,  and  not  many  years  ago  thousands  of  plDnts  were  minad 
on  the  24lh.  Bearing  this  in  mind  after  the  first  warning — which 
penvilly  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  slight  frost — it  is  well  to  houie  the 
bulk  of  tbe  plants,  except  the  late  ones  ;  these  I  like  to  leave  in  ttie 

rair  till  the  buds  are  visible,  for  if  taken  in  loo  early  many  of  the 
ts  do  not  flower,  and  others  are  weak  on  the  stem.  Ofcooits 
Bomemeanaof  protection  must  be  afforded;  a  rough  framewoik  Ibrmsd 
over  them,  and  covered  at  night  with  csnvaa  answers  well,  or  the 
plants  may  ha  placed  ngsinst  a  wall,  and  covered  with  canvas  fattensd 
to  pi  lea ',  with  thla  little  attention  the  plauta  are  made  Mfe,  and  a  long 
sucoession  of  flowers  obtained. — H.  D. 


CLERODENDRON  TRICHOTOMUM. 

Thottoh  this  e*BUOt  be  placed  Jn  tlia  first  raak  of  hardy  shmbSiBllll 
It  Is  worth;  of  a  p'aca  in  any  garden  in  tbe  warmer  parte  of  Eogland 
where  ii  can  obtain  tbe  sunshine  neeeisary  for  its  pioper  deTetopmtDt, 
Tlie  hot,  dry  inmmeri  of  the  past  few  years  have  sailed  it  a<)TDlrablf,aod 
it  1*  DOW  floweriog  splendidly.  Ilreqaires  a  warm,  ihcliered  poiitlon,  to 
enable  it  lo  theroufhly  rip«a  it*  wood,  for  tb'jugb  it  will  stand  aa 
ordinary  winter,  in  so  far  that  it  is  nnt  killed  by  Iroit,  iiill  the  wood— 
which  is  rather  soft — is  liable  to  l>e  cnt  back  by  screre  weather.  It 
Buccf  eds  heat  If  the  lower  brinche*  are  gradaally  cut  away,  when  It  will 
furm  a  snail  tree  or  Isrge  shrub  10  (o  15  feet  high,  and  as  muib  is 


The  slar-sbaped  llowen  which  are  borr.e  in  axillary  eluitrn  ntar 
the  rnd*  of  iha  brinche*.  are  abrut  an  Inch  icroM,  pure  while,  sail 
when  removrd  from  tb<i  contpicaau*  red  calyx  haie  a  certain  rra'ailiUsre 
to  tbo*e  of  Ihe  JeiiaminF.  They  are  iliu  ■•rrrily  icpated,  but  the  Iraits 
and  branches,  when  hnilsed,  ha>e  ihe  peculiarly  unpleassnt  ixJoar  of 
many  ot  the  iiolanaeea!,  ihi^ngh  Clerodrailron  ia  a  Vrrhcnareoui.  plant. 
The  leave*  are  opposite,  dnll-green  in  colour.  G  lo  8  Inches  lonfr.  by  ubvol 
4  mcbes  wide,  and  are  covered  with  short,  grejiih  hairs  on  boih  luiiaeea. 
On  the  upper  aide  of  Ihe  petiole  lhe*e  hiin  ire  of  a  rrddith  colour. 

It  can  esaily  be  ircreaaed  by  detaching  the  lackar*  which  are  lliro»B 
up  Iron)  the  root*,  or  by  cutting*  of  hslf-.lpened  wood  placed  in  ■light 
bottom  heat  and  liept  *hHded.    Ill*  a  native  of  China  and  Japan.— C 

[A  mignlficsnt  branch  oF  Clerndendron  iriehotomum  (tig.  4fS)  was 
r«»ntly  ahown  at  ihe  Drill  Hall  by  Mesara.  J.  Veitcb  k  Sona,  Lid.] 


A  STATION  MASTER'S  GARDEN. 

Tbose  who  are  accuatonwd  to  railway  ITavelllng  dnring  tbe  aummer 
moniba  will  o'ten  notice  the  Bne  diaplay  of  liowera  to  te  seen  at  tnany  of 
our  country  stilion*.  Station inai ten  nn  aome  line*  ttke  great  inlernt 
la  Iheir  gardena,  and  via  with  one  snolher  ni  to  vhioh  can  niaki-  ibe  beat 
diaplay.  Snme  of  the  railway  compaciea  themietves  uffer  priit*  in 
rerlain  di*lrictB  for  Ihe  beat  Rower  nrdeni  and  decorated  ataiinn*  la 
oiher  craei  1  believe  prixea  are  given  by  some  of  our  larger  auraerjmsa, 
who  ihemielvM  aupply  aeed*. 

In  thli  note,  however,  ii  i*  not  flower  gordnis  that  I  with  lo  bring 
before  the  notice  nf  your  readers,  hut  a  *lalionmiHier'*  vegeiable  er 
kitchen  garden.  We  hear  a  great  deal  from  time  to  time  aboal  lb*  ftoTsl 
diiplay*,  hut  very  little  about  Ihe  groving  of  vegetable*.  N*terih<le«i, 
ihe  latter  we  niuat  admit  ia  tbe  more  prsolicsl  p*rt  of  gardening.  A 
■bort  time  ago  I  wa*  judging  collage  gardena,  the  one  in  queetion  being 
amongst  them.  In  Uiia  garden  the  crop*  were  or  more  than  ordiiary 
merit ;  hot  a>  my  time  was  limited,  and  it  alio  briuf;  a  very  wet  dny,  1 
ooulrt  not  get  much  informallon  from  the  owner  at  Ihe  lime.  Bning  in  llM 
neighbourhood  again  shortly  afterward  a,  however,  and  having  a  llrtletiB* 
to  spare,  I  ca'ted  upon  him.  and  had  a  aecond  look  round  his  garden.  Ia 
the  course  of  conTeraation  X  learned  that  he  had  a  apecial  liking  lor  tbe 
I'edi  be  obtained  from  Me**r*.  Sullen  &  Sona,  ind  Meiirt.  Dobbin 
All  the  moat  important  kind  of  vegetables  are  gronn  for  exhibition, 
including  Potstoen,  Peaa,  Winter  and  Spring  Oniona,  Carroll,  Pamipi, 
Beet,  Celeiy,  Lreha,  Vegetable  Msrrowi,  ard  Tomatcps. 

Great  attention  i*  given  to  growing  apring  Onions— Indeed,  he  Iskei 
pride  in  producing  fine  bulhi.  These  are  grown  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  exhibition— Bown  in  January,  pncktd  oif  into  boxes  aa  soon  a* 
ready,  3  or  3  inches  apart  \  kept  gently  growing,  la  near  the  glan  a* 
posaible,  until  Ihe  end  of  March  ;  Ihcy  are  then  trintferred  I'l  a  cold 
frame  and  grn dually  hardened,  st  theiiime  time  giving  all  the  air  and  light 
poasible.  Id  April  or  May,  according  lo  ihe  «ealher,  they  ate  plaared 
out.  The  variety  grown  ia  the  well-hnoitn  Criniton'i  Rieelaior.  Six 
bulbi,  thai  aronred  a  firat  prise  in  <he  open  olaat  at  a  1o=il  ihow,  weighed 
if  Iha.,  one  bnlb  meainriug  15  Inches  in  clrcirmfereare.  The  followiag 
week  at  a  Urge  ihow,  with  strong  compeiiiicn,  he  carried  off  the  Brst 
prizes  both  in  the  open  and  the  cottagers  claiaes. 

Celery  and  Leeks  are  grown  in  the  orriinsry  wsy  in  trencher,  and 
generoBsty  treated,  collars  being  used  in  belh  ciiea  ;  l)obbii'*  Champibn 
Leek  ii  the  favonrite,  tbe  vsrietiet  of  Celerj'  being  Uobbie's  Selected  Bed 
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■ad  iDTiBoible  Whlta.  CkitoIb  md  Fannlpi  u*  jp^vn  lo  pr^ind  *ofl  ; 
I>^«  Jmp  hole*  are  muU  wilb  a  orowbu,  ihne  an  tbra  firaily  filled  In 
wfui  tht  khI,  uid  two  or  tbrt*  twrfi  kiwb  id  aacb,  lod  >ra  ndured  lo  od« 
•■  looa  ■•  It  a>D  be  detfimined  nhich  i«  \ik«\y  (o  mtka  the  bnt  pl«Dt. 
At  k  ml*  the  b»t  rooti  an  cbtaincd  by  tbii  meihcd,  bat  tha  Cairoti  that 
obtaiiMd  prisei  thli  laainii  were  ero«n  in  ihe  orttinar;  way,  beiog 
sleansr  and  better  nwl*.  Sntlon'*  lf«it  H«d  Internwdlat*  t>  the  fatoarile 
Carrni.  The  Pannipi  were  partioularl;  g«ed,  beinK  eleaii,  atniKbl,  and 
mod  ■baped  ;  tod  tfaa  Mine  may  be  aaid  aboQt  Beetroot.  The  bett 
Gabb^ea  1  bave  Men  tbii  yaai  ware  in  thia  garden,  botb  white  and  red. 
Of  the  former  Winningatadl  ia  a  gTaat  favourite ;  thli  U  a  well-known 
■xhibltioB  rarielj.    Tefctable  Marrowi  are  grovn  In  qnantilj  on  large 


Durinft  the  winter  t))e  greenhou 


.nd  apmetimea  a  few  Cbi7iaDlbemimii  are  urown.    In  the  apring 
lul  for  raulng  annnali,  and  alio  anch  atoeh  aa  Lecka  and  Olerr. 
we  hare  noticed  the  good  Ibinpiin  Ibe  ; ardf  n,  and  ho»  tney 


,    Noww .__  „ ^_    .  ^  . 

Bra  grown,  It  may  b«  aa  well  to  record  the  luccraa  they  h>T»  met  with  on 
the  (xbibitlon  tables.  At  a  ihow  held  in  ibe  Tillage  in  which  ha  reaidea, 
thefirat  week  in  Anguit  no  !*•■  than  Ihiny-one  pr<Ki  were  woe.  In  Ike 
claiari  open  lo  reaidenla  in  Ibe  Tillage  only,  Iho  following  ii  the  liat.  Cat 
fluwcia,  tliree  flrMa  and  two  leccndi ;  ifgeublea,  tf  n  firll*.  file  lecooda, 
and  two  (hirdi.  In  the  open  arclion,  wblvh  WM  for  Te^ttaUe),  one  firat 
and  risht  lecoodt.  It  ia  only  fair  to  aay  that  (he  winnet  of  the  Bral 
prizea  in  tbia  aeotioB  was  a  profeMional  eahibitor,   aho   take*   uanj 


■CLERODENDRON    TRICHOTOMOM. 


e  about  IS  Inchea  high,  and  prodnc*  an  enoriDona 


At  one  end  of  the  garden  ia  a  ^ood  aiied  greenhr.a 
dnring  the  anmmFr  for  Toinalo  growinjr.  At  ihe  time  of 
(nil  or  planta,  in  mbonl  13-ineh  poti  ;  they  were  well  frui  ed,  although  a 
quanlity  had  already  been  gathered.  Challenger  aundi  lirit  in  the 
eilimatioo  of  the  grower,  and  aa  could  be  Hsn,  wm  ciirying  by  far  the 
beatieat  crop.  For  aome  reaion  or  other  many  of  ihe  bloomt  of  Polegite 
.    fail  to  ael,  and  will  nut  be  grown  again. 

It  muat  not  b«  ihonght  that  brcanie  ao 'much  intereit  is  taken  in 
growing  Tegelablea,  floweri  are  neKleeled,  In  addition  to  growing 
bedding  planta  for  the  adurnment  of  the  gtation  and  platforni,  a  apeciilily 
ia  madiB  of  anniiala  for  rxhibition,  auoh  a«  Aalrra,  Stocka,  African  and 
Preach  Marigola,  and  ZInniaa.  A  few  Sones  and  Cactua  Dahllaa  are  alio 
well  cared  fee,  and  find  a  place  on  the  exhibition  table.  Amonjtit  many 
kiada  of  Dahltaa  1  noticed  Lady  Peniaoce,  MiM  Webster,  SlarSah,  Earl 
Pembroke,  Mra.  Turner,  and  BerUia  Mawlej, 


priiea  at  moat  of  the  ahowa  in  the  diitricl.  He  won  all  iho  tint  prices 
with  the  eiceptlon  of  two,  tbe  aubject  of  our  note  beating  bim  with 
apring  Oniona,  and  another  ezhlbilcr  with  Cncumberi.  Kol  only  ig  he 
tnrceiaful  at  their  own  ahowa,  of  nhich  be  ia  a  member  of  ihe  Comoiittee, 
but  at  a  larger  ihow  held  in  a  town  nol  far  away,  this  year  taking 
■everal  priiea  both  in  (he  open  aa  well  aa  in  ibe  cotiagera'  claaa  for  eut 
flowera  and  vr^tablea. 

In  Sir  Alfred  Aualin'a  book,  »  The  Gaiden  That  I  Lore,"  he  tell*  ua 
of  a  meohinie  who  waa  ihe  owner  of  a.  garden  ahuut  15  tret  iqaare.  and 
who,  when  complimented  on  ibe  aaaiduily  with  Khich  he  enlliraied  hta 
bit  of  ground,  and  for  Iriendliteia  aake,  obierTed  that  he  muat  indeed  be 
fond  of  it,  came  the  emphatic  anawer,  "  i  oould  life  in  it,"  When  leiTing 
ihii  atationmaaler'a  garden  I  rongralulated  bim,  and  intimaled  that  he 
muit  tpend  a  great  deal  of  hia  apare  lime  in  it.  Ha  did  not  reply  by 
•aying,  ■■!  could  live  in  it,"  but  ihe  emphalia  antwur  waa  "1  lo.e  the 
work,  I  love  the  work."  To  Ibia  I  think  we  may  attribule  hi*  auccen  aa 
a  gardener  and  a*  an  exhibitor. — J.  S.  Upex. 


Hi 
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EXHIBITING  GRAPES— A  DISQUALIFICATION, 

On  pagre  208  of  last  week'a  Journal  I  Dote  that  Mr.  Jonet 
•zpreasea  his  diisppointment  at  beiDg  disqualified  in  the  daw  for 
decorated  dessert  table  at  the  Great  Malvern  Show,  and  as  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
wish  to  hear  "the  other  side/!  I,  as  one  of  the  Judges,  would  lijie  to 
correct  one  of  Mr.  Jones'  statemofits— viz ,  that  he  was  awarded*  first 
prize  for  the  decorated  dessert  tabfe.  This  stateroeTit  must  be^^urely 
from  imagination,  atf  Mr.  Jones*  exhibit  was  never  rpok^  tif  as 
totngfirst.  The  first  thing  noticed  by  us  (the  Judges)  in  this  particular 
exhibit  woB  that  it  only  contained  five  distinct  kinds  of  fruit,  and.chieOy 
through  the  Secretary,  he  was  awarded  a  special  prize.  Mr.  Jones 
wouW  have  us  believ*.  by  the  wording  of  hit  note  that  wo  awarded  him 
the  first  prize  and  then  our  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  his  table 
contained  only  five  distinct  kinds  instead  of  six. 

The  only  persons  present  with  us  were  three  oflicials— the  Secretary 
•nd  two  non-exhibiting  members  of  the  Committee,  who  agreed  with  us 
that  the  wording  of  the  schedule  was  deliberate  and  clear ;  kinds,  not 
▼aneUes,  were  distinctly  meant.  Apart  from  my  own  experience,  I  have 
ascertained  from  several  experienced  judges  the  fact  that  if  black  and 
white  Grapes  are  to  count  as  distinct  kinds  of  fruit  it  should  be  so  sUted 
in  the  schedule,  as  ia  the  case,  for  instance,  at  Shrewsbury  and  elsewhere, 
when  exhibitors  and  judges  would  be  able  to  follow  Unes  which  would 
not  end  in  disappointment. 

I  cannot  see  how  black  and  white  Grapes  can  be  admitted  as  two 
distmct  kinds  of  fruit  unless  a  note  to  this  effect  bo  inserted  in  the  schedule, 
One  might  as  reasonably  admit  that  Red  and  White  Currants,  or  golden 
and  purple  Plums,  form  respectively  two  distinct  kinds.  I  admit  that 
black  and  white  Grapes  add  considerably  to  the  value  and  Vippearance  of 
a  collection  of  fruit,  and  shDuld  always  be  included  if  possible,  but  ihey 
would  only  form  two  varieties  of  one  kind  of  fruit,  ilferefore  permission 
for  their  inclusion  as  two  kinds  should  be  made  quite  dear  in  the 
achednle. 

The  Malvern  schedule  does  not*  allow  this  latitude,  as  the  class  under 
discussion  18  only  a  six  dUh  one,  and  the  Show  being  held  in  the  month 
of  August,  when  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  in 
perfection,  the  Committee  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  allow  two 
varieties  of  Grapes,  or  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  Again,  if  an  exhibitor 
who  properly  follows  the  rule  of  the  Malvern  schedule,  and  stages  one 
dish  of  Grapes  only,  and  his  opponent  erroneously  takes  it  for  granted 
that  he  can  show  bl«ck  and  white  Grapes  as  two  dininct  kinds  of  fruit, 
the  former  finds  himself  at  a  disadvantage,  because  he  must  in  all 
probability  insert  a  fruit  which  is  inferior  in  point  value  to  his  opponent's 
second  dish  of  Grapes,  especially  in  such  a  limited  collection  as  that 
under  discussion  Those  who  read  and  judge  the  case  on  its  merits  will 
probably  agree  that  justice  was  only  intended  and  dehvered.-GEOBQE 
MULLINS,  Eastnor  CastU  Oardena, 

[We  jdways  like  to  hear  "  both  siden  "  of  a  case,  and  our  correspondent 
bas  put  his  side  admirably.  Botanically  speaking,  he  is  perfectly  right, 
and  on  that  basu  his  analogies  of  Black  and  White  CnmnUand  golden  and 
purple  Plums  are  vahd.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  Mr.  Jones  did  not  comply  with 
the  precise  terms  of  the  schedule,  and  as  the  Secretory  and  Committee 
say  that  SIX  distinct  •«  kinds"  only  were  mgant,  the  tccrdmg  of  the  schedule 
must  be  the  law  of  the  Show  in  this  reference  (see  par.  8,  page  6.  R  H.S. 
Rules).  Garden  products  are  not,  however,  exhibited  on  botanical  lines  s 
If  they  were,  a  dish  of  Peaches  and  a  di^^h  of  Nectarines  on  the  dessert 
table  would  not  hare  been  admissible  as  distinct  ••  kinds."  as  the  Nectarine 
IS  a  smootb-skmned  Peach,  but  by  custom  they  are  allowed  as  distinct ; 
so,  in  the  same  manner,  are  black  and  while  Grapes  in  coUections.  This 
ts  ratified  by  the  R.H.S.  rule  8,  page  6,  which  does  not  say  they  may  be 
idlowed  as  distinct,  but  that  they  -are,"  after  the  manner  of  Peachea  and 
Nectani.es  and  varietal  members  of  the  Cabbage  tribe ;  and  though  it  is 
weU  to  insert  words  to  emphasise  a  custom,  it  is  not  less  desirable  to 
make  clear  any  departure  from  it  that  a  committee  may  desire  in  the 
schedule  of  the  show.  The  Malvern  schedule  is  so  clear  that  it  would  be 
J*™*****  we  think,  for  an  exhibitor  to  misunderstand  any  of  the  classes 
tout  one,  and  this  one- evidently  vas  misunderstood.  If  a  parenthetical 
sentence  had  been  inserted  (only  one  variety  of  Grape  allowed),  as  we 
have  more  than  once  seen  in  such  cases,  it  would  have  been  better, 
because  It  is  impossible  to  make  the  terms  of  any  class  too  clear,  and  it  is 
aurely  desirable  to  avoid  all  risks  of  misinterpretation  when  this  can  be 
done  in  half  a  dozen  words.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  ezhib'tors 
«liould  know  as  well  as  committees  and  judgea  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the 
terms  of  the  schedule  of  every  show.] 


A  CALL  AT  WEM, 

That  is  the  subject  of  my  "  visiting  note,"  mentioted  last  week. 
Jfor  a  few  years  we— wife  and  I,  both  keen  flower  lovers— have  decided 
U)  see  the  far-famed  Sweet  Peas  of  Mr.  Henry  Eckford  on  our  journey  to 
Salopia,  but  something  has  arisen  to  put  the  visit  oflF.  This  year  we 
determined  that  nothing  should  stand  between,  and  we  took  the  first 
day  of  the  week— Monday,  the  21st— to  go  on  to  Wem,  the  Mecca  of  all 
Sweet  Pea  devotees.  Wem  is  only  a  few  miles  out  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
the  line  runs  through  a  lovely  part  of  the  county,  and  you  get  beautiful 
views  of  the  rock  of  Grinshill  and  the  Hawkstone  Park  connU'y 

On  arriring  at  Wem  Station,  on  inquiring  for  Mr.  Eckford's*  place  we 
are  readily  told.  "  Oh  I  yea  ;  over  the  crossing  and  down  the  road,  and 
you  will  be  there  in  two  or  three  minutes."  Our  noses  would  have 
guided  us  aright  if  nothing  else  would,  for  there  ia  on  the  air  the  delicate 


perfume  from  the  Sweet  Peas.  We  found  Mr.  Heni'y  Eckford  C»  «•! 
**  grand  old  gardener")  and  his  son  going  over  their  experimental  ground 
of  annuals,  and  noting  and  tabulating  their  respective  merits.  We  had 
only  to  say  who  we  were  to  get  the  most  hearty  of  welcomes,  and  young 
Mr.  Eckford  laid  himself  out  to  show  us  some  of  the  treasures  of  tb^ir 
nurseries.  I  say  some  of  the  trensnres,  because  after  walking  through 
Riley  aficr  alley  over  acres  of  ground,  l»ned  with  Sweet  Pei^s  in  the  most 
regular  order,  we  were  told  that  most  of  the  culinary  Peas  were  on  a 
farm  some  two  miles  awar. 

And  whftt  can  be  iiaid  of  the  S  vp^t  Pcas  ?  Just  thifi,  there  is  surely 
no  such  hiff-ht  in  the  world  !  Being  Au>Mi«r  nnd  a  droughty  season,  and 
the  gr*?al  object  of  the  firm  to  get  clean,  well-rip'^ned  seed,  the  flowering 
in  masM  was  prarticiliy  over,  only  a  few  belated  flowers  bein^  left  in  each 
row  to  give  the  vihiior  «ome  idea  of  what  a  wealth  of  fl«iwers  there  had 
been  in  July  ;  and,  the  gr*»at  thing  of  all,  to  show  in  reality  the  varieties 
faithfully  kept  separate,  all  rogues  being  rigidly  weeded  out  and  burnt. 
Shall  I  give  the  nanies  of  the  bent  varieties  ?  No,  certainly  not ;  I  am 
not  a  recorder  «f  details.  Send  to  Mr.  Eckford  for  one  of  his  catalogues, 
pick  your  own  varieties  according  to  choice,  c«nd  send  your  order  in,  and 
you  will  get,  1  am  snre,  Peas  true  to  name  and  healthy  in  seed  that  will 
give  satisfacTory  result;!  if  you  grow  the  plnnts  well.  As  to  culinary  Peas, 
Mr.  Eckford's  up-to-date  varieties  are  worth  a  trial  too. 

Mr.  Eckford  is  not  only  great  in  Sweet  and  culinary  Peas,  but  being 
a  thorough  florist,  and  one  of  the  old  school,  he  has  a  splendid  collection 
of  Piinsies,  from  the  finest  fiorist  kinds,  Fancy  Icindf,  to  the  very  beautiful 
Peacock  varieties  ;  also,  he  is  great  in  Dahlias  and  Verbenas.  His 
Verbena  bed  was  in  fell  flower,  and  looked  like  a  7>iece  of  tapestry  from 
the  singularly  happy  blend  of  colour.  Ornamental  Grasses  are  also 
largely  grown,  and  very  uncommon  and  graceful  varieti-^s  too,  and  a 
hardy  Maize,  which  ripens  its  spikes  of  seed  though  sown  and  grown  in 
open  ground,  will  be  more  heard  of  in  the  future,  or  I  am  much  mih token. 
But  1  need  not  particularise,  the  houses  and  grounds  are  full  of  good 
thipgs. 

After  a  round  of  inspection  of  more  plants,  flowers,  and  seeds  than 
the  memory  can  give  an  account  of,  Mr.  Eckford  said  he  was  not  going 
to  part  with  us  as  if  we  were  strangers  :  we  must  go  to  his  home  in  the 
town  and  have  some  refreshment  Wo  went,  and  found  a  perfectly 
charming  home  with  three  generations  in  it,  from  whom  we  received  the 
warmest  and  most  homely  welcome.  We  spent  the  afternoon  in  a  pi  rfect 
ciiiis  of  a  little  garden,  a  square  of  brick  walls  clothed  with  Ivy, 
Ampelopsis,  and  other  creepers^  and  made  deliciously  green,  sweet,  and 
charming  by  skilful  and  dainty  arrangements  of  Ferns,  foliage  and 
flowering  plants.  Here  the  veteran  and  his  wife  and  daughter  and  grand- 
children entertained  us  delightfully  iintil  our  train  was  due,  and  then 
thoy  gave  us  a  send  oflf  down  to  nhe  station.  The  vi&it  to  Wem  will  long 
be  a  bright  spot  in  the  memory  of  the  good  wife  and — N.  H.  P. 


AUSTRALIAN  ALPINE  FLOWERS. 

AnsTKALiA  has  frequently,  and  with  justice,  been  described  as  the 
botanisi's  paradise,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  left  on  record  the  imnres« 
•ions  of  surprised  delight  produced  by  the  variety,  beauty,  and  luxuriance 
of  the  vegetation  encountered  by  him  on  the  shores  of  what  now  consti* 
tutc's  the  ric>i  and  prosperous  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  colony  possesses  about  47B0  kinds  of  indigenous  plants, 
in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  useful  plants  nnd  weeds  introduced  from 
other  countries.  The  number  of  native  plants  is  being  increased  by  recent 
discoveries  in  tbe^  snow  country,  in  the  extreme  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  colony,  which  is  extremely  mountainous,  extensive  portions  of  the 
country  being  above  the  snow  line,  one  of  the  peaks.  Mount  Kosciusko, 
rising  7328  feet  above  sea  level. 

Recently  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  Director  of  the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens, 
described  the  results  of  a^lsit  to  Mount  Kos<Musk'o.  He  aiid  the  region 
did  not  boaiit  tbe  possession  of  what  might  be  calird  showy  flowers,  but 
so  many  of  them  had  a  beauty  and  a  sweetness  particularly  their  own 
that  it  it  did  not  seem  an  exaggeration  to  call  them  gems.  Their  beauty 
grew  upon  one  the  more  they  were  studied.  They  were  neither  garish 
nor  coarse,  if  such  expressions  could  be  used  in  regard  to  any  member 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  rar^ge  of  which  Mount  Kosciusko,  with 
its  snow-cspped  summit,  formed  such  a  prominent  feature,  extended  over 
a  considerable  area,  and  possessed  an  extensiT««  flora.  Vegetstion  oeased 
at  an  altitude  of  6500  feet  For  some  distance  only  one  kind  of  tree  was 
seen  (Eucalyptus  coriacea,  the  Snow  Gum),  and  it  gradually  diminished, 
until  at  what  was  called  the  **  tree  line  "  it  assumed  the  size  and  much  of 
the  appearance  of  scrub.  Above  were  wind-swept  plaina,  plentifully 
bestrewn  with  dwarf  shrubs  and  tiny  herbs. 

Botanically  tbe  most  interesting  portion  of  Kosciusko  consisted  of 
these  plii:ns,  which  wrre  dotted  over  with  granite  masses,  in  the  inte^ 
stices  of  which  a  number  of  interesting  plants  thrived,  in  addition  to 
those  most  commonly  found  in  the  more  open  country.  Some  of  the 
plants  took  a  rock-elimbine  habit,  assuming  the  shape  of  the  rock  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  Others  formed  mats  consisting  ol  dwarf  plants, 
most  of  them  constituting  a  mssn  of  flowers  in  the  summer.  By  far 
tbe  grester  number  of  the  flowers  were  white  in  colour,  yellows  ranking 
next,  ibouf^h  greatly  inferior  in  number.  Green  and  inconspicuous  dull 
yellowj  and  purple  and  pink  were  fewer  still.  There  was  only  one  plant 
bearing  a  blue  flower,  but  it  was  n  very  showy  one.  It  had  long  sword- 
ahaped  leaves,  and  waa  called  Dianella  tesmanica,  and  was  not  found 
higher  than  the  tree  line,  attaining  its  greatest  luxuriance  m  the  belt  of 
stunted  Gums  forming  the  tree  limit. 
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ParfuDM-i^xhaling  Sow«n  were  Miii«iTh«t  mum.  w,  fxoludlng  tb« 
bw  Baiaera  tnA  MjrUcsn,  whow  Ickrei  only  MDilied  an  odenr  od  being 
cnwbrd,  tb*  notable  ptrfumei  appearing  to  bft^coDBned  to  the  )(ene» 
Spaetii  and  SlackbouM*.  Some  »peciiii«ni  of  chtkrormer  on  tbe  muuntsia 
exhaled  a  m9U  powerFul  odour  or  clorea,  which  in  ihe  Bltmuated  BLd 
ranlaw  atmrnphere  ii  obtened  long  diatancei  from  Ihe  nearest  patch  of 
bloa^om.  Slackhouiia  palTinari*  wa>  a  dwarf  yelloniih  flowi-niig  plant 
fORDlng  littJa  natf,  acd  it  emitted  a  perTDme  bolb  powerful  and  iweet. 

IfaDjr  of  the  pJaillB  became  considerably  dwarfrd  in  ijze,  and  amongiit 
them  waa  mentioned  Ihe  only  Conifer  foand  on  the  monnlGin.  It  wa« 
only  a  couple  uf  feet  in  l^-ieht,  but  in  tbe  lower  ccnntry  it  grew  to  nearly 
three  times  ibat  siie.  Tbio  tharacteristlc  waa  noiiceable  in  leTcrftl  other 
planta,  inclodin^c  ClsytcDia  aobinilasico,  Slackhouaia  pakinaria,  Kpilobium 
eonfertlfolium,  Kenera  depresw,  Kaoulia  ealipa*,  Gnapbalinm  japsnlcnm, 
Goodenla  hederactte,  Peutavhondra  pumila,  and  Prmetea  alpina.  Thu 
Ferna  were  few  in  nnmbrr.  not  more  than  half  a  dcaen  at  the  moit.  One 
of  the  most  oharminK  of  AutirailaQ  alpiaa  fiaweri  it  the  dwarf  and  spot- 
kaaly  white  Callha  inlroloba,  frowing  on  tbe  fringe  of  tbe  inuw  dri(l.-i  or 
aotoally  nnder  the  (Dow.  It  is  described  ai  being  citrtmely  beautiful 
and  worthy  of  adoiittance  into  the  moat  seteet  company  of  alpine  plinY- 

Botanical  students  fislllag  Australia  will  Slid  much  to  engross  ibeir 
attention  in  tbe  Ifeiv  South  Wales  snow  conntry,  and  probably  l>e  enabled 
to  discover  fresh  forms  nf  alpine  plant  life,  bat  their  ieiestleatiuns  ntiiit 
b*  made  during  the  warmer  period  of  the  year,  from  November  to 
Fabruarj,  ih«  saiioas  in  the  norihem  hemitpbere  being  reversed  in  the 
aonlbem.  The  alpine  country  is  eaiily  reacbed  from  fijihiy,  a  lew  houra 
ride  by  rail  bringing  the  visitor  to  iU  Mnge,  the  tracks  up  Mi>nnt 
Eoaciuako  being  well  deHned,  and  guides  for  the  lesser  known  portions 
rwadily  proeiirable.— J.  PLDMHEB,  Sydiuy,  X.8.  W. 


NOTES  FROM  HINDLIP. 

CiiJJXa  recently  at  the  well-known  Uindlip  GarJent,  near  Worceiler, 
I  was  conrteooaly  shown  round  by  Mr.  Knisell.  Among  tbe  strong 
feataraa  of  the  place  were  the  Apples  ;  tbsie  were  magDiSceat  is  >ize  anil 
quantity.  The  Lush  trees  in  the  kitchen  jiarden  are  picture<  of  frnilful- 
nesa,  ibi?  branehcs  of  Apples  literally  rearmbling  ropei  of  Onisna,  wiih 
tlie  difference  that  the  Apples  ate  much  larger  in  many  caiea.  Among 
the  best  are  I<>rklin(ille  Seedling,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Striped  Beefing, 
Tower  ol  Glamis,  Polls'  St'enling,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Cos's  Pumona, 
Winter  Hiwtbomdei^  Worcester  Fearmain,  Keiwick  C-dlin,  Ciiurl  Pt'ndfl 
Plat.  Ga>c^y>ie's  Scaritt  Seedling,  LnrJ  Derby,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
Loddiogton  Seedling,  and  Mother  Apple. 

A  belter  idea  ot  the  Rri>p  may  be  obtained  by  stating  thai  a  tn>e  of 
Cox'a  Pomona,  about?  feet  high,  hm  alrtady  jielded  3  bushels  of  Apples 
this  eeason,  and  there  wer«  al>out  60  lbs.  left  on  ibe  tree  when  I  taw  it 
00  September  4tb.  This  tree  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  type  of  the  olhtrs  I 
bare  mentioned  ;  the  fruit  is  aa  remarkable  for  its  large  siie  as  for  its 
abandani*.  Trained  Apple  trees  on  Ihe  walls  do  well,  especially  Golden 
Noble,  Hawtbomden,  and  American  Mother. 

Fears  in  the  open  were  well  represented  by  Thompson's,  Beurr^ 
Hardy,  Seokle,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Sauvenir  du  Congrea,  and 
ntmastOD  Duchess.  Upon  tbe  walls  the  best  were  Betlrr^  Bachelier, 
Paas^Colmar,  Glou  Mori^aa,  Bourre  d'Amanlis,  Sonienir  du  Congrai, 
Doyennfi  dn  Cornice,  Doyenne  d'Alen^on,  Marie  Louise,  and  Pitmaaton 
Oncheas.  Tbe  last  tree  mentioned  produced  113  fraiu  in  iau5,  and  they 
mlghed  ezaelly  1  cwt. ;  it  is  now  bearing  a  magnlQcent  crop. 

On  the  walls  were  aliio  noliceable  T*ry  good  crops  ol  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  tbe  latter  being  repreiented  by  Humboldt,  bearing  fruit  so 
highl;|r  eoloored  aa  to  be  nearly  blavk.  A  tree  of  Plum  Belgian  Purple 
~~      '  >  the  enormous  crop  of  large  and  drep 

„  r      J    -r-     '  about  500 

planta  in  pots  in  frames,  and  they  are  growing  most  rigorouily,  a  proof 
of  right  and  sensible  treatment.  When  will  the  old-fashioned  system  of 
drying  off  be  entirely  abandoned  ? 

A  bed  of  Violet  Priucess  of  Wales  looks  grand.  These  hare  recaived 
gratefnl  shade  from  tbe  burning  nun,  and  Mr.  Rnatell  baa  need  abadlng 
of  an  ineipentive  kind  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  a  sonroe  of  proSt  in  itwll. 
Iiwlor  toarowof  Runner  Beans  which  he  sowed  in  front  of  the  Violets, 
staked  in  the  tisual  way,  ntid  nhich  has  gircn  the  partial  shade  so  bene- 
ficial to  VioleU  when  the  aolar  beat  in  interne  and  prolonged,  and  waut 

Tomatoes  are  gro*l>  'ell  and  in  large  qoantitiea  at  Hindiip.  Two 
koines  are  now  filled  with  young  plants  in  pols,  which  will  continue  fruiting 
tbrongb  aatomn  and  winter.  Uther.  and  larger,  structures  are  producing 
thair  last  bunel:es  ot  fine  fruit.  Many  of  theie  ptante  bavo  borne  twelTe 
to  fourteen  large  bunohei,  and  as  they  are  all  grown  on  the  aiOEle  stem 
syateta  it  is  obvious  that  the  crop  has  been  one  of  the  best  Tbe  best 
Tarietics  here  are  Ham  Qiecn,  Butluii's  Pertection,  Hatkwood  Park, 
aad  Ragina. 

A  wide  ipan-roored  slmctuTe  is  planted  with  Fig  trees  on  each  side. 
It  has  been  a  very  iuccestrul  house,  there  having  been  produced  in  it 
daring  the  months  of  June.  July,  and  August  IIS  doien  Figs,  and  many 
are  yet  to  be  galfaered.  The  trees  are  trained  on  a  curvilinear  trellis 
tram  eaob  side,  and  form  one  unbroken  and  gigantic  arch  of  Fig  trees 
•■d  InuL 

The  Vines  are  carrying  good  crops  of  well-Goished  Grapes.  One  old 
Yimt  of  Muscat  of  Akxsndria  nearly  fills  a  large  boose.     It  b  rather 


they  I 


>  the  long  and  narrow  btuiches  this  Vine  bears ;  in  ihapa 


Blaik  Bamburgh  gradually  ^dis- 
placing MadresBeld  Court  Muscat,  and  in  anitther  year  or  two  this  large 

will  be  entirely  filled  with   the  one  Black  Hamburgh.     Other 

— itain  cropiof  Lady  Downe'*  and  Alicante  of  good  aiie  and 


BUNOH  GOOSEBERBIES. 

I  SNCLOBE  berries  of  a  Gooseberry  unknown  to  me,  and  of  which  I 
found  a  peek  or  to  in  Birmingham  Inarket  tbe  other  day.  They  grew  in 
a  cotlager's  garden  near  Bromigrote.  and  in  bunches  from  three  to  rix 
berries  in  a  bunch,  dmilar  to  Black  Carrants — they  are  nearly  tastelets. 


origin,  10  thought  the  no*elty  might  be  intcrcstlng.~W.  Gahsiner. 


Tilt  berries  which  have  been  sent  to  me  resjimble  tboM  of  Rib** 
ozyaoauthoidea,  but  are  produced  In  "straps"  ^^cemei)  from  ibiee  to 
six,  aa  slated  by  Mr.  Garainf  r,  and  shown  to  tbe  kccompaning  illuitra- 
tloo,  flg.lT,  at-A  and  B  respectively.  Tbe  fruits  are  quite  smooth,  veined 
lengthwise,  with  a  few  cross  veins ;  colour  pale  to  deep  rosy  red,  but  some 
berries  have  orange-cokmred  veins,  and  others  are  flesb-coloured  witb 
yellowish  VI ' 


Btftrmtit.—A,  berries  produced  three  in  a  "strap."  B,  bIk  berrlaa  liome' 
alrallor  to  Currante.  C.  lartreet  berr?  of  sajnpls,  H,  smaJlast  GooBaberr^-like 
Iwriy.    X.  Cnnaot-liks  berry.    UU  iHU>rai  Ku. ) 

of  the  berries  resemble  those  of  the  White  Currant,  but  with  a  pinkish 
tinge  and  yellowish  vsins.    One  such  berry  is  shown  at  E. 

The  skin  of  the  berries  is  bright,  shining,  and  thin,  like  a  Currant ; 
fleih  rather  firm,  pale  pink  to  rosy-Besh  colour,  jnicy,  acid  like  a  greet) 
Ooofoberry,  or  between  an  nnripe  Gooaeberry  and  half-ripe  Bed  Currant 

The  berries  point  to  a  natural  hybrid  between  the  wild  Gooseberry 
(Sibes  Grossularia}  and  the  wild  Currant  (R,  rnbram),  for  tbey  hare  the 
form  of  the  former,  while  the  skin,  flesh,  and  flavour  accord  with  the- 
latter.  It  is  an  open  question  as  to  the  bosh  producing  tbe  berries 
portrayed  being  the  result  of  the  natural  crosa-fertilisatinn  of  the  culti- 
vated Gooseberry  by  that  of  the  Red  Currant.  Everyone  knows  that 
beea  work  on  Gooseberry  and  Currant  flowers  indtsorimlnately  ;  but  in 
neither  seedling  Gooseberries  nor  Currants  have  I  notioed  any  semblance' 
of  a  natural  cross  between  them.— G.  Abbet. 

[In  Bailey's  "Evolution  of  our  Bush  Pmiie "  a  photographic  itlna> 
tration  is  given  of  the  wild  American  Gooseberry,  Ribea  Cynobaatl.  It 
is  described  aa  "aplny-fruited,  thick-ikinced,  and  I otig  clustered,"  but  It 
is  further  said  that  "  although  the  fruit  Is  normslly  hairy,  imooth- 
frnited  forms  often  gccur  ;  "  it  is  further  observed  that  promising  efforts 
bavH  been  made  to  ameliorate  tbe  species.  Only  three  berries  are  showit 
in  a  cluster  in  the  figure.  They  are  not  smooth  with  an  open  calyx,  a* 
in  Mr.  Abbey's  illustration,  but  all  the  calycoi  are  closed  to  a  point.  In 
Card's  "Bush  Ftaits"  R.  Cynobaati  is  botai^ically  described.  It  ia 
referred  to  as  "a  promiaing  speciea  ;  aa  found  wild  (in  New  Brnnswick 
to  the  mountains  of  Sorth  Carolina  and  westward  to  the  Bocky 
Mountains)  its  fruit  islarger  than  that  of  R.oxycsnthoides,  often  reaahlng 
half  an  Itlch  in  diameter,  redd isb- purple,  generally  prickly  or  hury,  bat 
often  smooth  ;  plants  generally  prolific  and  lesa  spiny  than  those  of 
R.  oxycantboidea,  being  free  from  thorns  in  tome  cases."  The  two  book* 
referred  to  are  pnblisbed  in  ihis  country,  ai  advertised  by  HacmillaB  and 
Co.,  at  Ts.  66.  and  5s.  retpectively,  and  will  be  acc^tahle  to  those  pertooa 
who  are  interested  in  American  miit)."! 
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POINTS  IN  THE  PARKS. 

{Continued  ffwnpaff$lS7. ) 

I  WAS  i^lad  to  obtain  a  little  air  on  the  top  of  a  *bn8  frori  Hyde  Park 
«t  far  aa  Rei^ent's  Park,  if  anch  a  thing  were  possible  in  to«»n  on  a 
«corchirg  day,  and  it  waa  quite  a  relief  to  rest  under  the  beautiful  tiees 
that  are  so  noteworthy  here.  Immediately  on  entering,  a  ptetiy  bed 
<of  B«'gonia  Corbeillo  de  Feu,  one  of  thai  semperfloreas  type,  took  my 
fanri*.  Although  not  bright  it  had  a  goud  tone,  to  which  the  foliage 
«dded  materialli'. 

A  huge  bed  of  succnienta  muat  be  examined,  l>ecau«e  it  presented  a 
muoh  better  appearance  than  these  planta  uaually  do.  The  giant  speci- 
mens of  AgAve  americana  and  its  variegated  form  were  the  mubt  notable, 
4)nt  ihf>re  were  plenty  of  oiher  kinds,  each  well  displayed  in  a  groundwork 
e\  g>l.j«>n  Creepini^  Jenny,  Sedum  glaucam,  S.  acre,  Kleinia  repens, 
Ech<*vnrias.  and  Mesembryanthemam. 

The  Celosiaa  are  a  great  feature,  and  the  atrain  employed  ia  the  finest 
f  have  feeen  ;  the  coloura  are  brilliant  and  varied.  I  was  told  it  was  their 
own  otrain  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  it  ia  a  aplendid  example  of  the  florists*  art. 
I  observed,  too,  they  ar^  labelled  Feathered  Cockscombs.  A  bed  of,  dark 
•leaved  Cannas,  with  btigbt  red  Olosias  and  groups  of  [Bridal  Wreath, 
edged  with  Snnray  Fuchaia,  waa  a  pleasing  feature.  A  gigantic  bed 
filled  with  large  Palms,  Araucaria  exrelsa  and  Bambooa  in  the  centre, 
wa«  conaijicQous  ;  while,  groups  of  Aoaiypha  Macafeeana,  well  coloured, 
Abutiiuiis,  and  Asparagus  plamoaua  nanua,  amongst  oiher  planta  of  the 
fo]iH|T«  type,  formed  a  plcaaing  contrast  with  clumps  of  Rudbcciiia 
la  i  )  ata  Golden  Glow. 

Viol  IS  are  always  well  displayed  in  the  parks,  but  this  year  Mr. 
■Jordan  haa  launched  out  with  a  large  bed  composed  of  many  varietiea 
planteil  in  informal  blocks,  and  the  effect  should  be  seen  to  appreciate  its 
full  worth.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  varieties  mentioned  that  the  newrr 
forms  are  not  ignored.  Those  most  atrikins^  were  Lottie  McNie), 
Magnificent,  rosea  pallida.  Marchioness,  J.  B.  Riding,  Molly  Pope, 
Sylvia,  Bridegroom,  and  Archie  Grant 

Ornamental  Gourds  form  an  imposing  feature.  In  some  cases  they 
are  u*  be  seen  running  up  poles  in  the  shrubberies,  while  in  others  they 
are  allowed  to  wander  on  to  the  lawns,  and  very  beautiful  they  look  with 
their  fine  handaome  foliage.  I  would  fain  mention  several  other  beds  in 
this  beautiful  park,  but  apace  forbids. 

Ah  soon  aa  one  lea^ea  the  West  End  parka  and  proceeds  eastwards, 
tHf)  fir4t  thing  that  atrikea  one  is  the  lack  o\  people  wandering  about  in 
4h  mid.sle  of  the  day.  No  doubt  the  parka  are  Just  aa  crowded  in  the 
evenings,  but  at  noon  they  are  miinly  occupied  by  children,  while  probably 
their  parents  are  at  their  daily  calling.  Even  the  »ummer  bedding  reodiU 
ihe  fact  that  we  have  arrived  in  a  working  district,  where  the  pt'opie, 
1  ke  their  parka,  are  more  matter-of  fact  and  conventional.  We  lose  the 
Lewer  ideas,  a'ld  come  to  the  more  orthodox  type  of  planting. 

Y«t  the  beds  of  scarlet  "Geraniums"  in  Finsbury  Park,  relieved  by 
the  aid  of  pyramidal  Fuchsias  and  rdged  with  blue  Ageratum  attracted 
me  as  much  as  ever  ;  their  very  brightness  seems  to  arrest  attention.  A 
pretty  combination  is  composed  of  large  plants  of  Sr^uvenir  de  Cha^. 
Turner  Ivy. leaved  Pelargonium,  with  clumps  of  mhile  Antirrhinums,  red 
'Cel^aias,  edged  with  blue  Lobelia  and  variegated  McHembryanthemumf. 

A  bed  of  Begonia  aemperflorens,  with  Acacia  lophantha  aa  dot  planta. 
and  <>dged  in  a  aimilar  manner  to  the  laat  mentioned  bed,  formeii  a 
pleaaing  change.  Some  pf  the  small  beds,  filled  with  Canna^  Begonias, 
Fuchsia*,  and  edged  with  Lobelia,  were  particularly  fine— in  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  bedding  was  bright  and  well  developed. 

I  have  a  aomewhat  unfortunate  habit  of  going  to  the  wrons  station  to 
see  the  sumnaer  bedding  when  I  visit  Victoria  Park,  and  a  walk  right  across 
this,  the  Isrgest  park  in  London,  on  a  close  sultry  day  is  n  a  a  desirable 
feat.  Still  it  had  to  1>e  done,  and  in  duo  time  I  arrived  at  the  beds. 
Here,  as  at  Finsbury,  the  bedding  takea  more  of  ihe  conventional  type. 
The  brilliact  maaaea  of  colour  cannot  be  other  than  greatly  admired,  as 
they  were  the  picture  of  health  and  beauty. 

The  ooUection  of  beds  near  ttie  winter  garden  had  many  admirers.  It 
waa  just  one  mass  of  brilliant  colours,  chieflv  contributed  by  ** Geraniums" 
in  all  colours.  Marguerites,  Lobelias,  an  j  others,  relieved  by  the  trim- 
kept  lawns  between  the  beds.  A  bed  of  white  Marguerites,  with  scarlet 
^  Geraniums,"  and  edged  with  blue  Lobelia,  was  simple  but  beautiful. 
A  foliage  bed  of  variegated  Maize,  with  large  scented  **  Geraniums," 
Lobelia  oardinalis,  with  blue  Lobelia  and  Wave  of  Life  Fuchsia,  was  a 
pleasing  relief  to  the  gayer  beds. 

I  was  struck  with  the  effect  produced  by  planting  silver  variegated 
**  Geraniums,"  and  Verbena  venosa  with  an  edging  of  blue  Ageratum. 
T  ••/  are  strange  colours  to  put  together,  but  tho  harmony  waa  capital. 
Succulents  are  not  neglecteu  here,  and  there  are  some  fine  bee's  to  be 
seen,  while  the  specimen  American  Aloes  are  magnificent.  The  London 
people  appear  to  appreciate  this  class  of  plant,  for  there  alwaya  appears 
to  be^  a  knot  of  admirers  round  the  beds,  and  I  am  quite  sure  they  could 
be  utilised  in  private  gardens  much  more  effectively  than  is  the  ease  at 
present.  I  heard  of  a  beautiful  scroll  and  some  other  fine  beds,  but 
oeing  a  stranger  I  took  the  wrong  turning,  which  led  mo  out  of  the  park 
at  the  end  I  ought  to  have  gone  in,  and  saved  myselt  a  mile  or  two  of 
walking. 

How  is  it  that  all  the  plants  are  named  clearly  and  distinctly  in  the 
West  End  pvrks,  while  labels  in  the  Eskt  End  parks  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  ?  Surely  if  it  is  necessary  to  educate  the  fnshionahle  crowds 
^*up  West,"  as  it  is  termed,  how  much  more  so  is  it  e8<eniial  in  the  E^ist 
End  parks,  especially  an  the  dwellers  in  these  locaIit.es  take  so  much 
nierest  in  their  fiowera  I  —A  Countby  Visitor. 


TWIN  APPLES. 

I  HOPE  yon  will  excuse  my  weakness  for  Apples  in  sending  you  a  pair 
of  twin*,  both  grown  on  one  spur  of  a  bush  tree  of  Lord  Suffield,  which 
has  produced  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  large  Truitn  this  season. 

Sppaking  of  the  cropping  qualities  of  Apple^  Stirling  Cattle  ia  equal 
to  Lord  Suflield  and  Keswick  Codlin.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  haa  a  very 
heavy  crop  for  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  Lane*s  Prince  Albert  is  full  as 
nsual.  Lord  Dorby  never  misses  a  crop,  nor  does  M6re  de  Manage.  Cox  s 
Pomona  and  Alfriston  are  nearly  failures  this  season,  Warner's  Kmg  is 
not  a  full  crop  ;  Poh's  Seedling  and  Golden  Spire  are  heavy  croppers.— 
G.  Picker,  iiefaUuood,  IlnH, 

[The  Apples  received  are  perfect  twins,  similar  in  character  to  the  one 
figured,  but  less  uniform  in  size,  each  pair  having  a  common  stalk  with 
no  signs  of  fasciation.  It  is  uuusud  for  two  such  double  fruits  to  be 
borne  on  one  »»pur.  The  departure  from  the  normal  type  is  in  this  case 
accidentfll,  but  the  specimrn  figured  was  aent  to  us  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  G.  B,  Clark  ot  Woburn.  It  was  taknn,  *ith  several  others,  from  a 
tree  belouiiing  to  Mr.  F.  Bowler  of  Husbomo  Crawley,  that  had  borne  such 
Apples  from  3 ear  to  year,  but  all  the  twin  fruita  were  not  ao  uniform  in 
aize  as  represented  in  fig.  4S.  It  is  called  the  Bedfordshire  Twin.  The 
fruit  Js  generally  about  one-third  larger  than  ahown  in  the  illuatration, 
and  woa  said  Co  keep  under  favourable  ooi.ditions  till  July.] 


THE  OLD  PARSONAGE,  GRESFORD. 

Wb  were  recently  accorded  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  gardens  of 
Dr.  Mules  at  the  Old  Parsonage,  Gresford.  where  one  of  the  rhoiceat 
colkctiona  of  hardy  border  plants  we  have  ever  aeen  has  within  the  past 
two  vears  been  established. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Gresford  is  particularly  beautiful,  and  the 
whole  of  th(«  doctor*a  garden  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  surroundings. 
The  Old  Paraonage  gardena  have  bepn  in  existence  for  many  years,  but 
to  those  who  knew  them  previous  to  the  doctor  taking  them  in  hand,  the 
chance  14  a  very  marked  ore,  for  what  were  then  vegetable  quartera  and 
old  ahrubberies  have  been  converted  into  a  veritable  floral  paradise.  Here 
thf're  ia  an  entire  abfence  of  that  stiffness  sometimes  seen  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  flowers  beds  and  bordera.  all  those  being  set  out  in  a  most  natural 
manner,  and  wearing  the  app**arar.ce  of  grsrefulaess  and  beauty. 

At  the  time  of  <Mir  visit  a  lar^e  bed  near  to  the  entrance  gate  arrested 
onr  atiei.tion,  and  which  was  all  aglow  with  cheice,  brightly  coloured, 
tuhertjus-rootrd  Begonias,  rising  above  which  were  Liliums  of  the  lanci» 
folium  type,  and  Caiiuaa  of  various  coloura,  all  in  full  bloom.  Near  to 
this  bed  there  were  dotted  about  the  lawn  several  new  varieties  of.Caotos 
Dahliss  and  half  standard  Ro»es,  the  ftrmer  being  laden  with  exquisitely 
formt'd  fiowets.  As  we  piss»d  on  sorprites  after  e  oh  other  awaited  us. 
The  first  of  theso  was  perhaps  the  collection  of  Liliums,  numbering  in  all 
seventy-two  distirct  varieties,  some  being  particularly  choice  and  rare, 
inchidinR  L.  polyphyllum  and  K  Leichtlini,  both  of  which  have  fiowered 
surcesftfnlly.  In  cl<>ae  f  r»xi>r>ity  to  these  was  a  fine  example  of  Ht-merocallis 
aurianticus  major,  which  had  near  neighbours  in  Montbretia  imperialls 
and  several  varieties  ot  Crinuma,  all  of  which  have  produced  flowers. 

In  parsing  the  doctor  pointed  with  some  am*  unt  of  pride  to  a  number 
o  well  grown  plants  of  Scabiosa  cancasica  alba,  which  were  flowering 
profusely,  to  the  astonishment  ol  others  present  who  have  tried  in  vain  to 
bri'-gthis  variety  to  the  flowering  stage.  A  bed  of  Callas  next  attraeted 
our  attention,  and  varieties  such  as  Pentlandi  and  Eiliotiana  had,  we 
w^rc  told,  flowered  freely  under  the  same  treatment  as  that  given  to 
DAhlias.  As  a  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  at  Gresford  a  well 
furnished  specimen  of  Chamserops  escelsa  has  withstood  the  past  two 
win'ers  unharmed.  Delphinium  cashmerianum  album  created  consider- 
able interest,  as  also  did  a  collection  of  hardy  Cyclamens,  composed  of 
r.  neapolitanum  and  C.  enrnpaeum  var^  Hardy  Orchidaoeoue  plants, 
Ferns  Alpines,  and  Water  Lilies  were  also  :n  evidence  in  nooks,  crannies, 
and  tanks  specislly  prepared  for  them. 

Dr.  Mules  believes  in  having  the  newest  and  best  of  everything  in  the 
way  of  florists'  flowem,  and  this  was  very  evident  on  examinisg  his 
colieotions  of  herbaceous  Phloxes  and  Pfntstemons,  both  of  which 
embraced  a  large  number  of  varietiea,  and  were  remarkably  fine.  In  a 
different  part  of  the  garden  was  a  bed  of  seedling  Phloxes  of  the  doctor's 
own  raising,  the  seeds  of  which  were  only  sown  in  the  spring,  but  nearly 
all  the  planta  were  bearing  a  conalderahle  quantity  oF  bloom.  The  time 
passed  too  quickly  to  do  an}  thing  like  justice  to  all  that  was  to  be  seen, 
and  it  waa  with  regret  that  we  obeyed  the  command  of  the  leader  of  onr 
party  to  make  for  the  station  in  order  to  catch  the  train  for  rare  old 
Chester.— George  Paxton. 


The  Belladonna  Lily. — This  is  a  very  beautiful  plant  where 
it  succeeds,  a  i^uitp.ble  place  for  tt  being  often  lound  near  warm  walls, 
where  the  soil  is  fairly  good  though  comparatively  light.  I  recently 
noted  some  nice  plants  ot  it  at  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  in  front  of  one  of 
the  large  greenho'iFes,  a  position  often  chosen  and  usually  succeaafnl. 
Large  robust  looking  spikes  were  throwing  up,  and  those  flowers  that 
were  open  were  of  a  beautiful  ro»y  pink  tingo.  Tcp-dresMUg  annually 
with  rich  s^mI  is  the  he»-t  plan  «o  ket'p  the  planrn  in  h(>ulth,  as  they  do  not 
reliib  frequent  dihturhancc  T»king  up  the  dumps  and  dividing  ia  the 
easieitt  why  of  prunHi'-Htior',  and  tUs  should  take  place  before  they  get 
tjo  crowded. — B.  S.  £. 
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A  "STRAWBERRY  MANUAL." 

..,?^  '"'^  Tcotiiad  from  Mmik.  Ltilon  Brolhen,  Bedford, the  tmt 
"'"'"K^'o^tt  of  Slnwberry  lore  ibat  hai  soma  under  our  nolice. 
"Tn*  Strawberr;  Manu*!"*  ii  ■  tubiitntlal  litile  bouk  of  nearly 
140  pag«i,  well  bound,  pr  is  led,  and  illudraln].  or,  in  k  wold,  admirably 
producfd.  It  ii,  moraoTcr,  hcU  aud  conciKlj-wriUrn,  bcini;  patltcd 
with  inleieaiing  inlormatiDn  Irom  eEd  lo  end— hiitorical,  bounical. 
cultural,  and  coujinfreial.  Eiery  ptaaie  of  [he  aubject  afprBr*  lo  b« 
treaied,  Uum  ihe  railing  of  leidlingi  to  the  dUpoial  in  maiketa,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  fruit,  uid  acaretly  a  noid  ii  wsilfd  in  *by  of  the 
compact  cbipuri.  A>^  an  eiample  of  the  atyle  of  the  botanical  part  of 
the  wurk  wa  lake  an  extract  from  iha  optning  piiRM  :— 

"  Thii  (reatiae  ia  not  intendtd  to  deal  cxhaualWelj  with  Ihe  botanical 
upecia  of  ibe  plant  which  fo'mi  ita  aubjict ;  ihe  chief  object  li  to  iilt 
the  alorj  ot  Iha  Slrawbcrrj  in  m  limple  a  way  aa  possible,  in  order  Ihat 
it  may  be  uwful  tn  all  who  aeek  inforicalioB  reapecling  it.  Slill  oor 
•noet  practical  friend*,  whether  eager  nmatenri  or  worthy  taineal  knlghu 
"***'•  hlue  aprun  and  ipade,  wilJ,  we  are  uaured,  weloone  a  few  detalJi 
which  are  eaiiide  ihe  domalc  of  culliTatioB,  though  havlDg  an  imporUnl 


e  placed  Iha  Apple  and  Fear, 


I  another  pucniiarily  la  ditplayed,  for  the  edible  pjriion  of  the 
ilal*  of  the  cal)z  tube  become  fleaby  and  elaaelr  *arroanding  tbe 
t  (the    'core')  which   encloiei   the  leettt.     Thia  eiptanation. 


and  edible.  In  the  fi)nrth  group  ai 
and  there  another  p  —'---=—  '-  -■'--'  —  -■  ' 
Iruit  eonalal*  o! 

ttoe   fruit  (the      ,    __  .  , 

elementary  ai  it  neceiaarilj  it.  appeuri  eiienUal  lo  the  formaliun  of  an 
liiea  rcipeoting  Ihe  origin  of  Ihe  Itoiaceoui  fruit*,  and  particularly  the 
Strawberric*  now  cultivated  in  our  gardena.  It  i«  not  difficult  to 
ima)[ina  (he  Plum  having  developed  frum  an  older  type  of  the  eharaeter 
of  the  Sloe,  ibe  Cherry  from  a  form  in  which  the  'atone'  conitllnted  the 
((realer  portion  of  Ihe  fruit,  aj  we  find  now,  in  the  Wild  Cherry  (Prunn* 
ftrium),  the  Riipbeir;  in  a  aimllir  way  will  have  become  more  auccnient 
under  cultivation,  and  even  in  the  wild  form  (Rubui  id«u*)  itill  found  in 
Britain,  the  difTerence  ia  ^trj  marked,  nhile  in  Ihe  Crab  and  the  wild 
Fear  eiample*  can  be  fooiid  of  the  >0UTce(  of  our  Apple*  and  Peara. 

"ajually  our  native  Strawberry,  Fragarla  teaca,  indioatea  at  IcMt 
one  HiDrce  of  the  fiuit  nnd«r  apeolal  contidaration  here,  thonith  a  elill 
earlier  typo  might  be  fuund  amongal  the  nearly  related  Fotenllllaa  where 
the  receptacle  i*  laige  and  oouical,  but  dry  and  not  edible.  One  apeciea 
known  aa  Fotentilla  (raganaitrun  approaehea  very  eloaely  to  FragarU 
Teiu  in  all  cbanctera  except  that  the  receptacle  ia  dry,  and  it  wm 
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Itearjng  upon  the  development  of  the  fmita  that  enrich  the  garden*  and 
uinra  the  table*  ol  the  preient  day. 

"Dritiah  horticulture  owe*  very  mnch  to  the  great  Roie  family.  It  ia 
indeed  proportionately  aa  important  to  the  gudiner  fti  the  Gtua  lamily 
b  to  Ihe  afLviculturiat.  To  that  widely  divertified  order  of  plaola  which 
the  bolanist*  hive  denominated  Koiaces  belong  not  only  the  Qaeen  of 
Flower* — the  eier  delightful  and  popular  Roac — bnt  numeroni  other 
attractire  flowering  plant*.  Slill  it  la  rare  to  lee  within  Ibe  *ame  family 
aueh  a  combinalion  of  Ihe  omamenlal  and  the  Qieful  aa  we  find  in  ihi*, 
fcr  here  are  placed  nearly  all  our  moit  important  bardy  fruit*.  The  noble 
Apple,  the  melting  Pear,  the  lutciou*  Plum,  the  aromatic  RMpberty,  and 
the  lowly  but  exquiute  Strawberry,  all  oome  within  Ihe  bound*  of  the 
Bo*ac(*B,  and  render  It  unique  amonK>t  the  tamltiea  ot  planla  which  are 
■fecial  ohiceta  of  can  lo  horlicullurula.  We  ihall  only  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  eharaclci'*  of  tht*  family  a*  they  relate  to  the  fruit,  and  eipecially 
to  the  aubjecl  uf  ihla  treatiie.  Broadly  apeaking,  what  are  termtKl  ImiM 
la  the  order  may  be  olaiaed  into  four  grcapa-firai,  thoae  of  ihe  Plum  and 
Cherry  type  in  which  a  aingle  teed  i*  enclosed  in  a  jnicy  or  fleahy  pulp, 
the  reiult  of  the  enlarged  raalDred  ovtry,  and  therefore  a  true  and  simple 
ftmL  Secondly,  the  Raipberr;  and  Blaokberry  type,  where  Ihe  ovanea 
enlar)(e  and  hecome  jnicy,  containing  a  linEle  *eed  each,  but  they  are 
duiirrad  loialber  upoi  a  common  recrpticle  (ihe  (nlargni  apex  ot  Ibe 
flower  tialk)  and  conaequently  become  a  kind  of  compoand  fruit,  farmed 
of  s  number  ot  umple  Iruilt.  the  entire  hfad  being  that  popularly  deiig- 
batedaa  the  Raapberryor  BUokberry.  Thirdly  we  have  the  Btran  berry, 
in  which  an  tnlirely  dilferent  order  of  thing*  pretaili ;  the  true  fruit*  are 
the  dry  teed-like  bcdir*  upon  Ibe  aurfare  of  t^e  io-call«d  berry,  Ihe  part 
oommonly  termed  the  fruit  in  thia  caie  being  aimply  an  enlarged  receptacle 
almilarin  ita  origin  to  that  which  auppoita  the  Raspberry,  but  here  become 

■  Huiatt  A  Ricbardaon,  Bedfard. 


dracribed  hy  *ome  of  the  older  bolaniat*  a*  Fragaeta  ■terilit.  tevara  f 
other  apecle*  of  Fotentilla  having  also  bean  placed  uider  Frataria. 

"  The  generic  name  FraRBria  1*  founded  upon  a  Lalin  word,  and 
Fragum  (plural  Fraga)  vrna  applied  by  the  Romana  to  the  Iruit  (.f  that 
form  of  th«  wood  Strawberry  known  to  them  only  aa  a  wild  plant.  The 
word  baa  the  aa  me  derivation  as  'fragrant,'  and  refer*  to  the  pleaaing 
odour  of  the  freah  ripe  fruit,  which  character  did  not  fail  to  impreaa  the 
luzurioui  Homana,  though  (here  ia  no  evidence  that  they  ever  sought  to 
bring  the  plant  Into  cultivation.  It  la  singular  that  it  la  mentioned  by 
few  Latin  anibori." 

Information  of  that  nature  ia  not  common  in  ireatleea  on  the  Straw- 
berry,  yet  it  Ig  tnlereating,  and  the  facta  imparted  ^onld  be  known  by 
more  gardener*  than  are  familiar  with  Ihem. 

'The  dciivation  of  the  common  noma.  Strawberry,  ii  alao  given,  and 
we  think  correctly.  Il  was,  at  lea*t.  Dr.  H.  gg'*  opinion  f  jrly  yaara  ago 
ihat  it  iiBued  from  "  B  tray  berry,"  from  the  habit  uf  the  plant  to  Itray 
inio  frenb  ground,  and  Ibu*  at  the  aatne  time  teaching  a  Rood  Issaon  to 
culiivalot*  not  to  ronfine  their  plant*  r<  r  many  j  ears  on  tha  tame  site. 

The  qaeition  of  ihe  alerilily  of  StrawberrT  plant*  and  ita  transmission 
by  runners  is  noliced.and  tha  cause  indicated— defect  in  pi*til*,  slamena, 
OT  pollen.  It  ia  *bowD  that  American  i^oweis  ailopt  mcasnre*  lo  prevent 
tLe  loaa  of  eropa  by  planting  a  proportion  of  pollen-bearing  varieties,  a« 
Mr.  Kepna,  the  raiier  of  Ketna'  Seedling,  d'd  ninety  year*  ago. 

After  Irealing  on  routine  qupstlona  in  a  pracileal  manner,  doacriptivo 
notea  of  varieliea  are  given,  and  selection*  made  for  light,  itrong.  and 
calcarrona  aoili,  M  determined  by  the  rotes  of  a  number  of  cultivators  ; 
and  it  i*  ro'eworlhy  that  Royal  Sovereign  (,aarly%  Fteiident  (midseaaonX 
and  Latest  of  All  (tale)  head  the  lists  for  both  light  and  heavy  aoila,  also 
very  nearly  catcareoui.  Sir  Joseph  Pazton  simply  taking  the  place  of 
Pnsideni.  The  "Strawberry  Manual"  is  a  veriuble  mu/lum  m  pan», 
and  we  congrMulate  Meaar^  Laitoa  oa  ita  prodnotion. 
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PLUMS    UNDER   GLASS. 

COoneifuUd  from  pag$  800.) 

Watbbiko. 

The  trees  must  never  be  distressed  for  lack  of  a  supply  of  water  ;  one 
flagginji:  ruins  the  erop  for  the  season^  and  trees  in  puu  are  successful 
in  proportion  to  the  watering  and  nonrisbmenc.  The  soil  must  always  be 
kept  moist.  Trees  in  pots  require  water  twice,  sometimes  three  times  a 
day  in  the  summer  s  also  top-dressings  oi  rich  compost,  preferably 
pieces  of  turf,  to  encourage  plenty  of  surface  roots,  which  can  be  fed  to 
any  extent  by  liquid  manure  and  sprinklings  of  chemical  fertilisers 
oocasionally.  Trees  in  borders  will  require  water  less  frequently,  that 
depending  on  root  area,  the  spread  of  the  top  and  the  crop,  but  there 
must  not  be  any  deficiency  of  moisture  or  want  of  food.  Oyer-watering 
and  0Ter«feeding  must  not  be  indulged  in,  for  the  Plum  is  impatient  of 
extremes,  but  liberal  treatment  should  be  accorded  if  the  trees  are  expected 
to  produce  full  crops  annnally.  As  the  fruit  advances  in  ripening  lessen 
the  supplies  of  water  and  withhold  liquid  manure,  but  the  foliage  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  lunp  or  to  flag. 

Shaddtg  A17D  Repotting.  > 

From  the  time  the  fruit  is  set  until  it  begins  to  ripen  the  trees  should 
be  ayringed  in  the  morning,  also  in  the  afternoon,  except  on  dull  cold 
days,  when  a  genial  atmosphere  may  be  secured  by  damping  the  paths 
aiid  borders  k  hen  they  become  dry.  Syringing  the  trees  must  cease  when 
the  fruit  commences  to  ripen,  and  the  atmospheric  moiature  be  gradually 
redttced,  but  a  little  of  Uie  latter  will  not  do  any  harm  provided  the  air  is 
not  stagnant,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  the  fruit  and  the 
health  of  the  folisge.  Hexagon  netting  over  the  ventilators,  and  fnMne 
doors  covered  with  it,  are  necessary  to  exclude  bluebottle  flies  and  wasps, 
otherwise  use  the  thinnest  muslin  over  the  trees  or  enclose  the  fruits  in 
bags  of  that  material.  After  the  fruit  is  removed  recourse  must  be  had  to 
syringing,  watering,  and  proper  sopplies  of  nourishment  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  wood  and  buds  for  next  year's  crop.  Early  vari^-ties  in  pott  should 
be  placed  outdoors  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  assigning  them  a 
snony  position,  and  duly  attended  to  in  watering  and  syringing.  Mid- 
•eason  varieties  may  be  treated  similarly,  aUo  the  late  sorts  as  they  are 
cleared  of  fruit.  Repotting  or  top-dressing  ia  best  done  before  the  leaves 
fall.  The  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  secure  fresh  roots  in  new 
material,  therefore  remove  as  much  old  oompost  as  possible  without 
excessive  root  disturbance,  not  carrying  the  rpouction  tr<o  far.  and  ram 
the  soil  firmly.  In  top-dressing  trees  in  borders  the  old  mulching  should 
be  removed,  and  fresh  supplied  after  loosening  the  surface.  If  the  trees 
are'growing  too  luxuriantly  a  few  of  the  stronger  roots  may  be  severed 
and  removed.  When  the  trees  grow  exuberantly  they  should  be  cate- 
fully  lifted  and  root-pruned,  replanting  with  the  roots  near  the  surfuce, 
and  well  firming  the  soil.  If  the  tr^es  are  unfatisfactory  or  weakly  lift 
them,  remove  the  old  soil,  and  replant  in  fresh  oompost  over  good 
drainage. 

Tbainiiso  akd  Pruning. 

Training  and  pruning  are  the  next  points  to  consider.  Bush«  pyramid, 
and  round*  headed  treea  on  stems  are  best  for  pots  or  planting-ouL 
Standard  trees  are  unequalled  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  are  easily 
formed  by  heading  at  the  height  required.  Pyramids  merely  require  the 
side  shoots  pinched  and  the  leader  stopped  to  secure  them.  Summer 
pinching  may  be  practised  twice  or  even  three  times  on  the  leader,  and 
the  side  shoots  once  or  twice  to  four  or  six  leaves,  avoiding  overcrowding 
the  growths,  otherwise  the  fruits  are  deteriorated  for  laok  of  air,  and 
many  of  the  spurs  will  be  too  weak  to  produce  fruit,  the  numerous  dead 
spurs  on  Plum  trees  being  due  to  this  cause.  Pruning  may  be  performed 
in  the  spring,  as  the  budH  are  (hen  easier  di8tinf>uished  by  the  inex- 
perienced, but  as  soon  as  tho  fruit  is  gathered  is  the  best  time.  As  a  rule 
rlum  trees  under  glass  should  be  trained  for  fruit  first  and  form  after- 
wards— that  is,  pinching,  disbudding,  and  thinning  roust  not  be  carried 
too  far,  for  growth  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  fruit,  its  develop- 
ment, and  perfect  fiaish.  Trees  on  trellises  or  walls  rrquire  the  usual 
summer  and  winter  pruning,  but  the  f^pur  system  is  not  by  any  means 
the  best  for  the  Plum  under  glass.  The  trees  being  on  trout  or  roof 
trellises  are  best  treated  on  the  alternative  system,  m  which  the  shoots 
are  allowed  to  grow  op  to  the  glass,  only  keeping  them  just  clear,  these 
being  stopped  and  kept  moderately  thin.  By  thinning'-uut  the  frnited 
branches  annually,  and  encouraging  shoots  to  take  their  places,  the  trees 
are  maintained  in  youthful  vigour,  and  the  fruit  produced  is  abundant 
and  very  fine.  Old  trees  that  produce  little  beyond  breastwood  and 
leaves  will  often  yield  enormous  crops  by  la3^ing-in  young  wood,  which 
in  the  second  year  will  form  bloom  buds  throughout  its  length  and  give 
some  fruit,  and  in  the  third  year  a  good  crop. — ^A. 


SHOWS. 

NEWTOWNARDS,  CO.  DOWN.—Septembee  7th. 

Political  events  have  for  many  years  had  the  tendency  to  leave  the 
English  mind  warped  in  its  idea  as  to  anything  really  good  ever  being 
enacted  in  the  *•  sister  isle,"  and  the  English  horticulturist  often  lauds 
hiiown  shows  with  a  fiourish  and  a  belief  t^at  it  is  he  alone  who  produces 
the  best  of  everything.  But  this  is  quite  wrong,  as  many  lessons  have 
been  learned  from  onr  Irish  neighbours ;  and  another  English  gardener 
who  accompanied  me  from  Liverpool  was  more  than  amased  wheu  he  first 
aet  foot  into  the  show  ground  of  the  Newtownards  Horticultural  Society, 


held  in  a  portion  of  the  grounds  cf  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  ft  Sons  of  the 
Royal  Nurseries,  on  Thursday  last. 

Although  in  the  orditsry  sense  of  the  word  a  quiet  little  boa'ness 
town,  yet  the  show  day  is  a  *•  heyday  and  holiday,"  the  admirable  sei  vie^ 
of  trains  and  the  splendid  system  of  jaunting  cars  bringing  in  some 
thousands  of  all  classes,  from  tuwns  and  villages  far  and  near,  amongst 
whom  were  noted  Lady  Dufferin,  Lord  and  Lady  Clanmorris,  and 
many  of  the  Irish  nobiiiiy,  the  scene  being  one  «»f  great  animatmn. 
How  does  the  sound  of  the  **  foriy-fourth  annual  show,  a  balance  of  £5<»0 
in  the  bank,  tents,  staging,  plateji,  and  every  requisite  to  fit  «»ut  a  show, 
all  belonging  to  the  Society,"  strike  our  English  readers?  This  is  the 
flourishing  state  at  the  present  time,  and  it  «s  largely  due  to  the  businc»a 
capacity  of  Mr.  Qeorge  Dickson,  J.P,  head  of  the  celebrated  firm  of 
Mfsars.  Alex.  Dickson  k,  Sons  of  the  Koyal  Nurseries,  whose  work  is  lo 
be  greatly  commended,  for  it  is  thorough  and  steadfast  to  a  detail. 

So,  too,  is  he  admirably  supported  bv  his  splendid  family  of  sons,  and 
with  Mr.  A  Love,  as  Secretary,  and  Mr.  McCuUough,  Treaanrer,  and  a 
specially  good  Committee,  the  business  is  worked  with  a  regularity  t<M» 
seldom  found.  With  the  Associated  Chamber  of  Commerce  holding  its 
meetings  in  Belfast  last  week  it  was  feared  that  the  Show  would  be 
robbed  of  much  of  its  beauty,  and  in  the  plant  classes  the  larger 
specimens  seen  on  former  occasions  were  conspicuous  by  their  abseiic<\ 
having  to  be  left  at  home  to  be  used  for  the  many  fnnctiuns  which  wer«) 
given  to  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commeroe  by  the  gentry  of  the 
oonnty.  But  for  all  this  the  Show  was  of  great  magnitude,  and  the 
three  huge  tenU  were  only  just  sufficient  to  aoommodaie  the  large  number 
of  entries. 

The  arrangement  was  well  carried  out,  but  one  decided  improvement 
enuld  be  made  in  the  lower  tent,  if  instead  of  having  the  groups  arranged 
on  the  wooden  supports,  they  could  have  circular  groups  of  say  40 1«»  60  t«-ei 
arranged  down  the  centre.  Not  only  would  It  be  a  feature  to  ▼i»it«*rs, 
but  it  would  tend  to  rai»e  what  appears  to  be  the  weak  part  of  the  Show. 
Perhaps  the  Committee  will  consider  it  ere  another  show  tak(*s  place. 
The  schedule  is  of  a  very  large  (278  classes)  and  most  comprehennive 
character,  and  the  prices  equal,  if  not  surpass,  many  of  our  leading 
shows  here,  catering  liberally  for  every  section. 

In  the  nurserymen's  section,  the  great  stand  arranged  by  Messr*. 
Alex.  Dickson  ft  Sons  will  stand  aa  a  record  by  any  one  firm.  They 
staged  and  won  the  classes  for  fifty  varieties  of  Rotes  ;  forty-eight  Boses, 
not  less  than  thirty-six  varieties  ;  thirty-six  trekles,  distinct ;  thiriy-»ix 
Dahlias,  Show  or  Fancy  ;  twel%e  Pompons;  forty-eight  Gladioli,  not 
less  than  twenty-four  varieties  ;  iwentv-lour  Begonias  ;  iweniy-fuur 
Zonal  ♦«  Geraniums ; "  and  thirty-bix  bunches  of  hardy  herbace«ius 
plants,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  all  with  marvellous  types  of  the 
hiKhest  culture.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  there  was  a  show  Itaelf  in  150 
brilliant  spikes  of  Glsdiolns  Childsi,  msny  flowers  being  equal  in  sixe 
to  an  Amaryllis.  There  were,  too,  fifty  varieties  of  grand  Sweet  P««*J 
lovely  bunches  of  the  firm's  new  single  garden  Roues,  which  sre  shortly  to  be 
sent  out ;  and  a  very  fine  group  ot  miscellaneous  plants.  In  addition  the 
firm  was  second  to  Mr.  John  Smellie,  of  Busby,  for  thirty-six  Cactus 
Dahlias,  the  latter  winiiing  the  classes  for  Paonies  and  Violas-  Tbvn 
came  the  trained  plants,  and  Messrs.  Dickson  k,  Sons  made  a  grand 
oontribution  of  four  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  four  Fuchsias,  four 
Coleus,  four  Zonals,  four  double  *«  Geraniums,"  four  bronze,  iour  tricolors, 
two  Lilium  auratum,  and  four  Begonias. 

The  large  collection  of  fruit  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Apples  and 
Plums,  brilliant  in  colour,  formed  another  feature  to  the  credit  of 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons.  In  addition  to  thf  ir  prizes,  the  Judges 
unanimously  granted  special  awards  ot  medals  to  the  firm  for  Roses  and 
Gladiolus  Childsi. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  somewhat  lacking  in  colour  ;  Mr. 
J.  Tayltr,  gardener  to  the  iMarquis  ot  Londonderry,  Meant  Stewart, 
winning  with  ten  :  whilst  for  a  similar  number  in  i^mall  pots,  Uble 
plants,  six  exotic  Ferns,  Palms,  Coleus  and  Liliums,  Mr.  W.  Dickbon, 
gardener  to  Lieut.- Col.  Sharman  Crawford,  Crawfordsburn.  was  simply 
invincible.  All  the  three  classes  for  trained  **  Geraniums  "  were  Uken 
by  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  Lord  Dunleath,  with  good  plants. 

In  the  amateur  section  Dr.  Henry,  who  specially  cultivates  his  own 
plants,  took  the  record  with  twenty-one  first  prizes,  Liliums  and  foliage 
plants  kwing  specially  good. 

Cut  flowers  formed  a  choice  display  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  Gladioli  in  each  class  by  Mr.  T.  Mills,  gsrdencr  to  C. 
Dunbar-Buller,  |Esq.,  D.L.,  the  Dahlias  from  Mr.  W.  Diokson,  and  the 
numerous  other  prizes  throughout  by  the  latter]  being  excelient  In 
these  classes  Mr.  Cole  was  seen  to  great  advantage. 

Fruit  was  equal  to  much  of  the  best  seen  this  year,  but  scarcely  com- 
pared IK  ith  the  grand  quality  observable  last  season.  For  twelve  dishes,  Mr. 
E.  DnflQn,  gardener  to  Lord  Maonaghten,  Runkerry,  was  a  good  firtt,  with 
Madresfield  Court  Grapes  (extra).  Marguerite  Marrillat  rear  (splendid^ 
Sea  Eaglr,  and  Bellegsrde  Peaches  (good).  Pineapple  and  Newton 
Nectarines,  rich  in  colour,  and  a  fine  Melon.  A  good  second  was  Mr.  R. 
McKei  na,  gardener  to  Lady  E.  Bury,  Tullamore,  who  had  Grapes  Cooper's 
Black(t1r.e),  and  Muscat  of  Alezandria(ezcellent), Princess  of  Wales  Pesch 
(grand)  and  capital  Figs.  Mr.  McKenna  succeeded  in  reversing  the  order 
for  six  bunches  of  Grapes,  Cojper's  Blsck,  Muscat  of  Alexandris,  and 
Black  Alicante  being  the  best.  Mr.  G.Duffin  came  second  witu  Madres- 
field Court,  a  splendid  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  Black  Hamburgh  being  most 
telling,  whilst  the  Gros  Colman  and  Madresfield  Court  showed  up  well 
for  Mr.  W.  Dickson  in  third  position.  For  two  bunches  any  other 
black,  two  bunches  white,  and  two  Black  Hamburjshs,  Mr.  E  Doifia 
staged  magnificently.  He  also  won  for  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  F^^ 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Norfolk  Dompliog  Apples,  Greengage  and 
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Jcffenon  Flams,  and  white  flettbed  Melon.  Mr.  Taylor  won  classes 
lor  Doyens^  da  Cornice  Pear  and  Ribston  Pippin  Apples  and  Scarlet 
Melon.  Por  Pea^good's  Nonesuch  prises  was  well  won  by  Mr.  6.  Edgar, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Cleland,  J.P.  A  good  dish  of  Catillso  Pears  secured 
Xh»  prize  for  Mr.  T.  Milh.  Ked  and  White  Currants  were  large,  fresh, 
and  of  rich  colour,  as  were  Barrington  Peaches,  and  Mr.  Cole  was 
the  winner.  A  handsome  eighteen  dUh  of  Apples  secured  the  important 
prize  for  Mr.  J.  CJeland,  J.P.,  who  al>o  won  with  Victoria  Plums. 

Amateurs*  elaties  were  jutt  as  excellent,  and  the  competition  even 
keener  thsn  in  ihe  .fozjner  section,. _ai)d  leflccicd  every   credit  on  the 
growers. 

*  V«*getables  were  arranged  on  brnches  outdoors,  and  well  they  looked. 
the  specimens  being  in  most  classes  or  the  finest  quality.  This  was  more 
than  noticeable  in  those  for  Potatcen,  Carrots.  Beef,  and  Cauliflowers, 
but  space  will  or.ly  permit  of 'the  lending  winners  being  given — viz., 
Messrs.  W.  Dickson,  DufBu,  Cole,  and  Taylor. 

A  feature  to  visitors  is  the  grand  horse  jumping  competition  on  the 
permanent  course,  the  best  of  Irish  stock  competing.  Tbe  third  battalion 
Irish  Rifles  (Royal)  discoursed  a  fine  selection  of  music,  and  the  day 
tning  most  perfect,  the  handsome  kum  of  £213  was  taken  at  the  gate, 
apart  from  the  grea|  number  of  those  who  had  previously  secured  tickets. 

WELLINGBOROUGH  AND  MIDLAND  COUNTIES  DAHLIA 
SOCIBTT«;HSeptembeb  &th  and  9th. 

WelldtoboboITSH  "eiHrmake  the  proud  boast  of  holding  an  exhibi- 
tion ot  Dahliaa-  w^nKy  ot  the  Midluuds.  Though  the  Society  was 
^established  only  <  i6«r  years  ago,  it  vnn  fill  the  Corn  Exchange  of 
WellingboTongli  wttli  -M^hits  of  the  popular  autumn  flower  that  in 
re|rard  tq  the  Sk«ir  and.  Fmey  varieties  waa  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  quality  obaaneM' aiJtU  recent  exhibition  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Soeieiy  at  the  Crystaf  Maee,  whilo  the  Cactus  and  Pompon  varieties 
w  err  remarkably  good.  Could  the  flowers  exhibited  at  the  first  exhibi- 
tion in  1896  be  contrasted  with  those  seen  on  the  8th  inst,  some  adequate 
idea  would  be  gained  of  the  immense  btride  made  in  Dahlia  culture 
in  thi*  district. 

One  of  the  best  testimonies  to-  the  popularity  of  a  flower  show  is  the 
iiicieiibe  in  the  number  of  entries  ;  the  increase  at  WeUtngborongh  this 
year  wss  very  large.  Then  the  level  of  quality  has  risen  to  itd  proper' 
mark,  thanks  to  the  object  lessons  furnishi-d  for  tho  psst  three  ^ears  by 
the  Bouthem  growers,  who,  more  from  good  feeling  and  genial  sympathy 
than  from  actual  gain,  have  given  tho  Midland  Society  suoh  a  large 
mf  a»urc  of  support.  There  seems  to  be  a  peculiarly  attractive  force  about 
the  Wellingborough  Sctciety,  and  the  men  at  the  head  of  it,  to  draw  to 
the  town  as  com pf  titers  Meiifrs.  Walker  of  Thsme,  Keynes  of  Salisbury, 
Mortimer  oF  Fiirnham,  Bumptiries  (f  Chippenham,  Seale  of  Sevenoakf, 
Tranter  of  Henley-on-Thamev,  W.  Baxter  of  Woking,  and  that  enthusi- 
astic amateur  H.  A  Needri.  Esq.,  of  Hor»ell.  Wokng ;  and  Mr.  H.  Kteble, 
gardener  to  T.  W.  Sharp,  Erq.,  Twyford,  Berks  ;  fur  all  were  there  with 
their  blooms,  whilo  local  growers  wero  in  •strong  fot  c*. 

Tho  Society  is  very  fortunate*  in  havtrg  Mr.  Thomas  Pondered,  a 
leading  townsmsn,  as  iu  President,  who,  in  addition  to  being  a  first-rate 
man  uf  business,  is  also  an  enthu.s!tt»tic  gardener,  and  who  extends  a 
generous  hospitslity  to  the  visitorii  from  the  south.  The  Society  also  has 
an  excellent  Secretary  in  Mr.  W.  Spriggs,  and  a  Committee  who  loyally 
baek  up  their  oiBt  era.  Unfortunately,  though  a  remarkably  fine  ezhibi- 
iion  is  provided  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  only  a  gruHging  support  is 
given  to  the  Society  by  the  townspeople,  which  is  to  be  regretted. 

Open  Classes. 

In  the  open  to  all  division  there  were  six  entries  of  thirty-six  cut 
bloon*s  of  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias,  and  Mr.  John  Walker,  who  has 
exhibited  remarkably  well  all  the  season,  was  placed  first  with  capital 
examples  of  Dbke  of  Fife,  Miss  Cannell,  Dr.  Keynes,  Daniel  Cornish, 
Mabel  Stanton  (a  very  attractive  yellow  self).  Duchess  of  York,  Perfec- 
tion, Mrs.  Every.  John  Walker,  Matthew  Campbell,  James  Vick, 
Shottesham  Hero  (a  charming  tipped  variety),  and  Victor.  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale,  nurseryman,  Sevenoaks,  was  second,  having  good  blooms  of  Dr. 
Keynes,  Goldsmith,  W.  Powell,  Maud  Fellowes,  Henry  Glasscock, 
Florence  Tranter,  Pleasaunce,  Prince  of  Denmark,  John  Hicklin^, 
Harrison  Weir,  Hercnles,  snd  Mrs.  Gladstone.  Third,  Mr.  G.  Humphries, 
Kington  Langley,  Chippenham. 

There  were  seven  entries  of  twenty-four  varietiep,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker 
was  again  to  the  fore.  His  leading  blooms  were  James  Cocker,  J.  T. 
West,  W.  Rawlings,  Hercules,  John  Standish,  Duchess  of  York,  Prince 
ol  Denmark,  John  Hickling,  and  James  Stephens.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham,  was  second,  having  much  such  varieties  as  those 
named  ;  and  Mr.  George  Humphries  third«  There  were  siso  seven 
entries  of  twelve  bloon.s,  and  aga^n  Mr.  Walker  came  in  first,  having  in 
excellent  character  Daniel  Cornich,  Chieftain,  Mabel  Stanton,  Diadem, 
Jas.  Cocker,  Wm.  Rawlings,  and  David  Johnston.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was 
again  second.  His  leading  blooms  were  Nilor,  Sunbeam,  R.  T.  Rawlings, 
W.  Rawlings,  and  Mrs.  Gladst«Mte.    Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was  a  good  third. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Cactus  varieties  are  grown  was  shown  from 
tbe  fact  that  there  were  eight  entries  in  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms. 
None  but  true  Cactus  can  hope  to  win  in  competitions  where  the  flowers 
are  rightly  judged.  One  of  the  old  decorative  varieties  is  altogether  out 
of  place  in  a  stand  of  Cactus  Dahlias.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  fir«t  with  an 
excellent  collection  staged  on  boards  similar  to  the  blooms  in  the  preced- 
ing olnsses.  Chief  among  them  were  Britannia,  Charles  Woodbridge, 
Radiance,  Starfish.  Capstan,  Magnificent,  Lucius,  Alfred  Vasey,  Countess 
of  Lonsdale,  and  Exgutsite  with  one  or  two  prominent  seedlings.    Mr. 


M.  V.  Seale  was  again  second,  having  in  exeellent  form  Chsrles  'Wood- 
bridge, Britannia,  Countess  of  Lousdale,  Lucinv,  Mr.  Peart,  Starfish, 
Harmony,  Island  Queen,  and  Mary  Service.  Third,  Messrs.  Keynes  and 
Co.  There  were  eight  entries  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  and  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  were  placed  first,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  second,  and 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  third.  The  varieties  shown  were  pretty  muoh  as  those 
already  named. 

The  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  three  blooms  in  n 
bunch,  on  wire  frames,  brought  six  entries,  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams 
and  Co.  were  placed  first  with  excellent  examples  of  Mary  Service, 
Loyalty  (new),  Magnificent,  Charles  Woodbridge,  Keynes*  White, 
Progenitor  (ouite  a  new  type,  having  the  points  of  the  petals  laciniated), 
Mrs.  Carter  rage  (^lew).  Innovation  (new),  Lodestono  (new),  Starfish, 
Ebony,  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe  (soft  yellow,  new).  Second,  Bfr. 
R.  Keeble,  gsrdcTier  to  T.  W.  Sharp,  E!>q.,  Twyford,  who  had  in  fine 
vhsracter  Stella,  Fantasy,  J.  F.  Hudson  (Cneal),  a  very  distinct  variety, 
shown  in  fiuer  character  than  we  have  seen  it  before  ;  Alfred  Vasey,  and 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Sharp  (new),  l^ird,  and  a  very  good  third  too,  Mr.  W.  Baxtor, 
florist,  Woking. 

There  were  five  entries  of  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons.  Mr.  (^eorge 
Humphries  was  first  with  a  charming  lot,  small,  eVen  in  size,  symmetrical, 
and. well  set  up.  The  varieties  were  Ganymede,  Adrienne,  Donovan,  Red 
Indian,  Phcely*,  Demon.  Tommy  Keith,  Douglas,  ]^erissa,  Snowflake, 
Ernest  Harper,  and  Emily  Hopper.  Second,  Messrs.  Keyner,  Williams 
and  0>..  very  close  up  ;  the  leading  varieties  Cheerfulness  (new),  Prinoe.ss 
(new),  Dr.  Jim,  Emily  Hopper,  Arthur  West,  and  Th^  Duke  (new). 
Third,  Mr.  John  WalkVr. 

The  beiit  vatio  or  epergne  of  Dahlias  with  any  foliage  came  from 
Mr.  H.  A.  Net  dn  ;  ^imple,  snd  yet  eflfective.  Cactus  Dahlias  being 
t  mployed  ;  anil  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  second. 

Special  Prizes. 

The  late  President  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  in  his  lifetime 
offered  special  prizes  for  six  bunches  of  single  Dahlias,  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seule  taking  the  firat  prize  with  an  excellent  stand  of  pretty  yariotiei. 
Jesnnette,  Alice  Seale,  Leslie  Seale.  Gulielma,  The  Geisha,  and 
Trilby.  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  aecond  ;  Aurora,  Beauty's  Eye,  and  Folly 
were  the  leading  sorts.  Messrs.  T.  Perkins  k  Sons,  nurserymen, 
Northampton  were  third,  but  they  have  much  to  learn  in  the  way  of 
selecting  blooms  and  setting  them  up.  Messrs.  Seale  and  Walker 
furniiihed  capital  object  lessons. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  offered  special  prizes  for  the 
best  biz  blooms  of  a  Fancy  Dah  ia,  one  variety.  The  first  of  these  fell 
to  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  who  had  Profiassor  Fawcett  in  its  best  form,  the 
marking  perfect.  Mr.  G.  Humphries  came  second  with  six  very  good 
blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Doronce,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  was  third  with  Mrs. 
Saunders.  The  best  three  blooms  of  a  yellow  Show  Dahlia  in  competition 
for  the  sp<  cial  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  A.  Dnnmore,  Mr.  M.  Y.  Seale  waa 
first  with  Mabel  Sunton  in  excellent  character.  Mr.  8.  Mortimer  waa 
second  with  R.  T.  Rawlings,  and  Mr.  G.  Humphries  third  with  Thomas 
Pendered,  a  new  soft  yellow  self  of  great  promise. 

Amatbues'  Skctiox. 

Several  classes  for  Dahlias  were  assigned  to  amateurs,  and  there  waa 
a  brisk  oompetitiun.  The  best  twelve  came  from  Mr.  W.  Sprigg,  the 
energetic  Secretary  of  the  Society,  a  very  creditable  stand,  the  leading 
blooiutw  Crimson  King.  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  J.  Downes,  John  Hick  line, 
J.  T.  West,  Mabel,  J.  Walker,  and  Victor.  Mr.  T.  Pendered,  the  Presi- 
dent ot  the  Society,  was  second.  Witn  six  blooms  Mr.  W.  Prentiee, 
Wellingb  rough,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Spriggs  second. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  hsd  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  Cactus,  having  in  very 
fine  character  Mrs.  J.  Goddsrd,  Fusilier,  very  bright ;  Keynes*  White, 
Starfish,  Mary  Service,  Mr.  Wilson,  Noble,  and  Countess  of  Gosford. 
Second  Mr.  Thomas  Willmott,  Rushden.  Tho  latter  had  the  best  six 
blooms.  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  was  second.  There  was  only  one  exhibitor  of 
six  bunches  of  Cactus,  three  blooms  in  a  bunch,  Mr.  W.  Prentice  taking 
the  first  prise  i  and  he  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six  bunches  of  Pompona, 
also  taking  the  first  prize. 

Tho  best  bouquet  of  Dahlias  shown  by  amateurs  was  from  Mr.  Paul 
Jeffery,  Chadstone,  Castle  Ashby,  a  pretty  shower  bouquet  formed  of 
Cactus  Dahlia,  Tubsroses,  Hyacinthus  candicans,  and  foliage.  Mr.  J.  York, 
Desborough,  was  second. 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  k,  Co.  offered  special  for  twelve  Caotna 
Dahlias,  varieties  raised  by  themselves.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  T. 
Pendered,  who  had  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  Fusilier,  Alfred  Vasey, 
Britannia,  Arachne,  Keynes'  White,  and  Mary  Service  j  Mr.  T.  Willmott 
was  second.  Mr.  John  Walker  offered  special  prizes  for  amateurs  for 
nine  blooms  of  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias,  and  there  were  six  entries. 
Mr.  W.  Prentice  was  first  and  Mr.  T.  Pendered  seoond.  The  first  of 
Mr.  Geo.  Humphries'  special  prizes  for  six  blooms  ot  a  Show  or  Fancy 
Dahlia,  one  variety,  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Prent  ce,  who  had  Mrs.  Gladstone 
in  very  fine  character  ;  Mr.  W.  Mason,  Wellingborongh,  was  second  with 
Tom  Walker.  A  small  gold  medal  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  for  eighteen 
blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  was  won  by 
Mr.  J.  Yorke.  Desbury,  with  a  very  good  collection  indeed,  but  he  waa 
run  closely  by  Mr.  Pendered. 

There  were  several  classes  for  Dahlias  grown  by  cottagers,  and  it  waa 
interesting  to  see  their  correct  ideas  as  to  quality  in  the  blooms,  and 
proper  staging.  The  principal  prizewinners  were  Messrs.  F.  Coles,  W.  E. 
Prentice,  W.  Waldeny,  W.  Spriggs,  C.  Cdei-,  and  C.  Lilyman.  Some 
v^ry  good  Asters  were  also  tihown  by  cottagers,  and  nine  classes  wero 
devoted  to  vegetables,  very  good  produce  indeed  being  staged. 
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FaniTB  AND  Vkoetableh. 

A  Tew  clHMt  for  fmit  nod  Tcteublvi  wtre  open  lo  sIL  Mr.  G. 
Donglii,  Wi  IllDgjborouR'h,  h«d  the  ihrra  brat  diihei  or  cnliDtry  Applci, 
IwTiiiK  good  exkmplM  of  FeiiBood's  NodmudIi,  Emperor  Alexuuler,  and 
Luie's  Trlrre  Albert.  Mr.  T.  Fendered  »■*  feiond  *ith  EakliD*ille 
Saedliog,  Wimer'i  King,  uid  Blenbeiio  Orkiige.  Mr.  O.  Daoglu  w&i 
■Ito  fint  itiih  three  diihei  of  ddiert  App]«  ;  hs  hid  good  fruit  of  Cox'* 
Orange  Fippip,  Cox'i  PomoDa,  and  Worcetler  Prarmain.  Mr.  Pendrred 
wii  aeoona  with  Lord  Lenoox,  Cox'i  Orange  Fippin,  and  Worcrater 
pMunaln.  Mr.  Ffiiiterrd  iraa  flrit  with  three  dituea  oF  Peari,  haring 
Qenrrrf  Diel,  Uarie  Loolte,  and  Losiae  Bonne  de  Jeney,  all  yery  good. 
Hr.  DoE^Ia*  came  aeoond  with  Do}'fnn£  Bonifoch  and  Boa  Cbi&tien. 
The  aanre  (xhibitor  wai  fim  with  ihrre  eieellent  diihci  of  Planii, 
ha*Ing  Vkitoria,  Empeior,  and  Vaahington,  Mr.  H,  Latimer,  Welling- 
boTough,  waa  the  onlv  exhiblior  ol  two  bunchea  of  Gnpei,  having  a  good 
bunch  oath  of  Black  banbiirgb  and  Bnokland  Sweetwater. 
New  Dahliab. 

Cerlifleatei  of  >o*rit  were  awirdad  to  the  foIlowtDg  new  Tvletita  of 
Dahllat :— Show  :  Tbomia  Pend«red,  clear,  loft  jeltow,  of  a  pleuing 
■hade  and  excellent  petal  and  on  time,  from  Mr.  O.  Hamphriea.  To 
CaclDi :  Mia.  J.  J.  Crowr,  pate  lulphur  jellow,  perlpct  form  ;  Mri. 
Carter  Page,  cfriie  rrd.  of  tru4  Caotua  ahopr,  fine  and  cITecEiie  ;  and 
InvoiatiDn,  teit  aail  wbitp,  a  glorified  Aracfanr,  Irom  Mesera.  Kejrea  and 
Co.  To  Mrk  F.  Sbarpe.  anibrr,  the  baao  of  the  petali  tinted  with  delicate 
aalnoti ;  Enid,  rich  luby  red,  rory  fioe  Cac(Q*,t}pe  ;  and  J.  F.  Uudaon, 
MTtnlna  roae,  paliog  to  reddiih  fawn,  wilh  jellow  centre,  nry  dialiocl  and 
fine,  from  Mi.  R.  Krtble  ;  Gittn'a  While,  a  decided  im  pro  t«  mint  en  the 
white  CactD*  ;  and  Zpphyr,  aofl  plnkiah  roir,  lerj  diatiniH  and  pleating, 
fram  Mr.  John  Gnen.  NoiFolh  Karaerj,  Direham  ;  Fompon  Cbrtrfalneai, 
;dlow  ground,  edged  with  lii'ght  red,  from  Meairi  Kejne*  ^  Co. ;  rin^le 
Dahlia  Edie  Oblein,  gold  and  anlmon,  oierlatd  wiih  delirate  manve  ;  and 
Kellla  Nlcholaon,  uhllp,  wllh  aide  edginga  ol  bright  roae,  both  diitinct 
and  Terj  plraaing, 

*Mr.  Feale  had  a  aland  of  tweWe  leedling  aingle  Dihllan.  from  which 
the  two  furigoirg  were  icleclcd,  and  Mr,  Jchn  Gnen,  Detehan),  had 
a  aland  of  new  and  choice  laiftliM  "f  CiCtaH  and  Fompnn  Dihliaa; 
among  the  former  were  fine  bunchea  ol  Grien'a  While  and  ZiphjT,  Ui-d 
RcTcr,  Grace  Darling,  Golden  Plowi,  and  Eclair,  Both  colUciioiM  were 
Tcrj  highly  commended. 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS'  DOMAIN. 
Cahpanolas. 
Thebe  are  tKrcral  apcciri  of  Iheae  chaiiDlDg  hardy  plantr,  and  one 
of  the  choiceat  ia  Campanula  p3Tamida]i*  alba.  The  blue  lips  it  alio 
very  handtomp.  Theav  plant*  are  almovt  indirpenrable  for  the  decr.ri[ion 
of  the  gnenhouie  and  loinsioD,  while  (hey  ira  very  cBeclire  •vhcn 
taitafa  ly  empluyed  in  miicrllaneoui  groups  at  fl  >weT  ahowa  duriti;r  July 
and  Augait,  for  nhich  puipoio  tbo  whito  farm  ii  the  more  nietul.  I 
»u;_i — 1 —   .1 J  grown  m  poti  that  they  look  much  more  beautiful 


think  « 


.  when  ptaDied  in  herbaceoui  bordera,  aa  when  the  weather  ia  hoi 
and  dry  thcio  are  alwayi  numbara  of  dtid  and  fading  blooma  on  the  tpike. 
When  planlB  are  required  for  pota  the  aceda  may  te  aown  at  the  latter 
end  of  March  in  a  boa  of  light  loil  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  germina- 
tioQ  bai  laken  place,  and  the  ptanta  are  large  eucugb  to  handle,  tranafer 
10  amall  pota  and  place  in  cold  fram.-a,  and  when  root  action  h'aa  began 
air  the  framea  freely,  eienlually  remoring  the  planta  quite  to  ibe  upcn. 
repotting  them  sa  required  ;  6  and  7-lnch  poia  are  quite  large  enough 
to  flower  them  in  when  aown  in  March,  as  they  wilt  not  bloom  nniil  the 
following  July  tnelTemontha.  The  planta  aboold  be  plunged  in  cold 
ftumea  lo  protect  the  pota  duilng  the  winter  montha. 

If  Tery  large  plants  are  reqnired  the  leeita  ihoald  be  aown  in 
Beplember,  and  the  plants  be  grann  all  through  the  following  year, 
repotting  them  as  growth  adrancea,  and  the  finnl  ah'ft  should  be  into 
9-inch  for  the  smaTleat  and  10-inch  pot*  for  the  Blrongett  ipecimeni. 
Liquid  msnnrr  ii  very  beneficial  oheo  the  pots  are  full  of  rooui.  When 
•Mds  are  sown  in  September  the  plants  will  not  blcom  unlil  the  twenty, 
firat  or  twenty  seen nd  month  ufler  the  aeedllnga  appear.  Fine  specimen! 
■re  got  in  IbiK  way.  all  Iho  plants  having  from  six  to  a  doien  B^ikea  of 
bloom,  and  the  Cfntral  spike  often  attaining  a  height  of  6  feel  6  inches, 
■nd  if  the  remtfuing  apikea  are  tymmetricilly  wranged  a  noble  appearance 
ia  preaeoted.  Only  |he  central  tpike  will  requira  a  itick  for  lupiioTt,  and 
even  that  ahould  be  not  more  than  18  inchra  long.  If  the  side  apikea 
need  asaislance  they  may  easily  be  looped  to  the  central  onff,  as  nothing 
mara  their  btaolj  when  in  bloom  more  than  a  atske  to  each  *p  ke. 

When  the  plants  are  in  fiooer  ahade  them  from  alronp  aiinihina  ;  I 
have  had  them  latt  fully  five  weeks  in  beaoty  when  UHed  in  a  light  poiitioo 
in  the  drawing. room,  fo  it  will  be'asily  undentood  that  a  little  eitra 
care  ia  not  Icai.  The  boil  (or  the  laal  poftirg  may  be  mode  up  as  followa  : 
— Thioe  parts  of  good  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  soil,  one  pait  of  decayed 
manure,  a  little  sand,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  lime  rubble.  Ibe  plants 
will  rsqnire  the  same  winter  trea'tornt  as  giren  to  the  March  sown  plants, 
After  flowering  ihe  plants  will  be  of  no  further  service,  so  may  be  oon- 
aigned  to  Ihe  rubbiib  heap. 

Campanula  media,  com m only  known  aa  Ihe  Canterbury  Bell,  is  also 
naefnl  for  pota,  and  reqaires  lomewhat  similar  treatment.  They  are, 
however,  gecrrall;  sown  in  apring,  and  planted  outaide  in  a  border,  lo 
be  lifted  and  potted  the  following  ipring.  Campanula  iiophylla  and 
C.  I.  alba  ani  utefnl  when  grown  in  amall  pota  aa  an  edging  to  the  green- 
boQte  or  conierratory  at^es,  it  baring  ■  trading  habit  oif  growth.    It  ia 


■liO  naaful  for  hanglBg  b«ak«l*.  but  care  li  needed  in  not  allowing  thaav 
to  become  dry  or  failure  wilt  retnlt.  This  variety  la  olten  aeen  to  perfeo- 
(ioQ  in  cottage  windows,  and  aiiiponded  from  the  ceiling  the  pola  ar* 
grneraltj  hidden  by  foliage  and  flowera. 

Campanula  perslcifolia  and  C  p.  alba  are  grand  lor  Ihe  faerlvccon* 
border,  and  for  culling  purpnees.  It  haa  spikes  IR  inchea  iong.  and  tba 
iadlridaal  blooma  are  quile  2  inches  in  diameter.  It  flowera  during  July 
and  August.  There  are  many  other  Campanula*  which  are  aultable  for 
iha  herbacer>uB  border,  kiso  atpin*  varlctiea  for  the  rock  gsrdfn. — 
Fob EH AN  X. 


HARDT  7BUIT  OARDEK. 

Cleaning  the  Fntlt  Boon.— It  ia  very  important  thai  lfa«  atntetura  in 
which  choice  fruit  ia  atorad  should  be  scrupulously  eleati.  dry,  and  sweat 
before  any  bulk  of  fruit  i*  placed  in  fcr  storage.  The  whole  ol  tho  in<id*' 
woodwork  ahould  be  well  walhed  with  aoap.  aoda,  and  hot  waler.  The- 
walla  mast  be  whitened  vtiih  freib  lime,  which  will  deatroy  Inaecta  aad 
sweeten  the  atmosphere.  The  floors,  aa  a  Qnish,  ought  to  be  well 
scrubbed.  Execule  any  repair*  which  need  doing  annually.  Decaying 
woodwork  is  detrimental  to  stored  fruit,  which  requires  everything  to  be 
sound  and  clean.     The  means  of  ven'ilation  must  •Iso  be  in  order. 

Ostherlng  Fmit. — Apple*  and  Peart  should  be  gathered  and  atored 
a*  opportunity  orours  and  the  fruit  becomea  ready.  The  different 
vaiieiiea  have  iheir  time  of  ripening,  which  mnit  be  nacertalnn),  or 
appioximatdy  so,  in  order  that  at  or  near  this  period  more  atleotioik 
may  be  given  the  trees  tu  examining  the  frnit  for  teat*  of  ripenesa,  Th» 
priiripal  tpal  is  lifting  the  fruit  to  a  horizontal  position,  when,  if  suffl> 
oicnily  ripe.  It  is  leadily  detached  from  the  >pnr.  Other  indications  are- 
inoreated  depth  of  colour  in  the  fruit,  and  the  plpa  asanniing  a  dark 
colour.  Choice  fruit  muit  bo  carefully  haodlrd  when  Kalherieg,  ao  a* 
not  to  bruise  the  outer  skin  and  the  tissue  beneath  it.  Gather  Irait 
when  dry. 

Storing  Jmlt. — A  mnderataly  cool  and  dry  room  must  be  aeleoied  for 
ttoiing  liuit  it  a  proper  fruit  room  is  not  available.  Il  should,  lilie  tha 
latter,  have  Ihe  miaot  of  being  kept  in  the  winter  at  a  temperature  of 
about  45°.  The  best  fruit  oueht  lo  be  placed  in  single  Isyera  on  shelves, 
or  in  drawPTa  and  boxea.  Fruit  iraya  ate  naefnl  anil  convenient  for 
aloring  in  aln-gle  Isyera.  The  Iruit  may  be  laid  on  clean  aheeU  of  while 
pnper  which  ia  better  than  hay  or  slraw,  as  they  are  linble  to  impart 
odi'U'B  lo  ihe  Frnii.  Alter  storinc  fruit,  especially  in  quantity,  tbeis  is  a 
certain  amount  of  moislnre  evaporated,  heni'S  the  need  of  free  venlila^oD. 
Examine  the  sloro  occasionally  to  piik  out  decaving  fruit*. 

AprioDtt,  Faashai,  and  Hectarlnet. — The  truii  on  the  latest  trees 
must  t»e  assisted  to  ripen  by  eapoain);  them  as  mncb  aa  posaibte  to  fiiU 
light  and  sun.  Draw  the  Issvei  which  shade  Ihe  fmit  on  one  aide,  and 
remove  kuprrfluoi  i  tlioots.  Tiie  young  wood  for  retaining  ihould  al)» 
be  closely  nailed  in.  Wh.le  fruit  remains  on  the  tree*  airinging  mast 
not  be  pnciised,  but  immediately  all  is  gstbered  it  is  well  to  Ihorouthly 
cleanse  the  foliage  by  frequent  syringing.  Red  spider  is  sn  especially 
Ironbleiom)  pest,  but  it  may  be  largely  preTrnled  by  maintaining  th» 
roots  moist,  mul  hlng,  and  syringing  whenevtr  it  ii  poaiibia  lo  do  >i> 
without  injuriog  Ihe  fruit. 

Btiawherilea.— Beds  w  various  stage*  of  growth  ns«d  attention  at  the 
present  time.  The  uMesl  beds  mint,  ii  they  are  to  be  retained  for  another 
year,  have  Ihe  mass  of  runners  cut  away.  If  thi*  baa  been  done  early  in 
the  seaion  it  nill  be  necessary  to  do  it  again,  pulling  op  all  weeds  at  the 
same  time.  When  the  ground  haa  been  cleaned,  afford  a  liberal  diMsiig' 
of  manure.  Sprmg  planted  Blrawberrlea  will  also  need  the  lanneT* 
cutting  away.  A  mulching  for  them  now  will  afford  food  for  building 
up  Elnut  crowns,  butspplied  earliPT  it  might  cause  too  luxuriant  growlb 
where  Ihe  plani*  have  not  Iruitrd,  Itrccnlly  planted  Strawberiiea  a* 
they  bevnmeestablithe'l  throw  out  runners  which  should  be  cut  off. 

If  pianiiug  haa  still  to  be  dore  good  planta  mutt  be  aelecled  from 
among  the  runners  which  have  rooted  in  ihe  soil,  hut  it  is  detirable  to 
haio  them  from  plant*  which  have  fruited  well  and  not  from  barrav 
worn-out  plsnlB.  It  ia  Ihe  general  custom,  however,  to  prepare  ruDncia 
for  planting  by  pegging  Ihem  down  into  pots,  turves,  or  on  prepared 
soil,  ihmu'ng  ont  the  weakest  early.  When  planting  now  or  during  tba 
autumn  is  not  come niint,  astook  ufplaots  should  bepieaetved  in  nursery 
beds.  There  i,hey  may  lie  insrrted  about  6  inches  apart  for  standing 
through  the  wint''r.  On  j;oad  ground  they  form  root*  in  abundance,  and 
are  in  excellent  condition  lor  spring  planting. 

Outdoor  Tines.— The  gromth*  of  Vines  on  outdoor  wall*  most  not  be 
allowed  to  crowd  undulv  lb*  main  canes  or  rod*  which  ate  intended  1» 
be  retained  Prune  back  all  lateml  growth,  s>i  tbst  the  young  rods  can 
rrceire  all  the  l<j{hl  and  sun  available.  Tbi*  it  important  in  the  case  of 
[he  long  rod  sytt«m,  tor  the  full  extent  of  cane  left  at  the  winterpruning 
must  be  tboroughly  ripe  and  hard.  While  Grapes  require  plenty  orligbt 
and  sun  to  lipen  well,  bat  black  varietiei  finish  best  under  a  good  sprsav 
of  foliige.  Aa  the  fruit  ripens  It  must  be  netted  if  likely  to  be  ■tt*eked 
by  blackbirds.  Small-meib  netting  is  the  best,  fixing  it  awsy  frtm  lb» 
bunches  or  they  will  reach  the  fruit  even  through  Ibe  netting. 
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PtepulBg.Oroimd  for  Planting  Fmit  Trees. —The  sflTintftf^  of  pre- 
ysring  the  toil  earlj  in  the  ftutuma  for  frait  tre4>s  is  obvions  when  the 
time  for  planting  arrives.  There  is  no  delay  while  the  ground  is  being 
prepared,  but  every  faTparablA.  opportanity  can  be  taken  to  plant  trees- 
Early  preparation  is  recommended,  chiefly  because  the  difrging  and 
trenching:  necessary  can  be  effectually  carried  out.  Deep  stirring  of  the 
soil  is  adrisable,  but  it  is  net  desirable  that  the  subsoil  should  be  brought 
to  the  surface  and  tke  best  soil  buried.  Except  to  the  very  poorest  soil 
manure  ought  not  to  be  applied,  for  it  eauses  rank  and  Inaurisnt  growth. 
For  Raspberries  and  Blackberries  the  soil  may  be  made  both  deep  and 
rch. 

FRUIT  FORCING.  , 

Cnenmbert. — The  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  65®  by  night 
and  70**  to  75°  by  day,  with  a  rise  of  \(f  to  Ih"*  from  snn  heat.  Remove 
unhealthy  leaves  and  old  growths,  and  train  the  young  shoots  somewhat 
thinly,  pinching  them  at  a  joint  beyond  the  show  for  fruit  Employ  the 
syringe  iparingly,  only  damping  the  foliage  on  bright  days  and  early  in 
the  afternoon,  to  that  it  may  become  dry  before  night.  Damping  the 
paths  snd  walls  will  require  to  be  done  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the 
•erening.  Pot  seedlings  as  they  become  ready,  and  keep  them  near  the 
glass  to  insure  sturdy  growth,  pinching  out  the  growing  p  ^int  of  those 
vcqnired  for  covering  low  trellises  at  the  second  rough  leaf ;  others  train 
with  a  single  stem,  sccnriog  to  a  small  stick,  rubbing  off  the  laterals  to 
the  extent  of  the  stem  required  to  reach  the  trelus.  Be  sparing  with 
moisture  to  plants  in  pits  and  frames,  maintaining  the  temperature  by 
linings  renovated  as  required,  closing  early,  and  employing  a  covering  of 
mate  over  the  lights  on  eold  nights. 

Peaehei  and  Keetaxinei.—^ar/y  Forced  TW^s. — The  leayes  being  off, 
<n  nearly  so,  complete  rest  ahould  be  aimed  at  by  keeping  the  ventilators 
open  constantly,  and  if  the  roof-lights  are  movable  they  may  be  with- 
drawn for  a  time.  This  prevents  undue  e>citement  of  the  buds,  and  has 
an  invigorating  tendency,  as  the  trees  get  thoroughly  cleansed  of  dirt, 
red  spider,  and  thripa  (  and  frosts  proye  destrncrive  of  brown  scale,  while 
the  borders  become  thoroughly  moistened  by  the  autumn  rains.  If  the 
roof-lights  cannot  be  removed,  see  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  moisture 
at  the  roots  of  the  trees,  for  though  the  impression  prevails  that  dryness 
aecelerates  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  it  is  fatal  to  the  proper  formation 
of  the  buds,  and  often  gives  a  check,  causing  them  to  fall  later  on. 
The  soil  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  any  time,  but  a 
lessened  snpply  of  water  will  suffice  v^hen  at  reat  than  during 
growth.  When  the  leaves  have  fallen  the  trees  may  be  pruned.  Only 
the  strong  growths  that  hare  not  the  points  well  matured  need  be  out 
back. 

In  all  cases  be  careful  to  shorten  to  a  wood  bnd,  not  being  deceived 
by  a  double  or  triple  bud,  as  these  are  all  sometimes  blossom  buds, 
«»pecial1y  on  trees  of  a  floriferous  habit,  induced  through  a  somewhat 
atnnted  growth.  Where  ordinary  attention  has  been  given  to  dis- 
budding, laying  in  no  more  wood  than  is  necessary  for  the  succeeding 
yeBr*8  fruitinr,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  trees,  alto  removing 
Iruiied  and  other  unnecessary  parts  after  the  fruit  was  gathered,  verr 
little  pruning  wUl  be  required.  Thoroughly  elesnse  the  honse,  and  if 
the  trees  have  been  infested  with  red  spider  or  other  insect  pests  dress 
them  with  an  insectfeide,  as  many,  especially  red  spider,  will  secrete  in 
the  rough  portions  of  the  bark  and  in  the  woodwork. 

If  the  trees  have  been  badly  infested  repeat  the  application  before 
they  are  secured  to  the  trellis.  Remove  the  mulching  or  loose  surface 
eoil,  and  snpply  firesh  loam,  having  a  handful  of  some  approved  fertiliser 
sprinkled  over  each  square  yard  of  surface.  This  will  be  washed  in 
either  by  rains  or  watering,  and  sustain  the  trees  at  blossoming  time 
and  the  early  stages  of  the  fruit  swelling.  Partial  lifting  of  weakly 
treea  will  be  necessary,  and  should  be  done  before  the  leayes  have 
fallen.  In  the  case  of  trees  that  do  not  ripen  the  wood  well  the  roots 
ahonld  be*  carefully  lifted  and  relaid  in  fresh  soil  near  the  surface.  If  the 
drainage  be  defective  it  should  be  reotified,  and  where  the  trees  are 
altoeether  unsatisfactory  lift  bodily  and  replsnt  in  properly  prepared 
borders. 

Sttcceufonal  EoweB.^  In  thof  e  where  the  crops  were  ripened  in 
Jnne  the  leases  will  be  oast,  and  the  trees  and  houses  should  be  treated 
similarly  to  those  earliest  foreod.  Trees  that  ripened  their  crops  in  July 
and  August  will  now  hays  the  buds  plumped,  and,  the  wood  being  ripe, 
the  roo^ lights  may,  if  movable,  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  leaves  give 
indications  of  falling,  or  towards  the  close  of  the  month.  If  the  wood 
does  not  ripen  well  keep  the  house  rather  close  by  day  when  there  is 
son,  and  open  the  ventilators  fully  at  night.  Any  weakly  trees  that  do 
not  plump  the  buds  msy  be  assisted  with  weak  liquid  manure  Trees 
Arom  which  the  fmit  has  recently  been  gathered  should  not  be  neglected 
for  remoTing  the  bearing  wood  of  the  current  season,  ventilating  freely, 
watering  inside  borders,  all  outside  ones  as  may  be  necessary,  and  oeca- 
sion^ly  syringing  the  trees  and  applying  an  insecticide,  as  insects  must 
Slot  be  allowed  to  obtain  and  retain  a  hold  on  the  trees. 

Late  Souses, — Trees  swelling  their  fruit  will  need  the  bort'ers  moist 
and  mulched,  and  those  with  the  roots  in  outside  borders  munt  not  be 
Delected  if  dry  weather  prevail,  and  if  carrying  heavy  crops  liquid  manure 
may  be  given  until  the  truit  commences  to  soften.  When  all  the  fruit 
has  been  gathered  remove  the  shoots,  -not  being  extensions,  that  have 
carried  the  crop,  and  if  the  wood  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition  as  to 
ripening  gentle  fire  heat  with  a  circulation  of  air  will  be  advisable, 
especially  in  the  ease  of  late  varieties.  The  midseason  varieties  will 
ripen  the  wood  if  the  autumn  be  favourable,  but  if  cold  and  wet  the  trees 
are  bene^ted  by  gentle  warmth  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  This  is 
necessary  in  cold  localities,  particularly  with  the  very  late  varieties. 


Strawberriee  in  Pots.— The  plants  are  making  good  progress,  the 
earliest  having  the  crowns  sufficiently  plumped  for  the  detection  of  those 
that  will  rot  be  available  for  early  forcing.  Those  for  this  parpose 
should  be  separated  from  the  rest  and  given  sufficient  spsoe  for  the  foliage 
in  th<«  moat  favourable  position — a  sunny  sheltered  one — for  maturing  the 
growths.  Ttae  others  alto  must  have  the  pots  wide  enou'gh  apart  to 
allow  of  the  sun  and  air  having  free  aecesa  to  the  foliage.  The  crowns 
in  some  oases  are  numerous,  and  should  be  reduced  to  the  central  one  or 
two  t^here  large  fruits  are  desired,  not  deferring  it  until  they  have 
attained  to  a  considerable  size,  but  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  they  eah  be 
detected,  and  removed  sideways  with  a  bluntly  pointed  piece  of  hardwood 
stick.  This  will  concentrate  the  vigour  in  the  main  crowns  ;  those  will 
afford  strong  tlower  spikes,  and  then  by  selecting  the  largest  and  best 
formed  flowers,  and  carefully  fertilising  them  at  the  proper  time,  a  crop 
of  large,  shspely  fruits  will  be  insured  Any  late  runners  may  yet  be 
potted,  and  with  good  attention  they  will  be  serviceable  for  late  work 
in  5-inch  pots,  and  may  afford  fine  frnit,  and  collectively  as  full  a  crop 
as  those  in  Isrger  pots.  Worms  and  weeds  are  troublesome,  also  runners. 
Lime  water  will  expel  worms,  and  weeds  and  runners  can  be  promptly 
removed. 


HJ    p  I'i^fcil" 4  11  mirn.i.i.imi4  iiniLiiiii.i.n  I.I.I        H^ 

^»HE  BEE-KEEPER.^ 


Making  Stbup. 

Stbup  for  autumn  feeding  should  be  made. as  thick  aa  poaaible. 
If  made  thin,  such  as  is  recommended  for  spring  feeding,  much 
ufeless  moisture  would  have  to  be  evaporated  by  the  bees. 
Syrup  for  autumn  and  winter  feeding  is  best  made  in  the  proportion 
of  14  lbs.  of  sugar  to  six  imperial  pints  of  water.  This  should  be 
placed  over  a  clear  fiire  and  kept  constantly  stirred  until  it  boils.  It 
must  not  be  allowed  to  boil  fur  more  than  two  minutes,  whfin  it  may 
be  removed  from  the  fire  to  cool.  During  the  boiling  process,  or 
as  soon  as  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  a  little  salt  and  vinegar  should  be 
sdded,  a  teaspoonfnl  of  the  former  and  a  tablespoonful  of  the  latter 
will  be  smple.  If  sugar  is  boiled  too  long  it  will  candy,  bat  the 
vinegar  will  prevent  this  taking  place. 

The  above  plan  is  recommended  where  there  are  only  a  few 
colonies  of  bees  kept  Where  the  apiary  is  large,  containing  two  or 
three  dozen  stocks,  it  is  a  great  saving  of  labour  to  empty  a  2  cwt. 
bag  of  sugar  into  a  large  copper  and  boil  it  all  at  once.  When  work- 
ing on  these  lioes  in  our  apiary  we  first  measure  the  water  and  place 
it  in  the  copper,  and  allow  it  to  boil  before  adding  any  sugar.  The 
sugar  is  then  gradually  shaken  into  the  copper,  and  kept  constantly 
stirred.  This  is  important,  as  should  the  sugar  bum  the  bees  will  not 
take  it  readily.  As  soon  as  the  boiling  is  over  the  fire  should  be 
drawn  from  under  the  copper,  and  the  syrup  will  gradually  cooL  If  a 
strong  fire  is  allowed  to  burn  too  long  the  syrup  will  evaporate  and 
may  become  too  thick,  in  which  condition  it  is  not  so  easily  taken  by 
the  bees. 

Febdebs. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  feeders.  The  best  for  autumn  feeding 
are  th^se  that  will  hold  at  least  a  dozen  pounds  of  syrup,  will  not 
allow  an  escape  of  heat  from  the  brood  chamber,  and  which  allow  the 
beee  ready  access  to  the  syrup.  When  feeding  is  done  on  a  small 
scale  an  inverted  bottle,  having  a  wide  mouth,  and  holding  a  couple 
of  pounds  of  syrup,  answers  all  the  above  requirements,  and  is  &e 
warmest  of  all  feeders.  For  this  reason  they  are  often  recommended 
for  spring  feeding. 

When  numerous  colonies  have  to  be  fed  a  different  feeder  is  required, 
and  for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  we  have  tried  better  than  the 
Canadian  rapid  feeder.  This  is  of  very  simple  construction,  being  ' 
made  of  a  number  of  slats  of  wood,  which  are  fixed  iu  a  frame  and 
then  plsccd  in  a  tin-lined  box.  The  feeder  is  put  on  the  tops  of  the 
frames  after  the  removal  ot  the  quilt  and  coverings.  The  bees  gain 
access  to  the  food  through  openings  on  each  side,  and  as  there  ia 
ample  bee  space  under  the  feeder,  they  are  enabled  to  carry  the  syrup 
down  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  bees  are  prevented  from  escaping  by  using 
a  wooden  lid  to  the  box. 

We  have  lately  experimented  with  some  rapid  feeders  made  of 
zinc  instead  of  wood.  The  bees,  however,  did  not  take  readily  to 
them,  and  in  some  instances  refused  to  carry  the  syrup  down  into 
their  ccmbs.  This  was  observed  only  in  those  of  large  size.  The 
zinc  being  cold  was  probably  the  cause  of  this. 

In  other  instances  where  small  zinc  feeden  were  used  and  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  quilt,  through  which  a  hole  was  cut  about  2  inches 
in  diameter,  so  that  the  bees  gained  access  to  the  syrup  through  the 
middle  of  the  feeder,  was  a  perfect  success.  These  feeders  are  useful 
for  either  autumn  or  spring. — An  English  Bee-keepes. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. — Buibs, 

A.  Cross  &  Son,  Ltd.,  16,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. — Flowering  Roots, 
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0*9  All  correspondenoe  relating  to  editorial  mattere  should,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to  ^*  The  Editob,"  a,  mose  RUl  moad, 
^iTandawortliv  B.^IT.,  and  STOT  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambera, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  correspondents,  seekiDg  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
.  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gbrdening  and  Bee  subjects  throusch  the  post.  If  information 
be  desired  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  rwm  de  plumes  are  ffiyeo 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Oormpondents  should  not  nux  up  on  the  same  sheet  questiona  relating 
toi  Qardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended 
lor  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  through^  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot 
be  inserted. 

Xaggoty  Plums  (T.  W.  0.).-~The  light  coloured  Plum  arrived  id  a 
mashed  state  through  beins;  fully  ripe,  if  not  over-ripe,  when  placed  in 
the  box,  and  then  not  packed  to  prevent  its  moving  to  and  fro  daring 
transit.  In  the  state  in  which  it  arrived  wo  should  consider  it  unfit  for 
human  food,  as  portions  of  the  fruit  were  in  a  decided  state  of  deoay. 
The  red  Plum  was  firm  and  not  decayed.  The  maggot  had  escaped. 
Hnndreds  of  thoastnds  of  such  fruits  are  cooked  and  eaten,  and  we 
suspect  are  no  more  harmful  than  a  mild  form  of  maggoty  cheese ;  but  all 
the  same,  fruit  free  from  all  such  infestation  is  in  every  way,  and  for 
every  purpose,  much  preferable.  See  reply  to  *'  C.  C.  £."  on  page  220, 
last  week, 

Xalmaison  Camatiocs  (^SiAtcribery. — Princess  May,  Mdlle.  Warocqae. 
and  Princess  ot  Wales  greatly  resemble  each  other  in  their  tendf»ncy  to 
produce  flowering  shoots  so  freely  that  it  U  often  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain  good  layers.  This  tendency  becomps  more  and  more  pronounced 
if  flowering  shoots  are  continually  layered.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that 
special  treatment  ought  to  be  resorted  to.  The  plan  successfully  adopted 
bv  many  growers  is  the  fo11owin<;  : — Eirly  in  »prinf^,  when  the  young 
plants  are  growing  freely,  set  apart  a  fpw  for  stock  ;  these  are  cut  down 
to  the  point  where  the  side  shoots  appear,  and  as  the  main  stem  has  been 
cut  away  the  plants  do  not  flower,  but  concentrate  their  energies  in  the 
ptodootion  of  good  layers,  which  are  early  and  usually  sturdy.  Some  of 
these  cot  back  plants  are  also  potted  to  form  large  plants  the  following 
year,  and  after  thinning  these  supply  n>any  useful  layers  of  the  right 
type.  By  following  the  course  above  indicated  you  will  in  time  get  over 
your  present  difliculty. 

Propagating  Cedar  of  Lebanon  QE.  Z.  X.>.— The  seeds,  as  rar  as  we 
are  aware,  do  not  perfect  in  this  country.  Next  to  seeds,  grafting  Is, 
perhaps,  the  best  means  of  increase.  Leading  growths— the  tips  of  the 
upper  branches  being  selected  for  the  purpose,  not  those  of  the  horizontal 
limbs,  as  is  often  done,  for  they  seldom  produce  erect  growths.  The 
grafting  is  best  performed  on  Mount  Atlas  Cedar  (Cedrus  atlantica) 
stocks,  as  on  Larch  the  treea  are  very  subject  to  its  disease,  operating  in 
the  spring  by  veneer^grafting  in  [)reference  to  cleft  or  wedge,  the  plants 
being  placed  in  a  close  frame  until  the  setpn  has  knitted  with  the  stock, 
then  hardening  and  plantini;  out.  Cuttings  of  the  current  year's  growth, 
taken  with  a  heel,  and  inserted  at  the  end  of  September  at  the  sides  of 
6*  inch  'pots  in  sandy  soil  surfaced  with  sand,  plnngru)!^  in  a  close  frame 
in  a  oool  house,  or  one  from  which  frost  only  is  excluded,  sometimes,  but 
not  always,  form  a  callus  by  spring.  In  spring  these  must  be  placed  in 
gentle  heat,  and  roots  will  be  speedily  emitted  ;  the  plants  can  then  be 
potted  singly,  and  when  well  rooted  hardened  and  planted  out.  Layering 
can  only  be  practised  on  branches  that  can  be  brought  down  to  the 
ground,  the  parts  being  ringed  —  that  is,  the  bark  taken  off  about 
halMnch  wide,  and  not  quite  round  the  branch,  this  portion  being  placed 
in  the  soil  about  8  inohes  deep,  and  secured  at  the  point  with  a  peg.  A 
callus  forms  by  the  descending  current,  and  from  this  roots  are  emitted. 
If  yon  can  get  at  an  erect  branch,  partly  ring  it,  introdooe  It  through  the 
hole  of  a  flower  pot  so  that  the  barked  part  will  be  about  two-thirds  trom 
the  top,  and  fill  with  soil,  but  leaving  spaoe  for  holding  water,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  a  year  you  may  seeare  a  callus ;  then  detach,  say  in  early 
spring,  and  place  in  gentle  heat,  so  as  to  acoelerate  growth  and  promote 
the  evsissiou  ol  voets. 


Caterpillar  on  Apple  Twig.  (/.  r.).—The  caterpillar  'is  that  of  the 
brl^atone  moth  (Rumia  cratssgata),  which  is  comparatively  common  on 
Whitethorn  hedges,  but  it  may  also  be  found  occaaionally  on  Rosaceous 
plants  in  the  orchard  and  garaen,  but  seldom  in  such  numbers  as  to  do 
any  appreciable  harm.  When  at  rest  it  much  resembles  a  piece  of  stick, 
and  is  remarkable  for  :he  fact  of  havini;  eight  pairs  of  claspera,  and  only 
using  two  pairs.    The  specimen  is  an  exceedingly  fine  one. 

More  Bemuneratlon  (^Pardscun), — There  are  thousands  like  you  whr> 
have,  or  think  they  have,  "a  natural  taste  and  aptitude  for  horticultural 
pursuits,"  and  who  desire  to  find  more  remuneration  than  you  have  found 
in  farming,  indudiuir  faeveral  years*  experience  in  a  distant  colony.  We 
wish  we  could  tell  yon  and  them  where  and  how  to  accomplish  the  desire. 
You,  however,  appear  to  be  endowed  with  more  enterprise  than  some 
persous  In  being  willing  to  go  anywhere,  no  matter  how  distant  the 
colony,  and  your  agricultural  experience  ought  to  be  of  service  to  yoii 
in  distant  larnds  if  yon  can  find  a  position  in  which  you  can  sciilo 
down.  The  address  of  the  gentleman  is  embodied  in  the  article  to 
which  you  refer,  and  yQU  are  quite  at  liberty  to  write  to  him  for  inior- 
mation.    See  "  Situations  Vacant  **  in  our  last  issue. . 

Swellings  on  Vine  Aoots  (G.  P.)— The  swollen  parts  on  the  young 
rootlets  are  caused  by  the  Vine  louse.  Phylloxera  devastatrix,  for 
which  we  advise  watering  the  border  with  ammoniacal  liquor  from  ga«» 
works,  diluting  with  twelve  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  giving  as  much 
as  in  an  ordinary  watering,  say  3  gallons  per  square  yard.  In  a  week 
follow  with  clear  lime  water,  and  in  about  the  aame  amount.  As  there 
will  be  some  smell  and  ammonia  given  off  by  the  gas  liquor  solution, 
air  top  and  bottom  must  be  freely  admitted  until  these  have  passed  off. 
If  yon  cannot  do  this  on  account  of  the  Muscats,  give  a  good  soakiP}; 
of  water  at  a  temperaturo  of  150^,  in  this  case-  also  ventilating  top  and 
bottom  and  day  and  night,  with  a  gentle  warmth  the  hot-water  pipes  so 
as  to  promote  a  circiilation  of  air  and  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture 
on  the  Grapes. 

Poinsettlas  Losing  their  Leaves  (E.  A,  W,), — The  cause  of  this  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  is  a  very  common  and  great  defect 
to  the  appearance  of  the  large  heads  of  glowini^  bracts.  It  geaemlly 
arises  from  defective  root  action  and  deficiency  of  nitrogenic  elements  in 
conjunction  with  phosphoric  and  potassic.  We  have  made  many  experi- 
ments, and  find  a  mixiure  of  nitrate  of  potash  twenty  parte,  phosphate 
of  potash  twenty-five  parts,  sulphate  of  potash  ten  parts,  and  nitrate  of 
ammonium  thirty-eight  parts,  mixed,  using  not  stronger  than  one  ounce  to 
two  gallons  of  water,  vcwy  valuable.  It  gave  luxuriant  foliage  and  lari^e 
bracts,  but  it  is  advisable  to  onut  the  nitrate  of  ammonium  until  the  britoti^ 
show,  as  this  favours  leafage  more  than  flowers.  The  articles  are  hardly 
in  commerce,  being  for  the  most  part  too  dear  Ibr  general  use  ;  still  they 
are  the  best  we  have  found  for  the  purpose,  the  roots  being  in  a  healthy 
condition,  either  overdryness  or  wetness  of  the  soil  having  a  very  pri-jn  - 
dicial  effect. 

Tlowsrs  in  the  London  Parks  (2>r.  Capart,  Belgium),^There  are  so 
msny-  beautiful  arrangements  of  flowers  in  the  various  beds  of  the 
different  London  parks  that  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  in  what  way  yuu 
could  obtain  particulars  of  the  combinations  that  pleased  you  the  most. 
If  you  can  indicate  their  character,  and  name  the  park  or  parks  in  which 
they  were  displayed,  we  will  gladly  endeavour  to  obtain  the  information. 
Methods  of  planting  change  everv  year,  and  there  is  no  book  in  which 
they  are  published.  A  few  examples  of  what  impressed  a  correspondent 
as  effective  arrangements  have  appean^d  in  our  columns,  page  187, 
August  31st,  and  more  will  be  found  on  page  236.  We  presume  you  have 
obtained  that  particular  iasne  after  sendirf?  your  inquiry ;  if  not,  it  shall 
bo  sent  to  you.  As  indicating  the  numerous  methods  of  associating 
flowers  in  summer,  Mr.  E.  Kemp  Toogood,  Southampton,  gives  luu 
examples  in  his  list  of  **  beautiful  bods,"  but  though  these  are  suggestive 
and  unusually  varied  not  one  may  be  such  as  you  require.  <.We  are 
sending  you  a  copy,  and  fhall  be  pleased  if  we  ean  assist  you  further 
ia  any  way  through  i  ur  lolnmns. 

BenoTating  a  vine  Border  (£.  A.  C.).^l,  It  would  be  advisable  to 
begm  the  renovation  of  the  inside  border  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  are 
ont,  or  when  the  leaves  give  indications  of  ripening.     In  the  case  of 
early  forced  Vines  we  have  operated  whilst  the  foHage  was  quite  firesh, 
the  wood  being  hard,  brown,  and  ripe,  with  the  result  of  securing  fi-esh 
rootlets  by  the  time  the  leavea  were  all  down.    Late  Grapes  are  ditferent, 
the  wood  of  the  Vines  not  beins:  quite  ripened  and  the  folisge  still  capable 
of  performing  some  of  its  functions  ;  hence  it  Is  not  advisable  to  lif(  the 
roots  until  the  leafage  gives  indications  of  maturing,  and  even  then  it  i« 
necessary  to  shade  the  house  and  keep  the  roots  covered  with  damp  mats. 
When  only  partial  lifiinf;  is  practised  the  work  may  be  performed  much 
eirlier,  as  the  check  will  not  be  such  as  to  cause  the  immediate  or  total 
collapse  of  the  foliage,  whieh  should  be  strictly  guarded  against.    2,  The 
artificial  manure  should  bo  put  on  when  the  operation  of  renovating  the 
border  has  been  completed,  sprinkling  it  on  the  surface  of  the  finished 
border,  scratching  it  in  with  a  fork  or  rake  very  lightly,  and  then  place 
on  the  inch  mulching  of  manure.    This  is  better  practice  than  scattering 
it  on  the  manure  and  mixing  with  the  latter  by  fork  or  rake.   3,  It  would 
not  be  good  practice  to  mulch  the  outside  border  with  a  12  inch  tbicknesa 
of  manoro  in  the  autumn,  as  from  the  condition  of  the  Vines  the  food 
washed  out  by  rein  would  not  be  of  a  suitable  natnn,  then  being  already 
a  probable  excess  of  organic  acids.    The  dressing  of  the  fertiliser  and  an 
inch  mtilehing  of  short  manure  are  likely  to  be  mora  effective^  for  the 
heavy  ooat  of  manure  would  deprivo  the  border  of  air,  whieh  is  essentisl 
for  the  oxidisation  of  the  soil  oonstituents  Mid  the  resolving  of  them  iaio 
araUaUe  fhmt  fcod. 
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(W.S.  fiafU>ii},-ThetfnnmsTmaUdei>fniiD  the  Porta- 
ganv  tmutiulada  uid  lh>t  Irani  marirelo,  mrtninK  "  Quinw,"  Is  k  jellied 
or  gaUtiDoni  preparalioD  mada  from  Qulneei,  Peaehei,  Apricoti. 
Orangn,  bs.,  and  portioos  ot  their  rinds,  wiih  «  mixture  of  infi'r  aiid 
*pice.  MarmaWe  it  mide  like  ihe  oidiaarj-  jams,  poured  out  warrn  into 
pot*  or  Jan.  anil  aoid  <D  L-anmerce  aa  a  coqIpoIIod.  The  beat  kiodacome 
iron  Itali,  France,  EMtsDdWpil  IndJH.  Tba  .'onman  kind  of  minna- 
ladointhis  ooDDtry  ii  that  mada  from  Billar  or  Seville  Oranges.  The 
term  marmalade  *aa  aDquestionablj  first  applied  to  the  jellied  aabitftace 
made  from  Qnincei,  bat  that  is  do  reason  whj  that  made  Trom  Vef^vtabla 
MtiiTDwa  thoald  be  rquallj  entitled  10  the  diaiinetlTe  aaiae,  honoa  our 
dpAnitioii  wosld  huld  good  of  that  of  the  Qaince. 

>mHM  tt  Tratta.  —  lfoliof,  —  W»  have  plessare  in  iiamin|t  good 
tjpinal  fruita  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  conienience  ol 
Ngolar  aabaorihers,  who  are  the  growen  of  such  fruit,  and  Dot  col- 
(•Sora  at  spaeuiens  from  noD-aubacnbers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
whoQjr  irT«gnUr,  aod  we  mat  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
Ibanaelves  to  be  nude  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rnlM.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  wblch  is 
to  Atcourage  the  grnarth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
ntri«Uea.  /»  oonaeqatnct  of  (Aa  lanjt  nuntirr  0/  larthUu  Applet  and  Ftart 
Mat  to  Uit  affiet  to  b*  nanud,  it  Sat  ftacn  deeiibd  to  mnur  onln  ^MtwiflU  aid 
tariaHat  efapprored  merit,  owj  (0  rtjtet  lA*  in/iirior,  oAicA  art  koI  laarti 
itnduig  or  orova^.  The  names  and  addresses  of  sendera  of  ItuiU  or 
flowcn  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  speeimms, 
irtaMker  lettera  referriCK  to  the  fruit  are  sent  bj  post  or  noL  The 
aamw  are  not  neoMaarilj  required  for  publication,  initials  suBldng  for 
that.  Onlj  fix  fpemBens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  bejond  diat 
number  eannot  be  preMTTcd.  They  thoitld  be  itnt  on  fbjtrst  atilbaljbi*  0/ 
e*aw«  iMnnb  r^mnta^.  Dtntrt  Ptart  camol  benawMl  at  a  hard  great  itate, 
Tb«  practle*  of  lining  uambers  to  the  eye*  oflbe  fruits  tends  to  dastro;  ona 
of  (he  most cbaraolerlstis  features  and  increasai  the  difficulty  of  Identifioa- 
IMia.  (C.A5.).— The Peanareperfectlr  green  and  have  the  italkibTokafi; 
pleaae  read  carefully  tlw  initnietions  aMn  before  sending  a^ain.  1, 
naMsbla*  Benrri  d'Anmberg  ;  2,  potaibly  Huia  Louisa  d'Hocie ;  4, 
probablj  Winlvr  Nelis  Apples ;  3,  a  form  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  probably 
Cofaham  i  a,  defeetire,  no  stalk,  puisibty  Cox's  PooKina  ;  fl.  not  known 
aid  useless,  probably  ■  local  iieedlini;.  (J.  3.  X.).~l,  Irish  Peaeli ;  3, 
Vurkshlre  Grevninv  t  3,  Lord  SuRield.  (D,  C.  S,).—l,  Warner's  Kintc; 
-.',  Reinrtle  dn  Cwiada ;  3,  Gloria  Mnuili ;  4,  AlfHalon  «  5,  Cellini  t 
«,  Tibbit's  Incomparable.  (J.  W.P.).—J.  Fire  crowned  Pippin;  2,  Dr. 
llartej  ;  3,  Hire  da  Mteage  ;  4,  Wmter  Hawtbomden  1  n,  Eollandbui?  ; 
1,  Tow^r  of  Olamis.    (_Cedo  ITulli).—!,  Cost's  Pomona  ;  2,  Irish  Peach  ; 

3.  King  of  Pippins  ;  i.  Old  Uawthormlen  ;  Pear  Eouienir  du  Congi^ 
r  r,.  J.  P.).— I,  Mankii  Codlln  ;  2.  Calville  St.  Saveur  )  3,  unrecognUdll*  ; 

4.  Outdi-n  Noble  1  6.  Cellini ;  Plumi  cannot  be  named  with  speoimaiia  of 
ttm  jonng  wood,  the  trait  reaembies  Orleans,  (T.  C.  £.). — 1,  Waraer'a 
King;  3.  Alfrliton  ;  3.  Feastaodi  NocesUih  ;  4,  Lane's  FrinM  Albert ; 
ih>-  Pears  are  quite  hard  and  green,  and  cannot  possibly  be  Ma>lified. 
fr.  £.).—],  Hira  de  M^a|ce  |  2.  New  Hawtborodcn  ;  3,  Calville  Booga 
•I'llirer;    4,    KcddlestoD   Pippin;    5,  King  of  Pippins;    6,  AmeilMa 

>«■••  <(  PUbU. — We  oqIt  nndertakc  to  name  ipieiei  of  onltiTated 
piBDH,  not  wild  flowers,  or  variatiaa  that  baTe  origbiated  from  seed*  and 
larmed  florists'  flowen,  Fk>«wiug  specimens  are  neoeasor j  of  floireriiig 
plant!,  and  Fern  fWmds  abonld  beu-  spores,  Spedmou  ahould  airire  In 
a  Iraah  aMe  in  aeoorely  tied  flna  boxes.  Tbiu  paper  boxM  ainro  in  a 
Jatwieil  MMa.  Slightly  dan^  moaa,  aoft  gTMntrreai,  or  leave*  form  the 
boat  poaUng,  dry  wool  or  papor  the  worst  Ao«a  aitiTe  In  the  bsM 
ooaaUo*  that  at*  so  closely  or  flimly  packed  in  mH  ffr««n  freih  graai,  aa 
to  remain  mmorod  by  ^aMag.  No  sponimew  (hotiM  bo  Mnt  to  iMt  In 
the  port  offlea  oaar  SmdAj,  on  whM  day  diaro  U  no  doUrMjr  of  postal 
saatMr  in  London.  BpaoJMan*  in  partially  flUed  boxes  an  inraiiably 
Injured  or  apollBd  by  Imiig  dashed  to  and  fro  In  trandt.  Not  mens  than 
rtx  ipielmwi  •>■  M  Baud  at  onoa,  and  the  number*  ahonU  be  risible 
witboat  untying  the  Ugatarsa,  It  b^ng  often  dlffionlt  to  aaparato  them 
when  the  pmr  is  damp.  (/,  T.).  —  I,  FMslbly  a  Pellea  ;  2,  Pteri* 
«r(yrea ;  3,  Woodwardla  radioan*  t  *,  ■  DsTallia ;  G  and  6,  quite  oselesa 
fur  porpoeea  of  Identificatloo.  When  sending  again  please  read  the 
rate*  above,  and  enclose  your  name  and  address  with  the  speoimeas. 
<J.  B.  M^—\,  Cephalotuius  Fedunculata  \  2,  Caprenus  Lawtoniana 
«lBuea ;  3,  liboeedrD*  deenrreni  \  i,  Jaaiperos  communis  fkstlgiata ; 
-5.  J.  HkUna  taaarUdfolia ;  6,  Cupressns  Xjawioniane  rar. 


COVBNT  OABDEN  MARKET.— September  13th. 

AVEBAOB  WHOLESALE  PBICES.-TIGBTABLEa. 

a.  d.    a.d.|                                           s.  i.  a.  d. 

Aitiohokes,  green,  doa.  ...    1  0  to  !  0    Lettnoe,  dos 1  B  lo  3  0 

Aubergine. per doi. 16      i  Ol  Alii- brooms. lb 4  fl  10 

jBeaaSt  t  sieve  .„    ...    „.    9  6      8  6    Hustud  and  Cress,  punnet    0  1  0  0 

„      Scarlet,  sisvo     ...    3  6      3  0    Onions,  bag,  ab«ut  1  «wt    4  0  4  6 

Beet,Bed,da« ^    OS      0  <;  i  Parsley,  doi.  bunohea    ...SO  4  0 

Cabbagea,  per  tally TO      0  0    Feu,  per  bushel      ...    „    0  0  8  0 

CuTMa,  per  dos.       „,     „     3  0      BO    Polstoea,  cwt _     ...     3  0  A  4 

Oauliflo^n,  do* 3  0      8  0'  fihallots,  lb 08  0  G 

Celery,  n«T,  per  bundle...    19      0  0  !  SoLnicta,  per  biMhel...    _    00  4  0 

Cucumbers,  doi „    3  4      4  0    Tomatoei,  pn  doa.  A*.  ...    9  4  S  6 

Bndive,  doa.      „     1  6      2  0  l  Tumipi.  busah 4  R  i>  4 

Herbs,  bunch   „.    0  H      0  0  i  Vegetable   Sshtmh,  dot.    10  IS 

LMka,  bunch    4  3      0  0  I 


ATBBA6B  WHOLBBALB  PBICBS.— FKUIT. 
*.d.     s.d. 

Appier,  Engliih,  per  sieve     2  0  to  3  0    Ppiobea,  per  dot 

Cobnut!  per  lOU  lb TO  0      0  0    Pean,  Califoniian,  case.. 

Damsons     4  0       BO         „       Firnch  WilUsma' 

Pigs,  gieen,  per  doi. 

Qrapai,  black    

Lemons,  case    


„      Bock     „ 

19 

2U 

WalnuU,  fresh,  bJsbel  ., 

20  0 

04 

Nectanoei,  per  doi.        ... 

30 

60 

ATEKAGE  WHOLESALE   PBIOSB.-OIJT  FLOWEBB. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

a.d. 

l.d. 

Aioma       

8  OtolO 

llaidenhair    Fern,     doi 

Aiparuui,  Feni  bunch.. 
Carnations,  12  blooms    „ 

26 

baehs „. 

4  0 

.06  0 

1  6 

26 

8  0 

4  0 

Cattleyaa.  per  doz 

12  0 

18  0 

60 

Men Ibrelia,  per  bunch  ... 

1  0 

1  fl 

doi.  blooms 

6  0 

90 

„      ihIIdw  doi.  blooms 

6  0 

80 

„      tumhesvar.       .. 

0  3 

06 

buihe.        

4  0 

6  0 

£uotasris.dos -    ... 

40 

60 

&eses  (indoor),  do. 

80 

80 

Gardenia),  dos 

I  6 

»8 

„    Bed,  doi 

1  0 

30 

„    To^  while,  dos.     ... 

I  6 

16 

bnch 

40 

S4 

„    TeUow,  dos.  iPerlcs) 

BO 

84 

LiUum  Harriai.  12  blooms 

46 

6  6 

Smilu,  bunch 

30 

34 

4  0 

e  0 

BO 

40 

UlyofthsValley.lSiprays 

13  0 

J5  0 

PLAHXa  ra  POTS. 

a.A 

a.d. 

■.d. 

a.d. 

Arbor  TIW.  Tar.,  dos.    .,. 

EOtoBflO 

Foliate  plants,  vsr.,  eaoh 

1  Otot  0 

Aapidlstra.  d».        

18  0 

Fuchsia.,  doaT...     ...     ... 

40 

«0 

IG  0 

300 

60 

90 

Cbrjiintbemuma,  per  dos 

6  0 

SO 

Li^i(SrE!!^iri,"doil"    '.'.'. 

6  0 

10  0 

OrDU>ns,aoi 

16  0 

BOD 

13  4 

tS4 

DraCBDa,'nr.,  doa 

12  0 

aoo 

30  0 

40  0 

DracBnaTl>idii,doi.      ... 

90 

18  0 

„        rubrum 

BO  0 

400 

Erica  various,  dos 

BOO 

800 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doi,  ,.. 

30 

40 

Euonymus,  var.,  dos.     ... 

80 

18  0 

60 

80 

40 

18  0 

Myrile^  dos.    ...     

60 

eo 

„     nn.il.  100     „.    ™ 

40 

18  0 

Palm.,  in  »«.,  eaoh       ... 

1  0 

15  0 

44 

80 

814 

680 

Ficns  elastiea.  aaoh  ...    „. 

1  6 

76 

40 

SO 

Bedding  out  planta  in  variety  from  Sa.  doi. 

^^ 

— 

SECURE. 

Bablt  thougli  it  is  in  September,  jet  we  write  thii  word,  the 
"finti,"  as  it  were,  to  one  great  portton  of  our  labour.  The  grata 
hureet  is  gaTD«red,  and  garnered  well.  Few  of  tu  can  remember  ao 
dry  and  withal  to  quicka  harreiL  As  to  the  ultimate  yield,  it  ie  yet 
early  days  to  speal,  and  we  Badly  fear  from  some  aocouiita  that  have 
oome  to  hand  that  tba  thtBsbiog  machine  will  not  have  a  very  f;ood 
tale  to  tell. 

Town  friend*  eongratDlate  na  on  our  fine  harvest  weatber,  and 
they  are  siocere  in  th^r  good  wfsbea ;  bat  none  of  them  has  the 
slightest  Ideft  how  much  we  mean  when  we  tell  of  a  dry,  fine  harvest 
month.  From  the  time  the  preoons  seed  is  dropped  into  tbe  nellow 
brown  earth  in  the  antuoin  till  tbe  thatching  ie  done  the  nest  autunm, 
the  farmer  rarely  knows  what  It  is  to  be  free  from  an  anxiotis  care.  He 
can  do  so  little,  is  so  powerless  to  avert  ralamity,  or  to  promote 

The  birds  of  tfae  air  are  as  busy  sa  in  days  of  old,  and  seem  to 
kaow  by  inatioct  where  the  new  sown  eeed  mav  be  found.  Bo 
they  underetand  rotfttlon  of  orops,  we  wonder?  They  might  do,  for 
never  a  Wheat  Geld  but  they  find.  The  grain  i*  so  good,  tbe  soft  earth 
so  easily  distnrbed,  the  tenting  boy  so  harmleti,  that  they  get  a  good 
sbsre,  more  than  their  tenth  at  any  rate.  The  larks  are  the  greatest 
sinners — bnt  we  forgive  much  to  the  little  browK  bird  that  does  hi* 
best^  during  spring  and  summer  to  nv«  our  thoa^fats  and  h<q)e» 
beBveDwardB. 

A  wet  autumn  Is  vtry  dissatrons,  especially  to  those  who  Gum' 
strong,  cold  lands,  iluisture  is  neceenary,  but  it  is  wonderltai  bow 
UttiewiU  sUrt  ihs  g   in  Into  vigorous  g  owth.    We  have  seaus» 
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much  damage  done  from  excess  of  wet,  ^hole  fields  pluuglie^i  up  \\\ 
the  spring  becaupe  ihere  was  i-ot  pant  enough  10  makr  adiccnt 
coyering,  that  we  on  speak  feelingly.  Nothing  helps  Wheat  on  belter 
than  a  snowy  coverlet,  affording  protection  from  nipping  trost?,  and 
allowing  the  green  shoot  to  get  safe  away.  Wheat  on  good  deep  lar.d 
is  better  with  little  or  no  rain  during  the  summer  months.  Late  frosts 
with  hot  days  materiaUy  affect  the  yield,  and  tempestuous  storms  in 
Jnne  and  July  will  flatten  splendid  crops  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 

This  is  one  ot  a  farmer's  great  trials— fields  of  grand  grain, 
heavy  and  full  in  the  ear,  gently  siiraying  in  the  wind  one  day,  the 
next  a  broken,  tumbled,  soiled  expanse  of  sodden  straw,  with  ears 
that  c<innot  possibly  ripen  to  perfection.  If  the  sample  and  the 
straw  are  spoiled,  the  loss  and  difficulty  does  not  end  there.  There 
is  no  more  perplexing  puzzle  than  that  of  reaping  such  a  field — 
the  straw  laid  every  way,  much  as  though  the  tossing  ocean  had 
by  some  miraculous  stroke  been  transformed  into  a  harvest  field. 
The  best  of  reapers  stick  and  flounder,  the  men  are  constantly 
needed  with  scythej  to  do  the  worst  bits,  the  heavy  going  for  the 
horses  shows  itself  in  their  reeking  flanks  and  heaving  Mdes,  and 
when  all  is  done  (with  twice  as  much  labour  as  need  be)  the  whole 
spectacle  is  a  sorry  one. 

The  life  history  of  spring  corn  is  shorter,  but  the  farmer  finds 
he  has  quite  as  many  anxieties.  So  much  has  to  be  compressed 
into  little  time,  and  so  sun  and  rain  are  both  needed  to  force  on 
the  crop.  To  insure  good  Barley  it  should  be  grown  without  a 
check  ;  and  good  Oats,  or  indeed  all  Oats,  require  much  moisture  at 
a  Oirtaln  period  of  their  life  history. 

We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  this  year  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  split  Wheat;  the  kernels  are  so  thoroughly  dry  that  unless 
more  than  ordinary  care  is  taken  during  threshing  there  must  be  a 
large  percentage  of  grain  which  the  miller  finds  difficult  of  manipu- 
lation* His  cleaning  machinery  is  intended  for  whole  grains,  and  is 
ilol  adapted  for  split  corn.  For  the  same  reason,  too,  there  will  be 
complaints  of  fiinty  Barley,  though  it  is  marvellous  how  Barley  will 
**  mellow  *'  in  stock  if  subjected  to  a  heavy  downfall  of  rain.  But 
that  one  cannot  always  insure. 

An  early  harvest  is  generally  a  cheap  harvest — days  are  longer, 
the  dews  are  rot  so  heavy,  and  aho,  we  fear,  this  year  the  seeds 
among  Barley  will  not  have  had  a  chance  of  becoming  rampant. 
Who  has  not  s^en  many  a  Barley  field  where  it  was  difficult  to 
know  which  was  the  reaped  crop,  the  gigantic  Clover,  or  the  less 
apparent  Barley  ?  Imagine  what  a  business  it  is  to  get  all  the 
nature  out  of  that  mass  of  juicy  **  green  stuff "  before  there  is  any 
hope  of  successful  stacking.  If  the  weather  break  and  become 
^  alattery  *'  the  process  is  a  long  and  dreary  one. 

There  will  be  no  necessity  this  year  to  keep  certain  stacks  till 
after  Christmas  that  the  corn  may  get  in  conditioc — much  ^ill 
indeed  be  threshed  at  once,  a  great  deal  direct  from  the  field.  Well, 
this  will  save  the  expense  of  thatching,  and  labour  is  sadly  scarce. 
To  those  who  do  thresh  thus  early  we  would  give  a  word  of  caution. 
The  dry  wea'her  will  not  last  for  ever,  and  the  root  crops  being  in 
many  places  so  f canty  the  straw  should  be  well  stacked  and  battened 
down,  and  all  chaff  carefully  collected  and  husbacded. 

|>  We  have  been  struck  this  year  with  one  proof  of  the  unusual 
season  ;  Beans  were  pulled  and  harvested  earlier  than  we  have  ever 
settk  them.  Usually  they  are  allowed  to  stand  till  the  more  valuable 
crops  were  secured,  but  being  ready  and  perfectly  dry  they  were 
mostly  got  out  of  the  way  before  harvest  proper  pre»sed^ 

After  harvest  cares  and  labours  comes  the  feast  and  song,  and  true 
thanksgiving.  Words  are  not  enough;  actions  speak  louder.  We 
whose  bams  are  filled  with  plenty,  we  who  know  the  "  joy  of  harvest,** 
should  have  mo:e  than  a  passing  thought  for  those  of  our  brethren 
who  have  been  worsted  in  the  fight.  Alas  !  that  there  are  so  many 
of  them  —  men  and  women  —  who  have  striven  hard  to  make 
farming  pay,  and  who  are  now  practically  penniless.  They  are 
indeed  in  such  difficulties,  that  the  modest  pension  of  £40  per 
annum  for  a  married  couple,  £26  and  £20  respectively  for  single  men 
and  women,  ^re  most  eagerly  sought  after.     Over  800  candidates  are 


row  waiting;  for  ejection,  many  of  tum  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
many  l.e'p  eta  >ni  cripple  ,  nnd  a  I  te  rib'y  c'ettutc.  To  thoss 
who  are  subscribers  to  the  lioyal  AsricuUural  Benevolent]  we^eed 
say  little — the  applications  speak  for  themselves,  they  are  such  sod 
reading. 

We  know  that  the  collections  at  harvest  festivals  are  most  wisely 
disj^ensed.  The  local  infirmaries  and  hc^pitaU  should  be  vfW 
supported,  but  a  few  crumbs  could  I  e  spared  for  those  whose  bridbt 
farming  days  are  over — some  burdens  might  b3  lightened,  some  tears- 
dried,  'i  hire  is  hardly  a  rural  parish  in  broad  England  where  there 
are  not  cases  such  as  we  mention,  acd  English  sympathy  is  deep  and 
wide  and  far  reaching. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Another  very  dry  week  !  True,  there  have  been  local  fthow^n,  bol 
even  i»here  they  have  fallen  they  have  done  littl«  if  any  );oi>d.  CultiTS- 
tion,  exc<>pt  by  steam,  is  now  almost  impossible.  Farmers  ire  nting 
steam  tackle  where  it  is  available  and  a  water  supply  for  the  engiaee  ii 
within  any  reasonable  carting  distance.  There  is  one  comfort,  a  little 
ealiivation  now  will  go  a  long  way  in  the  future. 

The  stacks  are  nearly  all  thatched,  and  many  farmers  are  csrtiag  and 
spreading  manure  on  the  old  lea  which  is  in  course  for  Wheat.  This  work 
is  often  done  tiefore  harvest,  but  this  year  the  crops  came  ripe  so  saddenly 
that  there  was  no  time.  There  will  have  to  be  very  copious  rains  ere 
the  manure  can  be  ploughed  in  and  the  TJT heat  sown.  Events  do  not  point 
to  an  early  Wheat  drilling  season,  but,  on  the  cootrar}*,  the  presenijpriee 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  sowing  will  enoourage  the  farmer  to  once  more 
tvrn  his  attention  to  Oats. 

Ti.e  prictf  of  Wheat  straw  will  be  no  inducement  for  him  to  continne 
to  grow  the  grain  at  25s.  per  qusrier,  lor  there  is  plenty  of  straw  to  be 
purchased  at  £1  per  ton  on  rails.  It  is  not  ra«y  to  account  for  this 
dcprrs^ion,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  a  concatenation  of  ransw*  At 
any  rate,  there  are  many  more  straw  sellers  on  the  market  than  thers 
used  to  be,  and  the  portable  press  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
increase  of  competition. 

Very  little  new  grain  is  being  thrashed,  and  this  is  all  the  strancfr,. 
for  farmers  have  little  work  for  their  men  until  rain  comes.  11m> 
weather  is  too  hot  for  malting,  and  maltsters  show  little  anxiety  te  see 
new  Barley  samples.  Some  of  the  largest  buyers  are  abroad  loohiag 
over  the  Continental  samples,  and  there  will  not  be  much  compstiitia  for 
new  Barleys  until  they  return.  Reports  of  the  yield  are  disconragia^ 
there  being  a  large  proportion  of  small  grain. 

Turnips  are  getting  worse  and  worse.  Swedes  are  covered  wilb 
mildew  and  aphides,  and  are  almost  hopeless. 

The  cattle  markets  are  fnll  of  eattJe  and  sheep,  but  whereas  there  is> 
a  fair  trade  for  the  latter,  the  half  ted  beasts,  of  which  the  beef  supply 
chiefly  consists,  are  becoming  more  unsaleable  every  week.  Fi  Iseik 
pounds  will  buy  a  big  old  bullock,  and  one  that  was  in  all  probability 
worth  more  last  Marob. 


Splendid  Hop  Cbop. — The  quality  of  the  early  pickings  of  Vops,. 
as  well  ss  of  the  Bramlings,  now  in  course  of  gathering,  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  extraordinarily  good,  and  there  is  every  reaaon  to  believe- 
that  the  1899  crop,  besides  being  the  largest  since  1895^  will  be  a. 
record  one  in  point  oif  quality.  As  to  the  yield,  provided  that  the  Hops 
keep  well,  so  that  sll  but  a  moderate  proportion  are  picked,  it  is  likely  to- 
rsnge  from  540,000  to  560,000  owts.  The  acreage  has  been  officislly 
returned  at  51,843  aores,  against  49.735  in  1898.  In  all  the  districto  Ibcns- 
are  numerous  instances  of  a  ton  to  the  acre,  while  yields  averaging  IS  aad- 
16  cwts.  an  acre  are  quite  common.  On  the  other  hand,  aeTcrsl  of  the 
principal  parishes  in  East  and  Mid  Kent  will  not  grow  a  much  larger 
crop  than  in  1898.— ("Kentish  Observer.") 

The  *<  Daily  Telegraph  "  for  Monday  says  :   ^  Prospects  of  the  Hop- 
crop  in  Kent  hare  nnaergone  a  most   serious   reTerae.    A   fortnight 
since  there  was  everjr  indieaiion  of  a  large  crop  of  splendid    quihhr.. 
Since  then  there  is  a  widespread  tendency  for  the  Hops  to  become  black- 
cored  and  worthless.    One  well-known  planter  estimates  his    loss  st 
£5000.    The  Hops  on  many  hundreds  of  acres  will  be  left  to  blow  away.V 

How  TO  Get  Bid  of  Bats — Take  a  large  earthen  jar,  aai  lit  in 
the  ground  near  a  building  frequented  by  rats.  The  top  should  be  not 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  aboTO  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  fill  this  U> 
within  about  5  inches  of  the  top  with  bran :  place  boards  over  i^  bot 
leave  a  crack  wide  enough  for  a  rat  to  easily  enter ;  let  this  stand  for 
several  days  and  nights,  until  the  rats  have  got  into  the  habit  of  ▼isitiag 
it ;  then  take  out  the  bran  and  fill  with  water  to  witbia  6  inches  ef  the 
top,  and  on  this  sprinkle  a  coveriug  of  bran  abont  2  inches  thick  ;  tf^nt 
as  at  first,  and  every  rat  that  has  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  jar  will 
unhesitatingly  jump  in,  and  once  in  there  is  no  escape  for  him  ;  he  sinks, 
and  the  floating  bran  hides  him  from  sight  of  the  next  victim.  By  oaee 
more  filling  the  jar  with  bran,  and  leairing  it  for  several  days  before 
filling  again  with  water,  suspicion  will  be  diverted.  If  there  is  no  con- 
venient place  for  setting  the  jar  in  the  ground  where  it  will  not  be 
disturbed,  good  results  may  be  secured  by  placing  a  hoard  in  mak  a 
position  that  the  rats  can  easily  climb  into  the  jar.— J.  L.  iBwar  flls 
**  American  Cultivator.") 
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BARR'S  SELECTED  BULBS 

For  EAELT  FORCING 


VOKTAWTKCS  VABOtBSUS,  Vaper  'Wbtte, 

Early  SnowflAka,  p«r  100.  7,6  :  per  dozen.  1/3. 

per  100,  B/e :  per  dozen,  1/1. 


r  BrVR.— Large  full  yellow  pariuilh  knd 


BASH'S  BDLB  CATAI.0OTIE  cunt.'kfiu  n  l.iil  ol  nil 
tbe  best  Bnlba  tor  Forcing  and  Outdoor  PLuninK.  Ftee 
OD  i^iplicUion. 

BASH'S  DAFFODIL  CATALOQDE,  illutlrnfeJ  wltl> 
oricinaj  pliotognpbs  taken  at  the  Lung  IHlIon  Xumeiies. 
™d  nmtainlim  o,  Denctlpti"*  List  of  all  the  fine.t 
DaSodila  [n  cultfviition.  and  Ihe  latest  Ngvellics  for 


BARR  St,  SONS, 

li  1 13,  Kig;  St.,  CortDt  eardiD,  London,  W.C. 


^^'^BMfA 


GI-R.A.PX:  -vxnrES 

strong  Cssei  Now  BsidT.    All  Vuletiei. 
10/0  eaxb.  PInntlDg  b: 

STRAWBERRIES. 

>'0H  Beady.     Immense  Rtook.     Clean,  health 
amall  pot«,  or  ruBoeffl  from  the  open  ground, 
•nrletiea  in  cnllivntlon,  Inclndlnj;  novs! 
B«B  Spaolol  Urt  Post  Free  on  application. 

B.  S.  WII.UAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  ft  Pandlit  Sariaries,  DFFEB  HOLLOWAT, 

Ind  M  tli«  riBch1«T  HurMriai,  REGENT'S  PAKE  ROAD, 

FIBCHLEr,  LONDOir,  H. 


=  ORCHIDS.   ORCHIDS. 

^^^  QUANTITY    IMJIEN'SE. 

(o  H.R  H  the    ^P'ction  of  oar  Sew  Bibkb  of  HoUH 

HUGH  Tow  &"cor°° -''■»^^«'«"^' 


StrawberrjrPlants. 

All  tbe  leading  Tarlettes  from  tbe  open 
ground  and  In  pots. 

Priced  Descriptive  Circular  Post  Free. 

DICKSONS "  • "  •  CHESTER 


CA.RItf.A.VIOnTS. 


!f 


DUTCH 
BULBS 


ETAOIITTHS, 
TULIPS, 
OROOnS, 
NAB0I8BIJS, 


miOM, 
QLADtOLVS, 
I   F20NIES, 
IBI8,  &c. 


AZUUS.   Fists.   RHIDD'I,    PALMl,   ROILS,   fcc 

For  Qanlen.  Greenhouse,  nod  f<toTe. 


BDlb  orden  of  £S  CarrUge  Free  to  deatlna- 
Uod:  muUler  orders  Free  ou  rail  in  varloni 
ot  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 


CfOmplet*  Collections  for  IN  o 

4/6,  8,'-,  1V-,  30'>,  40;<,  00.-,  hhu  ivvi-, 
(d  mderiog  ple.ise  Etite  for  nhieb  parpo<e  reqalrei). 
Our  oatdoor  3)/- r  "   "■ 

GJarti'o 


OUTDOOR  e 


■r  1000  Bulb!<, 


01  Tulips,  9iD(le,  early 
50  TalipK,  douhle,  enrly 
U  Tullpi,  ■ingle,  late 
£i  Xar^iwds  povtlLil'i  ' 


eni^^us 


□liMnttol  Caliitotiiies  Gratia  and  Post  Free,  in  KxilM 

VAN  "m'eeIrbe'ek"  &"co., 


Naweit  and   Beit  VBrletiei  for  tbe  Border  or  Con- 
servatory  will  be  found  in  his  CATALOGUE  tor  1699, 

,  . ..■.._  .. .  ^  CaltaTe,"poal  free 3 stamps. 

r.     Own  Halving  fron^  the  heat 


NEW  8BED  r, 


H.W.WEOUaiN,F.ii.H.s„DAWLlSH,  DEVON 


GABDEN    SPEGIAUTIES. 


WEST'S  EXTRACT   OF  HICOTISE.-Net  being  a 
■  ■     '    t  pure   nicoline,  it  ia  Imposniblt 

r.     »d.  par  louo  cubic  (eeU 


1      F. 


iscriptlo: 


_.M.  Plant  CHpa  ;  Plant  Grip  Ntftkea ;  Flower 

Oripllolders:  WaUrproof  InllforlBhelK  ;  Gardener's  Foun- 
tain Pena  ;  Glazing  Staples  ;  Plant  Unttela.  Ac.  See  New 
IllnatratedCataloguepQSttree.  Samplesfree, postage eitra. 
anilti,"OroUit  Caltnre,"  Znd  Edition,  postage  2d. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Cuttiratlon  of  Orchldi.  etving  nil  pai- 

THE  LEEDS  OROHID  OOUPAUT,  ROUSDE AT,' LEEDS. 


1  REENH0USE8  from   £3  5/-;    7INERIES, 

r     CONSEBVlTOaiKS,    FHAKES,    SUHlTEa    H0PSE8,    Ac. 

iBtrated  List  Free.      Maters  to  U.M.  TUE  QusSH  and 
LH.  THE  Prince  of  Wales. 


THURSDAY,  HEPTEMHEB   21,  IBM. 


TBB  JOURNAL  OF  HORTiOULTURE  txm  b*  «fMMrf 
frvm  th*  Oftet,  19,  ■MUrt  Court  Chamitn,  nm  Bt , 
lanJvH,  pvt  ft-  far  a  QyuiriT,  alt-  BdltotM 
oominiuileatlona  mnst  b*  ttddraaaad  to  t,  Bom 
BID  Rd.,  vrandiworth,  a.vr. 


-TOL.  XXXIX.,  Third  Skbies. 


LESSONS.  OF  THE  SEASON. 

DAHE  Nature  U  a  fickle  roistreaa,  but  !□  ever; 
ODC  of  her  various  whims  tbera  13  a  leeson  to 
be  leatnt,  a  hint  to  be  gatliered  and  stored  for 
future  appliCitioD.  Dull  Indeed  U  the  man,  ei]*- 
ciolly  the  gardenor,  who  gleans  notbing  by  obeerva- 
tion,  and  as  we  near  tbe  end  of  an  extraorditiAry 
season  we  maj  hava  failings  to  recount  that  »re 
not  encouraging;  jot  surely  even,  those  have  in  a 
sense  been  beneficial  by  teaching  us  sometbia;. 
Another  excBplionaliy  dry  aniniiier  U  '{uickly 
pissiDg  away,  recopla  have  been  broken,  and 
garileners,  have  had  a  wearying  timo  endeavuurin; 
to  keep  pace  with  their  duties.  This  brings  me 
to  the  first  note  of  observation — wateriu?.  Plants 
in  pots  we  tamt  water,  so  they  form  no  pait  of 
the  argument  ;  but  the  question  I  a>k  ia,  do 
vegetables  dnring  dry  eumraers  benefit  through 
artificial  walerings  to  the  esleut  some  people 
imagine?  There  are  gardens  with  a  proper  watir 
system  laid  on  which  even  in  a  summer  like  this 
have  known  no  stint,  and  there  are  other  gar>iens 
where  water  19  a  precious  liquid,  and  consequently 
has  bad  to  le  used  io  a  spnring  manner.  A  com- 
of  two  such  gardens  would  prove  whether 
of  the  mattcT  does  not  lie  deeper  than  in 
artificial  watering. 

dvico  given  to  me  years  ago  by  an 
observant  gardener  was  "  Hold  oS  watering  nj  long 
ns  you  possibly  can,  for  when  you  once  begin  it 
'  know  when  you  can  slop,"  and  I  have 
proved  the  wisdom  of  this  more  than  once.  I 
have  done  little  watering  this  season,  though  Ido 
3ot  say  I  should  not  havo  done  mora  had  I  been 
n  possession  of  tha  commodity,  for  it  ia  hard  to 
lee  crops  go  off  prematurely,  presumably  for  the 
ivnnt  of  liqiiid.  There  are  two  operations,  lutwever, 
which  never  do  hnrm  in  tha  wettest  of  seasons  and 
of  untold  benefit  in  times  of  drought,  and  to  tell 
of  them  is  only  to  preach  an  old  sermon  over  again. 
They  are  deep  cultivation  and  the  liberal  use  of 
not  placing  the  latter  jaat  under  the 
surface  to  be  dried  and  buked  by  the  first  week's 
ihine,  but  lower  down,  where  it  forms  a  atore- 
se  of  food  and  moisture  for  roots  when  surEica 
supplies  have  run  out. 

No.  Mao.— Vol.  CI.,  Old  Seeibi, 
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Here  we  come  to  another  point — When  is  the  best  time  to  manure  ? 
It  is  questionable  whether  much  money,  to  say  nothing  of  labour,  has 
not  this  season  been  spent  on  manure  to  very  little  purpose,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  its  good  qualities  have  neyer  been  abstracted  from 
it,  through  the  drought.  In  several  instances  I  have  observed  that 
when  Potatoed  were  being  lifted  from  land  manured  just  prior  to 
plantirg,  the  intended  food  came  out  in  much  about  the  same  condition 
as  when  it  was  put  in,  whereas  in  ground  double-dug  and  mauiured 
duriog  the  (.revious  autumn  and  winter  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  could 
be  seen.  This  teaches  us  that  spring  manuring  is  not  the  better  method 
when  followed  by  an  ezcoptionally  dry  summer.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  so  much  the  anticipation  of  a  long  drought  as  the  knowledge  that 
I  had  no  water  if  it  did  come,  whicli  prompted  me  to  bastard  trench 
all  vacant  ground  last  winter,  and  when  breaking  up  thfe  bottom  spit 
to  work  in  a  dressing  of  good  oli -fashioned  manure  from  the  farm- 
yard. Peas  and  Beans  have  borne  well,  while  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet, 
and  Onions  are  all  good  crops,  in  spite  of  tho  drought,  with  foliage 
healthy  and  green,  showing  a  markt;d  contrast  to  some  scores  of  gardens 
and  allotments  I  have  seen. 

We  have  arrived  now  at  a  kind  of  st.ock- taking  time  when  we  must 

louk  round  and  sec  how  we  stand  for  the  winter.     A  good  supply 

of  greens  is  the  backbone  of  the  vecretable  garden,  and  in  providing 

this,  or  at  least  trying  to  do  so,  we  have  had  several  pc-rsistentenemiis 

to  cope  with— one  the  dreaded  caterpillar,  another  the  equally  dreaded 

flea,  which  is  in  reality  a  small  beetle.    I  have  never  ktiown  either  of 

these  pests  to  be  so  numerous,  and  raiely  have  they  done  more  damage. 

It  is  aggravating  to  have  a  nice  bed  of  autumn  Cabbage,  for  instance, 

which  you  consider  ^^ill  just  turn  in  right,  and  then  to  see  thim 

riddled,  mutilated,  acd  devoured  by  hordes  of  hungry  calerpillarp. 

You  may  spray  the  greens,  dust  with  lime  and  soot,  kill  butterflies,  and 

yet  they  seem  to  come,  and  you  have  to  fall  back,  if  the  greens  are  to 

be  saved,  en  the  simplest  but  most  efficient  remedy — picking  off  the 

caterpillars,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  couple  of  boys,  working  apart, 

of  course,  can  do  in  this  direction.    The  flea  is  another  matter.     He  is 

^  hard-b<icked  rascal  that  revels  in  sunshine  and  turns  the  leaver  of 

Cabbage  and  greenstuffs  brown  and  sickly  by  his  ravages.    The  remedy 

seems  to  lie  in  deep  cultivation  after  the  crop  is  off,  applying  to  the 

laud  a  heavy  dressing  of  lime.    Again,  we  have  had  a  useful  lesson 

taught  by  the  season  on  tie  wisdom  of  early  planting  for  Winter 

Greens. 

The  crop  that  has  beaten  many  gardeners  this  year  has  been 
Turnips,  acd  I  never  renr.ember  a  season  when  they  have  been  more 
difiicult  to  grow.  The  first  crop  was  all  right,  but  after  then  it  seemed 
hofcless.  No  sooner  was  the  grov^th  above  ground  than  it  was  razed 
off  by  the  flea,  and  if  in  a  damp  situation,  and  by  constant  moistening 
and  dusting  the  plants  struggled  through  to  something  approaching 
maturity,  the  roots  cut  woolly  and  strong,  almost  destitute  of  that 
sweet  flavour  which  characterises  a  Turnip  grown  under  favourable 
conditions.  Those  who  have  attended  many  flower  shows  will  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  scat  city  of  Turnip?.  In  many 
instances  the  class  has  been  empty,  and  in  others  the  produce  has 
been  so  inferior  as  to  be  quite  unworthy  of  an  award.  These  successive 
seasons  impress  on  us  more  and  more  the  much  felt  want  of  some 
means'  of  being  able  to  successfully  combat  the  Turnip  flea. 

If  there  is  any  feeling  of  real  satisfaction  this  year  it  is  over  the 
Potatoes,  and  the  lesson  learned  is  that  the  indispensable  tuber  loves 
a  dry  summer.  There  have  been  complaints  about  the  tubers  being 
small,  and  perhaps,  so  far  as  the  early  crop  is  concerned,  the  grumble 
wjut  justifiable.  But  we  are  now  digging  the  later  sorts,  and  are 
gratified  with  the  heavy  crop  of  even,  good-shaped  tubers,  with  no 
trace  of  disease,  and  hardly  a  speck  of  scab.  In  the  south,  the  tops 
showed  signs  of  decay  before  August  wm  out,  and  where  they  still 
look  green  an  examination  is  advised,  for  this  season  second  growth 
is  very  prevalent.  As  I  am  only  generalising  I  will  not  dwell  on 
varieties,  except  to  say  that  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
all  well  tried  sorts. 

But  one  lesson  only  suggests  another,  for  there  are  so  manv  to  be 
learnt  at  the  end  of  a  summer  such  as  we  have  just  experienced. 
There  may,  however,  be  enough  in  the  a^ove  observations  to  provide 
food  for  thoughtful  ruminations,  and  perhaps  bring  forth  experiences 
and  suggestions  that  will  be  useful. — G.  H.  U. 


TOMATOES. 

Ix  ccmmon  with  most  other  Solanaceous  plants.  Tomatoes  are 
easily  grown  by  anyone  as  far  as  an  abundance  of  foliage  is  concerned, 
but  to  obtain  good  fruit  is  quite  another  matter.  Many  crops  of 
what  might  have  been  good  fruit  are  spoilt  every  year,  and  the  editors 
of  the  gardening  pres  are  worried  by  samples  of  different  diseases, 
which  are  often  more  tho  result  of  mismanagement  than  anything 
else. 

A  failure  with  Tomatoes  is  caused  by  one  of  three  things,  or 
perhaps  the  three  combined— o  verb  reeding,  overfeeding,  and  planting 
too  closely.  'Inhere  is  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  first  in  the 
immediate  future,  as  new  sorts  are  raised  every  year,  and  each  one  is 
an  advance  in  form,  size,  or  colour  upon  those  which  have  preceded  it. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  advance  has  been  in  fruit  alone,  and 
that  the  plant  itself  is  gradually  getting  weaker  and  becoming  more 
and  more  susceptible  to  some  of  the  fungoid  diseases  which  so  readily 
attack  plants  that  are  not  constitutionally  strong.  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  plants  are  as  strong  now  as  they  used  to  be,  but  are  they  ? 
The  greater  spread  of  disease  among  Tomatoes  during  the  last  few 
years  points  unerringly  to  weakness,  which  will  have  to  bo  reckoned 
with  in  the  future.  Any  sort  which  shows  signs  of  weakness  through 
beinjs  too  highly  bred  should  be  discarded,  and  only  those  kept  which 
are  of  good  constitution. 

The  two  other  causes  of  disease  are  more  apparent,  and  therefore 

can   be  readily  dealt    with.      The  Tomato    is   a   strong    growing 

plant,    especially    if    in   good,  rich   soil,  where   it    makw    many 

leaves  which  have  to  be  cut  away  to  induce  it  to  fruit.      But  it  JS 

rather  poor  policy  to  grow  leaves  only  for  the  rubbish  lieap,  to  say 

nothing  of  the  severe  check  given  to  the  plants  by  removing  from 

a  half  to  two-thirds  of  their  leaf  surface  at  a  time.    This  tends  to 

weaken  the  plants  physically  (a  different  thing  fiom  tjonstitutional 

weakness)  and  to  render  ih.m  a  prey  to  any  fungus  spores  looking  for 

a  home. 

I        Tomatoes  when  planted  out  should  be  put  in  a  rather  poor  soil, 

and  no  manure  of  any  sort  ought  to  be  mixed  with  it.     Fresh  stable 

manure  especially  must  be  avoided,  and  the  soil  should  be  made  up  m 

ridges  like  those  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons.    The  plants  may  be  kept 

to  a  single  lead,  and  all  side  shoots  be  removed.    When  the  first  fruits 

are  swelling  nicely,  liquid  manure  should  be  given  at  each  alternate 

.   _2-^    ^|.  1^ J.^»;.^    ^r  m^X\  uritVk    ar\mA  orfifiAiol    TTianiira  mixed 

with  it  may 

make  the  plants  „.^.., -   ,       ,     .      --1      v  ^ 

help  from  stimulants.  Grown  in  this  way,  the  plants  make  short- 
jointed,  firm  wood,  with  plenty  of  fruit ;  very  different  from  the  soft, 
sappy  stems  of  those  treated  too  liberally  from  the  first. 

The  evils  of  'planting  too  closely  are  easily  seen.  Tall  spindly 
plants,  with  a  few  fruits  at  the  top ;  no  circulation  of  air  to  keep  the 
plants  dry,  and  no  sunlight  on  any  part  but  the  extreme  top  soon 
invite  disease,  which  spreads  through  the  close  ranks  with  great 
rapidity.  Each  plant  should  be  at  least  3,  or  even  4,  feet  from  its 
*  neighbours  on  eveiy  side,  so  that  each  one  can  have  the  full  benefit  of 
all  the  light  and  air  necessary  for  its  welfare.  Half  the  number  of 
plants  in  a  cerUin  properly  apportioned  space  will  yield  double  or 
treble  the  amount  of  fruit  that  twice  the  quantity  would,  and  ttie 
fruit  will  be  of  far  better  quality  as  well. 

To  sum  up,  good  sound  varieties  should  be  used,  the  plants  must  We 
plenty  of  room,  and  manure  ought  only  to  be  used  to  assist  the  plant 
in  tho  development  cf  fruit.  If  these  three  points  are  carefully 
attended  to,  the  various  fungoid  diseases  of  the  Tomato  will  not  cause 
much  trouble  to  the  cultivator  of  what  has  grown  from  a  luxury  of 
the  lew  to  be  a  necessity  of  the  many.  Prevention  is  better  than 
cure. — C. 

ZiZANiA  AQUATICA — ^The  tropical  weather  of  the  past  few  months 
appears  to  have  suited  this  North  American  aquatic  P«"«fwy  »J 
Kew,  where  large  clumps  are  to  be  found  in  various  places.  1  he  IjeiJ 
clump  is  in  the  new  Nymph»a  pond  in  the  arboretum.  In  Uw» 
place  it  has  grown  to  a  height  of  9  or  10  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  the  ssme 
extent.  In  general  appearance  it  is  a  graceful  plant,  with  arching  teaw 
3  to  4  feet  long  by  1 J  to  2  inches  wide,  surmounted  with  large  plttmes  01 
flowers.  The  infloreicenoes  are  in  many  oases  18  inches  lonff  and  a  foot 
through,  composed  partly  of  yeUowish,  inconspicnoos  female  flowers,  ana 
partly  of  reduish  male  flowers,  the  males  predominating  and  showM 
very  conspicuously  above  the  deep  green  foliage.  From  an  ornamenw 
point  of  view  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  best  of  planU  for  the  margio 
of  a  pond  or  lake,  and  if  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  seeds  ^ 'g«'m»"»J* 
can  once  be  overcome,  it  is  little  or  no  trouble  atterwards.  AUbough  Dy 
no  means  a  new  plant,  it  is  very  uncommon,  the  seeds  ^PPf^''^ 
to  lose  their  vitality  very  quickly  after  ripening.  If,  however,  seeds  can 
be  ripened  in  England,  and  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  it  will  doubUfis  oe 
popular,  being  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  run  of  ''•^  P*?*^,  ."P^ 
making  a  bold  and  imposing  feature  in  a  very  short  time.  It  wo™^J* 
planted  in  good  loam,  and  the  roots  ought  to  be  a  few  ufcches  under  tne 
water.— W.  D. 
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Cattlbta  Luddemankiaka  alba. 
At  the  meetiof;  of  the  Cotninitteeg  of  the  Itoyel  UorticuUur&I 
Socielj  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  WeslmioBter,  od  Tueada;,  the  12th 
inat.,  Terf  few  Orchida  were  exhibited.  This  wu  a  cbaage  from  the 
grand  dUpla;*  that  hme  become  the  rule,  but  ii)  more  could  be 
•xpected  at  thia  seaaoii  of  thn  jeta.  Amougit  thou  showQ  were  one 
or  \<iio  of  much  beauty,  aod  staudiag  oat  conapicuoualy  above  all  «raa 
Cttileya  LodiieiiiaDiiianit  alba,  wliich  had  heso  leiit  by  Mr.  W,  H. 
Tindale,  Kardrner  lo  E.  Duckworth,  E<q.,  Shaw  Hall,  FJixton, 
Manchecter.  A  more  ohaately  beaatiful  Orch'd  could  scarcely  bo 
«nDceived,  and  the  Commit Cee'a  nppreciatioa  took 
the  form  of  the  recommendatloa  of  a  Grat-clssa 
certificate.  It  i«  a  true  dbiuo,  ioaamucb  aa 
it  ia  wholly  glisteDtng  white,  lave  Cor  a  touch 
of  Hift  yellow  OD  the  side  lobea  of  the  throat. 
The  flower  ia  pocirajed  natural  aize  in  fig.  49. 

AUTUHK  OfiCHIDS. 

Althouqh  during  the  lato  lummer  and 
Autumn  months  Orchids  in  flower  are  far  lens 
unmeroua  than  at  any  other  time  of  year,  it 
u  coDioliog  to  find  that  among  them  are  some 
of  the  brightest  and  moat  beautiful  kinds  in 
exiatenee,  while  ihe  paucity  of  bloom  ji  in  n 
manner  mado  op  for  by  ihe  int^reeMng  state  of 
the  plants  tbemselvea.  The  true  Orchid  luver 
finds  as  mitch  pleasure  in  ilia  houtes  when 
noihing  is  in  flower  as  when  rery  gay,  thongh 
tne  fact  temains  that  to  most  growers  ihe 
flower  ia  the  aim  and  end. 

Foremost  among  the  0  fell  id  (  that  flower 
now  is  the  beautiful  Catlleya  aurea,  and  its 
lovely  crimson  purple  lip  with  golden  network 
as  it  were  thrown  over  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
dcliKhtful  of  contrnsts  in  the  world  of  Orchids. 
Among  tbe  .Maedevallias  of  the  showy  flowered 
section  there  are  sereral  that  flotrer  now,  and 


r  the  beat.  In  the  tame  house  probihly  the 
pretty  Efridendrum  Tilellinum  will  be  throwing 
up  iia  richly  tinted  spikea  of  vermilion  end 
golden  yellow.  What  a  useful  and  beautiful 
kind  this  isl  and  there  are  few  that  ke«p  up 
a  display  over  so  long  a  season. 

Among  the  Odontos!lo:<Bums  and  Oncidiums 
■re  many  fine  autumn  Howering  kinds,  and  those 
wbo   had  a  careful   look   at  aome   of  the   largo 
groups   at   Shrewsbury  must   have   noticed   how 
delightful   Orchids   sre  when   used   in  n  naturnl 
and  tasteful  way  amid  refreshing  looking  greenery, 
instead  of  l>eing  jammed  down  in  a  crude  mass 
nf  colour,  as  we   see  them   at   the   Temple   and   other   shows   when 
Orchids    are    plentiful.      Mr.    P.    Blair's    Oncidium    macrsntharo, 
mmbllDg  about  amidst  the  items  and  foliage  of  bU   Palma,  was 
•  very  delightful    Inatance    of  this    pretty  and    naturil  style   of 
grouinng. 

A  section  that  cannot  he  lefi  out  of  the  briefest  rttunU  of  the 
Orchids  that  flower  now  is  the  beautiful  Odontogiossum  grande  and 
■imilar  kinds,  such  as  O.  Insleayi  and  O.  Schlieperiauum.  Here  are 
splendid  species  for  the  amateur  and  beginner,  for  the  plants  flowi-r 
and  do  Weil  in  an  ordinary  c'lol  fernery — not  a  dry  greeu  house —and 
keep  up  a  long  continued  diaplay.  One  may  write  of  the  k'autieB 
of  these  and  other  autumn  blooming  species;  but  a  mere  mention 
of  them  is  rather  held  reading,  and  I  think  I  have  mentioned  enough 
(«  show  that  the  Orchid  house  in  autumn  is  not  quite  a  bsircn  waste. 

Aebides  Godepboyj^ 
This  pretty  plant  is  a  near  relation  of  A.  roseum  and  otbera  of  that 
ilk,  a  fine  thing  when  it  dom  well,  but  a  little  more  difBcult  than 
A.  od<>ratum  or  A.  tVldingi.  Not  that  any  trouble  will  be  found  in 
getting  It  to  grow ;  the  trouble  is  oFlen  to  keep  the  leavei  on  after  the 
plant  bis  been  grown.  The  best  wsy  lo  do  it  ia  not  to  place  it  in  too 
mnch  heat  and  shade.  Sun  heat  in  autumn  it  delights  iu,  and  this 
kee[«  tbe  lesvea  hard  and  in  likely  trim  to  stand  the  slight  checks 


almost  inseparable  from  our  artificial  winter  treatmeut.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass  in  a  light  house.  The  spikes  are 
not  unlike  those  of  A.  Fieldingi,  but  without  (he  arch,  and  the 
blo-soms  are  a  pretty  rose  tint,  it  ia  a  native  of  Cochin  China,  intro- 
duced by  MotiB.  Godefroy  of  Argenteuil. 

Episendsvu  ciliabe. 
This  U  one  of  Ihe  oldest  of  known  Orchids,  and  has  never  been 
particularly  popular,  but  it  is  certainly  worth  growing  aa  a  distinct 
and  pretty  planL  The  Bowera  are  white,  with  a  very  beautifully 
fine  bristled  lip,  and  these  last  a  long  time  in  perfect  condition. 
This  makes  it  very  useful  when  it  flowers  now,  but  though  I 
have  noticed  it  in  blooro  in  several  collections  recently  It  is  by  no 
means  constant  as  an  autumn  blooming  Orchid,  Grown  iu  a  cool 
intermediate  house,  with  ample  light  anil  air,  and  a  diettnct 
season  of  growth  and  rest,  it  will  flower  well  annually,  but  in 
more  heat  tnd  moisture  It  keeps  growing  all  the  time,  and  flower 
bjiikci  are  rarely  seen.  The  plant  has  ibe  habit  of,  and  is  some- 
times imported  with,  one  or  other  of   tbo  labiata  Cuttleyaa.     Its 


Fic.  «.— Cattleya  Luddehanniana  alba. 

habitat  extends  orer  a  (treat  eitpanse  of  conntry  in  tropical  America, 
and    it  was  In  cultivation  both  at  Kew  and  other  plaocii  before 

the  piesent  century  opeoet!. 

La  LI  A  Dataita. 

Very  fine  just  now  arn  the  brightly  tinted  flotvera  of  this  Orchid, 
which  is  one  of  those  kin4"  that  are  much  better  cultivated  cow 
than  formerly,  .  I  have  seen  it  flowering  very  freely  this  week, 
aud  the  bright  tint  iu  the  Up  makes  it  eaaiU  distinguishable  from 
anythinz  elf*  now  in  flower.  The  best  planta  I  have  seen  were 
grown  suspended  from  the  roof  in  small  wood  boskets,  and  kept 
in  a  moderately  cool  house.  Here  they  diil  not  suffer  from  spot 
in  the  least,  aod  though  Imported  at  least  lialf  a  dozen  years,  are 
more  vigorous  now  than  the  Grot  season.  It  U  h  native  of  South 
nraall,  and  was  intrortnced  hv  Mesiira.  Loir,  through  their  collector 
Mr.  Boxall,  iu  1876.— H.  B,  R. 


Bdlbh  fob  thb  LONDON!  Pabks.— MesirB.  Jsinps  Carter  k  Co., 
High  Hulbom,  iniorin  us  that  ibry  have  again  rtceived  orders  to 
■upply  the  huib>  reqmi«d  for  KoweriiiK  neat  'pring  in  the  Itoysl  Parks 
of  LindOD,  including  Hyde  Firk,  Regent'*  TiLTk,  tjL  Jaires' Park,  and 
KeniingCoD  Gardsni.  Tney  hsve  bseii  ■imilarly  inscruoted  by  tha  London 
Oiinnty  Counoil  to  tnrniih  the  bulbs  required  for  the  parks  and  gardena 
nndsr  its  coatroL 
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HYDRANGEA    PANICULATA    VAR. 

GRANDIFLORA. 

Whbn  well  grown  this  is  one  of  the  handsomest  hardy  plants  we 
hare  that  flower  in  the  autumn,  making  a  fine  display  with  its  lar^e 
panicles  of  pure  white  flowers,  but  unless  properly  treated  nothing  is 
more  disappointing.  To  obtain  the  best  results  the  plants  should  be  cut 
down  eftoh  winter,  and  the  shoots  in  the  following  spring  thinned  out  to 
aiz  or  eight  of  the  strongest.  These  ought  to  be  staked  out  singly  when 
they  have  attained  a  length  of  about  18  inches — when  fnlly  developed 
they  are  from  4  to  5  feet  high.  The  immense  panicles  of  flowers  are 
from  a  foot  to  18  inches  long,  and  6  inches  through  at  the  widest.  The 
flowers  are  for  the  most  part  sterile,  but  some  of  the  smaller  fertile 
flowers  can  usually  be  found  mingled  with  them. 

When  the  buds  begin  to  show  a  good  top-dressing  of  mixed  cow  and 
stable  manure  should  be  given,  and  the  plants  must  never  be  allowed  to 
get  dry  at  the  roots.  Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
wood,  which  should  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  close  frame. 
To  provide  cuttings  a  plant  or  two  ought  to  be  allowed  to  grow  without 
being  checked,  as  stock  is  diflicnlt  to  obtain  from  those  which  are  cut 
down. 

This  Hydrangea  is  a^so  trained  sometimes  as  a  small  standard  hy 
growing  the  rooted  cuttings  until  they  reach  a  suflScient  height,  and  then 
stopping  them  to  form  a  head.  The  panicles,  however,  are  not  so  large, 
and  the  plants  are  more  liable  to  be  broken  by  high  winds.^C.  J. 


STANDABD  MIGNONETTE. 

Standabd  Mignonette  is  not  grown  to  the  extent  it  should  be.  -Good 
plants  arc  exceedingly  enjoyable  by  their  graceful  appearance  and 
frMrance,  and  they  continue  attractive  for  a  very  long  time.  Having 
had  much  experience  in  growing  these  plants,  I  will  endeavour  to  impart 
the  djptails  of  culture,  which  may  be  of  service  to  some  readers. 

For  producing  the  best  results  seeds  should  have  been  sown  three 
weeks  or  a  month  ago,  but  there  is  still  time  if  no  delsy  cocur  for 
producing  good  plants.  Prepare  as  many  thumb  pots  as  of  plants 
required  ;  sow  three  seeds  in  each  in  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  place  in 
gentle  heat  to  germinate.  As  soon  aa  the  seedlings  appear  watch  care- 
fully for  any  appearance  of  slugs,  and  to  prevent  their  depredations  shake 
soot  or  lime  about  their  haunts.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  determine  the  strongest,  draw  out  the  others,  leaving  one  plant  only 
in  each  pot ;  keep  them  near  the  glass,  and  gradually  increase  the 
amount  of  air  to  harden  and  prepare  them  for  a  cold  frame.  I  find  Miles' 
Spiral  a  good  variety  to  grow. 

^  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well  rooted  they  should  be  transferred  to 
3*inch  pots,  using  for  a  compost  decayed  leaf  soil  and  fibrous  loam  in 
equal  parts,  with  a  liberal  addition  df  sand.  When  turning  the  plants 
out  be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots  more  than  can  be  avoided,  or  the 
plants  will  experience  a  check  ;  place  a  small  atake  to  each,  and  remove 
to  a  cold  raine,  where  ^they  should  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days  until 
established.  A  north  aspect,  behind  a  wall  if  practicable,  will  be  found  a 
suitable  place  for  the  frame,  which  should  be  filled  to  within  6  or  8  inches 
of  the  top  with  coal  ashes,  and  as  the  plants  grow  the  ashes  can  be 
lowered  accordingly. 

As  the  plants  grow  they  will  produce  side  shoots ;  these  must  be 
nipped  off  close  to  the  stem.  When  the  plants  have  reached  a  height  of 
firom  10  to  12  inches  they  will  probably  be  ready  for  a  shift  mto  larger 
pots,  6-inch  will  be  found  a  suitable  size.  Have  them  quite  clean,  or  the 
roots  will  adhere  to  their  sides  when  turned  out  at  the  next  shift.  A 
small  number  of  dissolved  bones  may  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  soil, 
which  otherw^e  should  be  the  same  as  before.  Always  use  it  in  as  rough 
a  state  as  is  compatible  with  the  size  of  pot.  Keep  the  plants  rather 
close  for  a  few  days  until  established,  after  which  admit  abundance  of  air. 
As  soon  as  they  have  attained  the  desired  height — t.^.,  from  18  mches  to 
2  feet,  allow  the  top  shoots  to  branch  out,  and  when  these  require  support 
place  them  on  the  trellises. 

In  giving  the  final  shift  a  difference  in  the  compost  will  be  necessary. 
Two  parts  of  loam,  one  of  leaf  soil,  one  of  old  Mushroom  bed  refuse,  and 
an  eighth  of  charcoal,  with  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous,  will  be 
suitable.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  much  sand  Is  used  it  will  add  to  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers,  but  for  the  accuracy  of  this  I  cannot  vouch.  In 
placing  on  the  trellites  make  i!hem  as  firm  as  possible,  pushing  the  stakes 
well  through  the  soil.  Mine  are  made  of  galvanised  wire,  and  range 
from  15  to  20  inches  in  diameter,  8  to  12  inches  in  depth,  with  stems 
from  2  to  3  feet  in  length. 

Pots  10  inches  in  diameter  will  be  large  enough  ;  they  should  be  well 
drained,  as  Mignonette  is  very  impatient  of  too  much  moisture  at  the 
roots  during  the  winter.  Cover  the  potsherds  with  new  leaves,  or,  better 
still,  fragments  of  fibrous  loam,  with  the  fine  soil  shaken  out ;  pot  rather 
firmly,  leaving  an  inch  of  space  to  allow  for  top-dressing.  These  are 
amall  matters,  but  essential  for  attaining  success.  As  the  growths  extend 
atop  and  tie  them  down,  regulating  them  so  as  to  cover  the  trellises  as 
evenly  as  possible.  As  the  days  shorten  the  plants  must  have  a  light  airy 
position  near  the  glass.  When  they  have  overspread  the  trellises  cease 
stopping,  and  allow  them  to  flower.  It  will  be  found  necessary  to  tie  the 
ahoots  down  once  more  to  keep  the  plants  compact  and  shapely.  They 
will  now  derive  benefit  from  a  top-dressing  of  soil  similar  to  that  used  in 
potting. 

Mignonette  delights  in  a  humid  atmosphere  during  its  early  stagea  of 
growth,  but  as  the  weather  becomes  less  dry  the  plants  require  less 


moiatiure,  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  until  the  flowering 
period,  when  they  will  t^gahk  require  abundance  of  water.  When  flowering 
they  are  gross  feeders,  and  are  much  benefited  by  occasional  applications 
of  liquid  manure,  or  the  surface  of  the  sell  sprinkled  with  Clay's  fertiliser 
at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  days.  As  seed  pods  appear  they  must  be 
nipped  off ;  this  will  prolone  the  flowering  season.  My  plants  last  in 
bloom  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  first-'.week  in  June.  They 
should  be  shaded  from  hot  sun. — N. 


EXHIBITING    MELONS. 


'*  W.  8."  (page  223)  has,  in  relation  to  the  judging  of  Melons  at  exhibi- 
tions, striven  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope.  No  man,  acthig  as  a  judge,  would 
be  worth  his  salt  who  awarded  prizes  to  Melons  adlely  by  appearance. 
The  most  beautiful  externally  may  prove  positiviBly  uneatable.  If  it  is  a 
fact,  though  I  do  not  think  it  is,  that  in  a  Melon  competition  the  smallest 
and  most  incorrectly  finished  fruit  is  found,  on  tasting,  to  be  the  richest 
flavoured,  whilst  the  largest  and  noblest  looking  is  probably  the  worst, 
does  it  not  show  Uiat  our  methods  of  Melon  culture  are  absolutely 
wrong,  and  that  we  are  generally  labouring  to  produce  big,  if  handsome, 
compounds  of  water  utterly  devoid  of  soul,  that  is — flavour  ? 

Which  flnds  more  favour  as  a  flower,  a  delioiously  perfumed 
Devoniensis  Rose,  or  a  huge  scentless  Hardy  Perpetual  ?  Is  not  the  perfume 
in  Roses,  Carnations,  and  other  flowers  their  great  charm  ?  Is  it  not  flavour 
which  puts  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  never  a  big  or  showy  fruit;  so  far  beyond  a 
large  and  handsome  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  or  Blenheim  Pippin,  or  other 
grand  looking  Apples  7  Eliminate  flavour  from  Melons  and  they  are  only 
small  Pumpkins,  practically  worthless.  I  fear,  judging  by  what  I  have  to 
taste  now  and  then,  that  many  persons  never  get  a  high-flavoured  Melon 
on  their  tables.  Ir  that  be  so  they  merit  some  pity.  It  is  better  to  have 
a  small  (ruit,  the  flesh  of  which  is  so  delicious  that  it  tempts  to  taste 
again  and  again,  than  a  grand  looking  specimen  the  flesh  of  which  when 
tasted  is  so  flavourless,  perhaps  even  offensive,  that  it  is  rejected  with 
possible  execration. 

Rather  than  write  to  excuse  the  grave  deficiencies  of  flavour  found 
in  such  erratic  fruits  as  Melons,  would  it  not  be  better  to  seek  for  infor- 
mation as  to  how  to  produce  in  them  the  best  flavour,  even  though^  the 
fruits  may  be  smaller  ?  Only  at  the  last  roeecing  of  the  Fruit  Committee 
one  of  the  ablest  of  Melon  growers  put  before  the  members  three  fruits, 
diflerent  varieties,  and,  as  is  said  to  be  so  commonly  the  case,  the  smallest, 
prpbably  a  4  lb.  fruit,  gave  by  far  the  best  flavour :  mdeed,  it  was  delicious* 
I  advise  judges  not  to  deyiate  from  their  rightful  duty  of  tasting  Melons 
in  competition  by  any  special  pleading  against  the  practice. 

Once  get  rid  of  flavour  as  the  chief  quality  in  Melona,  then  we  should 
see  the  biggest  fruits  only  favoured  at  shows.  Fancy  the  R.H.S.  Fruit 
Committee  making  awards  to  Melons  without  tasting  them.  The 
suggestion  is  so  absurd  as  to  be  comical.  Too  often  the  standard  of 
flavour  is  not  set  high  enough.  It  should  now  be  very  exacting.  The 
proposal  to  have  white,  green,- and  scarlet- flesh  Melons  in  a  class  is  too 
absurd.  Not  on  one  occasion  in  ten  can  anyone  tell  whether  a  Melon 
flesh  is  absolutely  of  the  colour  stated  until  it  is  cut.  Have  pairs  oft 
*  Melons  if  you  like,  but  stipulations  as  to  oolour  are  valueless. . 

I  nm  perfectly  aware  that  in  collections  of  fruits  Melons  are  judged  by 
appearance.  It  is  not  wise  practice  any  the  more.  If  an  exhibitor  stages 
fair  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  in  such  a  collection,  the  well  known 
flavour  of  thafvariety  practically  outweighs  superb  Gros'Moroc  or  Gros 
Colman  Grapes  in  a  eompeting  collection,  because  the  latter  are  inferior 
"in  flavour.  The  same  principle  should  apply  to  Melons,  and  therefore 
.  such  Melons  ought  to  be  tasted.— A.  D. 

There  is  a  great  deal. in  what  "W.  S."  has  said  against  the  almost 
universal  practice  of  cutting,  and  of  coarse  spoiling.  Melons  that  are  sent 
to  shows.  But  speaking  from  a  fairly  lengthened  experience  I  think  that 
exhibitoisas  a  whole  are  better  satisfied  when  their  fruits  are  tasted  ;> 
the  only  people  to  be  pitied  are  the  Judges.  I  do  not  know  a  worse  task 
than  wading  througlk  a  dozen  or  two  of  Melons,  tasting  them  all,  ftnd 
then  having  to  taste  again  to  find  the  right  one. 

Despite  what  haa  been  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  a  difficult 
matter  to  judge  of  flavour  by  appearance,  and  a  case  in  point  was  a  fruit  1 
exhibited  and  won  with  at  a  show  in  the  neighbourhood.  Try  what  I 
would  the  fruit  would  not  colour  properly,  so  Uie  time-honoured  pail^  of 
boiling  water  was  placed  on  the  roots  for  two  nights  in  succession,  killing 
the  plant  but  having  the  desired  effect  of  colouring  the  fruit.  Now,  no 
one  would  have  expected  this  fruit  to  be  of  gooid  flavour,  but  it  was 
excellent  and  ripe  to  the  rind,  disappearing  at  a  single  meal  in  the  dining 
room.  I  was  congratulating  myself  that  the  f^uit  was  not  cut  at  the  shosr,. 
but  I  need  have  had  no  fear  as  to  the  result. 

"  W.  S.,"  perhaps,  lays  a  little  too  much  stress  upon  sise.  I  like  a 
small,  heavy  Melon,  and  though  disliking  scrubby  fruit  aa  much  as  anyone^ 
cannot  agree  that  the  largest  fruits  show  the  highest  culture.  Large 
Melons,  if  well  netted  and  highly  finished,  are,  of  eourse,  they  that  should 
win  in  competition,  but  too  often  they  lack  flnish  and  weight. 

As  to  the  suggestion  of  several  classes  being  required,  I  fail  to  see  Uie 
advantage  of  even  keeping  the  green  and  the  scarlet  fleshed  varieties 
apart.  Why  cannot  they  be  judged  on  their  merits  as  Grapes  are,  and,  of 
course,  if  more  classes  are  needed,  give  prizes  for  each  ?  No  judge  would 
have  a  difficulty  in  deciding  bet«»een  good  Muscats  and  Black  Alioaates 
for  flavour  any  more  than  he  would  between  Madresfleld  Court  or  Mrs* 
Pince  and  Golden  Queen.  What  is  really  needed  is  a  weeding  out  of 
many  worthless'  varieties  of  Melons  that  o^ly  swell  leedmen's  lists,  w 
are,- individually,  worthless.— H.  RiCHABDS.'  '; 
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Rbcbst  Weathbb  is  Lokdon.— On  SatnrdBT  l"t  «i»ro  were 
•e*er>l  bM>j  ihoirer*  vith  locfti  tbundcr.  Saoda;  prored  to  be  a  fine 
and  plcaiant  day.'thoiigh  oool  in  Iba  eTcning.  Mondaj  again  wai 
aboverj.lKit  Taeadaj  vaa  drj  and  freih  nclil  night,  irfaeii  rain  fell  heaTilj. 
At  the  time  of  going  to  preia  oa  'Wedncidaj  it  «ia  bright  end  cold. 

ROTAL  HOBTICDLTtraiL  80CIETY,-»ThB  Mxl  Fruit  and  Floral 

meeUng  of  the  Royal  HortiealtcTal  Booietj  wiJl  be  held  on  Tueidaf, 
September  2eth,  In  the  Drill  Hill,  Jamr*  Streel.  Weatminilar,  1  to  5  f.m- 
At  three  o'clook  a  lecture  on  "  Inttructionel  Fruit  Slatiooe"  viil  be 
giT«a  bj  Mr.  E.  Lockharat,  F.ILH.S. 

Cbtbtal   Palace   Fkoit   Show.— The  Royal  Hortksaltural 

Soeietf  irill  next  Tboraday.  Friday,  and  Saturday,  September  28tli,  29ih, 
•nd  30tb,  hold  iu  great  annual  Shoir  of  Brliiih  grovn  fmit  in  the 
Ct7«tal  Palacr,  and  eTeryonelia  hoping  for  a  brilliant  diaplay  Ihat  will 
wortbily  uphold  pa>t  tradition*.  The  ITO  clu»i  embodied  in  the  acbedale 
compriie  all  phaae*  of  frnit  oultute,  and  afford  opportnntlies  for  every 
grow«r  t»  contribute.  It  shonid  be  partioularly  noted  by  all  readeri  that 
tht  Oaaauttttt  of  tht  Socitly'iBainnl  lii  at  thit  S/ioie.  All  fruiti  for  certificate 
mnat  be  evhlblte  1  at  one  of  the  fortnightly  meeting!  at  (he  Drill  Hall, 
June*  Street,  Victoria  Stieet.  Weetminaier.  The  nonce  on  p*ge  3  of 
(be  aohedule  will  be  ilriotly  carried  out.  It  runa  tbua  ;  "  All  frnit  should 
bear  it*  natural  'blnom ' )  any  poliahing  proceaa  diaquaiiiie*."  Fellowa  of 
(ho  Society  will  be  admitted  to  the  Cryatal  Palace  on  preaenling  their 
ticketa. 

Ntuph^a    stbllata    in   Ibeland.— One  ii  not  aurprUed 

to  h««r  from  Mr.  Black  thai  NympheBa  itetlata,  which  has  lately  bloomed 
at  Carton  in  the  open  air,  with  nothing  bui  the  lolar  heat  to  bring  it  into 
flower,  has  been  mnoh  liked  by  ereryone  who  ha*  acen  it.  So  far  al  I 
am  aware,  this  Water  Lily  has  not  before  been  bloomed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  irithont  the  ose  of  hot-water  piping,  either  under  glaas  or  out 
ofdoore.  With  the  charming  form  known  lu  the  "  Brrlin  variety  "  it 
bM  been  mooh  admired  by  ibote  »ho  have  Ee«n  it  in  ^law  tlmcturei. 
"Diat  it  has  bloomed  without  Brtificial  beat  In  the  Duke  of  Leinster's 
garden  near  Hayoootb  ought  to  give  encouragement  to  tho*4  in  «ar:a 
loealiliea  to  Attempt  its  cultivation,  even  if  it  should  have  to  he  kept 
mder  gliaa  in  winfr.  Aaaociated  with  the  new  hybrids  of  M.  Latour- 
Uarlinc  and  other  rtdwri,  tie  bhie  flowers  will  be  much  appreeiated. 
— S.  Akwott. 

Prksbhtation  to  Me.  U.  Websteb  at  Beokbnham,— On 

Friday  last  the  Committee  and  some  of  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  nee  the  libruy  and  reading  room  of  the  Beckenbam  Horticultural 
Society  met  to  preunt  one  of  the  membera  with  a  token  of  their  good- 
will for  his  approaching  marriage.  Since  the  re-formation  of  the 
Soolaiy  in  1B92  one  of  lU  moat  actire  membera  has  be^n  Mr.  AUrk 
Webster.  Ai  an  exhibitor  Irom  the. gardens  of  E.  J.  Preston,  Eiq.,  at 
Kalsey  Park,  his  aucoesa  haa  been  frequently  recorded,  end  as  a  member 
of  the  i;omiiiItt«e  hi*  assUtanca  hae  been  invaloable  ;  bnl  it  is  in  the 
eapadly  of  Hon.  Librarian  his  cnnneclion  has  been  of  such  worlh  that 
Im  was  the  reeipitnt  of  the  teatimonial.  The  present  took  the  form  of 
two  eaiy  chairt  of  dark  mahogan3-,  and  a  bronze  medal  of  the  Society 
with  a  anitabla  inieriptian  is  plaoed  in  the  back  of  one  of  them  and 
made  to  tnrs  on  pivota,  so  that  both  teverte  and  obvem  may  be 
inspected. 

Pbdiobeb   Ibish   Bdi.1,9.— The  "Irish  Gardener"  soya :  -It 

is  aad  to  think  tliat  Mr.  i\  W.  Moore's  deft  band  shonid  be  '  coatleaa  and 
hatlese'  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  putting  the  list  dainty  tuuchea  to 
the  grand  groQp  of  planli  from  Glainevin  Bolnnio  Gardeni,  ai  deBcribed 
hy  the  Dublin  eorreipondent  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  in  hi*  report  of 
tha  recent  flower  show  in  Merrion  Square  i  but  aa  the  gentlemm  referred 
to  is  reported  as  loakinn  '  hot  and  happy,'  possibly  hia  hand  did  not  need 
the  protection  of  either  eoat  or  hat.  This  ia  certainly  the  choicest  bit  of 
(oetaphor  we  bate  read  tor  lome  time,  and  we  congratulate  the  writer  an 
hiiioeceM  in  'patting down  bis  foot  with  a  heavy  hand.'" 

Such  a  highlv  bred  bull  wsa  well  worth  preservinjr, 

And  he  who  bat  found  it,  is  eurelv  deaervinv 

Of  thinks,  here  cont-ejed.  Crr  fuitb. 

This  bull  is  ss  good      "'   "    '"  "" 


oyle  Racbe'a  tlrd.— Faduy. 


Gakdbnino  Appotstmbkt.— Mr.  J.  Foster,  for  the  pa«t  toren 

years  gardener  to  Captain  Oasaiol,  Hampton  Lodge,  Seal*,  Sarrey,  ^ 
been  appointed  head  gardener  to  F.  Lasietter,  Eaq.,  Heveiswood,  Brasted. 
Kent. 

Death  of  Dr.  S.  P.  Budd.— It  is  with  regret  that  wo  learn 

the  death,  on  the  llth  inst.,  of  this  well-known  Bath  physician.  HorU- 
cultarally  the  deceaaed  was  known  as  one  of  the  foremo.t  amateur  Bob* 
growers  in  the  eonntrj. 

Cutting  Back  Pa BSLBY.— There  are  times  when  it  i*  not 

wise  10  depend  upon  any  one  sowing  or  planllnE  of  ParBley,  and  Ihongh 
the  winter  plants  may  be  looking  well,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  run  the  garden 
shears  over  a  few  strong  planta  or  a  row  now.  The  reanll  will  be  a  hardy 
strong  growth,  which  is  aure  to  be  useful  in  early  winter,  the  real  winter 
crop  being  saved  for  protecting  Ister,  and  providing  spring  gatherings. 
Ko  crop  is  more  acceptable  to  c«ka  than  a  sufficiency  of  Psnley  all  ihe 
year  round,  and  it  always  pays  a  gardener  to  avoid  friction  in  this 
department  if  poBsiblr. — H.  C.  II. 

Beet  Cheltbsham  Gsebk  Top.— This  is  one  of  the  nicest 

flavoured  and  beat  colound  Beeta  in  cultiratiun,  and  Is  worthy  a  place  in 
all  gardens.  Too  many- varieties  are,  ai  far  as  flavour  ia  concerned, 
little  belter  than  Mangold,  bat  Ihia  i«  excellent  if  properly  cooked.  AKam, 
many  good  soru  are  spoiled  by  being  sown  early  in  rich  eoil,  when 
they  grow  to  immense  sizes  and  quite  out  of  their  true  character.  I 
■aw  aome  very  good  breadtha  of  Ihia  Beet  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack  at 
Shipley  Hall  recently,  and  it  ia  I  belieie  a  great  favourite  of  bis. 
Certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  End  a  better  one.— It.  R. 

The  Fiest  Show.— The  aoft  while  meiseegera  of  winter  are 

upon  us  before  we  have  had  time  to  recover  from  the  auilry  breath 
of  a  prolonged  lummer.  A  shower  of  snow  fell  on  Minday  aflemooo  on 
the  Yorkshire  Wtldi,  at  Driffield.  In  the  evening  the  weather  was 
bright,  dear,  and  very  cold,  The  Grampiani  are  noi  likely  to  bo  behind 
Yorkjhlro  In  weloonjing  the  Snow  King.  iOa  Monday,  for  the  first 
time,  their  higher  peaka  were  fringed  with  white.  At  Montrose  a  great 
gale  blew  down  the  circus  lent  of  Barnum  k  Biiley'*  show,  and 
played  some  other  faol«alIc  freaks.  The  north-eaat  of  Scotland  is  now, 
■aya  a  daily  contemporary,  given  over  to  a  keen  and  nipping  air. 

Purple  Nnis.— The  Purple   filbert    is    a    u-o''ul   plant  for 

ahrubberioi  wherw  the  pretty  coppery  tint  is  eSeclivo  in  summer  and 
early  autumn.  The  plant  is  cheap  ani  fairly  easily  prupigrvted  either 
by  ancker-like  shoata  that  spring  from  tlie  base  of  the  old  stools,  or  from 
seeds.  But  the  latter  method,  though  usaally  resulting  in  a  fiur 
poroent^e  of  well  coloured  plantt,  is  not  wholly  ti  be  depended  upon,  a* 
aometjines  the  seedlings  have  green  or  poorly  coloured  foliage.  The 
Eote  era  exfroraely  pretty  with  their  deep  aoarlal  hisk  anii  purplish 
sbell,  the  fleah  of  the  kernel  being  white  with  a  rosy  pink  akin,  and  of 
eicellent  flavour..  It  is  certainly  worth  planting  for  its  fruit  alone,  and 
will  thrive  on  any  soil.— B.  S.  E. 

The  Looan  Bbbby.— A  writer  in  the  "  New  York  Tribune  " 

praise*  the  Logan  berry  highly.  It  ii  called  a  Blackberry,  but  is  claimed 
to  be  a  eroas  between  the  wild  Blackberry  and  (he  Red  Antwerp 
Raap berry,  combining  the  desirable  qualiUea  of  both.  It  originated  in 
California  bodib  ten  years  ago.  The  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  unique,  and 
unlike  that  of  any  other  variety.  It  is  very  hardy  and  proliBo,  and 
fruit  bears  transportation  well  The  canes  are  strong  and  of  low  growth, 
and  are  destitute  of  thorns,  so  that  hands  and  clothing  are  not  torn  in 
picking  the  fruit.  It  is  as  eioellent  for  preserving  ai  for  table  nae, 
all  of  which  and  much  more  the  correspondent  takes  a  oolumn  to  tell, — 
("American  Caliivator.") 

FlQ   Bbown   Tdbkev.— There  i!  no  better  general  purpot* 

variety  Ibiin  this,  lor  it  ia  equally  good  lor  eiriy  or  late  forcing,  for 
growing  in  pom  or  even  in  laioured  lo.-ftlilie3  ou;aide.  Like  many  other 
kinds  of  fruit  this  variea,  acme  form*  of  ii  beinj  very  much  superior 
to  others,  but  a  reilly  w^il  ripened  Brown  Turkey  Fig  is  ditBcult 
indeed  to  beat.  Day  after  dsy  one  nomas  across  instances  of  Figs  being 
planted  in  light,  rich,  and  loose  borders,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  written 
over  and  over  again  a*  to  Ihe  futility  of  such  a  couDo.  Quite  recently 
I  was  asked  the  reaaop  why  a  house  pl.iniod  aome  four  years  ago  wa* 
unsatisfaolory.  Appirenlly  the  trees  in  the  first  year  lojked  out  at  the 
top  ventilators,  for  there  is  simply  a  mans  of  long  ahjin,  which  stopping 
only  Bcema  to  encourage.  The  true  tact  of  the  milter  was  thit  their  root 
run  was  almost  nnlimited,  and  very  rith.  consequently  F.gj  may  be 
looked  for  in  vain.  Brown  Turkey  ia  ni)  beller  than  others  in  thia 
respect  perhaps,  but  it  certainly  fruit*  with  greater  regularity  thas 
almost  any  other. — H, 
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'  Abelia  UKiFLO&A.—TbUAbelkMonoUtrictlj  be  termed  htrdy 

•3(oept  IB  a  fow  faTonred  localHiei  in  tba  ttmtli  and  vest ;  in  other  parts 
of  the  conntry  it  requirei  the  shelter  of  a  waU,  or  to  be  grown  indoorf. 
It  IS  worth  growing;  in  pots  for  the  conserTatory  or  honte  decoration,  sf , 
althoagh  a  free  growing  pltnt,  it  can  easily  be  kept  in  good  condition  in 
small  pots  with  a  little  feeding.  The  flcwers  are  tormina],  and  are  borne 
io  great  numbers  on  the  young  growths.  The  calyx  is  reddish  in  colour, 
and  osoally  oonsisU  of  three  or  four  Irregularly  shaped  follaceo'is  bncts, 
which  are  inrmounted  by  pinkiih-white  tnbulsr  flowers  about  half  an 
inoh  long ;  the  inside  of  the  tube  is  clothed  with  dense  white  hairs.  The 
leaTes  are  opposite,  ovate  or  oblong  in  shape,  and  of  H  dark,  shininic 
green,  showing  the  flowers  off  to  the  beet  adrantage.  It  flowers  out«ide 
during  August  and  Spptember,  and  if  provided  with  a  position  sheltered 
from  north  and  east  «inda-^wbich,  as  a  rule,  cause  more  damage  to 
tender  plants  than  frost  does-will  be  found  a  welcome  addition  to  the  list 
of  autumn-flowering  plantn.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
commence  to  flower  the  second  year  after  being  rooted.  It  ia  a  native  of 
Chlna.--C. 

, Gkapb   Diamokd  Jubilee.^I    was    pleased   to  see    your 

notice  of  this  new  Grape  on  page  230.  No  black  Grape  has  been 
introduced  in  my  time,  and  I  am  not  a  young  man  now,  that  has 
impressed  me  more  favourably  than  this  one,  and  I  shall  be  much 
mistaken  if  in  a  few  years  it  is  not  the  leading  variety  on  the  exhibition 
boards.  It  po8S«s$ea  one  great  merit,  a  splendid  constitution.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  it  at  Messrs.  D.  k  W.  Bnchanan^s  establishment  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  the  style  and  habit  of  its  growth,  with  its  iree  setting 
qualities  were  juit  what  a  Grape  grower  likes  to  see.  I  have  grown,  I 
think,  every  new  Grape  that  has  come  out  during  the  last  thirty  years 
•nd  sometimes  hare  bfen  very  successful  with  the  most  difficult  of  them. 
I  can  remember  the  great  flouriih  of  trumpets  and  the  first  class  certi- 
fieates  which  accompanied  the  appearance  of  some  new  Grape,  which  now 
we  seldom  tee.  I  never  hear  of  either  a  man  or  a  Vine  that  will  last  long 
without  a  good  ccBstitution.  I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  welcome  a  new 
Grape  that  has  such  a  noble  appearance,  and  which  appears  to  me  from 
what  laaw  of  it.  to  be  a«  sound  and  as  easily  Rr6wn  as  a  namburgh.— 
A.  KiKK,  Norwood  Gardens,  AVoa. 


Peae  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.— This  fine  Pear  is  off»n 

underrated  by  growers  who  hsvo  it  trained  to  hot  wallf,  where  it  comes 
much  too  quickly  to  maturity,  and  never  attains  to  its  proper  flavour. 
1  have  had  it  in  various  positions,  but  in  none  has  it  ever  been  so  good 
as  this  year  from  a  new  lead  grafted  on  an  old  tree  some  three  or  four 
yeors  ago.  In  a  part  of  the  garden  where  a  screen  was  necessary  I 
found  an  old  Pear  tree  that  was  quite  a  useless  varietv,  and  to  make 
It  ot  sofue  use  I  grafted  the  Bon  Chretien  on  it,  and'  it  has  grown 
▼ery  vigorously,  being  now  a  large  lead.  The  fruit  is  ^ety  large,  and 
was  gsthered  the  second  week  in  Auguit,  and  is  now  perfect  for  the 
variety.  Had  it  been  left  on  the  tree  until  ripe,  or  hsd  the  fruit  been 
grown  on  a  wall,  there  would  be  the  hard  core  and  gritty  ill-flatoured 
flesh  ;  but  as  it  is  the  fruit  Is  excellent,  and  thote  who  do  not  fatcy  Ban 
Chretien  should  try  it  in  this  way-in  the  open,  and  on  an  unrestricted 
tree.  The  fcuit  on  walls  should  always  be  lightly  shaded  for  about  a 
fortnight  during  the  hottest  part  of  July,  and  this  gradually  removed  ; 
then  if  the  fruit  is  gathered  before  really  ripe,  the  flavour  will  come  up  in 
a  cool  fruit  room.— S.  E. 

Yo»K  Florists. ^The  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  held 

its  fifth  Show  of  the  season  in  the  Guildhall,  on  the  13th  inst,  and  it  was 
a  very  sucoeuful  one,  there  being  a  splendid  display  and  a  numerous 
attendance.  Admission  was,  as  usual,  free.  This  was  the  Dahlia  Show, 
and  the  chief  interest  centred  upon  the  grand  exhibit-on  presented  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Sons,  Swanley,  Ken«,  more  especially  their  Cactus 
Dahlias.  They  had  a  bank  40  feet  in  length  by  3  feet  in  width,  and 
about  eighty  varieties,  comprised  in  something  like  120  bunches,  were 
shown.  Messrs.  Cannell's  collection  waa  not  for  competition,  and 
the  gold  medal  and  certificates  of  merit  awarded  by  the  Society  were 
well-deserved  recognitions  of  beauty  and  excellence.  The  ditplay  of 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials  waa  imposing.  Messrs.  Haikness  &  Son, 
Bedale  ;  Hutchinson,  Kirbyrooorside  ;  and  Cottam,  Cottingham,  were  the 
leading  exhibitors.  Mr.  Ilntchinscn's  first  prise  Gladioli  were  fine. 
Marigolds  formed  a  large  and  varied  collection.  The  few  cut  Hoses  entered 
were  choice.  Asters  also  were  very  nice.  The  first  and  second  prize- 
winning  hand  bouquets  looked  exceedingly  pretty.  Altogether,  says  a 
Yorkihire  contemporary,  the  Show  was  of  a  superior  character. 
Remembering  the  moisture-absorbing  nature  of  growing  Dahlias,  it  was 
a  little  surprising  to  find  such  a  good  display.  The  exhibitors  totalled 
about  forty,  and  a  sum  of  £30  was  divided  in  priz?f. 


DwABF  Fbekcr  Bean  Maokum  Bo^uic.— I  enclose  a  km 

pods  of  this  excellent  dwarf  Bean,  which  k  now  cropping  freely  here.  As 
our  Coombe  soil  is  shallow  and  light,  wo  tow  in  trencfaca,  and  keep  well 
watered.  Thia  variety  is  a  atroag  grower,  and  most  not,  therefore,  he 
planted  closer  than  a  foot  in  the  rows,  and  a  little  extra  labour  is  well 
rf  paid  in  a  good  crop  of  tiii%  ^eans. — T.  H.  Bolton.  Coombe  End,  [The 
samples  were  splendid,  and  represented  a  good  variety,  in  conjunction 
with  sound  onltural  principles  earefnlly  carried  out] 

RuDBECKiA  Golden  Sunset.— The  perennial  Bndbeckias  are 

well  known  as  useful  hardy  flowers  for  cutting  and  garden  display,  but 
the  annual  Coneflowei's  are  not  so  well  known  or  appreciated.  This 
one,  for  instance,  is  a  very  useful  annual,  bearing  large  chrome  yellow 
and  maroon  blossoms  thai  are  extremely  useful.  The  cone  of  the  flower 
is  covered  with  black  anthers  and  yellow  pollen  at  first,  which  agaioat  the 
bright  rosy  florets  have  a  very  pretty  appearance.  Sown  in  March  and 
transplanted  to  a  warm  border  in  April  or  May  the  p!anta  are  soon  ini 
flower,  and  they  keep  up  a  continuous  succession  for  a  long  time.— R. 

Caoti   as  Gbsenhouse  Plants.— There  appears  to  be  a 

growing,  or  rather  aa  awakening,  taste  for  these  planU,  and  the  fiae 
groups  put  up  by  co?  principal  trade  growers,  especidly  of  Phyllo- 
cacti,  show  nhai  fiia  plants  thoy  are  for  a  display.  Glowing  and 
rich  colours,  beantifnl  pore  white,  and  combinations  of  moat  other  colour*^ 
are  idclnded,  so  no  fault  can  be  found  with  them  on  thia  soore.  Why, 
then,  should  they  have  gone  out  of  fashion  ?  It  is  not  that  they  are 
difficult  to  grow,  for  few  plants  are  easier,  but  I  think  tie  idea  thai 
many  gardeners  had,  that  they  required  starvation  treatment,  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  consequence  of  this  method  was  that 
the  plants  could  not  get  auffioient  nutriment  to  thrive,  hardly  to  live,  and 
so  they  gradually  got  into  bad  odour.  The  Phyllocac  i  are  not  grosi- 
feedtng  plants  by  any  means,  nor  do  they  require  the  assiataoce  of  strong 
manures,  animal  or  chemical,  but  a  sound  loamy  compost,  with  suflicienl 
plant  food  to  get  along  with  is  neceisary.  A  compost  that  will  grow 
good  Zonal  or  Regal  Pelargoniums  will  suit  these  plants  well,  but  they 
do  not  require  so  much  feeding  at  the  finish. — H. 

Vitis  AGNUS  CA8TU8.— The  order  Verbenace a  is  not  rich  in 

hardy  shrubs,  but  fur  all  that  it  contains  several  which  are  well  worth  a 
place  in  the  garden  as  showy  flowering  plsnts,  with  the  additional 
recommendation  of  coming  into  blocm  during  late  summer  and  early 
autumn,  when  flowering  shrubs  are  scarce.  Of  this  numl>er  the  subject  of 
this  note  is  by  no  means  the  least  desirable,  and  in  places  where  it  can 
be  given  a  sunny  position  in  a  corner  bheltered  from  cold  wind*,  or, 
better  still,  a  place  on  a  wall,  it  fully  justifies  its  incluiion  in  a  selection 
of  plants  for  snch  favoured  spots.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Europe,  and 
makes  a  large  spreading  bush  when  allowed  to  grow  naturally.  The 
coraoound  leaves  are  made  up  of  from  five  to  seven  lanceolate  leaflets,  the 
largest  of  which  are  4  inches  long.  The  Bowers  are  borne  in  looie 
terminal  panicles  often  18  inches  long.  They  are  white  in  colour  with 
occasional  tinges  of  lilac,  and  are  arranged  in  dense  whorls  fairly  close 
together  on  the  stem.  It  grows  well  in  light  loam,  and  i«  improved  by 
JUL  annual  pruning  in  spring.  When  grown  on  a  wall  it  is  a  good  plsa 
to  prune  to  spurs  ;  by  this  means  vigorous  growths  are  made  whl^ 
produce  immense  hesds  of  floweri. — Eewite. 

MBTBOmO&OOIOAXi  oBssmvATioars  AT  CRIS'VnOX. 

—Taken  in  the  Royal  Uorticultaral  Society's  Gardena— height  abore 
sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 


1898. 


September. 


S 


Temperature  of  the 
Air. 


At  9  A.M. 


Sunday  ..lo  W.N.W. 
Mouday..ll  N. 
Tuesday  12  N.X.E. 
Wed*8dayl3  K.S.E. 
Thursdays  K.N.E. 
Friday  .15  N.N.W. 
Saturday  16  W.N.W. 


Temperature  of 

tUe  Soil. 

At   0  A.M. 


Means 


The  weather  has  been  dull  and  cloudy,  with  a  lew  showers  and  strong 
wind  from  the  north  and  east. 
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ANTHURIUM  SCHERZERIANUM. 

These  is  a  widetpTMMl  impresiioii  thtt  to  grow  this  splendid  Aroid 
a  yerj  higb  temperatore  ig  neoessary,  bnt  it  is  a  great  mistake.  There  Is 
BO  doabi  that  some  of  the  finest  plants  extant  are  growing  in  a  mnch 
eooler  temperatore  than  is  nsoally  preseribed  for  them,  and  both  this  and 
the  handsome  A.  Andreanom  are  roasted  in  many  oollections  of  store 
plants.  Look,  for  Instanoe^  at  the  way  the  plants  grow  in  some  of  oar 
principal  narseries^  planted  ont  in  quite  cool  corridors  and  similar'plaoes, 
where  the  temperatnre  is  not  up  tQ  store  point  by  any  means. 

I  Imow  a  large  collection  in  the  Midlands  where  plants  (xf  extremely 
rare  and  yery  ralaable  types  are  placed  in  a  large  eonserratory-lilce 
<:tnietttre,  that  is  never  kept  at  any  great  heat  1  saw  them  recently, 
and  there  were  immense  spathes  of  most  beantifol  colonrs,  great  green 
leaTes*  and  roots  pashing  through  inches  of  rough  turfy  oompost— plants 
yards  aoroes,  that  would  delight  eren  the  most  phlegmatic  of  gardener*. 

Bui  there  is  one  thing  I  can  nerer  understand,  and  that  is,  why  our 
raisara  of  new  fbrms,  espeeially  of  A.  Andreanum,  persist  in  giring  us 
miserable  washed-out  tints  of  purple  and  rose.  They  are  of  immense 
size,  but  infinitely  inferior  to  the  poorest  form  of  the  typical  A.  Andre- 
anum  for  beauty.  All  such  ought  to  be  destroyed  when  they  flower,  or 
at  least  kept  only  for  the  decoration  of  large  winter  gardens,  corridors, 
or  similar  structures.  Deep  scarlets  and  crimsons  look  reij  well  against 
the  deep  green  foliage  of  healthy  plants ;  and  pure  white  forms  are 
chaste,  but  we  can  do  without  the  others. — H.  R.  Richards. 


DUBLIN  PARKS. 

Apart  from  the  prirate  parks  that  help  toenliyen  the  darker  squares 
of  Dublin  there  has  arisen  a  newer  movement  to  beautify  our  city,  as 
well  as  to  divert  us  from  the  never  ceasing  worry  of  everyday  life  and  to 
help  to  show  (which  for  a  truer  name  are  termed  the  lower  classes) 
another  aspect  of  life  than  that  which  accrues  from  their  squalid  homes. 
The  converting  oi  crumbling  domiciles  into  grassy  plots  and  pebbled 
wa&s  has  been  the  logical  outcome  of  the  untiring  devotion  of  the  Karl  of 
Meath«  and  iJthough  we  have  not  a  plethora  of  them,  still  an  occasional 
one  brightens  our  city. 

Contiguous  to  St.  Andrew's  Church,  a  spot  rich  in  fSscts  for  antiquarians 
and  archieologists,  and  equally  rich,  unfortunately,  in  the  pover^  of  its 
inhabitants,  Ium  been  recently  transformed  into  a  park.  It  leads  from 
the  main  thoroughfare  down  to  one  of  the  ancient  gates  of  Dublin.  Grass- 
covered  slopes  «nd  a  fair  sprinkling  of  shrubs  planted  therein,  as  well  as 
small  plots  set  apart  as  flower  beds,  all  tend  to  make  it  as  picturesque  as 
is  praotleal  with  the  space  and  limited  means  at  disposal  The  space  is 
enclosed  with  iron  railings,  round  which  Ivy  is  trailed. 

Next  in  order  will  be  Christchurch.  The  church  itself  is  a  noble 
edifice,  renovated— in  ^sct,  rebuilt— by  the  munificence  of  Messrs.  Koe 
and  Sons.  A  large  expanse  of  ground  ooeupies  the  length  of  it,  and  it  is 
traversed  by  several  concrete  and  pebbled  pathways.  The  smooth  lawns 
and  well'mown  grass-covered  slopes  all  point  to  an  enclosed  part,  where 
sund  the  remaining  ruins  of  some  ancient  monastery,  the  only  vestiges 
that  link  us  to  the  receding  past.  Some  welUgrown  trees  and  shrubs  are 
planted  pretty  thickly,  whilst  a  neatly  trimmra  hedge  sets  the  grounds 
oif  to  advantage.  An  isolated  pile  of  bricks,  nearly  covered  with  creepers, 
standing  in  a  lawn  to  m^  eye  looks  well,  and  as  one  takes  a  lingering 
look  Trinity  College  witn  its  magnificent  trees  and  shrubs  can  be  faintly 
outlined. 

Situated 
commercial 

Merrion  Square  Park,  where  many  doughty  contesta  for  horticultural 
honours  have  been  determined  in  connection  with  the  Irish  B.H.6. 
Viewing  it  from  the  standpoint  of  acreage  it  is  by  no  means  extensive. 
Bnt  the  atmosphere  is  heavily  chargra  with  memorable  associations, 
though  the  wane  of  years  has  altered  its  character  from  being  the  scene 
of  political  passion  to  be  a  cool  retreat  for  learning.  It  formeny  belonged 
to  the  Dukes  of  Leinster  of  Carton  fame.  Now  that  it  has  become 
the  seat  of  intellectual  work  it  is  flanked,  or  better,  surrounded  by 
superb  bnildiogs  whose  types  of  architecture  are  diverse.  The  blocks 
include  our  national  museums,  library,  aud  art  gallery,  whilst  the  house 
darkened  by  the  dust  of  time  is  the  home  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society, 
whose  labours  in  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  fields  are  so  widely 
known. 

Ai  present  its  autumnal  appearance  is  pleasing.  Of  the  many  diver- 
sified beds  that  brighten,  or  ratiier  enliven  the  sombre  limestone  surround- 
ings, the  following  deserve  mentioning — a  group  of  Cannas  occupies  a 
semi-circular  bed  and  is  interspened  with  Gladioli,  and  having  India- 
rubber  plants  in  the  centre*  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  Snandragons  form 
a  parterre,  where  thoughts  of  incoming  winter  are  dispeliea,  as  the  plants 
lorm  one  mass  of  colour.  Occasional  blooms  of  Pieoteeg  stand  prominently 
ont  and  add  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  A  star-shaped  bed 
finds  a  place,  and  is  composed  of  single  Begonias.  The  weather  lately 
baa  done  irreparable  harm  to  the  blooms.  The  other  beds  are  variously 
composed  of  **  Geraniums,"  single  Begonias,  Irises,  and  Pansies,  whilst 
Echeverias  do  excellent  service. 

Apart  from  the  beds,  groups  of  trees,  which  are  in  abundance,  include 
specimens  of  Weeping  Hawthorn,  Mock  Orange,  and  Silver-leaf  Hollies, 
edged  with  Ground  Ivy ;  also  Poplars,  Elms,aM  Holly,  with  Nasturtiums, 
Dahlias,  and  Sunflowers,  used  for  border  effect,  increase  the  interest 
The  garden  is  under  the  fostering  care  of  Mr.  Kearney,  who  likewise 
superaitends  the  park  of  Stephen's  Green. — A.  O^Neill. 
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kted  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  yet  beyond  the  busy  hum  of 
sial  activity,  the  undulating  sward  of  Lemster  Lawn  looks  on 


NOTES  ON  ACACIAS. 

I  AM  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  novelty,  but  neither  am  I  blind 
to  the  interest  connected  with  plants  that  are  usefiil,  though  it  may  be 
they  are  chiefly  aeen  among  old-fashioned  people,  who  can  love  the 
beautifiil  because  it  is  beautlfaL  Ton^ards  many  sueh,  getting  discarded 
from  unique  collections,  I  experience  sensations  akin  to  those  which  I 
feel  when  thinking  of  other  diays,  and  of  friends  still  dear  to  me.  though 
seldom  seen.  Aeaoias  may  be  easily  and  qnlckly  grown,  and  thus  mar 
soon  be  made  to  ornament  a  greenhouse,  until  others  of  slower  growth 
can  be  reared  to  fopply  their  place,  when  the  possessor's  taste  becomes 
more  fastidious.  Tne  plants  will  not  suffer  in  winter  in  a  temperatnre  of 
from  35^  to  45%  more  espeeially  if  the  wood  has  been  hardeuM  by  a  fair 
proportion  of  sunshine,  and  a  diminished  supply  of  water,  the  previous 
autumn. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  whole  of  the  hardy  kinds  of  Acacia 
are  fitted  for  a  cool  greenhouse.  Generally  speaking  the  colour  of  the 
fiowers  is  yellow,  and  these  flowers  are  arranged  into  single  globular 
heads,  or  again  along  the  branches  in  the  way  of  a  raoeme,  or  a  evlin- 
drical  spike.  The  great  proportion  of  those  fitted  for  pot  culture  have 
tough,  leather-like  foliage— in  fact,  it  is  not  foliage  at  all,  though 
answering  the  same  purpose,  but  an  enlargement  of  the  petiole  of  the  leaf 
into  what  in  many  oaaes  looks  like  a  leaf— ^md  hence  is  termed  a  phylloid. 
This  is  even  deemed  by  botanists  the  tme  term  for  the  pinnsd  in  the 
beautiful  pinnated  species  of  the  genus.  In  all  the  group  true  leaves  are 
formed  when  raising  them  from  seed,  but  as  growth  progresses  they  drop, 
and  the  phvUoid  takes  their  place. 

A.  armata,  so  called  from  each  phylloid,  or  leaf,  being  armed  with 
spines  at  its  base,  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  useful  of  the  g^oup, 
from  the  intense  rich  green  of  its  foliage,  and  the  gulden  orange  colour  of 
its  flowers,  produced  from  the  base  of  almost  every  leaf,  and  flowering 
freely  when  a  foot  or  18  inches  high,  as  it  oontinues  to  do  when  a  bush  of 
some  10  feet  in  height,  and  5  to  6  foet  in  diameter.  It  oonstltutes  a  good 
sale  plant  in  London  when  about  18  inches  in  height.  It  flowers  generally 
from  January  to  June,  and  yields,  thus,  its  showy  blossoms  at  a  period 
when  flowers  are  most  required.  If  the  young  wood  is  early  ripened  in 
summer,  so  as  to  set  the  flower  buds,  with  or  without  a  slieht  forcing,  it 
will  bloom  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  months.  In  cola  greenhouses, 
constructed  upon  ^e  lean-to  principle,  where  the  covering  of  the  back 
walls  becomes  a  matter  of  importance,  I  can  safely  recommend  this  plant 
as  one  well  fitted  fbr  such  a  situation,  provided  it  is  not  too  closely 
pruned,  but  enough  young  shoots  procured  to  stand  out  a  little  from  the 
tree  ;  these,  if  well  ripened  in  summer,  will  be  masses  of  golden-orange 
in  the  following  spring,  relieved  by  the  dark  foliage  as  a  baekgronnd. 
In  summer  and  winter,  when  not  in  bloom,  few  things  could  be  more 
agreeable  than  the  beautiful  deep  green  of  the  plant. 

Propagation  is  best  done  by  seeds  when  obtainable,  and  before  sowing 
in  a  hotbed  in  spring  they  should  be  steeped  in  water  at  l^O^'  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Next,  by  outtugs  of  the  half-ripened  young  shoots,  at  the 
beginning  of  summer^  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell-glasa,  and  placed 
in  a  cold  pit  for  several  weeks,  merely  shaded  from  the  sun  and  moist 
enough,  then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  little  bottom  heat  until  the 
roots  haf e  freely  protruded,  when  they  will  require  to  be  potted  and 
kept  close  until  rooting ;  shortly  afterwards  nio  out  the  point  of  the 
shoot,  to  prevent  elongation,  and  encourage  growth  of  a  stubby,  bushy 
character.  A  suitable  soil  is  sandy  loam  and  fibrous  peat.  If  likely  to 
grow  too  strong  and  long  give  more  loam — this  will  make  them  more 
robust  and  sturdy. 

The  first  season  from  cuttings  or  seeds  they  will  be  best  under  glaas. 
In  the  second  summer  they  may  stand  until  October,  firom  the  end  of 
May,  in  a  sheltered  place  out  of  doors,  where  they  will  have  the  morn- 
ing  and  evening  kuu,  be  secure  from  worms  getting  into  the  pots,  and 
be  saved  from  deluging  rains  and  very  boisterous  winds.  Watering 
will  generally  be  requirod  in  fair  abundance,  espeeially  when  growing 
and  opening  the  first  flower  bads.  We  cannot  imitate  their  natural 
climate,  but  towards  autumn  we  should  give  no  more  water  than  will 
just  keep  .them  from  flagging.  At  these  two  periods  a  little  liquid 
manure  may  also  be  given.  So  long  as  the  plants  are  young  they  will 
require  repotting  at  least  once  a  year.  When  established,  and  as  large 
as  you  wish  them  to  be,  the  repotting  should  inerely  consist  in  getting 
rid  of  some  of  the  old  roots  and  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  along  with 
them,  and  replacing  with  fr^sh  in  a  similar  sized  pot.  After  such 
operations  give  the  plants  a  shady  place  for  a  time.  The  periods  best 
for  performing  the  operations  are  just  when  fresh  growth  is  proceeding, 
ajfker  flowering  and  pruning,  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  or  early  m 
autumn,  when  the  summer's  growth  is  all  but  flnished.  In  old  plants, 
f  however,  top-dressing  annually,  and  a  little  liquid  manure  at  the  times 
stated,  will  keep  the  plants  healthy  for  years. — GBOWEB. 


Liquid  Air  for  Fruit  SHiPFiNo.^Another  use  for  liquid  air 
is  in  the  preservation  of  fruit  in  the  course  of  transportation.  The 
Fay  Fruit  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  has  made  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Chaa.  £.  Tripler  for  the  use  of  his  process  and  appliances  for  the 
manufacture  of  liquid  air.  The  object  b  to  fit  the  refiigerator  osrs  so 
that  liquid  air  can  be  made  to  reduce  the  temperature  and  do  away  with 
the  more  costly  and  nnsatisfaotory  process  of  icing.  The  Fay  Company, 
says  an  American  oontemporary,  ships  over  2000  cars  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  annually,  aud  they  hope  by  the  new  process  to  save  money, 
time,  and  labour,  and  to  get  their  products  in  the  market  in  better 
condition  than  they  can  by  the  present  method. 


■I 
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Sea»oi>ablb  Note):. 

UbbtSUITREIIUIIB  are,  an  uiual,  monopoliuag  a  oODnderaUe 
unoDDt  of  tlms  Bud  atlention,  and  iril!  for  the  next  two  months 
contiaua  to  elum  daily  aome  little  matter  of  routioe  practised  in 
the  management  of  raluable  ooUections.  Where  there  ii  a  Uree 
Dumber  of  ptanto,  emhtaciug  those  that  fiower  early  as  well  as  mid' 
ReaaoD  and  late  Tsrietiee,  many  of  the  former  will  be  adrancad  in 
bud  opening  and  sbowing  colour.  Tbeee  ought  at  once  to  be 
housed,  a*  to  allow  them  to  remain  outside  after  this  will  be  to 
iitdtiee  damping  ot  the  blooms  later  on. 

The  housing,  too,  uf  the  general  colleotion  must  aim  be  thought 
of,  and  due  preparations  made  for  placing  the  plants  fa  suitable 
positions  in  light,  ^ry  structures,  for  flowering.  Frequently  double 
the  number  of  plants  ara  crowded  into  a  fsiven  space  than  ought  to 
be  the  case,  and  the  result  is  the  [Hvmatnre  loss  ot  a  ta'ge  proportion 
oT  Uie  lower  leaves.  Crowding  plants  which  sro  prodi'clng 
flowers  for  ejihibition  must  impair  ue  finish  of  the  blooms,  and 
those  vbo  are  wise  do  not  attempt  to  place  the  plants  thickly 
t«^ther  at  fitst,  Specitoen  planla  which  require  good  roUage  as 
well  as  flowers  may  soon  be  ruined  by  eroiraing.  Light  on  all 
sid«a  is  imperstiTe  for  them. 

Before  taking  plants  iodoors  remove  dead  or  yellow  lesrea  and 
weeds  from  the  surface  soil  in  the  pots.  The  base  of  the  latter  and 
the  sides,  if  dirty,  ought  to  be  washed.  As  a  precaution  against 
the  foliage  being  attocked  by  mildew  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  syringe 
the  whole  plant  before  housing  with  a  solution  u(  softsoap,  sulphur, 
and  a  little  pstroiemn,  directing  it  sgiinst  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaveB.  Beotley's  mUdew  speoiflo  is  also  an  effective  remedy,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  ready  for  use  and  easy  of  application. 
Uany  Tarleties  are  subject  to  mildew,  and  these  ought,  if  poesible,  to 
he  discarded  from  ooUections  as  being  really  more  traublesome  than 
they  are  worth. 

After  the  plants  have  been  housed  a  week  or  so  it  is  advisable  t« 
take  the  precaution  of  fumigating  the  oollection  with  tobacco  paper, 
using  the  customary  care  when  this  is  bebg  done,  and  having  the 
plants  dry.  Tobaooo  paper  may,  however,  be  ob]ectioaabln  if  the 
plants  are  housed  in  a  structure  near  the  dwelling.  This  objection 
can  happily  be  met  by  adopting  the  ei|ually,  safe,  clean,  and  effective 
method  of  Taporising  with  nicotine. 

The  earwig  may  continue  to  be  troublesome  should  some  of  the 
Insects  find  lodgment  among  the  florets  of  opening  blooms.  They 
must  be  searched  for  and  destroyed.  The  stakes  employed  for  sup- 
porting C  h  T7  sun  them  um  stems  are  often  at  fsult,  especitUly  bamboo 
oanes,  should  these  happen  to  be  cut  off  at  the  ends  between  the 
nodes.  The  top  of  the  stakes  ought  to  be  cut  close  to  a  node,  which 
is  always  solid.  When  the  stem  ia  cut  between  the  nodes  it  is  hollow 
and  olTen  a  safe  harbour  Ibr  a  little  army  of  earwigs,  and  the 
coltivator  wonders  where  they  come  from.  The  hollows  should,  there- 
lore,  be  stuffed  with  putty ;  and  split'osncs,  that  is  cones  with  the 
'spper  part  split,  ought  Id  be  avoided. 

The  feeding  of  Chrysanthemums,  begun  when  the  pots  were  filled 
with  roots  and  continued  judiciously  as  the  bads  developed  may  he 
discontinued  the  first  week  of  housing,  but  resumed  afterwards  until 
the  fiowers  are  well  open.  It  is  not  wise  to  goi^  the  plants  with 
manurial  solutions  of  any  Icind  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  as  Chrys- 
anthemuma  are  gross  feeders,  too  much  stlmuUnt  cannot  be  given.  It 
is  possible  to  give  too  much,  and  to  apply  it  of  a  muddy  character. 
Animal  manures  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  bag,  so  that  the  liquid  is 
clear  rather  than  like  pudding.  Thick  material  clogs  on  the  surface. 
ArtiScial  manures  may  be  dusted  thinly  on  the  surface  soil  and 
watered  in,  rarely  giving  more  than  a  tablespoonful  to  each  8  ot  9-inoh 
pot.  Several  applicstioos  may  be  made  in  this  way  throughout  the 
season,  while  some  may  be  dissolved  in  water  and  appll'd  alternately 
with  uiimal  liquid  manure.  The  great  point  Is  to  use  all  stimulants 
weak.  It  is  fiir  better  to  do  so,  and  to  use  often  rather  than  to  risk 
overdoing  the  feediog.  Do  not  apply  stimulants  when  the  s<»l  is  dry. 
Moisten  with  clear  water  first. 

Watering  should  be  carried  out  in  the  morning.  On  very  bright 
days  the  pUnta  must  be  again  hxiked  over  at  noon,  so  that  no  plant 
is  left  dry  too  long.  It  is  seldom  all  the  plants  require  water  at  one 
time,  henoe  the  need  for  frequent  examinations.  Flowers  well  advanced 
in  davelopmsnt  may  be  shaded  during  the  brightest  sunshine,  the 
dark  nriedea  sapeoially  needing  this  attention. 

Disbudding  ought  to  be  conUnned  after  housing  as  well  as  before. 
Terminal  shoots  [ntidtice  one  main  bad  with  mdnor  buds  olnstered 


roond,  and  the  latter  are  removed.  The  recasoning  bud.  then  devdops 
into  a  good  flower.  This  must  be  practised  for  exhibition  bkxais, 
and  fine  speoimms  are  produced  by  disbudding  when  only  wanted  for 
decoration.  Give  air  constantly,  and  a  little  fire  teat  in  dnil  and  wet 
weather,  just  to  dryupstagnaot  mdsture and  cause  buoyant  m 
of  the  atmosphere. — E.  D.  K. 
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ROCK  AND  WATER  GARDENS. 

Without  seeking  In  any  way  to  decry  formal  gaidaoing,  a  phass 
of  the  art  which,  properly  carried  out.  Is  indispmsable  in  \U  «wa 
place,  one  curaot  but  see  with  pleawure  the  marked  advance*  io  wittt 
is  termed  "uatuial  gardening."  There  is  an  Increuing  dedre  on  the 
part  of  garden  lovers  to  make  their  owu  places  yield  one  or  more 
features  either  unique  or  uncommon.  Perhaps  no  style  of  gardeniof 
gives  more  room  for  the  exercise  of  individual  taste  and  skill  Ihom 
that  which  has  as  its  speciality  the  use  of  rockwork  with  its  natarsl 
adjunct  of  lakes  or  ponds.  Of  late  years  many  admirable  examplts 
of  work  of  this  kind  have  been  crested.  In  the  Journal  of  Jtily  20th 
and  August  24  tb,  excellent  illustiatloos  of  theKardens  at  The  Uplands. 
near  Birmingham,  appeared.  These,  with  that  which  accompanies  Ihii 
article  (fig.  60),  have  led  to  the  belief  that  a  few  practical  notes  en 
the  subject  will  not  be  inappropriate,  and  may  be  of  use  to  acme. 

The  cbsracter  of  the  work  will  depend  much  upon  the  space  at 
command,  with  Its  natural  contoar;  but,  besides  these,  there  is  tbt 
important  questioo  of  expense.  One  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  those  who  can  afford.to  do  so  will  do  well  to  seek  the  advice  of 
tboes  thoroughly  versed  in  such  work  and  eapable  of  carrying  it  out. 
Tliere  baa  beei;  a  marked  advance  in  the  tutedisplayed  by  professional 
builders  of  rock  gardens,  and  in  the  arrangements  for  the  i^wtb  of 
the  plants  with  which  they  are  to  be  furnished.  Snch  firms  as 
Pulhams,  who  carried  out  the  work  at  Uplands,  can  be  trusted  to  do 
it  efGcieotly  and  with  a  dne  regard  to  the  general  effeot  of  the  whole. 
Snch  an  undertaking  as  the   formation  df  rocky  pools,  streams,  snd 


not  bad  previous  experience  of  the  kind.  Fvea  where  an  ample 
supply  of  water  is  at  command,  leakages  lead  to  the  need  lor  so 
much  inflow  that  the  temperature  of  the  pond  is  kept  too  low  lor  the 
free-blooming  of  some  of  the  new  Nyraphnas  now  so  indispensable  ia 
the  water  gsrden.  So,  too,  with  rockwork  of  a  bold  and  effective 
oharocter.  It  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  experienced  «en 
who  have  made  its  construcUoo  their  study. 

Where  circumstances  prevent  employing  eiperiutced  men,  or  the 
use  of  large  masses  of  stone,  it  Is  obvious  that  the  most  must  be  mads 
of  the  material  at  command.  This  Is  not  always  pleasing,  but  the 
writer  has  seen  a  wonderfully  good  little  rockery  composed  of  furnace 
slag  covered  with  cement.  This  was  appropriately  called  tha  "  Poor 
Man's  Itockery." 

In  forming  rock  gardens  of  any  kind  a  great  oonsideratioa  is  a 
sufficient  body  of  soil  for  the  welfare  of  the  pUntA  This  ia  often 
overlooked,  but  it  is  essential  that  a  root-ruD  \»  afforded  for  tb* 
greater  number  of  what  we  term  alpine  plants. 

As  space  is  limited  one  must  pass  to  say  a  little  about  the  eon< 
ItructioD  of  rocky  pools,  which  do  so  much  to  give  variety  and 
beauty  to  a  rock  garden.  Their  foriuation  requires  great  care.  If  tb* 
subsoil  is  not  good  leakage  results,  to  the  snnoyance  of  the  owner. 
Unless  with  a  stiff,  Impervious  subsoil,  the  site  should  be  prepared  by 
adding  well  puddM  clay,  rammed  firmly  so  as  to  prevent  suDsidence. 
The  pond  or  pool  ought  then  to  be  formed  of  good,  thoroughly  mixed 
concrete,  made  in  a  proportion  of  not  more  than  tiiree  parts  of  clean 
gravel  to  one  of  the  best  Portland  cement.  This  must  be  thoroi^hly 
incorporated  and  mads  about  6  inches  thick,  and  covered  with  a  layer 
of  cement  composed  of  sand  and  cemsnt.  Some  use  a  proportion  of 
two  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  but  it  is  safer  to  use  equal  parts. 

When  finished  wash  all  over  with  pure  cement  and  water  applied 
thuikl^  with  a  brush  like  whitewash.      In   forming  the  pools  the 


pool  shown  iu  the  illustration  is  an  example  ofwbat  is  required.     The 
depth  need  not  be  more  than  3  feet  in  any  part 

The  subject  of  planting  is  too  extensive  to  be  dealt  with  in  det«t, 
and  the  plants  to  be  used  largely  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the 
rockwork  and  water.  It  is  obvious  that  snch  a  handsome  pUot  as 
Gunncra  manicsta,  so  fine  by  a  large  lake.  Is  out  of  plsoe  on  lbs 
margin  of  a  small  pond,  and  it  is  equally  apparent  that  some  of  the 
dwarf  Conifera  would  be  unsuitable  fur  smaU  rock  gardens,  although 
not  to  be  absent  from  thoee  of  considerable  dimensions.  For  rock 
gardens  there  is  abundance  of  material.  AuMetlas  are  charming, 
trullng  over   the  brows  of  the    rooks;    HelianUiemums  are  most 
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twautifal,  and  Androncw,  dmvf  CampBiialM,  StxifngN,  Sedum^ 
lUmondiM,  Sftpoutriw,  Hyperloams,  Linuiu,  Aquilegiu,  AlTWumi, 
ninnlu,  ukd  a  host  of  others,  which  will  be  readilf  loiud  in 
nnneiTiDen'a  catalOKDei,  are  avulable.  Shrubs  such  as  the  dwarf 
Rbododaodrons  and  Oleariai  oannot  be  dlapenged  with. 

For  the  waler  ods  eaimot  omit,  eren  id  the  smallest  plaG«^  one  or 
■tore  cf  the  newer  Nymphteas.  They  displaj  themsalTea  to  moat 
■dTant^e  wbera  there  is  room  for  demopniKit,  but  even  a  small  pool, 
too  tittta  to  be  dignified  by  the  oanie  of  pond,"  ought  to  contain 
•■eh  a  Water  Lily  aa  Nymphna  Laydeherl  rosea,  or  the  pretty  little 
H.  irygnuM,  while  such  fine  Water  Lilies  aa  the  Marliacea  typea  oaa 
be  ■nMSMfiJly  HowwBd  in  a  pond  a  few  feet  aorosa. 

The  Tiaw  at  The  Uplaada  gins,  better  than  words  can  oonv^,  a  hint 


SALVIAS. 
1^  Tsry  nama  hriof^  bade  to  many  viiloaa  of  brilliant  beauty, 
for  at  ooa  time  these  showy  plants  ware  largely  grown  in  gardens 
where  to-day  they  are  coaipiououi  by  Ibeir  sbaenco.  How  strange 
that  it  is  so,  for  Salvias  supply  brighily  noloured  flowers  <hi 
long  stems  at  a  season  when  they  are  most  weloome — viz.,  during 
October.  The  many  beautiful  varieties  of  early  flowering  Cbrys- 
BDthemnma  which  have  been  raised  during  recent  yeare  have,  without 
doabt,  oontrlbutad  lantely  to  the  neglect  of  Salviaa,  and  with  only  a 
limitad  amount  of  space  at  ooramand,  gardenen  are  forced  to  nuke 
a  rigid  selection  and  Rrow  lucb  {ilanta  as  Rbra  them  the  beat  return 
in  the  shape  of  sultaUe  flowers,  sull  I  think  thera  ars  many  gudena 
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aa  to  bow  the  [nargios  should  be  planted.  The  Japanese  irises  are  at 
bcoM  either  on  the  moist  margin  or  in  iballow  water,  and  many  other 
speeJea,  sooh  as  I.  aurea  or  I.  sibiric^  ^w  equelly  well.  Spirasas 
ddight  in  the  moisture,  and  the  Kunkm  m  the  photograph  shows  how 
readily  it  lends  itself  to  such  a  ponition.  Primula  rosea  and  P. 
japaDKaarSDevBTseensothnTingaa  close  to  water,  sod  there  are  Reeds 
aud  Rushes  for  those  who  care  (or  such.  Moisture-loving  Lilies,  of 
which  L.  pardalinum,  the  Panther  Lily,  may  be  named,  grow  and 
increaae  by  these  ponds,  and  a  study  of  the  plants,  at  oooimaud  would 
show  that  the  queation  is  not  what  will  grow,  but  how  many  there  is 
room  for.  One  remark  einnot  be  omitted,  and  that  ii  to  plant  in 
bold  gronpe  where  (pace  can  be  spared. 

These  general  oheervatloua  have  only  touched  the  fringe  of  a  gnat 
auhjeot,  wiUi  the  view  to  giving  auggeitlons  and  not  pirtioular 
instractions  in  detail. — S.  Antforr. 


where  a  good  number  of  Salviaa  would  prove  of  great  servioe,  even 
though  fewer  Chrysantbemuma  were  grown  to  make  room  for  them. 
I  yiel'l  to  none  in  niy  grest  admiration  for  Chrysanthemnms  or  all 
descriptions,  but  1  think  their  charms  would  be  tiie  mor«  apprseiated 
if  other  dowering  plants  were  associated  with  then],  for  the  Chrys- 
anthemnm  season  now  extend*  over  many  months,  and  one  does 
sometimes  bear  the  remark,  "  Oh !  nothing  in  flower  but  Chrys- 
antbemuma ;  a  little  variety  would  be  refreshing  I "  Here,  then,  is 
a  sound  reason  for  taking  up  the  culture  of  Salviaa,  eBpeoially  as 
they  supply  flowers  quite  distmct  in  both  form  and  colour  from  Utoee 
of  the  autumn  queen. 

The  'old^  variety,  splendens,  is  still  worth  growing,  as  tall  plants 
are  effective  for  arranglt^  In  prominent  podtlons,  and  the  flowers  wa 
be  cut  >ith  very  long  atema  \at  arran^ng  in  vases.  Splendens 
Braanti  is,  however,  for  ordinary  pgrpoae*  to  be  preferred  to  the  older 
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type,  as  the  plant  beiDg  of  dwarf  habit  of  growth  makes  a  gi>od 
HpeciraeD,  and  the  flowero  are  of  a  wonderfully  bright  scarlet  colour,  a 
colour  so  much  needed  during  the  dull  days  of  autumn.  If  only  one 
variety  can  be  grown,  let  it  be  S.  Bruanti.  Pitcher!  produces  beautiful 
bright  blue  flowers,  a  colour  always  acceptable  and  not  very  plentiful 

'  in  other  floweri' during  October.  The  piant  branches  freely  and  grows 
to  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  a  grand  companion  for  the  scarlet  flowering 
varieties.  Betheli  is  quite  distinct  from  all  other  Salvias.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  rose  colour,  delicately  shaded  with  white, 
grow  in  large  panicles  above  bold  striking  foliage.  It  was,  I  believe, 
rained  by  Mr.  Bethel  when  in  charge  of  Sie  extensive  and  beautiful 
gardens  at  Ashton  Court,  near  Bristol,  and  when  visiting  there  some 
Twelve  years  ago  during  the  autumn,  I  was  greatly  impreswd  with  the 
l>cautiful  groups  ot  this  and  other  varieties  of  Salvias,  which  were 
H lowering  grandly  in  the  conservatory.  Chrysanthemums  there  were 
in  plenty,  but  the  Salvias  seemed  to  strike  one  as  being  an  uncommon 
aad  brilliant  dinplay. 

Rutilans  is  a  neat  growing  variety,  which  produces  freely  long  thin 
>pikes  of  magenta  coloured  flowers.  It  blooms  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  fragrant  foliage  resembles  the  scent  of  the  Pine  Apple. 
Leucantha  bears  woolly  looking  leaves,  and  the  flowers  arc  a  peculiar 

,  iiiixiure  of  rosy  mauve  and  white.  Coccinea  grandiflora  is  a  dwarf 
branching  variety,  bearing  deep  reddish  salmon  flowers.    Gesnernflora 

•  is  an  old  and  well-known  sort,  which  makes  a  brilliant  display  of 
i^carlet  during  the  spring  months,  and  in  well>grown  plants  the  large 
deep  green  leaves  show  up  the  flowers  to  advantage.  Those  wbo  have 
a  large  old-fashioned  conservatory  to  keep  gay  should  grow  this 
extensively,  as  it  succeeds  well  in  a  house  in  .which  the  light  is  not 
intense.  In  modern  structures  the  leaves  sometimes  turn  brown, 
es^Mfcially  if  the  atmosphere  is  not  kept  moist. 

Cuttings  of  all  the  above  varieties  should  be  inserted  in  March  or 
April;  they  root  freely  enough  in  quite  a  cool  house  if  kept  in 
a  close  frame  or  hand-light.  During  the  early  stages  of  growth  a  soil 
mixture  of  two  parts  loam  and  one  of  leaf  soil  with  sand  added  suits 
them  admirably.  For  the  final  potting  use  four  parts  loam,  one  of 
horse  manure,  prepared  as  for  a  Mushroom  bed,  one  of  leaf  soil,  and  a 
48-f)Otful  of  soot  to  each  barrowload.  Pot  firmly  and  place  in  a 
hhady  position  in  the  open  air  for  a  time,  and  syringe  freely.  When 
established  arrange  in  a  sunny  position  sheltered  from  cutting  winds, 
as  the  plants  frequently  became  stunted  through  being  plac^  in  an 
unfavourable  position.  Through  the  summer,  when  the  weather  is 
l)right,  syringe  thorouglily  during  the  afternoons  or  evenings  to 
promote  healthy  growth  and  keep  red  spider  at  "bay.  Frequent 
applications  of  weak  soot  water  are  of  immense  benefit  to  the  plants; 
they  seem  to  revel  in  such  stimulating  food  quite  as  much  as  Chrys- 
anthemums do.  An  occasional  top-dressing  of  chemical  manure 
Mhould  also  be  given. 

In  some  gardens  Silvias  are  disappointing,  and  fail  to  grow 
satisfactorily,  but  the  cause  lies  in  their  neglect.  They  do  not  get 
enough  feedine  and  regular  attention  in  watering,  and  I  make  bold  to 

assert  that  if  anyone  will  grow  a  good  collection  of  Salvias,  and  bestow 

as  much  care  on  them  as  on  a  similar  number  of  Chrysanthemums, 
the  former  will  prove  quite  as  attractive  and  useful  as  the  latter. — H.  D. 


EXHIBITING  GRAPES— A  DISQUALIFICATION., 

I  HAVE  been  away  from  home,  and  have  Lot  therefore  had  an  earlier 
opportunity  to  reply  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  complaias  (page  208)  about  the 
judging  at  Malvern  Show.  I  am  surprised  at  the  miastatements,  and  wish 
to  endorse  all  Mr.  Mullias,  my  00- judge,  has  written. 

W'^e  did  not  give  Mr.  Jones  first  prize  and  then  disqualify  him,  and  our 
attention  was  not  called  to  the  error  made  by  yonr  oorretpondent  by  the 
iifficials  present,  but  we  noticed  it  ounelvet,  and  after  again  reading 
I  tie  wording  in  the  schedule  we  consulted  the  officials  present,  whose 
interpretation  coincided  with  our  own,  that  six  diitinct  kinds  were 
required.  I  therefore  maintain  that  our  decision  was  striotly  correct. 
Judges  are  bound  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  society  for  whom 
they  are  offieiating 

In  this  case  we  fonnd  two  exhibitors  only.  We  avoided  writing  the 
objectional  word,  disqualified,  on  Mr.  Jones'  card^  but  instead  wrote,  **  only 
five  distinct  kinds  of  fruit."  If  we  wounded  Mr.  Jones'  feelings  we 
brought  him  the  best  physician  we  could  to  heal  them,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  officials  present,  and  awarded  a  special  prize,  in  value 
above  the  second  prize  and  only  ten  shillings  under  the  fir«t  prize,  so  that 
I  think  Mr.  Jones  has  little  of  which  to  complain.  Had  Mr.  Jones'  table 
been  deserving  of  first  prize,  and  had  we  awarded  it  to  him,  the  other 
^•xhibitor  coofi  have  entered  a  protest  on  the  grounds  that  onr  decision 
Has  i.ot  according  to  the  wording  of  the  schedule. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  in  onr  gardening  periodicals  during  the 
hiflt  twenty-five  years  for  the  guidance  of  exhibitors,  judges,  and  officials 
relative  to  the  differenoe  between  kmds  and  varieties,  I  am  surprised  that 
anyone  shonld  Dsll  into  error  or  expect  judges  to  deviate  from  the  precise 
wording  of  the  schedule.  All  similar  trouble  would  be  avoided  if,  like 
Shrewsbury,  other  societies  would  definitely  sute  that  **  black  and  white 
•iirapes  will  be  allowed  as  distinct*"— Jno.  Lambebt,  PqwU  Ca$tU, 


WORK  AMONG  PEACH  TREES. 


Thb  successful  Peach  grower  re(iuires  to  be  a  man  of  many  parts, 
a  man  of  resource  and  ingenuity,  dealing  out  to  each  tree  under  his 
charge  the  special  treatment  needed.  In  the  case  of  large  healthy 
trees,  which  have  been  bearing  for  years,  very  little  trouble  is,  as  a 
rule,  given  if  the  culture  throughout  Ae  year  is  good,  for  by  keeping 
the  foliage  clean,  top-dressing  in  winter,  and  feeding  liberally  during 
the  growing  season,  active  roots  arc  secured  near  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  the  trees  bear  good  crops  annually  with  unfailing  regularity 
—i.e.,  when  grown  under  glass.  Trees,  however,  like  human 
individuals,  seem  to  differ  in  their  capacity  to  do  good  work  and  keep 
in  robu*«t  health,  and  it  is  certainly  a  liitle  puzzling  sometimes  to  find 
Peach  trees,  treated  in  every  respect  the  same  as  tbose  adjoming,  in  a 
short  time  showing  signs  of  ill-health  and  feebleness.  The  present  is 
an  excellent  time  to  attempt  to  put  mattera  right  by  giving  the  needed 
attention  at  the  loots.  Early  Peach  houses  at  this  season  are  generally 
free  from  plants,  and  if  the  borders  can  be  renovated  before  the  leaves 
fall,  young  roots  work  quickly  into  the  new  soil,  and  the  trees  show 
signs  of  improvement  earlier  than  when  the  renovation  is  performed 
at  a  later  date. 

A  trench  2  feet  in  width  should  be  taken  out  along  the  border  at 
the  farthest  point  from  the  tree  stems.  lieinove  the  soil  down 
to  the  drainage,  rearrange  this,  and  if  a  fair  number  of  roots  is  found 
cut  them  off  at  the  edge  of  the  trench,  and  fill  in  with  fresli  soil.  If 
only  few  roots  are  found,  another  section  of  the  border  should  be 
removed,  this  time  preserving  the  roots  carefully,  notching  the  strong 
ones,  and  spreading  them  out  carefully  in  the  fresh  soil,  taking  care 
to  bring  a  good  portion  of  them  as  near  to  the  surface  as  practicable. 
Over  the  remaining  surface  of  the  border  the  soil  should  be  removed 
to  a  depth  of  from  3  to  9  inchej^^  this  being  regulated  by  the  number 
of  roots  found. 

Cut  away  the  ends  of  the  strong  roots,  notch  them  when  they  are 
«lestitut6  of  fibres,  lay  them  in  fresh  soil,  and  also  sprmd  a  thin  layer 
all  over  the  border.  Make  no  attempt,  however,  to  bring  the  surface 
of  the  border  up  to  its  former  level,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cover 
the  roots  nith  2  inches  of  soil — thick  top-dressings  often  do  more 
harm  than  good.  A  good  compost  to  use  for  the  above  purpose  is  one 
formed  ot  five  parts  loam,  one  of  fresh  horse  manure^  a  tenth  of  bone- 
meal,  and  an  equal  (juantity  of  wood  ashes.  This  partial  renovation 
of  Peach  borders  oiten  insures  greatly  improved  results,  and  is  ftir 
safer  than  taking  more  radical  measures.  While  the  work  is  belnz 
done,  and  for  a  couple  of  weeks  after,  the  trees  should  be  shaded. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  consideration  of  young  trees  which  have 
produced  very  strong  wood,  and  need  a  check  to  insure  fruitfulne>s. 
In  such  instances  take  out  a  trench  trom  2  to  4  feet  from  the  bole  ot 
the  tree,  cut  off  all  roots  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  trench,  and  fill  in 
with  good  turfy  loam,  to  which  a  tenth  of  lime  rubble  has  been  added. 
Tread  the  soil  very  firmly  as  each  layer  is  filled  in. 

Many  trees  in  the  open  nir,  as  well  as  those  under  glass,  need  such 
attention  some  time  during  the  autumo,  and  in  nearly  all  instances  it 
is  better  to  do  .the  work  before,  rather  than  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  In  successful  Peach  growing  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  play 
an  important  part,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  secure  these  than 
by  following  the  sound  though  ancient  doctrine  which  says,  "  keep 
pulling  the  roots  about.*' — Practice.  ' 


SHOWS. 

ROYAL  CALEDONUX  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETV. 

Septembeb  13th  and  Hth, 

Though  the  entries  for  the  above  show  were  in  number  slight! v 
under  those  of  last  year,  the  resnlu  as  seen  in  the  Waverley  Market 
when  stagmg  was  completed  and  everything  in  shipshape  order,  proved 
the  exhibition  to  be  one  of  the  finest  ever  held  by  the  Society.  Grapet, 
always  a  grand  feature,  were  surpassingly  fine.  Hardy  frnits,  and  more 
particularly  Apples,  were  exhibited  in  enormous  quantities.  A  fair 
estimate  of  the  number  of  dishes  staged  would  be  at  least  500,  the  early 
vkrieties  in  particular  being  characterised  by  good  size  and  clean  growth. 

Of  out  flowers  there  was  perhaps  the  finest  display  ever  seen  in 
Edinbnrgb  at  this  season,  all  the  popular  kinds  being  largely  represented 
and  generally  good  in  quaUty,  and  certainly  of  parer  and  brighter 
colouration  than  usually  seen  in  Scotland.  The  quantity  of  Dahlias 
alone  shown  was  marvellous,  while  herbaceous  plants.  Gladioli,  Ro»<  ^. 
Pentstemons,  and  Sweet  Peas,  not  to  mention  others,  were  in  each  csm 
exhibited  profusely.  Vegetables  have  been  surpassed,  nevertheless  they 
formed  an  exceltont  contribution,  and  pot  planU  were  up  to  the  utuil 
standard  for  these. 

To  the  enterprise  of  nurserymen  the  suocess  of  the  Exhibition  as  a  , 
whole  was  largely,  very  largely,  due.  and  to  say  that  as  a  body  they 
merited  the  highest  praise  for  the  generally  hixh-dass  and  up-to-date 
eharacter  of  their  several  exhibits  is  the  very  weakest  expression  that  can 
be  employed  regarding  them. 

Fruit. 

In  speei^inff  the  chief  ftxhibits  we  shall  follow  tho  sohednle  and  begin 
with  the  frnlt  ohsses,  of  which  the  deeorated  table  of  dessert  fruit  heads 
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i^e  litf.  This  cIms  was  to  oomprite  sizteeD  duhet  of  froit,  the  deeort* 
tTOn  to  be  oonfined  to  cut  flowers  and  foliage  only.  Mr.  Baraet,  Eaton 
Hall,  Chester,  was  the  sole  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prise. 
Tho  flowers  were  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  small  glasses,  and  three  larger 
vases  in  which  Odontoglossnm  AlezandrsQ  «nd  Oncldinm  incnrroD  were 
lightly  arranged  with  Croton  lesTos  and  Ferns.  Mrs.  Hutt,  Appley 
Towers,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Madresficld  Coort  were  the  Graphs 
staged*  and  among  other  dishes  were  extra  fine  PStmiston  DMch^ss 
Fears,  Golden  Eagle  and  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches,  Cox's  Orange  and 
Gascoigne*s  Seedling  Apples. 

The  cdlectton  of  ten  dishes  of  froit  hroaght  out  a  good  competition, 
the  first  prize  being  secnred  by  Mr.  D.  Morray,  Cnlzesn  Castle,  Maybole, 
with  fair  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Bon  Chretien  JPesrs, 
Lady  Sodeley  Apples,  good  Melons,  Pineapple,  fine  Sea  Eagle  Peaches, 
Pigs,  Plnms,  and  Nectarines.  Mr.  Smith,  Ozenford  Castle,  Dalkeith, 
was  second,  and  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  Carberry  Tower,  Musselburgh,  ibird.  For 
a  collection  of  twelve  sorts  of  hardy  fruits,  Mr.  Day,  Gallowa];  House, 
Garilestown,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Williamson,  Tarrir,  second.  For  a  like 
number  of  dbhes  of  orchard  honse  fruit  Mr.  Beisant,  Castle  Huotley, 
I^ngforgan,  was  awarded  the  first  prise,  Apples  and  Peaches  in 
partienlar  being  fine,  and  Mr.  R.  Cairns,  Balrnddery,  Dundee,  second. 

Great  exoitemeilt  prevailed  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  over  the 
class  for  six  bunches  Grapes  in  at  least  three  varieties.  There  was  a 
large  competition,  bot  interest  centred  on  two  stands,  the  one  from  Mr. 
I«nnt,  Keir  House,  Stirling,  the  other  from  Messrs.  D.  k  W.  Buchanan, 
Forth  Vineyard,  Eippen,  and  both  so  remarkable  that  it  was  apparent 
that  the  struggle  for  supremacy  was  to  be  a  close  one.  It  was  a  fair  stand 
up  fight,  both  of  the  competitors  pitting  their  best  buoohes  against  each 
other;  and  though  the  Jndgea,  Mr.  David  Thomson  and  Mr.  Boyd,  Cal- 
lender  Park,  Falkirk,  decided  the  Keir  Grapes  to  be  the  more  worthy, 
and  Mr.  Loot  emerged  the  victor,  seldom  has  there  been  a  fight  in  which 
the  combatants  were  so  evenly  matched.  The  prize  lot  was  characterised 
by  evenness  alike  in  bunch  and  l>er.  y  and  by  high  finish,  though  Mr. 
Lout  conceded  a  ie^s  high  finish  to  the  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria than  the  Shrewsbury  ones.  Mra  Pince,  of  which  two  bunches 
were  stsged,  was  also  exceedingly  fine,  the  six  being  completed  wiih  an 
example  of  Alnwick  Seedling.  The  Ktppen  examples  of  Muscst  of 
Alexandria  were  inferior  to  the  others.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
here  were  three  clusters  of  Alicante,  of  which  one  weighed  6{  lbs.,  and 
another  7}  lb*.,  their  one  fault  being  too  closely  orushed  berries.  The 
largest  of  the  Keir  Muscats,  it  may  be  said  weighed  quite  6  lbs. 

For  four  buncbet,  distinct  varietieii,  the  same  exhibitors  occupied  like 
positions  as  above  in  the  prize  list,  the  Grapes  in  both  instanoes  l)eing  a 
little  less  good,  clearly  indicating  that  in  the  former  class  it  was  a  esse  of 
Greek  meeting  Greek.  Mr.  Beisan%  Castle  Huntly,  Loogforgan,  in  both 
classes  secured  the  third  ticket.  In  the  classes  for  two  bunches  and  for 
one  bunch  Muscst  of  Alexandria  Mr.Lnnt  in  spite  of  eitra  fine  examples 
pitted  againf  t  his,  wan  again  successful.  In  the  former  class  Mr.  Kidd, 
Carberry  Tower,  Musselburgh,  was  second  with  esceptionally  fine  bunches, 
large  in  berry  and  of  hixh  finish  ;  and  in  the  latter  Mr.  Green,  Grickle, 
Yorks.  For  two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  McKenaoher,  Denny,  was 
first ;  and  Messrs.  Buchanan  senurrd  the  leading  awards  for  Alicante 
and  Alnwick  Seedl  ng.  Mr.  Bt  i4snt  had  the  tinrat  Groa  Colman,  and 
Mr.  Anderson,  Peebles,  the  finest  Lady  Downe's.  The  Grapes  as  a  whole 
were  remarkable  for  high  quality. 

The  best  Queen  Pine  Apple  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Morrison,  Archer- 
flMd,  Drem  ;  Mr.  Ovenr,  Foulden,  Berwick,  securing  first  for  both  grren 
and  scarlet- fleshed  Melons.  Tne  best  Figs  came  from  Mr.  J.  Bilton, 
Femie  Castle,  Collessic  ;  while  splendid  examples  of  Sea  Eagle  Peaphes 
from  Mr.  D.  S.  Melville.  Lochgilphead,  secuted  the  first  prize  in  a  large 
olass.    Mr.  Lnnt  bed  the  finest  Nectarines. 

As  already  indicated  Apples  formed  quite  a  feature  of  the  Show.  In 
the  open  class  for  twelve  dishes,  Mr.  Barner,  Eaton  Hall,  was  first  mith 
large  and  finely  finished  fruits  ;  Mr.  Whitliog,  Greden  Hill,  Hereford, 
second.  In  the  corresponding  class  confinsd  to  Scotland,  Mr.  Carnegie, 
Prestwick,  Ayr,  was  first,  Mr.  Day  second,  end  Mr.  Murray  third.  Prises 
were  offered  for  single  dishes  of  between  forty  and  fifty  of  the  more 
popular  varieties  of  Apples,  a*  d  among  these  were  many  examples  of 
high  class  culture,  exhibitors  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
forwarding  fruit. 

Pears  were  less  in  eiidence  than  Apples,  Mr.  A.  Ireland,  Hilden- 
borough  Kent,  being  the  only  exhibitor  for  a  collection  of  twelve  sorts, 
but  for  a  collection  of  six  varieties  grown  in  Scotland  there  was  a  good 
oompetion,  Mr.  Peterson,  Salu  n  Hall,  Haddington,  securing  first  prise. 
Some  good  fruits  were  shown  in  single  dish  classes,  notable  among  which 
were  Eister  BeurrS  ond  Glou  Mor^eau  from  Eaton  Hall,  and  Pitmaston 
Dnchess  and  Souvenir  du  Congr^s.  Plums  have  generally  been  a  poor 
crop  in  Scotland,  but  at  the  Show  there  was  a  good  representation  of  fine 
fruit,  Mr.  William^n,  Tsrvit,  and  Mr.  Diy  being  first  for  respectively 
coUectioni  of  dessert  and  culinary  sorts. 

PLANT8  AND  FLOWBRS. 

These  were  good  for  the  time  of  year,  Mr  Wood,  Oiwald  Road, 
Edinburgh,  having  the  best  table  of  plants  ;  and  Mr.  James  M'Cartney, 
Liberton,  the  best  four  stove  and  greenhouiie  plants  in  flower.  Mr.  Lunl 
for  six  foliage  plants  secured  firtt  place,  staging  a  finely  coloured  Croton, 
Dracaena  Doucetti,  Anthurium  crystalliuum,  Campylobotrys  refulgens, 
Dracaena  Toongi,  and  Heliconia  illuslris  rubricsulia.  Mr.  Mclntyre, 
The  Glen,  Innerloiihen,  was  second.  Mr.  Luntalsoocenpied  alike  position 
ior  Palms,  for  four  Adiantums.  and  for  two  Crotons.  In  the  three  Orchid 
classes  Mr.  Sharp,  Freelands.  Perth,  took  all  the  firsts— viz.,  for  four  and 
one  Orchid,  and  for  three  Cypripediums.     Among  other  plants  shown 


Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  and  Encharis  were  particularly 
well  done.  In  the  classes  devoted  to  nurserymen,  Mr.  Joan  Downie,. 
Princes  Street,  wss  the  sole  exhibitor,  exoepi  for  Conifers,  for  which 
Messrs.  J.  Diokson  dc  Sons,  Edinburgh,  were  first. 

As  already  indicated,  cut  flowers  stood  out  prominently  in  the  exhibl* 
tion  as  being  extra  fine  ;  and  in  this  section  the  classes  set  apart  for 
nurserymen  were  naturally  the  more  oonspionous.  The  chief  prises  were 
offered  for  a  table  of  bunches  of  cut  fiowers,  in  the  judging  of  whieh  oon^ 
sideration  was  to  be  given  to  the  arrangement  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons». 
Bedale,  Torks  ;  Mesars.  Cocker  9l  Sons.  Aberdeen ;  and  Messrs.  Kerr 
Brothers,  Dumfries,  comprised  the  competitors,  who  in  each  case  set  up 
grand  and  effective  groups  arranged  on  a  sharp  slopes  the  lower  front  of 
which  rested  on  the  edges  of  the  table,  and  the  highest  points  at  the  back, 
reaching  to  the  gallery  above.  Limitations  as  to  species,  varieties,  and 
numbers  were  elearly  defined,  and  the  Judges  placed  the  priaewinners  in 
the  order  named  above.  In  Messrs.  Hatkness  dc  Sons*  group  the  flowers 
if  anything,  were  clearer  and  purer  in  colouring  than  in  the  others,  and 
the  staging  was  more  effective. 

Phloxes,  Gladioli,  Montbretias,  Asters,  Liiioms,  Helianthtts.  and  other 
popular  flowers  were,  in  all  cases,  well  shown.  For  thirty  spikes  of 
Gladioli  Mr.  G.  Mair,  Prestwick,  secured  first  prise  with  large  even 
spikes  ;  Mr.  Campbell,  Gonrock,  second  ;  and  Messrs.  Harkness  third. 
Mr.  Forbes,  Hawick,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  High  Blantyre,  staged  well  in 
the  olass  for  eleven  spikes  Hollyhock,  the  former  first,  the  latter  second. 
For  single  Dahlias,  Mr.  John  Downie  waa  firat  \  for  eighteen  Cactus,  Ms. 
Smelli^,  Bushy  ;  Mr.  Campbell  being  first  for  twelve  Fancies.  Messrs. 
D.  k  W.  Croil,  Dundee,  and  Mr.  Smith,  Stranraer,  were  the  chief  exhibitor* 
for  Roses,  which,  us  both  the  HP.  and  Tea  aections  were  well  shown. 
For  twelve  Carnations  Mr.  Campbell,  High  Blantyre,  was  first,  and  for 
twelve  Piootees  Mr.  Forbes,  Hawick,  in  each  case  with  large  and  fine 
examples. 

In  the  classes  open  to  gardeners,  the  twelve  bunches  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers  brought  out  a  large  competition,  Mr.  Bryden,  Inner- 
leithen, securing  first  prise  with  a  grand  collection  well  set  up ;  Mr.  J. 
Richardson,  in  uie  class  for  six  bunches,  securing  first  place  wiih  a  very 
nice  selection.  The  best  twelve  spikes  Gladioli,  also  the  best  six,  were 
staged  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  Prestwick,  in  both  instances  with  fine  examples. 
Roses  were  extra  fine,  and  the  competition  keen,  Mr.  W.  Melville 
gaining  first  place  for  twelve  with  large,  iresh,  and  well  coloured  blooms. 
Mr.  Hood,  Hslensburgb,  in  the  corresponding  class  for  twelve  Teas, 
secured  a  like  award.  Grace  Darling,  in  this  stand,  caused  much  heart 
burning,  but  a  protest  lodged  to  have  it  disqualified  was«  we  believe^ 
disallowed.  It  might  be  well,  however,  that  the  Council  should  guard 
against  further  trouble  in  the  matter  of  hybrid  varieties. 

Sweet  Peas  made  a  large  and  wonderful  »how,  the  first  prise  eventu- 
ally being  secured  by  Mr.  Angus,  Norwood  Hall,  Aberdeen,  for  twelve 
bunches  of  the  newer  snd  best  varieties  most  tastefully  arranged  without 
foliage  oi  any  kind.  Mr.  Oliver,  Eslington  Park,  Northumberland,  waa 
a  close  second.  Dahlias  in  the  several  sections  were  largely  and  well 
shown,  Mr.  Veitch,  Carlisle,  being  most  successful.  In  this  section  »ome 
nice  bouquets  were  also  shown.  The  hand  bouquets  from  Mr.  W.  Parlane 
and  Mr.  Mathieson,  Contorphine,  and  the  shower  bouquet  from  the  first 
named  being  in  perticular  most  tastefully  arranged.  Good  prises  were 
offered  for  dinner  table  decorations  open  t6  ladiea  only,  but  only  two 
competitors  entered,  and  in  neither  case  was  the  result  striking. 

Vegetables. 
Vegetables,  though  largely  represented,  were  slightly  below  the 
average.  The  best  collection  of  twelve  vsrieties  was  staged  by  Mr.  J. 
Dymock,  Stoke  Bruem  Pari<,  Towcester,  in  which  Leeks  and  Celery  were 
somewhat  below  the  mark,  but  Onions,  Parsnips,  Beet,  and  Tomatoes 
were  fine.  A  section  was  set  apart  for  amateurs,  in  which  prises  were 
offered  for  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  in  each  instance  the  results 
were  satisfactory. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

It  remains  now  to  notice  the  wonderful  display  oontributed  by  trade 
growers  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Sootland,  and  without  which  the 
Eahibition  as  a  whole  would  have  been  wanting  of  one  of  its  chief  glories. 
The  growing  sheets  of  sprawling  charaoiers  warn  one  that  brevity  muat 
rnle.  But  how  osn  one  pass  over  the  grand  Cehnias  and  the  fruiting 
St.  Joseph  Strawberries  from  Messrs.  Clibran  k,  Sons,  Altrincham^ 
Eokford's  Sweet  Peas,  Forbes'  Pentstemona  and  Phloxes,  the  distiaot 
strain  of  the  former  shown  by  Mr.  Irvme,  Jedburgh  ;  the  group  of  Oiohida 
from  Low  k  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park  ;  and  the  neat  group  of  decorative  plants 
ftom  Jones  of  Lewisbam  ! 

Then  there  were  herbaceous  cut  flowers  with  Carnations  and  Dahlias 
thrown  in  from  Mr.  Cuihbertscn  and  Mr.  Lister,  both  of  Rothesay  i  a 
wonderful  table  of  high-cUss  Dahlias  from  the  Home  of  Flowers,  over 
which  the  genial  Cannell  presides  ;  and  along  with  these  Cannes  in  bloom, 
the  like  of  which  had  cot  previously  t>ecn  seen  so  far  north.  Perfumed 
Lilies  of  the  longifiorum  section  snd  speciosum  from  Wallace  k  Co., 
Colchester ;  a  wonderful  group  of  Ivies  from  J.  Russell,  Richmond, 
Surrey  ;  a  table  of  varioua  garden  products  from  Messrs.  Dioksons  k  Co.,. 
Liberton ;  another  table  delightfully  arranged  with  autumn  Lilies  and 
foliage  plants  from  Messrs.  Methveu  k  Sons,  Warriston,  Edinburgh  ; 
wonderfully  eifective  groups  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  from  Mr. 
Downie,  and  from  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  k  Sons,  Pinkhill,  Edinburgh,  the 
latter  firm  contribnt^g  also  a  group  of  Conifers  and  of  cut  flowers,  we«'e 
all  of  great  beauty. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  k  Co.  sent  from  Tottenham  a  very  large  collection  of 
cut  blooms  of  single  and  double  Begonias,  and  from  Messrs.  Debbie  &  Co., 
Rothesar  came  t  ^ckU^/^tipii  c  ^  D«hl!«e  q!  m  sceyons,  the  securing  of 
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#hleh  mmit  htTe  ezerci9«d  Mr.  Jones  not  a  litoU  wandaring  over  the 
Dahlia  field  to  get  to|rether.  The  arrang;eineiit  was  surpassingly  fine, 
and  immensely  pleased  (be  pablic,  the  neat  star-shaped  single  Tarieties 
being  greatly  aamired. 

Flobal  and  FfiiTiT  Committees. 
.  In  connection  with  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society's  antumn  exhibition 
the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  instituted  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees 
were  held  on  the  13tb  in  a  little  dark  office  near  the  exhibition.  >The 
nndemoted  plants  were  recommended  for  certifioates«  A  broad-leared 
f^reen  Draoena  with  white  markings,  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Angus, 
Norwood  Hall,  Aberdeen.  The  plant  is  very  strong-growing,  robust,  and 
•ffeetive,  and  was  named  The  Sirdar.  From  Messrs.  Cnnninghame  and 
Fraser,  Comely  Bsnk«  Edinburgh,  a  bright  golden  marked  sport  from 
Ilex  maderieusis,  to  which  the  varietal  name  of  Fraseri  has  been  affixed. 
A  new  yellow  Pompon  Chrysanthemum  named  Craig  Millar  from  Messrs^ 
Dickson  i&  Co.,  Liberton,  and  a  yellow  self  Carnation  named  Mrs. 
Whitehead,  from  Mr.  Whitehead,  Selkirk. 

The  Fruit  Committee  recommended  cultural  certificates  to  Mr.  Cairns, 
Balruddery,  Dundee,  for  a  dish  of  Apple  Emperor  Alexander,  and  for  a 
dish  of  Fear  Pltmaston  Duchess. 

DERBY.— Septbmbeb  13th. 

This  is  held  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Show,  and  few,  if 
any,  of  the  many  sections  into  which  the  Show  is  diyided  attracted  more 
general  interest  than  did  the  horticultural  department,  which  really  seems 
to  grow  more  attractiYe  every  year.  The  Committee  found  it  advisable 
this  year  to  transfer  the  whole  of  this  section  from  its  old  site  near  the 
IVee  Baths  to  a  new  one  in  the  field  adjoining  the  Meadow  Road.  One 
great  advantage  resulting  from  the  change  was  that  the  crush  in  the 
tents  was  considerably  lessened,  and  having  more  room  at  disposal 
the  Committee  was  able  to  make  more  convenient  arrangements  than 
have  existed  in  former  years.  Not  only  was  the  locality  of  the  Exhibition 
different,  but  a  chauge  bad  also  taken  place  in  the  management,  Mr.  W. 
Bacon,  who  has  for  the  past  thirty-five  years  filled  the  position,  of 
Becietary,  having  resigned,  and  turned  over  his  duties  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Steele. 
The  latter  was  assisted  this  year  by  a  capable  Committee.  The  Show  was 
held,  as  in  former  years,  in  three  large  marquees,  and  the  planter  flowers, 
and  fruit  of  which  it  consisted  were,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  in 
qualitjT,  vastly  superior  to  any  yet  staged  at  Derby.  That  the  duties 
devolving  upon  those  gentlemen  who  undertook  to  make  the  awards  were 
•no  sinecure  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  classes  numbered  over 
180,  and  that  in  many  of  them  entries  were  very  numerous  indeed.  The 
judging  was,  however,  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody. 

The  principal  feature  consisted,  of  course,  of  the  collections  of  exotic 
plants,  each  covering  an  area  of  200  square  feet,  which  w«re  staged  m  a 
huge  circular  marquee.  The  groups  were  arrauged  round  a  centrepiece 
of  Palms,  each  forming  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  the  competition  for 
the  first  prize,  which  was  the  substantial  one  of  £20,  was  very  keen 
indeed.  Eventually,  the  adjudicators  decided  in  favour  of  the  collection 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Ward,  gardener  to  T.  H.  Cakes,  Esq.,  whose  display  was 
beautiful.  It  consisted  of  tall  and  graceful  Palms,  surrounded  by  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  Crotons,  the  crimson  glory  of  some  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  sober  colouring  of  others,  and  lending  to  the  collection 
an  air  of  brightness,  without  which  it  would  haTC  been  dull.  To  this 
end  also  were  introduced  with  charming  effect  Liliums,  Abutilons, 
Orchids,  Grasses,  Dracssnas,  and  Colens.  The  collection  to  which  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  was  that  of  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Huddersfield,  and  in 
Its  formation  wers  employed  many  plants  preciiely  similar  to  those  in  the 
winning  group.  The  -arrangement  was  artistio  in  the  highest  sense  of 
Ibe  word,  and  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  two.  Messrs. 
Artiodale  &  Son  of  Sheffield,  Mr.  G.  Woodgate  of  Rolleston,  and  Mr. 
W.  Finch  of  Coyentry,  were  placed  third,  fourth,  and  filth  respectively. 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  .Tsmes  Yeitch  ic  Sons  of  the 
Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  for  a  magnificent  collection  staged  for 
decorative  purposes  only,  and  not  for  competition.  Noticeable  amongst 
the  components  of  this  last  named  group  was  an  immense  bunch  of 
remarkably  fine  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  the  fragrance  of  which  permeated 
the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  tent.  Rare  varieties  of  Rododendrons  and 
Orchids  were  also  shown^  together  with  Crotons,  Palms,  and  other  plants, 
Che  varied  hues  of  whose  foliage  were  blended  with  the  utmost 
taste.  Something  of  a  novelty  was  staged  hard  by  in  the  shape  of  an 
Ivy  show  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  k.  Sons  of  the  Highgate  Nurseries, 
for  which  a  silver  medal  was  awarded.  This  collection  included  no 
fewer  than  forty-five  varieties  of  Ivy,  some  of  the  variegated  forms 
Ming  exceedingly  beautiful.  In  the  same  marquee  were  displayed  the 
collections  of  Begonias,  the  wiLoing  group  of  which  was  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Ooodacre.  Mr.  G.  B.  Mather  of  Tudor  Lodge,  Radbourne  Street, 
i>arby,  occupied  a  large  stand,  which  had  been  most  tastefully  arranged 
for  decorative  purposes.  On  it  was  displayed,  amongst  other  devices,  a 
splendid  wreath  and  anchor,  whilst  in  the  same  tent  Mr.  T.  Rowley  of 
Gb*een  Lane,  Derby,  showed  three  immense  floral  structures,  taking  the 
•nap«*  of  a  cross,  wreath,  and  anchor  respectively,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal. 

No  prettier  section  of  the  whole  Show  was  to  be  found  than  that 
devoted  to  table  decoration,  there  bemg  little  or  nothing  to  choise 
between  the  di»plays.  Eventually  Mr.  Goodacre  scored  again  with  a 
floral  arrangement  into  which  rare  stove  exotics  did  not  enter  at  all,  but 
which  was  composed  almost  exclusiv4»ly  of  the  simple  Sweot  Pea,  set  off 
bjT  trailing  creepers  and  feathery  Ferns.  Fruit  also  entered  largely  into 
ihifl  display,  amoofrst  the  varieties  shown  being  black  and  white  Grapes, 
Apples,  Peaches,  Melons,  Fine  Apple,  Figs  and  Nectarines,.  Mesara^iW. 


Edwards  k  Son  of  Nottingham  also  showed  a  pretty  table,  not  for 
competition.  Into  the  arrangement  of  which  the  rnstie  vases  and  flower- 
holders,  invented  by  Mr.  Edwards,  largely  entered.  In  the  vegetable 
classes  there  was  nothing  remarkable  shown  with  the  exception  of  a 
collection  of  fine  Onions,  staged  by  Mr.  Wiikins  of  In  wood  Houses 
Blandfurd,  Dorset,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  special  gold  medal. 
.    The    principal    division    is  open  only  to    nurserymen,    gentlemen's 

gardeners,  and  market  gardeners,  and  some  splendid  produce  was  stsged, 
lollection  of  six  Ferns.— First,  .Mr.  J»  Ward.  Roses,  twelve  blooms, 
distinct.— First.  Mr.  C.  Csrrirgton.  Second,  Mr.  P.  Newbold.  Third, 
Mr.  At  Stirland.  Roses,  six  distinct— First,  Mr.  P.  Newbold.  Second, 
Mr.  C.  Carrington.  Third,  Mr.  W.  Holden.  Dahlias,  double,  twelve 
distinct.*- First,  Mr.  C.  Carrington.  Second,  Mr.  A.  Siirland.  Third, 
Mr.  J.  Wood.  Dahlias,  double,  six  distinct. — First,  Mr.  J.  Wood. 
Second,  Mr.  C.  Carrington.  Third,  Mr.  A.  Stirland.  Dahlias,  Cactus, 
twelve  distinct.— First,  Mr.  C.  Carrington.  Second,  Mr.  A.  Stirland. 
Third,  Mr.  J.  Wood.  Gladioli,  twelve  spikes,  not  less  than  eight 
varieties.— First,  Mr.  C.  Carrinffton.  Second,  Messrs.  Artindale  k  Soo^ 
Third,  Mr.  R.  Straw.  Asters,  twelve  blooms,  no;  less  than  eight 
varieties.— First,  Mr.  A  Stirland.  Second,  Mr.  C  Carrington.  Third, 
Mr.  J.  King.  Marigolds,  African.— First,  Mr.  A  Stirland.  Marigolds, 
French.— First,  Mr.  J.  Wood.  Second,  Mr.  J.  King.  Third,  Mr.  C. 
Carrington.  Hand  bouquet. — First,  Mr.  J.  Norman.  Second,  Mr.  J. 
Wood.  Third,  Mr.  C.  Carrington.  Vase  or  epergne  of  cut  flowers. — 
First,  Mr.  J.  Norman.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Holder.  Third,  Mr.  J.Steveoson. 
Decorative  dessert  table  of  ripe  fruit  and  flowers.— First,  Mr.  J. 
Goodacre.  Second,  Mr.  A.  Wagg.  Third,  Mr.  J.  Ward.  Grapes,  three 
bunches  black.— Firet,  Mr.  A.  McCuUock.  Second,  Mr.  E.  A.  Young. 
Third,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ooodacre.  Grapes,  three  bunches  white. — First,  Mr, 
J.  H.  Goodacre.  Second,  Mr.  G.  Wadeaoni.  Third,  Mr.  A.  McCnllock. 
One  Melon.— First,  Mr.  A.  Wagg.  Second.  Mr.  J.  Ward.  Third,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre.  Six  Peaches  — First,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre.  Second,  Mr. 
G.  Wadeson.  Third,  Mr.'G.  Woodgate.  Six  Nectarines.— First,  Mr.  G. 
Wadeson.  Second,  Mr.  G.  Lilley.  Third,  Mr.  J.  Ward.  Six  dessert 
Apples.— First,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ooodacre.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Evan  •  Third, 
Mr.  J.  King.  Six  kitchen  Apples.— First,  Mr.  A.  Ward.  Second,  Mr. 
J.  Read.  Third,  Mr.  R.  Straw.  Six  Pears,  dessert.— Fir»t,  Mr.  J.  H, 
Goodacre.    Second,  Mr.  A.  Elphinstone.    Third,  Mr.  J.  Ward, 

Twelve  Toma^.— First,  Mr.  J.  Ward.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Holder. 
Third,  Mr.  J.  King.  Potatoes,  white  kidney.— First.  Mr.  J.  Evans. 
Second,  Mr.  J.  Stevenson.  Third,  Mr.  K  A.  Tound.  Kidney  Potatoes, 
coloured. — Firsts  Mr.  J.  Woodward.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Evans.  Third,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Tound..  Round  Potatoes,  white,  dish  of  six. — First,  Mr.  J.  Evans. 
Second,  Mr.  R.  Straw.  Third,  Mr.  J.  Read.  Round  Potatoes,  coloured. 
—First,  Mr.  J.  Read.  Second,  Mr.  P.  Newbold.  Third,  Mr.  R  Straw. 
Peas,  thirty  pods.— First,  Mr.  W.  Holder.  Second  Mr.  G.  Woodgate. 
Third,  Mr.  O.  Wadeson.  Scarlet  Runner  Beans.— First,  Mr.  G.  Wood- 
gate.  Second,  Mr.  P.  Newbold.  Third,  Mr.  R.  Straw.  Spring  Onions.— 
First,  Mr.  J.  Read.  Seccnd,  Mr.  P.  Newbold.  Third.  Mr.  G.  Woodgate. 
Carrots.— First,  Mr.  J.  Read.  Second,  Mr.  P.  Newbold.  Third,  Mr. 
A.  Wagg.  Turnips.— First,  Mr.  G.  Woodgate.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Read. 
Third,  Mr.  N.  Holder.  Parsnips.-- First,  Mr.  J.  Read.  Second,  Mr. 
N  Holder.  Third,  Mr.  P.  Newbold.  Vegetable  Marrows.—  First,  Mr. 
J.  Woodgate.  Second,  Mr.  R.  Straw.  Third,  Mr.  G.  Morria.  Lettuce.— 
First,  Mr.  N.  Holder.  Second,  Mr.  G.  Morris.  Third,  Mr.  G.  Evana 
Cauliflowers.— Firsts  Mr.  N.  Holder.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Earp.  Third,  Mr. 
J.  Reed.  Cabbage,  white.  —  First,  Mr.  G.  Wadeson.  Second,  Mr. 
A.  Stirland.  Third,  Mr.  A.  J.  Elphinstone.  Cabba^re,  red. — First,  Mr. 
J.  Earp.  Second,  Mr.  G.  Woodgate.  Third,  Mr.  J.  Woodward.  Celery, 
red.— First,  Mr.  J.  Woodward.  Second,  Mr.  N.  Holder.  Third,  Mr. 
P.  Newbold.  Celery,  white.— First,  Mr.  A.  Stirland.  Second,  ]!ilr. 
P.  Newbold.  Third,  Mr.  R.  Straw.  Red  Beet. -First,  Mr.  P.  Newbold. 
Second,  Mr.  J.  Woodward.  Third,  Mr.  N.  Holder.  Cucumbers. — Firsts 
Mr.  J.  Earp.  Second,  Mr.  J.  E.  Woodward.  Third,  Mr.  A.  Stirland. 
Herbs.— First,  Mr.  G.  Woodgate.  Second,  Mr.  N.  Holdi'r.  Third,  Mr. 
A.  Stirland.  Unfortunately  space  cannot  be  found  for  the  remaining 
classes.— C* Derbyshire  Advertiser.') 

Onions,  at  Derby  Show.. 

To  the  combined  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Show  at  Derby  on 
September  13lh  Mr.  Thomas  Wiikins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theodore  Guest, 
Inwood,  Blandford,  sent  such  a  collection  of  Onions  as  had  never  been 
seen  in  that  town  before.  It  eonsisted  of  the  following  twenty-four  sorts-^ 
Inwood  Favourite,  Cocoa  Nut,  Pink  Perfection,  Advancer,  Exoclsior, 
Holborn,  Anglo-Spanish,  Red  Globe,  Dobbie*s  Red,  James*  Keeping, 
Yeitch's  Glok^,  Somerset  Crimson,  Ailsa  Craig,  Golden  King,  Masterpiece, 
Somerset  King,  Maiocrop,  Challenger,  Lord  Keeper.  Challenge,  Prise- 
taker,  Rousham  Park  Hero,  Record,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  There  were 
nine  specimens  of  isaoh  sort,  the  only  small  ones  being  Red  Globe.  The 
whole  of  the  others,  without  exception,  were  magnificent  specimens  that 
would  probably  average  2  lbs.  apiece  in  weight,  and  many  of  them  I 
should  »ay  considerably  more.  All  were  handsome,  clean,  symmetrical 
examples  of  high  culture,  affording  an  invaluable  object  lesson,  and 
causing  mnch  astonishment  among  the  general  mass  of  visitors,  which 
feeling  was  oombin<rd  with  admiration  in  the  mind  of  many  a  local 
gardener.  Tne  Jntiges  showed  their  appreciation  by  awarding  Mr. 
Wi  kins  a  gold  medal. 

Advene  criticism  there  was,  of  course  ;  there  never  will  be  results 
above  the  common  level  without  somebody  posing  as  a  critic  to  try  and 
belittle  them.  **  Wastafol,  I  call  it,''  said  one  of  theice  wiseacres.  "  S'pose 
y'  send  to  shop  for  pound  of  Onions,  what  about  them  there  two  pounders 
then  Y*    To  my  surprise  I  found  the  wastefulness  or  extravagance  pre-^ 
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sen  tod  itself  in  quite  another  aipeec  to  the  mind  of  one  whom  I  had 
reaeon  to  regard  aa  a  fairly  sound  practical  gardener.  His  Tiew  of  the 
matter  was  Uiat  the  extra  work  inTolred  in  the  eultiTatioa  of  such  fine 
Onions  was  estVaTagant*  because  really  useful  Onions  could  be  had 
without  it.  This  appears  to  me  about  as  sensible  as  to  call  in  question 
the  use  ol  Fea  sticks  and  Bean  sticks  because  good  crops  of  both  those 
▼egetafoles  are  obtained  in  field  culture  without  sticks  being  used.  Let 
us  see  what  goes  to  the  proiclnction  of  such  large  Onions, . 

Briefly,  and  a?oiding  detail,  it  amounts  to  this  :  Sowing  under  glass 
early  in  January,  pricking  out  in  shallow  boxes  in  rich  soil,  carefully 
hardening  before  planting  out.  I  hare  seen  Onions  altogether  abore  the 
sine  of  an  ordinary  crop  from  seed  sown  in  pots  in  a  cottage  window.  To 
be  quite  fair»  one  must  admit  that  some  extra  care  and  labour  is  iuToIyed 
when  they  are  raised  in  gentle  heat,  placed  in  more  lirely  heatto  set 
tbem  going  when  pricked  out,  and  the  subsequent  transference  from  house 
\o  hoose,  to  pits  or  frames,  to  watering,  and  hardening  before  planting  out. 
Eitra  work  in  soil  tillage  consists  of  digging  two  spits  deep,  working 
a  Jieayy  dresf  ing  of  manure  into  the  bottom  spit,  and  a  moderate  dressing 
into  the  top  spit ;  say  about  double  the  quantity  of  manure  and  labour  of 
the  ordinary,  and  dare  I  aay  old  tnd  out-of-date  Onion  grower  7  Add  to 
this  a  few  surface  dressings  of  stimulating  nitrogenous  manure  during  the 
summer  ;  and  I  may  say— Gentlemen,  there  is  my  case. 

Does  the  end  justify  the  means  ?  Assuredly  it  does.  Is  it  not  claiired 
for  such  early  sown  Onions  that  they  escape,  or  are  safe  from  attacks  of  the 
Onion  fly  ]  And  then  as  to  size,  this  is  about  the  only  Tegetable  to  which 
abnormal  largeness  does  not  impart  coarseness.  Large  Onions  well 
eooked  are  one  of  the  most  delioions  and  wholesome  vegetables  we  ha,Te, 
and  are  ao  mild  in  flavour  as  not  to  offend  even  the  most  fastidious  palate. 
There  need  be  no  fear  that  smaller  Onions  will  not  always  be  plentiful 
euQngh,  or  that  lari^e  Onions  generally  will  prove  too  large.  To  those 
who  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti* 
cultural  Society  such  a  collection  of  Onion?  may  not  be  an  uncommon 
sight ;  to  those  who  have  not  this  privilege  it  is.  Regarded  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  its  especial  value  was  in  aifording  tangible  proof 
that  all  sorts  of  Onions  are  capable  of  improvement  under  high  cultivation. 
To  ordinary  intelligence  the  aight  of  a  dozen  3«pounders  of  Ailsa  Craig 
conveys  an  impression  of  amazement  mingled  with  an  idea  that  the 
fortunate  grower  of  them  has  got  hold  of  a  specially  select  strain — some* 
thing  altogether  out  of  the  common.  It  may  he  so,  he  is  not  sure ;  at 
any  rate  some  such  thought  has  induced  many  a  man  to  have  a  go  with 
early  sown  Onions,  in  soil  better  tilled,  better  fed  than  usual,  with  the 
gratifying  result  of  a  finer  crop  than  he  has  had  before,  and  freedom 
from  attacks  of  Onion  maggot.— Edwabd  Luckhubst. 

WESTMINSTER.— Sbptembeb  19th  and  20th. 

The  National  Dahlia  Society  held  its  second  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  and  the  numerous  exhibits  displayed  certainly  justified  the 
fixture.  The  miscellaneous  exhibits  proved  a  great  feature,  nearly  all 
the  leading  Dahlia  specialists  being  represented.  The  amateur  section 
was  not  so  well  filled  as  could  be  wished. 

There  were  eight  competitors  in  the  class  for  twenty*four  Show  and 
Fancy  varieties  distinct,  but  Mr.  J.  Walker  csme  out  the  victor  with 
a  good  strong  exhibit.  The  varieties  were  Dr.  Keynes.  Harry  Keith, 
John'  Hickling,  Champion  Rollo,  Mrs.  D.  Saunders.  Mr.  Glasscock.  Miss 
Cannell,  Duke  of  Fife,  Buffalo  Bill,  Miss  Barber,  Dorothy,  J.  T.  West, 
Iiiiperial,  Florence  Tranter,  Eclipse,  Goldsmith,  Queen  ot  the  Belgians, 
Plutarch,  John  Walker,  Rev.  J.  Gooday,  Mabel  Stanton.  Victor,  Frank 
Fearce,  and  Kathleen.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  was  a  close  second,  and 
Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Chippenham,  third. 

'  For  twelve  bunchos  of  Caetns,  distinct,  there  were  seven  entries,  and 
Mr.  Jas.  Stredwick,  St^  Leonards- on-Sea,  repeated  his  Palace  success 
with  a  capital  display  in  true  form.  The  varieties  were  Mayor  Tuppenny, 
Mrs.  Sanders,  William  Jowett,  Uncle  Tom,  Viscountess  Sherbrooke, 
Britannia,  Magnifieent,  Eclipse,  Major  Weston,  Maurice  J.  Walsh,  Cbas. 
Woodbridge,  and  Mary  Service.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.»  Salis- 
bury, followed,  and  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  third. 

There  were  five  exhibits  of  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons,  but  Mr. 
M.  V.  Scale,  Se;enoaks,  proved  the  winner  with  a  display  of  neat  blooms. 
The  varieties  were  Sunny  Daybreak,  Douglas,  Ganymede,  Spitfire, 
Phoebe,  Snowflake,  Demon,  Emily  Hopper,  Nellie  Broomhead,  Ernest 
Harper,  Hypatia,  and  Nerissa,  while  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  was  a  good  second 
«4th  Claribel,  Captain  Boy  ton.  Mars,  Douglas,  and  Bacchus,  and  Mr.  G. 
Humphries  third.  The  single  varieties  appear  to  be  under  a  cloud,  for 
there  was  only  one  entry  for  twelve  banches,  distinct.  These  were  stsged 
by  Mr.  M.  V.  Scale.  The  sprays  were  very  attractive,  and  embraced 
good  bunches  of  Beauty's  Eye,  Phyllis,  Yellow  Perfection,  Idiss  Glasscock, 
and  Folly. 

In  the  amateur  section  for  twelve  blooms  Show  and  Fancy  varieties, 
Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  Bristol,  proved  the  victor  with  a  nice  even  stand.  The 
varieties  were  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Duchess  of  York,  Harrison  Weir,  Eldorado, 
Jaa.  Cocker,  Florence  Tranter,  Warrior,  Muriel  Hobbs,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh, 
Victor;  The  Reverend,  and  Prince  of  Denmark.  Mr.  F.  W.  Fellowes, 
Luton,  was  seeond,  and  Mr.  R.  Burgin,  St  Neois,  third.  Six 
competitors  faced  the  Judges  for  six  sprays  of  Pompons,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  taking  first  prise  with  neat  sprays  of 
Eve,  E.  F.  Junker,  Douglas,  Phoebe,  Nerissa,  and  Orpheus,  followed  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  Weybridge  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Burgin  brought  up  the  rear. 

The  amateurs  made  a  good  display  of  Cactus  varieties,  and  the  class 
for  nue  sprays  of  three  blooms  each,  Mr.  H.  Keeble,  gardener  to  F.  W. 
Sharp,  Esq.,  Twyford,  Berks,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  with  a  beautiful 
exhibit,  showing  Starfish,  Harry  Stredwick,  Britannia,  Mary  Service, 
Stella,  C.  Woodbridge,  Viscouiitess  Sherbrook,  Kdynes'  White,  and  J.  F. 


Hndseo.  Mr.  F.  W.  Fellowes  followed,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Reeve,  Woking, 
was  third.  The  single  varieties  made  a  much  batter  diaplay.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hudson  was  awarded  first  position  with  a  charming  exhibit ;  the  varieties 
were  Donna  Casilda,  Gulielma,  Jack  Sheppard,  PhUlis,  Jeanette,  and 
Naomi  Tighe.  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Berkhampsted  was  a  good  second  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Mist.  Ightkam,  third. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Tottenham,  staged  an  extensive  table  of 
Cactus  and  Pompon  varieties,  which  were  bright  and  fresh.  The  Csctus 
vsrieties  that  were  most  striking  were  Capstan,  Beatrice,  Ojrde,  Fusilier, 
Magnificent^  Mrs.  Turner,  Falka,  Arschne,  Mary  Service,  Starfish,. 
Empress  of  Austria,  Chas.  Woodbridge,  and  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Th» 
Pompons  were  good,  particularly  Salamander,  Whisper,  Fairy  Tales,. 
Winnie  Richards,  Mabel,  Flora,  and  Revenge.  The  Rothesay  firm  ot 
Dobbie  &  Co.  brought  a  fine  display  of  Cactus  and  Pompon  varieties,, 
which  travelled  the  long  journey  well.  The  huge  sprays  of  both  sections 
were  somewhat  novel  here,  many  containing  aeventeen  blooms.  Those 
most  notable  were  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  Arachne,  Magnificent,  Ethel, 
Ensign^  Capstan,  Keynes'  White,  Ruby,  Standard  Bearer,  and  Island 
Queen.  The  best  sprays  of  Pompons  were  Nerissa,  Bacchus,  Phoebe, 
Admit  ation,  Dagmar,  Elegant,  Lilian,  and  Geo.  Brinckman  ;  while  the 
front  ot  the  exhibit  was  coOiposed  of  boards  contoining  s{)ecimen  Cactus 
blooms. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  ft  Sons,  Norwood,  contributed  a  large  table  of  hardy 
flowers.  Mr.  John  Green,  Norfolk  Nnrseries,  Dereham,  again  displayed 
a  capital  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  flanked  on  either  side  with  sprays 
of  Pompons.  The  uew  varieties,  Zephyr,  Red  Rover,  and  Golden  Plover,, 
were  staged,on  mounds,  while  good  bunches  of  Eclair,  Erasmus,  Britannia, 
Green  White,  Dr.  Nansen,  and  Drydea  helped  to  make  the  display  fresh 
and  bright. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley.  occupied  a  large  table,  which 
was  arranged  as  a  bank  on  each  side.  The  Cactus  varieties  were  staged 
in  good  condition,  and  embraced  aU  the  best  varieties,  such  as  Mrs. 
E.  Cannell,  King  of  Siam,  Marv  Service,  Arachiie,  Britannia,  Leonora,. 
Oaklands,  Exquisite,  Fantasy,  Magnificent,  Laveratock  Beauty,  Ranji, 
Starfish,  and  Mrs.  Dickson.  A  group  of  Cannas  was  also  a  pleaung 
feature.  The  London  firm  of  Messrs.  Carter,  Page  £  Co.,  London  W&ll,. 
arranged  an  extensive  collection  of  Dahlias,  which  embraced  the  best 
varieties  in  each  section.  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood,  also  staged  a 
table  of  Dahlias. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &;  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  decorated  one  of  the  fountains 
with  a  collection  of  Ivies,  variegated  shrubs.  Ericas,  Chrysanthemums, 
Palmr  and  other  flowering  plants ;  the  whole  was  tastetuUy  arranged* 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  staged  a  collection  of  single  Dahlias  in  boxes, 
embracing  all  the  newer  Cactus  varieties,  and  a  general  collection  of  Show 
and  Fancy  varieties.  The  Devon  Ohrysauthemum  Nursery,  Teignmouth, 
also  contributed  a  diaplay  ofCactus  blooms,  arranged  on  boards.  Messrs. 
J.  Barrel!  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  staged  one  of  their  well  known  exhibits  of 
Gladioli.  The  spikes  were  beautifully  fresh  and  well  de?eloped, 
embracing  a  great  range  of  colours. 


ARALIA  SPINOSA. 


Thebe  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  floras  of  some  parts  of 
North  •  America  and  of  China  and  Japan,  a  fact  first  noticed  by  Asa 
Gray,  an4  since  verified  by  other  observers,  notably  Professor  Sargent 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  This  likeness  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
subject  of  this  note,  a  native  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  and  Aralia 
cbinensis  (syn.  A.  manschurioa,  Dlmorphanthus  mandschuricus),  a  native 
of  China,  which  have  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other,  so  much  so  thst» 
for  general  purposes,  to  have  one  is  to  have  both. 

Aralia  spinosa  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  forms  a  small  tree 
40  feet  or  more  high,  but  up  to  the  present  it  has  not  atteined  a  height 
of  more  than  12  or  15  feet  in  this  country,  usually  making  a  single 
stout  spiny  stem,  with  few  branches.  It  is  fairiy  hardy,  seldom  beiiig 
killed  outright  by  frost,  but  liable  to  be  cut  rather  severely  in  a  hard 
winter,  especially  after  a  wet  autumn.  It  should  have  a  position  sheltered 
from  high  winds,  as  this  plant  is  very  liable  to  be  broken  by  a  sudden 
gale,  more  especially  when  in  full  leaf,  the  surface  of  the  large  leaves 
offering  a  great  resistance  to  the  wind.  A  deep,  well-drained  soil  suits 
it  best,  and  plenty  of  room  ahould  be  allowed  for  its  proper  development. 

The  leaves  are  bipinnate,  and  under  favourable  conditions  will  attein 
a  length  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  have  numerous  serrulate  leaflets,  which  are 
glabrous  and  shining  abuve,  and  glaucous  beneath.  The  stem  of  the 
plant  and  the  petioles  of  the  leaves  are  spiny,  and  a  few  spines  can 
sometimes  be.jfound  on  the  leaves  as  well.  The  pure  white  flowers 
open  in  Augasit  and  September,  and  are  in  terminal,  branched  umbels, 
2  feet  or  more  across,  are  individually  very  small,  but  produced  in  ' 
great  numbers,  followed  in  favourable  seasons  by  olasters  of  small, 
black  fruits.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  suckers,  and  root-cuttings,  and 
is  commonly  known  in  America  as  the  Angelica  Tree  or  Hercules* 
Club.— C.  

KUNNEB  Beak  Ne  Plus  Ultba.— There  is  no  better  or  more 
generally  useful  Runner  Bean  than  this,  and  though  iU  large  size  may 
go  against  it  with  some,  ite  excellent  quality  will  in  most  cases  insure  it 
a  place.  Like  other  varieties  it  pays  for  good  culture,  liking  good  land 
aud  thin  sowing.  Plants  a  few  inches  apart,  as  sometimes  seen,  can 
never  come  to  perfection  or  produce  good  pods  ;  18  inches  apart  is  qaite 
close  enough,  and  the  rows  should  be  12  feet  asunder  at  least.  If  the  old 
pods  are  kept  well  picked  off  there  will  be  a  good  succession  all  through 
the  season. — C.  H. 


JOtTMI.'Al    OP   HORTICULTURE   AND    COTTAOE    GARDENER.        Bi,i.m\»i  !1,  u». 


PHYTECMAS. 

TaoroH  ptrbapiDot  tbe  sbowicKi  of  theCmnpanulieese,  [he  Phjtraiaa) 
aT«  tct;  preuj.  aod  alio  «ilMinfly  pecull:tr  m  ihe  fi>rmitli>n  of  ihcir 
A«««'  headii.  Tb»7  tx»  eaiilf  di-iiagaiiiheil  Troni  C«nipinii1»p  by  the 
whe*l-lifce  furm  of  the  flo<*eT^  whkb  are  borns  in  heida,  and  from 
Jaiione  bjr  their  hoTiug  ■  iiifid  inatead  oF  aclub-thaped  Mgma.  Moit 
■o!  tha  ipmriM  may  be  foand  in  cuUiTalion,  priiicijislly  id  bntanic  gardens 
or  of  hatdy-plant  enthtMiaita,  altlioagh  they  are  daieiTine  of  mnre 
general  calture  both  a*  roekary  anil  m\xfA  border  pIaot«.  Moat  of  iho 
taller. tf rowing  kiodi,  such  oa  F.  cimpsn-jloidci,  P.  orbicuUrp,  P.  ipicatiim. 
P.  Micheli,  and  othen,  may  be  grown  wiiti  eaie  in  the  ordinary  border, 
nlihouf^h  a  higher  deKrt<a  of  auoceit  will  be  olilaincd  by  ths  free  uae  of 
li^ht  nvh  loDiD,  to  wbish  hai  been  added  a  litite  p>>al.  Othera,  such  ai 
l>,  hemiaphaeriCHiD,  F.  paucifloruni.  P.  humile.  and  P.  comoium,  are  brit 
adapted  for  rockeriei  and  par>,  ahere  Ibey  will  floiiriih  a^d  flower  with 
remarkable  freedom.  The  three  moit  tenernllj  found  in  enrdens  are 
1*.  Scheuobzeri,  P.  orbicnlarr,  and  P.  Micheli.  and  mucb  ojn(uiian  exiiis 
owing  10  their  rarying  nnder  enliiiatian  ;  but  even  uiih  [he  TariaiioD  a 
littJa  attentloa  will  lerre  to  diatinguiih  them,  >s  (hoy  aeldam,  eren  under 
tho  moit  adrerae  circomatanoe*,  loie  all  tbeir  native  oharactori. 


Fig.  B1,— pHYTBlfMA    COMOSDM. 


The  matt  baodaome  of  all  the  Pbyleumsi  ii  eomoanm  (tig.  6\\  a*  it 
t«  alao  ihe  rarest.  Though  porfectty  hardy  oat  of  doora,  it  neter  Rowen 
with  the  aame  freedom  aa  it  does  when  well  grown  in  poti.  In  Ibe 
foriDatioD  of  the  ooroUa  thia  epaaiei  ia  rery  curiour.  The  ditiaioni  ai 
will  be  aeen  in  the  figure,  are  free  only  in  tl  e  Inflated  part  at  the  bottom, 
the  nppar  porlion  being  in  tba  form  of  a  tube  with  an  eoliro  mouth.  It  U 
*natiiool  ihfl  Alpiof  Auatria,at  eletationi  of  400C  to  5000  fear,  and  i* 
S'neralt;  fonnd  -lU  dry  rooky  placei.  F'om  ten  lo  thirty  Bowera  are 
borne  in  a  leaiile  terminadag  bnrcb.  They  are  about  an  inch  long, 
eurred,  and  from  pale  lilao  to  dark  pnr).Ie  in  colour.  The  lower  or 
radical  learei  are  round  or  heart-ihapcd,  blunllv  crcnaled  ;  [bn  upper 
nearly  aesillr,  half  embracing  the  item.  Tbe  plant  tariei  grenily  irom 
different  looalitiea,  rmngmg  from  3  iDchpi  to  a  fool  in  height.  It  ahould 
te  grown  in  a  oompoil  of  lixht  loam  and  tmnll  sinnei,  and  if  planted  in 
rockery,  a  fiamie  aa  dry  ai  pouibla  facing  aoalh  uuii  be  cboien.  Il 
llowera  in  Juoe  and  July. 

P.  hemiaphMicum,  hamile,  and  paat.-iflarum  are  all  Tery  dwarf  ipceiea 
and  well  Btiwl  for  uooki  on  ihe  rockery.— X. 

Fauiliab  Wild  Flowess.— Parta  ?+  nnrl  23  ot  thii  woik  having 
«ame  to  hind  It  Is  now  flniihed.  anrl  thoulrl  prore  of  great  value  to  thoac 
iBtereded  in  wild  Howera.  particalarly  perhapi  la  ifae  beginner.  Part  24 
containa  Thorn  Apple,  Oliry  and  Sheep's  Bit,  Marjoram  and  Shepberd'i 
Purae.  Meadow  Sweet,  Twayolade  and  Knrharter'a  Sighishade.  Ivy- 
leaved  BellSower,  Chamomile  and  Gipiywori.  Blue  FJeabane  and  Mouie- 
lall,  Viper'a  BugloiB,  and  Henbane.  tne>o  completing  the  coloured  plaiei. 
*"'      '    '  '  a  anmmary  to  (he  whole,  arranged  to  form   the 


The   last  part  forme  _,    ._   .. 

opening  pagea  of  eash  of  tbe  liz  rului 
work  ahoulJ  be  bouod. 


whkcb  it  ia  propoied  tbe 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS'  DOMAIN. 
Imported  Obcbids. 

So»E  Ihnuundi  of  Orchidn  tn  annually  Imported,  and  It  ia  moat 
iin|>iiriiiit  ihut  oijrrect  melhndi  of  pnxedur*  bn  adopted  with  tiiem 
fr.xii  (he  alar(.  On  arrival  Od.intogloiKumi  mux  b)  thoroughly  cleanied, 
an  I  belnid  ihinl^  on' the  alago  in  Ihe  cooleit  bouae,  and  ihaUed  from  tba 
Rim.  Xu  lyiinKing  will  be  neeeiury  II'  the  boaae  i)  kept  in  a  moiat  con- 
diiion  by  damping  the  available  lurfaora  aereral  time)  a  day.  When 
growth  and  root  action  commence  ia  the  (ime  to  pUce  them  in  poCa,  which 
hhiiul.l  bs  only  }uat  large  enough  to  bold  the  rooti.  Even  then  the  pota 
must  alfuutt  he  fiiled  with  clean  crock*,  on  the  top  of  which  ia  a  imall 
1 1)  er  uf  iphagnun  moaa,  then  a  little  ol  the  oompatl.  coniitting  of  equal 
parts  if  living  aphagnum  and  fibruui  peit,  with  some  finely  broken 
cr^tkt.  The  aoi'  mugt  be  carelully  worked  round  tbe  planli  ao  M  to 
Mendj  il  when  in  the  put.  The  moia  ahould  bo  enMiumged  to  grow  on 
<hr<  SQ  fjce,  ai  ia  -Lf  benefit  to  Ihe  planet  in  aiilkling  lo  couaerve  tbe 
moiiture,  begldea  keeplag  the  coTDpoit  awpet  about  the  newly  formed  rooti. 
Water  must  be  re.y  ijiaringly  given  mill  roota  are  abundant,  after  which 
liberal  application!  of  loft  water  are  deilrable. 

Cypripodinmi  on  arrival  mult  ba  tpon;[ed,  after  which  the;  should  be 
p  iiied  into  a  compoit  of  three  parti  of  peat  to  two  parts  of  iphagnnm. 
The  pott  muit  be  well  drained,  and  the  bate  of  the  pUnt  kept  juat  below 
Ihe  rim  of  the  pol,  the  siie  of  which  mutt  be  governed  by  the  qoanliij  of 
lue  rooti  posieaied  by  each  plant.  Same  of  the  tendeteit  rsrietiea  will 
Hut  requite  any  compost  about  Ihe  roots,  but  should  be  imply  covered  hy 
amall  crooks  nnlil  new  rooti  are  made.  No  water  should  ba  allowed  to 
l<iilge  in  the  axili  of  tlie  leaves  ;  this  is  an  imporiant  point  to  obaerve  at 
(his  crjiioil  B^ago.  C.  niraQm  It  very  aensilire  in  this  matter,  and  it  ia 
ihe  ch'ief  reason  why  il  refuaes  lo  grow  in  many  plaoes,  Tbli  apeciaa  is 
beneRud  by  lump*  of  aandatone  mixod  with  the  oomposi. 

Orchids  which  have  no  pseudo-bulba  geueralty  suffer  more  than  others 
during  the  joirney  from  tbeir  native  home  to  this  country,  but  they 
require  similar  treatment  at  the  comiQvncrmeat— viz.,  a  bouse  with  a 
cool  even  temperature,  which  ihonid  be  hvavily  shaded  from  all  aun. 
AngriBi'ums,  A!:ridet,  und  Vandas  oii;;bt  lo  ire  plactd  on  the  atage  of  a 
c'i)al  house  in  an  upright  position,  and  no  water  muit  be  allowed  lo  lodge 
in  the  crowni  ol  the  plants.  The  moislure  rislog  Iram  the  dally  damping 
of  the  bouse  will  be  sjlEcienl  tor  the  firtt  few  dayi,  after  which  the  old 
roots  may  he  syringed  or  loriakW.  Thin  treatnient  ought  to  be  continued 
I'nlil  suin.'i'ni  mc.iiture  is  abiorbrd   by  ihe   lenvei   that    tbev    be.-oice 

■  he  plaoti  nil)  require  placing  in  baskeli  or  pols  Kufficiputiv  Urge  lo  hold 
ihe  plaiiLs.  After  polliiiE  a  warmer  temperaiure  will  be  eueniial,  but 
-upplies  of  watrr  must  Hill  be  limiiaJ.  and  cuieful  rintilition  and  nhadiog 
il  Decenary  nnlil  oalablished. 

Catlieyas,  D^drobium<,  tnl  Leliat  after  beitic;  cleaned  may  be  placed 
in  pots  large  enough  fur  one  year's  growth.  These  ahould  be  Dearly 
filled  with  orocki.  and  Ihe  plania  iteadied  by  meant  uf  bticks,  to  which 
the  pieudo-bnibg  are  tied.  Water  may  be  pourel  among  tbe  crocks,  but 
snarinsily  at  first ;  when  tnp  and  root  growth  has  rtcummenced  place 
Ihe  compost  round  them  in  the  uiual  way,  uiing  equal  parts  of  iphagnoiD 
and  peal,  to  which  kome  charcoal  hti  been  added.  Oierwaiering  is  atill 
a  sourc<- of  danger,  and  more  reliance  thnnld  be  plioed  on  almoipherio 
moiiture  until  quantities  of  roota  are  made  ;  thii  appliea  to  all  speeiat 
when  Srit  polttd  or  basketed. 

S'lme  Orchids,  of  courie.  require  different  compost  and  treatment. 
P>ir  iottance,  Thunius  should  be  laid  uut  on  the  atage  of  a  cool  honae, 
and  when  ihey  begin  to  emii  roots  and  growth  they  require  polling  in  a 
compost  of  equal  parte  of  Rbrous  loem  aud  paai,  and  a  little  iphagoum 
and  coane  aand.  From  lix  to  eight  of  the  long  ilem-like  bnlbs  ought  lo 
be  placed  at  equal  distiDi-et  round  a  7. inch  pol,  each  being  (led  lo  a 
II  parate  lUck.  The  base  uf  the  pieudo-bulba  inuit  bo  kept  1  iai:h  below 
ihe  rim  ot  the  pots,  and  S  inches  of  erucka  in  Ihe  bottom  will  tie  ample 
drainage.  Grow  the  planta  in  a  warm  bouse  in  full  sun  until  ibe  Bowers 
are  obaervable  at  the  ipei.  when  a  cool  dry  alinotphere  will  be  neceatary  i 
also  abode,  or  they  will  not  last  in  bloom  any  leaglb  of  time.  Whan  the 
Bowera  are  orrr  place  the  planta  in  s  greenbouie  in  full  ann,  and  give 
plenty  of  water,  gradually  wilbholdinz  it  in  October  ;  and  finally,  whan 
ihe'leavea  are  falling,  keep  them  in  tlie  greenhouie  nnlil  growth  starti. 
which  will  ba  in  ApnI.  They  muit  than  he  repalted,  limilarly  to  that 
first  recommended  ;  atid  (his  ruuiine  properly  ciftiiad  out  will  be  found  V> 
answer  admirably, — Fobehak  X. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

K.  U.  Balh,  Ltd.,  Witbech.— fuibt  and  Planli. 

G.  Ruoyard  H  Co..  Miiditona.— JVuit  Treet. 

J.  Cart-r  *  Co,  High  Holborn,  London.— i'liftj. 

W.  J.  Godfrey,  Eimoulh, — Carwiliani. 

Uarriton  &  Sons,  Leiceaier. — Ilyilla. 

A.  Perry,  Wiuuhmore  Hill.  -  B-l'-. 

I'ineh'irat  Nuraeries.  Pmehunt.  N.C.— A'wrA  raioJi'tia  Wan/s. 

Ani.  R.ioien  k  Son,  Overveen,  Haarlem.— i)u/cA  and  Capt  BulU. 

L.  Spaih.  Bsnmi-chnti,  Hanraichuienwee,  bei  Ber.in  — i}.tuial  Litt. 

W.  Stdtiiham,  Tamwurlh. —  Viotaa  and  Rates. 

T.  S.'Ware,  Ltd  ,  Tutleobam.— fiuifta  a:d  Plants. 
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FRDIT  FORCING. 

TlflK — Sarly  Poreed  and  Palied  Vintt. — There  mnit  b»  no  further 
delaj  in  pmaing  Vicea  intended  to  ripen  iheir  fruit  by  the  end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  Slaj,  and  in  cl»&D*ing  tbe  honiw  and  Vinei,  eo  m  lo  hire 
•11  in  proper  worklnf;  order.  Vioee  in  poti  ihould  baTe  the  lateral)  out 
«fl  «lo>e  to  the  canee,  bat  do  not  injure  Iho  miio  buda.  Shorten  the 
canee  to  about  8  feet,  or  lower,  according  to  the  diipoial  of  tbe  plump 
cyn  or  the  length  required,  and  drete  (he  cute  cirefsllj'  with  itjptio  or 
patent  knotting  to  preient  bleeding. 

Touttg  Viiu; — Ever;  encoutagement  mnit  be  giren  for  ripening  the 
wood  and  plumping  the  ejet.  Thl*  can  only  be  effeoied  pnfpertj  «ben 
ik»  folia^  la  kept  clean  and  heallh;  to  tbe  last.  Lateral*  produoed 
after  thia  time  tend  to  retard  the  ripening  of  tbe  wood,  thrrefore 
icmore  or  keep  them  cloeely  pinched.  Where  lalerala  have  tieen  allowed 
to  extend  conilderably  tbsy  iboald  be  thorlened  by  degree*,  ao  *i  to 
remore  them  alK^elher  without  itarling  the  principil  bndt  or  tho>e  on 
the  sane.  Maintain  a  warm,  wetl-TenlUated  atmoaphere,  until  tbe  canei 
an  ripe,  whiub  maj  be  accelerated  by  baring  a  temperaEure  oF  SS"  to  90° 
from  aiiD  heat,  upening  the  lenCilatora  fully  at  nlghr.  As;  anper- 
numeraiiea  intended  to  produce  fruit  next  leagon  ahoula  hsie  the  lalerala 
cut  away  to  the  prinoipal  bada,  not,  bowever.  all  at  olioe,  bat  gradual)y. 
learing  an fficient  lateral  length  hb  an  oiiilet  <or  any  exceii  of  i*p. 

Lali  /.'iiuaM  of  Black  HanUntrght. — Tbe  Grapes  aie  now  well  adranced 
in  colaaring.  The  ripening  muat  be  thorough,  or  the  Grapea  will  not 
keep  well,  and  to  effect  tbii  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipea  La  neceeaary 
to  admit  a  ^e  oirculation  of  air,  and  Co  maintain  the  mght  lemperalure 
at  6U°  to  65°.  A  little  artiliolal  heat  during  tbe  day  will  alio  be  of 
beite&t  in  allowing  of  free  *entilallou  and  making  tbe  moit  of  eun  heat. 
Uambnrgba  ooloar  and  finiah  beat  benoalh  a  good  ipread  of  foliage,  but 
it  ia  as  well  hat  to  enconraga  lateral  growths  d<jw  ;  at  (he  aame  time  it 
moat  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tendency  (o  shanking  and  general  lack  oF 
ooliur  IB  accelerated  by  large  reduction!  of  fuliaee,  and  equally  so  by 
eudden  fluetuation*  of  lempeiature.  A  little  air  ahould  be  admitted 
through  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators  until  tbe  Grapes  are  ripe.  If 
there  ia  any  dedciancy  oF  moiatnre  in  (be  borders  it  will  be  better  lo  give 
«  aupply  now  than  at  a  later  period,  coiering  with  some  dry  material  so 
aa  lo  prevent  damp  r.aiag.  A  free  circulatJoo  of  air,  however,  ia  tbe  beet 
safeguard  against  the  Grapes  damping,  lor  ibe  lUogal  germs  that  produce 
•potting  and  decay  require  a  still  and  damp  air  'or  germination. 

Ouiaide  boroert  mil.  In  moat  caaea,  be  sufficiently  moi>t,  if  not  they 
must  be  watered,  and  unlesa  the  weatber  ia  unusually  Het,  they  need  not 
be  covered  at  present  ;  but  in  wet  dialricta  glaied  lighls  ahnnld  be  in 
readiness  for  placing  them,  ao  as  to  throw  oB.  continnal  heavy  rams. 
Where  tbe  borders  are  well  railed  abore  the  turrouiidiog  leiel.  have  a 
(ood  slope,  and  are  composed  of  por^s  material  over  (borough  drainage, 
it  is  not  neeeaaary  (o  cover  them  ;  bat  the  Grapes  sometimes  deoay  whoTe- 
•ala  wfaea  the  borders  are  T«iy  Hen  and  eloae  and  aoddenad  by  heavy 


<luBliij  as  long  aa  the  lesvea  are  g^'"-  There  moat  be  no  attempc 
At  removing  the  leave^  but  allow  them  to  remain  no'Jl  ihey  fall  naturally 
The  bearing  sboota  should  be  given  plenty  of  space,  ao  that  (hrougbout 
(faelr  growth  every  leaf  will  hare  foil  exposara  to  ligbt. 

Where  the  Grapes  are  not  now  ripe  the  night  temperature  ought  lo  be 
kept  at  e&°  to  T0°,  and  (he  heat  khooid  be  turned  on  in  good  lime  in  the 
(nuining.  so  as  to  allow  of  an  ioereaae  ofvantllaUon,  and  tbe  temperatura 
be  raised  to  71^  to  76°,  and  kept  at  S0°  lo  S»°  liroDi  the  inn.  The  heat 
ogght  lo  be  maintained  by  reduoing  the  ventilation  with  tbe  declining  sun, 
and  tbe  tampersture  allowed  to  gr&daally  decline  at  night,  only  keeping 
•aBlcirnt  warmth  in  the  pipea  lo  prevent  its  nndae  recssaioD,  and  to  allow 
the  top  and  bottom  ventiialors  to  be  left  open  to  a  atighl  eilenc.  This 
•nil  insure  a  cironlatlon  of  air,  and  piavenl  tbe  depoaitioo  of  moisture  on 
*be  berries  during  the  night.  If  the  latter  occur  the  Grapes  will 
inerilably  spoL  The  border  muat  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry, 
affording  (he  needful  anpplie«  of  water  on  fine  mornings  when  air  can  be 
Areely  admitted.  After  the  Grapes  are  Ihomughiy  ripe  and  finiahed  a 
temperature  of  BO"  lo  55°  ii  necesiaty  to  keep  Muacala  in  good  condition. 

BouKt  of  TMck-tkiumi  Qropci. — Late  Grapes  generally  require  fire 
beat  during  the  ripening  period,  so  aa  to  insure  a  circulation  of  air,  and 
Una  they  should  nave  until  Iboroughly  perfected.  Tbia  ought  now  to 
be  quite  complete  (o  inaure  sound  keeping ;  where  il  ia  nul  the  house 
should  be  treated  similarly  to  Muacats,  with  the  difference  that  being 
mostly  black  Grapes  ihey  mnst  baie  a  good  spread  of  foliage  over  (bcm. 
A  lemperature  of  60°  to  65°  is  necessary  after  the  Grapes  are  r  pe  for 
tbe  benefit  of  the  Vinea,  and  (he  quality  ao  saieDtial  tu  use  iu  lucb 
rarictias  aa  Gros  Cotman  and  Oroa  Guillsnme. 

THE  KITCHEN  GAKDEK. 
Oamliflowwi. — A  change  to  eooler,  moiater  weather  has  acted  bene- 
ficially on   tbe  CauUSower  crop,  and  good  haarls  are  bceoming  more 
pkslihL    Tbe  bulk  of  the  planisofAnlumn  Giant  rofuaed  to  form  heails 


at  the  uBual  time,  bul  may  give  a  good  late  supply.  They  are,  in  most 
cases,  aiitliojdry  at  the  lODia,  and  might  pay  well  for  a  loaking  of  liquid 
manure.  The  tatett  will  probably  require  more  protection  than  merely 
tucking  a  lew  of  the  older  Icavta  over  (he  advancing  hearts,  and 
this  oan  beat  be  given  by  lifting  the  plant*  and  laying  them  ralher  closely 
with  their  roola  turrounded  by  rich  soil,  either  in  pits  cr  deep  frames,  or  . 
where  they  can  be  protected  wiih  man  if  need  be. 

Plants  reiulting  from  seeds  sown  lual  monlh  are  Jiapoied  lo  grow  too 
fast  They  will  be  rendered  sturdier  and  harlier  by  being  pricked  out  in 
beda  of  loll  i  Inobca  apart  each  way,  covering  with  mallow  tramei  later 
on.  or  fiamea  and  haud-lighu  may  be  aei  in  position  and  tbe  planla 
pricked  out  direct  into  iheae.  They  muat  not  be  coddled  in  any  way,  but 
•hould  rersive  abundance  of  light  and  air  to  prevent  (hem  from  becoming 
tender.    II  insufficient  plants  were  raited  sow  itedi  at  oLce  in  shallow 

Cardoen*.— When  the  earliest  planu  are  fully  grown  gather  the  stalks 
well  up  together,  and  keep  tbem  in  position  by  mean*  of  hay  bands 
wocnd  lightly  roand  them.  Soil  may  then  be  hanked  up  against  them, 
and  the  blsnohinj:  proceai  be  comm-noed.  If  (he  rainrall  baa  not  been 
heavy  a  waleriog  ought  to  be  given  altar  the  plant*  have  been  lied  up, 
not  hanking  the  aoil  about  them  lilt  tbe  next  day. 

Otiery.  —  Curiously  enough  there  ia  a  fair  quantity  of  good  early 
Celery  available,  and  Uiere  ia  not  ao  much  bolitag  to  be  complained  of  aa 
uai'a).  This  may  safely  be  altribated  to  tbe  fact  that  abuodanee  of  water 
baa  bean  supplied  during  tbe  hot  dry  weaihn-,  whereas  in  a  leis  drr 
summer  too  much  dependenoe  Is  placed  upon  tbe  fitful  suppliea  (hat  fall 
to  (heir  lot  in  ihe  form  of  rain.  When  once  the  manure  and  aoil  in  the 
tienchea  become  fully  occupied  by  Cpltty  rool*  the  moiature  ia  eooo 
exhausled.  and  ordinary  rainfall  makes  lillle  impression  on  il.  Before 
adding  either  ihe  first  or  itcond  snppl}  ot  aoil  lo  the  trenches  eiamine 
(he  toll  at  tbe  bollom,  and  if  dry  give  a  thorough  aoskmg  of  water  or 
liqoid  manure.  Moulding  up  Crlery  already. dry  at  the  roola  fuTlber 
ei.ludet  molilure,  and  ia  (be  frequent  can-e  ot  premature  balling  or 
rucning  to  xed  If  ibn  soil  ia  tdS  and  lumpy,  some  added  flno  soil 
bbuuld  be  wuiksd  in  round  ihe  Celor),  olfaerwiia  blanching  will  bo 
alov.  and  alujii  hare  every  oppirlunily  tu  do  mischief. 

Oaiona.— As  n*ual.  Onion*  raiBwi  under  gla**  in  February,  and  duly 
planu  d  out  on  good  ground,  have  given  much  the  moataalisteclory  remits, 
ibe  rootr,  in  addition  to  being  heavy  acd  well  lormed,  maturing  cnlly  and 
kreping  veil,  as  a  matter  nf  course.  Miiny  of  ihosr  t,blained  by  luvring 
»eed  III  ihe  open  gronDd  hsve  not  maluieJ  properly,  are  comparatively 
smill,  and  wiih  thick  nrcki.  All  ought  lo  he  elearrd  off  the  grouod 
directly  ihey  rome  away  freely,  ai  xhen  Iflt  longfr.  ihey  aro  liable  10 
itmt  growing  afresh,  keeping  badly  accordingly.  At  this  laio  da(c  il  is 
welt  to  complete  (be  harve>lii)g  on  dry  boards  under  gljsa,  turning  them 
{Ci'ssiunalli.  Use  the  linprrtecdy  matured  roots  first :  (be  red  «ill  ke^ 
bts\  bonclied  or  roped,  and  auapetided  in  a  cool  dry  ihetl. 

Tmnatoea.—Tbe  i^pcn-air  crop*  are,  and  have  been,  eiceplionalh 
heavy  and  good  in  quality.  In  aome  diatrict*  much  cracking  of  fruit 
uiuh  place  alter  Ihe  rami,  and  the  later  bunche*  bare  made  remarkably 
RDud  progress.  A  rooderalely  lerere  froal  ia  usually  tatil  to  open-air 
Tamau>ea,anddiae*ie— but  iilde  heard  of  as  yet—may  be  expected  if  tbe 
weather  remain*  warm  and  moiat.  It  i*  well,  tUerelore,  to  commence 
cultiav  targe  bunches  tif  fruit,  bantling  Ihem  in  a  warm  house,  room,  or 
kitchen  lo  ripen  Fruit  eolonrfd  In  tbia  aay  may  not  be  fir*l-rale  in 
quality,  but  it  quits  goud  enough  tor  cooking.  Tomato  plante  lift  fairly 
well  out  ot  aome  finely  divided  aoilt,  and  anv  Inmlibed  wiih  a  good  crop 
of  unripe  fruit  will  pay  for  tbe  (rouble.  They  ahould  bo  lif'ed  with  a 
modnalely  large  hall  ot  loil  about  the  root*,  and  eiiher  placed  singly  in 
pots  or  boie*  large  enough  to  hold  them  wilhnul  much  reducing,  or  be 
eel  on  a  bed  of  loil  or  a  slated  itaginK  '^  ■  forcing  home,  and  covered 
with  more  good  aoil,  training  the  plant*  up  tbe  roof.  If  kept  well  supplied 
with  waier  at  (be  rout*,  and  ahaded  from  bright  sunibiae,  they  may  regain 
(lleir  original  freshneas,  and  a  awriceable  crop  of  late  fruit  result. 


Wheh  to  Feed. 
"  How  and  when  to  feed  are  two  import*nt  aubjecU  in  connection 
with  ihesuccewful  managemert  of  boe».  We  haveonwvoral  occaaioni 
•een  much  harm  done  by  the  careless  handling  of  *yrup  in  the 
autumn.  At  this  Beafon  iha  bees  from  a  stione  colony  are  on  (he 
alert  to  rob  their  weaker  neighbours.  It  makes  little  difference 
whetlier  th»v  are  short  of  ■lores  or  if  tlie  combs  are  filled  with  boney 
or  syrap.  Their  tendency  is  to  ohUin  more,  and  if  the  temperature  U 
high,  and  bright  Bunshioe  prevail,  they  era  more  likely  lo  have  the 
tobbinR  manlH  than  when  it  is  dull  and  cold. 

Feeding  ahould  alwnya  he  dona  in  the  evening,  when  there  are  few 
bee»  on  tbe  wing,  and  care  rau^t  be  taken  tlial  none  of  the  ayrup  is 
spilled  incarrvingout  this  operation.  Be. -keepfrs  miv  scon  prove  the 
wisdom  of  this  by  exposinj*  syrup  durng  ihe  middle  of  the  dey, 
Beea  w  11  detect  it  in  ft  few  minule',  and  atihoiigh  it  may  be  rtrooved 
to  a  place  of  safely,  if  they  onco  obtiiiii  a  male  of  it,  there  will  be 
some  difficulty  in  preventing  them  gaioiog  accesn  to  ihe  atores  of  a 
weak  colony.     And  one*  they  giun  ou  entrance  the  tiock  U  doomed. 
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unless  strong  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  them.  Feeding  bees  in 
the  morning  bas  the  same  effect,  although  it  may  have  been  most 
carefully  dt  ne.  - 

If  the  bees  are  fed  about  an  hour  before  it  is  dark  they  will  not  be 
molested  by  the  inmates  from  the  other  hives.  Syrup  should 
always  be  given  warm  at  this  season,  and  if  made  according  to  the 
instrnotions  given  in  previous  notes  it  is  surprising  the  quantity  a 
strong  colony  will-  store  during  the  night.  On  examination  the 
following  morning  the  feeder — unless  it  is  of  an  extra  large  size — will 
be  found  empty.  The  bees  during  the  day  will  be  busy  preparing  it 
for  sealing  over.  There  will  be  no  excitement  among  the  other 
colonies,  and  robbing  will  not  take  place.  A  word  of  caution  is 
necessary  when  feeding  rapidly  in  the  autumn,  and  that  is  never  to 
use  foundation,  bat  fully  drawn  out  comba. 

Covering  Up  for  Winter. 

After  the  colonies  have  been  provided  with  sufficient  stores  the 
feedera  should  be  removed,  as  they  lower  the  temperature  of  the  hive. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  disturb  the  bees  more  than  is  necessary  at  this 
season.  For  this  reason  the  combs  need  not  be  lifted  out  of  the  hive 
to  know  whether  there  are  sufficient  stores,  as  with  a  little  practice 
one  can  tell  the  condition  of  each  stock.  The  plan  we  adopt  to  judge 
the  weight  is  to  lift  each  hive  at  the  back ;  allowance  is  made  for  the 
weight  of  the  hive,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  oorrrect 
opinion  of  the  weight  of  stores  contained  in  each  hive. 

By  working  on  these  lines  the  bees  are  not  disturbed,  and  the 
bee-keeper  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  his  bees  are  well  provided 
with  stores  for  the  next  six  months.  The  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  this  plan  is  not  only  at  the  present  time ;  but  if  any  doubt 
exist  during  the  winter  it  is  only  necessary  to  test  the  weight,  and  if 
found  light  a  cake  of  candy  will  keep  the  bees  in  good  condition  until 
a  thorough  examination  can  be  made. 

All  stocks  may  now  have  some  extra  coverings,  such  as  old  carpet, 
or  anything  that  is  warm  placed  over  the  quilt,  so  as  to  keep  the  bees 
as  warm  as  possible.  If  the  material  is  of  an  open  p6rous  nature  too 
much  cannot  be  used.  We  do  not  like  anything  that  is  waterproof, 
as  the  moisture  often  condenses  on  it.  If  a  piece  of  wood  is  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  coverings  and  weighted  down  with  a  brick^  there  will 
be  no  escape  of  heat  from  the  hive. — An  English  Bee-keeper. 
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9*9  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to  *'  The  Editor,"  a,  &os«  Biu  &o»a, 
Wanasworth,  8.1V.,  and  VOT  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
diapussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  siibjects  them  to 
tmjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on" 
Ghirdening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
be  desired  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nom  de  plumes  are  given 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  itis  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known. by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  through  the  poet,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot 
be  inserted. 

Books  (CofcAtfs<*r).— Write  to  the  Secretary.  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westmintter,  for  the  books  you  require. 
Both  the  ••  Principles  and  Fractioe  of  Judging  "  and  "  fiHti«h  Applet " 
have  appeared  in  different  journals  of  the  Society,  all  of  these  being  sent 
free  to  Fellows. 

Grease  Bands  for  Yniit  Trees  (/.  ^.).~The  paper  known  to  the  trade 
as  *«  butter  paper,"  not  waxed,  bat  ♦•  grease  proof,"  20  by  30  inchefl.  may 
be  procured  from  Messrs.  Shoolbred  &  Company,  Tottenham  House, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  price  6d.  per  quire,  9s.  6d.  per  ream, 
and  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 


Standard  Xignonette  X'^<^'''^y*'^^)* — On  page  248  you  will  find  a 
practical  article  on  the  culture  of  standard  Mignonette,  which  will  be  Af 
more  service  to  you  thin  the  briet  replies  we  are  able  to  give  in  this 
column. 

.  Book— Weed  Killer  {Dr.  C). — Beyond  the  one  you  possess  there  is  no 
work  specially  devoted  to  the  subject.  We  have  fonnd  all  the  advertised 
weed  kUlers  thoroughly  effective,  the  articles  being  administered  acoordiog 
to  the  instraetions.  The  Acme  Chemical  Company's  Weed  Killer,  Ton- 
bridge,  Kent,  may  be  mentioned,  without  prejudice  to  others,  as  very 
effective. 

Peach  not  Turning  Soft  iG,  F.  W.).-The  Peach  is  Stirling  Cattle,, 
a  very  excellent  variety,  hardier  than  the  type  (Royal  Creorge),  though 
the  leaves  are  glandless.  The  fruits,  as  you  may  have  noticed,  are 
affeeted  by  a  mould,  the  fungus  known  as  brown  rot,  Monilia  fructigens. 
This  has  the  effect  of  hardening  the  flesh  and  preventing  softening,  the 
fungus  attacking  the  fruit  wh<)n  about  half  ripened.  It .  is  rather 
uncommon,  but  not  so  much  so  as  generally  supposed,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  gumming. 

Hound  Berry  Among  Tomatoes  (/.  ^.). — ^The  spray  is  that  of  the 
Hound  Berfy  (Soianum  nigrum),  a  native  of  Europe,  including  Great 
Britain,  and  is  an  annual.  It  has  probably  been  in  the  soil,  and  is  » 
common  weed  in  some  localities.  The  black  berries,  sometimes  red  or 
yellow,  are  regarded  with  suspicion,  but  they  have  been  eaten  without  any 
dangerous  results.    The  leave:»,  however,  are  poisonous  to  sheep. 

Heating  a  Small  Oreenhooie  by  Oil  (f.  J'.).^The  matter  of  heating^ 
by  oil  and  t>y  coal  is  only  a  question  of  boiler  or  rather  furnaoo  provision 
for  consumption  of  fuel  and  relative  cost,  oil  being  more  costly  thsn 
coal.  Such  boilers  are  made  to  heat  up  to  90  feet  or  more  of  4-iPGh 
piping,  hence  your  house,  20  fees  by  6  feet,  would  be  well  heated  by  a 
3-inch  flow  and  return  pipe  the  length  of  the  house  or  40  feet  of  pipinir^ 
and  even  2-inch  pipes  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost.  Four-inch 
pices,  however,  are  best,  as  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  radiated  at  » 
lower  temperature.  Write  to  some  of  the  horticultural  builders  adver- 
tising in  our  columns,  stating  your  requirements,  and  asking  for  particulars 
— say  to  Mr.  Cobper,  755,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E.,  who  suppliea 
the  Amsteur  Assistant  Boiler,  costing  about  £1.  It  is  heated  by  oil 
or  gas. 

Chrysanthemums  Madame  Carnot  and  0.  J.  Warren  Bads  Blaok 
(W:  H,  P.).— The  buds  have  probably  been  infested  by  the  Chrys- 
anthemum bud  mite,  Fhytoptus  Chrjsanthemi,  first  figured  and  described 
by  Mr.  Abbey  in  the  Journal  of  BortictUture,  September  28th,  1893,  p'sge  290. 
The  mite  destroys  the  buds  when  about  the  size  of  large  peas,  and  they 
turn  brown  or  black,  fungus  following,  but  this  is  purely  saprophytic. 
The  other  healthy  buds,  *' eaten  inside  by  a  very  small  insect  not  much 
longer  than  the  Encharrs  mite,"  are  probably  attacked  by  the  Chrys- 
anthemum bud  mite,  in  the  eight-legg«d  condition.  In  the  absence  of 
specimens  we  are  unable  to  determine  positively.  There  is  no  remedy 
only  removing  and  burning  the  infested  bods.  As  a  preventive,  spraying 
with  sulphide  of  potassium  or  liver  of  sulphur,  \  oz.  to  1|  gallon  of  water, 
shortly  before  the  buds  appear,  and  repeating  about  every  ten  days,  is  the 
best  we  have  tried,  both  as  regards  the  mite  and  fungoid  pests. 

Baising  Fruii.  Trees  from  Seeds  {Socialist^ — Apple  seeds  or  pips  are 
chiefly  oDtained  from  the  cider  mills.  They  may  be  sown  at  once  in  beds  4  feet 
wide,  covering  the  seeds  with  about  an  inch  of  soil.  Thin  sowing  must 
be  practised,  for  the  plants  will  attain  a  height  of  6  to  12  inches  or  more 
the  first  year.  In  the  autumn  they  are  planted  in  rows  a  yard  apart, 
and  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  and  the  following  July 
they  are  ready  for  budding,  or  if  the  stocks  are  weak  not  until  the 
following  year.  Grafting  is  performed  at  the  end  of  March  and  during 
April,  according  to  the  season  and  locality,  on  two*year-old  plants.  The 
modes  of  budding  and  -  grafting  are  described  in  **  Profitable  Fruit 
Growing,"  by  John  Wright,  to  be  had  from  the  office  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers.  Fleet  Street,  for  Is.  3d.,  post 
free  ;  but  for  fruit  trees  generally  the  best  work  is  ''The  Fruit  Growers^ 
Guide,"  published  by  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.,  London,  price  £3  3s. 

Lime  Tree  Infested  with  Kites  and  Borers  (A.  /.  i8.).— The  piece  of 
bark  is  smothered  with  the  Lime  tree  red  spider,  or  properly  spinning 
mite  (Tetranychm  tiliarum),  both  in  the  larval  and  perfect  state.  The 
pests  are  now  seeking  hybemating  quarters  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  at 
the  base  of  the  tree  and  even  roots,  where  they  roll  into  little  globular 
forms,  and  pass  the  winter.  The  yellow  dirt  is  the  outcast  of  some  beetle 
or  may  be  caterpillars  of  the  wood-eating  moths,  the  bark  being  covered 
with  a  glass-like  substance,^  due  to  exudation  caused  by  the  burrowing  of 
the  borers.  We  fonnd  no  traces  otherwise  of  the  work  of  the  latter.  If 
the  latter  have  obtained  a  good  hold  of  the  trees,  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  cut  them  down  and  burn  them.  As  the  trees  may  be  of  service  for 
many  years,  if  not  badly  infested  by  the  borers,  the  mites  being  quite  a 
secondary  consideration,  as  they  are  easily  destroyed,  we  advise  washing 
the  trunk  with  gas  liquor  diluted  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  water,  applying 
with  a  brush,  reaching  well  into  the  crevices  of  the  bark  and  quite  down 
to  the  roots,  also  dressing  the  large  limbs.  This  should  be  done  without 
delay,  not  using  so  lavishly  as  to  run  down  the  stem  to  the  roots.  After 
washing  the  stem  and  large  limbs  the  tr«*es  may  be  syringed  with  the 
gas  liquor  diluted  with  twelve  times  its  bulk  of  water,  wetting  every  part. 
The  ammoniacal  liquor  will  aot  as  a  manure  to  the  soil  and  benefit  the 
trees  the  following  season.  If  you  decide  to  remove  the  trees  and  plant 
others  in  their  place  after  removing  the  roots,  trenching  the  ground  and 
enriching  it  with  manure,  the  common  Locust  Tree  or  False  Acacia 
(Robinia  Fsendacacia)  would  be  most  desirable.  In  a  dry  season  it  hold* 
the  foliage  mnch  better  than  Limes 
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FluUtng  VualMl  ud  DkObdili  (T.  Q.).  — Tha  heat  time  to  tru>- 
r^lant  iheie  bulb*  1*  in  Juij  and  Auguil,  ib.»  uuon  ohen  thej  areiuuallj 
doroiant  Nev  rooti  are  made  limnUmatoaalj  wilh  the  djioit  of  the  old 
onei,  or  very  ■bortlj'  aftcrwardi,  hencA  il  traiupUnling  taksi  pla<!e  later 
ID  sitttmn  more  or  lea*  injur)'  or  check  to  the  new  growth  mait  take 
pIscB.  Of  coune  parehi«ed  bntbi  are  planted  maob  later,  but  the  earlier 
it  ia  done  tha  battir,  iMrer  dercrrmg  tha  planting  after  the  end  of  this 
uiMiitn  or  the  b^inning  of  October  if  ar<ddBb!c,  thODgh  we  have  bad 
'nir  reaulta  From  plantine  in  Notember. 

Xnaliroom  Badi  In  Houea  or  Shedi  (/i/im). — The  beat  time  to  make 
Muihroom  beda  in  ibeia  ii  from  geplembrr  to  Janaarj.  Bfdi  formed  at 
iha  bpginning  of  tha  fint  named  month  come  into  bearin((  at  the  end  of 
October  or  begianiug  of  Navember.  and  freah  beda  moije  about  eierf 
aix  weeki  to  the  end  of  Jaunary  or  beglnnlDg  of  February  maintain  tha 
auppl;  nntil  April,  when  (hey  become  maKgolty,  and  are  beat  grovn 
OBtdoora  or  In  oool  abeds  with  a  north  aape«L 

VaaM  of  Tmlta.  —  Sotiv*.  —  We  hare  pleaanre  In  naming  good 
Q'pioal  fruits  (when  the  namcia  are  diaeoreralne)  for  tha  oonrenienca  ot 
ngnlai  aabicribera,  who  are  the  growers  of  auoh  fruit,  and  not  ool- 
laotora  of  spsoimena  from  non-aubscribera.  Thia  latter  procednre  ia 
whollj  bregnlar,  and  we  (put   that  none  of  nur   raadera   will   allow 

"""" '"""  "0  be  made  the  medioma   in  infringing  oar  role*.     Special 

directed  to  the  following  deciaion,  the  object  of  which  il 
'  'inferior  and  promote  the  cnutnra  of  aaperior 
ht  largi  number  o/  <corihle$i  Applet  and  Ptart 
•mi  to  tkit  aglei  to  i*  vmtd,  it  hot  htm  iltcidail  lo  tamt  only  ipteinena  <md 
wMwt  0^  appmptd  merit,  and  (a  reftct  tA*  mferior,  laAuA  are  net  worih 
■arnttij  or  grvmi^.  The  namel  and  addreuea  of  senilera  of  froita  or 
flowert  to  be  nuied  must  in  all  i^aaea  be  encloaed  with  the  apecimens, 
whether  lettera  referring  to  the  fruit  are  aent  bj  jraat  or  not.  The 
namea  are  not  necaa««rily  required  for  publication,  initiali  aufficing  for 
that,  Onlj  aix  apedmena  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that 
number  cannot  be  preserved.  1^  ihevld  bt  tent  on  lAtfirit  mdicalim  oj 
ofcBijr*  taeanU  riptnioji.  Deaiirl  Piart  oaravat  be  namtd  in  a  hard  grten  ttai). 
The  practice  of  pinning  num  ben  tothaeyeaoftbe  Irniti  landilo  deatray  one 
of  the  moat  uharaoleriatia  fealurea  and  incraaici  the  difflonlty  of  identifica- 
tion. (B.  S.'i.—At  we  havo  aaid  before,  gpeoi  men  a  of  the  young  wood 
mnil  accompany  Flums  aent  for  identification  ;  your  fruit  reaemblea  Coe'a 
Golden  Prop  ;  the  Pear  ia  Heitle.  (R.  .W. ff.).— Peanon'a  Plate,  (J.  ff.). 
—1,  Mibbot'a  Pearmain  ;  2,  Gaicoyno'a  Scarlet  Seedling  ;  3,  Coloael 
Vauehin  ;  4,  L^dy  Henniker  :  5,  Seaton  House  ;  6,  Scarlet  Nonpareil. 
iJ.  R.3.').~\.  Golden  Winter  Pearmain  ;  3,  Seaton  HoQie  ;  S,  The  Queen; 
4,  Lord  Derby  ,  6.  Tower  ol  Cilamia  ;  6,  Alfrialou.  (  W.  ».)■—'.  Calville 
Rnage  Pr^coce  ;  2,  Cox'a  Orange  Pippin  ;  3,  Blenhaiii  Pippin  ;  4, 
Bibaton  Pippin  ;  b,  Mn.  Barron  ;  6,  Gaicoyne'a  Scarlet  Seedling. 

Vaaaa  irf  FtanU. — We  only  undertake  to  name  iptoiti  oF  cultiTatad 
planta,  not  wild  Sowart,  or  TMietiea  that  baie  originated  from  aeeda  and 
WRned  Qoriata'  flowen,  Flowering  apeoimena  are  neoeaanry  '>r  Hovering 
pUnta,  and  Fem  fronda  ahould  bear  aporea.  Bpacimeni  abould  aiTtTe  In 
a  freah  atata  in  aacuraly  tied  firm  boxei.  Thiii  paper  boxes  amve  in  a 
flattened  atate.  Slightly  damp  moaa,  soft  green  gnua,  or  leaves  form  the 
batt  Mckiiig,  dry  wool  or  paper  the  wotbL  "nioae  arriie  in  the  beat 
OMidJtitm  that  are  so  cloaely  or  firmly  packed  in  soft  green  fresh  grass,  as 
1«  rsmain  nnmoTOd  by  ahalong.  No  ipecimena  ahould  be  aent  to  rent  in 
the  poat  oflScs  OTer  Snnday,  on  whioh  day  there  is  no  delivery  ofpoatal 
nattor  in  London.  Spedmens  in  partially  filled  boxaa  arc  inrariably 
injured  or  spoiled  by  being  dashed  to  and  fro  in  transit.  Not  mors  than 
•Ix  apedmens  oMi  be  named  at  onoe,  and  the  nnmben  should  be  Tisible 
without  nntying  the  Ugatorea,  it  being  often  difflonit  to  separate  them 
when  the  pnper  is  damp.  (Surrty). — 1,  Frobablj  .Xsrulna  Paria  i 
3  and  3,  Forms  of  Qiiercus  Ilex,  iha  Ur>lm  Oak.  {Oardm  £o^).— Coleuses 
come  within  the  category  of  llo.-ists'  flowers,  and  your  only  means  of 
oerlain  ideniificaii.^n  Is  lo  foraard  tbem  to  some  nursery  where  you  know 
•  good  eollection  is  grown,  to  ba  there  named  by  compariaon. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET— Sbpikmbee  20th. 

ATERAQE  ■WHOLESALE  PEICK8.— FEDIT, 

■.d.     a.*).]                                                   a.d.  a.il 
Applet,  Engtiih.  par  aiere    2  0  to  3  0    Xectanoes,  per  doe.        ...     S  0  to  6  < 

Cobnut' per  100  ]b 70  0       0  0    Feaobea.  per  dot 6  0  6( 

Damaona    4  0       6  0    Pears,  Californian,  oue...     SO  fl  ( 

10       SO    Pin«s,  B>.  Hiohael'i,  each     10  G  ( 

0  6      SO    Plumi,  Eniliah,  per  aiere    3  0  S  ( 

,u»o   i4  0    80  0        ,.     Caiiromian,  base...    4  0  8  ( 

esoh    0  e      16   Walnuts,  froh,  bushel  ...  20  0  0  ( 

Rock      ,.       19      2  Ii  Trade  very  quiet. 

AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PKICES.-TEQBTABLES. 


green,  neri 
a,blaek    ... 


CabtHgea,  per  tally 

Cunta,  per  doE 

Csnliflowera,  do* 

Celery,  n-w,  per  bundle... 

Cucnmben,  doi 

EndiTe,  doa 

Hsrba,  bunch   

Leeks,  bunch    ...    ._    ... 


0  to  !  0    Lettuoe,  doi 

6       3  0    Mu-h  roams,  lb 

6  S  6:  UuatBid  and  CreH,  punnet 

6  4  0  i  Otiiona,  bag,  about  t  cwt. 

6  0  0;  Partley,  doi.  buuohes    ... 

0       0  0  I  Peu,  per  bushel       

0       SO    Potatoea,  swt 

0      a  0    ShBllots,  lb 

(I      4  0    Tomtton,  per  iloi.  lb 

6       2  0'  Turnipa,  bunch 

H  DO    Vegetable   Marrows,  doi. 

■1  0  0 


AVERAQE  WHOLESALE   PRICES.— CUT  FLOWERS. 


»4  0    LilyaFtheVall8T,ISapT>fa  12  0 
2  6    Uaidenbair    Fern,     dos, 


AaparajTUS.  Kern,  bunch... 

Csmationa,  13  blooms    ...     i  i>       s  u        uuo-'- 

CattleVBs.  per  doz 12  0     18  0    Uargneritea,  doa.    bnohs. 


dot,  blooma    6  0 


^unches        <0  6  0 

sea  (indoor),  dos SO  SO 

„   Red,  doa 10  2  0 

,    Tea.  white,  doi.     ...  I  6  16 

,   Tellow,  doi.  (Feries)  S  6  6  6 

,   Bafrano,  doa 2  0  2  6 


Arbor  TitM,  TBT.,  doii 
Aspidiatra,  dor. 
aapidiatra,  apeeimen 
Chryaanthemums,  per  d< 

Draeena,  rar.,  doi.... 
Dncssns  TiridiB,dDa. 
Erioa  Tarioui,  doi.  ... 
Euonymua,  rai.,  dos. 
Evergreena,  Tar.,  dos. 

Fieni  alail 


FLAHTB  IN  POTS. 


Foliage  plants, 
Fuchaiaa,  doi. 
Heliotroi 


im^l,  lob 


.,  each    I  0  to  6  0 


opea,  doa.      6  0  V  U 

Harrisl,  dot.       ...  IB  0  18  0 

Ijlium  lancifolium  album  SO  0  40  0 

„             „       Tubrum  80  0  49  0 

LTCDpodiuna,  dos.  ......    8  0  4  0 

Marguerite  Uaiav,  doi,  ...SO  8  0 

Myrtle*  dot 6  0  9  0 

Palma,  in  rar.,  OMih      ...    1  0  16  0 

„      apecimen 21  0  flS  0 

Pslarganmmt,  scarlet,  del.    4  0  6  0 


Bedding  out  plsnts  in  variety  from  3a.  dot. 


THE  POTATO  HARA^EST. 

Whilst  Ihe  ares  of  the  grain  crops  of  the  United  Kingdom  hoa 
been  decreating  the  area  occupied  by  PutntoeK  has  been  exteDdJDg. 
Potatoes  are  grown  no«  much  more  generally  than  tbay  were  thirty 
yean  ago,  and  farmers  wlio  ia  tboaa  days  would  have  scorned  to 
demean  themselvaa  by  Polato  groiring  are  now  cultivating  the  tnbai 
veiy  largely,  and  well  knowu  names  could  ba  mentioned  as  examples. 

Prejudice  baa  much  to  answer  for  ia  the  agriculiunl  world,  and 
the  ancient  customs  of  many  large  estates,  unalterable  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Peruane,  have  olteo  stood  in  tbe  way  when  tlie 
possession  of  splendid  Potato  land  should  have  meant  a  highly 
profitable  crop  to  the  occupier.  To  a  Urge  extent  the  same  thing 
applies  yet,  and  the  tenant,  bonnd  by  an  agreemSDl  not  to  plant 
more  than  1  per  cent,  at  bii  holding  with  Potatoes,  runs  the  risk 
of  a  heavy  fine  if  he  exceed  that  proportion  without  specdal 
peTniitsion. 

There  is,  however,  another  factor  at  work  to  prevent  increase  of 
tbe  Potato  area — the  labour  question.  This  is  tbe  com  harvest 
difficulty,  magnified  four  times.  An  acre  of  grain  may  now  be 
harveaied  for  about  10*.  or  ISs.;  an  acre  of  Putaloes  will  coet  £2, 
if  hnnds  can  be  got  to  do  tbe  work.  A  few  years  ago  very  large 
numbers  of  Iriiib  latnurers  cuno  over  for  the  harvest,  and  a  good 
proportion  of  them  stayed  to  help  lift  the  Potatoes.  Few  Irishmen 
come  over  now,  and  they  are  difficult  to  retun  after  the  com  ia  in, 
as  they  seem  more  anxwus  to  be  returning  home,  and  are  evidently 
less  depeodtut  on  wages  earned  on  EDglish  soil. 

We  b«lieve  that  tbe  British  Isles  contaia  the  best  Potato  snl  io 
the  world  in  combination  with  a  suitable  climate;  but  what  pro- 
put'on  of  our  Potatoea  isprowo  on  suitable  soil?  The  answer  to  that 
question  wou'd  he  very  interesting.  No  crop  ia  DiGie  fastidions  as  to 
its  hnbitat  than  the  Potato  ;  yet  we  find  It  dumped  down  to  make 
an  attempt  at  reproduction  oo  poor  6ond,  wet  peaty  bog,  or  heavy 
clay,  because  the  railway  station  or  market  are  close  at  hand,  and 
lat>our  of  a  kind  to  be  had  at  a  price. 

As  a  consequence  the  long-suffering  consumer  haa  to  eat  PotatOM 
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TaryiDg  from  the  blackened  produce  of  tho  sand  to  the  soap  and 
waterineaa  of  the  olay,  and  must  do  so  until  he  awakes  to  the  fact 
that  he  can  haye  better  at  the  same  price  if  he  will  only  put  his  foot 
down  and  insist  on  it. 

Soil  has  more  to  do  with  the  prodaction  of  good  quality  Potatoes 
than  the  kind  or  Taricty.  Any  ▼ariety  will  be  scod  from  land  such 
as  there  is  alout  Donbar  in  the  Lothians.  Whc  n  we  see  in  the  pai  er 
the  market  quotations  of  Covent  Garden  or  Spitalfield^,  and  notice 
that  the  highest  price  is  obtained  for  Dunbar  Reds,  we  must  not 
conclude  that  we  are  reading  of  a  red-skinned  Potato,  but  one  grown 
on  red  soil,  and  having  its  white  skin  more  or  Uks  reddened  by  the 
soil  still  adhering  to  it.  Dunbar  is  not  the  only  dint  net  where  there 
is  red  toil  ;  there  are  many  similar  patches  scattered  about  the  country. 
Soil  like  this  has  only  one  serious  rival  as  to  Potato  production — viz., 
the  warp  or  alluvial  soil  abutting  on  the  estuaries  of  tidal  rivcrF. 
Soma  of  the  latter  is  natural,  and  was  deposited  by  the  tides  age«  ago. 
Some  is  artificial,  and  has  been  formed  by  the  warping  process.  Both 
are  excellent  and  indispensible  for  the  «;rowth  of  Potatoes,  and  to  that 
purpose  are  largely  devote').  On  red  soil  and  warp  all  that  Is  required 
is  a  good  disease  resisting  and  heavy  cropping  variety.  Quality  will 
look  after  itself,  being  natural  to  the  soil. 

Having  grown  our  Potatoes,  whether  on  suitable  soil  or  not,  it 
will  soon  be  time  to  tike  them  up.  Any  of  the  second  early  varieties, 
such  as  Giants,  Elephants,  Jeannie  Deans,  or  British  Queen,  should 
be  lifted  at  once,  in  fact  any  sorts  that  have  the  skins  fast  or  nearly 
so,  and  whose  haulm  has  shown  strong  signs  of  decay. 

We  fear  that  this  season  the  later  kinds  encouraged  by  the  recent 
heavy  rains  will  mske  a  renewed  growth,  which  will  seriously  post- 
pone the  harvest  and  spoil  the  shape  and  quality^  though  it  may 
laro^ely  increase  the  hulJc  of  the  crop.  In  any  event  we  must  give  the 
crop  full  time  to  mature.  If  we  life  it  too  soon,  unless  it  is  marketed 
at  once,  the  tubsrs  will  not  keep,  and  there  will  be  loss  in  the  storage* 
whilst  quality  will  be  the  minimum. 

There  are  many  opinions  as   to  the  best  way  to  lift  Potatoes* 
some  prefer  the   old-fdshioned   hand-fork,  but  it  is  expensive,  an«)* 
carelepsly  used,  very  destructive  to  the  tnbers.     Botary  diggers  a 
excellent  where  the  ground  is  firm  and  not  too  dry,  they  leave  ih 
Potatoes  on  the  surface,  and  easy  to  gather,  so  that  any  child  migh 
pick  them  up.    No  doubt  these  machines  present  to  us  the  easiest 
and  cheapest  solution  of  the  Potato-lifting  diflSculty,  and  were  it  nof 
that  they  are  apt  to  brui/e  and  damage  an  undue  proportion  of  th^ 
crop,  they  would  soon  become  almost  universal.     Unfortunately  n** 
machine  has  yet  been  invented  which  will  gather  up  the  Potatoes  a 
well  as  fork  them   out  of  the  ground.     Necessity,  caused  by  the 
seal  city  of  nimble  fingers,  may  prove  to  be  the  mother  of  invention 
in  this  case  as  it  has  in  others. 

The  old  Potato-lifting  plough  with  its  sloping  tines  in  place  of  a 
mould-board,  is  still  very  useful,  and  clung  to  by  many  shrewd 
growers.  Less  tubers  are  damaged  by  its  use  than  by  any  other 
process  of  lilting,  and  where  competent  hands  can  be  found  to  scratch 

out  those  only  partially  exposed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
spite  of  its  being  more  expensive  than  the  spinning;  digger  in  the  first 
instance — 1.0.,  in  the  labour  required  to  follow  it,  it  may  be  the  most 
truly  economical  when  the  question  of  damaged  tubers  has  been  taken 
into  account. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

We  have  bad  one  good  rain,  which  seems  lo  have  broken  up  the  heat 
The  rain  has  done  wonders  for  the  root  crops,  and  they  have  much 
improved  on  their  recent  detperate  condition.  A  good  half  crop  is  as 
much  a>  we  can  hope  for  even  yet,  bat  that  is  better  than  utter  failure. 

More  rain  must  fall  before  we  can  plough.  We  have  seen  some 
attempts  made,  bnt  it  ii  poor  work  at  beat,  and  can  only  be  called 
skinnmg.  Time  is  passing  away  so  rapidly,  and  seed  time  is  so  near, 
that  it  is  only  natural  farmers  ahoald  be  anxious  to  ha? e  the  seed-bed 
ready. 

Many  farmers  have  been  working  the  spring  cultivator  in  the  stnbbles 
since  the  rain  ;  the  implement  conld  not  penetrate  very  deeply,  bnt  was 
sufficient  to  stir  the  surface  and  root  up  the  small  tnfts  of  twitch.  Fortu- 
nately Wheat  stubbles  are  clean  this  year,  and  require  little  autumn 
fallowing. 

The  young  plant  of  Clover  is  a  Tery  doubtful  quantity.  Already  we 
hear  ot  fields  b«ing  given  up  as  hopeless  for  next  year's  grazing;,  and  of 
their  being  broken  up  with  the  cultivator  and  sown  with  a  catch  crop 


mixture  of  Winter  Oats,  Tares,  and  Trifolium.  This  shoald  be  ready 
to  stock  by  Lidy  Day,  and  the  idea  is  to  atase  the  land  until  midsummer, 
then  break  it  up  and  sow  wiih  late  Turnips. 

Other  fi<*ld8  where  the  Clover  plant  is  nil  will  be  got  ready  for 
Potatoes,  and  the  seeds  that  have  been  summer  grazed  and  would  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  Potato  crop,  will  have  to  He  another  year.  Tbey  will 
be  manun  d  during  the  early  part  of  winter,  and  the  manure  will  both  pro- 
teot  the  aeeds  from  frust  and  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Clover,  which 
otherwise  might  be  ipclined  to  dwindle  away. 

The  Wheat  sowing  period  as»ain  makes  us  think  of  how  to  get  the 
best  varieties.  We  have  ourselves  as  yet  seen  nothing  to  beat  Soholey^s 
Squarehead  on  heavy  land,  but  on  peat  or  sand  we  shall  recommend 
Sunhope  While  or  Hole  Ambrose,  both  of  which  are  healthy  in  the  straw 
and  mature  well.  The  quantity  sown  should  vary  between  8  pecks  per 
acre  on  October  1st  to  12  pecks  in  mid  November,  graduating  the 
quantity  bciweer. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Hay  Keasnrement  (3,  5.).— Maltiply  in  yards  the  length,  width,  and 
height,  ihe  Jatter  beipg  half  way  between  th«  eaves  and  the  pitch  of  the 
roif.  Having  ascertained  the  number  of  cubic  yards,  divide  by  10,  and 
30U  will  find  the  number  of  loads,  if  the  hay  be  of  average  quality  and 
weight.  The  number  of  cubic  yards  per  load  might  vary  trom  9  to  12  or 
even  more.  ^^__^ 

Irish  Flax. — In  the  farm  section  of  the  Ncwtownards  Show,  bek) 
on  tiie  7ih  mat.,  loois  and  oereaU  were  well  shown.  Mr.  George  Walker. 
J  P..  of  Knock,  who  devotes  his  lime  lo  Flaa  developneat,  stained 
specimens  of  Flax  straw,  havmc:  roots  extending  over  6  feet.  The 
exhibit  had  attracted  a  large  meed  of  attention,  due  to  the  leason  it  bore, 
that  deep  cultivation  for  Flax  la  not  to  be  treated  lightly. — A.  O'Neil. 

Butter  Production  Extraordinary.  —  The  Americans  are 
wonderful  peop'e  lor  going  one  better  than  their  opponents  in  every- 
thing they  undertake.  In  these  countries,  Jersey  breeders  are  content 
with  getting:  their  animals  to  average  a  pound  of  butter  for  every  gallon 
and  a  half  of  milk  whirh  they  produee  ;  bat  our  Yankee  oonsins  ha^e 
gone  so  far  in  effecting  improvements  in  the  butter- producing  capacity  of 
their  Channel  Island  cattle  that  in  a  test  which  was  lecentJjr  conducted 
in  the  Sut«>F,  eight  cows  produced  an  average  of  1  lb.  batter  to  every 
7*21  lbs.  of  milk.  This  is  equal  to  a  pound  of  butter,  to  rather  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a  Ralloti  ot  milk.— (•*  Irish  Farmers'  Gaaette.**) 

An  English  Calf  Brebder*r  Mixture.— An  authority  says :' 
**  A  prominent  English  atock-breeder  claims  to  have  bad  roost  successful 
results  In  the  feeding  of  his  calves  by  the  use  of  a  combination  of  grain 
foods,  which  enables  him  to  completely  dispense  with  millc  after  the 
animals  are  a  few  weeks  old.  This  gentleman  makes  up  a  mixture  of 
7  Ihs.  of  linseed  cake,  2  gallons  of  hay  tea,  and  7  lbs.  of  mixed  meal  c<«n- 
aisting  of  equal  part*  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  and  bonemeai  d  iaaolved  in 
4  gallons  of  hot  water.  One  gallon  of  this  mixture  is  given  twice  daily 
mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  on  thia  the  calves  are  laid  to 
thrive  remarkably  until  they  are  fit  for  weaning.  The  mixture  costs 
from  Is.  Sd.  to  Is.  6d.  per  head  per  week." 

The  Feeding  and  Treatment  of  Young  Stock.— The  feeding 
given  to  young  stock  ahould  largely  depend  upon  their  breeding,  their 
age,  and  the  u«e  to  which  they  are  intended  to  fce  put.  Young  animals 
require  bone  and  flesh-forming  ma'erial  to  a  much  larger  extent  than 
animals  of  greater  age  ;  older  animals  increase  in  weight  chieBy  by 
laying  on  far,  and  for  thi^  reason  the  food  best  adapted  for  them  U  one 
containing  a  goodly  proportion  of  fat-forming  materials— carbo-hydrates 
as  the  ohemtsis  call  them.  When,  aays  a  contemporary,  young  stock  is 
being  reared  for  the  butcher's  block  the  object  of  the  feeder  should  be 
to  encourage  the  laying  on  of  aa  much  flesh  as  poisible  within  a  certain 
time.  It  is,  of  courae,  different  where  the  animals  are  to  be  used  for 
breeding  put  poses,  but  even  in  this  caae  it  always  pays  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition,  aa  the  produce  of  animals  so  tieated  will  always  do 
better  than  the  stock  bred  from  parents  which  are  kept  in  a  tkin 
impoverished  condition  duiing  tlie  early  atages  of  their  existence. 

The  Hop  Crop,— As  so  many  oonflieting  statements  have  been 
made  about  the  Hop  crop,  a  repreaentative  of  the  •♦  Daily  Chronicle " 
ealled  at  the  Hop  Exchange  early  laat  week,  to  learn  what  the  London 
merchanU  had  to  say.  It  is  only  too  trne  that  a  aerions  blight  has 
affected  the  Hops  this  season  in  several  parts.  Of  course  somo  of  the 
merchants,  having  got  the  early  crops,  or  arranged  for  supplies  from 
the  unaffected  areas,  will  do  more  business  than  ever,  because  they  will 
gain  all  the  advantage  from  the  riae  in  prices  which  is  expected  to  follow. 
Altogether  there  are  some  52,000  acres  of  land  in  this  country  given  up 
to  Hop  growing.  The  estimated  yield  this  year  was  about  600,000  cwts. 
That  estimate  has  had  to  be  materially  reduced,  owing  to  larj^e  tracts  or 
Hop  fields  having  been  entirely  spoiled  by  vermin.  Some  of  the  beit 
growing  districts  have  been  afleeied,  notably  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  in 
Mid-Sussex.  The  consequence  is  that  hundreds  of  acres  in  these  distriets 
will  not  be  pulled  at  all.  The  blight  ie  caused  by  vermin,  which  eaU  into 
the  cone  of  the  Hop  and  destroy  it.  The  disease  has  only  shown  itself 
during  the  past  three  weeka,  and  has  naturallj^  caused  much  anxiety  among 
growers  and  merchants.  There  is  no  aocounting  for  it.  Some  blame  tbe 
hot  weather,  following  early  morning  fogs.     Others  say  tlie  vermin  are 


liable  to  come  at  any  Time,  and  that  growers  always  run  the  risk  of  having 
their  crops  spoilt  by  the  little  creatures.  The  whole  season's  crop  wil» 
not  only  be  much  less  In  quantity,  but  inferior  in  quality.  The  early 
pickings  escaped  the  blight,  and  aro  consequently  in  good  condition. 
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IS  GARDENING  ADVAKCINa? 

MONSTROUS  1  some  will  uy,  is  roch  ft  qneitton 
at  Biich  a  time ;  and  cetlainly  it  i«  not  without 
diffideoce  it  ia  propounded.  It  is  one,  however, 
that  has  for  some  tittle  time  been  mentally 
ioBmiiatins;  iUelf,  nod  ugertlDtc,  too,  a  more  or  I«n 
pereniptory  donaod  for  an  aoswer.  BeadeiB  will 
doubtkiB  recollect  a  controTerdd  diacusaion  In  the 
Joarnal  of  Ilortteiiltvre,  entitled  "The  Decadence 
of  Gardooiug',''  which  was  eettled,  aatiafactority  op» 
thinkii,  by  an  authoritative  and  mssterl;  quaehiog 
of  the  indidmeDt,  in  a  clear  and  pointed  lefeience 
to  Ihe  great  changea  which  tbe  txigenoks  ot  our 
own  limM  demand  and  bring  about.  The  iiueifion 
heie  propounded  diSera  from  thai,  inasmucb 
as  it  prefers  no  sweeping  indictment;  jet  the 
"  decadecce  "  discii^Hon  implanted  a  germ  which 
baa  since  been  fertiliBcd  by  little  things— perhaps 
raiher  felt  than  eeon— 'nto  activity.  Deing,  then, 
neither  of  sponlaDecus  growth,  nor  b^otten  of  a 
solitary  opinion,  Ibeto  is.  it  is  hoped,  gnfficitnt 
reasons  for  i(a  publicity.  Can  lacli  ■  debalcnbte 
quEBlioD,  with  Ihe  possible  diacusaon  it  entails, 
■erve  any  good  purf  oae,  or  juatify  its  promulgation 
in  these  pages?  may  vrij  reasonably  be  atlifd. 
The  ptofouoder  at  least  ventures  to  think  it  may, 
for  being  on  the  momentous  eve  of  another  century, 
a  little  mental  etocklaking  can  scuoely  \«  super- 
fluous as  addenda  to  the  closing  chapter  of  a  paeeiog 
century's  noble  volume  of  gnrdeniug  history. 

Gardening  having  hitherto  advanced  by  lea|>s 
and  bound*,  and  gar'ioKcra  being  ao  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  progress,  it  it,  perhap?, 
not  agreeable  to  contemplate  having  reached  Ihe 
end  of  our  tether — to  be  henceforth  and  for  ever 
confined  within  the  boundaries  of  a  beaten  track  ^ 
jet  the  ground  covered  has  been  £0  vast,  and  is  eo 
capable  of  variable  expreeeiuns  of  gardening  power, 
that  any  tendency  lowatds  stagnation  is  not  ocly 
highly  improbable,  but  well-nigh  impossible.  Some 
may  say,  with  rrgard  to  Iha  mnny  improvemonls 
BO  palj«bly  perspicuous  ever  a  ftw  deeadea,  Are 
there  any  tangible  grounds  for  (U'ertaiuing  eT<n 
the  suspicion  of  gardening  liavirg  le.cV.ed  the 
Ktnith of  ils  power  ?  Fruits,  vegetable', and  flowers 
Ko.  Sfoi  —VOL.  CI,.  Old  Skkibb. 
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ar«  so  much  bigger,  bcttc,  or  brighter,  that  it  may  appear  as  vain 
presumption  to  suppose  the  biggest,  best,  and  brightest,  are  not  still 
possibilities  of  the  future.  Granted  that  it  is  so,  will  that  happy 
realisation  mark  any  real  advance  in  gardening?  may  still  be  asked.  It 
is  not  for  a  moment  supposed  thnt  any  gardener  worthy  of  the  name 
will  ever  view  the  matter  as  one  curtailing  his  power  or  foreshortening 
his  labours  of  love,  M  n  of  energy  and  resource  are  not  prone  to 
aJopt  a  rest-and-l)e- thankful  attitude  on  the  easy  couch  of  patt 
achievements;  and  doubtless  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
disclose  ample  margin  for  change,  variety,  and  novelty  in  <];ardeniiig. 
All  this  goes  without  saying,  but  still  leaves  unanswered  the  question, 
Is  gardening  advancing  ? 

Going  back.  "  Why  gardening  is  go'ng  back,*'  said  a  gentleman 
to  the  writer  last  spring,  while  inspecting  a  house  gay  with  represen- 
tative collection  of  Cinerarias  and  Chinese  Primulas.  This  arose  from 
our  newest  aivance  (?)  in  the  foims  of  these  favourite  flowers — viz., 
Primula  White  Lady  and  Cineraria  stellata,  both  of  the  old  starry 
type.  Advancing  backwards !  Beally,  without  any  disparagement  to 
these  beautiful,  if  simple  forms,  the  examples  in  question  appeared  to 
warrant  such  an  assumption.  Other  instances  are  not  wanting,  all  of 
which  tend  to  show,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  healthy  progress,  derived, 
if  the  paradox  is  allowed,  from  retrogressive  action.  It  is  not  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  many  who  have  noticed  the  rapid  development  of 
flome  of  the  more  showy  and  beautiful  of  our  florist*s  flowers  from  an 
obscure  parenta;^e,  should  look  for  greater  things  to  come.  It  must  be 
obvious,  however,  that  with  some  of  these  flowers  the  limit  has  been 
Teachpd,  and  with  a  few  over-reached,  as  witness  the  new  diseases, 
rusts,  blights,  and  what  not,  the  Nemesis  of  angry  Nature,  who  will 
not  forgive  the  trespasses  of  those  who  trespass  too  far  agfunst  her. 

Changes  there  are  in  fashions,  tastes,  and  methods,  but  these  may, 
or  may  not,  mark  any  real  advance.  How  often  is  our  gain  in  one 
direction  counterbalanced  by  loss  in  another.  It  is  easy  on  the  one 
hand  «to  point  to  many  examples  in  the  way,  of  plant  culture  alone 
which  are  decided  gains  in  the  gardening  world,  yet  it  is  but  fair  in 
forming  our  balance  isheet  to  place  per  contra  the  losses  which  have 
been  Bustaincd  by  the  relegation  of  certain  classes  of  plants  which 
exercised  the  skill  and  care  of  grand  old  gardeners  of  the  past,  to 
obscurity.  This  is  obvious  without  going  into  detail.  Who,  with 
regard  to  fruit  culture  can,  in  visiting  some  old  world  garden,  where 
the  relics  of  departed  glory  in  the  foim  of  trained  trees  still  linger  on 
the  walls,  deny  that  there  iwere  giants  in  those  days  ?  and,  also, 
although  the  desire  for  novelty  has  swelled  and  may  still  swell  the 
number  of  varieties,'tho  leading  fruits  of  other jdays  still  head  the  list  ? 
Under  glass,  with  Grapes  for  instance,  we  may  suppose  that  if  the 
latter-day  gardener  was  confined  to  two  varieties,  he  would,  for 
quality,  be  true  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  in  those  sterling  kinds, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Haiuburgh.  Such  are  the  thoughts 
^vhich  momentarily  occur,  yet  it  must  be  stated,  a  little  aside  of  the 
subject,  rather  is  it  from  our  prosent  standpoint  and  the  near  future 
are  deductions  to  be  drawn  than  comparisons  made  with  the  present 
and  the  past. 

Up-to-date  is  a  common  expression  ;  yot  from  this  standpoint  alone 
;does  the  pertinency  of  our  question  become  truly  apparent.  What 
.says  the  couk  ?  Does  he  (or  she)  want  anything  better  than  the  best 
as  now  existing  ?  Take  any  vegetable  in  common  use,  such  as  the 
Cabbige,  Cauliflower,  Peas,  Beans,  Tomatoes,  or  Potatoes  in  all  their 
endless  variety  and  perfection  of  form  and  quality,  is  anything  better 
to  be  desired  or  expected  ?  One  thinks  not.  True,  the  ingenuity  of 
raisers  may  be  taxed  to  produce  French  Beans  from^  climbing  stems, 
Scarlet  Runners  which  shall  run  no  more,  or,  say.  Vegetable  Marrows 
from  erect  bushes;  all  such  promise  no  prospective  advance  for 
culinary  purposes — no  gains  to  the  twentieth  century  table.  In  the 
floral  world  a  certain  finality,  if  not  already  attained,  seems  imminent, 
for,  it  may  be  repeated,  what  is  gained  in  one  direction  seems  counter- 
balanced by  losses  in  another;  but  the  subject  is  a  broad  one,  and, 
broadly  speaking,  no  narrow  construction  should  be  placed  upon  it. 
We  gain  a  new  Orchid,  or  some  obscure  type  of  hardy  plant  is 
improved  into  notoriety,  yet  contemporaneously  an  old  favourite  lapses 


in  popularity.  It  has  had  its  day,  and  will  only  exist  on  sufl'erance  in 
some  garden  not  up  to  date.  How  often  the  pages  of  "Our  Journal" 
attest  this  in  reproducing  the  illustration  of  some  now  out  of  date  but 
once  popular  plant  which  a  young  gardener  thinks  sufficiently  beautiful 
or  interesting  to  prompt  inquiry  right  away.  From  such  data  as  the 
above,  as  well  as  other  which  need  not  at  present  detain,  is  derived  the 
question,  Is  gardening  advancing  ? — Westerner. 


SUNSHINE  IN  GLOOMY  WEATHER. 

How  "  our  Journal "  teems  with  valuable  ideas !  You  can't  take 
up  a  number  without  deriving  benefit,  instruction,  and  amusement 
(the  latter  of  a  most  wholesome  kind).  *' Our  Journal"  is  so  broad 
minded ;  it  records  the  advice  of  the  wise  old  gardeners ;  it  allows  the 
coming  ones  to  air  their  views ;  it  encourages  the  diffident  and  checks 
(very  kindly)  the  forward.  Like  Solomon,  it  discourses  of  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanoato  (if  not  the  Hyssop  on  the  wall)  the  smallest  Alpine  plant 
on  a  town  rockery.  Its  aims  are  high.  ''  Forward !  *'  might  be  the 
motto.  Think  of  the  thougands  of  gardeners  the  Editor  caters  for ; 
and  he  is  so  mindful  of  their  well-being.  He  thinks  of  the  future  time 
when  backs  will  no  longer  bend,  and  eyes  will  be  too  dim,  and  legs  too 
tottery  to  do  even  the  smallest  service  in  the  garden. 

I  notice  (on  page  243)  the  farmers  are  to  have  a  little  chance. 
There  is  just  a  suggestion  that  some  harvest  festival  moneys  may  be 
devoted  to  providing,  throush  the  Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent 
Association,  little  incomes  for  destitute  farmers,  their  wives,  widows,  or 
daughters ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  whether  our  three  great 
Grardenerb'  Benefit  Societies  were  getting  all  the  support  that  is  their 
due.  There  are  three  grand  lists  of  names  of  those  who  subscribe; 
but  when  we  think  of  the  poor  folk  who  need  help,  we  cannot  but 
wish  the  lists  were  doubled. 

Being  a  **  mere  woman,"  I  appeal  first  for  the  orphan  children. 
Anyone  with  a  heart  must  have  a  tenderness  for  these  poor  mites  who 
are  left  with  so  little  equipment  to  fight  the  hard  battle  of  life.  A 
gardener's  wages  are  not,  as  a  rule,  extravagantly  great,  and  babies 
come  to  his  cottage  possibly  with  greater  rapidity  than  they  do  to  the 
mansion.  Sickness  and  death  come  when  least  expected,  and  what  can 
a  poor  mother  do  whose  only  possessions  may  be  the  memory  of  her 
husband's  good  name,  a  bit  of  furniture,  and  a  houseful  of  bairns  ? 
5s.  per  week  till  the  child  is  fourteen  does  not  perhaps  sound  lavish  riches; 
but  it  means  a  great  deal — more  than  you  or  I  perhaps  guess,  nor  is 
that  the  end.  At  fourteen  years  there  is  a  grant  of  £10  to  give  the 
child  a  fair  start.  How  much  can  be  done  with  £10?  It  is  often 
ditiicult  for  a  father  to  find  that  sum  at  the  critical  time,  and  here  it 
is  supplied.  If  the  child  has  anything  in  him,  if  the  £10  is  wisely 
spent,  he  should  never  look  behind  him  again.  A  subscription  of  5s., 
something  like  5d.  a  month  !  That  might  be  spared  by  many  more  of 
us  if  we  only  would.  Now,  my  next  remark  will,  in  a  measure,  apply 
to  the  other  two  societies  of  which  I  will  speak. 

I'he  gardener  of  many  a  fair  domain  is,  we  will  suppose,  a  supporter 
of  this  excellent  institutioii.  He  often  comes  in  contact  with  the 
lady  of  the  house — a  copy  of  the  report,  .a  few  well  chosen  words,  and 
there  is  every  possibility  that  next  time  subscriptions  are  due  the 
lady  and  the  gardener  are  both  down.  So  many  of  us  are  just  now 
busy  with  bulb  catalogues,  they  are  so  seductive.  Could  we  deny 
ourselves  a  little  and  think  of  the  human  blossoms  who  have  to  bloom 
in  very  wintery  weather  ? 

Enough  of  the  children,  they  j)1ead  their  own  cause.  We  turn  to 
children  of  a  larger  growth.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  some  well 
known  names  in  the  lists  of  donors  or  subscribers. 

The  Societies  to  which  we  refer  are  the  Gardeners*  Royal  Bene- 
volent and  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.  The 
first  named  Society  is  doing  very  good  work.  After  the  age  of  sixty 
has  been  reached,  a  successful  candidate  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of 
£20  per  annum  male,  £16  female.  If  through  illness  or  accident  there 
is  total  incapacity  for  work,  the  age  limit  is  not  insisted  on.  There  is  an 
allowance  to  meet  funeral  expenses,  and  best  of  all  there  is  a  rule 
by  which  subscribers  of  long  standing  can  obtain  all  the  benefits 
without  being  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  election.  That  means  a 
good  deal.  Have  my  readers  ever  tried  collecting  votes  ?  It  is  weary, 
heart-rending  work,  as  wo  well  know.  The  hcrse  may  starve  while 
the  grass  is  growing,  so  to  some  of  these  poor  old  folk  the  time  of 
waiting  is  often  a  time  of  great  hardship  and  privation.  A  Jubilee 
Fund  comes  in  now,  through  the  agency  of  which  a  little  help  is 
doled  out  to  the  weary  waiters,  thus  bridging  over  the  time  of  greatest 
trial. 

To  encourage  subscribers  again  there  is  a  table  thus.  A  subset iber 
for  four  years  is  credited  with  50  votes,  five  years  100,  and  so  on. 
This  must  be  an  incentive  to  regular  effort,  in  fact  it  amounts  to  a 
sort  of  insurance  fund.  We  spare  so  easily  our  £1  Is.  here  and  there 
for  our  selfish  pleasures,  could  not  we  by  a  little  self  denial  help  in  aiding 
those  who  by  their  work  have  contributed  so  much  to  our  pleasure  ? 
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"Et)1  b  wronghl  through  want  of  thousbt"ort«D  and  often  ngBJD, 
it  ia  becauM  Uie  inbJMt  is  not  pHBented  to  ui  that  we  forget  that 


presented 


IE« 


Iwtlierod  by  a  jearly  iubscription,  there  is  another  way  out  of  it — i 
lamp  anm  down — aod  it  strikes  tne  that  is  a  good  plan  vhere  it  can 
be  afforded.  Let  ui  be  where  we  may,  the  Society  will  have  got  the 
money,  and  know  how  to  make  good  uae  of  it. 

The  third  inttitutioD  that  hu  come  nndar  our  notice  Is  the  United 
Hortieultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.  It«  object!  and  aims 
cin  be  eaaily  atated,  Firatly,  hy  allowing  uck  pay  until  the  membar 
reaohea  hia  Faventielb  birthday;  leooodly,  by  aaiistance  from  the 
BenavoleDt  Fund  after  attaining  seventy  yeara  of  ase,  in  time  of 
aicknett  or  in  seaaoDi  of  distress.  There  is  also  an  arrangement  hy 
which  membera  can  be  given  a  change  of  air  during  coDvalaacenoB. 
Thia  will  often,  it  appeara  to  us,  be  the  qnickeat  nay  of  working  a 
cure.  Ctunge  of  air  ia  worth  many  Mtilea  of  medicine,  however 
(kilfolly  oompoundod. 

We  often  wonder  if  tbe  gardeners'  wires  ever  read  "  the  Journal," 
becanae  thaae  Societies  oagbt  to  appeal  to  them.  They  generally  plan 
ont  the  spending  of  the  wagas,  and  wonderful  maoagera  they  are  ! 
Talk  about  a  Ghaucellor  of  the  Eichequer,  why  I  know  many  a  poor 
*illag«  woman  who  can  manipnlate  fa:ts  aod  figures  with  the  best  of 
tbem.  It  must  be  a  tight  fit  sometimes — many  little  comforts  and 
pleasnrSB  sternly  put  to  one  side  to  that  all  demands  may  be  met 
&irly  and  hraiestly.  I  could  tell  tales  of  cottage  maoagement  which 
ought  to  pnt  many  educated  aonen  to  the  blush.  Small  maanr, 
large  familiea,  with  ud prevent ililo  sickness,  and  a  surplus  at  ihe 
year's  and  I 

The  maoagament  of  Iheae  Societies  is  In  such  good  hsndp,  and  the 
(inanrial  basis  to  firm,  that  none  may  fear  to  riaS  their  hurd-eamed 
shillings.  It  seems  to  me,  too,  ihnt  by  supporting  and  helping  this 
work  tha  wealthier  classes  may  do  so  much  good  without  laying  them- 
aelveaopen  to  thecbarKO  of  pan|>erts'ng.  It  is  a  case  of  helping  those 
who  halp  themselves,  and  it  in  no  way  deprices  a  n:an  of  hia  own 
iodependetice.— Tub  Missus, 


APPLE  THOMAS  ANDREW  KNIGHT. 

Such  is  the  name  giren  by  ihe  raiwr,  Mr.  C.  Bas^  gardene 


CtiU  Archer  Soublon,  Welfurd  Park,  N'ewburj,  to  one  of  the  mmt 
promisiDg  Apples  that  has  been  shown  at  (be  Drill  Hiil.  Itlifrom  across 
betwten  Peaagood'i  Nonesuch  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  combines 
tba  obaraoleri  of  both  these  itandard  sorts.  Generally  sptaking,  it  rather 
favonra  tha  latter,  inaimncb  as  it  has  aisnmed  ila  colour  and  letsined  iis 
flatonr  ;  wUla  It  follows  the  rarmer  ie  lize  and  in  the  formation  of  (ho 
emwn  of  tha  Imll.  The  one  shown  In  lig.  53  i*  rathir  below  aversKe  siie, 
bat  waa  chosen  as  a  perfectly  typical  eiample  in  all  olhir  reif.eoti.  Tha 
frait  is  qnita  sybmetrical,  and  slightly  wider  than  it  ii  bifch.  The 
wide  <^n  eye,  sat  in  a  vary  broad  and  shallow  baiin,  has  the  segments 
almoat  abaenl ;  the  lube  is  oonioal  and  Ibe  stamens  median.  The  knobtted 
■talk  varies  eonsiderably  in  length — that  of  the  specimen  shown  being 
ttirea-qnarters  of  an  inch — and  li  inierled  (sometimes  obliquely)  In  a 
eompaiBlirely  shallow  cavity  which  shoos  ilight  signs  of  grey  rosie*. 
Tha  Besh  Is  very  firm, jniey,  sweet,  ol  excellent  Qavour  and  dalieate  aroma. 
The  ground  colonr  is  bright  yellow,  almost  obscnred  on  the  side  next  the 
■on  by  brilliant  crimson  scsriet,  with  nnmerous  splashes  of  livelier  crimson 
and  more  or  less  freqaanl  gteen  spot).  When  tbe  specimens  were  shown 
before  tba  Pmit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticslltiral  Sodety  there  was 
a  nnanimoua  vote  In  favoor  of  an  award  of  merlr.  Via  hare  no 
partienlars  ot  the  habit  rif  the  irer,  but  jadging  by  it^  frnit  ne  regard  ibie 
new  Apple  as  worthy  of  the  long-famed  name  it  hears. 


SOME  BEACTIFUL  TREES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

What  important  features  in  a  country  are  the  nature  and  variety 
of  its  trees  1  In  some  lands,  indeed,  thsy  are  almost  the  uppermoat 
iroprtasion  which  one  carries  away.  Who  can  fail,  for  inslanca,  afier 
panng  through  British  Columbia  or  parts  of  Norway  to  retain  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  their  almost  illiniilable  forests  of  Pines  with 
their  ^Ugantic  proportiona  of  ginh  and  enormous  height  P  America, 
pregnant  In  re  cord  a,  outdistances  any  other  couslry  in  the  world  I 
suppose  with  ita  big  tree  groves  of  Maiiposa,  though  I  was  more 
myself  astounded  by  the  slupfodous  arboreal  iiinrvel  in  the  Botanical 
Gardena  outside  Calcutta — viz,  the  coloe&al  Baobab  treo  with  ils 
thouBauda  of  aerial  roots,  tbe  whole  covering  an  area  of  ground 
perfectly  incredible.  Thecelehrated  Grizzly  Giaot  of  Ihe  Yosemite  is, 
however,  the  thickest  of  the  Sequoia  tribe,  and  is  a  wonder  in  itself, 
being  by  measurement  94  feel  round,  and  is  probably  1500  years  old. 
Tbe  other  world  renowned  apecimcn  of  tha  Sequoia  gig-tntea  is  the 
Wawoua  or  Tapnel  Tree  so  o.'ten  depicted  in  connection  w.lh  American 


eights,  and  throt^h  which  your  entire  carriage  Is  drawn  with  spaoo 
enoueh  and  to  spare  on  either  side. 

It  most  ba  mentioned,  however,  that  mighly  as  theaa  Calllomlan 
tre.'B  arc  in  girth  and  altitudf,  they  are  far  surpaaaed  in  the  latter 
re.=poct  hy  some  of  the  Australian  Eucalyptus,  there  being  one  of 
tliere  on  record  of  a  height  at'aining  to  480  feet,  thus  topping  by 
155  feet  the  tallest  of  the  Sequoias. 

For  beauty  oombined  with  variety  I  suppose  the  tropical  growths 
of  Ceylon  are  as  pleasing  to  the  aye  as  tho  tiecs  of  any  other  country. 
Too  Palm  tribe  here  are  in  Ihsir  greatest  profasion,  and  mingling 
with  tho  hundred  and  one  other  kinds  of  trwa  make  tbe  aurroundings 
of  marvelloua  beauty.  I  suppose  ihe  perfect  lake  at  Kandy  would  bo 
robbed  of  half  its  charm  without  its  protecting  fringe  of  these  elegant 
growths.  In  Japan  I  was  chiefly  struck  by  the  slender  waving  characier- 
latica  t  f  the  bluey-tluged  Bamboo  foresta.  In  some  parts,  notably  round 
about  Kioto,  the  Bamboo  attains  the  size  of  a  really  large  tree.  They 
are  peculiarly  graceful, ""and  of  a  subtly  indescribable  attraction,  lo 
tliQ  temple  gardens  and  parks  the  Cryptomeria  is  a  Btatt:ly  and  magni- 
licent  c.bjecl.  At  Nara  they  were  enormous,  and  the  coup  d  ail  of 
the  spotted  deer  graaing  on  the  mossy  sbpaa  beneath  tbeso  fine 
apieading  trees  was  a  particulariy  alluring  one.  In  apeaklnj  of  Japan, 
too,  I  mutt  m.\'  o  mention  of  the  lovely  Cnmellia  trees  about  the  cosat 


Fia.  S3.— Apple  Thomas  Andrew  Knioht. 

dalrict  of  Enoshiroa.  In  Nubia,  aod  the  desert  oases  of  tl>o  Sahsm, 
Ihe  tail  and  stately  Dale  Palm  reigns  dlmost  supreme,  and  affords  a 
alight  respite  from  the  scorching  heat  of  Africa's  snn. 

As  regards  India,  the  immense  foresta  of  the  Himalayas,  seen  to 
such  advantage  on  the  way  up  to  Darjeeling,  are  very  impressive  ;  as 
nlio,  though  of  a  totally  different  appearance,  are  the  Eucalyptus 
groves  on  the  Nilgiri  Hilla,  round  Coonoor  and  Oulacnmund.  ■  These 
|.|iie  Gum  Trees,  to  use  their  common  name,  are  of  a  most  rapid 
growth,  and  atttun  a  treiLendoua  height,  as  before  mentioned.  Tbe 
Bceot.  though  certainly  very  stronjf,  Is  sn  ezlremely  healthy  cne. 
Di>mbay  itself  is  well  supplied  with  fine  timber,  the  renowned  JIango 
trees  being  perhaps  as  fraqneot  as  the  Baobab,  while  some  of  the 
aiibiirhs,  Boch  oa  Band ra,  ore  in  the  midst  of  myriads  of  Cocoa-nut 
Palms.  Further  south,  at  tbe  extreme  comer  of  India,  I  was  much 
surprised  and  pleased  at  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  Tulip  Treep, 
which  at  tha  time  of  my  visit  at  Cupe  Tnticorin  were  in  full  flower, 
with  b^'th  yellowand  red  blooms. 

In  Palestine  the  indigenous  Olives  have  charms  of  iheir  onn  — 
sombre,  gnarled,  and  century  worn  though  they  for  tlie  most  part 
appear,  being  in  many  parts  the  only  represents 'ire  of  tree  kind,  though 
ot  oourae  in  beauty,  if  not  in  interest,  they  yield  largely  to  the  stately 
and  superb  Cedars  of  the  Lebanon  district. — J.  A.  CaRHSaiBCuEALES. 


A  Novel  Edgiko.— On  a  recent  visit  to  Eaton  Gardena,  Chi 
I  noticed  ona  of  the  broad  walks  In  the  vegetable  quirteis  c 
with  the  commoa  Engiish  Oak,  which  Id  me  waa  a  novelty.  It 
howcier,  so  dialintt  nnd  effectire  that  it  appeared  to  be  worthy  of  re 
menda-.ion.  Hr.  Barnes  informed  me  that  it  had  been  planted  at  lei 
duaen  years,  bat  it  showed  DO  eppesmnce  of  being  rough  or  nnlld) 
fact  it  was  compact  and  unilurm  Ihruughonl,  the  aierage  heighl 
bluing  more  than  10  inches.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  which  whs  ii 
early  part  of  this  month,  it  was  well  lurniihed  with  Toliase,  and  lbs  gr 
Itring  yonng  the  leaves  would  adhere  to  the  wood  pretty  well  all  r\ 
Fur  ordinarj  garden  wilhs  i>  would  not.  of  course,  bo  luicable,  fai 
walks  auBHoiently  wide  for  the  piasago  uf  a  Cirt  it  aprfarcQ  to  he 
suited. — Geobub  Paxtox. 
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SWEET  PEAS. 

S!wEET  Peas  are  now  so  exteniive  in  variety,  and  so  useful,  that 
eve  y  possessor  of  a  garden,  whether  he  he  a  duke  or  a  cottager,  must 
grow  a  collection.  Truly  it  is  a  flower  for  the  enthusiastic  amiteur, 
for  what  is  there  in  the  whole  range  of  summer  flowers  that  gives 
such  a  return  for  an  equal  amount  of  lahour  ?  Po  popular  have 
Sweet  Peas  become  that  almost  every  schedule  of  prizes,  of  even  the 
^maliest  show,  contains  a  class  or  classes  for  so  many  varieties.  So 
numerously  were  they  contributed  at  the  late  Shrewsbury  Show  that 
one  large  tent  was  almost  occupied  with  them  alone. 

The  culture  of  Sweet  Peas  is  very  simple.  Deeply  dug,  or  v  hat  is 
better,  trenched  ground,  with  plenty  of  manure  as  a  foundation,  and 
abundant  supplies  of  liquid  manure  during  the  season  of  growth,  are 
the  salient  points  to  be  observed.  Add  to  this  ample  space  fcr  the 
)>Iant8  to  grow  in,  and  the  daily  removal  of  seed  pods  until  eaily  in 
tfcptember,  and  surprise  should  be  expressed  if  success  does  not  fullow. 

Now  that  varieties  are  so  numerous  it  is  well  to  grow  none  but 
the  best,  as  the  inferior  sorts  require  as  much  care  in  cultivation. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  keep  an  up-to-date  collection  by 
a  yearly  revision  of  their  list,  or  those  who  are  beginners,  I  have  care- 
I'ully  prepared  a  Felection  of  the  best  vaieties  for  consideration  in  the 
se  lEon  of  1900.  One  point  in  cultivation  I  omitted,  that  of  early  sowing. 
This  \i  highly  important,  as  the  plants  are  thus  enabled  to  secure  a 
l)Dger  season  of  growth  through  getting  them  firmly  established 
before  hot  and  dry  weather  is  experienced  in  June  and  July. 

Ab  indicating  the  numbcp  of  Sweet  Peas  now  cultivated,  Messrs. 
W.  At'ee,Bur|ee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  catalogued  this  year  no  less  than 
145  y  irieties.  In  addition  to  this  number  Mr.  H.  Eckford  has  many 
novelties  to  ofler  of  sterling  merit.  Mr.  G.  Foster,  Bnckhampton 
Nurseriej>,  Havant,  has  introduced  several  varieties  that  will  occupy  a 
leading  position  in  the  near  future.  Altogether  there  are  quite  200 
more  or  less  distinct  varieties,  and  as  they  annually  increase,  the 
work  of  selection  and  eliminating  inferior  or  too  much  alike  varieties 
is  becoming  much  more  difficult.  In  time  a  epecijil  conference  of 
experts  w|ll  be  required  to  classify  the  varieties  and  place  the 
nomenclature  of  all  on' a  firm  basis. 

The  following  seven  varieties  are  to  be  sent  out  next  season  as 
novelties,  and  those  who  would  desire  to  be  in  the  front  rank  as 
exhibitors  would  do  well  to  include  them  .in  their  colI(Cti:n.  Lord 
Kenyon,  deep  rose  shaded  with  puce  cr  pui pie,  heavily  veined  with 
a  deeper  tint,  an  extremely  fine  variety.  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
pink  shaded  bronzy  salmon,  a  pleasing  and  effective  novelty. 
Countess  of  Lathom,  pale  pink  self,  an  improvement  on  Venup. 
Fascination,  purple  lilac  standard,  rich  blue  keel,  a  most  striking 
and  beautiful  blending  of  colour.  Calypso,  standard,  crimson  flushed 
purple,  wings  mauve.  Cream  of  Brockhampton  is  an  improvement  on 
Mrs.  Kckford,  in  that  it  is  more  deeply  coloured.  Wideawake,  dark 
crimson,  standard  faintly  striped  purple,  wings  heavily  tinged  purple, 
a  bold,  full  sized  bloom. 

Sadie  Burpee  must  now  be  classed  as  the  finest  white  Sweet  Pea 
ia  culcivation.  The  blooms  are  hooded  in  form,  large,  bold,  and 
hanlsoroe  in  every  way.  Countess  of  Powis,  glowing  orange,  euffuscd 
with  light  purple,  wiih  a  satin  polish,  is  novel  in  the  extreme. 
Lovely,  a  pleasing  shade  of  pink  with  delicate  rose  wings,  is  a  grand 
flower  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  Lady  Mary  Currie,  a  deep 
crange  pink  delicately  shaded  with  rosy  lilac,  is  a  charming  flower  of 
much  brilliancy.  Queen  Victoria  is  of  a  niost  diflicult  colour  to 
describe.  Soft  yellow,  subtly  overlaid  with  faint  purplp,  which 
imparls  a  desirable  lusire.  The  blooms  are  exceptionally  large,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  best. 

Salopian  is  one  of  the  finest  of  blight  coloured  Sweet  Pea?.  It  is 
deep  crimson  tinged  with  mulberry  red,  and  8ufl*used  with  rich 
orange  scarlet.  The  blossoms  are  large  and  finely  formed.  Prince  of 
Wales  is  a  bright  rose  self  of  intense  colour  and  fine  bold  form, 
frequently  bearing  three  and  sometimes  four  blooms  on  a  stem.  Dake 
of  Westminster,  a  deep  rose  maroon,  overlaid  with  bright  shining 
violet,  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other  variety,  and  is  an  acquisition. 
Stella  Morse,  of  which  the  floorers  when  opening  exhibit  a  sugs^estion 
of  yellow,  which  with  age  becomes  paler,  and  about  the  third  day 
delicate  shaded  ir'mrose,  with  an  edging  of  pale  pink  or  salmon.  It 
is  a  hooded  variety  with  three  and  four  blooms  on  a  stem  Mrs. 
Ougdale,  bright  rose,  shaded  primrore,  pale  pink  keel,  is  a  bold 
handsome  flower.  Othello  is  of  colour  almost  unique,  dark  brown 
chrcolate  red  with  a  satiny  black  shade,  very  free  bloomer,  and  strong 
habit  of  growth. 

Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  in  colour  is  a  shining  pale  lavender,  most 
diflicult  to  accurately  describe.  It  belongs  to  the  giant  flowering 
class.  Black  Knight  is  the  best  of  the  dark  maroon  type.  The 
standards  have  a  metallic  lustre.  Aurora  I  re^^ard  as  an  improvement 
on  Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain,  and  may  be  considered  the  best  of  flaked 
varieties.  The  ground  colour  is  white  with  heavy  flakes  and  stripes  of 
bright  orange  salmon.  Maid  of  Honour  is  of  the  palest  i)f  lavender 
with  a  deep  violet  edging,  a  very  pleasing  and  distinct  variety.    Mars 


is  bright  fiery  ciimson  which  deepens  with  age.  Hon.  P.  Bouv6ne 
has  stendards  of  coral  pink  with  wings  a  shade  lighter  tint.  It  is  a; 
charming  flower  of  grand  shape  and  substance. 

Gorgeous  was  sent  out  this  year  by  the  American  firm,  and  well 
deserves  its  name,  as  its  colour  is  most  striking,  rich  orange  salmon- 
standards  deepening  in  the  veins ;  winga  deeper  in  shade  tbanjhc 
standard,  keel  pale  lilac;  a  magnificent  variety  in  everyway,  t  aahion 
is  of  the  same  origin,  and  is  a  sport  from  Caplivation.  It  is  deep 
rose  with  purple  flushed  standatds  and  purple  rel  wings.  Countess 
Cadogan  is  a  bright  shining  violet  overlaid  with  light  sky  blue,  wings 
pure  sky  blue ;  a  full  size  hooded  flower.  Colonist  is  usually  Ihrec- 
flowcred  on  stout  stems;  soft  lilac  overlaid  with  bright  rose.  Pnnce 
Edward  tf  York  is  one  of  the  largest  flowered  varieties  we  have,  llie 
standards,  when  fully  expanded,  are  of  a  charming  shade  of  scarlet 
with  deep  rose-coloured  wings.  Triumph  is  well  named  m  point  of 
Mze,  as  the  blooms  are  exceptionally  large.  The  standard  is  orange 
pink,  wing4  white  flushed  purple.— E.  Molyneux. 


LONDON  GARDENS  OVER   FIFTY  YEARS. 

No.  13. 
One  of  the  memorable  events  of  last  spring  was  the  very  satis- 
factory transaction  by  which  the  time-honoured  Apothecaries'  Garden 
at  CheUiea  was  secured  for  the  public  benefit  thenceforth.  It  is  a 
rnatter  of  rejoicing  to  botanists,  gardeners,  and  also,  I  should  think, 
to  many  in  the  medical  profe6s:on,  as  this  old  garden  has  for  a 
considerable  time  been  under  dangerous  circumstances.  Speculators 
have  long  had  their  eyes  on  this  *  eligible  plot,"  so  suitable  for  the 
erection  of  mansions  which  would  command  grand  views  of  the 
Thimos  and  of  Surrey  opjwsite.  'Tis  but  a  tmall  space,  originally  a 
little  over  three  acres,  the  Embankment  has  added  half  an  acre,  yet  it 
may  have  within  its  bounds  much  that  will  be  of  interest  to  after 
generations  if  rightly  managed. 

The  board  in  whose  care  this  garden  is  to  be  placed  is  of  a  composite 
nature,  and  necessarily  there  will  be  difference*  of  opinion,  but  I  hope 
this  will  check  any  development  of  fads.  We  would  not  wish  to  ?ee 
the  greater  part  of  the  ground  covered  with  glass,  or  witness  a  display 
of  flow,  r  beds  of  the  latest  fashii  n.  Changes  must  be  made,  no  doubt, 
since  we  want  a  botanic  garden  up  to  date  so  far  as  the  space  permits, 
but  I  deprecate  any  undue  interference  with  the  present  aspect  of  the 
gardtn.  Let  us  keep  while  we  can  those  features  which  remind  us  of 
the  Georgian  era. 

Certainly  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  when  he  granted  this  part  of  hia 
Chelsea  manor  to  the  Apothecaries  Company,  gave  them  land  in  a 
very  suitable  locality.  For  was  not  Chelsea  long  called  the  "  village 
of  palaces?''  Here,  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  after,  lived  various 
kings  or  nobles  of  high  rank.  In  their  old-style  gardens  were  to  be 
teen  curious,  beautiful,  or  rare  medicinal  plants,  brought  home  by 
travellers  from  eastern  lands  as  gifts.  But  when  we  first  read  of  this 
])lot  it  was  just  a  bit  of  meadow,  and  in  1673  the  Company  took  it  to 
build  thereon  a  house  ijt  iheir  state  barge.  They  had  a  term  of  years, 
and  then  it  occurred  to  the  Court  that  the  place  would  do  well  for  a 
phj  sic  garden,  so  they  removed  to  it  a  small  collectioTi  of  plants  from 
AYestminster.  John  Wattp,  who  had  interested  himself  in  the  com- 
mencement  of  it,  became  manager  in  1680,  and  shortly  after  ^  he 
appears,  from  Evelyn's  account,  to  have  made  one  of  the  earlieat 
attempts  to  supply  p'Hficial  heat  to  plants  during  the  winter.  The 
garden  slowly  progressed,  brought  to  it  visitors  from  distant  countries, 
and  then  Sloane,  in  1722,  generously  handed  over  the  land  to  the 
Company  for  £5  ye.irly,  and  fifty  new  plants  reared  in  the  garden. 
Tlie  delivery  of  the  plants  went  on  till  1774,  by  which  date  2550 
species  had  been  presented.  This  action  of  his  was  all  the  more  kind 
lecause  the  apothecaries  had  abused  him.  With  some  e)f  the 
physicians  he  had'  taken  part  in  starting  provident  dispensariea  for 
the  poor,  a  Echeme  apothecaries  thought  prejudicial  to  them. 

This  second  half  of  the  century  has  not  brought  many  visitors  to 
the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens,  but  it  has  been  kept  in  fairiy  good 
order,  the  plants  grown  being  chiefly  those  of  medical  value.  The 
old  greenhouse,  more  than  once  figured  in  descriptive  books '  of^ 
Chelsea,  was  removed  about  forty-five  years  since,  with  some  smaller 
structures,  which  were  venerable  but  dangerous.  To  those  passing 
along  the  Thames,  the  Cedars  near  the  river  bank  were  familiar  objects 
for  a  long  period.  In  1750  the  fcur  trees  were  flourishing  and  of 
good  size;  between  1770  and  1780  two  decayed,  and  had  to  be 
removed ;  the  third  succumbed  in  1878 ;  the  last  is  now  dead,  I  am 
informed.  A  splendid  Oriental  Plane,  one  of  the  finest  in  London, 
was  killed  by  the  formation  of  the  Embankment.  The  ancient 
Pomegranate  has  gone,  and  the  Magnolia  grandiflora,  that  was  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  planted  in  London.  But  I  believe  there  yet 
remains  the  Styrai  officinale  on  the  wall  by  Swan  Walk,  the  Maiden- 
hair Tree,  the  Pistachia,  with  other  notable  trees  I  saw  a  few  years 
since*    Amongst  the  many  illustrious  men  who  ba^e  been  associated 
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AnJK*^5*  •^°^.  '?'®  .**'''  ^^^'™^  «f  <^o  '<>caJity  in  which  the 
of^i^^lll'p  "^?"  H  situate,  wo  can  imagine  from  the  old  name 
call  it^l  W^     ^r^'J^  *^?  '^^  ^r^^«  "*•  ^"»5  Chelsea  folks  now 

i\T£r^^'^?^^'v^^'^^.\*^^^^''«  «^^P'^"^  ^'«  fr^qnent  vUits  to 

?ew^™ft  '  w'  K^'  '°^  ^'"  ^"'°^'^*P  ^'^^^  *^^^«y^^'  1«^  ^i°^  to  a 
aew  pursuit.    He  became  a  r.uiseryman  and  tourisf.  bis  Dlace  near 

n  iKr  i^^-^  ^^^  FJ"*'*^'  P*'^  ^^  '^^^  »*^^«°  "  «aid  to  be  absorbed 
whii  pSi*^^  *^'  ^H  ^^"^'y  ^^yl"'"-  ^  reminiscence  of 
r«^sL  ?    •*'^  ^"""^  ^*?  "  '^""^^  '^  ^^*'  a  dozen  cottages  Btill  left, 

£n  fam'^il  ^^^^ v^^  ^'^^^"  "l?^'"^  ^*>^^^-    Chelseafindeed,  has 
bien  famous  for  its  Vines  na  well  as  its  Wistarias.    Thus  the  little 
cott^e   attached  to  the   MoraTJan    Burying    Ground    u"cd    to    be 
enveloped  in  Vmes.  and  Ch  Isea  outdoor  Grafe.  are  aUIl  attainable. 
Ot  Mulberries,  to  J,  Chelsea  has  accent  examples,  thou^'h  I  doubt 

LT  rJld^'K^?.^"'^  %'^'  ''"^r^  '^'  ^'"^-«'  ^^'  of  more  than 
f™^^  A  M  ^^^^ST""  ^T  ^^  ^°®  *^*^'  ^^d  r«g^Jed  herself  on  the 
^L,  i.^'.u^  mhabitant  tells  me  that  he  remembers  as  a  lad  helpin- 

^S  J^°** '  ^^  the  back,  I  suppose,  of  Little's  nursery  ground. 
SZtf  ^rn  *'°''^!;  ^^'  ^^  '^^  *^^  ^^  C*^«*««*  ^««^i"g  in  fragrant 
iTOsnell  &  Co.,  successors  to  Messrs.  Taylor,  who  had  dislilleries  there 
a  century  since,  growm- Roses,  Lavender,  Anise,  and  other  herbs  on 
IhL^lt  extending  towards  the  Thames,  and  I  am  told  the  culture  of 
thute  plants  continued  till  1856. 

it  Jfl'r't*' k'°'  ^a^ ""^r  ,?<^c^*^^"se  had  its  tale  to  tell,  for  attached  to 
It  was  a  herb  garden  of  the  sort  once  common.  It  received  the  name 
from  a  curious  wooden  clock  in  the  front.     This  quaint  building  was  > 

^Tnf  if^'f'  .^^tS''  ''  ?i^f^  ''^'''  formerlylLs  the  Tble^Ird 
gate  of  Beaufort  House.  The  ground  attached  had  been  part  of  the 
or  gmal  garden  and  is  said  to  have  Icen  edged  round  with  Figs  and 
lii.^^  fZ^  1'^'  ^'.^*''  "^^  *'^'"''*"'  5  also  several  law  Pomegranates, 
O jli  .T''"^  ^"^'^y*  ^^'^  coDsplcurus.  A  Urge  Gledifschia  and  a 
C-ilycanthus  were  amongst  the  curiosities,  but  the  greater  pDrtion  of 

J^ilJ^f'^^^T^^  *''^*'^*"  «°^  ^^"^"«  herbs,  for  the  distilkd 
waters  of  which  (here  was  a  ready  sale. 

horira  l^^T^^"  jl^^'^^'^*  Embankment  in  1862-3,  with  its  walk?, 
borders  and  shrubberies,  was  a  great  improvement,  though  it  had  to 
spoU  the  picturesquenes^  of  the  river  side.     Then  another   change 

oT^li  L'ln°^fV'^^*"u'  ^^//^^  l^  ^^^'^^^  Bridge,  across  a  remnant 
of  the  gardens  of  RantLigh.  After  the  famed  Rotuoda  and  the  man^on 
were  pulled  down  a  good  d^al  of  the  land  remained  many  years  in  a 
neglected  slate.  Often  hare  I  wandered  over  the  ground  between  Wilder- 
ness Row,  a  reminder  of  the  old  "wilderness"  of  Ranelagh,  and  the 
Commercial  lioad-any thing  but  "  commercial  "-wondfrinr what 
would  become  of  it.  They  might  have  let  the  poor  folks  of  Pimlico 
«^''  f^u"^  """S®  ^^1?^  Cabbages,  or  Potatoes  upon  it,  but  they  did 
not.  Chelsea  Barracks  occupy  a  part  of  it,  and  now  roads  or  streets ;  a 
part,  however,  has  been  kept  opsn  and  added  to  the  Hospital  garden?. 
This  has  increased  the  extent  of  these  to  9  acres,  the  southern  half 
only  being  open  to  the  public  Till  1855  the  Hospital  gardens  showed 
a  remnant  of  the  Dutch  style,  the  formal  walks  and  stiffly  arranged 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  little  canal-,  up  which  the  Thames  water  flolcd 


About  1865  it  became  the  Princes'  Club,  and  was  pulled  down  in  1879 
to  make  way  for  squares  and  terraces. 

The  King's  Road  as  it  is  now  docs  not  recall  the  days  when 
florists  were  scattered  from  Sloane  Square  to  the  modern  Vestry  Hall. 
Before  my  time  the  renowned  nurseries  of  Davey  and  Colville  had 
vanished ;  the  green   "  Butterfly  Alley,*'  that  once  separated  them, 
hail  become  a  street.     Fraser's  and  Moore's  had  also  gone.    I  can  just 
remember  RoUe's,  next  to  Argyll  House,  said  to  have  been  a  "  shooting 
box  *'  of  that  family,  thou;?h  what  they  found  in  Chelsea  to  shoot  1  do 
not  know.    The  nursery  of  Little  existed  till  recently,  but  ended  as  a 
private  garden  ;  it  has  since  been  built  over.     Much  did  the  lovers  of 
fine  trees  and  shrubs  regret  the  purchase  also  of  a  portion  of  Rossetti's 
great  garden  for  a  Board  School;   this,  and  other  back  gardens  of 
Cheyne  Walk  with  ancient  trees,  had  been  in  the  circuit  of  the  grounds 
of  the  old  palace.     At  the  back  of  Cheyne  House  was  the  nursery  of 
Shailer,  famous  for  his  Moss  Roses;  and  the  garden  of  that  house  has 
some  fine  trees  of  good  age,  well  preserved  by  Mr.  Phon6,  the  owner, 
who  has  a  large  collection  of  Chelsea  curiosities.    The  famous  gardens 
of  west  Chelsea  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  issue. — J.  R.  S.  C. 


GRAPES  AT  SHREWSBURY. 


h.2^  """^"^^  1^°^  occupied  by  Mr.  Tuck,  in  Sloano  Street,  is 
happily  secured  from  the  builder,  ond  now  called  Cadogan  Place 
Uardens.  lis  six  acres  have  their  history,  some  old  books  give  us 
bioane  Square  as  ite  name,  which  has  led  to  a  few  funny  mistakes, 
Laid  out  at  first  by  Salisbury  and  Curtis,  in  the  manner  of  a  botanic 
garden,  planned  according  to  the  Linnean  divisions  of  plants,  they 
sunk  It  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  land,  because  Rcptok  had 
proposed  to  represent  a  winding  valley,  ending  in  a  central  pond,  bat 
1;^„T  "^i.,^^'^^'  When  Tate  took  it  in  1820  he  rc-arranged  the 
grouDd,  asd  his  successor  followed  his  plans,  allowing  the  public  access 

rin^  I'^'^l'  ^""u   ""^ih  °"?^'^'  ^^^'^^  '^'^^  g'^«°  »P  a^»t  1885; 
nnoe,  the  place  has  still  been  linked  with  horticulture  as  the  scene  of 

Messrs.    Waterers'    Rhododenlron   show.      East    of   Sloane    Street 

occupying  a  large  space  between  the  King's  Road  and  Bromntcn,  now 

a  network  of  streets,  were  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Cattleugh,  who  liad  a 

great  repute  for  greenhouse  and  stove  plants,  also  for  hardy  perennials. 

He  grew  Pines  successfully  and  early  Strawberries  for  the  market. 

bu^^after  being  much  diminished,  his  ground  was  finally  cleared  in 

When  this  Journal  came  inlo"existence,  the  Pavilion  of  Hans  Place. 
ivHelsea,  remained  a  private  residence,  its  gardens  were  one  of  the 
memomals  of  "Capability"  Brown,  who  planned  the  avenue,  shrub- 
beries, and  formed  a  small  lake  for  the  owner,  Mr.  Holland,  in  1780.  In 
one  part  of  the  grounds  was  a  curious  ruin,  representing  an  ancient 
priory,  formedf  rom  therelics  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  palace  at  Esher. 


Mr.  Molynkux,  page  224,  has  presented  us  with  a  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  audit  of  the  varieties  of  Grapes  shown  at  the  above 
Show,  and  he  has  the  warmest  thanks  of  those  interested  for  the  great 
trouble  he  has  taken.  Incidentally,  he  mentions  what  must  be  con- 
sidered an  error,  which  he  and  so  many  others  have  fallen  into. 

Mr.  M.  says,  '*Iq  the  great  champion  class  for  twelve  bunches  the 
six  exhibitors  staged  eighteen  varieties,  if  Bowood  Muscat  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  can  be  considered  as  being  distinct.  In  my  opinion  they 
are  not,  and  should  not  be  admitted  as  such,  nor  were  they  admissible 
according  to  the  schedule."  Now,  as  regards  the  last  sentence,  "  nor 
were  they  admissible  according  to  tho  tchedule,"  I,  as  one  of  the 
Judges,  beg  to  differ  with  him. 

The  wording  of  the  schedule  says,  "  lA  r  the  purpose  of  this 
exhibition  Bowood  Muscat,  Charlesworih  Muscat,  Tyninghame  Muscat, 
and  Canon  Hall  Muscat  cannot  be  shown  as  distinct  varieties;  in  the 
same  way  Gros  Maroc  and  Cooper's  Black  arc  considered  synonymous 
for  this  competition."  The  only  possible  meaning  of  that  statement  is 
that  the  four  white  varieties  named  above  could  not  be  shown  together 
as  di:^tinct  varieties,  neither  could  the  two  black  varieties  named.  If 
we  admit  any  other  not  named  variety  to  be  added  to  the  above,  where 
do  wo  stop  ?  Why  not  admit  twenty  varieties  ?  It  is  very  clear  thire 
is  something  left  out— t  c,  if  you  wish  to  identify  either  of  the  above 
or  all  of  the  above  named  Grapes  with  some  other  variety  not  mentioned 
amongst  the  synonymous  varieties. 

Fortunilely  the  R.H.S.  code  of  rules  for  schedule  makers  and 
Judges,  page  13,  clause  52,  furnishes  us  with  the  correct  explanation 
in  clear  words,  as  follows  :  "  For  exhibition  purposes  Bjwojd  Muscat, 
Cbarltsworth  Muscat,  and  Tynningham  Muscat  aro  to  be  regarded  as 
synonymous  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  cannot  be  shown  as 
distinct  varieties,  &c/'  Now  here  we  have  the  distinction  ard  the  dif- 
ference caused  by  the  (probably  accidental)  omission  of  those  four 
words,  but  which  omission  destroyed  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
very  gist  of  the  matter  the  schedule  compilers  wished  to  conviy  and 
would  have  conveyed  had  the  words  "  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria** 
been  insert)  1.  The  Judges  in  this  class  had  a  very  keen  appreciation 
of  the  intention  of  the  clause  in  the  schedule,  and  also  weire  aware  of 
the  omission  named,  but  as  matters  stood  they  felt  they  could  not 
exercise  their  own  discretion  to  the  extent  of  disqualifying  two  exhibitors 
who  staged  e'thcr  one  of  the  four  named  white  varieties  in  conj-mction 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Doubtless  these  two  exhibitors  had  read  the  clause  to  mean  that 
they  could  stage  either  one  (but  not  more)  of  the  four  varieties  nanied ; 
in  fact  they  had  so  staged  and  labelled  correctl}',  which  it  is  con- 
jectured they  would  not  have  done  upon  any  other  interpretation. 
With  this  one  exception  the  Shrewsbury  schedule  is  clear  and  explicit, 
so  much  so  that  friction  with  exhibitors  is  almost  unknown  (not  a 
single  protest  this  year,  I  hear). 

It  is  hop^d  that  the  compder  of  this  clause  will  "  own  up,"  in 
order  to  settle  this  dispute,  and  give  his  candid  opinion  upon  the 
wording  and  the  meaning,  also  whether  it  accords  with  the  solicitor's 
opinion  who  had  to  be  consulted,  but  who,  nevertheless,  was  a  person 
well  versed  in  horticultural  matters,  and  whose  decision  was  acted 
upon.  Doubtless  we  shall  aU  agree  that  this  bracketing  together  as 
synonymous,  or  "too  much  alike,"  varieties  of  (i rapes  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  all  synonymous  varieties  should 
be  distinctly  Fpecitied. 

I  am  quite  bure  Mr.  Molyncux  is  too  fair  an  antagonist  to  mainfain 
that  under  the  circumstances  here  set  forth  anything  other  than 
justice  was  done,  or  that  a  vexatious  disqualification  should  have  been 
exercised.    The  questicn  is,  would  Mr.  Molyncux,  under  the  above 
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circumstancrs,  have  acted  otherwise?  also,  docs  he  still  hold  the 
opiaion  **nor  were  they  admissible  according  to  the  schedule?" — 
W.  Crump,  Madretifield  Court, 

[Though  tho  majority  of  exhibitors  interpreted  the  conditions  in 
the  same  waj  that  Mr.  Molynenx  did,  we  suspect  Mr.  Crump  is  right 
in  his  surmise  that  "something"  was  "left  out.*'  Had  the  familiar 
name  "  Muscat  of  Alexandria"  been  placed  before  "Bowood  Muscat" 
in  the  second  line  of  the  third  paragraph  of  the  above  communication 
there  would  have  been  less  occasion,  or  no  occasion,  for  obtaining  a 
"solicitor's  opinion,"  and  so  for  as  we  know  the  awards  of  the  Judges 
and  their  legal  adviser  gave  complete  satisfaction.] 


EXPANSION  OF  THE    HOTHOUSE  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  last  of  the  series  of  remarkable  and  exhaustive  articles  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Bear  on  "  Flower  and  Fruit  Farming  in  England,"  the 
above  subject  is  discussed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  (page  667,  part  ii.,  vol.  x.).  Mr.  Bear  has  been 
from  place  to  place,  feeing  for  himself  what  was  to  be  seen,  also 
gathering  facts  as  he  went  along.  As  it  would  be  useless  attempting 
a  digest  of  the  result  of  his  investigations,  and  aa  the  subject  is  of 
considerable  interest  and  importance,  we  take  a  few  paragraphs  from 
Ilia  report.     He  says : — 

"Xo  other  industry  connected  with  land  has  shown  such  great 
expansion  in  this  conntry  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  especially 
during  the  last  twenty,  as  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  flowers  under 
glass  Tor  market.    Thirty  years  ago  only  one  nurseryman  in  Cheshunt, 
Herts,  had  a  hothouse,  and  now  there  are  at  least  125  acres  covered 
with  glass  in  that  parish,  not  including  outside  borders  or  roadways ; 
while  in  neighbouring  parishes  also  there  has  been  a  similar  increase. 
Four  brothers  in  the  district  have  at  least  90  acres  covered  with  glass, 
and  it  is  only  seventeen  years  since  they  started.    A  little  over  thirty 
years  ago  there  was  only  one  glass  house  in  Ponder*s  End,  near  Ches- 
hunt, and  the  increiase  is  said  by  one  nurseryman  to  be  a  thousandfold 
in  and  near  that  parish.    Similarly  at  Enfield,  Tottenham,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood  there  are  numerous  glass  house  nurserie!*, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  establishecl  within  thirty  years,  and  the 
•great  majority  within  twenty.  Even  in  Edmonton,  where  the  industry 
^ippears  to  have  started  as  soon  as  it  was  considerably  developed  any- 
where, it  is  said  to  have  increased  tenfuld  within  the  period  under 
rnotice.    In  Finchley,  where  one  nurseryman  has  19^  acres  covered, 
he  ttarted  only  twenty -one  years  ago,  snd  there  was  no  glass  worth 
Hnei:ti)ning  in  his  neighbourhood   then,  whereas  there  is  a    great 
expanse  besides  his  own  now.    Similarly  in  Whetstone  (where  tho 
only  nursery  has  grown  from  a  small  to  a  large  one),  the  Thames 
valley,  Mitcham,  and  other  districts  around  London,  the  hothouse 
industry  has  expanded  from  an  insignificant  undertaking  to  a  vast 
•business. 

"  Turning  to  Worthing,  in  Sussex,  it  appears  that  less  than  one 
acre  was  covered  with  glass  twenty-four  years  ago,  and  now  in  that 
district  there  are  at  least  50  acres  covered.  In  Swanley,  Erith, 
Belvedere,  Bezley  Heath,  and  other  parts  of  Kent,  again,  the  expansion 
has  been  remarkable ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  more  scattered 
^lass  house  nurseries  of  the  provinces  generally  have  been  either 
started  or  greatly  expanded  within  twenty  years.  From  the  evidence 
<3ollccted  it  seems  safe  to  assert' that  there  were  not  100  acres  in  all 
England  covered  with  commercial  hothouses  thirty  years  ago ;  whereas 
now  I  estimate  the  total  at  fully  1100  acres. 

"There  are  no  data  for  an  estimate  of  the  proportions  of  hot- 
'house  space  devoted  to  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  respectively. 
But,  as  an  immense  space  is  mainly  used  for  Grapes,  and  vegetables 
are  not  at  all  largely  grown  under  glass  in  this  country,  if  Cucum- 
bers as  well  as  Tomatoes  be  classed  as  fruit,  as  both  are  botanical ly, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  greatly  preponderating  proportion  is 
devoted  to  fruit  as  their  chief  object,  though  flowers  arc  forced  in 
a  large  number  of  fruit  houses  during  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
as  well  as  in  many  devoted  entirely  to  them. 

"  If,  from  tho  1100  aores  of  land  covered  with  glass,  350  acres 
tbe  deducted  for  flowers,  750  acres  remain  for  fruit  and  Cucumbers. 
Bearing  in  mind  tho  fact  that  very  large  qiumtities  of  flowers  are 
raised  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  in  fruit  houses^,  I  think 
that  350  acres  are  amply  suflicieot  to  a'low  for  flowers  alone.  Of 
the  750  acres  left,  350  acres  may  be  allotted  to  Grapes,  250  acres 
to  Tomatoes,  110  acres  to  Cucumbers,  and  50  acres  to  stone  fruit. 
Strawberries,  and  other  proluce.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  areas  allowed  to  theso  products  overlap  each  other,  as 
Tomatoes  are  grown  in  both  Grape  and  Cucumber  houses  to  a  large 
e  itent ;  also  after  Strawberries. 

**  Supposing  that  Grapes  arc  grown  on  350  acres,  let  us  see  what 
a  reasonable  estimate  of  yield  per  acre  will  make  the  total  ancount 
to.  One  grower  states  that  he  has  actually .  produced  2  .tons  of 
Graprs  in  a  hou^c  160  feci  by  28  feet,  or  at  the  rate  of   19  tons 


8  cwt.  104  lbs.  per  acre.  Th-s  was  the  greatest  crop  he  ever  grew, 
and  his  usual  production  in  tho  sam«3  house  is  from  1\  to  IJ  tons, 
equivalent  to  from  12  tons  3  cwt.  to  nearly  14  tons  11}  cwL  per 
acre.  As  this  vinery  in  commonly  crowded  with  flowers,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Vines,  these  ordinary  quantities  are  probably  ex- 
ceeded by  many  growers,  and  14  tons  psr  acre  would  appear  to  bs  no 
more  than  an  average  crop  for  a  vinery  in  full  bearing.  Another 
grower  last  year  produced  on  Vin  s  which  reached  only  about  half- 
way up  tho  roof  23  cwt.  of  Grapes  in  a  house  160  feet  by  21  feet, 
equivalent  to  14  tons  18  cwt.  per  acre,  a  great  crop  for  young  Vines. 
A  very  extensive  grower  obtained  of  Gros  Ct»lmans  7800  Ite-  from 
houses  measuring  526  feet  by  21  feet,  equivalent  to  13  tons  14  cwt. 
71  lbs.  per  acre.  A  good  crop  of  Alcantes,  in  a  house  168  feet  by 
22  feet,  weighed  2900' Ibe.,  or  at  the  rate  of  16^  tqns  per  acre.  A 
small  grower  produced  last  season  670  lbs.  of  Gros  Colmans  in  a  houre 
50  feet  by  16J  feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  15  tons  16  cwt.  86  Ibp. 
per  acre.  Lastly  may  be  mentioned  the  production  of  7  tons  in  a 
house  covering  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  an  acre  on  one  occaaion, 
a  phenomenal  crop  equivalent  to  over  21  tons  per  acre.  Last  season, 
in  the  same  house,  5  t'.'us,  or  15^  tons  per  acre,  were  expected. 
All  these  weights  are  those  of  either  the  Gros  Colman  or  the  Alicante 
variety, 

**  Judging  from  such  statements  of  actual  production  as  are  given 
above,  corroborated  by  less  precise  evidence  from  growers,  I  put 
14  tons  per  acre  as  an  average  yield  for  Vines  in  full  bearing.  Then, 
making  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  proportion  of  young  and  failing 
Vines,  I  take  12  tons  per  acre  as  the  average  production  of  the 
estimated  area  of  350  acres  under  Vines,  making  a  total  of  4200  tons. 

"  In  houses  devoted  entirely  to  Tomatoes,  two  crops,  and  occaaon- 
ally  three,  are  grown  in  a  year;  and,  as  already  stated,  they  are  ako 
produced  extensively  in  vineries  and  Cucumber  houses.  It  appears  a 
moderate  allowance,  therefore,  to  assume  that  one  crop  in  a  year  is 
grown  on  at  least  500  acres.  Estimates  of  the  yield  of  Tomatoes  vary 
greatly.  One  grower  has  obtained,  in  a  house  160  feet  by  28  feet, 
3  tons  as  a  fair  crop  and  4  tons  as  a  greit  crop,  equivalent  to  from 
29  to  nearly  39  tons  per  aore.  These  quantities  may  appear  large; 
but  an  easy  calculation  will  show  that  they  are  not  impossible. 
There  are  43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre,  and  deducting  one-seventh 
for  pMhways,  the  area  to  be  devoted  to  plants  would  be  37,337  square 
feet.  Now,  3  lbs.  per  plant  would  be  a  poor  crop,  and  6  lbs.  a  great 
one,  as  the  plants  are  usually  grown  in  large  houses — that  ia,  to 
produce  only  four  trusses  of  fruit  each.  It  must  bo  explained  that 
when  Tomatoes  are  grown  in  pots,  or  otherwise  when  a  second  crop  is 
to  be  produced  in  the  same  season  in  the  borders  of  a  house,  it  is 
usual  to  stop  the  plants  when  they  have  set  four  trusses  of  fruit.  In 
such  cases  3  lbs.  per  plant  -would  be  a  p'or  flrst  crop^  and  5  lbs.  a 
good  one.  But  when  only  one  crop  in  a  season  is  grown,  the  plants 
being  allowed  to  run  up  to  the  roof  of  the  hou-^e,  6  lbs.  per  plant,  or 
even  more  as  a  great  crop,  may  be  produced.  Plants  are  often  set  in 
hothouses  1^  foot  apart  each  way,  and  at  this  distance  there  would  bo 
16,593  plants  to  the  acre.  In  most  cases  in  wide  houses,  however, 
thire  are  short  palhs  at  intervals  at  right  angles  to  the  main  path,  to 
enable  workmen  to  get  about  among  the  plants,  and  to  allow  air  to 
circulate  freely  among  them.  Frequently  the  plants  are  set  2  feet  by 
1^  foot  apart,  in  which  case  there  are  12,446  plants  to  the  acre.  I 
propose,  then,  to  take  the  latter  number  in  estimating  the  average 
.vi«  Id.  At  3  lbs.  per  plant  the  produce  per  acre  would  be  a  little  over 
16^  tons ;  at  4  lbs.  per  plant,  about  22 j  tons ;  at  5  lbs.  per  plant, 
27|  tons;  and  at  6  lbs.  per  plant  over  33  tons. 

**Mr.W.  Neild,  who  has  charge  of  the  hothouses  at  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  School,  Holmes  Clapel,  has  favoured  me  with 
details  of  the  produce  of  two  small  houtes,  each  40  feet  by  12  ieet. 
Only  t^o  rows  of  plants  were  grown  in  each  border,  or  four  rows  in 
each  house,  the  plants  being  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  The  plants, 
however,  were  trained  up  wires  in  single  stems  to  the  apex  of  each 
roof,  about  8  feet.  The  number  of  plants  in  the  two  houses  was  only 
232,  and  yet  they  yielded  1700  lbs.  of  fruit,  or  7  lbs.  5^^  ozs.  per  plant, 
or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  34 i  t'  n?  per  acre.  In  this  cafe  the  apparent 
loss  of  space  was  fully  made  good  by  the  height  to  which  each  plant 
could  be  trained,  owing  to  there  leing  only  two  rows  in  each 
border.  Details  of  a  yiel  1  much  greater  than  this,  on  land  fresh  to 
Tomatoes,  were  given  to  me  by  a  large  grower;  but  it  waa  quite 
phenomenal. 

**  With  such  examples  a?  arc  given  above  in  view,  an  estimate  of 
20  tons  per  acre  as  an  average  crop  of  Tomatoes  must  be  considered 
mo(^erate,  and  yet  this  yield  on  500  acrts  wouli  make  a  total  of 
10,000  ton^  as  the  annual  crop  grown  under  glass  in  England  and 
Wales,  no  account  being  taken  of  open  air  produce.  ... 

^*  Reduced  to  pounds,  which  are  more  suitable  dendminationa  than 
tons  for  such  products  as  Grapes  and  Tomatros,  my  estimates,  which 
I  believe  to  be  well  within  the  msrk,  are  9,408,000  lbs.  of  Grapes, 
and  22,400,000  iba.  of  Tomatces.  The  quantities  of  Tomatoes  is  a 
subject '  for  astonishment  when  the  shortness  of  the  period  during 
which    they   have    been    grown   commercially  in  this   country  is 
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<xni8idered.  In  *  Thompson's  Gardener*8  Aasistant,'  pnblbhed  in 
1859,  it  was  statid  that  *  the  Tomato  is  very  rarely  forced  in  this 
coantiT.* 

•*  The  total  of  Cacumbcrs  I  cannot  venture  to  estimate,  as  the  yield 
yaries  extremely,  and  such  information  as  has  been  supplied  by  growers 
i*  not  sufSc'entiy  definite.  Similarly  there  are  no  dati  for  estimates 
t)f  Peaches,  Nectarine.*,  Strawberries,  Figi»,  or  other- kinds  of  hothouse 
produce  not  named  above."  , 

After  describing,  the  establishments  of  many  growers  of  Grapes, 
Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  and  flowcrdi,  Mr.  Boar  proceeds  to  notice  the 
** forced  Strawberry  industry,"  to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  a 
future  issue. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

DRILL  HALL.— September  26th. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  was  a  bright  and  interesting  one,  the 
flowers  and  foliage  plants  being  particularly  intejestiog  and  meritorious. 
Mr.  IIowe*i  group  was  most  effective,  and  added  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Beckett's  collection  of  regetables  was  agtin 
excellent. 

Fbuit  COMMiTTEE.~PFesent :  JP.  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ; 
with  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheat,  A.  F.  Barron,  W.  Poupart, 
A.  Pearson,  A.  Dean,  8.  Mortimer,  W.  Dates,  6.  Wythcs,  G.  Korman, 
J.  Willard,  R.  Pife,  W.  Iggnlden,  and  G.  Reynolds. 

^  Meisrt.  R.  Pearson  ft  Sons,  Chilwell,  staged  a  dish  of  white  Grapes 
aaid  to  be  a  cross  between  Bowood  Mnscat  and  Gros  Col  man.  Mr.  W. 
Beswiek,  Walton-on-Tbames,  sent  a  basket  of  Meloos^  called  Salmon 
Qoeea  ;  the  fruits  were  large,  clean,  and  well  finished.  Mr.  Jas.  Day, 
^rdener  to  the  Eirl  of  Gallowav,  Garliestoo,  sent  thirty-six  dishes 
«f  Apples.  The  majority  were  well  oolonred,  but  hardly  as  large  as  they 
are  seen  in  the  south.  There  were  good  dishes  of  Lady  Sadeley, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Cellini,  The  Qaeen,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Lod- 
dington,  and  Yorkshire  Beauty  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Messrs.  D. 
and  W.  Buehanan,  Kippin,  N.B.,  showed  Grape  Diamond  Jubilee,  but  it 
sras  paased. 

Mr.  C.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree,  stsged  a  collec- 
tion of  vegetables  in  forty-seven  varieties.  The  produce  exhibited  on 
this  occasion  was  quite  equal  to  the  collection  arranged  at  the  last  meet- 
ing. The  mounds  of  each  variety  were  just  inflicient  for  the  purpose, 
-and  there  was  no  suspicion  of  making  quantity  stand  for  quality.  It 
would  be  out  of  the  question  to  euumerate  all  the  dishes  staged,  but  it 
will  be  well  to  point  out  the  strongest  points.  Prizetaker  White  Celery 
was  large,  solid,  and  well  blanched  ;  Celeriao  was  represented  by  well- 
shaped  roots ;  dikbes  of  Windsor  Castle  and  Satisfaction  Potatoes  were 
excellent ;  Maltese  Parsnips  were  clean  and  well  developed  ;  Aiisa  Craig 
Onions  were  large  and  well  ripened ;  th^  dishes  of  Polegate  Tomatoes 
were  medium  sised  and  beautifully  coloured,  the  Cucnmber  Beckett's 
Ideal  was  again  represented  by  i>eautifnl  specimens  ;  the  dish  of  Holborn 
£ahibition  Sprouts  were  bard  and  a  good  colour.  Peas  were  represented 
hy  a  fine  dish  of  Antocrst,  and  Runner  Beans  Best  of  All  by  examples 
that  mast  have  been  at  least  a  foot  long.  Scarlet  Model  Carrots  were 
^ood,  as  was  also  a  dt*h  of  Mnahrooms,  and  Holborn  Model  Leek. 

Plobal  COMMITTEB.^Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  Qok  the  chair) ; 
and  Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Desn,  W.  Howe,  C.  J.  Salter, 
J.  Jennings,  C.  £.  Pearson,  J.  W.  Bsrr,  T.  W.  Sinders,  E.  H  Jenkins, 
E.  T.  Cook,  Harry  Turner,  G.  Paul,  H.  M.  Ardeme  (Cape  Town),  H. 
^Ife  Leonard,  and  D.  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Jas.  Stredwick,  St.  Lwnards,  staged  a  couple  of  boxes  of  Cactus 
DahliM,  which  included  eicellent  examples  of  Uncle  Tom,  Countess  of 
Lonsdale,  Magoificent,  Autumn  Queen,  Msyor  Tuppenny,  Mrf.  Sanders, 
Angni tns  Hare,  Maurice  S.  Walsh,  and  Major  Weston.  The  flowers  were 
l>right  and  well  developed  for  the  season  (.bronse  Banksian  medal).  A 
fine  display  of  Cactus  and  Show  varieiiea  were  staged  by  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Rowledge,  Famharo,  the  latter  being  especially  fine,  and  included  blooms 
«f  John  Hickling,  Vicior,  Sunbeam,  Wm.  Powell,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Willie 
Garratt,  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  Mrs.  Gl>datone,  and  John  Walker.  The  most 
•trikirg  Csotns  varieties  were  Eastern  Queen,  Island  Queen,  Starfish, 
Viscountess  t^herbooke,  Mrs.  J.'  Goddard,  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  and  Chas. 
Woodhridge  (silver  Flora  medal). 

The  Tottenham  firm  of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  staged  a  huge  bank 
<of  Cactus,  Pompon,  and  single  Dahlias,  in  company  wiih  Asters  and  early 
flowering  Chryianthemums.  The  Pompon  Dahlias  were  effective  ;  some  of 
thd  best  were  Louie  Mattes,  Fniry  Tales,  Juliette,  Gladys  Valentine, 
Mars,  and  Little  Sireetheart.  Tbe  Cactus  were  represented  by  Alfred 
Vasey,  Magnificent,  Night,  Laverstock  Beauty,  Britannis,  SyWia,  and 
£•  O.  Greening.  The  Grasses  and  Bamboos  employed  assisted  in 
Jightening  the  eihibit  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Ferus  were  represented 
by  a  group  of  Afplenium  nidus  in  various  forms  arranged  by  Messrs. 
J.  Hill  ft  Son,  Lower  Edmonton.  The  plants  included  specimens  in  all 
stages.  The  exhibit  was  tastefully  srranged  with  Cocos  Weddelliana  and 
▼ariona  Adiantums  (silver  Flora  medal). 

A  capital  display  of  hardy  flowers  came  from  Messrs.  Barr  k  Soup, 
Covent  Garden,  cnief  of  which  were  a  collection  of  Michaelmss  Daisies  and 
A  bright  collection  of  Tritomas.  The  Lilinms  speciosnm  Melpomene,  and 
«peeiosnm  Krastzer*,  wiih  bunches  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
Aaemono  japonioa,  and  Fliloxes  formed  the  best  features.     Mr.  H.  B. 


May,  Upper  Edmonton,  fil'ei  a  table  the  length  of  tho  Hall  with  a 
collection  of  Crotons  of  tbe  decorative  type  ;  the  plants  were  well  grown 
and  beautifully  coloured.  The  most  attractive  varieties  were  Earl  Derby, 
ruberrimus  (a  beautiful  vsriety),  formosus,  Thomson!,  Warreni,  Countess, 
and  Sunbeam  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  A.  H.  Biokwood, 
gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Freake,  Twickenham,  staged  a  collection 
of  Cannas.  The  most  noteworthy  were  Burbanfc,  Baron  Hirsch,  Dnchets 
of  York,  President  Carnot,  and  Antoine  Barton* 

A  pretty  exhibit  of  Statice  varieties  were  sent  from  Messrs.  H.  I«ow 
and  Co ,  Enfield.  The  pisnts  were  dwarf  and  well  flowered,  and  appeared 
to  be  excellent  decorative  stock.  Tbe  finest  exhibit  in  the  Hall  was  a 
large  group  of  foliage  plants,  srransred  by  Mr.  Howe,  gardener  to  Sir 
Henry  Tste,  Streatham  Common.  The  chief  features  were  the  splendid 
plants  of  Bambooii,  Aspatagus  Spreogeri,  Crotons,  and  Drscasnas  in 
variety,  well  coloured  and  besutifully  grown.  The  group  was  edged  with 
Ferns  in  variety  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  ktsged  baskets  of  Hydrangea  hortensis  Maries!  with  well 
coloured  heads,  the  pretty  foliage  plant  Nandina  domestics,  and  Cary- 
opteris  mastasanthns.  Messrs.  Sander  k  Co.,  St.  Albans,  sent  a  group  of 
Dracaena  Sanderiana,  Acalypha  Sanderiaus,  a  few  Palms,  and  three  well 
flowered  plants  of  Dendrobinm  formosnm  gigantetam.  Mr.  W.  Welis, 
Esrlswood,  Surrey,  staged  esrly  flowering  Chrysanthemums.  The 
best  varieties  were  Victor  Mew,  Crimson  Marie  Masie,  Market  White, 
Madame  Liger  Ligneau,  Sam  Barlow,  and  Jules  ^fary. 

OacHiD  Committee.— Pr  sent :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)} 
and  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  S.  Conrtanid,  J.  Colaaan, 
W.  Cobb,  J.  G.  Fowler,  E.  Hdl,  F.  J.  Thome,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  J.  Chap- 
man,  J.  T.  Gabriel,  H.  Baltantine,  H.  ft(,  Polletr,  and  J.  Jaques. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  occupied  their  customary 
poiiiion  with  an  efieotive  group  of  Orchids  rising  from  a  groundwork  of 
Ferns.  The  handsomely  flowered  plants  oompri«ed  Brassavola  nodosa, 
Cypripediums  Charles  Canham,  Alice,  oenanthum  super  bum,  T.  B.  Hay* 
wood,  Spicerianum,  Charles worthi,  superbiens,  and  Milo  ;  Dendrobinma 
formosum,  superbiens,  andPhalsenopsis;  Angrsecnm  articu'atnm;  Cattle y*as 
granulosa  Schofieldiana,  Loddigesi,  bicolor,  Patrocini,  lahiata,  and  Enid ; 
Ladlio-Cattieyas  callistoglossa,  c.  ignesoens  and  Nysa,  with  Odontoglossum 
grande  and  others  (silver  Flora  medal).  C  H.  Foiling,  Esq.,  Soutbgate, 
exhibited  a  group  of  Orohids  in  which  Dendrobium  Phalsenopais  largely 
predominst<^  (stiver  Banksian  medal). 

A  small  group  of  Orchids  was  contributed  by  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield.  The  well-grown  plants  were  interspersed  with 
Asparsgus,  the  delfcale  green  of  which  thr^w  out  the  flowers  of  the 
Orchids  with  charming  effect.  Tbe  latter  included  Oocidium  Marshalli- 
anum,  Cattleya  Hirrisoni,  C.  minuois,  Odontoglossum  grande,  andnthers 
(silver  Banksisn  medal).  Small  exhibits  of  Orchids  came  from  Messrs. 
J.  Thorne,  Sunning  lale ;  H.  J.  Chspman,  Camberwell ;  C.  J«  Salter, 
Reigate  ;  W.  Cobb,  Tnnbridge  Weils  ;  H.  Little,  Twickenham  %  Cooke, 
Guildford  ;  and  one  or  two  others. 

Cebtipicatbs  akd  Awaeds  op  Merit. 

CaryopitrU  m^nt  icanthw  (Barr  &  Sons  and  J.  Veitch  k  Sons). — A 
fsirly  well-known  plant.  The  flowers  are  blue,  the  upper  surfisoe  of  the 
leaves  dark  green  and  the  under  surface  silver  (award  of  merit). 

Cattleya  A'o  Naftu  (T.  W,  Thornton).— A  hybrid  from  C.  Mendeli  jwd 
C.  granulosa  Schofieldiana.  The  narrow  stout  sepals  are  pale  green  with 
rose  venations ;  the  broader  petals  are  rone  white  with  purple  vems. 
The  broad  flat  I'p  is  purple  crimson  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Auguttus  Hare  (J.  Stredwick).— A  handsome  Cactns  variety, 
described  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

DahlU  Madame  Medora  ffenson  (T.  S.  Ware).— A  ()actus  of  the  tme 
type ;  a  crimson  scarlet  with  purple  tips  (award  of  merit). 

OJontoghssim  crifpum  Dasano  (W,  Cobb).  -A  fine  variety.  The  narrow 
petals  are  white,  as  are  the  sepals,  the  upper  having  a  purple  central 
stripe.    The  lip  has  an  immen&e  blotch  of  chocolite  (award  of  merit). 

Pear  Trumphe  de  Vienne  (G.  Woodward).— A  comparatively  well- 
known  Pear.  It  is  of  large  size,  irregular  in  outline,  but  handsome. 
The  colour  is  yellow,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  ruMet.  The  eyo  is 
large  and  open,  atd  the  stalk  long  and  straight  (award  of  merit). 

Mb.  Luckhubst's  Papeb  on  Instbuctional  Fbuit  Stations. 

This,  in  Mr.  Luckhurst's  absenoe,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks. 
It  describes  the  origin  of  these  stations  in  Derbyshire,  arisme  out  of  the 
lectures  on  fruit  culture  which  were  given  in  the  various  villages  of  the 
county,  at  which,  so  far  as  could  be,  budding,  grafting,  and  pruning  were 
illustrated,  but  after  all  so  very  imperfeeily.  These  stations  were  about 
half  an  acre  each  in  area,  and  were  planted  aimoat  exclusively  with  fmits. 
The  first  was  formed  at  Duffield,  near  Derby,  in  1893,  then  followed 
others,  at  Mallock  in  1895,  and  one  at  Kingston,  in  the  same  county,  in 
1897.  which  was  utilised  by  several  adjoining  counties. 

At  these  various  stations,  which  were  so  far  as  prscticaVe  under 
Mr.  Luckhurst's  personal  supervision,  ho  doing  all  the  pruning  himself* 
demonstraticns  were  given,  and  lectures  an;i  addresses  also,  not  onbr  to 
bonA  /?</«. students,  but  also  to  villagers  or  residents  of  all  grades,  the 
result  being  of  a  moit  beneficial  nature,  on  the  fruit  culture  of  the 
county.  Soils,  drainage,  manuring,  planting,  selection  of  varieties, 
stakine,  and  all  other  essentials  in  fruit  culture  were  taught.  Good 
breadths  of  bush  fruits  and  Strawberries  were  grown,  and  the  Parsley- 
leaved  Bramble  was  particularly  productive  and  profitable.  In  one 
station,  that  of  Kingston,  the  entire  area  was  enclosed  with  a  somewhat 
dense  Plum  hedge,  which  forms  a  cspital  shelter.  A  brief  discussion  fol- 
lowed, as  also  did  a  cardial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  LuckhursL 
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Recent  Weitheb  ik  London. — Tbe  vealher  in  London  con- 
tlnnei  changfable  wiib  heaTf  winili  and  shoveri.  On  Ihe  oho^e  it  ii 
dfcidedl;  «oo1er,  though  oiw  or  two  d>y>  htva  beon  comparatiTcl}'  warm. 
Than  was  lain  on  Sunday  sod  Monday  cTcningi,  itiih  a  lillTe  on 
Tundaj.    A  little  rain  fell  on  Wf  dnetday  uotniDK, 

— — ~  Gabdenino  AppoiNTttBHTg.— Hr.  £.  Semp«r,whaierTed  wilh 
much  CTtidit  ai  gardener  for  ten  jam  at  Scawbj  Hall,  LincolDghire,  ka* 
taken  charge  cf  Ihe  gardcnt  of  Sir  William  Eden,  Bart,,  Wiadloitotio 
Ball,  Ferry  Hill,  Durham,  QardeDiog  ii  hif;hty  cherished  at  WIndleatone. 
Hid  Mr.  Semper  ia  one  of  Ihoi*  able  men  who  like  to  do  all  tbidga  rell, 
Mr.  Cunninghamo  is  hii  anceeigor  ac  Scawby,  Mr.  BurEon  Gaiger.  lale 
forenuui  at  L^rd  Burton'*  girdeni  at  Rangemore,  hat  beta  appointed 
head  gardener  to  Lady  Mnroui  BeresfoYd,  Biahopigale,  Eaglefiald  Green, 
near  Vindaor.  Mr.  John  Clarke,  lato  itenard  and  gardener  lo  the 
Dowager  Lady  Curew,  Wdoriiftiwn,  Walerford,  baa  beon  appointed  in  a 
•imilar  eapaeity  lo  7.  N.  KJgeworib,  Etq.,  Kilihrewly,  Edge woitb town, 
ro,  Longford.  Mr,  A.  Fickard.  of  Impney  Gardrns,  Droilwich,  ha*  been 
appointed  gardener  to  E.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  The  Fir>,  Rugbj. 

COIIPOBT   FOR   Flotcer   Beds. — Thcru  arem*  to  be  an  idea 

prenUent  among  tome  gaidener*  that  flower  bed*  may  ko  on  for  eier 
wilhoaE  asjtfaing  in  iho  way  of  new  compost  or  manute  being  addcil, 
but  (h^ie  of  coonc  require  •  little  Jndloious  manaiing  lbs  tamo  a>  any 
other  part  of  the  garden.  Good  firmjard  maonte  ha<  to  be  made  the 
most  of  on  many  eatalea,  there  being  far  loo  Utile  of  it  for  delJ  and 
meadow,  and  Ihe  amall  amount  allotted  to  the  garden  ii  not  al.* 
■ufficlent  by  any  mean*.  Anything  ibat  will  elia  out  Ihii  aupply  and 
pake  more  bulk  to  the  compost  heap  should  h<»  carefully  prcgrrred.  A  i 
I  am  ailuated  bone  labsur  il  birly  plentiful  after  hsTreal,  and  I  noaily 
till  off  a  couple  of  icen  to  clear  ont  the  beada  at  leait  of  pond*  and 
ditchie,  where  there  ia  usually  a  depoait  of  ailt  and  leaf  mould;  rcry 
uiefal  material  for  top-dreasing  Rliododendrona  and  other  dowering  shrubs, 
or  even  fruit  trees.  Edge  elippings  oF  turf,  old  polting-benDh  refute,  and 
anything  not  of  a  weedy  nature  is  also  thrown  into  a  heap,  Ihia  being 
mixed  with  tho  material  afore  mentioned,  and  the  aah  from  gardin 
■mother,  with  of  courio  a  Utile  farmyard  muck,  if  it  can  be  spared.  No 
praiclieal  gardener  need  bo  lold  how  useful  aucb  a  benp  of  eompoit  is. — It' 

~ —  Bad  Death  ok  a  Qabdbnkb.— On  Tuesday,  tbe  19th  in.t.. 
a*  Mr.  ,Wi'^*io  Ficlisley,  gardener  lo  Robert  Miller,  Esq  ,  Great  Biddow, 
Chelmsford,  was  driving  between  that  place  and  another  estate  recently 
acqdired  by  Mr.  Miller,  the  horse  wat  frighteucd  by  a  motor  car,  and  hia 
gardener  was  tbrDwn  with  snch  Tlolence  from  Ihe  eontcyauce  that  several 
ban.**  wero  fractured,  and  he  expired  oo  Salnrday  last.  The  deceased, 
wboni  we  knew  well,  miy  be  said  to  hare  been  a  born  gardener.  The 
etrly  yaars  of  kii  manhood  were  spent  as  an  agricullnral  engine  driver^ 
but  hi*  heart  nas  in  his  garden,  which  he  cnliivated  ossiduoualy  and  won 
many  prize*  with  iti  produce.  By  leeklng  for  opportuniiiei  he  found 
regular  eiliployment  in  gardens,  and  e Ten lua I ly  served  with  much  rridil 
ia  those  of  tbe  laio  Dr.  Hogg  and  Sir  Franria  W.  Tn»co:t.  About  nine 
year*  ago  he  became  gardener  at  The  Grove,  Beddow,  where  ho  was 
•Bteemed  »■  a  trusted  end. valued  servant.  The  deceased  was  a  man  of 
great  natural  ability  and  aoand  judgment,  at  well  a*  ol  untiring  induitry, 
and  hence  his  success  nilh  practically  everything  be  look  in  hand. 
Among  other  things  he  could  grow  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  Qrapc  at 
essil]'  as  the  Black  Hamburgh  or  any  others  in  a  house  of  several 
rtiietiei,  but  the  Duko  wilb  It*  Gne  crops  of  noble  frull  was  tho  most 
prized  of  them  all.  Ur.  Picksley  aas  arranging  for  removal  to 
Mr.  Miller's  new  estate  with  the  viiir  of  settling  there  during 
tbe  week  of  tbe  fatal  occoirence.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  good 
■erraDlt  make  good  maaters,  and  iiV«  vei-sii,  end  certainly  we  have  not 
known  of  an  initanco  oF  more  derofd  service  impelled  by  attabbment  to 
A  family.on  tho  one  hand,  and  of  greater  comiderallou  and  biadneta  on 
tho  other,  than  exiiled  between  Williom  Picbalcy  and  his  spprecialire 
employers.  The  dcceaaed  was  approaching  tixly  jcnra  oF  egr,  and  muih 
aympalhy  Is  manifested  wiih  the  nidow  la  her  great  bereavement. 
Mr,  Mdlir  write*  :— "  Wc  arc  griel- stricken —I  have  loat  a  Irieni).  My 
wife  and  I  have  enjoy (^  Pichslej'd  regard  and  confidence,  and  toloae 
him  In  such  a  way  ii  a  hi.  w  wo  feel  very  deeply." 


— ■  TOPPIHO  Hkbbaceous  Plants. — When  being  recently  tabed 
the  extensive  gronnd*  at  Bownhans,  Southampton,  Mr.  B. 
lAJham*  has  oocnpied  chieSy  a*  a  hardy  plant  nnnery,  I  was  ancb 
taken  with  a  few  etemi  of  the  bright  yellow  H-lenium  aatumnale 
grandiflora  Roely  Sowerkg.  The  bulk  ot  tbe  tlemt  were  carrying  head* 
of  bloom  Bomo  3  leet  abore  gronnd,  plant*  ralber  stiff  or  mop  headed.  Ba> 
two  or  three  had  been  in  some  way  pinched  or  stopped  when  18  inches  in 
height,  and  these,  breaking  below,  had  eent  up  some  five  and  six  stein» 
16  inchea  lung,  each  oue  carrying  Bne  heads  of  bloom.  Nothing  more 
bright  for  the  garden  or  better  to  cat  with  long  alema  For  vase  decoration, 
oaald  hardly  be  fo unit  anywhere.  It  is  very  well  known  that  Chrya- 
anlbemum  nliginosnm  treated  te  thi*  way  does  tho  *ame  thing,  and  so 
doubtless  will  many  o:her  tall  stemmed  plants,  thus  causing  them  to  Rower 
better  and  rather  later. 

Dry  Weather  Flowers.— Severely  tested  by  great  dronght 

atRownhans,  I  foDudamongit  the  beat  bloomers  under  the  adverse  con- 
ditions to  be  the  old  Californiaa  Zatuehneris,  wliich  i9  really  a  beautiful 
plant.  Alio  very  charming  green  and  vigorous  wss  Silene  Bcbafla, 
flower*  ot  a  pretty  rosy  red,  a  capital  border  plant  for  the  front  row- 
Very  pretty  too  and  dwarf  wa*  Erodium  macrodacenm,  one  of  tbe  Gcra- 
niacess,  Sowars  while,  with  lop  petals  striped  miuTe.  The  foliage  ia  Fein 
like,  and  very  graceful.  Besides  the  Ualenium  mentioned  aboie,  and 
Jlelianlhus  Miss  Mellish,  some  of  the  RndbecWiaa  were  flowering  flatly. 
Newmanni  is  one  I'f  the  very  best  aatnmn  floweriag  pereonials,  and 
R.  purpurea,  flowering  well,  (Enolhera  apecioao,  flowers  blnih  wbite, 
was  charming, — A.  D. 

Larob  Osioks  Forty  Tbabb  Ago.— Bnlbs  2  or  3  lbs.  ii> 

weight  aro  grand  boiled  and  grand  roasted  ;  but  ibey  are  like  tho  goose 
before  the  hungry  man  — too  much  for  one  and  not  enough  for  two.  Th« 
mode  of  procedure  in  building  up  those  large  Ooioas  fairly  described  by 
Mr.  Luckhurst  in  last  week's  Joornal  ii  not  a  new  method.  I  oannot 
say  how  old  it  U,  but  I  saw  it  prsotised  nearly  forty  jean  ago  by  Ihat 
Hoe  old  gardener,  the  Isle  Mr.  Andrew  Stewart,  at  Chatsworlh.  Daring 
my  first  seaion  there,  in  the  tummer  cf  1860,  he  grew  splendid  Onioaa 
Irom  seed  sown  in  January.  I  find  ia  my  note  book  tbit  the  thermometer 
never  reached  SO''  in  the  ^hade,  and  wc  had  only  about  eight  fine  day* 
between  May  and  September ;  rainfall  nearly  40  inches,  followed  by  » 
severe  frost  In  December,  45°  being  registered  on  Christma*  Eve.  t 
was  on  duty  on  Christmas  morning,  and  therefore  remember  it.-^ 
John  Campbell,  Uiddtottr  Manor  Oardeat,  Dtrbi/, 

Shirley   Qardbnebs'  ABSOCiATroN.— Tho  monthly  meeting 

of  above  Society  was  held  at  the  Pariah  Room,  Shirley,  on  tho  18th  in*(.v 
there  being  a  good  attendance  of  the  members,  presided  over  by  Mr.  D. 
Latham,  F.R.H.S.  The  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  Dean,  F.ICH.B, 
the  snbjoot  being  "  Horlicnltural  Shows,  their  Usee  and  I*»son*."  Mr. 
Dtan  said  tbe  uses  of  ahows  were  mani'old,  (etching  exhibilOra  to  tee 
their  weakaeises  by  compariion,  to  lose  manfully,  lo  win  humbly,  to  Uke 
note*  of  good  Forms  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  espeoially  those  ot 
recent  introduotion.  There  was  a  hrioF  discussion  n*  lo  the  dciirabilily 
of  committees  oF  show*  accepting  prize*  from  seed  firms,  who  make  it  • 
rule  that  the  exhibils  in  those  classes  must  be  grown  from  their  seed.  A 
hearty  vole  ol  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr,  Dean,  who,  in  retponding^ 
proposed  a  vote  oF  Ihanki  lo  the  exhibitors,  who  bad  placed  a  large 
number  of  eshibita  on  the  board  on  Ibis  ocaasion,  Mr.  Dean  alao,  at  the 
desire  of  the  members.  banJed  to  the  Secretary  a  cheque  as  a  rccognilio^ 
of  his  services,  and  in  doing  so  made  aome  very  compllmi'Dtary  remarks. 

HoDBiKO  Zmjal  Pblaeoon reus.— Good  a*  It  i*  to  allow 

those  plant)  lo  remain  in  the  open  air  a*  long  as  possible,  it  is  very 
important  that  those  at  least  which  am  required  for  winter  flowering  are 
not  kept  out  after  the  end  of  September.  It  they  are  the  givwib  ia 
checked,  though  no  net oal  frost  miy  have  reached  them,  and  Ihey  will 
Dal  flower  to  early  in  cunieijuonce.  With  bedding  plants  struck  a  few 
weeks  ago  It  due*  not  matter  to  mncb,  as  lhe*e,  though  net  any  more 
hardy,  are  not  required  to  grew  HOch.  now,  while  upon  tha  rate  of  growth 
oF  (he  winter  flowering  kinda  depend*  the  rate  of  fiowering.  I  do  not 
wish  by  this  to  be  taken  as  advising  quick  groRlh  now  or  later,  and  any- 
thing in  tbe  way  of  Forcing  condiliona  should  by  all  means  be  avoided; 
but  any  house  that  goes  btlow  i'j'  to  50°  at  night  in  winter  I*  not 
suitable  for  this  plant  when  groan  for  producing  flowers.  Every 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  prevent  drawing  hy  arranging  the  plants 
thinly  and  keeping  tbem  as  close  to  the  light  as  possible.  When  honthig 
or  placing  in  frames  see  that  the  pots  are  thoroughly  clean  and  the  plants 
free  from  dead  leaves.  This  treatment  should  alio  be  given  to  Ivy-lekved 
Pelargoniums,  and  those  of  the  Show  aud  Reg  ■.  lect'ionp,  the  latt  bein^ 
kepi  a  little  on  the  dry  side  aow.— H. 
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Snowstokm  on  Bkn  Nevis.— It  is  announced  that  on  Sunday 

last  aaow  fell  heariljr  on  Ben  Neria,  covering  the  ground  to  a  depth  of 
9  or  l&inehes,  exelnsivo  of  drifU,  where  it  waa  considerably  deeper. 

T—  Raiit  a»d  Devastation  xn  India — A  Renter  message 
from  Calcutta  r^Nirts  that  on  Monday  night  28  inches  of  rain  fell  in 
thirtj-clgbt  honrs  near  Darjeeling.  Extensive  landslips  hare  oceurred, 
many  lives  lost  and  eitf nsire  Tea  plantations  mined. 

Dbtikg  of  the  Gbound  by  .  Roots.— It  is  an  undisputed 

fact  that  some  plants  require  more  moisinro  than  others,  and  the 
gardener  will  profit  by  carefnl  obserration  looking  to  a  better  arrange- 
ment of  the  garden  and  grounds  to  best  withstand  droughts.  A 
writef  in  an  American  contemporary  was  interested  recently  in  noting 
liow  rapidly  a  row  of  Radishes  sucked  np  the  moisture  Arom  tho 
ground.  The  tops  were  too  small  to  keep  the  soil  from  getting  well 
soaked  by  a  good  rain,  so  the  moitture  was  spread  pretty  erenly.  In 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  along  the  whole  row,  the  soil  was  dry  to 
«  space  of  li  inch  rn  either  side. 

Pbppebmint. — Fepjiermint  is  reviving  the  drooping  spirits  of  tho 

^flepressed  >2ncoUuri8t.  So  profitable  has  the  Sutton  Urban  District 
Council  found,  its  cultivation  that  it  has  determined  to  add  two' more  acres 
to  the  area  ai  present  devoted  to  that  fragrant  plant.  The.  bodiy  men- 
tioned has. paid  great. attention—more  than  most  local  authorities— to  the 
utillaatioD  of  sewage,  and  Peppermint  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  land 
where thiais  turned  to  profitable  account.  Last  year,  says  a  daily  psper, 
ihare  were  foor  acres  under  cultivation.  When  the  plant  is  cut  and  dried 
the  leaves  are  distilled,  and  the  oil  thus  obtained  finds  a  ready  market. 
The  yield  of  this  odorous  liquid  was  119  lbs.,  the  yalue  of  which 
Amounted  to  £145  153.  6d,  or  £36  8s.  lOd.  per  acre:  Considering  all 
the  circumstances  this  result  is  highly  gratifying. 


Unknown  and  Useless  Apples.— From  time  to  time  wo 

have  to  describe  with  accuracy,  as  above,  Apples  which  are  sent  to  be 
named ;  a  fruit  sent  by  "  C.  H.  B."  was  so  characterised  on  page  24), 
September  14th.  The  sender  informs  us  that  fruits  of  this  "unknown 
and  useless  Apple  fetched  5s.  a  bushel  in  Covent  Garden  this  yv^ar." 
We  can  only  say  thai  the  fruit  examined  resembled  a  trashy  sample 
of  the  small  Ytfllow  Ingestre,  which  is  a  favourite  costermongcr's  birrow 
Apple  in  London,  and  the  fruiu  are  crisp  and  sweet. '  The  one  we  tested 
4ras  positively  sour;  Wo  can  understand  better  samples  of  the  variety 
being  mistaken  on  sight  by  the  buyer  for  Yellow  Ingestre,  who  would 
thus  give  the  price  named  for  them,  and  he  would  unfrittiogly  take  in  the 
waters  who  bodght  the  so-called  pennyworths  of  fruit.    This  is  the  only 

^xplaattion  wC  Can  give  of  the  '*selL'' 

■  -  ..      » 

AsstMTLATiON  OF  Cabbon  BY  LEAVES.— FrosD  experiments 

Skiade  at  Eew,  Dr.  Horace  T.  Brown,  F.R.B.,  in  an  elaborate  paper 
read  'before  the  British  Association,  described  the  method  by  which  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  abstracted  from  the  air  was  determined.  -  11^ 
said  :  *'In  pur  experiments  the  air  was  in  all  cases  taken  from  a  height 
of  4  feet  6  inchea  froni  the  ground.  The  actual  intake  of  carbon  dioxide 
is  determined  by  enclosing  the  entireleaf  in  specially  constructed  air-tight, 
glazed  cases,  .through,  which  a  sufficiently  rapid  air  stream  is  passed. 
These  cases  are  so  arranged  that  the  leaf  can  be  enclosed  whilst  still 
attached  to  a  plant  which  is  growing  out  Jn-tha  open  under  perfectly 
natural  conditions,  and  some  of  them  are  sufficiently  large  to  take  tho 
entire  leaf  of  a  SunSower.  The  carbon  dioxido  content  of  the  air  is 
determined  both  before  and  after  its  passage  through  the  apparatus,  and 
%ince  the  amount  of  air  passed  is  known,  we  have  all  the  data  requisite  for 
determining  the  actual  amount  retained  by  the  leaf.  An  experiment 
generally  lasts  from  five  to  six  hours.  In  order  to  show  the  kind  of 
results  obtained  in  this  manner  I  will  give  one  or  two  examples.  A  leaf 
.of  the  Sunflower  was.  enclosed  in  its  case  whilst  still  attached  to  the 
plant,  and  was  exposed  to  the  strong  diffuse  light  of  a  clouded  sky  for 
five  and  a  half  houfs,  air  being  passed  oyer  it  at  the  rate  of  nesrly 
150  litres  per  hour.  Tlie  content  of  the  air  in  carbon  dioxide  as  it; 
•entered  the  apparatus  was  2*80  parts  per  10,000,  and  this  was  reduced 
to  I  74  parts  per  10,000  during  its  passage  over  the  leaf.  In  another 
oxperimeat  made  with  the  leaf  of  Catalpa  bigpnonioides  in  full  sunlight 
the  amount  of  csrbon  dioxide  in  the  air  passing  over  the  leaf  fell  from 
"2-80  to  1'79  parts  per  10,000."  The  practical  point  for  gardeners  to 
oonsider  is  the  production  of  thoroughly  sound,  healthy  leafage,  by  the 
agencies  of  appropriate  food,  temperature,  and  esp^sure  to  light,  in  order 
that  a  full  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  can  find  entrance  in  the  minute 
openings  (stomata)  for  the  formation  of  starch  and  other  compounds. 
Dr.  King  says  the  formation  of  a  gram  of  starch  requires  1*628  grans  of 
oarbon  dioxide. 


-  Mb.  Pbingle  of  Blenheim  House,  Teidington,  writes  to  the 
**  Daily  News  "  as  follows  :'-^*'  It  may  interest  naturalists  to  learn  that 
a  Chestnut  in  the  garden  of  Marlboroagh-  House,  Teddington,  which 
had  lost  nearly  every  leaf  during  the  scDrchfng  weather  through  which 
we  have  fassod,  has/uodrr  the  influenco  of  the  recent  refreshing  rains, 
not  only  put  out  an  abundant  and  charming  spring-like  foliage,  but 
also  displays  many  beautiful  blossoms.  I  have  known  many  other  trees 
do  tho  like  in  a  mild;  mo^st  autumn,  but  never  a  Chestnut.  Numerous 
passers-by  stop  |o  gsze  at  the  unusual  show." 

KotREUtBBiA  PAi^icuLATA.— The  dryncFs  of  jhe  past  few 

months  appears  to  have  been  advantageous  to  this  plan^  jn  Iging  from 
tho  free  manner  in  which  it  is  flowering.  It  is  a  Chinese  plant,  and  is 
usually  met  with  as  a  tall,  bushy  shrub,  though  it  sometimes  .attains  the 
height  and  dimensioni  of  a  small  tree.  It  has  light  green  pinnate 
leaves  about  9  inches  long,  and  during  August  and  September  pro- 
duces large  terminal  panicles  of  yellow  flower*,  more  lightly  arranged, 
but  after  the  manner  of  tho  Horse  Chejtnut  The  flowers  are  followed 
by  triangular,  inflated  fruits,  containing  several  small  rounded  seeds 
each.  It  is  a  desirable  plant  for  shrubberies  of  tall  growing  stock,  tie 
foliage  being  handsome,  and  the.  flowers  being  produced  at  a  season 
when  hardy  flowering  shrubs'  are  scarce.  It  grows  well  in  light  loam. 
When  young  it  should  ba  sheltered  somewhat  for  a  year  or  two,  as 
young  plants  make  soft  growth  whioh  is  inclined  to  bo  tenier. — W.  D. 

Dahlias  in  Pots.— At  the  Rochester  Djihlia  Show  there  was 

a  closi  for  the  best  Dahlia  grown  in  a  pot  not  exceeding  10  inches.  Tho 
PrcbUlcnt  of  the  Society,  Mr.  C.  WiHis,  juu.,' provided  the  plants;  and 
Mr.  H.  Pitt  special  prizes.  This  contest  created  considerable  interest 
among  the  members,  eighteen  competini^.  .The  first  prize  was  wOn  by 
Mr.  L.  Williamson  with  a  well-grown  plant,  having  fourteen  fully 
developed  blooms  \  Mr.  II.  Qauge  second  ;  Mr.  J.  Tree  third.  The 
plants  were  all  the  same  variety '—Standard  Bearer,  a  dwarf  groiver,  and 
well  adapted  for  pot  culture,  stipplied...by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  of 
Swanley,  who  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  the  newest  and  best.of  tho 
Cactus  varieties,  their  exhibit  occupying  all  one  side  of  the  hall,  Mr.  M.  V 
Seale  of  Sevenoaks,  filled  the  opposite  side  with  a  varied  collection -^R.M. 

Astwood -' Bank  Auatbub   Gabdeners'  Society.- On  a 

recent  afternoon  the  member's  of  this  Society  spent  an  enjoyable  time  at 
Rngley. .  After  a  'pleasant  drive  from  the  home  of  tho  Society  Ragley 
Nias  reached,  and  the  kitchen  garden  first  of  all  insptc'.ed.  The  fruit,  of 
course,  provided  tho  greatest  attraction,  as  although  most  of  tho  early 
kinds  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  PluttnTlTad  been  gathered,  some  splendid 
specimens  remained.  Eich  visitor  was  invited  to  try  them.  *'Help 
yourselves,  gentlemen,"  was  the  genial  and  appreciative  order  of.  the  day, 
a  pleasing  change  from,  the  *' touch  not,  taste  not"  xulc.  To  notice  in 
detail  the  crops  which  came  under  view  would  take  to^  much  space,  but 
further  allusion  to  trees  in  the  open  will  be  forgiven  in  th)  case  of  the 
Apple  Stirling  Castle.  The  sight  of  these  trees  alone  was  worth  the 
Yiait — they  were  a  mass  of  fruit.  The  various  houses  were  inspected,  and 
the  contents  admired,  notably  the  fine  crops  of  Tomatoes  and  Grapes. 
The  hall  and  pleasure  grounds  were  next  visited,  and  the  bedi,  especially 
at  the  priic'pil  front,  looked  charming,  although  some  of  them  showed 
conspicuously  the  effects  of  the  late  severe  drought.  The  drive  was 
followed  by  a  capital  dinner. 

BKBTBOSO&OOZOAZi  OB8B&VATZOV8  AT  CRZS'WZCK. 

—Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens— height  above 
sea  level  24  feet. 
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1. 
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The  weather  has  been  dull  and  showery,  with  s'rong  west  winds.. 
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NOTES  ON  GRAPES. 

So  Ttmnj  excellent  and  initraetive  notes  ou  this  ever  popnlir  frnit 
Itave  appeared  In  the  Journal  of  late  that  I  abo-jld  libo  to  notice  one 
or  two  pahits  brought  out,  and  aoiry  T  bave  not  bein  able  lo  do  8o 
■omer  aa  [  inteoded.  The  late  great  Giape  niapetition  at  Shrews- 
bury baa  DO  doubt  ^Tfln  an  imj^lus  to  Qnipe  growing  and  Grnpe 
■bowing  on  both  (ides  of  tie  border.  It  baa  alto  prompted  many 
MUalbla  remarka,  and  aome  "  gie  queer  anea.''  Let  us  hoi«  tlie 
intereat  will  be  kept  up  and  be  of  lasling  benefit  to  all. 

On  page  139  of  the  Journal  of  17<b  August,  "  A.  T>  "  under  tlie 
beading  of  "  Popular' Grapef,"  has  aome  rery  eenelbte  remarka  on 
what  he  sptlj  tenna  ihe  "iug^tive  pcpularity  "  of  new  and  certiGcatid 
varietiea.  I  am  at  one  with  him  in  thinking  that  k  radical  change  ia 
OMded  in  making  this  award  to  new  Grapes, 

Too  much,  if  noi  all  the  alrev,  h.is  evidently  in  the  post  been  put 
on  the  appearance  and    Savour  of  eamjlea  lubmiued,  while    the 


Fio.  S3— Gbapb  Gbos  Maeoc  (PiBT  of  *  bunch). 


qnalUies  of  free  growth,  eaay  ripened  wrod,  fruitrnlnefa,  and  freeaetting, 
without  which  no  Grape  can  aver  hope  to  hecomo  a  pojiu'er  standard 
Tariety,  appear  lo  have  been  entirely  overlooked.  In  almost  every  case  of 
a  now  Grape  which  has  pr  ctically  dropjed  outof  oullivalion  i>B  decline 
can  be  traced  to  constitutional  licfecta  in  its  growth  or  fruit,  not  but 
that  ila  flavour  and  appearance — when  seen  at  its  bcft — is  as  good 
to-day  aa  when  it  reeeited  iia  fiiBt-claaa  certificate  fur  ibeee  qualities 
alone.  Societiea  would  do  well  lo  pau:e  nben  the  |nrcnlasoof  a  new 
Orape  la  of  a  doubtful  character. 

In  reference  to  this  (ubject  the  thanks  of  the  gardening  com- 
BinnUy  are  due  to  Ur.  Slulyneux  fur  the  light  be  tkrowe  on  the 
■nhject  of  standard  aD<i  popular  <  xhibition  varieties  by  hia  full  nud 
interesting  audit  of  all  the  Grnpea  Elaged  at  ibc  rcent  Sbrew^bury 
Show,  which  appeared  lu  the  Joornal  of  Srptimber  14ib,  pi|;a  224. 
Id  thia  audit  I  notice  bo  ciast>es  Qroe  Maroc  a  id  Cimier's  Black  as 
diatinct  vatietiea.  They  were  certainly  shown  as  such,  though  I  did 
-  not  notice  a  single  bnnch  the  least  like  the  Cooper's  Black  with  which 
I  am  acquunted.    It  ia  a  common  practice  of  exhibitors  to  show  Gros 


Haroo,  if  a  little  nnderaiied  in  berry,  as  Cooper'r.  If  we  tak*  the 
«gbt  bonebee  of  Coopei'a  in  Ibe  audit  as  Groa  Haroc,  thia  puts  thia 
variety  next  to  the  Black  Hamburgh  tn  popularity  for  bleckH,  aod 
certainly  was  the  most  popolar  variety  in  the  champion  oIsh,  being 
represented  ineachof  tbeati  atanda.  At  the  Ute  Edinburgh  Show  this 
variety  waa  next  to  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  the  number  of  time* 
shown,  and  easily  first  among  blacks.  What  a  unique  pcsitioo  il 
holds  amongst  Qrmpeti — ao  eaauy  grown,  ao  bandsome  in  appearance, 
and  yet  one  of  the  worat  flavoured  aorta  in  cultivation.  Bid  it  ever 
receive  a  first  class  certificate,  Mr.  Editor  ? 

Another  point  Mr.  Uolyneux  mentioned  was  the  showing  of 
Bowood  Mtiscat  and  Mngoat  of  Alexawdria  In  the  big  clasa.  Like 
him  I,  too,  was  under  the  impression  for  some  time  that  both  eonU 
not  be  shown  together.  This  may  have  been  the  intantion  of  the 
framar*  of  the  schedule,  but  the  wording  makes  both  admissible.  It 
would  he  well  if  this  were  msde  more  explicit  in  future,  also  that  nice 
point  whether  two  single  boards  placed  together  waa  equivalent  to 
"  each  variety  to  be  shown  on  a  single  board."  Canon  Hall  Hoseat, 
as  represented  at  Shrewabury,  was  a  puzzler  to  me;  I  conld  see  about 
as  much  difference  between  this  variety,  Bowood  Muacat,  and  Muaest 
of  Alexandria  ae  I  saw  between  the  Oros  Maroc  and  Cooper'a  Black 
shown.  The  two  latter  could  In  many  cases  have  been  cut  from  the 
sime  Tine.  The  Canon  Halls  I  considered  rather  indifferent  lample* 
of  this  noble-looking  Grape,  loose  straggly  bnnchea,  with  berries  not 
much  more  than  half  ihe  normal  atae.  Canon  Hall  is  most  certainly 
■  distinct  rariety,  though,  aa  seen  at  Shrewsbury  this  year,  it  ought 
to  be  classed,  ''  for  the  purposes  of  their  big  prize,"  with  Bowood 
Unicat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  the  others  mentioned  in  the 
schedule,  and  only  one  to  be  admissible. 

I  cannot  leave  the  champion  Grape  clnag  without  a  word  of  prslie 
to  the  individual — whoever  he  waa— that  first  thought  of  the  decorative 
element  in  oonntotion  with  this  competition.  How  well  tbey  went 
together,  and  what  a  Btiiking  and  pleasing  exhibit  tbey  made!  Ilia 
three  gentlemen  who  adjndicaled  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their 
painstaking  labours.  I  never  knew  such  an  important  clan  to  be 
judged,  and  not  a  un;;la  grumble  to  be  heard  afterwarda.  The  arraege- 
raents  W(re  molt  complete  to  the  amalleat  detail,  each  bunch  being 
judged  on  its  merits,  and  the  number  of  points  awarded  to  each  dis- 
played to  Ibe  public  was  cot  only  fair  and  right,  but  highly  instructive. 
It  ana  well  worth  the  Judges'  while  lo  atrip  to  the  shlrt-~aB  they  did— 
and  with  the  aid  of  two  lawyers  pioceed  to  busineie,  when  the  lerult 
was  BO  latlsfiictory.  Aa  an  inatance  of  the  accuracy  of  point  jadginf, 
I  may  mention  that  the  writer,  when  ceeing  the  first  prize  collection 
on  the  Vim  a  at  Keir  a  fortnight  before  Ihe  Show,  pointed  .them  over 
belore  two  gentlemen.  Tliiii  wns  put  sside  lill  alter  the  jodgmeni. 
when  both  we  e  found  exactly  the  same — 9G  each. 

We  In  Bcotland-ougbt  to  b«  truly  thankful  for  thia  big  compeii- 
tion.  It  has  opened  our  eyes  lo  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  cod 
moist  olimate.  We  now  know  that  to  have  well  finisbod  Hnaosts  Ly 
the  end  of  Augu^^t  you  must  possess  the  cool  climate  of  a  Scotland, 
The  everlasting  Scotch  mwt,  nitherto  cursed  by  tourist  and  natlvst 
has  been  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Waa  it  not  tbia  moist ure-ladetl 
atmoapbere  which  kept  Mr.  Kirk'a  Madrosfield  Courts  -dead  ripe  lor 
cix  weeks  before  the  ^ow  without  a  split  berry?  Your  "endoamoee'' 
theory,  Mr,  Editor,  is  gone  for  ever.°  As  for  poor  Mr,  Lunt,  bis 
nationality  is  p^st  finding  out,  and  will  never  be  known.  Ha  ia 
dragged  acroaa  the  Solway  by  one  party,  and  made  to  awear  on  oatii 
that  he  is  a  Scotchman ;  by  another  party  he  ia  dragged  back  agatn^ 
and  made  to  awear  that  his  father  and  mother  were  EngUshmea— 
I  mean  his  father  only,  as  his  mother  U  a  good  Bngliah  womani 
Such  is  fame. 

Ever  since  the  "great  combat"  the  cry  has  come  from  many 
quartera  that  it  ia  the  superiority  of  climate  which  makes  the 
Scotsman  ao  successful  with  Grapes.  I  siw  in  ■  contemporary  the 
other  day  the  Grape-growing  district  of  the  United  Kingdom  defined 
as  beginning  at  Lauibton  Castle  in  oo.  Durham  and  ending  at  Oaslle 
Hnntley  In  Forfarabire,  havii.g  its  principal  and  most  important 
centre  around  Stirling.  All  aneh  talk  ia  downright  ron-enie.  ^^  i'h 
your  leave,  Mr.  Editor,  I  mean  to  devote  a  whole  chapter  to  this 
snbj(ct  at  an  early  date.  Meantime,  let  me  expiess  the  hope  that  tills 
Grape-gtowing  rivalry  between  NoHh  and  South  may  be  continued  la 
the  nappy  friendly  spirit  in  which  it  has  begun. 

At  one  of  the  "It.  B."  socials,  during  the  Edinburgh  Show  the 
other  week,  the  "battle  of  Shrewsbury"  was  being  fought  over 
again,  one  of  the  speakers  made  a  euggeation  which  I  think  ia  worth 
making  public.  It  waa  to  get  up  a  soit  of  "America  Cup"  for  Grapes, 
to  be  competed  for  year  about  at  Eilinburgh  and  Sbrewsbury,  the 
Bccietiea  to  hold  the  cup  and  provide  liberal  money  prizes  to  go  alon^ 
ivitli  it ;  the  money  to  provide  the  cup  to  be  contrilmted  equally  by 
both  Bocitlies.  I  think  there  would  be  no  .difficulty,  even  If  it  were 
left  to  private  aubicription,  to  get  up,  say,  £100,  and  I  am  Mrtain  if 
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■  In  the  long  ran. 


-    foeh  were  idopUd  both  societiea  wontd  b« 
— D.  BrCBANA>r,  Forth  Vinej/ard,  Kipptn. 

[1,  Will  OUT  letden  who  are  inUmted  in  Grape  growing  tnd 
exbibitioit,  a?K>  both  Societioa,  conailer  the  National  Cup  qnesiion  ? 
2,  Our  able  correapondent  may  seod  his  chapter  on  the  "downright  sheer 
nongeiiM  "  qu^atioD  at  hia  conveaience.  3,  A  firat-daea  certincete  nas 
awarded  for  Qroa  Maroc  Grape  by  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  October  12th,  1880.  Shoitly  afterwarda  we 
illuatraled  a  ehonldrr  of  it  (Rk-  S3),  and  pnblllhed  the  foUowinf; 
bistorical  Qotea  ;— "Thia  very  impoeing  Grape,  a  portion  of  a  bunch  of 
which  ia  repreeented  in  &g.  63  was  oblaincd  by  Mr.  RiTcn  in  1860 
from  M.  Yibert  of  Angers,  a  very  snthnaiaitio  and  akilful  vlticnltariat, 
who  railed  and  aent  oot  many  seed- 
lings, but  did  not  raise  the  variety 
in  queeticm.  A  Tine  of  the  Grot 
Haroo  grown  in  a  pot  in  a  forcing 
hon»e  at  Sawbndjieworth  firat  at- 
tracted attention  by  its  great  fertility, 
and  the  colon  r  and  late-keeping 
properties  of  the  fmit.  As  bood  aa 
roomcoDid  be  given  it  was  planted 
out  ia  a  Tioery,  and  it  has  now 
doTeloped  into  a  Taluable  black 
lat«  BDtaiDii  Grape.  The  berriea 
•re  large  deep  blue  black,  cwrylng 
a  Tery  dense  bloom,  Abtout 
■prigfatly  but  not  rich.  It  ia  rather 
singular  that  when  grown  in  a  pot 
the  Vine  produces  bunches  at  every 
joint,  bat  when  planted  out  the 
growth  is  so  vigorous  that  it  will 
not  submit  (o  apur-pruning;  Mr. 
Rivers  therefore  recommenda  grow- 
tLg  lit  on  tho  rod  or  oxtension 
sjatem.  Groa  Colraan  waa  scot 
to  Sjiwhridgeworth  by  H.  Vibert 
about  1848  as  a  present,  sod  beintr 
n  '  gift  horao'  waa  not  much 
thought  of  for  many  years,  but  it* 
hidden  virtaes  have  at  last  brought 
it  Info  notice  nt  one  of  ihs  largeat 
late  Grapea.  Gros  Maroo  has  gone 
throuab  the  aame  career,  and  its 
merits  are  now  recognised.  Like  the 
Block  Hamburgh  ihe  fruit  of  the 
variety  in  qiiettfon  it  not  likely  ta 
eloy  the  palate,  and  it  is  no  worse 
for  beiog  an  old  variety.  It  w«s 
first  exhibited  at  one  of  Ihe  meet- 
ings of  ihe  British  Pomolosica) 
Society — namely,  in  August,  1857. 
The  frait  was  in  an  unripe  state. 
The  variety  wax  then  determined 
to  be  the  Damaa  Bleu,  Gros  Dsmaa, 
Harbrefsie,  or  Onis  Maroc,  which 
waa  grown  and  eateemed  in  the 
south  of  Frsnoe  for  its  fine  appear- 
ance and  good  quality.  It  \*  known 
in  Italy  as  Uva  Ddmasoeoa."] 


TRANSPLANTING  PEACHES  and  NECTAHINES. 

NoTWiTHSTAKDisQ  ihe  frequent  rrpetiilon  of  the  adrioe  to  plant 
early,  it  is  sorpriiing  howjmany  gardeners  are  still  in  the  habit  ol 
leaving  work  of  this  class  nntil  quite  laie  in  the  reason  berote  pre- 
paring for  it,  let  nlone  getting  at  it.  If  undertaken  In  a  timely  and 
proper  manner  there  is  no  more  fear  of  loaing  a  crop  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  owing  to  transplanting,  than  there  is  of  lowng  the  cn^  of 
floivert  from  a  Pelargoniux  after  repotiins.  It  is  umply  a  cultuiai 
detail,  that  may  be  carried  out  quite  easify  if  doe  care  is  exercised 
before  and  after  the  operation.* 

There  may  be  blanks  requiiiog  to  te  filled  in  Peaeh  houtts,  andr 
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EUCHABIS  BURFORDIENSIS. 

Tbb  valae  of  Ihe  refined  SoircrB 
of  lb*  Mveral  forms  ot  Eoeharia  for 
various  purpowa  of  deeoration  ia 
Tecognised  by  evtryoBa — in  lacl,  ihey 
eontianlly  grow  in  ipprcoialion.  It 
is,  Devcrlbeless,  compiraliTelT  seldom 

that  a  new  one  of  disiinelive  merit  ia  placed  before  the  gardenieg  public, 
eo  that  when  auch  so  event  oeenri  the  plant  finds  ready  admira- 
tion aad  apprrcialiun.  Such  prored  to  be  the  eaie  on  Ihs  Ifih  inst., 
whtn  Mr.  W.  Bain,  gardener  lo  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Barl.,  Bnrford 
Lodge.  Dnrbing.  contribuiod  Eucharis  bar^rdienits  (flg.  s  t)  to  the  meeting 
ol  the  Royal  llariioultural  Soeiely  held  In  the  Diill  Hall.  James  Street. 
Vestmintter.  It  ia  a  hybrid  reiultjng  frnm  a  crosi  beliieen  B.  Maitcni 
aad  E.  Sandeii.  and  it  ii  psrrettly  dwiincL  A<  with  other  Eueharii  ihe 
flowera  are  pur«  »hit*,  but  where,  with  one  or  Iwo  noUble  eacepiiont, 
all  the  Ivpea  have  flowers  which  expand  their  paria  and  become  quite 
flat,  E.  Iinrlordlencia  is  tubular  in  fortn,  and  moit  ntlractlre.  The 
legmeoU  are  long  and  pointed,  and  ilighily  waiy  in  outline.  When  this 
hybrid  beeoaes  known  it  ioare  to  piedict  for  it  a  great  popolarilr,  Tho 
Floral  Commitlee  recommended  a  Brat.clus  certificate. 


Fia,  Si.— EUCIIARIS    BVRFOUmEXSIS. 


!  healthy  yoiiD$!  trees  have  been  growing  on  the  walls  for  the  purposo. 
I  L'anally  by  the  end  of  September  or  the  first  or  second  week  in- 

Uctober,  according  to  the  variety,  these  trees  will  have  reached  thff 
.  proper  stage  for  transpinnting ;  that  ii,  when  Ihe  huda  are  well 
;  developed  along  tlie  young  growth  and  the  leaves  are  elill  on  the- 
I   treea.     At   the  fall  or  the  lenf  there  Is  always  a  good  deal  of  root 

action  proccedlog.  aod  this  will  be  increaifd  ^  the  transplaoUng,  a^ 
;   that  the   trees  will   soon  re-ea>ii1>lish   Ihemi'elvea,  plump   the  wood^ 

aad,  if  properly  treated  in  other  respecta,  carry  their  usual  crop  tli9 
I  ensuing  season. 

The   actual  work   in  connectiun  with  transplanting  is  not  greats 
I  but  it  must  be  syatcmatically  and  carefully  done^  and  also  with 

despatch.    Unless  laia  has  fallen  In  more  than  usual  quantity  the 

roots  sbonld  have  a  thorough  soaking,  not  merely  a  surface  waterings 
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B  couple  of  dajra  before  liftiog.  Take  the  soil  ont  about  a  yard  from 
the  hiM  of  (he  tree  and  to  the  full  depth  of  Ibe  roots,  workiof;  i<-  out 
from  the  latter  with  a  fork  to  within  18  inches  of  the  Btem  all  round, 
and  then  gsttlng  a  conple  of  lifting  ^padee  quite  underneath,  lift  the 
tree  with  all  the  earth  possible,  and  piece  it  on  a  hand-barrow 
previouelj  coTered  with  a  damp  mat. 

Draw  this  up  and  aronnd  the  roots,  and  take  the  tree  to  its  new 
poeltion  at  once,  whore  a  suffioienOy  large  hole  will  previontly  have 
beoa  made.  Trim  off  all  brnUed  roots  with  a  slightly  rioping  upward 
<!Ut,  and  carefully  sToid  injury  by  bruising  or  dry  winds  of  the  smaller 
and  more  fibrous  psrtione.  Then  fill  in  the  soi!  to  a  proper  height  for 
the  bare  of  the  Toots  to  roet  on,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  p'ace  the 
tree  in  position.  Fill  up  and  make  the  soil  firm  about  iho  roots.  The 
whole  operation,  from  the  time  of  lifting  to  well  ssakinB  the  newly 
planted  tree  with  water,  may  he  done  in  half  an  hour  if  plenty  of  help 
is  allowed.— H,  R.  Bichards. 


pre'entliire.  It  is  L.  Milievi,  a  plant  which  gives  a  gcod  spike  of 
welt-coloured  blue  flowers.  It  seem*,  as  L.  syphilitica  does,  to  like 
a  rather  moist  soir,  but  grows  fairly  well  in  a  dry  one  provided  plenty 
of  water  ia  given. 

These  few  notes  have  been  written  to  apeali  of  plants  giving  a 
break  in  colour  from  the  yellow  Heli.inthuBes  and  their  kind.  There 
are  others  which  might  be  referred  to  if  space  waro  availsble.  We 
can  thiok  of  the  Japaness  Aoeaione*,  now  bccomios  varied  in  their 
forma  and  shada^  of  colour.  Tlien  tbero  are  Violas,  the  stately 
Tritomas  or  Koiphofins,  and  tall  Otadioii,  benutiful  in  iiue  and  of 
lovely  markings.  Bright  yet  are  Pbloxe",  though  many  have  suffered 
from  the  stress  andslrain  of  the  drought.  Hiatcly,  loo,  are  the  lale- 
flowering  AcDnilums  or  Monkshoods. 

One  might  go  on  for  a  time,  but  the  glory  of  the  garden,  though 
for  the  time  fainter  than  it  waa,  is  yet  too  varied  to  be  told  of  except 
at  greater  length.  Through  all  are  the  Sunflowers  and  their  allies— 
the  riches  of  the  time,— S.  Abnott. 


WTTH  THE  HARDY  FLOWERS. 

BbiluanT  annshine  and  long,  dry  days  are  not  farourable  to 
tnaaj  ot  our  hardy  flowers.  The  rain  which  was  falling  when  one's 
taut  notee  were  writteti.was  soon  dried  up,  and  plants  began  to  suffer. 
Those  in  bloom  soon  lost  their  frcshtiees,  and  [hoss  which  were  to 
follow  wailed  for  a  supply  of  the  needed  moiittiru  befiwe  they  could 
open 'their  petals.  Tbrips  were  abundant  and  destructive  to  the 
beauty  of  seme  flowers.  Though  these  combined  causes  made  borders 
cf  hardy  plants  duller  than  their  wont  on  light,  dry  soil?,  there  were 
eonie  which  appeared  to  revel  in  the  sun  and  drought. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  tOLSu  have  been  the  Statices, 
whoeelight  and  graceful  beauties  have  scarc-^ly  been  sufficiently  brought 
before  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  Oae  of  the  bust  and  meat  efFective 
«f  our  hardy  titaticea  is  S.  latifclia,  who^e  tine  leaves  and  handsome 
infloreac«nce  give  it  a  strong'  claim  on  our  garden  space.  It  is, 
when  wdl  grown,  one  of  our  best  border  flowers.  Eilhi-r  in  growth 
or  as  a  cut  Bower  it  is  of  high  merit.  Like  most  flowers,  the  "Great 
Sea  Lavender"  vaijee  much  in  height,  according  to  the  soil  iu  which 
it  is  srown.  One  baa  eeen  it  not  much  more  than  a  foot  high  ;  while 
in  otner  gardens  it  may  grow  to  2^  or  3  feet  in  height.  Looked  at 
from  a  little  diatarce  the  fine  panicle  of  florers  looks  leas  bright  than 
when  seen  close  at  hand.  This  is  due  to  t!:D  oilouring  of  tho  calyces 
and  bracts.  When  near  one  sees,  however,  tiis  beautiful  light  blue  of 
the  individual  fiowera.  When  dried,  as  all  the  Slalices  may  he,  tbla 
is  no  gain,  but  fn  growth  it  gives  much  additional  beauty  to  the 
plant.  The  rosettes  of  broad  leaves  are  veiy  handsome,  andeitogether 
the  Great  Sea  Lavender  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  indispensable 
autumn  flowers.  It  oomcs  from  Ruaaia,  andmiy  be  grown  from 
aeeds,  or  increased  by  division. 

Nor  can  one  leave  the  Statices  without  referring  to  the  dwa'fer 
and,  if  leas  bini^Bome,  pretty  species  known  as  S.  incana.  The  type 
has  small  crimson  flowers  with  whitish  calyces,  but  a  more  general 
fivoarite  is  the  white  variety  known  as  albs,  which  again  finds  a 
preferred  rival  among  alpine  growers  in  the  dwarf  variety  known  as 
aana.  .Pretty  as  is  the  last  in  ths  rock  garden,  in  the  border  the 
taller  typical  plant  is,  in  the  writer's  view,  preferiible.  Nana  is, 
however,  worth  growing,  even  though  the  plant  is  in  itself  not  quite 
so  hardy  as  some  of  the  other  species. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  draw  attention  to  any  of  the 
MontbreUas,  for  by  this  name  most  of  the  Tritonias  are  best  known  in 
gardens.  Yet  one  can  hardly  over-estimate  their  worth  to  those  who 
care  for  variety  in  floral  charms  in  antumn.  I  am  not,  however, 
going  to  tay  anything  abaut  the  better  known  hybrid  Montbrctiar, 
but  to  pen  a  few  lines  in  favour  of  Montbretia  or  Tritouia  rosea,'a  plant 
teldom  seen  but  deserving  the  attention  of  firowera  of  hardy  flowers 
who  can  appreciate  its  soft  and  distinct  colour.  It  does  not  much 
resemble  the  hybrid  Uontbretias.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
beautiful  rosy  pmk,  are  more  tubular  in  shape  and  are  more  loosely 
arranged  than  those  of  the  others.  It  la  one  of  the  plants  about  whose 
hardiness  I  had  at  Srst  some  doubts,  but  from  observation  of  its  ways 
in  other  gardens  and  in  my  own  I  feet  assured  of  the  hardineesof 
Tiilonia  rosea  in  nny  but  the  culdast  districts.  This  pluot  comes  from 
South  Africsi,  and  may,  in  some  gardens,  require  a  little  protection  in 
-    the  way  of  a  covering  of  litter  in  winter. 

Several  of  the  Siarwoits  or  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  in  bloom.  One 
generally  pleasing,  though  its  blooms  are  neither  large  dot  welt  formed, 
ia  Aster  acris.  It  gives  a  perfect  Irouquet  of  flowers  of  bright  lilac- 
purple.  Comparatively  poor  in  themselves,  spra)  a  of  these  flowers  may 
be  used  with  eSect  among  others  in  a  cut  state.  A.  amellus  major  ia 
fully  open,  aaare  the  greater  number  of  ihe  useful  Starwotts  in  full  bbw. 
So  frequently  does  cue  lee  the  brilliant  varieties  of  Lobelia 
cardinalis  In  gardens  that  it  Is  rather  a  pleasant  relief  to  see  the 
tall  kinds  of  different  colouring.  The  varieties  of  L.  syphilitica 
are  not  widely  grown,  and  one  of  these,  or,  it  may  be,  a  hybrid 
with  L.  syphilitica  as  one  of  ita  parents,  is  most  pleasing  at  Ihe 


PROSPECTS  IN  WILTSHIRE. 

The  Chryiantbemura  season,  although  it  really  extends  over  the 
whole  year,  reEolvea  itself  into  a  much  shorler  fpace  of  time  from  o 
floral  point  ol  view,  and  forlheneit  few  n-e(ks  enthuaiasla  will  eageriy 
suan  pages  of  the  Jonmal  to  learn  the  comparative  proapecls.  Judging 
from  a  standpoint  of  ripened  wood,  the  season  ought  to  prove  a  good 
one,  for  rarely  has  there  been  one  in  which  sunshine  has  been  so 
little  interrupted.  Much  complaint,  however,  cornea  from  ftrowera  in 
tho  West  of  Uie  great  lalxiur  this  aummer,  u'hlcb  in  so  meny  cases 
has  bad  to  be  supported  with  water  drawn  from  some  distant 
source  by  manual  labour.  Thoae  having  a  good  water  aupply  have 
been  distinctly  favoured.  Having  sosn  some  collections  varying  in 
number  and  tifso  in  quality,  I  append  a  few  notes  upon  them. 
Hbywood. 
My  annual  inspection  of  this  collection  reveals  what,  in  piy  o^nion, 
is  ihe  beat  that  Mr.  W.  Robinaon,  Lord  Ludlow's  gardener,  has  had 
for  some  jean.  Unlike  some  other  collectioua  itisprctcd,  his  plants 
are  remarkable  both  for  their  height — many  ot  them  requiring  the 
steps  to  manipulate  their  buds — their  vigour,  freedom  from  yellowi, 
and  carrying  as  they  do  their  foliage  well  down  lo  the  pots.  The 
buds  in  various  stages  of  development  are  advancing  very  satisfactorily, 
and  show  much  promise  of  a  fine  display  later  on.  Lard  Ludlow  takes 
n  deep  interest  in  hia  "mums,"  and  well  supports  his  gardener  in  tl:e 
necessary  material  for  successful  competition — new  variefioa — which 
support  U  justified  in  the  annual  display  and  prizewinning  records. 

The  following  are  a  few  among  the  most  prominent  of  the  newer 
ones:— Hon,  W.  F,  D.  Smith,  Lafly  Anilescy,  Lord  Ludlow,  M.  Louis 
Remy,  Tlie  Wonderful,  Wsttle-blossotti,  Australian  Belle,  Catherine 
Rogers,  Emily  Towers,  H,  J.  Jones,  Hinry  Weeks,  Jane  Molyneux, 
Lady  Ccawahaw,  Lord  Cromer,  Madeline  Davis,  Mra.  Birkley,  Mr.', 
Coombea,  Mrs.  W.  Sewjrd,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Reginald  Godfrey, 
Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  W.  Ouraham,  W.  Adams,  Little  Nell,  Hero  of 
Oii.durman,  and  J,  Tt.  Upton.  Of  dder  Japanese  mention  might  be 
made  of  Mrs.  Mease,  O.  J,  Warren,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  E,  Molyneui, 
Piide  of  Stokell,  The  Convention,  Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  John  Pockett, 
Le  Grand  Dragon,  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Mrs.  J.  W,  Batks,  Lndy 
Hsnham,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Viviand  Ttloret,  and  Madame  Camot, 
all  in  fine  condition. 

Incurved  varieties  are  in  an  Equally  satiafBctoiy  state,  and  many 
promiung  buds  are  developing.  Out  of  a  collection  of  400  plants, 
however,  representing  four  sectionE',  Japanese  must  naturally  out- 
diatance  the  othera  in  numbers.  Mrs,  H.  J.  Jonea,  Miss  Annie  Hills, 
Chrysanthome  Bruant,  and  Mrs.  Gol.  Goodyear  were  particularly  notice- 
able amQog  the  newer  incmved. 

Leighton  HonsK,  Westbury. 
For  Eomo  few  years  thi>,  the  residence  of  W.  II.  Laverton.  Esq;, 
J,P.,  C.C,  has  held  a  very  cood  record  for  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
West,  Ihe  lale  gardener,  Mr.  P.  Mann,  and  liia  wife,  both  bdng 
hoDourcd  with  novelties  carrying  their  names.  Mr.  Mann's  successor, 
Mr.  G.  P.  Bound,  has  made  a  determined  effort  to  maintain  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  paat,  though  be  cannot  call  in  that  support  from  the 
world  of  noi'elty  to  anything'approsching  the  extent  of  his  neighbour, 
Mr.  Itoblnson.  Ttiis,  however,  may  be  remedied  another  year,  and 
while  necessary,  is  not  all-important,  since  the  collection  is  grown 
entirely  for  home  dectirations,  which  are  extensively  carried  out  during 
the  winter  m  'uths.  Numbers  of  bush  plants  as  well  as  those  for  pro- 
ducing specimen  blooms  are  grown  for  this  purpose. 
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The  viait  being  aD€YeoiDg  oce  darkn  es  deprived  me  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  reprefODtative  lifit  of  the  varieties  grown,  but  the 
foHowiDg  are  a  few  of  Ibo  best : — Duke  of  Wellington,  Sunstooe,  John 
Ligbtfoot,  Royal  Standard,  Octoroon,  Btlle  Mauve,  Mr^'.  E.  G. 
Whittle,  Van  den  Heede,  Beauty  of  Teignmoutb,  Oceana,  Viscount 
R.  de  Ghczelles,  (rrapbic,  Mrs.  H.  Kloss,  Eva  Knowles,  Le 
Moucheretle,  Mrs.  Hume  Long,  Miss  M.  Godfrey,  Dorothy  Seward, 
Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Lady  Hanham,  and  Lady  Byron.  The 
incuryed  section  Is  not  so  much  valued  for  conseryat^ry  use  as  the 
Japanese,  but  some  promising  buds  appeared  on  Chas.  Curtis,  Bonnie 
Dundee,  Globe  d'Or,  J.  Agate,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Camille  Flam- 
mirion,  Wm,  Tunnington,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Lucy  Kendd. 

BSOMHAM  FBUIT  FABM. 

The  manager  of  this  establishment,  which  is  located  near 
Chippenham,  last  year  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  some  of  the  leading 
Chrysanthemum  shows — Royal  Aquarium,  Manchester,  Devizes,  and 
Bournemouth,  for  instance — and  annexed  some  envip.ble  prizes,  in- 
cluding a  handsome  silver  cup  and  a  gold  medal,  the  latter  being 
brought  from  Manchester.  Chrysanthemum  cultivation  is  only  a  very 
recent  developmtnt  in  this  thriving  fiuit  farm,  and  the  success  already 
attending  it  proves  that  the  native  soil,  a  good  local  manure  (manufac- 
tured, I  believe,  on  the  premises),  and  close  attention  to  cultural 
detail,  combines  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  requirements  of  the 
exhibition  Cbryfanlhemum. 

Mr.  Yallis  entrusts  the  work  of  this  department  entirely  to  his 
son,  a  man  of  such  an  ur^assuming  and  modest  nature  that  ho  hesitated 
giving  me  the  names  of  his  plants,  lest  bis  effoits  might  end  in  failure, 
judged  by  fcrthcoming  contests.  His  plants  bore  numbered  labels 
only,  bat  many  of  thtm,  even  the  newer  ones,  were  familiar  to  him 
by  name.  Unless  overtaken  by  any  unforeseen  accident  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  some  successes  await  him,  for  many  of  the  plants  were 
full  of  promise.  Some  were  ap{  arently  too  forward  in  bud,  and  others 
had  felt  the  effect  of  the  fierce  sun  acting  on  the  pots,  but  as  the 
collection  has  doubled  itf  elf  in  numbers  since  last  year,  there  remains 
a  very  good  prospective  margin. 

The  situation  is  an  open  one,  and  the  soil,  of  a  reddish  colou*",  is 
said  to  be  charged  with  iron  in  quantity  sufficient  to  benefit  the  plants 
.  and  colour  of  the  flower?,  the  latter  being  distinguished  by  »uch  high 
development  in  this  respect ;  indeed,  few  flowers  T\ere  seien  last  f eason 
that  could  approach  the  Bromham  blooms  for  intensity  of  colour  and 
cleameas  of  petal. 

Rood  Ashton. 

The  collection  here  comnrises  about  800  plants,  300  being  grown 
for  large  flowers,  but  the  principal  object  is  to  furnish  a  continuous 
supply  for  hcuse  and  table  decoration  throug]^out  the  winter  months. 
The  plants  this  year  are  characterised  by  unusual  dw^arfness, 
attributable  mainly  to  the  heat  of  the  summer  and  an  open  position. 
Mr.  Strugnell  has  not  the  enthusiasm  for  competiticn  in  Cbrysanthe- 
mnma  as  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Bobinson ;  still  his  plants  show  a  very 
good  prospect  of  useful  exhibition  flowers.  They  are  somewhat  later 
in  the  bud  than  the  Hey  wood  collection.  There  are  included  among 
the  varieties  some  of  last  season's  novelties,  but  up-to-date  noveltiep, 
presumably,  are  a  luxury  that  is  not  justified  by  the  requirements  of 
the  place,  the  interest  in  them  not  extending  beyond  their  use  in  the 
mansion  of  the  Ri.ht  Hon.  Walter  Lour. — Visitor. 


A    RUN    ROUND    WEST. 

Shebbobne  Cabtle. 

Having  an  alt  too  short  week  to  spare  for  a  holiday,  I  set  out  on  the 
morning  of  the  4(h  inst.  from  Surbiton  to  Sherborne,  DDrsct,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Turtoo,  who  succeeded  tho  late  Mr.  Pragnell 
in  the  Castle  gardens  the  ro  last  wintc  r.  The  Castle,  the  residence  of 
'J.  K.  D,  W.  Digby,Esq  ,  ihe  M.P.  for  that  division  of  the  county,  is  only 
a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  station,  but  the  gardens  are  nearer.  These 
have,  in  the  short  term  of  Mr.  Turton^s  residence,  undergor.e  some  much 
needed  improvement.  The  glass  houses  are  faii^ly  g<^od,  but  the  kitchen 
gardens  generally  are  excellent,  and  are  enclosed  with  a  long  range  of 
walls  that  is  well  utilised  with  trees  of  all  descriptions,  Pears  especially. 
Of  these  fruits  there  is  a  great  crop,  but  so  voracious  are  birds  that  it  is 
-found  needful  to  pat  some  2000  or  more  into  muslin  bags.  When  I  saw 
these  I  wondered  what  would  be  the  cost  of  so  many  of  those  perforated 
caies  which  arc  being  used  at  Chiswick  for  trial,  and  ehewhere. 

It  would  take  a  long  list  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  Pears  fruiting 
well  here,  but  theie  seem  to  be  most  of  the  best.  Apples  again,  both  on 
bush  trees  of  various  ages,  and  standard  trees  on  grass,  are  fruiting  well, 
and  in  one  garden  tht^re  is  all  round  it  a  treble  row  of  horizontal  cordons. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  bearing  fine  fruits,  being  largely  represented.  There 
ate  some  of  Merriott  Scott's  Apples  here  ;  one  Robinson's  Seedling  is 
very  handsome,  like  a  King  Pippin  in  form,  bat  far  more  richly  coloured. 
Loan's  Pearmain  is  another  very  attractive  Apple.  I  noted  some  two 
dozens  of  bush  tree  varieties  fruiting  finely,  but  the  trees  are  very 
numerous,  and  not  one-half  could  be  mentioned. 

Vegetables  are  well  done.  I  observed  the  best  row  (some  7  feet  in 
height)  of  climbing  French  Beans  I  have  seen  anywhere.    It  was  fruiting 


wonderfully,  and  was  a  great  poasesBion.  Tomatoes,  both  inside  and 
ontaide,  give  splendid  oiopii.  A  breadth  of  Sutton's  Bijou  Savoys  was  a 
remarkable  one.    1  have  seen  nothing  so  good  this  season.  ,  *  >-. 

Some  flower  borders  formed  and  planted  in  the  kitehen  gardens  lately 
have  given  great  pleasure,  and  they  have  been  wonderfully  gav.  Zinnias 
have  been  singularly  fine  and  beautiful,  as  also  have  many  other  flo*^*'*- 
The  pretty  dwarf  Ageratum  Perle  Bleu,  much  grown  here,  is  by  far  the 
best  in  enltivation  yet.  The  park  is  of  great  extent,  finely  undulating, 
and  on  the  higher  portions  well  timbered.  Just  in  froiit  of  the  castle 
is  a  huge  lake  of  100  acres,  but  in  the  summer  it  becomes  covered  with 
Njmphaaalbai  while  swans  and  waterfowl  greatly  abound.  Beyond  the 
lake  on  rising  ground  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  and  these 
constitute  a  favourite  place  for  local  f^tes  and  parties. 

The  soil  base  is  chalk,  but  trees  seem  to  thrive  well  en  it  The  grounds 
round  the  mansion  are  somewhat  bare  at  pieaent,  being,  bf yo»d  •ome 
trees,  chiefly  of  smooth  lawn,  but  no  doubt  improvemento  will  be  effected 

in  time.  * 

FoBDE  Abbey,  Chabd. 

Od  the  iollowing  day  I  proceeded  to  Chard  Junction,  where  another 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  J.  Crook,  met  me,  and  took  me  out  to  that  ancieBt 
place,  Forde  Abbey,  which  haa  so  interesting  an  history,  and  is,  wr  so 
old  a  building,  remarkably  well  preserved;  it  lies  in  a  hollow,  ihe 
stream,  which  flows  near  by,  was  no  doubt  in  prc-Reformaticn  days  a 
river.  Whilst  the  kitchen  gardens  lie  still  lower,  the  extensive  pleasure 
grounds,  so  densely  wooded,  lie  higher.  Close  to  the  Abbey  are  pretty 
flower  gardens,  and  climbers  of  all  descriptions  trained  over  the  building 
seem  to  be  singularly  harmonious,  as  indeed  are  the  surroundings. 

The  Abbey,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  F.  G-  Evans,  ii>q<r 
contains  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  tapestry  to  be  found  m  the 
kingdom.  Though  low- lying,  it  is  yet  a  delightful  place,  and  seenas 
full  of  repose.  It  is  the  place  to  which  a  statesman  may  well  resort  to 
obtain  rest  from  exciting  labours.  The  kitchen  gardens  are  well  wallcil 
in,  these  walls  being  fully  utilised  in  every  direction  with  fruit  trees. 
There  are  vineries  and  plant  houses,  and  in  one,  a  long  corridor 
Peaches  and  Plums  do  wonderfully  i^ell.  Gladstone  Peach  on  the,  front 
of  the  building  was  Carrying  a  grand  crop  of  fruits.  Apples  here,  on 
certain  trees,  were  very  fine.  Of  Domino  and  Stone  s  Pippm  I  never 
saw  such  splendid  crops,  and  many  others  were  gocd  also.  Pears  were 
capital.  Mr.  Crook  makes  the  best  of  every  inch  of  room,  and  secure* 
treat  crops.  Possibly,  so  low  down,  the  gardens  have  suffered  less  from 
drought,  but  on  the  higher  ground  it  was  severely  felt.    Forde  Abbey  is 

alwa\'B  woirthy  of  a  visit.  * 

Yeovil  Begokias.  ^ 

On  Wednesday  morning  I  set  out  for  Yeovil,  where  I  made  aPvery 
brief  call  upon  the  famous  Western  Begonia  grower^  Mr.  B.  K.  uavis. 
That  excellent  nurseryman  has  found  the  season  a  very  trying  one  for  his 
pets,  but  he  had  a  brave  show  in  his  houses  of  beautiful  singles  and 
doubles,  the  cooler  temperature  enabling  them  to  produce  fine  blooms. 
Outdoors  thousands  of  single  and  double  varieties  were  growing  «nj| 
flowering.  Of  these  I  felt  most^  interest  in  the  bedding  section  of  smaiin  & 
doubles,  which  Mr.  Davla  has  aimed  to  secure.  ,   ,    .  i        r  »k'' 

1  f  anyone  had  douhU  as  to  ihe  fitness  of  propagated  doubles  oi  mis 
class  for  bedding  purposes,  they  would  have  been  set  at  rest  on  seeing 
that  brilliant  felf  scarlet  variety,  Lafayette,  which  has  caused  wpost  a 
sensation  in  a  couple  of  beds  at  Hampton  Court  this  season.  -»•»>*  5** 
long  been  one  of  the  Yecvil  favourites.  Empress  of  India  is  a  dwarter 
varieiy,  very  sturdy,  flowers  bold  and  erect,  profusely  produced,  wtense 
red  in  colour.  Mitylene,  of  the  same  character,  is  a  charniing  bngnt 
yellow  double.  Lucania  grows  to  12  inches  in  height,  is  reddish  canning 
in  colour.  Aoantha  is  a  pleasing  soft  primrose,  10  inches  in  height,  a 
srand  scarlet  is  Plato,  the  flowers  partially  fimbriated.  Others  are 
Gladiateur,  crimton  scarlet  ;  Rev.  E.  Lascelles,  orange  yellow,  quite 
charming;  Mrs.  Hope,  bright  scarlet;  Marbette,  plum  colour  ;  Tom 
Thumb,  salmon,  compact ;  and  Lovely,  pink,  should  malte  a  fdighifui 
bedder.  No  one  having  once  employed  this  bedding  secuon,  planted  thiniy 
on  a  carpet  of  some  neutral  colour,  would  use  the  large  flowered  varieties 
for  bedding.    Brief  as  the  visit  here  wss.  it  was  most  gratifying. 

James  Lye's  Fuchsias. 

Taking  the  Great  Western  Railway  at  Yeovil,  for  Devizes,  ©ja  Trow- 
bridge, where  a  change  of  trains  U  i.eedlul,  I  on  the  way  past  Westbury 
noticijdon  the  side  of  the  lofty  chalk  hill  in  the  distance  the  famous  White 
Horse  of  the  West  cut  in  the  turf.  At  Devizes  I  was  met  by  that  fanjo«f 
old  western  Fuchsia  grower  and  raiser,  Mr.  Jas.  Lye,  and  drijen  out  to  his 
present  home  at  Easterton,  beyond  Market  Lavington,  in  Wiltahire.  ine 
house  looks  out  upon  the  lofty  range  of  Dow  n s  that  formed  a  portion  of  the 
site  of  the  recent  military  manoeuvres,  and  is  not  far  from  Stonehenge. 

Here  the  veteran  has  exhibited  so  much  of  the  old  Adam,  th^  having 
hoilt  himself  a  uEcful  greenhouse,  containing  now  Tcmr  toes  and  Juchslas» 
he  has  grown  some  noble  specimen  Fuchsias,  as  was  his  wont  in  days  gone 
by.  Fine  plants,  such  as  we  never  see  in  London,  columnar  pyMaids 
of  from  7  to  8  feet  in  height  in  the  best  growers,  and  dwarfer  and  denser 
in  other  growers.  With  one  exception— a  charming  and  flonferous  variety, 
Mrs  Rundle,  soft  red— all  the  varieties  are  of  Mr.  Lye's  raising.  All 
have  first-rate  habits,  are  wonderfully  free  bloomerp,  and  have  the 
desirable  habit  of  bearing  transit  to  and  from  exhibitions  well,  inis 
is  a  feature  the  old  exhibitor  has  long  aimed  to  secure.  The  leading 
seedling;  varieties,  not  yet  in  commerce,  are  Masterpiece  and  Brilliant,  reus  , 
White  Queen,  Lye's  Fancy,  Excellence.  Amy  Lye,  and  Bf*'!*"™"^?  !!' 
Splendid  *-edders  and  marvellous  bloomers  are  Coral  Bedder  and  i^yee 
Marvellous,  both  flowering  so  profusely  as  to  be  fairly  surprising.— A.  U. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  GREAT  TOMATO  TRIAL  AT  READING. 


On  my  w»j  home  from  Shrewsbury  I  was  taken,  at  my  special  desire, 
«p  to  the  Messrs.  Satton  &  Sons'  well-known  seed  farm  at  Reading  to  see 
«  great  trial  of  Tomatoes  in  the  open  air.  It  was  a  distinct  privilege 
thus  to  see  what  was  there  prej^ented,  for  it  was  without  exception  the 
finest  and  most  perfect^  as  well  as  extensive,  trial  of  these  interest  ng 
plants  in  the  open  air  I,  or  perhsps  anyone  else,  has  seep.  Th*rv»  were  on 
tAe  ground  first  eighty.two  reputed  varieties,  represented  by  210  rows 
of  ten  planu  in  a  row,  and  therefore  a  toUl  of  2100  plants  altogether. 
With  one  or  two  exoeptionp,  wh<re  the  plant  habit  was  dworfer,  every 
plant  had  been  stopp*?d  at  3i  feet  from  the  ground.  The  rows  were 
3  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  in  the  rows  about  14  inches  asunder. 

Every  plant  wis  kept  to  a  single  stem,  and  was  supported  by  a  stcu* 
tptake.  Generally  the  soil  was  ezoeedtngly  dry,  as  little  or  no  water  had 
tjen  given,  and  there  was  not  a  vestige  ol  mulch.  In  a  remark,\ble  degree 
Che  trial  evidenced  the  appreciation  the  Tomato  haa  for  comparative 
aridity,  both  of  soil  and  atmosphere,  for  no  plants  anywhere  could  have 
Jeen  more  healthy,  have  looked  better,  or  have  carried  heavier  crops, 
indeed  the  cropping  throughout  was  a  marvellous  feature.  The  lower 
l®?7v*  "•™K  ^^  removed,  it  was  possible  to  see  the  masses  of  fruit 
brilliant  in  scarlet  or  yellow  colouring,  in  a  way  I  had  never  previously 
«een,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  those  who  wished  to  introduce  novelties 
»i  bedding  effects  might  do  worse  than  to  employ  some  of  these 
t>nlliant  coloured  and  heavy  fruited  Tomatoes,  as  they  were  here  remark- 
ably effective. 

Now  the  trial  demonstrated  Mh  that  during  such  seasons  aa  the 
present  there  aro  few  varieties  that  will  not  do  pretty  well  outdoors  under 
the  form  of  culture  given  at  Reading.  But  the  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons 
*ave  been  labouring  specially  to  obtain  for  outdoor  culture  precocious  and 
*eavy  cropping  varieties,  psrticularly  for  market  purposes,  and  theje 
Taneties  are  now  universally  grown  in  this  way.  It  may  be  desirsble  to 
mention  that  the  seeds  of  every  variety  wore  sown  in  warmth  on  the 
20ih  of  February,  and  the  plants,  then  well  rooted  in  Wnch  pots,  put 
out  where  grown  during  the  first  week  in  June,  even  then  a  rather 
oold  time. 

Last<m's  Open  Air  is  the  first  to  notice,  fairly  well  fruited,  and  that  is 
followed  by  the  firm's  Earliest  of  All,  admittedly  the  best  cropper.  This 
was  carrying  great  clusters  of  fully  ripe  fruit.  Magnum  Bunum  is  cf 
4he  same  type,  two  or  three  days  later  in  ripening,  but  a  heavier  cropper, 
«or  both  fruits  and  trusses  are  larger.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  out- 
door varieties,  especially  for  market  purposes.  This  is  followed  by  the 
old  liarge  Red,  or  Powell's  Early,  a  very  good  stock,  but  not  up  to  the 
character  of  the  preceding.  None  others  seem  to  exhibit  such  Irregular 
rraiU  aa  this  old  variety  does. 

Vesuvius  has  rather  smoother  fruiu  than  those  named,  crop  very 
*eaTy,  aiid  rather  higher  up  the  stem?.  Peeriess  ban  quite  distinct 
<dark  foliage,  and  carries  medium  sized  smooth  fruits  on  quite  long 
raoemes,  a  heavy  cropper,  and  valuable  for  any  form  of  culture.  Princess 
or  Wales  has  fruits  rather  larger,  Tery  round  and  handsome,  produced 
xreely  In  large  olusters.  Abundance  is  well  named,  for  it  is  a  heavy 
eropper,  fruits  are  of  meditrm  sise  and  handsome,  as  alto  rich  in  colour. 

n  5  *"^*  ^^**'  *^*"  "*°"'  ^^^^^  varieties  ;  one  of  the  very  best.  The 
well-known  ConfereBce  is  here,  but  does  not  carry  a  heavy  crop.  A 
«eedling  from  Best  of  All  is  found,  whilst  resembling  that  good  variety, 
t  >  ripen  its  fmiU  rather  earlier.  e         a  /• 

^  Main  Crop  ii  also  a  huge  cropper.  The  fruits  are  of  pood  size«  borne 
in  great  elusters,  and  fully  justifies  the  varietal  name.  Close  by  is  a  row 
ol  this  variety  from  seed  saved  from  the  plant'  grafted  on  the  Victoria 
Potato  in  1895,  which  frniting  seed  wss  saved  and  sown  the  following 
year,  and  the  present  plants  were,  of  ©nurse,  the  third  season's  offspring. 
Tet  th^re  is  still  seen  the  same  marked  divergence  produced  the  first 
year  of  growth,  for  the  plants  are  rather  dwarfer,  fruits  a  trifle  smaller, 
produced  in  marvellous  quantity,  and  ripening  rather  earlier.  An  un- 
named and  most  distinct  variety  is  one  carryii  g  huge  dusters  of  fruits, 
^p  red  in  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  small  oval  Plums.  There  were 
from  forty  to  fifty  ripe  and  green  fruiU  on  a  single  cluster,  ihe  crop  being 
« marvellous  one.  »  r        a 

Close  by  was  the  old  Pear  shaped,  but  it  does  not  crop  like  the 
preceding  one.  Buttons'  Cluster  is  well  named,  aa  the  rich  red  hsndsome 
fruit  of  medium  size  are  thickly  borne  on  racemes  10  inches  long. 
Sutton's  Red  Dessert  is  a  variety  that  is  widely  grown.  The  fruits  are 
smallish,  oval  in  shspe,  borne  in  great  profusion,  and  give  the  best 
^vonr  found  in  any  red  variety.  The  old  Chiswick  Red.  or  King 
^nmbert,  is  here  also ;  so  also  are  such  old  varieties  as  Hathaway's 
liiZoelstor  and  Tick's  Criterion  ;  but  these  come  in  cropping  and  earliness 
^uch  below  newer  varieties.  Of  varieties  generally  grown  under  glass, 
there  are  yet  here  fmiUng  very  finely  Sutton's  Eclipse,  c  ne  of  the  finest 
of  the  Perfection  type;  Al,  the  fruiu  Apple  shaped  and  very  solid; 
JTrogmore  Selected.  Polegate,  Duke  of  York,  and  not  least  Sutton's  Best 
of  All,  a  first-rate  stock  for  house  woik.  The  Mikado  U  an  old  American 
atock,  and  has  little  merit. 

Tender  and  True  ia  a  fine  product  from  the  Red  Peach,  that  variety 
•being  greatly  improved.  It  is  e»sentially  a  house  variety.  Peachblow 
4s  ot  this  character  also.  Sunbeam  and  Golden  Nugget  are  two  of  the 
finest  flavoured  yellows  for  dessert  purposes.  Both  fruit  superbly  out- 
doors, the  latter  paitleularly  so.  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  rich  yellow  fruited 
witty,  and  Golden  Perfection  has  fmito  of  a  pale  straw  yellow.  Gold,  n 
^ueen  ia  another  yellow  variety,  and  all  three  ripen  fruits  admirably 
ootdoora.  Golden  Jubilee  is  here  so  late  that  hardly  a  fruit  ia  ripe. 
There  are  many  others  besides  those  mentioned,  but  those  named  are 


the  best.  The  firm  is  to  be  couj^ratu'atcd  not  only  in  having  thus 
afforded  snob  a  splendid  outdoor  trial,  but  also 'in  haying  furnished  so 
many  fine  and  remarkable  cropping  varieties. — K. 


LIVERPOOL     NOTES. 

Pbunus  Pissabdi. 
People  who  can  plant  extensively,  and  who  dn  not  as  yet  know  this 
handsome  ornaurental  tree,  would  do  well  to  bear  it  in  minrf,  for  givtrn  a 
suitable  position  it  will  shine  most  conspicuously  in  the  forefront  of  any 
plantation.  Not  that  I  would  recommend  it  particularly  for  its  perfect 
or  compact  habit  of  growth,  as  that  is  somewhat  peculiar,  but  ih(r«  is  no 
mistaking  thoie  glossy  black  twigs  and  the  intense  reddish  crimson  large 
oval  leaves,  especially  when  seen  from  a  diatance.  In  a  summer  like  the 
one  which  is  all  too  soon  departing,  the  colouration  has  been  periect,  the 
sunlight  bringing  out  the  tints  in  a  manner  not  readily  forgotten. 

Apple  Milegross. 
This  is  an  Irish  Apple  which  orginated  in  the  grounds  attached  to 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  and  is  of  great  excellence.  Having,  in 
company  with  a  gardening  friend,  had  au  oppcrtanity  of  inspecting  some 
a  res  of  the  finest  varieties  under  cultivation,  we  were  taken  to  see 
the  original,  and  found  it  in  better  condition  (if  possible)  than  the 
younger  treep,  which  ia  saying  a  good  deal.  Somewhat  straggling  in 
growth  the  shoots  were  **  roped "  with  fruit,  and  props  could  have  bren 
advantageously  requisitioned.  A  large  cooioal  shaped  green  fruit,  with 
a  flush  of  colour  on  the  sunny  side,  we  put  it  down  as  a  fine  culinary 
variety,  and  began  to  have  doubts  when  told  that  it  was  an  excellent 
dessert  variety  also,  and  would  command  the  best  price  in  the  Irish 
market.  After  sampling  it  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  bad  got 
good  quality,  and  more  important  still,  quaniity  nith  it.  Its  condition  is 
sound  from  now  over  Christmas. 

CATTLEYA  HARBISONIiE. 

Prom  an  importation  of  plaftts  of  this  variety  we  have  had  a  long 
succession  of  flower,  such  as  we  could  scarcely  have  obtained  from  any 
other.  The  first  flowers  opened  early  in  July,  and  have  been  continuous 
up  to  the  present,  with  prospects  of  yet  another  two  or  three  week»' 
display.  ^  It  is  almost  of  a  shade  of  colour  hy  itself,  and  ladirs  take  sn 
especial  interest  In  it  on  aceount  of  the  beautiful  soft  tints  of  rose  which  are 
so  often  apparent  amongst  imported  plants.  There  is  also  much  variation 
in  the  formation  of  the  flowers,  mhich  are  freely  produced  if  the  pUnts 
are  kept  in  a  stove  or  intermediate  temperature  and  are  freely  supplied 
with  water  during  the  summer  months.  The  variety  violsot^a  is  very  fine, 
the  large  flowers,  with  lemon  tipped  lip,  being  quite  elegant.  If  kept  in 
a  cooler  temperature  whtn  in  ttower  the  flowers  will. last  for  several 
weeks.    As  a  buttonhole  flower  it  will  hold  its  own  against  all  comers. 

Spir^a.  Anthont  Wateber. 

I  first  made  the  acqphintance  of  this  richly  coloured  Spiraea  at  the 
Manchester  Show  a  few  seasons  back,  and  felt  at  the  time  it  was  destined 
to  tske  a  foremost  place  in  collections  of  hardy  plants.  It  is  one  of  those 
good  things  that  will  repay  thorough  cultivation,  some  loam,  leal  mould, 
sand,  and  a  little  decayed  manure  making  a  compost  that  will  give 
abundance  of  fine  fol:sge,  as  well  as  a  pntfuston  of  flowers.  As  an 
August  and  early  September  vsriety  it  will  take  high  rank,  and  only 
requires  to  be  better  known  to  be  largely  cultivated. 

RoBY  Mount. 

Althcngh  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  an  extensive  estate, 
this  is  one  of  those  beautiful  suburban  residences  with  iihich  Liverpool 
abounds.  Its  owner,  John  Parrineton,  Efq ,  is  a  model  employer,  delighting 
in  his  garden  (so  ably  presided  over  by  Mr.  T.  Eaton)  and  entering  fully 
into  the  delights  whca  it  affords  to  Mrs.  Parrington  and  faicily,  who  are 
ever  read^  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  gocd  and  welfare  of  the  parish, 
and  particularly  are  the  allotment  holders  indebted  to  them  for  the 
handsome  prize  given  each  teason. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Blackberry  culture  was  only  developing,  I 
spoke  of  a  plant  of  the  old  common  sort  planted  against  the  railway 
embankment  wa^l,  and  from  which  a  few  quarts  of  fruit  had  been 
gathered.  Encoursged  by  success  the  Parsley -leaved  was  introduced, 
but  in  point  of  quality  and  quantity  it  will  not  hold  its  own.  Now  the 
I)*ants  occupy  a  space  of  80  feet,  and  since  August  Bank  Holiday  forty<- 
flve  quarts  of  the  finest  flavoured  fruit  has  been  gathered,  and  judging 
from  the  huge  bunches  of  ripening  fruit,  one  would  almost  fancy  as  many 
more  will  yet  be  gathered. 

In  the  vineries  the  last  of  the  good  Hamborghs  were  Ju^t  being  cut. 
Muscats  were  richly  coloured  and  fine  in  berry,  but  although  not  a  large 
houre  the  one  occupied  by  Lady  Downe's  was  perfect.  Beautiful  in  bunch, 
berry,  and  colour,  they  were  worthy  of  the  highest  possible  praise.  The 
plsnt  house  was  rioh  with  flowering  plsnts  of  Begoniafi,  Fuchsias.  Zonal 
'*  Gersniums,"  and  Petunias,  the  front  stage  being  occupied  with  capital 
Tomatoes  in  pots.  In  the  stove  Cattleya  aurea,  an  odd  Cattle}  a  labiata, 
and  Dendrobium  phalaenopsia  were  in  bloom,  with  labiatas  sheathing  in 
abundance.  Crotons  and  other  foliage  plants  gave  great  promise.  A 
pretty  fernery  and  a  oool  Orchid  house  were  not  the  least  interesting,  and 
Peach  houses  indicated  good  culture. 

The  vegetable  quarters  were  well  filled  with  every  requisite,  and  the 
pleasure  grounds  were  kept  in  perfect  order,  herbaceous  plants  being 
evidently  a  special  feature.  Chrysanthmums  promise  Well,  and  every 
thing  is  more  thin  creditable  to  Mr.  Eaton's  able  management. — JEL  P.  B. 
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PINCHlNa  FRUIT  TREES. 

In  atippoii  of  mT  opaaioD  upon  ptnchtog  Trait  trcet,  I  will  fiiet 
e>7  th«  pinching  operation  mutt  at  all  timei  bs  worked  in  comliiiia- 
tion  with  othor  lonnd  practices.  In  no  oiher  way  will  it  ffive  effect  in 
fiTourof  fruit  bui  production.  Tiie  firet  and  moit  important  con- 
ijderation  is  the  tree'g  equltibrinm.  And  ne  must  pinch  acoordlng  to 
the  poiK  or  the  tree ;  this  will,  aa  far  m  pinching  ii  concerned,  help 
to  form  a  good  foundHtiou.  I  discard  an^r  idea  that  pinching  will 
lead  to  bring  tieei  into  an  unrruitTul  condition.  This  ia  impoasible ; 
BDd  if  [nnchlng  ia  not  carried  ont  intelligently  and  in  auoalntioa  with 
appropriata  manageaMut  of  tba  root  i^  tmuiehei,  it  is  the  best  to 
leare  fdcchiDg  atone. 

And  now  En  regard  to  fruit  hud  rormation.  Tbia,  a*  I  have 
indicated,  depends  upon  the  balance,  which  niuat  be  as  near  eqnal  as 
ponible  between  the  roots  and  braaches,  oneoF  which  is  a  complement 
of  the  other,  and  all  agents  applied  artificially  mtut  work  la  haimoDf 
with  that  eaaeotial.  This  will  redace  the  necessity  of  pinching  'o  a 
nuioiUBi.  Hy  opinioo  ia  itill  the  same  as  giveti  ou  page  48, 
July  20tb,  that  a  check  to  the  sap  will  cause  fruit  buda  to  appear. 
Bat  I  wish  it  to  he  understood  that  theae  buds  will  take  four  years  to 
dsTolop  into  bloMom.  I  mean  the  buds  which  are  caused  by  pinching. 
Tfaoe  buds  are  not  upon  the  current  yeaHa  growih,  but  upon  the 
T««Tioue  yaar'i  shoot,  still  both  growths  are  upon  the  same  apur.  The 
Imd  at  the  end  of  the  cutsdI  year's  growth  will  the  year  ^rter 
pinching  again  break  into  growth,  aud  it  is  upon  that  year's  growth 
which  I  ex|«ct  to  Bce  bloasoni  in  two  years'  time.  The  bnds  caiUfd 
ty  piochinx  are  in  a  diCTerent  stage  to  thoEo  upon  the  cnrrert  year's 
growth.  ITie  latter  are  greatly  developed  before  pinching  takes  place, 
but  thoee  caused  by  pinching  will  require  another  season  or  two  to 
advanoa  so  that  the  eye  can  parceiTe  Ihoni.  I  never  knew  theae  buds 
to  form  i»i  non-^ched  tree^,  still  they  might  do  so. 

Hy  opinion  is  still  that  if  the  asp  is  checked  so  as  to  cause  a 
circalar  mt'tiOQ  ronnd  the  incipient  blossom  buds  that  n  full  fruit  bud 
will  form,  but  it  is  not  clearly  Tiiible  as  such  until  two  years  after 
pinching  of  the  shoot  has  taken  phce.  The  two  batnl  buds  on  the 
cnrrant  year's  growtlk  will  result  in  blosaom  provided  the  pinching  is 
done  in  anch  a  way  aa  to  prevent  a  second  growth  biking  place  from 
the  shoot  pinobeJ,  I  intend  on  a  future  occasion  to  try  and  rencb  the 
«qnilibrium  of  Mr.  Geo.  Picker's  qufstion  on  page  317,  April  20lh,  for, 
if  I  miatabe  not,  the  question  is  not  yet  answer^. 

I  now  encloaa  a  pencil  eketcb,  to  help  me  to  explain  my  opinion. 
1  hope  yon  will  be  able  to  reproduce  it.  I  know  it  will  rosko  your 
able  artist  amile.  I  rketched  it  from  a  branch  of  a  Pitmaston  Duchess 
Pear  tree,  which  1  have  pinched  twice.  No.  1,  2,  and  3  buds  are  the 
same  age,  fi&Mn  raoDtha  old ;  but  No.  1  bad  will  not  bloesom  until  its 
third  year,  while  No.  2  and  3  will  blosaom  at  two  years  of  age. 

No.  1,  6,  and  6  are  upon  the  current  year's  wood,  which  I  punched 
in  July  last,  just  above  No.  6  bud.  Id  two  years'  time  No.  4  and  5 
buda  will  hicssom,  and  the  same  year  No.  6  bud  will  break  into 
growth.  No.  7,  8,  and  9  buds  are  caused  by  a  check  of  aap,  brought 
abont  bj  pinching;  they  are  fifteen  tnonthi  old,  and  wilt  blosKom  at 
four  years  of  age.  No,  10  is  a  leafstalk  (1  hope  my  opposing  friends 
will  believe  that,  if  nothing  el£e),  and  No.  11  a  kaf.  Between  the 
figBres  7  and  8  will  be  seen  the  waved  lines,  caused  by  ciicular  motion 
of  the  diverted  sap  after  pinching.  No.  12  ia  the  point  at  which  I 
pinched  Bfteeu  months  ago,  and  it  la  at  the  base  of  tliia  point  that  I 
find  the  bads  to  break  through  (lie  bark,  as  shown  at  No.  7,  8,  and  9. 
I  wcnder  If  Mr.  Dnnkin  still  thinks  me  a  bold  man.  I  am  obliged  by 
your  allowing  me  to  explain  through  jonr  culumna  my  opinions  on 
pinching.— >H,  Mitchell,  Drvidilone. 

[WecoDgratalale  our  correspondent  ou  thaexcellenceorhls  sketch. 
The  artist's  "amlle"  would  he  of  satisfaction,  that  he  bad  such  a 
«lear  pourtrayal  of  the  subject  before  him  for  roproduciion.] 


drunage  being  atleoded  (o,  the  trees  are  to  be  plaMd  in  position  on  tha 
looM  brisk  pedeilali,  and  the  soil  Barrao*  dressed  with  the  compost  named 
flrmlv  rammed  into  the  pole.  Supply  water  to  settle  the  soil,  tad  a^er 
this  keep  tho  home  eool.  dry,  and  writ  ventilated  nnlil  the  time  of  starting 
In  November  or  Drcembcr.  This  method  is  preferable  to  repotting 
aiinually,  aa  tie  trees  are  leii  likely  to  cast  their  first  crop  of  frnil,  which 
ii  tba  moat  important,  and  it  ii  oot  aiivitable  to  diilnrb  trees  in  J8  or 
20  inch  poti  at  the  rooti  more  than  can  be  helped. 

Tree*  that  are  not  in  as  large  poU  as  desired,  or  when  it  !•  thonght 
odvissble  to  increase  the  root  spsoe,  mav  be  given  a  liberal  ihlft,  ihe  side* 
of  the  ball  being  loosened  with  a  band  fork,  and  any  slrag Rling  roots  cut 
back,  slso  the  matted  rools  in  tbe  drainage.  Provide  good  dralna^  using 
the  same  kind  el  compost  for  potting  aa  befora  adTiied,  and  rim  it  into 
the  pota  as  hard  ai  the  ball,  thia  bebig  moistened  previously. 

BnccKBBiON  Houses. — The  treos  now  ripening  aecond  crop  T  gi 
muit  be  gradually  kept  drier  a*  lbs  days  thorten,  a  liltle  Are  heat  being 
necPBiary  in  dull  veatfaer  to  admit  a  free  cireulatlon  of  air  and  prevent 
damp,  for  moiituro  settling  on  (he  frnit  canees  it  to  fall  an  esiy  prey  lo 
fungi,  which  cause  de^ay.  ParWoolar  allcnlion  matt  be  given  (o  the 
exposure  of  the  wood  to  the  full  influence  of  sun  and  air,  remcriog  all 
useless  growth,  thinning  where  the  ihoola  are  too  close,  and  allowing  the 


NOTES  ON  FIGS. 
Earls  Fobcid  Tbebi  in  Pots.— As  it  is  sot  adTlsabla  to  Increase 
4he  pot  Mom.  a  few  inches  of  ami  may  he  removed  from  the  base  of  each 
4iall,  catting  back  Ihe  roots,  also  reduce  the  ball  a  ItUle  at  the  side,  lo  as 
to  provide  room  for  fiesh  compost,  and  remove  the  loose  surface  soil, 
-catling  off  any  alraggling  roots.  The  drainage  muit  be  perfeet,  uiinr 
a  compoet  of  fibrotu  loam  Uiiee  parts,  deCBjad  manure  one  psrt,  and  old 
snoitar  rnbbiish  pounded  one  part,  thoroaghly  incorporated,  and  laid  under 
cover  a  few  weeks  previoaa  lo  potting,  if  necesssry,  to  become  moderately 
dry.  Hake  the  whole  very  firm.  Afford  a  good  watering,  and  place  the 
Irecs  where  Ibey  can  have  plenty  of  air  with  shelter  from  hcavj  rains  and 

Trees  In  larg*  pots— say,  tS  inehes,  that  have  been  stood  on  brick 
jwdsslals  to  prevent  their  sinking  with  the  fermenting  material,  require 
dllbrent  treatBenu  In  their  case,  every  particle  of  tho  old  Oak,  Beech, 
«T  Spanish  Chestnut  leaves,  which  are  the  moat  durable,  should  be 
removed  frtn  tbe  bed,  and  the  aurfsee  dre'singa  also  be  pickid  from 
Aaongat  the  roots  with  a  hand  fork,  shortening  (be  strongeat  roots.    Tke 


fralta  to  stand  well  up  or  rut  to  the  glass.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
supplies  of  water  ahoald  be  diminished,  bnt  not  ae  as  to  cause  the  folisge  Ut 
become  orlsp,  and  it  may  he  withheld  from  borders  that  ha'e  been  well 
wateivd  and  mulched  up  to  the  middle  of  Ibla  month  ;  the  main  pobit  ia 
to  get  the  wood  well  ripened,  especially  at  the  polnu  of  the  shoots. 

OVBB- LUSH  RIANT  TEBK8.— Itt  rich  borders  and  the  rorrt  apace  deep 
aed  e^Ur.sive,  Fig  tree*  are  apt  tu  become  loo  sirong  for  frolt  bearing, 
and  In  that  caw  preparation  should  be  made  for  liftirg  as  soon  a*  the 
leaves  turn  yellow.  Frnilleaa  trees  aonat  haTe  a  trench  taken  out  about 
oae-thiid  the  distance  from  the  stem  the  branches  extend,  cutting  all  the 
roots.  This  will  check  tbe  tendency  to  Ute  growth,  end  concentrate  the 
forces  on  the  ripening  of  the  wojd.  In  other  catea  the  trees  should  be 
sIleBded  to  as  soon  at  tho  orop  is  gathered,  lilting  them  with  eare,  cutting 
baok  all  lonK  roots,  retaining  the  fibront  only.  ,  „       j 

Good  drainage  is  neceiaary.  A  3-lnch  dram  with  proMr  fall  and 
outlet  will  he  the  be.l.  and  a  loot  thickness  of  brickbaU  with  a  3-inch 
layer  of  old  mortar  rubbish  over  will  provide  the  first,  A  border  of  4  to 
6  feet  widlb  ia  ranch  better  than  awide  one,  and  18  Inches  to  2  feet  depth 
of  soil  ample  Whst  is  wsntod  is  Brm,  sweet,  oslcareons  soil  that  wOl 
admit  of  (ho  percolation  of  water  and  air  through,  and  retain  the 
manurial  elemenU  essential  to  the  production  of  fine  frnit.  Good  tnrfy 
loam  font  parts,  and  one  part  each  of  old  mortsr  rubbiih  and  road  serapings 
form  a  auitable  and  durable  border,  laeorporsting  well.  Place  the  com- 
Doat  toacther  firmly,  so  as  to  Insure  a  itnrdy,  sbon-jolnted  growtlk 
Spread  out  the  tree  roots  avenly,  work  In  the  will  amongil  them,  and 
make  it  firm,  placing  Ihem  in  layers  as  tbey  rise,  «id  keeping  .^e-"  "J« 
up,  not  oovering  the  topmost  mora  than  2  cr  3  inches.  'The  .oil  mwt  be 
moist  when  nted,  hut  it  ought  not  to  be  wet.  Give  a  moderate  wateriag, 
aud  ke<^  etol  and  dry.— QSOWEB. 
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EXCELLENCE  IN   MELONS. 

Anticipating  that  the  poioti  raised  by  jour  corr<*6pondenr,  *•  W.  S ," 
will  lead  to  a  dticusiion,  I  think  there  are  many  thiogs  we  may  conaider, 
such  aa  judging  by  appearanoo  or  by  flavour,  classification,  and  the 
selection  of  Tarielies.  There  bis  Icog  been  different  opiaiona  aa  to  the 
moat  desirable  way  in  which  Melons  should  be  Judged.  I  think  the 
standard  of  excellence  set  up  by  the  R.H.S.  will  be  generally  acceptable, 
and  will  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  small  scrubby  specimens  from 
defeating  the  handsomer  ones,  which  at  any  rate  show  eood  cultivation. 
Sise  alone  regardleaa  of  flavour,  and  flavour  alone  regardless  of  sise  and 
appearance,  are  not  aufficient  to  indicate  a  atandard  of  exeellence.  There 
ahoald,  I  think,  be  a  combination  of  both. 

That  the  flavour  test  alone  is  wrong  I  am,  and  no  doubt  others  are, 
firmly  convinced  ;  the  wretched  specimens  counted  on  to  win  by  some 
exhibitors  are  generally  produced  from  hard  puny  growths  near  the  base 
of  the  stem,  and  naturally  take  a  long  time  to  develop,  because  of  the 
smaller  amonnt  of  sap  supplied  to  them,  and  are  often  more  sugary  than 
those  produced  upon  the  laterals  higher  up  on  the  plant.  There  are, 
however,  many  who  would  not  care  to  demonstrate  ttieir  knowledge  of 
Melon  culture  by  exhibiting. 

I  maintain  that  good  cultivation  is  productive  of  good  flavour,  that  is 
if  flrat*c]asB  varieties  are  ^own,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  appearance  only, 
aa  I  fear  if  Melona  were  judged  aimply  from  appearance  there  would  be 
the  introdootion  of  showy  sons  to  meet  the  case  with  little  reftard  for 
flavoor.  As  an  example  take  Conqueror,  than  which  there  are  few  more 
atti  active  varieties.  It  is  of  average  size,  shapely,  rind  of  a  deep  orange 
colour,  beautilnlly  netted,  and  possessing'  a  strong  aroma,  but  the  flavour 
of  it  is  most  inferior,  and  again  there  are  others  of  tempting  appearance 
the  flavour  of  which  is  decidedly  nasty. 

Neither  is  weight  alone  of  any  importance.  I  have  Invariably  found 
medium- sised  fruit  the  best  flavoured,  and  generally  netted  more  thickly, 
whilst  for  the  table  far  superior  in  appearance  to  large  heavy  IruiL  Scent 
is  also  misleading,  it  being  no  indication  whatever  of  good  flavour.  Thin- 
fleshed  fruits  prematurely  ripened  are  often  more  highly  scented  than 
solid,  well-finished  fruit. 

Classification  also  requires  attention.  At  present  there  are  but  two 
recognised  classes,  green  and  scarlet  fleshed,  which  makea  it  difficult  for 
Judges  in  makinv  awards  to  adhere  to  schedules  distinctly  specifying 
green  flesh.  White-fleshed  varieties,  when  shown  with  green,  are  often  . 
out  of  the  running,  though  possessing  exceptional  merit.  This  is  very 
diaappointing  to  those  who  might  have  won  had  they  been  properly 
classed.  Of  course  it  is  useless  to  blame  ihe  judges  when  making  aa-ards 
under  such  conditions,  as  they  are  obliged  to  follow  the.  wording  of  the 
schedule.  To  obriate  this,  would  it  not  be  better  to  make  thiee  ditftinct 
classes,  or  to  specify  green  or  white  fleshed  instead  of  green  alone  ? 

The  selection  of  varieties  should  bo  carefully  made.  Some  growera 
still  atick  to  the  older  sortp,  but  they  are  not  (with  some  exceptions) 
eqnal  to  the  later  introductions.  To  obtain  the  F.C.C.  or  an  aaard  of 
merit  for  a  new  variety  is  not  an.  easy  matter.  The  variety  must  be  of 
sterling  merit  to  gain  such  a  distinction  against  the  number  01  varieties 
already  in  the  market,  so  that  it  is  obvious  that  a  selection  of  tolerably 
recent  date  will  be  a  gain  to  the  table  and  a  great  advantage  to  tho 
exhibitor.— H.  P.,  Tlie  Knoll,  Wimbome, 


The  complaint  that  ill- flavoured  Melons  at  shows  predominate  has 
become  an  ainual  one.  I  hold  a  firm  conviction  that  Melons  should  be 
judged  by  flavour,  and  not  by  appearance,  as  if  the  latter  were  to  he  the 
rule  we  should  soon  have  varieties  producing  fruit  10  lbs.  and  12  lbs.  in 
weight.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  a  Melon  should  never  go  to 
the  table  more  than  once,  as  they  deteriorate  in  flavour  when  out  and 
allowed  to  stand.  After  all,  what  can  be  a  truer  test  than  the  flavour 
itself  ?    Melons  are  grown  to  be  eaten,  not  merely  to  be  looked  aL 

**  W.  S."  says,  on  page  224,  **  Many  Melons  are  condemned  at  the 
•how  simply  because  they  are  either  unripe  or  over-ripe."  Could  a  better 
reaaon  be  advanced  for  condemnation,  I  would  ask  1  If  more  really  good 
flavoured  Melons  were  placed  before  the  public  than  is  tho  case,  we  should 
hear  lets  of  the  system  of  judging  them  being  wrong. 

Gardenera  are  too  much  afraid  to  aupply  their  Melon  planta  with  root 
moisture  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  perfoim  their  natural  functions. 
Directly  the  fruit  exhibits  signs  of  colour  or  even  netting  they  withhold 
moisture  from  the  roots  under  the  impression  that  much  will  cause  the 
fruit  to  split  or  induce  canker  of  the  atem.  Sufficient  nourishment  is 
required  by  the  roots,  coupled  with  an  ample  supply  of  air  during  the 
ripening  process  to  give  flavour  to  any  &felon.  Too  often  when  the 
ripening  and  flavour  test  are  to  be  put  on  trial  the  foliage  is  overrun  with 
red  spider  and  thus  debilitated.  In  Grape  culture  weakened  foliage 
owing  to  the  presence  of  red  spider  is  fatal  to  the  colouring  of  the 
berries,  and  a  loss  of  flavour  also  is  sure  to  follow.  How  much  do 
Grapes  differ  from  Melons  in  this  respect,  I  would  aak  ? 

Another  mistake,  and  a  common  one,  too,  is  that  of  growing  the 
•planta  in  soil  lacking  any  manurial  property.  Loam,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
■  the  only  ingredient  employed,  which,  when  taiien  from  a  rosdside,  ill- 
used  pasture,  or  **down  '  land,  is  devoid  of  all  nourishment  that  well- 
cultivated  grass  would  give.  How,  then,  can  such  a  ccmpoat  give  flavour 
to  Melons  ?  Many  gardeners  think  when  they  see  their  Melon  plants 
putting  out  extra  strong  leaves  they  are  growing  too  rampant,  and  fear 
the  results  will  be  poc<r.  Thst  is  not  so,  if  the  soil  is  made  quite  solid, 
as  it  should  be.  Firm  soil  gives  texture  to  the  leaves,  and  that  is  only  a 
form  of  maturity,  gradual  though  it  may  be.    The  best  crops  of  Melons  I 


over  had,  both  for  quantity  and  quality,  were  grown  with  loam  and  a 
plentiful  addition  of  freshly  gathered  cow  manure.  As  much  as  two 
mulchings  of  the  latter  were  employed  as  the  roots  bhowed  through  the 
soil.  In  addition  to  this  liquid  manure  was  freely  employed  when  the 
fruit  was  the  size  of  a  tennis  ball. 

Let  Melon  growers  try  this  plan,  giving  their  plants  a  fair  amount  of 
space  and  lights  so  that  the  growth  will  be  quite  firm  as  it  progresses,  ar.d 
then  see  if  better  results  are  not  obtained.  Another  mistake,  and 
one  which  is  often  fatal,  is  that  of  putting  the  plants  too  low  in  the  soil. 
Canker  easily  affects  that  portion  of  the  stem  immediately  above  the  seed 
leaves  when  these  are  buried  in  the  soil.  There  is  no  gain  by  deep 
planting,  even  if  there  is  no  decay  of  stem. — £.  M. 


A  DAY   WITH  A  SOMERSET  FARMER  FRUIT 

GROWER. 

One  of  the  fruit-growing  districts  in  Somerset  is  Martock.  Tnp 
well-known  names  in  the  district  are  those  of  Mr.  Scott,  cider  maker,  of 
Kingsbury ;  and  Mr.  J.  T.  ilebditch,  farmer  and  fruit  grower,  of  New 
Cross,  South  Petherton.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr.  Hebditch 
on  aeveral  occasions,  each  one  being  more  interesting  than  its  predeoeeaor. 
Martock  Station  is  on  the  Durston  and  Yeovil  branch  of  the  G.W.Rj; 
whither  I  journeyed  in  response  to  an  invitation  a  week  or  two  since.  It 
was  before  we  had  the  welcome  rain  after  the  scorching  summer,  and 
everything  was  looking  brown  and  dried  up,  almost  the  only  green  tbinga 
being  the  Willows,  grown  in  large  quantitiea  on  Sedgemoor.  Willow 
weaving  is  one  of  theprincipal  industries  in  Langport,  a  small  town  near 
Sedgemoor,  and  the  Willow  beds,  with  their  healthy  waving  joung  canes^ 
were  veritable  oitses  in  the  desert. 

From  Martock  to  New  Cross  Is  about  three  miles ;  a  nice  pleasant 
drive.  Apples  are  grown  largely  in  the  district,  chiefly  for  cider  making, 
but  many  growers  are  turning  their  attention  more  and  more  to  producing 
good  market  fruit.  Some  say  cider  making  pays  the  better  of  the  two, 
while  otheri  aflirm  that  they  get  quicker  retuins  from  their  market  fruit ; 
but  nearly  all  agree  that  both  industries  pay  well  when  the  work  ia 
carried  out  iu  a  proper  manner.  This  year  I  hope  both  will  be  profitable* 
as  there  are  good  crops  of  fruit  round  here. 

When  I  reached  New  Cross  Mr.  Hebditch  was  at  another  part  of  the 
farm,  and  had  left  word  that  hia  foreman,  Mr.  Somers,  would  ahow  me 
anything  and  everything  I  wanted  to  sec.  It  was  a  sweltering  day,  and 
Mr.  Somers  wa»  just  finishing  budcling.  and,  although  sheltered  by  a 
wide  **  atraw  brimmer,"  he  confessed  it  was  hot  wor£  **  What  should 
you  liko  to  see  flrst !  "  was  his  question.  '-Some  maidens,  two-year-olds, 
three* year-olds,  and  some  in  bearing,  and  then  tho  pyramids.*'  We  had 
not  far  to  go,  and  soon  I  was  busy  taking  photos  (for  lantern  slides  for 
the  winter),  and  hindering  a  bu&y  man  as  much  as  I  dared.  **The 
maidens  look  well«  Mr.  Somers."  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  '*  and  we  hadn't 
many  *  misses.'*'  He  was  right,  too,  for  tho  blanks  were  rare  indeed  in 
the  long  straight  rows.  Walking  up  and  down  the  rows,  Mr.  Somera 
was  able  to  point  out  the  pcculiariiies  in  the  growth  of  each  variety. 
Next  to  the  maidens  were  the  two-y earmolds,  nearly  all  ot  the  latter  being 
grown  for  standards. 

The  three-year-olds  are  aome  of  ihem  bearing  fruit  aa  **  feathered  *' 
atandards.  The  **feathera"  are  left  to  swell  the  stems,  and  will  be 
removed  before  the  trees  are  lifted  for  planting.  Very  sturdy,  in  the  best 
of  health,  and  the  wood  well  lipened,  they  will  if  treated  properly,  make 
flne  trees,  and,  in  my  opinion,  do  better  than  trees  several  years  older. 

A  drive  divides  the  nursery  from  a  plantation  of  dwarf  and  pyramid 
trees  covering  about  7  acres.  The  trees  are  of  various  ages,  as  the 
largest  were  procured  several  yeara  ogo,  and  the  others  propagated  at 
home  and  planted  from  time  to  time  till  the  7  acres  are  now  filled  with  as 
good  a  selection  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  Some  of  the  earliest  had  been 
cleared,  the  Suffields,  Grosvenors,  and  Ecklinvilles  being  all  gone.  Othera 
are  gathered  as  they  ripen,  several  basketa  of  the  Queen,  very  fine  f^it, 
going'  to  the  packing-room  for  immediate  despatch.  With  so  many  it  is 
difficult  to  make  favourites,  but  two  weie  prominent,  Cellini  and  Cox*a 
Orange,  both  heavily  laden.  Here  Mr.  Ilebditch  joined  us,  and,  after 
discussing  the  good  qualities  of  the  majority  and  the  rather  indifferent 
qualities  of  a  few  varieties,  we  adjourned  for  lunch,  ahieh  was  a  very 
pleasant  diversion  to  at  least  one  of  our  party. 

''  Shall  we  go  to  the  orchards  now  ? "  said  Mr.  Hebditch.  **  Anywhere 
you  like,*'  is  the  reply,  so  we  pass  through  a  well  stocked  rick-yard  and 
across  a  field  to  an  orchard  of  thriving  young  ( rees  just  coming  into 
tearing.  Planted  rather  closely  together  in  the  rows,  the  trees  will  sooa 
begin  to  touch  each  other.  Tho  **  supers  **  will  then  be  removed,  giving 
the  **  permanents  "  the  whole  of  the  room.  They  were  planted  in  this 
way  intentionally.  Here  again  gathering  waa  in  progrera.  A  **  tip  '*  to 
many  fruit  growers  is  one  mintioned  in  passing  by  Mr.  Htb'iitch. 
**  When  gathering  commences  1  make  my  men  and  b3y8  thin  tho  fruit  by 
taking  the  largest  6rst,  then  the  smaller  fruits  grow  wonderful'y  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  two."  -  ' 

There  are  something  like  forty  acres,  chiefly  orchards,  under  fruit. 
Apples  being  about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  Never  have  I  seen  better 
crops  of  BIcnheims,Hhe  trees  being  much  healthier  than  we  usually  see 
this  variety.  Another  favourite  and  heavy  cropper  is  the  good  old  Tom 
Putt  The  other  orchards  were  visited  in  turn,  as  well  as  several 
plantations.  The  trees  in  the  latter  were  bought  aeveral  years  since,  and 
are  fine  healthy  specimens.  Heavy  crops  are  apparent  of  Cox's,  Blenheims. 
Cellinis,   Peasgoods.   and  [many   others.     We   have   next  a  glance  at 
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the  paeking  'depirtmcnt,  where  thoM  in  charge  were  busy  leetting 
ready,  hampers  of  Apples  for  deapaloh  by  waggon  to  Martook  station. 
Here  as  elsewhere  on  the  farm  things  are  well  done,  the  fruit  being 
graded  and  well  and  scoarely  packed. 

Quite  a  large  business  is  ci  rried  on  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hebditch  [in 
suppfying  hampers  of  farm  house  produce.  Fruits,  both  for  dessert  and 
cooking,  as  well  as  jams  and  jellies  of  all  kinds,  table  pouUrpr,  eggs, 
honey,  batter,  cheese,  cream,  and  whole  wheatmeal  are  packed  lo  great 
quantities.  Nearly  all  the  Apples  are  disposed  of  in  this  way,  and  at  a 
good  price,  only  the  commonest  or  poorest  fruit  being  sold  in  bulk  for 
)sm,  and  some  for  eider.  Ample  storage  room  is  afforded  in  the  cellars 
and  oul-hoases,  so  that  the  supply  is  extended  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
winter. 

Anyone  interested  in  farming  would  enjoy  a  Ttsit  to  New  Cross  quite 
as  much  or  more  than  I  did,  as  Mr.  Hebditch  is  as  up-to-date  with  his 
farming  as  his  fruit  growing.  The  soil  is  not  an  ideal  one,  being  a  yellow 
Hay,  or  something  nearly  approaching  it,  bad  to  work  in  either  xet  or 
Very  dry  weather.  Sv^edes  looked  bad,  but  Parsnips  as  a  field  crop  were 
looking  splendid,  their  long  tap*roots  finding  moisture  down  below. 
Some  Flax  is  also  grown. 

A  drire  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  took  me  biok  to  my  station,  the 
driver  calling  on  the  way  to  feed  some  cattle  with  cake.  Owing  to  lack 
of  keep  feeding  had  to  bd  done  almost  as  much  as  in  the  winter.  I  hopo 
to  see  Mr.  Hebditch  with  a  collection  of  Apples  at  one  of  the  R.H.S. 
ahoVs,  and    I  think  he  ought  to  become  a  F.R.H.S.— JOHK  Ettle, 


ABOUT  ANNUALS. 

I  BEGIN  with  a  query.  Do  wc,  gardeners  generally,  but  more 
especially  gardeners  of  private  establishments,  use  annuals  sufficiently  to 
grt  out  of  them  all  that  they  can  give  ns,  to  break  up  the  too  commonly 
conventional  lines  of  cnr  flower  garden  decoration,  or  furnish  us  with 
flowers  useful  for  cutting  to  supply  the  present  day  demand  for  cut 
flowers  ?    I  answer  most  decidedly,  No  ! 

Very  well  then,  there  eomes  that  blunt  monosyllabic  query.  Why  ? 
After  this  yon  pnt  yourself  in  a  corner  and  demand  an  auawer,  and  you 
put  on  your  puzzle-solving  cap,  or  you  spread  yourst  If  out,  put  tho  pen 
down,  your  elbows  on  tho  table,  your  fingers  in  your  hair  (if  you  hare 
any  left),  and  you  think  it  out ;  and  dear  me  !  what  a  vi  ry  »mali  mouse 
cornea  out  after  this  mountainoua  labour,  in  the  shape  of  an  answer,  which 
nine  times  oat  of  ten  resolves  Itself  into  something  like  thi#,  **  Oh,  well, 
jon  see,  ^here's  plenty  of  other  things — and  pt  rhaps  our  people  would 
not  care  for  them,  and  they  are  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  they  last  so  short  a 
time,  and  they  are  not  popular,  nobody  grows  them  much,  you  know,"  &c. 
We  all  know  the  poverty  of  the  rea8)ns  why  they  are  not  grown,  because 
we  are  meat  of  us  sinners  in  the  matter.  I  confess  to  being  one  of  the 
greatest 

This  was  brought  homo  to  me  with  force,  and  was  a  powerful  eye 
opener  when  I  was  at  Wem.  .  As  I  said  in  my  visiting  note  to  Mr. 
Eckford's  nurseries  (page  234),  the  heads  of  the  firm  were  going 
through  their  lines  of  annuals,  correcting  name?,  noting  reliabilities  and 
peculiarities,  and  originalities,  and  whiUt  we  walied  I  got  my  notebook 
and  put  down  the  names  of  a  few  that  struck  me,  eiiher  for  some  excel- 
lence in  form  or  colour,  or  other  adaptability  or  singularity.  I  can  easily 
fancy  a  smile  of  superiority  coming  over  tho  face  of  some  of  my  readers 
when  they  get  to  the  namep,  and  a  "  Well,  of  all  things,  why  theae 
are  as  old  as  the  hUIs  ! "  So  they  are,  my  friend,  so  they  are ;  but, 
pointedly,  do  you  grow  them  ?  *'  Oh  !  I  sow  a  few  sometimes  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  but  I  don't  take  much  notice  of  them."  Quite  so,  that 
settles  if. 

Well,  these  wrre  a  few  of  those  which  I  noted  in  the  middle  of  August 
Ikst ;  some  were  over,  of  course,  but  these  were  well  in  bloom,  and  looked 
like  lasting  for  some  time.  Ltnaria  reticulata  aurea,  Eschscholtzia 
ilandarin,  orango  and  scarlet ;  Amebia  cornuta,  yellow  and  black ; 
2innia  Haageana,  Yenidium  calenduloides,  Agrostemma  cosU-rosa, 
Aster  Shakespeare,  very  dwarf,  most  intereating :  Bracbycome  iberidi> 
folia,  blae  ;  Cuptaea  miniata,  and  Bartonia  aurea. 

Just  these  few  names  jotted  down  in  my  note-hook  as  we  passed  along 
the  rows  and  rows  of  trial  and  experimental  annuals.  I  give  them  merely 
as  a  snggestive  inspiration  to  anyone  who  may  desire  to  introduce  some- 
thing more  into  their  flower  garden  in  summer  than  the  everlasting  Asters, 
Stocks,  Salpiglossif,  Scabious,  Dianthus  Heddcwiggi,  Livatera  trimrstris, 
Conrolvnins  minor,  Clarkias,  and  others,  to  supplement  the,  *' As  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,"  scarlet  **  Geraniums,"  yellow 
Fyrethrom  or  Qolden  Feather,  Petunias,  and  all  the  other  summer 
decorators  of  the  fiover  garden  which  Mrs.  Grundy,  at  many  places, 
only  allows  at  present  to  be  grown  there.  Everyone  admits  and  deplores 
(and  some  remedy  it)  the  depressing  monotony  of  this  style  of  gardening. 

In  the  more  superior  places  we  all  know  that  a  betljer  staie  of  things 
does  now  exist,  lor  which  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  improved  tasto 
of  the  owners  and  their  gardeners,  stimulated  by  the  excellent  variety  of 
^werbed  decoration  which  the  gardeners  of  the  london  parks  have 
annually  introduced  into  their  floral  arrangements,  and  which  are  an 
object  lesson  of  inestimable  vdUie.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done  I  still 
think  that  we  might  get  an  additional  charnn  into  our  flower  borders  by 
judicious  selections  of  some  of  the  best  hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals 
whksh  at  present  are  left  out  of  our  arrangements.  At  least,  I  mean  to 
do  something  in  that  wiiy,  on  however  small  a  scaU*.  Verb,  sap, — 
N.  H.  P. 


NOTES  FROM  IRELAND. 

With  noiseless  steps  summer  has  left  us,  bequeathing  a  wealth  of 
verdure  and  flowers  to  the  not  too  welcome  autumn^  Rambling  around 
the  suburbs.  Dahlias^  both  Show  and  Caotut,  form  a  rery  conspicuous 
item,  all  the  plants  bearing  many  blooms.*  Of  the  two  types,  the.  latter 
is  by  far  the  more  largely  grown  here.  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  our 
ubiquitous  firiend  the  Sunflower,  are  heavily  laden  with  blooms.  In  the 
houses  Cyclamen  and  Cinerarias,  whose  utility  is  needless  to  remark,  are 
in  a  forward  condition  ;  also  Bouvardiat,  Carnations  for  wint^  use. 
Chrysanthemums  are  advancing.  Everywhere  one  sees  fine  healthy 
plants,  which  give  their  admirers  unbounded  pleasure.  On  the  12lh  inst. 
the  Council  members  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  their  usual 
monthly  meeting.  There  was  a  goodly  attendance  of  members  present ; 
Surgeon- General  Beaumont  occupied  the  presidential  chair.  The  bnsinest 
before  them  could  not  be  deemed  heavy.  After  the  minutes  of  the  laafc 
meeting  were  read  and  duly  signed,  the  Secretary  (W.  H.  Hilly ard, Esq.) 
submitted  a  report  of  the  autumn  Show,  which  was  adopted  wHAOttt 
demur.  Tho  oznenses  for  the  same  function  were  up  for  settlement ; 
they  totalled,  including  prizes,  £105.  The  Ck>unoil  authorised  cheques  tj 
be  drawn.  Judges  for  the  forthcoming  winter  Show,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Balls  Bridge,  were  nominated, 
and  referred  to  the  next  meeting  for  revision.  Several  new  members 
were  elected 

On  September  30th  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Naturalist  Club 
will  take  their  usual  monthly  outing.  This  time  their  steps  lead  to 
Dunran  demesne,  situated  in'Greyslones,  where,  with  the  help  of  local 
cars,  the  party  will  indulge  their  botanical  as  well  as  entomologi<»l 
tastes.  The  grounds  are  the  property  of.B.  T.  Patterson,  Esq.,  C.E. 
Through  the  kindaesa  of  Mr.  Henderson,  sen.,  I  availed  jnjself  of  the 
opportunity  to  visit  his  well  known  nursery  at  Oakley  Park.  Blackrockr' 
specially  to  note  his  superb  single  Begonias.  They  occupy  a  house,  which 
measures  about  75  feet  by  12  feet,  and  the  plants  are  one  naass  of  bloomy 
The  plants  are  sturdy,  with  an  erect  flowering  habit.— A.  O'NEILL. 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS'  DOMAIN. 

Kalobanthbs. 
My  article  On  Kalosanthes,  psge  176,  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for 
August  24th,  may  be  misunderstood  by  mtny  cultivators  of  this  plant; 
I  recommended  that  the  flan  ts  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  el(mentsexoe[t 
rain  just  prior  to  their  coming  into  bloom,  and  I  omitted  to  give  the 
reasons  why  I  advocated  this  procedure.  It  is  because  when  fully 
exposed  to  sun  and  air  the  blooms  come  an  intensely  red  colour,  and  if 
they  are  grown  and  flowered  entirely  under  glass  they  are  generally 
streaked  with  white,  and 'have  a  somewhat   washed- o.t   appearance. — 

eoekman  x. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Few  flowers  are  prettier  than  Sweet  Peas  when  the  plants  are  well 
grown.  They  are  always  useful  for  cut  bloom,  and  also  charming  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  earliest  sowing  can  be  made  about  the  laUer  end 
of  November,  and  prior  to  this  the  ground  should  be  deeply  dug,  and  when 
the  time  arrives  a  trench  must  be  taken  out  the  width  of  a  spade,  and 
about  the  same  d(  ph.  Place  a  good  supply  of  well  decayed  farmyard 
manure  fh  it,  mako  it  firm,  after  which  place  a  little  soil  on  the  top,  so 
that  when  ready  for  the  sowing  the  trench  will  be  about  2  inches  in 
depth.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  and  as  evenly  aa  possible,  covering  them 
tho  depth  of  an  inch  with  fine  soil.  If  possible  place  som^  wire  netting 
over  tho  rows  to  prevent  birds  from  distuibing  the  seeds.  When  the 
plsnls  are  about  1^  inch  in  height  they  should  havo  a  little  soil  placed 
between  them,  which  will  be  helpful  for  their  support  and  favour  stronger 
growth.  They  will  also  require  staking,  for  which  sticks  about  4  feet  in 
height  are  very  suitable.  When  tho  plants  require  water  it  should  bo 
given,  as  they  will  then  bloom  for  a  longer  period.  Sowings  may  be 
made  at  intervals  up  to  March,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  will  prove 
very  successful.  A  good  method  for  early  flowers  is  to  make  a  sowing  in 
small  48-pots,  about  nine  seeds  in  each  pot,  and  place  them  in  a  oool 
vinery  until  they  have  made  stout  little  plants,  after  which  they  may  be 
planted  out  in  ground  prepared  as  abote  described. — P.  R. 

The  Hebbaceous  Calceolabia. 

Foe  con  ervalory  or  greenhouse  decoration  in  early  spring  tne 
Calceolaria  can  hardly  be  excelled.  The  flowers  are  not  very  valuable 
for  cutting,  but  they  well  repay  in  other  respects  tho  little  trouble 
experienced  in  growing  them.  ,        ,        .      v 

In  sowing  the  seed  it  is  essential  to  distribute  it  thinly,  otherwise  the 
}oung  plants  become  drawn  and  a  bad  start  is  made.  Should  thinnine 
provo  neccsssry  it  must  be  done  with  care  and  judgment,  as  we  often  find 
the  small  and  more  delicate-looking  seedlings  give  the  best  result!,  both 
in  habit  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  compost  I  have  found  most 
suitable  is  one  of  yellow  loam  three  parts,  moderati  ly  decayed  leaf  mould 
one  part,  aud  a  sprinkling  o£  feilvcr  land  ;  or,  in  pteferer.cc  to  the  latter, 
if  obtainable,  a  little  road  sweepings. 

The  seed'pans  should  be  well  draired,  and  filled  to  wiihin  an  men  of 
the  top  with  tho  finely  sifted  conrpost,  pressed  fairly  firm,  and  watered 
before  sowing.  Alter  the  seeds  have  been  sown  ,i  little  of  the  fine  soil 
must  be  sprinkled  over  them,  and  a  sheet  of  shaded  glass  put  over  tiie 
pan  to  prevent  rapid  evsporation.  A  cold  frame,  where  the  receptacles 
can  bo  shaded  from  the  sun,  w.U  suit  until  the  seeds  have  germinated. 

As  soon  as  tho  seedlings  appear  the  covirinp  glass  should  be  removed, 
and  the  pan  be  raised  as  near  the  light  as  possible.    When  the  planU  are 
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iBi^  •n'oDch  to  huidte  the;  msv  U  priektd  off  into  otiMT  p<mi,  kUowiog 
1}  ineh  ;*psca  between  Mob  pliint,  and  note  air  be  giTen  tbem.  In  a 
tbort  line  th«v  niil  be  ittAj  to  be  patted  Hoto  imall  60-poU.  Eaob 
plknt  must  be  lakan  fram  tbe  p>n  wi(Ii  u  lillla  diiturbanoe  of  the  loote 
■9  poisible,  end  mule  firm  tn  the  pcta.  Vheo  the  jonng  plant*  are 
rooled  th?j  tbonid  b«  ebifled  inio  Iti^er  pota  ucordiog  Co  Ibair  Tigotv. 
I  Ihluk  48'i  Urge  enoueh  for  Ihem  to  remain  in  through  the  winter.  Bat 
aj  Boon  a>  the  daja  lengthen  tbe;  maj  be  ihiEied  agaio.  Verj-  little 
w«(«r  li  seed*  I  daring  lbs  winler  montha,  but  abundance  of  air  mvat  be 
admltUd  on  all  faTouiable  occnwoni. 

When  the  plants  are  in  their  flowering  pota  a  capital  place  lor  then  ia 
OB  a  ahelf,  aa  near  the  glau  u  poaaiblp,  in  an  ai^  greenhouie.  Liquid 
manure  ihould  be  glren  oooaiiooall;  ■*  won  aa  the  poll  ate  fillrd  with 
Toota.  A  neat  atake  «bouId  support  each  flower'ipibe,  as  the  items  are  ao 
liable  to  break  off  or  lo  rocit  aDont,  which  giiee  iha  plants  an  unslghilj 
^tpearance. 

Qreen  fly  is  the  worst  enemy  that  attacks  the  Caleeolarla,  and  IF  onoa 
allowed  to  get  Mtablished  it  is  a  TCrj  diSlDnl  t  matter  to  tboTonit bl;  eradicate 
the  inseots.  ^e  leaTOs  hare  a  lendenoy  lo  curl  inwards,  and  this  itr%t» 
aa  a  protection  to  the  pests.  Therefore  it  is  needful  we  should  lake 
preeantiona  and  gnard  agaiast  this  contiuReDoy.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
laalgaie  ibe  plants  lightly  once  a  w«ek.— Aspirant. 

[Odf  promiaini;  "  Aspirant "  omil*  ifae  time  he  Bndi  best  for  sowing. 
Young  writfrg  should  trr  end  rememtier  essential  points,  no  natter  how 
simple  thtse  may  appear  to  be.] 


HABDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
LUting  Trnit  Ttmi. — Young  atone  frnit  trees  ifler  a  few  years' growth 
oftan  become  lo  iDiuriant  that  it  is  deiirabla  to  curtail  their  vigour  by 
oheeking  root  growth.  This  may  be  done  by  partial  root  pruning,  or 
eomplele  litllug  «nd  replanting.  Trcrs  with  a  tendency  to  make  Iste 
growth  ODght  10  be  carefully  checked,  in  ordrr  ihst  tbe  wood  may  be 
fnlly  ripened,  which  Iha  obcek  of  lifiing  will  effect.  It  oan  only  be 
■uoceisfullj  carried  out  in  the  case  of  trees  haiiog  a  fair  quanlUy  of 
fibrous  Tooli.  Those  which  haie  only  long  and  strong  roots  mnit  not  be 
•nbjecled  to  acTere  lifliog — in  feci,  they  are  belter  not  lifted  at  all,  but 
tbe  long  roots  msy  be  ihortened,  with  the  eSeol  pThaps  oF  inducing  the 
production  of  much  needed  fibres.  Young  fiuit  trees  that  are  readily 
portable  ere  easily  lifted  and  replanted. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  among  stone  fruits  are  the  mo»t  imporlatit, 
and  ought  not  to  be  neglecied  when  it  is  docided  that  the  trees  neid  it. 
Take  oat  a  tienth  seoording  to  the  site  of  the  trees,  IS  inches  to  3  ftet 
from  the  stem.  Throw  the  soil  on  one  side,  and  sever  any  long  roots  that 
•re  met  with.  When  «cll  below  the  balk  of  the  roots  work  underneath, 
and  gradually  raiie  the  trees  nntil  o'.e  ir  of  the  soil.  Cut  off  all  strong 
roots,  bnt  preeene  the  Rbioui.  The  strong  ones  mutt  bo  cut  smoothly, 
and  not  left  with  jagged  cndi.  It  there  is  occa^iion  to  Icare  the  work  a.'ter 
the  roota  are  ezpoied  they  muit  be  corered  up.  Baise  any  root*  which 
are  descending  into  a  position  near  the  surFace,  vorking  m  soma  good 
aoil  abnut  Ibem,  compressing  the  whole  fiimly.  Giia  water  IF  the  soil  is 
not  moist,  snd  mutrh  oier  the  snrfaoe  with  short  manure.  Do  net  secure 
{he  trrn  permanently  to  the  wall  for  soma  time. 

Boot  ■pruning. — Lirge  and  well- est  abliibed  trees  aru  not  amenable  to 
lifting,  bni  any  trees  that  are  loo  luxuriant  to  bear  Iruits  freely  may  be 
root>priuicd.  If  they  are  not  snbjeeled  to  serere  root-pruning  Iha  work 
may  m  carried  out  now.  The  safest  plan  is  to  operate  on  one  side  cnly, 
learing  the  other  side  for  the  following  season  ;  there  is  not  then  so 
nnoh  risk  of  over-checking  tbe  growth.  A  good  trench  should  be  tsken 
oat  3  01  4  feet  away  from  stem.  The  strong  rooti  which  are  met  with  In 
dglDg  this  must  be  cut,  and  ihosa  of  a  fibrous  character  ptesericd.  Very 
strong  thick  roots  may  be  found  extending  straight  downwards,  and  these 
etpeoially  ought  to  be  serered,  partially  undermining  tho  ball  of  roota  to 
reach  them.  Leare  these  roots  with  a  smooth  Iransicne  cut,  and  strong 
nor*  boriiontally  growing  root*  prune  with  a  slanting  upward  cut.  Tba 
trench  ought  to  lie  filled  in  with  a,  miitare  consisting  of  good  turFy  loam 
Bsd  tbe  old  soil  taken  out,  together  with  wood  ashes  and  boncKeal  inter- 
mixed, fill  in  and  make  rery  Ann,  laying  out  the  small  and  fibrous  roota 
in  a  horizontal  direction  as  near  the  surface  as  poisil)la.  Ills  anetcellent 
plan  to  giro  a  copious  watering  with  a  rosed  oan,  so  aa  to  wash  the  soil 
among  the  root?,  filling  up  sll  interstices,  finish  with  a  mulch  oF  dry  litter. 
Vonrishmsnt  tor  Fmlt  Tnei, — Aatnmn  and  early  winter  are  periods 
when  manurial  assistance  given  to  old  aud  weakly  trees  is  likely  to  prove 
of  much  service.  The  so. I,  being  moist  n(  this  time,  will  lelain  food 
washed  to  by  the  autumn  riins,  or  applied  in  tbe  form  of  liquid  manure. 
Aahes  fiom  a  burned  reluse  heap  msy  be  spread  over  the  root*  of  trees  aa 
far  aa  Ibey  extend  and  lightly  pointed  in.  Tliey  supply  potatb.  AFler. 
wards  spread  over  a  good  mulching  of  drcompoitd  orgsnio  manure,  and, 
if  avaiUble,  pour  on  a  liberal  quantity  o(  lewsge,  or  drainings  from  the 
(hrmjsrd,  dilated,  iF  strong,  with  walir.  In  addition  to  treating  old  and 
weakly  specimens,  any  trie  or  bush  in  Full  besrirg  will  ha  benefited  by 
be  applicstion.     Tbe  exceptions  are  trees  or  bushes  already  making 


Tbo  process  will 


strong  growth  and  not  bearing  proportionate  ciopa,  also  young  trevawhlcb 
can  find  stSiiant  food  for  their  requirements  in  moist  and  fertile  eotl. 

Raipherriea  and  Cnrranla  like  liberal  feeding  in  aulnnm,  as  ibey  ar« 
usually  well  furnished  with  fibrous  loots  near  the  surface,  and  the  best 
manner  of  supplying  them  is  to  give  good  motchings  of  rich  mansr* 
from  which  the  autumn  rains  will  watb  all  solubli-  food  Into  the  aoU.^ 

Thinning  out  and  BagnUtlng  Trees  and  Bnshea.— Standard,  hal^ 
standard,  and  open  bush  trees,  also  Oooseberry  and  Currant  boahe*. 
are  very  likely  lo  have  loo  many  branohe*  and  growth*  retained.  AU 
these  derive  advantage  from  thinning  ont  and  regnlating  while  lb*  Foll^a 
is  still  present.  Crossing  and  inltrlacing  braneheg  can  be  removed,  and 
the  crowded  centrea  of  trees  opened  out.  Much  superflnoos  wood  may  b* 
removed  from  Gooseberry  bushes,  especially  in  the  cootrea  and  Mar  la* 
noil,  where  the  lo«er  parts  are  hanging  towards  the  ground. 

Planting  BaaphoTTies.  — Dwarf  strong  suckers  may  bo  planled  if 
lifted  carefally  with  some  soli  adhering  lo  tbe  roots.  Frepue  the  soit 
both  rich  and  deep  for  Raspberries,  as  they  are  gross  tasters,  and 
strong  roots  descend  deeply,  while  tuFtt  of  fibrous  roots  spread  near 
■he  surface.  Water  after  planitng,  and  spread  a  light  mulch  round. 
Where  the  soil  has  not  been  prepared  for  planting  tlw  latter  operatioB 
may  be  deferred  until  the  leaves  fall,  In  the  meantime  uenefaing  and 
liberally  manuring  tbe  ground. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 
Ctiwinben,— The  plants  for  winter  fruiting,  and  grown  on  th» 
"eiprets"  system,  must  b«  in  their  final  quarters  by  the  middle  of 
Oatobcr  lo  insure  a  good  supply  at  Cbristmia  and  onwards.  Keep 
them  near  the  ylass  to  Insure  sturdy  growth,  not  allowing  them  lo 
become  Toot>hound.  If  fermenting  material  be  employed  For  bottom 
beat  it  must  undergo  a  due  coarse  of  preparation,  and  the  heating 
apparatns  also  seen  lo  and  put  in  proper  oidcr.  A  bottom  heat  of 
85"  to  90°  fiill  be  safe,  but  the  latter  temperature  should  doc  b« 
exceeded,  if  from  hot-water  pipea  a  bottom  hrat  of  80"  lo  85"  i* 
tufScient.  Most  growers  for  market  dispense  with  bottom  heat  Turfy 
loam  of  an  open  nature  ia  best  for  Cucnmbers.  IF  there  he  a  tnspidci^ 
oF  eelworm  bake  it   in  an  improiiiel  oven  Formed  of  loose  bricks  and 

.J.  _^  (j,jj_  gmj  ^jjj^  healed  through  so 

I  tbe  tcp  sidi^,  it  is  cooked  cnoogb. 
jmpost  In  tho  least  degree,  while  it 
kill  any  contained  eelworms  and  fungoid  germs.  A  third 
ol  Bweettnca  manure,  that  is.  Fermented,  may  be  added  lo  the  turfy  loam, 
vrlih  half  a  pound  per  cnble  fool  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts,  by  measure. 
of  air-slsked  cbnlk  lime  and  fresh  soot,  mixing  well. 

Aalumn  Frttiter$.—A.  healthy  and  tigoTous  growth  must  be  maintsined, 
and  da  not  overcrop  the  plants.  Afford  weak  tepid  liquid  manure  ones- 
or  iiriee  a  wock  as  may  be  necessary.  Add  a  little  fresh  soil  duly  warmed 
about  once  a  rnrlnight  to  tbo  rtilges  or  billocks.  Maintain  a  night  tempc- 
raturo  of  6j°,  70°  to  75°  by  day  from  fira  heal,  and  80°  to  BO"  from  sun. 
Avoid  a  stagnant  atmoiphere  by  careful  nnd  moderate  reotihuioo,  but 
drying  corrents  must  be  prevented,  lor  they  aro  vary  Injurious.  Bo- 
sparing  in  the  use  oF  water,  esp:cially  on  the  foliage,  keeping  a  genial 
condiliuD  of  Ihe  almoipbure  by  dampinj;  the  floor  and  walla  in  the- 
morolng  and  afternoon,  and  gradastly  reduce  tbe  atmoaphcrlc  moistuT» 
as  the  days  shorten  and  the  natural  heal  deolioes.  If  aphidee  attack  th» 
plants  fumigste  on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings,  for  mildew,  white- 
tiy,  and  red  spider  tt-inly  cost  the  hot- water  pipes  with  a  cream  of  flowcra 
of  sulphur  and  skim  milk. 

Fsachei  and  ireotarisst.— Zo^  Foisrs.— When  the  frnit  has  been 
gltherecl,  as  aill  he  the  esse  where  there  are  midseason  varieties,  tho- 
next  important  object  is  to  ripen  the  woodi  This  csn  be  done  by  thinning 
□nnecesisry  shoots,  in  addition  to  those  that  huve  borne  fruit,  tbe  latter 
being  cut  out  to  a  snccesiiucal  shoot  at  Ihe  base,  and  the  former  bein^ 
thinned  wbero  overcrowded.  In  the  case  oF  very  vigorous  trees  it  may  b* 
necessary  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  iho  wood  by  gentle  fire  near, 
especially  in  dull  weather,  at  the  same  time  admitting  air  Freely.  Some 
ol  Ihe  late  Peaches — ss,  for  initince,  Walbnrton  Admirable,  Ooldea 
Esgle,  and  Comet— will  require  gentle  lire  heat  in  cold  localities  lo  ripen, 
them  thoroughly.  An  occasiinBl  syringing  iiill  be  oeoriaary  for  tiees 
from  which  the  fruit  has  l>e«n  gathered. 

UntatiifacliiTi/  Treat. — Where  the  trees  cast  their  buds,  do  DOt  set  lh« 
fruit  well,  or  fail  to  atone  and  finish  their  crops  BaCiahatorily,  something 
is  amiss  either  ill  the  mansgemcnt  or  with  the  rcots.  Either  the  rootr 
are  too  deep,  or  the  soil  ts  too  rich  or  loose,  onsnttabia  malarial,  or- 
imperfectly  drained.  Trees  in  so  un  sail  (factory  condition  ahcald  b« 
wholly  or  pittislly  lifted  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  mature.  If  this  be  don» 
whilst  tbe  trees  are  in  leaf  ihe  house  should  be  shaded  before  oommencing- 
opirations,  and  the  old  boidor  msde  evenly  moist,  bnt  not  wet.  Id 
removing  tbn  soil  commence  at  the  point  most  distant,  and  work  towards- 
llie  trees,  and  wheu  it  hai  been  cleared  away  the  einoaed  roots  should 
be  drawn  aside,  damped,  an^l  coveied  nith  mats  whilst  the  drainage  vt 
being  attended  to.  This  sbould  consist  of  12  inches  thickness  of  mbble, 
largcbt  at  the  bottom  and  smallest  at  tho  top.  and  if  a  ooverlng  be  placed 
ou  of  old  morwr  rubbith,  freed  from  all  bits  of  wooH,  it  will  nuke  al> 
secure,  and  be  a  source  of  cilcareous  matter,  A  drain  must  be  provided 
below  tho  rubble  to  carry  off  all  waier,  and  it  must  have  proper  fail  and 
outlet.  Strong  loam  is  iW  most  suiisble  compost.  If  inclined  to  be  light 
ndd  a  founb  of  clay  nnrl,  ss  fine  as  possible,  if  very  hsavy  add  a  fourth 
of  road  scrsplngs,  and  in  any  case  a  tenth  oF  old  mortar  tubbiih,  taking^ 
( are  to  irmove  lalha  and  other  pieces  of  wood. 

A  osriload  of  wood  ashes  or  charred  reluie  msy  he  added  to  every  left 
cartloads  of  the  compost  and  2  cwL  hasio  c'nder  ohoephate.  The  whole- 
well  inooiporated  sbould  be  put  in  the  border  firmly.aod  Iba  roots, afleK 
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hxntkK  iny  fibrekis  portions  shortened  with  a  knife,  must  be  spread  out 
♦fenly  orer  the  bed,  plscing  them  in  layers,  and  all  within  the  top  foot 
depth  of  the  border,  the  topmost  roots  not  heinij  coTered  deeper  than 
3  iDcbos.  The  border  need  not  bo  more  than  24  inches  deep,  and  in  no 
esse  wider  than  the  width  or  height  of  the  trellis.  A  good  watering  will 
he  needed  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  The  shading  must  remain 
00  if  the  weather  be  bright,  and  afford  ventilation  by  the  top  lights  only, 
syringing  the  foliage  lightly  In  the  morninior  and  afternoon  until  it  is  seon 
<hat  the  roots  are  working  in  the  fresh  soil,  when  the  shading  may  be 
remored  and  Xhfi  honse  opened.  Trees  so  trested  rarely  cast  their  buds, 
the  flowers  set  well  ;  indeed,  the  operation  of  lifting  is  the  only  method 
of  sneceasfully  treating  trees  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  from  root 
causes. 


HE  BDE-KEEPER 


Kendering  Wax. 

Onj5  of  the  last,  and  at  the  same  time  the  meet  unpleasant, 
opeiationB  in  connection  with  bee-keeping  i»  rendering  wax.  When 
ibe  majority  of  bees  were  kept  in  straw  skepa  this  was  a  formidable 
hoaineas  in  a  large  apiary.  The  modern  frame  hive  has  to  a  certain 
extent  changed  this,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  combs  are 
used  for  several  years  without  renewing  them.  How  long  a  comb 
may  be  used  without  injury  to  the  stock  we  are  unable  to  sav,  aa  so 
much  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  a  comb  is  utilised  for 
storing  honey  and  extracting  purposes  it  may  be  used  much  longer 
than  if  placed  in  the  brood  test,  and  young  bees  are  being  constantly 
nised  in  them.  When  tough  old  combs  are  retained  in  an  apiory,  it 
is  necessary  they  should  be  clean  and  in  good  condition.  We  are 
convinced  much  harm  is  done  by  keeping  worthless  combs  that  have 
done  duty  in  the  brood  chambet  for  many  generations  of  young  bees. 

During  the  past  season  we  have  experimented  with  combs  cf 
various  ages,  to  see  if  the  wax  deteriorated  with  age.  It  will  probably 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  who  have  not  tested  the  matter  to  be  told 
that  combs  which  have  been  in  use  for  several  years  had  little  wax 
left  in  them,  what  there  was  being  dark  in  colour,  and  as  it  only 
averaged  about  2  ozs.  per  standard  frame  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  extracting.  There  is  such  a  vast  difference  between  wax  obtained 
from  newly  made  combs,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  keep  it  Feparate. 
If  during  the  season  all  cappings  and  pieces  of  comb  of  good  colour 
Are  kept  separate  from  combs,  which  from  various  causes  may  have 
become  dincoloured,  a  superior  sample  of  wax  will  be  obtained. 
Although  the  rendering  of  wax  has  hitherto  been  considered  the  most 
unaatisRictory  part  of  bee  management,  we  may  now  extract  it  without 
sny  mesa  and  a  minimum  of  trouble. 

How  It  Should  be  Done. 
Whatever  form  of  extracting  wax  is  decided  on  heat  is  a  necessity. 
Many  years  ago  we  thought  we  had  an  ideal  system  of  rendering  wax 
when  we  placed  all  the  combs  in  a  bag  which  was  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  a  large  copper,  and  then  boiled  until  all  the  wax  was  extracted  and 
floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  fire  was  thtu  drawn,  and 
^fter  the  water  had  become  cold  the  wax  could  be  taken  off  the 
eurface  in  a  sheet.  This  was  melted  down  and  afterwards  run 
into  moulds.  The  disadvantage  of  this  plan  is  that  dirt  from  the 
combs  also  floats  to  the  surface  during  the  boiling  process  which  spoils 

the  sample  of  wax.  ,^1^1.. 

A  solar  extractor  is  preferred  to  any  other,  the  one  thing  necessary 
is  bright  sunshine.  It  has  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  inexpensive ;  a 
large  bell-glass  answers  the  purpose  admirably.  Failing  that  we  obtain 
four  panes  of  glass  and  form  a  square  box  of  them.  A  bowl  is  placed 
inside,  several  pieces  of  wire  being  previously  strained  over  the  top, 
-over  which  a  piece  of  tiffany  is  stretched.  On  the  top  of  this  and  over 
<he  whole  surface  the  capping  or  combs  are  placed.  A  sheet  of 
«la88  is  then  put  on  the  top,  and  should  fit  as  closely  as  possible  so 
that  the  heat  cannot  escape. .  This  is  stood  in  the  direct  rays  of  the 
<un,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  combs  will  have  melted,  and  the  wax  will 
be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  in  good  condition,  the  refuse  and 
^irt  remaining  on  the  tiffany.  This  operation  may  be  repeated  daily, 
the  wax  being  afterwards  melted  and  ran  into  moulds. 

From  a  solar  extractor  of  this  description  we  have  this  season 
obtained  a  superior  sample  of  wax.  We  consider  wax  obtained  on 
4he  above  lines  is  of  a  better  colour  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other 
fneans.  It  has  the  advantage,  too,  of  keeping  all  scraps  of  combs 
iind  cappings  up  during  the  busy  season  when  the  sun  is  at  its 
^ceatest  power.  As  the  sun  is  now  losing  its  power  daily,  the  same 
lesult  may  be  obtained  by  placing  the  bowl  in  a  warm  oven,  provided 
cl-ecisely  the  same  care  is  exercised. 

In  making  a  comparison  between  the  solar  extractor  and  the  latter 
plan,  we  inay  say  that  the  wax  obtained  from  the  former  system  is 
brighter  and  better  than  when  the  oven  is  employed.  Dark  wax  may 
always  be  used  for  making  comb  foundation.— An  English  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley.— 7W«imonia/a   of  Land$oape  .Oard&nmg 

W.  Paul  ft  Son,  Waltham  Cross.— fiof^ra. 

A.  F.  Upstone,  Rotherham. — Brdhs. 

B.  Webb  &  Son,  Wordsley.— Sfci  Corn. 


^\  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to  <<  Thb  Editob,"  a,  Rose  HIU  Road, 
iVmndaworUif  S.'wr.,  and  VOX  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  u)  answer  any  letters  they  nuiy  receive  on 
(}ardening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
be  desired  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  niade  to  obtafn 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nam  de  fiiumes  are  given 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Gardening  and  those  on  dee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule^  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under* 
take  to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot 
be  inserted. 

Manuring  Vegetable  Chroond  (5^/amf).— Land  that  has  been  manured 
and  trenehed  in  the  previons  autumn  should  he  again  mannred,  as  vege- 
table crops  require  high  oultivatioB,  heoee  manuring  e^ery  year  is 
desirable  to  have  full  orops  of  first-olass  produce.  Stable  or  farmyard 
manure  at  least  half*decayed  is  most  suitable.  As  your  land  still  shows 
manure  it  must  hare  been  put  on  raw,  and  in  that  ease  it  may  not  be 
advisable  to  apply  another  dressing  this  autumn.  The  grass  mowings 
and  other  refuse,  when  rednced  to  mould,  form  a  good  dressing  for  such 
land,  especially  heavy,  on  account  of  the  ashes,  hut  hare  not  much  value 
for  light  soil— in  fact,  do  barm. 

Foreing  Seakale  for  Market  CS,  J,  W."). — To  have  the  heads  early 
forcing  should  commence  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  matured  and  fallen. 
For  very  early  work  this  is  not  always  waited  for,  but  the  leaves  are 
broken  off.    This  procedure,  however,  did  not  pay  us  in  a  trial,  and  it 
was  found  better  to  wait  until  the  crowns  were  properly  matured,  starting 
the  first  batch  at  the  beginning  of  November.    The  demand  for  produce 
is  good  in  December  onwards.    About  a  month  or  six  weeks  are  required 
for  the  growth  of  heads  for  cutting.    It  is  important  to  have  the  **  Kale  *' 
very  stout,  6  to  8  inches  in  length,  pare  white,  or  with  not  more  than 
pinicish  tips  to  the  stalks,  so  that  half  a  doaen  heads  wrapped  in  blue 
paper  show  the  tips  in  contrast,  placing  in  a  punnet,  and  securing  with 
matting.    Half  the  battle,  or  getting  a  good  price  for  a  suitable  article,  is 
in  the  making  up,  but  of  course  only  good  Seakale  is  worth  it.    The 
crowns,  extra  strong,  run  about  12s.  p«r  100,  less,  of  course,  for  a  large 
quantity,  and  the  produce  will  be  sixteen  dozen  punnets  or  baskets, 
bringing  in  car  case  from  6s.  to  9s.  per  doien,  less  expense  of  transit 
and  salesman's  commission.     Some  allowance  must  also  be  made  for 
casualties  in  the  crowns,  for  all  do  not  grow  equally  well.    The  crowns 
are  sometimes  advertised  in  our  columns,  or  an  advertisement  therein 
for  sample  and  price  would,  perhaps,  be  better,  otherwise  write  to  the 
principal  nursery  or  seedsmen  asking  for  quotationt.    Lily  White  is  the 
best  for  blanching*  but  tne  plant  is  rather  tenderer,  and  also  dearer  than 
the  common  variety.    The  beds  in  the  Mushroom  honse  will  answer  for 
planting  the  crowns.     It  suffices  that  the  soil  be  moderately  rich,  of 
medium  texture,  and  moist.    Place  the  stems  about  6  inches  apart  with 
the  soil,  sinking  them  just  level  with  the  base  of  the  crown,  and  making 
moderately  firm  about  the  rootstock.    The  forcing  should  be  gradual,  a 
temperature  of  45°  to  50°  being  high  enough  to  commence  with,  and  the 
forwarding  heat  should  not  iM  over  55°  to  have  stout  heads.    Crowns 
require  to  be  inserted  fortnightly  to  keep  np  a  constant  supply.     The 
structure  must  be  kept  dark  in  order   to  secure  thorough  blanching. 
Seakale  pays  for  forcmg,  especially  when  the  crowns  are  home  grown 
and  are  of  the  first  order  for  strength,  these  alone  giving  superior  pro- 
duce.   Raising  Seakale  crowns  from  root  cuttings  is  clearly  illustrated 
in  Wright's  '* Primer  on  Horticulture"    (Maomiilan),   which  yon  can 
obtsin  through  a  bookseller  for  a  shilling. 
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Fordag  8t»wlierri«*  (.Vatic*).— A  wlMtion  thould  dow  b«  made  ur 
the  plants  for  ttxVj  nio,  taking  Ihoie  Id  the  mott  forward  condition  ai 
regarda  plniDpinK  ll  a  crowns  and  compldiag  their  growth.  La  Groic 
Sacrdp,  Rojal  Sovereign,  ani  Vlcamcease  H^ricart  de  Thury  are,  all 
points  aoDiidered,  the  brit.  The  selected  planti  mi;  remiia  autdoori 
anlil  the  approach  o\  f.-oir,  aDrl  should  than  be  placed  well  op  to  the  glaii 
in  framsf,  only  aCFbrding  protection  from  hcivy  raini  and  froit,  other- 
wite  expoaing  folly  or  rentilating  freely.  The  plant!  muit  not  lack 
water,  yet  needlcM  ipplicationi  cauie  the  loil  to  become  lodden  and  *onr. 
Any  planta  that  appoar  in  the  Uttar  condition  ahonld  haie  ihn  drtinage 
(■xarained.  Where  the  crowni  in  nunieroni  the  amail  ooei  «hould  be 
rtmoTtd,  with  a  wedge-like  pirce  oF  hard  wood,  wilhoal  Injuria^r  the 
leaTCB  or  central  erown.  Thii  will  ooncentrile  all  the  vlgoar  oo  ihe  chief 
crown,  and  though  there  will  he  fever  tmiieB  of  bloom,  there  ii  no  need 
to  fear  a  deflcienoy  of  orop.  The  planli  most  haw  plenlj  of  ipaco  for  the 
fait  exponire  of  the  folhig*,  whioh  i*  eiiential  to  itnrdy  growth  and 
plump  well- derel oped  erowna.     BemoTO  alt  runnen  and  weedi  at  they 

The  Vastarina  Fateh  (G.  A).— Tha  fnitti  yon  lent  wlih  the  ipreimens 
of  growth  and  particulaii  of  the  Sowers  lendered  IdentiliGation  easy,  and 
for  your  benefit  and  that  of  other  reader!  we  giie  an  illuitration 
(fig.  SS)  of  the  not  rery  often  kcd  Neotarina  Feach,  The  fruit  i*  large, 
and  ii  ramarkable  for  beint*  terminated  by  a  nipple,  tike  TSton  de  Venui 
•nd  A.  Beo.  Thoie  i«  a  little  down  on  the  ikin.  The  ikio  ii  yellow, 
and  with  a  bright  mottled  ttA  on  the  (tde  next  the  aoa  ;  the  tntnre  well 


Fig.  56 — The  Nbciabine  Pgacb 


fine  racy  •• 

very  milil  bitter  tnslc  It  npeni  abont  tbe'middle  of  beptember  Flower* 
large;  (;hn  Ii  1  >  In  bi  od.  The  lanety  waa  railed  by  Mr  Biveri 
from  ■«!  <i  d  draod  Noir,  imported  from  Holland     Soma 

grower  ikl;  habit  out  of  doorti 

OhrysanthemniD  BMa  Settn  In  Ui«  Centre  (/',)■— The  bndi  of  the 
varietiOE  G.  J.  WarrtD  and  Mtdima  Carnot  hara  been  oarafuily  examined. 
No  trace*  of  any  animal  petta  were  found,  and  only  one  form  of  fnogu), 
Cylindrotporium  Cfaryiaoihemi,  which  caoMi  browoaei*  or  blacknr**  and 
decay  in  the  Uarc*,  espeelallj  of  young  plant*.  We  hare  not  noticed  it 
before  in  th*  Sower  budi  nnlcii  aiao  on  the  UiTCi,  and  those  of  the 
growth*  lent  wera  paifectly  innooant  of  Ihe  fangna,  and  Ihi*  wai  only 
preaant  in  Mme,  not  aH,  of  the  flower  bnda.  The  appearance  of  the  bndi 
indicatta  their  hnving  the  centres  eaten  out  and  dettroycd  by  gome 
tnlmii  pe«t,  and  acoordi  with  that  of  the  ChryiBnlbeinum  bud  mite, 
FbytDpIni  Chryunthenii.  Thi*  occur*  moit  commonly  in  a  dry  Betaon, 
being  fint  not'oed  !n  189S,andwai  figured  in  the  Jountal  of  Horliculture 
Beptembcr  SEUh,  page  S91.  The  specimen  then  examined  was  from 
Ssotland,  the  Tiriety  Wm.  Holmee,  and  the  time  tieptemlier  Ilth,  the 
apraya  being  drspatehed  on  the  Slh,  the  sender,  "  G.  B,  A,,"  saying,  "  these 
budi  were  taken  early,  and  have  remained  in  nrarly  the  lame  itita  for 
abont  ill  waek*,"  Sach  data  is  valuable,  sa  It  Indicates  Ihe  penod  when 
the  bud*  are  liable  to  attack  by  the  mite  and  tb«  continuance  of  the 
Infestttion.  It  also  affords  guidance  in  determining  the  cansei  of  timilar 
affeotiont,  which  we  suipeot  haa  been  the  mile  in  your  cage.  Though  no 
nitea  were  preaent  In  the  budi,  they  may  have  eaten  what  they  required 
and  departed.  The  fnngni,  though  a  pariDite,  appears  to  haie  been  only 
secondary  in  your  caie.  As  a  preventire  of  both  mitei  and  fnngua 
spraying  with  a  mlatlon  of  sulphide  of  potassium  or  llrer  oF  sulphur, 
^  oz.  to  1  j  gallon  of  water,  just  before  and  again  when  the  bod*  appear, 
repeatint;  at  inlerrals  of  about  ten  dayt  for  a  month,  is  the  best  we  baie 
tried.  Bods  such  aathote  sent  are  beyond  remedy,  we  are  aony  to  say, 
asd  we  ibonid  born  thfm  for  destrjjing  any  gtrma  and  prerenling 
further  infeatallon*. 


Digging  In  the  BMcaioa  af  Bedding  Plant*  (0.  /'.).— Tbe  old 
•■Geraniuma'  and  olher  aummrr  flo>Frs  sbould  not  be  duj;  into  Ihe 
ground  to  enrich  if,  as  tiiowooij.r  ponioni  will  n«  decay  som  enough, 
tieaidps  fostering  laiiont  peat)  that  may  lake  a  fancy  to  lirlng  plants. 
Clear  Ihe  plants  away  to  decay  elsewhere,  and  gi«e  the  bed*  or  borders  a 
dreasing  of  well-decayed  manure,  if  they  need  enriching  ;  autumn  il  Iko 
best  time  to  do  it. 

Cape  GoMeheTTT  (Mm).— The  Cape  Gooseberry  (Physalis peruilani) 
is  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  requirea  a  light  situation  to  froit  satisfartorily. 
1 1  has,  howerer,  fruiteJ  this  season  outdoors  in  the  south  of  England : 
but  the  weather  has  been  unusually  wnrui  and  dry.  Perhaps  you  mean 
the  Winter  Cherry  (P.  Alkehengl),  which  is  hardy,  and  requirea  a  gtneroas 
soil  and  sanny  situation  to  fruit  freely.  It  ia  advisable  to  thin  Ibem 
oi;ca*ioQ*tly  and  transplant  the  dlTlsions,  if  crowded,  erery  autDnin. 
It  ought  to  suooeed  in  an  herbaceous  border  in  ■  tunny  posilion. 

CiBlogyce  erlftata  </.  W.].— The  planU  should  be  kept  in  a  mode- 
rately cool  bouse  during  the  winter  months,  50°  as  a  minimum  being 
suilahle.  Only  auHicient  water  should  be  gixen  to  present  shrirelling 
uMil  the  plants  begin  to  grow.  Yoar  planta  were  prubsbljr  weak  at  first, 
for  when  C.  cristate  makes  strong  growth  it  very  seldom  fails  to  bloom. 
Equal  parts  of  peat  fibre,  chopped  sphagnom  mois,  and  leaf  mould  would 
be  a  good  oompoit.  If  a  surface  dcesiing  would  tufflce,  we  should  adriEie 
you  not  to  pull  them  about  at  the  roots,  as  C.  crlslata  is  rather  impatient 
of  root  distnrbann.  Add  plenty  of  rough  material  as  crocks  or  charcoal 
when  I  op-dressing. 

Cold  Endnnnee  by  Beed  l^Diiputant). — What  you  have  bean  told  is  no 
"  wild  oat  story,"  M  you  otsQine.  Your  luFormant  had  no  danbt  read  in 
the  "  ilmef,"  or  some  other  newspaper,  that  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  British  Asiociation,  held  at  Dore/  during  the  present  month,  Sir 
W.  Thiaelton'Orer  described  certain  experiments  that  he  had  made,  la 
conjunction  with  Profaasor  Dewar,  to  ascertain  the  inflaenee  of  the 
temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen  on  Ihe  germlnatire  power  of  seeds.  The 
result  of  the  exnerimeata  went  to  show  that  life  goes  on  at  a  temperature 
so  low  that  ordinary  chemical  action  is  practically  slopped.  Ordinary 
commeroial  *ample*  of  Ihe  aaeds  of  Barley,  the  Vegetable  Marrow, 
Mustard,  and  the  Pea  were  used.  They  were  aoloally  immeried  in  liquid 
hydrogen  for  more  than  six  .hours.  The  lowest  temperature  to  which' 
they  were  subjected  was  1.^3°  Fshr.  below  the  temperature  of  meltinx 
ice.  The  seeds,  after  being  so  immeried,  showed  no  change  tisiUe  to 
the  naked  aye  whaterer.  They  oame  otlt  of  the  ordeal  as  fresh  and 
bright  a*  they  wera  before,  and  all  germinated  after  they  were  planted. 
Wonderful  u  this  may  appear,  you  may  acorpt  tbe  fsot*  a  determined 
by  such  high  aulbority  aa  indisputable. 

Bnneh  SooselMrTiea  {J,  C), — Beferrlng  to  the  illaslrations  by  Mr. 
Abbey  and  his  remarks  on  the  fruits  sent  to  tSm  {Journal  sf  HorUadturt, 
September  Utb,  page  ?Ai),  Ton  think  the  variety  "has  little,  if  anything, 
to  do  with  Rihes  oxycantboidoa  "  (the  frolt*  of  which  you  say  are  "  blaok  "} 
"  but  more  closely  resemble  those  of  R.  diraricatam  ; "  but  aocording  to 
Mr.  Card,  page  463  of  "  Buih  Fruits  "  (Mjumillan),  they  do  not.  The 
fruit  of  R.  Qxycanlhoides  Is  described  aa  follows: — "Berry  round, 
perfeolly  smooth,  but  with  a  delicate  bloom,  small  or  medinm-siied, 
yellowish  green  or  reddish  when  ripe."  Mr.  Abber  dsscribed  the 
specimens  figured  as  a  "  pate  pink  to  rosy  flaoh  colour."  We  examined 
the  fruits,  and  regard  bis  description  as  correet,  and  there  was  oertainly 
no  suspicion  of  blackness  about  tbem.  Hr.  Ctti  describes  the  fruits 
of  R.  diraricatum  as  "dark  purple  or  black,'  and  if  be  is  right  (as  a 
prafefior  of  hortlcnitnro  in  an  American  L'nirersity  ought  to  be  in 
treating  on  Amtrtein  fruils)  then  Ihe  sprcimens  figured  oannot  be 
R.  diTaricaium.  The  author  named  describes  eighty  species  of  Ribes, 
but  makes  do  mention  of  R.  robustnm  (your  alternallre  guess,  and  which 
yon  allude  to  as  ''an  unknown  hybrid  with  a  tot  of  R,  dlrsricstum  ia 
it"),  nor  dpes  Mr.  Bailev  In  hii''E>olution  of  our  Native  (American) 
Fruits."  We  bare  aSoided  Mr.  Abbey  an  opportunity  of  perusing  vour 
letter  (which  you  do  not  wish  to  see  in  print]  and  her?  appejid  his 
reply  :  — ■'  The  bunch  Gooseberry  figured  in  Ihe  Joiurwl  of  HortiQuIlart  ia 
not  that  of  Ribes  diraricatum,  for  the  fruits  of  this  are  black,  smooth, 
and  round,  with  an  agreeable  flavour.  The  berries  come  nearest  to  those 
of  R-  oxycanihoidi<s,  which  are  seldom  produoed  more  than  three  in  n. 
bunch  ;  and  as  for  the  Dog  Bramble  (R.  CynobastI)  the  Fruits  are  prickled 
like  a  burr,  or  rarely  smooth.  K.  robuslum  I  do  not  know,  but  if  it  ia 
at  all  like  R.  dirarioitum  in  berry  is  oertainly  not  the  variety  or  species 
figured.  As  for  the  Buffalo  Curract  (R.  aureum)  I  (ail  to  see  the 
slightest  resemblance,  bat  a  very  droided  one  to  our  native  Catberry  or 
wild  Gooseberry  (R.  Grossulaiia)  in  the  long  or  oral  fruits,  snd  In  the 
round  to  a  mixture  of  il  and  Ihe  Garnet  Berry  or  wild  Currant  of  our 
woods  (It.  lubrum),  in  fact  a  ntiural  hybrid.  I  regret  not  having 
retained  any  of  the  berries,  hut  they  are  iailhfnlly  represented  in  the 
illustration  and  accurately  deieribed."  We  may  add  that  our  reference 
to  B.  Cynobaati  wa*  simply  as  affording  au  exsmnle  of  bunch  Gooac- 
betries,  and  for  Indicating  where  informaiion  could  be  found  on  apecies 
of  American  bush  fruils.  We  pointed  out  diSerencrs  between  It  and 
B.  oxycantho'des.  and  may  note  a  difference  between  Mr.  Abbey  and  the 
American  authors  named.  The  former  says  "  the  fruits  of  R.  Cynobaati 
are  prickled  like  a  buir.  rarely. smooth  ;  the  two  authors  say  ihey  are 
"  often  "  smooih.  In  Mr.  Bailey's  phologrsphic  illustration,  natural  slis 
("  Erolulion  of  Fruits,"  psge  3!tS),  four  oF  the  aeren  fruitg  ire  more  or 
less  apiny.  two  smooth  and  one  nearly  so,  none  prickled  "  like  a  burr." 
Mr.  Abliey  may  bo  right  in  his  surmirn  as  to  Ihe  variely  figured  being 
a   natoral  hybrid  tetween   tbe   nlld  Gooseberry   and   Currsnt  of  onr 
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the  lido  u'r  (be  frsgili 
Bi    \hij  were    ncilboi 


>*■•■  of  Tniu.  —  ^DfiiM.  —  We  hi 
tJincal  fruiu  (wbeu  [he  Dsme*  are  ditooverable)  far  the  eoarentenoe  o1 
repiUr  lubscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  tuch  fruit,  and  nut  col- 
lector* of  apPciiDens  from  non-eubscriber*.  Thi«  lailer  procedure  it 
whoU)'  irregular,  and  we  tniit  that  nnne  of  our  readers  will  allow 
tfaenuelves  to  be  made  the  mediumi  in  inrrtn^ng  our  rules.  Sppcial 
atlmtion  ia  directed  to  the  futlowing  docifian,  ihe  object  of  which  ia 
to  diacouraee  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promute  the  culture  of  aupcrior 
*>rielies.  In  comequoKt  of  t/te  tar^  mmtber  0/  aa-thleu  tppln  and  Ptart 
txti  to  IMt  affiei  lo  i*  nairud,  U  hat  b4en  dtcidtd  to  noma  only  iptdmeni  and 
tarietin  of  approved  mtrit,  onJ  to  reject  tht  tn/erior,  wAicA  ari  not  leortA 
ttndmg  or  grtiicag.  Tbe  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruits  or 
flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specjmena, 
whelher  letters  referring  to  tbe  fruit  are  lent  by  post  or  noL  The 
■■BBw  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  fbr 
that.  Onlf  sis  Bpocimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that 
oamber  cannot  be  preserved.  7^  ihould  be  khI  on  thefnt  indieation  0} 
ekangt  Imrardt  ripening,  Desttri  Feari  cannet  be  miKfd  in  a  hard  gretn  ilale. 
The  practice  of  pinning  numbci's  to  the ejeioFlhelruiti  tends  (0  deitro]'  one 
af  the  niDittbaracMritti^feBiuTeiaEd  Increiaai  Ihe  difficulty  of  Idenliliait- 
tion.  (J,  0.).~lr  the  slalk  of  the  fruit  is  short  and  stout,  your  dcicrip- 
fion  aniwers  (airly  well  to  BrHiDli.-y'a  Seedling  ;  but  the  ires  may  not  be 
o(  thatrariely.  We  cnnnot  tell  without  a?fiDg;  a  typical  fruit.  (R.M.D.). 
— Tlio  monKnt  tbe  piper  coTering  was  reraored  ihi  ' ' 
l>oi  fell  away  and  the  Apple*  loll 

wrapped  in  paper  wilh  the  numberii,  nor  tnese  aiiscnca  to  inem,  we 
can  only  aay  Itaat  the  l*r|;a  JVpple  ia  New  Hiwlfaorndm  ;  the  reddish 
conical  fruii  E-nperor  Alexander)  Ibo  green  sngntar  fruit  Yoilishire 
Greening.  The  yeliowiih  one  it  imperfect  at  the  baae,  perhaps  Domino  ; 
the  small  onetmrrcognitabie  ;  and  the  Pear  crushed  beyoad  identification, 
iC.  r.).— Brurrr^  Hard)-.  (V.  //.).—  !.  Worcetter  Peartnain  ;  2,  unknown, 
probably  a  local  H-edling  ;  3,  Uuchesajof  Oldeaburg  ;  1,  n'inter  Codlin  ; 
$,  EcklinTiilc  t=ccilljng  (imall)  ;  <;,  Herefurlibim  Pearmain.  (/.  Jf.)  — 
'  I,  Le«!i'  locompirablo  j  2,  Williami'  Ban  Cbrfiiien  ;  3,  Wiadaor  (small). 
ViMM  ef  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  ipgdet  of  cnltirated 
planta,  not  wild  dawen,  or  farieties  that  hare  originated  from  seeds  and 
t«rBied  fliiriits'  flowers.  Flowering  apecimeDs  are  neoeuuiry  of  So  vering 
plant*,  Kail  Fern  fronds  should  bear  sporei.  Spocinicni  shonld  arrire  In 
(t  frvab  slate  in  *eciirely  tied  Srm  boxes.  ThLii  papur  boxes  amre  in  a 
Haltened  ilate.  Slightly  damp  moss,  tofl  green  gnus,  or  leaiei  form  the 
best  packing,  dry  wool  or  paper  the  worst.  Thoie  arrire  in  tbe  best 
condition  tStil  sre  aa  closely  or  firmly  packed  in  soft  green  treth  graae,  aa 
to  remBJn  unmored  by  shaking.  No  specinicna  ahould  be  aent  to  reat  in 
tht  post  office  over  Sunday,  on  which  day  there  it  no  deliTery  of  postal 
matter  in  London.  Specimeua  in  partially  filled  boxea  arc  iiiianably 
injured  or  apoiled  by  being  dasbed  to  and  fro  in  transit.  Not  more  than 
ail  specimena  o«n  be  named  at  onoa,  and  tbe  numbers  should  be  visible 
withoal  antying  the  lignturei,  it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them 
when  the  p'lpor  is  damp.  (OreAU  Cmu-er).— I,'  ihrirelled,  appsrenlly 
Catllcya  Gaikclliani  ;  2,  Lslia  pomDa  Dayana ;  3,  Cattleya  ({UHata 
marulati,  an  uncommon  and  prelty  forin.  (ff  HX — 1  and  2,  probably 
Kicallomnf,  but  ahould  be  tent  when  in  Boner  ;  3,  Begonia  cortllina. 
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COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— September  27th. 

AVERAGB  WHOLESALE  PRICES— FBO IT. 


Applet,  Eoglith,per  ti 
Cobnut,  per  100  lb... 


0  0  0  0 
4  0  6  0 
10      8  0 


"'ja,  gre™,  per  doi. 

Grape*,  blaok    v  a  n  v 

Lemons,  caae II  0  EO  0 

Melons       each    OS  16 

„      Bock     ,.      1  9  2  U 

ATEBAOE  WHOLESALE  PRICES. -TEOETABLES. 


Neetarioea,  perdoz. 
P«*olies,  per  doz.  ... 
Peats,  Csliromian.  oa 


IS,  St.  Uiohael'',  each     I  0 

Pluma,  English,  per  •ieve    3  0 

,,      CaUfomian.  case...     4  0 

WalnuU,  freth,  bushel  ...  20  0 

Tiiaa  rery  quiet. 


A'licbokes,  green,  doz.  ... 

Aubergine,  pei  dcz 

Beans,  i  aiere 

„      Scarltt,   tieve     .., 

Beet.  Bed,  doz „. 

dbbBgei,  per  tally 

Oarrals,  per  del 

Cauliflowers,  del 

tjelery,  n  w,  per  bundle  ... 

Cueuubrra.  doi 

Endive,  dox 

Leeks,  bunch   

Herbs,  bunch    


_.  _.  *.d.| 

1  0  to  2  0  I  Lettnoe,  dot ...  I 

16  2  0    Mu-broDma.1b I 

2  B  S  G  '  Uualard  and  Creat,  punnet  I 
2  S  4  0    Oniona,  bag,  about  1  cut.  ■ 

0  6  0  0    Panley,  dos.  bunch ! 

r  0  HO    Peat,  per  buthel       I 

2  0  8  0    Potatoea,  cwt I 

2  0  BO   Sballota,  lb I 

1  U  0  0  :  Spinach,  per  bnthel : 

2  0  4  0    TomatoH,  per  doz.  Ib^.  ...  •. 

1  G  2  0    Tumipa,  buncb -..  I 

0  8  0  0  >  Vegetable    Uarrowi,  ioz.  '. 


ATEKAQE  WHOLKSALB   FBICEB.-OUr  FLOWBBB. 


Aroma       

B0lo4  0 

LUyaftbeTalley,  11  sprays 

12  OtolS  0 

Ai>pararaa,  Fern,  bunch... 
Carnation.,  UWoomt    ... 

2  0      2  6    Uaidenhtir     Fern,     doz. 

2  II      3  6       bncha 

40 

CBitlejnt,  perdoi 

80 

'  Mignonelle,  doz.  buDChea 

40 

doz.  blooms 

6  0      no    MontbretiK,  per  bunch   ... 

1  0 

„      tellow  doz.  blooniB 
„      bunches  var.       ... 

0  0      10    Pelargoniuma,          dozen 

50 

Eucfaaris,  doz 

4  0      GO        bunohet         

60 

Qanleniaa,  dot 

2G      Sfl    Rosea  (indoor),  doz 

20 

Geranium,     acirlet,    doz 

1      „   Bed,  doz 

bnchs.    : 

6  0      0  0'     „   Tea.  while,  dot,     ... 

1  6 

Lilium  Harrili,  12  bloomi 

4  6      5  G       „    Yellow,  dot.  (Perlea) 

8  6 

„  laiicifoiium  elbutu  .. 

2  0      8  0       „   Safrano,doz 

2  0      SO    Smilax.  bunch 

20 

,.        rubrum.. 

a  0 

10      60l 
PLANTS  IH  P0T8. 

Arbor  Vila,  T.r.,  doi.    ... 

s.d.     a.d. 

sotose  0 

Foliage  plants.  Tar.,  «aoh 

a.d.     a.  a. 
1  OtsSO 

Aapidtttra,  doi 

18  0    86  0 

FuchaUa,  dos. 

40 

60 

Aspidiitra,  >pecinien 

15  0    20  0 

Heliotropep,  doi.     _.    .. 
Lilium  Hartiei,  doz.       ... 

60 

90 

Chtjsantbemumt.perdoi 

GO      8  0 

18  0 

»0 

18  0  :o  0 

Lilium  IsDcifolium  aibuai 

800 

40  0 

12  0    BOO 

„        rubrum 

80  0 

40  0 

Drauena  Tiridis,  dos.      .. 

9  0    IB  0 

Marguerite  DaUy,  doz.  ... 

3  0 

40 

BricsT>riou*,doi 

80  0    GOO 

8  0 

too 

Eaonjmua,T«r.,  dof.     .. 

6  0     IB  0 

HyrUe«,doz 

60 

BO 

4  0     18  0 

Palms,  in  far.,  each       ... 

1  0 

16  0 

Fena,  Tar.,  dni 

„     amall.  100     

4  0     18  0 

21  0 

88  0 

4  0       SO 

Pelargoniuma,  aosilet,  doi 

6  0 

B  0 

Plena  elastics,  each 

1  G       7  8 

Bedding 

out  planta  in  Tsricly  from  Ss.  doz. 

H0«'   TO  SUMMER  DRAUGHT  HORSES. 

That  a  good  worker  should  ba  well  fed  U  an  siioui  known  to  all. 
We  do  not  ex[)cc;  greut  B|)ced  from  a  carl  borae,  but  wo  do  expact 
great  cndnr.incG  and  atrength.  Tliere  are  limes  in  the  ye^r  wbeo  tbe 
horscB  havB  compsratiTs  leisure.  Tbese  times  should  be  times  of 
recupcmtian,  for  tbe  batd  days  bavo  been,  nnd  wiH  shortly  come 
i^ain.  Sometimes,  too,  the  seosoD  nf  hard  work  is  much  prolonged 
by  untownri)  weather.  Who  does  not  know  tfaa  feari'ul  strain  put 
OD  horse;,  when  for  day  nfter  day  Iho  heavy  maQure  is  carted  aloDS 
heavy  roads?  when,  in  epita  of  winter  weather,  Ihe  poor  beasts  are 
covered  with  sweat,  the  damp  muggiaets  being  as  great  a  trial  os  the 
actual  work  ? 

How  one  welcomes  a  sharp  frosl — a  hard  solid  road  is  such  n  booo. 
Theti,  again,  a  wet  summer  day  is  also  olilised  for  etnptying  the  fold 
yard,  and  summer  rains  have  a  way  o(  luming  Geld  road  cragi  into 
aloiigbs  of  despond.  Turnip  time  demaniU  muob  horse  labour.  Hay 
lime,  again,  is  do  sinecure;  and  should  the  farmer  have  laken  a 
contract  for  leading  road  material,  his  horses  will  not  have  an  idle 
summer,  for  it  must  all  be  oeiled  and  ehoC  before  harvest. 

Ilatvest  hours  begin  early,  and  lust  late.  Many  of  the  new 
machines  (renpera)  are  made  easy  of  draught,  but  even  the  best  of 
ihem  Bads  a  laid  crop  bad  to  deal  with,  and  tlte  horsei  liave  to  stand 
as  much  wear  and  tear  aa  the  macbioe.  It  ia  the  poorest  ecoaomy  on 
a  farm  to  be  uuiler-horseil.  Qood  seasons  have  a  way  of  slipping  past 
BO  quickly,  nnd  fur  waQt  of  a  borso  or  two  necessary  woik  gtt)  left 
undone,  never  to  be  cnught  up  again. 

Possibly  after  all,  if  a  horse  could  »peak  he  would  not  say  harvest 
wns  his  hardest  work.  He  would  refer  mournfully  to  tho<e  dajs 
when  he  slowly  aod  laboHonsty  drew  tbe  heavy  Potato  digger  donn 
the  tops  of  the  ridges,  or  patiently  went  lo  and  fro  the  heap  with  n  cart 
piled  up  with  the  brown  tubers.  Mangold  linie  is  no  ]oke.  Mingolds 
)ike  low  lying  land,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  allowed  to  etiy  till  Iho 
season  ia  far  advanced,  and  autumn  rains  have  softened  the  ground. 

There  are  365  days  in  Ihe  year,  nod  the  \iuiTie  must  be  well  fed  on 
all.    He  is  a  large  animal,  and  rcq"ires  a  good  bulk  of  food,  and  the 
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fanrer  welcomes  the  day  when  the  pastures  are  well  enough 
grown  to  find  the  necessary  sustenance.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing 
when  there  is  plenty  of  grass  near  home,  labour,  is  saved,  and 
time  gained;  but  a  horse  requires  more  than  an  ample  pasture. 
He  must  have  a  good  water  supply,  and  he  must,  by  a  good 
fence,  be  kept  from  straying  into  his  master^s  cornfields,  or  those  of 
his  master's  neighbours.  A  few  draught  horpes  will  soon  make  as 
much  havoc  as  a  herd  of  elephants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  iaiury  to 
themselves  by  a  gorge  of  ripeniug  grain.  A  strand  of  barbed  wire  has 
a  miraculoiis  effect  in  keeping  horses  at  home,  but  against  the  hunting 
season  it  should  be  removed. 

The  pasture  should  not  be  grazed  too  early  in  the  season — 1.0.,  let 
the  grass  get  a  really  good  start  before  horses  are  turned  in,  otherwise, 
before  the  season  is  half  over,  there  will  be  little  or  ho  food,  and  instead 
of  a  good  feed  and  then  a  rest,  the  horses  will,  in  their  search  for  food, 
spend  all  their  time  roaming  about.  A  poor  pasture  tends  to  broken 
fences.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  hungry  and  see  across 
the  way  ample  supplies,  the  only  barrier  being  a  fence  that  will  yield 
to  pressure. 

There  are  holdings  where  grass  land  about  the  homestead  are  scarce. 
What  little  there  is  must  be  reserved  for  the  cows,  and  therefore  if 
the  horses  are  to  have  green  food  of  any  sort,  it  must  be  specially 
grown  and  cut,  and  brought  to  them.  This,  of  course,  entails  more 
labour,  but  that  cannot  be  avoided.  There  are  many  crops  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  Kye  comes  in  early  (possibly  before  the  end  of  April). 
It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  cut  up  the  Rye,  mixing  it  with  Wheat  chaff. 
Too  much  "  green  meat "  as  a  start  is  often  injurious.  Horses  don't 
know  when  they  have  quite  had  enough,  so  the  rations  must  be  regu- 
lated till  the  stomach  gets  accustomed  to  the  change  of  diet.  It  is 
well  to  cut  all  gr^en  food  some  little  time  before  it  is  needed,  so  that 
the  excessive  moisture  may,  in  a  measure,  disappear.  After  Rye  will 
come  in  a  mixture  possibly  of  Rje  and  Tares,  or  Tares  and  winter 
Oats,  Rye  Grass,  Tares  grown  separately.  Lucerne,  ISainfoin,  and  second 
crop  Glover.  It  always  seems  a  pity  to  us  that  Lucerne  is  not  more 
grown ;  it  is  a  most  valuable  forage  crop,  and  if  we  are  to  have,  as 
at  present  seems  possible,  a  succession  of  dry  seasons,  it  should  never 
be  omitted  from  the  farm  bill  of  fare. 

There  will  sometimes  be  carr  grass  land  or  water  meadows  at  a 
distance  from  home,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  take  the  cart  horses 
down  as  early  as  possible  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  let  them  have  a 
Sunday's  liberty.  It  makes  a  pleasant  change  from  the  stable,  and 
also  lessens  the  horseman's  Sunday  work.  The  cool  soft  grass  is  good 
for  the  feet,  indeed  we  would  remark  by  the  way  that  if  it  is  at  all 
feasible,  young  horses  should  be  brought  up  on  soft  meadow  land,  the 
hoof  has  a  chance  of  proper  growth,  and  is  less  liable  to  be  brittle  or 
deformed.  Of  course  a  generous  diet  acts  on  bones  and  musclesi  so 
that  the  benefit  is  doubled.    Without  good  feet  a  horse  is  nowhere. 

There  is  always  a  chance  of  more  or  less  colic  in  autumn.  There 
is  often  a  flush  of  green  food.  There  is  loose  grain  about,  and  a 
handful  of  fresh  ears  are  tempting.  The  weather  is  variable;  nights 
and  mornings  really  sharp  and  cold,  with  hot  midday  sun;  and 
October  finds  horses  in  lowish  condition.  Their  coats  are  beginning 
to  change,  and  it  is  well  they  should  be  watched.  Some  horses  are 
particularly  liable  to  attacks  of  colio  spring  and  autumn,  and  colic 
drinks  should  always  be  handy.  It  is  poor  economy  keeping  horses 
out  at  grass  late  in  the  autumn ;  it  is  bad  for  the  grass  and  bad  for 
the  animals.  There  is  not  much  nutrition  to  be^obtained,  and  less 
ood  in  a  comfortable  stable  will  keep  them  in  better  condition.  It  is 
easier  to  lose  condition  than  to  regain  it. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  weather  now  appears  to  be  thoroughly  broken,  and  we  are  having 
rain  every  day.  The  soil  is  thoroughly  moistened  through,  and  ploughs 
are  working  merrily  and  well.  There  will  be  to  trouble  about  getting 
the  Wheat  in,  but  the  season  will  bo  late,  as  the  land  should  bo  ploughed 
a  month  before  sowing.  Fire  inches  is  quite  deep  enough  to  plough  for 
Wheat,  and  shallow  enovgh  too  ;  in  fact  it  is  just  the  right  depth  at 
which  the  herbsge  may  be  well  buried  and  a  firm  seed  bed  secured. 

If  it  is  intended  to  uie  the  drill  no  time  should  be  lost  in  usine  the 
roU  after  the  plough.    The  roller  should  pass  over  the  ground  at  least 


twicr,  and  no  opportunity  must  be  negleeted  of  getting  this  operation 
completed.  Upon  the  solidity  of  the  seed  bed  often  depends  the  success  of 
the  crop. 

There  it  more  threshing  doing,  but  less  than  usual  for  September,  io 
fact  markets  still  look  comparatively  deserted.  Notwithstanding  the 
limited  home  supplies,  we  note  that  Wheat  is  lower  on  the  week.  Barley 
is  quoted  a  shillmg  higher  in  the  averages,  but  this  is  misleading,  as  it  is 
only  caused  by  the  increasing  sales  of  malting  in  proportion  to  those  of 
grinding  qnditles.  As  a  fact  the  price  of  midtiag  Barley  is  hardly  fixed 
yet,  the  largest  brewers  not  having  come  on  the  market,  and  purchasea 
having  been  made  principally  by  merchants  speculating.  We  are  informed 
in  a  good  quarter  that  prices  will  hardly  reach  SO  per  cent  except  fov 
the  choicest  lots. 

Futures  have  improved  and  show  a  fair  bite  for  the  stoek,  but  grasa 
in  autumn  is  not  very  nutritious,  and  far-seeing  owners  will  not  be 
niggardly  in  the  use  of  'cake.  They  will  also  take  measures  to  insure  a 
winter  supply  at  present  prices,  for  the  consumption  of  oil  cake  and  other 
artificial  loods  is  certain  to  be  large,  and  prices  must  rise. 

Surely  hay  must  be  worth  boylng  at  present  price  in  view  of  a  oeHaiii 
dearth  of  rooks.  There  is  also  plenty  of  room  for  a  substantial  rise  in 
the  value  of  straw. 

Potatoes  must  be  lifted  as  soon  as  ready,  for  we  continue  to  hear 
persistent  rumours  of  disease  on  the  deeper  soila  'xhis,  in  conjunction 
with  the  partial  failure  in  other  parts  owing  to  drought,  will  probably 
brin^  about  a  rise  in  price  before  Christmas. 

Lambs  are  still  a  source  of  anzietj,  being  poor  in  condition,  and  losses 
occur  daily.  They  are  cheaper  thsn  ever.  Good  limb  is  now  the  sama 
price  as  mutton. 

Demand  fob  Small  Holdikos.— The  demand  for  small  holdings 
in  the  sonthei n  pai^  of  Lincolnshire  is  said  to  continue,  notwithstanding 
the  low  prices  which  obtain  for  *  sgricultursl  produce.  Those  having 
small  farms  to  let  experience  no  difiiculty  whatever  in  securing  a  tenant ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  frequently  inundated  with  applieations.  As  an 
instance  of  this  it  mity  be  atated  that  one  estate  agent,  who  advertised  a 
farm  of  20  acres,  has  this  week  receiTed  no  less  than  sixty  applioatlons 
for  the  place,  which  it  is  anticipated  will  let  readily  at  42s.  an  acre.^ 
Some  of  the  applicants  have  even  offered  to  pay  hsif  a  year's  rent  in 
advance, 

H0P-PIGKII7O  OvsB.— The  Hop-picking  in  the  Famham  district  is 
now  practically  over.  Poles  will  m  adll  standing  in  some  plantations^ 
but  tnese  Hops  will  have  lost  mneh  of  their  virtue.  Speakin||p  generaUy, 
much  aatisfaetion  is  expressed  at  the  crop.  At  present  pnoes  aie  not 
high,  but  Famham  growers  are  holding  on  for  a  rise.  This  year  there 
has  been  very  little  trouble,  eomparativeiy  speaking,  with  the  pickers. 
In  most  cases  they  received  2d.  per  bushel,  and  with  one  ezoepiion  this 
price  has  given  satisfaetion.  The  accommodation  provided  by  the  grower* 
tor  the  "  foreign  '*  pickers  has  been  somewhat  better.  By  the  end  of  the 
week,  says  a  contemporary,  the  hoppers  in  Kent  will  have  finished  their 
work.    Many  of  the  pickers  have  already  returned  to  London. 

Goat- KEEPING. — Ooat- keeping  to  profit  has  been  written  about  a 
good  deal,  but  few  people  have  taken  to  the  peculiar  animals.  It  is  quite 
true  there  is  plenty  of  waste  land  in  the  country  where  quantities  might 
be  kepL  The  she-goat  probably  gives  more  milk  and  rieher  according 
to  its  sise  than  any  other  animal.  There  are  no  doubt  (saya  the  ^  RuraA 
World  ")  numerous  householders  in  the  country  who  buy  their  milli  now 
that  might  keep  goats  and  get  their  milk  all  the  purer  and  all  the  more 
nutritious  from  the  animals.  The  milking  certainly  might  prove  a  poser 
to  some,  but  surely  the  difficulty  might  m  got  over.  Maidservants  are 
the  best  milkers  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  and 
Cheshire,  and  some  other  dairy  counties  in  England  and  Wales. 

Pigeons. — ^There  is  no  reason  why  pigeons  should  not  be  kept  more 
extetsively  now  so  much  land  is  laid  down  to  turf  and  all  kinds  of  corn 
are  so  cheap.  On  grass  fields  they  feed  a  good  deal,  and  that  without 
doing  an  atom  of  damage.  And  even  on  arable  land  they  are  far  from 
gnilty  of  always  doing  harm.  They  devour  a  good  deu  of  that  very 
t>ad  weed  charlock,  both  in  fiower  and  in  seed,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
about  one  or  two  other  troublesome  weeds.  I'he  }oung  birds  meet  with 
ready  sale  at  about  Is.  4d.  or  Is.  8d.  a  pair,  and  as  breeding  goes  on  nearly 
all  the  year  round,  a  good  sum  may  be  made  from  a  flock  in  the  course  of 
a  year.  A  good  dealof  corn  that  the  old  birds  pick  up  would  be  wasted 
if  not  thus  devoured,  and  even  what  is  served  to  them,  as  before  said,  is  not 
worth  much  nowadays. 

Chickens. — Where  largo  numbers  of  ehickens  are  kept  in  one  run  (a 
system  of  which  we  strongly  disapprove)  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
,to  scatter  the  food  well  alM>ut,  or  preferably  io  feed  with  a  good  number 
of  troughs  placed  up  and  down  the  run.  If  only  one  or  even  two  troughs 
are  used,  the  big  ones  will  go  hungry  away.  We  would  urge  on  our 
readers  (says  a  contemporary)  the  necessity  of  picking  out  the  ehickens 
this  week  and  giving  all  a  fair  chance.  Then  not  only  do  we  (}nd  chickens 
of  different  sizes  placed  together,  but  we  actually  find  cockerels  and 
pullets  running  in  the  same  runs.  This  plan  is  heedlessly  adopted  by 
thousands  of  poultry  keepers.  Theoretically,  perhaps,  they  disapprove 
of  what  they  are  doing,  but  practically  they  cannot  be  bothered  to  have 
separate  runs  made  for  the  different  sexes.  Nothing  looks  so  bad  as  to 
see  these  mixed  lots.  A  pen  of  growiug  ccckcrels  and  a  pen  of  growing 
pullets  are  equally  satisfactory  in  appearance,  but  when  they  are  afl 
muddled  up  together,  it  is  most  difficult  to  decide  on  the  points.  This  is 
not  often  considered,  but  for  mere  appearance  alone  the  birds  should  he 
divided. 
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BARR'S  SELECTED  BULBS 

For  EABLT  POECINO. 

arAOnrrsB,  nwurf.  ^pum  momu,  par  100, 

U/S  ud  14/fi :  par  doien,  1/g  nnd  £/-. 

BatIt  Baownakfl,  per  UM,  7/6 ;  pei  iloiea.  1/3, 
VOXiTAVTSVa  VAKOIUVB,  nonble  a«mu 

per  100,  «/S :  per  doieD,  1/S. 


•O&BBW  SVmt.— Lirg«  Tull  jltlow  pcriulb  and 
tntmpM,  per  100»  El/-  ^  per  doxen^  3/-. 

aomsnSKIII.  — Whii«   p«rijath,    Urge  jcllow 

tmmpet,  per  100,  1719 ;  per  doten.  2le. 

BABB'S  Bru  CATALOODE  cuntaina  n  Liit  of  all 
tbe  bttt  Bolbg  for  Pureing  and  Outdoor  Plunting.    f™" 

BASB-S  DAFFODIIi  CATALOOTTE,  iUonraied  with 
oriAinml  photccraphi  taken  &t  tho  Long  Ditton  NaraerieB, 
Md   cDotsiDliis   >   I>eKriptlTe   Liat  o[   bU  tbe   flnegt 


Dnffodll*  In  CDltiTotlon.  mid 
1889.     Fm  "      ' 


relties  1 


BARR  A  SONS, 

18 1 13,  Eli;  St.,  Connt  eirdin,  Londoi,  W.C. 


LAXTONS' 

—    FOB   — 

FRDIT  TREES 

Trained  in  all  forms. 

Urfcs  Stocks  Trae  to  Riune  of  Best  Qnalily, 


FULL  DESCBIPTirE  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION, 
INCLUDING  MANY  HOVUTIES. 

LAXTON  BROTHERS, 


PXTRE  WOOD  CHAECOAL,  SpecUUy  Prtpwrd 
for  HortlcnltanU  use.  Extncl  trom  tGe  Jnnml  o/ 
BertfeMlhM^j  "Charcoal  iainraJnbbte  aa a maonriiil  aftnt ; 
•Ufa  little  place  ia  a  puitiT  fstl  o[  the  good  tblngi  of  thlr 
Ufa.  Tb«i*  U  DO  cnUiTatad  plant  which  li  not  banafltvd  bi 
hBTfiH  Chanoal  mdled  to  th*  aoU  in  vhldi  It  ia  rooted. ' 
Andy  tor  PuuhM  aod  PiIom  to  the  HaaDlMtBrmt- 
aasf.  BBOOKE  *  HIBBT,  Ltd.,  Leeda. 

fTlNB  CULTCKE  UNDER  GLA8S.- 
V  By  J.  B.  PEABftoH,  The  NnrHries,  Cbllvall,  near 
Rottlngham.    Price  1/- :  poet  free,  I/l.     Filch  Edition. 

/~i  REENHOUSES  from   «3  5/-;    7INEKIES, 

IJT     OOinB>TlTOB.IU,    PB1HI9,    SDHMBB    HOUSU,    ±C. 

BhuOntvi  litt  Free.     Makers  to  B.M.  TUB  QdkeN  and 

B.B.H.  THE  PBINCB  of  WiLB9. 

POTTER,  HAWTHORN  ft  CO.,  London  Wotki, 
BKADOtO.    (Name  Fa|iar.) 

No.  long.— Tnu  XZXIX.,  I'hibd  Seeibs. 
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COLLECTIONS 

BULBS 


r  ThF  nSEST 


HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS,  CROCUS, 

LILIES, 

SNOWDROPS, 


PrioM-5/-.  7/6,  10/6,  15/-,  31,'-,  42/-,  68/- 
asd  lOfi/-  each ;  Carriage  Free. 


Hr.  J.  OUTLAW,  Qardi 
E«rl  or  Baohsn,  QogimgOB 
19  1— "The  Balbom  Flower  Koo 
with  laat  year  proved  Tery  aatlkfi 


to  tha  Bt.  Bon. 
S  Hllla,  Jolr  B. 

ippJied 


WEBB'S  BULB  MTAIOGUE, 


Wordsley,  Stonrbrldge. 


Joupal  4  gortii;uIttti[e, 


TBUBSDAy,  < 


THB  JOVHHAI.  OF  HOBTIODLTDBB  Mn  tt  *H»lm»t 
fnm  (At  OfUi,  19,  Mitrt  Ctmrt  Ckamlm*,  fUU  at., 
Lamdam,  pad  fm  f*r  a  Quatttr,  tit.  adttorto) 
■nmmnBinatlona  mul  b*  ajarMwa  to   •,  IMH 


CA.xt.TaA.Ti<yTa&. 


1  Beat  TarlatlBB 


Exhibition  varietiee. 


Read]'.      Own  wving  froia  the   bert 


H.  W.WEOUaiM,  F,i.H.)„  DAWLISH,  DEVON 


P.A.7BZ<aT 

GAItDEN    SPECIALITIES. 

wnri  r.TiiT 

VAPOUBiaiNO 
FTDMIGATOR, 

Beet  and  Cbaapmt,  lor  being 

quires  Fillttlenplriti  Id  aatHni  to 

thouwDdii  of  limes  wltboul 
wick  or  lurtber  trouble  than 
ailing  it,  Frlce  M.  oomplate 


"WEST'S  EXTRACT  OF 
nCOTlKE."  — Not  l>alng  a 
hemlctd  compound,  hut  gaar- 
nteed  pure  nlcoEIne.  It  Is 
nponslbfe  for  anylhlng  to  be 
eiier.  7d,  per  1000  cubic  ft. 
When  one  la  placed  over  the 
— onoi,  Ac,  from  damaging 
inage.  keeping  the  compoit 
ai^  will  last  a  lUetfine. 

Labels  ol 


Be.     S.iBiples 
cnlani  of  " 


a  perfect,  draii 
'■-  all  P--    ■ 


leecripllon;  ffoft  Metal  Tiev  FaBteuora:  S.M.  Plant  Cllpa  ; 

>lnnt  Grip  Stakes ;  Flower  Orip  Holders ;  (Vawrproof  Ink 

ur  labels;    Gardener  a  FounlaJn  Pens;   alniinir  Staples- 

_■  I :int  Swivels,  *c.    See  New  Illustrated Cataloguepoal  tree. 

Samples  free,  postage  for  samples  iind  goods  eitra. 

Iralii,"  Orobtd  Caltnra,''  ind  Ediltaa,  poila/je  2d. 

Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Orchids,  giving  all  pat- 

tkolars  of  their  requiremenu ;  also  Catalogue,  At. 

THE  L££DS  OBCHIS  COHPIHT,  BOUIDHAT,  ££EI)S. 


HOME-GROWN  FRUIT. 

ClOME  jean  ago,  at  or  about  Ihe  tim«  wh8D  tlia- 
0  firat  Kreat  National  Apple  CoDgr«M  naa  held 
at  Chiawick  ia  1B83,  ibeie  were  not  a  fan  excellent 
men  vho  comcuntiouslj  legarded  the  attempt 
then  icade  to  improTo  tbe  auppl;  of  home-erown. 
hardy  fruit  as  aomething  of  a  fad.  Rod  the  aubject 
as  ■  connnient  thena  for  eloqueol  doctrinaiKi. 
There  »aa  hap|«ly  no  lack  of  practical  men, 
thoroughly  ooQTeraant  with  the  power  ol  caltira- 
tioii,  who  were  eiiuilly  coaTiDced  that  a  great  and 
prDmlaiug  future  was  open  to  culliTators  witb- 
knowtedge  and  eutorpriie  to  (ztend  and  imprOYo 
the  supply  of  home-grown  fruit  to  ihcir  ooq 
fldvaatage,  to  the  benefit  of  coDBumers,  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  nation. 

Time  baa  proved  to  deiLonatration  that  the 
generally  low  alalua  to  which  our  home  auppliea  of 
fruit  had  fallen  a  quarter  of  ■  century  ago  was  not 
irremovable  mtiaral  obstacles,  luch  aa 
ad Tcree  climate  and  nngenial  soil,  but  vaa  entirely 
bappy-go-lncky  or  slipshod  methoda  of 
procedure,  such  aa  relying  on  tbe  produce  of 
exbauated  orchards,  aod  bundling  thia  into  tl.e 
marketa  nith  leas  care  than  Potatoea,  piiu  the 
topping,  to  deceive  purchasen,  who  thus  turned 
their  attention  to  belter  giown,  carefully  graded, 
and  honeally  packed  fruit  from  other  lands. 

The  national  display  of  Applea  on  the  occaaloD 
mentioned,  with  the  papers  read  and  discussioiia 
thereupon  at  the  Congress,  proved  the  beginning  of 
isade  that  did  not  Start  a  moment  loo  soon. 
Nothing  that  has  been  done  by  tbe  Boyal  Hortl- 
Itural  Society  has  had  a  greater  and  more  far 
teachiog  effect  in  developing  the  fruit  growiog 
of  thU  country  than  the  great  gatheang 
of  1883,  The  effect  of  it  was  seen,  and  the  power 
of  selection  made  manifest  in  the  Apple  and  Fear 
Conference  at  Chisnick  in  1888,  and  thia  was  the 
precursor  of  the  historic  exhibition  iu  the  London 
Guildhall  in  IBOO,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Fruiterers,  impelled  by 
the  then  Master  of  the  (Company  and  Lord  Mayor 
Sir  James  Whitehead,  13art.  That  this  nmarkabb 
City  show  of  fruit  had  a  great  effect  on  tbe  nation 
No.  seei.— Vol.  CI..  Old  Sebib^ 
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caonot  be  questioned,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  or  could  have 
been  held  without  the  previous  Chiswick  Conferences  stimulating 
cultivators  and  generally  showing  the  way. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to  the  ancient  City  Company  achieved  a 
notable  triumph,  the  first  of  the  kind  for  making  its  influence  folt  on 
the  fruit  growing  community,  and  apparently  the  last,  for  after  the 
great  pomological  display  it  appears  to  have  sunk  into  cbscu- 
rity  so  far  as  regards  any  inPuence  it  might  exert  in 
affording  stimulus  to  the  fruit-prcducing  power  of  the  kingdom- 
Whether  it  will  ever  wake  up  again  and  make  itself  more  than  a 
name  amongst  growers  of  the  most  heal'h-giving  and  wholesome  food 
for  the  millions  of  citizens  remains  to  be  feen.  Vtry  different,  and 
befiitingly  ho,  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sooitty. 
This  Society  raijjht  have  limited  its  action  to  the  routine  woik  of  its 
Committees  and  disseminating  information  to  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  Fellows  through  its  Journal ;  but  it  does  much  more,  for 
with  the  practical  co-operation  of  friends  who  are  interested  in  the 
fruit  growing  industry,  it  continues  the  autumn  Shows  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  that  have  grown  into  great  fruit  tournaments  of  a  nat'onal 
•character.  These  autumn  exhibitions  appeal  to  a  large  and  important 
section  of  horticulturists  as  powerfully  as  the  Temple  Shows  in  early 
•:8unQmer  do  to  another  great  section,  and  both  displays  have  a  power- 
fully attractive  force  on  the  public.  We  thought  the  crowd  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Palace  Show  (which  is  reported  on  other  pages) 
greater  ihan  ever  ;  but  this  may  Ic  because  the  exhibition  was  more 
compactly  arranged,  acd,  in  effect,  improved  ;  at  least,  this  seemed  to 
be  the  prevailing  opinion. 

Whether  each  or  any  of  these  natioral  fruit  .exhibitions  is  a 
triOe  larger  or  Fmaller^  better  or  wone,  than  others  which  have 
been  arranged  in  the  famous  building,  is  a  matter  not  worth 
discussing.  They  must  to  some  extent  vary  with  the  seasons.  It 
is  enough  to  say,  and  the  fact  is  s'gnificant,  that  they  never 
fail,  but  are  always  successful,  whether  the  seasons  are  wet  or 
drj",  and  crops  generally  heavy  or  light;  if  they  are  heavy  the 
fruit  is  apt  to  be  small  and  cheap  ;  if  the  cro[s  arc  light  the 
individual  fiuits  run  larger  and  are  dearer.  At  the  recent  show 
the  samples  were  large  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  not 
a  few  were  of  enormous  size,  while  there  was  a  notable  absence 
of  what  is  known  as  trash. 

At  the  luncheon,  which  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  show, 
the  Presiden*,  tiir'  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  said  he  had  been  travel- 
ling on  the  Continmt,  and  nowhere  could  ho  find  fruit  in  the  least 
approaching  our  best  home-grown  samplep,  especially  Grapes  and 

Apples.  Onr  fruiterers'  shops  were  far  letter  furnished  than  any 
the  President  bad  Ee?n  abroad,  and  these  he  evidently  regarded  as 
hardly  worth  the  name.  Moreover,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Board  Room 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  for  considering  the  question  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  British  garden  produce  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1900, 
French  delegates  expressed  their  aftonishment  at  the  size  and  colour 
4>f  the  Apples  and  Grapes  in  the  show. 

We  have  leferrcd  to  the  luncheon,  and  only  mention  it  again  for 
Ihe  purpose  of  alluding  to  the  most  interefct'ng  function  of  the 
occasion — the  public  presentation  of  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  to 
Mr.  James  Douglas.  As  a  memler  of  Council  when  tie  sixty  medals 
were  bestowed  Mr.  Douglas  was  Lot  eligible  to  receive  one,  as  there 
can  never  be  more  than  s'xty  recipients,  as  corresponding  with  the 
years  of  the  gnat  reign  thus  commemorated.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
M.  Dunn  Mr.  Douglas  was  enrolled  among  the  sixty,  and  by  no  one 
has  the  honour  been  more  richly  merited.  Another  medal  now 
remains  for  disposal  by  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers,  and  many 
names  have  betn  meniioned  in  connection  with  tho  vacancy,  but 
most  frequently  an  omission  has  betn  noted,  not  of  a  name,  but  of 
a  class.  Among  our  great  market  gardeners  it  la  said  that  not 
one  Victoria  medallist  is  to  be  fuund.  W^e  have  not  refrrred  to  the 
list,  but  Fimply  register  a  report  that  passed  around  at  the  great 
fthow,  where  market  fruit  was  so  well  represented. 

We  have  been  asktd  to  refer  to  a  few  alleged  "slij«"  in  judging, 
but  we  prefer  to  leave  allusions  cf  this  nature  to  others  who  may 
be  more  intimately  acquainted  with  cases  that  may  be  thought  to 
need  public  comment.    Our  object  is  to  empbasi-e  the  fact  that  great 
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THE  HARVEST  OF  THE  AUTUMN.  , 

Once  more  the  mellow  days  of  autumn  are  with  us,  each  one  seems 
perceptibly  shorter  than  that  which  preceded  it,  the  nights  are  cool 
and  damp,  the  days  a  fair  sample  of  the  restless  changes  of  weather  which 
our  fickle  climate  supplies.  Boisterous  gales,  torrents  of  rain,  bright 
sunshine,  and  dead  calm  form  around  us  a  series  of  *4ightotng 
changes''  which  stir  to  energy  tho  lusty  Briton  who  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  looked  worn  and  jaded  under  the  influence  of  a  fierce  summer's 
sun.  The  grain  has  again  been  safely  garnered,  and  the  fields  of 
stubbles  are  being  rapidly  transformed  in  appevance  by  those  who 
have  put  their  hands  to  the  plough. 

The  harvest  of  the  garden  has  scarcely  begun,  though  the  tender 
Peas,  crisp  Lettuce,  small  fruits,  early  Plums,  Potatoes,  and  numerous 
other  vegetables  have  for  a  long  time  supplied  us  with  a  varied  bill  of 
fare  ;  but  these  are  not  the  great  crops  which  we  store,  they  only  con- 
tribute to  the  needs  of  tho  hour.  Just  now  King  Apple  reigns 
supreme,  though  the  elements  have  dealt  roughly  with  him  of  late, 
for  the  orchards  and  fruit  gardens  ore  in  many  places  strewn  with 
'* fallen  Kings."  "Tis  asad  time,  indeed,  for  many  who  have  watched 
and  teen  thankful  for  their  fine  crops,  but  it  is  one  of  the  many 
difficulties  which  the  *'  tillers  of  tho  soil*'  must  perforce  contend. with. 
I'be  Apple  crop  is  very  patchy  this  year,  though  in  some  instances 
the  results  are  better  than  was  at  one  time  anticipated. 

In  an  orchard  I  recently  vi&ited  trees  of  that  fine  early  autumn 
Apple  Queen  Caroline  were  carrying  a  splendid  crop ;  the  fruits  were 
large,  clear,  and  bright,  and  found  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices. 
BarchareVs  Seedling  was  also  cropping  grandly.  It  is  an  attractive 
Apple  with  a  bright  crimson  cheek,  and  is  juicy  and  sweet.  Coz*s 
Orange  Pippin  is  not  generally  a  success  this  year;  it  is  a  pity 
a  variety  of  such  superb  quality  cannot  be  induced  to  crop  more 
consistently.  One  also  meets  with  so  many  trees  of  it  which  canker 
badly,  even  when  growing  in  gocd  soil  and  a  situation  which  (eems 
to  be  an  ideal  one.  How  much  better  grower  Cox*8  Pemoca  is  I  I 
have  this  year  met  with  fine  crops  of  it,  and  although  not  a  high-class 
dessert  variety,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  for 'eating  raw,  and  it 
is  a  good  ccoker  toa  Old  Northern  Greenin<;  and  Dumelow's 
Seedling  are  bearing  good  crops,  and  neither  has  b^en  much  injured 
by  the  recent  galep,  as  they  do  not  jet  part  easily  from  the  branches. 

Gathering  will  now  need  constant  attention,  so  that  each  variety 
may  be  stored  in  good  condition.  When  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees 
Apples  develop  their  fullest  and  most  exqui-ite  flavour ;  when  plucked 
too  early  they  quickly  lose  the'r  crispncss,  are  not  good  in  fiavoar, 
and  will  not  keep  well.  A  little  close  observation  will  soon  teach 
anyone  just  the  right  stage  at  which  to  gather.  When  the  colour 
brightens  quickly,  and  the  green  parts  gradually  change  to  yellow, 
the  ripeness  of  maturity  has  arrived,  and  the  autumn  harvest  of  the 
king  of  hardy  fruits  is  ready  for  the  hand  of  the  gatherer.  If  left 
longer  on  the  trees  they  will  soon  begin  to  fall,  and  cheat  the  grower 
of  his  full  reward.  At  this  stage  they  part  readily  from  the  branches 
as  the  gatherer  performs  his  work.  When  much  pulling  and  twisting 
is  necessary  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  ought  to  tarry  yet  longer  on 
the  trees.  Very  late  varieties  should  be  left  on  the  trees  as  long  as  it 
is  safe  without  fear  of  injury  by  frost. 

Baskets  lined  with  soft  woollen  material  should  be  employed  for 
gathering,  as  it  is  a  great  pity  to  see  choice  fruits  badly  bruised  through 
being  carelessly  gathered  or  tumbled  into  unlined  baskets.  For 
common  varieties  in  orchards  the  specially  made  gathering  bags 
frequently  ( mployed  in  Kent  maybe  tolerated  because  they  help  to 
expedite  the  woik,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  used  for  choice  or  large 
fruits  which  are  easily  bruised.  In  wtll  appointed  gardens  there  is 
usually  an  extensive  fruit  room,  which  if  not  large  enough  to  hold  all 
the  fruits  produced,  generally  affords  space  for  the  finest  samples. 
These  should  be  placed  in  thin  layers  on  shelves  covered  with 
c'ean  white  paper  or  straw.  Choice  samples  which  need  to  be  pre- 
served as  long  as  ix)ssihle  ought  to  be  placed  in  drawers  and  kept 
perfectly  air  tight.  A  good  way  of  tecuring  the  latter  condition  is  to 
wrap  each  fiuit  separately  in  tissue  pape*',  then  surround  with  cotton 
wool,  arrange  the  fruits  in  layeis,  and  finish  with  a  few  sheets  of  wool. 

Some  cultivators  have  found  that  both  Apples  and  Pears  keep 
frefh  and  plump  when  wnpped  in  tissue  paper,  and  embedded  in  finely 
powdered  charcoal  placed  iu  a  drawer.  When  large  quantities  are 
grown  in  orchards,  sheds  and  other  substantial  buildings  may  be 
turned  to  good  account  for  storing.  First  line  the  floors  and  walls  with 
a  foot  thickness  of  clean  straw,  and  place  the  Apples  upon  it  in  layers 
not  exceeding  2  feet  in  thickness;  it  they  are  only  half  that  thickness 
there  will  be  less  decay  in  the  fruits,  but  with  only  limited  room  for 
storing,  the  2  feet  layers  are  often  a  necesMty.  The  surface  of  the 
heaps  ou(;ht  to  be  left  uncovered  for  a  few  weeks,  but  when  sharp  frosts 
are  anticipated,  a  thick  covering  of  straw  should  be  given,  which  will 
generally  make  all  safe  during  severe  weather.  Barrels  lined  with 
paper  are  also  convenient  receptacles  for  storing  Apples ;  if  placed  ia 
carefulh',  the  surface  covered  with  straw,  and  tho  barrels  kept  in  a 
eool,  dark,  dry  rconn,  or  frost-proof  shed,  I  have  found  the  fruits  keep 
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splendidly.  Whatever  arraDgeroents-  are  made  for  storing,  it  should 
always  hb  borce  in  mind  that  a  cool  temperature  and  a  dry,  still  air,  are 
conditioriS  essential  to  success  in  the  preservation  of  Apples  and  Pears. 
Of  the  latter  fruit  the  crops  are  as  a  rule  very  scanty,  but  large 
conngnments  of  Hessle  have  found  their  way  to  the  markets  recently. 

The  harvest  of  root  crops  will  this  year  not  be  a  large  one;  in  the 
fields  they  are  almost  nil,  but  in  gardens  the  crops  of  Carrots  and  Be':t 
are  fair  average  ones,  though  the  individual  roots  are  smaller  than 
nsualy  a  fault — ^if  fault  it  be — which  the  cook  will  not  often  complain 
about.  Forks  and  ploughs  have  recently  been  busy  unearthing  good 
samples  of  the  iodispensabld  tuber;  those  are  not  overgrown  as  in 
some  former  years,  and  are  generally  sound  and  clean.  As  y^t  I  have 
met  with  little  disease,  and  the  sooner  all  Potatoes  arc  lifted  the 
better,  for  if  the  present  damp  cold  weather  does  not  bring  disease  it 
will  ftivour  further  sprouting  if  frosts  keep  off. 

Through  these,  and  the  many  other  matters  which  require  atten- 
tion, wiUing  hands  will  be  kept  busy  during  the  shortening  days  of 
autumn.  How  wi«e  and  sound  are  the  natural  laws  which  tend  to 
give  ns  so  long  a  season  of  harvest,  thus  spreading  tho  great  work  of 
ingathering  over  a  conveniently  long  period — a  period  made  bright 
by  thankful  rejoicings  as  the  successive  crops  of  Mother  Earth  arc 
gathered  in.^H.  D. 


USEFUL  BULBS. 


Without  going  Into  details  of  culture  in  these  notes,  it  mi^^bt  be 
interesting  to  some  readers  if  a  list  of  Indispensable  bulbs  was  given 
for  producing  a  supply  of  blooms,  either  for  cutting  or  decoration, 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  month  of  May* 
^ «  The  bulbs  which  ought  to  be  procured  and  potted  at  once  are 
Roman  Hyacinths.  Only  the  white  variety  should  be  grown,  as  the 
blue  Roman  Hyacinth  is  not,  as  a  rule,  satisfactory.  Roman  Hyacinths 
are  oomparatively  small  bulbs  when  compared  with  the  larger  Dutch 
varieties,  and  while  one  bulb  of  th?  latter  will  require  n  5-inch  pot, 
tbe  same  size  accommodates  four  or  five  Romans;  100  bulbs  are 
therefore  necessary  to  make  about  twenty  pots. 

Paper  White  and  Roman  Narcissi  are  also  early  flowering,  and 
follow  closely  on  Roman  Hyacinths.  Of  the  two  varieties  the  Paper 
White  is  the  better,  but  not  quite  so  early  as  the  Roman.  It  is, 
bowever,  more  effective,  though  neither  surpasses  the  Roman  Hyacinth 
for  sweetoess,  purity,  and  floriferousness. 

Freesias  are  excellent  bulbs  for  early  flowering,  but  they  do  net 
like  forcing.  To  have  them  as  early  as  possible  the  bulbs  should  be 
potted  in  August,  and  grown  under  cool  conditions,  as  they  are  better 
and  stronger  in  every  way  when  allowed  tj  grow  to  a  flowering 
condition  f^radually.  A  shelf  in  a  cool  greenhouse  is  the  best  place. 
Doabl*5  English  Daffodils  ((elamonins  plenus)  are  showy,  being 
readily  grown  and  forced  in  pots,  or  in  quantity  in  boxes. 

Tulips  may  be  had  in  bloom  in  January  in  pots  or  boxes.  The 
best  early  Tulips  are  the  Due  Van  Tbols,  the  scarlet  variety  being 
specially  useful  for  its  brilliance  in  the  dead  of  winter,  but  they  must 
have  bottom  heat  to  bring  them  into  bloom.  There  are  also  white, 
rose,  yellow,  violet,  scarlet,  and  orange  varieties.  These  prove 
serviceable  for  succession.  The  second-early  single-flowering  Tulips 
will  continue  the  display,  good  varieties  being  Artus,  Cottage  Maid, 
Crinoson  Beauty,  Joost  van  Vondel,  Keizers  Kroon,  Pottebakker,  and 
Vermilion  Brilliant.  Of  double  Tulips  select  red  and  yellow  Due 
Van  Thol,  Blanche  Hative,  rubra  maxima,  and  Toumesol  for  the 
early  flowering,  and  Eastern  Queen,  La  Candeur,  rex  rubrorum. 
Rose  Blanche,  and  Titian  for  later. 

Snowdrops  arc  essentially  outdoor  flowering  bulbs,  which  when 
planted  come  up  every  year,  and  bloom  well ;  but  they  may  be  grown 
in  pots  if  planted  thickly,  and  not  subjected  to  much  heat.  Crocuses 
are  showy,  but  more  useful  for  decoration  as  pot  plants  than  for 
cutting.  The  named  varieties  are  the  finest  for  pot  culture.  Chionodoxa 
Lucilise  and  Scilia  priecox  are  charming  for  pans.  The  bulbs  are 
sniall,  and  must  be  planted  thickly  so  as  to  produce  a  fine  effect. 

The  main  bulbs  for  decorating  the  greenhouse  are  the  single  Dutch 
Hyacinths.  Good  heavy  bulbs  of  the  best  varieties  give  extraordinary 
fine  spikes  of  bloom  in  February  and  March.  The  finer  the  spikes  of 
bloom,  however,  the  less  adapted  it  is  to  cut  for  decoration.  For  the 
latter  purpose  the  cheaper  varieties,  or  second  year's  bulbs,  may  be 
employed ;  but  most  growers  plant  out  their  old  bulbs  in  shrubbery 
borders.    The  flowers  come  in  well  for  cutting  in  April. 

The  trumpet  varieties  of  Narcissus  have  fine  large  blooms,  which 
make  an  imposing  display  in  the  early  spring.  Some  may  be  had 
early  by  potting  in  good  time  in  autumn  and  forcing  gently  after  the 
pots  are  lull  of  roots.  A  good  representative  selection  ought  to  include 
the  foI!owing  varieties :— N.  Horsefieldi,  rugilobus,  princeps,  Trumpet 
Major,  Sir  Watkin,  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Henry  Irving. 

Among  the  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  in'  addition  to  Paper  White, 
include  Bathurst,  Her  Majesty*  Grootvorst,  Grand  Monarqup,  Jaune 
Supreme,  Luna,  and  Soleil  a'Or.    The  bulbs  vary  in  size. '  Of  some 


a   5-iQch   pot. 
four   bulbs    in 


The  very  largest  will 
some    cases    may   be 


varieties  two  bulbs  may  fill 
require  a  single  pot,  and 
accommodated. 

For  an  effective  late  disfilay  the  beautiful  Narcissus  poeticus  and 
N.  p.  ornatus  must  not  be  forgotten.  Tbcse  bulbs  are  small,  and  five 
may  easily  bo  placed  iu  a  5-inch  pot.  They  flower  iu  April  anl  May, 
aLd  are  really  the  most  cbarmln^  of  Narcissi  to  grow  in  quantity  in 
pots  and  for  massing  in  borders  outdoor?. — E.  D.  S. 


EXPANSION  OF  THE  HOTHOUSE  INDUSTRY. 

{Concluded  ft'om  petge  269.) 
The  Forced  Strawberry  Industry. 

''Thirty  years  ago  the  commercial  growers  of  forced  Strawberries 
might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand ;  but  two  growers  were 
known  in  Coven t  Garden  about  twenty  years  earlier.  The  first  w.ia  a 
Mr.  Smith  of  Twickenham,  who  apparently  b?|^n  to  force  Strawberries 
for  market  at  least  fifty  years  ago.  He  is  not  now  living ;  but  Mr. 
Richard  Clarke,  who  followed  his  example  forty-sijven  years  back, 
was  visited  by  me  at  Twickenham  last  summer.  He  stated  that 
Mr.  Smith  began  forcing  Strawberries  many  years  before  he  started, 
but  did  not  mention  any  other  market  grower  who  was  as  early  in 
the  field. 

*'  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  men  who 
make  Strawberry  forcing  their  principal  business.  The  great  majority 
of  them  are  grouped  together  at  Belvedere,  Erith,  Eltham,  Swanley, 
and  Bcxley  Heath,  all  in  Kent,  while  there  are  growers  at  Hampton, 
Twickenham,  Swanley,  Worthing  (already  referred  to),  and  scattered 
places,  who  make  Strawberries  less  of  a  specialty. 

"  The  little  colony  of  Strawberry  forcers  at  Belvedere  is  particularly 
interestintr,  because  it  consiscs  almost  entirely  of  growers  who  work 
on  a  small  scale;  also  because  it  affords  the  most  considerable  example 
that  I  have  seen  of  the  use  of  unheatod  glass  houses  in  this  country. 

*'  The  Belvedere  glass  house  industry  is  carried  on  under  what  may 
ba  styled  a  compact  and  simple  system.  Strawberries  occupy  the 
houses  from  Chnstmap,  or  a  week  or  two  earlier,  till  the  middle  of 
Jane ;  then  Tomatoes  or  Cucumbers  take  their  place  up  to  the  middle 
of  October;  and  Chrysanthemums  follow  up  to  mid- December  or 
Christmas.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  qu.ts  a  nice  little  business  estab- 
lished in  many  an  instance  on  a  very  small  holding. 

"  When  Mr.  Court  started  there  were  very  few  glass  houses  in 
Belvedere,  whereas  now  there  are  many  thousands  of  feet,  and  in 
nearly  all  Strawb?rries,  Tomatoes,  or  Cucumbers,  and  Chrysan- 
themums are  grown.  He  thinks  that  cool  houses  hold  their  own 
well  against  heated  houses  for  Strawberries,  and  he  does  not  use  heat 
much  f.r  Tomatoes,  but  needs  it  for  Chrysinthemums. 

•*Last  year  Mr.  Court  had  20,000  Strawberry  plants  in  his  old 
houses,  and  this  year  40,000  in  the  old  and  new  nurseries.  On  the 
morning  of  my  second  visit,  on  April  8th  last,  he  had  begun  picking 
Royal  Sovereign  Strawbarrics,  9  lbs.  having  been  sent  to  mirkot.  The 
house  containing  this  earliest  lot  of  fruit  presented  a  most  pleasing 
appearance,  the  crop  being  tho  best  I  have  seen,  probably  averaging 
f  uUy  \  lb.  per  pot»  or  at  least  an  ounce  over  the  average  obtained  by 
gooa  growers  generally.  All  tbe  crops  in  the  heated  houses  had  set 
their  fruit  well.  They  consisted  entifely  of  Royal  Sovereigns,  the 
Paxtons,  about  equal  in  number,  being  grown  in  the  cool  housei.  The 
pots  in  nearly  all  the  houses  were  on  the  ground ;  but  on  my  first 
visit  I  saw  some  plunged  in  a  Mushroom  bed  on  a  stage  of  corrugated 
iron,  under  which  was  a  second  bed  for  Mushrooms  alone.  The 
Strawberries  are  snd  to  start  the  better  for  being  plunged  in  the 
manure  of  the  Mushroom  bed,  and  tbe  fungi  grow  between  the  pots. 

"  No  attempt  is  made  at  Belvedere  to  force  very  early  Strawberries, 
as  at  Worthing,  because  it  is  considered  that  such  forcing  would  not 
bo  profitable.  Mr.  Court  explained  that,  whereas  Strawberries  for 
fruiting  in  April  or  later  do  best  when  the  pots  are  placed  on  the 
ground,  very  early  plants  require  to  be  placed  on  stages,  or  on  inverted 
fiower  pots,  to  promote  root  action.  All  his  plants  were  placed  in  thj 
houses  in  December,  as  soon  as  Chrysanthemums  were  out  of  the  way ; 
and  for  his  earliest  crop  he  began  firing  in  the  middle  of  January. 

*'  A  curious  piose  of  information  was  elicited  by  a  remark  about  the 
directions  in  which  glass  houses  are  made  to  run.  It  is  usually 
supposed  that  houses  running  north  and  south  or  north-east  and  south- 
west are  best,  because  the  sun  shines  about  equally  upon  both  sides  of 
the  roof;  but  Mr.  Court  always  grows  his  best  crops  of  Strawberries 
in  houses  running  east  and  west^  though  the  fruit  is  a  little  earlier  on 
the  south  than  on  the  north  side  of  each  house.  For  Tomatoes,  when 
planted  across  the  hou^e,  he  regards  this  direction  even  more  advan- 
tageous than  for  Strawberries,  because  the  midday  sun  shines  along 
the  rows  of  Tomato  plants. 

"  With  respect  to  prices,  the  Belvedere  growers,  of  course,  do  not 
realise  such  high  rates  as  very  early  Worthing  fruit  commands ;  but 
the  day  before  Mr.  Court  began  to  gather  his  Strawberries^  the  Covent 
Garden  quotation  was  6s.  to  8s.  per  lb.     Last  year  the  prlce^  after 
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falling,  recovered,  so  that  Strawbenica  from  cool  houses  made  mo  e 
moDcy  than  the  1  iter  portion  of  the  crop  in  heated  houses. 

•*  The  earliest  Strawberries  seen  in  BeWederc  on  the  occasion  of  my 
first  visit  were  grown  by  Mr.  Budd  in  his  nursery  of  an  acre  and  a 
half,  containiog  1400  feet  of  glass  houses  12  feet  wide.  There  were 
three  heated  houses  last  year,  from  which  60  lbs.  of  Strawberries  had 
been  picked  by  April  6ch,  and  a  good  quantity  of  fine  fruit  was  &tili 
coming  on. 

**  This  grower  presented  a  very  gloomv  view  of  his  industry'.  He 
said  that,  fourteen  ye.\rd  ago,  at  the  period  of  the  season  then  current, 
forced  Strawberries  sold  at  14s.  per  lb.,  whereas  a  Govent  Garden  sales- 
man had  informed  me  that  6b.  («r  lb.  was  the  highest  price  on  the  day 
preceding  my  visit  to  Belvedere.  Mr.  Budd  aclmitted  that  Strawberries 
had  made  32s.  per  lb.  last  year ;  but  they  were  only  an  extremely 
small  quantity,  forced  very  early.** 

The  author  concludes  his  valuable  and  voluminous  report®  as 
follows : — 

''The  principal  object  of  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  me  was  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  recent  devtlopment  of  flower  and  fruit  farming 
in  this  country,  the  circumstances  under  which  those  industries  are 
carried  on,  and  their  prospects  for  the  future.  In  the  second  division 
of  this  report,  when  summing  up  my  account  of  flower  farming,  I 
have  remarked  upon  the  great  increase  of  that  industry,  both  in  the 
open  and  under  glass  ;  in  the  third  division  the  statistics  of  hardy  fruit 
have  been  given,  with  numerous  other  details ;  and  in  this  last  article 
estimates  of  the  expanse  of  commercial  glass  houses  and  the  production 
of  fruit  in  them  are  presented,  with  some  comparisons  of  past  and 
present  prices.  • 

'*  The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  are  that  supplies  of  flowers 
and  fruit  as  a  whole  are  increastog  at  least  as  rapidly  as  the  demand, 
while  the  production  of  bulbous  flowers  and  hothouse  fruit  appears  to 
be  expanding  excessively,  with  the  system  of  distribution  as  it  exists 
at  pn-sent.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  a  very  wide  margin 
between  the  prices  paid  by  consumers  of  flowers  and  fruit  and 
those  received  by  producers,  partly  owing  to  a  cumbrous  and  extrava- 
gant system  of  distribution,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  these  produce  might  be  developed  by 
mere  economical  methods  of  supply.  Some  improvement  in  this 
respect  has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  with  the  assistance  of  the  rail- 
way companies,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  progress  in  this  direction 
will  bo  continuous." 


NUESERTMEN  AND  MOSQUITOES. 

A  COBRBSPONDENT  of  the  '*  Daily  Cbronicle,"  referring  to  the  pre- 
valence of  mosquitoes  (real  or  sopposed)  in  several  London  districts 
during  the  hot  weather,  remarks  that  since  yarious  attempts  to  localise  the 
insect  seemed  to  be  a  failure,  he  would  give  his  experience.  Twelve  years 
observations  had  conviraced  hi^  **  that  the  home  of  the  ^skeeters*  is  the 
greenhouse  of  the  nurserymen  who  import  exotics."  We  have  heard 
something  like  this  before,  and  in  spite  of  our  friend's  long  period  of 
observation,  eannot  but  think  he  is  qaite  mistaken,  and  that  his  theory 
has  no  foundation  of  fict. 

Some  years  ago  a  paragraph  appeared  in  several  newspapers  to  the 
effect  that  a  number  ot  men  employed  in  one  of  our  principal  London 
nurieries  had  been  severely  stong  by  mosquitoes.  On  inquiry  at  the 
establishment  I  found  there  was  no  truth  in  the  report.  .  Tbere  are 
persons  who  are  hard  to  convince,  and  of  coarse  the  remark  was  made  to 
me  that  probably  it  was  true,  but  the  nurserymen  denied  it,  lest  if  it  were 
believed,  people  shonld  avoid  visiting  their  houses,  or  be  nnwilling  to  pur- 
chase plants  which  might  convey  sueh  pests. 

As  to  the  recent  so-eailed  plague  of  these  flies,  the  first  point  of 
importance  is,  that  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  sufferers  the  name  of  the 
insect  that  has  attacked  them  is  not  positively  ascertained.  Very  few  can 
distinguish  a  mocquito  from  a  gnat.  The  resemblance  is  eonsiderable, 
while  both  insects  are  possessors  of  the  power  of  stinging  and  biting. 
During  very  hot  weather,  and  at  other  times,  on  certain  constitutions  the 
common  English  gnat  can  cause  much  pain  by  its  sting,  also  large 
swellings,  even  irritation  sufficing  to  affect  seriously  the  general  health  cf 
the  persi  n  attae&ed.  And  besides  the  too  familiar  uulex  pipiens,  others  of 
the  tribe,  natives  of  England,  are  oooasionally  guilty  ot  puneturing  the 
human  skin.  Then  I  have  proved  that  some  swellings,  thought  to  be 
gnat  bites,  were  caused  by  an  acarus  or  mite,  which  had  burrowed  under 
the  skio,  as  is  the  habit  <.f  the  harvest  and  kugar  mite. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  some  mosquitoes  are  brought  to  our 
islands,  more  perhaps  than  usual  last  year,  but  there  cannot  be  many,  and 
nurserymen  can  hardly  be  held  specially  responsible  for  their  presence. 
The  habit  of  such  flies  renders  it  exceedingly  improbable  that  anv  number 
of  them  should  travel  far  from  the  shallow  ponds  and  streamlets  where  they 
are  bred,  for  the  life  of  the  larva  or  grub  is  aquatic,  nor  do  they  continue 
-  very  long  in  their  winged  condition.  While  winged  they  would  not  attach 
themselves  to  plants,  nor  is  the  chrysalis  fastened  to  herbage,  it  floats 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  lill  its  day  of  emergence  arrives. 
— Entomologist. 

♦  It  may  be  found  i/»  exUnso  in  vol.  ix.,  part  ii.  and  iii.,  1898 ;  vol.  x., 
parts  i.  and  ii.,  1899,  of  the  Journal  above  raentioued.  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street    The  price  of  each  part  is  38.  6d. 


PEACHES  IN  THE   ISLE   OF  WIGHT. 

There  having  been  so  much  written  rcfpectiog  the  culture  of  the 
Peach  in  the  gardening  papers  I  should  like  to  a«ld  a  small  share  in 
referring  to  my  visit  to  Sir  Charles  Seetev's.  Bart.,  Brook  House,  Ido  of 
Wight.  These  gardens  are  noted  for  Peach  and  Vine  culture,  and  thi 
crurteoul  gardener,  Mr.  William  Tribbick,  showed  me  the  very  fine 
orchard  house  (150  feet  by  30  feet),  «h*oh  contains  some  of  the  grandest 
specimens  of  Peach  trees  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  These  have  been 
planted  twenty* foar  years,  but  are  still  in  the  best  of  health.  They  cover 
a  space  of  3000  superficial  feet,  and  were,  at  the  time  of  my  vis't  in  July 
last,  carr3ing  3000  fruits,  which  were  all  of  the  finest  qualiiy,  many 
weighing  Cfom  12  to  16  oz>.,  and  beautifully  coloured.  What  surprised  me 
was  the  splendid  growth,  and  the  broad  dark  green  foliage  with  such 
heavy  crops.  There  is  no  sign  ot  spider,  scib,  or  fly,  and  the  trees,  in  the 
rudest  health,  form  a  grand  object  lesson  for  any  Peach  grower. 

There  is  also  a  lean-to  vinery,  facing  due  souih.  48  feet  in  length, 
which  contains  some  superb  Muscat  of  Alesandria.  The  Vines  have 
been  planted  twenty-two  years,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years  haye 
produced  rcyparkable  crops  annually.  This  seison  many  of  the  bonches 
weigh  4  and  5  lbs.  per  bunch,  and  are  splendid  in  berry,  and  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  were  just  taking  on  the  much  sought  aml>er  tint.  Black 
Uamburgh  is  represented  by  heavy  crops  ot  large  clnatera.  perfect  in  beriy 
and  colour.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  well  repay  s^me  of  our  noted  fruit 
growers  to  pay  a  visit  to  Brook  Gardens  during  the  fruit  season. 

I  mi^ht  also  add  that  everything  appertaining  to  gardening  is  done  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  reflecu  great  credit  on  the  able  gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Tribbick,  F.R  H.S.  The  plant  houses  and  larj^e  kitchen  gardens  and 
pleasure,  gruunds  are  all  in  keeping  with  a  first- das j  establishment. 
— Visitor. 

NOTES  FROM  BRISTOL. 

In  the  suburbs  of  this  flourishing  city  there  are  many  well-kepc 
gardens,  their  owners  being  either  merchants  ot  the  past  or  present  who 
find  gardening  in  some  of  its  many  aspects  a  healthful  recreation. 
Visitors  to  the  Chrysanthemum  and  fruit  Shows  held  in  Bristol  have 
ample  eviden  e  of  the  skill  of  the  gardening  craft,  and  the  support  they 
get  from  employers  ia  the  great  variety  and  extent  of  the  display 
produced  from  local  sources.  Needless  to  say  there  are  in  the  oat  bloom 
classes  competitors  from  all  parts,  though  local  growers  take  a  share  of 
the  honours.  In  other  sections  of  the  Shows — ^plants  in  parlionlar— there 
is  a  great  keenness  among  the  Bristol  men.  HaWng  recently  had  an 
opportunity  of  calling  on  a  few  residents  in  ibe  western  auburbs  of  the 
city,  I  appt'ud  a  few  impressions  of  what  1  found  iiiteresting. 

Old  Sneed  Pabk. 

Th^s,  for  many  ^ears  the  residence  of  Francis  Tagart,  Esq.,  has  long 
beins  famous  for  its  stove  plants.  Ferns,  carpet  and  other  bedding,  the 
latter  being  well  and  extensively  earned  out.  One  bed  having  a  eifoum- 
feronce  of  37  yards,  situated  near  the  principal  entrance  to  the  mansion, 
has  been  justly  admired  by  many,  Mr.  Tagart  generonaly  allowing  bis 
gardens  to  t>e  thrown  open  to  the  public  at  a  small  charg«,  the  receipts 
being  given  to  the  Gardeners*  'Orphan  Fond.  Such  a  bed  displays  the 
skill  of  the  planter  in  a  marked  manner,  and  the  credit  which  has  been 
so  freely  given  to  Mr.  BInfield,  the  gardener  In  charge,  hap  been  well 
deserved.  It  is,  indeed,  a  masterpiece  of  colour  blending  and  perfection 
of  design.  Some  20,000  plants  are  employed  in  about  thirteen  varieties. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  beds  and  borders  everywhere  were  a  blase  of 
colour,  ailbrding  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  sombre  tints  of  near  and 
distant  landscape.  The  house  stands  on  an  ele.vated  site,  and  oomnunds 
a  fine  view  of  the  beautifully  undulating  park  and  distant  woods.    - 

There  are  extensive  ranges  of  glass  structures  for  the  supply  of  fiowen, 
fruits,  and  plants,  the  more  modem  portion  beinr  erected  a  few  years 
since  by  the  well  known  Chelsea  firm,  Messrs.  Weeks  k  Co.  In  the  stove, 
which  IS  a  lofty  and  commodious  building,  are  Iftrge  specimen  and  smaller 
^decorative  plants.    There  is  a  monster  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  and  also ' 
'one  of  the  noest  of  the  gii^ot  Anthurium  Veitchi  to  be  seen  anywhere.    I 
also    noted    other    large    Crotons,    Warreni    and    Countes«,    Kentias ' 
Belmoreaoa  and  Fosteriana,  Latanias  and  Seaforthias,  Tree  Ferns,  and 
Cycads.     There  were  also  healthy   specimens  of  Davaltias  Mooreana, 
canariensis  and  bullata,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  Adiantums  in  variety,  • 
and  Gymnogrammas. 

On  light  chains  strained  to  the  rafters  were  auspended  seme  healthy 
Orchids,  such  as  Cattieyas  Dowiana,  Rex,  Trianm,  aurea,  labiata  and 
KosaiaB,  Fhalaenopsis  Schilleriana  and  grandiflora.  Dendrobinms  in 
variety,  Vandas,  Lselias,  and  some  fine  pieces  of  Onoidium  varioosnm 
Kogcrsi.  A  small  but  very  pretty  conservatory  forms  the  garden  entrance 
to  the  house,  and  in  this  I  noticed  a  couple  of  very  fine  pots  of  Crinnm 
Moorei  in  flower.  There  were  many  other  plamte  and  points  of  interest, 
but  space  forbids  even  brief  mention. 

Peaches  and  Grapes  are  largely  grown,  the  first  named  being  finished, 
but  there  remained  a  good  crop  of  late  Grapes  in  three  or  four  varieties 
for  the  autumn  and  winter.  Figs  are  well  grown  on  an  open  wall,  and 
Apples  and  Pears  show?d  ;hat  the  trees  had  been  well  cared  for  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  Mr.  Tagart  takes  a  deep  interest  in  his  garden,  and  in 
Mr.  Binneld  he  has  a  gardener  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 

Stoke  House. 
Grapes  and  Chrysanthemums  are  perhaps  the  leading  specialities  here^ 
and  in  both  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  gardener,  has  proved  himself  an  expert. 
In  his  previous  situations,  at  Wilts  and  Torquay,  his  name  became 
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{■miliar  one  imong  high-clan  groviri,  and  he  ilill  Telnini  hit  enlhuiiaim 
for  Ibr  aatnmn  flower.  Hia  plants  areiijtoruusand  liMllbj,  ind  ihe  bud* 
adrancdng  MliBracloiilj,  the  eoiI  prumliinit  of  Bliich  ara  Jipanaie 
Mary  Moljntui.N.CS.  Jubilee,  John  Set'ird.Eila  Curli«,8.  pTvbin.  L» 
Qrawl  Dragon,  Chaliworih,  G.  J.  Warnn,  Madaaie  Cainol,  Mra.  Mi:i*<-, 
Aailralte,  Mrs.  H,  Tucker,  Aaetralitu  Gold,  J.  Cbamberlain,  Uieu'4 
Hemofial,  Werlher,  Madame  Jnsiirr.  Dr.  LUirrl.  Mrs.  J.  LvKia,  Phcebni, 
Lady  Northoote,  EJilh  Tabor,  Lad;  HirLbam.  and  Cbai.  Davi*. 

Th*  best  ol  lbs  iDcartcfJ  compiited  tbo  (olloiiing — Topue  Ori>ntiIe, 
C.  H.  C□ni^  Uti.  N.  MalfDeax,  J.  W.  WillilniOB,  YTunne  Deiblanu, 
■n,  Sarah  Oxen,  Gildeo  Noftger,  M-djime  Ferial,  Djihe.i  ot  Fife, 
Cbryaanlhfme  Bruant,  Uiu  Aonia  Illll,  T.  S.  Lockic,  Counloi  uf 
Wanricit,  Ur.  J.  Derloy,  and  Tsin.  Col.  UooJysar. 

The  Haioat  of  Alezasdria  Gra^ea  grown  bj  Mr.  WUkinion  are  ibe 
bMt  oolDBred  I  hare  aeen  tbit  lenioD,  end  at  lerarBl  ibovi  in  tbe  U'cet, 


both  nrietiee  growing  In  ootiide  border*.  la  the  cold  pit*  were  winter 
TiolalNew  Yu-k,  a  rariety  Mr.  WUkiiiMn  •feaktofai  being  beiier  iban 
Uarie  Loo  lie. 

ApplM  vera  a  heavy  crop  io  Ihe  fruit  gtrden,  eipalieT  ■■  will  a> 


The  ilnTO*  and  greeDhontei  were  well  ilocked  with  exhibition  Fema, 
with  which  Mr.  Banniiter  baa  beeo  a  not<d  priiewirner  for  many  jeuri, 
at  well  ai  loliage  and  BowerioK  plantl  in  eariety.  The  king  of  Maiden- 
bain,  A.  Ftilejente,  wm  groKlng  In  liny  pole  for  table  deooTaiiiiD,  •■ 
well  at  in  tarje  eppcimana  for  exhibition,  A.  ouneatum,  graadicep*, 
formoanm,  and  tt^peiiforine ;  Nephrolepn  mfaicenii,  tripinnaiilld*, 
Daiftlla*  of  all  Mrta,  Atiopbila  eicdia,  and  GoU  Feins  are  aome  of 
the  inoet  noteworthy.  Crotcnt,  Drecnna*,  Aratiai,  Pulmi,  and  Aiparattui 
Tirgame,  all  in  luxuriant  health,  at  a'eo  were  roof  climbcri  lacb  ae 
AlUmandai,  Slephanotif,  Ipomeeai,  and  AntiginiumLaptop^ii ;  CaUnthee 
and  Nerioea  are  each  grown,  as  aL»o  were  Cbr3iaDibFmumi  tor  large 
Bowari  Bud  cutting.  Mnofa  mora  m'ght  be  meDiionod,  but  beyond  the 
exoellant  np-kerp  of  the  garden  in  each  department  giifficient  has  been 
■aid. 

Sprifgfield, 

Speoialitiei  her*  are  not  nnmeroua,  but  all  It  kncommonly  well  done. 
Mr.  C.  Edwardahaibadareiident  charge  for  tome  thing  over  thirty  yoara, 
and  duric;  that  time  haa  oarriei  uut  tome  excellent  work,  both  in  plant 
and  fmit  growing;  Alibougb  nut  an  exhibitor,  bit  annual  diiplay  ot 
L'hry  tan  them  ami  it  lery  flnr,  and  the  tine  waa  when  it  was  kept  up  to 
dute  in  the  milter  of  lariety.    Tbe  plants  Ihis  yevare  exceedingly  dwir^ 
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huh  tre«a  being  tlike  good.  Wtrner'i  King,  New  Uawttornden,  and 
EfDtiib  Pippin  each  bore  a  (ice  crop  of  large  frnitt.  An  arched  Irellii 
peer  the  oentral  path  furniibed  with  Peart  make*  tbe  walk  shady  and  i 
PJeMaot.  butlFcari  ihit  year  were  not  a  heary  crop.  The  lawni  ana 
pleMnre  grounds  are  nut  extensive,  bat  are  well  kept  and  pfford  inme 
very  interett'ng  features.     A  largo  bed  of  broniy  Irared  Canna*  bearing 


••Imon  euloured  flowers  w 


COTB   HOWSK,    WEBTBOai-OS  TBYH, 

This  is  the  borne  of  H.  St.  Vincent  Ames,  Etq.   I  paid  a 
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veteran  fruit  and  vegetable  grower,  Mr.  Basnislir.  Amocg  hardy  fruits 
Applet  and  Peart  in  particular,  Mr.  Bsnniifr  bat  a  long  Handing  reputa- 
tion, and  an  inapec  lit  n  of  hit  irtoi  clearly  illustratrtths  leaton  for  his 
Mceeasee  at  local  at  well  ai  at  moro  diilunt  tboa  s.  The  beat  fi-uin  are  oiire- 
nill^  protected  agtinit  birdt  and  wasps  wiih  mutlin  bagH,  and  thp  rsrietiet 
onltivated  are  varied  and  good.  Gloi  Morpeau,  Doyenn^  da  Comire, 
Hacou's  I ncoD) parable,  Pilmaalon  Ducheit,  Bearr^  Hardy.  Vi^ornio  (a 
very  highly  flavoored  I'cir),  Dcyeoni  Boussoeb,  General  Todtleben, 
Seekle,  Benrrd  d'Anjon,  BeurrS  Dief,  and  a  floe  irro  of  Mario  Lioiie 
repreaeot  eome  of  those  bearing  iho  beit  cropi.  In  Applet  Mbre  de 
Uteage,  Cox'»  Pomona,  Adam't  Pfarmain,  Conrt  Pendu  PJai,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Siirling  C'astl",  or.d  Lady  ll.nniker  nere  the  best  in  fruit. 
A*  In  other  gardent  of  tbe  neigh  b;^u^blxld,  tbe  prolocged  drjugbl  wse 
•  loiirce  of  complain*,  and  bad  bcrn  vrry  terete. 


aal  thnw  promise  of  tomo  gioJ  b!<>cmi  later  on.     Gli^^'niat  hare  long 
been    well    grown    for     aummer   diiplayt,    ao   alto    have   Achimenes, 
B'goniat,  and  Felargoniums.     On'hidt,  though  they  do  not  comprise  «   . 
large  colleclion,  havo  long  t  uee  held  a  local  repatatlon  for  ohuice  varietjt 
and  ezcelleqt  cultivation,  but  tima  did  not  permit  inipeotion.    Caiileja*. .. 
Bowringiana  and  gigat  are  favonritsj  of  Mr,  Edwards,  tbe  former  witlt^ 
five  ibeatbs  and  tne  latter  with  seventeen  flowert  would  be  line  in  their 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  represented  by  large  bashei  in  pott,  anil., 
tbe  crop  of  this  season  hat  been  heavy  ;  the  back  wallt  are  furnished  with,, 
permanent  ireea,  the  others  are  grown  in  pole,  to  thtt  their  trinsfee. 
outdoors  provide  tpsce  lor  the  Cbrysanlhemums.  Two  houtei  carry  the 
year's  crop  of  Grapes,  and  one  diilbion  provides  Cucumbert  almoit  all  tbe 
year  round  from  one  tet  of  plants.  Thii  It  effected  by  frequent  and 
regular  drettings  of  fresh  toil  placed  over  the  roott — a  mere  iprinkiing 
each  time  ;  and  the  result)  obtained  are  remarkable. 

Tomatoes  growing  in  ihe  path  bear  an  extensive  crop,  nailed  to  the 
•rail  of  a  greeohunie.  What  struck  me  at  being  interesting  was  that  ihe 
same  toil  that  was  originally  prepared,  aboal  a  fbot  ia  width  and  depth, 
ahovild  have  carried  an  annual  crop  for  more  than  ten  years  without  any 
addition  being  made,  and  tbe  crop  now  maturing  it  as  heavy  as  any  I  havo 
Ecen  this  vear.  Tbey  are  fvd  wilh  liquid  manure  when  water  it  needed. 
Tbe  drought  bad  dealt  stverely  wilb  outdoor  Boiv.it,  but  legetabUi 
looked  well— Was DEEBK. 
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Segekt  Weatheb  in  Londoh.— Tbe  L'rouelit  of  gaminerhaBgone, 
sndve  are  ^.eitlDg  ample  eitlj 'antumD  raioi.  On  Saturday  afUmoDn 
■ad  evening  rain  'ell  ia  lorreoli,  vbile  Sundiy  could  not  be  lerniid  olher 
than  a  wet  day,  the  gtme  conditiona  prerailing  uiuil  middaj  on  Monday, 
After  thb  It  was  dull,  with  fine  rain  at  inteTTuls.  Oa  Tuetday  it  was  a 
bdght  pleaiant  day;  but  Wednoidiy  wai  cold,  and  a  drizzling  rain  fell 
the  whole  motoing. 

HoYAi,  HOKTlCDLTCaAL  SOCIETY.— The  next  FtuU  and  Floral 

U««tlng  cf  Ihg  Royal  HorlicnUnral  Sociel;  will  bo  held  on  Tutsday, 
Ootobrr  ICtli.ln  the  Drill  Hall,  Jamei.Street.AVettrtiinitcr,  I  to  &F.M.  At 
three  o'clock  a  lecture  on  "  The  Injuriaus  Scale  Iniecis  of  the  Britiib 
IiUa"  will  bo  glTcn  by  Mr.  Robert  NewBtead,  F.B.S. 

Gabdeicikg  Appoistmbnts.— Mr.  A.  Jtff.riei,  formerly  of 

Unlbetop  Coille  and  Warren  House,  and  for  ths  pait  five  yeara  foreman 
at  King '«  Wnl den  Bury,  near  Ililchin,  Herts,  hns  been  appaJDled  bead 
gardener  to  John  Balfour.  Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Uartow,  Esiei.  Mr.  U.  E, 
Keonedy  h,is  been  appoinled  (through  Messri.  Dicksonp,  Limited, 
Cheiter),  I  ead  gs'ileiier  to  D,  Riebnrda,  Esq.,  The  Saliercs,  Upton,  near 
Bitheohead. 

Death  op  Mb.  Alfred  nESDEBSoy. — Wo  regret  to  learn 

of  the  death  of  Air.  A.  Henderson,  elde^it  ion  of  the  lata  Peter  Uenderion, 
on  September  5lh,  aged  forly-boteo  yrari.  In  IS8T  Chuiler,  the 
younger  son  of  Mr.  F,  Hendtrion,  wai  udmillcd  to  Iha  partnenhlp  in 
the  groat  New  York  form  of  Peler  Honderton  i  Co.  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  P.  Hcnderioi),  in  1B30,  the  businesl  was  incorporated,  an 
interest  being  given  to  lamoold  employes  in  charge  of  deparl[nenl^  The 
deceaecd,  who  wus  an  excellent  man  of  buiinegs,  has  been  head  .of  the 
film  lor  many  ycari. 

Banquet    to  Lieot.-Col.  W,  and  Mb.  V-  Webb.  —  Ou 

a  recent  occasion  these  gentlemen  were  entertained  at  a  banquet  in 
the  Talbot  Ai«emb!y  Room,  Stoarbridge,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  H. 
Poley  Ltmberl,  B.irl,  Thongh  lo  our  readeri  theso  g  ntlemen  are  best 
known  ai  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  B,  Webb  jc  Soll^  Wordsley  nnd  Klcver. 
they  are  known  in  Wureealerahire,  and  tspeoiall/  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stonrbridge,  a)  bebg  erer  de«irou5  □'  promoting  and  encouraging  tbe 
be«t  interchlg  of  tbe  community.  There  was  a  large  and  moat 
inQuentiit  compiny,  and  an  enjoyable  evening  was  pssaed. 

-^ —  Dbvok  .vnd  Exeteb  UABDESEua'  Association— Autdmn 
SES3I0S,  lB99-lJOJ,—Wodnasdaj,lltb  October,  Mr.  Ftotcher,  gardener 
to  CA  IlalrordThompjoi,  J.F.,  "Dahlias."  Wedaesday,  25ih  Oeiober, 
Mr.  O.  Slilej,  gardener  at  Tne  Grove,  Teigamonth,  "  A  Practical  Lesson 
on  Droning  CdryJinthemu-m  Bloomi  for  ths  Ethibiiion  TaWe." 
Wednesday,  Slh  Noveni'ier,  Mr.  W.  Charley,  Wonford  House  GtrJenr, 
"Garden  Wallti  and  Driras."  Wodneiday,  22nd  Novembe,-,  Mr 
W.  Macliay,  K"_v  1  Nurseries,  "  Cut  Flowers  and  their  ArrangomeoL" 
Wednesday,  UlI)  DiK^nmber,  Mr.  J.  Reynold),  gardener  to  Sir  Charlc* 
D.  Cavo,  BjrL,  SiJbury  Manor,  "Winter  Flowering  Plant*  —  the 
■  Cyclamen,  the  G*natioa,  and  the  Euphorbia.''  Wednesday, 
20th  December,  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Sbrivell,  F.LS,,  Thompson'*  Farm, 
Tonbridge,  Kent,  "  Further  EiperineDtB  with  Cbcniical  Manurce  in 
Kitchen  and  Market  G^irdaoing." 

Motor  Car  Accidests— the  Latb  Mr.  W.  Pickslby.— A 

-copy  of  the  Essex  "  County  Chronicle  "  has  been  lent  lo  us  containing  a 
report  of  the  inquest  on  the  gardfoer  whose  death  we  announced  last 
week.  It  appear*  Iho  driver  of  the  motor  car  had  Mopped  nhen  the 
acoldenl  occtirreJ,  and  be  rendered  all  the  assitlance  he  could  lo  the 
terribly  iojnred  inm.  The  verdict  was  "accideotal  death,"  tbe  jury 
adding  a  rider  "  that  the  earnest  attention  of  tbe  aulborilies  be  drawn  lo 
the  many  terious  accident*  which  have  recenily  occurred  tbrouRh  motor 
ear*  C  and  not  before  time,  as  the  cijunly  paper  mentioned  report*  no 
lets  than  six  accident*  of  a  mote  cr  less  serious  nature  occuriing  witbio 
a  week  in  or  around  Chelmsford  by  the  motors,  with  wbieb  the  district 
appeara  lo  be  inreiled.  Tho  coffin  of  Mr.  Picksley  na*  covered  nitb 
beantiful  wreath*  from  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Miller  and  other  sympatbiiing 
friend*,  and  borne  to  the  grave  by  gardeners,  and  the  widow  i*  taken  into 
the  home  of  Iho  family  whom  her  husband  leivcd  so  faithfully  and  well. 


Death  op  Mr.  Jameb  Mabtis.— It  la  with  tbe  deepest  regret 

that  we  have  to  record  tbe  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Jai.  Martin  of  Mesirs. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  Ha  pissed  away  afi<n  a  few  hours'  illness 
during  tbe  early  hours  of  Wednesday,  September  25tb.  To  overyooe 
the  announcement  fame  with  most  palnfnl  surprise.  Few  men  in  horti- 
culture  were  more  widely  known,  certainly  few  conid  have  had  more 
friends.  Evciybody  liked  him  end  admired  that  geniality  of  Efaaraoter 
and  intensity  of  purpose  which  alwaya  marked  him.  How  many 
hundreds,  nay  even  thousands,  accustomed  to  visit  tho  Reading  Murtery 
will  miss  him?  They  will  look  for  him  in  Tain.  That  marvellous 
fund  of  knowledge  wblc:b  be  posseiacd  will  no  mora  bo  poured  out  by 
him  so  eloquently  as  if  it  were  a  running  fountain.  "  Tbe  trumpet'*  ail»er 
lound  is  still,  Tho  warder',  silent  on  the  hill."  Surely  over  hit  last 
resting  place  it  Would  be  just  to  inscribe,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 

HABVEaxiNO  Onionb.— When  on  a  recent  »isit  to  one  of  Ibe 

best  kept  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens  in  the  south  of  tho  '-Lando'  Cakes" 
(near  Selkirk),  I  particularly  noted  a  large  crop  of  fine  tpring  Onions 
collected  closely  together,  and  covered  with  several  spare  glass  lights 
from  the  frame  yard.  The*e  were  supported  on  a  framework  of  slskes 
and  raftering  about  a  foot  high,  over  the  Onions,  to  presVrve  them  from 
rain  during  tho  mstur^n^  process  prior  to  stoiing.  Alongside  was  a  fair 
bed  of  large  uulumn  aown  "  winter  "  Onions  not  (nlly  tnatured,  tbur  lops 
being  still  green.— Ha BBORHB. 

A  KovEL  Fjxjing.— Ajjropotot  Mr.  George  Pailon's  reference 

to  tbe  Osk  garden  walk  edging  at  Eiton  Hall  (page  265),  U  mny  be 
interesting  to  remark  that  at  Etiington  Park,  Statford-on-Avon,  in  what 
was  called  tho  "old  flower  garden,"  there  were  two  circular  beds  edged 
with  clipped  Oak  plant*,  kept  about  12  inches  high,  and  whiob,  owing  to 
the  summer  shearing,  the  foliage  was  retained  during  the  greater  pari  :of 
the  winter.  If  my  memory  aerves  me  rightly,  the  specie*  was  Quemis 
sessiliflora,  Tbe  beda  in  question  werooonneclei  by  an  in  termed  I  at*  one 
edged  with  the  common  Irish  Ivy,  kept  trimmed  at  about  B  inches  hi^. 
It  is  upwards  of  thirty  year*  lince  I  fir*t  *aw  them,  and  they  had,  I 
betiere,  been  planted  at  least  thirty  year*  previously.  Tbcircomparatir^ly 
small,  stunted  stems  and  branches — of  eourie  rendered  to  from  tie 
restricted  growth — were  suf;gestiva  of  those  Jspacese  centenarian  Irees 
grown  in  vases.- W.  G. 

Bristol  Gardehebs'  Association.- The  monthly  mitiing 

of  the  Socloty  nai  hold  on  Thursday  last,  at  St.  John's  Parish  Rootn, 
Redland,  Mr.  C.  Lock  presiding  over  a  good  attendance,  Tbe  sulfleel 
for  the  diicussion  was  salads,  and  it  was  opened  in  a  thoughtful  abd 
interesliag  manner  by  Mr.  E,  Btnflcld,  gardener  to  Franini  Tsgait,  Esq., 
Old  Sneed  Park.  Tbe  aim  of  the  piper  was  to  show  how  a  supply  of 
the  principal  salads  could  bo  maintained  during  the  groiter  part  of  tha 
year.  To  Ihi*  end  Mr.  Binfield  dialc  with  the  culture  of  Letlojie, 
Endive,  Bcot,  Cdery,  and  Cuoombers,  He  gave  in  each  case  hi*  opinVin 
as  to  the  time*  moit  *uitabie  for  sowing  to  obtain  a  lucoeiaioa  of  crops, 
the  soil  b»t  flttid  for  the  leveral  varieties,  method  of  after  cnltare,  and 
tho  Insects  lo  which  tbey  were  most  liable.  Tho  psper,  which  was  fiill 
of  nseCul  information  on  the  important  aabjecl,  was  much  appreciated, 
aud  at  the  cloae  Mr.  Binfield  was  heartily  thanked.  A  abort  diacuaiion, 
chicSy  on  the  culture  of  Beet,  and  the  best  meant  to  clear  the  Celery 
Ry,  followed  the  paper.  Certifioatea  of  merit  were  awarded  Mr,  Sbaddlek 
for  a  dith  of  fine  Peaches ;  Mr.  While  for  a  PitcheT  plant,  and  Mr, 
McCullock  for  a  specimen  of  Udontogloasum  grande. 

Hampstbad  Greek. — The  Trca  and  Open  Spaces  Ccmmille* 

of  the  Hampstead  Vestry  have  issued  a  report  stating  that  tbey  have 
carefully  considered  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Harban,  the  Chairman, 
intimating  thut  upon  his  rii commendation  a  lady  had  bought  (or  £7504 
tbe  Hampitead  Green  property  recently  put  up  to  auction  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  enabling  tho  Vestry  to  make  up  their  mind*  what  tbey  will 
do  with  regard  lo  the  green  or  paddooh  in  front  of  tbe  honiei  atandiig 
on  the  property,  and  that  if  Iho  oFfera  were  sufficient  iba  wonU 
dedicate  tbe  paddcok  lo  tha  public  in  order  that  it  might  be  preaervfd 
as  an  open  space  for  eier.  In  the  opinion  of  tbe  Committee  Ih* 
opportunity  now  afforded  by  tha  generou*  and  pubiic-ipjrited  action  of 
■lie  lady  of  maintaining  tbe  prasont  pictureiique  and  sylvan  I 
to  Hampitead  from  London  should  not  be  lost,  and  they  r 
that  tho  necessary  steps  be  taken  for  the  acquisition  of  tbo  green  and 
the  ded'CBlion  thereof  to  tho  public.  It  is  expected  that  the  owners  ol 
property  immediately  adjoining  and  facing  tbe  green  will  subscribe 
towards  the  purchase,  and  tbe  lady  referred  to,  who  wishes  to  remaio 
enoDymons,  has  said  that  ahe  will  heraetf  make  a  contribntion  to  tin 
acquisition  of  the  green. 
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A   New  Lawn   Sw£EPEB.^Mr.   T.    Challie,   "Wilton   Park 

Garden?,  sends  us  beautiful  photographs  of  an  improved  lawn  sweeping 
and  collecting  machine,  fitted  with  his  patent  side  delivery  apparatus. 
The  appliance,  which  appears  strong  and  seryiceable,  is  drawn  by  a 
horae,  and  a  clean  sw«ep  with  snog  heaps  of  leaves  are  shown  on  the 
capacious  lawn  at  WiltoD,  where  a  good  deal  of  work  is  required  to  be 
well  done  in  a  little  time. 

Twin  Apples. — Jpropoi  of  the  description  and  illustration  of 

what  13  called  the  Bedfordshire  Twin  Apple,  this  freak  of  Nature  appears 
not  to  be  confined  to  one  variety  alone,  and  I  have  occasionally  found 
it,  especially  in  the  Codlin  section,  while  at  the  present  time  I  am 
possessed  of  one  or  two  examples  of  Lord  Suffleld  as  clearly  defined  as 
that  illustrated  in  the  Journal  of  floriiculture  for  September  14th,  page  237. 
Cucnmbera  occasionally  may  be  seen  exhibiting  the  freak  in  question. 
-G. 

LowDHAM  NuRSEBlES. — Intending  fruit  tree   planters  would 

do  well  to  pay  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons*  new  nursery  this 
autumn.  It  is  situated  at  Lowdham,  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  the 
town  of  Nottingham,  on  breezy  hills  which  doubtless  at  one  time  formed 
the  southern  fringe  of  the  famous  Sherwood  Forest.  The  nursery,  on 
strong  elay  soil,  is  about  fifty  acres  in  extent,  and  contains  a  grand 
assor'jnent  of  young  fruit  trees  to  suit  every  possible  requirement.  AH 
are  in  clean  vigorous  condition,  including  the  best  of  the  new  varieties. 
-J.  C. 

Apple  Kebby  PiPPiN.—Thriving  well  in  almost  any  kind  of 

soil  and  sitaation,  this  Apple  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  uselul  in 
October,  its  brisk  pleasant  flavour  making  it  much  relished  after  the 
rather  mealy  flesh  of  the  earlier  dessert  kinds.  By  any  soil  I  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  badly  drained  or  yery  poor  stations,  but  it  will  thrive 
equally  well  in  a  heavy  as  in  a  light  soil,  provided  each  is  properly 
cultivated.  Nor  does  the  form  of  tree  make  much  difference,  for  I  have 
seen  splendid  crops  on  restricted  trees  of  the  espalier  order,  though  of 
course  much  better  results  follow  a  more  natural  system.^!!, 

DwABF  Kidney  Beans. —Having  sown  numerous  varieties  of 

dwarf  Beans  in  two  places  for  trial,  I  found  one  to  be  a  comparative 
(ailnre,  and  the  other  quite,  for  the  season,  a  success.  The  diffi  renco 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  first  being  on  a  cold  soil  and  blesk  aspect, 
and  a  soil  that  baked  hard  and  dry  later,  whilst  the  other  was  on  a  warm 
porous  soil,  which,  whilst  dry  enough,  did  at  least  keep  the  plants  fairly 
aell  growing.  The  varieties  were,  of  speckled  seed,  Sutton's  Perfection 
Mohawk,  Progress  (Veitch)  j  of  self-ooloured  dark,  Negro,  Csnadian 
Wonder,  No  Plus  Ultra,  and  Canadian  Glory  or  Stringless  (Carter),  and 
Magnum  Bonum  (Sutton)  ;  white  with  dark  eye,  Victorii  White  (Webb), 
White  Advancer,  Carter's  Everbearing  ;  and  a  Butter  Bean— twelve 
varieties  in  all.  The  earliest  to  ripen  off,  and  all  remarkably  abundant 
croppere,  were  Ne  Pius  Ultra,  Everbearing,  and  Perfection.  All  the  rest 
were,  rather  later  and  stronger  growing,  and  really  showed  so  little 
difference  in  productiveness  that  there  seemed  nothing  to  choose.  It  vas 
quite  a  C2se  of  feeling  happy  with  either  were  all  the  others  absent. 
Perhaps  the  Butter  Bean  is  not  properly  put  into  comparison  with  the 
rest,  but  it  cropped  remarkably  woU  all  the  same.  My  only  opportunity 
of  testinl^  productiveness  was  found  in  complete  seed-pod  production, 
on  the  whole  a  very  good  test.  I  think  dwarf  Beans  are  so  good  that, 
with  the  haulm  still  dwarf,  it  will  be  difficult  to  excel  existing  leading 
varieties. — A.  D. 

— ^ —  Ladies  and  the  Leabned  Societies.— A  correspondent 
writes  :—**  The  views  expiessid  in  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Farquharson  of 
Hanghton,  which  was  read  by  Lady  Marjorie  Gordon  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Women  a  few  months  ago,  with  regard  to  tho 
admission  of  ladies  into  the  learned  societies,  have  evidently  commended 
themselves  to  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  influential  wooion  in 
the  country,  and  the  subject  will  agaia  be  discussed  at  the  first 
annual  general  mreting  of  Lady  Warwick's  Agricultural  Association 
for  Women,  to  be  held  in  London  about  three  weeks  hence.  Mrs. 
Parqnharson  complained  that  the  Royal,  tho  Linnaean,  and  tlie  Royal 
Microscopical  Societies  did  not  admit  women  to  full  membership,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  last- mentioned  society  permitted  the  election  of 
women  as  members,  but  would  not  allow  them  to  attend  the  meetings. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Agrieultural  Association  for  Women  a  resolution 
embodying  this  opinion  will  be  submitted  for  approval,  and  if  carried,  the 
ladies  will  find  the  means  of  placing  their  views  before  the  heads  of  the 
societies,  who  will  find  it  difficult  to  refuse  such  a  modest  and  reasonable 
request.  The  meeting  will  take  place  in  Stafford  House,  the  London 
residence  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.'* 


Harbobne  Vegetable  Marrow  Bocibty  Show,  Septem- 
ber 25th.— This  extensive  village  enjoys  the  'distinction  of  possessing 
the  oldest  Gooseberry  Society  in  the  kingdom,  being  upwards  of  c'g^ty 
years  olJ,  while  the  Horticultural  Soiiety  is  thirty-six  years  old.  Ttte 
heavie£t  Marrow  exhibited  on  the  recent  occasion  weighed  40  lbs  13  ozs^ 
and  it  would  be  iLteresting  to  learn  what  was  the  weight  of  the  heaviest 
recorded  elsewhere.  The  fruit  in  question  was  sold  for  1  guinea. 

Spraying  with  Spimo.— Somo  few  weeks  lince  Mr.  G.  Crook 

of  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  sent  to  the  Brill  Hall  fur  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee haulm  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Chelsonian  Peas  that  he  had  sprayed 
with  what  he  called  ** improved  spimo."  I  nas  much  interested  with  the 
results  of  its  application,  as  badly  infested  Pea  haulm  with  thrips  was 
after  one  or  two  dressings  or  sprayings  converted  into  beautiful  green 
growth,  vigorous  and  hcalihy.  When  at  Forde  Abbey  early  last 
month  I  saw  a  lato  row  then  standing  that  had  been  thus  f prayed,  and 
it  was  singularly  green  and  healthy.  As  growers  constantly  suffer  so 
much  from  thrips  on  cr*  p^  as  veil  as  en  Peas,  they  should  give  this 
.ipimo  a  thorough  tejting  next  season.  It  has  boon  advertised  in  the 
Journal  by  Mr.  White,  of  Beliring,  Pa i Jock  Wood,  Kont.— D. 

-■ —  Apple  Blenheim  Pippin.~I  strongly  disagree  with  tho  aim 
of  the  RH.S.  Council  in  relation  to  this  iino  Applo  in  requiring  the 
prizes  at  the  Palace  Show  to  be  given  to  oompara'ively  small  fruits^ 
rather  than  to  those  of  good  medium  sized,  beautiful  samples  that 
were  ignored,  e?erybody  wondering  why.  Surely  in  offering  prizes 
for  any  variety  the  fullest  consideration  should  be  given  to  its  aversgo 
size,  anl  everybody  knows  that  Blenheim  Pippin  is  a  largo  Apple.  That 
the  largest  frui'.s  are  too  large  for  dessert  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
but  such  medium  samples  as  were  ignored  at  the  Palace  were  of 
their  kind  perfect  for  dessert.  It  wss  again  so  incomprehensible  that 
some  other  dessert  varieties  had  prizes  awarded  to  quite  big  fruits, 
showing  that,  untrammelled  by  footnotes,  judges  d.d  recognise  average 
character.  I  hope  another  year  judges  will  bo  allowed  a  free  hand  in 
relation  to  Blenheims. — A. 

Sussex  WEATHER.—The  total  rainfall  at  Ilaywards  Heath  for 

September  was  3*38  inches,  being  0-25  inch  %boyo  the  average.  Tho 
heaviest  fall  was  1*75  inch  on  the  29th.  Rain  fell  on  fourteen  days. 
Total  for  the  nine  months  21  95  inches,  which  is  1*68  inch  above  tho 
average.  The  maximum  temperature  wai  80''  on  the  5th  ;  the  minimum 
35^  on  the  29ih.  Moan  maximum,  65*08° ;  mean  minimum,  46*04°.  Mean 
temperature,  55  56°  ;  1*35°  below  the  average. — R.  I. 

September  Weather  at  Dowlais.  —  Rainfal',  382  inches, 

vthich  fell  on  twenty  days  ;  greatest  fall^  0*83  on  the  6ih  ;  total  for 
the  last  quarter,  6  97  inches  ;  for  the  year,  88*23  inches  ;  for  tho 
same  periods  1898,  1*78  inches,  7  62  inches,  and  2525  inches.  Mean 
maximum  temperature,  60*266°  ;  highest  reading,  77'  on  tho  5th,  and 
only  rising  to  43°  on  the  30th.  Mean  minimum,  42666°  ;  lowest 
reading,  29°  on  the  27th  and  28th,  with  the  highest  night  temperature 
of  56°  on  the  5th  (  below  freezing  point  on  four  nights.  Tbero  were 
five  sunless  days.  The  wind  was  in  the  S.W.  and  W.  on  twent}** 
two  days.  The  wind  was  very  quiet  the  first  part  of  tho  month. 
The  temperatures  were  even,  but  from  tho  15th  there  has  been  a  very 
decided  drop,  the  wind  at  times  being  very  strong  and  culd. — Wm. 

^lABBOTT. 

UBTaOKOXiOOICAXi  OBSBRVATXOVS  AT  CHISTirxCB:. 

—Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens— height  above 
sea  level  24  feet.  > 


Date. 


1800. 
Septemher. 


h 

5 


Temperature  of  the 
Air. 


At  0  A.M. 


Temperature  o( 

the  »uil. 

At    9  A.M. 


Dry     Wet 
Bulb.  Bulb. 


Sunday  ..24  W.N.W.' 
Monday.. '25  W.S.W. 
Tuesday  20  W.S.W  , 
Wed'sday27  S.W.  1 
Thursday 28  W.S.W.' 
Friday  ..29,  S. S.W. 
Saturday  30  I  S.S.W. 


deg. 

Si-O 
5vS0 

ba-l 

54-6 
47-5 
45-0 
47-2 


deg. 

47-9 
52-8 
51-9 
60-0 
44  S 
44*1 
45-9 


At        At 

1-ft.       2-ft. 

deep.  deep. 


At 
4-ft. 
deep. 


I 


Mbams 


520      48-2 


deg. 

deg. 

60-9 

457 

61-1 

51-5 

ei-7 

48-4 

60-2 

47-9 

58-8 

36-6 

t7'3 

32-9 

56-8 

44*9 

69'4 

44-0 

ins. 

oo: 

0-01 

oil  ' 

098 
0  02 

Total 
1-14 


deg. 

54-6 
65-9 
57-1 
56  0 
53-» 
52-1 
53-9 


54 '< 


deg. 

.'^8  1 
57-7 
58-1 
58-1 
67 '6 
67-1 
53-3 


57-0 


deg. 
50-2 
59-0 

58-9 
58*6 
68-4 
58-2 
58-1 


III 
"I' 


58-6 


deg. 

88 -3 
48*8 
40-3 
40-2 
281 
24*4 
35-6 


8G-5 


Cold  showery  weather,  with  a  thunderstorm  on  the  27th  and  a  heavy 
fall  ofrain  on  the  29th. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  BRITISH-GROWN  FRUIT. 

Crystal  Palace.— Septehbeb  28th,  29th,  akd  SOth. 

Seldom,  if  eTer,hA8  the  Crystal  Palace  been  so  crowded  wUh  intirest 
to  horticultariits  at  it  was  daring  the  second  half  of  the  week  just  past, 
for  on  thote  three  days  the  Riyal  Horticultural  Society  brought  to  a 
most  suocessful  iiitue  the  annual  Show  of  British' grown  Fruir.  The 
Exhibition  was  this  year  accommodated  in  iho  northern  trausept,  but 
the  fsct  of  the  space  being  limited  did  not  tell  materially  against  the 
general  effect.  In  past  years  the  exhibits  have  occupied  the  two 
transepts  and  the  centre  ot  the  building,  and  have  been  very  handsome. 
The  changi^,  which  neoeesitat^Kl  upwards  of  100  competitire  classes 
being  relegated  to  back  portions,  together  with  practically  the  whole  of. 
the  non-compedtive  exhibits,  led  many  Tiaitori  to  the  oonclnsion  that 
the  Exhibition  was  much  inferior  to  its  predeceisors  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  was  not  the  ca«e,  fur  the  number  uf  entries  wa«  very  little 
short  of  last  year*d  total.  True,  there  was  a  perceptible  shortage  in 
the  single  dish  clastei,  but  the  collections,  both  large  and  small,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  showed  a  material  increase,  which  practically 
balanced  the  diminntion  referred  to.  The  mo»t  prominent  absrntfe 
was  Mr.  Goo.  Woodward  of  Birham  Court,  who  wss  unable  to  chow 
owing  to  devastation  caused  by  a  terrible  haiUtcrro.  We  hope  he  will 
be  able  to  come  forward  in  his  customary  style  next  year. 

In  quality  we  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  average  was  good. 
There  were  examples  of  the  highest  excellence  and  the  reversr,  but 
neither  extreme  was  greatly  in  evidence.  As  a  section  the  nurserymen's 
must  be  placed  first  with  Apples  aa  the  brst  individual  kind  of  fruit. 
These  had  size  and  solidity  with  cleanliness,  and  in  ma>  y  instances 
Wonderful  richness  of  colour.  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  were  also 
good,  but  Plums  showed  a  marked  falling  of  from  Ust  year'H  display. 
Grapes  varied  considerably  in  merit,  many  being  of  the  best,  ^hile  others 
were  scarcely  fit  to  put  on  anj*  exhibition  board.  The  arrangements  of 
the  Show  were  most  excellent,  and  reflected  the  greatest  possible  erf  dit 
on  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  also  Messrs.  S.  T.  Wright  and  T.  Humphreys; 
with  Mr.  Caselton,  the  garden  sup^intendent  ot  the  Crystal  Palace, 
whose  duties  must  have  been  yety  arduous.  Every  individual  exhibit  in 
each  of  the  175  classes  could  be  readily  found,  as  there  was  scarcely  one 
out  of  its  plac?.  The  judging  commenced  at  the  appointed  time,  aiid 
was  completed  well  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  show,  which  was 
Tisited  by  upwards  of  31,000  peop!e. 

OPEN  TO  GARDENERS  AND  AMATEURS. 

Undeb  Glahs  Fruit— Collections. 

The  gardeners  and  amateurs  opened  the  ball  with  a  collection  of  fruit 
to  consist  of  nine  dishes  in  six  kinds  at  least,  wiih  nn  two  dishes  of  the 
same  variety.  There  were  only  three  competitors,  and  Mr.  G.  Mnllins, 
gardener  to  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Eastr.or  Ca  tie,  Ledbury,  proved  the 
victor.  The  exhibit  consistod  of  fair  Muscat  of  Aleiandria  and  Gros 
Maroo  Grapes,  (,ood  both  in  berry  and  bunch  ;  Countess  Melon,  a  good 
dish  of  Ribston  Pippin  Applfs,  Barrington  Peaches,  grand  Pitmaston 
Duchess  Pearf,  Lord  Palmerston  Peaches,  Albert  Victor  Nectarine,  and 
Coe*s  Golden  Drop  Flum.    Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  W.  Pease, 


Eigle  Peaches,  a  fine  specimen  of  Scarlet  Premier  Melor,  Humboldt 
Kectarinea,  and  a  good  dish  of  Souvenir  du  Congr^s  Pears.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaeton  Castle,  brought 
fip  the  rear  with  excelleot  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  a 
beautifully  finished  Queen  Pine,  well  coloured  Golden  Esgle  Peaches, 
and  Coe*8  Golden  Drop  Flnm. 

In  the  smaller  collection  of  »ix  dishes,  from  which  the  exhibitors  in 
the  previous  class  were  e::^cluded,  at  least  four  kinds  had  to  be  shown,  and 
Pmes  were  excluded.  There  were  five  entries,  and  the  first  prize  fell  to 
Mr.  A.  Maxim,  gardener  to  Col  H.  Walpole,  Winchfield,  with  a  capital 
eihibit,  which  coir  prised  Mascst  of  Alexandria,  beautifully  coloured,  and 
grand  bunches  of  Cooper's  Black  Grapes,  a  bright  dish  of  Lady  Sudelcy 
Apples,  a  good  Melon  which  looked  like  Countess,  Albert  Victor  Nt^cta- 
rines,  and  a  splendid  dish  of  the  Nectarine  Peach.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Jas.  Dawes,  gardener  to  M.  Biddnlph,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Led- 
bury, who  had  good  bunches  of  Gros  Maroo  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  Ribston  Pippin  Apples,  Williams*  Bon  Chretien  Pears,  and 
Princess  of  Wales  Peaches,  while  Mr.  W.  Tidy,  gardener  to  W.  K. 
D*Arcy,  Esq.,  Stanmore  HalU  was  third  with  good  specimens  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Frogmore  Scarlet  Melon,  and  fine  dishes  of 
Williams'  Bon  Chr6tien  Pears  and  Walburton  Admirable  Peaches.  The 
judging  in  this  class  was  severely  criticiied  by  competent  growers. 

Gbapes. 
Great  interest  was  evinced  in  the  class  for  the  collection  of  Grapes, 
six  varieties,  two  bunches  each,  fur  in  this  class  Messrs  W.  Wood  and 
Son  offered  a  silver  challenge  cop,  value  25  guineas,  to  be  won  three  years 
in  succession  before  becoming  the  property  of  the  exhibitor.  There  were 
only  three  competitors  to  face  the  Judges.     Mr.  J.  H.  Good  .ere  was 


clearly  ahead  of  his  rivals  with  a  strong  exhibit.  The  varieties  j^ere 
Gros  Maro?,  good  in  bunch  and  berry,  but  lacking  colour;  Alnwick 
Seedling,  ra'.her  small,  but  beautifully  finishe<l  ;  Mu'cai  of  Alexandria,  a 
fair  ot  handsome  bunches ;  Gros  Gnillaumc,  two  enormous  bucches ; 
wcll-fiiiidhrd  buncVei  of  Mrs.  Pince  rather  deficient  in  colour,  and  black 
Alicante.  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to  C.  Bayer.  Esq..  Forest  Hill,  was 
second;  his  best  varieties  were  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Maf  oe,  and  Gros 
Colman.  Mr.  F.  Cole,  gardener  to  Sir  Chas.  Russell,  Bart,  Swallom field 
Park,  Reading,  was  third  with  capital  examples  of  Cooper's  Blaik  and 
Black  Alicante. 

In  the  dass  for  three  distinct  varieties,  of  two  bunche  each,  there  was 
only  one  eshibitor,  Mr.  J.  Dawes,  who  staged  excellent  examples  Gros 
Maroc ;  Black  Alicante  was  also  of  first-rato  quality,  and  the  other 
variety  was  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

For  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  there  were  five  entries,  and 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  W. 
Fleming,  £^q,  Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey.  with  good  bunches,  well 
fini»he(l.    Mr.  F.  Cole  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  third. 

For  thrre  bunches  of  Madret field  Conrt  the  first  priza  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Mitchell.  Mr.  W.  Taylor  secured  the  second  place  with  small 
bunches  ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Eapson  came  third  with  ill  coloured  berries. 
Mrs.  Pince  was  represented  by  two  exhibitors,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell  again 
stoging  spl'ndil  bunches,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  who  had  good 
bunches  or  rather  small  berries.  The  throe  bunches  of  Muscat  Hamburgh 
only  secured  one  entry,  from  Mr.  J.  11.  Goodacre,  who  was  awarded  first 
pria\ 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Black  Alicante  competition  brought  oat 
some  noble  bunches.  There  wf  re  eight  competitors,  but  Mr.  W.  AIUp, 
gardener  to  Lord  SnfBeld,  GuLton  Park,  secured  the  first  position  with 
grand  bunches.  Mr.  F.  Cole  was  second  with  well  finished  examples,  and 
Mr.  W.  Mitchell  third.  .  Lidy  Downe*s  was  not  so  strongly  in  evidence, 
only  five  exhibitors  staging.  Mr.  W.  Mitchell  was  again  to  the  front 
with  well  finished  bunches,  Mr.  W.  Taylor  following. 

In  the  class  for  any  other  black  Grape  we  always  have  «  good 
contest,  as  it  proved  on  this  occasion,  six  boards  being  entered.  The 
first  piizo  frll  to  Mr.  W.  Allan  with  excplKnt  examples  of  Gros  Maroc. 
Mr.  A.  Sadler,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Turk,  Cowley  House.  CherUey,  was 
second  with  the  same  variety  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Maxim  was  third  with 
excellent  bunches  of  Ct  operV  Black. 

Coming  to  the  white  Grape  classes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  started 
with  four  boards.  Mr.  G.  Duncan,  gardener  to  0.  J.  Lucas,  Esq., 
Wnrnham  Court,  Horsham,  was  placed  in  the  firat  position  with 
magnificent  examples,  large  in  bunch,  berry,  and  splendid  in  ecloor, 
Mr.  Edward  Skelton,  gardener  to  J.  Barker,  Esq.,  Bishop  Stortford, 
followed  with  long  tapering  bunches ;  and  Mr.  A.  Maxim  was  thir(*, 
I'hen  we  came  to  Mrs.  Pearson  with  three  entries.  Mr.  T.  Osmar, 
gardener  to  S.  J.  Baker,  E<q.,  Ottershaw  Park,  was  first  with  lat  ge  bunehes 
of  small  green  berries  ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  fimpson  followed  with  better 
berries  and  finish,  but  the  bunches  were  not  so  large.  For  three  bunches 
of  any  other  white  Grapo  there  were  only  three  entries,  Mr.  T.  Osman 
being  placed  first  with  good  bunches  of  Dr.  Hrgg.  Mr.  F.  Colo  was 
Si  cond  with  large  bunches  of  Foster's  Seedling. 

Peaches,  Nectarines.  Plums,  akd  Fios. 

Peaches  were  represented  by  nine  dishe%  Mr.  A.  Maxim  staging  a 
grand  di»h  r>f  the  Nectarine,  and  wks  awarded  first  place.  Mr.  W. 
Mitchell  followed  with  some  fine  Sea  Eagle.  Nectarires  brought  out 
three  dishes,  all  of  ordinary  quality,  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas,  Polegate, 
taking  first  prize  with  Spmser  ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon,  gardener  to 
Sir  M.  Samuel,  second  with  Victoria. 

There  is  only  one  class  for  indoor- grown  Plums,  to  consist  of  three 
distinct  varieties,  and  there  were  two  exhibitors.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gar- 
dener to  L.  de  Rothschild,  Esq ,  Gunnerabuiy  House,  Acton,  was  first 
with  a  splendid  exhibit.  The  varieties  were  'Fransparent  Gage,  Golden 
Transparent  Gage,  and  Cce's  Golden  Drop.  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  a  as  second 
with  good  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  and  Bryanston's  Gage. 

For  a  dish  of  Figs  there  were  three  entriea,  but  the  Jndget  did  not 
deem  any  of  them  worthy  of  the  first  priz\  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson  was 
awarded  seoond  with  Negro  Largo,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson  third  with  the 
same  variety. 

Collection  of  Habdy  Fruit. 

The  collection  of  thirty-six  dishes  of  hardy  frnit  in  distinet  varieties 
to  be  grown  entirely  in  the  open,  is  one  that  is  closely  watched  by  the 
exhibitors.  There  were  only  two  collections  staged.  Mr.  R.  Potter* 
girdener  to  S'r  Mark  Collet,  Kemsiug,  Serenoaks,  proved  the  victor  with 
a  capital  exhibit.  The  Apples  were  represented  by  grand  samples  of 
Scone's,  Peas20od's  Nonesuch.  Mere  de  Mdnage,  Gloria  Mondi,  Warner's 
King,  Lady  Henniker,  Betty  Greson,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  WaahingtOD, 
Bramley'a  Seedling,  The  Queen,  Ribston  Pippin,  Emperor  Aleiander, 
Frarn's  Pippin,  and  Worcester  Pearmain.  Pears  were  represented  by 
Duchesse  d'AngonlSme,  Mai^chal  de  Cour,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Triompbe 
de  Vienne.  Beurr4  d'Ango**,  D^yenn^  do  Merori,  Pitmaston  Dncheu, 
Cmftrence,  Doyonn^  du  Comice,  Beurr^  Bicbelier,  and  Grosse  Cala- 
basse.  Peaches  were  good,  the  rai  ieties  including  the  Nf  ctarine,  O  sprey,* 
and  Lady  Palmerston.  Pond's  Seedling  PInms  were  grand,  as  were 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Coe*s  Golden  Drop.  Negro  Largo  Figs  and 
&ome  excellent  Kent  Cob  Nuts  completed  ihe  eihibit.  Mr.  J.  Dawis 
was  a  good  second.  Apples  and  Pears  were  the  best  features,  of  which 
Norfolk  Beefing,  Warner's  King,  Tyler's  Kernel,  and  Peasgood's  Nonesuch 
in  the  Apples,  and  Williams*  Bon  ChrSiien,  Souvenir  da  Congr6fl|  and 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  in  the  Pears  were  oonspicuois. 
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HARDY    FRUITS. 

FOR  cons.'deraWy  ever  a  ceotury  our  firm  lias  been  noted  fur  the  careful  cultirati<in  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  has  built  up 
a  reputation  by  sending  out  Trees  TRUE  TO  NAME  and  carefully  grown.  During  the  past  seventeen  years  wa 
iiATe  greatly  extended  our  culture  of  Fiuit  Trees,  and  have  given  up  the  cultivation  of  all  General  Nursery  Stock  in  favour 
of  these  and  Foses.  'J  he  present  is  an  age  of  Specialists,  and  we  fully  agree  with  the  popular  idea  that  a  person  who 
concentrates  his  whole  attention  upon  one  subject  should  be  better  able  to  deal  with  it  than  one  who  has  twenty  other  matters 
claiming  his  attention.  We  do  not  wish  to  sing  our  own  praises,  but  we  cordially  invite  anyone  interested  in  Fruit  Culture 
to  visit  our  Nurseries  and  inspect  the  Stock.  We  propagate  all  from  trees  which  have  been  fruited  and  proved  true  to 
name,  and  all  our  trees  are  kept  free  from  insect  attacks,  and  are  as  good  as  careful  and  scientific  cultiue  can  make  them. 
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'  Apple  TCffniblM  Devonshire  Qiiairenden  in  it*  hcit,  cleace.t,  taX  icoti  h'ghly  coloDrrd  [arm,  but  will  keep  (ill  Dpcember.     Not  00)7  is 
10  of  the  coming  Api>les  lor  niBrkflt  irork,  it  is  equall;  valuable  for  ih^  garden  uT  the  amnte'jr.      Ita  gntud  colour  aud  apptaranco  would  make 
it  worth  growiog  even  if  it  bad  not  the  extra  laeiit  of  good  qaalitj. 

Maidens  on  Paradise,  2/6  eaoh ;  S-year  bushes,  3/6 ;  '3-year,  G/- ;  etandards,  5/-  eaoli. 


NOVELTIES.-ffe  can  supply  all  the  BEST  New  Fruits  in  cultivation. 
STRAWBERRIES   IN   POTS. 

AU  the  leading  varieties  16/-  per  100.     CATALOGUE  UPON  APPLICATION. 

J.   R.   PEARSON   &   SONS, 

ChilweU  Nurseries,   I.OWDHAM,  NOTTS. 

Lowdham  Station,  Miaiaud  Batlwa?,  five  mlantea'  walk  from  the  Narserles, 
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ACRES 


DICKSONS  ROSES   - 
DICKSONS  FRUIT  TREES  S. 

THE    FINEST   AND    LARGEST    STOCKS    IN    THE    KINGDOM. 

NOW   IS    THE    TIME   TO    ORDER.  Inspection   Cordially  Invited. 

CATALOGUES    NOW    READY,    POST    FREE    ON    APPLICATION. 

NURSERIES  GJ^SX 


FINEST  APPLE  ON  EARTH!!! 
BRAMLEV'S  SEEDLING, 

Wh.th  ftas  HWALS,  but  NO  EliUAL. 

FBDIT  TRm  OF  ill  IIIIIS,  .gStSa.'S. 

THE  ROSE,  The  Queen  of  Flotrers. 

aLl  New  Vasietieb  Stdched—Mant  Cheap  BkBCiiss 
8BROBB   OF   EVERY   DEBCRIPTION. 

■Write  at  once  before  plinting,  for  his  ■Renwrlca  on 
Frofltsble  r*ult  Growlna,-'  !inrt  acennnt  of  hi.  fanoui 
Anpe;  wlh  Isl  of  nil  klnas  of  Kniit  Trem    Romp   aBcl 


WILLIAMS' 

CELEBRATED 

MUSHRODM  SPAWN 

lestliucmiiilM   from   aU    Leadjng 

Per  BatliBl     .,     ..     s,'. 

'  Tictona  &  Paradiae  Ntuseries 

UPPER   HOLLOW  AT,   LONDON,  H. 


The   Wnrserlei,    SOVTB^7B&X,    VOTTI. 


ORCHIDS.-ORGHiDS. 

QUANTITY    IMJIESSE. 
IiupeetioB  of  our  la*  Kibrs  of  Hbhh 

HUGH  LOW  aTC"M^^ 


J|BP  QUANTITY    IMJIESSE. 

to  H  R  H  tbe   loipeetioB  of  our  la*  Kibrs  of  H 
■  Walei. 


NEW  CARNATION,  "ST.  iJlKjr 


GARDEN    REQUISITES!    <   <'«  «uket  ami  private  Growers. 

"■      Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &( 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

W«W  Crawley,       U  Sussex. 


.  PRICK  1/-;    P03T  FREE,  l/lj. 


>.*s^^^'S«.  Musliroonis  for  the  Million. 

.Mini  Jppoi«lme«l  la  Btr  M„jaly.  *  t>        -r      nrTiTnn-  *■ 


■^^'ES^IHSS:^^-  <'™a"'«i'tal  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c, 

UQHT  BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  J/B  per  .ack   5  ,,-,ck-  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

itl-\  mcka.  Iil.  each 
BLACK   FmROU»   PEAT.  5/-  pci  sack  ;   6  fa-ka    K/-' 

swim.  td.  each.  .      <  . 

COAB3E  SILVKE  S4NI>,  i/»  per  buAel;  15,.  per  hnlf 
.    ton. ;  BB/- per  ton.  In  &bu-hel  bags,  lA  each 

SPHAGNUM  imf^n,  8/e  per  ■icli 

•"gSaSA""!?  SICKS.  J9»A0<» 
EC.    <3r. 

By  gpuM 

CHRK-a  MEWB,  BIOH  STKKET,  BLOOMSBCBY.  W  C. 

RIVERS' 

FRUIT    TREES, 
.  Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

ASD  ' 

Orchard-House  Trees. 

A    LAROE    AND    SELBOT    STOCK  i  °"S^jl';:'""  ='*>  ^«^- 

ALWAYS    OH    VIEW.  ,  SPANISH  IRIS,  f„™  ,,0  „o. 

Alio    Hraclntbe,    Tullpe,     Crocm,     Bnowilropi, 

„„.„„    .  Lllinmi.   Amm    Llliea.    Hontbretiu,    Anemonos, 

ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE,      Hl"".  R<uinncnln.,  fcc,  Fot  Boeob  and  other  Piantel 
Put  Fna,  Sd.  \    ■"'  °^'"  "f  >"■•  ""^j ■j^crJi?"'''*''  ^"'''  ^''^  ^"* 


By  J.  WRIOHT. 
crpwardi  of  >  doxen  methode  ol  gtovisc  Mnsbroomi  plalnli 
dsacribed  ood  the  proHtabla  lyrtem  of  outdoor  cnltnrr 
illnnrated.  Erery  Oaidener.  old  and  yonng,  and  ■) 
ATbatflarg  who  deaii«  to  grow  Muabroomt  va  towri  o' 
coontrj.  ahonld  poswia  a  copy  of  tbli  work.  This  editioi 
eiceeda,  in  alls  and  Talne,  any  of  Its  predecsuon,  "  — 
any  increaae  In  nri'— 


Silliest  Bill  BA  I  I'M" 
eialltj.  DULD9  ■   Meet. 

In  the  BEST  VARIETies.     All  First  SlM  and 
corrwtly  nntne.l. 

NARCISSUS  ard  DAFFODILS,  irom  3/-  loo 
PHEESIA  REFRAOTA  ALBA,  3;.  100. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBBIDaEWOBTH,  HERTS,     i  C-  E-  ^  F.  w.  LILLEY,  Ltd. 

&AHlrf>ir  BTATlOlt.  Q.IJI  I  Salt  Groirsri  &  Exporters,  GUERNSEY. 


Raised  by  Mr,   j 
AidlUnn,  St.  Am 
■hiule  of  betlotroi..,  „. 
■tltntion.     "So-eeilyFi.' 


,   Oardei 


WI.  WATSOH  &  Mi,  li'vlVAfi,.  DHBUH. 


EVERGREENS. 


A  TeT7  large  and   tborong'blj  trans- 
planted Stock, 


.  CATALOGUES    POST    FREE. 


DICKSONS  ""»"••  CHESTffi 


TREES,  CONIFERS,  SHRURS. 

We  derate  special  altention  to  the  abore,  and  onr 
•tock  cannot  Ld  aurpossad  lor  quality  and  priM. 

FRUIT  TREES  ARD  ROSES  >  >">uut'' 

Oier  W  Acres  occopied,  and  every  NoTBltyworthJof 
emulation  la  Inelnded, 

HEDCE  AND  CAME  COVERT  PLAHT8. 

O town  by  the  miUion. 

EVLRCRj^EN.AND  DECIDUOUS  SHRUKl 

TREES.     ^''^^  specimens  for  street  or  aTCDDc plaatliii. 

HERBACEOUS  FLAKTS  AND  FLORISTS' 
FLOWERS.  ii..Fi.~.ei,.».b..,„bk. 

CARNATIONS,  PINKS,  PANSIES,VIOU!l 

All  tfao  neven  and  best  lotts  indoded. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

For  Immediate  plsnting  or  in  poll  for  forcing. 

Daicriplin  Pricad  Catalogues  on  applieatkfn. 

WM.CLIBRAN&SON 

Oldfleld  Nnraerlea 
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Obchabd  House  FUtriT. 
After  onder^oin|r  annual  ehangefl  the  collection  of  hardy  fruit 
to  illustrate  orchard  bouse  cuUuro  appcan  in  a  fairly  tangible  ivnv, 
Oi^pea  are  now  excluded,  but  only  one  exhibitor  stained — namcl}',  Mr. 
R  Potter,  whoso  display  was  certainly  creditable.  The  dishes  were — 
Apples,  The  Queen,  Lsdy  Heaniker  (grand),  Feasgood's  Nonoiuch* 
Stone^fl,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  J<>fferion,  Gascoyne^s  Scedlin/,  and 
Bibston  Pippin.  Pears  were  good  ;  the  Tarieties  included  Benfr^  Biiltet 
Pdre,  Van  Mons  L'^on  Le  Clero,  Benrr^  Sterckmans,  Doyenn^  du  Cornice, 
BeiuT^  Hardy,  Duchesse  d'Angonl^me,  and  Boarr^  Bachelier.  Figs  were 
Negro  Largo  and  Rmde  Noir  ;  Peaches  were  excellent,  the  Nectarine 
and  Lord  Palnserston  being  well  staged  ;  while  Transparent  Gage,  Kirke's, 
and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  were  the  Pinms  staged. 

Open  Air  Fbuit— Apples. 

This  section  of  the  Show  is  always  interesting,  and  has  a  high  educa- 
tional ralae,  as  in  it  are  comprised  fruits  from  practioally  all  over  the 
<conntry.  Competition  varied  as  usnal,  some  of  the  classes  being  particu- 
larly strong,  while  others  were  correspondingly  weak.  Apples  and  Pears 
were  excellent. 

Three  prizes  were  offered  in  the  c^ass  for  twenty- four  Apples,  distinct 
varieties,  sixteen  cnlinaty  and  eight  dessert  (the  latter  to  form  the^  front 
row),  and  there  were  seven  contestants,  of  whom  Mr.  J.  McMensie, 
gardener  to  F.'S.W.  Cornwallis,  Bsq.,  M.F.,  Linton  Park,  Maidstone, 
seoored  the  premier  position.  The  stand  was  a  splendid  one.  and  there 
was  not  a  really  weak  dish  in  the  whole  twcnty-fou".  The  culinary 
varieties  comprised  Tyler's  Kerne),'  Gloria  Mnndi,  Ennperor  Alexander, 
Loddington  Seedling,  Mere  de  Manage,  Hormead  Pearroain,  Peasgood's 
Nonesnchy  Tower  of  Glamis,  Stirling  Castle,  The  Queen,  Golden  Spire, 
AlfristoB,  Warner**  King,  Brabant  BelleH-ur,  Golden  Nob!e,  and 
Bismarck.  The  front  row,  composed  of  dessert  varietiei,  included 
Antumn  Pearmain,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  St.  Edmund's  Pippin,  Baumann's 
Bed  Reinette.  Wealthy,  Allington  Pippin,  Fea'^n's  Pippin,  and  Ribston 
Pippin  (fig.  60).  The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Parker,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  Goodwu3d.  The  best  dishes  were 
Orenadier,  Lady  Henniker,  Peastgood's  Nonesuch,  Gloria  Mandi,  Stono^s, 
Warner's  King,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Ribston  Pippin.  Worcester  Pearmain, 
and  King  of  ttie  Pippins.  Mr.  U.  King,  gardener  to  J.  Culman.  Eiq  , 
Oatton  Park,  Reigate,  was  third,  and  showed  New  H:iwthomden,  Golden 
Noble,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Warner's  King,  and  Lord  Derby  in  fine 
ibrm.' 

In  the  class- for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  eight  culinary  and  four 
dessert,  the  premier  position  was  seonrod  by  Mr.  A.  Maxim,  gardener  to 
Col  H.  Walpole,  Heckficld  Place,  Winchfield,  who  staged  a  handsome 
dozen,  in  which  the  fruits  had  sizo  as  well  as  eolonr.  The  varieties  were 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Cellini,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Lady  HennikcK 
Emperor  Alexander,  Newton  Wonder,  AKrUton,  Cox's  Pomona,  King  of 
tho  Pippins,  Oascoyne'a  Scarlet  Seedling,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  (poor), 
Ribston  Pippin.  Mr.  G.  Mulllns  gardener  to  Lady  Henry  Someri>et, 
Sastnor  Castle,  was  second  with  an  even  exhibit,  in  which  Lord  Derby, 
Warner's  King,  Lord  Suffield,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Potts'  Seedling, 
«Bd  Ribston  Pippin  were  conspicuous  The  South-Ea«tern  Agricultural 
College,  Wye,  Asbfbrd,  Kent,  was  second.  Tho  best  wero  Peasgood's 
Nonesaofa,  Bismarck,  Golden  Nublei,  Manks  Codlin,  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  (grand).    There  were  aeven  exbibitora. 

There  were  fonr  competitors  in  the  class  for  nine  dishes  distinct,  six 
'Cooking  and  three  dessert.  Mr.  J.  Dawes,  gardener  to  M.  Biddulph,  Esq., 
Ledbnry,  was  first  with  Lord  Suffield,  Tyler's  Kernel,"  Warner's  King, 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Royal  Jubilee,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Mr.  W.  Jones,  gardener 
to  J.  B.  Brougham,  Esq.,  Carahalton.  was  second  with  Warner's  King, 
Hollnndbary,  and  Lady  Henniker  as  his  best.  Mr.  W.  Wallace,  gardener 
to  H.  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  Itoehampton,  was  third. 

Four  exhibitors  brought 'six  dishes  of  culinary  App'cfi,  and  H.  H. 
iluriiard,  Esq.,  Hingham,  Norlolk,  wai  fir&t  wi.h  M&ro  de  Menage,  Peas- 
.good's  Nonesnehf  Warner's  King,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  and  Emperor  Alexander.  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting,  Credenhill,  Hereford, 
was  a  good  second  with  Stirling  Castle,  Frcgmore  Prolific.  Hormead 
PcarnDain,  and  Bramley's  Seedling  as  his  best.  Mr.  G.  Fennell,  gardener 
to  W.  M.  Caselet,  Esq,  Fairlawn,  Tonbridge,  secured  the  premier 
award  in  the  class  fur  three  cooking  Apples,  distinct,  with  Peasgood's 
Nonesucbt  Castle  Major,  and  Lord  Derby.  Mr.  J.  Dawes  was  an 
ezeellent  second  with  Warner's  King,  Tjler's  Kernel,  and  Peasgood's 
l^onesQch. 

In  the  class  for  six  dessert  Apples,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  King  was  a  fine 
ftrst.with  Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Cox's  Orancjre  Pippin,  Ailing- 
ton  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  King  of  the  Pippins,  a  1  in' the  most 
creditable  condition.  Mr.  H.  Cook,  Knowle  Gardens,  Sidmouth,  was  a 
fair  second,  Autumn  Pearmain  and  Rosemary  Russet  being  the  best 
dishes.  There  were  only  two  entries.  There  were  fifteen  exhibitors  of 
three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  distinct,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  gardener  to 
Yisconnt  Camden,  Baybam  Abbey,  was  first  with  Washington,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  and  Ribston  Pippin.  Mr.  W.  H.  Godden,  gardener  to 
F.  W.  Bnxton,  Esq.,  Sawbridgeworth,  was  second  with  Ribston  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 

Peabs. 

There  were  five  competitors  in  the  class  for  twelve  dessert  Pears,  Mr. 
R.  Potter,  gardener  to  Sir  Mark  Co'lef,  Bart,  St,  Clere,  Kemsing,  Siven- 
cakSy  was  an  easy  first  with  grand  dishes  of  Beurr^  Alexandre  Lucas, 
Pitmastoa  Dnchess,  General  Todtleben,  Dnchesse  d' Angoul^me,  Nouvean 


Poiteau.  Souvenir  du  Coogr<^s,  Msdame  Troyvr,  Madame  Chaudry,'Bourr6 
Ranee,  Darondean,  Beurrc  Diel,and  Mai^jhalile  Cour.  A  pro'e>t  having 
been  entered  on  the  ground  that  at  least  two  varieties  were  orchard  houso 
fruit,  the  prize  will  be  withheld  pending  Mr.  Potter's  proof  that  all 
specimens  were  outdoor  grown.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacop,  gardener  to  Sir 
Marcus  Samuel,  Maidstone,  was  second  with  Durondeao,  Triomphe  de 
Vienne,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chr^lien  as  his  best,  Mr.  W.  Humphrey.% 
gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  was  third.  Mr.  W.  Jones  was  an  easy 
first  for  nine  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  showinc:  Beurrc  Bachelier,  Beorr6 
Diel,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Souvenir  du  Coogr^«,  Madame  Treyve, 
Marcchal  do  Cour,  Lonise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beurr6  Superfin,  and 
Urbaniste,  all  excellently  grown.    Mr.  H.  Cjok  was  second.  - 

There  nero  eeven  exhibitors  of  six  dessert  Pears.  Mr.  G  H.  Sigc.' 
being  first  with  General  Todtleben,  Bcurr4  Bachelier,  Pitmaston 
Duchesse,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Doyennd  du  Cornice,  and  Souvenir  du 
Congr^s.  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  gardener  to  Major  Henea^e,  V.C,  Coropton 
Basset,  WIltF,  was  second  with  smaller  but  still  creditable  I'ruits.  Mr.  R. 
Edwards,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Field,  Esq.,  Brechey  Lees,  Bevenoaks,  w*as 
the  premier  prizewinner  in  tho  class  for^three  dessert  Pears  with 
Pitmaston  Duchess',  Madam'e  Trey  veiiind  "Dot  enii6  du  ComTco  (superb). 
Mr.  J.  Rick,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Hadfield,  £<q ,  Ross,  Hereford,  was 
second  with  Mario  Louise,  Marcchal  de  Cour,  and  Souvenir  du  Congr^f. 
Mr.  A.  Maxim  was  highly  commended.    There  wero  ten  exhibitors.        . 

For  three  stewing  Pears  Mr.  W.  E.  Humphreys  was  first  with 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  aud  Gatillac.  Mr.  ^. 
Cook  was  second.  Mr.  R.  Potter  was  first  with  a  single  dish  of  stewixug; 
Pears,  showinc^  Bellissime  d'Hiver  in  grand  form.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gardenor 
to  Coptain  Carstairs,  was  second  with  Uvedale's  SL  Germain.  There 
were  twelve  dishes  staged. 

Peaches  AND  Nectarines.  ' 

There  were  six  collections  of  three  distinct  varieties  of  Peaches,  Knd 
many  handsome  fruits  were  shown.  Mr.  A.  Maxim  was  first  witK 
Sea  Eagle,  Gladstone,  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  J. 
Sparks,  Roeharopton  Lane,  Putney,  was  a  close  second.  Mr.  Q.  Wytbes, 
gardener  t>  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House,  Bre|ktford,  was 
first  for  a  single  dish  of  Peaches  with  Sea  Eagle  in  remarkable  condition. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Sla<le,  gardener  to  Lord  Poltimote,  Exeter,  was  second  with 
Princess  of  Wales.  There  were  eleven  entries.  For  a  single  dish  of 
Nectarines  Mr.  J.  Sparks  was  first  with  Victoria,  and  Mr.  C.  Ear), 
gardener  to  O.  £.  Goldsmid,  Esq.,  Tonbridge,  second  with  Prince  of  Walei« 

Plums  and  Gages.' 

In  the  class  for  fonr  dishes  of  Plums,  distinct,  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  gardener 
to  C.  E.  Strachan,  Esq.,  Hemel  Hempsted,  was  first  with  Jefferson,  Reii^ 
CIsude  de  Bavay,  Washington,  and  Cloih  of  Gold.  Mr.  R.  ChamberlaiD, 
gardener  to  F.  M.  Lonergan,  Esq.,  Reading,  was  second  with  Jetfersos, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Transparent,  and  an  unnamed  variety.  Fur  a  single 
dish  of  dejsert  Plums  Mr.  T.  Spencer,  gardener  to  H.  C.  Moffait,  E«(i., 
Ross.  Herefordshire,  was  first  with  Coe's  Golden  Drop ;  and  Mf. 
A.  Wright,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Dearden,  Esq ,  Stamford,  second  with  the 
same  variet}'.  Mr.  G.  Duncan,  gardener  to  C.J.  Lucar,  Eiq.,  Horahabs, 
was  first  in  the  class  for  a  single  dish  of  Gages  with  Transparent  Gage, 
and  Mr.  J.  Rick  second  with  the  sanie  variety. 

Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  was  a  splendid  first  for  fonr  dishes  of  culinary  Plums 
with  Archduke,  Magnum  Bonum,  Grand  Duke,  and  Pond's  Seedling  in 
fine  form.  Mr.  H.  Folkes  was  a  creditable  second.  Mr.  E.  Coleman, 
gardener  to  T.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  Tonbridge,  was  fir»t  lor  a  single  dish  of 
cooking  Plums  with  Pond's  Seedling  in  splemfid  condition  ;  and  H.  H. 
Hurnard,  E-q.,  second  wiih  the  same  variety.  For  four  dishes  of  Damsons, 
Prnnes,  and  Bullaces  T.  Clinch,  Esq^  Sittingbourne,  was  first  \  and  Mh 
G.  Fennell  seconc',  • 

Special  District  Couxty  Classes. 

The  classes  here  following  are,  as  the  heading  of  the  paragrapn 
implies,  limited  to  growers  in  certain  districts.  There  is  a  class  in  each 
liiscriot  for  six  dishes  of  Applm  (four  culinary  and  two  dessert),  and  alao 
for  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  ;  and  in  both  two  prizes  were  offered  of 
the  respective  values  of— Apples,  £1  and  15s.,  with  third  class  railway 
fare  to  London;  and  Pears,  £1  10s.  and  £1,  also  with  railway  fares. 
This  section  is  evidently  gaining  in  favour  with  exhibitors,  as  the  com- 
petition in  several  instances  was  remarkably  keen.  Represehtatives  from 
Scotland  numbered  two  only,  while  not  a  single  exhibit  came  from  Ireland. 
This  was  the  more  regrettable  as  it  precluded  the  possibility  of  comparing 
examples  from  the  three  countries. 

Growers  in  JTcni.— Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq., 
Whitehall,  Sittingbourne,  was  a  decided  first  in  the  Apple  dacs  with* 
PeasgoQ'i's  Nonesuch,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Waraer's  King.  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Cox*s  Orange  Pippin,  all  exceptionally 
handsome.  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage  was  second  with  Warner's  King,  Bismarck, 
Cox*s  Orange  Pippin,  and  Blenheim  Pippin  as  his  best  examples.  Mr. 
G.  H.  Sage  also  secured  the  premier  position  in  the  Pear  class  with 
Beurr^  Fouqueray,  Pitmaston  Dnchess,  Beurrd  Bachelier,  Doyenn6  du 
Comioe,  Gansers  Bergamot,  and  Souvenir  du  Congr^s.  Mr.  R.  Edwards 
was  second  with  Pitmsston  Duches*,  Doyenn^  du  Comlce,  and  Durondeau 
as  his  best  dishes.    In  each  of  these  cases  there  were  four  competitors. 

Growers  in  Surrey,  Sussex^  ffanls,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Corn* 
ttw//.— Of  the  seven  exhibitors  of  Apples  Mr,  W.  Camm,  gardener  to  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Battle  Abbey,  was  an  easy  fiist  with  splendid 
examples  of  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Warner's  King,  Stone's,  Mrs.  Birron, 
Washington,  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  Mr.  King  was  second  with  good 
Warner's  King,  Golden  Noble,  and  Blenheim  Pippin.    There  were  four 
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•ett  of  Feurt,  of  whoin  Mr.  W.  Maneoy,  gardener  to  A.  Benson,  Eeq  • 
Upper  Satton  P*rk.  Merstham,  was  placed  first  with  handsome  examples 
ot  Beurr^  Hardy,  Souvenir  da  Cooffrds,  Durondean,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Marguerite  Marnllit,  and  William9^  Bon  Chrliien.  Mr.  W.  King  was 
f  ccond  with  Dojencd  Boussoch,  and  SouTenir  du  Congi^s  as  his  besC. 

•  Orowefi  in  WiltSf  Ghiicester,  Oxford,  Sacks,  Berks,  Jleds,  fferts,  and 
MUdietex, — There  were  eight  stands  in  this  clat*,  and  Mr.  W'.  Strugnell, 
sardener  to  Culonel  Virian,  Rood  A^hton,  Trowbridge,  wa4  as  ea^y  first. 
His  varieties  v^ere  Warner's  King,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Bramle^'s 
SeedHog,  Rambcur  Franc,  Cjx's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Ribston  Pippin. 
Mr.  R.  Chamberlain  was  lecond,  and  showed  Peasgnod**  Nonesuch, 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  well.  Five  cjtopetitcrs 
eame  forward  with  rears,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook  being  fir«t  with  Pitma«ton 
Duehess.  Dojenn^  du  Camtce.  ^Urie  Louiie,-  Williams'  Bon  Chrd.ien, 
Louise  Bcnne  de  Jersey,  and  Beurrd  D.e^.    Mr.  R.  Chamberlain  was 


In  the  Pear  olasa  the  same  position  was  maintained.  Mr.  Wriglitjstaged 
Willikm*'  Bon  Chrdtien,  Durondean,  Van  Mons  Leon  Lfclarc,  Beurr^ 
Diel,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  and  Marie  Louise.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divei^a 
wonld  easily  hare  been  first  had  he  not  included  Beurrd  Clairgeau,  which 
the  R.ILS.  does  not  regard  as  a  dessert  Pesr.  .^-^ 

Oroiters  in  Woroester^  Hereford,  Monmoi'th,  Glamorgan,  Carmirthen,  and 
Pembroke. — Mrs.  Blashill,  Bridge  Sollers.  Hen  ford,  was  first  in  this  lectioa 
with  some  KTtknd  Applet.  The  Tarietie*  were  Warner's  Kinir,  Peasgood*^ 
Nonesuch,  Emperor  Alexander,  Golden  Nuble,  A  lam's  Pearmain,and  Cqx*s> 
Orange  Pippin  (small).  Mr.  K.  M.  Waiting  was  a  giod  second  with 
Bramley's  tieedling.  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Stirling  Castle,  Tyler's  KerneU 
Cfx's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Egremont  Rnsset.  There  were  fuur  compe- 
titors. In  the  Pear  section  there  were  three  exhibitors,  of  whom  Mr.  John. 
Rick  was  placed  first  with  Pitmaiton  Duchess,  Souvenir  du  Corgi ^i, 
Conseiller  de  la  Coar^  Duronleau,  Marie  Looiae.^and  Benrr^   Hardy. 


I*nat»  bjf  AUU  It  ^  «(/M, 


Lr^Mtal  IWate. 


Fig.  68.— MESSRS.    T.    RIVERS'    FRUIT    TREES    IN    POTS. 


second.  He  had  Clapp's  Favourite,  Pitmaston  Dachrfs,  and  D.>3enn^  du 
Cornice. 

»  Growers  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  CanJ>r!Sje,  Hunts  and  i?ii//wn<f.— There 
were  only  three  stagers  of  Apples,  and  H.  H.  Hur  ard,  E*q,  i)as  first 
with  Oox'd  Pomona,  Emperor  Aleiander,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch.  Lord 
Derby,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  RIbaton  Pippin.  Mr.  A.  Andrewji, 
gardener  to  Hon.  W.  Lowther,  Wickham  Market,  wss  second  with  fine 
M6re  de  Manage,  Braroley's  Seedling,  and  Lines  Prince  Alb*»rt.  Mr. 
W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  was  first  with  Pear#,  showing  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Beurr^  Diel,  William*'  Bon  Chretien,  Msrie  Louise  d'Ucclo, 
Marie  Louiae,  and  Thompson's.  Mr.  A.  Andrews  was  a  fairly  close 
aeccnd. 

Qrovers  in  Lincoln,  North  intpion,  Wunrick,  fehattr,  Kotls,  Derby,  Staff's, 
Shropshire,  and  Cheshire— Mt.  A.  Wright  slaved  well  in  this  cls8«,  showing 
M6re  de  Manage,  Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  for  fifRt  place.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Diverii,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belroir  Castle.  Grsnihsm.  was 
aecond  with  fine  Mere  de  Menage,  Stirling  Canle,  and  Warm  r*s  King. 


Mr.  T.  Spencer  was  second  with  good  di&hps  of  Souvenir  dn  Cong-^ 
Dcyenn^  dn  Cornice,  and  Dnrondeau. 

Gravers  in  the  other  OomUies  of  Wales,— Mr.  R.  T.  Jonea,  gardener  to 
R.  I).  HuKhep,  E*q.,  Middle  Lane,  Denbigh,  was  first  with  Norfolk 
Beefing,  Blenheim  Pippin,  D.  T.  Fish,  Warebam  Russet,  Dutch  Miicnonae, 
and  Ribston  Pippip.  Mr.  H.  Austin,  gardener  to  S.  P.  Pujth,  Eiq.^ 
Abery^twith,  was  second.  No  priie  was  awarded  (or  Pears,  which  were 
very  inferio", 

Grovcrs  in  the  six  Not  them  G*vnties  of  England,  and  in  the  TsU  of  Man,'^ 
Mr.  Garstang,  gardener  to  J.  Garside,  E  q.,  Larbreck,  Gt.  Ecc'oston, 
was  the  only  exhibitor  in  this  class,  and  received  first  prise  with  Annie 
Elisabeth,  Grenadier,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Scotch  Bridge^  and 
Worcester  Pearmain. 

Growers  in  Scotland. — Mr.  J,.  Day,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Galloway^ 
Garlieston,  N.B.,  sent  six  fine  dishes  of  Apples,  the  varieties  being 
Yorkshire  B4>auty,  Warner'a  King,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Mere  de 
Menage,  Lady  Sndeley.  and  James  Grieve.  Mr.  J.  McKlnnon,  gardenier 
to  W.  Miliar,  Esq.,  Roundelwood,  Crieff,  was  second.    Mr.  J.  Day  also 
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MOMd  irllb  Pnrr,  ihovUig  '  Soaranir  dn  Congt^,  GratioH  da  Jf  naj, 
M«m  Loaia*d'lJecl»,Dof«iD4BoaMO«Ii,UadanieTr«[ra,M>d  Pilmieton 

Deesbrt  Applkb— Sisgi-e  Dibhes, 
Upwftrdi  or  Ihirtj  clui«)  mt  drroted  lo  lingle  di)hea  of  driml  Appier, 
ud  ill  tbo  Tcry  but  Tiriatin  mrt  repreMnipd  bj  tha  fln«i(  proiiuea  in 
)bc  luDgdom.  The  iMllon  li  »Ii»ti  popular,  sad  on  difianat  Oi  cisioni 
has  eamptiacd  finiC  of  eio-plioaal  rxecllence.  At  ibe  prCKXt  »bo« 
tba  dJaplay,  aa  a  vbole,  waa  airrllcnt,  ihoufih  ihe  fnirlpi  ware  DOi  qoiU 
•0  BamrroDi  M  eutlomaij.  It  Kill  b«  obiernd  tbai  ibero  weio  do 
eiblbila  tal  »  f*v  cla«*M  ol  tbe  laia  populv  Applai. 

Adum't  Ftatmain. — Tb«r«  were  four  diibrg  in  ibit  claia,  all  of  fooH 
qaalitj.  Ur.  W.  Cornrliai,  girdi  ovr  to  H.  H.  WiIIkok,  Eiq^  Truro, ma 
plKtd  flrat  with  tjpioil  examplei,     Mr.  W.  CimiB  waa  a  good  lecuDd. 


Brmnlee't  Ruuit.~  Of  lbi>  miet;  tbers  <m»  fbar  diihei,  of  whiob  Ur, 
E.  Caiman,  gardeDrr  to  T.  L.  Bojd,  Eiq.,  North  Frltb,  Toabridge, 
(bow«n  me  oeii  cican  *texi  fruili ;  while  Ur.  G.  11.  Sig«  wsi  leeonit 
with  iligbll;  imalter  eianiplp'. 

Ciiygiis  /'famain.— Mr.  It.  SI.  Wkiiing  wei.t  to  the  ftont  with  Ibia 
txcrllent  Apple  witb  a  tplendid  diih  of  trnftll  fmit.  Mr.  W.  H.  Goddoii 
waa  Kcond  wiih  larger,  but  impeTtecll;  coloured  ipcclmenF.  Four  exhi- 
bitor* wttB  rtpreaenird. 

CjcUe'i  Pippin, — Tbrrs  grower!  ttiged  in  thii  elaa*.  and  Mr.  A. 
Carter,  Billingihural,  S Bare x,  waa  an  emij  first  witb  peifei^t  eaimple*, 
Mr.  S.  KIdley,  girdenrr  lo  W.  A.  Sanlorif,  Eiq ,  Wellington,  Soninei, 
kIm  (bowed  Hell  for  Bfoond  place. 

CoTt  F.Hdit  PI&:-~-itl.  W,  Llolott,  gardanrr  to  V.  Greensell,  Exr* 
M«rden  Farh,  Surr*;,  ilaged  bral  ia  ihia  olaan,  hsnsg  branlifnl  Irnita. 
Ur.  B.  Cbimberliitt'a  Mcond  prtie  dlab  Uoked  brighineM. 


n*:a  >f  Xk'mH  it  A«> 


Ohm'  ftiiM. 


BUSTARDS'    COLLECTION    OF    HAHDT    FRUITS. 


JIUnt  EpirlattiM  — Ur.  W.  H.  Godde 
Piibfoborj,  Sawbriogeworlb,  wai  tbe  o 
fint  priaa  lor  Terf  poor  ipeeimeni. 

AUingbm  Pippin. — Mr.  C.  Ruei  annexed  the  premier  pDii:ion  with  thia 
eieelleot  Tarietj,  baring  medium  (lird,  well  coloured  fruita.  Mr.  R.  %l. 
Whiiio;  waa  teoond  with  tiaa  creditable  aiiDptea,  Five  disbea  wire 
ttagMl. 

Saiim-ns'i  Bed  Wliitr  JteiieUt.—Seren  gTJWfr*  earoe  forward  with 
Ih'a  App1>\  Mr.  C.  Roai  wia  a  ilicided  fiMt,  ibniiinic  hindioine  aproi 
meoa.  H.  H.  Humard,  Eiq.,  wai  aecoaJ  with  smaller  but  dein  and 
b.anlifiiUj  colonreil  fruita. 

£lt»Atm  Oi-angt,— la  ibi*  arttion  the  ichedu'e  iiipuUtM  that  imill, 
bigbl;  coloured  ftnil*  ibould  be  ib  iwn,  and  aoroe  uf  Ihe  tmentj-uni; 
dikbea  wereaxcelJent.  Mr.  It.  Chambeilain  wai  Aritwiih  froila  in  peifrct 
conailion  lor  deaiert.  Mr,  C  Earl,  gardener  to  A.  E.  Goldtmid,  E.q., 
Tonbridge,  following  with  a  halt  doien  finiii  that  nnif  lacked  eTennei*. 
More  iban  one  eibibi:or  in  thia  clis*  showed  frnit  far  loo  laice  for 
drtierL  1 


Cex'i  Orangt  Pippin.  —  Aa  might  nainrally  be  expeclad  tl<it  waa  • 
rremi  ndo-Jily  atroDK  clas*,  there  being  tbirlj>'ihiee  exhibitora,  Mr.  WT 
King,  howevti.  waa  au  emphatic  Grit  aiib  a  diih  in  ithii'h  each  frui* 
waa  prrTecL  Srr.Slaiie  nf  Fuliimore  waa  aeoond,  but  he  could  not  hais 
been  much  ahead  of  Mt.  J.  Steien*,  gardi  ner  lo  W.  MvKenite  BraJrord, 
Eaq ,  Morpham. 

l/Aitu  8pkt  i^Bjiiioa  Pipptny — Tbeie  waa  not  ■  (ingle  exhibitor  iir 

J)al!4  of  DicoHtttirt.  —  Six  rnilettanli  came  forward  beie,  and  Mr. 
Jubn  Kick  waa  an  eaaj  Sr.t.     Mr.  G.  H.  Sage  wa*  aecond,  wiih  amalli-r 


1  fraili 


R.  M.  IVtairing.  who  aecnr* 
awtrd,  had  brauiirully  finlihed  fruita.  Mr.  T.  Spencer  n 
by  DO  meana  Ijpieil  eximplea. 

Fcant't  Pippin. — Thia  Apple  waa  repreaenled  b;  a  bakei'a  di  z  n  of 
diehef.  Mr.  W.T.  Stow.Ta,Rardfner  lo  G.  II,  l>eaD,Ei<t..  Sillingbi.urRe. 
waa  flrtt  with  anperb  fi  uiit.    Mr.  J.  McKeni  e  wa«  a  (plemlid  af  ennrl. 

Giscoinc'i  Scarlft  Sccdiing.—Ai  in  ihe  ctw  of  ooe  or  two  nlliera,  amalf 
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frnita  must  be  chosen  of  this  handsome' App!c.  At  a  dessert  Apple  this 
may  not  be  first-rate,  but  for  size  and  colour  Mr.  T.  Clinch's  specimens 
from  Sittingbourne  were  all  that  eoald  be  wished.  Mr.  T.  H.  ^Iiade  was 
second.  As  in  the  class  for  Blenheim  Pippin  s'^T^ral  frntts  were  too 
large  for  dessert. 

Qolden  Remetie. — Not  a  bingle  grower  eamelbrward  with  this  Apple. 

Qravemtein,^TheTQ  weriy  three  dishes  here,  and  Mr;  W.  Camm  secured 
premier  position  with  clean,  highlj'  coloured  fruits.  Mr.  T.  W.  Herbert, 
gardener  to  J.  B.  Charleaworth,  £«q.,  Red  lliil,  was  second  with  an 
uoeTen  dish  of  paler  specimens. 

Jcmea  Orieve, — Though  this  Apple  is  growing  in  popularity  there  wcris 
only  two  exhibitors,  of  whom  Mr.  J.  Day  was  first  with  well  ^  finished 
examples,  and  Mr.  C.  Earl,  wUh  p^ler  fruit?,  second. 

King  of  the  Pippins, — ^The  fifle«n  dishes  of  this  popnlar  Apple  varied 
considerably  in  merit.  Mr.  J.  McKenzte  receiTcd  the  first  prize,  and 
Mr.  W.  T.  Btowers  the  second,  the  latter  having  a  decidedly  evener  and 
superior  half  dozen.    Mr.  Strugnell  showed  a  beautiful  dish. 

JTtVi^  of  Tompkins  Coitnty. — Five  came  forward  here,  Mr.  A.  Maxim 
securing  premier  position  with  v^ry  even  fruits.  Mr.  J.  Treadwell, 
gardener  to  Surgeon- General  C.  Planck^  Edenbridge,  was  an  extremely 
•cloje  second. 

Lord  H{ndlip^^1\i\%  Apple  was  not  represented. 

MahboiCs  Pearmain. — Mr,  C.  Earl  lad  laell  nigh  perfect  exampVs  in 
this  class,  and  was  placed  first.  Mr.  D.  McAinsh,  gardener  to  C.  P. 
Wykeham-Marttn,  Esq.,  Leeds  Castle,  Maidstone,  was  a  creditable 
«econd. 

Mawiington's  Pearmain. — Mr.  J.  McKensie's  examples  of  this  Apple 
were^  remarkable  aliko  for  size  and  colour,  and  as  only  four  specimens 
remained  on  the  plate,  it  may  be  taken  that  they  were  of  attractive  flavour. 
Mr.  B.  Potter  was  second.    There  wore  five  coropetitorr. 

ifar<7i7.---Fonrt€en  exhibitors  came  forward  with  Margll.  Mr.  J. 
MoKenzie  secured  the  second  position.  Mr.  0.  Ross  also  showed  splen- 
4iidly.    The  first  prize  was  apparently  withheld. 

^  Mother  (ilmcnciwi)-— Mr.  R.  M  Whiting  was  the  first  of  the  eight  here 
with  small  but  beautifully  formed,  clean,  and  coloured  fruits.  Mr.  J. 
Treadwell,  was  second  with  larger  fruits.  Mr.  T.  Spencer  must  have 
been  extremely  close. 

JitbJoH  /"(pptn.— Thirty 'One  growers  faced  the  Judges  ^ith  this  ex  eel - 
lenf  Apple,  and  amongst'  them  were  some  superb  examples.  Mr.  W. 
King  for  first  place  showed  highly  coloured  fruits  nf  small  size.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Sage  was  second  with  larger  specimens.  Mr.  J.  McKenzie  also  showed 
weli. 

Eosemary  Eusset^^r,  W.  Camm  was  first  with  finely  finished  fruits 
of  average  size,  Mr.  R.  Cock,  KlowIo  Gardens,  Sidmoutb,  being 
second  with  less  attractive  specimens.  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting  had  a  good 
but  uneven  dish. 

Eoss  Nonpareil.^MeMTs,  J.  McEenzie  and  G.  H.  Sage  were  the  only 
contestants  in  this  class,  and  the  former  was  easily  first  with  brightly 
coloured  fruits  of  good  s!se. 

Scarlst  Nonparsil.^^lr,  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  L.  de  Rothschild,  Esq., 
Ounnersbary  House,  Acton,  was  the  only  exhibitor  here,  and  was 
deservedly  awarded  the  premier  prize. 

Stunner  Pippin.  —  Of  the  six  exhibitors  of  this  late  App!e,  Mr. 
R.  Chamberlain,  with  full  sized  rather  rough  fruits,  was  first ;  and  Mr. 
O.  Ross,  with  smaller,  cleaner  and  better  coloured  examples,  second. 

WeaUhy.—Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting  for  the  first  place  showed  grand  fruits 
in  this  class  ;  they  were  symmetrical  and  beautifully  coloured.  Mr. 
J.Allan,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Field,  Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  secbnd 
with- Smaller  specimens. 

Wint^  Quarrenden. — Two  classes  were  provided  for  this  Apple,  but  in 
neither  case  was  there  a  single  exhibif. 

Worcester  Pearmain. -^This  popnlar  Apple  was  represented  by  eighteen 
dlshei^  the  majority  of  which  were  good.  Mr.  W.  King,  with  remarkably 
coloured  fruits,  was  first ;  and  Mr.  G.  Duncan  second. 

Any  other  variety. ^Eighteen  dishes  were  staged  in  this  class.  Mr. 
€.  iRoss  was  first  with  the  new  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  and  Mr. 
G.  Wyihes  second  with  Golden  Russet. 

Cooking  Apples— Single  Dishes.     . 

Gsoerally  speaking  this  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sections  of  the 
whole  exhibition,  being  attractive  alike  to  growers  and  visitors.  Some  of 
the  specimens  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  perfect,  but  as  might  be 
expected  others  were  decidedly  inferior.  It  will  bo  observed  that  the 
competition  was  very  keen  in  some  classes. 

^{fri^on.— Six  powers  sont  Alfristoo,  but  Mr.  T.  Spencer  was  a  good 
first  with  splendid  fruit.  Mr.  Jas.  Allan  followed  with  smaller  sped  mens, 
having  rather  more  colour.  Mr.  G.  Wythes  also  staged  a  very  creditable 
dish. 

Beauty  of  Kent.— In  this  class  there  were  five  exhibitors,  if  whom  Mr. 
R.  Chamberlain  was  placed  first  with  large  but  rather  uneven  and  dull 
fruits.  Mr,  R.  M.  Whiting  was  second  with  a  lighter  dish  of  evener  and 
better  coloured  fruits. 

•  Belle  do  Ponioise,— There  were  three  exhibitors  of  this  Apple,  and  Mr. 
J.  MoKenzie  was  first  with  large,  handsome  fruits.  Mr.  A.  Maxim  was 
second  with  smaller  examples. 

Bismarck— Mr,  S.  W.  Sweet,  St.  John's,  Ipswich,  was  first  with  a 
grand  dish  of  fruits,  rich  in  colour,  and  of  large  size.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stowers  was  second  with  smaller  but  very  bright  fruits.  Mr.  R.  M. 
Whiting  showed  handsomely. 

Bromley's  Secdiing.—  'Etieh  of  the  three  prizes  in  this  class  were  given 
bv  Mr.  H.  Merryweaiher,  Southwell,  Notts,  and  the  produce  was  grand. 
There  were  sixteen  competitors,  of  whom  Mr.  H.  Cook  was  first  with 


magnificent  fruits.  Mr.  C.  Ross  second  with  almost '^ually  fine- 
specimens  and  Mr.  W.  Humphrey,  gardener  lo  A.  H.'8mee,^q.,  was  a 
close  third. 

Cellini.— Mr,  T.  H.  Slade  was  a  most  decided  firsjb  here  with  Urge 
fruits  of  the  richest  colour.  Mr.  W.  Wallace,  gardener  to  H.  C. 
Smith,  Esq ,  Roehamptco,'  was  second  with  smSlIer  bdl  equally  shspely 
and  bright  fruits. 

Cox  s  Pomona.— Of  this  well  known  Apple  there  wer*  eleven  entries; 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers  was  first  with  large  pale  fruits,  Mr.  W.  King  second 
with  smaller  but  grandly  coloured  fruits^  Mr.  «l.  McK^hde  also  staged 
strongly.  * 

Dumelow's  Seedling. — This  splendid  late  Apple  is  known  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  as  Weliington  and  Normanton  Wonder,  and  the 
number  of  dishes  staged  was  fifteen.  Mr.  W.  Camm  was  first  with 
averaged  sized,-  well  coloured  fruits.  Mr.  W.  King  was  a  dangerously 
close  second.  Handsome  dishes  came  also  from  Messrs.  T.  W.  Herbert, 
A.  Wright,  and  C.  Ross. 

Ecklinville  Seedling.— There  were  seven  dishes  here,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers 
being  first  with  clean,  medium  sized  fruits.  Mr.  A.  Andrews  was  a  good 
second.  ,  '     -      -    .  . 

Emperor  Alex.inder. — Mr.  J.  McKenzio  showed  superbly  for  first  prize 
in  this  class.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers  was  second  with  paler  fruits.  Mr.  W. 
Wallace  sent  a  fine  dish.  ,. 

Golden  Noble. — Nine  dishes  of  this  handsome  Apple  were  tabled,  the 
best  coming  from  Mr.  J.  McKenzie.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers  was  second  with 
larger  specimens  not  so  well  coloured.    Two  or  threo  o*hers  staged  well. 

GoW«i  Spire.— Mr,  J.  McKenzie  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  received 
the  premier  prize  with  excellent  fruits.     . 

Grenadier, — Four  dishes  of  Grenadier  were  sent,  the  best  coming  froin 
Mr.  J.  McKenz'e,  who  had  handsome  fruits.  Mr.  A.  Maxim  was  a  gobd 
second. 

Havcthomden  (New). — ^Mr,  T.  W.  Herbert  had  a  handsome  dish,  add 
annexed  the  chief  position.  Mr.  C.  Earl  was  second  with  smaller  but 
brighter  fruits.    Mr.  J.  MoKeosie  had  a  creditable  dish. 

Lane*s  Prince  Albert. — Eleven  dishes  were  shown  of  this  fire  Apple, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers  being  first  with  beautiful  fruits.  Mr.  C.  Ross  was  a 
highly  creditable  second. 

Lord  Derby, — Handsome  fruits  gained  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers  the  principal 
position.  Mr.  R.'  M.  Whiting  was  a  poor  second.  Messrs.  C.  Ross  and 
G.  H.  Ssge  were  remsrkably  strong  in  this  clns^ 

Lord  Grostenor, — ^Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting  was  a  thoroughly  good  first  with 
typical  fruits.  Mr.  C.  Herrin.  gardener  to  J.  B.  Fertescue,  Esq,  Drof- 
more,  with  clean,  smaller  fruits,  was  second. 

lord  Suffield — Five  entrants  came  before  the  Judges,  and  Mr. '^. 
Treadwell,  with  firm,  bright  fruits  was  first,  followed  by  Mr.  A.  Wriglt 
with  smaller,  greener  fruits. 

Mirede  Minage, — ^Mr.  C  Ross  iias  first,  and  Mr.  J.  MiKeczio  second, 
but  there  was  little  to  choose  in  point  of  merit.  Mr.  Gi  Hpgon  arid 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers  also  showed  strongly. 

Newton  Wonder,— Measrs,  J,  R.  Pearson  &  Sons  were  the  donors  if 
the  prizes  in  this  class,  which  was  limited  to  growers  in  Cardigan,  Radnol*, 
Shropshire,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Northampton,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Essex, 
and  counties  north  thereof.  Mr.  H.  H.  Hurnard  was  a  grand  firit 
with  even,  richly  coloured  fruits.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  was  a  creditable 
second.  , 

Newton  Wonder. — ^This  class  was  for  the  benefit  of  those  living  south  of 
the  counties  enumerated  in  the  class  immediately  preceding.  Mr.  H.  Cock 
was  first  of  the  six  growers  with  fine  but  dull  specimens.  Mr.  H.  Potter  was 
second  with  brighter  fruits.    Mr.  J.  Treadwell  showed  a  splendid  dish.  ' 

Peasgood's  Nonesuch,— Mr.  J.  McKenzie  was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers 
second,  both  showing  magniBccnt  fruits,  handsome  in  size  and  ooleuh 
The  competition  was  not  so  dose  in  this  class  as  might  have  becfn 
anticipated. 

Potts'  Seedling. — There  were  nine  dishes  in  this  class.  Mr.  J.  McKenzje 
was  first,  and  Sir.  II.  Chamberlain  second,  both  showing  clean,  typicil 
fruits. 

Eoyal  Jubilee, — There  were  only  three  dishes  of  this  Apple,  and  Mr.  C. 
Ross  was  easily  first  with  bright,  handsome  fruits.  The  second  prise 
dish  was  also  good,  but  had  no  name  on  it.  ^     '' 

Sandringham. — Mr.  J.  McKenzie  had  a  perfect  diah,  and  was  a  most 
easy  first.    Mr.  T.  Spencer  was  second  with  smaller  and  uneven  fruits. 

Quetn  Caroline  {Spencers  Favourite^ — Two  growers  only  brought  this 
attractive  Apple.  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage  was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Jones,  with 
smaller  brignter  fruits,  second. 

Stirling  Castle.— Ot  the  nine  exhibitors  in  thi>  clsss  Mr.  R.  I^L  Whiting 
was  placed  fi^st,  and  Mr.  C.  Ross  second,  both  with  beautifully  finished 
fruits.  Messrs.  J.  MiKenzio  and  W.  Messenger,  gardener  to  C.  H. 
Bernerf/  Esq.,  Ipswich,  showed  well. 

Stone's  {Loddington  Seedling). — Mr.  C.  Ross  was  decidedly  first  in  thi^ 
class  with  a  handsome  dish.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  MoKensie 
with  a  more  uneven  dish.    Mr.  W.  Camm  also  showed  very  stronglf. 

Striped  Beefing. — This  Apple  was  not  represented  in  this  section  of  the 
show. 

The  Queen.— Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers  went  to  the  front  here  with  average 
sized,  clean,  well-coloured  fruits.  Mr.  A.  Msxim  was  a  good  scoond,  Mr. 
E.  Coleman  also  f-howing  well. 

Tower  of  Glamis. — Five  exhibitors  facel  the  Judgei  in  this  class,  the 
prizewiuners  being  Messrs.  G.  Hagon,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Lee,  Esq., 
Fowley,  Liphook,  Hants,  and  J.  McKenzie,  in  the  order  named. 

Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. — There  were  only  four  dishes  of  this  variety, 
and  Mr.  C.  Ross  captured  the  premier  award  with  a  grsmd  exhibit.  Hr« 
W.  Camm  was  a  good  second. 
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kindly  written  as  follows— 

I     CAftmAQE  PAID   EVERYWHERE,    i 
1  Gold  Medal  PrizD  Main-a  | 


Dear  BItb, 

Blnca  1395  I  find  I  ihBll  have  nied  2B  Tom 
or  7onr  "La  FrnHler,"  and  my  ordar  far  tb'i 
■eBBOa  being  the  lar^Mt  I  hBve  g'^an  yon  li 
the  boat  aTldence  of  my  opinion  t^nt  t  ca: 
ofTiir  of  7«iu-  "La  Fmlttar." 

Tonn  truly, 
OBOBOB  FEATBERBT. 
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Warntr-,   ffm?,— TLfre  ■»rp   tt 
Harri*,  gardrnor  lo  P.  Crowtfy, 
(rait*,     Mr.  W.  n.  Dsviei,  girdetie 
•wwd   with   «in«rktbW  culourtd  r 


■eeond   with   nmarkabW  enlourcd  rxn 
W.  Harriion.  an'<  Mr.  W.  IJ.  Gftdd.'n  a 


nhibilor*  of  Ihia  Applp,  Mr,  J, 
.,  Croydon,  VBB  Rnt  with  grand 
.  A.  W.  Wnghl,  Esq..  Ne»*Iil,  w« 
.mple-.     Mvur*.  W.  T.  Sloweti, 

. -. n  also  ihoired  *all. 

Aa-i  othar  wififfv.— EleT*n  ir'>»er«  came  roriraril.  Mr.  J.  Dawn  wit 
fifat  with  exwpiionailr  i-ne  Tj  \n\  Ktrnel.  Mr.  C.  Run  irai  ircocd  Miih 
HarT»j'a  Wilt.bire  Dffiancc. 

Dessebt  Pbabs— Single  Dishes. 

Frcm  an  tdocarional  point  of  tIcw  Hie  IVar  rlaisei  arc  raluabl?,  a« 
frnili  »arj-  ii>  contideraby  ihat  it  ii  unlj  by  cloie  cotnpinnun  o( 
•pceimrn*  from  laroua  diitrisl*  that  tDc  Iradin);  cbararteriiliu  can  ba 
grsiped.     Manf  arih*«ibibiia  nfn  of  the  h  ghrtt  cxce.lfncp. 

Bi-urri  Sose.—Brran  exbjbiiora  siaged  in  tbia  cla««,  Mr.  F.  Frl«nii 
takinjf  firat  pltce  viih  a  good  even  dith.  Ur.  A.  Smith  «ai  leeood,  and 
Ur.  J.  Harris  folloired  cluiel;  . 

B.wTl  rf'j(iyou.— Therf  iere  onlj  three  enlrie*  hr*.  and  the  firH 
fri**  w«»  aaarded  to  ifr.  R.  ChambctUin  with  a  bandiooie  dith.  Ibe 
tecund  |iris>  fell  to  Mr.  O-  H.  Sage,  witb  iargw  bat  grcenet  (luiii. 


Do^er.Be  da  Comkt — At  might  be  eipecicd  the  competition  in  Ibii 
olai*  wai  gnod,  Mr.  W.  II.  Daiun  takiaf  ihe  blue  ribbon  wlib  a  capital  dUb. 
Mr.  W.  lUrriwD  n-ii  tecand.  and  Mr.  Webb  had  sleo  a  k'>oi1  cibibi-. 

Buchmt  di  PardtaiLc. — Mr.  E.  Colemin  wai  the  only  exbibttor  hvre, 
and  ■»<  arljudged  the  fi'it  piiie  lor  well  deretoped  frui^ 

Dwndeau  — Ii.  ihii  claia  ihrre  ■  ere  eight  oiilrica.  Mr.  W.  H.  B.ifod 
again  scoird  a  Rftt  nllh  targe  well  coloured  frail.  Mr.  T.  Sprncpr  being 
■eeond.  Good  diinee  were  alto  contributed  by  Mtiirs.  W.  II.  Goddiii 
tnd  R  ChambeilBin. 

Eaifcr  Bm-tf—Two  ci  client  enhibits  of  tl  ii  Fear  were  tfnl,  Mr. 
W.  Jonci  securing  Grat  yrxf;  and  Mr.  J.  Niiholicn,  gardener  lo  J.  W. 
Mellef,  Etq..  Seirardilonr,  brouithl  up  the  rear. 

Einili  (f/fryil.  —  Tbis  excellont  Pear  »n  »l>a  rtprnvnled  bv  tao 
d'lho,  Mr.  W.  AlUn  Leing  p'lKod  fint  <rilh  large  eren  fiulii,  and  Mr.  D. 
McAnUb  lecond. 

yondotitt  irA:i!oaine—'\U.  W.  II.  Goduen  wu  pWeil  in  the  Drat 
position  here,  and  Mr.  Vf.  Allan  •ccjO'I.  Tbcro  ivu  little  to  cboou 
beiHean  ibe  reipecliie  eximplef. 

GIjii  Jforj-^iii— TUere  were  only  ihree  cntrea,  and  Mr.  J.  Sparka  nat 
civarly  ahead.     Mr.  R.  CbimbcriiiD  fulloited  wiib  *inall«r  imite. 


Fio,    60.— MR.    J.    MCKENZIE'S    COLLECTION    OF    APPLES. 


Btarri  Diel.—Thit  handMme  Pear  wa«  well  ihown,  tbaufh  onlr  fnnr 
diihea  were  itagnl.  Mr.  W.  Allan  wat  plaCMl  firat,  and  Mr.  G.  Wytbea 
•eeoDd.  Tbia  dtolaion  wat  acTerely  crilioiaed,  ai  lbs  latter  appeared  to 
be  mueb  anperii.r  to  the  winner. 

Benrri  Damoni. — Not  ■  tiogte  teprMenlalire  of  Ihii  lariety  wai  ttaged 
in  thb  aection. 

Btirre  Fovjaeray.SeK  we  hal  ODly  two  entriel.  Mr.  O.  H.  Sage 
beioK  flrit  with  a  bandtoow  diik*    Mr.  J.  Hndaon  wai  aecond. 

Bniri  Hardi/. — Thii  flae  Pear  wai  In  excellent  form,  though  there 
were  oalr  four  diubca.  Mr.  W.Allan  «a*  firat  with  clean  well-grown 
ftnit.  wbila  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowera  wag  a  good  tecoed. 

Bmri  Superfin.—'^tn  again  ihere  mro  fonr  coDtntiolr.  Mr.  A.  H. 
KIckwood  «M  well  ahead,  and  Mr.  T.  II.  Slade  followed  with  veU- 
colonred  fruit.    Mr.  T.  Spenoer  alao  itaged  crcdiiably. 

Cow.U  dt  Lamy.—llT.  J.  W.  Herbert  bad  the  beat  dith  oat  of  fire 
coapetiCori  who  contributed  thia  good  Bavoured  variety,  and  waa  followed 
by  Mr.  W.  Allan. 

Coitftrenca.—ThU  ii  an  attcactire  looking  fruit,  and  it  waa  wtll  alaged. 
Ur.  J.  Hndion  waa  awarded  premier  holtour,  wilh  Mr.  J.  Friend  ircond. 

Uar.^chal  dt  Cour.— There  nere  only  three  entriei,  and  Mr.  R. 
Chamberlain  waa  awarded  firat  for  an  eren  diab,  Mr.  C.  Ros)  fuUowinj 
witb  largar,  though  aoa.«what  uneven  frail. 


Jaip'iint  de  ifalinei. — A  belter  diaplay  wai  made  here,  aa  there  were 
tix  digtae*.  Mr.  W.  Jonei  wai  awarded  Grit  prize,  cloiely  roltowed  by 
Mr.  C.  Rom.    Mr.  O.  H  Sage  alao  ttaged  ciadiiably. 

Z«  Latitr. — Mr.  W.  Jonei  had  an  excellent  dith  of  ihii  rarltty,  and 
■ecured  Ibe  Grat  price.    He  wat  the  only  eontiibntor  lo  (he  cliit. 

Zoiii"*;  Banat  de  Jirtty. — Thia  came  out  nell  nitb  eleren  enlriet.  Tbo 
fir«t  prize  went  to  Hr.  G.  Wyihai  fur  a  handaoma  dith,  Mr.  W.  A.  Co.k 
Ikiuk  a  good  teoond.    M>'»r«.  Culeman  and  Goddcn  bid  cipltal  ditbet. 

Mjrie  Bfmlil.  —  Thit  brought  three  con  pet  ton.  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
GoddcD  wai  eaiily  Brt',  Ihougb  Mr.  J.  Nieholion  made  a  rery  creditable 

Marii  Louise.— Tite  competitora  exhibited  thii  popular  Pear,  Ur.  W. 
Allan  lahing  premier  position,  and  Mr.  R.  Moore,  B.tk,  tecond. 

Margairilt  Marittat.—Tbit  wa*  iptendidly  ttaned.  Mr.  F.  W.  Tbomat, 
Polecale,  wat  Rrtt  wilh  a  grand  ditb,  nortbily  followed  by  Mr.  T.  II. 
SUde. 
-  Kouvith  F:tltit. — Tbii  excellent,  though  tomewhat  unallractiie  looking 
Pear,  brought  only  three  eutrica.  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomai  was  an  eaty  ninncr, 
and  Mr.  U.  Wyibet  teeond. 

Olivierdc  Birm,— Then  were  only  two  rxhibitota  bere,  Mr.  C.  Uarrif, 

Sirdener  to  0.  A.  Smith,  R<q.,  Eaat  Grinalead,  being  Grat,  and  Mr.  £. 
oleman  aecood. 
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PUmaston  Jhtchess.^Sey^nieen  growers  brought  tbit  handsome  Pear. 
Mr.  C.  Morgan,  gardener  to  S.  J.  Du  Croz,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  was  placed 
first  with  •  clean  heavy  dish  of  green  fruiti.  Mr.  J.  Webb,  gardener  to 
H.  Pad  wick,  £sq.,  Horsham,  was  second  with  still  greener  specimens. 
Messrs.  W.  Lintott,  J.  Stevens,  and  C.  Harris  had  splendid  di.hes. 

SecMe, — There  were  seven  dishes,  and  Mr.  C.  Ross  easily  secured 
premier  award.    Mr.  J.  Sparks  was  a  fair  second. 

Souvenir  da  Congr^.-^There  were  four  dishes  of  this  handsome  hot 
eomparativelj  uceless  Pear.  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  with  very  thick  and  heavy 
fruits,  was  first,  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas,  Polegate,  second,  ho  also  showing 
well. 

Thompson's,— ^ir,  W.  Allan  had  the  best  six  of  this  excellent  Pear. 
Mr.  J.  Hudson  was  a  fair  second. 

Winter  Jfeh'8,^Six  growers  brought  this  Pear.  l^Ir.  R.  Chamberlain 
was  first  with  a  very  even  dish.  Mr.  J.  Webb  was  a  good  second.  There 
was  only  cne  weak  dish  in  the  class. 

Any  other  variety.— In  this  class  there  were  seventeen  dishes.  Mr.  W. 
Allan,  Gunton  Park,  was  first  with  fine  Williams'  Bon  ChrSiien.  Mr. 
W.  T.  Stowers  was  second  n  lib  Duchesse  d'Angoulfime.  Mr.  W.  Lintott 
showed  Madame  Treyve  in  good  form. 

NURSERYMEN'S   SECTION. 

One  great  attraction  at  this  exhibition  is  undoubtedly  tho  dirision 
devoted  to  nurserymen  only,  for  it  is  here  that  we  see  the  finest  display 
ojf  fruit.  The  tables  were  arranged  differently  from  previous  years,  and 
the  alteration  appears  to  be  in  the  wrong  direction,  for  the  tables  did 
not  present  such  an  artistic  appearance  as  last  year.  In  the  largest 
class,  a  space  of  48  feet  run  by  6  feet  wide  of  tabling,  in  which  no 
basket  or  dish  may  be  duplicated,  it  may  be  inferred  that  only  our 
largest  fruit  tree  specialists  can  compete.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co., 
Maidstone,  secured  a  gold  medal.  The  exhibit  was  a  remarkable  one  in 
every  way.  The  centre  was  occupied  with  a  wickerwork  arrangement 
^Ued  With  eight  cones  of  choice  Apple*.  Round  the  larger  hung  bunches 
of  outdoor  Grapes,  while  ihe  stand  itself  was  covered  with  trails  of 
3milax  surmounted  with  a  Palm.  Coming  to  the  actual  dishes  them- 
selves, the  Applea  and  Pears  formed  the  chief  display,  ard  the  most 
conspicuous  in  the  former  were  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Lord  Derby, 
Stirling  Castle,  Gloria  Mundi,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Jas.  Grieve,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Warner's  King,  Bismarck,  Washington,  Wealthy,  Grenadier, 
Williams'  Favourite,  Tho  Queen,  Withington  Fillbasket,  and  Ribston 
Pippin.  The  Pears  wero  wonderfully  fine,  especially  Williams'  Bon 
ChrStien,  Beurr^  Baltet  Pfere,  Marguerite  Marillat,  Princess, 
Triomphe  do  Vienne,  General  Todtleben,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Dr. 
Jules  Guyot.  The  remainder  of  the  exhibit  comprised  Dutch  Medlars, 
Kent  Cob  Nuts,  Shepherd's  Bnllace,  Pi-une  Damsons,  Pond's  Seedling 
Plums,  Baldwin's  Black  Currants,  Gladstone  Peaches,  Bradley's  King 
Pamsons,  Farleigh  Damsons,  Walnuts,  and  Monarch  Plums.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  exhibit  was  not  only  good,  but  also  comprehensive  (fig.  59). 

Mr.  H.  Berwick,  Sidmouth,  was  awarded  a  silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal  in  the  same  class  for  a  tastefully  displayed  exhibit.  The  Apples 
were  especially  clean  end  well  coloured.  The  chief  varieties  included 
Emily  Childs,  Cellini  Pippin.  Withington  Fillbasket,  King  of  Tompkins 
County,  Gravenstein,  Lidy  Sudeley,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  HoUandbury, 
Bamack  Beauty,  Jefferson,  Newton  W^onder,  Bismarck,  and  Wealthy. 
The  best  Pears  were  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Prince  Consort.  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain,  King  Edward,  and  Beurr^  Hardy. 

In  this  class  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  staged  a  grand  collec- 
tion of  Apples  Mid  Pears  in  dishes  and  baskets.  The  fruits  were  well 
coloured  and  of  ^ood  size.  Those  most  notable  were  Warner's  King, 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Stone's,  C^lini,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Chelmsford 
Wonder,  Worcester  Pcarmain,  King  of  Pippins,  Newton  Wonder,  Devon- 
shire Quarienden,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  The  baskets  of  Pears  were  excel- 
lent, and  included  Duchesse  d'Angouldme,  Chas.  Ernest,  Beurrd  Diel, 
Marie  Louise,  and  Beurrd  Fonqueray.  Fruiting  plants  of  St.  Joseph 
Strawberry  were  included,  as  were  a  few  dishes  of  Plums  and  Crabs*. 
There  wera  probably  neatly  300  varieties  of  fruit  in  the  collection  Csilver- 
gilt  Knightian  medal)  fig.  67. 

In  the  class  for  a  table  32  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide  the  exhibitors  in 
the  previous  class  were  excluded,  so  brings  forth  a  new  list  of  winners  and 
competitors.  The  Royal  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  was  awarded  a 
silver  Knightian  medal  for  a  grdnd  exhibit  of  fruit,  in  which  the  Pesrs 
naturally  predominated.  The  best  were  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Doyennd 
du  Comice,  Catillae,  Belie  de  Jersey  (immense),  Lucie  Anderson, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Chaumontel,  and  Beurrd  Clalrgeau.  Apples, 
Tomatoes,  Water  Melons,  Pomegranates,  and  Nuu  completed  an  interest' 
ing  display. 

A  silver  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Watkins,  Pomona 
Narseries,  Hereford,  for  a  collection  of  grandly  coloured  fruit,  Apples 
bein^  particularly  noteworthy  in  this  respect.  The  best  were  Red 
Bietigheimer  (a  wonderful  colour),  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Kitchen  Pippin, 
Pomona's  Pride,  Jolly  MUler,  The  Queen,  Wealthy,  Tewkesbury  Boron, 
I^*fy  Sudeley  (grand),  and  King  of  Tompkins  County.  Mr.  J.  B. 
ColwiU,  Sidmouth,  presented  a  splendid  display  of  fruit,  and  was  awarded 
a  silver-gilt  medal.  The  most  noteworthy  dishes  were  Tyler's  Kernel, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Jubilee,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Lord  Suffield,  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  Eoklinville  Seedling,  The  Queen,  and  Yorkshire  Beauty 
There  were  also  Pears,  Plums,  and  Medlars. 

Messrs.  Paul  &,  Son,  Cheshunt,  staged  a  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  which  were  clean  and  bright  Good  examples  of  Lord  Suffield, 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Emperor  Alexander,  The  Queen,  Yorkshire 
Beauty,  and  Summer  Strawberry  were  to  be  seen,  and  a  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded.     Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  displayed  a 


beautiful  collection  of  Apples,  in  which  the  following  varieties  vrere  most 
noteworthy  ^Bismarck,  Emperor  Alexander,  Royal  Jubilee,  Prince  Albert, 
The  Queen,  New  Hawthornden,  Newton  Wonder/Cox's  Pomona,  and  Peas* 
good's  Nonesuch.  This  exhibit  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal. 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  k  Sons,  Norwood,  arranged  an  excellent  display  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  tastefully  interspersed  with  Palms.  The  fruits  were  clean 
and  of  good  colour,  and  were  awarded  a  silver  Knightian  medal.  A  well 
displayed  exhibit  was  that  from  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canterbury.  The  chief 
features  were  th3  baskets  of  Apples,  which  Included  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Lord  Derby,  Cox's  Pomona,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  (grandX  Mdre 
de  Mdnage,  Royal  Jubilee,  and  Warner's  King,  while  good  samples 
of  Beurrd  Hardy,  Beurre  Diel,  Williams'  Bon  Chrdtien,  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess  Pears  were  observed.    A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

The  following  class  was  for  a  table  16  feet  long,  and  the  same  width 
as  in  the  previous  classes.  Messrs.  Pewtress  Bros.,  Tillington,  Hereford, 
arranged  a  noteworthy  exhibit.  The  chief  features  were  again  the 
Apples,  which  included  Cox's  Pomona,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Stone's,  Cox*8  Orange  Pippin,  Wocoester 
Pearmain,  and  Grenadier,  it  is  wortjy  of  note  that  these  fruits  were 
f^rovrn  in  the  garden  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Andrew  Knight  (silver 
Banksian  medsl).  Messrs.  S.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  staged  well. 
Tho  baskets  of  Apples  included  some  well  coloured  fruits  of  Bramley's 
Seedling.  Crimson  Queening,  Lord  Derby,  and  Worcester  Pearmsin.  A 
brcnae  Knightian  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Wood- 
bridge,  arranged  a  display  of  Apples  and  Pears  in.diihes.  The  most 
noteworthy  examples  were  Dredge's  Fame,  The  Queen,  Lord  Derby, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and  Barnack  Beanty.  The 
Pears  included  Winter  Orange,  Fertility,  Catillae,  and  Gratioli  de  Jersey, 
in  splendid  condition  (bronze  Knightian  medal). 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  were  awarded  a  silver 
Knightian.medalfor  agrand  exhibit  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plumf,  Damsons, 
Bullaces  and  Medlars.  The  Pears  and  Apples  were  splendid.  Warner's 
King,  Mere  de  Hdnage,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet, 
Camenal,  and  Ribston  Pippin  were  the  best  Apples  ;  while  Peara  com- 
prised well  grown  examples  of  Souvenir  du  Coogrds,  Beurrd  Hardy, 
Princess,  Magnate,  Parrot,  Conference,  and  Doyencd  Boussoch.  The 
Plums  included  boxes  of  Pond's  Seedling,  Monarch,  Late  Black  Orleans, 
Wyedale,  Autumn  Compdte,  President,  Primate,  Admiral,  and  Late 
Orange,  a  lealiy  fine  collection.  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  also 
staged  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  arranged  with  a  few  tablo  plants. 
The  best  difhes  were  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  Catillae/ Emile  d'Ht-yat, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurrd  Clairgeau,  and  Dnrondeau  in  the  Pears; 
Wadhnrst  Pippin,  Lord  Derby,  Barnack  Beauty,  and  Mdre  de  Mdnage 
Apples. 

Mr.  John  Basham,  Bassaleg,  Newport,  Mon.,  staged  a  fine  table  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  The  former  were  wonderfully  clean  and  well 
coloured,  especially  Crimson  Queening,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  Tyler's  Kernel,  Cox's  Pomona,  Bismarck,  and  King  of 
Pippins.  The  I^ars  wero  Gro»se  Calleba«se,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Emile 
d'Ueyst,  Beurrd  d'Amanlis,  and  Doycnnd  Boussoch.  This  exhibit 
secured  a  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

There  is  only  one  class  for  orchard  house  fruit  and  trees,  and  this  has 
to  occupy  a  space  32  f«et  long.  It  generally  proves  one  of  the  finest 
exhibits  m  the  khow.  Again  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  grow  first-rato  crops  of  fruit  in  pots.  On  this  occasion  the  trees 
were  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,' Peaches,  and  Crabs,  eveiy  tree  carrying  a 
load  of  fruit.  '  The  principal  Apples  were  Bijou,  'Newton  Wonder, 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  Cox's  Pomona  ;  while  Pears  included  grand 
examples  of  Durondeau,  Doyentd  da  Comice,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Conference,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  and  St.  Luke.  .  The  best  of  the 
excellent  Plnms  were  Primate,  President,  Late  Orange,  and  Moaarcb.  In 
baskets  at  the  base  of  the  trees  were  Lady  Palmerston,  Gladstone,  Thos 
Rivers,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches,  with  some  grand 
baskets  of  The  Queen.  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  (supet  b).  Emperor  Alexander, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apples;  good  boxes  of 
Plums  and  Cherries  completed  the  exhibit,  to  which  the  Hog^  Memorial 
medal  was  awarded  (fig.  58).  Messrs.  G.  Buny.ird  &  Co.  also  staged  a 
fine  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  which  included  Pears,  Applea.  and 
Plums,  They  were  well  loaded  with  fruity  The  chief  Pears  were  Vicar 
of  Wiiikfield,  Doyennd  du  Comice,  Dnrondeau,  and  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle. 
The  Plums  were  White  Mignonne,  Reioo  Claude  de  Bavay,  Ponds 
Seedling,  and  Wyedale..  These  were  surrounded  by  a  large  eolleetion  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Grapes,  Tomatoes,  and  Cherries  (silver^gilt 
Knightian  medal). 

MARKET  GROWERS  CLASSES. 

The  market  growirs  had  eight  classes  to  themselves,  with  market 
men  to  judge  their  produce,  grading,  and  methods  of  p:icking.  From  an 
educational  point  of  view  there  is  nothing  new  from  year  to  year,  as  the 
styles  of  packing  do  not  change  very  much. 

Now  we  come  to  an  interesting  class,  as  far  as  the  package  is 
concerned.  The  schedule  reads,  *' Grapes,  any  variety,  in  any  other 
package  than  a  baby  basket,"  with  a  footnote  to  the  effect  that  no  prize 
will  be  awarded  unless  the  Judges  considered  the  recepa^le  superior  to 
the  orthodox  baby  basket  Here  there  were  only  three  entries,  and  the 
first  prize  was  allotted  to  Mr.  W.  Green  for  a  grand  handle  basket  of 
Gros  Colman  Grapes,  in  all  probability  the  bei^t  coloured  samples  of  this 
variety  in  the  Show.  Mr.  W.  Igguldea  was  second  with  good  Gros 
Maroc,  packed  in  the  same  style. 

In  the  class  for  white  Grapes,  packed  in  a  similar  manner,  there  were 
three  entries.  The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  IgguUen,  of  the 
Fruit  and  Flower  Co.,  Frome,  with  a  good  basket  of  weU>colonred 
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bunefaea.  Mr.  W.  Green,  Harold  Court,  Harold  Wood,  Eiaex,  wm  second 
frith  a  beautiful  basket,  much  better  displayed  than  the  previous  exhibit, 
though  the  quality  was  hardly  so  good. 

The  elftss  for  lour  baskets  of  cooking  Apples  in  four  varieties,  weigh- 
ing aboat  42  lbs.  or  market  boahels,  proved  a  success,  for  there  were  four 
good  entries.  The  first  prize  foil  to  Messrs.  W.  Poupart  &  Sons,  Marsh 
Farm,  Twickenham.  This  was  well  ahead  with  uplendid  samples  of 
Warner's  King,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bismarck,  and  Peasgood's  Nonesuch, 
paokad  in  the  orthodox  market  sieves  or  bushels.  Mr.  E.  Basham, 
Bassaleg,  Newport^  Mon ,  was  second  with  four  boxes,  beautifully  packed 
and  Ktmded,  The  varieties  were  Lord  Dei  by,  Prince  Albert,  Bismarck, 
«nd  Eeklin  ville  Seedling. 

Next  we  have  a  clasa  for  four  varieties  of  dessert  Apples  in  boxes  or 
basketa,  wiih  a  weight  of  20  lb.«.  or  the  maiket  half  sieve.  Here  again 
Messrs.  W.  Poupart  &.Sons  were  the  victors  with  four  splendid  half 
sievra.  The  varieties  were  Rosemary  Busset,  King  of  Pippins,  Ribston 
Pippini  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin;  a  capital  market  exhibit.  Mr. 
A.  Wyatf,  Hatton,  Middlesex,  was  seoond  with  an  exhibit  packvd  in  the 
earne  way.  The  varieties  employed  were  Cox's  .Orange  Pippin,  King  of 
Pippina.  Yellow  Ingestrie.  and  Worcester  Pearmain,  all  weU  graded. 

We  were  snrpri&ed  at  the  display  of  single  bushels  or  boxes  of  cooking 
Apples,  one  vsriety,  there  being  only  four  entries.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  6.  Tebbut  for  a  grand  bushel  of  Lady  Henniker,  that 
must  have  weighed  nesrly  50  lbs.  Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  Hatton,  Middlesex,  was 
second  with  typical  Golden  Noble. 

The  dessert  "Apples  came  r.ext  in  order,  but  in  half  the  quantify, 
«bout  20  lbs.  per  package.  There  were  fevcn  baskets  stsged,  and  Messrs. 
W.  Ponpart&  Sons  deservedly  secured  the  premier  award  with  a  basket 
of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  splendidly  grsdcd,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Merchant, 
Maidstone,  was  second  with  an  attractive  basket  of  Worcester  Pearmain. 

The  next  clasa  was  for  any  improved  package  to  hold  about  42  lbs.,  no 
prize  to  be  awarded  unless  the  Judges  deemed  the  package  superior  to  those 
in  ordinary  use.  It  was  not  surprising  to  find  only  two  entries,  and  the 
first  and  only  prize  was  avtarded  to  Mr.  E.  Basham  for  a  light  wicker 
basket  of  Bismarck.  Again  we  have  a  class  to  test  any  improved  sjstem 
of  packing,  the  receptacle  to  hold  42  lbs.  Here  again  the  last  exhibitor 
proTed  suceessfnl,  with  a  basket  of  Prince  Albert  packed  in  wood  wool. 

The  first  class  devoted  to  Pears  was  for  two  packages  to  hold  20  lbs. 
«ach,  distinct  varieties.  In  this  clasa  there  were  three  exhibits,  Messrs. 
W.  Poupart&  Sons  adding  to  their  laurels  with  good  half  sieves  of  Pitmaston 
Dncheaa  and  Calebasse  Boso.  Mr.  A.  Wyatt  was  second  with  Pitmaston 
Duchess  and  Durondeau,  both  well  packed.  The  following  class  for 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  Pears,  choice  dessert  variety,  suitably  pscked 
for  market.  In  this  class  there  were  three  competitors,  Mr.  A.  Wyatt 
being  easily  ahead  with  a  grand  box  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  followed  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  MaKhant,  with  a  neat  box  of  Trionq>he  de  Vienne. 

A  fruit  competition,  to  consist  of  twelve  varieties  of  Apples  and  six  of 
Pears,  distinct,  eighteen  fruits  of  each,  to  be  laid  flat  on  the  table  without 
dlahea  or  baakets,  does  not  sound  particularly  inviting.  Neither  was  it  to 
be  admired  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  it  chows  up  every  defect  in 
the  individual  fruits.  Messrs.  W.  Poupart  &  Sons  were  once  more  in  the 
front  rank  with  a  fine  exhibit.  The  Apples  staged  were  Ribston  Pippin, 
King  of  Pipp«ns,  The  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  Alfrislon,  Mere  de  Manage, 
PeM|;ood*s  Nonesuch,  Warner's  King,  Bismarck,  Cox'a  Orange  Pipptn, 
WelhngUyi,  and  Wealthy ;  and  the  Pears  were  Beprrd  Sterokmanji. 
Calebasse  Bosc,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Pond  ante  d'Automne,  Louise  Bonne 
de  Jersey,  and  Beurrd  de  Capiaumont,  a  really  fine  exhibit.  Mr.  A. 
Wyatt  was  a  good  second,  but  bis  Apples  lacked  the  size  of  the  previous 
exhibit.  The  brat  were  Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of  Pippins,  Manks 
Codlio,  and  Golden  Noble ;  while  the  best  Pears  were  Souvenir  du 
Oongr^  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Durondeau.  There  were  four  entries  in 
this  claas. 

The  first  Plum  competition  was  that  for  a  box  or  basket  of  about  28  lbs. 
capacity,  one  variety,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  there  weie  only  two  backets 
staged,  Messrs.  W.  Poupart  &  Sons  securing  the  first  prize  with  a  grand 
exhibit  of  Monarch.  Mr.  G.  Tebbutt  was  second  with  Belle  de 
Septembrp* 

For  a  box  of  Peaches,  twenty-four  in  number,  packed  in  a  suitable 
box,  Mr.  John  Gore,  Polegate,  was  awarded  first  with  a  capital  box  of 
Sea  Eagle,  packed  in  the  orthodox  market  box,  and  Messrs.  W.  Poupart 
and  Sona  were  second  with  the  ssme  varietr. 

It  was  surprising  to  find  only  three  exhibitors  for  a  basket  or  box  of 
Tomatoes.  The  first  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Gore,  with  a  handle 
t}aaket  of  Polegate,  who  was  followed  by  Messrs.  W.  Poupart  &  Sons  with 
«  good  half  aieve. 

NON-COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Sons,  Swanley.  exhibited  a  large,  aemicirculsr 
rap  of  Cannes  in  great  variety  bordered  with  a  double  row  of  Cactus 
>ahlias  in  sprsys  arranged  in  a  bed  of  Maidenhair  Fern.  Mr.  IL  J. 
Jonea,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  contributed  a  fine  exhibit  of  Crotons, 
a  large  table  of  tuberous  Begonias,  and  a  group  of  early  flowering 
Ohryaanthemums.  The  Crotons  were  beautifully  displayed  in  a  bed  of 
Ferns  and  other  foliage  plants,  tho  whole  exhibit  being  backed  with 
Bamboos,  Pi.lms,  and  Dracspnas.  From  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
Tottenham,  came  a  large  collection  of  Cactus  an  J  Pompon  Dahliaa,  also 
a  large  table  of  tuberous  Begonias,  both  single  and  double,  which  were 
bright  and  freah-looking.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son%  Norwood,  were 
represented  by  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers  in  which  Asters  and  Dahlias 
were  moat  ccepicuous. 

A  pretty  table  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  of  a  decorative  type 
wta  arranged  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  WiiliaiLs  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway.    It 
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included  some  beautiful  Crotons,  Dracsnas,  Aralias,  and  a  few  Orchids. 
Messrs.  J.  Cbeal  &  Sons.  Crawley,  had  a  lairge  and  well  arranged  collec- 
tion of  Dahlias,  which  comprised  representatives  of  all  sections,  in  which 
the  Cactua  and  singles  were  remarkably  good.  Pears,  fruit  trees  in  pots, 
and  baskets  of  autumnal  foliage  were  also  sent  by  this  firm.  A  grand 
display  of  Roses  for  the  time  of  year  were  staged  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  also  a  collection  of  Apples  in  pots.  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cutbush  k  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  capital  exhibit  of  Oranges  in  poU,  with 
a  few  Vallotas  ai)d  folisge  plants,  aa  well  as  a  large  display  oi  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Tomatces.  The  same  firm  also  sent  a  collection  of  Ivies. 
Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  staged  a  beautiful  Uble  of 
hardy  flowers,  which  were  much  admired. 

Messrs.  T.  Itivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  had  a  table  of  fruiU  which 
included  three  pot  Vines,  Golden  Queen,  carrying  heavy  crops,  also  grand 
buBchea  of  Black  Alicante  and  Gros  Maroo.  The  chief  feature,  however^ 
was  a  box  of  magnificent  Peasgocd'a  Nonesuch  Apples,  which  were  of 
enormous  size>  and  beautifully  coloured.  Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  &  Co., 
Stevenage,  had  a  table  of  hardy  cut  flowera  and  Tomatces.  The  collection 
of  Asters  was  also  good.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  contributed  a  large 
display  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  including  some  well  cropped  Vines  ;  also  a 
large  collection  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  The  same  firm  also  sent 
double  Begonias,  hardy  flowerp,  with  a  group  of  decorative  Conifers, 
Ivies,  Priveta,  and  Sweet  Bays.  A  very  interesting  exhibit  of  boxes 
suitable  for  storing  and  packing  Apple  a  and  other  Iruita  waa  made  by 
Messrs.  C.  H.  Glover  k  Co.,  Old  Kent  Road. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  arranged  a  group  of  Ivies,  for  which  he 
is  so  justly  famous,  which  included  not  only  the  arborea  type  but  most 
of  the  climbing  forms.  Messrs.  R.  Smith  k  Co.,  Worcester,  contributed  a 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  somewhat  sparsely  displayed,  but  good  diahea 
of  Lady  Henniker,  Lord  Derby,  Warner's  King,  Striped  Beefing,  Stone'a, 
and  Cox's  Pomona  were  to  be  aeen.  There  were  also  noteworthy  dishes 
of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  General  Todtleben,  Souvenir  du  Congr^s, 
Durondeau,  Catillac,  and  Marshal  de  Cour  Pears.  A  pretty  exhibit  of 
Pemettyaa  was  stsged  by  Mr.  L.  T.  Davis,  Hillsborough,  co.  Down.  The 
bunches  were  beautifully  berried,  and  induded^coccinea  purpurea,  macro* 
carpa  alna,  sangninea,  lilacina,  rubra,  rosea  macrocarpa,  and  alba 
cocdnea. 

Mr.  Will  Tayler,  Hampton,  staged  a  few  good  dishes  of  Applet, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Emperor  Alexander,  Jubilee,  Feam'a 
Pippin,  Peafgood's  Nonesuch,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Cox*b  Orange 
Pippin  ;  also  outdoor  Grapes,  named  Reine  Olga.  Mr.  J.  Pinches,  Crown 
Street,  Camberwell,  had  a  stand  of  his  specialities,  including  the  well 
known  and  excellent  labels.  Messrs.  W.  Gaymer  k  Sen  again  exhibited 
Apples  and  a  number  of  cyder  bottles  in  an  artistic  manner.  The 
Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  made  an  exhibit  of  Graper,  Apples, 
Pears,  Nuts,  Melon?,  Damsons,  and  excellent  bottled  fruita. 


PARIS  INTERNATIONAL   EXHIBITION,   1900. 

A  MEETIKG  of  the  horticultural  section  of  the  Britiih  Commission 
was  held  on  Thursday  last  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
in  opening  the  proceedinga,  briefly  explained  the  conditions  under  which 
Knglish  exhibitors  could  exhibit,  both  at  the  permanent  and  periodical 
shows,  which  will  extend  from  April  till  November.  He  thought  that 
there  were  certain  departments  in  which  English  nurser3men  and 
cultivators  generally  wore  far  ahead  of  their  colleagues  on  the  Continent, 
and  although  there  were  no  pecuniary  awards,  still  the  honour  of  this 
country  should  be  maintained. 

Mr.  John  Wiight  called  attenticn  to  the  fact  that  the  achedule  had  not 
been  previously  circulated,  and  the  majority  of  those  pres<tnt  at  the 
meeting  had  not  been  afforded  an  opportunity  for  considering  the  project* 
He  thought  that  many  of  our  best  gardeners  could  not  exnibit  for  the 
mere  gratification,  and  as  there  were  no  prizes,  he  did  not  see  why  they, 
should  incur  any  loss.  The  great  commercial  houaea,  on  the  other  hand 
could  exhibit,  but  their  products  would  not  be  so  fully  representative  of 
English  horticulture  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  sections  as  those  of  the 
piivate  growers.  He  hoped,  however,  that  means  might  be  devised 
wherebythe  best  produce  of  British  gardena  would  be  fully  represented. 

Sir  Wm.  Thiselton  Dyer  explained  that  the  need  for  discussing  the 
subject  had  not  arisen  before.  He  was  very  proud  of  English  horticulture, 
and  anxious  that  we  ahonld  make  a  good  display.  He  also  alluded  to  the 
imports  and  exporta  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  roots  between  the  two 
countries,  and  thought  there  was  room  for  the  EngUsh  to  do  more 
business  with  their  neighl)ours. 

Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  as  Secretary  of  the  horticultural  section,  explained 
that  few  exhibitora  would  be  likely  to  show  for  the  whole  period,  but 
that  if  several  exhibitors  arranged  to  send  their  produce,  the  British 
Commission  might  perkapa  arrange  to  send  someone  over  with  the  exhibits. 
The  recent  exhibita  of  vegetables  at  the  fortnightly  meetings  had  never 
been  equalled,  and  it  might  help  if  intending  exhibitors  were  to  send  a 
preliminary  list  to  the  Commission. 

M.  Maxime  Comn  of  Paris  referred  to  the  R.H.S.  Eruit  Show  in 
eulogiatic  terms,  expressing  his  admiration  at  the  fine  quality,  colour, 
and  freshness  of  the  Apples  in  particular,  which  he  considered  were  re- 
markable for  their  culture.  As  for  the  Grapes,  he  could  only  say  -that 
France  was  a  country  in  which  Grape  growing  was  largely  practised,  but 
he  had  never  seen  anything  like  them  in  Paris,  two  of  the  bunches  re* 
minding  him  of  those  we  read  about  in  Scripture,  which  required  two  men 
to  carry  them.  They  would  be  very  happy  and  much  honoured  to  see 
the  English  growera  of  such  produce  represented  at  their  great  exhibition 
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DMt  Trar,  and  in  thu  ffeliDg  h«  wu  gnre  tfae  French  nurMrjioeii  urn 
noaDlmoiJi. 

Ur.  MDiiro  ipoka  from  tbe  market  grown'  point  of  Tiew,  allailin);  to 
tha  b^h  prohibit  Its  iiriff  that  France  impoied  on  frnit  that  iiaiaiporlMl 
from  England,  and  he  had  cdIj  bad  one  rrply  to  many  fnquiriei  ha  had 
aad«  nlalira  to  sappnrting  the  eshibiiion,  and  Ihit  was  a  dlrrct  nfaial. 
Market  rrowen  wrre  bailneu  id*ii,  and  proud  at  be  w*i  ot  Iheir  prodDce, 
he  fcai*d  that  tbe;  would  not  readily  reapond,  Mr.  Hodton  thoaght  it 
eoDtiibatioDs  were  iniited  rrom  priTata  gardener*  Iheir  employers  ibould 
be  wriilM  to,  en  opiaion  that  wat  tbared  by  Mr.  Hclndue.  nho  alio 
thought  Ihat  graver*  would  prefer  to  wt  up  tbtir  oin  cxbtbiM  m 
theapot. 

Ttw  Chairman  ^.aTinjt  replied  to  leraral  pninK,  explained  that  there 
wonld  be  no  duty  on  ibe  exhibit*,  that  wbereter  one  exhibited  there 
wonld  *Dre  to  be  (oma  daoiige  and  axprnte.  lie  thought  it  wan  •  caaa 
more  of  public  icirit  for  lb*  honour  of  ifae  country, 'e»peoia!ly  a*  it  wonld 
bo  exhibiting  onr  produee  not  to  the  French  only  but  to  tbe  whole  world. 


COLOUR  IN   FRUIT. 

AiB  in  plenty  play*  a  much  more  Imporitnt  part  In  giring  eulonr  to 
fruit  than  is  usuallv  *uppoie<,  and  juit  a*  wind  i*  Deeded  to  ripen  Wheat 
and  other  white  straw  crop*,  lo  it  bat  it*  effect  upon  the  foliage  and 
froit  ID  Ibe  garden.  I  am  citheiiDi;  Princeu  of  Walei  Peacb  now  from 
a  Into  houte  which  hiH  been  Kepi  wide  open  far  tbe  lake  of  tree*  of  earlier 
**rietla*,  and  I  haia  nav.  r  leen  Ibis  lomeahat  rale  Peieh  *o  Hell 
coloured  before.  All  fru';!*  exposed  to  wind  are  b.tler  colouieil  thw 
otbera  in  more  sheltered  poaitions,  and  iha  earns  thing  may  be  noted  with 

We  hare  Ampelopsia  Veiichi  on  the  munbi  >p.  and  onp  rery  d»ugbly 
corner  of  the  wall  ha*  a  very  tine  plant  on  it.  Tfii.  nlvaya  haa  brighter 
oolou red  foil* ge  upon  it,  and  lakei  on  the  colonr  earlier  in  iha  seaEoa 
Iban  other  pinnls.  ibnagh  all  ate  pTeiiMly  ihe  aiiine  varieij.  loilHncpi 
mthijut  number  might  be  given  where  truil  attains  the  faigheat  ttnge 
ot  development  na  ta  colour  in  iha  moat  expoaed  places.  Culour  19 
not  alwaja  evidence  of  good  quality,  of  cotirse,  but  ni  a  role  when  well 
grown  fruit*  of  pale  ani  good  colonr  are  placed  aiiU  by  aide,  the  laller 
will  be  found  lbs  bi  tier,  white  (hnio  eoKOgcd  in  fruit  dealing  know  well 
enough  which  ecUi  tbe  more  remdily. — SntFOLK. 


MUSHROOMS. 

EviDBNTLY  owing  to  the  welcome  thower*   of  rain  in   iho   early 

Slrlton  of  September,  fine  aupplio*  of  Mushrooms  hara  been  aold  in  tbe 
innlogbam  market,  inclnding  ft  qiuntilv  of  ihut  delicioui,  chonRh  largo 
•cd  conno   looking,    eMulont    'Cii.   Geortte'i   Miiabiooni  "   (Aearicui 

Sambosita),  which  i>  prinelpilly  uieJ  for  the  making  orkttuhup.  It 
ifferi  lomenkhat  in  f.>rm  and  texture  frnm  the  00mm  >n  "  H  -no  "  Mush- 
room (Agaricuf*  pralaniii).  and  ia  aaiJ  to  tio  ihe  principal  rarinty 
prodoocd  In  the  south  oF  Kngland  For  edible  purpoie*,  iniuad  oF  the 
oommon  variety,  Agaricua  oampeitrit  ;  but  o(  Ihi*  I  may  not  baru  been 
altojcelher  ourrectly  informed. 

Tbare  ia  another  apeiic*  oF  edible  fungi,  which  i*  not  an  lecognlicd 
u  lis  merit* daser re— rii ,  the  Giant  PuOball  (Lyoperdnn  BuTi>tj),  but 
which  1*  generally  regarded  by  the  uninitiated  a*  not  ealablo  or  poisonom, 
whereaa  shen  young  cODDoiisenr*  esteem  ji  among  tfce  <W«  of  the  edible 
■peolea.  The  mode  oF  cooking  it  ii  timple — b'.  merely  cutting  one  into 
•llcrs  about  an  inch  thick,  and  frying  in  a  p  n  ni:h  a  little  bultcr  or 
dripping  far.  It*  fla'our  resembles  that  oF  Sweetbread,  and  in  faet  it  ia 
known  a*  Iba  Sweetbread  fungm.  When  Fully  ripe  its  dry  mais  of 
thread*  and  aprres  ia  uitd  as  a  ttyptic,  and  ili  Famei  *oswer  lb*  purpoie 
of  chloroform.— W.  G, 


THE  YOUNG   GARDENERS'   DOMAIN. 

Seakale. 
The  middle  oF  October  1*  a  auiubla  time  to  oommenoe  lifting  a  few 

Slauu  tor  Forcing  in  the  Mushroom  house.  8takale  ojn  b*  eulty  railed 
wnl  feeds,  bnt  the  quickest  way  i*  to  procare  aome  "  aets,"  or  root 
eutUng*  from  a  reliibl*  looroe.  Theie  "aet*"  *hnulJ  be  about  4  or 
fi  Inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  aa  a  man's  small  finger.  Tbe  middle 
of  March  ITa  suitable  time  lo  plant  these  root  cuttingi  in  ground  whiab 
has  been  thoroughly  prepared  by  deeply  trenching  and  mannrjng  in  a 
tolly  exposed  (|uftrter  of  tbe  jcarden.  They  ihould  be  not  le**  than 
15  inches  asunder  each  way,  with  the  crown  juit  undsr  the  surface  aolL 
When  all  the  crown*  are  lilted  in  October  iir  November  for  foroing  in  Ibe 
Mnahioom  house  is  tbe  lime  to  take  Ibe  cuLtinga,  which  should  he  cut  off 
1  inch  from  Ibo  crowns  and  laid  in  a  heap  of  leaf  soil,  ao  that  in  iDDlement 
wmlher  Iheae  roots  may  be  conrened  into  set*.  The  ihickeit  part  of 
these  root*  will  form  the  erowni,  and  will  rrrjnire  cutting  ilraigbl  acroa* 
Ibe  top,  the  lower  or  thinner  and  being  gircn  a  sloping  cut. 

The  crown*,  ailer  being  lifted,  should  aUc  be  laid  In  leaf  acit,  ao  that 
l!!>j  may  b*  eatily  got  at  if  aerer*  frosta  set  in,  it  being  almoit  im- 
poiaibie  to  lift  Ihcm  From  their  growing  qaarteri  in  froat;  weather.  Of 
coarse  a  good  portion  of  the  crowns  ahouM  be  left  for  forcing  in  tho 
cpen  ground  for  Ibe  latest  supply  of  all.  If  no  Iroal  has  ocouir^d  in 
October  the  nrobibilily  ia  that  Ihe  teaiea  will  still  be  Freth  and  crern :  if 
ao,  partially  lifi  those  crown*  ibit  will  he  required  by  putting  a  long- 
tined  f.irk  dnn  derply  by  the  side  of  the  oTowna  and  hearing  Ihem  up. 
Hi*  abuuld  be  doi.o  a  week  brfore  the  time  they  are  warned,  and  the 


lea*ea  will  aoon  afterward*  readily  part  from  Ihe  orawn*.  In  nil 
probability  this  partial  lifting  will  not  b«  necessary  for  the  next  batch. 

The  forcing  may  commeoce  by  placing  tbe  rooU  in  Ibe  Moahroom 
boose  rather  thickly  together  and  working  some  light  soil  in  nmongat 
and  just  oTcr  Ihem  ;  water  with  a  roaad  can  when  completed,  and  alter- 
ward*  as  required.  All  light  muat  be  excluded,  »nd  a  temperftture 
ranging  from  &3°  to  GB"  will  be  all  that  1*  neceaaary  to  produce  fine 
blanched  bead*.  Seakale,  like  Rhubarb,  always  force*  much  better  after 
ft  few  (rotta,  and  no  harm  i*  done  to  the  root*  if  axpoaed  to  tho  elemeoU 
after  being  dug.  When  the  aupply  ia  once  aUrMd  it  should  go  od 
regularly,  and  if  Baakale  roat*  are  placed  in  tbe  Muebroom  house  erary 
week  on  a  oertain  day  without  fail  it  will  be  easy  to  arold  a  break. 

For  the  production  of  the  laleit  supply  of  all  the  nrawn*  ehnuld  b* 
left  where  they  are  grown,  and  not  lifted  until  growth  ia  oomntaneing'. 
which  will  be  near  ihe  middle  oF  Hareb.  They  ahould  than  be  llftMl  and 
planted  in  rows  on  a  north  border,  and  coierml  with  leaf  aoQ  1  toot  in 
depth.  It  a  very  large  heap  ol  loaf  loll  ia  in  atock  the  Seahal*  say  be 
blanched  ihere,  oorerlng  the  ctowns  to  the  same  depth.  Soma  grower* 
for  a  late  aupply  aimply  put  ridge*  ot  aoil  over  the  orowni  wbera  they 
grow  without  JiFiing  Ihem,  and  aome  oorer  them  with  burnt  garden  refuae. 

Many  gardener*  are  obliged  to  get  Iheir  early  aupply  by  eorering  the 
crowns  with  large  deep  pot*,  round  which  fermenting  material  il  pnt,  *o  ai 
to  generate  tbe  nrcesaary  heat  for  the  Seakale  to  grow.  Poti  with 
movibto  Irpi  are  ibo  most  auitable,  a*  the  Seakale  can  be  readily 
eiam.oid  as  growth  proceeds.  This  melbcd  is  a  very  old  one,  and  not 
to   be  recommended,  at   a  great  amonni  oF  labour  I*  sttaehed  lo  it. — 

FOBEUAN   X. 
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FBDIT  FORCIKG. 
<*  intended  to  plant  any  tree*,  it  should  \m  seen 
lava  fallen.  Eirly  RlTer>-,  Qorernor  Wood,  Dlicki 
Tartarian,  and  Elton  arc  excellent  rarietie*,  both  for  alia  and  qoality. 
Tbe  lighli  baring  been  removed,  ibey  need  not  be  replaced  for  *ix  or 
eight  weeka,  ibe  old  tuifa»  soil  being  remoTod  without  injury  to  th* 
roots,  and  <resh  compoil  lappliad. gooJ  calcareous  loam,  wilh  Ihe  adililion 
oF  a  Funrlh  of  well  d  cayeJ  manur>',  answering  A  hind'ul  per  Bqu*r» 
yard  of  *Dmp  apprcved  fertiliser  aprin'ilcd  on  the  top-ilreaiing,  and  li^bily 
icrilched  in,  will  proTO  of  adraniage  at  ilariing  time,  and  atlcrwaiils  in 
Ibe  early  *i>etling  oF  Ihe  fruit. 

Trees  in  pol*,  required  lo  tie  shifted  into  larger  aiipt,  shoald  b<> 
attended  to  at  onoe,  and  those  not  needing  auch  treatment  may  be  turned 
out  oF  tbe  pota,  remoting  a  few  incfies  from  the  ha  e,  culling  back  th» 
roni),  *uppt^ing  Freih  lusm,  adding  old  mortar  rubbish  if  not  cilcireoni. 
wilh  a  fourth  ol  decayed  manoro,  and  providing  good  drainage.  H-move 
Iho  aurface  aoil  in  other  case*  at  well  a*  the  lanl  named,  and  supply  freih 
ham  duly  enriched,  makiig  quite  Srm.  Afford  a  good  watering,  and 
place  the  tree*  where  they  can  bare  abundance  of  air. 

Xatmi.  — Cankered  and  cracked  fruita  are  moat  frequent  during  damp 
weather,  especially  dewy  night*  after  bright  day*.  The  beat  praelloe  ia  lo 
keep  both  iha  soil  and  atmotphere  dry,  and  fjr  canker,  freshly  *laked 
time  well  rubbed  into  the  alTeated  ptrlt.  Ccaie  •yringing  the  Foliage,  and 
aupply  water  at  tbe  root*  to  prevent  Hugging,  and  no  more.  Remure  kll 
auperSuons  growlba.  The  Inlc  trulls  are  swelling,  and  must  ba  luppiirled. 
Maintain  a  night  lemperalure  of  65°,  and  TO'  10  75°  by  day,  clo<iBg  Ihe 
booie  early  in  ihe  afiernoon,  keeping  through  Ihe  diy  at  80'  10  9li°  from 
auD  heat. 

I'lanti  in  mannre  baated  pits  and  frame*  will  not  require  any  water 
after  thi*  lime,  a  dry  condition  at  ihe  roots  being  neceaaary  to  ftcaeleral» 
the  ripening  proce**.  Any  fruits  that  baie  finiihed  swelling,  or  on  plar.ta 
that  are  dying,  ihould  be  cut  wiib  a  good  portion  of  Btem  and  placed  in  a 
dry  warm  house  to  ripen.  It  left  in  the  frame  ihey  will  probably  deoay, 
or  acquire  an  unplfaiant  flavour. 

TinM. — Earlg  Fmced  Viiut  in  Pott. — The  cones  to  tnmish  ripe  Grape* 
in  March  or  April  should  be  alaried  not  later  than  tbe  Brat  or  aecoBcl 
week  in  November.  Eitl^  and  free-fruiting  varielies  muat  be  choeen. 
All  point*  considered.  While  Fronlignan,  Foster's  Seedling,  Block  Ham. 
burgh,  and  Madresfield  Court  are  the  most  satisfactory.  If  bottom  beat 
oon  he  given  to  atart  Ibem  they  will  break  well  and  m*k*  good  progress. 
ProTidnl  there  i*  a  pit  of  S  fret  depth  and  i  feet  width,  the  pola  may  ba 
raised  upon  loose  brickwork  in  pillar  fashion,  ao  that  their  rin*  am 
illgbtly  bigner  than  the  pit  edge,  aud  so  that  the  poU  will  be  in  tha- 
oentre  of  the  bed.  Laarea  being  placed  in  to  bll  the  pit,  a  gentle  wamtlt- 
will  ba  afforded  ibe  Vine*,  and  Ibe  roota  will  pas*  from  the  pota  into  the 
leaves,  deriving  aupport  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  the  Vine*  and  Grapes. 
The  temperature  at  the  root*  mu*l  bo  moderate  at  all  lima*,  especiallj  at 
the  commanoeimnt,  GO"  to  <i  J°  being  aufficient  about  the  pot*,  and  70°  t» 
73°  at  ibrir  ba^e.  When  in  icrnwlh  the  temperature  about  ihe  put*  ougfab 
til  be  beiw'en  TU'an  I  7j°.  The  houie  must  be  ligbl,  properly  ventilated, 
and  well  heated.  It  should  face  lb*  umiih,  a  leau-tu  ov  tbiee-qnartets 
spin-roof  being  mill  lu'iablfl. 
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Early  Forced  ffonaes. — Earlj  in  Norember  is  laflScienthr  soon  to  ft  Art 
pennacently  plantmi  Vines  to  afford  a  tapply  of  ripe  Grapes  in  late 
AUrch  or  early  in  April  Where  there  is  convenience  for  growing  the 
ViBM  in  pots  that  is  the  better  practice,  as  very  early  forcing  is  a  great 
strain  on  their  energies,  growth  having  to  be  made  at  the  dallest  period  of 
the  year,  and  to  rest  at  the  hottest.  1  ho  Vines  ought  now  to  bo  praned, 
and  vest  aasured  by  keeping  them  cool  and  dry.  If  ihe  roots  are  partly 
ontside,  that  portion  of  the  border  should  have  a  corering  of  moderately 
dry  leares  with  a  little  litter  to  prevent  them  blowing  about.  This  is  an 
effective  proteetion,  and  need  not  be  used  until  the  soil  has  been  well 
noisteiied  by  the  aatnmn  rains,  yet  before  the  ground  has  become  soddened 
and  maoh  reduced  in  tempjeratare.  Vines  ci.tireiy  in  outside  borders  are 
not  dasirable  for  early  forcing,  though  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make 
the  mo8l  of  them  for  the  purpose,  and  in  that  ease  a  supply  of  fermenting 
materiala  most  be  held  in  readiness  for  placing  in  the  herder  and  to  renew 
the  he«t  na  required.  Fermenting  msterial  is  also  a  great  aid  in  forcing 
operatioDa  where  the  roots  are  pertly  or  entirely  inside,  as  they  generate 
and  meiotain  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere^  without  recourse  to  so 
Buoh  fire  heat  or  sprinkling  from  the  syringe.  In  that  ease  the  material 
should  be  plaeed  in  the  bouae  when  it  ts  closed,  turning  the.  heap  a  time 
or  two  eo  as  to  become  somewhat  sweetened  before  use. 

Seeomd  Earlji  Bim^et. — Vines  to  be  started  at  the  new  year  to  afford 
ripe  Grapes  in  late  May  or  early  in  June,  ought  now  to  be  pruned  and 
draased,  removing  the  loose  bark  only,  and  washing  them  with  a  tepid 
es^ntioa  of  eauatlo  soda  and  pearlash,  1  oz.  each  to  1^  gallon  of  water. 
The  honae  also  most  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  whitewashing  the  walb,  and 
painting  the  wood  and  ironaork  if  necessary.  Loose  surface  soil 
should  be  removed  and  a  couple  of  inches  thickness  of  fresh  loam 
he  supplied,  sprinkling  about  4  ois.  of  the  following  mixture  over  each 
square  jnrd  :  Steamed  bonemeal,  two  parts,  and  one  part  double  Bolpfaate 
^potash  and  magnesia  ;  mix,  scratching  in  lightly.  The  house  should 
be  kept  oool  and  dry,  ventilating  fully  except  when  frost  prevails,  and 
only  nee  fire  heat  to  exclude  it  or  prevent  the  hot-water  pipes  beooming 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Aspwragna.^Since  the  rains  have  fal  en  Asparagus  plants  are  be- 
having  aomewhat  peculiarly  in  many  gardens.  They  are  pushing  up  strong 
young  shoots  which  ought  to  have  oome  either  earlier  in  the  aeeaon  or 
remained  dormant  till  next  spring.  Nothing  but  an  early  frost  will 
eheok  this  undesirable  aetivity.  Cutting  down  the  tops  before  quite  yellow 
ia  a  mistake  at  any  tiose,  and  this  autumn  would  only  aggravate  the  evil 
alluded  ta  The  late  shoots  are  bound  to  suffer  from  frosts,  and  any  that 
esospe  may  well  be  out  off  with  the  matured  growths.  Where  weeds  are 
springing  up  thickly  take  advantage  of  dry  sunnv  days  to  hoe  among 
the  plants. 

,Beet. — ^The  Beet  erops,  notably  of  varieties' possessing  a  good  oonstt- 
tntion,  are  very  satisfactory  in  most  gardens.  The  roots  are  susceptible 
of  injury  from  frosts.  At  present  they  are  well  protected  by  their  own 
]eavea»  but  after  the  first  touch  of  frost  no  further  risks  should  be  run. 
If  the  ground  ii  hard  a  fork  should  be  used  for  lifting  the  roots,  with  a 
Hew  to  breaking  as  few  fangs  as  possible.  The  coarsest  rooU,  or  those 
approaching  the  character  of  a  Mangold,  as  well  as  the  very  smaU  roots, 
ought  to  be  discarded.  The  rest,  alter  having  their  tops  either  twisted 
off  or  lightly  trimmed,  not  eotting  the  crowns  of  the  roots,  and  cleared 
of  the  rough  soil  clinging  to  them,  should  be  stored  where  they  will  be 
protected  from  frosts,  rats»  dry  air  and  excessive  damp.  They  may  be 
packed  in  sand,  fine  ashes,  or  soil,  crowns  outwards  and  Just  showing. 

CSnrroti.-*Much  that  hss  been  advised  eoncerm'ng  Beet  also  applies  to 
<!nrrots.  Only  those  roots  nesrly  or  quite  fully  grown  ought  to  be  lifted, 
underaiaed  or  growing  roots  keeping  best,  and  proviog  the  tenderest  and 
sweetest  when  drawn  from  the  open  ground  as  required.  An  ordinary 
froat  done  not  injure  small  Carrots,  but  when  a  aevere  iro^t  is  anticipated 
it  is  well  to  cover  a  portion  of  the  bed  with  short  strawy  litter,  and  it 
will  then  be  possible  to  lift  fcoU  in  all  but  the  severest  weather. 

Other  Boot  Cropi.— Chicory  roots  may  be  left  where  grown,  digging 
the  requisite  number  as  they  are  wanted  for  forcing,  or  they  miy  be  lified 
and  atored  in  soil  against,  a  cool  wi^ll.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  also  keep 
well  where  grown,  or  they  maybe  lifted  and  stored  in  sand  or  soil, 
further  protecting  from  severe  Irost  Parsnips  keep  best  undug,  stored 
roots  being  apt  to  beoome  shrivelled  and  tough.  Heavily  covering  a 
portion  of  the  bed  with  strawy  litter  renders  it  possible  to  lift  roots  in 
frosty  weatlier.  Salsafy  and  Scorsonera  mav  be  treated  similarly  to 
Parsnips  with  advantage^  or  be  stored  ss  advised  in  the  case  of  Chicory. 

Farsley.^At  the  present  time  Parsley  is  looking  remarkably  well, 
and  if  we  experience  only  moderately  severe  frosts  during  the  winter 
doubtless  it  will  be  plentifil  enough.  So  constant  is  the  demand,  how- 
-ever,  that  an  effort  ought  always  to  be  made  to  keep  up  a  supply  cf 
Parsley  in  the  event  of  the  open  air  plants  bejig  crippled  or  killed  by 
frost.  Only  a  limited  number  of  garaeners  can  devote  a  pit  or  frame  to 
its  culture,  but  in  most  cases  there  is  nothing  to  prevenr;  a  few  dozen 
ptents  being  wintered  nnder  glass.  Strong  young  plants  lift  readily,  the 
atoot  Up  root  supporting  them  till  they  have  made  abuodAUce  of  fresh 
root  fibres.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  the  lower  old  leaves, 
and  if  these  are  picked  off  the  plants  can  be  packed  somewhat  closely 
-together  in  deep  pots,  boxes,  or  beds  of  rich  soil. 

FroteetiBg  Vegetables  and  Salading.— It  is  scarcely  possible  to  protect 
-tall  ro#8  of  i*eas  or  Runner  Beans,  but  it  sometimes  pays  well  to  afford 
eome  sort  of  protection  to  medium  or  dwarf  rows,  ana  also  breadths  of 
dwarf  Poas  and  Kidney  Beans.  Branches  of  forest  trees  before  the 
leaves  faU,  Pea  stakes  with  old  haulm  on  them,  and  branches  of  evergreens 


fixed  temporarily  over  the  rows,  will  frequently  save  them  from  partial 
destruction  by  frost  and  prolong  the  supply  of  choic<)  vegetables  till 
some  time  in  November.  The  dwarf  rows  can  be  surrounded  by  boards 
and  covered  wiih  long  stakes,  blinds,  mats,  or  elszed  lights.  The  change 
from  dry  to  showery  weather  has  caused  Globe  Artichokej  to  grow 
strongly,  and  if  the  weather  remains  mild  some  good  late  headi  will 
vet  be  produoed.  Those  would  be  greatly  appreciated  in  many  estab- 
lishments  during  October  or  later,  and  thev  could  be  saved  from  frost 
by  enclosing  the  productive  plants  by  tall  stout  stakes  and  Russian 
mats.  Productive  Vegetable  Marrows  should  be  protected  with  mats.  A 
,  portion  of  the  more  forward  Cos  Lettuce  ou|{ht  to  be  lightly  tied,  then 
carefully  lifted  with  a  ball  of  £oiI  about  the  roots,  and  replanted  some* 
what  closely  in  frames  where  they  can  be  protected,  if  need  be,  with 
glased  lights,  mats,  or  boih.  Endive  ahould  be  similarly  treated.  Some 
of  this  might  be  stored  in  pits  or  on  the  borders  of  Peach  houses. 
Blanching'  would  be  facilitated  by  tying  and  covering  with  8  inch  pots 
with  their  drainage  holes  stopped. 
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Marketing  Honey. 

It  is  didcouraging  to  bee-keepers  who,  hiving  obtained  a  surplus 
from  their  bees,  are  unable  to  find  a  market  tor  their  prodaca.  Owing 
to  the  honey  hirvest  being  so  upfaTourable  and  the  honeydew  bo 
prevalent  ia8t  year,  a  great  amouDt  of  foreign  produce  was  placed  on 
the  market.  Much  of  this  we  find  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
retail  ^hop-keepers.  It  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  does  not  command 
a  ready  sale,  as  in  many  instances  the  same  price  is  charged  aa  would 
be  a*ked  for  the  beiit  samples  of  English  honey. 

Bee-keepers,  however,  have  the  matter  very  much  in  their  own 
hands.  If  they  will  supply  a  good  aiticle,  put  up  in  handy  form  and 
offered  at  a  fair  price,  there  is  always  a  good  market  for  English 
honey.  It  is  the  small  bee>keeper  who  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  his  produce.  In  an  apiary  where  the  hives  containing 
b3es  may  be  counted  by  the  dozen,  the  bee-keeper  will  often  dispose 
of  A  large  harv;^st  much  more  readily  than  one  having  only  half  a 
dozen  stocks. 

The  days  of  big  prices  are  gone,  but  by  close  attention  to  the 
detail?,  such  as  grading,  and  only  marketing  the  best  samples,  placing 
the  produce  in  neat  screw  top  glass  jars,  which  should  be  carefully 
labelled  with  the  producer's  own  label,  which  will  be  a  mark  of 
geauinene^  and  may  be  a  great  help  to  future  sales,  is  more  than 
repaid.  If  sections  are  used  for  comb  honey  let  them  be  wtU  sealed 
over  before  removing  them  from  the  hive.  If  the  wood  is  discoloured 
with  propolis,  it  should  be  carefully  scraped  with  a  blunt  knife,  and 
those  that  sre  badly  marked  will  be  improved  if  rubbed  over  with 
coarse  sandpaper. 

^  The  tops  of  the  sections  should  always  have  a  mark  placed  On  them, 
so  thiit  they  may  be  stood  in  the  same  position  they  occupied  in  the 
hiv.*.  These  are  a  few  of  the  chief  points  that  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  in  marketing  honey.  If  more  attention 
were  paid  to  neatness  and  the  general  get  up  of  our  produce,  bee- 
keepers would  have  little  reason  to  complain  of  their  inabUity  to 
find  a  market  for  their  honey. 

Gbadiko  Honey. 

As  mentioned  above,  it  is  most  important  that,  honey  should  be 
graded.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  honey  obtained  from  different 
flowers  variea  in  a  marked  degree.  ,  In  some  districts  a  surplus  is 
obtained  from  the  fruit  trees  ;tlMs  hAs  a  greenish  tinge,  is  thin,  and  doe^' 
not  granulate  readily.  If  a  large  bulk  of  this  were  mixed  with  say 
an  equal  quantity  of  white  Clover  honey,  the  whole  would  then  ))e  a 
very  inferior  sample.  But  by  keeping  each  8e{)arate,  they  would  stand 
on  their  own  merits. 

A  surplus  may  always  be  depnded  on  from  field  Beans  if  they  ar 
grown  in  quantity,  and  that  all-miportant  factor  in  honey  production, 
the  weather,  is  favourable.  The  honey  obtained  from  this  source  is  o  f 
good  flavour,  brown  in  colour,  but  somewhat  coarse  in  the  grain. 
Although  it  does  not  look  so  well  when  bottled  as  some  of  the  lighter 
honeys,  still  it  is  preferred  by  many  people. 

Mustard  is  extensively  grown  in  some  districts,  notably  in 
Lincolnshire,  This  plant  yields  a  great  amount  of  honey,  which  is 
very  white,  but  of  poor  flavour.  Next  comes  the  best  of  sU  honey 
producing  flowers,  White  Clover,  which  is  extensively  grown  through- 
out the  country  in  the  sheep  pastures,  and  if  the  weather  is  favourable 
it  is  surprising  the  large  amount  of  honey  that  will  be  stored  in  a  few 
hours.  It  is  of  exquisite  flavour,  very  light  in  colour,  and  fine  in 
grain.  It  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  good  honey.  The  White  Clover  is 
closely  followed  by  the  Lime.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  the 
two  separate.  The  latter  is  bright  yellow  in  colour,  and  when  mixed 
with  the  former  it  has  a  pleasing  effect. — An  Enqlisu  Bee-kbbpeb. 
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^^  AH  oorrespondenoe  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to  **  The  Editor,"  a,  Aose  Riu  »oad, 
"WTuKlswortli,  S.'Wr.,  and  VOT  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Ghirdening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
be  desired  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nom  de  plumes  are  given 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for' insertion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot 
be  inserted. 

Amm  italieum  Truiting  (/.  M,  iT.).— The  •« trass"  of  fruit  was  all 
shaken  off  the  stem  when  received,  owing  to  delay  in  the  transit  through 
misdirection.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Channel  Islands  and  Cornwall, 
and  not  infreqaently  seen  in  fruit  in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  and 
even  in  ihe  north  of  England  the  fmita  ripen  in  warm  seasons,  such  as 
the  present.  It  is  worth  record,  however,  that  it  haa  fruited  out  of  doors 
thia  year  two  milea  from  the  Manchester  Exchange  in  a  suburb  known 
as  Old  Trafford. 

Foiter's  Seedling  Grapes  Spotted  (A.  W,  T.).— The  berriea  are  badlv 
spotted  or  affected  by  the  spot  fangns,  Glasosporium  lasticolor,  which 
attaeks  the  thin-skinned  Grapes,  sach  aa  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Duke  of 
Bnccleucb,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  other  white  varietiea,  more  than  ihe 
thin-akinned  black  ones,  an^  seldom  infests  the  thick-skinned.  The 
eause,  or  rather  the  facilities  for*  the  germination  of  the  fungus  spores,  is  a 
too  close  and  moist  atmosphere,  moisture  being  depoaited  on  the  skin  of 
the|berries,  usually  the  upper  aide  or  that  outaide  the  bunch,  which 
destroys  the  tender  or  thin  skin,  and  the  fungus  readily  gains  access  to 
the  flesh.  There  ia  no  remedy  but  the  remoral  of  ihe  decayed  or  affected 
berries,  and  the  only  preventive  ia  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot- water 
pipes,  with  a  httle  air  conatantlyj  so  as  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  the 
moiature  on  the  berriea.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  grow  tbick'skinned  and 
thin-skinned  varieties  in  the  same  house.  Why  not  graft  the  two  roda  of 
Foater'a  Seedling  with  ihe  other  varieties  ?    It  is  a  capital  stock. 

Beeipes  for  Kaking  Tomato  Sauoe  (Ignoramus).^ At  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  of  Lewisham,  makes  most  excellent  Tomato  aauce,  we  aaked  him 
for  the  receipt  This  be  haa  kindly  furnished,  and  the  delay  in  replying 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jones  was  in  Scotland  when  we  wrote  : — 
12  lbs.  of  ripe  Tomatoes,  1  lb.  of  Engliah  Oniona  chopped  rery  small, 
^  lb.  of  salt,  and  )  lb.  of  mixed  apicea  tied  in  a  muslin  bag  ;  the  whole  to 
be  boiled  on  a  gentle  fire  until  the  Ouiona  are  tender,  then  strain  through 
a  fine  aiere,  add  1  pint  of  best  vinegar,  and  a  very  amall  quantity  of 
cayenne  pepper;  boil  again  until  it  thickens.  It  should  be  bottled 
immediatelv  it  U  cool.  It  ia  better  to  skin  the  Tomatoes,  and  cut  them 
into  slices  before  boiling.  Green  Tomatoes  can  also  be  made  into  sauce, 
using  the  above  quadtitiea  with  the  addition  of  }  lb.  of  Shallots  chopped 
fine,4  ozs.  of  castor  sufi^ar,  and  an  extra  half  piat  of  vinegar.  Green 
Tomato  aauce  doea  not  keep  so  long  as  that  made  from  ripe  fruit. 

Keeping  Walnuts  (/.  C,  A).^The  Kuta  should  be  packed  in  alternate 
layera  with  sand  in  jars  or  clean  flower  pots,  scattenng  a  httle  aalt  over 
them  aa  they  are  put  in,  which  sarea  them  from  mould  and  keepa  the 
kemela  plump.  The  jars  or  flower  pota  thna  filled  ahould  be  stored  in  a 
cool  place,  preferably  in  the  ground,  such  os  the  angle  of  a  south  and 
eaat  wall  of  a  kitchen  garden  on  the  north  side.  The  vault  should  be 
formed  of  loose  bricka  3  inches  deeper  than  the  jars  or  pots,  and  so  wide 
as  to  hold  them  conreniently.  The  pota  must  be  covered  with  slates 
ofcrlapping  each  other,  and  with  the  ends  resting  on  the  side  walls  ; 
then  over  the  slates  1^-iooh  oak  boards  about  the  came  size  aa  the  slates, 
ao  that  they  ean  easily  be  removed,  after  which  cover  the  whole  with 
a  couple  of  inches  of  soil.  The  b3rder  must  be  well  drained,  other- 
wise the  vault  would  be  a  reeeptacle  for  water.  The  Nnta  can  be 
ta'^en  out  as  they  are  required,  aay  sufficient  for  three  or  four  day  a  at 
a  time.  The  flaronr  is  beat  preserved  in  the  ground- vault,  and  the 
Kernels  are  sufficiently  plump  to  admit  of  peeling.  When  ihe  kernels 
ihr'Tel  the  Nnts  should  be  steeped  about  twenty-four  hours  in  water, 
or  preferably  milk  and  water,  rubbing  the  Nuts  dry  for  tabl?. 


Paris  Oreen  and  Lime  (C  /?.).— It  is  quite  true,  as  yon  observe,  that 
Mr.  Cousins  sayt,  ia  **  The  Chemistry  ot  the  Garden,"  in  reference  to 
Paris  green,  **  Never  use  more  than  |  lb.  per  100  gallons  of  water  (1  oz.  in 
12  gallons),  and  alsvajs  add  twice  as  mnch  lime  (as  Paris  green)  as  a 
precaution  against  soluble  arsenic,  which  is  iojurlous  to  foliage."  Yon 
thereupon  ask,  "how  many  gallons  of  a  saturated  solution  of  lime — ihe 
dear  liquid  which  results  from  putting  more  quicklime  into  a  barrel  of 
water  than  it  can  take  up<-ia  equal  to  1  lb.  of  quicklime."  To  thia 
question  Mr.  Cousins  replies  as  follows  :—'*  Ninety  t3  10)  gullona,  and 
therefore  impractical,  'the  best  procedure  is  to  simmer  the  lime  and 
Paris  green  in  an  enamelled  iron  saucepan  for  a  few  minutea  before 
mixing." 

Preparing  Ground  for  Asparagus  ((?.  /.  0,  ^.). — The  land  with  a 
little  more  than  a  foot  depth  of  top  aoil  would  be  best  prepared  by  taking 
out  a  trench  2  feet  wide  and  to  the  full  depth  of  ihe  good  soil,  wheeling 
or  carting  the  earth  to  the  other  end  of  the  plot  ready  for  fllling  in  the  last 
trench.  Then  place  in  the  trench  3  or  4  inches  thickness  of  the  old 
Mushroom  bed  refuse,  and  dig  it  into  the  trench  with  a  fork,  taking 
small  spits  ao  as  to  mix  the  manure  with  the  soil,  and  loosen  thia  as 
much  as  poasible.  Turn  the  next  2  feet  width  of  top  aoil  with  some  of 
the  old  Mushroom  bed  refuse  upon  the  loosened  earth  in  the  trench,  and 
in  the  new  trench  proceed  as  before,  and  so  on.  TfatJ,  called  bastard 
trenching,  would  give  a  greater -depth  of  loosened  and  enriched  soil  than 
by  ordinary  digging.  The  gangways  are  best  not  robbed  of  aoil,  for  the 
Asparagus  roots  spread  considerably  laterally  or  ran  into  ihe  alleys  or 
spaces  left  for  convenience  of  cultural  operations.  We  have,  however, 
seen  and  practised  the  method  you  propose,  and  with  a  generoua  aubsoil, 
water  percolating  through  and  away  from  it  freely,  the  resulta  have  been 
satisfactory,  the  beds  being  liberally  manured  each  year.  'You  may  sow 
seeds  add  thin  out  instead  of  planting  one-year-old  plants  if  you  prefer. 

Kewtownards  Show  {Amateur  Sxhibitor).^Thore  seems  to  have  been 
no  lack  of  doubts  and  misunderstandinga  at  the  show,  judging,  at  least, 
by  your  letter,  but  none  of  them  very  serious,  we  hope.  We  have  asked, 
over  and  over  again,  that  a  schedule  be  sent  to  us  of  any  show  at  which 
there  have  been  certain  matters  in  dispute  that  we  are  desired  to  consider. 
You  have  not  sent  one,  and  therefore  we  cannot  fully  consider  the  points 
at  issue,  but  we  note  them  shortly.  To  your  first  question.  What  is  a 
'* Snapdragon?"  our  reply  ia,  it  may,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting,  be 
either  an  annual  or  perennial,  according  to  the  apeoiea  or  variety  staged, 
while  thousands  are  grown  as  biennials.  Antirrhinum  majns  is  a 
perennial  Please  give  a  precise  refSsrence  to  the  page  on  which  we  hare 
stated  otherwise  without  aome  qualification.  To  your  aeoond  queation 
our  reply  is  that  The  Queen  and  Golden  Noble  Applea  are  not  recogniaed 
dessert  varieties.  They  are  both  placed  in  the  ** cooking"  liata  in  the 
aohedule  of  the  Royal  Horlicnltural  Society.  Yellow  logestrio  is  a  dessert 
Apple,  nnder  whatever  name  it  may  be  exhibited.  The  last  ease  on 
which  you  ask  for  "light*'  refers  to  classes  for  "six  baking  Apples, 
winter,*'  and  •*  six  baking  Apples,  summer."  Warner's  King,  you  say, 
was  staged  in  both  theae  classes  by  the  same  exhibitor,  who  was  adjudged 
the  first  prize  in  each.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  covering  conditions 
in  the  scnedule  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  verdict. 
Warner*8  King  bakea  and  otherwise  cooka  well  aa  soon  as  the  fruits  are 
large  enough  in  August,  which  we  think  is  *'  summer,"  and  are  often  in 
excellent  condition  after  Christmas,  which  most  people  regard  as 
**  winter.''  Generally  speaking,  we  look  upon  it  as  a  fioe  autumn  Apple, 
though  we  have  seen  firm  samples  in  February. 

Grapes  trniatisfktory  (T.  C,  C.).~The  Grapes  are  in  a  bad  state, 
the  Black  Hambnrgha  being  shanked  and  the  Gros  Colman  badly  eoloured 
and  mouldy.  The  cause  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  condition  of  the 
aoil,  aa  both  shanking  and  bad  finish  are. usually  traceable  to  defecta  at 
the  roota,  and  partly  also  to  IndifEerent  management.  Old  vineries  and 
Vines  sre  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  it  is  practically  futile  to 
attempt  to  lift  ihe  Vines  and  bring  the  roots  near  the  sur&oe  in  new 
compost  over  thorough  drainage.  It  ia  possible,  however,  to  aasiat,  if  not 
rejuvenate,  the  Vinea  by  simple  means,  always  provided  the  soil  is  not 
soddened  and  soured  for  lack  of  drainage.  If  the  soil  bo  snitaUe  as 
regards  texture,  and  there  cannot  be  much  amiss  with  it  to  produce  tke 
sise  of  bunch  and  berry  forwarded,  a  dressing  of  best  chalk  lime  air-slaked, 
not  lesa  than  l^cwt.  per  rod,  apread  on  the  border,  will  nsualiy  work 
wondera,  partly  by  correcting  the  aoira  tendency  to  become  aonr  by  heavy 
dreasings  of  manure,  and  rendering  other  elements  in  the  coil  available 
as  food.  In  addition  to  this  we  advise  a  top-dressing  some  time  after  the 
lime  haa  been  applied,  but  before  the  Vines  start  into  growth,  say  the 
lime  now,  and  ihe  top'dreaaing  at  the  time  of  pruning  and  cleaning  the 
houae  'of  a  mixture  of  bone  auperphosphate,  dry  and  erumbling,  two 
parte,  and  doable  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  one  fart,  mixed 
thoroughly,  and  using  half  a  pound  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard, 
pointing  in  2  or  3  inches  deep,  and  not  more  than  6  inches,  always 
without  injury  to  the  roots.  This  we  have  found  effectual  in  a  case 
of  Vines  as  old  as  yours,  both  as  regards  shanking  and  deficiency  in 
colouring.  Another  point  is  to  be  careful  in  watering,  never  giving  so 
much  as  to  make  the  soil  very  wet.  With  the  soil  in  a  properly  moist 
condition  no  water  will  be  required  after  the  Grapes  commence  ripening. 
The  chief  cause  of  ahankinic  and  defective  colouring  is  excess  of  nitro* 
genons  or  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  often  due  solely  to  the  injudicious 
use  of  stable  or  farmyard  manure  and  too  much  water,  especially  in  the 
ripening  stages.  Of  course,  the  soil  must  be  kept  moist,  but  errhxg,  if 
at  all,  on  the  rather  dry  than  the  over  wet  side  in  such  cases.  Good 
management  ia  a  vital  point,  the  Vines  being  given  plenty  of  air,  not  too 
mnch  atmospheric  moisture,  and  the  growths  properly  stopped,  each  having 
space  for  the  development  of  the  leaves  in  full  exposure  to  light  and  air. 
The  mou'diness  may  arise  from  water  dripping  on  the  Grapes  in  conse* 
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qatnce  of  a  leakj  roof.  See  to  tbii,  And  have  it  made  watertight  Mouldi- 
nets,  howerer,  ma  j  arise  from  keeping  too  dote  and  moist  an  atmosphere, 
or  from  neglect  in  the  timely  removal  of  decayed  berries. 

The  Oldest  Bom  (^.)- — Befcrences  to  the  old  Roee  at  Hildeshc^im 
sppeared  in  the  Journal  of  Horiiculiure  for  May  25ih  and  June  22nd,  1893, 
aod  the  information  therein  would  probably  be  of  service  to  you.  If  you 
bare  not  the  numbers  write  to  our  publi:>her,  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street^  London,  sending  7d.  in  stamps,  vthen,  if  in  sto^k,  they  will  bo 
forwarded. 

Ilg  TrMa  in  London  {G,  i7.).--The  Fig  is  one  of  the  fioest  foliage 
trees  for  smoky  towns  in  the  southern  parts  of  England  not  highly 
elerated.  It  succeeds,  however,  in  some  parts  of  Hertfordshire  at  300  feet 
above  sea  level  in  gravelly  loam  on  chalk,  and  instances  are  known  of 
standard  treea  not  failing  to  ripen  fruit  in  sheltered  situations  during 
thirty  consecutive  j-ears.  Cases  occar  where  all  the  trees  do  not  do  this 
.  CTCB  in  the  aame  locality,  and  the  difference  is  generally  traceable  to  soil 
variations  and  constituents.  In  one  case  that  has  come  under  our  obser- 
vation the  trees  produced  magnificent  foliage,  with  an  abundance  of 
second  crop  Figs  that  n  vcr  ripened,  all  the  shonld-hi^Te-been  first  crop 
fslling  off  on  the  coming  of  the  trees  into  leaf.  The  soil  was  a  deep 
loam  over  chalk  with  timts,  this  substratum  being  20  feet  from  the 
surface.  In  another  case,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  standard  trees 
rsrely  failed  to  give  ripe  fruit  in  September,  the  soil  there  being  a  gravelly 
loam  on  a  rather  unctuous,  reddish*  substratum,  resting  on  chalk  with 
flints  5  to  10  feef  from  the  surface.  The  trees  in  the  deep  loam  were  root- 
pruned,  a  trench  being  taken  out  2  feet  aide  just  within  the  ontsideispread 
of  the  branches,  all  the  roots  out  off  and  the  trench  filled  in  alter  mixing 
with  the  soil  one- third  of  old  mortar  rnbbi»h,  then  the  soil  was 
removed  from  over  and  amongit  the  roots  towards  the  stems  of  the  trees 
without  injnring  them  more  tnan  could  be  belped,  and  the  soil  replaced 
after  adding  to  it  one-third  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  made  very  firm,  the 
spare  soil  (one  third)  lieing  spread  over  the  adjoining  ground,  not  placed 
over  the  roots.  The  trees  grew  much  sturdier,  thongh  leas  in  length  of  shoot, 
and  bore,  and  still  do,  ripe  fruit.  We  advise  similar  treatment  with  your 
tite,  we  having  praetised  on  trees  against  walls  with  success  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  thin  the  head,  but  not 
exeessivelr,  so  as  to  allow  light  and  air  to  have  free  acceu  to  the 
growths,  the  most  stnbby  or  short-jointed  being  retained.  Towards  the 
end  of  summer  remove  all  the  Figs  larger  than  a  Pea,  thus  causing  the 
tree  to  concentrate  its  forces  on  the  buds  at  the  points  of  the  shoots, 
causing  them  to  develop  into  the  first  and  only  out-door  en  p  of  Figs  to 
ripen  in  thta  country  in  August  or  September.  The  ripenine  of  current 
year's  wood  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  on  such  wood  the  fruit  is 
borne  in  the  following  season,  those  produced  on  it  in  the  year  of 
formation  seldom  or  never  ripening,  and  are  better  removed  up  to  the 
middle  of  September.  This  gives  the  Fig  buds  then  in  formation  on  well- 
ripened  wood  a  chance  to  swell  freely  with  the  return  of  growth  in  the 
following  year.  A  mulch  of  abort  manure  over  the  roots  to  a  little  more 
than  the  spread  of  the  branchos  is  a  great  help  to  Fig  trees,  but  it  must 
not  be  more  than  an  inch  or  two  thick.  The  manure  yields  nitrogen  or 
ammonia  steadily,  and  this  with  the  lime  and  the  agency  of  nitrifying 
organisms,  produces  the  nitrate  of  lime  so  essential  for  the  Fig,  though 
that  of  potash  aod  soda  are  not  less  important  also  soluble  silica.  A 
suitable  mixture  for  the  Fig,  to  apply  in  autumn,  is  equal  parts  of  bone 
superphosphate  at.d  best  quality  kainit^  mixed,  applying  9  to  4  ozt.  per 
square  yard.  For  use  in  spring,  potassium  nitrate  2  parts,  potassium 
phosphate  2}  P^i'^  *nd  ammonium  sulpbato  1  part,  all  finely  powdered 
and  thoroughly  mixed,  applying  2  oaa.  per  square  yard.  The  points  to 
be  chieBy  remembered  are — 1,  firm  or  hard  calcareous  soil ;  2,  thinly 
disposed  short  firm  growths  ;  3,  removing  all  incipient  fruits  that  are  as 
large  as  small  Peas  in  the  autumn  ; .  4,  not  shortening  the  shoots  in 
pruning  ;  5,  inducing  surfaee  roots  by  the  method  above  advised,  and 
keening  them  near  the  surface  by  mulching  in  summer. 

VaiMM  of  FmitBi  ^  Notice,  —  We  have  pleasure  in  namin|;  good 
typical  froits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  aubscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col- 
lectors of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
irhoUy  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  wUi  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  conaequ&nce  of  the  large  number  of  worthleu  Apples  and  Pears 
$eni  to  this  office  to  60  named^  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only  specimens  and 
tarieties  of  approved  merits  and  to  reject  the  inferior^  which  are  not  worth 
sending  or  orowing.  The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruits  or 
flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens, 
whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not  The 
namea  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initiala  sufficing  for 
that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that 
number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the  first  indication  of 
change  totcards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot  be  named  in  a  hard  green  state. 
The  practice  of  pinning  numbers  to  the  eyes  of  the  fruits  tends  to  destroy  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  features  and  increases  the  difficulty  of  identifica- 
tion, fi/.  H,  A).— White  Must.  (^Cedo  Nulhy—X,  Wykcn  Pippin  ;  2, 
Annie  Elizabeth  ;  3,  Dr.  Uarvey  ;  the  Pear  was  partially  rotten,  and  could 
not  be  named.  (J/  G.  J2.)--  1>  Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  2,  Potts*  Seedling  ; 
3.  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  4,  Lady  Henniker  ;  5,  Yorkshire  Beauty  ;  6, 
Gaseoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling.  {R.  W.  Z.).— 1,  Loddington  Seedling  ;  2, 
Lady  Henniker ;  3,  Bramley's  Seedling  ;  4,  Adsm's  Pearmain  ;  5,  Catillac  ; 
6,  Vicar  of  Winkfield.  (J/.  C.  iV.).—  I,  Court  Perdu  Plat ;  2,  Baumann's 
Bed  Winter  .^einette  ;  3,  American  Mother;  4,  Queen  Csroline  ;  5, 
Manks  Codlin  ;  6,  Striped  Beefing.    {8.  /^.X— 1>  D'Arcy  Spice  or  Bad- 


dow  Pippin  ;  2,  Lord  Derby ;  3,  Emperor  Alexander ;  4.  Wamer*s  King; 
5.  Waltham  Abbey  Seedbng  ;  6.  Cellini.  (^.  S,  B,  &).— 1,  Seaton  House ; 
2,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  3,  Bibston  Pippin  ;  4,  Alfnston  ;  5,  Worcester 
Pearmain  ;  6,  Cox^i  Pomona.  ((7.  J.).— 1,  Catshead,  true ;  2,  a  seedling 
form  of  Catshead.  {J,  ^.).— Your  tree  has  evidently  at  least  three  gpifts 
of  distlnot  Pearson  it,  as  the  six  specimens  you  send  are  of  three  varieties 
— namely,  small  brown  fruits,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle ;  long  irregular  fruits, 
Souvenir  dn  Congr  ^s ;  larger  greenish-brown  fruits,  Williams*  Bon  Chretien 
(<7a&acrtf).-.l,  Beauty  of  Kent';  2,  Minchull  Crab.  (TT.^.).— 1,  Warnei'a 
King :  2,  English  Codlin  (fine) ;  3,  Lord  Derby ;  4,  CaUhead ;  the. 
specimeiis,  though,  scarcely  typical  of  the  varieties,  are  very  creditable ; 
we  regret  we  cannot  reoognise  the  two  smaller  fruits. 

Vamea  of  Planti. — ^We  onlv  undertake  to  name  tpeeies  of  enltivated 
planta,  not  wild  flowers,  or  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and 
termed  florists'  flowers.  Flowering  speoimeiu  are  necessary  of  flowering 
plaata,  and  Fern  fironds  should  besur  spores.  8pe<nm«is  should  arrive  In 
a  freah  state  in  aeenrely  tied  firm  boxes.  Thiii  paper  boxes  arrive  in  a 
flattened  state.  Slightly  damp  moaa,  soft  green jgrass,  or  leavea  form  the 
best  packing,  dry  wool  or  paper  the  worst  Those  arrive  in  the  beat 
oondition  that  are  so  doseljr  or  firmly  packed  in  soft  green  fresh  graaa,  aa 
lo  remain  unmoved  by  shalung.  No  specimens  should  be  sent  to  reet  in 
the  poat  office  over  Sunday,  on  whicn  day  there  is  no  delivery  of  poatal 
matter  in  London.  Specimens  in  partiaUy  filled  boxes  are  invariably 
Injured  or  spoiled  by  being  dashed  to  and  fro  in  transit.  Not  more  than 
six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible 
without  untying  the  ligatures,  it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them 
when  the  psper  is  damp.  (AZ.  ^.). — ],Cypripedium  Lawreneeanom ; 
2,  Blechnum  boreale  ;  3,  Atplenium  lonchitis  ;  4,  Selaginelia  Wildenovi. 
{E,  W.y — 1,  Cymbidium  Lowiai^um  ;  2,  Lsslia  autumnalis.  (/.  E,  B,), — 1, 
Caliuna  vulgaris  ;  2,  Pyrus  torminalis ;  3,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  {  4, 
Tasodium  distiehnm  ;  5,  Taxns  baocata  ;  6,  Thniopsis  dolabrata. 


OOVENT  aARDEN  MARKET.— October  4th. 


AVERAQB  WHOLESALB  PBIGES.— F&UIT. 


Applef,  English,  per  sieve 

Cobnut 4  per  100  lb 

Damsons    ...    ... 

Figs,  green,  per  doz. 

Grapes,  black •• 

Lemons,  case   

Melons      each 

Book     ...    . 


s.  d.     s.  d. 
2  0  to  3  0 


If 


#♦ 


70  0 
4  0 
1  0 
0  6 

14  0 

0  6 

1  9 


0  0 
6  0 
8  0 
8  0 

20  0 

1  6 

2  G 


••• 


Nectarines,  per  doz. 

Peacbes«  per  doz 

Pears,  Californian,  case... 
Pines,  St.  Miohaers,  eaoh 
Plums,  English,  per  sieve 
„  Californian,  case... 
Walnuts,  fresh,  bushel  ... 


s.  d.    s. 

8  Oto6 


8 
8 
1 
3 
4 
20 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
0 


d 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRICES. -VEGETABLES. 


•••    ••• 


ArtichokeSy  green,  dos.  ... 
Aubergine,  per  doc....    ... 

Beans,  A  sieve 

„      Scarlet,   sieve 
Beet,  Red,  doz.... 
Cabbages,  per  tally ... 
Carrots,  per  doz. 
Cauliflowers,  dos. 
Celery,  n«w,  per  bundle ... 
Cucumbers,  doz.      ...    ••• 

Endive,  doz 

Leeks,  ounoh   

Herbs,  bunch 


s. 
1 
1 


d.   s.  d. 

0to2  0 
2 


6 


2  6 
2  6 


«.•    •.• 


...    ... 


•••    •*•    ••• 


••• 


••.    *.. 


0 

4 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 


6 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
6 
8 
2 


8 
4 
0 
0 
8 
8 
0 
4 
2 
0 
0 


Lettuce,  dos.    ...    ...    ... 

Mushrooms,  lb.. 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 
Onions,  bag,  about  1  cwt. 
Parsley,  doz.  banches    m. 

Peas,  per  bushel      

Potatoes,  owt. 

Shallots,  lb 

Spinach,  per  bushel 

Tomatoes,  per  doz.  lbs.  ... 

Turnips,  bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows,  doz. 


d.    8.  d. 
1  8to2  0 


0 
0 
4 
2 
6 
2 
0 
2 
2 
0 
1 


6 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
8 
0 


1 
0 

4 
4 
8 
5 
0 
4 


0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 


8  6 


0 

1 


4 
6 


AVERAGE  WHOLESALE   FRI0E3.— CUT  FLOWERS. 


^Lxums        ...     ...     ...     ... 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bunch... 
Csmations,  12  blooms    ... 

Cattleyas,  per  doz 

Chr}  santhemums,     white 
dos.  blooms 

,y     Tellow  doz.  blooms 

„     bunches  var. 

Eueharis,  doz 

Gardenias,  doz 

Geranium,    scarlet,    doz. 

bnohs.    ...    ...    

Lilium  Harrisi,  12  blooms 

„  lancifolium  album  ... 

„  „        rubrum ... 

„  longiflorum,12blooma 


s.  d.     a  d. 

8  0  to  4  0 

2  0      2  6 

2  6      3  6 

12  0    18  0 


6  0 
6  0 
0  6 
4  0 
8  0 

6  0 

4  6 
2 '6 
2  6 
6  0 


9  0, 

8  o: 
1  6; 
6  o! 

5  0 


9 
5 


0 
6 


8  6 
8  6 

8  0 


Lily  of    the   Valley,    12 

■piUj  B       ■••       •«•       •«•        ••« 

Maidenhair    Fern,     doz. 

QUvUwt        •••         •••         •••         mmn 

Marguerites,  dos.  bnchs. 
Mignonette,  doz.  bunches 

Odontoglossums       

Pelargoniums,  dozen 

bunches        ... 

Roses  (indoor),  doz 

„    Red,  doz. ... 

„   Tea,  white,  doz.     ... 

„    Tellow,  doz.  (Perles) 

„  Safrano,  doz.  .>  ... 
Smilaz,  bunch  ...    ...    ... 


s.  d.     s.  d. 
15  0tol8  0 


60 
8  0 

4  0 

5  0 


8  0 
4  0 

6  0 

7  G 


8 

4 
2 


0 
0 
0 


2  6 

4  6 


12 
6 
4 
6 
6 


0 
0 
0 

0 
6 


0 
0 


2  6 
4  0 


Arbor  Vitsp,  var.,  doz.    ... 

Aspidistra,  dos 

Aspidistra,  specimen 
Chrysantnemumf,  per  doz. 

Grotons,  doz.    

DraccBua,  var.,  doz 

Dracnna  viridis,  doz. 

Erica  various,  doz 

Euonjmus,  vsr.,  doz.     ... 
Evergreens,  var.,  dos.    ... 

Ferns,  var.,  doz 

„     small,  100     •■•    •.• 
Ficus  elastica,  eaoh 


PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

a.  d.  s.  d. 
6  0to86  0 
18  0    86 


15 

6 
18 
12  0 

90 
80 

6 

4 

4 

4 

1 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


0 

20  0 

8  0 

CO  0 

80  0 

18  0 

60  0 

18  0 

18  0 

18  0 

8  0 

7  6 


s.  d.     s.  d. 


Foliage  plants,  var.,  each  1  0  to  5  0 

Fuchsias,  doz 4  0  6  0 

Heliotropes,  doz 6  0  9  0 

Lilium  Harrisi,  doz.       ...  18  0  24  0 

Lilium  lancifolium  album  80  0  40  0 

„             „        rubrum  80  0  40  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz SO  4  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  ...  8  0  10  0 

Myrtles,  doz 6  0  9  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each       ...  10  16  0 

„      specimens    ...    ...  21  0  68  0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  dos.  6  0  8  0 

Piijsalip,  prpot     2  0  4  0 


JOURNAL'  OF  HORTIGULTURE   AND    COTTAGE    GARDENER. 


O^labcr  h,  IBM. 


A  DANGEROUS  FOE, 

And  ono  mcel  difficiilt  to  cope  niib ;  an  insidious  for,  daagcrous 
by  day  as  tcH  as  liy  night,  though  night  wUh  its  darknesj  en- 
hances (be  terror.  Every  year  brings  its  li£ti  of  farm  fires,  many 
Bctidenta),  a  Tew  il.e  work  of  enemicK.  To  those  who  are  careriil 
readers  or  iho  daily  pr«jj,  the  fiict  that  in  1898-!)S  firen  have  been 
very  much  mora  rrequent  muit  have  presmted  iieeir.  Sjme  oi  us 
lead  caaually,  but  eve:i  ibsa  we  must  have  noticed  that  the  prc- 
]X)rtion  was  greater  than  usual.  Thit  there  has  been  a  reason  for 
thii  WQ  think  Is  cltxr.  TLe  \att  year  and  this  will  long  be 
rcmembereil  as  periods  of  prolonged  drongbt,  and  the  drought  wis 
not  a  sninmer'a  droDght  only ;  the  winters,  too,  bare  been  Dnusually 
dry,  Tbere  has  been  everything  to  encourage  coaSagrations,  and  «a 
ivgret  to  say  (here  )s  uot  that  caution  msnifestcd  amorg  farm 
employes  that  tve  should  like  to  see. 

Of  course  circlesa  mother?  aod  naughty  cbllJreu  and  the  chfeap 
match  must  come  in  for  their  proper  share  of  blarao,  bit  it  U  to  ilie 
responMble  bnnd^  about  n  fnrm-sto^diog  that  vca  would  address  our 
nraarkg.  (We  must  first  set  ourselvea  right  with  our  readers  by 
obterving  that  wb  sre  u-t  agents  for  any  insurance  compaoy,  but 
we  follow  the  advice  wo  fain  wnuld  give,  and  insure  every  alicki 
sloce,  anl  bit  of  stock  no  ross^s!-.) 

It  has  always  been  said,  and  we  have  lived  long  enougb  to  note 
the  fact  outselvc,  that  a  fine  barvett  often  means  many  smoking 
stacks.  Pooi.le  me  ro  afraid  the  weather  may  break  that  they  will 
net  allow  the  crops  sufficient  time  lo  thoroughly  dry  nnd  mature. 

However  dry  grain  may  be  when  cut,  the  straw  has  etill  n  ccr-tain 
amount  of  nature,  and  "gives  ag«jn,''  and  until  that  proper  time  hat 
been  fiiTcn  for  that  proces;),  it  is  mrst  unwise  to  stack.  In  what 
north  country  people  call  "slattery"  neither  the  corn  is  obliged  to 
stay  in  atook  nud  tbe  danger  \3  aveito '. 

These  remarks  apply  equally  well  lo  the  hiy  and  Clover  (r.  p«. 
For  the  last  tuo  years  these  crops  have  [-rJctically  made  iheraaelviB, 
and  have  been  in  such  excellent  condition  that  Ihe  veriest  B|<Brk  would 
set  all  on  blaze  in  a  few  moments.  There  a^e  few  sithte  more  awful 
and  appalling  than  a  blazing  slackyard,  and  if  it  is  appalling  to  an 
oulaider,  what  muft  be  the  feelingd  of  ihe  owner,  »bo  sees  the 
outcome  of  his  year's  work  deslroyed  in  a  few  houra? 

So  few,  very  few,  bomeUeads  have  anything  hke  an  adequate 
witer  supply,  and  possibly  the  fire-engine  procurable  from  the  ncireat 
town  is  of  an  .-vntiquated  pattern.  If  not  altogether  uselei!'.  Sbonld 
the  fire  occur  in  the  oight  the  case  is  altnost  hopeless  ;  fire  dori  not 
need  much  of  a  start  to  get  beyond  the  best  efforts  of  man,  snd  nil 
that  can  be  done  it  lo  lave  any  atook  housei  in  the  ailjaeonl  buildiogs 
and  preserve  those  baildinga  if  ppsslble.  No  one  kuo^s  but  a  Tnrmer 
the  terrible  straits  he  would  lo  put  to  were  he  called  upon  to  face  n 
winter  without  proper  buildinge.  It  would  in  many  places  be 
absolutely  impjssiblc  to  get  accommodatijn,  even  of  the  flimsiest 
kind,  at  short  not'cc,  and  what  would  become  of  his  ptKir  stock  should 
the  winter  prove  icclcTieot-? 

Literal  as  the  insurance  office  may  be,  its  beat  allowacce  cinnot 
compsnsate  fur  iho  loft",  ioccnvenieoco,  and  trouble.  We  miy  tay 
the  same  about  the  loss  incurred  in  a  stack  fire.  Gircu  a  caitain  sum 
of  money,  the  maiket  value  of  grain,  straw,  and  chslf,  where  is  the 
firmer  lo  turn  to  find  a  market  iihere  lie  may  buy  tlio  straw  andchafl 
he  requires  daily  for  his  horses  and  beasts  ?  Ctrtainly  for  straw  he 
may  get  peat  moss  litler,  hut  that  has  to  be  caned  from  Ihe  nearest 
station,  and  it  only  serves  llie  end  of  bedding. 

For  stock  bulky  <bod  ii  required,  the  Oat  and  Barley  straw  supply 
this,  and  are  most  valuable  in  the  bill  of  fnrc.  We  say  much  might 
be  done  to  miniiiise  the  risk  of  fire.    It  is  seldom  that  space  is  so 


scarce  os  would  apprnr.  There  Is  really  no  nee]  lo  atack  all  tbecom 
in  one  enclosure.  When  ihere  la  gr«ai  bulk  of  straw  we  rathcradvo- 
catc  stacking  In  the  fielis  j  it  saves  time  in  harve8t,nnd  you  also  have 
the  fueling  that  if  a  6re  abcnld  break  oul,  the  egg*  are  not  alt  in  oic 
basket. 

A  windy  Ihreshing  day  is  n  source  of  danger,  iiarsonally  we  never 
thresh  in  roajih  weatlier  if  we  can  be'pit.  U  is  desirable  that  Ihe 
mastirT  or  a  trusty  man  be  constantly  on  tbe  look  out  up  to  bed  tiicu 
after  a  threshing  day — a  little  vigilince  may  save  many  thousands  of 
pounla  didnige.  It  sooros  rather  harJ  tii  deny  a  tramp  or  pouibly  a 
bonafidi  working  man  a  night's  lolgin^  in  the  barn  or  stable,  but  it 
Is  a  lisky  business  at  best,  and  should  be  avo'ded  if  pouible  We 
know  there  aie  men  who  would  sneak  a  night's  lolgin/,  liencj  the 
desirability  of  a  Ijit  Icck  round  at  nigbt. 

Tbe  elder  labourers  are  nut  tbe  great  oGT^aders,  it  Is  the  circlen 
lads  (horseboys),  who  seem  quite  indifferent  to  the  late  of  pljie  ashes 
or  a  hair-cousumed  match.  Nothing  but  a  severe  Usson  will  make 
them  thick,  and  orders  en  this  point  s'lould  be  strictly  enfor:ed. 

What  can  we  say  respecting  the  adequate  water  sup^Jy,  when 
there  baa  been  a  shortage  for  two  year^  or  more  ?  Slack  farther  from 
the  buildings;  stack  less  cloeely  tcgelher;  eicrciae  the  utmost  care 
on  threshing  daya;  forbid  smoking  on  or  about  the  premises,  and 
keep  children  out  of  the  stackyard,  and  you  are  doing  wtut  you  can 
to  minimise  danger.  Above  all,  iaeure,  and  do  not  let  tbe  policy 
Ispse  through  the  forgetfulueu  of  pay -da]'.  The  ofRciali  arugood; 
you  always  have  a  warning  whcB  tbe  time  is  near,  and  there  an 
agcnla  scattered  all  round,  possibly  one  in  your  own  village,  certainly 
one  in  tbe  market  town. 

We  hate  on'y  cjnsiJered  tire  aa  attacking  the  housed  produce- 
Those  whi  SB  fieldj  abut  on  a  railway  line  have  to  contend  with  Ue 
danger  aa  represented  by  flying  (parks,  and  that  is  a  real  danger,  u 
wc  know  to  onr  ccs*.  Many  of  our  leaders  will  recall  instances  tbey 
have  si'en  this  summer  if  tliey  have  done  much  railway  travelling. 
When  from  eeed  time  to  harvest  hardly  a  drop  of  rain  has  fallen  on 
a  Darley  or  Oat  crop,  it  does  not  nee>1  a  pr.phet  to  foretell  the  matt 
should  a  bre<ze  drire  and  fan  a  spark  among  standing  corn  or  corn  in 
stack.  Tbe  devasialicn  is  r.itbcr  like  that  worked  by  Samson  and  his 
fire- branded  foxes. 

WORK   ON   TDE  HOME  FARM. 

Alibeugh  there  ha*  been  no  heary  rsia,  we  have  had  some  alnuMl 
every  dar,  and  all  the  difSoultiee  caused  by  the  drought  have  pasted  away 
Ai  a  fact  ihero  hai  now  been  itaile  aufficient  moiiture  for  pfeient  eeeds. 
and  moie  work  could  be  got  through  if  we  weri>  to  be  f.ivoured  ailh  two 
or  three  week*  oi  floe  aatumn  woalher. 

A  crop  ol  Twitch  iawaiiio);  tor  afaTourabledayfor  beiog  patlbrongb 
a  fiery  ordeal.  There  is  not  enouK><  o'  It  to  b>  worili  caning  off,  sad  il 
muit  be  burnt  when  posiible— f  «,,  dry  enougb. 

ITnot  al'eady  with  tbero,  rams  idubi  be  put  wiih  the  cwei  at  ooee  ; 
the  latt*r  will  thin  liegin  to  lamb  down  about  March  Eth,  which  i*  early 
enoagb,  unless  Tut  Iambi  are  the  chief  object.  An  early  start  doai  not 
mean  aa  esrly  flaiab,  for  all  oil!  not  lamb  before  Iha  snd  of  March.  Tbe 
enes  most  be  kept  in  a  thriving  itate  dnring  the  neit  month  if  a  good  tall 
of  lambs  is  to  be  ii  cured.  Itape  and  MuaCard  are  capital  food  for  the 
purpoir,  and  11  band  food  is  given  a  lil'Ie  Bsrh'y,  aaj  }  lb.  per  bead  per 
day,  will  bo  the  moat  beneficial.  If  Rape  is  not  available,  Barlf}'  itabblcs 
that  are  well   planted   witli   Clover   will   provide  ■   gio.l  aud  ii 


r  Ihre 


w  to  keep  working  horaea  oat  at  night 

Initead  of  pullinf;  Ihem  into  an 
1  be  turned  into  a  foldyard,  wbere  there  ii  a  good 


any  rale  «iih  aafely.      Initead  of  p 


ght  on  gran.  It 
opea  flew,  tbey 


bedded,  and  we  know  farmer*  who  ileep  their  boriea  tbui  alt  w 
only  nu  tbe  (table  lor  cleaning  and  feediog  purpoiei. 

Close  atlcntion  muit  now  be  giren  to  the  cattle  ;  a  cursory  glance  or 
two  will  cot  lie  aulficlent.  Aa  the  wealhir  becomes  cooler  and  cattle 
commence  to  esaume  ibeir  winter  coat*  the  eppearance  i>  apt  to  bo 
decepliie,  end  the  aoimali  maybe  loiing  Iheir  gool  condition  rtpidiv, 
wbite  alill  looking  heallbj  acd  well.  The  yearlin|;i  which  show  the  leait 
sign  ol  falling  off  muit  t>e  brought  up  at  once  and  honied  at  nigbt,  ia  aaj 
CBie  hnving  an  allowanee  of  bay  and  linseed  cake. 

On  breeding  larms  this  is  a  good  time  to  conaider  the  condition  of  ths 
whole  stock,  and  weed  out  for  sale  iboM  onimali  which  hate  not  bees 
paying  for  their  keep.  If  they  do  no  good  on  summer  keep,  tbey  will 
surely  not  pay  for  the  greater  expenie  of  winter. 
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.^„.  ORCHIDS-ORCHIDS. 

QUANTITY    IMMENSE. 


I    I  flllf    A     Pfl      BUBH  HILL   PABK, 
I    LUW    tt    WU*)         HIDDLB8BZ. 


BARR'S  SELECTED  BULBS 

For  EARLY   FORCINa. 

STAOtWTBS,  BwBrr,  Vmite  momsD,  »r  100, 

U/a  and  U/fli  per  dozen,  I,'»nnd2/-. 
VAtTAKTBVS  VAXCISBVS,  mpar  WUlte, 

txtU  BnowlUk*.  per  100,  r/H  :  per  domn.  1/S. 

par  100,  fl/6 1  p«r  doian,  1/3. 


'BlVOSrs.— Periintli  nilphiu  ohile,  trumpet 

jdov,  per  1000.  30;- ;  per  100.  3/8. 
40UtSV  SVtni. — Large  full  jellow  periuith  and 

lnimp«t,  pel  100,  SI/-  \  per  Artmn,  3/-. 

nsi.  — While    perlaDth,    large   jellc 
per  100,  IT'S ;  per  dozen,  2/0. 


lAKK-B  DAFFODIL  CATALOOITE,  iUuati 
oi^niil  photographs  tal ■-    "         —  ■ 

Daffodils  In'^ltW^Ltioi 


latest  Noielties  foi 


BARB,  &.  SONS, 

IS  1 13,  tio;  St.,  Corat  Gardtn,  loidoi,  W.C. 


n  I  UP  II  sp 

U  U   I  U 1 1   XABoissns, 

BULBS 


LMDM, 
QLASIOLUS, 
Pffl)BIES, 
miB,  be. 


Bulb  oTden  of  f.s  Carriage  F: 


■Complata  Collectioni  for  IN   or   OTTTDOOB  a 

4/a,  B/-,  14/-,  30/-,  40/-,  601;  and  lOO/-. 
laordeTing  plenm  state  for  whirh  pnrpoBff  require, 
flllf  ootdoor  20/-  Bui  cootalnii  oier  1000  finlbs,  yiz.  :- 
40  BfixiotYa.  BDesCmtied     50  Anemonea,  doable 
H)  Tulips,  single,  early  fio  Aosmooes,  single 

M  Tnhpfl,  double,  early  SI  Olttdiolns.   naineil  vat, 


tccIasDs  Poljanthna        75  Ixiaa 

«B».    IB  3   Bepaiate     M  Ranunculus,  Frenth 

Mlours  60  Ranurculns.  Turban 

lUum  Holy  loteum       ,  IS  Sclllnglbiiicn 

niulnCed  Calnlogues  Oratu  and  Post  Free,  in  XtigUilt, 

rrtiuh,  or  Oirman.  from  the  Oroirera, 

VAN    MEERBEEK    &    CO., 

"H"  Department, 

siXaXiXsaozM ,  ^oxiX<A.i4rD 

ESTABLISHED   18M. 


Ko.  lonr.— voi_  : 


X..  TmUD  SBBIU. 


strong  Casei  Now  Beady,    All  VadatieL    Fruiting  Cases 
10/0  each.  Planting  S/-- 

srrxK.A.'w-BE:  rxix3e:s 

Now  Beady.     IniinenBa  Stock.     Clean,  beatthf  ituS.     In 

snail  pota,  or  runneit. 

See  Speolal  Uat  Fort  Free  oa  appUoation. 

B.  a.  'WIZaX.I^A.IVIS  «C  SOM' 

Tlotoria  b  ParadiM  Sonoriu,  HTPER  HOLLOW  AT. 


CAJR.'SaA.TXOTStS. 


NATIONS 

Be  west  ana   aei 

Borvatory  will  h« 


e  notice  ttwt  his  CATt- 
ediate  dellTerr.  All  tbe 
<r  the  Border  or  Cou- 


cultnral  notes. 


H.  W.  WESUELIN,  f.i.m.1.,  OAWLIIH,  DEVON 


"WEBX'a    PA.rrEZtfX 

GARDEN    SPECIALITIES. 

WEIT'S  PATERT 
VAPOURISING 

niMIGATOE. 

Be«t  and'cbenpont,  for  being 
made  of  bniMand  lire  wi"  '•■' 
for  years.    Tbe  stove  en 


"  WEST'S  EXTRACT  OF 
NICOTINE.''  — Not  beln, 
ibemicalcomponnd.butg. 
nnt—.i    nnre    nicotine,    ■• 
))u  tor  ftnythini 


Jaupal  flf  gortiijultutie, 


THPRSDAY, 


rBB  JOUSVAI.  OF  HOBnCDLTURB  <mn  ht  tUwtmd 

frem  tht  Ofltt,  19,  JTitr*  Cbirt  Ckamitn,  Hm*  8t., 
Z«nJ«it,  pott  jrm  ftr  •  QtutrUr,  8/9.  Edttotlal 
eommiiuloatlona  mart  be  addresMd  to  %,  Bon 
Hill  Rd.,  Wandnrorth,  S.W. 


,   Td.  p 


)  cubic  H 


PLANT  POT  CBOCES.— When  one  ia  placed  o\ 

dniinaee  bole  It  preientu  slogs,  worms,  Ac,  trom  damaglns 
the  plant,  and  loimsaperfectdTitiniue,  keening  the  camposl 
from  going  Mur :  Sis  all  pots,  and  will  last  a  lireiime. 
Sumph  - 
.  .„__.,_  ^..._.  ._.  ,       Lahehfof  erery 


For  particulars  of  West's  Patent  It. 
descrlpllon  ;  Soft  Metal  Tree  Faalenen 
Pliut  Orip  Ktakes :  Flower  Urip  Hold 


I.  Plant  < 


Is,  Ac.    .'Sea  New  lllua 


'■rails,  "  Orohid  Cnltare,"  ^nd  Edit.oi',  poatckie  2d. 
Treatise  on  the  Cultiialion  of  Orchids,  giving  all  par- 

TBE  LEEDS  OEOHID  COMPiST,  BOCSDaAT,  LEEDS. 


ALL  WHO  WISH  GRAND  RESULTS  should 
ns*. THOMSON'S  I.yPROVED  VINB,  PIuiNT  and 
"-'■^TABLK  MANURE.    This  valuable  Manure  is  yearly 
ng  in  public  favour.    Can  ba  had  of  all  Nurwmuid 
Seedsmen,  or  direct  from  the  makers.  WM.  THOM-SO.*}  and 
1,    Ltd.,   Tweed   Vineyard,    Clovenfords,    OaUshlels. 
Price  Lists  and  Tostimoniala  oo  Application.    1  cwt. 
pwards  Carriage  Paid  to  all  sUtlona  in  Britain  and 
id       London  Xgent-Mr.   J.   Georqe,  11,  Redgrave 
,  Putney.     Agent  lor  Channel    Lilaads— Mr.  J.   H. 
r.«.--)Ns    Market  >lace,    Oneraaey.     Also  THOMSON'S 
SPBCIAL     CHRVSANraEMUM     MANURE.       1    cwt 
Lrrlage  Paid  to  all  Stations  In  Britain  and  Ireland 


TBEE    TOPPING.— Dangerous    Trees    Lopped, 
Topped,    and   Taken  Down    by    Eiperianced   Men. 
"■-■-noe   no   object.  —  J.    CABNE,    Steam    Sow    Mills, 


VINE     CULTU«B      UNDER     GLASS.— 
By  J.  R.  PEAHSopi.  The  Numeries,  CliH»eU,  Dear 
Nnttlngham.    Price  1/- ;  post  Tree.  1/1.    Fifth  Ru lion. 
Office :  lit,  Mitre  CouBt  CHAMnERn,  Plekt  StbEbt,  E.C. 


must 


KEENHOUSES  (rom   J!»  Sj- ;  VINERIES, 

CONSBRriTOHlB.9,    Fbaheb,    SOlllIBB   HOVSEg,   Ac. 

ated  List  Free.     Makera  to  H-U.  TUB  Qubbn  and 

H.B.H.   TBE  FBI.NCE  OF   WlLES. 

POTTEB,  HAWTHORN  &  CO..  London  Work*. 
BKADINO.   (Name  Paper.} 


MALMAISON    CARNATIONS. 

THESE  GuDBtioiia  are,  pertiapr,  tha  most  popular 
flowers  of  the  day.  Evfrjbojy  who  ponesMS 
a  garden  talks  about  Cbem,  and  even  those  nhotutTO 
QO  facUities  for  their  culture  ars  charmed  with  their 
beauty  and  fragrance.  Tboee  who  have  glass  must 
have  MalmsisoB  CamatioDB.  Tbe  amateur  with 
hia  small  greenhouse  tries  his  haod,  aod  if  eucceBsful 
displays  no  nwan  prlds  ffhen  the  Bower  is  ia  bis 
buttonhole,  while  the  ootlager  with  his  erection 
made  out  of  two  old  broken  greenhouse  lighU  anil 
a  flue  of  drsin-pipes,  strives  for  the  priiMS  io  the 
Iccal  collage  nhows. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants  should  commence  by  obtaining  well-rooted, 
strong,  healihy  clean  Uyera.  Weak  layers  ara 
bettor  than  none,  it  clean,  but  special  treatment 
and  pare  must  be  given.  There  is  a  tendency,  if 
the  constitution  hss  been  wfakenod  by  improper 
methods  of  culture,  for  the  plants  to  spindle  and 
flower,  but  ihay  freqiiently  fail  lo  mike  grass  for 
layers.  This  was  the  rock  on  which  we  first 
failed ;  the  plants  were  weak,  and  potted  in  poor 
material.  I  recently  htard  of  a  Urge  grower  who 
wanted  a  new  stock,  as  his  I'Unts  had  frflod  to 
produce  grass,  and  1  was  not  surprised  to  hew 
tlii?,  as  two  years  ago  the  stock  was  eitremely 
weak  and  the  treatment  pursued  was  most 
unsuit*ble.  Every  bit  of  puny  grass  had  been 
layered  for  stock. 

uormouB    demand    for    Malmaisona    has 

resultid  in  a  large  number  of  varieties  being  placed 

aarket,  soma  of   which  are  good,  otbeia 

promising,  wliila  several  are  not  worib  house  room, 

ihnugli  they  may  have  been  commendable  in  the 

.-t   icstanca  as  a  break  for  colour  from  tbe  three 

four  Biisting  varieties.     It  is  useless  nowadayo 

multiply  varieties  of  inferior  merit. 

Long  lists  for  beginners  are  confusing,  and  even 

old  practitioners  they    are  bewildering.     We 

took  up  a  catsli^ue  Iho  other  day,  and  oould 

ily  recognise  an  old  friend  in  it.      In  a  large 

colleclion  we  saw  recently  King  Oscar  was  the  only 

e   Eelected,  allhnugh  a  few  of  the  others  when 

11  grown  may  prove  invaluable  for  their  colour. 

No.  sess,— Vol.  Cl.,  Old  Sebiei. 
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BegioD<  rs  would  do  well  to  start  with  PrinceBfl  of  Wales*  and  then 
add  others  to  the  oollectioD'  as  they  master  cultnral  details.  This  is 
undoobtedly  the  hest  of  the  pinks ;  it  possesses  a  good  coDstitntion,  is 
a  stronger  grower  than  the  old  hlush,  and  not  so  liahle  to  disease. 
The  old  form  somewhat  recnrres  its  outer  petals,  and  under  oertain 
conditions  loses  colour  rapidly,  bleachmg  to  a  very  light  shade, 
while  the  Princess  has  none  of  these  faults. 

The  plants  selected  must  not  have  been  drawn  during  the  process 
of  layering.  This  is  too  often  done  with  the  object  of  gaining  time ; 
on  the  contrary,  however,  we  are  losing  it,  and  prejudicing  the 
plant's  constitution.  If  the  plants  are  hurried  after  layering,  to 
force  the  emission  of  roots  for  potUng  it  results  in  drawn  stock, 
that  can  never,  even  with  the  most  skilful  after  treatment,  prove 
satisfactory ;  it  must  therefore  be  avoided,  and  a  more  natural  method 
instituted.  ; 

It  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  briefly  describe  the  process  of  layering. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  in  youth  there  is  vigour,  and  consequently 
we  prefer  oce-year-old  plants  that  have  carried  one  flower.  We 
do  not  necessarily  confine  ourselves  to  these,  but  if  two-year-old  plants 
are  used,  all  weakly  shouts  are  removed,  and  only  the  strongest  retained. 
Before  layering,  all  old  foliage  at  the  base  is  removed  to  within  4  .or 
5  inches  of  the  top  of  the  shoot  or  layer.  By  this  means  we  have  done 
much  to  cleer  out  the  disease  from  our  plants.  There  is  also  another 
advantage.  Snch  layers  when  rooted  and  potted  have  large  foliage  at 
the  base,  and  the  plants,  when  they  produce  grass,  are  furnished  to  the 
rim  of  their  pots.  How  olten  do  we  ree  them,  like  miniature  standards, 
with  a  leg  6  or  more  inches  in  height  ?  This  is  the  r(>sult  of  selecting 
long  growths  for  layering.  It  is  no  more  trouble  to  practise  a  system 
that  one  knows  will  favour  excellent  results  than  it  is  to  follow 
methods  that  are  known  to  be  faulty  from  the  outspt. 

All  the  plants  are  layered  in  6  feet  wide  frames  made  of  deal  planks 
11  inches  deep  and  1^  inch  thick.  These  are  nailed  to  stakes  driven 
into  the  grounil.  The  lights  fit  closely  together,  there  being  no  main 
bars  between  them.  These  frames  are  placed  on  ordinary  garden  soil, 
and  acn>s  one  end  a  trench  is  made  with  a  spade  large  enough  to  bold 
a  row  of  plants  as  thickly  as  we  can  conveniently  place  them  without 
unduly  crowding  the  layers.  On  the  top  of  the  garden  soil  is  spread 
3  inches  of  ccmpoet  in  which  to  layer  the  growths.  This  is  firmed 
down  as  the  process  of  layering  proceeds,  and  consists  of  turfy  loam, 
leaf  mould,  and  sand.  The  cut  is  started  at  a  joint,  and  extends  from 
1  to  1^  inch  up  the  stem.  The  tongue  of  the  layer  is  then  placed  in  a 
hole  made  for  its  reception  with  the  finger,  the  stem  being  pegged  down 
with  one  of  Sydenham's  layering  pins,  which  are  cheap,  better  than 
home-made  ones,  and  with  care  last  for  years.  The  old  stem  is  lightly 
covered  with  soil,  the  object  being  not  to  bury  the  collar  of  the  young 
plant  too  deeply. 

As  the  layering  in  each  frame  is  completed  a  slight  watering  is 
given,  the  light  being  replaced  and  the  layers  shaded.  The  surface 
of  the  soil  is  kept  damp  afterwards  by  the  aid  of  the  syringe.  The 
lights  are  kept  close  and  shaded  daily  during  bright  sunshine  until  the 
layers  stand  upright.  Air  is  then  admitted,  and  is  gradually 
increased  with  the  commencement  and  progress  of  rooting.  If  the 
weather  prove  exceedingly  wet,  the  lights  are  placed  o^cr  them,  but 
light  showers  cause  no  trouble.  The  plants  are  thus  exposed  until 
good  roots  have  been  formtd,  and  the  young  plants  can  be  properly 
lifted  with  balls  for  potting.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  plants 
cannot  become  drawn  and  weakly  from  the  abundance  of  air  they 
receive,  and  the  later  stages  are  similarly  natural.  I  wish  to  lay 
particular  stress  on  the  advantages  that  accrue  to  following  the  lines 
here  suggested,  as  the  difference  between  wbat  may  be  termed  a 
rational  system  and  the  reverse  frequently  spells  success  as  against 
failure.  Every  successful  grower  does  not  necessarily  adopt  these 
precise  lines,  but  the  basal  principles  are  invariably  the  same,  the 
alight  variations  being  in  subsequent  cultivation. 

These  details  may  be  tedious,  but  they  are  necessary  for  beginners, 
and  may  save  them  trouble  in  finding  out,  as  we  had  to  do,  by  actual 
experience. — Wm.  Bardney,  Osmaston  Manor, 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUTDOOR  TOMATOES  AND  THEIR  USES. 

'i*HE  subject  of  Tomato  culture  being  one  receiving  a  oonsiderable  • 
amount  of  attention  in  the  Journal,  and  the  practice  of  cuUivatioii 
outside  having  increased  so  much  of  late  years,  I  venture  to  send  a  few 
remarks  dealing  with  my  experience  in  this  respect — an  experience 
based  now  over  the  last   six  years  in  two  very  different  parts  of  . 
England.    Curiously  enough  my  first  venture  was  as  successful  as  that 
of  any  succeedin*;  year,  excepting  that,  towatds  the  end  of  the  summer,   . 
which  had  been  a  very  good  one,  heavy  rains  set  in,  with  the  con* 
sequence  of  disease  being  rather  widespread  and  su£Sciently  serious^  to 
negative  the  benefit  of  particularly  large  fruit  and  heavy  dusters.    I 
grew,  perhaps,  this  first  year  about  150  plants,  and  was  so  encouraged 
by  the  result,  that  I  in  consequence  have  grown  largely  ever  since. 

I  say  largely,  for  I  cultivate  them  entirely  for  our  own  consumption^ 
having  various  uses  for  them  over  and  beyond  what  the  generality  of 
persons  employ  them  for,  as  I  will  mention  anon.  I  found  the  some* 
what  heavy  clayey  loam  of  Somersetshure,  where  I  was  living  (between 
Yeovil  and  Taunton,  on  rather  high  ground),  suited  them  ajfiparently 
better  than  roy  later  trials  on  a  distinctly  light  sandy  loam  in  Warwick- 
sliire.  In  the  former  county  I  grew  them  almost  entirely  between  tha 
rows  of  Strawberries,  and  they  seemed  quite  content  to  flourish  in  the 
half-spent  manure  that  had  been  spread  for  the  benefit  of  the  Straw- 
berries before  the  winter.  This  said  manure,  I  may  mention,  all  a 
contiibution  on  the  vexed  question  of  peat  moss  litter,  was  of  the  Utter  * 
mixture,  and  I  never  had  any  ill  results  either  to  the  Tomatoes  or  the 
Strawberries  from  its  use.  Indeed,  my  Strawberries  were  the  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  all  our  neighbours.  I  had,  too,  an  unlimited  amount 
of  liquid  manure  which,  if  the  weather  was  at  all  dry,  when  in  fruit 
they  received  pretty  liberally.  Another  excellent  place  where  they 
cropped  most  heavily  was  the  Vine  border.  Here,  too,  they  were  in 
ground  whose  dressing  had  been  put  on  some  months  previously. 

This  present  summer  here  in  Warwickshire  rich  soil  certainly 
made  a  marvellous  dilTerpnce.  About  200  plants  outside  were  culti- 
vated, and  for  the  most  part  planted  between  the  earlv  Potato  rows 
when  the  haulm  was  dying  down.  The  soil  is  light,  and  had  not  been 
eniiched.  The  result,  owing  to  the  extreme  and  prolonged  drought, 
was  not  satisfactory.  Numbers  tf  the  plants  made  very  insufiBclent 
growth,  and  became  badly  crippled  by  fiy,  the  consequence  being  very 
litfle  fruit  came  to  maturity.  A  good  minority  of  the  plantb,  however^ 
were  fortunately  planted  in  stVonger.  or  manured  ground,  and  less 
exposed  to  the  lull  glare  of  the  sun,  and  these  cropped,  perhaps^  almost 
as  well  as  they  invariably  did  in  my  Somerset  garden. 

Apart  from  the  fly  trouble  this  year,  I  may  mention  that  hardly 
half  R  dozen  plants  per  season  have  failed  since  I  have  grown  Tomatoes^ 
and  these  have  been  mostly  early  in  their  growth  and  apparently  from 
wire  worm,  or  other  disease  at  the  roots  or  in  the  haulm,  and  not  iwm 
disease  in  the  fruit.itself.  The  variety  chiefly  grown  has  been  all  along 
Sutton's  Etiriitat  pi  All,  which  fur  our  private  purposes  has  been  pbr- 
fectly  satiKfa0tory«  On  the  whole,  I  think  only  one  season  were  the 
fruits  themselves  attacked,  and  that  was  my  first  year,  when  disease 
was  rampant  among  Potatoes  also  all  ovir  the  country.  Apart  from 
this,  the  produce  han  generally  attained  to  a  fair  size. 

Considering  that  I  do  no  thinning,  and  except  on  occasions  late  in 
the  season,  and  notably  at  the  pnstfnt  time,  very  little  cracking  has 
resulted.  Excepting  that  J  make  for  good  sturdy  plants,  beyond 
keeping  well  tied  up  to  their  stakes  and  planted  as  much  in  the  open 
as  possible,  but  with  a  protecting  wall  not  far  behind  them  to  give 
them  a  south  or  south-east  aspect,  the  only  assiduous  care  they  require 
I  find  when  firmly  established  is  to  keep  slipping  off  all  side  shoots 
and  topping  the  plant  itself  about  mid-August,  when  als  i  I  cut  away 
a  good  deal  of  leaf  growth,  severing  the  leaf  not  entirely,  but  about 
h  ilf  its  length.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  from  these  notea 
that  my  fruit  necesi>arily  ripens  outside— -an  contraire,  a  very  large 
portion  does  not.  Indeed,  I  make  a  practice  all  through  of  cutting 
when  of  mature  size,  and  ripening  under  glass.  I  suppose  the  flavour 
is  not  so  good,  but  for  culinary  purposes  probably  the  diffeience  is 
hardly  appreciabl". 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  various  uses  to  which  Tomatoes  may  be 
put.  Growing  so  many  plants  merely  in  a  private  garden  (for  ve 
have  besides  another  100  plants  under  gla^s),  it  may  seem  surprising 
how  we  can  consume  all  the  produce.  It  is  true  towards  the  end  of 
the  season  some  50  to  100  lbs.  have  been  generally  sold,  as  being 
beyond  our  requirementp,  and  have  realised  without  being  puah^ 
about  3d.  per  lb.  But  the  main  bulk  of  the  Tomatoes,  some  200  to 
400  lbs.  indeed,  we  have  found  hu  actual  use  for.  Uited  fresh  in  the 
ordinary  w.iy  for  luncheon  or  breakfast,  or  in  salads,  is  responsible  for 
a  con^Merable  quantity.  Many  more  merely  stewed  account  for 
another  good  quota,  while  others  are  employed  to  fulfil  the  functions 
of  an  entree  at  dinner,  served  in  many  cunning  and  epicurean  methods,, 
according  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  cook. 

Bui  a  further  and  invaluable  use  for  them  I  have  still  to  advocate 
— viz.,  make  them  into  jam.  We  make  about  100  lbs.  of  it  every 
.vear>  and  most  deliclpus  it  is,  generally  indeed  the  favourite  preserve 
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among  oar  visitors.  It  must  be  slightly  flavoured  with  ginger,  and 
«an  be  made  either  with  ripe  fruit  or  the  small  green  ones  at  the  end 
of  the  season  which  may  not  be  able  to  be  ripened.    The  flavour  is  a 

"kittle  different,  but  whether  made  with  the  green  or  the  ripe  fruit,  the 
retmlt  is  iBrfstis^ly^iezcellent.  We  hare  sometimes  introduced  a  little 
Vegetable  Marrow  wiUi  it,  and  found  it  made  a  delicious  variety.    As 

{Tomatoes  ripen  very  gradually  in  a  oold  temperature  many  of  the  latest 
may  be  stored  like  Apples,  and  their  use  thus  prolonged  even  well  into 
thb  winter. — J.  A.  OARNSais-CHBALBs. 


AMONG  THE  ASTERS. 


In  her  book,  "  Wood  and  Garden,**  Miss  Jekyll  says  of  her 
garden  of  Asters,  '*  It  is  a  detightfol  surprise  lo  pass  through  the 
poigola's  last  right-hand  opening,  and  to  oome  suddenly  upon  the 
Miehaelmaa  Daisy  garden  in  full  beauty.  Its  c^eao,  fresh,  pure 
colouring  of  pale  and  dark  lilac,  strong  purple,  aud  pure  white,  among 
masses  of  pale  green  foliage,  forms  a  contrast  almost  startling  after  the 
warm  oolounng  of  Dearly  everything  else  ;  and  the  sight  of  a  region 
where  the  flowers  are  fresh  and  newly  opened,  and  in  glad  spring-like 
profusion^  when  all  else  is  on  the  verge  of  death  and  decay,  gives  an 
impression  of  satisfying  refreshment  that  is  hardly  to  be  equalled 
thnsugbout  the  year." 

As  one  looks  now  on  the  Starworts  we  cannot  help  quoting  these 
^rds^  so  expressive  are  they  of  one's  feelings  towards  the  flowers. 
Truly  refresbiDg  and  cheering  are  they  when  the  glory  of  summer  has 
l^^aie,  and  chilly  days,  and  still  chillier  nights  have  come.  Little 
wetlder  is  it  that  the  Starworts  are  such  favourites  now.  Tet  It  seems 
only  a  few  years  since  they  were  almost  despised ;  only  a  short  time 
since  they  oode  more  found  their  way  into  good  gardens.  *'  Once 
more,"  one  says  advisedly ;  for  in  years  now  long  gone  by  they  were 
largely  grown  and  prized.  Although  the  gardeners  of  the  time  had 
not  many  of  the  flue  flowers  we  now  possess,  they  had  some  not  in 
our  gardens  now. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  cue  has  only  to  turn  to  the  work  called 
'*  Hortus  Woburneosis,''  published  in  1833,  which  names  upwards  of 
lOO  Asters,  which  were  at  that  time  grown  at  Wobum  Abbey,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Some  of  these  do  not  appear  to  be 
procurable  through  the  (»^inary  souroes.  As  a  compensation  for  the 
absence  of  these  we  have  many  beautiful  seedlings,  which  surpass  in 
lovelineis  the  original  flowers  from  which  they  sprung.  These  are 
now  so  numerous  that  only  those  who  have  large  gardens  can  hope  to 
grow  a  full  collection.  Few  things  would  give  so  much  pleasure  at  so 
small  a  cost,  and  with  so  little  trouble. 

The  perennial  Asters  are  adapted  to  many  uses.  An  Aster  garden 
is  in  fate  autumn  a  real,  but  inexpensive  luxury  for  those  who  love 
flowers  and  have  space  enough.  Such  a  garden  might  be  composed' 
of  beds  on  the  grass  or,  even  better,  in  exposed  places  in  a  situation 
sheltered  from  the  north  winds  by  a  walL  This  would  protect  them 
from  the  bitter  blasts,  and  thus  prolong  their  beauty.  Failing  a  wall, 
a  belt  of  trees  would  do  much  to  keep  the  Asters  gay  long  after 
other  flowers  were  blackened  wrecks  of  their  former  charms. 

As  border  plants  they  are  indispensable  among  other  hardy  flowers, 
and  if  judiciously  arranged  so  that  they  are  distributed  in  groups  In 
the  border^  will  make  it  pleaisinji^  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  bare  save 
for  the  starry  flowers  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies.  Some  find  it  worth 
their  while  to  grow  the  Asters  in  the  reserve  garden  or  in  pots,  and 
to  remove  them  to  the  borders  when  some  of  the  earlier  flowers  have 
gone  out  of  bloom.  There  are  a  few,  also,  who  grow  a  few  Starworts 
in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration.  If  potted  in  j^ood  strong  soil  and 
plunged  in  the  open  until  they  are  ready  to  bloom  the  protection 
of  the  glass  will  give  the  flowers  a  freshness  and  clearness  of  colour 
which  will  make  their  prettily  coloured  blooms  unusually  attractive. 

The  Asters  are  also  frequently  used  in  combination  with  other 
flowers  for  autumn  bedding.  A  rather  common  but  pretty  effect  is 
that  made  with  Aster  novi-belgi  l»vigatus,  genemlly  knojrn  as 
longifolius  formosus,  and  Chrysanthemum  Mad.  C.  Desgrange. 
Other  low  growing  Michaelmas  Daisies,  such  as  A.  amellus,  aie  also 
used  in  a  similar  manner. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  are  of  such  easy  culture  that  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  they  need  no  attention  whatever,  but  may  be  left  to  take 
their  chance  with  other  things.  This  leads  to  starved  plants  and 
inferior  flowers,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  of  stoloniferous 
•habit^  an  invasion  of  the  place  wanted  for  ether  flowers,  with  the 
result  that  the  Aster  acquires  an  evil  reputation ;  while  all  the  time 
it  is  the  grower  who  is  at  fault.  Starworts  like  a  good  soil,  deep 
cultivation,  and  plenty  of  water  during  growth.  They  well  repay  the 
cost  and  trouble  these  involve. 

It  is  by  no'  means  easy  to  name  a  selection  of  Asters  without 
omitting  many  quite  as  good  as  those  included.  The  lists  of  nursery- 
men generally  give  fairly  full  descriptions,  which  will  be  a  sufficient 
guide  to  those  desirous  of  purchasing.  This  may  be  done  either  in 
autumn  or  spring. 


Among  the  earlier  flowering  Aslers  one  may  name  as  worth  grow- 
ing the  useful  acris,  with  its  variety  dracuncoloides,  which  is  taller 
and  lutf  darker  flowers.  The  flowers  of  acris  are  starry  in  form,  but 
are  produced  in  great  profusion.  Amellus  bessarabicus  and  the  variety 
maj:r  are  indispensable.  One  may  also  name  Isevis  Arcturus,  novi- 
belgi  Isavigatus,  n.  b.  Madonna,  and  ptarmicoldes. 

Coming  into  Uoom  in  September  there  are  a  great  many  of  the 
finest  of  the  Starworts.  There  are,  for  example,  the  charming  Goombe 
Fishaere ;  the  varieties  of  cordifolius, such  as  elegans  and  Photograph; 
the  dwarf  dumosus;  ericoides  Clio;  IsQvis,  and  its  variety  Harvardi ; 
Lindleyanus  nanus ;  Linosyris,  the  old  yellow  *^  Goldilocks ; "  nov»- 
angliss  ruseus,  ruber,  and  Wm.  Bowman,  and  too  many  varieties  of 
novi-belgi  to  select  from  without  serious  omidsions.  Geres,  Ella, 
F.  W.  Burbidge,  Irene,  John  Wood,  Margaret,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle, 
Robert  Parker,  and  Top  Sawyer  may  be  mentioned  as  of  high  quality. 
Then  we  have  paniculatus  W.  J.  Grant ;  puniceus  pnlcherrlmus; 
vers  color  Tbenus ;  and  vimineus  Gaasiope,  all  very  fine. 

There  are  not  so  many  which  come  into  fiower  in  October,  but  a 
number  of  the  earlier  St«rworts  will  still  be  in  bloom  to  k$iep  them 
company.  We  cannot  be  wrong  in  growing  amethystinus,  diffusus 
horizontalis  and  pendulus,  ericoldesi  l»vis  Calliope,  novs^-anglin 
pulchellus,  novi-belgi  Berenice  and,  Maia,  Tradescanti,  and  tur- 
binellus.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  finest!,  and  the  latest  of  all— 
grandifloms — comes  too  late  for  many  gardens  In  ordinary  seasons  and 
does  not  open.  In  fair  weather  or  fuul,  in  rain  or  in  frost,  in  the 
garden  or  as  a  cut  flower,  the  Aster  will  prove  invaluable  in  its  time. — 
S.  Abnott. 


THE  VINE. 

The  recently  formed  Kingston  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  held  the  first  meeting  of  its  autumn  sedsion  on 
Monday,  October  2nd.  A  goodly  number  of  gardeners  assembled  to 
hear  Mr.  Smith's  (of  Coombe  Court  Gardens)  lecture  on  *'The  Vine.** 
The  advice  given  may  be  summarised  thus : — 

Baise  young  Vines  from  eyis  placed  in  bottom  heat  early  in 
January,  grow  without  check,  but  aim  at  a  haid,  matured  growth 
rather  than  a  soft,  sappy  growth  of,  perhaps,  three  time^  the  size.  To 
obtain  this  air  must  be  freely  given ;  indeed,  the  burden  of  the  lecture 
seemed  to  *'  air  **  day  and  night.  Plant  out  young  canes  in  May  2  foet 
apart,  in  a  border  composed  of  loam  two  {larts,  burnt  earth  one  part, 
brick  and  mortar  rubble  and  crushed  bones  one  part,  and  if  wire  worm 
is  feared  add  half  a  bushel  of  soot  to  four  loads  of  soil.  Deep  borders 
are  not  necessary,  2  to  3  feet  being  ample. 

Crop  each  alternate  Vine  as  heavily  as  possible  while  the  reminder 
are  buiMing  up  rods  for  permanent  use.  The  cropped  Vines  can  then 
be  cut  out^  leaving  the  hous3  furnished  with  rods  4  feet  apart. 
Established  vineries  should  be  started  by  covering  the  outside 
border  (if  a:iy)  with  leaves  '6  feet  deep  to  keep  off  excessive  rainfall 
and  to  conserve  warmth  in  the  soil.  Glose  the  house  a  month  before 
applying  fire  heat,  then  gradually  increase  the  temperature  until  60** 
is  reiched  at  about  the  time  the  buds  are  breaking.  Increase  to  65% 
but  never  go  beyond  this  figure  at  ni^ht.  Always  give  a  little  air  at 
night,  that  and  a  comparatively  low  temperature  being  more  natural 
and  beneficial,  as  favouring  natural  rest  at  some  period  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Also  there  is  much  less  danger  of  bad  attacks  of  thrips, 
led  spider,  and  the  eflects  of  scalding,  if  airing  is  attended  to,  for  the 
hard  foliage  is  practically  proof  aa^ainst  insects,  and  no  moisture  will 
be  deposited  to  ca^se  scalding.  Highly  coloured  Grapes  of  fine  flavour 
result  from  this  treatment. 

A  lean-to  house  is  the  'r^est  for  early  work,  the  back  wall  keeping 
off  cold  winds,  and  so  conserving  the  heat.  Span-roofed  structures  are 
preferable  for  midseason  varieties,  as  they  are  capable  of  better  ventila- 
tion, and  if  built  north  and  south  the  Vmes  escape  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun  at  mid-day. 

For  early  cropping  plant  Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  the  latter  because  it  gets  the  long  growing 
season  necessary  to  this  variety.  For  late  use  there  is  nothmg  better 
than  Lady  Downe's  and  Alicante.  The  new  variety.  Lady  Eastings, 
was  recommended  as  a  strong  andea^y  grower,  which  finishes  \^'ell  and 
will  keep  till  Ghristmas. 

The  long-spur  system  of  pruning  was  considered  the  best,  as  it 
allows  one  to  choose  the  best  bunch  on  the  spur,  and  the  spur  can  be 
kept  within  bounds  by  pruning  to  the  bick  bud  One  or  two  minor 
details  were  mentioned,  such  as  fixing  suppurtiug  wires  at  least 
2  feet  from  the  glass,  being  careful  not  to  paint  Vines  in  winter  with 
any  sticky  substance  which  stops  up  the  pores  of  the  Vine,  and 
therefore  is  detrimental  to  its  health. 

There  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  covering  out- 
side 3  feet  deep,  some  members  being  of  opinion  that  heavy  coverings 
are  unnecessary.  The  lecturer,  however,  maintained  that  it  was 
needful  as  a  means  of  exciting  root  action  before  the  buds  burst,  for  he 
was  of  the  opinion    that   the  roots   should  be    helped   along   first. 

r.  T.  Blkncowe,  Eastcott  Hnjuse,  Kingston  HiH. 
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Lslio-Cattlkva  ELEOAira  Habold  Measdreb. 
The  completeoen  of  the  collectioD  of  Leelio-Cattle;*  elegant  tt 
The  WoodUnda,  Streathim,  ii  recouniBed  by  every  Orchid  grower — 
more  particularly,  of  course,  those  who  are  apeciallT  interegled  in  this 
chariniDg-  bigener,  of  which  there  are  maay  aplendid  repretentatiTes. 
A  few  weeks  ago  Ur.  J.  Coles,  gardener  to  B.  H.  Meaiures,  Esq.,  lent 
ua  a  few  blooiDB  from  which  we  choea  L,-C.  elegans  Harold 
Meaaurea  for  rsproductioD.  It  ia  from  a  croaa  betwieu  L.-O.  elegaoB 
bleuheimeDaiB  and  Cattieya  superba  epleodeni.  As  may  be  aeen 
from  the  woodcut  (Bg.  62)  the  flower  has  traoienae  dubalance.  The 
Mpals  are  pale  green,  occaaionalty  apotted  with  crimson,  and  have 
a  light  roae  ma^D;  the  rererge  is  clear  rose.  The  petals  are  cream, 
with  bright  roae  venations  and  siiffusiona.  The  bioally  expanding 
lip  is  glowing  magenta  with  paler  mai^ins ;  the  throat  it  lemon. 

CiPBiP&DtuM  Faibribahdm  akd  its  Hxbeids. 

What  connoisseur  would  not  like  to  posaeas  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  thia  beautiful  section  of  Cypripedinms  ?  But  whilst  many 
of  UB  are  waiting  patlenllr  for  vhe  rein t rod uclion  of  C.  Fairrieaaum, 
we  are  atill  able  to  indulge  in  the  beanties  of  some  few  of  its  offspring. 
Several  of  this  secli m  are  canaidered  ''  miSy ''  and  bad  growers,  which 
I  attribute  to  the  plunts  b^iii°  placed  in  too  much  heat  and  light.  I 
find  they  grow  luiuriaully  in  a  cool  intermediate  house  oveihung 
with  a  large  tree,  which  tones  down  the  light  even  in  the  brightest 
weather,  and,  of  course,  docs  not  interfere  with  it  much  in  the  winter 
months,  it  bei:^  dwiduous.  Air  is  admitted  on  all  favourable  occssiona, 
and  the  plants  are  grown  in  two  parts  peat  to  cue  of  mrss  in  rather  small 
[lote.  The  following  compriae  the  best  kuowj  forms,  and  Beverat  of 
them  are  rather  tcarce  eveu  at  the  present  time, 

C  Arthnrianum  resulted  from  a  cross  between  C.  inaigne  and 

C.  Fairritanum.  It  is  fairly  well  known,  and  ia  a  good  grower.  The 
petals  are  pale  green  faintly  s|>otl«d  with  purple  in  the  lower  half, 
veined  with  deep  crimson  in  the  upper  half,  and  turned  downwarda 
like  C.  Fairrieanum.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  pale  yellowlab  green,  broadly 
margined  with  white  on  the  t.pper  part,  veined  with  blackish 
criiiiwn.  The  lip  is  veined  and  mottled  with  brown  on  a  pale  greenish 
yellow  groun'l.  The  flowers  appear  in  the  autumn  moiitha  and  con- 
tinue a  long  time  in  perrection. 

C.  Arthurianum  pnlchelluni  (fig.  61)  is  much  superior  to  the  pre- 
ceding, having  a  broader  dorral  sepal,  which  ia  covered  with  larger  spots, 
and  is  richer  and  deeper  in  colour.  The  former  was  first  shown  on 
October  10th,  1882,  and  the  latter  November  let,  1892. 

C.  Baron  Schriider,  a  most  beautiful  hybrid,  is  unfortunately  very 
scarce,  and  is  a  cross  between  G.  Kuanthum  superbum  and  C.  Fair- 
rieanum. Not  having  a  description  to  hand,  1  bold  over  to  some 
futuie  time  ;  it  received  a  f.c.u.  November  24th,  1896. 

C.  FairiieaDO-Lawrenceanum,  hybrid  between  Ihe  two  species 
mentioned,  was  obtained  by  T.  Statter,  Em).  Tbs  general  sppearance 
of  the  Bower  reminds  one  of  the  first  nnmod  apecies,  b-itb  some  of  the 
size  of  the  latter,  especially  in  the  dorsal  lepal.  The  colour  of  thia 
organ  is  white  in  the  upper  part,  flushed  with  green  at  the  base,  the 
whole  covered  with  thick  oriruson  purple  linea.  1'he  petals  are  green 
Btriped  with  purple,  the  etrifiee  being  broken  into  spots  at  the  basal 
half.  Lip  greenish  purple.  It  received  an  a.u.  when  shown  before 
the  E.H.S.  November  28tb,  1893. 

C.  U.  Bollantine  resulted  from  a  cross  between  C.  Fairrieanum  and 
that  little  gem  C.  purpuratum,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  chaste 
and  beautiful  flowers  in  the  family,  and  is  best  described  as  iotet- 
mediale  between  its  parents,  the  petals  having  the  eraceful  droop 
of  C.  Fairrieanum,  It  received  a  f.c.c.  from  the  It.Il.S.  August 
12th,  1890. 

C.   Juno   was   raised   by   Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling,  wbeu   gardener  to 

D.  0.  Drewitt,  Esq.,  from  0.  callosum  and  C.  Fairrieanum,  It  ia  a  dwarf 
grower,  its  leaves  rsrcly  exceeding  4  inches  in  length.  The  flowers 
resemble  C.  Fairriranuui  in  ev/.e,  with  a  rather  fiat  dorsal  sepal  of  a 
bright  purple  colour,  nerved  and  slightly  reticulated  with  a  deeper 
purple,  bordered  with  wliito  and  green  at  the  base.  The  petals,  which 
Cilrve  downwards,  are  light  green  purple  at  the  extremities  and 
margins,  with  Mvera!  dark  purple  brown  E;>ots  running  over  the  whole. 
The  pouch  partakes  more  of  C.  callosum,  being  longer  and  moie  acute 
than  its  other  parent ;  it  is  olive  brown  in  colour,  veined  with  purple. 
It  received  a  f.c.c:,  Ftbruary  9lh,  1892. 

C.  Niobe  is  the  result  of  croeaing  C.  Spicerlanom  with  C.  Fairrie- 
anum, and  is  a  plant  that  well  repays  the  hybridiser  for  all  disappoint- 


manti.  The  Bowers  are  about  3  inches  across,  the  dorsal  sepal  being 
wliite  flushed  with  flesh  colour,  having  a  broad  central  streak  of  ricb 
purplish  brown,  with  a  small  patch  of  green  at  the  base,  and  som^ 
thin  atreaks  of  light  masenta  up  eacb  side  and  through  it,  but  all 
ending  below-tbe  margin,  which  leaves  a  border  of  pure  while.     .Tb» 

E stale,  which  recurve  like  C.  Fairrieanum,  are  pale  apple  green,  with  »- 
road  central  stripe  of  brown  or  chocolate,  and  a  few  dotted  lines  of 
brown.  The  margins  are  beautifully  undulated.  The  lip  or  ponch  1* 
pale  green,  flushed  with  brownish  mageuts,  veined  with  green.  It  i» 
a  handsome  winter- flowering  plant,  and  received  a  F.cc.  from  th» 
R.H.S.  December  lOtfa,  1889.  C.  Niobe  superba  is  a  highly  coloured 
variety  of  the  preceding,  and  i>  identical  with  C,  Niobe,  Short  HillV 

C.  regina  is  a  hyWd  from  C.  Leeanum  and  C.  F«n)eanam,  and 
from  a  drawing  in  fiwit  of  me  must  be,,mQet attractive,  but  not  having 
seen  it,  so  1  will  pau  it  over.  It  received  an  a.m,.  November  12th, 
1895. 

C.  veiillarium,  although  laat  on  this  list,  waa  raised  by  the  latv- 
Mr,  J.  Doinioy  between  C.  Fairrieanum  and .  C  barbatnm.  Th» 
flowers  are  exactly  intermediate.  It  is  a  plant  of  dwarf  growth  whicb- 
produces  large  flowers  for  ita  size,  and  is  not  often  seen  in  robust 
health,  bet  well  repays  any  trouble  that  may  be  bestowed  upon  it. 
The  dorsal  sepal  is  white  soSused  with  light  purple,  marked  with  porb 
wine  coloured  veins.  The  petals  are  deflexed,  the  edges  aligbtly  wavy,. 
aiKl  oiliate  purplish  tinged  with  green.  1'he  lip  ia  large,  light  brvwik 
veined  and  tinged  with  green.    C.  vezillarium  superbum  ' 


Fig.  fit.— Cy 


:  Abthqbiakcu  pulchellcm. 


grower,  and  the  flowers  ar 
plant  of  C.  veiillarium  r 
1871. 

The  family  comprises  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ai 
and  wiuler-flowering  Cypiipediums. — J.  Babkbb,  Beith. 


POPULARITY  OF  THE  MONTBRETIA. 

Ip  evidence  were  rer|uired  of  ihe  rapid  advance  in  public  favour  of 
these  flowers,  either  for  the  adornment  of  the  garden  or  in  the  cut 
state,  BO  far  as  the  latter  aspect  of  the  cate  1»  concerned  their  utilisatknt 
at  Shrewsbury  would  provide  it.  The  rich  orange-scarlet  colour- 
ing of  especially  Montbretia  crocoamajQora,  however,  requires  it  to  be 
employed  judiciously  if  a  light  and  taxteful  effect  is  desired,  and  if  a 
cose  in  point  were  required  mention  might  be  mode  of  one  or  two 
instances  at  the  Shrewsbury  iSbow,  such  as  the  deoorations  lA  the 
dessert  tables,  wbetein  there  waa  a  somewhat  lavish  display  of  the 
Montbretia  bordering  on  heaviness,  though  in  one  instance  it  was 
relieved  by  spikes  of  the  Bridal  Wreath  (Francoa  ramoea),  and  in 
this  respect  the  writer  overheard  more  than  one  fair  vintor  remsrt 
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that  the  floral  portion  of  Ihe  dewert  tftbl«B  was  not  *o  good  u  uioal, 
iMJng  heaif  and  moaotonoiu. 

To  one  of  the  tables,  fiowever,  this  criticism  did  not  apply,  «s  it 
wu  univarsally  admired — viz.,  tho  decoration  oa  tha  Essond  prite 
^bla,  cotuUtine  as  it  did  obiefly  of  sprays  of  the  eiegdut  H«uchera 
-sanguines,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  the  elegant  psia  yellow- 
flowerad  laoemea  of  an  Aoacia  and  ligbt  greenery,  and  respeciing 
-which  latter  element  it  rosy  be  said  the  Montbretias  or  Tritooias 
IMTer  appear  to  batter  adrantage  than  when  snpplemented  with  their 
own  foliagt!,  particularly  that  of  the  narrower- leaved  varieties,  bat 
vhich,  if  I  mistake  not,  were  n»»  ut  at  the  Shrewsbury  Show. 
Montbretias  elenns  and  Golden  Sheaf  are  admirably  suited  for  the 
purpose  indioateo. — W.  G. 


said  "  You  ought  ta  grow  seedlings,  and  then  you  would  not  hare  the 
vexation  of  loeiog  stock  which  ooat  yon  5e.  or  10*.  aadi."  I  tried 
some,  but  they  were  so  inferior  that  I  did  not  repeat  the  experiment. 
Since  thuae  days  more  care  han  been  taken,  and  instead  of  saving  the 
seed  indiscriminately,  the  Sowers  have  bean  or ou- fertilised/  I  have, 
therefore,  after  forty  years'  cultivation,  nearly  abandoned  named 
varieties  of  tha  gandavensis  section,  and  rely  chiefly  on  the  seedlings. 
The  season  has,  I  think,  been  a  favourabla  ona  for  maturing 
the  eornia,and  unless  we  get  very  heavy  raius  this  month,  they  ought 


;SfiASONABLE   HINTS  ON  FLORIST  FLOWEKS. 

AUKICCLAE. 

Thi  Teij  extraordinary  and  disappointing  season  of  1B99  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  while  iia  effects  have  been  most  Injuriously  felt 
by  all  tlariat  floweni,  I  think,  perhaps,  the  Auricula  has  buffered  most. 
We  well  remember  how  disappointing  the  bloominc  season  was  :  how 
At  oar  great  Southern  Show  some  of  our  best  exhibitors  were  absent, 
sud  none  of  our  northern  growers  put  in  an  appaarsnce  ;  aud  an 
Auricula  Shuw  without  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Ben  Bimonite,  and 
others  of  that  ilk,  left  very  much  to  be  desired.  No  new  varieties 
wore  brought  forwsiu,  and  a  aort  of  paralysis  Beamed  to  have  seized 
tho  whole  subject ;  at  the  tame  time  some  of  our  most  experienced 
growers  thought  that  this  was  not  meretya  temporary ^ut  s  pennnneDt 
stale  of  ihinga.  As  far  as  I  am  perscaially  concerned,  of  course, 
advanced  years  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  grow  fewer  plants,  and, 
as  I  look  upon  my  small  collection  now,  I  heave  a  sigh  when  I  think 
of  what  it  once  waa,  but  I  must  submit  to  the  inevitable.  I  have 
given  away  many  of  my  plants,  but  those  that  remain  still  require 
-careful  attention. 

Tha  excessively  dry  summer  has  not  been  favourable  to  them ;  they 
required  constant  waterinj!,  and  this  is  not  good  for  plants  in  pots, 
-especially  as,  having  had  no  rain  of  any  consequence  for  some  monttu, 
one  waa  obliged  to  use  spring  water,  which  is  strongly  inipreenatsd 
-with  lime,  and  is  therelore  not  very  good  for  plants  in  pots..  Bat  on 
'the  whole  I  think  my  collection  looks  fairly  well,  for  although  the 
summer  has. been  very  dry  i'.  has  in  one  respect  bean  good  far  them; 
they  have  not  suffer^  from  that  which  Auriculas  very  much  dislike, 
"drip";  they  may  be  shifted  into  their  winter  quartern,  that  is,  into 
a  pit  or  frame  facing  south.  I  think  It  is  well  to  give  them  a  slight 
'fumigatbn.  Water  ought  to  be  very  sparingly  given  for  some  time, 
'but  the  soil  must  not  ha  allowed  to  become  dust  dry. 

Carnations  and  Ficotees. 
It  will  now  be  time  to  take  off  the  layers  and  pot  them  in  small 
pots  in  sandy  loam,  for  I  do  not  believe  in  the  plan  of  leavin;^  them 
in  the  ground,  and  making  up  the  beds  in  tte  autumn  ;  whether  they 
are  grown  in  named  varietien  or  seedlings  I  should  pot  all.  There  has 
DO  doubt  t^een  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  collections  of  these 
flowera,  and  one  must  regret  the  h'ss  of  many  old  and  beautiful  striped 
Carnatione  and  delicately  edged  Picoteea  ;  the  modern  race  of  border 
varieties  m  showier  and  more  attractive,  and  this  is  what  is  really 
sou^t  after  in  these  days — in  a  very  short  lime  there  will  be  nobody 
left  who  cnn  dress  a  Carnatiini.  Of  couise  the  slands  of  flowers 
-exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Doughis,  and  others  were  very  beautiful, 
but  at  the  same  time  deceptive  ;  persons  who  saw  these  regular  and 
beautifully  marked  flowers  ordered  them,  and  they  were  much  diii- 
appoinied  when  their  gardeneis  could  not  produce  flowers  like  them, 
teing  ignorant  of  tho  fact  that  Ibey  required  so  much  manipulatbn 
And  careful  handling. 

CUEISAKTHXHUUB. 

The  sooner  these  are  pUced  out  of  harm's  way,  so  far  as  weather 
is  coaoemed,  the  better ;  they  oucbt  now  to  be  under  shelter.  I 
have  found  a  glass-covered  shed  open  at  the  aide  very  useful  for  this 
purpose,  but  then  I  am  not  an  exhibitor,  and  do  not  care  fur  the 
immense  mope  which  are  now  so  milch  iu  vogue.  I  prefer  plants 
more  naturally  grown,  that  carry  a  pumbar  of  blooms  suitable  for 
decorative  purposes.  A  moderate  ataouut  of  slaking  is  all  that  is 
required,  and  if  wished  they  may  be  disbudded,  and  only  one  flower 
left  on  the  sboot.  I  need  hardly  say  that  for  this  decorative  puriiose 
the  Japanese  are  best  suited  ;  the  incurved  varieties  are  too  formal. 
Water  must  be  continually  given,  as  if  once  allowed  to  fisg  the  beauty 
of  the  plant  is  destroyed.     One  great  object  is  to  keep  the  tollsge  green 

'down  to  the  pot. 

Gladiolus. 
Many  years  ago  when  I  was  complaining  to  a  grower  of  these 

'beiDtifal  autumn  plants  that  I  had  so  many  losses  amongst  them,  he 
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to  lift  in  good  condition.  They  should  now  t«  dried  off  as  sc 
foUsge  braximee  yellow,  and  laid  out  singly  on  shelves  In  a 
where  frof't  cannot  reach  them. 

The  Lemoinei  and  Nancianus  gronpg  have  been  considerably 
improved,  and  although  they  are  not  abeoluloly  hardy,  yet  they  will, 
I  think,  survive  our  winters  if  the  bulbil  are  covered  with  either  ashes 
or  cucoa-nut  fibre  refuse  ;  of  course,  nut  distuTbing  them.  I  have  not 
tried  the  Childsi  group,  which  are  of  American  origin  ;  nor,  indeed, 
have  I  seen  them,  but  I  am  (old  that  they  are  large  and  bright  in 
colour.  Where  it  is  desired  to  save  the  spawn  of  the  Gladioli  it  should 
be  rubbed  off  the  old  corms  and  put  away  in  bags  with  dry  sand. 

October  will,  of  course,  be  a  busy  month  to  nil  growers  of  the 
Rose,  taking  away  the  varieties  ivhtch  are  discardei  for  one  cauM  or 
another  and  planting  new  ones.  Tnere  is  a  preliminary  stop  which  I 
strongly  recommend — that  is,  the  cutting  awiy  of  all  old  wood  which 
has  fiowered  this  year,  and  all  spindly  shoots  wbicb  do  not  produce 
flowers  of  any  value.  When  this  in  dore  the  plants  will  be  mure  open 
to  tha  influence  of  sun  and  air  than  if  tbey  were  crowded  with  shoota. 
It  would  be  well  to  put  stakes  to  all  very  long  shoots  of  this  year,  so 
as  to  prevent  their  being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  Every  year, 
perhaps,  shows  that  there  are  some  which  we  formerly  cherished  mu^t 
be  cast  out,  and  althou^rh  there  are  uoc  very  many  new  ones,  yet  there 
are  soins  which  growers  would  do  well  to  introduce.  The  sooner  the 
plants  are  obtained  from  the  nursery  the  better. 
Tulips. 

The  day  of  these  gorKeoua  and  stately  flowers,  so  far  as  tha 
rec'ified  forms  are  concerned,  has,  I  fear,  vanished  ;  even  in  the  north 
ol  Enj^lsnd,  where  they  held  their  own  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
in  the  souih,  the  same  story  has  to  he  told.  It  is  a  great  pit)',  for  one 
of  the  charms  of  the  gardens  where  thay  were  grown  was  beds  of  these 
beauliful  fiuwere.  I  remember  numerous  collections  of  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  now  I  cannot  put  my  hand  upon  one. 
I  know  there  is  one  nurserymsn  who  has  striven  to  resuscitate  them, 
but  I  questiun  much  whether  he  will  succeed;  but  should  anyone 
desire  to  commence  thtir  growth  now  is  the  best  time  toobtun  roots. — 
D.,  J>taX. 
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Naturally,  the  reader  on  aeeta<j  this  heading  will  say,  "  But  how 
can  that  be ;  how  can  the  Ghilwdl  Norsenes  be  at  Lowdham,  and 
why  Lowdham?*  The  answer  is  in  this  wise.  The  fiir-famed 
nurseries  of  Messra.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  which  have  been  located  at 
Ghilwell,  some  five  or  six  miles  8.W.  of  the  city  of  Nottingham,  since 
the  year  1782,  have  by  the  force  of  circumstances  removed  themselves 
to  Lowdham,,  which  is  about  eight  miles  N.E.  of  the  city  and  county 
town,  and  tiie  firm  has  decided  to  maintain  the  old  name  for 
familiarity's  sake,  in  the  title  of  their  new  venture,  so  that  now  the 
style  and  title  of  these  new  nurseries  is  ''The  Qiilwell  Nurseries, 
Lowdham,  of  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons.** 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  and  false  conclusions,  and  to  clear  up 
what  to  many  persons  may  appear  a  risky  and  unnecessary  thing  to 
do — to  remove  an  old-established  business  from  the  place  it  has 
occupied  for  a  great  number  of  years,  that  the  very  mention  of  the 
name  suggests  the  firm  and  the  business — it  must  be  known  that  the 
commercial  industries  of  lace  and  hosiery,  cycle  manufactories,  iron* 
works  and  collieries  have  pressed  so  closely  upon  them  in  these  latter 
days  that  the  health  and  well-doing  of  the  stock  of  their  business  had 
begun  to  be  interfered  with,  more  particularly  as  to  cleanliness  of 
foliage  of  trees,  bushes,  and  evergreens  ;  and  the  pestilential  vapours 
consequent  of  these  industries  was  felt  to  be  exercising  a  deteriorating 
influence  on  the  glass  houses  and  the  occupants  of  them.  These  effects 
beiog  a  first  consideiation  with  the  firm,  there  was  nothing;  for  it  but 
to  look  for  *'  fredh  fields  and  pastures  new.**  It  was  no  doubt  a  painful 
conclusion  to  arrive  at,  to  decide  to  leave  a  place  which  the  present 
proprietors*  grandfather  had  established  in  the  last  century,  which  their 
father  had  improved  and  extended,  and  which  was  their  own  birth- 
place and  a  business  they  had  very  materially  developed  on  present- 
day  lines.  Necessity,  however,  knows  no  law,  sentiment  must  stand 
aside.    The  decision  to  move  was  made,  and  the  ^  trekking  "  had  to 

be  done. 

The  N.E.  side  of  Nottingham,  in  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  is  a  noted 
place  for  the  healthy  and  prosperous  crrowth  of  fruit,  especially  stone 
fruit,  Plum?,  Damsobs,  Cherries,  but  Apples  and  Pears  as  well.  It  was 
in  this  locality  that  a  most  noted  fruitful  Plum  was  raised,  commonly 
call^  **  Johnny  Raw,"  but  it  should  be  '*  Johnny  Roe."  It  is  a  large, 
roundish  Plum,  crimson  in  colour,  and  a  splendid  cooker,  and  competes, 
and  often  holds  its  own,  with  that  most  prolific  of  all  Plums,  Victoris. 
Nottingham  market  has  been  well  supplied  with  "Johnny  Raws" 
this  autumn.  It  was  in  Lowdham  that  the  Messrs.  Pearsons  dis- 
covered that  there  was  a  little  estate  of  about  100  acres  in  the  market, 
and  they  promptly  secured  it  some  three  years  ago  and  commenced 
operations. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  these  operatioDS  were  by  no  means 
light,  as  the  soil  had  been  for  years  and  years  only  ploughed  on  the 
surface  for  6  inches  or  thereabouts :  but  an  American  plough  and  a 
subsoiler  soon  altered  things,  and  now  they  have  a  tilth  of  18  inches  ail 
over.  The  soil  is  an  almost  ideal  one  for  nursery  work,  being  a  strong 
holding  loam,  with  a  slight  suspicion  of  clay  in  it.  and  the  land  standing 
UD  out  of  the  valley  has  a  good  natural  drainage,  and  can,  therefore,  b« 
worked  all  the  year  round.  Lowdham  is  a  purely  agricultural  village 
now,  though  a  few  years  back  it  had  a  trade  foulness  in  the  shape  of  a 
tannery.  This  business  declined,  and  the  Messrs.  Pearsons  have  taken 
over  all  the  old  buildings  and  converted  tLem  into  offices,  seed  and 
bulb  stores,  packing  sheds,  and  other  necessities  of  their  trade,  thus 
conferring  on  Lowdham  a  business  of  "  sweetness  and  light  *'  for  one  of 
ioul  stinks — stinks  numerous,  vicious,  and  penetrating. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  month  the  firm  invited  gardeners  from  all 
over  the  country  to  a  sort  of  free  and  easy  *^  at  home,"  in  order  that 
they  might  knew  Lowdham  and  see  witti  their  own  eyes  the  sort  of 
stuff  the  new  nursery  produced.  As  one  of  the  visiting  gardeners  we 
may  say  that  it  filled  one  with  wonder  and  amazement  to  see  the 
quantity  of  splendidly  healthy  stock  —  fruit  trees,  Raspberries,  and 
Roses — in  three  years  gradations,  which  had  been  got  together  in  the 
short  space  of  the  three  years.  It  represented  the  expenditure  of 
much  capital,  close  personal  superintendence,  and  well  directed 
unremitting  labour.  Indeed,  to  transform  a  badly  worked  farm  into 
a  nursery  in  three  years — cutting  hedges,  making  roads,  and  deeply 
cultivating  such  land — means  labour,  and  close  and  severe  labour  too, 
to  say  nothing  of  training  and  staking  some  30,000  trees,  and  training 
some  20,000  more,  besides  keeping  them  all  free  from  insects  and  true 
to  name.  Indeed,  it  came  out  iucidtntally  that  last  year  the  labour 
bill  had  been  £80e)0,  and  for  stakes  alone  £150  had  been  paid. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  development  of  a  business  on  new 
surroundings,  and  it  is  of  all  things  most  interesting  to  think  over  the 
destiTiation  of  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  fruit  trees  and  plants 
which  are  propagated,  trained,  and  finally  disposed  of  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  curious  to  think  of  what  is  the  disposition  of  this  one 
nursery,  but  it  is  amazing  when  we  think  that  this  nursery  is  only 
one  of  hundreds  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  which  are  sending  out 
these  countless  thousands  of  strong,  healthy,  young  fruit  trees,  and 


the  question  mav  be  asked.  Where  do  they  all  go  to  ?  Tho  answer  to 
that  may  be  difflcult  to  find  by  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  a  circom- 
scribed  area,  but  on  the  question  being  put  to  Mr.  Alfred  Pearson, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  fruit  department,  he  said,  "  Oh,  all  over -the 
country,  but  as  many  are  going  to  South  Africa  ;"  and  he  went  oil  to 
say  that  that  country  would,  in  his  opinion,  eventually  become  one:  of 
the  finest  fruit-producing  countries  of  the  world. 

The  three  brothers  work  together  mc  st  unitedly  and  harmonionaly. 
Mr.  Alfred,  who  resides  in  Nottingham  so  as  to  be  centrally  sitnateti, 
takes  the  fruit  department,  and,  despite  this  duty,  and  many  other 
engagements,  finds  time  to  attend  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  R.H.8. 
Mr.  Charles,  still  residing  at  the  old  home  at  Chilwell,  where  much 
glass  remains  in  use,  pi^ldes  and  manages  the  flower  trade  and  glass- 
house department,  and  he  also  put^  in  many  attendances  at  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  R.H.S. ;  whilst  Mr.  Duncan,  resident  at  Lowdham, 
looks  after  (no  light  job  I)  the  seed  and  bulb  departments,  andis  the 
photographer  of  the  firm,  as  all  the  catalogues  show. 

Every  gardener,  both  of  the  present  and  the  passing  genera- 
tion, and  more  particularly  the  latter,  will  be  interested  in  watching 
the  development  of  this  new  venture  in  the  business  of  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Pearson  &  Sons,  of  the  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Lowdham,  and  will  join 
in  wishing  it  an  ever-increasing  prosperity. — N  H.  P. 


HARDY  DAPHNES. 


Daphnb  Mezereum  is  perhaps  the  commonest  of  all  the  hardy 
Daphnes,  for  although  -one  does  not  see  it  in  very  large  numbera  at  any 
one  place,  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  cottage  gardens.  In  this  neighbourhood  it  is  very 
common,  and  is  termed  by  the  cottagers  Measereon  Tree.  Passing 
through  a  village  somQ  time  ago  I  noticed  a  good  specimen  growing 
against  a  cottage  door,  and  ask(d  the  owner  if  he  would  allow  me  to 
take  its  dimensions.  It  was  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  the  same  in 
height.  I  have  read  that  this  shrub  is  rather  short  lived,  but  this  one 
has  been  growing  in  the  same  position  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
plant  is  said  to  be  wild  in  several  parts  of  Britain,  but  is  not  believed 
to  be  a  true  native. 

Some  of  the  Daphnes  are  not  very  showy,  but  this  one  is  desirable 
both  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  for  their  oelight'ul  fragrance. 
There  are  several  varieties,  but  they  difier  Utile  except  in  the  colour  of 
tlie  flowera,  which  vary  from  white  to  dark  red  or  purple.  The  flowera 
appear  before  -thf  leaves,  and  are  followed  by  red  berries.  In  some 
districts  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  the  seed  to  develop, 
while  in  other  plaoes  the  plant  reproduces  itself  quite  naturally,  coming 
up  almost  as  freely  as  weeds.  There  is  an  autumn  flowering  variety 
which  is  unknown  to  me  that  commences  to  flower  in  October,  and  is 
said  to  remain  in  bloom  all  through  the  winter. 

D.  laureola,  also  termed  Spurge  Daphne  or  Spurge  Laurel,  is  not 
so  showy  a  shrub  as  the  above.  It  should,  nevertheless,  be  included 
in  all  gardens  where  sweet  scented  flowers  are  prized.  It  is  a  low 
bushy  evergreen  shrub ;  the  leaves  are  thick,  dark  green,  and  glossy. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  yellowish-green  in  colour  ; 
they  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  appear  very  early. 
The  berries  are  poisonoui<,  but  are  said  not  to  be  so  to  birds.  If  a 
plant  is  introduced  here  and  there  amongst  other  shrubs  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  it  will  be  sufficient,  for  the  perfume  is  detected  a 
long  way  off,  and  one  may  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whence  it  cornea.  The 
perfume  is  more  noticeable  in  early  rooming,  or  in  the  evening. 
D.  laureola  is  sometimes  found  growing  wild  in  this  country. 

D.  cneorum  is  an  evergreen  trailing  shrub,  growing  about  1  foot 
high.  It  has  very  small  leaves  and  bright  pink  sweet  scented  flowers, 
wnich  are  much  darker  coloured  in  the  bud  state.  Its  common  name 
is  the  Garland  Flower.  It  is  essentially  a  rcckery  plant,  but  is  also 
suitable  as  an  edging  to  beds  of  low  growing  shrubs,  or  for  the  front 
row  of  the  herbaceous  border.  This  Daphne  thrives  best  in  peaty 
soil  with  plenty  of  sand  mixed  with  it,  and  should  be  kept  moist  in 
the  summer.  It  flowers  in  April  and  again  in  the  autumn.  The  easiest 
way  to  propagate  is  by  layers. 

D.  Blagayana  is  a  newer  and  very  charming  plant,  which  was 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1872.  It  is  rather  a  slow  grower, 
which  may  perhaps  account  for  its  being  somewhat  rare.  The  habit 
is  a  low  growing  semi- prostrate  evergreen  shrub,  usually  under  a  foot 
high,  with  dark  greeu,  narrow,  obovate  leaves  1  to  2  inches  long. 
The  creamy  white  flowers  are  crowded  in  a  terminal  cluster,  and  are 
very  fragrant.  Its  prostrate  habit  makes  it  a  suitable  plant  for  the 
rockery,  but  it  will  grow  in  an  ordinary  border  if  given  proper  condi- 
tions. We  find  it  does  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand,  with  a 
little  of  the  ordinary  garden  soil  mixed  with  it»  The  roots  should  be 
kept  uniformly  cool  and  moist ;  a  few  pieces  of  flat  stones  laid  round  the 
plant  will  greatly  assist  in  this  direction.  The  branches,  too,  seem  to 
like  to  ramble  amongst  the  stones.  It  can  be  propagated  by  layering; 
the  slioots  should  be  pegj^ed  down  in  the  spring  and  separated  when 
well  rooted. — J.  S.  Upex,  Wigyanthorpe. 
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Becsmt  Weathbb  in  London.- 
wHfa  na,  >nd  li  ihown  In  cold  nigbti  and  raw  foggy  moning*,  Aatnnn 
tioU  ar*  now  becotnlDgiiDgularlybMOtifaL  Oecidonal  frMUlMTaoome, 
bat  bare  not  yat  ba«n  totj  MT«r«,  No  rain  faaa  U1«b  in  tlia  Hatropolii 
dmiag  lb*  pMt  ftw  days.  . 

Cbsstal  Palace  Fbcit  Show.— Thii  year  baing  the  fitat 

in  which  I  hare  bean  able  to  rigit  tha  Crjital  Palace  Fruit  Show,  I 
waa  ImineBaelv  plMwd  with  the  grand  dlgplay  there,  and  pnmd  to 
pMBt  ont  to  a  foreign  friend  who  aocompaoicd  me,  the  •loallence  of 
the  prodnee  of  England.  It  itraek  me^  however,  tbat  it  wonld  be  a 
narked  improTemant,  and  one  not  difflcult  to  oarrj  out,  if  Ihe  tables  at 
the  ndaa  on  whioh  the  claiMa  of  amall  eihitut*  were  plaoed  were  ooTered 
with  white  paper  or  clothi,  a*  that  would  ihow  np  the  plate*  of  fruit 
more  affectailij  ibau  tbe  praaant  somewhat  inartistio  gronod  of  loratched 
and  not  OTerolnao  gray  palnL—C.  S.  H. 

Gbafbs  at  Bhbewbbhrt.— Id  referenoe  to  Ibe  great  Qrape 

elaaa  at  Shtewibory,  I  have  mneh  pleaaure  in  replying  to  the  remarks  of 
Ur.  Cramp,  page  267.  Taking  hii  la*l  paragraph  fint,  1  oannot  now 
adhere  to  the  atatement,  "nor  ware  they  admiiiible  according  to  the 
■ehedole."  I  alao  wonld  have  aotad  in  exaetly  the  *am«  manner  a«  Mr. 
Cmnp  and  bit  collaaguei  did  in  the  matler  of  diiqaallfieatioii.  The 
cooTM  they  adopted  gare  general  Batigfachoi].  No  doabt  (he  compiler  of 
tb«  olaDMi  referred  to  intended  ta  intert  the  Eamtliar  wordi  "  Mutoat  of 
Alexandria."  I  am  oonTiaoed  that  Judgea  are  KaudiD);  on  tafe  ground 
when  they  carry  out  the  aohedale  ai  there  iMled,  although  many  timai 
they  came  aerou  »rron  In  wording.  A  ditqaaliSoation  in  (be  present 
Initanoe  eoald  only  mean  a  rightful  proteit  on  the  part  of  tbe  esbibitor 
•o  treated.  IlowaTer,  thii  friendly  coutroTeray  will  haye  done  much 
good,  ai  no  doubt  tbe  Bhrcwibury  Commiltee  will  remodel  th«  claoM', 
and  iOMrt  Ihe  "miwing  link." — K  MoLniBDX. 

Death  op  Dr.  Alesahdeb  Wallace.— We  learn  from  (be 

■"nmea"  that  Dr.  Alexander  Wallace,  M.A,  Oson.,  M.D.,  and  M.R.C.P., 
who  had  dlstinguiabed  bimiclf  in  Ihe  atudy  ol  botany  and  entomology, 
died  on  Sunday,  Oct.  1it,at  hli  residence  in  St.  Johu'iTerraoe,  ColebeaUr, 
aged  geventy.  He  reoeiTed  hii  profeiaional  training  at  St.  Barlboiomew's 
Haipi(al  and  at  Oxford,  when  he  took  the  M.B.  and  A>L  degree  in  1858, 
haTing  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  PbyeioiuiB,  London, 
the  preceding  jear,  and  in  1861  proceeded  to  the  M.D.  degree.  Ha  *«■ 
for  a  time  physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital  and  the  St.  Panoras 
and  Northern  Dispensary,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London,  acting  physician  to  the  Kasex  and  Colchester  Hospital, 
and  a  manber  of  some  of  tbe  learned  societies.  In  addition  to  many  con- 
tribationa  on  profFsslonal  subjects  to  the  8t.  Bartholomew  Uospi(al 
Keporta  and  to  the  profeiiionBl  Journals,  Dr.  WaUace  was  author  of 
■*  NotM  on  Liliee  and  their  Culture,"  which  has  passed  through  (wo 
editions ;  "  Atlanthieultare,  or  the  Proapaot  of  a  New  English  Industry," 
and  of  *■  On  tbe  Oak-feeding  Silkworm  from  Japan,"  priie  essays  of  (faa 
BatODDDlogical  Saeie(y  of  Londcn  in  183S-e. 

BlRHiNOOAM  Gabdenbbs'  Absociatiok. — The  initial  meet- 
ing of  the  anlamn  session  was  reoently  held  at  the  Athletic  Institute 
with  a  goodly  attendance  of  (he  members,  in  the  expectation  of  liB(ening 
to  a  lectun  on  the  Bose  by  Ibe  Rev.  J.  A.  Williams  of  Bedford,  but 
ware  doomed  to  disappointment,  owing  to  his  inability  to  attend.  The 
gap,  bowvrer,  was  admirably  filled  by  tbe  exhibition  of  other  plants, 
rnoh  as  Dahlias,  Michselms*  Da'sles,  and  tender  and  biu-dy  out  Sowers 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Lathsm  (the  Cbsirman)  from  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Edgbaston,  inclndmg  also  a  variety  of  hardy  pmionous-beiricd  examples, 
lotersstuig,  also,  was  a  spadii  of  the  Gunuera  aoabra,  its  singolar 
elongated  tpiked  inSorescence  being  laden  with  almost  innumerable  small 
ooral-like  fruits,  someihat  resembling  ibaaa  of  the  Nertera  depreiso, 
brought  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bull,  gardener  to  Walter  Chamberlain,  Esq., 
Harbome  Hall,  Harborne.  Meur*.  John  Pope  &,  Sons  exhibited  a  fine 
stand  of  the  leading  Cactus  Dahlias,  for  whioh  a  certiSoate  of  merit 
was  nnanimouilj  accorded.  Prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Cbtld, 
F3.B.S.,  Acocks  Green,  for  coltectioo*  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  Mr. 
W.  Hirons  ot  Afoaeley  was  avarded  the  first  price  for  twelve  varieties  in 
bunches,  beiltg  the  only  exhibit  staged.  > 


Oasdbhiho   APPOINTMEHTa.— Mr.    Peter  Harper,  late  baad 

gardener  to  Lady  MoAiidi«w,  Aisthorpe,  Invemesa,  sad  prevloiul;  mt 
Weaterlia,  St.  Andrews,  has  been  appointed  to  a  similar  pceiton  t« 
Matcoln  Inglis,  Esq,  Montroar,  Doonybrook,  oo.  Dublin,  aa  tbe  sucoMtor 
of  Mr.  Robert  Milne,  who  takes  lAarge  of  Ike  gardens  of  Sir  John  Dillon, 
Bart„  Llsorallen,  Navar,  oa  Ueath. 

Hbavt  Ybqbtable  Mabbows. — A  eorrespondent,  on  page  391, 

October  6tb,  asks  for  information  respecting  the  weight  of  the  heaviest 
Vegetable  Marrow,  I  endoae  tbe  following  eitraot  from  the  Jnimof  </ 
Horticuiture,  October  14th,  1897  :—•' Three  Urge  well-ripened  Marrow* 
were  last  week  cat  from  one  plant,  weighing  respectively  41  lbs.,  S3  Ibc 
and  13  Iba,  or  an  a^r^ale  weight  of  B5  lbs,  besides  several  younger  and 
edible  frcdt*  being  supported  from  the  same  source.  The  variety  wm 
Long  Green,  and  grown  by  Mr.  Qeo.  Maxey,  gardener  at  The  Toft, 
Sbambrook,  Beds."— Nil  DeSFKaAXDUM. 

SOFHOKA    JAPONiCA.^rbis  la  a  noM«  bardy  flowering  tree 

tbat  blooms  profusely  In  luge  dnsten  of  small  white  Sowar*  in  Sep- 
tembtr.  I  saw  ■  very  old  and  bug*  stemmed  tree  of  it  recently  at 
Highclere  Castle,  where,  amidst  other  fine  trees,  and  rising  from  out  of 
dense  Rhododendrons,  it  was  a  very  eonspieuoua  object.  Then  ao  recently 
as  the  19th  ult,  I  was  taken  to  see  a  noble  place,  one  of  the  Snest  of 
it*  kind  in  South  Hants,  though  now  In  a  senii-rnlnans  condition.  North 
Stonebam  House  and  park,  and  tbsre  on  Ibe  edge  of  tbe  lawn  fronting 
the  mansion  was  another  splendid  tree,  literally  a  mass  of  bloom.  When 
Bawerlng  trees  are  planted,  and  we  sn  tbem  far  too  thinly  employed, 
this  beanlifui  Sopfaora  should  be  employed,  as  It  blooms  so  late,  and  Is, 
therefore,  spedally  attncdve.— A.  KlKOSTOK. 

—^ —  Hbsslh  QASDENBua' Sooiett. — A  meeting  of  (b*  above  Society 
was  held  on  October  3rd,  Mr.  Mason  of  Hessle  pmidiog  over  a  good 
attendance  of  members.  Mr.  Danogbue  of  Tranby  Croft  Gardens  read  a 
paper  on  w inter -Bowering  plants.  Begonia  Ololre  de  Lorraine,  Bonvardiaa, 
and  Euphorbia  jaeqniniMBora.  The  paper  proved  most  interesting  and 
iostructive.  The  eeaayist,  alter  referring  to  the  decorative  merita  cf  tbe 
plants,  spoke  highly  of  tbe  Begonia,  and  gave  detnlls  of  oulMre  under 
which  it  bat  l>aen  grown  so  sucoMsfnliy  at  Tranhy.  After  dealing 
with  Ihe  culture  of  Bouvardia  and  Euphorbia,  a  few  remarks  were  added 
on  polling  and  watering.  Wber*  good  plant  culture  is  desired,  ssid  tbe 
essayist,  'it  i*  essential  that  not  even  Ibe  amallast  detail  of  culture 
should  be  neglected,  or  good  results  cannot  be  ezpaoled.  A  ditcusilon 
followed,  after  wbicb  cordial  vote*  of  thanlu  were  aocorded  the  esssyist 
and  chairman. — J.  F.  D.,   Yorkt. 

CUCTFMBER    fioYAL    OsBOBNB. — When  recently  visiting  tb* 

Royal  Garden*  at  Osborne,  Mr.  Qeo.  Nobbs,  the  head  gardener,  called  my 
attention  to  a  splendid  crop  of  bis  new  seedling  Cucumber  Royal  Osborne, 
which  was  sent  out  this  season  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co>  of  B^b  Holbom, 
It  was  a  sight  worth  travelliog  mile*  to  see.  The  plants  occupied  a  span 
house  m  feet  by  15  leet,  planted  on  shallow  ridgn*  of  soil,  and  were 
carrying  *  wonderful  crop  of  handsome  fruits  in  all  stages.  There  ware 
about  120  fine  speoimens  for  seed,  and  what  surprised  me  was  that 
notwitb  stand  Log  Ibe  large  fruit*  oontaiuing  seed,  there  were  dcaen*  quite 
up  (o  exblbilloo  quality,  and  the  plante  were  furnished  with  large  deep 
green  foliage  throughauL  This  variety  appears  to  have  a  good  constitu- 
tion, and  sets  Its  Iruit  with  remarkable  freedom.  Tbe  largest  fruits 
areraged  23  laches  without  any  neck,  and  were  well  proportioned,  of  a 
deep  olive  green,  and  ot  the  flaeat  flavour.  Having  grown  this  variety 
myself  ibis  sgmod,  I  am  well  salisfisd  that  wherever  tried  it  will  give 
SBtisfacUon  as  a  good  all-round  Cucumber,  and  wilt  prove  ittelf  worthy 
of  the  name  it  hears.— J.  B. 

Cissue  SI  SCO  LOB.— This  is  a  useful'and  beautiful  o]d,c11minng 

plant,  very  efCeotive  in  certain  pMitions.  In  the  leading  group  of  plants 
■t  Shrewsbury  It  was  used  with  good  aSeot  in  the  centre  font-Ilfce 
arrangement,  and  it  is  also  very  much  used  for  table  and  bouse  de«or*> 
(ion.  To  grow  it  well  C.  discolor  likes  a  fairly  light  position  in  a  warm 
moist  house,  not  too  much  root  room,  and  feeding  witb  cbamioal  manure 
after  the  compost  i*  full  of  roots  rather  Ibau  making  tbe  oompost  rich  at 
the  lime  the  plant  is  potted.  C.  disoolor  is  too  well  known  to  need 
desoribing,  and  as  far  as  (be  ooloar*  of  the  leaves  are  ooncerued,  tbi*  wonld 
be  rather  a  difficult  matter.  In  large  old  honses  the  branchet  cut  and 
drooping  about  In  various  [floral  arrangements  are  excellent,  while  Ihe 
young  fresb  points  ore  very  fine  for  Slliog  vases  or  laying  on  the  oloth. 
There  are  msny  ways  ot  propagating  it,  one  of  the  best  being  to  take  o3 
young  points  when  the  plant  1*  beginning  to  grow  in  sprlog,  or  in  winter 
tbe  older — sometimes  leafless — sboots  may  be  readily  rooted  over  bottom 
heal,  potted  singly,  and  planted  in  their  permanent  position  when  wet' 
rooted.— a  U. 
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COBCEA  SCANDEKS  YABIEGATA.— For  quickly  co?ering  *  large 

sptce  wUb  pretty  foliage  there  are  few  better  greenhonse  climbers  than 
this.  It  is  true  the  flowers  are  sot  of  a  eolour  to  show  up  particularly 
well  by  the  variegated  foliage,  but  this  in  itself  makes  the  plants 
worthy  a  place.  I  have  seen  it  ooreriDg  scores  of  square  yards  of  space, 
though  growing  only  in  quite  a  small  box,  and  this  is  one  of  its  chief 
adyantages.  The  flowers  are  like  those  of  a  light  form  of  the  old  Cobcea 
soandens.— C. 

Death  bt  Suffogatiok. — Trees,  and,  indeed,  all  terrestrial 

▼egetation,  will  lire  for  months  in  winter  when  the  roots  and  stems  are 
wholly  under  water,  but  are  killed  in  a  few  di^s  if  a  sudden  overflow 
"keeps  the  roots  under  water  in  the  growing  season.  The  roots,  neecing 
air  at  that  season,  are  suffocated.  The  practical  culti? ator,  of  an  obserrant 
turn  of  mind,  makes  admirable  use  of  this  knowledge  in  many  gardening 
operations.  Plants  desired  in  ]ow'%ituations,  where  they  would  not 
under  usual  conditions  surriye,  should  not  be  set  deeply.— ("Meehan's 
Monthly.") 

Single  Petunias  for  Bedding. — It  seems  like  harping  on 

an  old  and  worn-out  theme  to  refer  to  the  Petunia  as  a  bedding  plants 
but  in  spite  of  this,  I  am  not  sure  whether  its  merits  are  fully  appreciated 
A  mass  of  flowers  is  often  what  is  wanted  on  beds  in  conspicuous  places, 
but  without  any  stiffness  or* formality.  It  is  hero  that  Petunias  oome  to 
the  rescue,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  prolonged  display  can  be  bad  from 
a  packet  of  seeds.  Early  this  summer  I  planted  a  bed  i^ith  tiny  seed- 
lings, that  did  not  appear  to  have  strength  enough  to  grow  under  the 
tropical  sunshine  ;  but  a  friendly  shower  gave  them  a  atart,  and  since 
coming  into  bloom  they  have  been  a  perfect  picture,  and  now,  at  the  end 
of  September,  the  Petunia  bed  is  the  brightest  spot  in  the  garden. — G.  H* 

Thinning  Peaches. — A  New  Jersey  Peach  grower  at  the  recent 

State  Horticultural  Convention  argued  strongly  in  fivour  of  thinning 
Peaches  to  4  to  6  inches  apart  on  the  trees.  He  thought  the  work  was 
best  done  by  hand,  discriminating  somewhat  in  the  choice  of  those  left  on 
the  tree,  but  when  help  was  scarce  he  had  seen  good  work  done  by  using  jt 
long  pole  to  knock  off  the  superfluous  fruit  He  claimed  that  if  too 
many  Peaches  were  left  on  the  tree  the  fruit  was  undersized  and  insipid 
in  flavour,  or  the  tree  became  exhausted  by  overbearing  and  soon  died. 
We  think  we  have  seen  both  results  follow  the  same  crop.  But,  says  a 
transatlantic  journal,  the  most  convincing  part  of  his  argument  was  in  tbe 
figures  of  fruit  required  to  fill  four  baskets  weighing  100  lbs.  If  they 
were  2)  inches  iu  diameter,  it  took  300  Peaches  ;  2}  inches,  500  Peaches  t 
2  inches,  720  Peaches.  The  large  Peaches  would  sell  readily  at  a  good 
price,  and  the  small  ones  scarcely  pay  travelling  expenses,  while  if  mizod 
the  price  was  little  better  than  for  small  ones. 

Devon  Gabdbnebs'   Absociation.— The  Mayor  of  Exeter 

presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners' 
Association.  The  annual  report  stated  that  at  the  commencement  of 
this,  the  ninth  winter  session  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  the  Com- 
mittee was  in  the  gratifying  position  of  looking  back  upon  the  past  year 
with  satisfaction,  and  looking  forward  hopefully  to  the  coming  season,  for 
which  an  admirable  syllabus  of  work  has  been  arranged.  The  Associa« 
iion  appeared  to  have  settled  down  to  a  course  of  useful,  plodding,  and 
unpretentious  work,  with  the  original  aims  steadily  in  view.  Tne  Com- 
mittee was  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Association 
was  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condition,  and  appeared  to  have  a  good 
future  before  it.  The  financial  statement  for  the  past  year  showed  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £16  lis.  9d.  The  Mayor  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  financial  statement,  and  regretted  the  absence  of  the  venerable 
President,  Mr.  Sanders,  because  he  always  made  a  most  excellent  Chair- 
man, and  becsuse  they  bad  in  him  one  of  their  leading  residents,  whose 
character  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  of  them  alL  The 
speaker  then  referred  to  the  report,  which  he  characterised  as  a  very 
gratifying  one.  It  seemed  to  look  back  upon  the  good  work  done  with 
satisfaction,  and  to  look  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  hope  to  the  future. 
Tbst  was  an  enviable  state  of  mind  for  any  person  or  society  to  arrive  at. 
He  sud  tbe  papers  were  most  practical  and  instructive.  Another  equally 
good  list  bad  been  arranged  for  the  coming  season.  Referring  to  the 
management  of  the  Society,  the  Mayor  said  they  had  two  most  excellent 
officers  in  their  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  so  long  as  they  could 
command  the  ser?ices  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Mackay  at  the 
helm,  and  the  patronage  of  men  like  Mr.  Sanders,  their  esteemed 
President,  he  could  not  think  the  interest  in  the  Society  would  in  any 
degree  diminish,  but  would  maintain  the  prestige  already  earned  and 
recognised  as  one  of  the  useful  institutions  of  the  City  of  Exeter.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Mayor,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Yeitoh,  the  reports  were 
adopted. 


Agapanthus  umbellatus. — It  is  questionable  whether  we 

have  many  more  useful  plants  than  the  blue  African  laly,  as  it  can  b» 
put  to  a  .variety  of  uses.  The  plant  is  easy  to  grow,  accommodating  in 
habit,  and  its  graceful  spikes  ot  flowers  are  always  admired.  For  th« 
embellishment  of  conservatories  in  the  summer  large  plants  ok 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  in  pots  or  tubs  are  extremely  useful,  and  Iho 
same  may  be  said  of  them  when  grown  in  this  way  for  standing  on 
terrace  walls  and  other  conspicuous  sites.  On  several  occasions  I  havo 
seen  them  in  the  south  of  England  planted  out  on  sloping  banks,  but  it  ia 
only  in  favoured  localities  where  they  can  be  subjected  to  thb  method  off 
growth.  There  is  a  white  form  of  Agapanthus  which  is  very  oharmin|^» 
but  the  flowers  are  smaller  than  the  better  Icnown  type. — W. 

Fbuits  of  the  Philippines. — Fruits  grow  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  the  reputation  of  some  of  them  is  established  even  abroad. 
This  is  tiueof  the  )£ango,  which  is  the  best  representative  of  its  olaaa. 
Other  fruits  of  the  island  are  the  Ate  (the  Cinnamon  Apple  of  the  Freneh 
colonies),  the  Mangosteen  (found  only  in  tbe  Salu  Islands  and  the 
southern  part  ofMUidanao),  the  Pine  Apple,  the  Tamarind,  the  Orange, 
the  Lemon,  the  Jaok,  the  Jujube,  the  Litchi  (the  king  of  fruits  according 
to  the  Chinese),  the  Plum,  the  Chicomamey  (the  Sapodilla  of  the  Weal 
Indies)^  the  Breadfruit,  and  the  Papaw.  The  Papaw  is  eaten  like  a 
Melon,  and  is  said  to  act  as  an  efficacious  digestive.  The  juice  of  thla 
fruit  furnishes  an  oxtraot  that  is  used  as  a  medicament  under  the  'namo 
of  papaine  or  vegetable  pepsin.  The  Banana  grows  abundantly  in  tho 
Philippines.  This  fruit  is  a  great  boon  to  the  poor  people,  supplying 
them  at  little  cost  with  a  delicious  and  exceedingly  nutritious  artiole  of 
food.— ("  American  Grocer.") 

Abteb  sinensis. — ^This  annual,  whatever  its  origin,  deserves  to 

be  much  more  widely  known  than  it  is.  As  a  September  flowering  plant 
it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  garden.  For  cutting,  too,  it  is  a  real  gem,  aa 
the  blooms  last  fully  a  fortnight  in  water  in  a  cool  room,  and  it  is  one  of 
those  plsnts  that  look  so  well  under  artificial  light.  The  mauve  colour 
is  most  pleasing,  enhanced  also  by  the  bright  yellow  disc  The  blooma 
from  strong  plants  are  fully  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  only  a 
single  row  of  florets.  In  height  it  grows  18  inches,  and  as  much  aa 
2  feet  in  diameter.  Its  spreading  habit  of  growth  is  all  in  favour  of 
displaying  its  blossoms,  of  which  as  many  as  fifty  are  produced  on  oBfO 
plant.  Sown  on  a  spent  hotbed  early  in  March,  or  in  a  cold  frame  in 
February,  the  plants  are  early  pricked  out  and  grown  in  good  toil,  so 
that  they  branch  out  freely  from  the  base,  afterwards  they  are  eaaily 
raised  and  grown.  For  the  front  of  a  Rose,  herbaceous,  or  shrubl>ery 
border  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  plant  to  equal  it  at  this  season  of 
the  year. — ^E.  M. 

Liquid  Manube. — The  liberal  use  of  liquid  manure  is  well 

known  to  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  growing  of  vegetables.  Tlio 
drainage  from  stables  and  dwellings  is  among  the  best  and  most 
stimulating  liquids  for  plants,  and  yet  it  is  seldom  that  an  effort  ia 
made  to  utilise  it.  Being  always  ready  for  use  it  is  one  of  the  moat 
economical  in  its  application.  Many  spend  time  in  steeping  and  mixing 
solids  of  one  kind  or  another,  when  with  the  aid  of  a  pump  in  the  sewmr  * 
tank  or  barrel  sunk  in  the  ground  in  some  convenient  place  near  the 
stables,  a  canstant  supply  of  these  powerful  liquids  can,  always  be  had. 
Even  where  there  is  only  one  horse  or  a  cow  kept  it  will  pay  to  catch  the 
drainage  of  the  stable.  All  uusightliness  may  be  destroyed  by  hinging 
a  lid  on  to  a  frame  of  wood  over  the  barrel  and  giving  it  a  coat  of  paint. 
A  little  judgment  will  be  necessary  in  its  use,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
use  it  too  strong  ;  it  is  better  to  dilute  it  well  with  water  until  we  learn 
by  experience  its  effects. — J.  Hobson  (in  **  American  Gardening  "}• 

Gbape  Gbos  Colman.— If  those  who  are  so  fond  of  running 

down  this  fine  Grape  would  only  give  it  time  enough  to  ripen  properly 
they  would  find  it  a  far  different  flavour  from  what  they  are  used  to  when 
starting  the  vinery  in  which  it  is  grown  in  March  and  cutting  the  fruit 
iu  September.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Gros  Colmau  requires  as  long  a 
season  as  Black  Alicante,  and  this  needs  more  lime  than  is  usually 
allowed  it  I  am  now  cutting  Gros  Colman  from  an  early  house  wheiw 
it  has  been  grown  in  company  with  Black  Uamburgh  and  Lady  Downe's, 
but  were  I  able,  I  should  plant  Gros  Colman  in  a  house  by  itself, 
where  it  could  be  **  grown  "  all  the  time,  not  hampered  by  any  other 
variety.  The  large  berries  want  time,  and  just  as  Black  Hamburgh, 
Gros  Maroc,  and  other  black  varieties  are  finishing,  Gros  Colman  requires 
growing  without  a  doubt.  The  Vines  should  be  liberally  fed,  and  a  house 
started  at  the  new  year  should  be  allowed  to  hang  until  the  end  of 
September,  later  houses  being  allowed  almost  as  long..  To  expect  to  ripen 
Gros  Colman  in  six  months  from  the  date  of  starting  is  wrong,  and  leada 
to  shanking,  foxy  l>erries,  and  other  evils.— S. 
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The  Ash   as  a  Stbebt  Tbbb.— Maples  and  Poplars  have 

baeome  the  stople  street,  trees  In  many  towns  and  cities.  Their  chief 
recommendation  is  that  they  grow  fast,  and  can  be  raised  and  sold  for 
low  fijiifures.  Bat  they  soon  become  larger  than  the  owner  wants  them. 
One  can  learn  usefal  things  from  trees  in  pablio  places.  In  Philadelphia, 
says  Mr.  Meehan,  the  Ash  seems  to  be  able  to  hold  its  own  against  all 
enemies.  The  true  white  Aih  is  the  best — ^the  red  and  black  do  rery 
weU.    The  white  is  known  by  the  very  dark  upper  snrfaoe  of  the  leaf. 

—  Pkaoh  PBnrcBSS  of  Wales.— Few  hare  said  more  disparaging 
things  tlMn  myself  of  this  Peach ;  but  I  np ust  say  that  this  year  it  is 
Ihr  better  than  I  e?er  had  it  before.  It  is  not  up  to  Grosse  Mignonne 
fDrm  of  course,  but  it  is  really  Tery  good  for  a  late  Tariety,  and  beyond 
a  slight  wooUiness  in  oTcr-Hpe  fruits  it  is  at  least  as  good  as  Sea 
Bagle  and  other  late  sorts.  Like  many  other  Isrge-fmited  yarieties, 
Prinoees  of  Wales  must  not  be  OTcrcropped.  If  it  is,  there  will  be  a 
lots  of  quality  as  well  as  size,  and  the  tough  tasteless  flesh  will  be  in 
efidence.  A  warm  sunny  place  in  an  nnheated  house  is  where  Princess 
of  Wales  shows  at  it  best.— H.  Riohabims. 

Beet  Seed  SowiNO.^When  recently  at  Clandon  Park,  Guild- 

ford,  I  remarked  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Beet — Sutton's  Blood  Red— 
that  I  had  seen  anywhere  this  season.  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Blake  that  he 
had  been  Tery  successful  in  securing  good  germination.  He  replied  that 
It  was  his  practice,  as  the  ground  was  usually  dry  when  sowing  Beet,  to 
soak  the  seed  for  some  fifteen  hours  in  water,  and  in  weak  liquid  manure 
for  preference,  then  after  sowing  mixing  some  very  dry  soil  or  sand  with 
the  seeds  first,  to  cover  them,  and  run  a  broad-wheeled  barrow,  having 
in  it  two  or  three  bricks,  along  over  the  drills.  The  result  was  inyariably 
good  growth,  because  the  soil  was  well  settled  about  the  seeds. — 
Trayblleb. 

New  Jbbset  Apple   Cbop. — This  promises  to  be  a  good 


one  in  the  aggregate,  although  reports  to  the  "  American  Agriculturist  " 
show  in  a  few  counties  there  is  an  indifferent  yield.  Mr.  H.  L  Budd  of 
Burlington  Co.,  who  is  well  acquainted  throughout  the  State,  reports 
the  ooodition  high,  particularly  Ben  Davis  and  Russet ;  as  for  summer 
varieties  he  says  the  crop  is  proving  more  than  an  average  one,  market 
Apples  worth  about  I  dol.  25  o.  p  bbL  ;  cider  stock  50  o.  The  crop 
was  damaged  in  Sussex  'Go.  from  June  drought.  Another  correspon- 
dent in  Burlington  Co.  reports  an  exceedingly  heavy  crop  of  summer 
fruit.  Warren  Co.  will  have  only  a  moderate  crop,  and  perhaps  half  a 
crop  of  summer  varieties. 

Fbuit    Ikdustbt.  —  An    impgrtant   business   is   now  being 

developed  with  fruit  pulps,  which  are  being  imported  into  this  country 
by  ton  lots,  packed  in  barrels  and  tins.  The  shippers  are,  in  fact,  ^o 
satisfied  with  recent  sales  that  arrangements  are  being  made  to  cope  with 
a  largely  increased  output  noxt  year.  The  pulps  are  not  only  sent  from 
France,  Italy,  and  Spam,  but  the  colonial  merchants  have  now  entered 
tlie  field,  and  as  an  instance  of  how  the  business  has  grown  in  Australia, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  whereas  three  years  ago  30  tons  were  sent 
fh>m  Victoria,  last  year  the  quantity  had  grown  to  300  tons,  and  this 
season  no  one  can  gauge  the  total  that  may  be  reached.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  time  the  colonial  fruit  pulps  will  knock  their  foreign 
competitors  out  of  the  markeL  The  colonial  pulps  are  much  superiolr  in 
quality,  and  the  Japis  made  from  them  possess  a  fine  flavour,  unobtainable 
from  the  foreign  products.  When  home  growers  realise  that  there  is 
money  to  be  made  in  the  business  they  may  possibly  follow  the  example 
of  their  colonial  compeiitors. — Q"  Daily  Mail.") 


Cabdifp  Gabdenbbs'  Associatiok, — ^The  session  of  1899-90 

of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners*  Association  was  opened  on  Tuesday  evening, 
October  3rd.  There  was  a  large  and  representative  attendance,  and  the 
Society  promises  this  winter  to  enter  upon  a  very  successful  session.  As 
many  as  thirteen  papers  dealing  with  the  various  branches  of  horticulture 
will-tie  read  to  the  Society  by  gentlemen  who  are  experts  in  their  respec- 
tive subjects,  and  in  many  cases  the  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides.  In  the  absence  of  Oouncillor  Brain  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  James  J.  Graham  (Chairman  of  the  Association)  and  subsequently 
by  Councillor  J.  M.  Gerhold.  Mr.  Gerhold  welcomed  the  members,  and 
called  upon  Mr.  Graham  to  make  a  presentation  to  Mr.  John  Julian,  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Association,  of  a  beautiful  silver  mounted  Malacca 
cane  walking  stick  with  a  suitable  inioription.  In  so  doing  Mr.  Graham 
spoke  in  eulogistic  terms  of  Mr.  Julian's  services  to  the  Society.  Mr, 
GiUet  (Secretary  of  the  Cardiff  Horticultural  Society)  on  behalf  of  the 
Gardeners'  AMOciation,  then  read  and  presented  to  Mr.  Julian  an  illu* 
minated  address.  Mr.  Julian  returned  thanks  iqv  the  presentation.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Thomas  Coomber,  F.R.H.S.,  gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock, 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  root-pruning  of  fruit  trees. 


Obiganuk  hybbiduh. — One  of  the  most  elegant  and  prettiest 

plants  that  the  Messrs.  Cypher  have  for  several  years  past  introduoed 
into  their  *< groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect"  at  flower  shows  is  one 
of  the  Maijorams,  and  which  variety*  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is 
O.  hybridum,  also  known  as  pulchellum  and  Toumeforti,  or  the  Dittany 
of  Amorgos.  I  have  frequently  heard  at  flower  shows  where  the  plant 
has  been  exhibited,  visitors,  also  fiorists  and  gardeners,  inquire  as  to  iU 
name.  Espeoially  was  this  the  case  at  the  recent  Wolverhampton  and 
Shrewsbury  Shows,  where  others  utilised  it  for  the  purpose  indicated, 
and  who  also  when  first  used  by  them  were  ignorant  of  its  real  name.  It 
has  also  been  called  the  Japanese  Hop,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  its 
braoted  inflorescence  to  that  of  the  oommon  Hop. — ^W.  G. 

— •  National  Amateub  Gabdenbbs'  Association  (Livbb- 
POOL  BBANOH).-^The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  branch  was 
held  last  Thursday  evening,  the  attendance  of  members  being  an  excellent 
one.  As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  prise  list  was  largely  com- 
posed of  classes  for  Apples,  and  very  good  they  were,  Mr.  Tinsley  taking 
first  honours  in  culinary  varieties  with  Warner's  King  in  capital  condi- 
tion, and  Mr.  Dobson  came  second  with  same  variety.  The  prises  in 
smaller  classes  fell  to  Messrs.  Robins  and  Cangley.  The  dessert  classes 
were  only  moderate  in  quality,  Mr.  W.  Muir,  Mr.  Dobson,  and  Mr.  Drake 
winning.  Plants  and  cut  flowers  were  nicely  staged,  Mrs.  McGregor  took 
the  Uble  plant  class,  and  Mr.  Dale  for  cut  blooms  of  ChrysanthemnsM. 
A  most  interesting  paper  on  **  Early  Chrysanthemums,"  and  for  which  he 
was  warmly  welcomed,  was  read  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Cangley. — R.  P.  R. 

Whebe  Rubbeb  Gbows. — Her  Majesty's  Consul  in  Guatemala, 

in  his  annual  report,  tells  of  the  Rubber  tree  which  grows  wild  in  large 
quantities  in  Guatemala  and  throughout  Central  America.  The  Rubber 
whieh  this  tree  produces  is  said  to  be  of  the  best  known  quality  for 
industrial  purposes.  The  tree  is  tall,  with  smooth  greenish  white  bark, 
and  the  fruit  consists  of  nuts  contained  in  a  pod.  The  milk  of  the  tree 
is  contained  principally  in  the  fibres  between  it  and  the  bark.  Great 
caution  must  be  observed  in  the  making  of  incisions  in  the  bark  to  obtain 
the  milk.  The  milk  contains  about  60  per  cent,  of  water  and  other 
substances,  while  the  remaining  40  per  cent,  represents  the  saleable 
product,  of  which  again  about  S3  per  cent,  is  said  to  be  rubber  of 
superior  quality.  Until  the  last  few  years  rubber  brought  to  market  was 
obtained  in  a  great  degree  from  wild  trees  found  in  America  and  Africa, 
but  the  enormously  increased  demand  and  the  unsystematic  destruction 
of  the  trees  has  now  driven  the  price  of  superior  rubber  up  to  a  high 
figure. 

Septembeb  Wbathbb  at  Bblvoib  Castle.— The  wind  was 

in  a  westerly  direction  twenty-two  days.  The  total  rainfall  was 
2*68  inchea».  This  fell  on  nineteen  days,  and  is  O-Sl  inch  above  the 
average  for  the  month ;  the  greatest  daily  fall  was  0'77  inch  on  the 
29th.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced) :  highest  reading,  30*207  inches 
on  the  10th  at  9  p.m.  ;  lowest  reading,  29-244  inches  on  the  30th  at 
9  A.M.  Thermometers :  highest  in  the  shade,  82°  on  the  6th ;  lowest, 
32°  on  the  29th.  Mean  of  daily  maxima,  63-06°  ;  mean  of  daily  minims, 
47*00°.  Mean  temperature  of  the  month,  5503.  Lowest  on  the  grass, 
28°  on  the  29th  ;  highest  in  the  sun,  129°  on  the  2nd.  Mean  temperature 
of  the  earth  at  3  feet,  58*53°.  Total  sunshine,  151  hours  45  minutes. 
There  were  three  sunless  days.— W.  H.  Divebb. 

xaTaomo&ooxcA&  obsbrvatxows  at  cbxswzcx. 

—Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens— height  above 
sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 


1899. 
October. 


Sunday  ..  1 
Monday..  2 
Tuesday  ..3 
Wed'aday  4 
Thursday  5 
Friday  ..  6 
Saturday  7 


Means  .. 


Temperature  of  the 
Air. 


Temperature  of 

the  Soil. 

At    9  A.M. 


•E.S  E. 

W.S.W. 

W.S.W 

N.N.E. 

E.N.E. 

E.N.E. 

S.  S.E. 


Dull,  cold,  misty  weather,  with  frequent  showers  and  frost  on  the  grass 
on  several  morniogs. 


JOURNAL   OF  BORTICULTURE  AND   GOTTAOE  GARDENER. 


CetoW  ]1,  IMW. 


CHRTSANTHEMUH  SHOWS. 
Ab  U  lUQftl  M  thi«  lime  of  the  je»x  we  hftTareoeived  nameroas 
intimatkHii  of  Ghrynnlhemum  ahowi  which  we  to  be  held  duHufjp  the 
comiuK  MaMn.  Space,  however,  can  oa\j  be  toacd  for  mentiooing 
ihon  that  hav«  been  adveniwcl  in  onr  oolmniv.  We  append  the 
dates  of  auob  ^turc^  with  the  aanee  and  addreatea  at  the  Tarioua 
'■i-cratMiee  :— 

Oct  81,  Nor.  1.— Taunton.— JohD  8,  Wlneor,  18,  Hunmet-M.,  TaiiBtiin. 
Ocl.  3t,  Nor.  1,2.— WOLTBXHAMPTOH.-J.   H.   Whaeler,   Glen   Bank. 

Tetlentiall,  Wolrcrhamptoii. 
Nut.  7, 8,  9.— BiBHiMOHAif.— J.  Hntchei,  140,  HiKh-it.,  Harfaome,  Bir- 
misghav  ;  t.  W.  ShopMn,  Ticiorla-rd.,  BirmiBgham, 
»      8,   S.— Bribtou— Uw>.  W«blc7,  Wertbiirj-0B-Ti7ni,  Brielol. 
„    10, 11.— A1.TBIIICHAII.— C.  C.  Mams,  S2,  Rallwaj-at.,  Artrinahaiii, 
„     10,  11.— UuDDBBSFiBLD — John  Beil,MBT«h,  Hudderifleld. 
„    14,  15.— Lsme  Paxton.— Jame*  Oaapball,  The  Gardeni,  Metbler 

Park.  LeMb. 
„    16,  IS.— RcoBI^— Wn.  Brjant.  S,  Barkbr-rd.,  Bugbf. 
,.    16,  16,  17.— TOEK.— G*o.  P.  W,  Oman,  38,  FetergaU,  Totk. 
„    17,  IS.— Bolton.— JamMHioki.Hai'kland-blll-lancHeatMi.Bolton. 
„    IT,  IS.— Bradford.— K.  Eiehel.  WealcHfl^rd.,  Sblplej. 

SCHEDULES  OF  SHOWa 

With  the  adTent  of  October,  and  in  a  Immt  d<>gTee  before  then, 
«onwi  achedulei  of  ChiyBuiUMmum  ihowi  that  are  fixed  for  the 
eDRuing  aeaEon,  sad  we  propoae  to  note  from  time  to  time  one  or  two 
of  the  saiieot  leatnres  of  the  more  important  fixtnree.  It  will  be 
ric'gaieed  by  many  readera  that,  to  eome  extent,  every  schedule  ia 
alike;  but  generally  speaking,  a  Kociety  cndeavoun  lo  oarre  out  and 
maintain  a  groove  of  its  ovm,  for  which  It  Ib  characterised  amongst  the 
great  army  of  exhibiton.  NotwithBtaading  the  correapondenoe  on  the 
■ubiect  in  theeepegea,  and  tberulm  (or  judgiLg  and  framing  Bchedulee, 
as  [aid  down  by  the  Boyal  Boiticultunil  Society,  debatable  pointa 
may  ttill  be  found  bere  and  there,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  any 
diSeranoes  that  mayariae  from  Ibem  will  be  amicably  aettlei.  Id 
relerriDK  to  tlie  aareral  shows,  we  shall  give  in  each  instance  the  date 
on  wb)^  the  entries  cloee.  We  take  thcee  now  before  ui  alphabetically. 
Cabdiff.- HovKUBBB  8tk  and  »th. 

In  the  neighbonrhood  of  this  flourishing  town  the  numtwr  of 
Chrysaatbemnm  growers  is  legion,  and  in  the  ranks  are  to  be  toond 
some  of  the  inoet  expert  "mummers"  of  the  day.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  tt  can  l>e  DO  matter  for  surprise  that  the  Cardiff  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Sodety  Is  able  to  Ixing  together  an  excellent  yearly 
dii^iay,  for  the  mamteuance  of  which  it  fumiehea  s  ca[utal  schedule. 
There  are  six  dozen  classes,  some  of  which  are  for  hardy  fruit. 
Primulas,  and  miscaltaneous  plants,  bnt  the  majority  are  devoted  to 
ths  autumn  queen.  The  greatest  interest  will  probably  be  centred  in 
the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct.  In  which  the  premier 
sward  Is  £6  in  cash,  and  a  5-gu{nea  cup  subscribed  for  by  the  trades- 
men of  Cardiff.  The  second  and  third  prises  are  60.'.  and  30a. 
respectively.  For  a  umilar  Dumber  of  incarred,  £5,  £2  IOa,  and 
£1  6s.  are  offeied  as  the  three  awards.  The  sum  of  £7  lOs.  is  aUotled 
fora-BO-feet  group  of  ChrysaDthemums,  each  of  these  classes  being 
open.  For  a  60-feet  group,  open  to  amateurs  and  gardeners^  we  find 
£6  in  three  awards,  and  SA  158.  for  twenty-four  Japanese  in  not  less 
than  eighteen  Tsrieties.  Tbe  Secretary,  from  whom  schedules  and 
full  particulars  can  be  bad,  is  U:.  Harry  Giilett,  66,  WoodvilU  Boad, 
Cardiff,  who  will  receive  entries  up  to  the  Saturday  prior  to  tbu  date 
of  the  show,  which  will  be  November  4th. 

CBOTDON. — NOVBMBEB  TTH  AND   STH. 

Amoac  exhibitions  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Croydon 
has  long  held  a  position  of  prominenoe.  Ttiis  we*  attained  lo  by  the 
exceptiunat  excellence  of  its  cnt  bloom  section,  which  is  inTariably 
paiticiimled  in  by  several  of  ihe  most  prominent  growers.  Tbe  well 
koowo  and  energetic  Secretary  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Beckett,  272,  Portland 
Road,  South  Norwood,  to  whom  alt  entries  must  be  forwarded  not 
later  than  November  1st,  as  the  closure  is  called  on  tbe  followin^c  day. 
The  great  attraction  is  the  Borough  of  Cruydou  champion  chsillenge 
cup  class,  which  is  for  thirty-six  Japanese  in  not  less  than  twenty-four 
distinct  varieties  nor  more  than  two  blooms  of  any  one  variety.  This 
splendid  trophy,  of  which  the  value  is  25  guineas,  becomes  the  absolute 
property  of  the  eihitntor  who  wins  it  three  years  out  of  five.  Mr. 
Frank  Lloyd's  clever  gardener,  Mr.  M.  Mills,  has  won  it  twice  in 
"1,  and  bis  many  friends  will  heartily  wish  him  suooass  this 


year.  Money  prizes  of  £4,  £3,  and  £2  are  ako  ofCvitd.  Amongst  tbe 
five  dozen  oth^r  clasMS  in  ihe  several  divisions,  there  ara  those  that 
will  meet  Ihe  requimments  of-eveif  grower,  snd  it  may  be  ressonahly 
expected  that  the  exhibition  of  189S  will  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
its  several  predecessors. 

ECCLES. — NOTBHBRK  10TH  AND  IITH. 

Tbe  Eodea,  Pstrlan>ft,  Pndlelon,  and  District  Cbryaanthonnm 
Society  has  a  long  title,  and  fbrtuaatetybrings  together  shows  that 
jtistify  it.  This  season's  exhibition  wUI  be  held  in  the  Town  HsU, 
EccleB,'Du  November  10th  and  lIUi,  and  tbe  entries  will  close  cm 
November  2nd.  There  are  nearly  four  dosen  classes  in  the  scheduib, 
some  of  which  are  open,  while  others  are  subject  to  cert^n  ItmitstlCM, 
For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemtuns,  9  feet  by  6  (eel,  10  guineas  are 
allocated  to  be  divided  between  three  [Hixewhiners.  This  class  a«l« 
to  bring  forth  some  intereafing  and  attractive  exhibits.  Tbe  shbi  «f 
£10  Is  given  for  twenty-four  out  blooms,  twelve  t-ach  of  Jspansss  wi 
incurved  flowers,  distinct.  In  sddlUon  to  the  pi«mier  piixe  of  £5  is 
offered  s  alver  dialleuge  cap  value  eight  guineas,  which  is  offarad  by 
Mrs.  Aldermao  James  F.  Wilkinson,  and  must  le  won  three  times 
before  becoming  any  person's  abecdute  property.  In  numerona  other 
classes  good  prices  are  offered,  and  should  bring  Ibrth  competition  that 
will  suffice  to  maintain  the  Sodety's  reputation. 

Huu..— NovRMBER  iSth  and  ISth. 

So  far  as  the  actual  number  of  classes  is  conoamed  the  Hull  and 
East  Biding  Chrysanthemum  Society  doe*  not  loom  large,  as  the 
schedule  only  embodiee  four  dozen  classes.  Numbers,  however,  ara 
not  everythinic,  as  this  ranks  amongst  tbe  foremost  exhibitions  of  tiie 
country,  it  bdng  especially  noted  for  the  magniSoeuce  of  its  groups 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  miscellaneous  plants,  which  are  nrobahly 
imexcelled  by  any  in  the  kingdom.  The  cut  bloom  section,  however, 
is  invariably  excdient,  as  noted  growns  travel  fnHU  all  quarters  to 
oampete.  For  example,  fur  twenty-four  cut  blotnns  £10,  £6,  and  £4  are 
offered  in  three  prizes,  and  are  extremely  generous,  a  similar 
amount  b«ng  accrtdited  to  a  class  for  twenty-lour  Japanese.  For  a 
croup  of  Chrysanthemums  the  prizes  are  £10,  £7,  £5,  and  £4  retpso- 
tively,  and  this  is  one  of  tbe  moat  be^utilid  classes  to  be  found  any- 
where. The  highest  degree  of  artistic  excellence  isattainedito,  and  the 
competition  is  invarinbly  extremely  keen.  Several  cups  and  pieces  tA 
pUte,  as  well  as  medals,  are  added  to  the  premier  awards  in  various 
clsa-es.  The  Honorary  Seoreisjries  are  Messrs.  £,  Harland  and  James 
Dixon,  Manor  Street,  Htdl,  who  will  receive  entries  up  to  Wedneaday, 
Novemt«r  8lh. 


THE  GREAT  ORAPE  CLASS  AT  SHBEWSBHET. 

Pboposrd  National  Cdp. 

1'hk  conditions  for  the  class  for  Orape*  at  our  recent  Show  have 
apparently  been  read  in  different  waya  by  Mr.  Moljneux  and  Mr. 
Crump.  It  may,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  Committee 
intended  U)  lay  down  in  the  conditions,  for  when  two  such  eminent 
growers  read  tbe  same  terms  in  such  a  different  manner  there 
cartunly  is  considerable  doubt.  What  the  Committee  meant  to 
convey  waa  that  Muscat  of  Alexandria  could  be  shown,  and  wi 
addition  OKI  of  tbe  four  varieties  named.  During  the  spring  several 
ciir respondents  inquired  as  to  tbe  strict  meaning  of  the  clauae,  and  to 
each  a  reply  was  sent  In  accordance  with  tbe  Committee's  intention. 
Whether  the  clause  should  be  amended  in  any  future  Grape  class  is  a 
matter  for  due  consideration  ;  but  ths  Judge*  iMwed  their  decidon  on 
tbe  intention  of  the  Committee. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Budhantm  in  the  same  number  of 
yonr  Journal  as  Mr,  Crump's  letter  a^^teared,  that  a  national  enp 
should  be  provided  and  competed  lor  in  alternate  years  in  England 
and  Scotland.  IF  tbe  cup  is  to  be  of  national  importance  it  must 
of  neoessity  be  competed  for  in  Loitdon  and  Edinburgh,  under  tbe 
management  of  the  Iloyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Englaad  and  the 
Koyal  Caledonian  Horticnltural  Society  at  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Bnchauan's 
suggestion  that  it  should  be  competed  for  in  England  at  Shrewsbnry 
is,  of  course,  a  great  compliment  to  our  show,  bnt  it  would  be  nothing 
sliort  of  presumption  for  Shrewsbury  to  put  in  a  cltum  to  be  the  chosen 
place  in  England  for  such  a  coutest. — H.  W.  Asnitt. 

[The  missing  link  is  supplied  at  last,  and  as  all  were  sttiaGed  at 
the  show,  let  all  now  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  be  happy, 
Mr.  Adnitt's  suggestion  relative  to  the  national  Grape  challenge  cup 
question  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  Canucil  of  the  Boyd 
Horticultural  Society.  Such  a  competition,  alternately,  at  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Society's  Show  at  Edinburgh  and  the  Boyai  HOTticultural 
Society's  great  Fruit  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palnce,  would  add  immenssly 
to  the  interest  of  both  exhibitions.  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Bnclianan 
was  that  "a  sort  of  America  cup"  be  provided,  with  lilieral  money 
prizes  to  go  alorg  with  it,  the  money  to  he  contrilwced  equally  by 
both  Societies.  He  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  even  to  raise 
£100  by  private  subscription,  and  felt  sure  that  if  such  a  triendly 
conteat  were  brought  about  both  Societies  would  be  the  gainers.] 
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NEPENTHES. 

KoTWtTHBTAtrDIHa  the  pt*M  tbU  bkr*  time  after  Udm  appMrrd  tn 
Oe  pag«i  o(  the  Jountal  of  Bortimlboft  In  fkT«tir  of  the  wider  oilltlTRtion 
oTHepeDtlus  in  private  eiMbluhmeoti,  they  u*  ilill  not  infflclentlj  tnD- 
Whm  we  take  iato  oontidenitlon  tlinr  highly  prnaaiBnUl  eharaeler  at 
ttiii  perioa  of  the  veir,  when  BowMing  planii  are  Marce,  and  the 
(omparativa  aaia  with  whirii  they 
eiB  be  grown,  ercryona  will  admit 
tkeir  DDdooblcd  v^ne.  Tet  what 
do  we  find  1  Why,  in  many  eatab- 
ruhaenu  they  are  oonapuuDiu  by 
(heir  abaeiue,  while  in  other*  they 
are  repreaenled  by  about  a  down 
fpveioMBiwbtBh.inlackliigpitGher*, 
hiee  la  merit.  True,  In  a  ftw  gai> 
dent  moet  ezocllent  ooUcolioni, 
repT«Mt»tatiTe  of  proper  metbodi  of 
manageBcnt,  el  well  a*  of  (ha  beat 
kiada,  are  priied,  and  it  ii  aafe  to 
«ay  that  when  auch  it  the  eaie  no 
plaat  proiokea  mora  interaat  at  thia 
period  of  the  year.  The  pitcher* 
hare  a  baanty  that  i*  pconliarly 
Iheir  own,  and  which  waitanU  ihelr 
inclniion  ia'e*ery' iloia'hooN  in 
the  eovBtry.  Tbvy  art  not  plant* 
of  ■  day,  or  ann  of  a  week,  bnt 
ihey  oome  to  itay,iB  itrlbing  hand- 
•oarneaa,  for  weak  after  week,  pro- 
tUM  they  haraneoetiary  attention. 

Aa  indigsuoiu  to  warmer  olimt* 
(ban  our  own,  Nepenthe*  are  not 
plaols  that  ean  b«  placed  io  a  cold 
etmctDN  at  will,  or  be  amployed 
for  a  leaglbened  period  at  exbibi- 
tioni ;  but  they  can  be  ntelully 
employed  in  ihii  direction  if  dUere- 
lion  k  aaad.  For  example,  magoi- 
fieent  grocp*  haTe  been  staged  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  Weitmlnilcr,  oo 
more  than  one  occaiion,  and  when 
thia  i*  done  there  ■•  a  narer  fciling 
eonoonrae  of  ipectaton,  whote 
remarks  are  alwtyi  coogratulatory 
in  tone.  Then  in  group*  of  planta 
arranged  for  eSect,  the  arliitio 
manipulator  will  otUia*  a  few  wall- 
grown  planta  in  auch  a  maoner  a* 
to  materially  ttrengiheo  hi* exhibit) 
while  it  i*  difficult  to  eoneeire  what 
plant*  Mr.  Lnot  could  hare  lubitl- 
toted  for  the  Nepenthe*  ia  the 
champion  Grape  at  Shrewibory. 
On  email  wooden  pedeitaJ*  he  had 
placed  evenly  pitobetcd  Nepeolhe*, 
and  no  one  can  diapule  the  fact 
tbat  they  did  tbur  ihare  in  letting 
oS  the  iplmdidiy  grown  Qrape*. 
For  dinnvr  table*,  again,  we  have 
aeen  them  cleverly  uied,  and  alway* 
with  telling  effect  where  their  com- 
panion plant*  have  been  jndioioualy 
-choias.  Bnt  it  U  not  D«oe«*ary  to 
Dsltiply  inttanoe*  of  Ihiir  value  in 
Tariou*  direction*,  at  tfaeie  will 
readily  occur  to  raader*. 

To  make  a  thoroeghly  good  di*- 
play,  and  at  the  lame  time  to  reap 

the  greatatt  po**ible  value  from  the  atock  grown,  il  ii  not  eB*entlal  (bat 
thenomber  of  plant*  l>e  large,  ai  greater  value  llv*  pirbap)  in  judicion* 
aetectioD.  Not  only  mutt  there  be  dirarsily  of  lurm  aud  colour,  ai  found 
in  the  laTeral  tpeoie*,  hybrid*  and  varietiei,  bat  alio  various  *iie*  of 
planta,  from  tb*  baby  with  two  or  three  pitehsri  to  the  adak  whose  clean 
green  leave*  with  their  faandeome  appendage*  practically  obacnre  the 
recrptaele  in  which  the  plant  is  growing.  When  thi*  is  dune  ibe  grower 
d  of  material  for  uliliiation  in  any  form  be  like*  beit,  and 


Fig.  G3,— Nbpekthes  BALFonRusA, 


tha  greater  the  itoek,  of  coarse,  tb*  belter  obance  haa  he  of  making 
striking  eomblnattani.  From  this  aa^t  tbanof  theca**  aloBe  tha  plant* 
are  worthy  of  .oanlnl  attintloa  and  laund  culiare,  a*  It  i*  few  placea 
indeed  Aete  the  gardMer  can  iprdWde  MOjgrtfct'a'viriaiy  for  varioat 
fi>rmi  of  decoration.  No  eitabllabmont  coatalning  a  itruclure  m^ntalnad 
at  what  ia  termed  utove  beat  ought  to  lack  a  few  Nepentb«e,jtBd  wiA 
the  greater  aaioont  of  «psee  in  vary  large  gardens  the  number  abonld 
..  Incraa**,  *o  that    jnatiee    may  be 

done    to  ^hat  1*  now  a    more    or 
leaa  neglected   family  of  plant*. 

The  foregoiag  remark*  lonnd 
their  birth  in  lb*  *pl*ndid  gtonp 
of  Nepenthe*  that  H***r*.  J.  Veilah 
and  Bans  arranged  at  the  Drill 
Hall  aeveral  week*  ago.  Never  haa 
thi*  eminent  firm  ebown  tbeia 
planta  to  better  advantage,  both  b 
the  plainly  perceptible  eioellemt 
method*  ol  oultivation  that  moat 
have  been  adopted  to  prjdnca 
pitcher*  of  auch  striking  eicelienee, 
and  in  the  bold  elTectirenett  of 
ihe  arrangement.  tJLj  iotereet  in 
the  plmt*  wa*  *o  great  that  tha 
limeiu^.  aiat'longere^I  fkund  the 
way  lo  the  Royal  Biotle  Nareeij 
at  Chebea,  where  nftder  the  guid* 
anee  of  Mr.  G.  Tivey  my  acqasln(- 
asee  with  and  admiration  for 
Nepentliea  increaiad  -  materially. 
Tba  lofty  span-roofed  atrnotnre. 
with  iteoantraf  and  tide  *tage*,  wa* 
•  *ea  of  hanging,  swaying  pilobare, 
some  an  Inch  in  length,  and  othera 
approaching  to  a  foot,  and  with 
aocammodalion  for  upwards  of  a 
pint  of  liqnid.  Here  wa*  one  almoat 
green,  there  a  crimson,  and  yonder 
a  mottled  or  splashed,  bat  all  alike 
in  the  beat  of  health  and  condition, 
and  conaequently  a  oredit  to  tha 
Arm  and  the  grower,  whoee  long 
experience  with  Nepentba*  make* 
him  oneof  (he  foremost  authoritiae 
OB  their  onllure  and  on  tbe  value 
of  any  new  one*  tbat  may  be 
brooght  forward. 

It  is  of  oonrae  only  natural  thai 
Ihe  excelienoe  of  the  display  ahoold 
be  largely  govarnod  by  the  direr, 
sity  of  form,  aizs  and  colour  tbat 
la  found  in  tbe  collection  grown, 
Tha  culture  of  tha  handsome  Maa> 
tersiana  in  oonstderable  number* 
would  result  in  a  very  interesting 
spectacle,  but  il  would  not  aqoal 
tbe  light  that  would  ha  the  product 
of  a  similar  nnmber  of  plant*  com- 
prising a  doien  kinda,  Aa  with  . 
other  plants,  flower*  aitd  fruit*  tbe 
greater  the  variety  Ibe  greater  the 
interest  and  the  higher  iha  educa- 
tional value.  That  everyone  who 
grow*  Nepenthe*  has  Masterslalui 
goea  without  aaying,  for  though  il 
baa  been  known  and  appreciated 
for  many  years  it  U  atlll  in  van 
far  general  excellence.  The  newer 
mixta  ha*  only  to  be  seen  to  be 
admired  for  It*  nob'-a  appearance,  which  i*  equalled,  and  perhaps  in  tha 
eyea  of  some  observer*  excelled,  by  the  form  named  aanguinea.  from 
lis  dei>per  culountion.  Tbey  form  a  trio  of  tbe  best  quslity.  Differing 
in  the  formation  of  the  pitcher*  is  Hookeriana,  which  is  slout  and  iquat, 
where  the  others  are  thinner  and  oonsidenbly  longer.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  for  keepiag,  aa  the  pitchers  remain  aound  over  many  months.  Then 
there  are  Nonbiau,  Cheltoni,  Bafflesiaoa  (very  large),  Amesiana,  and 
Dickioniana,  all  of  which  are  worthy  of  incluuon. 
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Distinct  from  either  of  thoM  prenoQsly  noted  are  Burkei  and  Burke  i 
•zoellene  with  Curtiii  snperba,  each  in  itt  way  singolarly  handsome  in 
appearance.  Coming  to  more  modern  ones  we  hayeTiyeyi,  and  last  but 
not  least  Balfouriana  (fig.  ^)  which  is  magnificent  in  erery  respect.  It 
was  exhibited  at  tfce  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on 
August  1 6th,  by  Messrs.  Teitch,  and  is  from  a  cros^  between 
N.  Mastereiana  and  N.  mixta,  which  faTours  both  parents.  The  illustra- 
tion represents  an  ayerage  pitcher.  The  ground  oolonr  is  claret  towards 
the  lid,  and  light  green  af  the  base,  with  numerous  dark  crimson  splashes. 
The  pitchers  are  yery  handsome,  and  incline  towards  N.  Masteisiana, 
especially  in  siae. — G.  H.  I*.      . 


HARDY   FRUITS  AT  HESSLEWOOD. 

Bbaders  of  the  Joumcd  of  Horticulture  will  have  studied  with 
interest  the  problems  which  Mr.  G.  Picker,  who  has  charge  of  these 
gardens,  has  from  time  to  time  placed  before  us.  Bearing  tbeae 
articles  in  mind,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  on  my  part  to  say  at  the 
cutset  that  he  is  an  enthusiastic  hardy  fruit  grower,  though  he  by  no 
meaos  neglects  the  whole  garden  for  his  hobby.  I  do  not  propose  to 
describe  uie  gardens  at  H^ewood,  as  I  went  with  the  intention  of 
seeing  the  Apples  particularly,  and  have  a  chat  on  the  crops.  I  shall 
therefore  confine  myself  entirely  to  that,  the  most^useful  of  our  British 
bardy  fruits. 

Having  reached  Heaslewood,  I  was  not  long  in  finding  the  genial 
Mr.  Picker,  and  with  equal  promptitude  ascertained  that  the 
equinoctial  gale  which  was  blowing  had  upset  his  equilibrium,  by 
tearing  a  great  many  of  his  best  fruits  from  their  legitimate  places  on 
the  trees.  But  after  a  hearty  hand-shako,  and  a  few  minutes*  conyer- 
sation,  we  dived  into  the  depths  of  Apple  lore.  I  was  astounded  to 
see  such  crops  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  The  fruits  were  much  above 
the  average  size,  and  the  colours  were  simply  marvellous,  Stirling 
Castle  was  perfection  personified.  The  trees  were  carrying  extremely 
heavy  crops,  and  were  making  a  nice  growth.  This  and  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  Mr.  Picker  couples  as  the  most  useful  of  culinary 
Apples.  The  latter  was  in  grand  form,  both  as  regards  crops  and 
weighty  fruits  ;  many  of  the  trees  had  only  been  planted  three  years. 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Keswick  Codlio, 
and  the  very  early  sorts,  had.  been  gathered,  but  I  was  informed  that 
they  had  carried  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit.  For  exhibition  Warner's 
King  and  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  are  renowned,  and  they  were  here  of 
monstrous  size,  and  will  prove  hard  to  beat  if  the  exhibition  arena  is 
entered  this  autumn. 

M^re  de  Manage  was  carrying  extremely  heavy  crops  of  beautifully 
coloured  fruits,  the  trees  being  perfect  pictures;  one  fruit  which  thu 
gale  had  torn  from  the  iree,  not  the  largest  by  any  means,  turned  the 
scale  at  18  ozs.  Lord  Derby,  with  its  heavy  crops  of  handsome 
fruits,  is  best  described  as  an  ideal  dumpling  Apple.  Tower  of  Giamis 
with  which  the  gale  had  played  great  havcc,  still  retained  sufficient 
for  an  avera(];e  crop.  Margil  is  a  great  favourite,  and  the  trees  were 
burdened  with  heavy  crops  of  Apples,  beautiful  both  as  regards  size 
and  colour.  Ribston  Pippin,  I  was  infonned,  had^ produced  excep- 
tionally  heavy  crops  for  the  Last  six  or  seven  years,  and  again  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule — indeed,  the  exception  is  to  find  a  tree  without 
a  heavy  crop.  The  fruits  of  Cox's  Pomona,  on  trees  which  had  bten 
planted  three  or  four  years,  were  remarkable  for  their  great  size  and 
colour,  while  Newton  Wonder  more  than  maintains  its  reputation. 
Brownlee's  Russet,  which  is  so  useful  in  February  and  March,  was 
splendidly  represented,  as  was  the  cook's  favourite,  Dunielow's 
Seedling.  This,  I  learnt,  was  carry mg  larger  and  finer  fruits  of  a 
much  better  colour  than  it  has  overproduced  at  Uesslewood  previously. 
Potts'  Seedling  was  heavily  burdened  with  useful  Apples,  while 
Improved  Cockpit,  which  must  be  used  as  soon  as  ready,  bore  an 
excellent  crop. 

Golden  winter  Pearmain  is  one  of  Mr.  Picker's  favourites,  which 
means  that  it  is  a  sure  cropper  of  valuable  fruit.  Eve  or  Tr^mpingtun 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection,  for  its  colour  was  magnificent, 
lieinette  du  Canada  likewise  was  carrying  heavy  crops.  Alfriston, 
contrary  to  past  experience,  was  practically  barren,  while  Schoolmaster 
was  just  the  reverse.  That  handsome  Apple,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  was 
carrying  bright-coloured  and  large-sized  Apples,  and  was  an  object 
lesson  to  East  Riding  Apple  growers.  Bismarck  must  never  be 
neglected;  it  was  carrying  fine  crops  of  medium-sized  beautiful 
Apples.  Maltster  is  another  exception  to  the  rule  of  general  excel- 
lence, it  having  thrown  its  fruit  owing  to  the  drought.  Small's 
Admirable  was  carrying  fruit  above  the  average  size,  and  crops  iu  the 
way  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  Golden  Spire  deserves  extended  culture, 
and  was  bearing  heavy  crops  of  typical  fruit  above  the  average  size. 
Cellini  has  thrown  its  fruits  owing  to  the  great  drought,  but  it  usually 
bears  a  crop.    Cornish  Aromatic  was  in  splendid  form. 

Then  I  got  a  surprise  and  an  eye-opener,  for  I  found  that  Mr. 
Picker  bad  removed  all  the  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  other  fruits,  and  the 


whole  south  wall  of  the  garden  was  planted  with  cordon  Apple  treea. 
Here  was  the  new  Allington  Pippin  carrying  crops  of  handsome  fruits,. 
and  ahould  its  flavour  come  up  to  expectations  it  will  be  a  strong 
rival  to  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  which  is  planted  by  its  side,  and  was 
cropping  equally  as  well  as  on  the  bush  trees  in  the  open  f^ardens. 
Margil  as  a  cordon,  likewise  Ribston,  was  magnificent.  Wamer^s 
King  is  not  satisfiBictory  as  a  cordon,  as  the  fruits  are  not  aa  fine  as 
those  on  bushes.  Baumann's  Red  Winter  Reinette  was  beautiful, 
bearing  heavy  crops  of  brightly  coloured  fruits.  Why  should  we  not 
plant  more  of  this  class  of  Apple,  which  combines  beauty  with 
usefulness  ? 

There  were  other  varieties  under  cultivation  and  trial,  but  I  think 
I  have  mentioned  enough  to  give  readers  an  idea  of  the  crops  of  Apples 
which  Mr.  Picker  grows  in  these  gardens.  Neither  the  soil  nor  the 
locality  is  ideal  for  Apples,  as  a  ati^,  bard  clay,  which  no  root  will  live 
in,  rises  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  surface.  It  was  easy  to  see  and 
learn  that  Mr.  Picker  had  transformed  the  Apple  trees  under  his  charge 
from  a  barren  to  a  fruitful  state,  and  this  has  been  done  by  no- 
haphazard  means,  but  by  attention  and  sound  cultivation.  The 
afternoon  I  spent  at  Hesslewood  was  a  veritable  lesson  to  me  on  hardy 
fhiit  culture,  which  he  was  as  pleased  to  impart  as  I  was  to  receive,, 
and  1  look  to  the  time  when  he  will  give  forth  the  fruits  of  his 
knoMfledge  in  the  pages  of  our  Journal. — J.  T.  B.,  HtuU. 


LILIUM  RUBELLUM. 

This  beautiful  Lily  is  the  most  recently  introduced,  and  without 
exception  the  loveliest  of  Japanese  Lilies  for  pot  culture.  During  the 
last  two  years  it  has  been  sent  to  the  European  and  American  markets 
in  large  quantities ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  shippers,  at  a  con* 
siderable  pecuniary  loss,  through  their  not  sufficiently  appreciating  the 
requirements  for  the  packing  of  the  bulbs.  The  buyers,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  not  been  successful  in  its  cultivation. 

The  blame  for  this  is  due  lo  the  exporters  not  giving  their  clienta 
a  description  of  the  conditions  which  surround  this  Lily  in  its  native 
habitat.  It  grows  in  the  northern  part  of  Japan,  and  is  therefore  quite 
hardv.  It  is  found  in  Pine  forests  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of 
Bamboo,  the  soil  being  dry  and  poor.  It  follows  that  success  is  likely 
to  attend  its  culture  only  by  keeping  the  above  information  in  mind. 
It  is  therefore  suggested  that  a  poor,  stody  loam  be  used  with  2  inchee 
of  drainage  and  three  bulbs  to  a  5-inch  pot,  keepiog  the  soil  slightly 
moist.  Over-watering  is  sure  to  be  disastrous.  The  pots  s^hould  be 
kept  in  the  shade,  but  not  such  as  would  naturally  draw  the  plants* 
The  Lily  attains  a  height  of  1  foot,  and  is  compact  and  sturdy  in 
growth.    This  character  should  be  mainiaiDed. 

It  may  safely  be  said  of  this  pretty  Lily,  which  blooms  in  April,, 
or  earlier,  that  it  will  prove  to  be  the  gem  of  the  greenhouse,  con- 
servatory, or  sitting-room.  In  Yokohama,  out  of  doors,  it  flowers  at 
the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May.  It  should  be  grown  on  a 
raised  bed  of  poor,  dry  soil,  and  out  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  plant  it  on 
a  dry  bank,  facing  east  or  north.  We  in  Yokohama  grow  it  under 
deciduous  shrubs  close  to  the  roots,  where  the  cobdition  of  dryness  ia 
natural,  and  protection  is  secured  from  the  sun's  rays. 

L.  Krameri  grows  in  the  south  of  Japan  under  the  same  conditions 
as  L.  rubellum.  It  flowers  one  montn  later,  takes  the  same  cultural 
treatment,  and  attains  a  height  of  3  feet. — G.  W.  Rogebs,  Yokoliama, 

[L.  rubellum  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.  at  the 
Temple  Show  in  1898,  when  it  received  a  first-class  certificate  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Suciety.  It  is  most  distinct,  and  its  freely 
borne  widely  expanded  cup  shaped  flowers  are  rose  coloured.  If  our 
correspondent's  suggestions  prove  successful  at  home  it  will  doubtlese 
be  of  great  decorative  value  and  become  justly  popular.] 


Poisonous  Plants.— One  of  the  misfortunes  of  oar  time  is  that 
there  is  no  attempt  made  to  collate  the  large  namber  of  facts  spread 
over  the  literary  world  in  the  yarious  publications  issued  everywhere. 
The  United  States  Government,  State  establishments,  and  wealthy 
sooieties  might  well  undertake  tasks  of  this  kind,  bat  instead,  they  spend 
time  in  experimenting,  suggesting,  and  noting  about  matters  that  have 
been  abandantly  testified  to  generations  ago.  Just  now  before  us  an 
official  document  notes  the  bare  possibility  that  precocious  ripening  in 
the  Feaoh  may  indicate  the  beginning  of  the  disease  known  as  the 
yellows,  and  another  giving  a  list  of  the  poisonous  roots  of  plants  growing 
m  the  State,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  roots  of  the  common- 
Eider,  and  expressing  doubt  about  the  noxious  charaoter  of  the  edible 
Parsnip  in  its  wild  state.  When  Mr.  Hovey,  the  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  ^Society,  died,  resolutions  for  the  perpetuation  of 
his  memory  covered  many  saggestions.  The  writer  of  this  paragraph 
suggested  that  that  Society  could  do  no  better  honour  to  his  memory 
than  to  make  an  index  of  his  valuable  magazine,  that  facts  recorded 
through  this  great  work  would  be  ioTaluable  to  the  cause  of  horticolture. 
Even  at  this  late  day  the  writer  feels  the  immense  importance  of  such  a 
task,  and  Is  making  a  subject  index  of  *' Ilovey's  Magazine"  at  his  own 
expense. — (**  Meehan*s  Monthly.") 
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SHORTENINCJ  DAYS- 

Tbb  last  faint  touches  of  the  Indian  eummer  sketched  on  our 
laDdscapes  tell  of  the  beginning  of  the  end — the  end  of  a  season. 
Contemporaneously  with  the  cessation  of  active  life  Ih  the  vegetable 
kingdom  comes  a  desire  to  promote  by  all  legitimate  means  Nature's 
prerogative  of  rest.  Old  heads  know  its  value,  and  vrork  with, 
rather  than  against,  natural  laws;  young  hands  sometimes  itch  to 
keep  the  ball  rolling  a  little  longer  in  order  to  score  another  goal, 
or,  at  least,  to  pull  up  for  lost  time.  Lost  time,  however,  in  garden- 
iDg  is  not  seldom  lost  for  ever;  rarely,  indeed,  is  it  regained.  For 
those  who  purposely,  ctr  unwittingly,  igntxre  the  suzerainty  of  Nature, 
Ihere  are  stnigvsles  in  store  with  troubles  ahead,  and  delays  are 
never  more  dangerous  than  when  backed  up  by  wrong  principles  as 
a  remedy.  Oae  example  of  this  kind  is  eo  pertinent;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  these  brief  remarks  are  chiefly  instigated  by  it,  that  it  may 
seasonably  serve  to  point  a  moral. 

First  there  were,  on  the  part  of  a  young  head  gardener,  sins  of 
omission  in  regard  to  firing  during  summer,  and,  later  on,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  sins  of  commission  by  going  full  steam  ahead. 
This  occurred  one  season  subsequent  to  and  consequent  upon  a 
growl  over  the  fuel  bill,  and  although  economy,  especially  in  the 
garden,  is  a  praiseworthy  object,  the  pennywise  policy  is  as  foolish 
there  as  ekewhere.  Crotons,  Izoras,  and  other  shrubby  stove  plants 
were  found  to  have  made  little,  or,  at  the  most,  verv  uasatis- 
lactory  growth  during  an  all  too  short  and  aboormally  sunless 
Bonimer,  so,  as  was  implied,  the  shortening  days  brought  anxiety  to 
force  the  hand  of  Nature.  Anxiety  .gave  way  to  elation  as  the 
young  gardening  friend  noted  the  luxuriant  growth  made  by  his 
summer-rested  plants — but  sad  was  the  sequel.  As  winter  advanced 
the  foliage  dropped  off,  and  immature  wood  became  smaller  by 
d^eea  and  miserably  less,  till  the  spring  found  little  else  than  the 
consunaptive  remains  of  a  former  fine  collection. 

One  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  benefit  of  rest  during  the  dull 
season,  or  is  it  scarcely  possible  to  regard  any  means  conducive  tq,it  as 
labour  in  vain!  Careful  watering,  the  free  admission  pf  light,  and 
judicious  ventilation,  with  decreased,  instead  of  increased,  tempera- 
ture as  is  consistent  with  safety  are  all  means  to  the  end  of  rest,  and 
rest  at  the  right  time.  Plants  so  cared  for  amply  repay  it  by  a 
vigorous  constitution  and  plus  energy  during  their  growing  period, 
sufficient  to  mark  the  difference  between  success  and  mediocrity,  or, 
as  in  the  case  quoted,  failure.  Such  things  are,  of  course,  more  or  less 
directly  under  control ;  with  open-air  culture  vegetation  appears  to  be 
less  amenable  to  the  ministering  hand  and  more  dependant  upon 
natural  conditions  prevailing.  Buch,  however,  is  only  in>  a  degree 
apparently  so,  and  the  doctrine  of  judicious  thinning  and  timely 
removal  of  superfluous  growth  from  our  fruit  bearers  has  been 
sufficiently  disseminated  without  being  repeated  here. 

The  close  of  a  season  fortunately  affords  time  for  setting  our 
gardens  decently  in  order  before  the  dark  days  of  winter.  Clean- 
liness in  tbem  is  as  ^eat  a  virtue  as  elsewhere,  and  like  it,  too,  is 
capable  of  being  carried  to  an  excess  not  conducive  to  the  comfort 
and  well  being  of  the  occupants.  It  is  not  surpiiaing  that  the  tidy 
husbandman,  like  the  thrifty  housewife,  should,  in  his  great  autumnal 
cleaning  up,  be  carried  farther  than  is  necessary  or  beneflcial  by  an 
excess  of  zeaL  Some  of  the  deciduous  inhabitants  of  beds  and  borders 
rest  hafer  when  blanlietted  under  the  cover  of  their  dead  foliage,  and  it 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  mistake  to  denude  them  of  this  natural 
protection.  In  some  cases,  with  the  Montbretias  for  instance,  the 
dead  foliage  may  not  onSy  remain  through  the  winter,  but  be 
retained  until  all  danger  of  spring  frosts  is  over,  when  it  can  be  easily 
pulled  out  from  among  the  young  growths  then  in  evidence.  \Vhile 
visiting  a  wild  garden  early  last  spring  one  could  not  fail  to  notice  the 
recognition  ^ven  to  this  natural  protection.  Hypothetically,  in  wild 
gardening  Nature  has  its  fling,  but  in  reality  few  wild  gardens  escape 
the  tidying  mania  in  s.me  shape  or  form,  and  it  often  tattes  the  form, 
at  this  particular  season,  of  the  rigorous  romoval  of  the  debris  of  a 
aeason'o  growth  at  one  fell  swoop.  In  the  wild  garden  under  notice 
all  had  been  left,  including  the  handsome  brown  stems  of  Polygonums, 
which  give  a  fine  tone  of  colour  to  the  winter  scene. 

Whatever  cutting  down  or  tidying  up  of  this  kind  is  considered 
to  be  the  right  thing  to  do,  th^n,  undoubtedly,  late  spring  is  the  right 
time  to  do  it.  The  same  principle,  to  some  extent,  may  be  extended 
to  herbaceous  borders  to  their  advantage,  as  well  as  fallowed  up  in  the 
ornamental  grounds.  Such  plants  as  Gunneras,  which  in  some  locali- 
ties require  a  little  additional  covering  during  their  season  of  rest,  may 
well  have  their  own  foliage  supplemented  by  a  further  covering  of 
leaves  around  and  over  their  woolly  crowns.  It  will  be  found  of 
advantage  to  encircle  the  clumps  with  a  guard  of  ordinary  wire  netting, 
kept  in  position  with  three  or  four  stout  stakes.  This  not  only  prevents 
the  leaf  covering  being  swept  away  by  wind,  but  debars  any  mischievous 
rodent  from  attacking  the  crown  during  hard  weather.  There  are  many 
of  our  more  tenderly  constituted  hardy  plants  which  may  be  made 


snuvr  for  the  winter  with  dry  leaves  confined  within  a  circlet  of  wire 
netting,  which,  neatly  fixed,  will  rarely  be  objected  to  on  the  score  of 
unsightiiness. — A.  N.  Oldabad. 


THREE  COUNTRYMEN  IN  LONDON. 

Wb  were  three,  two  from  Somerset  and  one  from  the  adjoiniag  county 
of  Wilts,  all  bent  on  seeing  th«  Great  Fruit  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Two  of  us  travelled  to  London  together  on  the  eve  of  the  Show,  and  the 
Diher  was  met  at  the  Palace  next  morning.  We  were  gardeners,  although 
a  few  years  ago  one  retired  from  private  service  for  an  appointment  as 
lioriioultural  Instructor  in  one  of  the  above-named  counties.  Bj  the 
time  we  reached  London  and  had  taken  some  refreihment  it  was  bedtime 
tor  countrymen,  especially  as  we  had  to  be  about  early  on  Thursday 
morning,  for  two  of  us  were  exhibitors  at  the  notable  Show.  Breakfast 
at  seven  o'dook,  and  a  start  was  made  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Station  viA 
Victoria,  which  was  reached  a  little  before  nine  oVlock.  The  interior  of 
the  noble  structure  was  all  hurry  and  bustle,  and  tha  morning  being  fine, 
everybody  looked  bright  and  cbeertul.  We  wtre  busy  for  about  an  hour 
uopaokiug  our  fruit  and  arranging  it  in  the  proper  places.  Staging 
Hoished,  therii  was  just  time  for  a  look  round  before  we  were  ordered 
outside  the  barrier,  and  the  Judges — a  fine  array— commenced  their  work 
in  sections,  and  ooniidermg  the  exoelleoce  and  extent  of  the  produce  to 
be  adjudicated  upon  they  were  not  very  long.  Only  a  little  over  an  hour 
and  we  were  re-admitted,  and  of  course  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
run  round  our  exhibits  to  see  what  prizes  we  had  secured.  But,  alas  ! 
iinly  one  each  was  our  share,  although  we  staged  some  good  fruit ;  but 
then  it  has  to  be  extraordiuarily  good  to  win  at  the  Palace.  Thii  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  some  growers  and  successful  exhibitors 
irom  the  western  provincet  did  not  win  a  single  prize.  I  will  not  attempt 
lo  describe  any  oi  the  exhibits,  as  that  has  already  oeen  done,  but  I  may 
say  that  thb  is  Uie  second  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
Show,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  present  one  excelled  in  quality  the  uoe  I 
saw  two  years  ago. 

Chiswick, 

During  the  day  arrangements  were  made  to  visit  some  x>f  the  public 
and  private  gardens  in  the  suburbs,  and  accordingly  a  start  was  made  at 
nine  o'clock  on  Friday  morning.  Cbis^ick  was  the  first  halting  places 
and  one  of  the  trio  being  a  P.B.H.S.  no  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaming 
admittance,  and  we  were  soon  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Humphreys,  the 
asBistant  superintendent  (Mr.  Wright  bemg  ,at  the  Palace),  who  showed 
ui  through  the  different  departments,  and  pointed  out  many  thiogi  of 
interest.  The  great  vinery  contained  an  exoellent  crop  of  well-finished 
Grapes,  which  included  some  very  fine  Muscats,  perfectly  coloured,  while 
the  Peach  house,  although  the  fruit  had  been  gathered,  showed  that  the 
crop  had  been  good,  and  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  trees  augurs  well 
for  an  excellent  crop  next  year ;  the  same  remarks  also  apply  to  the 
Fig  houses. 

•  GUNNEESBUBY  HOUSE. 

Taking  leave  of  Mr.  Humphreys,  a  move  was  made  for  Gnnnersbury 
House,  where  we  were  met  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Y.M.H.,  who  tendered  ua 
a  hearty  welcome.  The  gardens  here  have  been  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Hudson  for  a  number  of  years,  and  although  the  ownership 
changed  a  few  years  ago,  gardening  is  as  highly  cherished  as  ever,  for  is 
ii  in  the  right  hands,  both  as  regards  the  owner  and  the  gardener.  Time 
was  when  Mr.  Hudson  was  a  specimen  plantuman  of  repute,  and  he  main« 
tains  his  status  by  now  growing  to  pertection  stock  of  a  mere  useful  size. 
When  I  paid  him  a  visit  two  years  ajeo  I  was  much  struck  with  two 
basket  plants  of  the  beautiful  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Those  have 
since  supplied  cuttings  enough  to  till  a  span-roofed  house  in  two  divisions 
with  beautiful  plants  in  5  and  6-inch  pots,  which  are  a  sight  worth  going 
a  long  distance  to  see.  Orchids  are  also  well  grown,^  and  beautifully 
tlowered,  as  are  many  other  plants  of  a  varied  character.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Hudson  turned  his  atceniion  to  fruit-growing  in  pots,  and  the 
success  that  has  attended  his  efforts  is  marvellous.  Peaches,  Nectarines^ 
Pears,  Plums,  and  Figs,  in  perfect  health,  growing  in  10  and  12-inoh 
pots,  are  arranged  in  light  span-roofed  houses,  built  on  Mr.  Kivers' 
principle,  and  of  this  leature  the  grower  is  justifiably  proud.  The  Water 
Lilies  on  the  pond  were  just  going  over,  but  the  herbaceous  borders  and 
tne  summer  ^dding  were  still  gay,  as  were  also  the  Dahlias. 

Kbw  and  Syon. 

After  refreshing  oortelves  at  a  neighbouring  restaurant,  our  next 
move  was  in  the  direction  of  Kew  Gardens,  and  a  walk  through  the 
principal  houses  of  this  edtabiishment,  including  the  great  Palm  house 
and  some  portion  of  the  grounds,  was  much  enjoyed.  We  then  weoded 
our  way  to  a  gate  on  the  river  side  of  ihe  grounds,  opposite  Syon  House, 
where  we  were  due  at  three  o'clock.  On  inquiring  ot  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  gate  as  to  the  best  way  to  reach  Syon  House  he  replied,  ^*  Oh,  voa 
can't  get  there  this  way."  We  ^en  asked  for  Brentford  Ferry,  as  that 
would  be  the  best  way,  and  he  snd  he  **  did  not  know  whether  we  could 
get  there  that  way,  as  he  had  never  been  on  that  side  ot  the  river."  This 
surprised  us  not  a  little,  as,  judging  by  appearance,  he  could  not  be  less 
than  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  never  been  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
However,  we  found  the  ferry  about  half  a  mile  further  on,  crossed  the 
water,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  we  were  at  the  entrance  to  Syon 
Gardens,  and  soon  found  the  genial  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  V.M.H.  Under  his 
care  we  were  shown  through  the  plant  and  fruit  departments  and  the 
kitchen  gardens,  the  extent  of  which  revealed  the  faut  that  the  charge 
is  not  a  light  one,  especially  when  we  remember  that  Mr.  Wythes  is  auo 
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rttponsible  for  the  muiagement  of  Alnwick  Cftttlo  GardoBf,  whither  he 
jonmejt  often. 

A  hearjr  downpour  of  rain  prevented  our  seeing  the  whole  of  the 

St>nBd8,  but  jadging  from  the  portion  we  saw  they  are  admirablj  kept, 
e  mowing  being  done  with  a  steam  mower.  The  flower  garden  in  front 
of  the  huge  consemttory  was  still  quite  bright.  To  giTe  a  desoription  of 
the  many  plants  grown  in  this  establiahment  woidd  take  np  too  much 
space,  suffice  it  therefore  to  say  that  CTerything  taken  in  hand  is 
done  well,  both  inside  and  our.  Hardy  fruit  forms  a  feature,  and  dose 
attention  has  been  given  to  pianting  yoong  trees,  some  of  whieh  were 
bearing  handsome  fruits.  The  outdoor  Peach  trees  deaerre  special 
notice,  so  clean  and  healthy  is  the  foliage.  There  were  still  some  fmica 
on  the  tree  of  Sea  Eagle,  from  which  Mr.  Wy  thee  gathered  tlie  handsome 
dish  whieh  won  him  the  first  piiie  at  the  Palace  Show  the  day  before. 
Taking  all  things  into  considflaration  the  condition  of  the  place  reflects 
much  credit  on  Mr.  Wythei  and  hit  staff.  It  was  now  drawing  near 
six  o*olock,  but  before  we  were  allowed  to  go  we  were  refrsilhed  with  a 
capital  tea  provided  by  Mrs.  Wythes.  We  left  one  of  our  party  at 
Chiswiok,  the  other  two  finishing  a  pleasant  and  busy  day  with  savage 
South  AfHca  at  the  Earl's  Court  Exhibition. 

The  Cbystax  Palaob  and  Home. 

Meeting  again  on  Satoi^ay  morning,  the  first  part  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  the  City.  We  had  a  'bus  along  Piccadilly  and  the  Strand  as 
far  as  Southampton  Street,  then  a  w^k  through  Govent  Garden,  too  late 
in  the  day  to  see  much  business  of  the  market,  but  even  then  it  was 
interesting  to  countrymen  ;  on  past  the  Law  Courts  into  Fleet  Street, 
calling  at  Mitre  Court  Chambers  to  do  a  little  business  at  the  Journal 
office,  then  forward  to  Ludgate  Hill,  luncheon  at  a  restaurant  close  to 
St  Paul's^  then  a  little  shopping,  and  wended  our  way  back  westward 
viA  Holborn,  High  Holborn,  Oxford  Street,  and  Piccadilly.  At  Victoria 
we  entrained  for*  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  we  were  due  at  six  o'clock  to 
**  pick  up,"  and  found  many  already  busy  packing.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
there  were  complaints  that  some  had  taken  the  wrong  fruit.  My  friend  had 
lost  his  best  dish  of  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  I  met  another  man  with  an 
empty  plate  in  his  hand,  who  remarked,  ^  This  is  all  they  have  left  of 
one  of  my  dishes  of  Pears."  Fortunately  none  of  mine  were  touched,  and 
after  packing  we  started  for  Paddington,  the  great  terminus  pf  the  west, 
tfn  rM(#0  for  home.  Thus  ended  a  pleasant  three  da^s'  visit  to  London, 
which  was  as  intorestiog  and  instructive  as  it  was  enjoyable. — R.  M. 


THE  UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 

PROVIDENT  SOCIETr. 

The  thirteenth  annual  dinner  of  this  flourishing  self-help  Society, 
which  was  held  as  announced  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  under  the  chair- 
manship of  W.  Y.  Baker,  Esa.,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  5th 
inst.,  was  a  most  successful  and  enjoyable  fixture.  The  megiDers  of  the 
Institution  and  their  friends  came  out  in  great  force,  and  the  palatial 
Venetian  Chamber  was  well  filled.  With  the  Chairman  were  his  soc, 
Mr.  John  Baker,  and  such  well  known  horticulturists  as  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyard,  W.  Iceton,  H.  B.  May,  S.  T.  Wright,  W.  Thomson,  R.  Dean, 
J.  Hudson,  J.  F.  Hudson,  S.  Mortimer,  Thos.  Winter,  Jas.  H.  Veitcb, 
P.  Kay,  G.  J.  Ingram,  B.  Wynne,  and  J.  McKerchar. 

A  comfortable  meal  despatched,  attention  was  turned  to  a  fairly 
lengthy  toast  list,  and  here  it  may  be  said  that  a  commendable  example 
was  set,  for  the  speeches  though  short  were  pithy  and  full  of  sterling 
common  sense. 

The  Chairman,  as  in  duty  bound,  gave  voice  to  the  loyal  feelings 
towards  the  reigning  house  it  is  customary  to  express  at  such  assemblies, 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  lay  before  the  meeting  the  claims  of  that  unique 
Institution — the  **  United."  Briefly  he  reminded  his  hearers  that  the 
Institution  wss  a  savings  bank  and  an  insurance  against  the  troubles  of 
old  age  as  well  as  a  benefit  society,  and  amidst  cheers  he  congratulated  the 
members  that  among  a  body  890  strong,  only  three  were  at  present  in 
receipt  of  assistance.  Evidently  the  gardeners  wer>f  a  healthy  class  of 
men.  The  convalescent  fund,  Mr.  Baker  thought,  was  not  supported  as 
it  ought  to  be  considering  its  wonderful  power  for  good,  and  be  also 
suggested  that  bigger  outlay  on  postage  in  publishing  the  claims  of  the 
Society  would  be  a  policy  of  wisdom.  * 

Mr.  J.  Hudson,  the  Treasurer,  with  whose  name  the  toast  was  coupled, 
described  Mr.  Baker  as  s  true  friend  of  gardeners,  and  he  proceeded  to 
make  everybody  connected  with  the  Society  still  more  comfortable  by 
referring  to  the  £15,000  invested  capital  that  stood  to  the  credit  of  the 
funds. 

The  toast  of  **  The  Graft ''  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
and  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  the  genial  Superin- 
tendent of  Chiswiok,  who  acknowledged  the  compliment  in  a  well-turned 
speech,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  importance  into  which  fruit  culture, 
especially  of  a  commercial  character,  hfe  sprung  of  late  years. 

Other  toasts  followed,  interspersed  with  songs  and  recitations  from 
artistes-  provided  by  the  kindnets  of  the  Chairman.  Mr.  Baker's 
generosity  did  not  stop  here,  however,  for  when  the  list  of  subscriptions 
and  donations  was  read  out  i;  was  found  that  out  of  a  total  of  £40  18$.  (Sd, 
he  bad  contributed  15  guineas.  Included  amongU  the  other  sums  were 
^[essrs.  J.Veifch  &  Suns,  Ltd.,  3  gns. ;  Messrs.  Joo.  Laing  &  Sons, 
2  gns.  ;  Messrs.  Dickson,  Ltd.,  of  Chester,  2  gns. ;  and  Mr.  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  5  gns.  The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  ^inging 
of  the  time-honoured  **  Auld  Lang  Syne." 


A  RUN  ROUND  WEST. 

RicsUMiNO  my  story  of  a  short  outing.  *I  went  on  the  7th  from 
Devizes  to  Newbnry,  where  Mr.  Pone  of  Highclere  Castle  kindly  met  ne, 
and  drove  me  out  to  that  splendid  demesne— for  it  Is  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  kind  in  the  south  of  England.  Highclere  has  been  described  fully  in 
the  Journal.  When  I  visited  it  so  reeoitly  it  was  under  peculiarly 
favourable  conditions,  for  the  showers  had  caused  such  a  beautiful,  bright 
greenness  to  pervade  the  graas  of  the  pari  that  it  was  delicioualy 
refreshing  to  look  upon.  The  trees,  whetner  singly  or  in  groups  ;  the 
finft  undnlationa.  the  great  expanaea,  the  lofty  and  noble  manaion,  the 
40  to  50  acres  of  kept  pleasure  grounds,  fine  masses  of  ahrdba»  and  many 
other  beantiea,  all  combined  to  render  the  place  pingularly  attractive. 

At  the  time  of  my  viait  a  ^;reat  treat  waa  furnished,  although  for  nn 
old  frame  not  without  some  pain,  when  in  the  evening  a  visit  waa  paid  to 
that  lofty  and  grandly  wooded  eminence,  Siddow  Hill,  which  is  just  nbonc 
a  mile  to  the  aouth  of  the  casUe.  Prom  its  great  height  may  be  seen  one 
of  the  grandest  pastoral  viewa  in  the  kingdom,  the  great  manaion  ilaelf 
looking  quite  liliputian  in  the  foreground.  It  was  a  glorious  scene  on 
which  the  eyea  rested,  as  peaoeftil  aa  it  waa  beantifuL  There  an  no 
flower  gardens  immediately  near  the  castle,  but  some  lie  away  beyond  the 
dense  maaa  of  shrubs  that  separate  them  lI^om  the  lawn.  Here  there  waa 
much  that  was  bright  and  gay.  Here,  too,  are  the  chief  plant  hoaaea 
and  some  fruit  honsea,  notably  a  good  range  of  vineries,  not  long  since 
rebuilt,  and  where  capital  fruit  is  grown,  though  there  is  none  too  mnoh 
of  glaas  for  so  fine  a  place. 

The  vegetable  gardens  and  some  other  ekas  lie  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  sJi  the  hoosea  were  not  there 
eoncentrated.  In  these  houses  Pines,  Melons,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines* 
Figs,  Tomatoes,  and  other  luqcious  products  are  grown  in  conaiderable 
quantity. 

A  matter  of  special  interest  waa  the  fine  collection  of  Onlona  at  High- 
clere, for  Mr.  Pope  is  one  of  the  champion  vegetable  ezhibitora,  and  I 
naturally  looked  for  fine  bulbs,  and  waa  not  disappointed.  Of  these, 
from  winter-raised  plants  put  out  in  the  spring,  as  is  the  method  adopted 
by  all  the  great  growers  now,  there  were  huge  bulbs  of  Ne  Plus  IJltra*  a 
very  large  and  reddish  selection  from,  or  bred  from,  Ailsa  Craig.  Tliia  is 
a  rather  later  ripener  than  is  the  one  named.  Ailsa  Craig  in  very  fine 
clean  form  is  a  harder  and  handsomer  Onion,  for  oonatant  selection  haa 
brought  it  nearer  to  the  usually  handsome  Excelsior,  also  here  in  capital 
form,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  Globe  type.  The  new  Aristocrat  ia  a 
disappointing  Onion,  as  the  bulbs  are  of  moderate  size  and  flattish,  ripen- 
ing early.  It  seems  to  l>e  only  Rousham  Park  or  Banbury  Crosa,  or 
perhaps  Lord  Keeper,  so  much  do  these  flattish  round  Onions  resemble 
each  other.  Besides  those  named  there  were  the  Wildsmith,  a  atock 
far  from  being 'true  to  character;  Lord  Keeper,  The  Tankard,  one  of 
Mr.  Pope's  own  selectionsi  Cocoa-nut,  Veitch*s  Maincrop,  James'  Keeping^ 
and  others.  Whether  from  glass-rai»ed  or  outdoor  sown,  the  bnlba  were 
first-rate. 

Carrots,  Parsnips  and  Beets,  because  the  soil  ia  far  from  kindly^  have 
to  be  grown  in  holes  previously  made  with  a  bar,  then  filled  with  fine 
soil ;  but  the  results  are  first-rate.  Runner  Beans  are  very  fine,  really 
grand  rows  of  Sutton's  Best  of  Ail,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Hill's  Prixe,  and 
Carter's  Jubilee  being  in  heavy  cropping.  Leeks  in  three  varietiea,  all 
wonderfully  good  {  so,  indeed,  are  eli  vegetables.  It  ia  only  naedfol  to 
take  stock  of  the  culture  here  given  to  understand  how  it  is  that  Mr. 
Pope  is  such  a  champion  amongst  vegetable  exhibitors. 

Hackwood  Pabk. 

It  is  not  many  miles  as  the  crow  flies  to  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke, 
but  to  reach  there  I  had  to  take  train  on  the  Didcot  line  to  Whitchurch, 
and  thence  to  the  Basingstoke  station.  Mr.  Bowerman  kindly  met  nae  in 
the  Great  Park,  and  escorted  me  to  the  kitchen  garden,  probably  the 
finest  in  Hampshire,  where  the  first  subjects  of  interest  were  hia  giant 
Onions,  really  a  superb  stock,  of  which  he  has  besides  his  own  famous  atock 
of  Ailsa  Craig,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Aristocrat,  Excelsior,  and  several  others. 
The  characters  of  these  varieties  here  are  just  the  same  as  seen  at  High- 
clere. It  is  very  difficult  to  say  which  garden  gives  the  finest  samples, 
all  are  so  good.  The  ordinary  spring  sown  breadth  has  given  for  the 
season  a  capital  crop  also,  but  not  equal  to  what  haa  been  seen  in  some 
previous  moister  seasons.  However,  there  is  no  falling  oflT  in  Onion 
culture. 

The  soil  is  so  deeply  worked  and  well  fed  that  there  are  splendid 
crops  of  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Beets,  Parsnips,  and  other  roots,  and 
Celery  and  Leeks  are  first  rate.  How  such  a  garden  as  this  evidencea 
the  value  ot  deep  working  and  high  class  cultivation  I  A  fine 
feature  of  the  walls  is  found  in  the  Plum  crop,  for  this  fruit  is  largely 
grown.  Rivers*  Early  Prolific,  Czar,  Victoria,  very  fine  fruits,  large 
Black  Imperial,  Pond's  Seedling,  Sultan,  and  Grand  Duke  were  of  the 
best  cooking  Plums  ;  and  of  dessert  varieties,  Denniston's  Superb^  Jeffer- 
son, OuU'ns  Golden  Gage,  Brahy's  Green  Gage,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
were  in  heavy  cropping,  or  had  been.  I  have  seen  no  better  Plum  wall 
anywhere  than  im  this  east  wall  at  Hackwood.  Victorias  also  crop  finely 
and  later  on  a  north  wall. 

Perfect  pictures  were  4  feet  high  espaliers  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert 
Apple,  sp'endidly  fruited.  Mr.  BioHrerman  led  me  to  see  an  enclosed 
pinetum,  in  which  there  are  grand  specimens,  and  at  the  upper  end  is  a 
dismantled  Greek  temple,  which  is  in  odd  contrast  with  the  noble  trees. 
The  few  hours*  visit  was,  however,  soon  over,  and  then  off  home  to 
work. — A.  D. 
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SAPONARIA  BOISSIERI. 

This  plant, "  L.  Bow,"  wu  fint  Mnt  to  E«ir  In  tlia  wvly  portioa  of 
tMt  b;  Ur,  Strndamuo.  of  Innabrnok,  and  flovtred  in  Iba  ftlpina  bonM 
ID  Jnlj  of  tkat  j««r.  It  b  •  ehanntng  plaU,  with  btight  par*  pink 
pMalij  tha  flowan  in  nnmaron*  cloaln*  borne  upon  prottrst*  itami 
Cr-  64).  It  If  dwarfar  tbwi  tb«  alliad  S.  oejmoidM,  whioh  hu  been 
kiMWD  in  the  rodtgrnrdeii  for  muij  jean.  Another  apeeUi  li  B.  etMpitoM, 
which  bean  iti  laeTei  in  dene*  tiifti.  The  Engllah  *p(oin  ii  tfaeooiomon 
Soapwort  (S.  offloinalii),  fonnd  molt  plentifnllj  in  Deron  and  Cornwall, 
bat  aleo  near  dwelling!  in  nun;  other  parte  of  great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
preium^lj  aa  an  eeenpe  from  caltlTailon.  S.  laceonia  ii  aleo  tband 
oeeationallj  wild  in  onr  aoDtbam  comlieldi,  bronght  orer  from  the 
Cootinant  with  teeda. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
DBILL  HALL.— OoTOBBB  10th. 
CoNBIDKXniO  the  period  of  the  jaar  and  the  dull  raw  fog  with  whirb 
the  morning  wu  oibered,  the  meetine  on  Tneada;  wat  an  cxccltant 
one.  The  well  ^vtraiflad  exhibiti  oocupiad  a  large  proportion  of  the 
aTailabla  apace,  and  were,  ganerallj  ipeaking,  of  much  interait.  Chrji- 
aaihamDma  plajed  no  miiBportaat  part  in  the  diiplaj,  toward*  which 
bardj  Bow«ra  and  foliage  added  their  abare.  Orohida  of  ooorae  were 
tparae,  while  eifaibita  before  ibe  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  were 

Fbuit  CoHMrrTBK.— Praecnt :  PhiUip  Crowler,  Eaq.  ^  th«  otaair)  i 
with  the  Be*.  W.  Wilke  and  Meaara.  J.  H.  Yaiteh,  W.  Poapart,  A.  H.  Pear^ 
aon,  A  F.  Barron,  J,  Wrlgbt.  A.  Dean,  S,  Hortlmar,  W.  BaiM,G.  Wood  ward, 
G.  Wjtbta,  C.  Herrin,  W.  J.  Eapton,  F.  Q.  Lane,  G.  BejBold*,  J. 
Smiib.  B.  Fife,  J.  Willard,  G.  Bunjard,  E.  Balderaoa,  W.  Pope,  and 
J.  CheaL 

Ur.  W.  B.  Laet,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan.  Eh^  Trent  Park,  New 
Bamet,  aent  a  raritd  collection  of  Apple*  and  Pesra.  Indiiidnatlj 
the  fmitt  were  not  partioularl;  large,  but  the;  were  clean,  abapal;,  and 
generallr  of  brilliant  colour.  OF  the  Apple*  the  beat  were  Emferor 
Alezaniler,  Polta'  Beedliug,  Newton  Wondar,  Adam'k  Pearmaio,  Dr. 
H<^K,  Woroeitar  Pearmain,  Paajgood'a  Noneinch,  Uoi'i  PomoDi,  Hab. 
boti'a  Fearmain.  The  Queen,  GaHDjoe'i  Soitlet  Seedllag,  Cellini,  New 
X.odgc  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Fial,  Barnsck  Beautj,  Cos'*  Uranga  Pippin, 
and  Koyal  Buaaal.  Amongat  tbe  moat  conapiouDui  Prari  were  PilmaitOD 
'"ucbcaa,    Baurrd  Raooe,    BeurrA    Di«l.   Oaoiel'a   Bergamol,    Knigbt'- 


Hr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wiabecb,  oonlribnled  a  collection  of  'fiflj  diitinot 
Tarielle*  of  Polatoec  The  tuber*  ■  ore  of  aTcrage  liae,  even  in  tbipe, 
and  exorptioDallv  clean.  Particularly  prominent  oere  Sutton'i  Ring- 
leader, Y^ilj  PnrilaD,  Tbe  Bruce,  Sharpc'a  Vlclur,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Claik'a  Main  Crop,  Magnam  Bonum,  Daniel'*  Lnirerial,  Snowdrop, 
Beading  Ruiaat,  Stourbridge  Glor;.  Reading  Oiaal,  Green*  Favourite  (a 
new  and  bear;  cropping  lariel}),  Windaor  Caslle,  Daniel'a  Special,  and 
ndler'a  Coloaaal.  The  (act  that  tbeee  were  all  fleld  grown  made  the 
aahibit  ail  tbe  more  credllable  (ailvei  Knightian  medal).  ^[^.  J.  Ee; 
Allen,  Bitleme  Park,  Soutbamptou  (an  amateur),  exhibited  ten  diibes  of 
Apple*  in  good  eondilion.  Watner'a  Ki''g,  Golden  Noble,  and  Cellini 
were  tbe  beit  (bronze  Bankiian  medal). 

Mr.  Cha*.  Ku*i,  gardener  to  Captain  CaraUira,  Welford  Park,  ilaged 
a  diab  of  the  eicellrnt  new  Apple,  Thonia*  Andiew  Knight,  which  waa 
Itlaatrated  and  deuribed  in  the  Journal  af  f/trticuUure  for  September  2Sth, 

Sge  265.  The  general  dciire  being  ih*t  tbe  nima  ihoald  be  changed  to 
iBi.  Kow,  alter  tbe  raiaer,  tfaia  wu  done,  and  by  this  name  the  raricty 
will  benc»lonh  be  knoivn.  We  understand  that  the  atock  baa  been  pro- 
oored  by  Mr.  W.  Borne,  of  Cliffe,  Kocbetler,  b;  whom  tbe  lariety  will  be 
dlatribuled.  Mr.  Uwen  Tbomaa,  V.M.H.,  Royal  Giirderii,  Wludaar,  ilaged 
Tomato  Tbe  Epicure,  a  variety  that  in  excellent  fur  the  time  of  year.  The 
iruila  are  medium  to  anall  in  liEF,  and  burne  in  cln'ter*  or  half  a  doien 
■od  upward*.  Meur*.  gpuoner  &  Soat  aeni  from  ilounilow  Apple  The 
Baron.  Melon*  uf  contidcrab)a  promiae  were  aent  by  Mr.  Beiwick, 
gardener  lo  Hra.  Ctiok,  Walion-uQ-Thamei,  Mr.  G.  Wythei,  Syon 
Garden*,  and  Ur.  W,  J.  Kmpioa,  Ampthill,  and  the  Commitlee  detired  to 
aee  them  earlier  in  tta  >eaion  another  year. 

Tbtee  duien  dUhei of  Peir*  vara  shown  bf  Mr.  C.  Bliok,  gardener  to 
Martin  K.  Smith,  Eiq.,  Hayea.  Tbe  lipleudid  fruiu  admiratily  demon- 
atrated  Mr.  Blick'a  ability  h>  grow  fruit  a*  well  aa  Carnations.  Tbey 
were  ot  sood  aiae,  clean,  and  well  formed.  The  idoiI  noticeable  were 
Benrr^  Uarily,  Magnate,  Maiie  Louite  d'L'ccle,  Maiie  Louise,  Jkurr^ 
SuperHn,  Conference,  Pondanle  d'Aulumne,  Beutrd  Kuuqoeray,  Marie 
Benuiat,  P.lmaetOD  Ducbeif,  Kmile  d'ilejat,  Broon  Beurr^.  Dojenn^  du 
Cornice,  Doyenne  Boutaoch.  Marguerite  Marillat,  Beurrg  Diel.  Thamp- 
son'i,  Oiou  Morgan,  Louiae  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Brockworth  Park,  and 
Dnrcndeau  (tilver-gilt  Bankaian  medal). 

Upward*  of  lOU  dishes  of  Apple*  and  Peara  came  ftom  Mr.  Geo. 
IVoodward,  gardener  to  R.  Leigh,  P^aq.,  Barham  Court,  Maidatune, 
amongst  which  were  aume  of  the  tiiieil  Iruit  we  have  seen  this  season. 
Particularly  excellent  were  Emperor  Alexander,  SlDoe'a,  Warner's  King, 
The  (jueeo.  New  Hawthornden.  Bramley'a  Seedling,  Alfriaton,  Queen 
Caroltne,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  SuHield.  Peaagood'a  Nonetucb,  Tower  of 
Glaais,  Golden  Noble,  Tyler*  Kernel,  GatcoyDe'i  Scarlet  Se«dling, 
Sandringbam,    Adam'a    Faarmain,    Scarlet    Nonpareil,    Koyal    Buaaet, 


Duebeaa,  Benrr^  Diel,  Jon^pbina  de  Malinei,  Doyenni  dn  Clomlce,  Mane 
Louite,  Magnate,  Madame  Treyve,  Knlght'a  Mi  nsrob,  Mi^narilc 
Marillat,  andB*nrr4  Dumont  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal). 


Peed,  J.  T.  Bennett- Po8.  J.  ]5.  Pawle,  B.  H.  Jenkioa,  C.  Bilek, 
H.  Tomer,  C.  Jeffarlea,  and  W.  Harahall. 

A  aemKrircnlar  groap  of  Cbryaantfaemiima  was  arranged  brUeaar*. 
J,  Veileh  ft  Sonf,  (Theltea.  Tbe  well  grown  planta  were  earrjlng  atout 
fbliage  and  large,  clean,  well  coloured  flower*.  The  varietie*  inolllded 
James  Bidenoope,  President  Armand,  Madame  Gaetave  Hanry,  Little 
Nell,  Loaiae,  A.  U.  Pewkea,  and  Emily  Silgbury.  Tbe  taoM  Arm  oonOi- 
buled  a  collection  of  foliage  to  show  antnmn  lind,  and  tbe  diaplay  was 
moit  Interaailng.  Maaara.  Veileh  sent  alas  Bhododaodrnna  Javanlao* 
juninlQontm  hybrida  (ailver  Flora  «da)).       Me**ra.    Barr  t  Sona, 


Fig,  61.— Saponabia  BoieeiERi. 


as  Micbaelma*  Daisies,  C 

Meaira.  J.  Peed  j:  Sons,  L'ppcr  Norwood,  exhibitEd  a  oullection  of 
■brube  unitabte  for  London  garden*.  They  compriied  the  several  kioda 
thai:  are  popular  and  well  known  fur  amoky  areas  (ailvrr  Bankaian  medal). 
MessrB.  Paul  &  Son,  Uld  Nur.eriea,  Cheabunt,  arranged  aeveral  boxes  of 
out  Koaea,  in  which  there  weie  many  bluoms  of  exceplicnai  excellence. 
Some  of  the  most  attraolive  »ere  Maman  Cocbet,  Madame  Pernet  Dncher, 
and  Mr*.  W,  J.  GrauL  Rote  faepa  cam^  from  the  same  touroe  (ailver 
Flora  medal). 

Measri.  W.  Wella  Ii  Co.,  Earliwood  Nursery,  lied  Hill,  aent  a  band- 
some  collection  of  Cbvi  saolbemnms,  iucluding  large  and  small  blooms,  all 
of  excellent  quality.  Very  bright  were  It.  Uooper  Pearson,  Lady  Phillips, 
M>tchett  Beauty.  Coral  QuecD.  Nellie  Brown,  ,luleaMary,  Mn.  Hawkin* 
Improveil,  Lily  Boulroy,  Ambroie  Thoman.  Madame  E.  l,efort.  Emily 
Towers,  Charlea  July,  Fiberta,  and  Aithur  Crepey  (silver-gilt  Bankaiau 
medal).  Me»ra.  W.  Cutbukh  &  Sona,  UIghgate.  aent  miacellaaeoua 
foliage  and  flowering  planta,  ircludioe  OrangK*,  Carex,  Araliai,  Ericas, 
Palma.  witb  a  central  bank  of  Nirin.  Fnthergilli  major  (silver  Bankaian 
meoal).  Mr.  H.  B.  May.  Upper  Edmonton.  ahoweLi  icarlel  Salvia*  vising 
from  a  groundwork  at  Ferni,  and  with  Bouvardias  at  intervals  (silver 
Banksian  medal). 

Mr.  Vf.  II.  Leea,  gardener  to  F.  A  Bevan,  Eiq.,  Trent  Park,  New 
Bamet,  arranged  a  snperb  eollirction  ol  Micfaaelmaa  Daisies  whioh 
occupied  a  conaiderable  amuunt  of  apace.  Each  variety  waa  repreaented 
by  an  immenae  bunch,  the  equal  of  which  haa  aeldom,  if  aver,  been  aeen 
in  the  Drill  UalL     Aa  the  whole  of  the  moat  popular,  and  the  majority  of 
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.tbe  rarer  varictiee  were  iacluaed,  we  need  not  mention  any  names  (tiUer- 
^Ut  Flora  medal). 

Obohid  Committbb. — Present:  J.  Gumey  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
^hair)  ;  with  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  J.  Colman,  J.  Jacques,  £.  Hill,  T.  W. 
Bond,  W.  H.  Young,  U.  J.  Chapman,  H.  Litde,  A.  H.  Smee,  and  T.  B. 
Haywood* 

As  had  been  intimated.  Orchids  were  by  no  means  numerous.  Messrs. 
H.  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  showed  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  albs, 
-Oypripedium  Olivia,  Lssli'a  pumila  magnifica,  Cymbidiun  Traoiayanum, 
Oattleja  Mantini  nobilior,  with  several  plants  of  Statice  profusa.  Mr.  J. 
Bradshaw  bad  a  small  group  of  Qrchids,  including  several  well-flowered 
plants  (silver  Banicsian  medal).  Messrs.  P.  Sander  &  Co.  exhibited 
Stenoglottis  longifolia  and  Bulbophyllum  grandifloriim.  Mr.  T. 
Hardy,  Tyntesfield,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  sent  Sopbro- Cattleya  George 
Hardy  and  Lselia  Euterpe  Tyn  tee  field  variety.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons  showed  Cattleya  Minerva,  while  Mr.  S.  Cook,  gardener  to 
De  Barri  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks,  sent  Laelia  pumila  Lionel  Craw  shay, 
Cattleya  Hardyana  Crawshay's  variety.  Mr.  F.  W.  Tborogood,  gardener 
to  H.  T.  Pitt,  E«q.,  Stamford  Hill,  showed  Odontoglossum  grande  Pitte- 
aoum,  Bulbophyllum  grandi6orum,  and  Baocolabium  caloeolus.  Mr.  W. 
-Sitevens,  gardener  to  W.  Thompson,  Esq ,  Stone,  Staffs,  was  represented 
by  Odontoglossum  crispum  Queon  Empreat,  O.  c.  Kalsa,  and  O.  c.  Daphne. 
Mr.  Henry  Little  sent  from  Twickenham  Cattleya  aurea  Little*s  varioty, 
•0.  Mantini  nobilior,  and  C.  Scbofieldiana  Little's  variety. 

Cebtificates  and  Awabds  of  Merit. 

Apple  Chjs.  Kois  (C.  Ross). — ^Tbis  Apple  received  an  award  of  merit  on 
^ptember  2tith  under  the  name  of  T.  A.  Knight.  It  will  hereafter  be 
known  a^  CLas.  Ross,  and  has  been  awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Aster  R.  Farker  nan  is  ( W.  H.  Lees).~To  say  that  this  is  a  dwarf 
form  of  Robert  Parker  will  be  sufficient  description  (award  of  merit). 

Aster  Amelius  Distinction  (W.  H.  Lees).  —  A  variety  of  much  beauty. 
The  large  flowers  are  mauve  in  colour  (award  of  merit). 

Cattleya  au  ea  Little's  variety  (U.  Little). — A  strikingly  handsonie  form 
■of  the  well-known  type  (award  of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Daphne  (W.  Stevens).— A  beautiful  form.  The 
sepals  are  white,  but  the  grouud  is  almost  obscured  by  an  immense  pale 
violet  patch,  the  petals  b«ing  paper  white  with  sparse  spots  of  a  bimilar 
colour  to  the  sepals.  The  fimbriated  lip  is  white  with  a  brown  patch  and 
■a  yellow  throat  (^ward  of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  grande  Pitteanum  (H.  T.  Pitt). — A  lovely  flower.  The 
fiepals  and  petals  are  delicate  Kreenish-yellnw  barred  with  darker  yellow. 
The  broad  flat  lip  is  whiio  (award  of  merit). 

Pear  Marguerite  Marillat  (G.  Woodward). — A  magnificent  variety  that 
Is  now  comparatively  well  known.  It  is  large,  pale  yellow,  heavily  spotted 
with  brown,  and  haviug  russet  round  the  eye.  The  stalk  is  short  and 
inserted  on  the  side  of  the  fruit  (award  of  merit). 

Tme  Injubious  Scale  Insects  of  the  Bbitish  Islands, 

Such  was  the  title  of  a  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Newstead,  F  ES., 
Curator  of  the  Qrosvenor  Museum,  Chester,  at  the  afternoon  meeting  in 
the  Drill  Hal).  In  introducing  the  lecturer,  Mr.  MoLachlan,  who  pre- 
fllded,  referred  to  Mr.  Newstead  having  been  in  earlier  years  a  pro- 
fessional gardener,  a  fact  which  enabled  him  to  speak  as  a  practical 
cultivator  as  well  as  a  scientist.  The  lecturer  dived  immediately  into  his 
subject  by  the  aid  of  photographic  and  diagrammatic  lantern  slides, 
which  proved  roost  attractive  to  the  audience.  In  clear  terse  btyle,  with 
a  happy  freedom  from  unuecessary  technicil  terms,  each  picture  was 
«zplained,  and  the  glimpses  of  the  life  history  of  several  scale  insects 
were  interesting  as  well  as  instructive.  The  males  and  females  of  the 
scale  iotects  that  attack  Ash,  Eucalyptus,  the  San  Jo»e  of  America, 
Roses,  Plums,  Figs,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  Hawthorn, 
and  others,  were  severally  dealt  with,  and  in  the  majority  of  oases 
portrayed  on  the  ^heet,  a»  also  were  the  mealy  and  Lantana  bugs. 

The  lecturer  lai'i  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  scale  is  really 
ihe  outer  casing  which  enclosed  the  insect,  and  pointed  out  that  operators 
in  nsiog  exterminators  must  remember  this,  or  their  applications  might 
be  rendered  useless,  from  the  fact  that  the  remedy  never  reaches  the 
actual  pe»t  unless  properly  applied.  Mr.  Newstead  adverted  at  more 
length  to  the  San  Jos^  scale,  as  it  had  created  much  notice  in  the 
country,  and  because  hw  had  been  written  to  from  Whitehall  for  information 
regarding  its  presence  in  this  country,  and  the  chances  of  its  establish- 
ment. Happily  he  was  able  to  reply  that  it  had  not  been  reported,  and 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  climatic  conditions  favourable  to  its  living 
in  the  British  Isles.  The  well-known  mussel  scale  of  Apples  was 
referred  to  as  not  spreading  rapidly,  and  seldom  causing  death  of 
shoots,  except  in  the  case  of  Cotoneaster.  lie  dilated  on  the  immense 
preponderance  of  the  females,  adding  that  the  males  were  rarely  seen ; 
and  further,  that  he  had  found  and  described  the  first  male  in  this 
430untry,  though  not  on  the  Apple,  but  tm  Broom  and  Heather. 

The  small  galls  that  are  seen  from  time  to  time  on  Oaks  were, 
remarked  the  lecturer,  caused  by  a  minute  soale  insect  which  was 
shown  on  the  sheet.  The  brown  scale  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  was 
referred  to  as  not  covering  itself  v\ith  a  hard  casing.  It  is  now  in  the 
larval  stage,  which  is  the  time  when  steps  for  eradication  ought  to  be 
taken.  It  shows  in  the  term  of  minute  specks  on  the  bark,  these 
being  females,  and,  added  Mr.  Newstead,  no  male  had  yet  been  found. 
Several  others  were  noted  and  their  natural  enemies  mentioned, 
together  with  some  remedial  measures,  and  Mr.  Newstead  was  thanked 
for  his  valuable  discourse.  As  is  customary,  the  entire  paper  will  b«* 
^iven  in  tho  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  will  be  found 
of  great  value  to  cultivators. 


HORTIOOLTURAL   SHOWS. 

LOUGHBOROUGH    FRUIT.— Octobbb  3bd. 

The  Loughborough  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  AasociatloA 
held  iu  third  annual  exhibition  of  hardy  fruits  and  flowers  on  Tueaday, 
October  3rd,  in  the  Corn  Exchange.  Taking  the  season  in*o  considera- 
tion, and  the  partiality  of  the  fruit  crops  in  the  district,  the  AssociatioB 
is  to  be  coogiBtuiated  on  the  display  made  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  H.  Merry  weather  of  Southwell  staged  forty  dishes  of  exceedingly 
fine  Apples,  amongst  the  best  of  which  were  Peasgood's  Nonesncli» 
Gaacoyne's  Scarlet,  Prince  Albert,  Gold  Medal,  Royal  Jubilee,  Bismarck^ 
Lady  Sudeley,  The  Queen,  Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby,  Bramlej's 
Seedling  (very  fine),  Grenadier,  and  Ecklinville  Seedling. 

Hussey  Packe,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Prestwold  Hall  (gardener,  Mr* 
D.  Roberts),  contributed  thirty  dishes  of  Apples  and  twenty  dishea  of 
Pears,  good  samples  of  fruits  beingobserved of  Wamer*a  King,  Lodding- 
ton  Seedling,  Prince  Albert,  Lady  Jlenniker,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Newton 
Wonder  Apples  ;  with  Pitmaston  Duchess,  General  Todtleben,  CatiUae» 
and  Uved  le's  St.  Germain  Pears.  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Belper,  Kingston 
Hall,  near  Derby  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  English),  exhibited  seTenty-four 
dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  chiefly  from  orchard  standards.  Jamea 
Ellis,  Esq.,  J.P.,  The  Gynsilla,  Leicester  (gardener,  Mr.  Needham),  con- 
tributed sixty-five  dishes  of  very  showy  Apples,  all  grown  on  orchard 
standards,  and  representing  an  excellent  assortment,  suited  to  the  Mid- 
lands. Collections  of  fruiU  were  also  shown  by  C.  T.  Parker,  Esq.,  Quom 
Lodge  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Powell)  ;  J.  Clarke,  Esq.  (gardener,  >&•  (X 
Harlis)  ;  Mr.  H.  Hickling.  The  Old  Nurseries ;  Messrs.  gmith  &  Son, 
Derby  Road  Nurseries  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Tucker,  Leicester. 

Messrs.  J.  Smith  &  Son  showed  twenty-four  varieties  of  Pompona 
and  thirty  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  staged  in  threes,  which  made 
an  effective  display,  backed  by  early  flowering  Chrysanthemuma  of 
the  newest  and  best  varieties.  Mr.  H.  Hickling  arranged  a  atriking 
exhibit  with  a  background  of  Gladiolus  and  thirty-six  Show  and  eighteen 
Cactus  Dahlias.  The  Show  varieties,  especially  Perfection,  Mrs.  Saandera, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  Colonist,  Mont  Blanc,  John  Hiokting,  Mrs.  Langtry, 
and  Mrs.  Kendall  were  very  fine.  The  exhibition  was  largely  attendea^ 
and  the  exhibits  fully  appreciated. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  E.  A.  Merryweather,  of  Southwell,  gave  a  lecture 
on  the  **  Incidental  Care  of  Fruit  Trees  to  Give  the  Best  Results.*'  The 
lecturer  referred  to  the  large  importation  of  fruits  into  this  country, 
much  of  the  money  being  apent  in  foreign  fruits  which  might  be  distribulM 
at  hooae.  The  cardinal  points  dealt  with  were  the  preparation  of  soil, 
cultivated  versus  grass  orchards,  planting,  staking,  pruome,  root-pruning, 
manuring,  quantities  of  farmyard  and  artificial  manures,  insects  injuriona 
to  the  Apples,  their  extermination,  gathering  and  storing  the  fruits, 
grading,  and  packing.  The  remarks  were  attentively  listened  to  and 
appreciated  by  a  large  audience,  the  meeting  being  presided  over  by 
Alderman  Tidd,  J.P..  ex-Ma^or.  The  usual  votes  of  thanxs  were  accorded 
the  lecturer  and  Chairman.  A  most  instructive  evening  was  spent ;  it 
was  the  opening  night  of  the  Association's  winter  session. 

ISLE    OF    WIGHT    FRUIT.— October  4th. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Improvement  Association  held  its 
sixth  annual  exhibition  of  fruit  and  honey  at  the  Ryde  Town  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  4th  inst.  Mr.  J.  Dimmick,  of  Ryde,  supplied  a  collection  of 
foliage  and  flowering  plants,  whicU  gave  the  bail  a  very  imposing 
app«»arance.  The  exhibits  were  numerous,  and  of  first-class  quality. 
The  attendance  unfortunately  was  limited  on  account  of  the  rain,  which 
fell  incessantly  all  doy.  The  exhibition  was  opened  by  Dr.  B.  Barrow,  J.P., 
who  was  introduced  by  Dr.  J.  Groves,  Chairman  of  the  Association,  and 
supported  by  County  Alderman  T.  Gibbs,  Alderman  James  James, 
J.P.,  CO..  Mr.  J,  O.  Brook,  C.C.,  Alderman  S.  Fowler,  Mr.  R.  Cole- 
nutt,  J.P.,  and  others.  Dr.  Barrow  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  value 
of  horticulture,  and  particularly  as  a  commercial  industry  for  thr  garden 
isle,  which  was  specially  favoured  in  many  respects  for  snccessfol 
gardening. 

The  following  were  the  principal  exhibitors  :— 

Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to  Admiral  Denison,  Wood«ide,  Wootton, 
who  staged  sixty-five  dishes  of  fruits,  including  Apples,  Pears,  Crabs  and 
Medlars,  and  received  for  his  exhibit  a  f.c.c.  and  a  silver  medal,  offered 
by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  of  Crawley.  Mr.  T.  CoUister,  gardener  to 
J.  F.  Thomeycroft,  Esq.,  Steyne,  Bembridf^e,  exhibited  thirty-six  dishes 
of  very  fine  fruit,  and  was  awarded  a  f  c.c,  with  the  silver  medal  given 
by  Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons.  Mr.  Geo.  Honey  bourne,  gardener  to  Lady 
Daly,  St.  Wilfred's,  Ryde,  staged  thirty-four  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  and  was  awarded  a  f.c.c,  with  a  silver  medal  offered  by  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  Sl  Sons.  Mr.  S.  Banks,  gardener  to  Lady  Atheriey,  Landgoar*! 
Manor,  Shanklin,  sent  fifty-three  dishes  of  fruit,  including  Apples,  Pears, 
Grapes,  and  Tomatoe:i,  which  exhibit  well  deserved  the  award  made  to  it  of  a 
F.c.c.  and  a  silver  medal  given  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons.  Mr.  H.  Jacobs, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Chatfield  Clarke,  Esq..  Cleveland,  Nitoo,  obtained  a 
v.H.c.  for  his  collection  of  Apples  aud  Pears.  Mr.  Frank  Orchard, 
Harbour  Mount  Gardens,  Bembridge,  obtained  a  F.C.C.  for  his  exhibit  or 
Apples  and  Pears.  Mr.  Geo.  Williams,  of  Gatcombe,  staged  twenty-five 
dishes  of  fiuit,  including  Plums,  Apples  and  Pears,  and  reoeived  a  broDxe 
medal,  given  by  Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons. 

Amongst  the  other  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  H.  Webber,  J.  O.  Brook, 
C.C,  G.  H.  Burt,  W.  H  Uier,  B.  Coleoutt  (who  received  a  P.c  c),  Ge.i. 
Lipscombe,  and  T.  Gibbi.  A  cultural  certificate  was  awaided  ta 
Mr.  Gibbs  for  a  fine  dish  of  Apple  Emperor  Alexander,  whilst  a  similar 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  Lipscombe  for  a  dish  of  Warner*s  King.    Messrs. 
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Cbetl k, Soub  received  a  I'.C.C.  ityt  tbeir  fioeesbibit of  Applet  and  Peara, 
oootfbtiog  of  aboat  ninety  disbea.  Mr.  G.  H.  Keoti  gardener  to  Mrs.  K 
Croft  Murray,  Perirale,  Ryde,  alio  raceired  a  similar  award  for  a  ooUeo- 
tioa  of  oat  flowers  in  upwpids  of  sixty  rarieties.  Mr.  C;  H.  Harria' 
ezbibit  of  boney  was  also  reeognised  by  a  certifioata  Tbe  Honorary 
Secretary  (Mr.  S.  Heaton)  rec^iyed  valaabie  assistance  from  Messrs.  E.  v . 
Mattbtwa,  J.  G.  Muadell,  G.  Batober,  J.  Bley,  and  J.  Grimes  in  super- 
intending tbe  staging  of  tbe  exbibits.  Mr.  A.  Wallifl,  fruit  foreman  to 
Messrs.  Gbeal^  judged  tbe  Island  fruit. 

ROYAL  AQUARIUM.— OCTOBEB  IOth,  11th,  and  12th. 

The  first  Exbibition  of  tbe  National  Chrysantbemum  Society  was 
beld  at  tbe  Royal  Aquarium,  and  pvoved  to  be  above  tbe  average  of  tbe 
October  Sbows.  Many  of  tbe  ctasset  were  keenly  contested,  and  tbe 
trade  exblbitors  turned  up  in  strong  force,  and  made  a  splendid  sbow  in 
tbemsalves. 

Tbere  were  tbree  competitors  for  tbe  group  of  Cbrysantbemnms  and 
loUage  plants  arranged  for  effect  to  fill  a  space  of  72  superficial  feet,  witb 
tbe  proviao  tbat  all  tbe  plants  are  to  be  grown  by  tbe  oxbibitor.  Mr. 
J.  Spinky  Summit  Road  Nursery,  Waltbamstow,  added  to  bis  previous 
successes  by  again  securing  tbe  premier  award  at  tbis  Sbow.  The  igroup 
was  composed  of  single  bloom  plants,  arranged  with  Cooos  Weddelliana, 
Enlalias,  and  Ferns.  Tbe  arrangement  was  excellent  and  tbe  blooms 
rolendid.  Tbe  best  blooms  were  Madame  Oustave  Henry,  M.  Couvat  de 
Terratl,  Fboebns,  Mr.  T.  Carriugtoa,  Lady  Phillips,  Soleil  d'Ootobre, 
Mrs*  W.  Seward,  R.  H.  Pearson,  and  Annie  PrevosL  Mr.  W.  Howe, 
gardener  to  Sir  Henry  Tate,  Bart.,  Streatbam  Common,  was  second  witb 
a  group,  somewhat  heavily  arranged,  though  tbe  material  was  good ; 
wUle  Mr.  £.  Dove,  gardener  to  H.  fi.  Fry,  Esq.,  Bickley,  was  third. 

There  were  four  competitors  staged  for  twenty-four  blooms,  Japanese, 
In  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties.  Uofortonately  Mr.  M.  Gleeson, 
gardener  to  A.  Von  Andre,  Esq.,  Stanmore,  made  a  mistake  in  staging 
which  brought  about  the  disqualification  of  his  ezbibit,  and  tbe  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jas.  Brookes,  gardener  to  W.  T.  Newman,  Esq , 
ToUeridge.  His  blooms  were  Pride  of  Madford,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lires,  Edith  Tabor,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Soleil  d'Ootobre,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Lees,  Mrs.  Barks,  Oceana,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Lady 
Byron,  Mr.  F.  Brewer,  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Wertber,  Mrs.  0.  H.  Payne, 
Mdlle.  L.  Brosilion,  Madame  M.  Ricoud,  Pride  of  Szmoutb,  Soleil 
d'Ootobre,  Emily  Silsbury,  Reine  d'Angleterre,  Madame  Gustave  Henry, 
and  Oceana.  Mr.  J.  Pulibrd,  gardener  to  F.  D.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Cookbam, 
was  second  with  a  nice  display.  The  best  blooms  were  Dorothy  Seward, 
Lady  Phillips,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Belle  Mauve,  Modesto,  and  John  Seward  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Prewttt,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Pearson,  Esq.,  Farnbam,  was 
third  with  weaker  flowers. 

The  stands  for  twelve  blooms,  Japanese,  distinct,  were  excellent,  and 
made  a  good  sbow,  Mr.  M.  Gleeson  being  a  good  first.  His  blooms  were 
deep  and  wellr  finished.  The  varieties  were  Mons.  Chenon  de  T>eche, 
Ella  Cartia,  Anstralie,  Thos.  Wilklns,  Mad.  G.  Brnant,  Mutual  Frieod, 
Eitbome  Beauty,  Simplicity,  Henry  Weeks,  Emily  Towers,  Mrs.  Weeks, 
and  Joseph  Brookes  ;  Mr.  Jas.  Brookes  followed  witb  good  blooms  of 
Soleil  d'Ootobre,  Mrs.  J.  Lewia,  Mrs.  Barks,  and  Pride  of  Exmouth ; 
while  Mr.  C.  Cox,  Brickendon  Grange,  was  third. 

There  were  nine  entries  for  six  blooms  Jspanese,  distinct,  and  the  first 
prize  waa  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Meredith,  gardener  to  G.  Wilder,  E«q., 
Emswortb,  for  a  capital  six.  Tbe  varieties  employed  were  Australie, 
Mrs.  D.  Dewar,  Edith  Tabor,  Jas.  Bidencope,  Madame  Phillipe  Rivoire, 
and  Oceano.  Mr.  C.  Payne,  ^ardenf  r  to  C  J.  Whittiogton,  Esq ,  Bickley 
Park,  was  a  good  second,>taging  Madame  Gustave  Henry,  Mrs.  Coombes, 
Jane  Molyneux,  and  General  Paquie  in  good  style,  and  Mr.  F.  Yallis, 
Bromham  Fruit  Farm,  Chippenham,  was  third.  Fur  six  blooms,  one 
variety,  thero  were  seven  entries,  the  premier  prize  being  adjudged  to 
Mr.  R.  Gladwell,  gardener  to  S.  Smith,  Esq.,  South  Norwood,  for  a  grand 
exhibit  of  Aiutralie ;  Mr.  W.  Paton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Harmsworth, 
Totteridge,  second,  .for  Madame  Gustave  Henry  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Page, 
gardener  to  A.  L  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Fincliley,  third,  for  PhGebus.  There 
were  only  two  entries  for  six  incurved  bloomtj  and  Mr.  R.  Jones,  gardener 
to  C.  A.  Smitb-Ryland,  Esq.,  Warwick,  was  first  witb  neat  blooms  of 
Mons.  R.  Bahuant,  Globe  d*Or,  D.  B.  Crane,  Ada  Owen,  and  Lord 
Coleridge  ;  while  Mr.  T.  Robinson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Holling- 
bourne,  followed  with  rather  coarse  flowers. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Pompons  were  only  patronised  by  one  exhibitor 
in  each  class.  The  first  priae  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gardener 
to  T.  Boney,  Esq.,  Higbgate,  for  twelve  bunches,  and  a  splendid  exhibit 
it  proved  to  t>e.  The  varieties  were  La  Yesuve,  Osiris,  Veuve  Clique, 
Mdlle.  Elise  Dordan,  Miss  Davis,  White  St.  Croats,  Alice  Butcher,  and 
Blanche  Colomb.  For  six  bunches  Mr.  A.  Tay.or,  East  Finchley,  was 
the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  third  prize.  For  two  vases  of  Chrys- 
anthemums arranged  with  suitable  foliage  Mr.  Jas.  Brooks  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  and  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize.  There  were  three 
entriea  lor  twel?e  bunches  of  early  flowering  varieties,  and  the  first  prize 
was  allotted  to  Mr.  W.  Paton  for  a  good  display.  The  varieties  were 
Francois  YuilliBrmet,  Harvest  Home,  jMadame  Desgrange,  Mrs.  J.  Pitcher, 
Ivy  Stark,  Blanche  Colomb,  Madame  Marie  Masse,  G.  Wermig,  and  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwygram.  Mr.  E.  Such,  Maidenhead,  must  hate  been  a  close 
second.  He  had  excellent  bunches  of  Madame  Marie  Masse,  Coral  Queen, 
Madame  £.  Morel,  and  Harvest  Home ;  while  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  East 
Fmohley,  was  third. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  blooms,  Japanese,  distinct,  tbere  were 
tbree  exhibitors,  and  Mr.  B.  Gladwell  scored  leading  honours  with  a  good 
board.    The  varieties  most  prominent  were  Mad.  G.  Bruant,  Simplicity, 


Louise,  Fbcebus,  Suzie,  and  Australia,  while  Mr.  W.  Perrin,  gardener  to- 
C.  W.  Riehardaon,  Esq.,  Sawbridgeworth,  was  a  good  second  ;  bis  best 
l>]oom8  were  Emily  Silsbury,  Anstralie,  Mutual  Friend,  and  Mons.  Hoste^ 
and  Mr.  A.  Page  was  third.  For  six  blooms,  Japanese,  distinot,  Mr.  R. 
Qladwell  was  again  to  the  fore  witb  good  blooms  of  Louise,  Wertber^ 
Mad.  R.  de  Massy,  Ooesna,  Mons.  Chenon  de  L^h6,  and  Emily ^Silabory, 
Mr.  W.  Perrin  again  taking  a  good  second  place,  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Tark  third. 
There  were  eisht  boards  staged  in  this  class.  In  tbe  division  devoted  to 
amateurs  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  twelve  blooms  in  not  lesa 
than  six  varieties,  Mr.  W.  G.  P.  Clark,  Hitohen,  was  first  with  a  hxw 
display,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Martin  Silsbury,  Shanklin. 

NON-COMPBTITIVB  EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisbam,  was  well  represented 
witb  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  flanked  on  tbe  one  band  with  a  gronp- 
of  Crotons,  and  on  the  other  witb  a  similar  group  of  Dracaenas.  Needlesa 
to  say  the  arrangement  waa  capital,  and  up  to  Mr.  Jones*  usual  form. 
Again  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Bwanley,  demonstrated  tbe  value  of 
Cannas  at  this  season.  The  plants  on  this  occasion  were  well  flowered- 
and  exceedingly  bright,  pro  ting  how  valuable  they  are  for  decorative 
purposes.  From  Messrs,  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Higbgate,  came  an 
excellent  table  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Oranges  in  pots,  relieved- 
with  a  few  small  Palms.  The  best  dishes  were  Pitmaston  Duobessr 
CaUllao,  General  Todtleben,  Doyennd  du  Comice,  Beurr6  Clairgeau,  and 
Mar^ohal  de  Cour.  The  Apples  were  bright,  clear,  and  well  coloured, 
and  included  dishes  of  Crimson  Devon,  Lady  SudeJey,  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  Peasgood^s  Nonesuch,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Royal  Codlin^ 
Bamack  Beauty,  Emily^  Obilds,  and  Bramley's  Seedling. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware*  Ltd.,  Tottenham,  arranged  a  display  of  Cactoa 
Dahlias,  which  were  bright  considering  tbe  late  season  ;  also  a  collection' 
of  Asters  and  some  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums.  The  display  waa 
lightened  with  Bamboos  and  Eulalias  in  pots.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godflrey,. 
Exmouth,  Devon,  staged  a  large  display  of  cut  flowers,  admirably 
arranged  in  a  bed  of  foliage  and  small  Maidenhair  Ferns ;  also  pot  planta 
of  Ettie  Mitchell,  a  bronze  decorative  variety  of  promise.  The  best  biooma 
were  Madame  Budde,  Reginald  Godfrey,  Lady  Ridgway,  General  Paque, 
Queen  of  tbe  Earlies,  Lord  Coleridge,  together  with  a  display  of  Astera* 
and  a  few  bunches  of  tree  Carnations,  which  were  bright  and  effeetivep 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  had  a  grand  display  of  fruit,  arranged 
witb  trees  in  pots  and  a  few  autumn-flowering  plants,  while  the  centre  waa 
decorated  with  Red  C arrant,  Tomatoes,  and  bunches  of  Crata^us  berries,, 
which  imparted  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  display.  The  Apples  were 
especially  fine,  some  grand  dishes  of  Peasgood's  Nonesuch.  Cox*a 
Pomona,  M^re  de  Manage,  Emperor  Alexander,  Warner's  King,  and 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet ;  while  Pears,  Nuts,  Medlars,  Quinces,  and  Gourde 
completed  the  display.  The  same  firm  also  decorated  the  fountain  again 
witb  a  choice  selection  oi  Ivies  and  variegated  plsnts.  A  collection  of 
clipped  Yews  and  Box  trees  also  attracted  much  attention. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Prewitt,  gardener  to  Arthur  Pesrson,  Esq,  Farnbam, 
staged  a  fine  collection  of  Apples  and  Pe'ars,  the  whole  being  well  grown, 
and  a  representative  display.  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  arranged  a 
large  table  of  esrly  fiowering  Chrysanthemums  and  a  good  display  of  Astera 

Messra  Dobbie  k.  Co.,  Rothesay,  staged  a  large  double  bank  of  early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  chief  of  which  were  Martinmas,  Harvest 
Home,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Pitcher,  Bronze  Prince,  Crimson  Marie  Masse,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Longfellow,  Albert  Rose,  Edith  Syratt,  Madame  Zephir, 
Lionel,  and  Flora  ;  also  a  pretty  collection  of  single  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuihbert,  Soutbgate,  exhibited  a  group  of  the  useful 
decorative  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Wingfield,  arranged  on  a  bed  of  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  variegated  Abutilons.  A  fine  collection  of  Apples  was  staged 
by  Messrs.  S.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  in  baskets  and  dishes.  The 
fruits  were  remarkably  clean  and  well  developed.  Mr.  H.  Deveril), 
Banbury,  arranged  a  bank  of  autumn  flowers,  chiefly  consisting  of  Asters, 
OMrly  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Montbretias,  and  Gladioli. 

Emigrants'  Information  Office. — The  October  circulars  of  the 
Emigrants'  loformation  Office  and  the  annual  editions  of  the  penny 
handbooks  show  the  present  prospects  of  emigration.  The  notice  t>oarda 
are  now  exhibited,  and  the  circulars  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  at 
nearly  500  public  libraries  and  institutions  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  now  too  late  in  the  season  for  the  ordinary  emigrant  to  go  to  Canada, 
unless  he  has  friends  to  go  to,  or  money  to  keep  him  during  the  winter. 
In  New  South  Wales  there  is  very  little  demand  for  more  labour  at  the 
present  time  ;  but  thoroughly  skilled  dairymen  and  farm  labourers  have 
Konerally  little  difficulty  in  finding  employment  in  country  districts.  In 
Victoria  a  considerable  number  of  peraons  at  Melbourne  continue  to 
complain  of  inability  to  find  work.  There  are  excellent  openings,  as  a 
rule,  for  farmers,  dairy  farmers,  and  fruit  growers  if  they  have  a  little 
capital  and  some  experience  of  tbe  country.  In  South  Australia  there  ia 
a  good  opening  on  iarmaiand  stations  for  a  few  married  couples  without 
children.  In  Queensland  the  demand  for  bend  jidk  farm  lak)ourers  and 
female  servants  continues,  and  free  passages  to  the  Colony  are  being 

§  ranted  to  both  these  classes  of  labour.  In  Western  Australia  tbe  chief 
emand  is  for  farm  labourers,  female  domestic  servants,  and  skilled 
miners.  Free  homesteads  of  160  acres  are  being  offered  to  settlers.  New 
Zealand  offers  great  advantages  to  farmers  ^and  others  with  a  little 
capital.  A  number  of  persons  continue  to  arrive  in  Cape  Colony,  not- 
withstanding .the  repeated  warnings  which  have  been  published.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  said  to  be  several  thousands  of  unemployed 
persona  in  Cape  Town  alone  ;  and  the  numbers  are  likely  to  be  increased, 
unless  affairs  in^the^border  States  speedily  assume  a  more  favonrablo 
character.    In  Natal  there  is  no  demand  for  more  labour. 
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THK  HaBB1.0KOUS  Calcbolabu. 
Hatixq  omitted  to  itale  in  m j  utiol*  on  tli*  CdoMlarU,  In  Um 
Jvanul  9f  MortKitllirt  for  8«pMmber  £8th,tbc  tine  I  think  beU  for  lowinr 
tb**Md,  I  will  BOW  do  M.  WtacK  lucecuioDal  dUplsyi  ua  TvqalnJj. 
■owing  niij  be  rnkd*  at  iulcrrali  of  about  ihna  wecki  from  Maj  till 
JdIj,  Floweia  will  than  b«  had  from  eari7  iprisg  till  wall  into  the 
mmniM.  Aa  a  nile  wc  makv  on*  aowiorsufflc* ;  thii  it  done  about  tb* 
third  wMk  in  Maj.  Paai  arn  oied  for  the  Meda,  which  an  Mallered 
thlnlT,  and  m  arenlj  ai  pouible  oT«r  Ihs  larfic*  ol  tb«  pnpared  aoll,  •% 
nitntiiMMd  In  the  preTiooi  articl-'.  The  terj  miaoteneu  of  the  ta«<t 
naceaatlales  imdal  oira  twing  taken  in  iti  diitribntion,  and  t  imall  pinoh 
between  the  tsumb  Mid  flager  ii  eaneratly  lalGoient  lor  a  good  iiied  pan, 
Thl(  method  of  aowipx  ii,  I  think,  better  than  ahaklnc  iSa  teed  ont  of 
the  packet  orer  the  anrfae*.— ASFiaAMT, 

BwasT  Peab  frou  CcTTiNas. 

Om  perniing  ■■  P.  R.'i  "  note*  on  Sweet  Pea*,  1  thought  it  mi|ht  tnlereat 
raaden  of  the  Yonnx  Gardener*'  DouMn,  to  wham  it  ma;  be  nn> 
known,  that  thaee  will  root  readily  from  cutting).  A  gardener  friend  of 
mine,  who  haa  to  manage  hii  employcr'a  garden  on  i*tj  eoonnnlcal  tinea 
finaiwlall/,  inrariably  has  a  grand  diaplaj  ot  the  newer  Tarietiea,  and  Ihli 
il  bow  he  managat  it  He  can  oa\j  afford  to  pnrchaaa  one  or  two 
packet*  of  leed  awiDallr,  but  the*e  he  lowa  earlj,  and  when  about  6  ot 
S  inekee  high  take*  the  top*  off.    The*e  root  readily  nnder  a  hand-light. 

Thii  nroceea  may  ba  repeated  with  the  ootlinga.il  need  be-i'.i.,  the 
lopaeanne  again  ramovad  wlwD  routed  and.atiMaed  in  the  tame  way. 
Bcdde*  the  ulvantage  of  gonin|[  »  S'"^  atock  of  a  fatouriia  isrietj 
during  one  eeaaon,  which  would  otherwise  be  impoiaible  froin  one  packet 
of  eecd  (tiff  they  rarely  contain  more  than  twenty  aeedi  It  moitX  It 
indocai  a  bnahj  branching  habit  in  thoie  dumpc  from  nhicb  cuttinjci 
are  taken.  It  alao  protonga  the  teaion  of  floaering,  for  it  naturally 
lollow)  that  onltiog*  rooted  at  different  perioda  come  Into  flower  alio  at 

My  friend  growi  hii  Sweet  Pea*  in  clumpa,  each  clnmp  a  diatinot 
Tariety.  Tnii,  to  my  mind,  i*  a  much  more  eStotiTe  ayatem  ihaa  pbwting 
in  rowa.  A  rery  Bne  effect  can  be  produoed  by  planting  lliaae  olnmpe  al 
the  back  of  a  herbaeeoua  border — aay,  at  a  diaiacev  of  5  taat  from  clump 
to  clump,  or  wherever  there  ii  apace  amongit  the  other  occupant*  of  the 
border.  Care  mn*t  be  taken  that  no  rtry  tali  groaing  plant  ii  immediately 
in  fltint  of  the  clump,  or  the  effect  will  be  ipuilL  It  whils  or  ta^  light 
aaiietie*  are  planted  about  emy  third  clump,  theae  lecm  to  istenaify  and 
throw  into  bold  relief  the  daiher  kind*. — S.  X. 

Cauliflower  and  Bboccoli. 

To  maintain  a  oonllnnou*  *apply  of  Canliflower  and  Brooooli  throngh- 
ont  the  year  ii  a  work  of  no  amall  importance,  and  demand*  both  fore< 
thought  and  *kiU  on  lb*  part  of  the  cultivator.  The  leaMin*  bare  much 
to  do  with  the  ancceaa  or  failnre  of  the>e  Tegetables,  perbap*  more  lo 
than  any  other ;  if  the  aummer  ba  abnorinally  hut  and  dry,  niBny  of  the 
plant*  will  go  blind,  while  dnring  aevere  wiulera  aeveral  are  hilled  oat- 
rlgbt,  npedally  in  expoied  litnationa.  They  delight  in  a  deep,  rich,  and 
midat,  yet  Snn  rootlug  medium,  and  in  accordance  with  theae  pnnciplea 
the  land  ahould  be  prepared.  The  diatadce  apart  at  which  they  mnit 
be  plainted  will  rary  according  lo  the  rariety.  ior  Canlifli-wer*  trom  2  to 
3  feet  in  the  row.  and  3  feel  6  Inehe*  to  3  feet  6  Inchea  between  the 
rowa  win  be  a  aafe  diatance  ;  while  lor  Brocooli  from  18  to  30  inohea 
apart  each  way  will  auffice. 

To  aupply  the  demand  after  the  latt  of  the  Broccoli  bava  dUappeared, 
■eeda  oF  Early  London,  Uarly  Erfurt,  and  Watcherta  Cauliflowera  ahould 
be  town  thinly  about  llie  aeoond  week  in  Auguat,  making  a  aeoond  aowing 
tan  day*  later,  a*  from  thi*  the  planli  are  oflon  belter  than  ihoae  io«n 
earlier.  If  the  weather  be  very  dry  the  ground  ahould  l>e  well  watered 
before  aowing  the  aeed,  and  afterward)  be  kept  moiat  by  frequent  erenlng 
wataringa,  and  ocsaaianally  dualing  iha  yonng  planta  while  wat  with 
aoot  and  lime  i*  adtanlageoo*.  Dorlng  the  month  of  October  they 
ahould  ba  tranaplanted  into  framea,  where  they  will  remain  until  March 
or  April,  when  they  may  be  put  out  into  their  final  poaitiona.  If  it  be 
deairad  (o  plant  them  permanently  io  autumn,  iha  required  number  of 
plant*  should,  when  large  enough,  ba  pricked  out  into  nursery  bed*, 
watering  occiaionAlly  il  toe  weather  be  dry,  ind  good  atrong  plant*  will 
be  tbe  raanlt.  About  the  ihird  week  in  October  plant  them  fire  or 
*is  togathar,  and  pnt  band-lighta  over  them  ;  give  pienlj  of  air  on  all 
fiiToanble  ocoaaion*,  t>oth  to  theae  and  thuwi  in  the  frame*,  remoiing  tbe 
lighla  altogether  when  the  weather  permita.  Thin  them  out  in  April,  or 
earlier  if  neoMtary,  leartng  only  aufficient  plant*  to  occupy  the  available 
apBoa  without  orarorowding  ;  heada  from  plant*  ihn*  treated  will  precede 
thoaa  wintered  in  Irames. 

For  aaoceaaional  plant*,  *eed*  of  Walcheren,  Aalumn  Giant,  and 
Btadtboldar  may  be  lown  in  heat  during  February,  transplanted  en  to 
hotbed*  or  into  boxea,  and  carefully  hardened  tor  planting  during 
April  and  May,  Later  aowinga  can  be  made  outside  and  planted  from 
Iha  aead  bed  a*  required.  Should  tbe  weather  ba  very  dry  tfaey  mnat 
recaire  copiou*  wateringa,  earthing  them  deeply  a*  tbe  plant*  iMoome 
large  enough.  During  ihe  lata  autumn  month*  many  Caulifiuwera  are 
rendered  uaalcM  by  cold  and  wet ;  thi*  may  tie  obviated  lo  aome  extent 
by  beading  several  of  the  leaie*  over  them,  but  if  old  light*  with  a  tew 
boarda  are  available,  a  temporary  frame  can  aoon  be  maOe  in  which  they 
can  be  mora  cStKiiually  protected  from  the  efiecta  of  the  weather.  Tie 
the  leave*  together,  lift  the  plant*  with  a  ball  of  toll,  plaoe  them  olo)ely 


together  lit  the  frame  In  an  npright  poiiiion  in  tranche*  anfficiantl?  deep 
tol)iit7  tbe  root*,  afford  a  wauring,  and  they  will  keep  thrc«,waeka  <r 
labraiDgood  condition,  and  a  plentiml  inpply  will  be  maintained  ubiU 
late-iilto  tHe  antnmn. 

The  treaimeet  of  Broeooli  U  very  aimllar  to  that  of  the  Caillflowar. 
the  chief  diflerenea  being  in  the  tine  of  aowilg.  To  '.have  heada  loady 
for  cnUing  In  autnmn  icedi  oEGrange'tAntMna,  Wakiwr»n,andValleha 
Belf-proieotlnK  may  be  aown  aboat  the  ead  of  March  In  a  ahaltered 
aituailoo,  tranaplanting  from  the  aeed  bed*  ta  tba  penuaaant  poeMoM. 
For  iocoeaalonu  crop*  aecdi  nwy  be  Mm  mitil  the  aeoond  waek  la  Hay. 
VaHatie*  for  Ihi*  pnrpoaa  are  Boow'a  WiUcr  Wbila,  CooKi^'b  MatchUta. 
and  Leamhvton  tOt  winter  nee ;  whilo  for  laM  apring  Catkll'a  EoUpae, 
Uodd,  and  Lalo  Quaes  may  b6  need.  The  later  crop*  ataonld  ba  planted 
on  land  that  baa  bean  cleared  of  early  PotaMea,  FMa,  or  Btrawberria^ 
makinfc  it  firm  before  tbe  plants  are  inierted.  It  dry  woktber  prenll 
they  ahonid  have  abnndanee  of  waler,  or  latiafkotory  progreas  will  not 
be  made.  Tbe  gronnd  between  the  plant*  must  he  ttirred  iriih  the  hoe  to 
keep  down  weedi  and  to  retain  aoietuTV. 

At  the  approach  of  winter  aome  recommend  the  practice  of  **  beriiw- 
in  "  with  their  heada  towarda  Ibe  norlb,  while  otbera  prefer  lo  pnt  Btabta 
litter  about  tbe  plant*.  From  the  former  method  little  or  no  advantage 
appear*  to  be  gained,  while  the  latter  give*  the  garden  a  decidedly 
untidy  appearance,  (hough  il  afiorda  the  beat  protection,  and  the  plaati 
are  notdieiked  in  growth,  a*  lo  ibe  procea*  of  beellng-in.  In  ordinary 
winlat*  the  m^onty  of  the  plant*  w,ll  piaa  Ihrough  favourably,  no 
protection  being  required  at  all.  They  abouM,  however,  be  examined 
ucoaalonally,  and  htadi  *aCBaieiuly  large  ought  lo  b«  cut,  or  the  plant 
pulled  up  and  hung  head  downaarda  in  a  oool  pUr 
froat,  natiLraqnlred  for  twe.— S.  P. 
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HAKDT  FBUIT  GABDEII. 

Frtparattent  for  nantlng  Fmlt  Troai.— One  of  the  moat  important 
matter*  prt(ir  to  planting  1*  tne  aeleclion  of  the  treea.  Good  Fruit  iraca 
and  bushs*  of  reliable  varietie*  cannot  be  obtained  without  paying  a  fair 
price  for  them.  So-called  cheap  tree*  are  not  to  ba  depended  upon, 
either  a*  lo  variety  or  in  making  growlha  of  a  aa^actory  cbaracter  after 
planting.  When  tbia  is  the  ciae  It  i*  di*app(dntlng,  but  it  may  be  avoided 
by  deiTing  with  a  Br*t<ala**  firm,  wbo  can  only  afford  to  grow  and 
*all  the  bekt.  Tbe  ground*  of  the  luraery  ihould  be  lUiied  ai  tbe  preeant 
time,  ihe  treea  aelacled  in  their  growing  poatlion  with  inatruction*  to 
careluily  lilt,  pack,  and  deliver  them  aaFely  in  rfladinet*  tur  eai^y 
Nortmber  planting.  When  received  the  cnlliTalor  abonid  tnpplemant 
the  care  and  attention  of  the  nurseryman  by  l*ying-in  the  tree*  in 
d*mp  soil  until  the  moment  of  planting.  Tbe  present  aoulh  ought  to 
be  largely  devoted  to  preparing  Ihe  poaitioni  for  planting,  aa  it  ia  highlj 
desirable  that  the  tree*  and  buahe*  hare  a  fair  atart. 

Draining.  —  The  best  position*  for  fruit  tree*  an  where  the  ai^  ia 
naturally  well  drained,  but  in  aome  eoaea  thi*  la  not  attainable.  Wbererer 
water  ia  liable  to  collect  within  2  feat  of  the  Hurfaoa  thi*  is  obviou*ly  not 
snilablr,  as  the  extra  moiitnrs  would  aau*e  atrong,  **ppy,  unfruilFul 
frowth.  The  beet  method  of  draining  a  large  plot  of  ground  i*  to  lay 
cylinler  tiles  of  2' inch  bore  in  row*  IS  to  18  feet  apart  and  3  feet  deep. 
They  mu>t  have  an  outlet  to  a  main  drain,  which  should  empty  itauf 
at  the  lowest  puiut  ol  the  ground.  The  drains  ought  to  have  a  proper 
fall,  so  that  walar  ruu*  raadity  through  them.  Good  drainage  may  be 
effected  In  case*  where  tbe  subsoil  is  not  too  wet  by  planting  on  slightly 
railed  mounds,  or  specially  draining  the  positions  where  tbe  treea  are  to 
be  planted  by  excavating  the  soil  3  feet  deep,  iiud  laying  down  a  foot  of 
stonsi  or  rubble  ;  on  tfila  a  layer  of  tnri,  which  will  prevent  the  aijl 
working  dawn  among  the  drainage. 

Digging  and  Trenching, — The  gronnd  muat  be  tboroughty  well  onlti- 
vated  before  any  attempt  is  made  lo  plant.  Tbe  good  loil  in  moat 
gardens  Is  Invariably  that  aeareat  tbe  surface,  and  il  is  in  this  weD- 
worked  medium  that  the  tree*  should  be  planted.  It  ■■  inpntaut.  al*o, 
that  the  *oil  below  be  moved  and  broken  up.  I'hi*  increases  the  area 
from  which  food  and  moisture  may  be  drawn  whenever  the  surface  soil 
becomes  deScient,  and  does  not  meet  Iha  requirement*  of  the  treea.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  ordinary  d  gging  one  8p*de  deep  :*  scarcely  snBciMlt, 
especially  if  the  subaoil  ba*  net  liiiheitr>  been  broken  tip.  The  beat 
manner  of  effecting  the  moving  of  the  aoll  two  apiu  deep  la  to  baitatd 
trench  the  ground.  A  tranob  2  feet  deep  and  2  Feet  wide  should  be  takea 
out  and  wheeled  (o  the  point  where  it  is  intended  to  Sniab.  Dig  or  f<H'k 
up  the  bollum,  Before  filling  in  lurtber  mark  out  the  next  trench,  and 
take  out  the  top  tpit,  Tha  next  spit  may  then  be  thrown  into  the  bottom 
oF  the  first,  where  it  will  occupy  a  similar  position.  The  top  *plt  of  tbe 
third  treach  then  oomea  In  to  cumplete  the  Brat.  The  bottom  of  ever* 
trench  ought  to  be  broken  up,  a  liiil*  minura  added  and  incorporal*^ 
which  will  aasial  in  Improving  a  poor  and  hungry  aubioiL 

Mamtting. — Digging  in  a  quinlily  oF  rich  manure  i*  not  advisable 
whan  contemplating  planting  liuit  tree*.    It  will  onuse  a  soft  and  rapid 
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growtby  wUdi  is  not  oondacive  to  frnitfahieM,  Imt  the  reyene.  An 
orfinnry  ftrtile  lonmy  toil  It  ontto  rkh  enough  for  the  enrly  growth  of 
matt  fmit  trett,  nno  when  the  trees  need  additional  support  snrfuse 
dreee'D|i:s  of  mannre  will  supply  It.  Wood  aahet  or  bnmt  reftue  are  a 
good  addition  to  the  soil.  Thej  imwoye  heavy  gronnd  by  lightening  it 
and  making  it  more  easily  workable,  and  light  soil  by  adding  to  it 
minera]  matter  In  whieh  it  may  be  deficient.  Stone  fmita  require 
oaleareoos  matter,  aud  when  the  soil  is  lacking  in  this  a  dressing  of 
emshed  mortar  rubbish  or  lime  scraps  Is  of  great  benefit. 

OrabUng  up  Old  Treea^>-  Old  trees  of  good  yarieties  are  valuable,  and 
if  they  are  healthy  and  do  not  bear  fmit  they  may  probably  be  induced 
to  do  so  by  thinning  out  the  branches,  eteansing  the  stems,  and  supporting 
the  roots.  Some  trees,  however,  are  past  renovation,  and  are  ^ ot  worth 
the  time  and  trouble  it  would  be  necessary  to  spend  upon  them.  These 
shovld  be  cut  down,  the  roots  grubbed  up,  and  the  whole  burnt  All 
trees  enfeebled  through  canker  or  American  olightare  better  discarded,  and 
where  they  are  rendered  useless  by  growing  in  too  dose  proximity  to  large 
deeidnons  trees  it  is  evident  that  they  cumber  the  ground.  The  ordinary 
methoda  of  renovation  cannot  be  applied  to  these  satisfaotnrily,  because 
the  moat  essential  things  of  all  are  taken  away-^food  and  moiature  flrom 
the  roots,  and  light  from  Uie  branches.  Wom*ottt  buahes  of  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  ought  to  be  grubbed  up  and  burnt  Ycung  trees  will  pay 
better,  but  if  planted  on  the  sense  site  deep  and  thorough  cultivation  must 
eaaoo  before  planting.  Moderate  manuring  may  be  practised  m  preparing 
snob  soil,  especially  as  these  fruits  may  be  planted  in  richer  soil  than  the 
majority  of  fruit  Uees. 

FRUIT  rOBCING. 

Ciwomlwrs. — Place  out  the  latest  plants  which  are  to  afford  a  tupply 
of  fruit  about  the  new  year  on  ridges  or  hillocks,  training  with  a  single 
stem  to  the  trellis,  up  which  they  mav  be  allowed  to  advance  a&ut  t wo-thiras, 
wkea  the  lead  may  be  plnch^.  Tbose  not  having  the  convenience  of  a 
Cueiunber  bouse  mar  secure  fair  supplies  of  winter  fmit  by  growing  the 
jilanta  in  stoves,  fruitine  Pine  houses,  or  other  heated  structures.  Plants 
m  beetling  ^should  not  be  overcropped,  or  the  fruit  allowed  to  remain 
longer  tlmn  it  is  fit  to  cut,  removing  all  deformed  fmit  in  a  young  state. 
Maintain  a  night  tempered  re  of  70^  5°  leu  in  the  morning,  75®  by  day 
up  to  85°  witii  sun  heat,  admitting  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  at 
wtvfj  favourable  opportunity.  The  evapcration  troughs  may  be  charged 
with  liquid  manure,  and  the  floor  damped  with  water  about  6  A.M.  and 
4  P.M ,  dispensing  with  the  syringp.  Reduce  the  supply  of  water  at 
the  roots,  but  not  so  much  as  to  cause  flsgging.  A  few  sweetened  horse* 
droppings  scattered  on  the  bed  from  time  to  time  will  benefit  the  plants 
throogh  the  waterings  and  the  ammonia  given  off.  Keep  the  foliage  thinly 
disposed  and  free  from  insect  pests,  also  the  glass  clean  to  secur* 
thoroughly  solidified  growths. 

Fei^ai  and  Heetajrfnes.  -  Tar/jett  Houae.^-th^  trees  are  now  leafless, 
and  ahould  be  overhauled  for  pruning,  dressing,  and  re- adjusting  of  the 
growths.  Where  due  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  disbudding,  preventing 
overcrowding,  and  removing  the  useless  growths  after  the  fruits  were 
gathered,  very  little  pruning  will  be  required  now.  Weskly  and  unpro- 
mising branches,  however,  may  often  be  adi  antage ously  cut  out  in  favour  ot 
sturdy,  short- jointed  growths,  and  unduly  long  ehoota  be  nhoitened  so  as 
to  originate  vigorous  ones  from  them  at  the  proper  place  for  covering  the 
trellis  evenly  with  bearing  wood.  Tbe  house  »nould  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  woodwork  with  carbolic  or  other  disinfecting  ^oap,  water,  and 
bruah,  glass  with  clear  water,  and  the  walls  limewashed,  adding  a  handful 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  a  pailful,  the  sulphur  beinir  first  formed  into  a 
paste  with  a  little  skim  milk.  The  trees  also  should  be  washed  with  an 
inaecticide,  those  advertised  being  excellent  for  the  purpose,  only  csrefuUy 
follow  the  instructions,  applying  with  a  brush  and  taking  care  not  to 
dislocate  the  buds. 

Likewise  tbe  border  needs  attention,  removing  the  mulching  or  loose 
surface  soil,  pointing  over  very  lightly,  and  supplying  fresh  loam,  but 
not  cov«»ring  the  roots  moie  th«n  2  or  3  inches.  About  a  quart  of 
some  advertised  fertiliser  msy  be  mixed  advantageously  with  every 
barrowload  of  the  loam,  and  its  manurial  elements  will  get  diffused 
through  the  soil  by  rains  or  watering,  and  ke  available  as  food  when 
the  trees  start  into  growth.  The  roc  i* lights  may  remain  off  until  late 
November  or  the  approach  of  severe  weather,  frost  and  snow  sometin«es 
interfering  with  their  replacement.  Both  inside  and  outside  borders  are 
better  for  whatever  rains  may  fall  up  to  starting,  provided  the  drainage 
be  thoroughly  effective;  and  no  covering  on  the  outside  border  is  necessary 
beyond  a  light  one  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  frozen,  for  no  roots  oan 
absorb  moisture  or  nutriment  from  it  in  that  state. 

Trees  Sim  ted  ai  the  New  Year. — The  folitge  is  mainly  off,  but  some 
leaves  cling  to  the  latest  growths  with  remarkable  tenacity,  an  indication 
that  the  wood  is  not  there  so  well  matured  as  occurs  with  forced  trees 
ceoerally,  yet  the  buds  are  sufficiently  plumped,  and  th^re  is  nothing  to 
fear  from  immaturity,  indeed  there  ia  more  danger  from  over  or  premature 
ripening  in  the  buds  falling  than  from  somewhat  late  retention  ol  tbe 
foliege.  Clear  away  the  leaves  as  thev  fall,  and  when  all  are  down,  lose 
no  time  in  having  the  house  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  trees  pruned  and 
dressed  and  tied  to  the  trellis,  top-dressing  the  border  as  before  advised, 
imless  the  trees  have  to  be  lifted  or  root-pruned,  when  it  will  not,  of 
oonrse,  be  necessary.  If  the  lights  are  movable  they  mav  be  removed, 
or  If  already  off,  they  need  not  be  replaced  till  December,  otherwise 
afford  all  the  air  possible,  and  kesp  the  inside  border  in  a  properly  moikt 
eondition. 

Suecenion  Sautes, — Though  there  is  some  green  foliage,  the  growths 
in  these  are  quite  firm,  and  tbe  buds  quite  prominent  enough  in  the  axils 
d  the  leaves.    Too  much  air  cannot  be  admitted,  but  it  is  necessaiy  to 


rednee  the  ventilation  on  cold  nights,  or  close  the  house  in  case  of  sevem 
frost,  which  may  cause  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  foliage,  and  prejudicially 
affect  the  bods.  Any  trees  that  are  unsatisfactory  should  be  mot-pruned 
or  lifted  as  soon  as  the  foliage  la  sufficiently  matured — that  is,  gives 
indications  of  £ilUag.  In  the  case  of  young  treea  making  a  late  growth 
it  will  be  advisable  to  take  out  a  treneh  at  a  distenee  from  the  stem  equal 
to  about  one- third  the  spread  of  the  branches,  detaching  all  the  roots, 
leaving  the  trench  open  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  when  it  may  be  filled 
firmly.  Thb  ehecks  growth,  and  oontributea  to  the  maturity  of  the 
wooci  and  buds.  It  also  eneouragea  the  formaUon  of  fresh  rootlets, 
insuring  a  fibrous  formation,  which  will  decidedly  benefit  the  setting 
and  atoning  of  the  fmit,  as  the  tree  is  better  nourished  provided 
the  nutriment  is  present  in  the  soil.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow 
the  soil  to  become  dry  in  the  part  undisturbed. 

Late  ^OKiM.— The  wood  which  has  borne  fruit  should  be  cut  out  and 
thinned  where  too  erowded.  The  atraoture  may  be  kept  rather  dose  by 
day  when  there  is  sun,  throwing  the  house  open  at  night,  which  will  assist 
the  wood  to  ripen  and  concentrate  the  tree's  energies  on  the  buds*  In 
eold  localitiea  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes  in  dull  weather 
will  facilitate  the  ripening  process,  but  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  free 
eirculation  of  air. 
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Review  of  the  Past  Season. 

At  this  season,  when  all  is  quiet  in  the  apiary  and  bees  have 
settled  m  their  winter  quarters,  it  is  interesting  to  look  backwards 
and  see  how  far  tbe  past  sammer  has  come  up  to  our  early  expecta- 
tions. Being  in  touch  with  bee-keeperd  in  various  parts  of  the 
oouDtry  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  fairly  true  estimate  of  what  the 
honey  harvest  has  been.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  past  three  years.  In  some  respects  it  has  been  dis- 
appointing, the  causes  for  which  we  will  endeavour  to  explain.  But 
first  we  would  note  how  evenly  distributed  the  honey  crop  has  been 
tbrooghbut  the  country,  as  in  no  single  instance  has  a  failure  been 
reported.  In  a  general  way  it  cannot  he  classed  as  a  first-class  honey 
year,  but  nine  out  of  every  ten  bee-keepers  will  say  they  have  had  a 
fair  season.  When  this  is  the  case  thero  is  not  much  to  complain  of. 
There  is  a  great  amount  of  honey  on  sale  in  most  of  the  provincial 
towns.  It  is  on  th3  whole  of  good  quality,  in  marked  contrast  to  that 
obtained  in  1898. 

Bees  wintered  fairly  well,  though  there  were  many  losses  from 
shortness  of  stores  and  aged  q  necns  dying  in  early  spring.  Stocks 
that  were  beaded  by  young  queens,  and  were  strong  in  bees,  which 
were  well  supplied  with  stores  the  previous  autumn,  were  remarkably 
strong  in  April.  The  wfstber  being  so  mild  breeding  commenced 
earlier  than  usual.  Throughout  May  cold  east  winds  prevailoii,  during 
which  time  weak  stocks  made  l.ttle  headway  and  strong  colonies  did 
not  increase  in  weight.  At  last  a  welcome  change  in  the  weather  caused 
activity  throujthout  the  apiary.  The  first  fortnight  of  June  was 
warm  and  bright,  and  bee-keepers  in  favoured  localities  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  from  the  field  Beans  that  were  fast  passing  out  of  bloom, 
and  the  White  Clover  which  was  earlier  than  usual. 

The  soil  about  our  apiary  i«  cold  and  heavy,  consequently  vegeta- 
tion is  late,  and  the  White  Clover  was  not  fully  in  bloom  till  tlie 
third  week  in  June.  But  on  sandy  land  not  six  miles  distant  White 
Clover  was  a  mass  of  flower  at  least  ten  cla>s  eanier,  and  as  the 
drought  had  not  then  affected  the  pastures  to  any  serious  extent  in 
the  Midland  counties,  bees  in  tbose  districts  filled  the  supers  at  a 
npid  rate. 

Honey  fbom  the  Heatheb. 

It  is  many  years  since  such  a  good  harvest  of  honey  from  the 
Heather  was  rccoided  ss  during  the  present  season.  From  the  York- 
shire wolds,  tbe  Derbyshire  moors,  and  the  extensive  moors  in 
Scotland,  which  are  noted  for  the  high-class  Heather  honey,  reports  are 
to  hand  of  a  satisfactory  yield.  The  Heather  bloomed  profusely 
throughout  the  various  districts,  and  during  the  whole  time  it  was  in 
flower  scarcely  a  shower  of  rain  lell.  Bright  sunshine  and  a  high 
temperature  enabled  the  Vees  to  store  a  surplus  at  a  rapid  rate.  In 
many  instances  a  second  crate  ot  sections,  or  shallow  frames,  had  to  be 
placed  on  the  hives  before  they  had  been  6u  the  moors  many  days, 
in  addition  to  the  supers  being  filled,  the  frames  in  the  body  of  the 
majority  of  the  hives  were  filled  with  slabs  of  sealed  stores,  thus 
providing  ample  food  for  the  bees  till  outdoor  lupplies  are  plentiful 

next  spring. 

Bee-keepers  who  are  able  to  cend  th(ir  bees  to  the  Heather  after 
the  usual  harvest  of  honey  is  over  from  other  sources  have  a  great 
advantage  over  those  not  so  favourably  Fituated.  In  au  ordinary 
seascn  they  will  obtain  sufficient  stores  for  wintering  on,  and  there  ts 
always  a  chance  should  the  weather  be  favourable,  as  in  the  past 
seaEon,  to  derive  a  rich  harvest  from  that  source. 

What  are  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  past  season  ?    Which 
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•flVBtem  of  bee  roaQagemeixt  has  given  the  greatest  yield  of  honey  ? 
Has  ran  honey,  or  sections,  or  honey  in  the  comb  in  some  other  form 
4)een  the  most  profitable  ?  Has  honey  deteriorated  in  valne  ?  and 
*lxave  the  bees  been  more  troublesome  than  usual  in  svrarming  when 
they  were  not  wanted?  These  subjects  will  be  treated  in  future 
notes.  We  have  consolation  in  knowing  that  bee-keeping  is  making 
headway,  and  that  1899  will  be  remembered  as  the  year  when  a 
tf.dr  average  crop  ol  honey  of  first-rate  quality  was  obtained. — 
An  English  Bke-kbbpeb. 


^*«  Ail  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
farther  notice,  be  directed  to  "  Thb  Editor,*' a,  Itoae  Kill  m««d, 
WandswortH,  8.W.,  and  WOT  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  JdUrnal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
be  desired  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particuUr 
authority  who  may  be  named, endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtan 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompnnjed  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nom  de  plumes  are  given 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

-Oonespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Gardening  and  those  oh  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  conveuient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  article* intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot 
be  inserted. 

"  Bluebell "  (7.  C.  5.).— This  name  is  given  popularly  to  SciIJa  nutans 

4n  Bomo  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  others  it  is  known  as  «•  Harebell "  and 

Wild  Hyacinth.     It  occupies  very  large  areas  in  some  districts  usually 

wooded,  and  is  well  worth  introducing  into  the  wilder  parts  of  pleasure 

pounds.   There  are  several  garden  forms.   Grandiflora  alba,  large  white  • 

rosea,  rose  ;  rubra,  red  flowered  ;  are  all  worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens.    * 

ConvaUaria  proUiloans  (/afm).— There  is  a  pink  Lilv  of  the  Valley— 
namely,  Convallaria  majalis  rosea,  with  palo  rose-coloured  flowers,  which 
may  probably  be  the  same  as  C.  proUficans,  or  a  form  of  it,  with  a  freer 
-flowering  habit.  The  pink  or  rose-eoloured  Lily  of  the  Valley  does  not 
flower  nearly  so  freely  with  us  as  the  species,  the  heads  not  beine  stronir 
-enough.    It  appears  to  require  a  richer,  but  firm  soil. 

Batting  Cinerarias  (i?.  X.).-The  plants  now  in  6-inch  pots  may  be 
shifted  into  8.inch  provided  they  are  nut  much  root- bound,  and  are  not 
Advanced  to  any  great  extent  for  flowering.  We  should,  however,  confine 
this  to  the  most  vigorous  and  promising  plants,  the  e-inch  size  beine 
sufficient  for  those  ot  lesser  proportions.  We  have  repotted  as  Jute  as 
February,  but  these  were  late  plants.  ;They  jwiU  not  require  any 
feeding,  the  soil  being  good,  during  the  winter,  only  keep  properly  supplied 
-with  water  and  rather  cool,  a  tempt^rature  of  40®  to  45°  beine  suitable 
They  also  prefer  a  moderately  moist  atmosphere,  such  as  retaiUfrom 
•tanding  in  a  bed  of  ashes  or  gravel.  The  greenhouse  is  the  proper  place 
for  them  during  the  winter,  Icecping  near  the  glass  and  ventilating  freely 
on  all  favourable  occasions.  Supply  liquid  manure  from  the  time  the 
flower  heads  are  formed  until  they  open. 

Is  Perric  of  Alum  a  Ghemieal'  Used  in  the  Pnriflcation  of  Sewaffe 

^nilons  to  Vegetables  r  QH  ^.).-That  is  your  question.  By 
*;terric  of  alum  we  presume  you  mean  chloride  of  iron,  which  remains 
in   the  ;» mother-liquor  "  in  the  preparation  of  alum  from  shale.    This. 

-after  being  used  for  the  purification  of  sewage,  has  no  injurious  effect  on 
vegetation,  the  crops  being  often  very  luxuriant  on  sewage  farms  irri- 
gated by  the  effluents,  as  seen  also  in  Watercress  beds  below  some  sewase 
works.  The  water  sometimes  contains  two  and  even  three  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  per  gallon,  and  has  a  beneficial  influence  on  vegetable 
growth.     Our  answer  to  your  other  query  :  Is  sewage  sludge  useful  in 

.gardens  when  bemg  treated  with  the  above  chemical  and  lime?  must  be 
hi  the  affirmative,    buch  sludge,  pressed  and  dried,  is  used  as  a  fertiliser 

4)y  farmers  and  market  gardeners.  The  sludge  iUelf  msy  be  spread  on 
the  land,  imd  when  sufficiently  dried  ploughed  or  dug  in,  but  is  in  that 
form  so  unmanageable  that  it  is  formed  into  cakes  by  compression,  and 

'there  dried  and  hardened  for  transit.  v  ,  .uu 


Galls  on  Oak  (Amateur).^The  fresh  growths  of  young  Oak  trees  are 
frequently  tipped  with  galls  (so  called)  of  a  gall  midge  (Cecidomyta 
querci),  the  female  laying  her  eggs  in  the  termmal  bud  of  a  twig,  th» 
larysB  hatch,  and  the  result  of  their  operations  is  the  formation  of  a  gall, 
which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  cone  in  its  form  and  in  the  over- 
lapping of  the  leaves  of  which  it  is  composed.  Among  the  leaves  of  the 
cone  the  larvss  of  the  midge  may  be  found.  The  galls  are  usually 
solicary.  though  two,  or  even  three,  may  be  found  side  by  side  at  the  tipe 
of  the^  twigs,  the  terminal  buds  of  which  they  destroy.  There  were  no 
larvsB  in  the  cone,  therefore  we  are  unable  to  say  positively  whether  the 
cone  was  due  to  the  gall  midge  or  not.  ' 

KaggotI  in  Palm  Boots  {F,  /'.).~Thi8  is  the  grub  or  larva  in  aa 
early  sisge  of  one  of  the  destructive  weevils  of  the  genus  Otiorhynehue, 
probab^^  O.  tenebricosus.  Like  its  brethren,  it  lurks  at  the  roots  of  a 
number  of  plants  growing  on  borders  or  in  pots,  feeding  from  autumn 
till  spring.  Where  it  occurs  the  roots  need  a  thorough  examination. 
Dressing  them  with  lime  or  soot  has  been  found  successful.  The  soil 
may  also  be  watered  with  hellebore  tea,  which  is  fatal  to  them,  also 
lemon  oil,  and  diluted  carbolic  acid  has  been  tried  ;  but  the  latter  needs 
caution.  They  defy  many  of  the  insect  killers.  During  the  summer  the 
beetles  appear  on  the  branches  of  fruit  trees  at  dusk,  and  may  be  shaken 
tjff  into  trays  or  cloths.  Roasting  the  soil,  then  moistening  it  prior  to 
use,  is  an  excellent  preventive,  catching  the  weevils  better. 

Training  Boses  (iS'.  /.).~If  you  train  all  the  stems  as  shown  in  yoar 
sketch  you  will  soon  have  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  destitute  of  folia^* 
as  many  of  the  lower  buds  will  remain  dormant  through  the  sap  rushing 
past  them  into  the  growths  above.  Four  inches  apart  tis  insufficient ;  it 
might  answer  for  a  year  or  two,  but  not  for  long.  We  should  out  oot 
every  alternate  stem  to  a  good  bud  near  the  base;  this  would  at  once 
give  the  others  more  room  and  insure  fresh  growths  for  furnishing  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall.  We  understand  that  the  Roses  have  been  estab- 
lished in  their  positions  for  at  least  a  year  ;  if  they  have  been  recently 
dug  from  the  ground  and  planted,  -all  the  stems  should  be  shortened 
considerably  for  insuring  strong  growth  the  first  year.  Spring  is  the 
best  time  for  pruning,  after  the  sap  has  commenced  moving. 

Apple  Maltster  (^.  C.  it).— This  Apple  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Hogg  in  the  Fruit  Manual,  and  you  can  make  comparisons  with 
your  fruit.  Fruit,  below  medium  size,  2}  inches  wide,  and  2|  incbee 
high ;  roundish  and  flattened,  with  prominent  angles,  which  tei^ 
minate  in  bold  ridges  round  the  eye.  Skin,  smooth,  deep  yellow 
vvhen  ripe,  and  with  a  few  faint  broken  streaks  of  red  on  the  shaded 
side,  but  bright  red,  streaked  with  deeper  red,  on  the  side  next  the 
sun.  Eye,  closed,  with  connivent  segmnts.  set  in  a  deep  angular  basin. 
Stamens,  median ;  tube,  funnel-shaped.  Flesh,  yellow,  tender,  sweet, 
and  agreeably  flavoured.  Cells,  obovate ;  axile,  closed,  sometimes  slightly 
open.  An  excellent  culinary  Apple  ;  in  use  from  October  till  December. 
The  tree  is  a  free  grower,  and  great  bearer.  It  is  much  grown  in 
Nottinghamshire. 

Apple  Yorkshire  Greening  {Idem),— We  give  herewith  Dr.  Hogg's 
reference  to  this  old  Apple.  Fruit,  large,  34  inches  wide,  and  2^  incheshigh  ; 
oblate,  and  alightly  angular  on  the  sides.  Skin,  very  dark  green,  but 
where  exposed  to  the  sun  tinged  with  dull  red,  which  is  striped  with 
broken  stripes  ot  deeper  red,  very  much  speckled  all  over  with  rather 
bold  grey  russet  specks,  and  over  the  base  with  traces  of  greyish  brown 
rus&et.  Eye,  closed,  with  incurved  convergent  segments,  set  in  a  shallot, 
irregular,  and  plaited  basin.  Stamens,  median;  tube,  conical.  Stalk, 
short,  Btuut.  and  fleshy,  covered  with  grey  down,  inserted  in  a  wide  and 
rather  shallow  cavity.  Flesh,  greenish  white,  firm,  crisp,  and  very  juicy, 
with  a  hri»k  but  pleasant  acidity.  Cells,  obovate  ;  abaxiie.  A  Hrst-rate 
culinary  Apple  ;  m  use  from  October  to  January. 

Names  of  Amits.  —  A^oftce.  —  We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  disco veraMe)  for  theconvenienoe  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col- 
lectors of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  cultnre  of  superior 
varieties.  In  amsequmce  of  the  large  number  of  worthless  Apples  and  Pears 
sent  to  this  office  to  be  nameJ^  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only  specmens  md 
varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  refect  the  inferior,  which  are  noi  verth 
tending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruits  or 
flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens, 
whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not  The 
names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  for 
that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that 
number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  sent  on  the  first  indication  of 
ohange  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot  be  natn^  in  a  hard  green  staie. 
The  practice  of  pinning  numbers  to  the  eyes  of  the  Iruits  tends  to  destroy  one 
of  the  mobt  characteristic  features  and  increases  the  difficulty  of  identifiea* 
tlon.  (N.  II.  P.).— The  Apple  is  not  the  ^•Old  Catshead,"  but  in  some 
respects  resembles  it.  It  is  the  true  Ilerefordshire  Costard,  a  very  good 
cooking  Apple.  The  specimens  are  very  fine.  Yes,  gardening  is  advanoing« 
and  you  have  helped  it  alorg,  and  may  help  still  further  if  you  shake  off 
the  dull  sloth  of  which  you  speak,  though  under  another  name. 
{E.  W.  />.).— The  Fears  are  altogether  too  hard  to  be  named  ;  see 
instructions.  We  will,  however,  examine  them  again.  (A.  W.).~Comte 
de  Lamy.  (Z?.  W.).— 1,  abnormal,  resembles  EcklinvUle  Seedling ; 
2,  Gascoyne's  Seedling,  very  pale ;  3,  Manks  Codlin ;  4.  Scarlet  Fear- 
main  ;  5,  Brsmley's  Seedling ;  6,  unknown.  (J?.  M.  VV:).^Kingston 
Black.    iE.  8.  W:).— Autumn  Nelis.    (i2.  C.  A.).— We  have  examined 
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the  Applet  both  sxlarnallj  and  inttra&Uy,  uid  bsTB  no  doubt  Ibat  tba 
fruit  namrd  by  the  lala  Dr.  Hogg  ii  Ihe  (rus  MallBtfr,  tbe  one  jon 
BHunie  lo  be  Maluicr  li  a  fine  ip«c<iiian  of  Yorkihira  Greeninj;  )  lee 
dMcriptioDi  on  ppge  324.  (IV,  ff.)-—Thi>  red  Appia  ii  Court  PBrntOriati 
■boots  abould  hain  been  Kot  with  the  Plum,  it  rc&emblea  Wineiour. 

Vaaes  of  ?lanU, — Wa  only  andertake  (o  name  tptaiit  of  cuItiTatad 
pt"ti.  not  wild  flomn,  or  rarietiM  tfaat  have  originated  from  leedi  and 
Ivmad  fioriiti'  flower*.  Flowaring  apeoiineDB  are  naoewar;  gf  flowering 
planti,  and  Fern  jyooda  should  bear  sporei.  Specimens  ahould  arrire  In 
s  (Mah  atBta  in  •eoarelj  tied  firm  boxes.  Thiii  paper  boiea  arriTe  in  ■ 
flMtMwd  state.  Stightlj  damp  moss,  soft  green^ius,  or  leavM  form  th» 
bMt  jmcking:,  dry  wool  or,  paper  the  worst.  Those  arriTe  In  the  beat 
aondition  tbat  are  so  oloaely  or  flnni;  packed  in  soft  men  freab  grsM,  as 
to  remain  DnmoTed  by  shaking.  No  swaimotts  shoald  be  sent  to  reat  in 
tba  poal  office  o»er  Sonday,  on  whiob  day  Uiere  is  no  delivery  orpcslal 
■attw  ia  London,  tjpeciiiiens  in  partially  filled  boxes  are  iniariabty 
iBjnred  or  spoiled  by  being  dashed  to  and  fro  in  transit.  Nat  more  than 
all  spcoimens  nu  be  named  at  oboe,  and  the  numbers  ihonid  be  visibla 
vlthont  nntying  the  l^tores,  It  being;  often  diilicult  to  separate  tbem 
when  the  paper  is  damp.  (fl.  S.).— 1,  Acer.colchicum  ;  3,  Cratagns 
pnmirolia  ;  3.  C.  mollis,  {  0.  f.).— Amaranth ui  hypochondriacue,  com- 
monly  known  hb  PHsee's  Feather.  (/.  F.  C,).— EsuallOBia  mncranlha, 
•zealleDlJy  coloured,  the  leares  vary  consiiierablj  ia  kiie. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 


Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nunerlea,  Cheahuot,— Sujst 

F.  R.  Pienon  Co.,  Tarry (0>>nH>D- Hudson,  Xaw  York.— Suttt. 

W.  Bamiey,  Jojning's  Nuweries,  Wallbam  Cross,— .ffnw. 

T   117-,. —   .. —  „_^,  _,  ,-        .   ^  lixnti.—Bott,  Pma  iw«s, 


CO  VENT  GARDEN   MARKET.— Octobbr  11th. 

AVBEiaB  TTHOLESALE  PEICBS.-FBOIT. 

t.i.  i. 

Nectarines,  per  dos.       ...  S  OIo  6 

Peaebes,  per  doz 8  0  6 

Pears,  CalirorDiau.  oase...  GO  9 

Pioea,  Bt.  JliBhael's,  each  1  0  6 

Pluma,  Prune,  per  tiere...  6  6  0 

,,      Csiirocnian,  caae...  4  0  8 

Walnuts,  frecta,  bushel  ...  20  0  0 


ATEBAGE  WHOLESALE  PBICES.-VEQBIABLEB, 


Artjehokn,  fi 


Aubergine,  per  doi 
BaiBa,  jkaieve  ...    „    ... 
„     Scarlet,  sieve     ... 

Beet,  Bed,  doi 

Cabb<«es,  per  tally 

Canota,  perdoi _ 

OaalillDwen,  doi 

Celery,  n? «,  per  bundle ... 
Caeiunben.  dos.      ...    ,... 


t.  d.   s.d. 
1,  dos.  ...    1  0  to  2  0    Leaks,  b 


a.  d.    s.  i. 
.    OStoOO 


2  0   Lettnce,  doa _  . 

3  e    Mushrooms.tb. 0  !}  0  B 

i  0    MnsUrd  andCre«s,pimnet    OS  0  0 

0  Q    Onions,  bag,  about  1  coL     4  0  4  6 

0  0    Parsley,  doz.  bunohes     ...SO  4  0 

8  0  '  PoUtoes,  cwt. 3  0  S  C 

S  0   Bballota,  lb OS  0  0 

1-3    Spinach,  per  bushel 3  0  4o 

4  0   Tomatoes,  per  doi.  lbs.  ...    2  0  6  0 

— ~..B,  ii™ 1  o       2  0    Tnrnlps,  bunoh OB  0  4 

Herbs,  bunch    OS      0  0  |  Vegetable  Uairows,  doa.    10  16 

Trade  very  quiet. 
ATBKAQE  WBOLESALB   PIUOBS.-OUT  FLOWBBS. 


A^arapus,  Fern, 
CunatiDns,  13  hie 
Cattlsyaa,  per  dor. 
Cbi]ianlliei 


B.d. 


4  Otofl  0 
._  .    a  0     2  8 

foonia    ...     9  6       3  S 


s.d.  a-d 

im  Hsrriai,  Ifl  bloom*  6  0  to  Q  G 

lancifolium  album  ...  2  6  Be 

„        rubruDi...  2  6  B  6 

i£  u    la  u       ,,  lonRiaonim,llblooms  6  0  U  0 

while  HaJdenbair    Fain,     doa. 

blooniB    6  0       9  0        buchi ~  6  0  8  0 

blooms     &  0       8  0    UsrgiieritH,  doa.    bnohs.  3  0  4  0 

...    0  6      16    Mi|nonelle,  doz.  bunuhes  4  0  6  0 

4  0      6  0    Odontogloisum 6  0  7  6 

"  "      *  "    Pelargoniums,  dos.  bnohs  8  0  12  0 

Bases  (indoor),  dos 6  0  8  0 


Bnsfearia,  doa 

Satdenias,  dos 

fieranlam,     searlat,    doa. 

bndi t  -      -  -       „ ,  ~ 

lily  <a    the    Valley,    IS  ,      „    Tea.  while,  doi.     ...    : 

■pmjs    15  0    ISC        „    Tellow,  doa.  (ParUi}    ' 

I  Smilai,  bunch I 

PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


Alter  Vita,  »ar.,  doa. 

..     6  0to86  0 

Fioui  etasUca.  aaoh 

1  6 

b>76 

..  18  0    86  0 

PoliacB  plant*,  rar.,  each 
Liliui  darri!;?,  do..'       .. 

1  0 

b  0 

Andiatra,  specimen 

..  10  0    20  0 

18  0 

240 

Chrjaanlhemnma,  per  d 

z.     6  0      8  0 

LUium  landfolium  album 

soo 

400 

<>Won.,ao. 

..  18  0     £0  0 

tubrum 

BO  0 

40  0 

DcM«na,Tar.,doi.... 

..  12  0    80  0 

Marguerite  Uatay,  doi.  ... 

30 

6  0 

I>raaeoaTiridis,doi. 

..9  0      SO 

8  0 

10  0 

«ri«Tarioua,do..... 

..  BO  0    60  0 

MyrUes,doi 

60 

90 

Bioaymua,f».,doa. 

..6  0      8  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each      ... 

1  0 

leo 

Brtrgreens,  -m^  dos. 

..4  0      8  0 

Pef;rg«,ium.,.oari;;-d^: 

SI  0 

680 

Fenu,  var.,  dos.      ... 
,     small,  lOO    ... 

..4  0      8  0 

6  0 

8  0 

,„    40       SO 

Phjsali»,perpt.t     

2  0 

40 

MENTAL  "WORK. 
.  Of  physiral  work  the  rarmer  has  enongh  and  to  Bpar«.  Ai  m  % 
bouse,  80  on  a  farm,  work  is  never  done.  Mills  end  factorief,  shops- 
aad  foundries,  offices  and  warehouses,  can  be  closed,  and  those- 
employed  go  home  to  a  well  earned  rest,  bat  farmers  can  rftrely  leave 
home,  their  presence  U  always  necessary,  and  some  at  least  of  the  men 
must  sleep  on  the  premiaea  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency  during  the- 
long  dark  hoars.  Sudden  sicbness  seems  to  cotne  on  more  rreqaently 
during  the  night,  and  those  who  attend  to  lire_stock  can  testify  to 
the  number] eia  bours  when  they  have  sat  and  watched  when  all  the 
world  was  sleeping  round  them. 

The  working  day  begins  early.  Horses  must  be  fed  and  groomed 
are  the  day  labourer  makes  his  appearance,  and  the  lowing  of  the  ozea 
and  the  grunting  of  (be  pigs  are  pretty  etroDg  intimations  to  the- 
yard  man  that  be  had  better  "ahake  off  dull  vloth."  If  the  work.  . 
begins  early,  in  the  winter  months  it  also  ends  early,  and  there  are 
several  hours  of  the  evening  that  might  be'  better  employed  than  ia. 
dozing  round  the  kitchen  fire  and  reading  la«t  week's  local  paper. 

"Times  is  and  times  was,"  and  we  need  not  look  back  very  far  to 
those  times  when  few,  if  any,  of  the  agricultural  Ubourers  coald 
read  or  even  write  their  own  names.  There  was  literally  nothing  to- 
take  them  beyond  themselves  and  their  daily  rounds  of  monotonons- 
work.  Papers  were  dear  and  comparatively  scarce,  badly  printed,  and'' 
containing  little  save  the  baldest  statement  of  news.  The  labourer'e 
world  was  bounded  by  his  parish,  the  parson  and  squire  the  greatest 
men  he  knew,  and  the  land  beyond  the  radius  of  twenty  miles  might 
have  bean  Central  Afiica. 

Hand  tillsgea  were  only  funtlj  appreciated,  hones  and  lime  wwre 
the  principal  stand-bys,  but  why  their  applicaUon  was  efficacious — 
well,  that  was  quite  beyond  his  poweta  of  understanding.  BeoaHse 
he  did  not  understand,  new  tangled  ideas  about  change  of  seed  seemed 
a  very  follv,  and  ihe  system  that  preferred  constant  crops  instead  of 
seasons  of  fallow  was  simple  madness.  Why  ahould  not  any  sire  be 
used  ?  Why  try  and  supply  by  m'xta  mating  qualities  lacking  in  the 
dam? 

It  was  all  a  policy  of  peony  wise,  and  it  has  taken  years  of  liam- 
mering  at  &cts  to  get  Hodge  to  understand  the  why  and  the  where- - 
fore  of  many  a  new  agricultural  process.  Ah  a  wise  old  man  said,  we 
are  as  children  playing  with  pebbles  on  the  vast  shores  of  the  sea  of 
knowledge.  A  lifetime  b  all  too  short  to  gain  any  save  the  elighteat ,  ■ 
inkling  of  the  workings  of  that  mighty  Providence  that  surroonds 
our  every  footstep. 

The  mssters  are  only  just  grasping  the  fact  of  the  wonderful  fields- 
of  knowledge  that  are  open  for  their  study.  One  great  society  takes 
as  its  motto,  "Practice  with  science,"  and  nowadays  (he  science  muet 
oome  in  or  we  are  undone.  The  ecientific  training  cannot  begin  too ' 
early.  The  village  schools  must  sow  the  seed ;  poor  masters  1  we  put 
mach  on  their  shoulders,  but  what  can  we  do?  Truths  learned  In 
youth  are  not  easily  forgotten,  and  processes  well  known  in  the  field  < 
will  be  surrounded  with  fresh  intereets  if  the  lads  know  the  wby  and 
the  wherefore. 

In  the  teaching  there  will  be  mistalee  at  first — too  much  will  be  -  - 
attempted — the  mind  has  to  be  educated  to  ledrn,  coaxed  as  it  were 
over  the  ruugh,  stooy  paits,  and  allured  by  charm  of  voice  and 
manner.  Any  snbject  may  gain  or  lose  by  the  roanner  ia  which  it  Is- 
bandied.  What  the  school  has  to  do  is  to  import  a  taste  for  infor- 
mation ;  It  must  wake  tbe  dormant  mind.  The  interested  lad  will  not  ■ 
cloee  his  books  as  the  school  door  shuts  behind  him ;  be  has  tasted  of 
tbe  tree  of  knowledge,  and  repairs  again  and  again  for  fiesh  feasts. 

Happily  these  feasts  are  spread,  tbe  willing  guest  is  only  wanting. . 
There  are  now,  within  reach  of  all,  lectures  and  classes,  books  and' 
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pamphlets  without  count,  and  there  id  do  reason  thai  a  country  hoy 
need  he  hehind  his  town  hroiher  in  the  knowledge  of  the  technicalities 
of  his  craft. 

We  argue  that  hetter  facilities  for  education  (provided  it  takes  the 
right  form)  should  keep  men  on  the  land  rather  than  drive  them  off. 
Education  has  not  so  affected  the  gardening  classes ;  taken  as  a  hody 
they  are  a  most  intelligent  class  of  men.  The  more  deeply  they 
penetrate  into  Nature's  mysteries  the  more  in  love  they  are  with  her* 
They  do  not  leave  the  land,  they  may  leave  their  individual  gardening, 
but  it  is  only  to  take  up  work  in  a  wider  sphere,  and  instead  of  a 
garden  they  will  manage  an  estate. 

What  we  grumble  at  is  this — there  are  so  many  means  of  acquiring 
education,  so  much  is  being  done  (we  are  only  on  the  threshold), 
classes  are  arranged,  lectures  given,  text  books  supplied — ^hut  there  is 
such  a  lack  of  pupils.  The  "ought  to  be"  pupils  are  there,  the 
ignorance  is  there,  but  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  filling  the 
classes  or  the  lecture  rooms.  Just  one  or  two  popular  lectures  may 
*'  take  on,"  bat  when  it  comes  to  a  subiect  a  little  deep,  or  where  the 
exercise  of  a  little  brain  power  is  required,  there  is  such  a  hanging 
back. 

It  is  not  that  the  evenings  are  filled  with  other  work  or  amuse- 
ment. In  the  villages  there  is  not  much  of  interest  for  the  long 
nights,  and  we  almost  wonder  that  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  if  nothing 
else,  would  tempt  the  young,  men  into  the  well  warmed  and  cheerfully 
lighted  rooms. 

The  next  generation  will  perhaps  prove  apter,  more  willing 
students,  but  the  foundation  will  have  to  be  lud  in  ihe  schoolroom. 
We  spoke  of  the  village  master  as  the  teacher,  but  it  would  be  better 
if  there  oould  be  an  itinerant  band  of  science  teachers  scatteie^ 
throughout  the  country.  They  would  have  the  proper  training  and 
adaptability  for  the  work,  which  the  ordinary  schoolmaster  lacks. 
The  children  would  also  learn  better  from  a  fresh  teacher;  there 
would  be  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  that  goes  a  long  way.  We  would 
like  to  finish  with  a  quotation  from  the  "  Farmere*  Gazette.** 
'  *'  To  some  of  our  readers  it  may  appear  that  we  are  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  this  subject  of  agricultural  education  in  our 
elementary  schools,  and  that  the  way  to  improve  our  agrcultural 
systems  is  not  by  teaching  agriculture  in  our  primary  schools,  but  by 
the  estabiisfament  of  central  schools  and  colleges,  specially  equipped 
for  the  purpose  of  aflbrdiog  instruction  in  agriculture  to  such  pupils  as 
may  decide  on  adopting  farming  as  a  profession.**  Well,  this  scheme 
wonld  answer  for  the  farmers  son,  where  a  little  monry  oould  be 
found  to  support  the  lad  during  his  training;  but  what  about  the 
ruck  of  the  village  boys,  who  have  neither  time  nor  money  to  spare  ? 
It  is  to  the  schools  first,  and  evening  clasecs  later,  that  we  must  look. 
There  is  no  other  way,  and,  properly  managed,  there  is  no  better  way. 
We  purpose  at  a  future  time  to  treat  of  the  necessities  and  oppor- 
tunities for  instruction  that  are  available  for  the  farmer*s  son. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

We  are  having  abnndanoe  of  rain  now,  and  oould  do  with  a  dry 
speU  for  a  change.  The  Glover  lea  is  all  ploughed  for  Wheat,  but  ti 
wants  rolling,  to  do  which  the  wet  weather  has  allotred  no  opportunity. 
All  autumn  fallow  operations  are  quite  at  an  end,  and  we  may  plough 
the  laud  over  as  soon  as  convenient. 

We  had  no  idea  that  so  much  com  had  been  shed  or  necked  this 
season  until  we  saw  the  very  green  appearance  of  the  worked  stubbles. 
In  some  there  is  as  good  a  plant  as  if  12  pecks  per  sore  bad  been  sown. 
This  should  be  worth  leaving  to  grow  for  an'^ther  month,  it  would  then 
make  a  nice  bite  for  the  ewes  and  help  to  economise  the  roots. 

The  soil  being  well  soaked,  the  wheat  should  be  got  in  at  once  on 
rich  and  heavy  lands  ;  a  oontinaance  of  rain  might  easily  make  such  into 
an  unsuitable  seed-bed.  Many  fanners  have  already  made  a  start.  Do 
Dot  forget  to  dress  the  seed  before  sowing  ;  1  lb.  of  ground  blue  vitriol 
will  be  sufficient  for  one  quarter.  It  must  be  well  dissolved  in  water 
.  snffieient  to  thoroughly  damp  the  grain,  and  the  latter  must  be  tamed 
over  three  times  when  wetted. 

Land  intended  for  autumn  planting  with  Cabbage  will  soon  be  required, 
and  must  h%  got  ready  if  not  already  done.  Twenty  loads  of  good  muek 
per  acre  should  be  spread  on  Wheat  or  Barley  stubble  that  has  be«n 
well  cleaned  since  harvest  The  land  must  then- be  ploughed  with  a 
''chilledplough,  8*iaehM  de^p  and- 10  ifiohes  wide.  The  deep  ploughing  is 
necessary  on  aoeount  of  thistles,  which  are  very  troublesome  amongst 
field  Cabbage. 

The  plants  which  shonld  have  been  sown  early  in  August  msy  be 


planted  as  soon  as  thev  are  large  enough.  If  dibbled  in  30  inehes  apart 
one  way  and  15  the  other  there  will  be  about  14,000  to  the  acre.  One 
shilling  per  1000  is  a  usual  price  for  planting,  and  at  this  rate  a  man  who 
employs  a  lad  to  drop  the  plants  out  for  him  will  earn  good  wages. 

Pastures  are  now  very  green,  and  there  is  plenty  of  keep,  but  the 
grass  is  verv  washy  and  wanting  in  nutritive  elements.  Farmers  will  be 
tempted  to  keep  their  animals  out  later  than  they  should ;  voSXfAi  cows 
must  be  kept  warm,  and  poor  food  u  of  httle  use  for  milk  production ;  a 
few  honn  at  grass  in  the  middle  of  the  day  will  be  all  right,  but  they 
must  be  brought  up  when  it  is  oold  and  wet,  and  mu«t  have  hav  and 
cotton  cake,  with  a  little  pulped  Carrot.  Mangold  must  not  be  used  onUl 
February. 


Fabm  Animals  in  thb  Philippinbs.  —  Catde^  goats,  and  sheep 
have  l>een  introduced  from  Spain,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  Domestic 
pigs  and  chickens  are  seen  everywhere  in  the  latoiittr  districts.  The 
principal  beast  of  burden  is  the  oamboa,  or  water  buffalo,  whioh  is  used 
for  ploughing  rice  fields  a4  well  as  dmwing  heavy  loads  on  sledges  or  <m 
carts.  Large  hcrses  are  almost  unknown,  but  there  are  great  numben  of 
native  ponies  from  9  to  12  hands  high,  possessing  strength  and  endurance 
far  beyond  their  size. 

Faulty  Shobikg  as  a  Cause  of  Lameness. — ^Much  of  the  lameness 
met  with  among  horses  is  due  to  faulty  shoeing.  Of  late  yeare  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  the  manner  in  whioh  animals  are  shod,  but, 
as  a  visit  to  any  country  smithy  will  disclose,  there  is  yet  much  to  be 
learned  among  horse-shoen  regarding  the  proper  treatment  'of  the  hoof 
in  the  preparation  for  the  irons.  When  a  horse  onoe  develops  side-l>ones 
It  can  never  be  cured ;  it  has  been  well  said,  **ottoe  a  side-bone  always 
a  side-bone.**  Badly  fitting  shoes  are  a  oommon  cause  of  side-bones, 
and  the  horses  most  sutjeet  to  them  are  heavy  animals  with  upright 
pasterns.— (*'  Farmers'  Qazette.**) 

The  Advantage  of  Cbushing  Oats. — ^A  great  waste  of  food 
frequently  takes  plaee,  says  a  contemporary,  where  horses  are  fsd  with 
*^  whole "  oats^t «.,  with  the  grein  in  its  natural  condition.  This  is 
particularly  so  where  the  teeth  of  the  animals  are  defsctive,  and  where 
the  food  as  a  result  is  not  properly  maktieated.  Yonng  horses,  when 
ohaoging  their  teeth,  are  particularly  liable  to  waste  food  ia  this  manner, 
and  so,  too,  are  horses  that  are  known  as  "bolters,"  or  greedy  feeders. 
For  all  animals  of  this  description  it  pays  well  to  crush  or  grind  the  oats 
before  feeding.  Some  owners  even  go  so  far  as  to  mix  the  oats  with 
chopped  hay  in  order  to  seeure  its  more  effective  msstioation,  and  ia  the 
absence  of  a  grain  crusher  it  is  oertsinly  a  very  excellent  method  of 
preventing  waste. 

Potatoes  — Reports  to  hand  from  the  Marshland  and  Isle  of 
Azholme  Potato  farms  show  that  the  prospects  are  not  altogether 
encouraging.  Picking  has  commenced  at  most  farms,, and  the  crop  is 
found  to  be  of  a  very  variable  nature,  and  in  no  ease  is  a  heavy  yield 
anticipated.  The  drought  has  affeetpd  the  crop  a  good  deal,  and  the 
tubere  are  not  turning  out  so  Urge  as  oouldtbe  dcshred.  -  Up-tb^Df^s  are 
a  light  crop,  but  Giants,  the  other  main  crop  of  the  district,  are  very 
fair.  The  Brace,  which  was  formerly  much  in  demsnd.  are  now  not 
grown  to  any  great  extent,  but  where  still  cultivated  they  have  proved 
this  year  a  very  disappointing  crop.  On  light  lands  the  results 
are  worse  than  on  the  deeper  soils.  So  far'diibaie'hasnot  been  preTalest. 
The  markets  liave  opened  firm,  and  prices  have  reached  a  slightly  higher 
level  thsn  is  norn^ally  the  case,  farmere  holding  to  their  shocks  and 
showing  no  disposition  to  sell. 

Fences  and  Gates. — ^Among  some  other  works  on  the  farm  thai 
are  neglected  in  the  present  hard  times  are  the  fences  and  gates.  It  is 
the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule,  as  it  used  to  be,  to  find  gates  and 
fences  in  order.  As  for  the  art  of  hedge-cutting,  why,  it  is  dyiuff  out* 
Many  a  man  takes  the  latter  job  on  hand  and  onts  the  top  off  the  moes, 
but  that  is  not  the  right  way  to  make  a  godd  fenoe.  The  stronger  youag 
branches  or  layers  should  be  bent  down  and  laid  in  the  fences,  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  mounds.  Then  the  older  and  decayed  wood  may  be 
removed.  Why  we  mention  this  just  now  is  because  as  soon  as  harvest  is 
over  trimming  young  shoots  and  brsnches  off  the  hedges  will  begin  ;  hot 
they  ought  not  to  be  trimmed  off  the  weak  fence.  They  are  wanted  to 
strengthen  the  hedgA  in  cutting  and  laying  hereafter.  Fences  are  a 
pretty  good  index  to  how  the  general  farming  is  condueted.  Besides,  had 
mounds  lead  to  a  lot  of  loss  to  the  farmer,  as  straying  stock  soon  becoeses 
a  trouble,  and  in  straying,  animals  not  only  may  and  do  injore  thenoselves, 
but  damage  the  crop. — (** Rural  World.**) 

Wheat  Expebiments.— Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  has  issued  an  exhaustive 
f-tatement  upon  the  Wheat  cropi  erowo  at  the  Rothamsted  Experimental 
Farm  this  year.  The  continuously  nnmanured  pUtt  gave  a  produce  of 
twelve  bushels  per  acre,  at  61}  lbs.  per  bushel,  an  amount  which  is  slightly 
below  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  and  also  rather  below  that  of 
the  thirty-seven  or  the  forty-seven  jears.  The  farmyard  manure  gave 
42^  bushels,  which  is  abore  the  average  of  either  the  ten,  the  thirty-seven, 
or  the  forty-seren  years.  The  mean  of  the  three  artificially  manured 
plots  is  36  bushels  ;  the  highest  of  the  three  reaching  B9^  bushels. 
Referring  to  the  quality  of  the  grain  as  shown  by  the  weight  per  bash^ 
it  is  seen  that  there  was  great  uniformity  among  tho  five  ezpenmenta,  all 
^showing  61  Ibs^  or  more,-and  none  reaching  62 lbs.  The  nnmanured  and 
the  farmyard  manured  f^roduoe  show,  however,  the '  highest  weight 
per  bushel.  The  results  illustrate  the  remarkable  capability  of  Wheat  to 
collect  its  food  from  what  is,  agriculturally  speaking,  exhausted  soal» 
provided  that  the  land  is  well  cultivated  and  kept  dean. 
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ROSE  ANALYSIS,  1892-1899. 

E  time  hu  ooee  more  arrived  when  unstenr 
growers  should  be  tbinklng  of  lending  their 
orders  for  the  season  to  the  Bees  nnneries. 
Many  omit  to  do  this  until  nearl;  Christmu,  or 
eveo  laier,  and  to  lose  tbdr  chance  of  obtaining 
the  best  plftota  of  all  tbe  varietits  the^  may 
reqnire.  Besides  which,  in  so  doing  they  forget 
what  a  great  advantage  it  is  to  have  their  newly 
purohued  treaanrea  planted  while  there  is  jet 
anfficient  waimth  in  the  ground  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  some  slight  hold  of  the  soil  before  the  winter 
sets  in.  The  appearance  of  this  ansljais  should 
therefore  remind  all  intending  planters  that  they 
cinnot  do  better,  nfler  consulting  it,  than  draw  np 
lists  and  send  them  in  without  further  delay. 
In  fact,  my  principal  object  in  compiling  thew 
aoalfsee,  and  the  lists  at  the  end  giving  the 
varieties  which  are  most  easily  gronn,  has  been  to 
ensbla  all  olassea  of  roaariani  to  select  tbe  Tarietiea 
most  Boilable  for  the  purpose  they  have  in  view, 
whether  required  for  tbe  exhibition  table  or  for 
ordinary  gardeo  cultivation. 

The  past  Rose  season  was  again  a  backward 
one,  and  consequently  has  again  favoured  our 
antlyiis,  there  having  been  previous  to  last  year 
such  a  long  run  ol  unusually  early  seasons.  Ua- 
fortuuately,  besides  being  very  backward,  tb« 
summer  of  1899  was  also  extremely  hot  and  dry, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent  acoouot 
for  the  iudiSerent  way  in  which  many  ctunoa 
varieties  in  the  tables  were  represented  at  this 
year's  exhibition. 

Tbe  Boses  which  will  allow  of  this  being  don^ 
and  they  include  all  except  a  sn^all  proportion  of  tha 
number  tabulated,  are  placed  in  the  two  lists 
according  to  tbeir  average  recorils  for  tbe  last  eight 
years,  as  I  find  from  experiecca  that  this  term  of 
years  gives  as  a  rule  the  most  oomparable  and 
satisfactory  results.  If  a  longer  period  be  used  tbe 
influence  of  the  newer  Eorte  as  they  make  their 
way  upwards  in  the  tables  has  not  its  due  wfight. 
Then,  again,  if  a  shorter  period  be  selected  the 
effect  of  individual  seasons  has  undue  influence. 
The  earlier  records,  those  prior  to  (he  eight  yesra 
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Id  qnestioQ,  still  remain  of  semce  in  tracing  tbe  previona  performances 
of  the  different  varieties  during  the  full  period,  for  which  I  hare 
complete  records — ^viz.,  since  1886. 

The  annual  Exhibition  held  by  the  National  Boae  Society  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  held  this  year  on  July  Ist,  which  is  the  earliest 
date  possible  under  the  existing  arrangement  of  holding  this  Show  on 


the  first  Saturday  in  July.  This  early  :fitturei\togetlier  with  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  undoubtedly  affected  the  extent  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, which  was  one  of  the  smallest  tbe  Society  has  held  in  reoenl 
years.  It,  moreoyer,  favoured  to.  a  greater  extent-  than«u«ial  the 
more  forward^districts^  as  well  as  the  early  flowering  Boses. 

Mrs.  John  Laing  still  retains  the  premier  place  in  the  list  of  Hybrid 


HYBRID    PERPETUALS    AND  'HYBRID    TEAS. 
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a 
o 

1 


p 


tA 


..^|, 


m^  'rt  ^» 


O 
55 


0: 


Name. 


•  a 


Raiser's 

or 

Introducer's 

Name. 


1 

47-3 

55 

a 

371 

46 

s 

340 

42 

8 

34-0 

35 

5 

32-4 

31 

6 

31-8 

40 

7 

800 

31 

8 

29-5 

30 

9 

29-0 

31 

10 

28  5 

36 

11 

27-5 

21 

12 

26*8 

33 

IS 

26-4 

15 

14 

25-9 

29 

15 

25-0 

27 

16 

24-0 

13 

17 

230 

20 

18 

22-3 

13 

19 

21-8 

15 

20 

20-8 

11 

21 

19  8 

15 

22 

18-5 

25 

23 

18  4 

14 

24 

18-1 

5 

25 

17-6 

16 

26 

17-5 

12 

27 

170 

4 

♦27 

17-0 

17 

29 

16-4 

24 

SO 

15-9 

5 

31 

15-4 

0 

32 

14-6 

12 

32 

14-6 

13 

34 

14-4 

5 

35 

14-3 

13 

86 

18-7 

16 

37 

13-4 

14 

♦38 

13-0 

13 

39 

12*8 

3 

40 

12-4 

10 

41 

12-3 

8 

41 

12-3 

11 

43 

11-9 

8 

44 

11-8 

10 

45 

U-4 

6 

46 

11'3 

8 

47 

111 

5 

48 

9-8 

■  10 

49 

9-6 

2 

.50 

9-5 

2 

51 

9-8 

5 

52 

9-1 

•10 

53 

8*8 

6 

54 

8-6 

8 

55 

8'3 

3 

56 

81 

6 

56 

8-1 

5 

58 

7-8 

2 

59 

7-4 

3 

60 

71 

7 

61 

7-0 

6 

62 

6  8 

4 

62 

6-8 

7 

64 

6-6 

3 

64 

6-6 

6 

S% 

6-5 

2 

67 

56 

0 

68 

5-4 

3 

69 

5-1 

3 

I 


Mrsb  John  Laing  

Ulrich  Bnumer     

Mrs.  R.  O.  Sharman-Crawford  

Mrs.  W.  J,  Grant  (h.tJ 

A.  K.  Williams 

Caroline  Testout  (H.T.)  

Kaiierin  Anguta  Yioioria  (H.T.) 

La  France  (H.T.) 

Her  Majesty 

MarqaiseLttU  (H.T.)     

Sozanne  M.  Rodooanachi 

Madame  Gahriel  Luiset  

Marie  Baumana 

GuBtaTe  Figaneau    

Captain  Hayward 

Alfred  Colomb  

Helen  Keller 

Marchionesi  of  Londonderry 

Horace  Vemet 

Charles  Lefebvre  

Earl  of  Dufferin    

Margaret  Diokion    

Dupuy  Jamain 

MerYellle  de  Lyon    

Etienne  Level    

Prince  Arthur  

Dake  of  Wellington 

Tom  Wood 

Franyois  Michelon    

Fisher  Holmes  

Baroness  Rothschild... 

Victor  Hngo 

Marchioness  of  Dafferin 

Loals  Van  Houtte    

Mtrohioness  of  Dowashiie 

White  Lady  (H.T.)   

Gdn^ral  Jacqneminot  

Coontess  of  Ualedon  (H.T.) 

Heinrioh  Schultheis 

Comte  dA  Raimbaud 

Duke  of  Edinbargh 

Ltdy  Mary  Fitz william  (H.T.)   

Camille  Bernardin    

E.  Y.  Teas 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 

Marie  Verdier  

Dr.Andry  

Xavier  Olibo , 

Le  Havre    , 

Jeannie  Dickson 

Duchess  of  Bedford , 

Abel  C^rri^re , 

Madame  Eugene  Verditr    

Dunhesse  de  Moray 

Beauty  of  Wahham , 

Comtesse  d'Oxford   , 

Dukeof  Teck    

Reynolds  Hole 

Charles  Darwin , 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan    , 

Star  of  Waliham  

Marie  Finger «« , 

Marie  Rady   

Duke  of  Fife ^ 

Pride  of  Waliham 

Marquise  de  Castellane   

Countess  of  Rosebery 

Viscountess  Folkestone  (H.T.)  , 

Madame  Victor  Verdier 


1887 

1881 

1894 

1895 

1877 

1890 

1891 

1867 

1885 

1893 

1883 

1877 

1863 

1889 

1893 

1865 

1895 

1893 

1866 

1861 

1887 

1891 

1868 

1882 

1871 

1875 

1864 

1896 

1871 

1865 

1867 

1884 

1891 

1869 

1894 

1890 

1853 

1897 

1882 

1867 

1868 

1832 

1865 

1874 

1869 

1877 

1864 

1864 

1871 

1890 

1879 

1875 

1878 

1863 

1862 

1869 

1880 

1873 

1879 

1861 

1875 

1873 

1865 

1892 

1881 

1869 

1879 

1886 

1863 


Bennett  

Levet  

A.  Dickfon  ft  Sons  ... 
A.  Dickson  &  Sons  ... 

Schwarta 

Fernet  k  Docher  

Lambert  ft  Reiter 

Guillot    

Bennett  

Fernet  ft  Dncber 

Le'v^qoe 

Liabaud  

Baumann    

Fernet  ft  Ducber 

Bennett  

Laonarme  

A.  Dickson  ft  Sons  ... 
A.  Dickson  ft  Sons  ... 

Guillot    

Lacharme  

A.  Diekson  ft  Sona  ... 

A.  Dickson  ft  Sona  ... 

Jamain 

Fernet 

Levet 

B.  R.  Cant 

Granger 

A.  Dickson  ft  Sons  ... 

Levet  

E.  Verdier 

Fernet    

Schwartz    

A.  Dickson  ft  Sons  ... 

Lacharme  

A.  Diokaon  ft  Sons  ... 

W.  FaulftSoB 

Rousselet    

A.  Dickson  ft  Sons  ... 

Bennett  .^ 

Rolland  

Paul  ft  Son    

Bennett  

Gautreau    

E.  Verdier 

E   Verd'er 

E.  Verdier 

E.  Verdier 

Lachsrme 

Eude  

A.  Dicksoos  ft  Sons... 

FostADs  

E.  Verdier 

E.  Verdier 

E.  Verdier 

W.  Paul  ft  Son 

Guillot    

Paul  ft  Son 

Paul  ft  Sun 

Laxton    

E. Verdier 

W.  Paul  ft  Son 

Raimbaud  

Fontaine     

Cocker    

W.Paul  ft  Son 

P«:rnet 

Fostans  

Bennett  

E.  Verdier 


Colour. 


Rosy  pink 
Cherry  red 
Clear  rosy  pink 
Bright  rosy  pink 
Bright  carmine  thA 
Light  aalmon  pink 
Cream,  shaded  lemon 
Silvery  rose,  shaded  lilac 
Pale  roae 

Carmine  rose,  brighter  centre 
Glowing  roae 
Light  silvery  pink 
Soft  carmine  red 
Shaded  carmine 
Scarlet  crimson 
Bright  carmine  red 
Rosy  cerise 
Ivory  whi(e 

Scarlet  crimson,  dark  shaded 
Purplish  crimson 
Dark  criatson,  shaded  maroon 
Ivory  white 
Bright  ceriae 
White 
Carmine  red 
Bright  crimson 
Bright  shaded  crimson 
Cherry  red 

Drep  rose,  reverie  silvery 
Shaded  crimson  scarlet 
Light  pink 

Darzling  crimson,  shaded 
l»ink 

Deep  crimson,  shaded  maroon 
Light  pink,  shaded  rose 
Creamy  white 
Bright  scarlet  crimaon 
Carmine  rose 
Pinkish  roie 
Clear  crimson 
Scarlet  crimson 
Rosy  flesh 
Light  crimson 
Bright  rod 
Shaded  crimson 
Pure  rose 
Bright  crimson 
Dark  velvety  crimson 
Vermilion  red 
Soft  silvery  rose 
Light  scarlet  crimson 
Crimson  maroon,  shaded  purple 
Silvery  rose 
Silvery  rose 
Rosy  crimson 
Carmine  violet 
Light  crimson  scarlet 
Deep  scarlet  maroon 
Brownish  crimson 
Crimson  maroon 
Carmine,  shaded  violet 
Light  salmon  roie 
Brilliant  red 
Deep  crimson  scarlet 
Light  salmon  pink,  shaded  violet 
Clear  cherry  rose 
Cherry  carmine  rose 
Creamy  white,  shaded  flesh 
Clear  light  crimson 


New  varieties  whose  positions  are  dependent  on  their  records  for  the  1899  show  only. 
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PeifKtaalB  and  Hybrid  Teas  without  at  present  any  serioos  rival.  This 
fi^'and  relialffe  H.P.  was  staged  at  the  last  Crystid  Palace  exhibition 
(n  Dojewer  than  fifty-five  prize  stands,  or  in  a  greater  namber  than  at 
any  previous  show, except  that  of  1897,  when  it  was  about  as  numeroosly 
staged.  Of  the  other  established  sorts  which  were  shown  more 
fretiaently  than  usual,  may  be  mentioned  Uirich  Brunner,  Caroline 
Testout,  Marquise  Litta,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Margaret  Dickson,  and  Fran9ois  Miohelon* 

It  will  here  be  noticed  that  none  of  the  deep  crimson  or  carmine 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  find  a  place  in  the  above  statement.  Conse- 
quently wo  may  expect  to  find  the  Roses  having  these  deep  and 
glowing  tints  well  to  the  fore  among  the  variatles  which  were  this 
year  much  bebw  their,  average  form.  Indeed, the  scarcity  of  these 
crimson  H.P.'s  was  a  very  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Society's  last 
ezhlUtion.  For  in8tanoe»  the  following  varieties  have  never  before  in 
tbe  fourteen  years  been  as  sparsely  shown — Marie  Baumann,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Fisher  Holmes,  Dr.  Andry,  Duchesfr  of 
Bedford,  and  Beauty  of  Waltham  ;  while  Alfred  Colomb,  Prince 
Arthur,  Louia  Van  Houtte,  and  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  have  only  once 
before  been  as  seldom  staged.  To  complete  the  list,  Horace  Vernet 
was  never  in  such  poor  form  since  1891,  while  Earl  of  Dufierin  and 
Bake  of  Edinburgh  have  also  seldom  been  as  indifferently  represented. 
Other  coloured  varieties,  such  as  Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi,  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Baroness  Rothschild,  and  Heinrich 
Schnltheis  may  be  likewise  placed  in  the  same  black  list,  but  then  most 
of  these  are  late  flowering  kinds. 

There  are  six  Rosea  in  the  table  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid 
Teas  which  are  five  or  less  years  old.  Strangely  enough  all  of  them 
are  of  British  origin,  and  were  sent  out  by  the  same  raisers,  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  Ireland.  The  records  of  some  of 
these  new  Roses  are  little  short  of  marvellous.  For  instance,  Mrs. 
R.  G.  Sharman-Crawford,  which  was  only  sent  out  by  this  Irish  firm 
in  1894,  already  stands  third  on  the  list,  having  risen  four  difficult 
places  since  last  year.    Then  in  the  same  position  at  Xo.  3  we  find 


Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  a  still  newer  one,  for  it  was  first  distributed  in 
England  a  year  later.  Helen  Keller,  also  distributed  in  1895,  was  not 
quite  so  frequently  staged  as  at  the  previous  exhibition,  but  never- 
theless still  holds  a  very  good  place  at  No.  17.  Next  comes 
Marchioness  of  Downshire  (No.  35),  an  1894  variety  which  was  also 
not  quite  as  well  represented  as  last  year.  On  the  other  hand  Tom 
Wood,  only  sent  out  three  years  ago,  has  greatly  improved  its  position 
— ^rising  from  No.  49  to  No.  27.  The  remaining  new  variety  is 
Countess  of  Caledon,  distributed  in  1897,  which  is  already  to  be  fonnd  at 
Na  38.  No  doubt  some  of  the  above  Roses,  being  early  flowering 
sorts,  have  been  much  favoured  the  last  two  years  by  the  la^e  seasons 
and  the  early  dates  at  which  the  Society's  metropolitan  shows  were 
held ;  but  to  have  sent  out  the  only  recent  Roses  which  secure  places 
in  the  table,  and  for  two  of  the  six  varieties  to  have  very  nearly  risen 
to  the  head  of  the  list,  a  third  being  among  tbe  best  twenty-four,  is 
a  performance  that  has  never  before  been  equalled  by  any  other  raiser, 
British  or  foreign. 

A  glance  down  the  tabh  at  tbe  dates  of  the  best  varieties  on  it 
will  at  once  show  that  there  is  considerable  vitality  in  this  section. 
Take,  for  example,  the  first  ten  Roses  on  the  list ;  the  average  age  of 
half  that  number  will  be  foand  to  be  only  six  years.  Now  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  such  varieties  as  these  must  have  been  in 
recent  years  very  largely  grown  in  order  to  enable  them  to  take  up 
the  prominent  positions  they  occupy  in  so  short  a  time.  A  great  deal 
of  the  advances  referred  to  can  be  traced  to  that  comparatively  new 
departure — the  Hybrid  Teas.  For  although  there  are  as  yet  only 
nine  of  these  H.T/s  ou  the  list,  more  than  half  that  number  have 
already  obtained  places  among  the  leading  twelve  varieties.  No  doubt 
one  great  reason  for  the  present  popularity  of  this  nevr  break  is  their 
free-flowering  character,  whereas  many  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
yield  an  indifferent  crop  of  flowers  in  the  autumn,  and  some,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  no  second  flowers  at  all. 

Directing  now  our  attention  to  that  very  distinct  section,  the  Teas 
and  Noisettes,  and  to  the  table  devoted  to  them,  it  will  be  noted  that 


TEAS    AND    NOISETTES. 
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Raiser's 

or 

Introducer's 

Name. 


Colour. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IB 
•19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 


39-9 
39-6 
B4-8 
32-9 
30-8 
29-6 
29  4 
25-7 
25-4 
25-3 
24^ 
24-5 
23-8 
221 
21*8 
18-8 
18-7 
17-8 
16-0 
157 
15-6 
I5'4 
14-6 
14-1 
18-5 
11-1 
10-6 
10-0 
9-5 
7-3 
58 


40 
39 
84 
31 
42 
25 
36 
19 
26 
16 
24 
33 
80 
13 
14 
16 
17 
13 
16 
24 

6 
12 

2 
13 

6 
20 

2 

4 
13 

5 

2 


The  Bride 

Catheriae  Mermet    

Comteste  de  Nadaillao 

Innocente  Pirola  

Maman  Cochet 

Madame  Cusin  

Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince 

Madame  Hoste 

Sourenir  d'Eliie  Vardon.. 

Marie  Van  Hoatte    

Souvenir  d'un  Ami   

Mar^chal  Niel  (N.)  

Madame  de  Watte  v\lle 

Ernest  Metz  *. 

Honourable  Edith  Gifford 

Niphetos 

Medea 

Caroline  Kuster  (n.)    

Muriel  Grahame 

Bridesmaid 

Ethel  Brownlo«v   

Anna  Olirier 

FraDcisca  Kriiger 

Priooeas  of  Wales 

Jean  Daoher 

Cleopatra   

Madame  BraTj 

Rabens   

Golden  Gate 

Etoile  de  Lyon  

Madame  Lambard    


1885 
1869 
1871 
1878 
1893 
1881 
1889 
1887 
1854 
1871 
1846 
18G4 
1883 
1888 
1882 
1844 
1891 
1872 
1896 
1893 
1887 
1872 
1879 
1882 
1874 
1889 
1848 
1859 
1892 
1881 
1877 


May     

Galliot    

Guillot    

Madame  Ducher   

Cochet    

Guillot    

Prince     

Guillot    

Marest    

Ducher   

Belot  Defoug^re    

Pradel     

Guillot    

Guillot    

Guillot    

Bong^re 

W.  Paul  &  Son 

Pernet 

A.  Dickson  &  Sun^  ... 

May    

A.  DicksoQ  &  Sons   ... 

Ducher   

Nabonnand    

Bennett  

Madame  Ducher   

Bennett  

Guillot    

Robert    

Dingee  &  Conard 

Guillot: 

Lacharme  


White,  tinged  lemon 

Light  rosy  flesh 

Peach,  shaded  aprieot 

Creamy  white 

Deep  tlesh,  suffused  bright  rose 

Violet  rose,  yellow  base 

Pure  white 

Pale  lemon  yellow 

Cream,  tinted  rose 

Lemon  yellow,  edged  rose 

Pale  rose 

Deep  bright  goldenfyellow 

Cream,  t^rdered  rose 

Salmon  tinted  rose 

White,  centre  flesh 

White 

Lemon  yellow 

Lemon  yellow 

Pale  oream,  flushed  rose 

Bright  pink 

Rosy  fle;ih,  shaded  yellow 

Pale  bu£P,  flushed 

Coppery  yellow,  shaded  peach 

Rosy  yellow 

Salmon  yellow,  shaded  peach 

Creamy  flesb,  shaded  rose 

White,  flushed  pale  pink 

White,  shaded  creamy  rose 

Creamy  white,  tinted  rose 

Deep  lemon 

Salmon  shaded  rose 


A  new  variety,  whose  position  is  dependent  on  its  record  for  the  1899  show  only. 
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The  Brido,  for  the  first  time,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  lUt.  U  has, 
however,  at  present  only  a  slight  lead  of  the  variety  from  which  it 
sported  ahout  fifteen  years  ago, — Catherine  Mermet,  for  twelve  con- 
secutive years  the  premier  flower.  Were  the  Catherine  Mermet  family 
to  he  taken  away  from  it,  what  a  sad  series  of  hlanks  would  there  he 
in  the  table,  for  no  other  varieties  in  the  same  class  of  Rose  are  quite 
as  perfectly  formed  or  as  refined.  It  would  mean  the  removal  of  such 
choice  varieties  as  The  Bride,  Catherine  Mermet,  Bridesmaid,  and 
Muriel  Grahame.  None  of  these  varieties  is  what  may  be  termed 
strong  growers,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  one  and  all  indis- 
peosable  to  the  exhibitor,  as  there  are  no  other  Boses  in  the  san  • 
section  which  bear  such  a  large  proportion  of  well-formed  flowers. 

Of  the  older  varieties  on  the  list  which  were  unusually  well  shown 
this  year  should  be  mentioned  Sjuvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  which  has 
only  once  before  been  as  often  staged ;  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  and 
Madame  de  Watteville,  which  were  in  better  form  than  for  six  years 
and  eight  years  past  respectively.  This  was,  moreover,  a  Mar^cbal 
Kiel  3*ear,  for  only  once  before,  and  that  as  far  back  as  1892,  has  this 
fine  yariety  been  as  well  represente<l  at  any  of  the  last  twelve  exhibi- 
tions. Although  sent  out  thirty-five  years  ago,  Marechal  Niel  still 
remains  altogether  unrivalled  as  a  deep  yellow  exhibition  Rose. 
Golden  Gate,  an  1892  variety,  was  also  in  capital  form. 

The  number  of  choice  sorts  which  were  indifferently  represeDted 
this  year  was  not  quite  as  large  as  usual.  Madame  Hoste  and  Emest 
Metz  were  never  before  as  poorly  shown,  while  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Caroline  Kuster,  and  Ethel  Brownlow  were  nearly  as  indifferently 
represented. 

The  progress  in  the  Tea  and  Noisette  section  as  compared  with 
the  advances  apparent  in  the  other  table,  must  be  regarded  as  very 
gradual.  For  example,  going  back  six  years  we  find  only  three 
sorts  introduced  daring  that  period  which  secure  places  on  the  list, 
and  two  of  these  are  sports  from  existing  varieties.  All  three  are, 
however,  decided  acquisitions,  so  that  if  the  progress  made  be  slow  it 
is  at  all  events  substantial.  New  varieties  in  this  class  of  Rose  as  a 
rule,  it  will  be  noticed,  make  but  slow  progress  upwards  in  the 
table.  In  Maman  Cochet  we  have,  however,  a  brilliant  exception ; 
this  fine  Tea,  although  of  foreign  introduction  and  sent  out  as  late  a^ 
1893,  already  stands  at  No.  5,  having  risen  three  places  since  the 
previous  exhibition.  In  fact  it  appeared  this  year  in  more  staodd  than 
any  other  Tea  Or  Noisette.  Muriel  Grahame,  before  refer rred  to  as 
belonging  to  the  Catherine  Mermet  family,  and  sent  out  in  1896,  rises 
from  No.  26  to  No.  19.  Bridesmaid,  also  a  member  of  the  same  f&mily^ 
and  the  only  other^  new  sort  in  the  list,  was  distributed  in  1893,  and 
has  risen  sioce  last  year  from  No.  27  to  No.  20. 

Ic  is  with  much  reluctance  that  I  have  this  year  decided  not  to 

append  to  the  analysis  the  usual  audit  of  the  newer  Roses.    After 

careful  consideration  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  an  audit 

would  be  of  little  service  at  the  present  time,  when  there  were  so  few 

new  Roses  shown  at  the  exhibition    this  year  about    which  the 

opinions  of  experts  would  be  helpful.    Either  their  positions  in  the 

analysis  are  already  sufficiently  assured,  or  they  are  as  yet  too  little 

grown  for  accurate  opinions  to  be  formed  respecting  them.    There  are, 

however,  three  new  Roses  which  are  of  too  recent  introduction  to  find 

places  in  the  present  analysis,  but  which  I  venture  to  think  are 

certain  in  the  near  future  to  be  largely  grown.    I  refer  to  Bessie 

Brown,  a  very  promising  new  Hybrid  Tea,  and  White  Maman  Cochet 

and  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  two  equally  promising  new  Tea-soented 

varieties. 

Robes  for  Geijeral  Cultivation. 

The  following  select  lists  have  been  revised  with  the  usual  care, 
but  the  alterations  made  from  year  to  year,  particularly  among  the 
exhibition  Roses,  are  necessarily  slight.  As  in  the  selections  last  year, 
all  the  varieties  named  in  each  list  have  been  placed  in  what  I  regard 
as  their  order  of  merit,  considering  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended.  This  arrangement  is  intended  to  assist  those  who  require 
only  a  moderate  number  of  plants.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk 
are  either  quite  new  or  of  comparatively  recent  introduction. 

Exhibition  Roses.  —  IIybsid  Pkrpetuals.  —  Light-coloured 
Varieties. — Mrs.    John    Laing,    *'Mrp.    R.    G.    Sharman  -  Crawford, 


^Mrs.  Cocker,  Madame  Gabriel  Lnizet,  Marie  Finger,  and  Merveille 

de'Lyon.    Medium  Beds. — Ulrich  Brunner,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Suzanne- 

M.  Rodocanachi,   ^Helen    Keller,  ^Tom  Wood,  Comtesse  dX)xford, 

Heinrich  Schultheis.    Reds, — Fisher  Holmes,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot 

Marie  Banmann,  A.    E.   Williams,   Alfred   Colomb,   Ferdinand  d« 

Lessepe,  Captain  Hayward,  Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of   Edinburgh,  and 

Victor  Hugo.     Dark   Varieties, — Prince  Arthur,  Charles  Lefebvre, 

Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Prince  Camille  de  Bohan.,   Hybrid  Teas. — 

La  France,  Caroline  Testout,  Yiscountess  Folkestone,  Marquise  Litta, 
^Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Captain  Christy,  Eaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and 
^Bessie  Brown.  Teas  and  Noisettes —Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince^ -M«Man  Cochet,  ^  White  Maman  Cochet,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Souvenir  'd*it>  Ami,  Madame  H^te,  Hon.  Edith  Giffordr 
Innooente  Pirola,An0iik^  Olivier,  and  Rubens. 

Garden  or  Decorative  Roses.— Summer  Flowering.— Provewca. 
— Common  or  Cabbage.  Moss. — Common  or  Old  and  Blanche  Moreau^ 
Damask. — Rosa  Mundi.  Austrian  Briar. — Austrian  Copper,  Austrian 
Yellow,  and  Harrisoni.  Hybrid  Sweet  Briars. — Janet's  Pride,  ^laAj 
Penzance,  ^Jeannie  Deans,  ^Flora  Mclvor,  and  ^Amy  Robsart. 
Climbing  Boses. — Turner's  Crimson  Rambler,  Bennett's  Seedling, 
Felicit^  Perndtu^,  Claire  Jacquier,  ^PauVs  Carmine  Pillar,  The  Garland, 
Rosa  multiflora  grandiflora.  Autumn  Flowering. — Hybrid  Teas. — 
Guatave  Regis,  ^Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  ^Antoine  Rivoire,  ^Madame 
Jules  Grolez,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  ^Killamey, 
Grace  Darling,  Bardou  Job.  Bourlin. — Souyenir  de  la  Malmaison. 
Ohinct, — Old  Blush  or  Common  Monthly,  Laurette  Measimy,  ^Madame 
Eugene  Resal,  Mrc.  Bosanquet,  and  White  Pet.  Tecu  and  Noisettes^ 
— L' Id^al.  Madame  Lam  bard,  G.  Nabonnand,  Coriona,  Beaut  6  Inoon- 
stante,  ^Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  ^Souvenir  de  J.  B.  Guillot. 
Perpetual  Scotch. — Stanwell  Perpetual.  Polyantha. — Madame  Anna 
Maria  de  Mootravel,  Gloire  des  Polyantba,  ^Perle  d*Or,  and  Cecilte 
Bruoner.  Japanese.  —  Alba,  Madame  G.  Bruant,  and  Blanc  Double 
de  Coubert  Climbing. — Gloire  do  Dijon,  W.  A.  Ridiardson,  Lone- 
worth  Rambler,  Madame  A.  Carri^re,  Rdve  d'Or,  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtembtu-g,  Madame  Pierre  Cocbet,  Bouquet  d'Or,  *Alister  Stella 
Gray,  Monsieur  Desir,  Ainri6e  Vibert^  and  *Wichuriana  (trailing). — 
E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  GRAPE  TROPHY. 

I  thine  Mr.  Buchanan's  proposal  (page  272)  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
that  it  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  both  the  Royal  Horticultuial 
tk)ciety  and  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society.  As  regards  the  location  of 
the  contest  year  by  year,  I  think  that  the  place  and  date  should  rest 
with  each  of  these  two  Societies  alternately.  If  the  R.H.S.  deem  it 
expedient,  let  it  be,  say,  one  year  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  another 
year  at  Shrewsbury ;  and  the  same  with  the  R.C.S.,  who  might  select 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  alternately.  There  should  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  providing  the  money  for  the  cup,  and  for  the  cash  prizes  too. 

I  was  gkd  to  see  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Adnia's  letter  on  page  314  that 
Mr.  Crump's  view  was  in  accord  with  the  intentions  of  the  Com* 
mittee  of  the  Shrewshnry  Show.  I  was  conversing  with  Mr.  Crump 
shortly  after  the  decision  had  been  arrived  at  on  that  occasion,  and 
told  him  I  considered  his  view  was  the  correct  one.  In  any  future 
extension  at  Shrewsbury  I  should  like  to  see  a  class  for  Grapes  packed 
for  transit  by  rail,  as  at  the  late  Palace  Show — but  with  the  important 
reservation  that  all  such  exhibits  be  sent  by  rail  and  be  delivered  in 
the  usual  way,  only  to  be  opened  by  the  Judges  themselves. — 
J.  Hudson.  

As  I  was  the  originator  of  the  proposed  national  trophy  for  Grapea, 
I  can  only  reiterate  my  promise  to  both  contribute  towards  and 
compete  for  the  honour  of  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  live.  If 
such  a  trophy  is  supplied  by  any  given  societies,  of  course  those 
societies  will  have  a  right  to  lormulate  their  own  conditions  of  com- 
petition,  and  exhibitors  iat^y  do  as  they  please  iibout  accepting  them. 

If,  however,  such  a  trophy  has  to  be  raised  by  public  sub^riptioB, 
the  subscribers  must  claim  a  right  to  arrange  the  conditions  of  com- 
petitioD,  and  to  make  the  trophy  truly  national  the  subscription 
should  be  equal  from  north  and  south  alike. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Judges  be  selected  (like  the  subscription8> 
from  north  and  south,  and  be  men  of  known  ability,  and  proved  to  be 
suooessful  cultivators,  who  are  able  to  distinguish  one  variety  of  Grape 
from  another  without  the  aid  of  printed  instructions  that  require  » 
lawyer  to  interpret. 

I  notice  the  modest  suggestion  of  Mr.  Adnitt  that  London  and 
Edinburgh  are  the  most  suitable  places  for  the  scene  of  competition,, 
but  I  fail  to  see  any  greater  presumption  for  a  national  trophy  to 
be  competed  for  at  Shrewsbury  than  a  champion  nooney  prize. 
However,  I  hope  other  suggestions  may  be  forthcoming  that  are 
worthy  consideration. — J.  H.  Goodacbk. 

[We  have  several  more  letters  on  this  important  subject.} 
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ETJCHARIS  AT  HOOTON  GRANGE. 

I  AX  8eD''iag  with  a  few  cultural  Dotea  a  photograpti  which 
TOpresenU  twelve  pUate  grown  in  10  and  11-inoh  pots,  aail  each 
pl&Dt  meMurei  from  2  to_,3  feet  through;  some  of  the  plant*  had 
thrown  up  a  number  vf 'ipftW 'prerioua  to  the  photograph  being 
taken.  The  numbor  of  flower,  ipibe*  ibown  is  120,  or  about  300 
fully  dCTdopod  bloom-.  The  grsat  majoTity  of  the»e  blooirs  were 
pTodaced  from  &7e  planta,  Berwal  of  which  prodnoed  over  twenty 
•pikes  aach;  but  from  all  the  pot*  we  have  bad  more  oi  less  blooms 
-Chati  were  preaent  when  the  plants  were  photographed. 

I  have  grown  specimeiu  from  a  few  raiall  planta  procured  some 
■ixteea  or  eeventeen  yean  ago,  and  I  have  never  been  troubled  with 
iha  mite.  Tbe  laxuriant  teaves  and  free-Sowering  habit  of  tbe 
planta  have  been  very  much  prized  and  admired  by  my  employer, 
W.  B.  Jotiea,  Esq.,  as  well  ai  by  gardening  frieode  for  many  year*. 
Ilie  number  of  plants  is  limited  to  twelve,  for  tbe  simple  re^aun  that 
«pace  will  not  allow  us  to 
gKy  more.  Tbe  oldest  of 
the  plants  represented  were 
last  potted  six  years  aso  in 
31-inch  pots,  and  about  ten 
or  twelve  >'ulba  were  placed 
in  a  pot.  Tney  flowered  last 
Kovember,  and  prodaced  at 
one  time  rixly  odd  bloom 
apikes,  and  previouB  to  that, 
in  September  ot  the  same 
year,  6lty  spikes;  eo  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  year's  crop 
of  Hooms  is  no  great  excep- 
tion. 

A  very  wmple  method  of 
cnltore  is  adt^lad.  Tbe  soil 
used  is  compceed  of  three 
parts  good  fibioui  loam,  one 
fiart  of  peat,  a  sprinkling  of 
bonemeal,  a  tioiliir  quaniiiy 
of  siuup  sand,  and  a  T-incb 
potful  of  charcoal,  broken  up 
•bout  tbe  size  of  Filberla,  to 
■every  bushel  of  soli.  The  best 
bnibs  are  selected,  and  Ihey 
are  potted  carefully,  but  I  do 
not  waah  the  roots  as  some 
oorrespondenta  recommend. 
After  potting  they  are  placed 
in  a  temperature  of  l>5°  at 
night,  with  a  rise  in  tbe  day- 
time of  10°  without  sun  heat, 
admitting  a  little  top  venti- 
lation at  80*,  with  abundance 
of  atmospheric  m^sture, 
syringing  two  or;  hree  times 
«  day.  Tbe  pots  are  plac«d 
on  an  open  cast-iron  grating 
stage  over  tbe  hot-water  pipes, 
and  are  never  plnnged.  As 
the  plants  develop  in  growth, 
and  tbe  pots  are  becoming 
filled  with  roots,  they  are 
given    weak    liquid 

On  the  phghtest  indications  oF  the  dreaded  mite  I  give  tbe  plants 
three  or  four  waterings  with  a  nitrate  of  soda  solution,  say  a 
teaspoonful  to  2  gallooa  of  water;  this,  I  consider,  acts  as  an  insecti- 
cide, as  well  as  an  invigorator  to  the  plant. 

Assuming'  that  we  have  now  good  plants,  with  well-developed 
"foliage,  but  which  have  not  flowered  since  being  repotted,  I  bring 
.  sbont  a  cheok  by  watering  them  less  frequently,  but  never  aUowing 
them  to  flag  tbrounh  want  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  lowering  tbe 
temperatuie,  say  5°  at  night,  vith  leas  atmoepheric  moisture.  Afier 
submitting  them  to  this  treatment  for  three  or  four  weeks,  replace 
them  in  strong  heat  and  moisture,  and  with  a  watering  or  two  of 
nitrate  of  soda  tbe  results  will  be  fuch  as  will  salisfy  everyone. 

My  mode  of  culture  may  be  summarised  as  follows :  Shake  out  tbe 
old  pUnts  and  repot  whilst  tbey  are  in  good  healtb,  and  do  not  wait 
nnlil  ihey  are  half  eaten  away  with  the  mite  ;  thut  is  beat  done,  I 
consider,  immediately  after  they  have  ceased  flowering.  Pot  in  ttie. 
compost  snggested,  water  carefully  until  well  established,  uie  the 
syringe  frequeolly,  beep  the  foliape  clean,  and  grow  over  hot-water 
pipes  on  an  open  stage  if  possible.  Give  liquid  manure  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  let  the  plants  have  a  genial  temperature  of  t)0°  at  night, 
«ith  a  rise  of  10°  or  15°  by  day,  and  the  most  important  of  sll  is  that 


they  have  a  thick  shading  of  «;)tsb  n^l  down  over  them  on  tha 
appearance  of  the  least  sun^blDe. 

If  any  readers  require  further  pirllculara  of  my  method  of  culture, 
1  shal  1  he  pleaaed  to  answer  them  through  the  t/burnol  of  Eorticulture. 
— Edwin  BaoinKT,  Tbe  Oardene,  Boolon  Qratige,  ChuUr. 

[The  photograph  sent  by  onr  oorreapondei  t  was  taken  by  Miu 
M.  ¥.  Jones,and  ve  reproduce  It  as  illustrdtlve  of  tbe  results  4h)t  may 
be  attained  to  by  adopting  the  system  of  (ultnre  so  clearly  described 
by  Mr.  Broadey.] 


Fio.  6S,-Enci 


)  and   soot    water,  twice    on    alternate 


APPLE  CHARLESTOWN  PIPPIN. 
The  above  namel  v4Tiety  of  Apple  U  evidently  a  local  one.    My 
grounds  for  saying  this  ia  that  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  Dr.  Hogg'a 
"  Fruit  Manual,"  whioh.is  well  known  as  the  best  authority  on  Ap[Ma 
and  other  frult«  In  our  laugnage.    Until    I  oame  to  this  part  of 
Yorkshire  I  do  rot  remember 
_  _   bearing  the  name.    Not  know- 
ing any  Apple  quite  similar 
to  it,  I  am  sending  you  a  few 
fruitP.      Perhaps  with   your 
more     extended     knowledge 
you  may   prove  to  us  it  is 
synonymons  with  some  other 
variety.     I  can  only  find  it 
catalogued  by  one  nurseryman 
in  the  N.r'h. 

ChsrlestowD  PipiHu  is  a 
good  eating  Apple  for  thia 
seaaon  of  the  year.  It  haa 
anoiber  name  amongst  tha 
working  men,  small  farmers, 
and  native  schoolboys — viz,, 
TUelmender.  After  some 
amount  of  inquiry  I  have 
ascertained  how  it  got  tliia 
Lame.  Helm  is  an  ancient 
name  for  tarn  in  Yorkshire, 
seldom  or  ever  cow  used 
though.  A  large  tree  of  the 
Apple  in  question  grew  at 
tbe  end  of  a  behn  or  bam, 
hence  when  asked  the  name 
of  such  good  eatinz  Appier, 
lecipieDts  were  tola  [t  wa», 
in  Yoikshire  parlance,  THel- 
mender— t.e.,  grew  at  the  end 
of  the  bam. 

Tbe  fruits  sent  are  from  a 
t:ee    certainly  not   less   than 
fiity  years  old.     The  tree  ia 
not  a  strong  grower  as  com- 
pared with  other  varieties  of 
Apple     trws     in     the     same 
(rchaid.      It  is  a  free  bearing 
kind,  and  does  well  either  aa 
a  standard,  bush,  or  eapalier. 
Of  course  under  the  two  latter 
forms,  and  with  good  culture, 
tha  fruits  would   be   finer  iu 
size  than  those  I  am  sending.    Your  opinion  will,  I  happen  to  know, 
be  valued  by  other  readers  of  our  Journal  in  Yorkshire  as  w»U  aa 
myself.— H.  J.  C.-,  Orimston,  fDidca*ter. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  T'Ueltnender  Apple  was  a  somewhat 
popular  variety  about  Tadcaster,  eepeoially  on  the  warp  at  Kirby 
Wharfe  forty-eight  years  sgo,  and  legarded  as  a  form  of  King  of  the 
Pippins,  due  to  variation  and  improvement  through  soil  Influenoes, 
though  some  regarded  it  as  a  eeedling  or  "  pipp'n,"  raised  from  a  pip 
planted  and  cherished  at  the  end  of  a  helm,  A  helm  (Saxon 
hdmd)  was  tbe  name  given  to.  soy  rough  building  made  of  posts  set 
in  the  ground,  the  back  and  ends  formed  of  brushwood  fsgots,  and  a 
roof  of  the  «ame  and  thatched,  open  at  tbe  front,  and  used  as  a  cart 
shad,  for  farming  impletnenls  or  farm  produce.  Tbe  term  helm  at 
SlillingBeet — my  native  place,  and  about  eight  miles  from  Tadcaster 
— was  never  given  to  a  barn,  hut  a  rough  structure  of  the  nature 
indicated  for  inelteriog  cattle,  end  that  ia  what  the  term  "helma" 
meanp.  THelmender  Apple  was  not  grown  in  the  orchard  ot 
garden  at  Kun  Appieton  on  the  op[jasite  side  of  the  river  Wharfe, 
where  King  of  ^ihe  Pippins  throve  well  as  espalier  treee  on  stifflslt 
loam  over  clay,  on  the  border  of  tbe  warp  land  termed  "  ings." 
Neither  do  I  bring  to  miod  Tilelmender  Apple  being  in  repute  at 
I  Appieton  Roebuck,  where  there  was  an  orobard  to  almoetevery  house 


(amazonica)  at  IIootoh  Granoe. 
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the  Dame  AppietoD  meaning  Appl»-towii.  Nor  was  it  heard  of,  that 
I  remember,  at  Bolton  Percy,  a  Tillage  nearer  Tadcaater.  Charles- 
town-^  Pippin  was  not  then  applied  as  a  term  synonymous  with 
THelmender  Apple  ihot  I  can  gather  from  memory^  though  it  may 
have  been  used  for  the  fruit,  which  is  better  in  quality  than  King 
of  the  Pippins,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  an  improved  form. — 
G.  Abbey. 

[Not  recognising  the.  Apple  as  identical  with  any  other  variety, 
and  Knowing  Mr.  Abbey's  close  acquaintance  with  Apples  grown  in 
Yorkshire  many  years  ago,  we  consulted  him  on  the  subject.  The 
Apple  is  distinct  from  King  of  the  Pippins,  but  may  very  well,  and 
not  improbably,  haye  originated  from  that  variety  as  suggested.  It 
is  tender,  swee^  and  agreeable,  though  not  in  appearance  imposing.] 


«■■  -  -L   -J       _ 


POINSETTIAS. 

tir  the  dark  days  of  winter  thero  are  few  plants  which  give 
greater  pleasure  than  these.  They  are  extremely  useful  in  various 
ways — for  brightening  our  stoves  and  warm  conservatories,  with  their 
vivid  colours  adding  beauty  to  groups  in  rooms,  and  individualiy 
lighting  dull  nooks  and  comers.  Small  specimens  in  3-iDch  and 
4-inch  pots,  mixed  with  a  few  Ferns  or  Asparagus,  give  a  brilliant 
effect,  and,  when  not  employed  too  lavishly,  are  appreciated.  As  cut 
flowers  Poinsettias  are  not  the  easiest  plants  with  which  to  deal.  Only 
in  the  boldest  of  designs  and  arrangements  should  they  be  employed. 
A  grand  effect  can  be  produced  for  a  very  large  dinner  party  with  the 
addition  of  some  Gallas  thrown  into  bold  relief  with  foliage  of  the 
latter. 

In  the  questions  and  answers  column  of  a  recent  issue  something 
was  said  as  to  th^  cause  of  Poinsettias  losing  their  lower  leaves.  This 
trouble  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  plants  of  inexperienced  growers, 
but  is  far  too  prevalent  with  those  wbo^  in  most  cases,  should  be  able 
to  avoid  it.  Many  are  'the  causes  which  predispose  towards  this 
defect.  No  matter  how  large  the  bracts  or  how  well  coloured,  the 
plants,  if  destitute  of  their  lower  leaves,  are  shorn  of  a  great  part  of 
their  value  for  decorative  purposes.  Overcrowding  !in  the  growing 
quarters,  i)eing  kept  too  far  from  tha  glass,  neglect  in  watering,  lack 
of  nourishment  to  the  roots,  and  the  ripening  process  at  times 
"Recommended  as  assisting  in  the  formation  of  bracts  lurried  to 
extremes,  are  some  of  the  evils  which  tend  to  the  fault 

There  are  two  methods  of  propagating  Poinsettias.  The  one  from 
which  I  have  obtained  the  better  results  is  one  which  has  been  many 
times  written  of  in  these  pages.  About  the  middle  of  March  shake 
out  the  old  plants  that  have  been  at  rest  during  the  wmter  and  repot 
in  good  soil.  Restart  them  into  growth  in  a  fairly  high  temperature 
and  the  old  stems  will  quickly  put  forth  young  shoots,  and  these 
should  be  kept  near  the  glass  to  .  induce  sturdy  growth,  weak 
cuttings  in  many  instances  being  the  cause  of  unsatisfactory  results. 
These  young  shoots  as  they  attain  to  3  or  4  inches  in  length  should 
be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  with  or  without  a  heel  (I  have  not 
noticed  much  difference  from  either  way^,  the  bottom  leaves  trimmed 
off,  and  a  clean  cut  made  just  below  a  joint. 

The  cuttings  may*  then  be  dibbled  singly  into  small  pots,  plunged 
in  a  close  frame  in  a  warm  structure,  where,  with  ordinary  care,  the 
root'ng  process  will  soon  be  accomplished.  It  may  be  advisable,  if 
the  old  plants  are  growing  in  a  close  hot  place,  to  remove  them  to 
slightly  cooler  quarters  for  a  few  days  prior  to  securing  the  cuttings. 
By  this  means  the  growths  will  be  hardened,  and  there  will  afterwards 
be  less  liability  of  losses  from  damping.  Cuttings  will  root  if  placed 
in  a  Cucumber  or  Melon  frame,  but  this  involves  a  longer  time  for 
rooting,  and  also  a  certain  proportion  of  loss. 

Where  great  numbers  have  to  be  propagated,  the  method  of  cutting 
up  the  old  stems  with  a  dormant  bud  to  each,  after  the  manner  of 
Vine  eyes,  may  commend  itself  to  many.  The  pieces  of  stem  should 
be  inserted  2  inches  apart  in  pans  containing  a  sandy  open  soU.  If 
placed  in  strong  heat  the  buds  soon  grow  and  roots  will  be  emitted, 
when  they  must  be  carefully  lifted  from  the  pans  and  placed  singly 
into  small  pots,  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days  until  the  roots  have  taken 
hold  of  the  new  soil,  afterwards  hardening  and  growing  in  the  same 
way  as  the  others. 

A  suitable  position  for  the  young  plants  when  fairly  started 
growing  is  a  shelf  in  a  Cucumber  house  or  stove.  Repotting  will  be 
needful  as  the  pots  become  full  of  roots.  One  sees  at  times,  in  7  and 
8-inch  pots,  fine  plants  6  feet  high,  with  bracts  24  inches  across.  Such 
must  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  which  to  grow  and 
develop.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  late  rooted  plants  cannot  attain 
to  the  size  of  these,  and  in  moving  into  larger  pots  judgment 
must  be  exercised  as  to  the  time  of  year  and  the  sisse  of  plants  ulti- 
mately desired.  I  venture  to  say  those  grown  in  4*inch  and  5-inch 
pots,  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  with  bracts  of  even  contour, 
and  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  are,  from  a  decorative  point 
of  view,  in  every  way  desirable.  Small  {late  rooted  plants  in  3-inch 
pots  will  often  be  found  iiseful. 

During  the  warmest  months  Poinsettias  may  be  grown  in  cold  pits 


or  frames,  closing  early  ia  the  afternoon,  and  giving  special  attention 
to  the  watering.  When  first  introduced  to  these  cool' positions,  they 
will  need  elevating  on  pots  or  temporary  staging  which  can  be  lowered 
as  the  leaves  too  nearly  approach  the  glass.  Allow  all  the  sunshine  the 
plants  can  bear  without  burning,  though  a  slight  shading  will  be  found 
oeneficial  for  an  hour  or  two  in  Uie  middid'of  the  day  when  the  sun  la 
hottest  If  the  nights  become  cold,  abdr  house  room  is  not  ready » 
ample  covering  must  be  given ;  by  tbi9  means  valuable  space  may  for 
a  time  be.  secured.  I  bare  found  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf  soil^ 
and  peat,,  with  enough  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous,  a  good  compost 
in  which  to  grow  Poinsettias.  In  some  districts  they  can  be  grown  in 
the  natural  loam  with  only  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  wcili 
decayed  manure  and  sand.  In  this  matter  cultivators  may  soon  learn 
for  themselves  what  is  best  for  their  plants. 

We  never  use  stio^ulating  manures  until  the  coming  bract  can  be 
discerned  in  the  centre  of  the  growth  in  the  form  of  a  bud.  If  still  in 
a  cool  place  a  warmer  temperatui^  at  this  time  must  be  given,  though 
the  plants  must  still  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  good 
results  should  follow.  At  this  period,  when  the  heads  sro  forming,  it 
is  our  practice  to  give  the  plants.weak  liquid  manure  once  every  other 
week,  and  aa  much  salphate  of  ammonia  as  will  cover  a  shilling  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  A  friend  lookii^  last  year  at  some  plants  5  feet  high 
crowned  with  good  heads  appeared  to  scarcely  notice  the  latter.  His 
first  remark  was,  ^*  How  do  you  keep  the  leaves  on  ?  "  Perhaps  in  the 
foregoing  remarks  he  and  others  hGbj  find  some  enlightenment. 

It  is  generally  conceded  there^afc  two  varieties  of  P.  pulcherrima, 
besides  the  so-called  white  form  ;  the  latter  I  do  not  care  for.  Of  the 
other  two  one  is  slightly  earlier,  w(th  possibly  somewhat  better  formed 
bracts,  but  not  so  brilliant  in  cp^ur  as  the  later  one.  To^me  the 
practicej.of  training  the  plants  ar($ilnd  the  edges  of  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  growing  is  unnatural ;  but  I  should  like  to  add  to  my  rather 
lengthy  remarks,  that  if  it  is  desired  to  carry  out  this  method  careful 
measures  should  be  employed — attention  must  be  given  every  two  or 
three  days  in  the  growing  season^  gently  pegging  or  tying  the  shoots 
in  the  needed  direction. — J.  Sha»^obd. 


RENOVATING  VINE  BORDERS. 

Whbbe  the  Vines  are  uns^sfactory,  the  cause  can  usuaUy  be 
traced  to  defects  of  border,  which  may  have  been  improperly  made  of 
materiaJ  that  has  become  sodden  and  sour;  or  from  errors  of  mansge- 
ment  made  quite  unsuitable  for  root  formation  and  preservation. 

In  such  cases — wood  long-jointed  and  sappy  and  not  ripening  well, 
Grapes  not  cx>louo9g,r properly,  and  not  a  few  berries  shanking — ^no 
time  should  be  lest  M  soon  as  the  leaves  have  effected  their  functions, 
and  whilst  they  are  still  upon  the  Yine,  in  removing  the  soil  down  to 
the  roots  and  picking  it  from  amongst  them,  so  as  to  displace  as  much 
of  it  as  possible  with  fresh.  Many  old  Vines  may  thus  be  rejuve- 
nated where  it  is  impossible  to  lilt  the  roots.  By  removing  the  soil 
from  over  and  amongst  such  strong  fibreless  roots,  and  supplying  fresh 
soil  for  a  distance  of  2  or  3  yards  from  the  collar,  new  roots  may 
be  had,  especially  if  the  old  ones  are  notched  about  half  way  through 
on  the  upper  and  under  side  alternately.  Improvement  rosults  in  the 
following  season,  as  the  food  substances  are  more  appropriate,  and 
when  new  roots  are  secured  they  can  be  fed  to  any  extent  by 
judicious  top-Uressings  and  liquid  applications.  It  is  astonishing 
what  recuperative  powers  old  Vines  possess  and  what  good  results 
follow  the  secnring  of  new.  roots  near  the  stems. 

Where  the  border  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  the  roots  few  and  deep 
it  is,  no  doub%  the  better  plan  to  remove  all  the  soil  and  renew  the 
whole  border,  commencing  with  the'drainage.  This  should  be  1  foot 
thick,  having  a  layer  of  fine  material  at  the  top,  nothing  answering 
better  than  old  mortar  rubbish  freed  from  laths  or  other  bits  of  wood, 
a  3-inch  thickness  over  9  inches  of  brickbats  or  rubble,  llie  drainage 
must  have  a  3  or  4«inch  tile  drain  or  drains  under,  with  proper  fall  and 
outlet  to  carry  off  superfluous  water.  Two  feet  depth  jof  soil  is  ample. 
Turfy  loam,  containing  a  good  percentage  of  small  stones  and  g^t,  is 
unquestionably  the  best.  It  should  be  of  medium  texture,  that  over- 
lying clayey  being  better  than  that  overlying  a  sandy  substiatum. 
Soils  of  the  old  and  new  red  sandstone  formations,  commonly  called  ^'  red 
lands,'*  give  the  best  and  most  lasting  results.  Strong  loam  inter- 
spersed with  flints  or  calcareous  gravel  is  excellent. 

The  roots  should  be  laid  out  evenly  in  the  top  foot,  encouraging 
those  from  the  collar  by  laying  any  that  proceed  therefrom  only  just 
beneath  the  surface.  The  whole  must  be  made  firm,  and  the  compost 
be  moderately  dry.  Where  the  roots  are  inside  and  outside  one  part 
may  be  done  one  year  and  the  other  the  next  without  any  danger  of 
loss  of  crop.  Mulch  the  surface  with  a  little  short  rather  fresh 
manure,  preferably  horse  droppings;  outside  borders  may  be  covered 
with  sufficient  leaves,  and  a  little  litter  over  them  to  exclude  frost. 
The  work  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  change  of  colour  in  the  leaves 
for  falling.  Any  Grapes  then  remaining  may  be  cut  and  bottled. 
— G.  A. 
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Isabella  Spbubt. 

What  m.  oliarmiDg  Tea  this  is  for  ftutama  Bowetisgv  the  great 
muMB  of  pretty  creamy  yellow  bloraomg  b«ing  oerUinly  one  ol  tUe 
mwt  beeuiiful  October  pictures  ia  tha  garden.  Many  of  onr  beat 
anminer  Roeei  lecm  to  need  the  warmth  to  bring  tbeoi  to  perfeclioo, 
but  tiiU  rariety  opens  more  sbivly  now  aqd  shows  its  full  beauty  that 
ill  the  lieatof  inmmeT  is  Tery  traniient  and  apt  to  be  overlooked.  It 
H  worth  making  a  note  of,  too,  as  one  of  the  beat  TarMiea  for  pot 
colture.— H.  R.  R. 

Boasa  or  Octobke. 

Whxk  atroUinK  throngh  the  Market  Hall  in  Birmingbam  on 
Saturday,  October  7th,  my  atteation  waa  drawn  to  a  fine,  conaiderina 
the  time  of  year,  stand  of  cut  Roees  supplied  by  Menrs.  Perkins  and 
Sana,  Corentry,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Perktna  remarked  he  did  not  recollect 
•rer  having  known  any  la  such  eioellent  condition  at  any  previous 
■hnilsr  period,  as  several  of  the  blooms  were  good  eomigh  for  a  summer 
crhibitlon  hoard, 

Especiallr  fine  were  such  as  tha  Hybrid  Tea  or««my  yellow 
Madame  3.  Courbet,  and  the  huS  yellow  Tea  Madame  Berard.  Of 
Hybrid  Perpetual*  Paul  Neron,  Sir  Rowland  HUl,  Prince  Caraille  de 
BoDan,  Guatave  Piganean,  and  Bilemie  Levet  were  very  good,  and 
fine  examples  of  Charlet  LeTebvre,  Madame  Marie  Verdier,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Captain  Hayward,  Buke  uf  Wellington,  and  Snssnne  filarie 
Rodocanachi  were  there — a  striking  evidence,  I  think  it  will  be  readily 
'  1,  of  the  geniality  of  the  season.— W.  G. 


ADVANCE  BLACK  HAMBURGH. 

Oh  page  264, 8e|>tember  23th, "  Westerner"  has  advanced  suggestive 
remarks  on  the  qnestioo,  '*  la  Gardening  Advancing  ?  "  Advaocing, 
indeed ;  say  the  croakers,  "  why  it  is  going  back."  Look  at  the 
miserable  types  of  single  Sowers  now  pupukr  which  the  grand  old 
florists  in  the  "forties"  wonld  only  view  with  scom.  No;  thtnga 
are  not  what  tfaey  used  to  be  ;  England,  and  in  psrticalar  the  horti- 
enltnrai  commuoity  io  it,  is  "  going  to  the  doge."  How  strange  it  is 
that  men  with  so  many  ideas  in  common  should  view  apeelal  subjects 
through  such  variously  coloured  glassei,  for  the  sturdy  upholder  of  Che 
trinmphs  of  the  past  will  generally  find  some  youthful  spirit  ready  to 
vigorously  combat  the  assertion  of  the  ancient,  and  thus  lay  himself 
open  to  the  sharp  retort,  "How  old  are  you?  A  line  example  of 
modem  andacity  indeed  is  yours  to  speak  thus  slightingly  of  the 
'glorious  achievements'  accomplished  before  you  were  born."  In 
vain  the  youngster  pleads  that  one  of  the  delights  of  gardening  is 
Ibimd  in  the  ever  changing  fashion,  which  swiftly  brings  to  the 
front  some  pariicnlar  type  of  flower,  not  perhaps  so  small  and  solid 
as  the  giants  of  former  days,  yet  so  charming  in  its  simplicity,  that 
it  "  catches  on  "  with  the  artistic  spirits  of  the  day ;  then  gathering 
boldness  as  the  rounded  phrases  pass  from  his  lips,  adds — "and  the 
plants  are  as  grandly  grown  now  as  those  in  days  of  yoie."  The 
ancient  smiles  a  meaning  smile,  pities  the  innooence  of  the  youth, 
parhaps  loo  his  Ignorauce. 

Tha  above  is  only  a  fanciful  picture  which  arose  in  my  mind  as  I 
nmunated  upon  some  of  the  trenchant  remarks  of  a  "  Westerner." 
I  do  not  intend  to  show  the  folly  of  anyone  attempting  to  combat 
them.  I  am  simply  embradng  the  opportunity  of  adding  a  notd  of 
pi^ae  in  support  of  an  old  favourite — the  Black  Hamburgh  Grape, 
which,  like  "  Weeterner,"  I  consider  is  still  tha  blsck  Grape  to  grow 
i4en  only  one  variety  is  wanted,  for  it  can  be  had  io  fine  condition 
over  a  long  period.  During  the  summer  months  there  are  aeveral 
varictiea  which  equal  it  in  point  of  quality,  notably  M\ucat  Ham- 
bn^,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Mrs.  Pince  ;  but  these  require  special 
treatment,  and  unless  in  expert  hands  cannot  be  relied  npou  to  give 
such  fine  crops  annually  as  our  old  friend.  Muscat  Hamburgh  often 
••l»  badly,  and  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  colour  It  well.  &lrs.  I'iuce 
has  the  same  weak  poioti',  and  HadresSeld  Goura,  though  a  good 
setter,  ia  not  a  variety  cultivators  care  to  rely  upon  for  keeping  long 
-  afiar  the  Grapes  are  ripe,  great  care  being  required  to  prevent  the 
berries  from  splittmg  during  wet  weather,  filaclc  Hamburgh,  on  the 
other  hand,  keeps  well  during  the  summer  if  a  slight  shade  is  given. 
In  private  places  a  house  of  this  variety  will  malntaiu  a  good  supply 
fer  aevetal  months,  with  the  loss  of  very  few  berries  if  ordinary  care  is 
esaroised.  These  points  are  trell  known,  and  notwithstaodlng  the 
many  good  varieties  of  blaok  Grapes  which  we  now  have,  the  "  ancient 
one     ia  still  more  largely  grown  than  any  other  for  maintaining  a 


summer  supply.     Bold  indeed  most  be  the  man  who  would  seriooaly  . 
attempt  to  depose  Blaok  Hamburgh  from  its  unique  position. 

Although  largely  grown  for  use  during  the  summer,  it  has  during 
recent  years  been  mnch  n^lected  in  r^ard'to  the  autumn  supply; 
the  more  showy  Alicantes  and  Colmans  seem  to  be  preferred  solely  on 
account  of  thsir  imposing  sppearance.  The  former  Is,  I  think,  the  moat 
easily  grown  Grape  in  cultivation,  and  unless  anything  ia  radically 
wrong  with  the  treatment  it  colours  splendidly  and  carries  a  dense 
bloom.-  With  high  feeding  good  Vines  will  carry  enormous  crops 
year  alter  year  without  showing  rigns  of  weakness;  It  may  therefore 
be  oonsidered  a  profitable  Grape  to  grow— 4S  timee  go — and  it  is  a 
matter  for  no  Burprise  that  it  should  have  been  planted  so  largely. 
In  point  of  fiasour  Alicante  is  certainly  not  the  wotst  variety  grown,  , 
bit  1  think  no  one  would  seriously  compsre  it  in  that  reifMOt  with 
Blick  Hamburgh.  The  low  price  of  Grapes  during  the  last  ten  ye«ra 
has  brought  them  within  the  rcacti  of  a  wide  section  nf  the  community, 
a  section  which  knows  nothing  of  the  eating  qualities  of  several  of  the 
varieties.  Appearance  is  the  sole  feature  by  which  they  judge  ;  but, 
if  I  mistake  not,  we  shall  see  a  change  in  this  respect  in  the  near 
future.  There  are  signs  of  it  already,  for  that  section  of  the  publio 
which  has  Grapes  on  tbrir  table  regularly  are  beginning  to  find  out' 
that  Grapes  should  be  judgsd  by  some  other  standard  than  that  of 
appMranoe. 

By  chance  they  sometimes  obtain  Black  Hamburgh  in  the  anluma, 
and  find  its  flavour  is  so  superior  to  other  varieties  that  when  ordering  , 
their  next  supply  they  bargain  for  the  same  variety,  often  to  the 
conatetnation  of  the  shopkeepers,  for  although  they  are  deluged  with 
Black  Hambui^h  Grapes  up  till  the  middle  of  September,  alter  that 
time  the  supply  gradually  lessens,  and  during  October  and  November 
they  are  sometimes  at  their  witi^  end  to  know  where  to  procure  them. 
This  point  I  have  noted  during  the  lost  two  years,  and  have  lud  my 
plans  accordingly,  with  the  result  that  I  have  now  a  fine  house  of 
Hamburghs  just  ripe,  and  find  no  difiiculty  in  disposing  of  than  while 
the  markets  are  glutted  with  Alicantes. 

My  opinion  is  that  market  growera  might  with  advanla(te  return 
to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  plant  this  rariety  for  supplying  the 
markets  during  October  and  November.  It  is  not  everyone  who 
knows  what  heavy  crops  it  wiU  finish  well  if  liberal  feeding  is  given, 
for  it  hsa  been  too  common  a  practice  to  jump  at  the  concloelon  that 
when  the  Graps  do  not  colour  well  heavy  cropping  is  t^e  cause. 
I  grant  this  may  be  so  in  many  instances,  because  the  Vines  are 
deficient  In  root  action,  or  are  not  well  fed,  but  I  am  oimvinced  that 
themost  potent  cause  of  deficiency  of  cdour  in  black  Grapes  is  giving 
too  much  fire  heat  and  maintaioing  too  dry  an  atmosphere  during  the 
ripening  period.  This  somewhat  sweeping  assertion  may  perhaps 
draw  out  adverse  criticism  from  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  If  it 
does,  let  us  hope  it  will  be  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  "  Journal "  readers. 

In  private  establishments  there  are  still  many  who  cling  to  the 
ancient  practice  of  having  a  good  supply  of  Black  Hamburghs  during 
the  autumn  months,  as  in  their  case  employers  speedily  detect  a 
change  in  the  variety  seat  to  tabJe  when  the  new  comer  lacks  the 
exquisite  flavour  of  the  one  which  preceded  it;  and  in  many  other 
instances  gardeners  would,  I  think,  do  well  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  they  send  this  fine  Grape  to  table.  Discarded  favouritea 
have  a  knack'  of  coming  to  the  front  again  ;  and  I  ptedict  that  the 
Black  Hamburgh  Grape  will  once  again  reign  in  its  former  glory 
during  the  autumn  months.-— Midlanskb. 


CINCHONA  OFFICINALIS. 
It  is  seldom  that  specimens  of  isny  of  the  specdss  of  this 
valuable  medioinal  genua  are  found  in  gardens,  although  some  are 
decidedly  OToamental  in  character  if  well  grown,  besides  being  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  people  generally,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  to  certain 
members  of  this  family  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  quinine  of 
commerce.  At  Kow  several  species  are  cultivated  iu  the  Mexican 
bouse,  and  at  the  present  time  tiie  one  under  notice  is  in  Hower.  It 
is  a  native  of  Peru,  where  it  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet. 
At  Kew  the  specimen  has  formed  a  bush  4J  feet  high.     It^  has  deep 

Sreen  ovate  leaves  8  inches  long,  with  a  deep  red  midrib.  The 
owers  are  borne  in  large  terminal  panicles  from  the  ^o  branches  ; 
they  ara  tubular,  about  half  an  inch  long  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
scroBH  the  mouth,  pink  in  colour,  with  the  edges  of  the  petals  beauti- 
ful !v  fringed. 

Like  several  of  the  other  Cinchonas,  the  leaves  of  this  one  colour 
most  brilliaatly  before  falling.  Travellers  in  South  America  state  thst 
no  more  effective  scene  can  be  imagined  than  thst  of  a  Cinchona  forest 
just  before  the  fall  of  the  old  leaves,  the  colour  of  the  foliage  beins 
orange-scarlet.  The  subject  of  this  note  supplies  the  crown  bark  of 
commerce,  and  is  oonsidered  one  of  the  moat  importanl  raembtrs  of 
the  genus.  It  has  been  known  under  a  number  of  namoJ,  no  less 
than  five  synonyms  being  given  in  the  "  Botanical  Magasine,  where. 
it  is  figured  t.  5364.— W.  D. 
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Bbcbnt  Wbathbb  in  London.— Tboagh  rdn  hts  bM«  foretold  od 
more  than  one  oontkn,  none  hu  lillen  daring  the  put  few  dft^a.  On 
Sondaj  and  Mondar  the  nighu  and  nomlngi  were  frott;  and  the  daji 
oool  with  freeb  wind*,  though  Iho  lan  ihoiie  brilliantly  at  time*.  On 
Tnaidk;  It  wm  mild  and  pleMaat,  while  on  Wednetdaj  it  opened  foggy, 
bnt  wal  mild  and  pleasant  at  miuda;, 

DlPLASBHIA  ATBOPUBPUBKA.— Thli  fioe  climtang  plant  haa 

obtained  a  bad  dmi*  in  xardeni  limply  owing  to  it*  being  gtawn  in  too 
moch  beat.  I(  would  ha  difficult  to  sa;  how  many  tpeoiei  of  itoTe  planti 
•O'Called  are  in  a  lite  prrdicainent.  The  fine  colour  of  Ibii  one  makei  it 
worth  growing  any  wherp,  and  Uie  but  plaoe  for  it  ii  a  warm  moiit  grrtn- 
bouH  where  the  firei  are  let  out  Id  anmmer,  and  the  winter  minimum  ii 
about  65°.  Here  the  pl^nt  «ill  m*ke  ciraii  and  rlgorou)  gnivtb,  quite 
different  from  the  inaect  infwted  ^oote  leen  in  hot  itoTei,  and  ii  very 
free  fluweriag.— R. 

Apple  Pottb'  Sbrdlidq. — After  the  earlier  tjpe*  of  Applet, 

inch  aa  the  Codilat,  are  o>er,  one  feeU  rather  loth  lo  brgin  on  the  late- 
keeping  klndi,  and  aa  a  midiraion  Tarletj  tbii  may  be  atrongly  recom- 
mended. Apparently  It  ii  not  rary  particular  either  as  to  soil  or  form  ol 
training,  for  ia  Ibis  yrar  of  comparailTe  Mwrcity  I  have  met  with  it  on  all 
kiada  of  treea  and  Tarioui  eoils,  in  nearly  every  ease  fraiting  well.  I  am 
not  at  all  fond  of  close  training  or  pruning  of  any  kind,  but  where  con- 
Tenienoe  tor  a  inors  natural  method  doei  not  exist,  Putts'  Seedling  scema 
able  to  hold  Its  own  in  espalier  form.  It  i*  one  of  the  finest  oooklng 
varietiai  in  sxiiteuee,  comparable  with  the  old  Keswick  Codlin  of  the 
early,  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert  of  the  later  aorts,  and  this  should  be 
praise  enough. — H. 

Thb  United   Hohticultubal  Benefit  and  Pbotidbbt 

SOCIETT.— I  was  pleased  to  see  by  the  report,  on  page  318,  of  the  above 
Society's  auoaal  dinner,  that  the  United  is  in  ■  highly  satiabolory  oondi- 
tion,  which  is  pleasiog  to  the  officers  and  all  connected  with  It.  I  should 
like  to  mike  a  suggestion  to  the  Committee  with  referenoe  to  the  annual 
dinner,  to  the  effect  that  if  Ibey  could  hold  the  dinner  on  one  of  the 
oTenings — lay  the  second  day  of  iba  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show — it  wonld 
giTe  menb°ra  a  chance  of  attanding  who  are  in  London  at  the 
ttmek  I  myself  should  have  bMn  pleased  to  bars  been  there  had  1(  been 
arranged  for  the  week  before,  and  doubilets  many  others  would  have  baen 
glad  of  the  opportnnlly  of  a  pleasant  erening  in  aompany  of  Ihe  officers 
and  brother  members  of  the  Society. — COUHTBT  Membeb. 

Dahlias. — The    Dstou    and    Eietar    Gardeners'  Astooiation 

opened  it*  antnmn  session  on  October  lltb,  when,  in  the  Guildhall, 
Mr.  Fletcher,  gardener  to  Colonel  Halford  Thompson,  J. P.,  read  a  paper 
on  Dabllae,  from  which  we  extract  the  followiag  interesting  biitorical 
remsik*.  The  histOT}  of  the  Dahlia  was  nelthara  great  nor  long  one.  So 
t*x  as  this  country  was  concerned  U  did  not  go  back  beyond  the  beginning 
of  the  present  oenlury.  II  was  a  nallTe  of  Mexioo,  and  when  first  brought 
orar  bare  it  waa  lo^ed  upon  and  treated  at  a  hothouse  plant  and  of 
course  killed.  The  first  description  of  the  Dahlia  ooonrred  In  Franoiioo 
HeraaDdea's  treaUse  on  "The  Plants  and  Animala  of  New  Spain," 
published  in  IBIS.  No  more  was  heard  ol  It  for  130  yean.  In  I7S7 
M.  da  MenouTiUe  «a*  seat  to  Amerioi  by  ^ouit  XVI,  lo  obtain  a  species 
of  cochineal  insect  and  also  Ihe  plant  it  subsisted  upon.  De  Menourille 
published  an  account  of  bis  loccecstul  expedition,  and  one  of  bis  items  of 
interest  was  a  deteriptton  of  a  garden  at  Gnaxaoa,  where  plants  were 
seen  with  bandscme  flowers  like  Asters  on  stems  a  few  feet  high  and 
leaves  like  those  of  the  Elder  tree.  It  was  evident  be  had  seen  the  single 
Dahlias,  wbicb  tbe  florists  of  Meiico  were  at  that  time  growing.  There 
were  two  species  of  Dahlias  known  and  describrd  in  ISgO— tii,  D.  pin- 
BalDi  and  D.  ccacinea,  and  alihough  there  ware  several  other  species  the 
Dahlias  of  our  day  hsd  chieQy  descended  from  thcBC  twa  In  1T90  Abb^ 
Cavanillc,  the  author  of  Iha  genus,  dedicsted  it  to  Andre  DabI,  tbe 
Swedish  boianitt,  and  this  fact  he  mentioued  ao  that  it  might  beJp  them 
lo  give  the  name  its  correct  pronunciation.  Tbe  Abb£  Cavanille  was  the 
firat  to  obtain  double  Sowers,  and  other  botinista  and  florists  taking  it  up 
and  finding  tbelr  subject  so  amanabte  to  treatment  it  waa  not  long  before 
(be  double  Dahlia  became  established  among  ns  and  lookup  Its  Important 
plaoe  in  our  gardens. 


Gardenino  Appoihtiikntb.— The  Aajlnm  Committee  of  Dm 

Corporation  «r  Leleeatar  have  appcioted  Mr.  Hanuhere  to  the  manage 
ment  nf  tbe  gardens,  farm,  and  estate  at  the  Borough  Atylnm,  Hnmbap- 
stone.  Mr.  Hamsbere  has  bean  head  gardener  at  Beannanor  Park, 
LiughboronRh,  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  and  is  lucoeeded  there  bj 
Mr.  Alex.  MoTinUh,  late  head  gardener  at  Lockington  Hall,  Derliy. 

NlCOTIAKA  BTLTESTBIB. — The  more  I  see  of  this  fine  plant  tb* 

better  I  like  It,  Tbe  immense  learet  are  strikingly  handsome,  and 
are  surmounted  with  fine  spike*  of  pare  white  tubular  bloseoms,  half  » 
doMO  of  which  make  a  remarkably  fine  show.  It  i*  not  quite  so  sweetly 
scented  la  N.  affini*.  bnt  it  keeps  open  all  day,  and  make*  a  telling  (eatn* 
in  large  beds.  It  should  be  sown  very  early  in  Ihe  new  year,  and  IIm 
plants  grown  strongly  in  pets,  and  planted  out  at  the  end  of  May,  •• 
Ibey  need  •  Icng  growing  season.— B.  S.  E. 

New  Hyacinth  Glasbbb.— Fatbion  in  these  requMtea  for 

flowering  Hyacinths  in  water  are  constantly  changing.  Tbe  latest  wa 
have  seen  ate  lome  which  hare  I>een  sent  to  n*  by  tbe  makers,  Mesera. 
Sterens  ft  Wlllisms,  Brierley  Hill.  They  are  of  vaiolbrm  withaWIl- 
like  receptacle  for  holding  tbe  bulb.  The  vase-shaped  part  is  4  inohea 
high,  24  inches  wide  at  tbe  base,  and  4  icebes  near  the  top,  the  cnp  a 
little  wider  Iban  tha  base,  and  ij  inch  high.  They  are  more  massiva 
in  appearanoe  than  those  in  general  uie,  are  made  in  lariona  colours  aa4 
chased  with  an  elegant  fioral  design.  They  are  aqoallyiuitablefor  out 
flowers,  and  oomparatiTely  Inexpensive. 

KIDDKRIIINSTEB  AND  DlSTBICT  HOETICnLTCRAL  SOCIETT. — 

The  uaualmontbly  meeting  of  this  llourlthing  Society  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day Ihe  11th  inat.  The  cbair  was  taken  by  F.  Hughes,  Esq.  There  waa  a 
Isrge  gathering  of  membert  lo  bear  an  address  on  the  cultivation  of  tb* 
CbTyssnitaemum  by  Lord  Dndley'a  able  gardener,  Mr,  A.  Yonng,  from 
Witley  Court.  Mr.  Young  deslt  with  bis  subject  in  a  practical  and 
instructive  manner,  giving  detaili  ■*  lo  the  propagation  and  general 
oultivation  of  this  popular  fiower,  concluding  with  hints  a*  to  Ihe  mora 
decorative  arrangement  of  large  blooms  both  for  exhlbitlm  and  honia 
a-iornment.  Mr.  Tonng  being  a  reoognised  authority  on  tbe  subjeet, 
bis  address  was  listened  to  with  great  interest.  Mr.  Tonng  waa 
accorded  a  bearly  vote  of  thanks,  after  which  an  interesting  disousaloa 
tocK  place.  A  pleasing  display  of  Chrysanthemams  was  made  by  soma 
of  the  members  present,  prominent  among  which  were  tome  remarkablj 
fine  blooms  of  Mulual  Fi^nd  exhibited  by  oneot  tbe  Hon,  SecB„Mr.  F, 
Whieker,  of  Snmmerhill  Gardens,  a  very,  soooessfnl  and  exlcDiira 
ealiivalor. — W,  H.  W.,  Stixirport, 

Mistakes   in    Eatinq    Fruit, — Many  wh«  are  otberwiaa 

keenly  appreciative  of  the  value  of  fmit  as  a  food,  display  a  great  l*ck  of 
judgment  in  the  manner  in  wbicb  tbey  take  advantage  of  their  valuable 
qualities.  A*  1*  argued  by  a  well-known  focd  specialist,  moat  people, 
instead  of  taking  fruit  on  an  empty  stomach,  or  in  combination  with 
simple  grain  preparallona  such  at  bread,  eat  them  wltb  oily  foods,  or  take 
them  at  the  end  of  the  meal,  after  tbe  stomach  it  already  full,  aJ»d 
perhips  Ibe  whole  mats  of  food  vrathed  down  with  lea,  ooSaa,  or  other 
liquid.  Fruit*,  tayt  a  contemporary,  to  do  tbelr  beat  work  ahonid  b« 
eaten  either  on  an  empty  ttomach,  or  simply  with  bread — never  with 
vegetables.  In  the  morning  tbey  are  not  only  exceedingly  refreshing, 
but  ihey  aerie  aa  a  natural  atimnlus  to  the  digestive  organs.  The  good 
cfliMlt  that  would  follow  the  abundant  use  of  fruits  are  often  more  than 
connterbalaneed  by  the  pernicious  habit  of  saturating  them  with  angar ; 
very  few  fruits,  if  thoroughly  ripe  and  at  tbelr  best,  require  any  sugar, 
pariienlarly  It  eaten  in  tbe  raw  sUte. 

Vabieoated  Ivy-leaybd  PELAEQONiiTMS.—The  nombor  of 

good  rarietiet  ol  Variegated  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  ia  surprisingly  smal^ 
oonsidering  how  long  they  have  been  in  cultivation.  I  know  of  only 
about  three  or  four  that  can  Iw  called  diatinct,  and  these  are  reiy 
pretty.  One  J  like  very  much  has  a  pink  or  red  marking  In  addition  ta 
Ibe  white,  something  like  the  variegated  Ivy  Hedera  marginata  madio^ 
This  ia  distinctly  pretty  either  at  a  liaaket  plant  or  on  a  pillar  or  uvb  in 
the  contervalory,  the  freah  pink  of  the  young  leave*  being  very  attractive. 
One  or  two  otbeia  are,  I  think,  sports  bom  the  stronger  growing  Ivy- 
laived  kinds,  and  are  not  worth  growing.  To  make  a  variegated  klad 
pretty  it  want*  Ihe  babit  mwe  or  leas  of  the  old  Kcenig  Albert,  one  of 
the  oldest,  if  not  tbe  oldest,  ol  tbe  Ivy-leaved  Beotion,  and  still  one  of  tha 
prettiest.  I  have  a  sport  that  originated  from  one  of  tbe  silver  varie- 
gated Zonils,  but  beyond  putting  a  lew  plants  in  the  bedj  In  tnmner 
I  do  not  consider  it  worth  growing,  the  internodee  being  too  long  and  tba 
flowers  too  poor.  It  is  beat  irithont  the  latter  ia  ficL  The  pretty  dearly 
marked  L'Elegante  i(  worth  growing  as  a  baakat  plant  and  tof  bedding 
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KiLLiOtNEY  FEEKS.^In  (he  Botanic  Gardens  of  Trinity  College, 

DaVUn,  and  under  the  superintendenoe  of  Mr.  Borbidge,  in  one  of  the 
8tOT«fy  is  a  glass  stractare  in  which  the  Killamey  Fern  is  coltiyated. 
The  plants  have  been  growing  here  for  over  sixty  years,  and  are  perfectly 
Jicalthy  ;  they  were  ]»«sented  by  the  late  Dr.  Ball  and  his  wife.— A.  0*N. 

Galtonia   CANDiCAN8.--Daring  the  past  snminer  the  Cape 

Hyacinth  has  been  particnlarly  fine,  the  spikes  being  tal),  and  the  bell- 
abaped  flowers  large  and  pare.  We  have  nsed  the  Galtonia  extensively 
m  beds  planted  with  **  Geraninms,"  Calceolarias,  and  so  on,  by  patting 
out  the  started  bulbs  at  bedding  time.  The  tall  spikes  of  flower  assist  in 
dkiing  ftwf  y  with  the  flatness  of  beds,  and  they  are  seen  to  advantage  in 
each  positions.  Spikes  of  Galtonia  oandicans  are  also  extremely  useful 
for  decorative  porposes. — ^V.  T. 

-^-  Stbawbebbt  St.  Joseph.-^I  should  like  to  add  a  note 
respeeting  this  perpetual  Strawberry  to  those  of  **  B.  M."  (page  317> 
In  one  of  the  houses  at  Gannersbury  Mr.  Hudson  has  a  splendid  stock 
of  St.  Josephs  in  fruit  and  flower ;  in  fact,  the  house  is  filled. 
Arranged  on  portable  stages  specially  adapted  to  pot  Strawberry 
culture,  and  on  shelves  over  the  pathway  of  a  span-roofed  house,  the 
plants  are  fraiting  as  freely  as  the  ordinary  varieties  do  in  the  spring, 
Tlie  plants  are  not  over-large,  are  in  S-inch  pots,  and  were  layered  in 
July.  Outdoor  beds  are  still  in  bearing,  though  of  course  not  profusely, 
and  I  should  say  Mr.  Hudson  will  ifew  be  able  to  gather  fruit  prac- 
tically all  the  year  round.  For  my  part,  I  feel  sure  that  this  variety 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  acquisitions  to  all 
classes  of  Strawberry  growers.  Those  who  have  not  given  it  a  trial  should 
procure  a  stock  at  once.— One  of  **The  Thbee  Countbtmen." 

Bbistol  Gabdekebs'  Association. — The  opening  meeting 

of  the  winter  session  was  held  in  St  John's  Parish  Boom  on  Thursdsy 
last,  when  there  was  a  ^eiy  good  attendance.  An  instructive  paper  was 
given  by  Mr.  W.  Bonpd  of  Wokingham,  Berks,  on  *«A  Few  Utefu] 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants."  He  illustrated  his  remarks  with  teversl 
speelmen  plants,  cut  blooms,  and  plates,  amongst  which  was  a  fine 
eollection  of  Anthurium  blooms,  and  a  well- developed  plant  of  Acslypba 
hiipida  (Sanderi).  The  plants  he  urged  the  audience  to  grow  both  on 
account  of  their  niefuluess  and  easy  oulture  were  Anthuriums,  Poinsettia* 
Euphorbia  jaoquiniseflora,  ^schynanthus,  Streptocarpus,  Begonias,  in* 
eluding  the  variety  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  Acalypha  hispida. 
Mr.  Bound  gave  cultural  directions  to  secure  the  best  results,  the  soil 
best  fitted  to  grow  the  different  plants  and  methods  of  propagation 
laying  great  emphasis  in  each  case  on  the  need  for  good  drainage,  careful 
watering,  and  plenty  of  ventilation.  Prizes  for  twelve  Onions  were 
awarded.  First,  Mr.  Shaddick  ;  second,  Mr.  Bannister  ;  and  the  Society's 
certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  Mr.  Shaddick  (Croton),  Mr.  Newberry 
(Odontoglossum  grande),  snd  Mr.  White  (Pitcher  Plant). 

Notes  fbou  Ibeland. — Situated  within  easy  distance  of  the 

^^J»  *  pleacant  afternoon  can  be  secured  by  vlsitiog  ihe  charming 
grmmds  of  Messrs.  Watson  k  Sons,  Clontarf,  Dublin.  The  firm  makes  a 
speoialty  of  Carnations  and  Roses,  and  their  efforts  with  these  florists' 
flowers  are  invariably  successful.  However,  Messrs.  Watson  grow  general 
nursery  stock  as  well,  and  I  learnt  on  a  recent  visit  that  they  had  gained 
•  silver  medal  for  a  stand  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  staged  not  for 
competition,  at  the  recent  autumn  show  in  Merrion  Square.  Tho  award 
was  made  after  the  festival  was  over,  and  was  forwarded  by  the  Council 
about  a  fortnight  ago.  Winter  has  arrived,  the  Dahlias  made  an  unerring; 
guide,  whilst  other  natural  barometers  in  the  grounds  were  links  in  the 
chain  of  proof.  At  present  the  nursery  is  in  a  transition  stage ;  large 
plots  were  planted  with  thousands  of  Carnations,  whilst  the  Roses  as  yet 
have  not  been  touched.  The  Council  members  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Soeiety  held  their  usual  meeting  on  the  lUh  last,,  when  final  arrange* 
ments  for  the  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show  on  November  7th  and  8th 
at  Ballsbridge  were  completed.  Very  recently  the  herbarium  attached 
to  the  botanical  department  of  the  Dublin  Museum  has  been  enriched  by 
the  Hon.  Lady  Leighton,  who  has  presented  the  specimens  of  the  deceased 
Lord  de  Talbey,  which  were  used  by  him  when  compiling  **  The  Flora  of 
Cheshire'*  and  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  '*The  O'Byme." 
Professor  Johnson  is  awaiting  the  cases  to  prepare  the  collection,  which 
is  estimated  at  20,000  specimens.  Throagh  the  kindness  of  Sir  W.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  this  desirable  gift  hss  been  acquired  for  onr  working  botanists,  who 
will  shortly  avail  themselres  of  their  acquisition.  Weather  recently  has 
been  very  changeable^  The  result  is  apparent  on  the  Chrysanthemums, 
and  several  growers  have  found  their  plants  attacked  with  rust,  causing  a 
little  uneasiness,  owing  to  tho  proximity  of  our  leading  shows.^- 
A.  O'Neill. 


Reading  Gabdbnebs'  Assooiation.— The  opening  meeting 

of  the  autumn  session  of  the  Reading  Gardeners'  Association  was  held 
last  week,  when  an  interesting  hour  was  spent  on  the  subject  of 
**  Successes  and  Failures  of  the  Past  Season."  This  was  opened  by  Mr. 
H.  Wilson,  The  Gardens,  Lower  Redlands.  The  exhibits  consisted  of  a 
splendidly  fiowered  Miltonia  eandida^  shown  by  Mr.  Lever,  The  Gardens, 
Hillside ;  a  bunch  of  highly  coloured  Salvia  Scarlet  Queen,  by  Mr.  £. 
Fry,  The  Gardens,  Greenlands  ;  and  a  grand  specimen  of  Alfiiiton  Applet 
weighing  1  lb.  10  ozs.,  by  Mr.  Farey,  Balmore  Gardens.  As  it  was  the 
first  meeting  held  by  the  Association  since  the  decease  of  Mr.  James 
Martin,  the  President,  Mr.  C.  B.  Stevens,  referred  to  the  great  loss  the 
Association  had  sustained  by  his  death.  It  was  suggested  that  some 
memorial  should  be  raised. 

Continuation   School  Gabdens.— Following  the  example 

of  Surrey,  the  Staffordshire  County  Council  has  established  groups  of 
twelve  gardens  in  twenty*seven  districts  of  the  county,  and  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  produce  of  these  gardens  was  held  in  the  Technical 
Instruction  Buildings,  Stafford,  last  week.  All  kinds  of  useful  vegetables 
were  shown,  and  their  quality,  as  representing  the  work  of  youths,  excited 
general  admiration.  Lord  Hatherton,  speaking  on  the  occasion,  said  **he 
sincerely  hoped  those  gardening  schools  would  flourish.  They  were  being 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  youths  were  taught  to  make  the  best 
ponible  use  of  a  plot  of  ground  for  producing  vegetables.  The  teaching 
also  tended  to  give  village  lads  healthy  occupation  during  long  summer 
evenings,  and  to  keep  them  trom  the  habit  of  loafing  and  the  mischief  which 
the  temptation  entailed."  The  plots  are  24  by  16  feet,  and  the  local 
teachers  consist  of  schoolmasters  who  have  passed  the  R.H.S.  examination 
and  district  gardeners.  The«work  is  oonduoted  under  the  able  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  R.  Cock,  F.R.H.S.,  County  Instructor  in  Horticulture. 

Cauliflowebs. — We  are  getting  a  plentiful  supply  of  what 

the  market  grower  tersely  terms  '*  Whiteheads "  in  the  market  now, 
and  excellent  they  are.  So  far  none  have  been  of  great  size,  happily, 
and  there  is  little  probability  that  any  such  will  be  seen  this  autumn. 
At  the  reoent  Aquarium  Show,  whilst  some  excellent  and  massive 
heads  were  staged  in  the  coUectioas,  there  were  none  unduly  large, 
but  some  might  have  been  rather  whiter.  The  turning  down  of  a  few 
leaves  when  the  head  begins  to  form  often  saves  it  from  discolouration. 
That  heads  of  the  Autumn  Giant  should  be  of  good  size  when  exhi- 
bited or  marketed,  is  natural,  as  it  is  always  fitting  that  examples 
of  anything  that  may  be  exhibited  should  display  the  average  size  and 
character  of  the  kind  or  variety.  In  the  early  summer  half  a  dozen  of 
Snowball  heads  6  inches  over,  and  white  as  snow,  make  a  very  effiective 
feature  in  a  collection  of  vegetables.  Then  in  July  and  August  Early 
London  and  Magnum  Bonum  are  useful  varieties.  But  without  doubt 
the  brunt  of  the  supply  of  Whiteheads  is  borne  by  the  popular  Autumn 
Giant,  which,  under  ordinary  conditions,  keeps  our  requirements  satis- 
fied until  Christmas.  Heads  of  average  size  are  from  8  to  9  inches 
over.  Larger  ones  overpower  the  other  exhibits  in  a  collection,  smaller 
ones  seldom  do  the  variety  full  justice.  But  a  collection  of  six  or  nine 
kinds  of  vegetables  shown  in  the  autumn  which  has  for  backing  half  a 
dozen  solid  white  Cauliflowers  always  start  well.  A  collection  without 
such  a  feature  is  weak  at  the  best,  let  other  kinds  be  what  they  may. 
Apart  from  such  merits  Cauliflowers  are  amongst  our  very  best  and 
most  succulent  vegetables. — A.  D. 

MaTBOmo&OOIOA&  OBSaKVATlOVS  AT  CHISWZCX. 

^Taken  in  the  Royal  Hortioaltural  Society's  Gardens— height  above 
sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 
Wind. 

Tempera^tnre  of  the 
Air. 

Bain. 

1   Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 
At   9  A.M. 

e 

1809. 

At  0 

A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

At 
2.ft. 
deep. 

At 
4-ft. 
deep. 

October. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 
Bulb. 

•JO 

1 

1 

1    **••' 
l-ft. 
deep. 

Sunday  . .  8 
Monday..  9 
Taeeday  10 
Wed'sdayll 
Thursday  12 
Friday  ..13 
Saturday  14 

N.N.W. 
E.SK. 
E.S.Iii. 

S.E. 

S.E. 
W.S.W. 
N.N.W. 

deg. 

86-6 
40  1 
861 
41-0 
51-2 
47-8 
41-0 

deg. 
36-2 
40  0 
35*6 
40*3 
50-6 
43-5 
39-7 

deg. 
51-1 
697 
60-2 

es-7 

62-9 
53-6 
52*5 

deg. 
82-4 
81-7 
821 
84-6 
40-5 
41-2 
29-0 

ins. 

0-07 

deg. 
49-2 
48-3 

48-2 
48-2 
49-8 
50-5 
47-0 

deg. 
54-1 
63-8 
52-9 
52-5 
52-5 
52-8 
52-6 

deg. 

55-4 
561 
65*9 
65-6 
55-4 
55-1 
54-9 

deg. 

25-4 
25-9 
24-9 
271 
83-2 
32-8 
20-2 

MXANS  .. 

42-0 

40-8 

57-7 

34-5 

Total 
0  07 

48-8 

530 

56-5 

27-1 

The  weather  has  been  remarkable  for  dense  fogs,  cold  biting  winds » 
and  frost  on  the  ground  nearly  every  morning  during  the  week. 
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Thb  next  Fruit  and  Floral  meetiDg  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
S*)ciety  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  24th,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  on  '*  Growth  of  the 
Fruit  Trade "  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Geo.  Monro,  V.M.H.,  at  three 
o'clock. 

The  War  Office  having  asked  for  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  London 

t  Scottish  Volunteers  (m  which  the  meetiogs  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  are  held)  to  be  pUced  at  its  disposal   for  the  temporary 

^.axommodation  of  300  soldiers  en  route  for  South  Africa,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Society*s  meeting  on  October  24th  will  have  to  be  held  in  the 
Drill  Hall  of  the  Queen's  Westminster  Volunteers,  which  adjoins  that 
of  the  London  Scottish,  beitig  actually  the  next  door.  If  this  should 
be  the  case  Fellows  and  exhibitors  are  requested  to  make  the  best  of 

•  an  unavoidable  inconvenience,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  have  to  be 

.  repeated. 

Dates  of  Mbbtings  in  1900. 

i  The  following  dates  have  been  fixed  provisionally  for  meetings  in 
1900 :— January  9th  and  23rd,  February  13th  and  27th,  March  13th 
and  27tfa.  April  10th  and  24th,  May  8th  and  23rd,  24th,  25th  (in  the 
Temple  Gardens),  June  6th  afid  19th  at  the  Drill  Hall,  27th  at 
Richmond;  July  3rd,  17th,  and  Slst,  Auiiust  14th  and  28th,  Sep- 
tember nth  and  25th  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  27th,  28th,  29th  at  the 
Crystal  ralace ;  October  9th  and  23rd,  November  6th  and  20tb,  and 
December  4th  and  18th.  Januay,  1901,  15th  and  29tb,  and 
February  12th.  Gentlemen  willing  to  lecture  on  any  of  these  dates 
are  requested  to  communicite  with  the  Secretary,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
S.W.,  at  once 

Chibwick  Trials. 

Trials  will  be  made  at  C  his  wick  in  1900  with  the  following 
t-nbjectfl : — 

1,  Tulips  for  outdoor  decoration.  Twelve  bulbs  of  each  variety 
should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Superintendent,  R.H.S.  Gardens, 
Ghiswick,  W.  Each  variety  should  be  marked  with  its  colour,  and 
whether  early,  midseason,  or  late. 

2,  Phlox  decussata.  Two  plants  of  each  should  be  sent  on  or 
before  March  1st. 

3,  Cactus  Dahliap.  The  1899  trial  will  be  repeated.  Any  new 
varieties,  two  plauts  of  each,  should  be  sent  in  April.  ' 

4,  Potatoes,  new  varieties.  Twenty  tubers  to  be  sent  before 
February  1st.  Also  a  trial  of  distinctly  early  Potatoes,  both  old  and 
new  varieties  requested. 

6,  Tomatoes,  for  outdoors  only.    Seed  before  February  1st. 

6,  Peas.     Half-pint  to  be  sent  in  January. 

7,  Celeriac.    Seed  in  January. 

Examination  in  Hortioultube. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  next  examination  in 
horticulture  on  Tuesday,  April  17th,  1900.  For  syllabus  apply  to 
the  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  enolosiog  a  stamp. 

Richmond  Horticultural  Society. 

"  The  CouncQ  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  kindly 
consented  to  hold  one  of  their  exhibitions  and  committee  meetings 
in  the  Old  Deer  Park  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June,  1900,  in  con- 

■  junction  with  the  Richmond  Hgrticultural  Society.  Mr.  C.  R.  King, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Richmond  Society,  desires  us  to  state  that 
the  Committee  wish  in  future  to  place  their  schedule  in  the  hands  of 
subicribers  and  others  in  the  month  of  January,  and  to  this  end  they 
are  now  preparing  the  1900  issue  for  the  press.  The  assistance  of 
friends  end  supporters  of  the  Society  is  particularly  requested  at  their 
earliest  convenience,  and  all  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  King, 
at  61  and  62,  George  Street,  Richmond." 

The  above  u  an  extract  from  a  Richmond  paper,  and  conveys 

,  information  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  Fellows  and 
Committees,  especially  of  the  R.H.S.  Practically  it  indicates  an 
entirely  new  departure  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  for,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  this  is  the  fi'-st  time  on  which  committees  have  sat  anywhere 
under  the  BB^is  of  a  totally  distinct  society.  The  origin  of  this  novel 
course  is,  we  believe,  due  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  A.  Dean  to 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Richmond  executive  at  the  Richmond 
Society's  Flower  Show  in  June  last,  and  which  it  seems  has  very 
speedily  borne  fruit. 

The  combination  of  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  with 
t»  e  annual  Show  of  the  Richmond  Horticultural  Society  in  the  Old 
Deer  Park  should  result  in  an  unusually  fine  exhibition  there — indeed, 
one  of  unusual  intercdt.  Presumably  the  local  Committee  undertakes 
to  supply  suitable  tent  and  tabling  accommodation  for  the  R.n.S. 
Oummittces.     l^osoibly  generous  arrangements  will  also  be  made  to 

.entertain  all  the  members  at  luncheon.    Of  .course,  that.  wouhLniean.^ 

.  big  thing.  That  the  Committees  would  enjoy  a  ineeting  under  such 
enjoyable  auspices  as  the  Old  Deer  Park  affords  there  can  be  no  doubt. 


HYACINTHS  IN  BEDS, 

•  To  grow  Hyacinths  well  in  beds  the  soil  should  be  rich,  lig^t,  aod 
deep.  Supposing  the  soil  of  the  garden  is  a  sound  loam  and  wM 
drained,  fix  upon  the  beds  intended  for  these  bulbs  and  exoft* 
vate  it  to  the  depth  of  15  inches.  Level  the  bottom,  and  place  a  layer 
of  small  stones  or  brick-ends  broken  small,  2  inches  thick.  Cover  thia 
drainage  with  2- inches  of  littery  manure;  then  mix  the  soil  that  has 
been  thrown  out  with  soma  well  decomposed  cow  minure,  some  leaf 
mould,  and  plenty  of  river  or  sea  sand,  well  screened.  The  piiopor- 
tions  to  be  one  part  cow  excreta,  one  part  leaf  mould,  to  six  parts  ef 
loam.  Should  the  substratum  be  clayey  or  gravelly,  that  part  omet 
be  wheeled  away  and  as  much  good  loam  added  as  will  replaes  ii  ; 
then  mix  the  compost  well  together,  and  fill  the  bed  with  it;  let  it  ise 
4  or  5  inches  above  the  former  level,  to  allow  for  settling ;  Issy  it 
perfectly  level,  so  that  it  may  have  the  ftiU  benefit  of  the  rain  -thftt 
falls  upon  it  This  preparation  of  the  beds  should  be  done  immediately. 
If  there  is  time  it. would  be  all  the  better  for  a  turn  over  before  plant- 
ing. I  may  just  remark  that  if  cow  manure  cannot  be  procured  hotbed 
refuse  well  decayed  will  do ;  but  I  greatly  prefer  the  former,  because 
it  is  of  a  cooler  nature,  and,  generally,  has  less  straw  amongst  it. 

The  best  time  for  planting  is  the  third  week  in  October,  though,  if 
the  weather  is  mild,  they  may  be  planted  as  late  a^  the  middle  of 
November.  Much  depends  upon  the  weather  and  the  state  of  the 
ground.  It  should  by  all  means  be  moderately  dry,  and  therefore  it 
is  better  to  wait  a  week  or  two  should  the  season  at  the  proper  time  of 
planting  be  wet.  To  prevent  Ireading  on  the  bed  at  that  time  lay 
on  it  a  narrow  piece  of  board  long  enough  to  reach  across  it,  or 
hnve  the  board  strono;  enough  to  bear  the  planter's  weight,  and 
raise  it  up  at'  each  end  high  enough  to  clear  the  bed  ;  then 
procure  a  dibbler  to  plaot  them  with,  which  should  be 
thick  enough  to  make  a  hole  as  wide  as  the  largest 
Hyacinth  is  in  diameter,  and  the  end  that  is  thrust  into  the  soil 
should  be  out  across  and  a  mark  made  just  as  far  from  the  bottom  as 
the  buibs  should  be  covered  with  *snil;  the  proptr  depth  is  3  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  bulb.  Anybody  with  a  saw  and  a  knife  oould 
make  such  a  one.  Having  a  fine  day  and  the  board  and  dibbler  ready, 
then  bring  out  the  bulbs  and  place  them  on  tlTe  bed  just  where  they 
are  to  be  planted.  Each  Hyacinth  should  have  at  least  6  inches  to 
grow  in,  but  6  inches  would  not  be  too  much  space  for  the  leaves  to 
expand,  especially  if  the  same  bulbs  are  to  be  planted  again  the  following 
season.  If  the  colours  are  to  be  mixed  place  them  so  that  the  shades 
will  succeed  each  other  in  rotation,  as,  for  instance,  1,  red  ;  2,  blue ; 
3,  white ;  4,  yellow ;  then  5,  red,  and  so  on  till  the  bed  is  full ;  or  if  there 
are  several  beds,  and  it  is  desirable  to  keep  toe  colours  separate,  so 
that  one  bed  shall  be  red,  another  blue,  another  white,  and  another 
yellow,  then  plant  them  accordingly.  For  a  geometrical  flower  garden 
the  latter  mode  will  be  preferable.  As  soon  as  one  bed  is  placed  with 
bulbs,  then  fix  the  board  acrosis  at  ooe  end,  and  proceed  to  plant 
them.  As  the  planting  proceeds  have  some  of  the  compost  ready 
silted  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  fill  up  the  holes  with  it.  This  is 
much  better  than  levelling  the  holes  with  a  rake,  because  they  are 
when  so  covered  sure  to  be  at  the  right  depth.  When  all  are  planted 
rake  the  bed  very  lightly,  and  the  operation  is  complete. 

The  Hyacinth  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  a  moderate  amount  of 
frost;  but  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  bed  with  about  2  inches  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  to  be  removed  early  in  the  spring  before  the 
shoots  appear  above  ground.  Where  this  is  scarce,  half-decayed  leaves 
would  answer  the  same  purpose,  or  a  mat  or  two  thrown  over  the 
bed  would  be  sufficient  protection.  These  shelters  are  for  such 
Hyacinth  beds  as  may  be  in  an  ordinary  flower  garden  on  the  lawn, 
or  in  beds  in  a  geometrical  flower  garden,  with  Box  or  other  edgings 
and  gravel  walks.  If  an  amateur  or  florist  cultivates  the  Hyacinth  in 
beds  like  Tulips,  the  beds  might  bo  sheltered  with  hoops  and  mats. 
These  kind  of  shelters  can  be  used  when  the  bulbs  are  In  flower  as  a 
protection  from  sun,  wind,  and  heavy  rains.  If  so  protected,  the 
season  will  be  considerably  prolonged. 

As  the  season  of  the  Hyacinth's  growth  lakes  place  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  it  very  seldom  happens  that  they  require 
much  water  at  the  roots,  but  during  dry  parching  winds  which 
sometimes  occur  in  March,  a  slight  sprinkling  over  the  beds  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  rising  buds.  In  frosty  weather  this  should  be 
applied  in  the  morning  only ;  but  if  there  is  no  appearance  of  froet, 
then  water  in  the  evening  also,  previously  to  putting  on  the  shutters 
for  the  night.  This  sprinkling  may  be  continued  with  advantage  till 
the  blooms  begin  to  expand.  Afl  soon  as  the  flower  is  over  the  old 
stems  must  be  cut  off,  but  not  quite  down  to  the  ground,  the 
covers  removed,  and  as  s<x>n  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow  the  bulbs 
should  be  taken  up  and  laid  on  a  mat  to  dry.  By  being  laid  on 
a  mat  the^  can  be  lifted  easily  under  shelter  in  heavy  rains^ which 
would  injure  them  if  allowed  to  fall  upon  them.  When  the 
leaves  are  all  quite  decayed  trim  them  off  carefully,  without  bruising 
the  bulbs,  and  then  put  them  away  in  a  dry  cool  room  till  the  plantin;; 
-season  comes  round  again.  The  general  rule,  however,  is  to  purchase 
fresh  bulbs  every  autumn, — T. 


r 
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VIOLET  PEINCBSS  OF  WALES. 

HAVB  rooeotly  plaoed  mj  Brst  phoU  bto  frWDCe,  and  wilt 
«DdwTouT  to  give  to  th«  na&en  ot  the  Jonrnat  mj  details  of 
nuuugemnit.  In  April  or  eaily  May  I  select  ■  piece  of  groaad 
boiDg  du«  saat,  and  ptrtiall7[,'ahad«d  from  the  south  aad  wMt. 
Tbia  ia  thonughlj  worked  two  apita  deep,  and  a  liberal  amoaat  of 
dooyed  RtaiMU«  placed  in  the  botiom  treach.  Tlie  anrfiice  is  trodden 
to  make  it  firm  and  evao,  and  with  a  lake  orer,  the  ground  ia 
ready  for  planting.     In  dividing  ibt  old  plauta  aa  many  rooM  are 


spade  as  mnch  soil  is  retained  with  each  plant  as  a  man  can  jog  along 
with  oomfortably  to  the  rrames.  Deep  pluitinE  is  the  rule,  the  planta 
being  dispoeed  a  Toot  apart,  and  the  soil  is  made  very  firm  around 
them.  A  thorough  root-Teauhing  watering  ia  given,  and  syrinsing 
practised  as  often  as  reqiured  for  keeping  the  foliage  fresh.  The 
lighu  are  allowed  to  remaia  oB  for  about  three  weeks,  after  whioh 
they  are  placed  oi^  keeping  ersry  other  light  half  way  op,  and  down, 
except  in  showsry  weather,  when  they  are  tilted  at  the  top  for 
ventilation,  for  the  TideC  deteat*  a  atagnant  atinoapbn^  The  require- 
ments to  ke?p  in  view  for  the  well-b^ng  of  the  Violet  are  a.  deep, 
rich,  and  owdentely  dry,  not  wet,  rooting  medium,  with  partial 


Fig.   68.— violet    PRINCESS    OF    WALES. 


SGCnred  to  the  oSiieta  as  possible.  These  are  planted  with  a  troivel, 
the  roota  being  placed  straight  down,  and  the  plants  s  foot  asuader. 
A  thoroogh  watering  is  given  to  settle  the  soil  about  ihe  rooia,  an'l 
the  foliage  is  eyriiiged  every  afternoon  throughout  the  season.  I 
Renerally  find  that  by  syringing  the  plants  daily  they  seldom  rrquiie 
water  at  the  roots.  The  next  important  point  ii  to  keep  all  mnoerfl 
ss  tbey  appear  cat  from  the  plants,  for  which  purpose  they  are  lool^ed 
over  every  week.  Strong  croivns  are  thus  produced  which  yield 
esoellent  blooms. 

Durtog  the  first  week  iu  October  frames  are  placed  ia  a  position 
fadng  doe  south,  and  as  near  as  poi^ible  to  the  bed  of  plants.  1'he 
ground  ia  dug  inside  the  frames,  then  a  laver  of  decayeii  mnnure 
and  soil  spread  alternately  imtil  the  frame  is  tilled  to  within  9  inches 
from  the  top,  the  soil  being  made  firm  acd  even.     In  lilting  with  a 


shade  throuahout  the  anmmer  months.  Under  the  simple  treatment 
described  satislHCtory  results  are  obtained. 

I  Kond  a  few  leaves  of  Princess  of  Wales  so  that  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
may  juHge  for  yourself  as  to  the  health  ol  the  plants.  1  also  enclose 
s  sketch  oF  a  leaf  and  Howsr  of  the  same  variety.  Almost  every  leaf 
in  the  bed  is  equal  in  size,  nnii  many  are  larger  t1ian  the  one  depicted. 
The  flower  is  one  of  the  first  few  produced,  and  I  hope  beloro  long  to 
be  able  Co  send  you  a  few  better  blor>ms.  I  trust  the  size  of  the 
sketch  may  as-ist  to  hide  its  defects, — H,  MitOhkll. 

[Sometimes  the  larger  the  sketch  the  morevieible  the  defects.  We  can 
only  say  that  the  handiwork  of  our  correspODdent  required  little  or  no 
iniprovtment  by  our  artist  in  the  prcoess  of  reproduction,  Thedeepgreen 
leaves  received  are  of  grcnt  eubstsnce,  and  the  plauts  have  evidently 
enjoyed  the  treatment  which  has  been  accorded  them  by  the  cultivator.] 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWa 
Ab  w  utntl  At  thi«  lime  of  the  7ear  we  hare  receiTed 
intimatton*  oF  ChrjMDthemum  ahows  vbich  are  Ig  be  h«ld  duriof^  the 
oominf;  na«on.  Sraop,  however,  caa  only  be  tonnd  for  menUoDiog 
thoae  that  bBT«  Wd  adveriiied  in  our  coliimDR.  We  append  tha 
dales  or  Bucb  fixiurea,  with  tbe  names  and  addreuea  or  tbe  Ttiious 
■ecretariea  : — 

Oct.  31,  Not.  I.— Taunton.— Job d  S.  Wintor,  I6,  Hanim»t-tL,  Taanton. 
Oot.  31,  Not.  1,2.— WOLVEBHAUPTOH.- J.    H.   Whfelrr,    Glen   Bank, 

TcttanhalJ,  WolTfrbamptou. 
Not,    1.— ExMOCTH.— R.  Pearce,  CbippcDhim-garden*,  Exmooih. 
„      3,  4.— BATTERSE'A.-Han.    EtwrcCar;,  167,  El(]*}--rd.,   Lavandcr- 

hill,  Batteraaa,  S.W. 
»      T,  S,  9.— BiBUiNQUAM. — J.  Unjthoi,  110,  Higb-it.,  Harborne,  Bir- 

miDgbam  ;  F.  W.  SimpMm,  Viotorla-rd.,  BinoiDgham. 
„      8.  9.— BeIBTOL,— Geo.  Webley.  Wralbory-on-TrjiD,  Briitol. 
K      B,  9.— Cardiff.— H.  Gillrti,  66,  Woodiilla- rd.,  Cardiff. 
„    10,  It. — Althihoham.— C,  C.  Mams,  22,  Railwaj'BL,  Attrioebam, 
„     10,  IL— EcCLEa.— n.  Hnbar,  Hazrld«ap,  Wintoii,  Palricroft. 
„    10,  II, — HcDDEBBFIBLD. — JohD  Bell,  Manh,  HudderiScld. 
„     14,  19.— LebDs  Paxtoh.— Jainei  OampbelL,  Tbe  Gardeni,  Metblcy 

Park,  Lced>. 
„    16,  16.— RnaBif.~WBi.  Brjant,  8,  Barbj-rd.,  Rngby. 
^    IB,  16,  17,- YOBK.— Gto.  F.  W.  OmaD,  38,  PetergaEe,  York. 
„     17,  18.— Bolton.— JainMHiclii,UarklaDd-bit[-Ian(,Heatoii,BoUon. 
„    IT,  18.— Bkadvobd.— B.  Etebel,  WeatcUCb-rd.,  Sbiplej. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY, 
Flobal  Committee's  Rules. 

The  new  rule  which  lecentljr  came  loto  force  has,  to  put  it  mildlj, 
caused  a  good  deal  of  "  feeling."  Rule  4  now  reads  :  "  And  no 
coctificate  Hhall  be  awarded  to  anj  new  varietj  QDlesa  It  receives  the 
support  ol  ihree-fouriha  of  the  Committw  present  ;  bnt  II  not  more 
than  (en  membera,  the  rotln^;  must  be  nnanimous." 

On  the  28lh  vlt.  I  sent  a  baaket  of  plants  of  a  yellow  sport  from 
Lady  Fitzwygram,  and  becauie  only  eight  out  of  a  possible  eighCeea 
members  bad  sufficient  interest  in  ihejr  work  to  attend  tbe  meeting, 
the  tronble  and  expense  of  packing,  and  sending  the  plants  200  mllei 
and  back  again,  beauies  getting  sciueone  to  attend  Rud  stage  them  for 
me,  ia  in  Tain ;  and  I  may  grow  another  stock  for  next  September 
with  a  like  result  for  all  the  Committee  aeem  to  carr.  Bnt  the 
meeting  of  the  10th  iost.  gave  as  a  bright  example  of  the  working 
of  this  ridiculous  rule.  As  the  N.C.S,  has  most  pecDJiar  ways  of  doing 
boaineaa,  it  may  be  well  to  i^ive  an  acconnt  of  ihe  meeting  in  detail. 
At  one  o'clock,  the  time  appointed,  not  a  membir  was  preaent ;  shortly 
afterwards  the  Secretary  was  in  his  place,  later  on  a  few  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee joined  him ;  bnt  all  must  wait  to  see  if  tbe  number  neceaaary 
to  do  buainess  will  attend.  The  Secretary  spots  a  few  stragglers,  and 
calls  them  to  the  table. 

Only  two  varieliea  were  presented  for  certificates.  Beicg  interested 
in  one  of  these,  I  will  pass  on  to  tbe  variety  aist'ed  by  Mr.  H.  Weeks. 
Upon  its  being  propceed  that  a  certificate  be  awarded,  a  majority  sup- 
ported the  proposition,  bet  it  not  leceicicg  the  support  of  three-^urtha 
of  the  Coramlttee,  the  certificate  was  lost.  Then  a  farce  was  pUyed. 
Very  few  ol  tbe  Committee  ware  aware  of  the  new  rule,  and  wanted  to 
know  when  such  a  "ridiculous  regulation  was  made,"  Sec.,  &c. 
Explanation  follows,  and  the  proposition  for  the  certificate  was  put 
again,  and  more  handa  were  held  upinitsfaTOur,  butatillnot  sufficient. 
Now  more  committeemen  appear,  and  bow  matters  stand  is  explained 
to  them.  Again  the  proposition  is  put,  ind  still  not  sufficient' votes  to 
carry  it.  Mora  discussion  follows  as  to  the  wisdom  or  stupidity  of  the 
rule,  tbe  Secretary  iosisting  "  Ihat  a  tule  was  a  rnU,  and  must  be 
adhered  to."  Finally,  and  some  thirty  minutes  late,  another  member 
of  the  Floral  Committee  was  seen  to  be  hurriedly  approaching  the 
table,  and  tbe  blooms  are  handed  to  him  for  his  opinion. 

Lookeis-on  now  say  it  would  haie  mode  no  difference  bod  this 
member  been  in  time,  for  he  never  votes  and  is  not  a  grower  of  exhi- 
bition blooms.  Wonderful  to  relate  the  Chairman  a^in  pete  the 
propoaition  for  a  certificate  to  the  meeting.  Result,  eleven  for,  four 
against,  and,  in  the  worda  of  a  committeemen,  "  tbe  certificate  was 
lost  by  a  third  of  a  man."  Now  members  express  themselves  freely 
and  loudly,  some  saying  that  tbey  were  not  goinp^  to  waste  (heir  time 
in  attending  meetings  and  find  the  opinion  of  four  membera  ia  to 
outwrigh  that  of  eleven. 


Ultimately,  amid  high  wurdn,  ibe  Chairman  dlaeotved  the  meeting. 
No  one  can  object  to  the  action  of  the  minority  of  four,  who  con- 
acientiously  voted  against  the  certificate,  sJthongh  personally  I  should 
certninly  have  voted  with  tbe  eleven,  for  I  consider  the  variety  was- 
all  that  a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  should  be,  but  if  all  the  meetinga 
of  tbe  N.C.S.  are  conducted  in  such  ai  unbusinesslike  way  as  tiiis- 
wos  can  It  I>e  wondered  at  that  thwe  is  so  much  "  bad  blood  "  caused  ?" 
As  a  protest  against  suob  grotesque  proceedings  it  is  my  preaent 
intention  not  to  place  any  blooma  before  tbe  Floral  Commitlea  for  th» 
whole  of  the  oomiog  seaaCRi. — W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

SCHEDULES  OF  SHOWS. 
.  Bolton. — Novkubeb  17tb  and  iSth. 

The  entries  for  fhia  year'a  exhibition  of  the  Bolton  Hortiocltnrat 
and  Chrysanthemum  Society  most  reach  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J,  Hick*, 
Markland  Hill  Lane,  Beaton,  by  November  Ilth.  ductoualy  enough 
we  find  here  the  sum  of  £16  10s.  and  a  silver  cup  offered  in  four  [«izes 
for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  planti,  while  the  Chrysanthemum  group- 
has  only  £6  allotted  for  ila  three  awards.  It  ia  usually  (he  reverse  til 
this  at  autumn  shows.  However,  tome  compensation  of  this  apparent 
neglect  is  found  id  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  eighteen  each  of 
Japanese  and  incurved,  for  in  this  £9  in  cosh  is  added  to  tbe  20-guine«- 
challenae  cup  for  the  best  stand.  The  second  prise  is  £6,  and  th« 
third  £3.  For  twenty-four  blooma,  twelve  each  of  Japanese  and 
incurved,  there  is  a  10-guinea  cup,  with  £5,  £3,  and  £2  respectively. 
Thcde  cluses  are  open.  1'here  are  some  capital  prizes  offered  in 
several  of  tbe  classes  that  coma  within  certain  stated  reatrictiona, 
and  in  wblcb  provision  ia  made  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well  oa- 
Chry  taut  hemumt. 

EltiaBTOK.— NOVEHBKB  STH  AND  9TH;  \ 

Somewhat  late  iu  iheyear,ihe  complete  sci.eiluleuf  this  old  Soriety 

has  been  issued  ;  but  the  full  lists  of  cidsses  were  issued  some  lime 
since,  so  that  no  one  is  the  worse  for  the  delay  in  tbe  iisne.  Th» 
esrcutive  have  disptnsed  with  any  challenge  vsse,  as  it  has  proved 
to  tie  a  somewhat  costly  pr'ze  without  bringing  adequate  results,  N» 
doubt  the  new  champion  class  fur  thirty-six  Japs  will  ha  much  mora 
popular  with  growers,  as  these  are  more  easily  furnished  than  are 
twtnty-foor  Japs  aiid  tnenty-fbur  incurved.  The  prizes  are  in  ready 
money  and  are  valuable  ones.  Borne  clasaes  for  twelve  incurved  Jape 
and  tor  twelve  reflexed  or  tasselled  Jape  should  be  well  competed  in. 
The  group  clasa  is  this  yesr  honoured  by  having  tbe  High  Sheriff's 
offer  of  5  guineas  aswgned  to  It  aa  a  first  prize,  and  ought  t  >  bring 
good  competition.  The  lady  amateurs  have  a  vpedal  dinner  table 
decoration  class  for  six  persons  that  will  no  doubt  cause  condderablo 
Interest.     The  dates  for  the  Show  are  tbe  Stb  and  9tb  November. 

ICAMIHQTON. — NOVBUBBB  SHS  AND  3BD. 

The  (chednle  of  the  Leamington,  Warwick  and  Dislrict  Cbrya- 
aothemuo)  Society,  whose  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Winter  Hall 
and  Pump  Room  on  the  above  date»,  ia  one  of  tbe  smallest  we  have 
received.  It  embodies  twenty-one  cIoskb  only,  of  which  one  ia 
for  ladies,  others  for  cottagers,  and  tbe  remainder  for  professional 
gardeners  and  amateura.  There  are  upwards  of  half  a  dozen 
classes  for  fruit,  so  that  the  Chryaanthemum  seclion  is  perlorce 
limited.  Mr.  C.  A,  Smilh-ltyland,  whose  gardener,  Mr.  Jones,  stands 
in  tbe  front  rank  of  cultivalora,  offers  a  6-guiuea  cup  for  twenty-four 
Japanese,  distinct,  wbile  Mr.  Gordon  Bland  uffers  a  3-guinea  cup  lur 
twenty-fonr  blooms,  diiticcl,  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurveJ. 
Money  pri>:es  are,  of  course,  given  in  these  and  other  classes.  The 
8  ecretary  is  Mr.  F.  A.  Hinton,  Warwick  Nurseries,  Birmingham  Roed^ 
Warwick,  who  will  receive  eritries  up  to  October  31st. 

BnGBV. — Noveubeb  ISth  and  16th. 
Rugby  may   be  regarded  aa  one  of   tbe  chief  fixtures  of  the 
Midlands,  and  this  year's  exhibition,  which   Is  the  thirteenth  of 

Chrysanthemums,  Primulas,  winter- fioweri eg  plants  and  fruits,  ia 
fixed  for  the  dales  given  in  the  1'own  Half.  There  ore  open, 
amateur,  and  cottagera'  classes  to  the  number  of  about  five  dozen, 
and  aa  all  sections  of  groners  Are  catered  for,  the  result  should  be 
encouraging  to  Mr.  W.  Bryant,  8,  Barby  Road,  Rugby,  tbe  Secre- 
tary, and  to  tbe  Committee.  For  a  9-feet  circle  of  Ghiysanthemume 
and  foliage  plants,  ytVie»  of  £3,  £2,  and  £1,  are  offered,  and  aimilor 
amounts  are  allotted  to  the  class  lor  twenty-four  Japaneie,  distinct. 
In  each  of  these,  aa  well  as  other  classe",  a  special  award  in  kind 
is  added  to  the  first  prize  by  local  tradesmen.  There  are  also  in 
other  sections  classes  for  groupa  and  cut  blooma  carefnlly  arranged 
for  the  convenience  of  various  growers.  Fruit  and  vegetable  claases 
are  comparatively  numerous,  and  the  combined  display  oi^ht  to 
prove  most  excellent.  Entries  for  the  various  chwsea  must  reach  the 
Secretary  on  or  before  November  81h. 

STOCKFOBT,— NOVEMBBB   IOTH   AND    llTH. 
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who  desire  to  compete  in  any  of  the  eixty-aix  clasBes  must  send  their 
addresses  to  Mr.  W.  Ralphs,  St  Peter's  Square,  Stockport,  by  Friday, 
Norember  3rd.  Four  prizes  of  the  respectiye  Talues  of  £6,  £2  lOi., 
£2,  and  £1  are  offered  R>r  a  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  in  which 
quality  of  bloom,  variety,  ana  general  effect  are  to  be  the  great 
desiderata.  Specimens  of  Chryssnthemums  and  other  plants  have 
ssreral  classes  allocated  to  them,  with  money  prizes  in  e»eh  instance. 
Mr.  J.  Hamilton  Leigh,  F.R.H.S.,  offers  a  silver  cup  as  first  prize  in 
a  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  besides  which  there  are  three  other  prizes. 
Mr.  Henry  Bell  offers  a  silver  cup  for  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve 
incurved,  and  the  winner  takes  in  addition  an  a^vmd  of  30s.  The 
eecond  prize  will  be  £2,  the  third  £1,  And  the  fourth  lOs.  We  might 
ennnnTBte  the  many  other  classes  did  space  permit,  but  schedules 
«nd  full  particulars  may  be  had  from  the  Honora*y  Secretary  at  the 
address  given  above. 

Taunton  Dsanb."-Oo'tobeb  81  st  and  Novembeb  Ibt. 
This  West  of  England  Society,  of  which  Mr.  J.  S.  Winsor,  16, 
Hammet  Street,  Taunton,  is  the  well  known  Secretary,  provides  a 
capital  Bchedule  for  it-i  8upp3rterB,  and  usually  has  a  fine  exhibition. 
The  dates  chosen  this  year  are  given  above,  the  entries  will  be  received 
up  till  October  25th.  With  snoh  adjudicators  as  Mr.  W.  Herbert 
Fowler  and  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  V.M.H.,  exhibitors  may  be  sure  that 
the  merits  of  their  flowers  will  be  carefully  estimated.  The  principal 
class  19  for  thirty-six  Japanese,  disUnct,  in  which  the  first  prikse  is 
£3  with  the  addition  of  a  bUver  challenge  cup,  with  further  awards  of 
£3,  £2,  £1,  and  lOs.,  which  should  briog  forth  excellent  competition. 
For  a  group  of  eighteen  Chrysanthemums  £4,  £3,  snd  £2  are  offered, 
there  being  besides  these  several  other  classes  for  plants  in  pots,  cut 
flowers.  Primulas,  and  frait. 

Wolverhampton. — Octobeb  SIst,  Novembeb  Ibt  and  2nd. 

The  fixture  of  the  Wolverhampton  Chryianthemum  Society  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position  amongst  Midland  shows,  and  the  displays 
brought  together  are  usnaliy  most  interesting.  Those  who  wish  to 
compete  this  year  must  send  their  entries  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Wheeler,  The 
Gardens,  Glenbank,  Tettenhall,  on  or  before  October  24th.  The  schedule 
contains  particulars  of  about  four  dozen  classes,  with,  in  addition,  a 
small  section  ^or  amateurs.  While  these  are  mainly  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums, provision  is  also  made  for  general  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
Class  1  is  somewhat  uf  a  novelty,  inasmuch  as  a  £10  silver  cup  and 
£4  in  cash  are  offered  for  the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  with  Ferns 
and  foliage  plants,  but  there  are,  according  to  the  schedule,  no  second, 
third,  or  fourth  prizes.  There  may  be  some  rule  referring  to  this,  but 
there  is  such  a  superabundance  of  advertisements  mixed  up  between 
the  various  classes,  sections,  and  rules  that  if  so  we  £ailed  to  find  it. 
In  two  classes,  for  thirty-six  incurved  and  thirty-six  Japanese  respec- 
tively, £5  cups  are  added  to  the  premier  awards  of  £4,  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  prizes  in  each  case  being  £3,  £2,  and  £1.  For 
further  particulars  growers  must  procure  a  schedule  from  the  Secretary, 
9M  above.  

Aquabium  Show. 

We  were  unable  in  our  report  of  this  Show  last  week  to  include 
the  awards  that  had  been  made  to  non-competitive  exhibitors.  These 
medals  were:-- Gold  medals  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham;  and 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Silver-gilt  medals  to  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
8 wanleyv  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and 
Son,  Higbgate.  Silver  medals  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Tottenham ; 
and  Mr.  Prewitt,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Pearson,  Esq.,  Farnham.  Small 
silver  medal  to  Mr.  H.  DeveriU,  Banbury.  Bronze  medals  to  Messrs. 
B.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate;  and  Miss  Etsterbrook,  Fawkham, 
Kent. 

Exhibitions  in  the  London  Parks. 

The  annual  Shows  of  Chrysanthemums  at  South wark  Park, 
Finsbury  Park,  Victoria  Park,  and  Waterlow  Park  are  now  open  for 
the  public  inspection  and  appreciation.  The  display  at  Battersea 
Park  will  open  on  October  26th.  We  do  not  expect  either  of  the 
•cotiactions  will  be  at  its  best  until  about  the  end  of  the  month. 


GARDENIA  THUNBERGI. 

Although  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1773,  this  plant  appears  to  be 
little  known  m  this  country.  The  reason  for  this  is  doubtless  its  shy 
flowering  qualities.  Early  in  the  present  century  it  is  recorded  as 
flowering  well  in  several  places,  and  a  figure  of  it  was  prepared  for  the 
*^  Bot.  Mag."  1. 1807  from  a  plant  flowering  in  Mr.  Greville*8  garden  at 
Paddington.  Of  late  years  its  flowering  appears  to  have  been  at  very 
•rare  intervals,  and  though  it  has  been  in  cultivation  at  Kew  for  a  long 
period,  it  has  resisted  all  attempts  to  flower  it  until  recently.  Several 
plants  were  planted  in  a  border  of  loam  in  the  Mexican  house  two  and 
■a  half  years  ago,  and  one  of  those  plants  is  now  in  bloom. 


The  flowers  are  produced  singly  from  the  ends  of  the  branchea^ 
They  are  glistening  white  and  sweetly  scented.  They  are  nearly 
3  inches  across  the  top,  the  eight  petals  unitins  and  forming  a  narrow 
tube  2^  inches  long,  which  is  white  like  the  limbs  and  sessile  on  the 
braneb.  On  strong  growing  plants  the  leaves  are  often  8  inches  long, 
and  are  very  dark  green  in  colour.  Age  appears  to  be  what  the  species 
wants  to  make  it  flower ;  if  this  is  so,  and  plants  could  be  got  to  flower 
freely,  it  would  be  a  valuable  acquii^ition  to  the  warm  greenhouae.  It 
is  an  Aftican  pUnt,  bemg  widely  distributed  in  the  central  and  southern 
portions  of  the  Continent.— W.  K, 


THE  TURN   OF  THE  TIDE. 

TOUNO  Gabdbhers. 

Is  it  a  &ct,  and  the  question  is  asked  in  all  seriousness,  that 
there  is  at  present  a  dearth  or  yQung  gardeners  ?  We,  on  the  ^ 
shady  side  of  the  walks  of  gardening  life  know,  some  of  us  to  * 
our  cost,  that  there  is  a  plethora  of  old  ones;  still,  though  it  be  not 
our  prerogative  to  enter  the  promised  land  of  better  things,  we  can 
view  any  outlook  tending  to  a  better  balancing  in  this  direction  with 
a  measure  of  unselfish  satisfaction.  The  question  is  prompted  by  a 
recent  interview  with  a  nobleman's  gardener,  who  said,  dpropos  of 
Home  additional  glass  he  was  erecting,  that  he  purposed  augmenting 
his  bothy  staff  by  two,  but  up  till  then  (mid-September)  had  not  been 
able  to  get  them.  When  the  power  of  speech  reasserted  itself  after 
thia  startling  statement,  the  questions  were  put  to  him»  ^*  Are  yon 
serious  ?  is  it  a  fact  ?  if  so  to  what  do  you  attribute  this  phenomenal 
change  P  "  He  was  certainly  serious,  it  was  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  and  his  theory  was  that  the  change  was  brought 
about  by  the  absorption  of  young  men  ioto  the  building  and  its  allied 
trades.  Simple  as  is  the  matter,  it  is  rather  a  momentous  one  for 
gardeners,  andicorrelatively,  for  gardening,  hence  that  may  be  sufficient 
plea  for  ventilating  it  in  the  Journal,  whose  motto  sympathetically 
iaterlinks  them  to  the  common  welfare  of  both. 

Anticipating  such  reasoning  as  would  resolve  itself  into  regarding 
the  example  furnished  as  being  not  only  an  isolated  case,  and  there* 
fore  of  merely  local  interest,  but  the  garden  one  of  indifferent 
character,  consequently  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  youn;;  garden- 
ing world,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  garden  in  question  is  a  good  one^ 
the  gardener  a  good  one,  and  a  good  man  to  boot.  Its  young  men  are 
well  paid,  well  lodged,  and,  to  sum  up,  circumstanced  as  well  aa 

frobationers  could  expect  to  be,  and  better  than  many  ever  experienced, 
t  is  as  well  to  add,  however,  that  none  but  the  best — viz.,  smart, 
iotelligent,  well-conducted  young  men  would  be  acceptable  to  its  ruling 
head.  Perhaps  he  has  found  them  by  this  time,  perhaps  not ;  if  he 
has,  in  view  of  the  rush  and  crush  of  recent  years,  there  are  sufficient 
signs,  one  thinks,  to  indicate  a  change ;  and  if  he  has  not,  then  there 
is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  a  strong  ebb  tide  is  bearing  off  our  boya 
to  ports  foreign  to  gardening. 

In  support  of  the  theory^  that  building  and  its  allied  trades  have 
checked  recruiting  in  the  great  army  of  gardeners,  some  data  to 
hand  may  be  adduced.  Statistics,  although  accredited— or,  rather, 
decredited — with  proving  nothing,  should  at  least  serve  to  show  in 
which  direction  the  wind  is  blowing.  The  "  Financial  Times,"  of 
September  16tb,  under  the  heading  *'  Remarkable  Additions  to  the 
Waees  Bill,"  in  speaking  of  the  changes  during  1898,  says,  *'The  net 
resiut  was  to  raise  the  wages  bill  by  over  £95,000  per  week." 
Gardeners,  it  is  needless  to  say,  have,  practically,  not  participated  in 
that  increase  of  wages,  which  the  paper  quoted  says  affected  more  than 
a  million  men.  To  make  the  matter  clearer  the  following  quotation 
may  be  added,  **  The  bulk  of  the  increase  in  wages,  both  in  1898  and 
in  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  (which  still  shows  a  further 
advance)  is  accounted  for  by  the  better  pay  which  miners  have 
received,  though  in  the  buUding  and  engineering  and  allied  trades  a 
marked  advance  must  also  be  recorded.*'  Putting  the  digging  of 
dusty  diamonds  aside  as  being  quite  unlikely  to  affect  the  question 
under  notice,  the  remainder  endorses  the  opinion  given  to  the  writer, 
who  by  mere  chance  came  across  the  above  article. 

Further  statistics  are  provided  in  the  advertising  oolunms  of 
*<  our  Journal "  for  the  week  ending  September  28th.  In  it  there  are 
fifty-six  advertising  for  situations,  of  which  number  fifty-three  seek 
head  pUces,  the  small  minority  of  three  representing  the  young 
fellows,  or,  at  a  rough  calculation,  6  per  cent,  only  in  the  advertising 
columns  for  that  week.  As  previously  remarked,  and  too  well  known, 
there  is  no  lack  of  heads,  hence  the  con;^e3tlon  is  still  as  acute ;  but  if 
Ligh-water  mark  has  been  reached,  and  the  tide  is  really  turning,  of 
which  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  assumption, 
fierceness  of  competition  must  at  no  distant  date  give  way  to  healthier 
conditions.  Those  who  have  put  their  hand  to  the  plough  may, 
perforce  of  circumstance,  look  back  somewhat  regretfully,  but  rarely 
indeed  is  an  attempt  made  to  turn  back  when  the  usual  turning  point 
in  life  has  been  left  far  behind.    It  is  hoped  that  no  inference  may  be 
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diftwn  from  these  remftrks  that  anything  derogatory  to  the  pUreat  atid 
most  practical  of  human  pleaaiiTea  is  intended.  Grardenere  who  know 
aid  feel,  alas  I  the  Berioos  aspect  of  the  case  would  be  the  last  to  think 
so.  Comparing  the  heavy  tax  upon  a  gardener*s  time,  brains,  and 
muscle  with  the  inadequate  remuneration  so  many  receive  consequent 
upon  a  glutted  market,  if  men's  hearts*  were  not  in  their  work,  life,  if 
cot  a  physical  impof sibility  without  that  organ,  would,  at  least,  be 
not  worth  living. 

Bom  gardeners,  there  are,  of  couree,  but  the  bulk  sre  made ;  and 
of  the  latter,  the  great  majority,  it  js  easy  to  understand  that  higher 
wages  in  other  walks  of  life  are  Uie  dominant  influence  of  attraction. 
The  born  gardener  seeksbut  biff  own,  and — and  it  goes  without  saying — 
he  will  never  become  bricklayer,  mason,  carpenter,  or  engineer.  For 
such,  there  has  been,  is,  and  always  will  be,  ample  room,  for  they  are 
rare.  Again,'  no  invidious  comparison  is  Implied  between  those  gifttd 
few  and  the  great  company  of  honourable  men  and  good  ear&ners 
wh6  adorn  the  positions  they  have  fought  for  and  won.  The  differ^ce 
between  them  is  a  vanishing  quantity,  and  finally  disappears  as  life 
'  advances.  The  one  is  debarred  by  his  hereditary  love  of  gardening 
from  seeking  anv  othw  OBitans  of  living,  the  other  is  forced  into  it  by 
circumstanoep,  when  that  dormant  germ,  which  appears  to  be  implanted 
in  the  whole  human  race,  is  nourished  into  active  growth,  which  none 
of  the  rusts  and  blights  of  later  life  are  able  to  destroy.  Ihere  is, 
then,  at  this  period,  little,  if  any,  difference  between  the  bom  and 
the  made  gardener,  but  there  has  been  a  time  when  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  separated  the  two — viz.,  the  turning  point  in  life  where, 
say,  one  youth  claims  his  birthright  as  a  gardener,  and  nine  seek  thtir 
living  in  the  best  market  within  reach,  and  find  it  in  gardening.  With 
an  opening  market  in  the  building  trade  and  its  allied  bracches,  as  well 
as  other  phases  of  life,  the  present  flourishing  conditions  of  our  country 
bring  to  light,  we  have,  one  thinks  and  hopes,  a  turn  of  the  tide. 
—a:  N.  Oldhbad. 


SALVIA  SPLENDENS  GRANDIFLORA. 

For  a  showy,  free  flowering,  autumn  greenhouse  plant,  this  has 
few  equals,  and  when  grown  and  flowered  as  Mr.  Hudson  of  Gunners- 
bury  House  gardens  does  ir,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  charmed  with  its 
brilliant  display  of  flowers. 

Although  everyone  may  not  meet  with  the  same  success  as  Mr. 
Hudson  does,  with  ordinary  care  anyone  who  has  a  oool  greenhouse 
may  be  sure  of  a  good  supply  of  the  pretty  scarlet  flowers  for  two 
months  in  autumn.  A  sound  method  of  onlture  is  to  sow  seeds  or  root 
cuttiDgs  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  about  the  end  of  February.  The 
voung  plants  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
sand,  and  as  soon  as  root  action  has  become  active,  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame;  they  should  be  pinched  several  times  to  form  a  good  founda- 
tion. As  often  as  the  pots  become  filUd  with  roots  the  planta  ought  to 
be  repotted,  rich  soil  being  used  until  they  are  in  7-inch  pots  ;  after 
this  they  will  require  heavy  feeding.  About  the  end  of  May  they 
must  bu  placed  outside,  where  they  will  remain  until  they  flower. 

Plants  grown  under  this  treatment  make  specimens  8  feet  in 
diameter,  aLd  bear  between  thirty  and  forty  racemes  of  flowers  from 
8  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  long.  Besides  being  an  excellent  indoor 
plant,  it  is  very  useful  for  planting  out,  the  flowers  being  produced  in 
abundance  from  early  August  until  frost  appears.  By  rooting  cuttings 
in  April  or  May  excellent  little  table  plants  in  5-inch  pots  can  be  had. 
— Kewite. 


RHUS  OSBECKI. 

Though  this  plant  was  introdaoed  from  Japan  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  it  is  not  as  yet  grown  nearly  so  maoh  as  It  ought  to  be,  which  is, 
perhaps,  doe  to  the  faet  that  it  is  not  very  striking  in  a  voang  state, 
though  when  older  it  forms  a  bold,  handsome  specimen,  suitable  either 
for  growing  singly  on  a  lawn  or  in  conjanction  with  other  shrubs.  It, 
perhaps,  makes  a  better  plant  when  grown  by  itself  than  when  eramped 
with  other  subjects,  for,  when  onoe  it  is  fairly  established,  it  grows 
rapidly,  and  forms  a  roanded  shrub  15  to  20  feet  in  height,  and  as  mnoh, 
or  more,  in  diameter. 

A  good,  fairly  rich  soil  should  be  provided  for  it  in  a  well-drained 
position,  where  it  will  not  be  shaded  by  anything  else,  as  this  plant  likes 
fall  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  pinnate  leaves  are  stiffer  than  those  of 
most  of  the  other  members  of  this  genus — thoueh  not  so  stiff  as  to  be 
ungrscefol — and  are  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  long.  The  leaflets  Tary 
from  seven  to  eleven  in  number,  and  are  oval  in  shape,  sessile,  broadly 
toothed,  and  covered  on  the  under  side  %ith  a  dense,  white  wool,  which 
shows  to  advaotsge  when  the  leaves  are  blown  upwards  by  the  wind. 
The  petiole  between  each  pair  of  leaflets  is  broadly  winged,  from  which 
this  plant  has  been  called  R.  semialata  Osbecki,  and  which  is  the  name  it 
is  most  commonly  known  by  on  the  continenL 

The  flowers  open  in  September  and  October,  and  are  borne  in 
terminal,  branched  panicles,  6  inches  to  a  foot  in  length.  The  individual 
flowers  are  very  minute,  but  are  produced  in  great  numbers,  and  are  pure 
white  in  colour.  It  flowers  too  late  in  the  season  to  bear  fittit  in  this 
oonntry.— C. 


PLANTING  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

WflBBS  suitable  structures  have  been  erected  for  the  production  of 
these  delicious  fruits  it  is  false  economy  to  spare  pains  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  borders  for  the  trees,  though  there  noay  be  instances  when  . 
the  natural  soil  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  compost  that  can  be . 
compounded  artificially.    In  such  cases  trenching  the  ground  2  feet 
deep  and  adding  some  well-decomposed  manure  noay  ^  all  that  ia'' 
necessary,  save  for  dressings  of  such  simple  substances  as  basic  slag 
phosphate  and  kainit  to  the  surface.    But  this  state  of  alfidrs  is  not 
general,  and,  though  we  find  trees  succeeding  fairly  well  in  a  great 
diversity  of  soils,  there  are  many  exceptions ;  hence  additions  have  to . 
be  nuide  to  the  soil  in  many  instances  to  render  it  suitable  for  th^pro- 
duction  of  delicious  fruits. 

Assuming  the  structure  to  be  adapted  in  every  respect  for  its 
Intended  purpose,  we  may  pass  to  the  border.  This  must  be  eflBdently 
drained,  the  base  having  an  incline  to  the  drain,  which  should  be 
formed  of  3  or  4-iDch  tiles  having  proper  fall  and  outlet.    In  unfavour- 
able subsoils  it  may  be  necessary  to  concrete  the  base,  otherwise  it  is 
not  advisable  to  do  so,  as  moisture  then  haa  a  better  chance  of* 
ascending,  and  the  roots  will  not  descend  if  they  are  properly  nourished' 
in  the  border.  Use  clean  drainage — ^first  a  layer  of  half  briefs  or  rubble,' 
another  of  smaller,  and  a  third  of  the  8i2se  of  rosd  metal ;  these  9  to 
12  inches  thick  collectively,  with  a  3-inch  layer  of  old  mortar  rubbish- 
or  chalk  on  the  top,  will  make  a  very  substantial  foundation.    The 
old  mortar  rubbish  must  be  freed  from  pieces  of  wood,  be  rather  fine, 
and  passed  through  a  ^-ioch  sieve,  using  that  not  passing  throogh  for 
drainage,  and  the  find  for  mixing  with  the  soil. 

Good  strong  loam  is  the  only  suitable  material  for  the  border,  the 
top  3  or  4  inches  of  a  pasture  with  its  turf  being  the  best ;  but  well 
worked  rather  strong  garden  soil  will  grow  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
well.  If  the  turfy  loam  inclines  to  be  light,  add  a  fourth  of  clay 
marl  finely  divided,  preferably  dried  and  powdered ;  if  very  strong, 
add  a  fourth  of  road  scrapings.  A  cartload  of  wood  ashes  may  be 
added  to  twelve  cartloads  of  loam,  and  about  4  owt.  of  crushed  half- 
inch  bones.  These  will  supply  mineral  matter  of  which  turf  is 
generally  deficient.  If  these  cannot  be  had,  use  4  cwt.  of  basic  slag 
phosphate  and  2  cwt  kainit,  mixing  thoroughly  with  the  loam.  Lime 
rubbiah  may  be  added  to  the  extent  of  one-sixth  to  a  tenth,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  loam^  If  ordinary  garden  soil  be  ufod,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  add  a  fifth  part  of  horse  droppiuj^s  or  stable  manure,  freed 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  straw ;  if  the  soil  be  too  light,  use  cow 
manure.  The  materials  must  be  well  incorporatid  snd  put  together 
firmly  when  in  a  fairly  dry  state.  The  border  need  not  l^  more  than 
24  inches  in  depth,  and  for  youDg  trees  it  may  be  only  3  feet  wide 
4  feet  6  inches  width  accommodating  trees  trained  two  or  three  yeara 
to  walls,  while  in  any  case  the  border  must  only  be  a  loot  more  ia 
bnadth  than  the  spread  of  the  roote  to  begin  with. 

The  best  trees  for  planting  in  houses  are  those  that  have  been 
trained  to  south  walls  or  trellises  in  cool  houses  for  two  or  three  years, 
as,  if  carefully  lifted  and  properly  planted,  they  will  produce  some 
fruit  the  first  season.  Plant  rather  high,  as  the  soil  will  settle,  and 
the  surface  dressiogb'  will  raise  the  soil  correspondingly.  The  earlier 
the  trees  are  planted  after  the  leaves  give  Indies tioos*  of  falliog  the 
better,  as  provision  is  made  for  the  emission  of  fresh  rootlets  at  once. 
Supply  water  after  planting,  allow  it  to  soak  in,  and  when  dry  enough 
firm  well,  and  mulch  as  far  from  tlie  stem  outwards  as  the  roots 
extend,  or  a  little  more,  with  a  couple  of  inches  thickness  of  short, 
rather  fresh,  but  sweetened  manure.  If  the  lights  are  movable^  aa 
they  were  in  all  Peach  houses  in  my  younger  days,  take  them  off,  and 
let  ihem  so  remain  until  the  time  of  starting  the  trees.  The  autumnal 
rains,  winter's  fog<*,  mists,  rains,  and  snows,  with  the  keenest  frosts, 
will  not  do  the  trees  any  harm,  but  benefit  them  by  insuring  complete 
rest,  and  the  thorough  moistening  of  the  inside  border. 

It  is  now  difficult  to  make  selections  of  varieties,  there  being  so 
many  from  which  to  choose.  For  very  early  forcing,  Alexander  or 
Waterloo  and  Early  Louise  Peachps,  Cardinal  and  Rivers'  Early 
Nectarines.  Second  early :  Ha1e*s  Early,  A  Bee,  fioyHl  George  or 
Stirling  Castle  or  Dymond  Peaches;  Lord  Napier,  Rivers'  Orange, 
and  Stanwick  Elrugo  Nectarines.  Midseason:  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Noblesse,  Goshawk,  Bellegarde,  and  Violette  Hfitive  Peaches ;  Elruge, 
Humboldt,  Dryden,  and  Bj  ron  Nectarines.  Lata  houses :  Barrington, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Gladstone,  Walburton  Admirable,  Nectsrine 
Peach,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Golden  Eagle  Peaches ;  Pineapple,  Newton, 
Milton,  and  Victoria  Nectarines.  Unheated  houses  or  wall  cases  to 
give  a  long  succession  of  fruit :  Waterloo,  Early  Louise,  Hale*s  Early, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Rivers*  Early  York,  Alexandra  (Noblesse),  Goshawk,  Royal 
George,  Grosse  Migoonne,  Dymond,  Bellegarde,  Barrington,  Princess 
of  Wales,  Gladstone,  Sea  Eagle,  Walburton  Admirable,  and  Golden 
Eagle  Peaches;  Cardinal,  Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier,  Stanwick  Elruge, 
Humboldt,  Dryden,  Pineapple,  and  Victoria  Nectarines. 

With  those  or  some  of  them  a  supply  of  fruit  may  be  had  from 
early  in  July  to  the  middle  of  October  or  later,  and  all  of  the  highest 
excellence.--<7B0WEB« 
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Ctpeipbdicic  ceno-supibbienb. 
Thib  Cf pripedium,  respeeting  whioti  "A  Yomig  Orchid  Grower  * 
mrcM  lOmB  infbnnmtioD,  la  an  ezceptiouall;  hkndaome  hybrid  iBat, 
ntoltad.  u  the  name  impliei,  Irom  a  crow  between  C.  <sDaiitIitim 


and  C.  auperbieiu.     It  wm  fint  exhituted  by  Sir  Tre»or  Lawrence, 

BwL,  Burfotd  Lodge,  Dorking,  at  the  Drill   Hall,  on  Sept.  12tb, 

1898,    when    the    Orchid   CommitUe  of    the    Roy«l    HorticnJtnral 

Socittty  adjudged    an   award  of 

merit    for    it.      The    prarailing 

oolonr    la   a   bfownieh  red,  this  ' 

■uffuaing  the  petal*  and  lipL    ^lie 

fonner  are  1x)Id  and  spreading, 

llie  latter  being  eomewhat  pointed. 

Aa    •faown    in    the    illoBtration 

(fig.  67)  the  donal  fepal  is  broad 

and  impoalng.    It  is  heavilj  lined 

with  chocolate  doia  and  suffuaed  , 

with  roae  mai^ued  with  white,  ' 

Saxe  of  Obchidb  at  The  Fibs. 
MesHB.  Protheroe  &  Honia 
bare  jiiat  completed  a  three  days' 
sale  of  Orchids  at  The  Fir*, 
Warwick,  the  total  mm  naliaad 
amoimtiog  to  £3110,  for  the 
collection  of  the  late  Major 
Maacm.  AmoogBt  the  prices 
obtained  were  Cattle;a  inter- 
media alba,  £22  1b.;  Cattleya 
'  Lord  Rothschild,  £36  6h.  ;  Cypri- 
prdinm  Lawrenceannm  Eyeanam, 
£76  13^.  and  £89  5b.;  Cypri- 
pedium  ioBigne  Dorothy,  £29  8s.; 
Cypripedium  inaigoe  SanderR, 
£64  12i.;  Cypripedium  insigne 
Mauld,  £32  lie.;  Oypripedium 
calloenm  Sanders,  £73  12s. ; 
Gyinipedium  insigne  ^ganteum, 
£147;  CattleyBlabia1aalba,£63; 
•ad  DeodrolHQni  PhaltenopsiB 
alba.  £S2  lOe. 

Cattlbta  ulbiata  tak. 
Gaskelliaka. 

Ahokoet  the  several  varieties 
of  Catileya  laldaie  the  one  here 
mentioned  is  certiiinly  not  the 
laaat  worthy  of  culture.  Its 
flowering  period,  duriLg  the  early 
aatumn  months,  when  Cattleya 
Bowers  are  not  pleniirul,  it  one 
grwt  advantage  in  ila  favour. 
Another  is  that  under  fairly  good 
general     cultural     conditions     it 

rows  and  flowers  well  each  year, 
know  of  plsntB  that  have  done 
this  for  some  BeaBons.  in  an 
ordinary  plant  stove  where  the  rieht  temperature  during  the  winter 
montha  is  at  an  average  of,  say  W,  with  a  rise  of  ftora  T  to  10° 
dnriDg  the  day  when  the  weather  iB  Sne  aod  the  Bun  Ehinea. 

The  plants  I  allode  to  are  growing  in  S  end  10-inch  pole, 
diMned  with  clean  potsherds  to  fully  biiif  their  d«pth.  The  root 
medium  is  tough  &bry  [>eat,  with  Bn  admixture  of  one-eightb  of  oewly 
burnt  charcoal  in  nodules  fiom  the  size  of  a  Urge  Walnut  down- 
wards. The  whole  surface  it  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fresh 
Bjdiagnum.  Repotting  is  done  every  allernate  year ;  any  time  in  the 
late  spring  months  before  annual  growths  are  made.  The  flowers 
are  produced  ffom  these  as  soon  as  they  are  of  their  full  size. 

Daring  the  growing  sod  flowering  period  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  chilled  rain  water  should  be  given  bo  as  to  keep  the  maleiial 
ihey  are  growing  In  well  moistened.  Afterwards  it  should  be  kept 
on  the  dry  side  nnlil  apring  cornea  round  and  growths  show  signB 
of  breaking  away  from  the  bnae  of  last  year's  growths.  If  the  tempe- 
latore  of  the  house  thty  are  growing  in  is  kept  In  a  genial  condition 
both  as  u>  heat  and  moisture,  insect  pests  will  not  five  much 
tnmbleb     Yellow   tfaripa  are    ihe  worst  ptst  we  have  to  deal  with. 


and  these  can  be  well  kept  down  by  light  periodical  applicalioqa 
with  XL  All  vaporiser. 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  flowers  cut  from  a  plant  grown  as 
described  above.  They  have  been  open  fully  a  monlh,  hence  are, 
as  you  will  see,  fading  somewhat  The  plant  that  produced  them 
has  not  flowered  so  late  in  the  seaion  before. — H  J.  C.,  Orimtiva, 
3bdiMri<r. 

[Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  flowers  were  paU  their  best, 
it  was  easy  to  see  l^t  they  had  had  size  and  Buhetaoc«^  while  the 
liohoess  of  Ihe  shades  of  colour  had  not  yet  passed  away,] 

Cattleya  aubea. 
This  is,  in  my  oplniop,  the  queen  of  the  (Jatllrya  family,  and'^one 
of  which,  perhaps,  many  persona  have  had  cause  to  complain.     It  ha* 
a  bad  habit  of  suddenly  tnmitig  blaok  and  going  off,  and  this  is 


fienerally  to  be  altiibuted  to  too  much  water.  I  find  this  Cattleya  will 
do  with  much  less  water  than  the  generality  of  its  relatives.  Where 
Cattleya  tiigaa  aucceeds,  thia  one  ought  to  do,  ns  in  some  localities  they 
grow  together,  and  that  ia  where  those  two  lovely  natural  hybrids  are 
fgund — namely,  C.  Eardyana  and  C.  Maaiaiana.  Aa  i^ards  compost, 
this  species  will  succeed  tn  the  ordinary  Cattleya  mixture,  but  should 
be  grown  in  the  warm  Cattleya  house.  Wator  must  be  applied  with 
great  caution,  as  I  am  convinced  that  more  disasters  are  altribntable  Co 
this  cause  than  any  other.  I  And  the  plants  are  much  better,  and 
flower  more  freely,  when  suspended  beneath  the  roof. 

Cypbipedidu  ubmobia  Moekbi, 
This  fine  hybrid  Cypripedlum  is  again  in  flower,  and  may  be 
placed  wilti  the  most  select,  as  undoubtedly  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 
both  as  regards  its  flowers  and  growth.  It  was  raised  by  the  lata 
Mr.  J.  Moena  from  uncertain  piret.tage,  bui  undoubtedly  C.  Spioer- 
ianum  is  one  parent,  and  I  ahould  Buggeat  some  variety  of  C.  Boxalli 
as  the  other.  The  doraat  sepal,  which  is  the  most  conepicnoos  pait 
of  the  flower,  is  very  large,  obovale,  of  an  intense  rosy  purple  oolonr. 
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'  with  a  broad  median  bar  of  deeper  pilrple  and  a  narrow  white  border. 
The  petals  are  rosy,  purple,  with  a  dark  purplish  median  line,  and 
many  lines  of  spots  of  a  lighter  purple,  greeo  at  the  margins  near  the 
base,  the  upper  margin  undulate  and  ciliate ;  pouch  wide,  shining  rosy 
purple.  It  will  do  iu  the  compost  often  recommended  for  the  green- 
leaved  Gypripediums,  and  may  be  grown  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
warm  intermediate  house.  Thripe  and  other  insect  pests  must  be 
•diligently  watched  for. 

MAXILLABIAS  KI6BBS0BNS  AlO)  VENUBTA. 

These  are  two  useful  members  of  a  rather  neglected  family  of 
plants,  both  of  them  producing  beautiful  flowers  freely.  They  are  of 
•easy  culture,  thriving  in  the  cool  house  grown  in  pots  in  the  usual 
•oompoaL  Ample  supplies  of  water  when  in  active  growth  are  required, 
bat  much  less  will  suffice  when  the  plants  are  at  rest.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  overwater  when  the  flower  spikes  first  appear,  or  they 
will  turn  black  and  £all.  The  former  has  flowers '  of  rather  a  peculiar 
brownish  port  wine  colour,  stained  with  purple,  and  is  in  flower  with 
me  at  the  present  time.  It  is  rather  a  quaint  object,  and  generally 
receives  a  fair  amount  of  attention  from  visitors.  The  latter  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus,  and  its  flowers  make  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  previous  one,  l^ing  fairly  Uut^e  in  size,  pure 
white,  with  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  yellow,  the  edges  of  the  lateral 
lobes  orimsonj  with  two  crimson  spots  on  the  disc.  Both  are  natives 
of  New  Grenada,  and  worth  a  place  in  a  collection  of  cool  Orchids. 

Cattlbta  Loddigesi. 

This  old  and  useful  inhabitant  of  our  houses  is  still  one  of  the  best 
for  producing  a  supply  of  flowers  during  August  and  September,  and 
a  small  collection  of  healthy  plants  of  this  species,  with  the  help  of 
O.  Harrisonss  and  G.  Gaskelliana,  will  supply  flowers  which  even  the 
most  critical  will  not  despise.  The  better'  forms  have  rich  rosy  lilac 
«epals  and  petals,  and  a  light  rosy  lip  marked  with  yellow.  '  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  good  spikes  (I  have  often  seen  six),  and  last  a 
long  time  in  perfection.  G.  Loddigesi  will  succeed  in  the  ordinary 
Oattleya  house  in  the  usual  compost,  and  should  be  grown  in  the 
amallest  pots  possible.  It  is  extremely  useful  for  table  decoration  and 
-other  purposes. — J.  Babkbb,  ffes-le, 

Oncidium  pumilum. 
The  name  of  this  pretty  plant  is  descriptive,  for  it  seldom  reaches 
more  than  4  inches  in  height,  and  produces  dense  crowded  spikes  of 
tiny  yellow  blossoms.  Having  no  pseudo-bulb,  dry  winter  treatment 
is  distasteful  to  it ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be  over  watered, 
«ven  in  summer.  Suspended  near  the  gla«s  in  an  intermediate  house 
in  small  pans  or  baskets  it  is  usually  satisfactory,  flowering  annually 
'With  freedom.  It  is  a  native  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  an  old  denizen  of 
our  Orchid  houses. 

DENOBOBIUM  CHBTS0TI8. 

The  large  loose  racemes  of  blossoms  produced  by  this  species 
ahould  make  it  more  of  a  favourite  thau  it  is,  but  possibly  the  large 
«ize  of  the  plant  prevents  many  from  taking  up  its  culture.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  the  stems  (pseudo-bnlbs)  to  grow  8  feet  high,  and 
ibis  in  a  very  short  time,  so  it  is  not  much  use  to  amateurs 
with  very  small  houses.  But  where  there  is  room  for  it  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  noble  species,  and  though  the  individual  blossoms  last  only 
fl  little  while  in  good  order,  they  occur  successively  over  a  long 
Mason.  They  are  of  the  brightest  yellow,  large  and  fragrant,  with 
two  eye-like  blotches  of  maroon  on  the  lip. 

A  large  pot  is  necessary,  as  the  roots  are  emitted  with  remark- 
Able  freedom  when  the  growths  are  about  half  made.  Rough 
himps  of  peat  as  large  a3  a  hen's  e^g,  living  sphagnum  moss,  and 
plenty  of  large  crocks  and  charcoal,  make  the  best  compoet.  As 
soon  as  growth  starts,  the  moisture  supply,  which  has  been  some- 
what scint  in  winter,  may  be  sensibly  increased,  and  when  rooting 
freely  in  a  liglit  warm  house  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overwater 
the  plants  for  a  few  weeks.  Ripen  the  growth  as  well  as  possible, 
but  do  not  expect  the  current  year*s  stems  to  flower.  They,  however, 
continue  to  do  so  for  a  number  of  years. 

Cattleta  guttata. 

Although  the  typical  C.  guttata  is  very  little  grown  and  seldom 
met  with,  many  of  the  varieties  of  this  fine  species  are  very  popular. 
The  strong  growing  tree-flowering  C.  guttata  Leopold),  for  instance, 
discovered  and  introduced  about  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
collector  who  sent  home  the  handsome  Laelia  purpurata  to  M. 
Verschaffelt  of  Gheiit,  is  one  of  the  best  of  autumn-flowering  Orchids, 
and  likely  to  long  remain  a  favourite  kind.  Some  of  the  lighter 
forms,  too,  as  C.  g.  lilacina,  are  extremely  pretty,  and  I  recently 
received  a  nice  flower  of  the  unspotted  form,  somewhat  paradoxically 
named  C.  guttata  immaculata. 

This  is  not  quite  so  strong  in  growth  as  the  type,  but  equally  free 
flowering,  the  blossoms  having  self-coloured  sepals  and  petals  with  a 

Sretty  rosy  purple  lip.  All  the  varieties  do  well  in  an  intermediate 
ouse,  and  should  be  given  a  light,  fairly  sunny  position  not  far  from 
the  roof  glass.  It  is  best  to  use  pots  or  baskets  of  medium  size  only 
for  the  weaker  growing  forms,  and  the  cultural  routine  is  much  the 


same  as  for  the  autumu-flowering  G.  GAskelliana— that  is,  the  plants 
should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  in  apring  and  until  they 
flower,  keeping  them  dormant  through  the  winter. — H.  R.  R. 


CHILWORTH  MANOR,  ROMSEY. 

This  old  and  interesting  place  it  situate  abont  a  mile  from  the  well- 
known  Red  Lodge  Nurseries  of  Mesart.  Rogers  <&  Sous,  near  Southamptoo. 
It  is  on  very  high  ground,  that  is  of  a  brashy  nature,  needing  many 
years  of  cultivation  to  render  it  productive,  bat  on  which  Scotch  Spmeep 
Silver  and  other  Firs  grow  luxoria  itly.  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming,  the  owner 
of  this  property,  is  doing  mnoh  to  improve  and  extend  the  gardens^  so 
that  Just  now  the  pleasure  grounds  wear  an  aspect  of  change. 

But  from  here,  in  spite  of  the  stonebrasti,  have  oome  forth  some  verjr 
fine  Grapes,  and  few  growers  of  these  frnits  have  excelled  Mr.  Mitchell 
in  the  production  of  that  difficult  Grape  Mrs.  Pince's  Black  Muscat.  Ere 
this  appears  in  print  bunches  of  this  and  some  other  Grapes  will  have 
been  leen  at  the  Grystal  Palace,  but  I  thmk  the  Ghilworth  samples  will 
hardly  have  been  beaten  there.  The  principal  vinery  is  a  lomr  span, 
73  feet  by  27  feet,  and  is  in  three  ocmpartments.  In  the  first,  and  on  the 
south-west  wall,  are  blsclcs,  3}  feet  apart^  limited  to  single  rows.  Theee 
are  Gros  Golman,  which,  however,  does  not  do  well;  Mrs.  Finoe  and 
Lady  Downe's  being  aliemateJ.  Of  these  the  bunches  are  good  and 
finely  coloured.  On  the  north-east  side  are  all  Muscat  of  A&xandria» 
excellent  samples.  In  the  second ''compartment  are  Blaek  Hamburghs^ 
all  out,  and  Madresficld  Goort,  Gros  Maroo,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
From  the  one  Madreafield  have  been  cut  ten  bunches,  all  of  which  won 
.ftrstprizes  this  season.    The  other  Grapes  are  good  in  proportion. 

The  border  has*  lately  been  ohslked.  The  compost  is  chiefly  a  very 
stiff  loam,  lightened  by  the  addition  of  mortar  rublnsh,  bone  dust,  and 
wood  ashes,  and  gets  a  top-dresiing  occasionally  of  guano.  In  other 
smaller  lean*to  houses  are  Mr«.  Finee,  again  carrying  superb  bunches* 
Alicante,  Madreafield  Court,  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  all  really 
first-rate.  It  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Mitchell  can  with  his  limited 
means  grow  capital  Grapes.  He  also  in  the  end  compartment  of  hia 
large  span,  and  w  lean-to  houses,  grows  Peaches  and  Nectarines  wonder* 
fully  well.  His  fruits  of  Sea  Esgle,  Princess  of  Wales,  Djpmond,  Royal 
George,  Noblesse,  and  others  were  splendid  examples  that  it  would  have 
been  diffioult  to  beat.  The  trees  were  as  dean  and  full  of  robust  health 
as  could  be  desired.  In  a  lean-to  house  a  low  wire  trellis  is  covered  fnUy 
in  front,  and  the  wall  from  top  to  bottom  behind.  No  trees  could  look 
bettei.  The  Nectarines  grown  are  chiefly  Lord  Napier,  Violet  H&tive, 
and  Fitmaston  Orange. 

There  is  outside  a  will  60  yards  long  and  7  feet  in  height,  oovercd 
throughout  with  Figs  ;  Brown  Turkey,  Negro  Largo,  White  Marseilles, 
and  others.  These  prodaoe  an  immense  crop  during  the  season.  They 
are  not  laid  in,  as  that  plan  does  not  answer  here.  The  branches  stand 
out  some  15  to  18  inches  from  the  wall,  the  strongest  being  occasionally 
cut  back.  Because  it  is  found  that  root  restriction  conduces  to  fruithig. 
a  trench  2  feet  deep  is  opened  about  3  feet  from  the'  wall  to  sever  the 
roots,  and  is  then  filled  up.  This  is  done  every  other  year.  The  oldest 
of  the  trees  have  been  planted  about  fifty  years. 

Apples  do  wonderfully  well.  There  are  some  heavy  crops  in  the 
kitchen  garden  on  somewhat  old  bush  trees,  but  the  best  crops  were 
found  in  a  farther  enclosed  garden,  that,  once  a  vegetable  ground,  had 
several  years  since  been  planted  with  bush  and  half*sUndard  trees.  Of 
these  are  several  older  standards,  and  on  some  low  younger  half* 
standards  or  spreading  bni hes  there  were  truly  wonderful  crops  of  Gox*a 
Orange  Pippin,  of  which,  for  the  quantity  of  fruit  on  the  trees  I  have  yet 
seen  no  finer  samples.  Did  the  soil  throughout  the  losality  grow  Gox'a 
as  this  garden  does  then  it  would  pay  anyone  well  to  put  dowo  50  aeree 
of  tbe  variety.  Here  they  always  bear  fruit  more  or  lesf,  though  this  ie 
the  heavy  crop  year,  without  doubt.  I  noticed  that  some  of  the  heavy- 
laden  bosh  tree  branches  had  to  be  held  up  with  props,  but  then  the  soli 
beneath  was  heavily  mulched  with  long  manure,  and  good  soakinga 
of  water  had  occasionally  been  given.  Thfre  were  also  grand  crope 
of  many  other  fine  varieties,  the  names  of  which  I  have  mislaid,  but 
the  soil  is  evidently  such  ai  Apples  like,  whilst  the  garden  enjoys  good 
protection  from  the  north  and  east  winds. 

When  looking  at  the  wonderful  Grabs  on  bush  trees  I  saw  here,  ai 
Sherborne  Gastle,  Forde  Abbey,  and  some  other  places,  and  not  least 
some  splendid  espalier  Prince  Alberts  at  Hackwood  Park,  I  oould  but 
think  what  an  error  our  fruit  nurserymen  make  in  Illustrating  their 
lista  with  representations  of  young  and  very  imperfectly  formed  treee 
from  a  nursery,  rather  than  of  trees  several  years  planted  and  cropping 
in  the  way  I  have  lately  seen  them.  Such  pictures  as  these  would  convey 
far  more  nsetul  Information,  and  prove  splendid  object  lessons  in  relation 
to  either  market  or  private  fruit  culture. 

Mr.  Mitchell  grows  Arums  wonderfully  well  also,  and  the  several 
scores  of  plants  isaw  there  the  other  day  that  had  been  planted  out 
at  tbe  end  of  May,  after  being  divided  and  had  the  suckers  removed,  were 
remarkably  sturdy,  indeed  no  plants  kept  in  pots  all  the  season  ooidd 
produce  auoh  great  stems  as  these  had.  The  soil  is  made  good,  but  only 
oooasional,  though  thorough  waterings  given,  for  frequent  waterings  were 
out  of  the  question.  The  plants  will  be  shortly  lifted  into  pots  of  various 
sizes,  and  will  o%Try  fine  flowers  all  the  winter.  Besides  these  was  a  row 
of  seedhngs,  the  plants  now  ranging  from  14  to  15  inches  in  height. 
These  were  from  seed,  sown  in  warmth  last  January,  and  several  had 
flowered  alt,*eady.  This  fact  shows  how  quickly  Arums  can  be  obtained 
in  that  way. — A.  D. 
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EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

SoiKNTlFic  COHMITTSS.— PreMDt :  Dr.  H.  MfiUer,  in  the  chair; 
whh  the  Bev.  W.  Wilki,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Hentlow,  Hod.  See. 

PotaiceB,  vnth  scab, — A  number  of  samples  were  reoeiTed  with  the 
deecriptiont  of  the  mannret  supplied.  They  were  forwarded  to  Dr. 
Smith  for  examination  and  report. 

JP^mgua  on  Chryaomihsmum  Uavet.^  Some  leaves  badly  spotted  with  a 
browB  fungus  were  receiTed  and  forwarded  to  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  for 
ftarther  examination,  who  reports  as  follows :  *'  The  Chrysanthemum 
disemae  is  the  '  rust,'  which  I  refer  to  Uredo  Hieraoei ;  but  I  cannot  tell 
lor  certain  until  the  Puceinia  is  found.  I  had  it  two  or  three  years  ago  from 
81ott|^h.  It  is  capable  of  spreading,  and  I  should  destroy  all  the  infected 
leaveB  by  bnrning,  if  sprinkling  with  Condy's  fluid  proves  ineffective.  It 
is  belter  to  aacriiice  the  entire  plants,  than  for  it  to  establish  itself  as  m 
permaneiit  pest,  like  the  Hollyhock  disease  (P.  Malvaeearum),  to  which 
it  is  aUied.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  cause,  but  probably  infection 
firom  other  plants." 

Jloe*M0rous  Eucharis, — ^A  blossom  of  this  plant,  with  its  whorls 
regularly  arranged  in  series  of  fives— most  unusual  for  a  monocotvledon 
— ^was  received  irom  Mr.  £.  Esoombe.  An  examination  revealed  the  fact 
that  it  originated  in  twin  flowers  coherent.  The  stem  a  short  distance 
below  the  base  of  the  inferior  ovary  contained  very  numerous  and 
scattered  fibro-vascular  cords.  Nearer  the  flower  they  became  thirty  in 
number,  and  so  entered  the  base  of  the  twin  ovaries.  Tliese  were  united 
by  a  common  wall,  in  which  two  of  the  cords  normal  to  the  ovaries  were 
suppressed.  Hence  the  superficial  cords  were  now  reduced  to  ten  only. 
This  number,  therefore,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  supply  for  the  four 
whorls  (perianth  and  stamens)  of  five  parts  each.  Apart  from  the  two 
united  ovaries  of  three  cells  each  and  six  rows  of  ovules  in  each  cell,  no 
trace  of  the  twin- origin  was  visible. 

Qu-ynanihewum  arrested, — Mr.  E.  H.  JcDkins,  of  Hampton  ^ill,  sent 
branches  of  the  variety  Madame  Desgranges  in  which  the  majority  of 
the  flowers  were  very  small,  with  yellow  petals  on  short  stiff  brsnchea 
There  bad  been  great  difficulty  in  expansion  from  the  bud.  This  was 
considered  to  be  due  to  the  excessive  drought.  The  later  flowers  were 
nearly  normal  on  slender  pedicela  It  was  remarked  that  various  kinds 
of  Chrysanthemums  had  behaved  in  the  same  way  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
other  composites,  such  as  Rudbeckiaa  The  cultural  care  had  been  quite 
eorreot,  but  while  one  plant  was  a  failure,  another  in  the  same  pot  was 
normal.  Such  cases  are  not  uncommon,  some  individuals  succumbing  to 
a  disease,  while  others,  under  the  same  conditions,  may  resist  it.  Mr. 
Jenkins  asks  if  the  form  represents  the  original  t\pe  It  dots  to  some 
extent,  being  like  the  double  form  of  the  small  C.  indicum  cultivated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  figured  in  the  **  Transactions  B.H.S." 
It  shows  a  tendency  to  arrest  and  reversion.  The  actual  cause  is 
obscure,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  most  probably  cUmatal. 


KENT  COUNTY  COUNCIL  POTATO    SHIELD. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  Farm  Prnit  Show  held  at 
Maidstone  on  October  10th  and  11th,  was  the  section  set  apart  for  the 
exbibits  of  Potatoes  in  competition  for  the  above  trophy.  With  the  idea 
of  encouraging  the  culture  of  the  valuable  vegetable  commoditv  among 
cottage  gardeners  and  allotment  holders  in  the  county,  the  l^ecbnioal 
Education  Committee  of  the  Kent  County  Council  has  presented  a  hand* 
some  challenge  shield,  open  to  cottsgers  and  allottees  who  have  attended 
the  courses  of  horiicultural  instruction  given  in  all  parts  of  the  county 
since  1894.  In  each  case  the  centre  is  the  exhibitor,  and  the  collection  of 
Potatoes  is  made  uf  by  the  members  of  the  classes.  The  shield  is  to  be 
put  up  for  competition  from  year  to  year,  and  the  name  of  the  winning 
centre  inscribed  upon  it.  On  this  occasion  the  Committee  asked  for  eight 
dishes  of  Potatoes,  to  be  composed  of  one  dish  of  white  and  one  of 
coloured  rounds  and  the  same  in  white  and  coloured  kidneys  or  pebble- 
shaped,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  centres  responded  to  the  call. 

In  a  dose  competition  the  men  of  Eccles  distinguished  themselves  as 
the  first  winners  of  the  trophy.  Eccles  is  a  village  situated  in  the  Medway 
Valley,  a  lew  miles  from  Maidstone,  and  is  well  known  in  the  county  for 
Uie  excellence  of  its  garden  allotments.  Individually  and  collectively 
the  Potatoes  in  this  exhibit  were  well  above  the  average,  and  obtained 
74  points  out  of  a  possible  80.  Conspicuous  among  the  varieties  were  the 
Norwich  (9i  points),  a  fine  white  round  Potato,  and  Royal  Sovereign  of 
the  same  class  (7|  points).  Up-to-Date  (9|  points)  was  well  shown 
among  the  white  kidneys  or  pebble* shaped,  as  also  was  Reading  Giant 
(9  points).  For  coloured  rounds  the  centre  depended  on  Hilton  Gem 
(10  points),  and  Daniels'  Longkeeper  (9j  points)  ;  and  the  coloured 
kidney  dishes  consisted  of  Peerless  Rose  (10  points)  and  Bashford  Beauty 
(9  points).  Willesborough  with  70^  points,  Hunton  70  points,  Yslding 
66^  points,  Byarsh  63^,  and  Wrotham  58^  followed. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Potatoes  in  all  the  exhibits  were  the 
productions  of  cottage  gardeners  and  allottees,  and  many  were  the 
remarks  made  by  the  visitors  on  their  general  excellence.  To  anyone 
conversant  with  the  county  the  competition  was  also  a  means  of 
education,  as  it  was  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  character  of  Potatoes 
grown  in  contrasting  soils  and  localities  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

Th£  Austbalia:n^  Pepper  Tbee.— The  Australian  Pepper  tree, 
botaxucally  known  as  Schlnus  MoUe,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  shade  trees 
of  California.  The  leaves  have  been  found  desirable  for  decoration  by 
Eastern  florists,  and  a  good  trade  in  them  with  California  has  sprung  up. 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS'   DOMAIN, 

Gloxinias. 

Thb  Gloxinia  is  one  of  our  most  useful  bulbous  flowering  plants,  and 
during  the  summer  months  I  do  not  think  anything  can  eicel  it  for  con* 
Eervatory  or  house  decoration.  Although  the  plants  may  be  had'  ii» 
bloom  all  the  year  round,  they  are,  I  think,  at  their  best  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  In  August  they  a>^  in  great 
demand  at  our  leading  exhibitions. 

The  Gloxinia  can  either  be  increased  by  cuttings,  leaves,  or  seedsr 
and  my  experience  tells  me  that  seedlings  are  preferable.  By  care  and 
attention  seeds  may  be  sown  and  the  plants  be  got  into  bloom  in  six 
months.  Commence  the  first  sowing  by  the  beginning  of  Eebmary,  andr 
follow  with  another  sowing  during  the  last  week  in  April.  Great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  sowing  the  seeds,  as,  I  think,  many  failures  are 
caused  at  this  period.  Shallow  pans  ought  to  be  used,  and  these  should 
be  clean  and  well  drained,  with  a  layer  of  moss  over  the  drainage. 

I  find  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam*  and  leaf  mould,  with  the  addition  of 
a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  siJFted  through  a  fine  sieve,  suits  them- 
admbably.  The  pana  should  be  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  from  the 
rims,  pressed  rather  firmly,  giving  a  good  watering  with  warm  water 
before  sowing.  Distribute  the  seeds  very  thinly,  so  as  not  to  allow  ovep; 
crowding  of  the  seedlings,  which  often  causes  them  to  damp.  Panes  of  glass- 
with  moss  on  them  should  be  placed  over  the  pans  until  the  seedlinga 
appear  ;  then  remove  them,  allowing  the  seedlings  to  have  as  much 
light  as  possible.  As  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  be  handled  they  should  bo 
transferred  to  small  pots,  using  the  san^e  mixture  as  before.  Place  tho- 
pots  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  but  shade  from  any  outburst  of  hot  sun^ 
and  when  they  begin  to  grow  in  the  fresh  soil  they  should  be  syringed* 
on  bright  days.  When  they  require  more  root  room  put  in  4}-inch  pots»- 
nsing  the  same  mixture,  with  the  addition  of  some  dried  cow  manure. 

During  the  raising  and  growing  periods  the  plants  require  a  brisk 
heat,  namely,  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  sown  the  pans  should  be  placed  in 
a  temperature  of  68°  to  72°.  When  the  seedlings  show  through  the- soil' 
remove  the  pans  to  a  temperature  from  60°  to  65°,  which  will  suit  them 
admirably  until  they  begin  to  flower,  at  which  stage  some  growers 
condemn  the  use  of  liquid  manure  at  this  stage,  as  they  say  it  causes  tha 
blooms  to  come  deficient  in  colour.  But  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
use  a  little  twice  a  neek,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  does  not  interfere 
at  all  with  their  colour,  when  properly  used.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to- 
expand  their  blooms  the  plants  may  be  gradually  hardened  for  the  oon- 
servatory,  in  which  there  must  be  no  draughts. 

But  when  the  plants  have  finished  flowering,  they  may  be  replaoed 
on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  house.  To  ripen  the  tubers  give  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  until  the  foliage  begins  to  turn  yellow  ;  then  water  must  be 
gradually  withheld  so  as  to  dry  them  off  for  storing  in  sOme  warm- 
corner.  Some  growers  prefer  to  knock  them  out  of  the  pots  and  store  in 
boxes,  but  if  the  pots  are  not  n  eded  I  leave  them  in  the  pots,  and  when 
the  season  comes  round  for  recommencing  I  generally  start  them  in 
their  old  soil,  and  pot  them  later. — W.  L.,  Kings  Westoru 

Cheysanthemums. 

At  present  Chrysanthemums  form  the  leading  feature  of  many 
gardens.  The  blooms  are  alwa>  s  useful,  and  I  thought  a  few  cultural 
notes  might  be  of  service  to  my  fellow  readers.  There  are  several  different 
methods  for  rooting  the  cuttmgs,  but  1  sbail  only  refer  to  those  rooted 
in  single  pots.  The  compost  for  this  operation  should  consist  of  equal 
parts  of  good  fibrous  loam  cut  or  broken  in  small  pieces,  and  leaf  mouldy 
with  a  good  supply  of  sand  and  old  mortar  rubble  broken  up  fine,  or 
charcoal.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  made  as  to  when  the  cuttings  shall 
be  taken,  as  this  depends  on  the  season,  but  a  very  suitable  period  is 
from  the  thud  week  in  November  to  the  beginning  of  December  if  possible. 

In  securing  the  cuttings  do  not  use  those  from  the  stems  of  the  plants, 
but  from  the  base,  and  cut  them  clear  of  the  soil,  not  having  them  too 
large  and  sappy,  or  ttiey  will  be  liable  to  damp  off  when  confined  in  the 
frame.  The  pots  to  use  for  this  work  are  small  thumbs  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  well  drained,  filling  nearly  to  the  tops  and  made  fairly  firm.  Make 
a  hole  in  the  centie  with  a  dibbler,  fill  with  silver  sand,  and  then  with  a 
sharp  knife  trim  the  cuttings  to  a  joint  and  insert  them  in  the  pots.  There 
are  various  opinions  as  to  the  most  suitable  place  for  rooting.  Some 
prefer  placing  them  on  high  shelves  near  the  glass,  others  m  places 
with  high  temperatures,  but  a  temporary  frame  fixed  in  a  house  which  has 
a  temperature  of  60**  at  night  will  suit  all  purposes,  as  they  will  make 
sturdy  growth  as  they  root.  Be  i paring  with  water  for  a  time,  lightlr 
syringing  on  bright  days,  and  if  the  weather  become  very  sunny  }^ 
will  be  advisable  to  shade  a  little,  but  not  too  heavily.  Examine  the 
cuttings  daily,  and  on  perceiving  any  damping,  tilt  the  lights  a  little  for 
about  an  hour  at  midday. 

In  four  or  five  weeks  from  the  time  the  cuttings  were  inserted  they 
should  be  carefuUy  examined  to  see  if  rooted,  and  those  that  are  must  be 
taken  out  and  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  frame  that  is  heated  and  facing 
south,  BO  that  they  may  have  more  air  ;  never  have  the  frame  below  il? 
at  night.  Look  over  the  plants  daily  for  water,  only  giving  to  those  that 
are  in  need  of  it ;  about  midday  will  be  the  best  time.  Be  very  careful 
in  ventilating,  never  allowing  cold  draughts  to  enter  or  they  will  cause 
a  serious  check.  It  will  be  necessary  when  the  sun  is  hot  to  give  a  slight 
shade  and  also  a  light  syringing.  There  is  one  very  important  thing  to 
study  about  the  stock  at  th»  stage,  and  that  is,  alirays  keep  the  glass 
thoroughly  clean,  or  they  are  liable  to  get  long  and  slender.  Protect  them 
at  nights  with  mats,  and  if  the  frost  is  very  severe  it  is  necessary  to  place 
some  long  lit'.er  on  the  top  of  them. — P.  B. 

(To  te  continued.) 
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FHCIT  FORCING. 
'  y\aM*.-~EarlyFOr«»iin  PoK.— Whet*  ibin-ikia&'d  Gnpai  bn  nqaind 
in  ]>le  Maroh  or  ewlj  in  April  Ihe  Tines  muEt  now  b«  lUrud,  or  pitoed 
In  poiitloD  lo  that  forDin^  in  ekmeat  mtj  commenoe  wilh  Noiamtwr. 
Setae  grower*  htie  a  prejudice  to  Vinei  in  poU,  bni  ibe;  produce  fruit 
Uule  inferior  in  liw  of  bunch  or  berrjr  to  that  borne  by  early-forocd, 
pUnted  oDt  Viues,  and  it  i*  geoertUy  betiar  in  quatitr  throogb  the 
oouditioni  of  oultiration  beinj;  more  fBToarable.  Eapeciaily  is  thi*  Ihe 
OM  nbere  there  it  the  conienienee  of  sSordiog  boltom  hvaL  Soooeei  li 
then  oertain,  the  canes  being  taf&<Aea\\y  ilronf;.  thoraughly  ripened,  dnif 
reeled,  and  uf  suitable  Tarietiei.  Of  sweet  tiripei  none  excels  Blaclc 
Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Beedllug  ;  of  mask  Grapes  MadresSeld  Court 
and  White  Frantigoao. 

The  materials  for  affording  bottom  beat  ought  to  lie  in  due  courae  of 
prepiralion,  two  parts  tree  UaTes  and  one  part  stable  litter  being  most 
iuilabie.  To  begin  with,  the  heat  about  the  pots  shoald  not  exceed  65°, 
augmenting  it  by  bringing  up  Ibe  fermenting  materials  lo  the  level  of  tbe 
poll,  lo  as  to  raiae  it  to  70"  or  75°  when  Ihe  Tines  are  in  leaf.  Only 
•upply  enougb  water  to  fcrep  tbe  soil  moist  in  the  early  sieges,  as  excess 
tuds  to  render  Iba  aoil  sodden  and  loar,  hindering  root  action,  and 
sometimee  resulting  in  bad  colouring  and  thanking  ol  the  Orapee.  Tines 
Id  pots  not  intended  for  early  foreing  ihoald  be  placed  under  caver,  an 
open  shed  wllh  a  north  aspect  being  suitable,  and  the  pots  protected  witb 
kay  or  straw  from  frost. 

Early  Foreid  Bovui. — Where  thin-skinned  Grapes  are  required  by 
April  or  early  in  May  preparations  tnusl  be  made  for  starting  ibe 
vice*  next  month  or  not  later  Ihaii  Ihe  beginning  of  Deeember,  as  under 
fkrourable  oonditioni  flie  n,oiiths  are  rrquired  lo  produce  ripe  Grapes  (of 
eren  Ibe  early  vaiieliea)  during  the  dullest  pan  of  the  year.  It  can  be 
done  in  less  lime,  but  tbe  strain  on  the  Tlnei  14  so  great  that  ihey  are 
little  good  afterwards.  The  Vines  baling  been  pruned  in  September,  the 
loose  barb  ■( ripped  off,  the  bouse  may  be  cleansed,  Ibe  border  top-dressed, 
and  the  Vines  dtesaed  with  an  approTcd  insecticide. 

Midtiaicm  Bousei, — When  the  leaifs  are  all  down  Ibe  Tioas  shoald  be 
pruned,  any  Giapea  being  cut  with  enougb  stt m  for  placing  in  a  t>otlle  of 
water  situated  in  a  ccul,  rather  dry  room  where  they  will  keep  better 
dun  on  Ihe  Vines.  Thi*  will  allow  of  [he  ihorougb  cleansing  of  the 
booae  and  Tines,  upon  which  much  of  luccess  or  olherwise  depends  in 
the  coming  seaion.  It  i>  belter  lo  do  this  Iban  leave  the  house  and  Vine* 
In  a  dirty  condition  unlll  a  oontenient  time,  which  ninally  Is  performed 
badly  later  from  press  of  other  mailers,  and  the  pest*  have  lime  to 
hibernate  in  retreats  where  they  cannot  be  reaobad  by  inseotlcides. 
Where  Grapes  are  hanging  air  will  need  lo  be  admitted  on  all  favourable 
oecauons,  and  a  ^nlle  warmth  Ite  mainlained  in  iha  hot  water  pipea,  so 
as  to  promote  ■  oiroulation  of  air  in  dull,  d&mp  weather  and  prevent  Ibe 
depoeitiou  of  moisture  upon  the  berries.  Bad  leaves  muil  b«  removed 
and  the  Grape*  seen  to  occasionally  for  tbe  remoial  of  decayed  berries. 

Latt  Givpu. — There  is  little  diScully  in  keeping  luab  tfaick-skianed 
Grapes  as  Alicante,  West's  St,  Peier'a,  Gros  Colman,  Gros  Quillaume, 
Hra,  Pince,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Lady  Downe's,  provided  the  roof  be 
waterproof,  drip  avoided,  and  uoisluie  prevented  from  depoaition  on  the 
berries,  which  oan  be  done  by  Judicious  ventilation  and  genlle  warmth  in 
the  hot-water  pipes.  White  Grapes,  however,  except  Oalabrlin  Raisin, 
which  ha*  a  tougb  ekin,  do  not  keep  nearly  so  well,  both  Byrian  and 
Trabbiano  being  in  degree  only  les*  liaole  to  spot  than  MuMut  of  Alex- 
andria and  Foster's  tieedling,  together  with  Canon  Hall,  which,  when 
ttniahad  so  as  to  hang  in  good  condition  till  January,  is  supreme  among 

The  great  enemy  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  its  near  relatives  is 
apot,  and  that  of  two  kinds,  one  caused  by  moisture  on  the  berries,  and 
the  other  by  ■  fungus,  which  cannot  attack  the  berries  succetsfully  till 

their  epidermises  are  suffused  with  moisture  in  a  stsgnant  state that  is, 

resting  (thongh  imperceptible)  on  ihem.  The  means,  therefore,  of 
avoiding  both  is  to  prevent  the  atmosphere  becoming  ttagnint  )  a 
temperature  of  SO"  is  nece*B«ry,  and  air  mutt  be  given  early  on  fine 
mornings,  with  wannth  in  tbe  pipes  to  expel  moisture  and  allow  of  ibe 
berries  becoming  warm  with  the  surrounding  air,  maistore  being  kept 
from  condensing  tn  the  berriei.  There  must  not  be  anything  like  a 
leak  in  the  rooF,  do  mouldy  leaves  or  decayed  berries,  and  moisture 
kept  down  as  much  as  possible,  ihal  likely  to  arise  from  the  border  being 
prevented  hy  covering  it  wilh  dry  material,  than  which  nothiog  answers 
better  than  roughly-cul,  clean,  and  dry  Wheat  straw. 

Black  Hamburgh  and  Madreafiel  l  Court  become  red  when  exposed 
to  strong  light  or  sun  when  ripe,  while  faster'*  Satdling  and  Muscat 
of  Aleisudria  acquire  an  undtsiruble  brown  colour  by  hanging  for  a 
cODsiderable  time  olier  Ihey  are  ripe.  Thi*  is  due  to  Ihe'changes  effecied 
in  tbe  berries  hy  the  almospheric  conditions.  The  thin-skinned  Grapes 
therefore,  muil  be  kept  in  a  well  ventilated  almosphere  to  protect  Ihem 
from  damping  by  too  much  moiiture  or  of  ihrivelling  by  loo  liltle.  They 
c«n  be  kept  on  the  Vines  until  the  new  year  or  ister,  where  the  hutises 
are  conitrucled  upjn  sound   principles,  fur   the  lefuring  of  a  rejja'ar 


lemperatnre  «nd  uniformily  of  moisture.  Bat  Where  the  bonaea  an  not 
drip  proof,  or  the  panes  iifglais  have  large  and  badly-Gtting  lap*  so  tkat 
the  water  hangs  in  them,  and  is  driven  in  by  wind*  ever  the  booohea  of 
Grape*,  causing  them  to  spot  and  decly,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  bottUng 
■yslem  must  be  practised  if  the  tbin-skinned  Grapea  are  to  be  kept  soand 
tiUCbriaimaaor  later. 

THE  KITCHEN  QAEDEN, 

Forelac  Kidney  Bean*. — With  the  aid  of  light  ahelvei,  slagisgs,  and 
the  fronts  of  brick  pits  in  a  strong  heat  Kidney  Bean*  oan  be  auoeesslully 
grown  all  through  the  winter.  Seed*  should  be  town  every  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  or  according  to  the  demand.  Frovida  good  drainage  to 
S-inch  or  E)-inch  pot^  three  parts  Gil  with  good  loamy  compost,  sow  liz 
lo  eight  new  seeds  in  each  pot,  and  oover  with  I  inch  of  soiL  ijf  wanted 
qukkly  stand  the  pots  on  hot-water  pipes,  this  causing  the  seed  to 
germinate  rapidly  g  bnt  the  pots  must  be  moved  lo  a  light  position  before 
ihe  plants  become  leggy.  Water  csreFutly  »l  lir*l.  (applying  more  freely 
after  ihe  aoil  has  beeome  well  oooupied  by  roots,  applying  liquid  ntannre 
when  the  plants  eommanoe  bsaring.     Syringe  freely  in  near  weather. 

Saladlng. — In  many  establishments  a  constant  supply  of  salading  ia 
needed,  and  this  cannot  always  be  maintained  withnut  aatA  extra  tronble 
on  ifae  part  of  those  responalble.  Both  Lettuoee  and  Eadive  are  aam- 
paraiively  searce,  and  neither  will  makf*  muoh  further  progre*s  thi* 
autumn.  Tbe  Cabbage  Lettuces  are  tbe  hardier,  notably  All  the  Tear 
Bound,  and  these  may  be  left  where  they  are.  Late  sown  Pari*  Cos, 
however,  ia  not  proof  against  an  ordiusrily  severe  Iroit,  and  if  commenc- 
ing to  heart  in  will  moat  probably  pay  for  temporarily  (jlng  up,  lifting 
with  some  soil  about  the  root*,  ai  d  replanting  aomewhat  thiohly  in  be£ 
of  good  soil  In  a  frame  or  pit.  Protected  witb  mats  during  troaty  weattier 
Iheae  Lettuces  will  keep  till  midwinter.  Only  fully  grown  Bndive 
hlanehe*  properly,  and  the  Green  Curled  aboald  be  used  first,  the 
Improved  Broad-leaved  Batavian  keeping  muoh  later.  Neither  will  keep 
long  if  the  lip*  of  the  leate*  aie  injuied  by  frost  prior  (o  lifting.  Daring 
ibe  next  fortnight  carelnllv  tie  a  portion  or  the  whale  of  the  piant*  large 
enough  to  movd  ;  lilt  and  replant  as  advined  in  the  csga  of  Lettuce.  Bleb 
moiit  aoil  should  be  psckrd  firmly  sgainsi  the  roots,  and  water  supplied 
in  dry  weather.  Bemove  the  ties  from  the  planla,  and  cover  with 
lighl*  when  Ihe  n'gbis  are  cold.  Blanching  may  he  effected  by  either 
covering  breadths  of  plants  wilh  paper  and  litter,  by  tying  the  outer 
leaves  together,  or  by  removing  numtier*  of  plant*  lo  the  Mu*hrooin 
home.  Falling  pita  and  Irsmea,  ature  a  portion  of  tbe  plant*  in  cool 
Iruit  houaei  or  sheds.  Strong  roots  of  Chicory  placed  thickly  in  pots 
deep  enough  to  hold  them  and  moved  into  the  Mushroom  house  soon 
produce  a  profusion  of  well  blanched  tender  leaves.  Young  Onion*  are 
obtained  during  the  winter  by  sowing  seed  at  once  thickly  in  boiei  of 
soil,  and  placing  these  in  gentle  beat.  Mustard  and  Cress  is  always 
aceeplable. 

Tomatoat.— Comparatively  bright  open  weather,  and  the  fire  heal 
neoessary  lo  preTcnt  low  lemperalures  being  reached,  hai  been  very 
favourable  to  the  selling  of  Tomatoes  lately.  All  through  the  real  at  the 
autumn  and  winter  a  genial  warmth  and*  good  circnlation  of  warm  dry  air 
is  needed  ti;  ptanls  Ihal  ire  to  produce  ripe  fruits  either  late  io  this  year 
or  early  in  the  next.  Keeping  the  houses  excessively  hut  and  moist 
oanaea  a  soil  growth,  which  is  almost  cerlain  to  beeome  diseaied,  and  the 
frail  alto  fails  lo  set  under  such  condition*.  Every  morning,  us  ■oon  a* 
the  pollen  is  dry  enough  to  distribute  freely,  either  give  the  stems  of 
Bower  bunches  a  smart  tap,  or  touch  over  ihe  flower*  lightly  with  a 
csmel's-faair  brush  or  rabbit's  tail.  Plant'  already  furnished  with  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  ought  lo  be  ivi  liberally  at  the  roots.  Allowing  pot  plant* 
to  root  oti(  freely  into  a  bed  of  moist  ashes  underneath  !■  a  good  plan,  a* 
it  encourage*  a  fruitlul  growth.  The  ashes,  when  well  occupied  wllh 
root*,  ebould  have  a  surfacing  of  guano  or  special  manure.  If  ihe  leave* 
of  plants  crowd  each  other,  or  unduly  exalude  light  from  the  fruit,  reduoe 
tbem  to  about  half  their  original  siie,  rather  Ibau  wholly  remove  tkem. 
Painting  the  hot-water  pipea  with  tlowers  of  sulphur  and  milk,  and 
making  ihem  extra  hot  ucoasionally,  is  a  preventive  of  disease,  and  also 
helps  to  clear  the  plant*  of  white  fly.  The  quickeel  way  of  getting  rid 
□f  Ibe  latter  ii  to  apply  nicotine  fumes. 

Saming  Tootalo  Sndi. — Those  who  wast  few  or  many  plant*  for  pro- 
dnciog  crops  in  April,  May,  and  .Tune  next  sbould  a,iw  seed  now.  Free 
setting  varfetiea,  snch  as  Comet,  Cropper,  Champion,  and  Cbemin  Bonge 
are  suitable  for  th«  parpose,  and  the  seed  muat  he  aowB  very  thinly  in 
pans  or  boxes  of  li);bt  loamy  soil.  Place  io  gentle  heat  lo  germinate,  and 
brfore  the  plants  became  legcy  move  the  pan*  to  suany  shelves.  Wh«i 
tbe  plants  are  well  into  rough  leaf  all  miy  be  placed  singly  in  3|-ioeb 
pots  and  be  kept  growing  in  heat,  a  light  poiilion  prevenling  Ihem  from 
becoming  weakly. 


A  Fauous  Bulb  Farm. — Though  I  bare  on  seve 
observed  In  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of  HoHicidture  most  interesting 
notes  of  the  various  bulb  gardens  of  UulUnd,  I  du  nol  recollMt  any 
special  reference  to  the  eilabliahment  of  Messrs.  Van  Meerbeek  ft  Co., 
wliich,  like  mast  of  the  other*,  are  flituated  near  Hillegom,  the  Meooa  of 
bulb  growers.  1  was  aatanisbtd  at  Ihe  suope  of  the  business  and  the 
finished  manner  in  which  the  o£ces  and  warehouses  are  equipped.  The 
grounds  caver  a  great  area,  and  comprise  the  usual  stock  of  Dutch  bulb 
farms,  and  I  need  nol,  tnertfore,  go  into  any  details.  Tbe  drying  honsea, 
with  ibeir  provision  lor  hundreds  ot  thousanda  of  bulbs,  interested  me 
Immensely,  they  were  so  clean  and  well  appointed.  1  should  reeommend 
EoKlisb  visitors  to  Holland  to  mcliide  Van  Meerbeek'a  in  their  next 
Itinery.— M.  B.  R. 
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^|g]HE  BEE-KEEPER.^ 


Pbbvention  op  Swaeming. 

Thsbe  is  nothing  m<ve  anndying  in  the  management  of  boes, 
vrhere  the  bee-keeper  works  for  honey  prodnclion  and  not  for  increase  of 
GolcMiiieH,  than  to  hare  his  bees  swarming  incessantly  instead  of  settling 
down  to  work.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  if  a  swarm  of  bees  is  placed 
in  an  empty  hire  they  appear  to  work  much  harder  than  those  that 
bare  not  swarmed.  Bnt  if  they  are  returned  to  the  stock  from  which 
they  came  they  will  often  not  settle  down  to  work,  or  will  come  off 
again  the  following  day.  Whilst  they  are  in  this  unfavourable 
condition  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  surplus  to  be  stored. 

There  are  yarions  methods  of  treating  them  when  in  this  condition 

so  as  to  haye  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible.    The  best  plan,  howeyer, 

is   to    prevent   them    swarming,  and  as  we  work  solely  for  honey 

prodnction,  we  will  briefly  state  how  this  is  done  in  our  own  apiary. 

It  is  as  well  to  bear  the  fact  in  mind,  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
bees  there  are  in  a  hive,  so  will  be  the  weight  of  honey  in  proportion 
to  that'number.  The  a^m  of  the  bee-keeper  should  be  to  keep  the 
bees  fully  employed  in  one  colony  without  divisions  by  swarming. 
Unity  is  strength,  and  it  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  in  successful 
bee  numagement. 

Do  not  delay  until  to-morrow,  or  it  may  be  next  week,  what 
ought  to  be  done  to-day.  Always  provide  extra  room  in  advance  of 
the  bees'  requirements ;  do  not  place  an  empty  crate^of  sections  on  the 
hive  before  the  brood  nest  is  crowded  with  bees,  or  it  will  have  the 
eootrary  effect.  With  a  little  practice  the  bee-keeper  will  soon  know 
when  extra  space  is  required. 

Free  ventilation  and  shade  are  most  important.  Ventilation  is 
best  carried  out  by  wedging  up  the  front  of  the  hive,  so  that  the 
bees  may  have  free  access  the  full  width  of  the  floor  board.  This  is 
one  advantage  of  having  loose  floor  boards.  We  have  sometimes  seen 
the  roof  removed  and  the  quilt  lifted  from  the  super,  with  the  mis- 
taken idea  of  cooling  it.  Shade  freely  during  the  prevalence  of  bright 
sunshine,  work  on  the  above  lines,  and  few  swarms  will  come  off  when 
they  are  not  required. 

The  SwARMii?a  Mania. 

Early  swarms  were  not  plentiful,  although  this  made  little  difference 
where  stocks  were  numerous,  and  a  surplus  was  the  chief  aim  of 
the  bee<keeper.  The  last  fortnight  of  June  was  dull  and  showery, 
and  bees  made  little  headway  in  storing  a  surplus,  although  they 
iiicreased  at  a  rapid  rate.  With  the  advent  of  July  came  bright 
hot' weather.  Strong  colonies  which  were  not  ventilated  and  shaded 
threw  off  immense  swarms,  add  as  is  often  the  case  durfng  the  preva- 
lence of  a  high  temperature,  they  flew  straight  away  without 
clustering. 

Bearing  on  the  question  of  runaway  swarms,  we  may  mention  a 
fact  that  has  lately  come  under  our  notice.  A  bee-keeper  who  had  lost 
all  his  bees  but  one  weak  stock,  left  the  hives  full  of  comb  on  their 
stands.  Within  a  few  days  of  each  other  in  July  a  couple  of  stron*; 
swarms  cf  bees  took  possession  of  two  of  the  hives.  Where  they  came 
from  no  ono  knew,  as  there  were  no  bees  kept  in  the  neighbourhood. 
We  do  not  agree  with  this  system  of  leaving  empty  hives  filled  with 
combs  on  their  stands,  as  it  may  be  the  means  of  doing  other  bee- 
keepers in  the  district  an  injury,  as  the  swarms  from  their  hives  are 
almost  certain  to  take  possession  of  them. 

To  show,  however,  that  bees  do  not  always  choose  the  best  spot  to 
nn^e  their  future  home,  we  may  mention  a  case  that  came  under  our 
notice  recently.  On  a  neighbouring  estate  a  keeper  found  a  strong 
swarm  of  bees  dustering  to  the  branch  of  a  tree.  They  were  not 
interfered  with,  so  they  built  their  combs  and  stored  a  quantity  of 
honey.  They  were  still  in  that  position  the  last  week  in  September. — 
An  English  Bee-keeper. 


Fbuit  Tbays. — In  large  establishments  where  great  quantities  of 
hardy  fruits  are  grown,  the  storing  of  the  greater  portion  until  it  is 
leqalred  for  use  is  a  serious  problem.  Space  is  almost  always  limited, 
and  in  this  respect  lies  the  chief  advantage  of  Orr's  fruit  trays,  which  can 
be  staeked  in  racks  made  for  them,  and  will  then  ocoupy  comparatively 
little  ground  area,  and  at  the  same  time  admit  of  ready  access  to  the 
fmit  as  occasion  requires.  We  ha^e  referred  to  them  fa«fore,  and  do  so 
again  now  particularly  to  call  attenttoo  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  J.  F.  White, 
the  Pyghtle  Works,  Bedford,  has  taken  over  the  business  of  the  laie 
Mr.  Orr,  and  makes  and  supplies  the  trays.  Mr.  White  will  be  known  to 
many  persons  as  the  designer  and  manufacturer  of  garden  seats,  tables, 
and  otaer  liimitnie. 


^•^  All  ooirespondenoe  relating  to  editorial  matters  should^  until 
farther  notice,  be  directed  to  **  The  Editob,"  s,  Boae  Bill  Soad, 
TITaadawortlif  8.\ir.,  and  JroT  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  mattei^i 
discussed  in  Uiis  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  tp 
nnjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  reottve  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
be  desired  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  Inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nom  de  plumes  are  given 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Gfardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  Imown  by  1^ 
Editor,  though  not  necessarilv  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  throu^  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  commimications  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot 
be  inserted. 

Vaitdssi  for  Ontslde  Culture  and  Marketing  ( W.  M.).^0(  the  three 
groups  into  which  Daffodils  are  divided  the  following  are  most  generally 
grown  for  cutting  purposes :— 1,  IVumpetj^Tenhj  or  Welsh  (N.  obvat* 
laris),  Swiss  (N.  rugilobus),  Eoghsh  or  Lent  (N.  ^eudo-Narcissos), 
common  doable  Daffodil  (N.  telamonius  plenus),  Italian  (N.  princeps)^ 
Pyrenean  (N.  major,  early  variety,  and  N.  pallid  us  prsseox),  and  Albicans. 
Ard  Bigh,  or  Irish  King,  Hordefieldi,  Empress,  Emperor,  and  Dutch 
(N.  spurios  and  vars.)  are  also  popular  and  not  costly.  2,  Star  (Inoom- 
parabilis>— Sir  Watkin,  Stella.  Titan,  and  LeedsL  Double— Qrans^ 
Phoenix,  Sulphur  FhceniT,  with,  in  favourable  situations,  Campemelle 
Jonquil.  8,  Poet' g—Foeticus  and  var.  ornatus,  especially  the  latter ; 
Posticus  plenus,  and  Silver  Jonquil  (tenuior).  Barri  conspicuus  is  well 
worth  obtaining  and  increasing  as  a  market  favourite. 

Providing  Bottom  Heat  for  a  Propagating  House  ((7.  P.).— Of  the 
four  modes  suggested — ^namely  :  Ist,  Two  rows  of  4-inch  pipes  in  a 
3-feet  wide  border  surrounded  with  rubble  ;  2nd,  The  same  pipes,  but  in 
an  open  chamber  covered  with  slate  instead  of  rubble ;  3rd,  The  pipes 
passuig  through  a  cement  trough  to  hold  water,  or  otherwise,  at  will,^ 
and  4th,  without  pipes  on  Rendle's  tank  system  ;  we  consider  (and  this 
after  experience  with  all  the  roetbods)  the  third  the  most  satisfactory,  as 
the  water  is  heated  more  uniformly  than  by  the  tank  system,  though 
when  the  water  is  shallow  and  the  heat  has  once  been  secured  and  the 
circulation  kept  up  with  regularity,  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
the  third  and  fourth  modes.  On  the  Unk  system  the  water  has  to  be 
heated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  hot-water  pipes,  there  being  a 
division  in  the  tank  so  that  the  water  flows  up  one  side  and  returns  by  the 
other,  an  opening  being  left  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  tank  for  the  water 
to  pass  from  the  flow  to  the  return  side.  By  the  hot-water  pipes  in  the 
cemented  trough  the  water  is  heated  equally  from  end  to  end.  Ton  will 
need  piping  for  top  heat,  this  and  the  bottom  heat  being  regulated  by 
valves. 

Prices  of  Apples  (/.  A,  0.  C.).— 1»  Winter  Queening,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Besspoo},  Northern  Greening,  and  Normanton  Wonder,  may  now  be 
worth  3s.  per  btisbel,  if  good  uniform  samples,  but  this  is  hardly  the 
season  for  such  good  keeping  fruit,  which  at  Christmas  time  or  later  would 
be  likely  to  fetch  from  48.  to  5s.  per  bushel  or  even  more  from  a  dealer. 
Beauty  of  Kent  is  in  use  from  October  to  February  ;  Winter  Queening 
(Quoining)  from  November  to  May :  Normanton  Wonder  (DumeloVs 
Seedling)  from  Noi  ember  to  March  ;  Nprthern  Greening  from  November 
to  April ;  and  Besspool  from  November  to  March.  If  you  have  a  good 
keeping  place  for  the  fruits  we  should  not  advise  their  disposal  until  near 
Christmas  at  the  earliest,  and  if  kept  sound  later  would  bring  wholesale 
4s.  to  6s.,  or  even  more,  per  bushel,  as  the  crop  is  a  short  one  this  season. 
The  price  and  keeping  depends  on  the  fruit.  Of  the  latter  we  can  form 
no  opinion,  this  being  a  matter  for  judgment  2,  Brown  Beurr^  Pears 
will  not  keep  ;  they  should  be  disposed  of  without  delay,  and  may  bring 
from  3s.  to  4s.  per  bushel  from  a  dealer.  All  depends  in  this  case  also  on 
the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Enormous  quantities  or  Apples  and  Pears,  large 
and  small  fruiU  all  mixed  together,  are  sent  to  .the  wholesale  markeu. 
They  are  scarcely  worth  anything.  Buyers  value  such  samnles  by  the 
small  fruits,  sellers  estimating  by  the  large  fruits.  We  were  offered 
100  bushels  the  other  day  by  a  salesman  at  Is.  a  bushel,  and  he  said  he 
would  forward  eyery  penny  to  the  sender,  and  ask  him  never  to  send 
him  fruit  again. 
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Book  ^  W,  22.)- — ^®  know  of  no  book  on  the  tnbjeot  yon  mention, 
•ihough  it  11  embodied  more  or  leee  folly  in  eeverai  works. 

Oreen  Dahlin  (Wl  Book€r),-Yo\ii'  spedmen  is  an  example  of  Dahlia 
•▼iridiflora,  which  is  well  known,  and  ie  grown  merely  as  a  euriosity.  It 
has  been  desoribed  by  Dr.  Masters  as  an  example  in  which  **  the  bracts  of 
the  involncre  and  the  scales  of  the  receptacle  had  all  assumed  the  form, 
<iextnre,  and  Tenation  of  the  leaves.*' 

Book  on  Table  Deeorations  {^Inquirer), — The  most  usefal  book  on  table 
•decorations  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ia  published  by  Chapman, 
Hall  &  Co.,  London.  The  author  is  Mr.  W.  Low,  and  the  prise,  we 
beliere^  about  5s.,  but  of  this  we  are  not  sure.  You  can«  if  in  print, 
fprocure  it  through  any  bookseller  on  giviog  the  title  with  the  author's 
And  publisher's  names. 

4;K>t8  on  Large  Apple  (Amateur), — ^The  spots  are  caused  by  bitter 
rot  fungus,  Glaeosporium  frnctigenum,  but  the  small  black  pustules  are 
4>nly  developed  on  one  of  the  larger  patches  of  decay,  and  not  on  the  other 
▼ery  nnmerons  smaller  brownish  or  blaekish  spots.  Possibly  they  would 
appear  later,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  the  fow  pustules 
present  have  not  broken  through  the  epidermis.  All  suoh  affected  fruit 
should  be  burned. 

Biieaied  Fateh  on  Small  Apple  {Idem). — ^The  cause  of  the  diieased 
part,  now  occupied  by  a  saprophytic  fungus,  has  been  the  oodlin  moth 
-^Oarpooapsa  pomonella),  which  long  ago,  in  caterpillar  form,  had  eaten 
its  way  to  the  pips,  destroyed  two,  and  then,  fully  fed,  eaten  its  way  out 
again,  to  become  next  spring  a  papa.  It  passes  the  winter  dormant  in  a 
%ailken  cocoon  located  in  a  dry  snug  erevice  of  the  bark  or  similar  position, 
from  which  the  moth  emerges  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June.         , 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  in  Pots  {J,  B,  (?.). — About  six  weeks  are 
required  for  the  pots  to  remain  plunged  in  ashes  or   cocoa-nut   fibre 

^ffefuse  after  the  bulbs  are  potted.  Sand  may  be  employed.  We  invert  a 
small  pot  over  the  bulb  of  the  Hyacinth,  and  cover  with  about  6  inches  of 
ooeoa-nut  fibre  refase.    As  both  the   Hyacinths  and  Tulips  will  have 

rgrown  somewhat  when  they  are  removed  from  the  plunging  material,  care 
must  be  taken  Dot  to  expose  them  suddenly  to  strong  light  or  powerful 
snn,  but  they  must  be  gradually  inured  to  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  foliage 
being  damsged.  Plac^  in  a  light  airy  position^in  a  greenhouse  they  will 
flower  in  March  and  April.  A  suitable  compost  for  potting  the  bulbs  is 
inrfy  loam  of  medium  texture  broken  up  moderately  fine,  to  which  add  a 

-^fth  of  well  decayed  manure  or  a  fourth  of  leaf  soil  and  a  sixth  of  sharp 
sand.    A  quart  of  soot  may  be  added  to  every  bushel  of  compost,  and 

-the  whole  thoroaghly  incorpolbated. 

Spots  on  Apples  ( W.  J7.  M,),'-The  spots  on  both  the  Ribston  Pippin 
«nd  Old  Nooparvii  Apples  are  caused  by  the  **  brown  flruit  rot "  fungus, 
Monilia  frnctigenum,  now  jost  pushing  the  early  form  of  its  reproductive 

'bodies  (oonidiophores  bearing  in  chain!),  or  concatenate,  the  summer  spores 
or  conidia)  through  the  skin.  The  disease  sometimes  attacks  the  flowers 
and  thus  finds  its  way  into  the  core  of  the  frait ;    hence  in  some  cases, 

■  especially  of  Pears,  they  rot  at  the  core,  spores  being  fonna  there  and  at 
the  top  end  of  the  fruit  in  some  instances,  but  they  are  aotually  produced 
externally,  also  the  resting ,  bodies  or  sclerotia— small  black  growths 
ftmid  the  felted  myoelia.  The  most  suooessful  treatment  is  spraying  with 
dilute  Bordeaux  mixture-^namely,  1  oz.  of  copper  sulphate  and  1  oz.  of 
quicklime  to  each  gallon  of  water,  (1)  just  before  the  blossoms  open; 
(2)  as  soon  as  the  Iruit  is  well  formed,  adding  1  drachm  (avoirdupois)  of 
Paris  green  paste  to  each  gallon  of  the  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the 

-oodlin  moth  ;  and  (3)  repeat  the  application  twice  later  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight.    All  infested  fruits  should  be  burned. 

Apple  Grab  ( W,  F,  If.).— The  Apple  grub,  we  suppose,  is  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  codlin  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella),  which  is  probably 
Known  wherever  the  Apple  is  grown,  and  the  most  generally  injurious 
Apple  insect.    The  pracuce  you  have  been  pursuing  of  using  haybands 
•jround  the  stems  of  the  trees,  and  thus  catching  many  of  the  moths  as 
they  go  up  to  change,  and  also  keeping  fallen  fruit  closely  picked  op,  and 
we  suppose  consumed  at  once,  is  excellent.    Then  you  ask  if  Paris  green 
sprayed  on  directly  flowering  is  over  would  be  of  any  use.    Our  reply 
Is  in  the  affirmative,  and  you  may  use  1  oi.  of  Paris  green  paste  to 
20  gallons  of  water  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  have  fallen  off,  or  when  the 
Apples  are  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  before  they  have  turned  down  on  the 
stem,  as  some  varieties  do.    In  suoh  cases  it  is  desirable,  or  even  im- 
^rative,  to  spray  upwards,  so  as  to  coat  the  eye  end  of  the  fruit,  especially 
with  Pears,  w;th  a  thin  film  of  the  Paris  green  mixture.    A  second,  or 
even  a  third  application,  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  previous  appli- 
'Cations,  is  generally  advisable,  and,  besides  destroying  the  codlin  moth, 
will  largely  prevent  the  injuries  of  the  various  leaf-eating  caterpillars  and 
-other  pests.    Dressing  the  stems  of  the  trees  now  with  Home's  iruit  tree 
dressing  will  act  well  against  the  wingless  moths,  but  the  grease  bands 
will  not  even  catch  all  of  them,  as  some  females  find  their  way  up  other 
ih  n  by  crawling.    The  grease  bands,  however,  will  catch  all  crawlers 
Attempting  passage  over'them,  but  what  use  they  can  be  against  the 
•codlin  moth  is  not  clear,  as  they  (caterpillars)  are  now  at  rest  in  their 
eilken  cocoons.     As  to  your  last  quejtion,  **  Do  yon  know  if  spraying 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  commercial  potash  (pearlash)  would 
destroy  the  chrysalis  of  the  Apple  grub  moth  on  the  trees  in  winter  ? " 
we  may  say  thai  the  solution  kills  the  caterpillars  in  the  cocoons  reachtd 
by  it  i  but  the  cocoons  are  often  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  where  no 
-solution  of  the  kind  can  reach  them,  and  unless  these  are  wetted  so  as  to 
reaeh  the  caterpillars  inside,  they  are  perfectly  safe.    The  caterpillars  do 
not  become  pupae  until  the  spring,  but  remain  dormant,  or  at  least  non- 
feeding  in  the  cocoons  during  the  winter  months.    Spraying  with  Paris 
:  green  is  the  best  preventive,  but  it  is  to  be  rememl)ered  that  moths  have 
wings,  and  may  come  from  neglected  gardens. 


Barometer  (^.  B), — ^We  have  heard  meteorologists  say  that  aneroid 
barometers  are  generally  unreliable ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
in  your  case.    We  will  look  into  the  subject  and  reply  in  a  future  issue. 

Clematis  Dying  Suddenly  (New  Reader). — It  is  iinpossible  to  give  the 
reason  for  this  without  full  particulars  and  specimens.  Sometimes 
Clematis  die  off  suddenly  because  their  union  with  the  rootstock  noon 
which  they  are  grafted  is  not  oomplete,  when  the  plant  collapses  alto* 
gether.  Ocoasionally  the  growths  die  back  to  firm  wood  near  the  base» 
and  is  due  to  some  injury  to  the  stem,  sometimes  caused  by  slugs,  at 
others  by  bottles,  or  by  fungus  which  destroys  the  tissues,  the  same  as  or 
allied  to  that  causing  the  collapse  of  Calceolarias.  Some  galvanised 
wire  acts  corrosively  on  plants  trained  on  it,  which  can  hardly  be  the 
eause  of  the  plants  dying  off  in  your  case,  as  some  are  not  affected  by  it. 
If  eaused  by  the  wire,  painting  with  wbitelead  paint,  or  other  colour  of 
which  lead  forms  the  bodr,  is  the  cure.  Clematises  do  not  long  remain 
healthy  in  soil  destitute  of  lime. 

Vames  of  Wnit9»^ Notice, -^Vle  have  pleasure  in  iuun{n||^  good, 
typical  firuits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  oonvemenoe  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  ool- 
lectors  of  specimens  f^om  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  ia 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  idlow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Speeial 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  whinh^  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  ootuequence  of  the  large  number  of  worthleu  Apples  and  Peaf 
9ewt  to  ^  offioe  to  U  named^  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only  epecimeiu  and 
wtrieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  refect  the  inferior^  which  are  noi  worth 
sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fkuits  or 
flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  speeimens^ 
whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not.  The 
names  are  not  necessari^  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  fbr 
that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that 
number  eannot  be  preserved.  ITiey  should  be  sent  on  the  first  indioaHom  of 
change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Fears  oannot  be  named  in  a  hard  green  state., 
The  practice  of  pinning  numl>ers  to  the  eyes  of  the  (roits  tends  to  destroy  one 
of  the  most  charaoteristio  features  and  increases  the  difficulty  of  idenUfiea^ 
tion.  When  Plums  are  sent  to  be  named  young  wood  of  the  trees  should 
accompany  them.  Leaves  of  the  trees  are  necessary  with  Peaches  and 
l^ectarlnes,  with  information  as  to  whether  the  fliowers  are  large  or 
small.  iW,  F.  if.).— 1,  Round  Winter  Nonesuch  (small) ;  2,  Bess  Pool  s 
8,  resembles  Small*s  Admirable,  but  very  small ;  4,  HoUandbnry.  The 
Plum  is  probably  Jefferson,  but  as  we  state  in  the  rules  abow  yoang 
shoots  must  be  sent  to  aid  identification.  (Z>.  JJ.).— 1,  Nelson  Codlin  ;  2, 
a  seedling  form  of  the  Blenheim  Pippin ;  3,  Pickerine's  Seedling ;  4^ 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle.  (J?.  W,D.). — 1,  Louise  Bonne  do  Jersey  ;  2,Benird 
Bosc  ;  8.  Beurr^  Diel ;  4,  Calebasse  Grosse  ;  5,  Zephirin  Gregoire  ;  8, 
Beurr^  Hardy.  (Loughgall), — We  have  never  seen  an  Apple  exactly  like 
the  specimen  sent.  It  appears  to  be  a  form  oi  the  Blenheim  Pippin,  and 
if  fruits  could  be  grown  of  the  same  size,  shape,  and  brilliancy  of  colour 
everywhere  there  would,  in  familiar  phrase,  be  **  money  in  them."  It  mav^ 
however,  be  a  specially  selected  example.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  decidedly 
beautiful.  (A.  C,  JT.).— Wamer^s  King,  slightly  malformed.  ( W.  B,).— 
1,  Possibly  Hormead  Pearmain ;  2,  Dutch  Mignonne  ;  3,  possibly  an 
imperfect  fruit  of  Lady  Sudeley  ;  4,  Winter  Greening  ;  5,  Scarlet  Pear- 
main  ;  6,  Kingston  Black.  (Ignoramus). —1,  Wormsley  Pippin ;  2,  Old 
Nonesuch  ;  3,  Keddleston  Pippin ;  6,  SmslFs  Admirable ;  7,  Claygate 
Pearmain  ;  8,  Egremont  Russet.  Bead  rules  above  respecting  number  of 
varieties.    ( W.  S.  3f.).— Herefordshire  Pearmain. 

Mames  of  Plants. — ^We  oftdj  undertake  to  name  species  of  cultivated 
plants,  not  wild  flowers,  or  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and 
termed  fiorists*  flowers.  Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flo'sreriag 
pUmts,  and  Fern  fronds  should  bcfur  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  In 
a  fresh  state  in  securely  tied  firm  boxes.  Thin  paper  boxes  arrive  in  % 
dattened  state.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  {grass,  or  leaves  form  the 
t>8st  packing,  dry  wool  or  paper  the  worst.  Those  arrive  in  the  best 
condition  tmit  are  so  closely  or  firmly  packed  in  soft  green  fresh  grass,  as 
10  remain  unmoved  by  shaking.  No  specimens  should  be  sent  to  rest  is 
the  post  office  over  Sunday,  on  which  day  there  is  no  delivery  of  postal 
oaatter  in  London.  Specimens  in  partially  filled  boxes  are  invariaUj 
injured  or  spoiled  by  being  dashed  to  and  bo  in  transit.  Not  more  than 
six  specimens  ciui  be  named  at  onoe,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible 
without  untying  the  ligatures,  it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them 
when  the  psper  is  damp.  ^R.  B,), — 1,  Physianthus  (Araujia)  albens ; 
see  description  and  illustration  in  the  Journal  of  Norticulture,  February 
23rd,  1899,  page  149,  (R,  M.  Z>.).— 1,  Begonia  semperflorens  "Vernon,^ 
also  known  as  Crimson  King  ;  2,  Nierembergia  gracilis ;  3,  Browallia 
speciosa  major ;  4,  Selaginella  uncinata,  popularly  known  as  S.  csssia  ;  5» 
B.  cuspidate  ;  6,  Cyrtoderia  rosea. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED, 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.— £^0tfi  Peas^ 

F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  ^i^ostfs. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sjur,  Crawley. — Tnes  and  Shrubs. 

A.  G.  Green,  Great  Horkesley,  Colchester. — Boses. 

F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt. — Novelties. 

H  Merry  weather,  SouthwelL — Pmit  TVees  and  Bases. 

T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth.— ^rutX  Trees  and  Roses. 

F.  Roemer,  QuedUnburg. — Novelties. 

J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea.— iTor^j/  IV^^s,  Shrubs,  4*0. 
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AVB&AOK  WHOLESALE  PBICB3.— FEniT. 


Appla,  Biigliih,p«riieTe 
Cobnuts  per  100  1b,._    .„ 
Tig>,  Knm,  per  dot, 
„    Freuab,  per  buktt... 

OrapM,  bhuk    

LeiDon^oue    11  0    SO  0         „      Californun,  CMe... 

Helon       euh    0  6      16   W&lnuti,  rre>h,  biubel  .. 

,,      Boek     „      1  9     B  6 


:o  fi  0  Keetuinea,  p«r  Hat. 

0  0  PooDca,  per  dos.    ... 

9  0  Pean,  Cali  romiin,  cm 

a  0  Pinca,  8L  Uiobul'i,  nab 

S  0  Plunu,  Piune,  per  iieTS... 


ATERAQB  TTHOLBSALB  PBICES.^VSOSTABLBS. 


Artiobokei,  gnKi,  dci.  • 
AnbeTflar,  per  doi....  . 
BeuiL  SeaiiBt,  (mts      . 

BMt,Bed,di» 

CabbftCH,  per  Uiilj  ...  . 
ChrroM,  per  doi.       ...     . 

Oaaliflowen,  doi 

Celery,  per  bundle  ...    . 

OnetmilMiT*,  doi 

BndiTe,  doi 

Herbs,  bttDcb    ...    ...    , 


d.  *.i.'  1.  d.    t. 

0  to  S  0    LeitDee,  doi 1  S  to 

6  !  0    MtuhnMnii.lb. 0  S| 

0  6  0.  HniMrd>ndCrew,puBiiet  OS 

5  0  0  <  Onlcmt,  bag,  sbout  1  cvt.  4  0 
0  0  0,  Pknlej,  doi.  buoobei    ...  3  0 

0  8  0'  PoUloei,  owt 2  0 

0  8  0    8bi11ot«,lb 0  8 

0  13.  Spinieh,  per  bmbal 2  0 

0  4  0'  Tomatoei,  pec  doi.  Ibi.  ...  3  0 

6  2  0   Turnip*,  bunob OS 

t  0  0;  Testable  Mnrowi,  doi.  1  0 


■.d. 


OunMiaiu,  It  bloomi    ...  9  6 

Cattleyu.  per  doi IS  0 

ChT]  Bamhem  um*,     nb  i  le 

doi.  blcoms  6  0 

.    „      tnllow  doi.  blooma  6  0 

,,      buncbei  Tsr.        ...  0  6 

Bndnru,  doi.  ...    ...    ...  6  0 


flennium,    Kuiet,    doi. 
Uly  of    the    Tailed,    12 


3  6|     ..           ..        _  ,  .  . 

L8  0  I      ,.  lonKiflorum.lS  bloomi  SO  tl  0 
'  MiideabHir     Fern,      doi. 

0  0       bncbL    6  0  8  <■ 

8  0   Mugiieritei,  doi.   bnehi.  8  0  4  0 

1  6  '  MignoDelte,  doi.  bunniiei  4  0  BO 

5  0 ,  OdcatoKlouuma        GO  7  6 

6  0  I  PeUrtoniunu,  doi.  bnsha  BO  12  0 

Bowi  (indoor),  doi 6  0  3  0 


Aibor  TUm,  nr.,  doi. 


,.  15  0    ]B  0       ..    ,  _ 

j  Smilu,  buDcb 
PLANTS  IN  POTB. 
I.  d.     I.  d. 

..  s  otose  0 

,.  18  0    86  0 


.  1&  D 


Orotoni,  a  I 


Dnoani  TJridia,  doi 
Xrisk  >nrioui,  doi.  . 
Knonynui,  Tir.,  do* 
■rwcraena,  tht.,  do< 
Farm,  TftT.,  di>i. 
„      imill,  lOO     , 


..doi 12  0    I 


Piena  elMtira,  sieh \  Hal  6 

Foliage  plinU,  Tir.,  ewh  10  6  <> 

Ltlium  Harriri,  doi.        ...  IS  0  24  0 

Lilium  Uncifalium  ilbum  SO  0  40  D 

„              „         ruhrum  BO  0  40  P 

LroopodiDnia.  doi SO  6  0 

lUiguarite  Dsiaf,  doi.  ...  8  0  10  0 

Myrtles,  doi 6  0  9  II 

Palm*,  in  tu.,  «ob      ...  14)  16  0 

,,      ipeoimena    SI  0  68  0 

Ptliigdniunia.  aculeC,  doi,  6  0  8  li 

PbJHiii,  per  pot      2  0  4  1) 


OUR  CHAMBERS  OF  AGRIODLTURE 
Abb  widely  apiaad  •]!  over  the  countrj,  and  are,  u  it  were,  the 
•otiTe  liTiDg  expreasioa  of  tbe  farmer's  waots  and  defiies.  Tbey 
are  Talaable  iDstltu lions,  in  that  thej  promois  a  Bjirit  of  goo<l 
fellowship — the  council  chamber  is  commaD  groaod  (or  mea  of 
different  Tiewv  and  opinions ;  a  pUca  where  free  interchange  ol 
ideas  to  raoouraged,  anl  where  manj  a  useful  and  happy  thought 
has  become  action. 

We  bare  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  about  cooperation,  and  thai 
unity  which  giTes  Etren^th,  or  really  is  of  itaeif  Htrength,  and  we 
thoroughly  beliere  that  the  actiuo,  the  united  aclioD  of  tbe  different 
chamber*,  muit  make  some  impresBJon  on  those  who  bold  the  helm 
and  guide  tbe  good  ship  "  Agriculiure."  We  know,  alas  !  how  alow 
Ei^lIatameD  are  to  move;  what  a  time  it  takes  to  get  even  a  suiali 
meuuro  passed  through  our  Honeesj  and  it  is  only  hj  cwnatantly 
nr^Dg,  and  persistent  reiteration,  that  some  restriction  is  removed  and 
aome  nseliil  law  put  in  force, 

We  do  not  think  as  a  class  we  are  exacting,  but  we  do  think 


we  migbt  just  claim  a  little  more  notice  from  our  tegialatora,  espe- 
cially from  those  who  are  termed  "  berldltary,"  because,  taken  as  » 
whole,  tbey  form  tbe  great  landlord  clasa,  and  it  is  to  their  beneSt 
if  wise  measures  are  passed  in  favonr  of  agriculturists.  They  are 
suffering  as  much  from  Ibis  continued  depression  as  we,  and  it  !•- 
their  bonnden  duly  to  remove,  to  the  beat  of  their  ability,  all 
atumblingblocka  from  the  way  of  hard-working,  deserving  fanners. 

Shall  wo  enumerate  a  few  of  tbe  items  that  have  been  much 
under  discussion  at  the  meelinge  of  the  various  obamlwra  during  the 
last  few  months  ? 

.We  want  legislature  to  go  more  fully  in'o  the  tenant  right 
qnealioo.  We  are  not  all  Bxturee  on  our  farms,  and  a  change  to- 
sometimes  most  advisable  aod  advantageous.  It — tbe  cbange^would 
oftener  be  made  if  we  f<-1t  we  should  not  be  loeera  thereby.  W»' 
have  dcme  our  best  for  the  land  we  bold ;  we  have  put  good  money 
Into  it  and  employed  plenty  of  excellent  labour;  we  straightened- 
fences,  cleaned  wateroourses,  kept  buildings  in  tood  and  eSdent 
repair,  often  at  great  self-sacrifice;  we  have  eropped  judiciously  aci> 
stocked  well,  and  yet  when  we  go  we  get  no  thanks  and  little  or  no 
recompense,  and  in  all  probability  tbe  next  man  who  takes  tbe  brm-' 
gets  it  at  a  less  rent  and  has  the  benefit  of  the  unearned  increment 
we  leave  behind  us.  VVe  want  no  injustice  done  to  the  landlord,  bnt 
we  want  justice  forouiselves,  and  a  freer  hand  in  cropping  and  realising 
our  cro|«.  It  is  not  to  our  advantage  to  rob  the  land,  yet  we  are 
often  treated  as  if  we  did  not  practise  tbe  very  rudiments  of  honour  ;- 
as  though  all  th*  honour  was  on  the  ude  of  ihe  landloid,  and  none  on- 
that  of  the  farmer. 

Then,  ogsin,  take  tbe  Food  Adulteration  question.  That  affects 
us  first,  and  quite  as  much  as  it  afftcis  tbe  consumer.  We  w^ht  to 
be  protected  against  fraudulent  dsiJers.  If  we  sell  milk  which  to  Dot- 
up  to  standard  (uhethcr  there  be  the  addition  of  water  or  not),  we 
are  heavily  dropped  on  to  and  fined;  but  the  man  who  sells  ns- 
tmpare  cake,  manures  guileless  cf  tillage  propertiei,  and  seeds  that, 
if  not  half  rubbish,  have  a  heavy  percenh^e  of  weed — well,  they 
get  off  generally  scot  free.  How  can  we,  with  our  butter  and- 
cheese,  both  pure  products  of  the  dairy,  stand  against  the  colonred 
margarine  and  ihe  ''lardy"  cheeses? 

We  ask  for  the  cxsmiuation  by  experts  of  the  "dairy  produoe" 
landed  on  our  tboies  >>y  the  (oreigntr,  and  we  should  like  to  tea 
imported  meat  marked  as  sucb.  Uur  meat  growers  have  enongb 
difficiJties  to  contend  against  without  any  addition  to  their  burdens,  - 
and  it  is  not  a  lair  thiug  to  either  tbe  producer  or  ccnsnroer  that 
foreign  meat  abould  be  sold  as  English,  and  at  English  prices.  As 
for  the  conversion  of  American  bacon  iu  good  Eoglish  brands,  we 
are  constantly  seeiug  isolated  cases  of  imposture  exposed.  How 
many,  we  wonder,  are  never  suspected  ? 

There  is  a  burning  queslion  much  agitating  tbe  public  mind 
juit  now,  aod  thut  is  the  Tuberculous  quealion.  It  involves  grave 
isBuea— the  issnea  of  life  and  death ;  but  we  believe  ourselves  that,  . 
like  many  popular  crazes,  it  is  getting  a'  litile  bit  overdone.  The 
public  have  a  remedy  in  iheir  own  hands.  Those  who  are  most 
alarmed.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  boil  milk.  Alt  germs  are  killed 
then,  and  we  r«ally  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  tremendous 
amount  of  raw  milk  consumed.  It  la  given  in  large  measure  to 
ohildren,  but  as  a  rule  in  the  form  of  boiled  bread  and  milk,  boiled 
porridgo.  w  baked  or  bulled  puddings.  "Grown  uis"  rarely  lake 
cold  milki  they  usually  have  had  such  a  surfeit  as  children  that 
they  want  no  more. 

Still,  though  we  think  the  danger  of  transmitted  tuberculosis  w  - 
rather  exaggerated,  we  should  welcome  some  measuie  that  would 
tend  to  allay  tbe  fear  of  the  public,  and  that  would  do  away  with  - 
actual  loei  to  the  farmer.  It  seems  rather  uolair  that  he  should 
•tand  all  the  brunt  of  tbe  blame  and  all  the  loss  too.  He  does  not 
willingly  keep  diseased  slock,  aod  ^n  case  of  compulsory  slaughter 
ke  deserves  full  compeosatioo.  We  do  not  often  hear  of  cases  of 
consumption  among  farm  servauis,  and  the  rule  is  that  they  have - 
milk  twice  a  day,  aud  we  ere  sure  ihey  do  not  follow  the  great - 
Dr.s'  dictum  of  slteping  u'itb  open  windows.    We  fancy  tbto  terrible 
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mwtality  amoDg  infants  in  towns  need  not  be  pat  down  to  unwbole- 
soDoie  milk,  but  to  the  fact  tbat  tbey  are  usually  brougbt  up  on  no 
milk  at  all  I  Wretcbed  starcby  bubstitutea  taking  tbe  place  of 
doubtful  Idi  milk. 

Taxation  presses  bardly  on  most  of  us,  but  we  think  tbe  land 
occupier  gets  tbe  heavier  end  of  the  burden.  We  know  at  least  that 
the  civil  rate  collector  is  ever  at  our  door  takinz  toll  of  our  poor 
earnings.  We  think  we  might  be  let  off  a  little  of  our  burden,  but 
Parliament  has  its  hands  so  full  that  possibly  the  farmer  will  be 
'^shelved"  for  yet  another  session. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

We  have  had  a  capital  working  week.  Beaatifol  sonny  days  hare 
succeeded  flrosty  nights,  and  although  tometimet  the  sun  hat  bicen  late 
in  breaking  thiongh  the  fog  the  latter  hat  (generally  dispened  by 
ten  o'clock  or  so.  It  is  grand  for  soirinii:  and  drilling  the  Wheat,  and 
farmers  are  battening  to  make  the  mo»t  of  it 

Th^  frottt  are  warning  Potato  growers  of  the  approach  of  winteXt  and 
they  too  are  making  haite  with  the  liftiuf;  procets,  for  they  remember  one 
or  two  20^  frosts  in  late  October,  and  once  bitten  twice  thy.  It  is  naforta* 
Bate  that  the  detervedlv  popular  and  now  largely  ^rown  Up-to-Date 
variety  It  on  the  best  soils  in  a  yer^  green  and  vigorous  condition,  and 
many  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  farmers  are  takiug  steps  to 
ripen  them  off  artificially  ;  to  do  this  they  are  pulling  the  tops  and  piling 
them  in  heaps,  for  they  are  too  green  to  bum  at  present.  By  the  time 
tbe  tubers  m  the  ground  have  fastened  their  skins  the  tops  will  be 
drieir  and  easier  to  deal  with.  Up- to- Dates  on  good  soil  grow  so  much 
faanim  tbat  it  is  almost  if  not'  quite  impossible  to  us.e  either  digger  or 
plough  amoni^st  them  until  tbe  baolm  has  been  removed. 

We  ourselves  do  not  lilce  liftiug  Potatoes  before  they  are  naturally 
ripe,  but  it  is  a  choice  of  evils,  both  uncertain — tbe  risk  of  frost  injury 
terwM  possible  loss  of  quality  from  premature  ripening.  We  should  be 
inclined  to  risk  the  fro«t,  for  if  we  escape  we  have  a  longer  period  of 
growth  and  consequently  a  heavier  crop,  apart  from  the  question  of 
quality ;  but  these  older  heads  are  steadily  and  persistently  pulling  off 
off  tops,  and  they  are  almost  always  right  in  the  long  run. 

Potatoes  are  taking  up  rery  light  and  much  smaller  than  was 
expected,  and  they  will  see  higher  prices.  Reading  Giants  from  selected 
seed  are  said  to  be  the  best  crop  this  season. 

Sheep  are  now  generally  on  Turnips.  The  earlier  sown  roots  under 
tbe  influence  of  frost  and  sunshine  have  ripened  rapidly  and  are  quite 
ready  for  stocking,  but  they  are  poor  woody  things  at  best,  and  very  small 
Swedes  are  little  if  anything  better,  but  tbe  late,  i>.  July  sown  Turnip*, 
have  improved  marvellously,  and  will  be  the  best  crops  as  well  as  the  best 
quality.  There  we  have  another  commentary  on  the  speculative  nature 
of  the  farmer's  buainess. 

XiUnbs  (i.«.  hoggetts)  are  doing  better  and  losses  are  comparatively 
small.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overftush  them  with  rich  foods,  which 
overheat  the  blood.  Clover  hay  no  doubt  is  valuable,  but  a  supply  for  the 
lambs  until  after  Martinmas  will  pay  better  thau  bought  artificials. 
Linseed  cake  is  safe  at  any  time.  Keep  the  ewes  well  now,  they  will  pay 
for  good  food  during  the  next  fortnight. 


LIVERPOOL   AND   DISTRICT  GRAIN,  ROOT, 

AND  FRUIT  SHOW.— OCTOBBB  14th. 

The  North  Haymarket  is  always  a  great  feature  on  the  Show  day, 
and  too  few  gardeners  realise  bow  much  they  miss  in  not  b«iog  present 
at  so  interesting  a  function.  Here  can  be  seen  the  finest,  and  iedeid 
every  variety  of  Potato  that  is  in  the  market.  Beets,  Cauliflowers, 
Carrots,  and  Parsnips,  grain  in  abundance,  and  connoisseurs  delighted 
and  eager  to  sample. 

Saturday's  Show  was  indeed  splendid,  and  besides  the  Bight  Hon. 
the  Lord  Sfayor  of  Liverpool,  the  proceedings  were  graced  by  Lord 
'Derb;f  and  his  son  (the  Hon.  Arthur  Stanley,  M.P.  for  the  Ormskirk 
Division  of  Lancashire),  and  many  leading  gentry  The  Lord  Mayor 
was  well  received,  and  in  declaring  the  Show  open  spoke  of  the  good  it 
was  doing,  and  a  large  community  like  Liverpool  could  not  too  clearly 
understand  and  appreciate  the  close  connection  there  was  between  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  as  commerce  could  not  well  flourish  if  agri* 
f'ulture  was  in  a  depressed  condition.  He  wished  the  working  classis 
had  remained  on  the  land  in  the  country,  instead  of  crowding  into  the  towns. 
Lord  Derby  met  with  a  splendid  reception,  and  after  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  exhibits  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  every  support  should  be 
given  to  such  a  show.  The  farmers  of  England  had  a  great  deal  to  contend 
with  in  adverse  climate,  low  tariffs,  and  foreign  competition,  and  unless 
tbe  farmer  availed  himself  of  the  best  skill  and  the  best  appliances  he 
would  be  left  l)ehtnd.  But  English  farmers  were  active  and  intelligent, 
and  they  would  be  prepared  to  meet  all  comers.  Shows  like  this  would 
prove  useful  to  them,  for  here  they  could  see  what  was  best,  and  profit 
by  the  lessons  they  received. 

To  deal  with  all  the  prizewinners  would  fill  the  Journal.  Such 
Potatoes  we  have  rarely  seen,  and  as  one  visitor  remarked,  they  were  in 
a  wa^  almost  preferable  to  flowers  and  fruit,  and  when  seen  in  such 
amazing  numbers  left  an  impression  not  easily  effa-ed.  All  green 
vei(etables  were  capital  liOtwithstanding  the  peculiar  season,  and  the 
display  was  perfect.  Apples  large  and  brilliant  in  colour  were  in  abun- 
dance, and  a  splendid  set  off  they  were  to  the  other  exhibits.  Pears  too 
were  well  repreiented,  and  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  genial 
Mr.  Ben  Ashton,  gardener  to  Lord  Lathom,  Lathom  House,  will  be  glad 


to  hear  that  in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  competition  he  carried  many 
notable  honours.  The  President  (Mr.  Robert  Bennett)  and  the  joint 
Hon.  Secretaries  are  to  be  highly  oomplimented  for  their  untiring 
energy. — B.  P.  R. 

Fen  Fabmebs  in  a  Fix.— The  dearth  of  rural  population  is  naaklog 
itself  felt  among  the  Fen  farmers,  who  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
hands  to  pick  Potatoes,  though  wages  have  been  repeatedly  advanoed. 
Around  Spalding  a  man,  with  wife  and  family  assisting,  can  make  £2  to 
£3  a  week  Potato  picking.  At  Crowland  criers  have  been  sent  rouna 
for  female  hands,  to  whom  3s.  per  day  is  offered,  and  at  Holbeach  chUdren 
are  receiving  2s.  6d.  per  day  to  work  in  the  Potato  fields.  Consequent 
upon  a  heavy  crop  farmers'  difficulties  are  accentuated* 

Scramble  fob  Small  Holdinos  in  Linoolnbhibe  .— The 
demand  for  small  holdings  in  the  southern  part  of  Lincolnshire  continues, 
notwithstanding  the  low  prices  which  obtain  for  agricultural  produM. 
Those  baring  small  farms  to  let  experience  no  difficultj  ^^^^*''.  ° 
securing  a  tenant  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  frequently  inundated  with 
applications.  As  an  instance  of  tbis,  it  may  be  stated  that  one  estate 
agent  who  advertised  a  farm  of  20  acres,  received  no  less  than  sisty 
applications  for  the  place,  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  readily  let  at 
42s.  an  acre.  Some  of  the  applicants,  says  a  northern  contemporary,  have 
even  offered  to  pay  half  a  year's  rent  in  advance. 

Cloveb  fob  Manubb.— In  the  report  of  Dr.  Wm.  Saundarsf 
director  of  the  Dominion  Esperimental  Farms,  he  says  :— "The  expen- 
ments  which  have  been  conducted  in  the  growing  of  Clover  to  plough 
under  to  enrich  the  soil  and  add  humus  to  the  land  have  shown  that 
Clover  ciu  be  sown  with  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oato  without  lessening  the 
grain  crop  for  the  current  year.  They  have  also  shown  that  when 
10  lbs.  of  Red  Clover  seed  is  used  per  acre,  sown  with  the  grain,  and  a 
fair  catch  is  the  result,  the  Clover  aft'sr  the  grain  b  cut  makes  a  vigorous 
growth,  serves  the  purpose  of  a  catoh  crop  during  the  summer,  gathers 
a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  stores  this  up  in  iu  leaves, 
stems  and  roote  ;  that  the  roots  range  far  and  deep  to  gather  food,  going 
deeper  than  most  other  plants  can  go,  and  converting  considerable 
quantities  of  unavailable  plant  food  into  available  forms.  The  stores  of 
nutritive  material  so  gathered  are,  when  the  crop  is  ploughed  under,  of 
great  advantage  to  the  land  and  add  materially  to  its  fertility.  The 
experience  of  anothor  year  has  added  fresh  testimony  along  this  line  and 
confinhed  these  conclusions." 

Abe  Fbbks  Poisonous  to  Stock  ?— This  is  the  question  suggested 
by  a  communication  which  appears  in  one  of  the  veterinary  joumab 
over  the  signature  of  an  F.R.C.V.S.  This  gentleman  describes  the  loss 
of  a  buUock  from  poisoning  induced  by  t&e  consumption  of  Ferns,  though 
the  particular  Fern  which  oaubcd  the  trouble  is  not  mentioned.  When 
the  affected  animal  was  first  seen  it  was  foimd  suffering  great  distress, 
largely  due  to  what  the  writer  describes  as  *'  cutaneous  hemorrhu;e." 
As  a  result  of  this  hemorrhage  there  was  an  extensive  effusion  of  blood 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  larynx,  and  at  six  pointe  on  different  parte  of  the 
skin  drops  of  blood  were  found  oozing.  On  post-mortem  examinatioii 
the  animal  showed  that  in  about  twenty  maces  this  cutaneous  hemorrhage-i- 
tbat  is  an  escape  of  blood  through  trie  skin— had  taken  place,  and  on 
removal  of  the  skin  several  blo^  vessels  were  found  charged  with  a 
black,  tarry-looking  blood.  The  Ferns  are  said  to  have  been  consumed 
by  the  animal  became  of  the  scarcity  of  other  ^reen  food  resulting 
from  the  severe  drought  in  the  part  of  tbe  country  m  which  the  accident 
look  place.— <**  Farmers' Qasette.") 

Fbat  Moss  LiTTEB.— The  advantages  of  peat  moss  litter  are  now 
well  known,  and  ite  superiority  over  straw  fully  recognised.  It  is  claimed 
for  moss  litter — 1st,  That  it  affords  drier  and  heslthitr  bedding  for 
horses  and  cattle  than  any  other  material.  2ud,  That  in  consequence  of 
ite  great  power  of  absorbing  moisture,  it  binds  the  valuable  portion  of  tbe 
animal  excrements,  and,  consequently,  yields  the  best  manure.  3rd,  That 
it  acts  as  a  disinfectant.and  improves  the  air  of  the  stable.  4th,  That  a 
smaller  quantity  of  it  is  required  than  would  be  needed  if  straw  Were 
used.  5th,  Dry  beds  and  dry  fresh  air,  free  from  ammonia — ^the  ceilings, 
walls,  and  trappings  remain  free  from  moisture  and  mould.  6th,  Mosa 
litter  absorbs  eight  times  its  own  weight  of  urine,  whereas  straw  abeorbs 
only  thrre.  If  properly  treated  moss  litter  is  far  more  elastic  than  straw, 
and  affords  more  comfortable  bedding.  From  a  yeterinary  point  of  riew 
further  advantages  are  observable.  *  Catarrhs  of  the  nose  and  eyes, 
irenerally  the  result  of  bad  air  in  the  stables,  are  less  frequent ;  wounds 
in  the  1^%%  heal  more  quickly,  inflammation  very  seldom  occurs,  and 
rotting  of  the  frog  is  almost  entirely  prevt  nted.->  (**  Irish  Homestead.") 

Skim-milk  Excellent  Human  Food.— Skim-milk  contains  nearly 
all  of  tbe  food  value  of  the  original  milk,  with  the  exception  of  the  (at, 
and  even  this  may  be  present  to  the  extent  of  from  one* tenth  to  1  per 
cent.  It  contains  from  3*5  to  4  per  cent  of  protein,  about  5  per  cent,  of 
milk  sugar,  and  0*8  per  cent  of  ash  or  mineral  matter.  Its  chief  value  is 
as  a  muscle»making  food,  and  hence  it  is  of  great  value  to  growing 
chiMren  or  labouring  people.  Ite  economy  as  an  article  of  diet  can  best 
be  shown  by  comparing  it  with  other  foods.  Twenty-five  cente  will 
purchase  six  and  a  half  times  as  much  total  notriente  and  five  times  as 
much  protein  in  skim-milk  at  2c  per  quart  as  in  sirloin  steak  at  22c,  or 
four  times  sis  much  total  nutrients  and  three  and  a  half  times  as  much 
protein  as  mutton  shoulder  at  15c.  per  lb.  Or  3  quarte  of  skim-nsilk; 
worth  from  6  to  Be  at  retail,  will  hold  more  total  nutrients  and  mar^ 
protein  than  1  lb.  of  steak.  At  the  present  prices  the  only  commotio 
food  materials  that  will  furnish  more  protein  for  a  given  sum  of  money 
than  skim-milk  are  beans,  wheat  flour,  oatmeal,  commeal,  and  sah  cod. — 
Prof.  C.  S.  Fhelps  (in  **  American  Agriculiunst') 
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ARK'S 


JiafOOIMI 


_    T^i^Mostloyely/ 
of  all  Sprintf  ploulens. 


SMPBBOR,  perianth  < 

-lOHRSTO^I  TdEEn'  iDF   SPAIN, 'of 

dellAie  clear  jeUow,  with  t\       '  ^■ 

per  ino.  IT/e ;  per  ci™. ,  ilt. 
BIOOI,OB  QRAKDia,  lane  pn 

ftOl  yelloH  tTumpeC,  \a&  Bo* 

BICOLORJ.  B.  H,  CAHM,  perianth   «hlte,    trumpet 
Hit  pale  cbrome-ielloir,  a  most  besnLlful  TBrletf,  per 


■in,  oi  a  uniioim  bdik 
:efully^TQfl«iiiig  petals, 

e  whits  perianth,  liuie 


PAIUSUa  PRXCOX,  perianth  and  trampet  from  pale 

•ti»w eolourta  white, veiy  early,  per  100. S/tl;  perdoi.,1/3 

DCOHPARABILIS     FRIITCE    TECK,   hroad,    finely 
fonii«l.  creain^  white  periBjitb.  large  yellow  cup,  per 


mcOHFAkABILIB  SIR  WATKEN,  perianth  n 
Aor,   cup  yellow.  aliKhtly  tinged  with   orasf^ 
■ns  flower,  per  TOO,  iij- 
BAUUI   COKSPICUDS,  I 


[hort  rop,  consplcuouafy  edged  Urijiht  orangB-scarlet,  a 
Bower  or  much  beauty  und  reflnement.  pcilOD,  15/-  \  pei 

BABRii'Fi.ORA    WILSOH,  pure  whtCe  perianth,  rap 

deeply  gtiineil  □isnge-icarlet,  a  Tery  striking  flower,  pel 

I*EBDSil     DUCHESS     OF     WESTMIIjISTER,    large 

white  perianth,  lone  noft  canary  cup  tinged  orange  on 

But  aipandlng,  peraoi.,  ii/- ;  eaih,  8/6. 

AUB»U>4  MM  Carriof  FuU  an  rrnlpl  nfrmlUaiux. 

Send  tor  BiRK's  Illus-teated  CiriLOOCitatall  the  most 

beuititDl  DAFFODir-S.  with  full  paitlcutan  of  Collections 

^^RR    dc"  SONS, 
/2  <C  13,  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEH,  LONDON. 

N'UBSEHIES— LONG  DI'ITON,  SUBftEV. 


Bnlbs,  Carnations,  and  Plants 

FOB  XAKL7   FOECINa 

CBtolnffnaa  Free  on  apiOlcBtloii. 

WM.    CUTBUSH     &    SON, 

HIOHGAT£  NURSERIES,   LONDON,   N., 
And  BABNET,  HEBTS. 


RIVERS' 

FR1TIT    TREES, 

Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 


AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


A.    LAHQI    AND    SELECT    STOCK 
ALWAYS    ON    VIEW. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  k  SON, 

BAWBRIDOIIWORTH,  HEBTS. 

BASIWW  BTATIO)f,,OJIA      . 

Ho,  lanR.—ToL.  XXZIX..  Tqihd  Sebiu 


x<i»¥T¥nr*  Tfu TTe  from  kbnt. 

f  J^UAJl     Jl  JLCiXjO      plant  now. 

Our  Guinea  Collection  for  the  Garden  or  wall  training. 
I  dol,  baahy  trees,  assorted,  vaeh  ns  Cox's  Onuige  Pippin. 
Wonkier  Feanoain,  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  Pears  WililiuiM' 
BonCh[«tien,  Matie  Lonise.  <£c..  and  good  sorts  of  PlamM. 

at  30;-  per  doz.°  The  coll«tion  n^ed.  carefully  packed, 
carriage  paid  OP  receipt  of  P.O.O.  or  cheque,  Ul-.  Straw- 
herrjl'lants.  2/8  IM  ;  Kaspberry  Canes,  1/S.  KENTISH 
HOP  PLANTS,  qoickest  climber  grown  (brewers'  Taristy 
of  ITopa).  0  plajita.  carriuf^  paid.  1/3. 

[AST  lEHT  FIUIT  A  VEIIIAILE  CO.,  SITTIHigORIE. 


CARNATIONS. 

Bonliir  Virinlcs  8Md  be  planted  ont  at  once, 

AU  orders  can  now  he  promptly  eieented. 

CATALOQUE  of  all  tbe  newert  and  best,  with  Hints 

on  CamatloQ  Cultore,  three  stamps. 

A  choice  doien,  m7  ifllBCtlon,  O/-,  post  free. 

WEQUELIN,  DAWLISH.  DEVON, 


QAKDEN    SPECIALITIES. 

WEtrS  PATERT 

Taponrislng  Fnmi^ator 


from  going  sour :   Bte  all  pc 
4/(1  per  groi-     " '"  '— 

."ption ;  SoS  M»l*i  Tree  Fairteners ; 

Phuit  Grip  Slakes;  Flower  Grip  Holder.  ,      ... . .    _ 

forlftbela;  Oardener's  Fountain  Pens;  Glazing  Staple, 
PLmt  Swivels.  Ac.  See  Now  Illuatral«d  Catalogue  post  free, 
^atopies  free.  postAga  for  samples  and  goods  extra. 
Qrata,"  Orolild  Ciiltiire,'>  ind  EiSlii».pottaga  2d. 
A  Treatise  on  the  CultiTatian  al  Orcbida.  elviDg  all  par- 
ticulars of  their  requirements ;  also  Catiuogue,  Ad. 
THE  LEEDS  OXCHIS  OOUPAST,  SO0IDHAT,  LEEDS. 


IMPORTANT  TO  MUSHBOOM  GROWERS.— 
CUTHBGRT'8  HPECIAIITK  MUSHBOOM  SPAWN. 
Always  alike:  tnoet  productiie.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. 
Per  huahel  6f-.— B.  A  G.  CUTHBEMT.  Seed,  Bulb,  and 
Plant  Merchants.  Sonthgate.  N.    Established  1T»7. 


ALL  WHO  WISH  GRAND  RfeULTS  ihoald 
use  THOMSON'S  IMpaoVKD  VINE.  PLANT  and 
VEGETABLE  MANURE.  This  ralnahle  Manure  Is  yearly 
zTDWlns  Id  nnblic  faTour.  Can  be  had  ol  all  Nnrsairaad 
Seedsmen,  or  direct  from  the  makers.  WM.  THOMSON  and 
.SONS,  Ltd.,  Tweed  Vinejard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels, 
N  B  Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  Application.  1  cwt. 
and  upwards  Carriage  Paid  to  all  stations  In  Britain  and 
Irehind  London  Agent— Mr.  J.  Gkohok,  H,  Bedarave 
Road,  Putney.     Agent   lor  Channel    I'f*"'";;;?*';,,;^';., 


PiRSOns.  Market  71ace,  Guernsey.  Also  THOMSO 
SPECIAL  CHBYSANTHEMUM  MANURE.  )  i 
Carriwe  Pnld  n-  all  StMions  in  Britain  r---  '--'—" 


MlTRI 


PORE  WOOD  CHABCOAL,  SpeciaUy  Prepwsd 

BorUtiMwM!  "  Chsrcoal  hi  Inraluable  as  a  mauurioi  aaeot : 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  Uu> 
life.  There  Is  no  cultivated  phmt  which  is  not  beneflted  hi 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted. 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  Pricee  to  the  Uanulaetanis-- 
HIRSiTbbOOKK  a  HIRST.  Ltd..  Leedn 


£ 


REENUOUSES  ftom   £3  6(-     VINERIES, 

CONSBRTlTOItlKa,    FHIIIKS,    StTHHKB    HOUSBB,    Ac. 

mated  List  free.     Makers  to  H.M.  tub  IJukbk.  and 

,.H.  IBB  ^UICB  OF.WlLBS. 

(OTTER,  HAWTHORN  A  C0„  London  Workl, 
BEADING,    (Name  Paper.) 


Jaupat  o|'  gurtiiiultuiie. 

THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  M,  1898. 


THE  JOCBNAL  OF  HOBTICULTUBB  em  **  tttaimit 
friM  llu  OfflM,  la,  Miin  Oturt  ChMtiitrt,  Fltit  8L, 
Ln4>m,  poil  frtt  far  a  QuarUr,  8/9.  BdMerlal 
nnmnwiTitnatlnTTn  mtut  be  fttUreesed  to  Sf  Sose 
HUI  Bd.,  WuidntrortH,  S.W. 


FRUIT  TREES  IN   POTS. 

SLO',7  indeed  \b  the  progroM  mado  by  many  new 
and  important  trutha.  Before  they  can  gain 
general  aocftptance  that  innate  oonBeiTaHsm  that  «> 
cloiely  rules  the  heart  of  many  has  to  be  overcome, 
at  tbe  eipense  of  the  sacrifice  of  old  ideaa  long 
and  fondly  cherished,  Thara  may  not  be  any 
Btrenuoua  oppoeition  to  be  enoounlered,  but  the 
deadly  inerlifs  of  indifference  haa  to  be  fought,  and 
the  difficult  task  of  arouaing  at  least  some  liUle 
eathuBiaam  for  the  new  idea  must  bo  achieved 
before  it  is  liliely  to  have  a  fair  trial,  and  become 
the  subject  of  that  more  geaeial  consideration, 
study,  and  eiperiment  that  ,tt  must  recaiTe  before 
being  accepted  as  an  osUblislisd  truth.  For 
centuries  men  believed  that  the  earth  was  the 
CMtre  of  tie  universe;  he  would  have  been 
regarded  aa  mad  who  was  held  enough  to  suggest 
that  the  earth  is  as  insignificant  a  part  of  tbe 
whole  univene  aa  is  one  single  grain  of  sand  of  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  ocean's  bed.  When 
Copernicus,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  proclwmed 
to  the  world  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  planet* 
round  the  sun,  thua  humbling  the  earth  from  its 
previous  lofty  place  at  the  centre,  hU  discovery 
waa  received  wlih  scorn  by  th«  Church.  The  best 
astroQotners  accepted  it,  the  theologians  all  rejected 
it,  and  he  himself  waa  eicommunicaled.  Later  on 
Galileo  was  arrested,  iniprisoned,  and  persecuted 
by  tbe  Inqmsilion,  the  Church  having  declared 
as  false  and  haiOtical  any  writmgs  decUring  that 
the  earth  moves. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Rivera  began  so  eioqaectly  by  his  wrltinp  to 
advocate  the  culture  of  fruit  trtes  in  pots,  and  so 
well  by  his  ow::  auccesaful  cultivation  to  eiampUfy 
and  justify  the  principles  that  he  advooated.  So 
long  is  it  that  we  can  scarcely  consider  this  anew 
dfvelupment  at  the  present  time.  Though  we  now 
obseiva  it  only  in  its  infancy,  jet  its  growth  for 
a  long  time  has  bfen  sure,  if  slow,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  conarstent  support  it  has  always 
received  from  the  grteat  Sawbridgeworth  wtabliah- 
ment  Nor  can  we  ^-onder  at  the  tardy  recogniUon 
of  this  new  system  of  culture  when  we 
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the  great  difference  betweea  the  new  and  oomparatiyely  untried 
and  the  old  and  well-known  method.  In  the  former  the  roots  are 
oonfined  within  the  closest  limits,  and  there  is  the  frequent  repotting 
and  consequent  root  disturbance,  not  to  speak  of  the  many  and  small 
trees,  none  keeping  out  the  light,  or  the  continual  watering  in  the 
growing  season ;  in  the  latter  there  is  the  almost  unlimited  root  room , 
the  infrequent  root  disturbance,  the  watering  in  occasional  heavy 
doses,  and  the  few  trees,  each  covering  a  large  surface  of  the  available 
glass,  or  wall,  and  darkening  the  house  to  the  detriment  of  any  other 
occupant. 

I  have  to  confess  that  until  a  few  years  ago  I  was  amongst  the 
many  who  looked  upon  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Rivers  as  very  good 
in  theory  but  not  so  sound  in  practice,  but  as  soon  as  I  began  to  test  the 
system  experimentally,  I  was  conyerted  to  the  contrary  view,  and  as 
year  by  year  my  opportunities  of  adopting  it  have  increased,  my 
opinion  in  its  favour  has  been  strengthened.  My  experience  of  this 
mode  of  culture  extends  over  some  few  years ;  we  have  eight  divisions 
beie  now  devoted  to  fruit  trees  in  pots,  and  from  very  small  beginnings 
in  1894,  the  number  of  trees  has  year  by  year  increased  until  we  now 
have  about  1000  fruiting  annually,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries, 
Plums  (see  representation  of  The  Czar  on  page  353),  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Figs,  so  that  I  am  quite  justified  in  forming  a  definite  opinion. 
I  have  proved  the  system  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  In  what  follows 
nothing  will  be  stated  that  has  not  come  within  the  compass  of  my 
own  practice  or  immediate  observation. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  himself  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  gardening,  and  in  possession  of  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  practical  details  of  the  subject,  that  I  iirst  entered  upon  this 
■ystem  of  fruit  growing.  Mr.  de  Rothschild  had  noted  the  fine 
displays  that  have  on  so  many  occasions  been  made  by  Messrs. 
T.  Rivers  &  Son  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  annual  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Temple  Gardens.  He  saw  that  there  must  be  some  merit 
in  the  system,  and  he  left  it  to  me  to  work  out  as  well  as  possible  for 
our  purposes  here. 

By  an  orchard  house  in  its  most  primitive  form  we  should  under- 
stand a  large  wooden  shed  Mith  a  glass  roof,  and  perhaps  a  little  glass 
on  one  or  more  sides,  but  with  no  prorision  for  heating.  Even  this  is 
a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  fruit  culture,  on  account  of  the  protection 
it  affords  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  by  means  of  it  good  crops  of 
Plums,  for  example,  would  be  insured  on  almost  every  tree  in  any 
season.  If  only  a  little  heat  can  be  afforded,  just  sufficient  to  keep 
out  the  frost,  it  is  of  course  a  great  advantage,  as  the  orchard  house 
can  then  be  used  for  wintering  plants  that  will  not  withstand  the 
frost.  Of  course  the  orahard  house  that  we  see  nowadays  is 
a  great  advance  on  the  original  typci.  It  is  generally  wide,  long 
and  lofty,  very  light,  and  provided  with  extensire  ventilating 
apparatus;  but  an  elaborate  and  expensive  building  is  quite 
nnnecessary. 

The  construction  should  be  as  simple  as  possible.  Ours  are  very 
plain,  well-built  structures,  so  placed  and  arranged  as  to  receive  the 
maximum  of  light  and  sunshine.  They  are  all  constructed  on  the 
apan-roof  principle  (never  adopt  the  half-span  roof  for  an  orchard 
bouse  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided).  Some  are  18  feet  wide,  others 
are  24.    The  former  have  a  pathway  through  the  middle,  and  are 

9  feet  6  inches  in  height  at  the  centre,  falling  to  4  feet  3  inches  at  the 
sides;  the  latter  have  two  pathways,  one  on  either  side,  and  are 

10  feet  9  inches  in  height  at  the  centre,  5  feet  at  the  sides.  Only  one 
size  of  glass  is  wied  on  the  roof;  each  piece  Sa  20  inches  wide  and 
15  deep.  Rather  less  than  half  of  the  entire  height  of  the  sides  is  of 
glass.  Below  the  glass  the  sides  are  of  wood,  excepting  the  three  or 
lour  courses  of  brickwork  that  form  the  foundation.  Part  of  this 
wood  is  in  the  form  of  large  ventilators  running  the  whole  length  and 
width  of  the  structure,  opening  simultaneously  with  one  motion,  and 
hinged  below,  thus  opening  from  above,  outwards,  turning  round  an 
axis  just  above  the  upper  course  of  bricks. 

This  system  is  found  to  work  splendidly.  It  causes  the  air  to 
descend  on  entering,  and  the  cold  air  as  it  comes  in  gets  warmed  to  a 
certain  extent  through  the  proximity  of  the  hot-water  pipes,  which  are 


arranged  rcund^the  sides  of  the  structure  in  such  a  way  that  this  air- 
must  pass  near  them.    The  top  ventilation  does  not  extend  the  whole 
length,  but  occurs  at  equal  intervals,  occupying  about  one-fifth  of  tike 
total  length  in  alL 

Although  the  mode  of  oonstmction  b  ^  most  respects  the  same 
in  each  orchard  house,  the  arrangement  of  the  hot-water  piping  is 
d  ifferent  in  the  structures  of  different  size.  In  the  larger  ones  the- 
pipes  are  all  laid  on  the  ground,  but  in  the  smaller  the  outer  pipes  are 
arranged  one  above  the  other  and  in  close  proximity  io  the  ventilators. 
In  addition  to  the  details  mentioned  hitherto,  each  range  is  provided 
wish  a  rain-water  tank  of  laige  capacity,  which  collects  the  water 
from  the  roof. 

A  good  house,  adequately  provided  with  heating  appanitus,  can  be 
need  for  many  other  purposes  than  that  for  which  this  type  of  building 
was     originally    intended — the    insuring    of   annual   crops,    where 
frequently  they  would  be  dther  partial  or  non-existent  on  account 
of  spring  frosts,  in  the  case  of  fruits  that  can  be  successfully  ripened 
out  of  doors  in  favourable  localities.    For  example,  the  early  f(Mrcingp 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  now  carried  on  in  them  with,  exoellent 
results,  which  promise  to  have  a  fiur-reashing  influence  on  the  more- 
orthodox  methods  of  culture  at  present  in  vogue.    Not  only  can  they 
be  used  for  the  early  forcing  of  fruit  trees  of  many  kinds,  but  a  second 
•rop  can  always  be  obtained  in  the  same  house  by  bringing  in  a  fresh 
stock  of  trees  from  •  other  houses  where  they  have  been  grown  at  dose 
quarters  with  one  another  during  the  earlier  stages,  as  soon  as  those- 
that  have  been  forced  have  been  removed  outade  when  the  last  of  the 
early  fruits  have  been  gathered.  This  is  a  powerful  reason  why  orchard 
houses  with  pot  trees  should  be  preferred  to  large  trained  trees  put  out 
in  permanent  positions,  when  a  continuity  of  fruit  is  required. — 
Jab.  Hudbon,  Ounnenh^ry  Bouse^  Acton. 

(To  be  oontinued.) 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  GRAPE  TROPHY. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Buchanan  (page  272)  with  reference  to  » 

national  Grape  challenge  cup,  would,  I  believe,  receive  the  hearty^ 

support  of  Grape  growers,  if,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  suggests,  liberal  mon^ 

prizes  were  offered  in  addition  to  the  trophy  to  meet  out  of  pocket 

expenses,  which,  with  Grape  showing,  I:  find  a  serious   item.     By 

including  Shrewsbury,  with  the  Royal  Caledonian  and  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Societies,  additional  interest  would  be  taken  fn  the  competition. 
I  fear  that  we  must  not  look  for  much  support  from  the  Royal  Horti* 
cultural  Society,  Judging  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Grape  prisav- 
were  cut  down  at  the  recent  Palace  Show.    I  shall  look  for  Shrewsbory 
to  lead  the  way.— Wm.  Taylob,  Tewkesbury  Lodge^  Forest  SUL 


Rbbpectinq  the  national  challenge  cup  for  Grapes,  and  speaking, 
from  an  acquaintanceship  with  exhibitors  of  thirty-six  years  standings 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  competition  after 
the  first  year  or  two,  as  gardeners  usually  say  the  larger  classes  are 
for  two  or  three  exhibitors.  I  do  not  expect  there  would  be  many  of 
the  great  Grape  growers  exhibit  in  Sootland  from  England  or  inbr 
vers^— T.  Bamnebman,  BlithfiM^  Bugeiey. 


Thb  proposal  for  a  national  cup  for  Grapes  I  think  an  excdlent  idea. 
Why  not  have  a  cup  to  be  won  in  one  year  at  Edinburgh,  Shrewsbury, 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  successively,  the  exhibitor  who  gained  the^ 
highest  number  of  marks  to  be  the  winner?    I  do  not  at  all  agree 
with  the  plan  of  having  to  win  a  cup,  say  for  two  years,  before  it  is 
your  property.    I  think  it  ought  always  to  be  decided  in  one  year,, 
for  many  reasons.    Why  not  try  and  get  up  such  a  cup  ?    I  am  surer 
you  have  sufficient  influence  to  do  so.    All  three  Societies  would  no- 
doubt  help,  for  it  would  be  of  great  interest  and  an  attraction  to  any 
of  the  shows.    Many  gaadeners  woulu,  I  feel  sure,  subscribe  to  such  a 
friendly  contest.     I  lisr  one   should   be  glad  to  add   my  mite. — 
Jambs  Smith,  Men tmemj  Jieighton  Buzzard. 


I  THINK  the  suggestion  for  a  national  cup  a  very  good  one,  but  to- 
have  the  competition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Edinburgh,  aspropoaeA 
by  Mr.  Adnitt,  under  the  management  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural^ 
Societies  of  England  and  Edinburgh.    I  should  like  to  see  a  frien^jT 
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^xmtest  of  that  nature,  aod  I  am  oonvinoed  that  hoth  Societies  would 
^in  coQsiderahly  by  it. — W.  Mitchell,  Chilworth  Manor,  Eomsey. 


As  a  cultivator  of  the  Vine,  and  a  competitor  in  the  champion 

Onpe  class  at  Shrewsbury.  I  have  been  interested  in  the  discussion 

tietween  Mr.  Molyneuz  and  Mr.  Orunap,  and  I  must  honestly  confess  I 

^honght  (if  I  showed  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  tliis  class)  I  should  be 

<iisqu«1ified  by  showing  any  one  of  the  other  four.    The  wording  of 

the  schedule  says  six  distinct  varieties,  and  if  the  Committee  did  come 

to  the  conclusion  that  Bowood  Muscat,  Charlesworth  Muscat,  and 

Tynxiingham  Muscat  were  distinct  from  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  it  is  a 

mistake,  as  I  consider  the  four  named  Grapes  synonjrmous.    The  only 

-distinct  Grape  in  this  clans  from  the  other  named  is  Canon  Hall 

Muscat,  which  can  be  shown  as  a  distinct  Muscat,  along  with  any  one 

-of  the  others. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  challenge  cup  question,  and  I  can 
see  no  reaaon  why  such  a  Horticultural  Society  an  Shrewsbury  should 
amalgamate  with  any  other  to  produce  a  cup.  Everyone  knows  the 
financial  state  of  this  Society,  an^  if  its  msnagers  think  fit,  they  can 
produce  a  cup,  and  call  it  what  they  like.  For  example,  the  clause 
might  run  the  **  Shrewsbury  International  Challenge  Cup  "  for  twelve 
w  sixteen  bunches  of  Grapes,  to  be  competed  for  annually  at 
Shrewsbury.  The  employer  of  the  gardener  who  wins  the  cup  to 
have  it  in  his  care  for  that  year.  If  the  suzgestion  is  adopted,  I 
lope  to  see  growers  from  Ireland  included  in  the  national  contest. — 
A.   KiBK,  Norwood,  Alloa,  N.B, 


consideration  is  the  money  prises,  which  should  be  of  a  substantial 
character,  so  as  to  give  an  impetus  to  Grape  growing  generally.  The 
idea  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  National  Grape  Association  might  be 
formed  for  that  purpose.— J.  W.  McHattie,  Strathfiddaaye. 


I  HAVE  every  sympathy  with  the  proposal,  as  I  consider  it  would 
make  gardeners  in  general  take  a  much  more  active  interest  in  Grape 
growing  if  there  were  such  a  prize  to  be  competed  for  annually.  I 
-fancy  that  when  the  Shrewsbury  Committee  first  intimated  their 
intention  of  giving  such  valuable  prizes  many  a  gardener  started  the 
.season  with  the  avowed  intention  of  being  the  champion  Grape 
grower  of  1899,  and  although  only  six  entered  the  lists.  I  know  for 
£i  fact  that  many  more  had  the  competitive  fever  in  the  earlier  part  of 
ihe  season ;  hence  its  value  to  Grape  growing. 

Regarding  the  proposed  competition  being  of  an  international 
character,  nothing  could  be  fairer  than  that  the  Exhibitions  should 
be  held  alternately  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  cup  become  the  property  of  the  person  winning  it  three  times,  not 
cecessarily  in  successive  years.  This  I  consider  would  add  additional 
zest  to  the  competition,  as  witness  how  keenly  the  Chrysanthemum 
-challenge  cups  are  competed  for.  I  also  think  that  a  certain  number 
of  varieties  of  Grapes  should  be  listed,  say  nine  varieties,  and  out  of 
that  list  of  varieties  the  number  wanted  should  be  taken,  say  six 
varieties,  that  all  mentioned  should  have  a  value  in  points  put  upon 
them,  and  not  all  classed  as  of  one  value.  All  Grape  growers  know 
liow  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  produce  a  fine  bunch  of  Alnwick 
Needling  than,  say,  an  Alicante  or  a  Gros  Maroc ;  also  that  quality 
should  get  much  more  consideration  than  it  is  the  custom  at 
present. 

I  .do  not  know  what  the  difference  of  qpimlon  is  between  Mr. 
Molyneux  and  Mr.  Crump  regarding  the  Grapo^  class  at  Shrewsbury, 
but  my  reading  of  those  conditions  was  that  Bowood,  Charlesworth, 
Tynningham,  and  Canon  Hall  Muscats  were  all  synonymous  with  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  as  much  so  as  Gros  Maroc  and  Cooper's  Black. — 
B.  Caibks,  Bdlruddery,  Dundee. 


I  THINK  the  Grape  cup  class  a  very  wise  suggestion,  and  as  the 

Shrewsbury  Committee  was  the  first  to  start  the  thing,  I  do  not  think 

it  ought  to  be  taken  away  altogether.    I  should  therefore  propose 

^competing  for  it  alternately  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Shrewsbury  ; 

also  that  the  class  be  made  clearer.    I   mean  with  regard  to  the 

Muscats.    I  should  say  only  allow  two   varieties,  say  Muscat  of 

Alexandria  and  Canon  Hall,  ss  I  do  not  consider  the  others  sufficiently 

•distinct.  ^  I  should  propose  also  a  smaller  class  for  growers  who  cannot 

-compete  in  the  big  class,  say  for  six  bunches,  three  varieties,  to  include 

-one  variety  of  White  Muscat.    I  do  not  think  it  will  be  very  difficult 

to  raise  the  £100  proposed.    I  shall  be  glad  to  subscribe  my  mite. — 

JL  H.  Hall,  CoUar  Bouae,  Frestbury. 


I  AH  much  in  favour  of  the  proposal  to  have  a  national  Grape  cup, 
also  that  the  competition  should  be  held  alternately  in  London,  Edin- 
tergh,  and  Dublin.  In  the  event  of  an  international  exhibition  being 
held,  for  instance,  at  ^Shrewsbury,  Glasgow,  or  Belfast,  I  would 
suggest  the  competition  should  take  place  there  instead  of  at  the  first 
flamed  cities^  1  consider  the  Crystfld  Palace  Fruit  Show  Iste  enough 
i|o  exhibit  the  bulk  of  .our  best  Grapes  in  first-class  condition,  and 
vould  say  t}uit.  the  dates  should  not  be  earlier  than  August  20th,  and 
-ftQJb  later  tlian  Se]pti^ber  IQth.  I  do  not  think  there  would  )jb  any 
-.^IffiMty  ii'*iaising  filOO'tor  th6  cup;    However,  the  most  serious 


The  proposal  to  offer  a  challenge  cup  for  Grapes  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  To 
insure  a  good  competition  and  a  corresponding  smount  of  interest, 
the  trophy  ehould  be  of  exceptional  merit,  and  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  cash,"  the  eecond,  third,  and  after  prizes 
bemg  equally  liberal.  This  would  insure  gardeners  living  at  a 
distance  from  the  place  of  exhibition  making  an  effort  to  compete, 
the  expenses  of  exhibiting  at  such  a  competition  being  necessarily 
heavy. 

To  render  the  competition  of  more  national  interest  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  R.H.S.  to  chooea  the  centre  each  year  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  taking  London,  Edinburgh  (and  if  sufficient 
interest  could  be  aroused  in  Ireland),  Belfast  another  year,  whilo 
Shrewsbury  and  other  places  might  in  turn  be  taken  if  necessary. 

The  societies  to  whom  the  cup  was  relegated  might  probably  be 
induced  to  offer  the  cash  prizes,  which  would  relieve  the  R.H.S.  from 
any  additional  expense,  they,  of  course,  in  turn,  finding  the  "neces- 
saries" for  their  London  competition.  Should  the  competition  for 
such  an  important  event  arouse  a  wide-spread  interest,  the  societies 
would  certainly  reap  the  benefit  in  gate  receipts,  and  ought  in  turn 
to  offer  liberally. 

The  trophy  should  also  be  of  sufficient  size  to  be  of  decorative  use, 
and  also  to  admit  of  the  gardeners*  and  employers*  names  being 
engraved  on  It  each  year.  I  wou*d  also  suggest  that  the  Societies  in 
London,  Belfast,  and  Edinburgh  might  confer  as  to  the  best  means  to 
procure  subset iptions  towards  the  trophy,  and  what  support  the 
proposal  would  have. — A.  Maxim,  Eeckfield  Place^  Winchfidd. 


I  AM  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  proposal  to  establish  a  national 
cup  for  improving  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine.  I  should  vote  for 
Shrewsbury  and  Edinburgh  to  be  the  towns  for  the  contest  to  take 
place  in  alternate  years.  I  think  these  Societies  deserve  the 
honour,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  have  done  more  for  the 
advancement  of  horticulture  than  any  of  the  London  Societies.  I 
consider  the  dasuing  of  the  Grapes  at  the  last  Shrewsbury  Show  to 
be  quite  proper,  such  as  making  no  distinction  between  Cooper's 
Black  and  Gros  Maroc,  also  confining  Muscat  of  Alexandria  to  one 
variety. — David  Murray,  Culzean  Castle,  Maybole,  KB. 


I  QUITE  agree  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  your  correspondenta 
that  a  challenge  cup  for  Grapes  would  add  immensely  to  the  interest 
taken  in  Grape  cultivation,  and  also  to  the  popularity  of  the  Societies 
in  the  two  capitals.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  what  1  possibly  oan  to 
further  the  project,  and  trust  that  it  may  be  sucoesslnlly  carried  out. 
—James  Day,  Galloway  House,  Garliestovm^  N,B, 

We  have  still  several  other  excellent  communications  on  this 
ect.] 


sub 


SAINTPAULIA   lONANTHA. 


Amongst  the  more  recently  introduced  stove  plants,  the  above 
named  one  may  fairly  claim  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  grow  and  flower  to  perfection.  It 
might  fitly  be  described  as  an  alpine  stove  plant,  so  modest  is  its 
general  sppearsnce  and  blossom.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Usambara 
Mountains,  in  East  Afrioa. 

When  fully  grown  the  plants  are  not  more  than  6  inches  in  height. 
The  foliage  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  Gloxinia,  but  much  smaller.  Its 
flower  stems  are  about  4  inches  high,  each  one  at  their  points  bearing 
a  number  of  beautiful  blue  flowers,  somewhat  similar  in  size  and  colour 
to  some  of  the  larger  single  Violets  now  grown.  Each  flower  has 
quite  a  number  of  prominent  yellow  stamens,  which  add  much  to 
its  beauty. 

We  have  several  plants  growing  in  3  and  4-inch  pots  that  have 
been  in  flower  continuously  since  last  May.  1  have  counted  as  niany 
as  fifty  flowers  open  at  once  on  some  of  them.  They  are  potted  in  a 
light  sandy  compost,  such  as  is  used  for  the  general  run  of  softwooded 
plants.  Propagation  is  either  by  seed  or  the  older  leaves  of  the  plsnts. 
If  seed  is  used,  it  must  not  be  sown  too  deep  ly,  as  seeds  are  small.  When 
leaves  are  made  use  of  they  should  be  broken  oft  at  their  bases  and 
laid  on  the  surface  of  a  pan  of  light  soil,  and  pegged  down  with  a  small 
wooden  peg.  In  a  few  weeks*  time  the  larger  veins  on  the  under  sides 
will  have  calluFsed  and  formed  rootlets,  from  which  a  tiny  plantlet  will 
sprang  up.  Gloxinias  were  propagated  in  ■  this  way  some  years.ago, 
before  such  good  strains  of  seed  were  obtainable,  as  w^  now  have^— 
"B.J.  O,,0rimsion, 
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DECORATIVE  OUTDOOR  FRUITS. 

With  many  plaDts,  more  especially  baidy  trees  and  shrubs,  there 
are  two  seasons  of  beauty — spring  and  autumn ;  spring  with  its  wealth 
of  bright  flowers,  and  autumn  with  its  glories  of  scarlet,  yellow,  and 
orange  coloured  fruits.  Outdoors,  from  the  beginning  of  September  to 
well  on  into  the  new  year,  a  constant  succession  of  fruits  of  various 
colours  is  maintained,  many  of  which  are  quite  as  handsome  as  a 
display  of  flowers.  The  gorgeous  hues  of  the  berries  of  the  Mountain 
Ash  and  the  Hawthorn  are  surpassed  by  many  of  their  near  allies,  and 
the  scarlet  heps  of  the  wild  Roses  are  second  only  in  beauty  to  their 
flowers.  There  is,  however,  one  drawback  to  these  brightly  coloured 
fruits,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  birds  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  will 
soon  strip  a  tree  of  every  fruit,  leaving  only  the  bare  stalks  to  show 
what  has  been.  Blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  jays  are  great  offenders  in 
this  respect,  though  the  ubiquitous — ^and  iniqaituus — sparrow  can 
also  play  his  part  in  the  work  ot  destruction. 

There  are  many  Thorns  which  are  worth  growing  for  the  beauty 
of  their  fruits  alone,  a  few  of  the  best  of  which  are  CratSBgus  coccinea, 
a  North  American  species,  with  bright  scarlet  fruits  of  a  medium  size  ; 
G.  coccinea  var.  macracantha,  a  form  with  very  lon°;  spines  and  clusters 
of  small  scarlet  fruits ;  C.  mollis,  from  the  United  States,  with  laree 
crimson  fruits ;  0.  punctata,  also  North  American,  with  large  bright 
red  fruits  about  the  size  of  Crab  Apples,  and  its  var.  zanthocarpa, 
with  yellow  fruits.  The  Cock's  Spur  Thorn,  C.  crus-galli,  with  red 
fruits,  and  its  var.  splendens  with  fruits  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour ; 
0.  tanacetifolia,  with  large  yellow  Apple-scented  fruits ;  C.  orientalis, 
pale  red ;  and  G,  orientalis  var.  sanguinea,  with  deep  ruby-red  fruits, 
are  also  very  showy,  and  are  all  easy  to  grow.  Cratscgus  pyracantha 
and  its  var.  Lelandi  are  both  well-known  plants  which  are  very 
attractive  to  birds,  except  when  on  the  wall  or  a  dwelling-house,  or  a 
place  where  someone  is  moving  about. 

Of  Pyru9  there  are  several  species  which  have  brightly  coloured 
fruits,  notably  P.  baccata,  the  Siberian  Crab,  which  is  laden  every 
year  with  its  bright  scarlet  apples  ;  P.  Bingo,  from  Japan,  a  yellow- 
fruited  Grab ;  P.  Aria,  the  well-known  White  Beam  Tree,  and  its 
numerous  varieties;  P.  lanata  (Sorbus  majesties),  a  Himalayan 
species,  with  large  corymbs  of  brilliant  scarlet  fruits,  probably  one  of 
the  best  for  outdoor  effect ;  and  P.  Maulei,  from  Japan,  with  yellow 
fruits,  which  are  not  very  decorative,  but  are  worth  growing  for  their 
sweet  scent. 

All  the  Gotoneasters  are  charming  plants  when  in  fruit,  but  the 
best  are  C.  frij^ida,  which  forms  a  plant  12  or  14  feet  high,  laden  with 
bunches  of  bright  scarlet  berries ;  C.  rotundifolia,  about  4  feet  high, 
which  carries  its  brilliant  red  fruits  until  the  spring  ;  and  C.  hori- 
zontalis,  a  dwarf  spreading  plant  with  small  red  berries,  which  is 
oharming  for  rockwork. 

The  Eoses  are  all  very  showy  in  the  autumn,  the  heps  of  the  Doz 
Boses  and  the  large  flattened  crimson  fruits  of  Rosa  rugosa  bein«;  well 
known.  There  are  three  others  which  are  distinct  enough  to  be 
mentioned,  viz.,  R.  pomifera,  a  European  'species,  with  large  deep 
crimson  fruits,  which  are  covered  with  black  bristly  hairs ;  R. 
macrophylla,  from  India,  with  large  ecarlet  inverted  pear-shaped 
fruits ;  and  B.  nutkana,  from  North  America,  the  fruits  of  which  are 
red  and  yellow,  and  ripen  late. 

Although  not  brilliantly  coloured,  the  round  flat  fruits  of  the  Hop 
Tree,  Ptelea  trifoliata,  have  a  certain  beauty  of  their  own,  being  borne 
in  great  numbers,  and  are  of  a  greenish-white  hue,  but  look  white 
when  in  the  full  sunlight  Magnolia  tripetala  has  large  upright  fruits 
of  a  bright  crimson  colour,  which  are  freely  produced  in  this  country, 
and  form  with  its  large  leaves  an  uncommon,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
pleasing  spectacle.  Tn  a  shrubbery  or  any  odd  comer  the  Spindle 
Tree,  Euonymus  europssus,  makes  a  good  show  in  the  autumn  with  its 
deep  scarlet  fruits,  which  on  expanding  show  the  bright  orange 
coloured  arillns  of  the  seedf . 

The  Sea  Buckthorn,  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  Is  a  cbarmiog  plant 
on  the  banlis  of  ponds,  or  any  place  where  it  will  not  be  too  dry ;  but 
as  the  two  sexes  are  on  separate  plants,  care  must  be  taken  to  plant 
both  together,  or  none  of  its  brilliant  orantie  coloured  fruits  will  be 
produced.  These  fruits  remain  on  the  plant  until  March  or  April  of 
the  following  year. 

Where  room  can  be  found  in  the  garden  for  them,  a  plant  of  each 
sex  of  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  the  Tree  of  Heaven,  should  be  grown,  as 
when  in  fruit  it  is  a  brilliant  sight,  with  its  large  clusters  of  long 
winged  fruits,  covering  a  tree  60  or  70  feet  high.  These  fruits  turn  to 
a  beautiful  vermilion  and  yellow  hue  in  the  autumn,  and  make  a 
conspicuous  object  when  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

There  are  many  other  hardy  plants  which  are  beautiful  when  in 
fruit.  Some  of  the  Berberis,  notably  B.  Thunbergi,  are  worth  growing 
for  autumn  effect,  but  mention  has  only  been  made  of  a  few  of  the 
best,  and  those  which  can  be  depended  on  for  a  dbplay  in  most 
seasons.— G. 


GARDEN   JOTTINGS   ON  AN  AUTUMN   DAY. 

The  scene  is  changing,  and  the  last  lingering  gleams  of  summer 
are  slowly  fading  away.  Out  in  the  Kentish  fields  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  chaos  and  disorder  inseparable  with  the  season.  No 
longer  do  the  clusters  of  ripening  Hops  hang  from  the  poles,  and 
the  canopied  vistas  of  graceful  foliage  are  gone  for  another  year. 
Instead  of  order  and  beauty  in  the  Hop  gardens,  heaps  of  withered 
bine  and  bundles  of  poles  lie  pell-mell,  waiting  for  the  straightening 
process.  Clusters  of  hoppers'  huts,  which  for  the  pa?t  few  weeks 
have  represented  animated  villages,  are  now  tenantless  and  empty, 
and  on  the  mam  roads  leading  Londonwards  may  be  seen  troops  of 
returning  workers  with  little  loads  of  worldly  goods  behind  them, 
cheeks  browner  and  healthier,  and,  let  us  hope,  pockets  heavier  than 
when  they  emerged  from  the  metropolis  a  lew  weeks  ago.  Many 
contradictive  statements  have  appeared  in  the  papers  lately  respecting 
the  crop,  but  a  large  grower  speaks  of  it  as  a  record  crop  for  forty 
years,  and  informed  me  recently  that  he  hoped  to  realise  nearly  a  ton 
to  the  acre. 

But  let  us  look  in  the  fiower  garden ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  end  is  drawing  near,  and  a  peep  amongst  the  branches  overhead 
shows  the  summer's  green  slowly  changing  to  autumn's  gold,  though 
as  yet  the  ripening  tints  are  only  faint.  There  is  a  look  about  tiie 
flower  beds  that  is  suggestive  of  having  left  them  to  their  fate,  and 
the  reign  of  the  bedding  plants  Is  nearly  over.  But  there  is  no  need 
to  repine,  for  so  brilliant  has  the  display  been  all  along,  that  it  seemed 
a  shame  to  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  beds  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
cuttings.  But  it  had  to  be  done,  and  the  bright  sunny  summer  has 
given  to  the  old  bedding  Pelargoniums  a  new  lease  of  favour.  At 
one  time  the  tuberous  Begonia  looked  like  supplanting  it,  but  recent 
experience  has  proved  that  in  a  dry  summer  we  cannot  dispense  wltb 
Pelargoniums  in  favour  of  Begonias. 

But  the  brightness  of  the  garden  is  by  no  means  over,  for  on  the 
grass  under  the  trees  the  leafless  autumn  Crocuses,  or  Naked  Boys  u 
the  natives  call  them,  are  sending  up  their  pretty  pink  flowers,  and 
long  borders  are  aglow  with  Dahlias.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  the 
Dahlia  is  increasing  in  popularity,  particularly  the  Cactus  section,  aiid 
the  favour  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  afiSuent.  It  has  long  been 
a  working  man's  flower,  but  the  interest  that  was  once  centered  in  the 
large  Show  section  has  been  extended  to  the  Cactus  varieties,  and  in 
many  cottage  gardens  pleasing  collections  may  be  seen.  There  are  a 
few  disappointments,  because  some  sorts  have  a  tendency  to  hide  their 
fipwers  among  the  foliage,  which  proves  that  it  is  not  always  wisdom 
to  select  varieties  from  the  show  board  without  having  some  knowledge 
of  the  habit  of  the  plants.  Very  useful  for  decoration  are  the  white 
starry  flowers  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  and  I  must  here  say  a 
good' word  for  that  most  useful  annual,  Chrysanthemum  segetiun, 
which  is  one  of  the  few  annuals  which  come  in  with  the  Stocks,  lee 
the  entry*  aad  exit  of  the  Asters,  and  keep  the  Dahlia  company  to 
the  end. 

The  herbaceous  Phloxes  are  yet  beautiful,  and  the  Kniphofias  sod 
Japanese  Anemones  still  remain  with  Michaelmas  Daisies  following 
one  another  in  succession  as  long  as  autumnal  days  last.  I  have  no 
room  to  particularise,  but  no  herbaceous  garden  can  be  considered 
complete  without  a  selection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  sr^me  tall  and 
conspicuous,  and  others  dwarf  and  so  small  flowered  as  to  be  slmost 
insignificant,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  without  its  share  of  grace  and 
beauty.  Some  of  the  early  flowering  Chr}'santhemums  are  bright 
and  showy,  such  as  Madame  G.  Desgranges  and  Lady  Fitzwigraro, 
but  we  are  yet  anticipating  the  brightest  display,  for  a  few  favourable 
autumns  have  been  incentive  to  wider  planting  out  of  doors. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  anticipation  and  hope  that  one  turns  into  the 
Bose  garden  at  this  time  of  the  year,  for  there  is  always  a  possiluiity 
of  finding  one  ot  those  beautiful  autumn  flowers  which  never  fail  to 
charm.  One  morniuK  it  was  an  A.  K.  Williams,  a  charming  flower, 
and  all  the  more  welcome  because  this  variety  has  never  done  itself 
justice  under  the  tropical  summer  sunshine.  Thoucrh  there  is  an 
uncertainty  about  finding  a  flower  now  among  the  H.P.'s,  we  turn.to 
the  Toss  with  confidence,  and  herein  lies  ,thQ.  charm,  of  this  section. 
You  never  know  when  you  have  finished' with  the  Tea  Koses,  and 
last  winter,  some  weeks  after  Christmas,  a  triend  handed  mo  a  lovely 
Anna  Olivier  for  a  buttonhole  which  he  had  just  cut  from  the  ganJoD. 
Another  phase  of  Rose  beauty  lies  in  a  bed  of  Rosa  rugosa  which  has 
done  flowering  long  ago,  and  in  their  place  there  is  a  wealth  of  bronzy 
yellow  seed  pods  that  are  even  more  charming  than  the  flowers 
themselves. 

On  walls,  arches,  and  arbours  there  are  signs  that  sununer  is  at  an 
end,  for  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  is  assuming  a  y<>llow  tint,  the  Traveller's 
Joy  is  wreathed  with  its  flufify  plumes,  and  the  berries  of  CntSBgos 
pyracantha  are  daily  becoming  redder.  :  I  fain  would  wander  on  and 
make  observations  in  the  kitchen  garden,  which  has  interests  of  a 
utilitarian  character,  and  thence  to  the  orchard  and  fruit  quartefB, 
where  ripening  Apples  show  rosy  cheeks  amid  leathery  leaves,  hui 
the  editorial  pruning  shears  forbid.-^G.  H.  H. 


October  76,  U99. 
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LONDON  GARDENS  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 
No.  14. 

We  left  the  reader  of  our  iHt  articto  in  ft  ceDtral  part  of  Chelsea, 
EtandiDg  where  Oakley  Street  enters  the  King's  Ro»d,  with  Albert 
Bridge  in  view  on  the  soath,  and  to  ihe  north  riuDg  the  tower  of  what 
tisod  to  be  called  Cheliea  Ne»'  Church.  Thi(  reminds  us  of  the  improve- 
ment carried  out  during  1887,  whtn  the  four  acres  attached  to 
St.  Luhe'a  were,  at  a  coat  of  £4000,  couTerted  rcom  a  gloomy,  iuulu- 
brions  charchyard,  into  a  pleasant,  well-kept  garden.  Oakley  Street 
cnta  across  the  old  nursery  ground  of  Rolle,  one  of  the  many  Huguenot 
gardeners  who  settled  about  Chelsea,  and  have  left  descendants  in  the 
locality,  llieir  names  oddly  altered  aometlmea. 

Dj  an  old  and  honoured  resident,  Mr.  Phen^,  who  U  skilled  in 
antiquarian  lore,  Oakley  Street  was  planted  with  trees  in  1860.  It  is 
stated  to  be  the  first  London  thoroughfaie  bo  adorned.  This  was  seen 
by  the  Prince  Consort.aad,  in  consequence,  a  row  placed  aloiigthe  frout 
of  the  Kensington  Museum  soon  after.  It  must  have  been  rather  before 
my  time  when  PauJtons  Square  was  built,  beyond  Church  Street,  on 
what  was  originally  the  garden  of  Danveis  House.  Part  of  the  old 
wall  yet  remaioe,  and  while  Mr.  Shepard,  or  Shepherd,  had  the  ground 
for  a  nursery,  he  unearthed  some  of  the  ruins  of  the  mausiou.  Lord 
Danvers,  about  1618 — 20,  laid  out  his  principal  garden  in  the  Italian 
style,  suppbtKd  to  have  been  the  first  example  seen  In  Eoaland. 

Kectois  of  Chelsea,  during  the  goud  old  times,  had  a  fine  extent  of 
glebe  land,  between  40  and  50  acres,  but  then  of  course  this  did  not 
bring  in  much,  when  used  for  pasture  ooiy.  The  garden  attached  to 
th«  rectory  house  was  extensive,  especially  the  kitchen  gardao, 
authority  to  lease  which  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  special  Act  in 
1870.  lliere  yet  remsinsa  pleasant  garden  nround  Ibe  quaint  maneioa 
of  very  mingled  styles  and  uncertun  age.  Here,  for  some  years  past, 
the  worthy  rector  has  allowed  "  Chelsea  Plower  Shows  "  to  be  held, 
designed  to  encourage  the  growth  of  flowers  by  cottagers. 

Going  a  little  farther  along  the  King's  Hoad  wa  pass  on  our  ri^ht 
the  spot  where  the  Vale  hursery  was;  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
really  dated  back  to  the  time  of  the  French  refugee?,  of  late  years  it  was 
well  known  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Tebhutt.  Writing  upon 
the  "  Vill^e  of  Palaces  "  a  few  years  sgo,  Mr.  Martin  expatiates  on 
the  beauty  of  the  remnant  of  Old  Chelsea  in  which  this  nursery  is 
situate.  "Turning  down  a  rural  lane,"  says  he,  "  we  stroll  inlo  the 
Tale,  Bud  find  a  clump  of  cottages  grown  about  with  greenery ;  Bowers 
blow  freely,  cocks  crow,  and  an  air  of  country  unconcern  covers  the 
place."  No  longer  ia  it  so,  for  the  nuraery  was  cleared  in  1884,  the 
trees  and  plants  removed,  the  greenhouses  pulled  down,  to  make  way 
for  the  builder.  From  the  Tale  Nuraery  many  plants  went  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibitions,  and  Mr.  Tebbntt  obtained 
TariooB  prizes,  amongat  them  for  his  Giant  Musk  and  Lilies  of  the 
Talley — very  suitable  to  the  spot. 

ELm  Park  Gardens,  to  the  north,  now  the  abode  of  some  celebrated 
men,  is  on  the  border  of  Chelsea.  Tbii  fine  park  was  cut  up,  and  the 
inanuon  pulled  down,  in  1876,  when  part  of  the  trees  had  tu  be  felled 
which  gave  the  later  name;  at  one  time  it  was  Chelsea  Park,  before 
that  Wharton  Park.  Its  handsome  avenues  of  Elms  must  have  been 
planted  soon  after  moat  of  the  Mulberries  were  removed,  which  figure 
prominently  in  its  history.  Probably  some  of  those  trees  still  Sourish 
in  other  places.  For  a  good  while  there  was  a  notion  prevalent  in 
England  that  rearing  silkworms  and  producing  siik  on  a  large  scale 
in^ht  pay  well,  and  sundry  experiments  were  made.  One  of  the 
latMt  of  these  was  at  Chelsea  Park,  its  light  dry  soil  and  slight 
elevation  being  thought  suitable  for  the  Mulberry  and  the  worma. 
Hence  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed  in  171S ;  one  John  Apptetree 
is  paentloned  as  a  leading  promoter,  and  it  was  calculated  that  £14,000 
could  be  easily  made  yearly  by  silk.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  well 
for  Mr,  Applettee  if,  taking  a  hint  &om  his  name,  he  had  spent  hie 
monoy  on  fruit  culture  that  wbuld  pay,  rather  than  on  rearing  silk- 
worms. It  ia  said  about  2000  Mulberry  trees  were  planted  in  the 
park,  I  fimcy  this  is  an  exaggerated  statement;  however,  in  a  few 
years  the  project  had  to  he  dropped,  and  Elm  Park  skortlr  after 
became  a  private  residence,  the  mausiou  being  built  by  Mr,  Broom- 
field,  a  siu'geon.    The  best  known  tenant  was  Sir  H.  \V  ilson. 

Long  indeed  Is  the  list  of  famous  medical  men  who  made  Chelsea 
thor  hume,  and  several  of  them  are  linked  with  the  horticultural 
Jiiatory  of  the  place.  Ashbumham  House,  now  defunct,  recalls  two  of 
these.  It  has  gone,  hot  we  have  the  name  preserved  in  Asbhumham 
Road  and  Nursery.  This  mansion  was  erected  by  Dr.  Hoadley  in 
1747;  it  was  near  the  Thames  bank, and  had  a  conservatory  "built  in 
the  antique  style,"  whatever  that  might  be.  Its  grounds  of  10  acres 
reached  to  the  King's  Road.  The  doctor  pluiCod  a  large  number  of 
shrubs,  especially  those  with  showy  flowers,  such  as  the  Orange  and 
MsgDolta.  Subsequently  the  property  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Aahbnmbam  family,  heooe  the  name,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
of  them  ever  made  it  their  home.  Then  Dr.  Gadogan  had  the  house 
for  a  short  term,  and  planted  in  the  gardens  a  quantity  of  medicinal 
species,  many  uncummon. 


Other  chanjces  folbwed,  till,  in  1862,  the  grounds  were  opened  aa 
a  popular  resort ;  this  did  nut  answer,  and  a  portion  was  out  across  by- 
new  roads,  and  then  built  over,  but  a  part  fortunately  was  reserved 
for  nursery  purpwes.  The  pkce  waa,  honever,  little  important  tJU  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr,  J.  W,  Wimsett  That  would  be 
about  forty  years  ago ;  since  the  progress  of  the  nursery  has  been 
sttady,  and  the  establishment,  under  the  title  of  the  Boyal  Ash- 
bumham Park  Nursery,  has  bad  for  its  leading  feature  the  promotion 
of  domestic  floriculture.  The  decorations  and  displays  to  be  seen 
from  time  to  time  at  Buckingham  Palace,  also  at  many  club  houses 
and  EoaDBions,  testify  to  the  skill  of  its  present  proprietors.  Its  Palme 
and  Ferns  have  been  special  objects  of  admiration.  Of  the  old 
Ashbumham  House  the:e  yet  remain  the  rock  garden  and  some  of 


Fig,  68.— Fldu  The  Czar. 


the  statuary.  When  Cremome  Gardens  were  closed  a  slight  addition 
of  land  was  made  to  one  aide  of  the  nursery,  beyond  which,  near 
Stanley  Bridge,  formerly  stood  Otmeon'a  horticultural  works,  wbwe 
now  we  see  a  timber  yard. 

Before  we  reach  its  site,  aa  we  pass  along  the  King's  Road,  the 
din  of  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Weeks  &  Co.  rises  above  the  sound 
of  street  traffic,  telling  of  a  brisk  trade  in  their  patdcular  line.  Chelsea 
has  also,  in  Danvers  Street,  the  firm  of  James  Gray  &  Co.,  long 
renowned  for  greenhouses  and  garden  apparatus.  But  the  name  of 
Weeks  carries  us  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  century,  while  Chelsea 
was  still  a  mere  village.  It  was  in  or  about  1816  that  Mr,  E.  Weeks 
is  statol  to  have  commenced  a  nursery  at  Weac  Chelsea,  north  of  the 
King's  Rosd,  Mr,  Bull's  houses  being  now  on  a  part  of  the  ground;  here 
he  was  asaiBlod  by  Mr.  Parkinson.  Some  years  later  he  had  taken  a 
plot  of  land  between  Church  Street  and  the  Vale,  opposite  Shepherd's 
nuraery ;  its  position  is  marked  by  the  factory  of  Meesn.  Ransom  and 
Co.,  also  by  the  boases  of  Hortulan  Place.    There  it  was  Mr.  Weeke 
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took  bis  first  patent  for  improvementf  in  horticultural  buildings,  and 
soon  after  a  second  for  bis  plan  of  warming  conservatories  by  hot 
water,  next  the  nursery  turned  into  a  factory.  After  a  while  the 
business  was  removed  to  the  present  position  lower  down  in  the 
King's  Road,  where  was  once  Moore's  nursery,  joining  that  of  Davey . 

During  1845  Mr.  J.  Weeks  built,  on  the  ground  of  the  original 
nursery,  the  structure  fronting  the  Kmg*B  Road,  and  other  houses,  now, 
with  additions,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bull.  The  fame  of  his  establish- 
ment is  almost  world-wide,  and  many  countries  have  contributed  to 
his  show  of  new  and  rare  plants,  especially  California  and  the  far 
West  This  nursery  has  had  a  series  of  successes.  We  might  take  a 
samfile  from  1876,  when  at  the  Interoational  Exhibition  of  Brussels 
Mr.  Bull  received  three  gold  medals  and  five  silver  or  siiver-gilt,  and 
his  new  Palm,  Pritchardia  grandis,  and  his  Dracaena  Goldieana,  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  gems  of  the  display.  It  was  the  same  year  he 
introduced  a  bMutiful  variety  of  Lilium  auratum,  with  blooms  over  a 
foot  in  diameter,  of  various  tints  of  red.  Then,  the  year  following,  he 
showed  the  variety  L.  neilgherrense,  a  magnificent  and  fragrant  species, 
having  large  and  numerous  flowers. 

We  pass  on  to  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sons, 
Limited,  who  are  now  owners  of  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  in 
West  Chelsea.  Our  mention  of  them  last  does  not  imply  any 
inferiority,  for  the  establishment  is  an  important  one,  and  it  has  a 
very  memorable  history.  The  name  it  first  had  was  the  '*  Chelsea 
Botanical  Nursery,"  attributed  to  Mr.  Knight,  by  whom  it  was 
commenced  as  far  back  as  1808.  Previouriy  he  had  been  head 
gardener  to  a  gentleman  at  Clapham,  and  some  plants  from  his 
houses  helped  to  start  the  nursery.  Nearly  every  year  witnessed  an 
increase  in  his  buildings  and  stock ;  after  1845  a  nephew,  Mr.  Perry, 
was  associated  with  him.  Conifers  were  a  leading  item,  and  also 
American  ornamental  shrubs ;  then  a  large  trade  was  done  m  fruit 
trees.  A  glazed  passage,  connecting  the  Fulham  Road  entrance  with 
the  old  frontage,  was  an  improvement  of  1850.  Shortly  after,  Gray 
and  Ormson  built  an  aquarium,  which  was  the  firbt  of  that  size  and 
make.  The  square  of  the  tank  exhibited  the  Victoria  Regia,  one  end 
being  reserved  for  species  of  Nelumbium,  Papyrus,  and  tall  aquatic 
plants,  the  other  held  various  Nympbeeas. 

This  nursery  was  taken  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1853,  and  the 
firm  has  made  a  unique  record  during  these  forty-six  years.  Though 
a  branch  nursery,  which  Mr.  Knight  had  at  Battersea,  called  Brook- 
lands,  was  given  up,  the  firm  has  taken  additional  land  elsewhere. 
Fruit  trees  are  cultivated  on  the  ground  in  Peterborough  Lane,  Fulham, 
also  near  Coombe  Wood  is  a  nursery  for  hardy  trees  and  khrubs.  Two 
spaces,  still  larger,  at  Slough  and  Feltham,  are  devoted  to  raising  out- 
door trees  and  plants,  also  others,  in  houses,  which  will  not  thrive  near 
the  smoke  of  London. — J.  R.  S.  C. 


VIOLETS  AT  BOWDEN  HILL. 

In  most  gardens  Violets  suffered  much  from  the  heat  and  drought 
of  the  past  summer,  and  in  one  instance  that  has  come  under  my 
notice  they  have  failed  so  badly  that  it  means  a  very  serious  loss 
to  their  owner,  who  Urgely  depends  upon  them  for  his  livelihood. 
Red  spider  also  was  responsible  for  much  injury. 

At  Bowden  IIlll,  Chippenham,  tlie  residence  of  H.  J.  Harris, 
Esq.,  however,  the  Violets  never  looked  better  than  they  do  this 
season,  and  already  many  bunches  of  well-developed  flowers  have 
been  gathered.  Mr.  W.  Penton,  the  able  gardener  in  charge  of 
these  gardens,  is  invariably  successful  with  Violets,  both  single  a!id 
double  varieties,  annually  filling  a  range  of  pits  and  numerous 
frames  with  the  latter.  Such  a  grand  stock  of  plants  as  he  has 
lifted  and  stored  this  season  are  almost  certain  to  produce  abundance 
of  extra  fine  blooms.  The  single  varieties,  including  the  old  Czar, 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  others,  have  dark  green  leaves,  and  the 
blooms  are  borne  on  stalks  4  inches  to  8  inches  in  length. 

The  soil  at  Bowden  Hill  is  very  sandy,  but  to  all  appearances 
retains  its  moisture  better  than  heavier  clayey  land.  For  Violets  it 
is  freely  dressed  with  half-decayed  horse  manure,  and  in  addition  a 
liberal  surfacing  of  ashes  and  charred  refuse  from  a  slow  fire,  which 
is  kept  almost  constantly  burning,  is  also  forked  in.  Where  it  is 
employed  the  plants  lift  much  the  most  satisfactorily,  the  roots 
clinging  to  it  tenaciously.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  doubles 
have  been  planted  on  the  same  breadth  of  ground  for  five  years  in 
succession. 

Both  singles  and  doubles  are  planted  out  as  early  in  April  as 
possible.  The  old  plants  are  all  dug  up,  pulled  to  pieces,  and  only 
well  rooted  young  crowns  replanted.  The  singles  placed  18  inches 
apart  last  April  now  tonch  each  other.  Runners  are  kept  picked  off, 
all  except  Princess  of  Wales,  as  in  this  case  runners  produce  flowers 
freely  in  the  spring.  Watering  such  large  quantities  of  Violets  on 
a  sandy  soil  would  be  a  great  undertaking,  and  the  plants  have 
succeeded  admirably  without  it ;  surface  hoeing,  however,  was  freely 
resorted  to.r— Ravbleb. 


THOUGHTS  ON   EXHIBITING  GRAPES. 

We  have  had  several  able  reports  and  criticisms  on  the  Shrewsbury 
Show,  many  of  which  have  borne  particular  reference  to  the  Grape 
classes.  I  propose  now  to  give  some  thoughts  and  ideas  of  one  who 
was  absent.  First,  I>  say  that  in  a  summer  show,  where  as  many  as 
six  varieties  of  Grapes  are  required,  a  week's  notice  is  too  long.  In 
the  case  of  plants  and  many  fruits  it  is  different ;  they  do  not  change 
so  much  in  a  week,  and  two  or  three  collections  of  plants  more  or 
less  in  a  big  class  would  make  a  considerable  difference  in  the  space.. 
But  8j:aoe  taken  up  by  Grapes,  which  on  an  average  is  a  square  foot 
for  each  bunch,  is  so  easily  calculated  that  I  think  there  should  be  ao 
endeavour  made  to  give  growers  three  days  longer  to  decide. 


Some  varieties  of  black  Grapes  colour  rapidly — notably  Alnwick 
Seedling,  a  very  telling  sort  in  a  large  collection,  which  sometimes 
colours  perfectly  in  a  week  from  the  time  the  first  tinge  is  seen ; 
indeed,  if  it  does  not  colour  in  a  fortnight  it  will  not  colour  perfectlv 
at  all.  On  the  day  of  entry  my  Alnwick  Seedling  was  not  half 
coloured,  but  on  the  day  of  the  show  it  was  a  perfect  4>lue  black,  not 
fully  swol  en,  perhaps,  or  perfectly  ripe,  but  very  handsome.  Had  I 
entered  1  must  have  shown  either  this  variety  or  Canon  Hall^  and  as 
I  interpreted  the  schedule,  the  latter  variety  would  not  be  counted 
distinct  from  the  several  aliases  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  although  in 
berry  it  is  nearly  double  the  size,  and  is  a  fortnight  earlier.  It  was 
decided  not  to  enter.  

Now  as  to  the  idea  of  using  plants  as  decorations  between  and 
around  the  Grape  stands.  Two  or  three  writers  have  given  a  favour- 
able account  of  it,  and  wish  to  see  it  carried  still  further.  They  will, 
of  course,  say  that  those  who  have  not  seen  are  not  competent  to  judge 
of  the  effect.  Well,  then,  I  have  a  practical  objection.  The  prizes 
are  offered  primarily  for  the  highest  culture  in  Grapes,  and  in  a  case 
of  very  close  competition  it  is  conceivable  that  this  object  may  be 
defeated,  suppose,  for  example,  with  my  Grapes  I  gain  fifty  points, 
and  my  nearest  opponent  gains  forty-eight  points  for  his  Grapes  and 
six  for  his  decorations,  while  my  decorations  are  only  credited  with 
three  points,  he  would  beat  me  by  one  point,  and  gain  the  coTeted 
position  simply  because  he  had,  or  was  able  to  beg,  borrow,  or  buy  a 
few  eighteenpeuny  table  plants  slightly  better  than  mine,  and  high 
culture  in  the  fruit  would  be  out  of  the  running. 


I  have  my  ideas,  too,  in  the  matter  of  taste,  but  will  not  intnide 
them  on  your  readers,  except  to  say  that  the  champions  of  the 
so-called  decorations  of  the  Grape  stands  ought  by  the  same  logic  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  plants  and  flowers.  Say,  for  instance,  that 
they  insist  on  Mr.  Cypher's  hardwooded  Heaths  and  Orchids  being 
decorated  with  Grapes  and  Apples.  If  these  were  neatly  tied  on  they 
would  claim  a  large  amount  ot  attention.  1  hope  my  suggestions  are 
not  too  late  for  the  Committee  to  take  this  hint  into  their  senons 
consideration  when  compiling  their  next  schedule.  If  this  is  found 
to  answer,  the  idea  might  be  extended  still  further,  and  make  what  the 
confectioners  call  a  *^  macedoine,"  and  I,  in  my  vulgarity,  term  a 
hotch-potch  all  round.  Although  not  at  the  show,  I  followed  up  the 
reports  very  closely,  and  saw  the  photo  of  the  prize  collection  in  the 
Journal.  What  an  insult  was  given  to  the  splendid  example  of 
Muscats  there  depicted.  Painting  the  Lily  would  be  a  laudable  act 
compared  with  it.  

After  this  little  grumble  I  wish  to  highly  congratulate  the  Shrop- 
shire Society  and  its  Committee  on  their  well  deserved  and  splendid 
successes,  and  to  thank  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability  for  the  great 
stimulus  they  have  given  to  horticulture.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
of  late  years  for  the  public  to  worship  bulk  at  the  expense  of  quality, 
and  this  has  been  reflected  too  much  at  our  shows  ;  happily  one  society 
at  least  is  attempting  to  give  each  its  proper  value.  The  idea  of 
judging  by  points  and  publicly  exhibiting  them  is  a  good  one,  as  it 
imposes  a  necessary  check  on  even  the  best  judges,  who  thoagh  they 
can  generally  tell  at  a  glance  which  exhibit  is  of  the  highest  ment^  do 
sometimes  make  a  mistake.  This  is  corrected  in  point  judging  by 
forcing  them  to  place  a  value  on  every  item  separately. 


There  are  two  other  varieties  of  Grape  equal  in  quality  to  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  and  I  should  like  to  see  them  given  an  equal  number 
of  possible  points.  These  are  Black  Hamburgh  and  Madresfield  Court, 
neither  of  which  to  my  mind  has  yet  been  cultivated  to  perfection. 
I  have  seen  many  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  as  near  perfection 
as  I  think  it  possible  to  get  them — in  fact,  two  or  three  times  I  have 
seen  a  house  of  this  variety  nearly  reach  that  point.  But  not  so  with 
the  two  other  varieties  mentioned,  although,  as  some  of  your  older 
readers  are  aware,  I  have  seen  some  good  ones, — Wm.  Taylob. 
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'*  CoMx  down  and  have  a  crack  about  the  Appka."  Such  was  the 
-cordial  invitation  received  some  time  a^o  from  that  well  known  and 
-excellent  pomologist,  Dr.  Robertson  of  Enrol.  We  had  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  inspectiog  any  of  the  **  Carse  "  orchards,  aod  therefore  all 
the  more  readily  availed  ourselves  of  the  genial  Doctor's  kind  invi- 
tation. The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired  as  we  set  off  by 
rail  from  Perth,  catching  glimpses  of  many  rosy  cheeked  Ap[>le8  still 
hanging  on  the  trees  despite  the  mighty  efforts  of  Kyig  Boreas  the 
fnrevious  week  to  shake  them  off.  Arriving  at  the  quaint  village  of 
Extol  we  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  our  genial  host,  who  at  once 
fwescribed  dinner  as  the  very  best  thing  previous  to  Apple  inspection. 
Beiug  accustomed  to  "obeyins;  the  doctor's  orders,"  we  were  soon 
«eated  aroand  the  loaded  table  partaking  of  Mrs.  Eobertson's 
hospitality. 

The  first  item  on  the  programme  havino;  been  duly  and  satisfactorily 
discussed,  we  sallied  forth  into  the  orchard  situated  in  the  rear  of  the 
house.  Here  we  found  ourselves  veritably  surrounded  with  Apple 
trees  of  all  descriptions  grown  in  a  variety  of  different  forms,  dwarf 
boshes,  tall  trees,  trained  some  on  espaliers,  some  on  arches,  each  and 
all  bearing  tokens  of  good  care  and  cultivation.  Of  variety  there 
appeared  no  end,  and  to  give  anything  like  a  list  of  the  sorts  grown 
would  occupy  too  much  of  your  valuable  space.  One  or  two  which 
seem  to  do  especially  well,  however,  might  just  be  mentioned.  Alfris- 
ton  the  Doctor  speaks  very  highly  of  as  a  first-rate  cropper  and  keeper, 
and  an  Apple  to  be  relied  upon;  Lass  o'  Gowrie,  a  grand  early 
variety,  taking  on  a  beautiful  colour ;  Fair  Maid  of  France,  also  hand- 
■ome;  Annie  Elizabeth,  Warner's  King,  Dumelow*s  Seedling,  and 
Tower  of  Glamis.  are  all  sure  croppers  of  first-rate  quality.  Court 
Pendu  Plat  finds  favour,  and  was  highly  spoken  of  as  useful  and  reliable. 
King  of  Pippins,  Goz*s  Orange,  and  Cox's  Pomona  alsu 'prove  very 
satisfactory,  the  two  latter  especially  producing  beautifully  coloured 
fruits.  Many  others  might  be  enumerated,  as  the  Doctor's  collection 
contains  most  of  the  more  popular  and  useful  varieties  in  cultivation. 

One  thing  we  must  refer  to  in  passing,  and  that  is  Dr.  Robertson's 
style  of  pruning  his  trees  —  '* compound  cordon"  he  calls  it.  To 
commence  with,  the  requisite  number  of  shoots  are  selected,  six,  eight, 
or  more  as  the  case  may  be,  and  these  are  pruned  hard  in,  and  only  a 
leader  retained,  and  thus  a  tree  is  formed  consisting  of  a  number  of 
branches  studded  with  spurs.  The  trees  looked  like  a  number  of  Vine 
rods  standing  stiff  and  upright,  at  least  this  was  the  case  with  those 
trees  from  which  the  fruit  had  been  g^athered.  Many  of  those  still 
carrying  their  crops  were  bent  almost  to  half  a  circle  by  the  weight  of. 
their  luscious  burden.  The  advantage  claimed  by  Dr.  Robertson  for 
this  style  of  pruning  is,  that  the  wood  being  more  exposed  to  sun  and 
air  gets  all  the  better  matured,  and  consequently  better  adapted  for 
fruit  bearing.  In  reply  to  my  query,  *'Do  you  manure  your  trees 
much.  Doctor  ? "  '*  Oh,  yes,  we  would  liot  get  such  crops  year  after 
year  unless  we  did."  A  heavy  dressing  of  manure  is  spread  on  as 
i»oon  as  the  fruit  is  all  off,  and  left  on  all  winter,  and  what  remains 
is  just  pointed  in  early  in  the  spring.  Briefly  speakiog,  this  worthy 
pomologist  seems  to  attribute  his  success  to  sun  and  air  to  the 
branches  and  manure  to  the  roots. 

We  next  called  at  Enrol  Park,  the  beautiful  residence  of  Sir  William 
and  liady  Ogilvie  Dalgleish,  who  take  a  lively  interest  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  welfare  of  Errol  and  district.  The  gardens  attached  to 
the  mansion  are  of  good  size,  and  are  ably  presided  over  by  Mr.  Maxwell, 
who  seems  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  all  under  his  charge.  Hastily 
running  through  the  glass  structures,  which  are  numerous  and  well 
stocked^  we  noted  a  number  of  very  healthy  looking  Carnations  in  pots, 
and  also  very  promising  Cyclamens,  strong  and  robust;  the  staging  on 
which  they  rested  was  covered  with  moss,  and  to  this  cool  moist 
base  Mr.  Maxwell  attributed  his  success.  In  a  long  corridor  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  principal  range  we  observed  a  grand  stock  of 
Chrysanthemums  just  beginning  to  show  colour,  and  which  will 
doubtless  make  a  good  display  in  due  time. 

Ferns  in  another  house  clearly  testified  by  their  healthy  deep 
green  fronds  that  their  wants  were  being  duly  attended  to.  Two 
were  especially  noteworthy — Adiantum  Farley ense,  grown  in  quantity 
in  small  pots  for  table  decoration,  the  plants  doing  exceedingly  well ; 
the  other  was  Gymnogramma  schizophylla,  of  which  there  were 
several  baskets,  real  pictures  of  health  and  beauty.  Certainly  with 
regard  to  these  two  Ferns  Mr.  Maxwell  seems  to  have  found  out 
the  secret  of  success.  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Tomatoes  are  also  well 
grown,  and  several  houses  devoted  to  their  culture,  but  these  we  must 
leave  for  a  glance  at  the  Apples. 

Many  of  these  had  been  stored,  and  the  fruit  room  was  furnished 
with  exceUent  examples  of  many  of  the  best  and  most  popular 
varieties,  such  as  Ecklinville,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Betty  Geeson,  a 
most  prolific  bearer ;  Loddington,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Mere  de  Manage, 
Unfortunately  we  did  not  make  a  note  of  the  varieties,  and  memory 
oft  proves  fickle.  Leaving  the  fruit  room,  we  took  a  hasty  look  round 
the  kitchen  garden,  which  was  well  stocked  with  the  usual  occupants. 


A  quantity  of  cordon  Pears  on  the  walls  were  especially  interesting, 
many  of  the  trees  carrying  fruits  of  exceptional  merit.  Time  would 
not  permit  us,  however,  to  examine  these  minutely,  as  we  had  to 
hurry  on;  the  short  afternoon  was  passing  quickly,  and  we  had  still  to 
visit  Tay  Park,  which  is  situated  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  village. 

This  is  a  veritable  Apple  farm,  which  would  take  a  whole  day  to 
thoroughly  see,  so  we  informed  Mr.  Brown  that  our  time  being  limited 
we  must  use  despatch.  Apples  everywhere — Apples  in  fields.  Apples 
under  glass,  some  in  pots,  others  planted  out,  but  all  in  excellent 
health,  dean  and  fruitful  Old  varieties  possessing  good  qualities  are 
grown,  and  all  new  varieties  as  they  come  out  are  added  and 
thoroughly  tested.  In  a  comer  we  noticed  Royal  Snow  bearing  a 
quantity  of  brilliant  scarlet  fruits;  Bramle/s,  free  and  prolific. 
Hambling's  Seedling  was  also  much  in  evidence,  a  first-rate  kitchen 
Apple ;  James  Grieve,  a  handsome  Scottish  dessert  fruit,  well  worthy 
of  extended  cultivation  ;  Lady  Sudeley,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and 
scores  of  other  well  known  sorts  were  all  represented  by  healthy  and 
fruitful  trees,  promising  well  for  the  year  of  grace  1900. 

A  run  back  to  our  rendezvous,  where  Mrs.  Robertson  had  in 
readiness  a  refreshing  cup,  with  which  a  most  pleasant  and  instructive 
afternoon  was  brought  to  a  close.  So  we  returned  home  again  to  the 
'*  daily  round  and  common  task,"  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  genial 
Doctor  aod  his  kind  lady  for  the  courtesy  and  generous  hospitality  which 
they  extended  to  a  stranger,  in  consequence  of  which  the  visit  to  Errol 
will  long  be  cherished  in  memory  by — Albyn. 


FARMYARD  AND  STABLE  MANURE. 

There  can  be  no  subject  in  connection  with  gardening,  or,  indeed, 
horticulture  generally,  more  important  than  that  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  And  in  order  that  this  fertility  be  maintained,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  duo  consideration  be  given  to  the 
application  of  suitable  manures. 

Of  all  the  manures  now  employed,  none  can  be  relied  upon  with 
more  certainty  than  the  old-fashioned  farmyard  or  stable  manure.  It  is 
safe,  and  it  is  efficacious.  Not  that  I  disparage  artificial  manures  for 
one  moment,  but  they  must,  as  a  rule,  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
farmyard  manure,  and  not  as  a  substitution  altogether. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Shutt,  in  a  recent  article  upon  this  subject,  aptly  says : 
— Since  the  object  of  applying  farmyard  manure — or,  in  fact,  any 
manure — is  to  increase  a  soil's  fertility,  it  is  important  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  what  constitutes  this  quality  or  condition. 
A  soil's  fertility,  or  crop-producing  power,  is  dependent  upon  various 
factors,  chief  among  which  undoubtedly  is  the  presence  of  an 
abundance  of  assimilable — that  is,  more  or  less  immediately  soluble — 
plant  food. 

There  are,  however,  other  factors  or  conditions  that  tend  towards 
soil-productiveness,  aod  since  farmyard  or  stable  manure,  besides 
supplying  the  elements  for  the  nourishment  of  crops,  affects  directly 
or  directly  these  conditions^  it  will  be  well  to  consider  them,  if  only 
briefly. 

Light  and  Air. — In  the  absence  of  light  and  air  plants  cannot 
thrive,  for  while  the  latter  supplies  the  greater  portion  of  their 
nourishment,  the  former  serves  to  convert  such  within  the  plant  into 
vegetable  substances.  Since,  however,  light  and  air  are  abundantly 
provided  by  Nature,  we  need  only  say  how  important  it  is  to  remember 
that  roots  as  well  as  leaves  require  air.  Water-logged,  badly  drained 
soils  exclude  the  air,  and  consequently  have  a  low  degree  of  fertilii^y. 
Fanuyard  and  stable  manure  do  signal  service  for  such  soils,  and  those 
that  have  a  plastic  nature,  by  rendering  them  more  porous  and  per- 
meable to  air. 

Respecting  the  value  of  light,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state 
that  the  full  efifect  of  manure  is  not  obtained  when  crops  are  too  thickly 
sown,  or  are  allowed  to  stand  too  closely  together  on  the  ground. 

WarrrUh  and  Moisture,  —  With  these  also  the  control  of  the 
gardener  is  only  indirect,  although  for  indoor  culture  these  conditions 
are  more  under  his  band.  It  is,  nevertheless,  well  to  remember  that 
judicious  culture  may  vastly  increase  and  also  regulate  a  soil's  warmth. 
Between  80  fier  cent,  and  90  per  cent,  of  growing  plants  is  water. 
All  of  this,  and  much  more,  which  is  transpired  through  the  leaves 
during  the  life  of  the  plant  is  drawn  from  the  soil. 

From  the  researches  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  it  appears  that  for  one 
part  of  dry  matter  elaborated  by  an  herbaceous  plant,  from  250  to 
300  parts  of  water  are  evaporated  through  its  tissues.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  the  proportion  of  water  evaporated  increases  very 
rapidly  if  the  plant  is  growing  in  a  soil  poor  in  plant  food.  The 
presence  of  organic  matter,  as  furnished  by  farmyard  or  stable  manure, 
is  greatly  instrumental  in  controlling  a  right  degree  of  soil  nioisture, 
and  more  especially  in  seasons  of  drought.  By  its  decomposition  an 
increased  temperature  will  be  engendered  in  the  surface  soil,  whilst 
the  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the  fermentation  will,  with  the  aid  of 
moisture,  serve  to  render  the  mineral  resources  of  the  soil  more 
soluble. 
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Texture  of  a  Soil, — It  is- evident  that  tbe  structure  or  texture  of  a 
soil  ought  to  be  studied,  as  well  as  its  supply  of  plant  food  ;  in  other 
words,  the  physical  and  chemical  condition  of  a  soil  must  both  receive 
attention,  for  both  are  intimately  connected  with  the  fertility.  On 
this  point  we  may  state  that,  independently  of  the  liberal  supply  of  all 
necessary  constituents  of  plant  food  by  farmyard  and  stable  manure, 
their  beneficial  effects  are  in  a  considerable  degree  due  to  their 
influence  on  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  rendering  it  more 
porous  and  more  easily  permeable  to  the  surface  roots,  upon  the 
development  of  which  the  success  of  so  many  garden  crops  depend. 
'.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden, 

(To  ba  continued.) 


HINTS  FROM  OUR  GARDEN  OFFICE. 

Indispensable  as  are  the  tool  house,  potting  shed,  and,  in  some 
seasons,  the  fruit  room,  they  do  not  cover  all  the  requirements  of  a 
gardener  and  tbe  garden,  although  his  and  its  status  be  only  one  of 
middle  grade.  There  is  a  margin  left  for  that  muddling  up  of  things 
to  breed  little  worries ;  very  little  ones,  perhaps,  like  the  "  ske»'ter8," 
but  equally  irritatinec  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  love  heaven's  first 
law.  The  garden  office  covers  this  margin.  Our  first  garden  office, 
with  its  neat  fittings  and  polished  furniture,  was  almost  palatial 
compared  to  the  last,  left  behind  in  a  gardener's  migrations,  which 
occupied  the  dark  end  of  a  damp  potting  shed,  aijd  was  certaioly 
shady  in  two  senses.  It  is  with  the  present  we  are  most  pleased,  and 
wanting  better  illustration  would  fain  depict,  for  no  snapshotter  has 
ever  done  it  justice — probably  never  will— though,  in  fairness  to  the 
man  of  negatives,  it  must  be  added  that  he  has  never  tried.  It 
answers  all  purposes,  which  are  many  and  varied,  and  suggests  a  few 
hints,  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  warrant  its  intrusion  here. 

Step  In,  please ;  one  ntep  up  kads  to  the  inference  that  our  office 
lays  high  and  dry,  which  it  does,  and  afternoon  sunbeams  glint 
through  the  window  of  each  bmall  apartment  (there  are  two),  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  cold  north  position,  with  its  dim  religious 
light,  so  many  occupy.  However,  these  things  are  rarely  a  matter  of 
choice  ;  this  happens  to  be  a  legacy  of  the  good  (?)  old  diys  when  it 
was  tbe  bothy.  Ten  feet  square,  each  room,  one  wonders  how  the 
laddies  lived  in  such  a  tiny  home,  with  an  American  stove  stavtrd  in 
one  corner  and  a  washing  sink  recessed  in  another,  which,  with  its 
water  supply,  is  a  comfort  in  our  office ;  nay,  almost  a  luxury  com- 
pared with  dipping  the  fingers,  which  have  to  be  in  so  many  pies,  into 
the  first  waterpot  handy  and  finishing  them  in  the  tails  of  one's  coat. 

No  need  to  say  that  the  first  room  is  our  humble  workshop,  for 
the  bench  and  vice  attached,  as  well  as  the  pain  I- pots  all  of  a  row, 
with  tool-box,  store  of  glass,  cask  of  putty,  as  primary  features, 
proclaim  the  fact.  These  form  tbe  combined  kit  of  caipenter,  painter, 
and  glazier,  with  just  a  suspicion  of  locksmith  thrown  in;  each  of  the 
humblest  description,  it  is  admitted,  but  great  helps  where  tradesmen 
are  not  kept  in  the  establishment,  and  contractors  are  kept  out  as  long 
as  possible.  Here  tools  are  handled,  light  boxts  knocked  up,  or  old 
packing  cases  cut  down  to  suit  the  requirements  of  bulbs  for  forcing;, 
cuttings  of  bedding  plants,  seeds  and  what  not ;  or  a  lock  is  cleaned 
and  oiled,  a  lawn  mower  adjusted,  shears  sharpened,  as  time  affords  or  ' 
needs  demand. 

The  wooden  device  on  lanky  legs  is  for  holding  a  hand-saw  whilst 
being  sharpened,  and  the  harsh  music  of  the  file  is  often  heard  setting 
its  teeth  on  edge,  for  there  is  much  coarse  pruning  and  little  time  or 
temper  to  spare  over  dull  tools.  We  mix  our  own  paint  with  best 
materials  for  garden  use,  and  use  it  too ;  and  one  thinks  that  if  the 
time  spent  oter  the  internal  winter  washing  and  scrubbing  of  our 
houses  was  devoted  to  an  annual  refresher  of  good  white-lead  paint  all 
the  effects  of  cleanliness  would  be  obtained  with  smartness  and 
preservation  to  boot.  Moreover,  it  is  a  capital  remedy  for  the  buc;- 
bears  of  drip,  thrips,  and  red  spider,  not  to  mention  the  worst  bug  of 
all,  the  mealy  rascal  A  garden  labourer,  as  a  painter,  certainly,  has 
not  the  touch  of  a  master-hand,  but  he  invariably  shows  more 
respect  for  Vines,  Peaches,  or  irremovable  plants.  There  is,  doubt- 
less, a  little  difficulty  in  coaching  raw  hands  to  do  the  work  in  a 
fairly  workmanlike  manner;  they  are  so  eager  to  show  that  they 
know  ail  about  it,  but,  after  upsetting  the  paint-pot  as  a  preliminary, 
with  a  little  wholesome  admonition  and  explanation  they  go  ahead 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

One  of  the  irritating  ''skeeters**  of  the  garden  b  broken  glass, 
and  no  consolation  is  to  be  found  in  saying  it  should  not  be  broken. 
In  our  little  store  of  glass,  previously  mentioned,  with  a  diamond  to 
cut  it,  a  solatium  is  always  ready.  Truly,  every  hand  is  not  deft 
enough  to  handle  the  diamond,  nor  do  we  let  them  try ;  our  own  has, 
fortunately,  acquired  some  proficiency,  after  many  years'  practice;  in  that 
is  the  reward  for  our  pains,  and  sufficiency  for  the  panes  that  are  wanted. 

The  inner  room  is  our  sanctum,  with  a  commodious  desk  filling  the 
window  space  and  stool  of  the  penitential  type  ;  suggestively,  more  for 
use  than  ornament.  A  peep  into  the  desk  reveals  a  representative 
collection  of  catalogues  useful  for  reference  in  garden  work.    On  it  is 


an  improvised  inkpot,  our  diary  of  doings,  and  that  number  of  *^our 
Journal " — the  fruity  number — which,  by-the-by,  is  super-attractive  in 
its  clear-cut  views  of  the  grand  tables  set  up  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
One  small  cupboard  press  is  utilised  for  seeds  ;  another,  larger,  for  such 
stores  as  are  only  doled  out  as  required  ;  the  system  helps  to  enforce 
the  wise  motto,  "  Waste  not,  want  not."  Self-complacency,  however, 
might  come  to  grief  if  ^*  The  Missus,*'  who  pens  so  placidly  and  sooth- 
ingly in  "our  Journal"  her  deductions  drawn  from  the  bosom  of 
Nature,  were  to  peep  in.  She  would,  undoubtedly,  be  shocked  at  the 
liberty  allowed  to  a  very  large  spider  who  has  woven  her  web  in  a 
corner,  and  now  daits  hither  and  thither  in  anxious  attention  on  a  big 
bluebottle  fi^  singing  its  death  song  and  shaking  tbe  frail  fabric  to  its 
anchorage. 

Ranged  on  a  shelf  is  a  whole  battery  of  insecticides,  prominent 
amonc;  them  being  half  a  dozen  clear  glass  bottles  of  what  might  be 
taken  for  fine  ola  sherry.  To  prevent  any  such  catastrophe  it  is  legibly 
labelled  lime-sulphur  solution  ;  home-brewed,  of  course,  according  to 
Mr.  Mol3'neux*s  formula.  A  simpler,  safer,  cheaper,  or  more  effective 
antidote  to  mildew  could  not  be  found.  This  season  we  have  tried  it 
for  rust  on  the  Mums,  but  shall  ^ive  it  further  trial  ere  feeling 
qualified  to  express  a  definite  opinion  on  its  merits  in  this  direction. 
Our  first  brewing,  some  years  since,  stored  in  a  gallon  lin  can,  quickly 
ate  out  the  botiom  and  taught  the  necessity  of  bottling,  an  **  alway* 
ready,  keep  it  handy'*  fashion.  Nothing  has  given  >;reater  satis- 
faction for  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  use  than  a  sprayer  which 
seems  to  have  an  Italian  name  though  it  is  a  French  invention,  and, 
as  an  economical  and  effective  distnbutor  of  insecticides,  wouli  be 
hard  to  beat.  The  difficulty  of  applying  an  insecticide  to  Vine  leavtis 
infected  with  red  spider  is  entirely  overcome  by  this  portable  and  neat 
little  apparatus,  which  can  scarcely  be  overpraised  in  saying  it  is  a 
boon  and  blessing  to  gardeners  of  all  degree. 

A  keyboard  s^xed  to  the  wall,  although  not  relevant  to  music,  is 
helpful  in  keeping  things  in  tune.  It  is  a  painted  and  vamishefl 
board  with  brass  hooks  screwed  into  it,  a  small  label  pasted  above  each 
hook  describes  the  key  which  hangs  below.  These  are  keys  which, 
being  only  occasionally  required,  are  by  other  methods,  or  rather,  want 
of  them,  too  often  non  est.  All  duplicate  keys  are  also  boarded  here. 
There  are,  too,  amongst  this  omnium  gatherum,  a  pile  of  trays  (or 
storing  Tulips  and  similar  bulbs  when  lifted  from  the  flower  garden 
until  required  for  replanting.  All  these,  and  more  also— things,  ia 
fact,  too  numerous  to  mention — comprise  the  visible  effects  of  this 
most  useful  little  sanctuary,  the  garden  office. — A.  N.  Oldhkad. 


ROOT-PRUNING. 

This,  though  a  useful  and  necessary  operation  in  some  instances, 
is  often  overdone,  and  the  need  for  it  is  very  frequently  brought  about 
by  faulty  culture  in  the  earliest  stages  of  young  trees.  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  are  planted  on  soil  too  rich  for  them,  and  the  gross  habit 
set  up  can  only  bo  checked  by  pruning  the  roots.  The  evil  U  made 
worse  by  bard  pruning  of  the  branches,  an  evil  in  established  trees, 
but  a  far  worse  one  in  young  and  newly  planted  ones. 

Stone  fruits  as  a  whole,  and  Peaches  and  Plums  in  particular, 
are  planted  in  borders  much  too  loose  for  their  requirements. 
Growth  is  naturally  very  rapid  and  very  soft,  consequently  the  fruit 
tails  to  set,  and  the  superabundant  sap  finds  an  outlet  in  eveo 
stronger  growths  the  next  season.  In  order  to  right  this  state  of 
affairs  root-pruning  is  practised,  and  the  health  of  tbe  tree  is  some- 
times endangered.  Had  tbe  trees  first  of  all  been  planted  in  a  very 
firm  and  not  a  rich  soil,  cut  back  to  mature  wood  only,  and  allowed 
their  head,  the  probability  is  that  the  growths  would  be  more  even, 
and  it  an  extra  strong  shoot  was  produced  its  vigour  can  be  checked 
in  various  ways,  such  as  pinching  early,  depressing  or  allowing  it  to 
break  laterally,  and  laying  the  lateral  in. 

In  wood  of  this  class  fruit  will  usually  be  produced,  and  if  a  fairly 
heavy  crop  is  allowed  to  swell  the  first  season  there  will  not  often  be 
any  need  to  interfere  with  the  roots.  But  the  fact  remains  that  there 
are  cases  when  the  latter  must  be  checked,  and  now  is  the  time  to  set 
about  it,  before  the  leaves  are  all  down.  The  wounds  made  will  heal 
more  quickly  and  successfully,  and  there  will  in  most  cases  be  little 
danger  of  losing  a  crop.  The  methods  of  root-pruning  have  often  been 
described,  but  I  may  say  that  important  points  to  keep  in  mind  are  to 
avoid  injury  to  small  fibrous  roots  as  much  as  possible,  to  begin  far 
enough  away  from  the  bole  of  the  tree  and  work  gradually  inwards, 
to  do  the  work  expeditiously  so  as  to  avoid  drying  of  the  roots  by  cold 
winds,  and  to  use  good  cutlery. 

I  have  found  excellent  results  accrue  from  mixing  a  good  propor- 
tion of  lime  rubble  and  burnt  refuse  in  the  soil  before  returning  it, 
but  msnure  as  generally  understood  is  poison  to  the  newly  severed  or 
disturbed  roots.  In  case  of  bris^ht  sun  following  the  operation  on 
large  trees  with  a  good  deal  of  foliage,  shade  lightly  for  a  day  or  two. 
The  check  given  by  flagging  foliage  is  not  the  kind  of  check  required, 
as  it  impedes  proper  development  of  the  buds,  which  is*  of  oootk, 
injurious. — Practice, 
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EDUCATION   IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

Many  dwellers  in  rnrlil  diBtricts  have  long  been  conyinced  that 
at  least  some  of  the  subjects  taught  in  elementary  schools  are  not 
calculated  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  useful  -  to  the  recipients  in  after 
life.  They  are  taught  nothing  of  the  principles  and  practice  con- 
nected with  the  soil  and  its  cultivation,  and  are  not  encouraged  to 
take  any  iuterest  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country.  That  the 
onissioD  of  such  teaching  has  been  a  mistake  has  become  more  and 
moie  recognised  of  late  yenrs,  but  until  recently  no  organised  effort 
has  been  made  to  effect  an  improvement.  The  existing  state  of 
things  is,  however,  not  to  be  continued  without  protest  and  the 
formulation  of  different  methods  of  procedure,  for  the  matter  is  taken 
in  hand  by  a  large  and  influential  committee,  known  as  the  *'  A(i;ri- 
cultural  Education  Committee,"  with  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Hart 
Dyke,  BarL,  M.P.,  as  Chairman,  and  Henry  Hobhouse,  Esq.,  M.P.,  as 
Honorary  Secretary,  the  movement  being  entirely  non-politicaL  The 
first  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
Friday  last,  when  some  150  gentlemen  assembled  and  passed  resolu- 
tions for  enforcing  certain  views  and  requirements  on  the  attention  of 
the  Government. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  address,  said  there  were  present  a  number  of 
gentlemen  who  were  not  faddists,  but  who  for  years  had  been  carrying  on 
edocational  efforts  sucoessfnlly,  and  who  wished  to  secure  a  thorough 
system  of  technical  and  practical  instruction,  not  only  in  the  indastria 
oentrea,  but  in  the  rural  district:*.  An  amendment  in  the  elementary 
system  in  village  schools  was  nrgently  desired.  Looking  back  over  the 
peat,  while  marked  progress  had  been  made  in  education  in  commerdal 
centres,  it  was  astonishing  how  little  had  been  dune  in  village  schools  in 
teaching  oo  those  subjects  with  which  the  children  would  be  mainly  oon- 
neoted  in  after  life.  The  Education  Department  should  form  a  new 
cnrriculnm  dealing  with  sgricalture  and  allied  subjects  which  would 
enable  the  ehildren  to  gain  knowledge  on,  and  thos  be  enabled  to  get  a 
better  living  from  the  ottltivation  of  the  soih  A  grant  sboald  be  made 
for  this  purpose,  and  practical  teachers  appointed  to  carry  out  the  object 
in  view.  When  he  was  at  the  Eduoation  Depariment,  he  found  much 
teaching  that  was  of  a  farcical  and  impractical  character.  A  refoim  was 
much  needed  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  Resolutions,  and  he  would 
do  all  he  could  to  assist  in  briogiog  it  about. 

Sir  Henby  £.  RoecOE,  F.R.S.,  in  mo?ing  the  first  resolution,  ^  That  in 
ih$  proposed  organtsation  of  the  ntu>  Board  of  Hduoaium  due  regcard  tkaU  be  had 
to  the  interests  of  agriculbiaral  instruction*^  remarked  how  little  had  been  done 
for  rural  education  in  the  past,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  grade 
teaching,  on  subjects  bearing  on  agrioolture.  There  had  been  no 
inspectors  specially  trained  or  interested  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
land,  and  a  reorganisation  of  the  Education  Board  was  needed  for  making 
good  the  defects  of  the  teaching,  as  expressed  by  the  resolution. 

Colonel  LocKWOOD  in  seconding  fully  agreed  in  the  neoessity  for 
a  change  in  methods  of  instruction  in  rural  schools,  but  feared  some  time 
would  elapee  before  suitable  men  could  be  found  as  instructors  on  subjects 
that  were  neeessary  to  be  taught  in  Tillage  communities  ;  they  f  hould, 
however,  make  a  start  at  once  and  remove  useless  subjects  from  the 
eurriculom.    The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 

Sir  John  Dobsinoton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  es  pressed  the  opinion  that  rnral 
schools  were  not  popular  because  the  parents  and  inhabitants  did  not 
appreciate  the  teaching  given.  If  this  was  made  acceptable  to  the  parents 
the  case  would  be  altered.  It  was  necessary  to  have  agricultural  teaching 
in  training  colleges.  He  moved — **  That  proper  provision  shtmld  at  once  be 
made  at  certain  of  the  Teachers'  Training  Colleges  for  giving  [to  those  who 
desire  if]  both  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  on  subjects  bearing  an 
agriculture  and  horticuUure,'* 

Dr.  SoM£BviLLE  (Agricultural  Department,  Cambridge  University), 
in  seeonding  the  resolution,  said  that  while  Government  regulations 
governing  the  training  ot  teachers  should  be  modified,  yet  if  labourers 
were  to  remain  on  the  land  they  must  have  higher  remuneratipn 
either  in  wages  or  otherwise,  and  advised  that  gardening  and  bee- 
keeping should  be  taught  and  encouraged  to  a  greater  extent  in  our 
villages. 

Dr.  BODINGTOK  (Yorkshire  College,  Leeds)  said  he  was  not  entirely 
in  sympathy  with  the  resolution  or  much  that  had  been  said.  He  did 
not  believe  the  curriculum  in  village  schools  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  reform  was  not  to  be  brought  about  by  introducing  any  of  the  formal 
sciences  and  still  less  the  book  idea  of  agriculture.  Children  should  be 
directed  to  the  observation  of  Nature  and  ought  to  be  trained  by  an 
increase  in  practical  object  lessons  by  teachers  who  were  themselves 
practical,  but  with  sclentiffo  notions  in  their  minds.  Dr.  Bodington's 
observationa  were  loudly  cheered.  Other  gentlemen  oontinuea  the 
diseussion. 

Mr.  Mabtin  J.  Sutton  said  he  did  not  agree  that  the  soienoe  of 
agrieulture  should  be  taught  in  rural  elementary  schools  any  more  t&an 
building  should  be  taught  in  town  schools.  If  they  closed  the  country 
aehools  from  the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle  of  September  he  was  sure 
no  child  would  wish  to  leave  the  country  for  the  town. 

By  the  addition  of  the  words  **  to  those  (teachers)  who  desire  it," 
the  resolution  was  passed  by  a  majority. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Johk  Lubbook,  Bart.,  M.F.,  remarked  in  reply 
to  Dr.  Boding^ton,  that  in  teaching  seience  it  was  impossible  to  get  on 
exeept  by  object  lessons.    They  oould  not  make  rural  children  chemists 


and  naturalists,,  but  they  oonid  teach  them  elementary  scientific  facti^ 
which  would  be  useful.  The  provision  of  teachers  ought  not  to  be  a  very 
great  diflSculty,  as  those  who  desired  could  soon  acquire  suflSoient  know- 
ledge for  the  purpose.  He  thought  some  subjects  should  be  given  up  in  .' 
rural  schools  and  more  attention  devoted  to  those  whioh  formeid  the  basis 
of  agriculture,  so  that  boys  would  be  enabled  to  benefit  by  the  technical 
education  obtained  on  the  land.  Sir  John  moved  : — *>  That  after  a  certain 
date  to  be  named  in  next  year's  Code,  instruction  in  the  elementary  scfiooU  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  natural  science  bearing  on  agt  iculture  should  be  made 
compulsory  in  rural  elementary  schools^  and  that  such  instruction  should  be 
accompanied  and  illustrated  by  experiments,  and  where  possible  bv  practical  work 
onplotsof  ground  attached  to  the  schools.*'  Seconded  by  hit.  A.  F.  Jeffreys 
M.P.,  and  oarried  nem  con. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Hibbbbt,  E.C.B.,  moved,  and  Mr.  T.  F. 
Plowman  (Secretary  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society)  seconded, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  B.  J.  HA.LSEr  (Chairman  of  the  Surrey  (bounty 
Oonncil)  the  last  resolution — "  That  county  authorities',  be  encouraged  to 
provide  experimental  and  school  farms,  and  to  contr^ntte^  by  scholarships  and 
otherwise,  to  some  Agricultural  College  or  Department  of  the  first  rank,^* 
This  was  oarried. 

The  character  of  the  several  speeches  which  were  made  indicated 
with  undoubted  earnestness  that  something  should  be  done  to  institute 
a  more  practical  and  useful  system  of  education  in  village  schools  than 
has  hitherto  obtained.  Danger  perhaps  lurks  in  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  accomplished  men  to  make  it  ultra  scientific.  While  it 
is  imperative  that  all  teaching  should  rest  on  a  scientific  basip,  there 
is  not  wanting  evidence  that  both  youths  and  young  men  who  are 
saturated  with  science  are  the  reverse  of  the  best  and  most  profitable 
land  workers.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  have  something  to 
say  on  the  important  subject  of  agri-horticultural  education  in  rural 
districts. 


BIRMINGHAM  GARDENERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  well -attended  meeting  of  the  members  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  Acocks  Green,  Birmingham,  opened  a 
discussion  on  the  herbaceous  Aster  or  Miohaelmas  Daisy,  and  in  which 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Latham  (the  Chairman)  W.  Spinks  and  [James  Deans 
took  part.  Mr.  Child  gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  description  of 
the  numerous  varieties  extant,  and  of  their  cultivation,  recommending  a 
position  sheltered  from  the  direct  north-east  winds,  and  planting  them  in 
variety  in  large  clumps,  so  as  to  afford  as  much  diversity  of  colouration 
end  prolongation  of  bloom  as  possible,  supplying  plenty  of  manure,  and  a 
more  frequent  transplanting  than  is  usually  given  them  in  gardens.  He 
also  advocated  the  introduction  of  the  best  varieties  among  the 
Bhododendrons,  ss  well  as  in  beds  or  in  front  of  shrubbery  borders. 

An  animated  discussion  arose  between  Messrs.  Child  and  Spinka 
respecting  the  identity  of  the  former's  8o*called  Aster  ericoides,  and  of 
which  he  had  procured  plants  from  several  reliable  souroes,  it  having  a 
strictly  fastigiate  habit  similar  to  one  of  the  Ericas,  and  a  profusion  of 
pure  white  flowers,  Mr.  Spinks  believing  it  to  begrandiflorus,  and  asserting 
that  the  true  ericoides  has  a  semipendulous  habit,  and  with  not  sueh  a 
profusion  of  expanded  blossoms.  Eventually  the  matter  was  left  over 
for  further  arbitration. 

Mr.  Child's  offer  of  a  first  prize  for  twelve  bunches  of  Michselmas 
Daisies  in  not  less  than  six  varieties  was  awarded  to  Mn  Steele,  of  Lady* 
wood,  an  amateur  grower  and  the  only  exhibitor.  Mr.  J.  Deans 
(representing  Messrs.  John  Pope  &  Sons)  brought  a  large  and  highly 
hstereeting  collection  of  cut  examples  of  autumn  tinted  leaves,  comprising 
upwards  of  thirty  speoies  and  varieties  of  hardy  trees,  shrubs  and  other 
plants,  also  examples  of  the  American  Baldwin  Apple  rathei'  small,  but 
highly  coloured,  gathered  from  an  imported  young  tree»  and  upon  all 
of  which  exhibits  be  afforded  interesting  remarks. 

Mr.  W.  Gardiner  also  oontributed  a  few  examples,  and  among  which 
was  a  highly  coloured  leaved  branohlet  of  the  Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron 
tulipifera)  with  its  peculiar,  truncated  and  four-lobed  foliage.  Mr.  W.. 
Hirons,  gardener  to  George  Jackson,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Moseley,  brought 
a  dozen  distinct  and  beautiful  varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  not  Tor 
competition,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Stacey  a  small  collection  of  Apples. 


AsPABAGMis  DEFLEXUS. — The  pretty  decumbent  habit  of  this  speciea 
renders  it  very  useful  for  hanging  baskets  in  the  fernery.  Large 
plants  with  long  shoots  are  especially  handsome  in  the  spring,  when 
there  are  usually  some  shoots  growing  erect,  and  others  pendant.  Even 
snutll  seedlings  show  this  habit  almost  at  onoe,  and  this  is  a  very  good 
way  of  increasing  the  stock.  The  seeds  may  be  placed  singly—  f>.,  the 
berries — In  small  pots,  and  the  seferal  young  plants  may  grow  away 
together,  msking  a  well-furnished  plant  directly.  The  culture  is 
simplicity  itself,  nothing  being  necessary  l>eyond  ordinary  warm  green- 
house treatment,  and  repotting  as  often  as  necessary.  When  basketing 
place  a  little  rough  moss  about  the  wires,  which  the  roots  soon  get  hold 
of  and  keep  in  place.  For  pernument  baskets  of  Isrge  sixe  it  is  best  to 
put  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  or  crocks  in  the  soil,  this  keeping  it  open  and 
sweet.*  A.  deflezus  should  not  be  given  too  rich  a  compost,  but  when 
well  established  feeding  with  chemic^  or  liquid  manure  may  be  practised, 
always  noting  that  the  roots  should  be  moist  at  the  time.  A  moist 
atmosphere  ai  all  times  is  essential. — ^B. 
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Becent  Weathbb  is  London.— Both  S^ardty  ud  Snndky  In 
tbe  MeCropolia  were  veiy  foggy  Indted,  ud  looomotion  wu  difflonlt. 
Monday  ud  Tue*da;  were  not  qalW  ao  b»d,  bat  the  conditSoni  wen  >till 
unpleuKDt.    Wedmidif  wu  tctj  mild  uid  dnll, 

Dkath  op  Mr.  Stbitkt  Couetaold.— It  U  wiUi  deep  regret 

Ihkt  ve  have  to  reoord  the  death,  on  the  SOth  iiut,  of  Mr.  Bydnay 
Conrtaald,  BockiDg  Plaoe,  Braintree,  Eimx.  The  deoeascd  genUGmu 
watinlcDieljiiinKttediD  horticulture,  partionlarlj  parhapi  in  Orchids, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Council  ot  the  Rojal  Horticultural  Sodetj, 
M  well  at  of  the  Orchid  Commiltee.    Mr.  Courtaold  wai  ia  hU  liitieth 


Dunk  Mbhorial  ?I7ND. — A   meetlag  of  the   CommittM   in 

charge  of  tbli  Fund  wa*  held  on  the  ISth,  and  It  wai  decided  to  cIom  the 
lilt  on  December  lit.  This  iutimation  will  giia  thoie  who  hare  not 
■aburibad  the  opportanity  of  doing  so.  Any  of  the  Seeretarias,  whose 
name*  ate  appended,  will  be  glad  to  reoeife  tubteriptioni : — Mr.  P. 
Murray  Thomaon,  5.  York  Place,  Edluborgh  |  Mr.  Jamea  A.  Terraa,  21, 
Tefiot  Place,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Hobert  QaUoway,  5,  St.  Andrav  Sqnan, 
EdiDbnrgh  ;  Mr.  Bobert  Laird,  IT,  Fredeii<^  Street,  Bdlsbnrgh. 

Rose  Kill&bnbt. — A  great  raTourile  at  mine  from  ita  earliest 

times,  ihU  choice  Rose  baa— this  season — more  than  eror  impressed  me 
wlih  iia  gojd  beharionr,  and  for  profaaa  blooming  has  given  greater 
re«alts  than  any  other  Bom  la  lh«  garden.  Anyone  seeing  it  for  the  first 
time  hare  wanted  to  make  a  closer  acquaintance,  and  no  wonder,  as  some 
disbudded  ahoota  have  oarrjed  aa  many  *s  a  dozen  of  the  moat  psrfeotly 
formed  Rowers,  with  snScieat  length  of  stem  to  make  Che  finest  button- 
bole  Qowerawlthnat  wiring.  Then,  too,  there  are  thosg  long  pointed  buds  of 
the  moat  cfaaimiDgdeep  pink  flesh  tint  colour,  iweclly  scented,  that  rivets 
onc^B  attention.  On  all  the  aboie  points  it  is  really  exoelleat,  whilst  from 
disbudded  aboot*  the  flowers  attain  fine  exhibition  size. — B.  P. 

Earl:  Potatobs.— I  am  pleaeed  to  note  tbat  there  will  be  a 

trial  of  distinctly  early  Potatoes  at  Cbiawiok  next  year,  and  that  It  will 
include  old  as  well  aanew  rarietiee.  I  irnil  these  early  ones  will  not  be 
planted  too  early,  for  aerious  harm  has  often  been  done  to  the 
tope  of  early  ones  by  late  frosts  at  Chlswick,  entirely  Titiating  the  results 
of  tfae  trial.  I  should  regard  the  last  week  in  April  as  auSSciently  early,  and 
the  testing  for  crop  and  earlineaa  ibould  take  place  not  more  thin  three 
moDths  from  the  lime  of  planting.  No  one  who  gtowg  early  Tarietiea 
waits  until  they  are  ripe  before  lifting  and  using  theoi.  We  want  in  the 
tnbers  not  great  liie  but  efennesi,  abandaDce,  and  especially  table  eioel- 
leno*  when  cooked.  No  variety  oould  be  regarded  as  early  that  was  uaC 
thoroughly  fit  for  such  test  at  the  end  of  July,  Possibly  some  may  think 
thai  ia  too  late,  and  that  a  fortaight  earlier  would  be  preferable.  But  early 
planting  without  protec^Q  does  not  always  produce  tha  best  result*. — A.  D. 

The  Metropolitan  Pubiic   Gabdbnh  Abbociatioh, — At 

the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Oatdans  Association,  S3, 
Lanoatter  Gale,  on  Thursday,  Mr.  Hugh  Leonard  presiding,  it  was 
ataled  that  the  amendment  proposed  by  theAasociatton  to  tha  Commons 
and  Open  Spaoes  Bill  of  last  Sesaion  bad  been  ocoepted,  and  that  the 
Bill  having  since  passed  into  lav,  all  County  Coanoila  were  by  means  of 
il  able  themselves  to  acquire  and  moiatain  land  for  public 
to  assist  muaicipal  and  district  councils  and  other  local 
authorities  to  do  to.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  the  clause  promoted  by 
the  Association  for  the  protection  of  open  apaoei  had  been  inserted  in  tha 
Local  Govemmeat  Act.  A  number  of  letters  were  read  asking  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Auoeiation  in  the  preservation  of  Albert  Square,  Com- 
merdal  Rood,  B.,  which  wu  offered  tor  sale  as  a  building  site,  and  it 
was  decided  to  approach  the  various  local  authorities  concerned  and  the 
London  County  Caunci),  urging  tbem  to  Jointly  acquire  the  site  if 
obtainable  on  reuonable  terms.  A  tetter  waa  read  from  the  Bethnal 
Green  Vestry  offering  to  maintain  Marian  Square,  Hackney  lioad,  if  the 
Asioolatton  would  undertake  to  lay  out  and  fence  in  the  grotnd.  I^wa* 
agreed  to  take  further  steps  in  the  matter.  Many  proposals  were 
under  consideration,  including  schemes  for  the  acquitition  and  laying  ont 
ofdtesinPulham,  Earlsfield,  Westmiiuter,  EiiezBoad,  Shadwell,  and 
Etfield. 


Mr.    Jas.    Rlchardam    hM 
B.  Murray  Ind,  Eiq„  Coomba 


Oakdenikq    Appoihtmbnt.  - 
Mr.  Foster  aa  head  gardener  to 
Lodge,  Great  Warley,  Essex. 

Cokcbbt   tk  aid   of  the   Botal  Gakdenbbb'   Obfhak 

Fund.— On  November  2nd  the  Conatitutional  Hall  of  Cbertsej  will  be  the 
venue  of  a  concert  to  be  held  In  aid  of  the  above  charity,  and  we  wish  it 
onqualiSed  snocess.  A  most  exoelleat  pn^Tamme  has  been  arranged, 
and  all  necessary  partlonlara  may  be  had  from  the  Honorary  Beoretarj, 
Mr.  A.  3.  Brown,  Jetsamine  Cottage,  Bastworth,  Chartsey. 

1 Bo3B  Mbs.  John  Laino.— A  bold  correspondent  "  F."  writes : 

"I  oannot  nodersland  why  Mrs.  John  Laiog  stands  easily  first  ia  tha 
Base  analysis.  Certainly  the  shape  is  good  but  by  no  means  pretty, 
the  ooloni  dtsUnotly  bad,  tutltes  grown  on  strong  clay,  and  even  than 
not  np  to  much  t  the  foliage  is  coarse,  and  the  Rosa  icaelf  has  no 
delicacy  of  teitnre.  Ulrioh  Bmnner  is  not  a  mat  favoorita,  but  ha 
would  certainly  rank  before  Mrs.  John  Laing.  Tha  'Charming'  Craw- 
ford will  Increaae  in  popularity,  as  will  Caroline  Testont." 

Abibtolochia  xlboaks.— This  la  one  of  the  prettiest  ia  the 

gaons,  with  the  luual  twining  habit,  and  smalliih  but  very  beautifully 
ooloured  flowers.  Tbe  latter  are  produced  from  the  leaf  bases  and  long 
pendants,  tbe  effect  of  a  well  flowered  plant  beiag  very  fine.  It  may  b* 
grown  from  onttlngs  or  seeds  la  a  brisk  moist  heat  from  the  Sret,  Tbe 
flowers  are  freely  produoed  in  tha  second  year,  and  every  season  a  little  of 
the  older  wood  should  be  ont  out  to  make  room  for  new,  as  it  fa  In  the 
latter  tha  best  flowers  occur.  A  rich,  but  firm  and  well  drained  compost 
is  best  for  it,  and  tbe  plants  may  be  grown  round  trellises  or  on  tbe  roo^ 
either  In  pots  or  planted  in  borders. — C.  H, 

A  ScocNDEBL. — For  some  years  we  have  had  two  oollecting 

boxes  in  aid  of  tbe  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  Ssed  up  in  oar 
establishment.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  opening  these  once  a  year 
and  sending  their  oontenta  up  to  tha  Treaaurer  of  tbe  Fund.  On  Wed- 
nesday nigbt  or  Thursday  momiiig  laat,  some  prowling  dastard  forcibly 
removed  the  box  in  the  most  prominent  position  Id  out  place,  and  which 
always  contained  the  most  money.  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  find  out  the 
thief,  but  with  not  much  hope  of  suooess.  I  feel  extremely  sorry  that 
such  a  deserving  institution  ahonld  auSer  at  tbe  bonda  of  some  low 
sconndrel.— Wu.  Thomson. 

Mabriaqb  op  Me.  M.  H.  Foqitbt  Sutton. — Tbe  marriage 

oF  Mr.  Martin  Hubert  Foquet  Sutton,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Hri.  Martin 
J.  Button  of  Henley  Park,  Oxfordshire,  and  Eleanora,  diugbter  at 
Colonel  Morion  (late  Border  Regiment)  and  Mrs.  Morton  of  Mildmay, 
was  eolemnised  recently  at  St.  Mary  Abbotts.  Kensington.  The  officiating 
clergy  were  the  Bight  Rev.  the  Bishop  ot  Sierra  Leone,  the  Rev,  Claude 
Hope  Sutton,  Vicar  of  Southwold,  uncle  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  Rev. 
D.  B.  Honkin,  Vicar  ot  St.  Jude'F,  Mildmay  Park.  The  bride  was  gives 
away  by  her  father,  and  Mr.  Harry  Buxton  of  Uunadon  Bury  was  tbe 
best  man,    Tlie  bride  and  bridegroom  leit  for  Parig^  m  nmtt  for  Italy. 

Hbsslb   Gakdbnebs'    Society.  —  A  meeting  of  the  above 

Society  was  held  on  October  ITth  ;  Mr.  Mason  occupied  the  chair.  Mr. 
Dobbs,  oFEIIougbtoD,  read  a  practical  piper  on  "Tbe  Cultivation  and 
Raising  of  Naroiaai  and  Snowdrops  for  FroHt."  The  essayist  strongly 
reeommendad  market  gardeners  and  allotment  boldera  to  cultivate 
these  popular  bulbs,  and  dearly  pointed  out  the  great  remuDeration  for 
their  labour.  If,  said  the  essayist,  sound  hulbswere  more  universally 
produced  in  this  country,  there  would  Dover  be  such  a  demand  for  foreign 
produce^  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist  and  tbe  Chairman 
terminated  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  highly  instructive  evsning. 
—J.  F.  D,,  Yorftt. 

Shielbt  Gardbnbrs'  Association. — The  monthly  meeliag 

of  the  above  Society  was  bsld  at  the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  Sonthamplon, 
on  Monday,  ISlh  inat.,  there  being  a  good  attendance  of  the  menbei^ 
presided  over  by  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.  Mr.  F.  W.  K.  BhrlveU  gave 
in  tha  form  of  a  lecture  on  "  Chemical  Manures  for  tbe  Kitchen  aad 
Market  Garden"  the  results  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  carried 
out  at  Tonbridge  with  chemical  manurea.  The  trial  grounds  are  divided 
into  seotiotia,  and  tha  sections  into  alx  plots  each,  and  on  these  plots  tbe 
different  vegetables  are  grown,  some  with  farmyard  muiare  heavily 
dressed,  others  with  a  mixture  of  manure  and  chemicals  In  differsat  pre 
portions,  and  in  each  case  one  plot  ia  mannred  with  chemicals  only. 
Diagrams  showed  weight  of  produce  taken  off  in  each  case,  and  the 
value  received  for  the  aame.  A  brief  disoussioa  ensued,  aod  a  rota  of 
thanka  was  accorded  Mr.  Shrivell  at  the  close  of  his  lecture.  There 
was  a  good  show  of  fruit  by  the  member*,  also  some  good  Calsry 
grown  with  the  aid  of  sulphate  of  ai 
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Hkavy  Vegetable  Mabkows.— In  your  iasiie  of  October 

12th  U«t  %.  Marrow  41  Ibf.  is  i«ferred  to.  A  little  chap  has  recently  been 
eat  at  Solihall,  Warwickshire,  which  can  beat  this  by  4}  lbs.  Its  girth 
is  3  feet  4  inches,  and  it  turns  the  scale  at  45}  lbs.  The  variety  is  Long 
Cream,  and  the  grower  is  Mr.  J.  Eales,  gardener  at  The  GroTC,  Bolihull. 
This  >s  the  largest  yet  recorded  round  **  they  parts."  What  can  other 
districts  show  1-4},  A.  W. 

••-Amateub  WOBLD  OF  HoBTicuLTUBE."— This  istheoflScia] 

eigan  of  the  National  Amateur  Gardeners'  Assooifttion,  and  its  quarterly 
parts  always  contain  a  good  fund  of  useful  information.  In  the  April 
to  Jane  issue,  now  before  us,  we  find,  in  addition  to  the  reports  of  routine 
business,  excellent  papers  on  Town  Gardening,  by  Mr.  B.  Tourle  ;  About 
Eshibiting  Rosea,  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Cook ;  and  The  Artistio  Arrangement 
of  Out  Flowers,  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane. 

Mb.  G.  W.  CuMMras.— We  are  sorry  to  hear  that,  owing  to 

the  effects  of  the  northern  climate  on  the  health  of  a  member  of  his 
family,  Mr.  Cummins  feels  compelled,  scting  on  medical  advice,  to  return 
to  the  south  again.  His  employer,  W.  H.  Lumsdcn,  Esq.,  of  Bahnedie, 
Aberdeen,  is  desirous  of  assisting  his  able  and  experienced  gardener  into 
another  situation  in  a  milder  district.  As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Cummins 
is  an  expert  grower  of  Orchids,  hardy  flowers  and  fruit. 

ASTEB  DIFFUSUS  HOBizoNTALis.  —  In  the  midst  of  many 

▼arietios  at  present  in  full  flower  in  the  garden,  this  exquisite  small- 
flowered  rariety  convinces  everyone  by  its  sweet  simplieity  and  freedom 
of  flower.  Quite  amongst  the  smallest  of  the  *'  Michaelmas  Daisies,"  as 
regards  the  individual  flowers,  the  branching  habit,  and  stems  not  more 
than  24  feet  high,  it  is  worthy  of  its  position,  and  if  placed  in  a  good 
situation  and  liberally  treated  will  give  an  excellent  retam,  lasting  long 
when  cut.  From  the  many  shades  of  blue,  lilac,  and  lavender,  the  pretty 
pink  and  white  flowers  of  this  little  gem  come  as  a  great  relief,  and  in 
striking  contrast  to  many  othet  flowers. — R.  | 

Ampelopbib  Veitchi  asd  Hagoi.— One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  unique  creeper-dad  garden  walla  that  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  behold  is  a  boundary  brick  wall  bordering  the  cartway  leading 
down  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  belonging  to  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Mole, 
Westfield  Road,  Edgbastou  (one  of  the  most  practical  and  successful 
amateur  Apple  and  Fear  suburban  cultiyators  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
aod  in  evidence  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  publication  in  the  Jcumai 
of  Boriiculture^  April  28th,  1892,  of  bis  instructive  lecture,  read  before 
the  members  of  the  Birmingham  Gardeners'  Association).  Clothed  with 
alternately  arranged  plants  of  the  above  climbers,  the  wall  is 
240  feet  loog,  and  about  8  feet  high,  each  plant  covering  a  space  of  about 
120  square  feet.  Thus  it  may  readily  be  imagined  what  a  splendid 
picture  of  colouted  foliage  is  presented  thereby,  and  never  more  so  than 
daring  the  present  sesson's  sunny  weather ;  the  harmonious  colouration 
of  the  rich,  crimson-purple,  bronsy,  tricuspidate  leaves  of  Veitchi,  with 
the  amber  mottled,  lanceolate,  ternate,  large  leaves  of  Haggi  forming  a 
picture  that  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated,  as  it  is  by  the  numerous 
pssBers-by.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  face  of  the  wall  in  question 
has  a  southern  aspect. — W.  Gabdinbb. 

Native    Guano. — Although  this  manure  is  manufactured  in 

Kingston  from  the  sen  age  of  this  place  and  adjoining  towns,  I  had 
not  given  it  any  trial  aa  a  Fotato  manure  previous  to  the  present  year,^ 
ordinary  chemioal  or  artificial  manures  having  generally  been  employed, 
and  these  with  very  little  sucoees.  But  this  year,  having  arranged  to 
plant  numerous  varieties  of  Potatoes,  as  a  trial,  on  a  pure  sandy  soil  at 
Egham,  I  a*ked  the  Native  Guano  Company  for  a  bag  of  their  manure 
to  try  its  effects  on  the  breadth,  and  that  was  readily  granted.  The 
planting  took  place  early  in  April,  the  ground  having  been  previously 
deeply  dug  but  not  manured.  The  furrows,  thrown  out  5  inches  deep 
aod  fairly  wide,  euabled  the  manure,  at  the  rate  of  about  2  lbs.  per  row, 
or  from  10  lbs.  to  12  lbs.  per  rod,  to  be  strewn  in  with  the  sets.  Of  some 
eighteen  varieties  planted,  two  rows  of  each,  only  the  first  planted  row  in 
every  case  was  thus  dressed  with  the  manure,  but  the  sets  in  each  row 
were  of  equal  size  and  number.  In  the  early  stages  of  growth  the  tops 
of  the  dressed  rows  showed  greater  robustness  than  did  those  of  the 
undressed  rows.  The  crop  was  osrefully  lifted  last  week,  and  in  every 
case,  although  the  season  has  been  so  hot  and  dry,  the  results  showed 
clearly  that  the  manure- dressed  rows  gave  the  best  crops.  So 
good  were  they  generally,  especially  with  robust  growers  like  Prime 
Minister,  Up-to-Date,  Chancellor,  Syon  House  Prolific,  Sutton's  Belianoe, 
Webb's  Motor,  and  Industry,  and  a  few  others,  that  allotment  holders 
having  near  plots  quite  marvelled,  as  being  far  better  than  their  crops 
had  been.  Of  four  plots  in  different  localities  the  Egham  plot  gave  this 
season  by  far  the  heaviest  Potato  crops. — ^A.  Dean. 


RuBUB  lbucodebhis.  —  A  very  fine  specimen  of  this,  the 

whitewashed  Bramble^  can  be  observed  in  the  spacious  gardens  whioh 
are  attached  to  Clontarf  Castle,  the  property  of  Colonel  Vernon.  The 
plant  in  question  measures  about  8  feet  in  height  and  10  feet  across.  The 
position  mars  its  effect,  being  in  a  comer,  and  in  too  close  a  Juxtaposition 
with  a  Pear  tree  ;  the  tree  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Dublin. 

Flowbbs    in    South    Afbica.— A   war  correspondent   in 

traversing  the  Karoo  in  South  Africa  says,  **  Startling  were  the  patches 
of  brilliant  wild  flowers,  bursting  suddenly  into  view  at  some  points. 
The  sandy  soil  and  rocky  hills  were  still  beneath,  but  clothed  with  a 
gorgeous  wealth  of  purple  Heather,  dwarf  shrubs,  the  flowers  of  whioh 
were  like  the  gold  of  Gorse  In  full  bloom,  and  bushes  bearing  trumpet* 
shaped  flowers  of  flaming  eoarlet.  All  this  colour  stretched  away  in 
endless  gradations  as  far  as  one's  vision  reached.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
desert  sand,  touched  by  a  magician's  wand,  had  suddenly  '  blossomed  in 
purple  and  gold.' " 

Tea  Cultube  in  Amebiga.— Attention  is  again  being  given 

to  the  propriety  of  extending  Tea  culture  in  America.  The  plants  thrive 
as  well  along  the  lines  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  as  they  do  in  their 
native  country.  About  this  there  is  no  need  for  any  further  experiments  by 
the  Government  Stations.  What  is  needed,  however,  says  a  transatlantic 
Journal,  is  to  find  oat  how  to  gather  the  leaves  and  prepare  them  as 
cheaply  as  they  do  in  China.  It  is  said  we  can  have  Chinamen  here  to 
do  the  same  work  for  us  that  they  do  in  their  own  native  land,  but  it  is 
found  that  when  a  Chinaman  emigrates  to  this  country  .he  soon  finds  out 
that  his  labour  his  *'  alle  samme  Mellcan  man." 


County  Potato  Cohpetitionb.— The  description  given  at 


page  243  of  the  competition  with  allotment  holders  snd  cottagers  for  the 
Kent  County  Challenge  Shield  is  very  interesting,  and  makes  one  to  wish 
that  some  similar  forms  of  competition  were  instituted  in  every  county  in 
the  kingdom  that  includes  horticulture  in  its  technical  education.  But  I 
should  appreciate  very  much  more  a  county  competition  for  oollectiona  of 
vegetables  generally,  as  well  as  for  Potatoes  specially,  either  for  some 
challenge  vase  or  shield,  with  money  prizes  added.  Were  such  competi- 
tions instituied  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  evoke  strong 
competition  and  keen  interest  But  in  relation  to  Potatoes,  there  is 
one  form  of  Potato  competition  which  would  be,  of  all  methods  of  testing 
cultural  ability,  the  best  That  is,  to  offer  prises  for  the  best  and  heaviest 
tuber  produce  from  twenty  sets  of  plants  grown  in  a  row  or  rows  specially 
for  the  purpose,  the  competitor  ft  be  allowed  to  grow  which  variety  he 
chose,  and  use  whatever  sized  sets  he  may  prefer.  But  he  should  be 
bound  to  plant  not  wider  than  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  his  rows 
not  to  exceed  36  inches  apart.  That  would,  so  far  as  area  of  ground  Is 
concerned,  place  every  competitor  on  the  same  footing.  The  rest  would 
be  partially  a  question  of  variety,  but  chiefly  one  of  cultivation.  The 
twenty  roots  thus  in  competition  should  be  lifted  in  the  presence  of  a 
competent  judge,  at  a  specified  date,  say  the  end  of  August,  or  later  if 
preferred,  and  the  produce  be  accurately  weighed  ;  not  mere  bulk  alone 
to  be  tlie  test  of  excellence,  but  average  quality  of  each,  and  fitneas  for 
table  use  or  market  sale.  Such  a  trial  would  be  very  different  from  a 
competition  which  admits  of  the  best  dish  or  dishes  picked  from  a  larg^ 
breadth  of  Potatoes. — Obsebyeb. 

M!BTaORO&OOIOA&  OBSBRVATIOITS  AT  OBIS'VriOX. 

—Taken  in  the  Boyal  Hortioaltaral  Society's  Gardens— height  above 
level  24  feet 


October. 


s 


Temperature  of  the 
Air. 


Temperature  of 

the  Son. 

At   9  A.M. 


At  9  A.M. 


,  Diy  1  Wet 
Bulb.  Bulb.     5 


Sunday  ..15 
Monday..  16 
Tuesday  17 
Wed'sday  18 
Thursday  19 
Friday  ..20 
Saturday  21 


E.S  E. 
E.N.E. 
E.N.E. 
E.N.E. 

Jti.  ^  .  lU, 

E.N.E. 
E.N.E. 


deg. 

49-9 
47-9 
44 '8 
40-0 
48-9 
40-8 
40  0 


A  week  of  dense  smoky  fog,  which  has  iett  a  thick  deposit  of  smut  on 
outdoor  vegetation,  and  caused  the  leaves  oi  some  softwooded  plants 
.  nder  glass  to  fall.    No  rain  has  fallen  since  the  12  th. 
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EPIDBNDBUM   &ADIATUM. 

The  blossoms  of  tbitt  Orcbid  are  very  distinct,  pretty,  and  sweetly 
scented ;  bat  like  one  or  two  otber  nearly  related  kinds,  it  bas  never 
been  a  popular  plant.  From  tbe  top  of  tbe  pseado-bulb  it  prodncea 
erect  spikes  of  flowers,  eacb  containing  from  six  to  eight,  tbese  being 
about  1}  inch  across  individually,  tbe  sepals  and  petals  creamy  white, 
the  inverted  shell-like  lip  pale  cream,  with  purple  radiating  lines.  Tbe 
culture  is  extremely  simple,  as  the  plants  thrive  in  any  warm,  moist 
house,  whether  devoted  to  Orchids  or  not.  Tbe  compost  may  consist 
of  peat  and  moss,  over  good  drainage,  and  ample  moisture  muse  be 
allowed  during  the  growing  season. 

Cypbipbdium  Pabishi. 

Anyone  unacquainted  with  this  species,  and  seeing  it  for  the  first 
time,  would  be  inclined  to  doubt  its  Old  World  origin,  so  near  does  it 
come  in  habit  and  the  shape  of  the  flowers  to  the  South  American 
Selenipedium  section.  Tbe  long  pendant  petals  are  green,  spotted  with 
blackish  purple  at  the  base,  becoming  lighter  in  colour,  and  margined 
with  rose  at  the  tips.  Its  thick  green  leaves  point  to  a  vigorous 
constitution,  and  under  cultivation  it  will  be  found  to  thrive  in  a 
sound  substantial  compost  Ample  heat  and  moifture,  combined  with 
free  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots,  is  necessary.  It  was  originally 
discovered  by  the  late  Rev.  C.  Parish  in  1859,  but  not  intrgduced 
alive  until  some  years  later. 

Plbions  lagenabia. 

This  beautiful  little  Orchid  is  again  flowering  freely,  and  should  be 
grown  by  everyone.  Although  the  flowers  show  very  little  deviation 
iTova  those  of  Coelogyne,  the  name  Pleione  seems  to  come  more  natural, 
and  though  the  former  may  be  correct  botanically,  the  latter  will  long 
be  used  in  gardens.  It  should  be  rt>potted  annually  directly  after 
flowering;  the  pseudo-bulbs  pulled  apart  and  replanted  in  equal  parts 
of  peat  fibre,  loam,  and  chopped  moss.  Water  with  care  after  repotting, 
and  until  re-established,  only  a  slight  overdose  of  moisture  being  fatal 
to  many  of  the  young  roots. 

Bbnanthbba  Lowi. 

This  specie?,  which  is  also  known  as  Vanda  Lowi,  is  a  most 
remarkable  plant  in  many  ways,  and  one  of  its  peculiarities  is  that  of 
producing  two  kinds  of  fiowers  upon  one  spike.  A  couple  of  blossoms 
at  the  bMe  of  each  of  these  are  quite  different  in  shape,  colour,  and 
general  appearance,  and  anyone  unacquainted  with  them  would 
certainly  not  consider  them  as  of  the  same  species  as  those  that  occur 
higher  up.  The  lower  ones  are  brownish  yellow,  with  blunt  sepals 
and  petals ;  the  upper  bright  yellow  spotted  with  red,  the  segments 
longer  and  more  acute. 

Under  cultivation  the  plant  requires  ample  toom,  as  it  grows 
10  feet  or  more  high,  and  the  flower  spikes  are  often  a  couple  of  yards 
in  length.  In  large  houses  backed  with  suitable  greenery  such  as 
Tree  Ferns  or  Palms  it  has  a  very  noble  effect,  tbe  long  pendant 
spikes  giving  a  fine  tropical  appearance  to  the  house.  Naturally  large 
pots  or  baskets  are  required;  and  the  compost  must  have  plenty  of 
large  rough  lumps  of  charcoal  or  ballast  in  it.  Many  of  the  roots  will 
push  out  laterally  in  the  house  to  feed  upon  the  moisture  in  the  atmc* 
sphere,  which  ought  always  to  be  plentiful  if  the  plant  is  to  be 
satisfactory. 

Resting  Dekdeobiums. 

There  is  no  other  section  of  this  genus  that  requires  so  distinct  a 
resting  season  as  the  spring-flowering  deciduous  kinds,  and  it  is  quite 
time  that  the  majority  of  these  had  finished  their  growth.  When  the 
stems  are  complete  and  ripe  to  the  points,  the  leaves,  as  a  rule, 
begin  to  drop,  and  the  plants  may  then  be  hung  up  in  a  cool  sunny 
house  where  there  is  a  contlnaouB  current  of  air  through  the  winter. 
I  have  had  the  hardier  kinds,  such  as  D.  nobile,  in  a  house  that  actually 
reached  the  freezing  point  on  more  than  one  cold  night,  but  such 
extremes  of  temperature  are  danserous  and  unwise. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  exotic  Orcbid  that  can  be  said  to  be 
really  happy  in  a  lower  temperature  than  45^  and  I  am  sure  that  by 
far  the  majority,  even  of  cool  house  kinds,  are  better  with  6^  more 
heat  than  this  when  resting.  None  of  the  deciduous  kinds  need  any 
water  at  the  roots  after  they  are  well  ripened ;  there  is  ample  nutri* 
ment  in  the  stems  to  provide  for  the  flowers  that  are  forming  at  the 
time  the  plants  are  apparently  quite  at  rest  Shrivelled  stems  are 
the  result  of  unripened  growth,  and  such  as  suffer  this  way  must 
have  a  little  moisture. — H.  R.  R. 


NEW  FUCHSIAS. 

The  revival  of  popularity  which  Fuchsias  now  enjoy  as  beddini; 
plants  lends  interest  to  the  work  of  those  few  raisers  who  from  time 
to  time  put  into  trade  new  and  distinct  varieties.  Of  these  raisers  few 
have  dnring  the  past  thirty  years  presented  for  cultivation  more  or 
better  varieties  than  has  tbe  veteran  James  Lye,  of  Market  Lavington. 

This  excellent  gardener,  after  some  fifty  years'  service  at  Gliffe  Hall, 
with  the  late  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay,  is  now  residing  at  Easterton,  a  village 
half  a  mile  east  of  Market  Lavington.  He  still,  from  time  to  time, 
raises  new  varieties,  and  also  grows  those  fine  specimen  plants  whbh, 
through  him  and  his  disciples  in  culture,  have  made  the  West  of 
England  shows  so  famous  for  noble  Fuchsia?.  Such  plants,  indeed,  as 
are  now  never  seen  in  the  metropolis,  or  in  other  directions. 

A  very  fine  stock  of  tall  specimens  now  at  Easterton  compffise 
nearly  all  varieties  that  are  not  yet  in  commerce.  They  vary  aooord- 
ing  to  habit  of  variety  from  5  feet  to  7  feet  in  the  pots,  and  ail  so  well 
grown  as  to  be  perfectly  furnished.  They  are  in  pots  ranging  firom. 
12  inches  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  all  will  next  year,  under  proper 
care  and  attention,  make  splendid  specimens,  both  taller  and  broader. 

The  usuid  method  of  culture  is  to  root  young  tops  in  March,  to 
grow  them  in  gentle  warmth,  so  that  they  attain  to  a  height  of 
from  5  to  6  feet  tbe  same  season,  habit  being  an  important  IJactor. 
The  general  compost  is  a  good  retentive  yellow  loam  of  a  turfy  nature, 
two-thirds,  soma  well-decayed  sweet  horse  droppings  being  mixed  with 
the  loam  a  month  before  use.  Some  good  leaf  soil,  vegetable  ash, 
and  sharp  sand  complete  the  mixture.    Potting  should  be  firm. 

As  a  rule  the  plants  thrive  best  when  stood  out  of  doors  in  a 
partially  shaded  place  during  tbe  summer  ;  in  winter  they  are  kept  in 
a  light  airy  structure  from  whicti  frost  is  just  excluded.  It  has  been 
Mr.  Lye's  special  object  to  obtain  varieties  that,  whether  for 
exhibition,  for  greenhouse,  or  garden  decoration,  retain  the  flowers 
a  long  time.  It  is  so  admirable  a  feature  in  most  of  his  raising  that 
Fuchsias  now  travel  long  distances  in  full  bloom  remarkably  well, 
scarcely  dropping  a  flower.  No  wonder,  then,  that  this  raiser's 
varieties  are  universally  grown  for  show,  and  are  far  more  popular  for 
all  purposes  than  are  the  many  large-flowered  French  varieties  in 
commerce. 

Probably  of  all  Fuchsias  in  trade  none  has  a  wider  popularity  than 
Mr.  Lye's  Charming.  Some  of  the  latest  stock  of  seedlings,  however, 
especially  light  ones,  seem  for  fioriferousness  to  eclipse  even  that  old 
popular  red  one.  Of  these  new  ones  there  are  two  reds  only.  Master- 
piece, a  noble  plant,  tube  and  sepals  rich  deep  red,  the  latter  well 
reflexed,  corolla  rosy  purple,  wonderfully  free  blgomer,  long  continuing. 
The  other  is  Brilliant,  a  tsll  pyramid,  flowers  blood  red  tube  and  sepals, 
corolla  violet  shaded  red,  siso  very  free.  Then  of  whites  there  are 
White  Queen,  a  perfect  column  of  foliage  and  bloom,  tube  long,  mauve- 
white  sepals  well  reflexed,  corolla  vermilion  shaded  rose.  Lye's  Fancy, 
from  the  same  origin  as  tbe  preceding,  is  wonderfully  flowered,  tube 
white-veined  rose  and  pencilled  sepals,  corolla  magenta  shaded  violet. 
Excellence,  very  tall,  stout,  sturdy,  short- jointed  growths,  profuse 
bloomer,  tube  and  sepals  white,  corolla  blush  red  edged  scarlet.  Amy 
Lye,  of  similar  proportions,  tube  shortish,  sepals  long  reflexed,  white 
shaded  phik,  corolla  reddish  salmon,  very  beautiful.  These  comprise 
the  tallest  growers.  Then  of  more  compact  ones  Marvellous  is  truly 
named,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  most  wonderful  bloomer  ever  seen.  Its 
height  here  is  about  6  feet  to  6  feet,  and  the  branches  are  dense.  Tube 
and  sepals  reddish  carmine,  corolla  violet  purple.  This  plant  (fig.  69^ 
is  from  seed  sown  April,  1897.  A  further  beautiful  variety  is  Corsl 
Redder,  also  wonderfully  free,  carrying  from  ten  to  twelve  flowera  on 
each  shoot.  Tube  short  and  stout,  sepals  well  expanded,  and  in  colour 
coral  red,  corolla  pale  pink,  veined  light'  red.  There  are  some  others, 
but  these  were  best  in  bloom  when  I  saw  them  in  September. — A.  D. 


EXCELLENCE  IN  MELONS. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  several  correspondents  who  gave  their 
views  on  the  excellence  of  Melons,  and  the  points  raised  in  my  earlier 
notes,  conjointly  with  those  of  the  Editor.  I  had  anticipated  a 
doubtful  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  judging  by  cultural  merit 
alone,  and  alinough  satisfaction  is  not  always  derived  from  adverse 
criticism,  more  of  the  Melon-growing  Journal  readers  might  have 
advanced  their  oplnioLs  relative  to  the  Melon  as  an  exhibiti<»i  fruit, 
the  provision  made  for  them  at  shows,  and  the  mode  of  judging. 
'*  A.  D."  says,  page  248,  "  no  man  acting  as  a  judge  would  be  wordi 
his  salt  who  awarded  prises  to  Melons  solely  by  appearance ;  *'  and 
further  that  ^  the  most  beautiful  externally  may  prove  poaitively 
uneatable." 

Beplying  to  the  last  quotation  first,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  what 
becomes  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfectly  grown  Melons  that  every 
day  find  their  way  into  the  dining-room,  as  well  as  others  that  are 
neither  beautiful  to  look  upon  nor  to  eat  ?  My  experience,  as  a  grower 
of  several  hundreds  during  each  year,  is  that  they  are  eaten ;  ana 
rarely,  in  my  case  at  any  rate,  is  there  anything,  or  little  beside 
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aktn,  juioe,  and  aoedi  rBtmnod  from  the  tablf.  It  JB  rsre  lor  a  com- 
pUiDt  to  be  made  about  quality,  though,  an  a  mttier  of  Diceasily,  thiH 
Tarta8  frcmi  day  to  day ;  but^aumBtimeB  special  com  mend  atiun  in  made 
when  one  of  particular  merit  1b  presenteii.  "  A.  D.''  placra  a  small 
value  DQ  tbe  man  who  Tentured  to  judjce  by  cuhanl  m-ric,  at«ri  from 
flaTour;  but  maiij  oases  can  be  cited  wbete  men  of  high  [Kwitiun  and 
attaiamenti  have  atepped  down  from  ihe  |>l>itrorm  80  jealously  guanied 
by  yonr  oorreapoDdeu^  and  hare  given  their  VL-rdiei  withuut  cutting 

What  I  the  more  strongly  a'^vooate  nae  a  class,  or  o'.msbb,  for 
Melons  repreWDting  the  difftiriat  sections — whit?,  greeu,  and  scarlet 
fleshed— the  same  as  Apples 
or  PeaTB  are  shown,  'ihe 
fmit  to  be  judged  according  to 
their  meriu  without  beinzcut. 
Present  day  classes  could  be 
continaed  as  they  Btand,  buc 
Introduce  new  principles,  and 
judge  by  comparison  between 
ihe  two.  A  too  aeriooa  view 
seems  to  be  taken  of  the 
staodard  set  up  by  such  a 
course;  many  juoip  to  the 
concluBJon  that  only  the  largest 
fruits  would  be  favoured  apart 
altogether  from  material 
quality,  and  this  standard 
tiken  as  a  downward  grade 
ID  Melon  raising  as  well  aB  in 
growing  them.  Such  opinions 
are,  I  think,  more  fanciful 
thsA  reaL  There  are  plenty 
of  fioe  Melons  grown  every 
year  that,  aie  not  eeen  on 
the  ezbibition  table,  droply 
becaiue  tbe  fruit  ilself  is 
couidersd  too  good  for  the 
prizes  offered  tiqi^ther  with 
the  unceriainty  of  winniag. 

"  E.  M."  says,  "  Could  a 
betlsr  reason  be  advanced  for 
oondemnation,  because  on  the 
show  da;  they  happen  to  be 
either  uader  or  over  ripe?" 
He  would  indeed  bo  a  clever 
man  who  could  out  Melons  for 
several  consecutive  ahows,  and 
jodge  them  to  the  day  {yt 
ripeneas.  It  may  be  done  by 
chance,  or  by  a  grower  who 
hu  sufficient  stock  to  be  able 
t}  cut  some  fmits  every  day  ; 
but  how  many  exhibitors  of 
Melons  have  to  adopt  mesaures 
of  retarding  or  hastaniuK  their 
fruits  for  particular  dates  ? 
From  the  same  plant,  too,  it 
ii  possible  to  cut  Melooa 
differing  In  thdr  qualities;  a 
fruit  staged  at  oite  show  may 
be  dismissed  without  favour, 
while  at  a  later  show  a  fruit 
from  the  same  plant  may  win 
a  first  or  second  prize  in 
"good  oompany."  It  is  im- 
poaaible  for  the  average 
gaidener  to  estimate  the 
Savour  teat  of  any  Melon,  no 
matter  what  are  the  conditions 
tmder  which  it  has  been  pn>< 
dnced,  on  a  given  day. 

"A.  D."  pits  Cox's  Orange  against  Puasgood's  Nimeench  Applet  ns 
au  argument  of  flavonr — a  most  uofair  coinpclitiim.  He  «hould  at 
least  have  chosen  two  dessert  or  two  cooking  varieties  for  comparison. 
Bat  even  in  these  two  Apples,  which  are  iliosu  thnt  win  at  exhibi- 
tiooB  ?  Is  it  not  the  larger  and  better  coloured  in  Ixith  casiw  ?  And 
if  this  is  a  coireot  principle  with  one  fruit,  why  not  in  another — that 
is,  given  standard  high-dasa  varieties  to  compete  with  ?  Would  not  a 
fruit  of  Earl's  Favourite,  Blenheim  Oraogo,  Sulton'n  Triumph,  Beat 
of  All,  or  any  other  high-class  Melon  of,  say,  5  Iba.,  bd  judged  a 
better—colour,  netting,  and  ripeness  adniUted — than  one  of  a  pound, 
more  or  leas?  and  would  not  such  a  fruit  show  better  cultivation? 
All  praotleal  Melon  growers  must  uece^satily  give  an  affirmative 
answer.    Ttieae  I  hold  to  be  the  points  raised  by  "  II.  P."  in  his  excet- 
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lent  not^  on  page  278,  with  many  of  whfch  he  would  find  adherents 
iimong  tlie  Journal  readera. 

"  Rather  than  write  to  excuse  grave  deBciencies  of  Savour  found  Id 
MelouK,''  writes  "  A.  D  ,"  "  would  it  not  be  better  to  seek  information 
lu  to  bow  to  produce  in  them  the  best  Savour,  even  though  they  be 
imallw?"  Herein  may  1m  found  an  excellent  text  for  "  A.  D."  him- 
KBif  to  furnish  the  desired  information  upon,  and  I  am  sure  there  are 
n  great  number  who  would  be  grateful  for  the  needful  det^l  that  would 
letvl  to  more  uuitbrm  results.  Melons  are,  no  doubt,  erratic  plants  to 
deal  with,  and  not'.ithiianding  tbu  great  strides  that  are  being  made 
in  almost  everythiog,  the  goal  soema  yet  remote  for  the  much  sought 
for  uniformity  of  Savour  in 
these  fruits. 

If  it  is  so  absurd  to  pro- 
poae  classes  for  white,  green, 
and  scarlet  fleshed  Melons  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibition, 
why  should  raisers  and  seed 
merchants  Iny  so  much  stress 
on  retaining  tbe  different 
sections  at  all?  Why  not 
dispense  with  such  defiDiUons 
altogether  and  offer  them  as 
Melons  simply,  and  societies 
offering  prizes  for  them  drop 
ttie  stipulationa  out  of  their 
schedules  ?  It  is  not  true  that 
not  ini  one  occasion  in  ten  can 
anyone  tell  what  the  colour 
of  a  Melon's  Sesh  is  without 
cutting.  If  careful  fertilising 
and  selection  is  carried  out  a 
Melon  of  any  standard  variety 
can  be  relied  on  to  reproduce 
itself  true  to  colour,  and  if 
"  A.  D.'a  "  SBsertion  were  true, 
what  a  mixed  medley  would 
be  seen  at  fruit  allows  aftor 
tbey  had  been  cut.  Thi», 
however,  is  not  so,  when 
BObedoles  clearly  state  the 
terms  of  competition.  Un- 
certainty of  colour  in  Sesh 
comes  from  the  newer  torts 
that  are  not  "  fixed "  \Mtai9 
being  sent  out,  and  alco  from 
the  saving  of  seed  from  fruits 
that  have  not  been  "set"  at 
the  Sowering  time  from  care- 
fully chosen  pollen  -  bearing 
bloonis. 

In  reference  to  your  corre- 
spondent's assertion  that  a 
judge  is  not  worth  his  salt 
who  would  decide  by  appear- 
ance alone,  schedules  in- 
variably, or  very  often,  dearly 
say,  "  Melons  to  be  cut,"  or 
*'  to  be  decided  by  Savour." 
Such  being  the  case,  adjudica- 
tors have  no  alternative,  and 
any  departtire  from  the  terma 
of  the  schedule  would  have  to 
be  t^ally  obt^ned  from  the 
executive  who  employed  them. 
Anv  change  of  constitution  in 
Melon  oompedtiDns  must  first 
oome  from  schedule  com- 
mittees, and  "A.  D."  might 
assure  himself  that  if  he  oonld 
bring  his  inflnence  to  bear  on 
a  few  leading  societies,  and  Induce  tbem  to  add  an  additional  class 
for  Melons  representing  the  three  sections,  not  to  be  cut,  but  to  be 
correctly  named  and  distioct,  he  would  Snd  that  It  would,  in  course  of 
time,  be  both  popular  and  interesting.  Retain  classes  for  Savour  by 
all  meaoB,  buc  have  also  the  sugtcested  alternative. — W.  S.,  WUtt. 

BoirvABDiA  HuuBOLDTi  cosiMBiFLoaA  OKAin>iFL0SA. — This 
handsome  trca-Uowering  Bouvardia  may  be  torgiven  its  aninritlng  name 
when  we  conaider  iu  Rraat  uiafalDes*  ai'a  eat  flower.  Tbe  leaves 
are  well  formed,  and  the  Uowarfl  of  the  purest  whits  and  thoroiuthly 
riiitiact.  allDgeuker  an  aoquiiiliou  in  any  greenhouse.  AJl  Bonvardias 
■ru  useful  during  the  winter  mDnlhs,  but  none  more  to  than  the  above 
mentioned  variety.— Fkactiob. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  BHOWa 
As  ii  lunal  at  this  lima  of  the  year  we  hare  received  DtinieroiiH 
intinatioai  of  ChiynDthemum  showa  which  are  to  be  h«ld  during  the 
oomiDg  leaaon.  Space,  however,  can  only  be  lontid  for  recording 
thoee  that  hftve  been  adveriiHed  in  oar  coIuiddb.  We  ftppead  the 
date*  of  auch  Sxiurea,  with  the  namea  aod  addrsaw*  of  the  rarious 


OeL  91,  No*.  1.— Taunton.— John  S.  Winsor,   16,  Hamnet-*t,  TannCon. 
OM,  31,  No*.  I,  3.— WoLVEBUAUPTDN.— J.    H.  Wheeler,    Gtaii   Bank, 

Tetteahall,  WolTerhampton. 
Nor.    1.— EXUOUTH.— R.  Fearce,  Chippenbta-gatdaiu,  Exmonth. 
„       3. — EvESHAU.— G.  Wit:a,  Emham. 
„      3,  4.— Battkebea.— Hon.    Eeereuu-r,  167,  £laUv-rd^  Laveiider- 

hlll,  Batorwa.  S.W. 
„      7,  8.— BBlanTON.— Jamei  Thorpe,  53,  Ship-it.,  Brighton. 
„      ;,  S.~BiBEBNHEAC  ASD   Wtrbal.— W.  Bilef,  28,  Whllford<rd„ 

Birkenhead. 
„       7, 8.— CovENTBY.— John  Cooper,  91,  Folethill-rd. 
„      7,  fl.-CnOTDON.— W.  B.  Beckett,  272,  FoTtl«nd-rd.,  Sonlh  Ner- 

„      7,  e.— Webt    op     Ekoland.  —  Ohaa.   Wlboo,    4,    Nonh-hill, 

PljmoDtb. 
„      7,  S,  9. — BlBUiNOUAV.— J.    EDifaoB,    140,    EiBh-4t.,    Harbome, 

BirmiDgham ;  F.  W.  SimpMO,  Victorla-rd.,  Birmingham. 
„      7,  S,  9.— National  Cbbvbanthemum  Socibtt. — Richard  Dean, 

Raneleigh-rd.,  Ealing,  W. 
„      S,  9.— Bath.— B.  R.  F.  Pearion,  W.  Jefferj,  2,  Nonhnmberland- 

bnildingi,  Bath. 
„       8,  S.  —  Bournemouth.  —  Jamaa    Spong,    LIndliFanw    Qaideoe, 

ItoDinemouth. 
„      8,  9.— Bbibtol,— Geo.  Webley,  WeBtbury-on-Tryni,  Briitol. 
„       8,  9.-~Cabdipf.— H.  Gillett,  66,  Wood<ille-rd„  Cardiff. 
„        8,  9.— KlNGBT0N.ON-THAM£d.  —  W.     D.    Eltani,    KiDgitOO-OE- 

Thamea. 
„      9.— WiNDBOB,  Eton,  and  Dibtbict.— Mr.  Herbert  Finch,  Bank 

Hoiue,  Eton. 
„     10,  11.— Altbihcram.— C.  C.  Mami?,  32,  R^waj-gt.,  Altiinebam. 
„    10,  II.— Debby. — H.  J.  Befl,  NormantoD-rd.,  Derby. 
,.     10,  11.— Ecci.EB,— H.  Huber,  Haieldene,  Winton,  Patricroft, 
„     10,  11.— UuDDEBSt-IE::D  —John  Ball,  Marih,  HuddenBeld. 
„     10, 11,— SHEFPiBr.D.-Wm.  HoDelej,  28,  Joibua-rd,,  Sheffield. 
„     14,  IS.— Leeds  Paxton.  —  Wm.  Smilh,  The  Oardeni,  Weetwood 

Hall,  Leedi. 
„     15,  16.— Hull.— Edward  Harland,  Manor-it.,  Hull ;  Jamei  Dixon, 

2,  Conn tj -boil ding*,  Hull, 
H    14, 16. — Li  VEBPOOi.— Harold  Sadler,  7,  Violoria^t.,  liverpool. 
„     16,  16.— Rugby.— Wm.  Bryant.  8,  Barby-rd.,  Vjaghj. 
„    16,  16,  17.— YoBK.— Geo,  F,  W.  Oman,  38,  Fetergate,  Ynrk. 
„     IT,  18. — Bolton.— Jamei  Hicka,Mark]aad-hiU-lane,Reaton,Bolton. 
„     17.  18.— Bbadford.— B.  Eiohel.  Wealctiflb-rd.,  Shipley. 

VOTING  AT  THE  N.C.S.   COMMITTEE. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  (page  338)  on  the  way  in  which 
bnaineaa  has  tieeii  cocducted  at  the  firat  and  second  meetings  of  Ibie 
■eaeoB  la  unaDswerable,  and  anch  modes  of  piocedure  do  not  apeak 
very  highly  of  tbe  interest  members  have  in  their  work  when  ihey  so 
refuse  tbe  call  of  tbe  Chairman's  whip.  It  only  requires  a  few  each 
meetings  to  bring  that  uselul  committee  into  disrepute.  But  as 
regards  the  new  rule,  which  is  plain  enough  on  pegH  33  of  the 
annual  report  of  tbe  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  thoee  objecting 
to  it  now  exhibit  a  Bingulsr  lack  of  knowledge  aa  U>  the  working 
oF  their  special  body  by  not  bavins  it  altered  at  the  proper  time,  if 
neoesaary,  IwcauM  I  believe  the  Floral  Committee  bat  tbe  power  to 
amend  rsgulatiooB  for  its  own  procedure.  A  small  attendance  may 
havo  been  tbe  cause  of  tbe  three-fourtha  majority  being  carried. 

As  to  tbe  rule  itaelf,  I  Chink  it  moat  advisable.  It  will  prevent 
anything  except  first-rate  novelties  obtaining  the  award.  Keally  good 
new  Cbrysautbemums  are  less  numerous  than  the  certificates  of  the 
Floral  Committee  would  lead  one  to  believe.  Last  season  forty-fivo 
varieties  received  such  recognition,  and  to  say  all  that  number  were 
improvements  on  existing  sorta  is  a  wee  bit  too  much  for  me. 
Probably  after  one  season's  trial  half  of  them  will  be  discarded,  and 
a  year  or  two  following  very  likely  three-fourths  will  find  rest 
Upon  that  sanctum  aanctorum  of  tbe  cultivator  of  florist^  flowers — 


tbe  rubbish  heap.  Make  the  firat-clam  certificate  difficult  to  obtain, 
then  it  will  be  valnable,  and  the  buyer  of  new  vaiietiM  will  b« 
prevented  no  end  of  disappointments. 

I  would  not  like  to  say  tbe  variety  in  qneation  is  not  first-rate. 
My  knowledge  of  tbe  Floral  Committee,  however,  coDTinces  me  that 
there  is  no  roistaking  a  unanimous  vot«.  Let  us  bora,  therefore,  that 
the  writer  of  tbe  letter  referred  to  will  alter  bis  decision,  and  not 
"boycott"  a  useful  Committee,  but  will  produce  such  gems  this 
autumn  aa  shall  need  no  fear  of  that  "third  of  a  nan." — 
H.  SnoiawTn.  

Mb.  Godfrey  has  begun  rather  early  in  the  season  to  open  tha 
sluice  gate  whiab  for  some  time  has  kept  tiack  tbe  Bood  of  vitupera- 
tion apparently  annually  deitined  t«  flow  over  tbe  reputation  of  tb« 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  I  cannot  understand  at  all  how  it 
is,  if  members  of  that  body  have  such  reason  for  complaint  of  its  acts 
aa  is  occadonally  told  of,  that  they  do  not  take  the  only  proper  course 
open  to  them,  and  leave  a  Society  with  which  they  perpetually  are 
finding  fault.  Whoever  may  be  to  blame  the  dispute  is  invariaUy 
unseemly.  If  Mr.  Godfrey  wilt  take  his  flowers  to  tbe  Drill  Hall 
meetings  he  will  have  ample  iustice  done  them,  and  certainly  tha 
R.H.S.  Floral  Committee  is  quite  as  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
merits  of  Chrysanthemums  aa  is,  so  far  aa  I  can  see,  the  N.C.S.  Floral 
Committee.  If  the  former  be  not  ao,  get  the  Council  to  strengthen  it, 
and  then  to  bold  weekly  meetings  of  the  body  through  tbe  Chrye- 
anthemum  seascn,  either  at  the  Drill  Hall  or  at  the  Society's  office. — 
A.  D. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

Tee  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society  held  a  meeting  oa 
Monday  last  at  Carr'e  Restaurant,  Strand,  Mr.  P.  Watorer  presiding. 
There  was  a  very  large  atlendauca  of  members,  and  interest  in  the 
debates  was  somewhst  keener  and  longer  tban  usual,  a  great  porUoa 
of  tbe  evening  being  occupied  by  the  dlBcustion  on  the  report  of  tha 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  relatioQs  of  affiliated  Societica 

Before  tbe  real  business  of  tbe  evening  began  tbe  Chairman  made  a 
presentation  of  an  illuminated  addreis  on  vellum,  Iramtd  and  glazed, 
together  with  the  gold  medal  of  tbe  Society,  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  for 
his  valuable  services  to  the  Society  during  bis  term  of  office,  and  who, 
owing  to  other  duties,  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish  tbe  position  be 
held.  The  delay  in  making  tbe  presentation  had  arisen  from  tbe  fact 
that  the  Committee  were  anxious  to  have  a  me<!al  that  would  ntfet 
with  the  satislaction  of  all  the  members  and  affiliated  societiee,  and 
the  design  was  one  that  be  thought  wall  worthy  of  Mr.  Sanders' 
accept  iince. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  testimonial,  which  was  a  very 
artistic  piece  of  work : — 

sational  chrysanthemum  society. 

Annual  Qbsebal  Mbetiho,  Fbbbdabt  6th,  1899. 

Tlut  Addreu,  tozetber  with  the  large  Gold  M«dil  of  tbe  Soeiety,  i* 
preceDted  to  Mr.  T.  W.  BiinderT,  rooome  yesra  Vice -Chaii man.  and  afterwtidt 
Cbiirmnn,  of  tbe  Executire  Committee,  u  ■  tfllnen  of  nsmi  ptirsonil  eileem, 
ind  in  grateful  recognitiDU  ol  the  inTaluable  (eiTicei  rendeiea  to  the  Society 
ai  one  of  ili  principal  eiecutive  oSccn. 

EnwrN   Sadnosrh,  FrtMid4Hl. 
BlCHAuD  Ueik,  Sitrtlaiy. 

When  the  applause  had  subeided,  Mr.  Sanders' returned  tbankv 
and  in  doing  to  said  the  cluurmaDship  of  a  Society  like  that  was  do 
easy  matter,  but  he  bad  always  tried  to  do  bis  duty  honestly  and  be 
fair  to  every  member.  Ho  would  always  value  this  mark  of  their 
appreciation,  and  hoped  to  band  bofh  the  medal  and  tha  addrera  down 
to  bis  children,  who  would,  be  felt  sure,  be  proud  of  the  position  tbeir 
father  had  occupied  in  tbe  Society. 

A  motion  was  made  concerning  the  recent  coinplaint  about  the 
new  Floral  Committee  regulations,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to 
that  body  who  alone  have  power  to  alter  or  amend  them.  It  wae 
slated  that  some  of  the  railway  companies  were  prepared  to  grant 
facilitisB  for  visitors  from  the  provinces  to  vialt  the  great  November 
Show. 

Tbe  next  item  on  the  agenda  was  the  report  of  tbe  sub-committee 
on  affiliated  aocietiee.  This,  it  appears,  will  be  anhmitted  at  tbe 
annual  general  meeting,  and  although  it  was  very  keenly  discuiacd 
by  representatives  of  affiliated  societies  acclion  by  aection,  it  was 
ultimately  recommended  to  be  presented  to  the  anntial  meeting  in  the 
form    submitted.      Briefly  summed   up   it  tonsista   of  four   diatisct 

1,  That  all  delegates  must  be  bona-fide  subecribera  to  tbe 
affiliated  societies  they  repreaent,  and  also  members  of  tbe  N.C.S. 

2,  Tbey  shall  have  full  power  to  speak  on  all  subjecta,  but  tuAj 
allowed  to  vote  on  mattera  relating  to  affiliated  aocieliea. 

3,  Delegates  must  be  elected  annually  by  tbe  society  appointed, 
and  their  election  notified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  N.C.S. 

4,  Affiliated  soeietiea.inay  be  permitted  to  purchase  an  extra  medal 
which  may  be  awarded  to  non-competitive  exhibits  of  any  kind  at 
tbeir  shows  at  tbe  discretion  of  the  judges. 
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It  was  announced  that  the  prize  money  awarded  at  the  October 
Show  amounted  to  £45  lis.  6d.,  and  the  list  of  medals  to  various 
exhibitors  was  duly  passed.  The  dates  of  the  shows  for  next  year 
were  then  considered  aud  finally  settled — vis.,  October  9th,  lOtb,  and 
llth ;  November  6ih,  7tb,  and  8th  ;  and  December  4th,  5tb,  and  6th. 
The  election  of  fifteen  members  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

WOLVERHAMPTON  SHOW. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wheeler  writes,  "  Referring  to  the  paragraph  on 
page  339,  rt  the  coming  Chrysanthemum  show,  I  find  on  reading  the 
schedule  that  the  omission  mentioned  is  a  printer  s  error  Certainly 
4s  the  matter  now  stands,  it  does  appear  *'  something  of  a  novelty.' 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  prizes  in  this  class  are  £3  second  prize, 
£2  for  third,  £1  for  fourth  prize,  according  to  corrected  schedule 
herewith.** 

A  BATTLE  WITH  THE  RUST  FUNGUS* 

Some  of  my  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  have  been  attacked  very 
badly  by  rust.  There  was  a  little  on  the  cuttings,  which  I  dressed 
with  antiblight  powder,  and  the  plants  appeared  quite  clean  when  put 
out  of  doors.  I  also  dressed  all  the  pots  (48*s)  with  Yeltba, 
according  to  the  directions,  but  about  two  months  ago  I  found  some 
rust  on  a  few  varieties,  .immediately  syringing  them  with  a 
mixture  of  softsoap,  soda,  paraffin,  aud  sulphur  of  varying  strengths 
up  to  }  pint  of  petroleum  to  2  gallons  of  water.  I  syrincrod  them  at 
first  as  they  stood  in  the  rows,  then  laid  them  all  on  a  table,  wetting 
every  part  of  the  plants  before  boasing.  I  am  now  going  over  them 
all  in  the  same  way  again,  but  beyond  washing  off  the  dust  or  spores, 
I  seem  to  make  no  progress.  Can  you  suggest  anything  farther  ?  1 
have  tried  Fostite,  but  that  has  no  effect.  Having  over  5000  plants, 
for  any  suggestions  to  prevent  the  infestation  going  further,  so  that  I 
can  secure  the  blooms,  1  shall  be  greatly  obliged.  Mr.  R.  Fenn 
swears  by  powder,  but  1  fear  the  fuugus  has  too  much  hold  for  that 
to  be  effectual  in  my  case.  Would  Bordeaux  mixture  be  of  any  use  ? 
—X.  Y.  Z. 

[We  publish  the  above  letter  in  case  any  readers  can  be 
helpful  to  our  correbpondent  and  others  whose  plants  may  be  similarly 
infested  with  the  destructive  fungus.  The  difficulty  is  in  its  having 
got  too  much  hold"  to  be  .easily  exterminated,  as  the  mycelial 
growths  have  taken  possession  of  the  cells  and  tinsues.  Fungicides, 
whether  in  liquid  or  powder  form,  are  not  recommended  by  authorities 
ass  curatives,  but  preventives.  On  this  principle  Mr.  Feon  and  others 
who  succeed  in  keepm^  the  enemy  at  bay  act  *'  X.  Y.  Z."  would 
have  acted  wisely  in  burning  the  *'  few  **  first  infested  plants. 

Bordeaux  mixture  would  act  as  a  preventive  of  the  present  clean 
leaves  beiDg  taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy.  Mr.  Cousms,  of  Wye, 
has  found  the  following  mixture  better  than  the  ordinary  '^  Bordeaux  ** : 
Dissolve  i  lb.  of  copper  sulphate  (bhiestooe)  in  5  gallons  of  water;  boil 
^  lb.  each  of  newly  slaked  lime  aud  agricaltural  treacle  with  a  quart  of 
water  for  half  an  hour.  When  this  is  fairly  cool  and  the  bluestone 
dissolved,  mix  the  whole  and  stir  well. — (''  Chemistry  of  the  Garden,*' 
page  111). 

Just  as  we  are  writinor  we  receive  from  a  correspondent  the  details 
of  a  preparation  Communicated  to  the  ^' Irish  Gardener*'  by  Mr. 
Baker,  gardener  to  George  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Blackrock.  Here  is  the 
formula :  '*  2  lbs.  of  fresh  lime,  2  lbs.  of  sulphur,  1  lb.  of  washing  soda 
and  1  pint  of  paraffin  oil,  added  to  six  gallon:!  of  water  and  boiled 
together  for  half  an  hour.  After  boiling,  add  4  ozs.  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  2  oz:<.  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  2  0'^%»  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  the  mixture  to  be  strained  and  kept  in  a  corked  jar  until 
required.  One  pint  of  the  mixture  to  four  gallons  of  water  Mr. 
Baker  guarantees  will  kill  every  spore  or  germ  and  completely  clean 
the  plants  of  rust  or  other  fuogoid  diseases  without  injury  to  the 
foliage." 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  try  it  experimentally,  and  report 
the  results.  Syringing  as  ordinarily  practised  is  alike  more  wasteful 
of  material,  and  less  effectual  than  spraying.  A  beautiful  spray  is 
produced  by  one  of  the  nozzles  of  the  Abol  syringe,  which  has  been 
advertised  in  our  columns.] 


«< 


AUSTRALIE. 

As  a  coloured  variety  of  the  section  known  as  incurved  Japanese, 
Anstralie  occupies  a  leading  position  amongst  exhibitors.  To  grow  it 
well  and  have  it  in  perfection  in  October  strong  cuttings  should  be 
inserted  singly  in  small  pots  under  hand-lights,  and  induced  .to  root 
quickly  by  preventing  the  leaves  from  flagging.  When  the  pots  are 
tilled  with  roots  remove  into  larger  sizes,  using  a  tolerably  rich 
compost  until  the  plants  are  in  8-inch  pots.  Two  blooms  on  a  plant 
is  sufficient  for  this  variety  to  finish  well  and  eirly. 

The  buds  which  produce  good  blooms  are  early  crowns.  To  obtain 
these  pinch  the  point  out  of  the  plant  about  the  middle  of  April. 
Select  the  two  strongest  shoots  following  the  pinching,  and  confine  the 
growth  to  this  number,  removing  all  side  shoots  immediately  they 
appear.      Encourage  freedom  in  growth  by  attending  carefully  to 


watering,  and  syringe  the  foliage  in  the  evening  after  a  hoi  day.   Give 
them  an  open  position,  where  all  sunlight  can  be  obtained. 

When  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  to  flower  are  full  of  roota 
supply  them  regularly  with  liquid  manure  or  some  other  stinulant  to 
induce  freedom  of  growth.  When  the  first  flower  buds  form,  early  in 
August,  restrict  the  energy  of  the  plants  to  the  development  of  the 
two  buds  upon  each  by  removing  all  shoots,  and  buds  afterwards. 
Early  in  September  the  plants  should  be  placed  under  cover  in  a  cool 
house,  giving  abundance  of  light  and  air.  As  the  blooms  develop 
give  shade  to  them  daring  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. — £.  Moltnbux. 

R.  HOOPER  PEARSON. 

This  variety  was  introduced  in  spring,  at  a  price  that  prevented  its 
general  culture  perhaps,  but  no  one  can  afford  to  miss  it  another 
season.  The  build  of  the  flower  is  not  unlike  that  of  Mutual  Friend. 
Its  florets  are  much  thicker,  however,  these  being  of  rare  substance. 
The  colour  is  a  rich  deep  golden  yellow,  glossy  in  look.  The  plant 
grown  for  show  blooms  is  not  more  than  4  feet  high,  with  ample  well-* 
formed  foliage.  It  is  easy  of  culture,  and  would  form  a  good  bush 
plant.  Altogether  it  is  a  variety  which  marks  a  distinct  improvement 
among  Chrysanthemums. — 8. 

HOME-RAISED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Somehow  the  large  majority  of  seedling  Chrysanthemums  rused 
by  persons  in  these  isles  have  not  hitherto  improved  on  aoquaintanoe^ 
notwithstanding  that  they  are  first  exhibited  in  excellent  form; 
certainly  few  have  become  standard  Tarieties.  This  comparative 
failure  appears  to  me  caused  by  the  fact  that  until  recently  cross 
fertilising  Chrysanthemums  has  been  somewhat  indifferently  under- 
stood in  a  climate  not  so  favourable  to  the  work  as  some  others.  It 
has  been  a  slow  process,  and  those  attempting  it  have  been  content 
with  crossing  varieties — ^not  the  best  types,  but  those  which  produce 
seeds  the  more  readily. 

One  can  imagine  the  variety,  pretty  well  known  a  few  years  back, 
Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  has  been  the  stock  parent  in  too  many  cases, 
and  a  race  of  varieties  have  followed  even  more  uncertain  than  the 
type.  Dorothy  Seward,  Richard  Dean,  General  Roberts,  Milano, 
Matthew  Hodgson,  John  Neville,  Mrs.  J.  Sbrimpton,  CoL  Bourne, 
Royal  Standard  all  bear  a  iamilv  likeness  in  growth,  and  differ 
principally  in  shades  of  colour.  They  are  like  others  that  I  shall 
name — varieties  fine  when  caus^ht  right,  but  useless  for  general 
cultivation  or  exhibition  whilst  we  have  more  constant  sorts  to  select 
from.  William  Seward  and  John  Sbrimpton  are  excellent  because  of 
their  rich  shades,  although  they  may  not  be  large  enouzh  for  present 
day  show  purposes ;  but  Geo.  Seward,  Joseph  Brooks,  John  Seward, 
Mrs.  H.  Kloss,  Julia  Scaramanga,  Lady  Isabel,  and  many  others  are 
not  worth  the  disappointment  they  so  often  bring  in  trying  to  obtain 
a  good  specimen. 

Who  that  remembers  the  furore  caused  by  a  wonderful  bloom  of 
the  variety  Robert  Owen  a  few  years  back,  would  have  thought  it 
was  so  soon  destined  for  the  rubbish  heap  ?  The  variety  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Shea  won  a  reputation  from  one  flower  and  disgusted  many  a  grower 
afterwards.  Mary  Molyneux  is  a  sort  which  is  not  only  ungainly  in 
growth,  but  its  uncertainty  is  causing  most  people  to  discard  it.  Osdl 
Wray,  Col.  Chase,  and  Yioletta,  three  varieties  that  were  well  grown 
once  to  obtain  certificates,  seldom  appeared  in  a  similar  form  after- 
wards, and  Beauty  of  Exmouth  was  only  grown  a  season  or  two. 

Standard  Cbrysanthemums  of  British  origin  are  few  indeed.  They 
are  mostly.  '*  sports "  which  is  well  known  may  appear  anywhere. 
Edith  Tabor  was  a  chance  seedling.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  origin  of 
that  magnificent  new  yellow  variety  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  yet,  I  think 
it  not  far  wrong  to  state  that  it  was  not  obtained  by  cross- fertilisUon 
in  England  ;  neither  was  Chas.  H.  Curtis  nor  Duchess  of  Fife,  those 
beautiful  incurved  varieties.  Miss  Elsie  Teichman  is  the  only  one 
of  rich  qualities  from  many  of  the  same  seed-bed.  And  so  one  might 
go  on  in  reference  to  seedlings  of  the  past. 

The  future,  however,  in  the  matter  of  home-raised  Chrys- 
anthemums, is  likely  to  be  very  different,  and  to  no  one  are  lovers  of 
this  flower  more  indebted  than  to  quite  a  young  man — namely^ 
Mr.  H.  Weeks  of  Derby.  He  seems  to  have  struck  out  in  quite 
another  groove,  and  produces  improvements  at  will.  Lady  Byron 
and  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  were  the  varieties  resulting  from  first  attenipts. 
The  first  is  a  good  early  white,  and  the  other  most  magnificent^ 
but  difficult  of  culture,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  very  long  period  of 
time  to  develop  its  bloom  buds  to  the  dimensions  of  a  show  flower. 
J.  Chamberlain,  a  fine  dark  coloured  variety,  was  the  next  from  thia 
source.  Then  came  a  host,  many  of  which  are  on  trial  this  year. 
They  are  certainly  a  remarkable  stock  of  fine  varieties.  Mrs.  Coombes, 
Henry  Weeks,  Emily  Towers,  Annie  Prevost,  W.  Cursham,  Lady 
Crawshaw — in  fact,  some  twelve  sorts — are  most  promising,  and  are 
desirable  acquisitions.  Not  only  in  size  of  bloom  and  colour  do  they 
excel,  but  in  their  dwarfness  of  habit  and  good  foliage  they  appear  a 
break  in  the  right  direction. 

The  appearance  of  a  white  bloom  (Madame  Cadman)  late  last 
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autumD,  which  is  not  yet  in  commerce,  showed  by  its  remarkable 
substance  and  beauty  that  the  resources  of  the  raiser  named  are  not 
exhausted.  And  yet  another  noble  white  bloom,  named  Miss  Alice 
Byron,  was  exhibited  thus  early  in  the  season  as  a  week  or  two 
back,  so  that  one  may  reasonably  Ibok  for  more  of  similar  good 
quality  of  other  shades.  This  success  has  air  ady  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  other  seedling  raisers  into  the  field.  We  have  noted  a 
goodly  number  in  more  than  one  locality  lately.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mrs. 
W.  Seward,  and  one  or  two  other  varieties,  a-e  promising  also  from 
another  raiser  who  is  not  new  to  the  work.  If,  therefore,  this  activity 
goes  on  we  shall  be  able  to  look  to  home-raised  novelties  to  rival  those 
of  other  countrie8.^SpECiALi8T. 

OUTDOOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  early  sorts  have  withstood  a  dry  summer  very  well,  although 
they  were  unusually  late  in  blooming.  At  least,  the  flower  buds  came 
plentifully  enough,  in  September,  but  the  dry  roots  below  prevented 
them  from  opening.  After  the  rains,  however,  a  later  crop  quickly 
followed,  and  the  display  of  flowers  has  been  as  gay  as  during  other 
seasons.  The  usefulness  of  outdoor  varieties  is  becoming  more  appre- 
ciated each  year,  the  lastiug  qualities  of  Chrysanthemums  when  cut 
giving  them  an  advantage  over  most  early  autumn  flowers. 

A  fresh  su}/ply  need  not  be  rooted  each  season,  as  the  old  stools 
when  cut  down  will  stand  any  except  a  very  severe  winter.  These 
throw  up  again  in  spring,  and  flower  somewhat  earlier  than  those 
rooted  early  in  the  year. 

With  early  Chrysanthemums  it  is  well  not  to  grow  too  many 
sorts.  There  are  really  very  few  good  ones.  Many  of  the  so-called 
improvements  will  not  bear  comparison  with  old  tried  varieties.  This 
was  strikingly  brought  to  our  notice  in  going  through  some  acres  of 
plants  in  flower  recently.  In  whites  there  is  none  to  equal  Madame 
Desgrange,  the  yellow  sport  G.  Wermig  being  the  best  of  that  shade. 
Ivy  Stark  is  a  first  rate  bronze,  the  blooms  all  opening  about  the  same 
time.  Madame  Marie  Masse  is  a  capital  pink;  the  new  '* Crimson". 
Madame  Marie  Masse  is  a  good  form  of  similar  qualities,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  bronzy  salmon.  Harvest  Home  produces  an  abundance 
of  red  and  gold  blooms.  Ambrose  Thomas  forms  a  striking  bush  of 
bronzy-red  colour.  The  above  all  flower  before  frost  is  likely  to 
harm  them.  A  little  later  is  Comtesse  F.  de  Cariel,  bronze  yellow,  and 
Byecroft  Glory,  lighter  in  shade.  Roi  des  Pr^coces  has  rich  dark 
crimson  blooms ;  0.  J.  Quintus,  mauve  pink,  is  fine  of  that  shade. 
Madame  Eulalie  Morel,  salmon  pink,  is  a  charming  shade,  and  the 
variety  is  early. 

Neither  Queen  of  the  Earlies  nor  Yellow  Queen  of  the  Earlies  are 
satisfactory  in  the  open.  They  are  first  rate  under  glass,  and  come  at 
a  time,  early  October,  when  flowers  are  much  in  request.  These  two, 
with  William  Holmes,  crimson,  and  Soleil  d'Octobre,  would  form  four 
excellent  Tarieties  to  supply  a  quantity  of  cut  bloom  thus  early  in 
the  Chryaanthemum  season. — S. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS   ROUND  LIVERPOOL. 

The  war  at  the  present  time  is  greatly  exercising  the  minds  of  the 
Liverpool  people,  and  naturally  so,  for  the  great  seaport  must  have 
ties  affecting  almost  all  classes  of  society  in  the  district.  But  let  us 
turn  from  war,  in  all  its  stern  reality,  and  think  of  the  many  wars 
and  warriors  who  will  meet  together  in  friendly  rivalry  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  and  do  battle  on  behalf  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  so 
rightly  named  the  '*  Queen  of  Autumn.** 

The  season,  on  the  whole,  has  been  one  of  much  promise,  and  from 
accounts  at  present  to  hand  we  may  rely  on  most  of  our  old  names  to 
again  represent  the  district  where  Chrysanthemum  culture  waa  first 
fostered,  developed,  and  always  kept  up  to  a  high  standard,  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties  in  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Large  blooms  still  find  a  great  amount  of  favour  in  many  establish- 
ments, but  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  bush  iorm  is  making 
rapid  progress,  and  that  the  smaller  free-flowering  sorts,  which  do  not 
seem  so  susceptible  to  the  "damp  fiend,**  are  beginning  to  be  recognised 
in  their  true  worth  (as  they  most  deservedly  ought  to  be);  forming  as 
they  do  many  features  in  decoration  that  cannot  be  attained  by  the 
larger  flowers.  Fashion  and  taste  demand  this,  and  so  those  who 
would  keep  at  the  top  of  the  tree  know  full  well  the  value  of  bush 
plants  in  conjunction  with  the  exhibition  corts. 

The  battle  in  the  district  will  be  for  the  handsome  cup  of  the 
Liverpool  Horticultural  Association,  with  which  goes  a  cash  prize  of 
excellent  value.  It  is  already  attracting  much  attention  by  reason  of 
its  having  been  won  once  by  three  different  exhibitors — viz.,  by  Mr. 
B.  C.  Townshend  of  Oswestry,  in  1896  ;  Mr.  G.  Burden,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Cockborn,  Oxton,  in  1897;  and  Mr.  J.  Heatbn,  gardener  to 
R.  P.  Houston,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  in  1898.  The  latter  is  without  a  doubt 
one  of  the  most  persevering  of  our  younger  gardeners,  and  whoever 
beats  him  will  have  to  come  with  really  good  material. 

Mr.  Heaton  is  also  the  holder  of  the  grand  "  Cressiugton  cup,"  the 
gift  of  A.  L.  Jones,  Esq.,  having  won  it  twice  out  of  three  times,  and 


if  successful  this  year  it  will  become  his  own  property.  Although  not 
growing  a  very  large  quantity,  he  has  few  blanks,  and  the  double  task 
set  him  will  oe  watched  with  interest.  There  are  also  many  other 
good  growers  whom  I  hope  to  favourably  mention  during  the  season, 
and  one  although  not  an  exhibitor — viz.,  Mr.  Doe  of  Knowsley 
Hall — in  particular.    He  had  a  grand  collection  last  season,  but  ilhaet-s 

?revented  my  seeing  them  at  the  right  time.  With  these  few  remarks 
must  close,  knowing  full  well  that  for  the  next  few  weeks  the 
interest  attached  to  shows  in  other  parts  than  Liverpool  will  be 
eagerly  awaited  by  all  gardeners  here.  The  parks,  too,  of  Liverpool 
will  be  carefully  noted  in  every  respect. — ^R.  P.  R. 

SOUTHWARK  PARK. 

The  Chrysanthemums  in  Southwark  Park  are  not  yet  at  their 
best,  but  enough  could  be  seen  of  them  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to 
justify  the  prophecy  that  they  will  be  quite  equal  to  those  of  former 
years.  Here,  as  at  most  public  displays  nowadays,  the  Japanese  by 
their  bright  colour  and  fantastic  form  seem  to  claim  the  greatest 
attention.  Mr.  Curie's  collection  will  be  found  in  the  T-shaped  glass 
structure,  as  in  former  years,  the  nearest  entrance  to  the  park  being 
that  situated  in  the  Gomm  Road. 

A  few  of  the  old  type  of  incurved  are,  however,  in  good  form,  and 
of  these  Prince  Alfred  is  one  of  the  best.  Mons.  R.  Bahuant,  a  big, 
solid,  similar  toned  flower,  is  another.  D.  B.  Crane  and  Globe  d*Or  in 
yellows  are  coming  on,  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston  is  rapidly  developing. 
Others  like  R.  CanneU,  the  rich  golden  chestnut  Baron  Hirsch,  and 
Duchess  of  Fife,  pure  white,  very  compact,  and  incurving  closely,  are 
fast  improving. 

The  Japanese  are  mostly  old-established  varieties,  and  selected  for 
their  usefulness  in  effect,  and  Elaine,  the  old  white  favourite  Japanese, 
is  one  which  is  now  almost  eclipsed  by  the  equally  early  Emily  Sils- 
bury  of  the  same  pure  shade,  but  generally  larger  in  build.  In  the 
same  colour  Mdlle.  Marie  Hoste  is  also  attractive  and  good.  King  of 
the  Hirsutes,  a  very  pure  pale  lemon  yellow,  and  a  hairy  variety  of 
the  Japanese  type,  is  also  attractive.  Somewhat  richer  and  warmer  in 
tone  is  Gloire  de  Mezin,  very  valuable  in  mixed  groups,  the  colour 
being  a  golden  orange  shaded  bronze,  a  close  and  compactly  built 
flower.  Other  Japanese  that  are  conspicuonn  tor  their  colour  are 
J.  H.  Runchman,  Madame  Ed.  Rey,  L*Ami  Etienne,  Wm.  Tricker, 
Stanstead  Surprise,  Hamlet,  H.  Sboesmith,  Sunflower,  Mrs.  J. 
Sbrimpton,  Oceana,  Lizzie  Seward,  and  Gambetta.  There  are  too 
many  of  the  newer  varieties  but  these  are  somewhat  later  in  developing 
their  buds. — P. 

EARLSWOOD  NURSERIES. 

Mb.  W.  Wbllh,  whom  we  visited  a  few  days  ago»  always  has  a 
capital  display  of  finely  developed  blooms,  and  his  collection  is  almost 
wholly  comprised  of  novelties,  there  being  few  old  sorts  grown,  and  of 
these  the  Australian  seedlings  form  a  very  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
display.  Many  of  them  are  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pockett, 
of  Victoria,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Most  growers 
interested  in  novelties  will  remember  Nellie  Pockett  and  John  Pockett, 
introductd  last  season.  These  are  both  doing  well  again.  Others 
include  Mermaid,  a  fine  large  white  Japanese;  Janet,  Lady  Clark, 
a  long  quilled  petalled  Japanese,  something  in  the  style  of  Mr. 
T.  Carrington,  but  deeper  and  richer  in  colour ;  Wonderful,  deep 
^Iden  buff  yellow  reverse,  with  inside  of  chestnut  crimson  ;  Pride  of 
Stokell,  crimson  and  gold :  Wattieblossom,  very  globular  in  form,  vrith 
long  drooping  twisted  florets,  colour  deep  lemon  yellow  ;  Miss  Lucy 
Cheeseman,  a  Japanese  with  immense  florets,  very  compact,  colour 
pale  greenish  yellow ;  J.  R.  Upton,  a  fine  yellow  Japanese ;  Australian 
Belle,  very  large,  with  long  tubular  florets,  curly  at  the  tips,  and 
slightly  hairy,  colour  lilac  mauve ;  Miss  Ida  Barwood,  Japanese,  pure 
white  ;  Silver  Queen,  very  long  florets,  a  pretty  shade  of  deep  rosy 
pink  ;  Lord  Salisbury,  a  huge  Japanese  of  a  pure  canary  yellow,  with 
florets  of  great  leogth,  forming  an  immense  bloom  ;  and  several 
others,  not  sufficiently  advanced  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  warrant 
description. 

Continental  novelties  aie  principally  represented  by  M.  Ernest 
Calvat,  although  there  are  several  very  promisiDg  ones  from  M.  Nonin. 
Of  the  former's  seedliogs,  mention  may  be  made  of  some  noble  blooms 
of  Le  Grand  Dragoik,  M.  Fatzer,  President  Bevan,  Mons.  Chenon  de 
Lech 6,  Madame  Lucie  Recount  (new,  large  purple  amaranth  coloured 
Japanese  with  a  silvery  reverse),  Soleil  de  Deoembre,  M.  H.  Martinet, 
Marie  Calvat,  Madame  Aristide  Rey,  and  several  others. 

Other  continental  varieties  are  Mons.  Louis  Remy,  a  pretty  pale 
yellow  sport  from  the  white  form  of  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne ;  Amateur 
J.  Le  Chaplais,  a  superb  Japanese  of  great  size,  grooved  florets,  colour 
reddish  salmon  with  reverse  of  deep  golden  bronze.  Francois  PUon  is 
deep  rich  golden  yellow,  has  long  tubular  florets,  and  a  huge  flower. 
Madame  Gabrielle  Debrie,  Japanese  of  good  form,  very  compact*  colour 
flei«h  pink.  Of  others  we  noticed  Chrysanthemiste  Lemaire,  chestnut 
and  gold ;  President  Felix  Salhut,  white,  and  Mdlle.  J.  Lieber  rosy 
white. 
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Kathleeu  Rooera,  s  very  fine  pure  while  JapancM  incurved  with 
broftd  grooved  drooping  florets  \  K,  Hooper  Peanon,  fine  massive 
tiowen  of  deep  fsolden  yellow ;  Mra.  Coombs,  a  pr«Uy  shade  or  delicate 
liUo  mauve  tinted  pink ;  Lord  Ludlow,  targe  flower,  psle  lemon 
yellow,  rather  broad  florets;  Mrs.  While  Popham  is  as  big  and  as 
solid  as  iMt  year.  Others  of  recent  introluotioo,  such  as  H.  J.  Jones, 
doKzling  crinupn  and  gold,  Gmily  Towera,.  Lady  Phillips,  and  Jane 
Mdyneux  are  advancbg  rapidly. — C.  H.  P. 

SCHEDCLES   OF    SHOWa 

kVESH&U.— NOVEUBKB  3BD. 

Tbb  schedule  of  the  Evesham  Cbrysanthemam  Society,  whose 
Show  wiU  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  above  date,  oomprises 
thirty-nloe  classes  in  all,  ol'  which  about  fifteen  are  devoted  to 
ChrysantbomumB,  while  the  remainder  include  prizes  for  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  plants.  An  S-giiioea  challenge  cup  and  £2  are 
offered  in  a  class  for  a  group  of  Chryean  the  mums  not  exoeediog 
40  square  feet  in  size;  the  second  and  third  prices  being  of  SOi.  and 
20s,  rebpectively.  In  tha  cut  bloom  section  the  principal  interest  will 
be  centred  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  for  which  the 
Committee  offers  £5,  £3,  and  £2,  which  ought  to  bring  eood  competi- 
tion. Mr.  George  Witt',  BenKewortb,  Evesbam,  is  the  gecretaiy,  and 
all  enlriea  must  reach  him  by  the  30th  inst.  Mr.  Witts  will  also 
furnish  necessary  particulars  to  intemiing  ezhitutors. 

Leeds  Paston.— Novembkk  14th  and  l^TH. 
Before  calling  particnlar  attention  to  the  leading  features  In  the 
schedule  of  the  Leeds  Paxton  Society,  we  wish  to  correct  an  error 
which  appeared  in  the  list  of  shows  on  page  338  of  our  last  issue.  It 
was  there  staled  that  Mr,  Campbell  was  the  Secretary,  whereas  we 
should  have  said  thit  Mr,  Wm.  Smith,  The  Gardens,  Weetwood  Hall, 
Leeds,  ia  the  Sectersry,  to  whom  all  communicaiioDsmuatbeaddressed, 
and  who  will  receive  entries  up  to  November  6th.  There  are  two 
open  group  classes,  one  for  miacellanvous  plants  and  the  otber  for 
Cnrysantbetnnms,  and  amongst  the  prizewinners  £26  will  be  divided. 
For  twenty-four  incurved  a  T-guinea  challenge  cup  and  £5  constitute 
the  premier  prize,  witb  £3  and  £2  tor  second  and  third.  For  a 
aTmilar  number  ot  Japa  £t>,  £3,  and  £2  are  offered,  iheae  two  classes 
also  being  open.  In  the  restricted  section  a  5-guiaea  cup  is  offered  for 
twelve  iccurved,  distinct,  and  a  cash  prize  of  £3  will  be  added  to  the 
beet  exhibit;  the  tecond  and  third  prizes  are  £2  and  £1.  The  su 
£7  ia  allotted  {at  twelve  Japanese,  while  there  are  numerous  ( 
priue  in  this  aectioD,  as  are  there  in  the  claasee  limited  to  memlwrs  of 
the  Society.  In  this  age  of  big  blooms  it  is  cnrious  no  cup  ia  offered 
at  Leeds  lor  Japanese  Chrysanthemnma.  The  total  prize  money 
offered  ekceeds  £133.     The  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall. 


IHEFFIBLD,— NOVEMBEB   10th   a 


■>   llTH, 


A*  DStial  the  Sheflietd  Chrysanthemum  Society's  EiblUtion  will 
be  held  in  the  Corn  Eichanee,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  the  customary 
ticellent  standard.  Mr.  Win.  Housley,  28,  Joshaa  Bead,  Nethei 
Edge,  Sheffield,  is  the  well  known  Secretary,  and  he  will  be  open  to 
give  any  information  required ;  all  entries  must  be  received  by 
November  3rd.  In  the  open  cut  bloom  section  there  are  two  classes, 
on*  tor  twenty-four  incurved  and  the  other  for  twtnty-four  Japanese, 
the  prizes  in  each  case  being  of  the  respective  values  of  £7  10s.,  £6, 
£3,  and  £2,  which  certainly  ought  to  prove  aufficluntly  tempting.  In 
the  restricted  section  £4  10*.,  £4,  £3,  £1  lOs.,  and  £1  are  offered  for 
a  group  of  Cbrysautbsmums  arranged  lor  effect,  while  there  are  in 
addition  many  prizes  for  out  blooms,  specimen  plants,  and  fruit.  The 
Sheffield  Society  supiorts  an  excellent  amateur  and  cottagers'  section, 
that  comprises  about  fifteen  classes,  and  in  some  of  which  most  excel- 
lent prizes  are  ofl'ered.  Despite  the  limited  conveniences  they  can 
command  the  Sheffield  amateurs  show  excellently  every  year. 

WINDSOB.— NOVKMBBB  9th. 
The  Royal  Albert  Institute  has  been  choMn  aa  the  venue  for  the 
eighth  annual  Show  of  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Chryannthprnum  and 
Horticultural  Society,  for  which  the  entries  close  on  November  2nd. 
Tbeschedule  contains  about  3^  dozen  classes  for  Chrysan  them  urns, 
various  pisnb',  fruits  and  vegetablai.  There  are  open  classea  for  a 
group,  fourspecimenplantH,  and  Japanese  and  incurved  blooms.  In  the 
section  for  reaidtnis  In  the  Society's  district  there  is  a  class  for  twelve 
Juunese  and  twelve  incurved,  in  which  a  .5-guinea  cballenite  cup  ia 
added  to  tbe  premier  award  of  30s.  The  second  prize  is  30a.,  and 
the  tbiid  10a.  Applications  for  schedules  and  information  must  be 
made  to  Mr.  Herbert  Finch,  Bank  House,  Eton,  who  ia  the  Honorary 
Secretary. 

ILFORD  Rbcbeation  Gbovhd.— The  fint  prize  of  50  guinaas,  for 
the  bast  detign  (or  layiog  ont  tbe  Green  Laoe  Recreation  Ground  at 
llbrd.  Has  oeau  awsmea  to  Messrs.  W.  Barron  It  Sou,  landEcspe  gardeners 
at  ElvsatOB  Nurseries,  Borrowssh. 


PlMCHINtt  FRUIT  TREES. 
"  Yes,  I  still  consider  Mr.  Mitchell  (page  277)  a  bold  man,  and  a  paiM- 
taking  one  to  boot.  He  seems  to  have  been  pinching  ox i>erimen tally 
tor  years,  tbe  result  bcdng  abundance  of  dormant  blossom  buds,  but  no 
froit.  In  the  study  of  blossom  bud  formation  Mr,  Mitchell  has 
evidently  fully  employed  his  powers  of  deep  thinking;  but,  like  many 
other  deep  thinkers,  he  does  not  aeem  to  have  the  gift  of  making  the 
beet  practical  i.Be  of  his  deductions,  or  he  ceitaluly  would  not  have 
been  contented  to  pinch  for  ten  years  a  tree  growing  under  unfavour- 
able conditions.  Knowing  the  oonditions  were  unfavourable,  how 
much  more  practical  it  would  have  been  to  have  lifted  and  replanted, 
tbe  tree  in  question  in  a  better  aite,  or  have  carried  out  his  experiments 
on  trees  more  favourably  placed,  so  that  his  labours  might  have  met 
with  due  reward. 

I  will  enter  into  nu  argument  against  the  pointa  raised,  that      a 
check  to  the  sap  will  oauae  fruit  buds  to  anpear,"    or  that  the  drcular 
— -■—  ot  tha  sap  caufed.by 


r«BuU  i: 


the 


pinching  will  r 

formation  of  extra  incipient 

buds,  which  break  through 

the  bark,  as  I  believe.'itlto 
Ve  a  true  statement  of  .facts, 
and  have  never  expressed  a 
contrary  opinion.  But  this 
is  not  the  ground  on  which  I 
object  to  pinching  as  it  is  too 
often  pTEotieed,  My  point 
is  this  ^  that  pinching  is 
i.eceisary  under  an  artificial 
hyalim  of  culture,  lu  order 
to  crowd  a  number  of 
blossom  buds  into  a  given 
tpacej  but  when  trees  are 
allowtd  ample  room  to 
develop,  with  correct  treat- 
ment in  other  respectH, 
blossom  budfi  will  form 
nalnrally  without  tbe  aid  of 
pinching.  In  such  catea  the 
only  real  necessity  for  pinch- 
ins  IS  fif**  ^  f'^^ni  a  properly 
balanced  tree,  and  sub- 
sequtnily  to  ktep  the  centre 
of  sDch  tree  open,  so  that 
the  sun  and  air  may  teach 
every  part. 

Now  Ut  me  hark  back  to 
Mr.  Geo.  Picker's  note  (page 
317)  which  started  this 
■  terealing  controversy.  The 


,  1  If  [^  ^ji.^-:^  question  he  pnt  was, 

'lA'iJi^^'^*'         '"^  practical  reader  of  tbe 


Fig.  70.— Fruit  Bcd  Fobuatiok. 


any  practical  reader 
Journal  of  Ecrtieuitm 
prove  that  pinching  or  stop- 
ping of  the  shoots  of  fruit 
trees  will  produce  large 
healthy  fruit  buds  on  ireta 
so  pinched  earlier  than  trees 
that  are  not  pinched  ?" 

Mr.  Mitchell  oert^nly 
does  nol  attempt  to  do  so. 
What  he  has  shown  us  ia 
that  pinching  produces  s  greater  number  of  suoh  buda  (or  dormant 
ones)  in  a  given  apace,  and  to  my  mind  thnt  is  the  weak  point  about 
restricting  traioed  tiees;  we  get  loo  many  blossom  buds  in  a  pivea 
apace,  so  many  that  it  is  otten  necessary  to  thin  them  to  get  large 
healthy  buds.  For  this  reason  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Picket  that, 
"  if  a  dozen  trees  were  grown  aide  by  side,  lix  of  them  being  pinched, 
and  the  others  only  pinched  for  training,  at  the  end  of  «i  years  tbe 
unpinched  trees  would  have  produced  more  acd  better  fruit  than  the 
pinched  ones." 

I  cannot  hope  to  approach  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  clear  portrayal  of 
shoots,  leaves,  and  buds,  as  my  early  efforts  at  drawing  were  directed 
to  the  ectence  of  geometry  rather  than  to  the  art  of  sketching,  but  if 
your  artist  will  step  in,  and  give  to  tny  rough  sketch  due  proportion 
between  leaves  and  buds,  my  alight  effort  may  not  have  been  made  in 
vain.  I  have  tried  to  ahow  that  an  unstopped  shoot  will  produce  buds 
quite  as  quickly  aa  one  that  has  been  stopped.  The  illiistiation  shows  a 
shoot  cut  from  a  standard  tree  of  Cox's  Orange  Pip[dn  Apple.  No.  1 
is  the  growth  of  the  current  year,  which  started  from  a  point  between 
buda  2  and  3 ;  these  are  buda  which  will  blossom  next  year,  when 
they  will  be  slightly  under  two  years  old.  No.  4  is  a  bud  formed 
close  to  the  bark,  which  close  examination  abowa  was  the  base  of  a 
f<»mer  fruitstalk ;  it  will  not  blossom  next  year.     Nos.  5  and  6  are 
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%lj88om  bads  formed  on  a  short  sturdy  shoot,  6  being  the  faller  and 
•ctronger  of  the  two.  The  whole  of  these  bods  have  formed  on  wood 
which  will  be  two  years  old  next  summer,  and  they  have  been 
produofd  qaite  as  freely  on  the  majority  of  shoots  of  the  same  age  on 
"the  tree  from  which  the  shoot  illustrated  was  cut.  The  branches  on 
•this  tree  are  thinly  disposed,  and  I  note  that  the  current  year's  growth 
on  the  greater  number  of  shoots  varies  from  6  to  9  inches,  a  few  being 
-somewhat  longer. 

The  question  I  now  put  is,  When  such  wood  and  buds  can  be 
secured  without  pinching,  what  is  the  use  of  pinching,  except  in  the 
•case  of  trees  trained  on  the  restriction  system  ? — H.^  Dun  kin. 


A    PLEA    FOR    THE    USE  OF   BRITISH   WILD 

FLOWERS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

The  subject  which  I  am  allowed  to  introduce  to-night  was 
fluggested  by  an  incident  which  occurred  last  summer.  A  foreign 
-visitor  to  my  nurseries  in  the  leafy  and  floriferous  month  of  June 
f remarked  frequently,  when  specially  beautiful  objects  were  brought 
to  his  notice,  '^  Yef>,  pretty ;  but  weeds,  mere  weeds.*' 

Well,  '*'  weed  "  is,  after  all,  only  another  name  for  an  indigenous 
plant  which  is  out  of  place  amongst  garden  and  farm  crops,  however 
beautiful  it  may  appear  in  its  own  element,  and  it  then  struck  the 
floricultural  part  of  my  conscience  whether  we  as  gardeners  had  not 
neglected  many  beautiful  British  plants  in  our  eagerness  for  novelties 
for  enriching  our  gardens,  which  '*  foreigners  **  were,  of  course,  weeds 
in  their  native  lands.  Then  a  vision  of  many  lovely  combinations  in 
Dame  Nature's  landscape  gardening  rose  before  me ;  for  instance,  next' 
to  my  farm  is  a  Chestnut  wood,  on  sandy  soil,  where  the  backsround 
^as  the  tender  young  foliage  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut,  while  the 
foreground  was  a  mass  of  the  wild  Hyacinth — the  Bluebell  of  one's 
■childhood — which  for  some  three  weeks  maintained  its  enchanting 
display,  and  as  it  faded  a  graceful  crop  of  Campion  (Lychnis  diuma) 
succeeded  it,  and  formed  an  equally  charming  effect.  In  another  case, 
for  some  half  mile  ahead,  while  travelling  in  Wilts,  I  saw  a  mass  of 
rosy  purple  peeping  out  between  the  dark  green  foliage  and  nut-brown 
boles  of  a  Scotch  Fir  grove.  Here,  to  my  surprise,  the  ground  was 
covered  with  Epilobium  angustifolium,  and  my  driver  said  it  was  thus 
glorified  every  season,  lliese  are  only  two  examples  of  many  hundreds, 
as  before  a  body  of  horticultural  experts  I  need  hardly  mention  the 
Buttercup  fields  and  the  Primrose  and  Anemone  woods. 

I  shall  raiher  call  to  mind  some  wild  British  plants  that  seem  to 
me  deserving  of  garden  culture.  If  not  in  the  herbaceous  border,  yet 
as  masses  in  the  wild  garden  and  woodland  walks  where  clumpd  of 
introduced  exotics  seem  to  mock  the  natural  sylvan  beauty.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  masses  of  the  same  colour  frequently  follow  each 
^other,  yellow  being  the  prevailing  late  spring  colour,  while  blue  is  the 
first  in  the  series  and  yellow  returns  again  in  the  autumn.  One  reason 
for  the  neglect  of  wild  flowers  is  doubtless  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
the  plants  at  the  right  season  for  transplanting,  when  many  are  lost 
among  the  surrounding  herbage  and  grasses  ;  but  probably  the  best 
method  would  be  to  collect  their  seeds  and  sow  them  in  beds  for 
transplanting  afterwards.  One  knows  from  experience  that  few  plants 
collected  on  holidays  ever  come  to  pertection. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  start  with  spring  flowers,  among  which  the 
blue  Hyacinth  before  named  holds  a  conspicuous  place,  and  may  well 
be  massed  in  the  front  portions  of  shrubberies  or  underneath  deciduous 
shrubs,  as  they  can  there  be  at  home,  and  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  garden  flowers.  The  Primrose  can  be  naturalised  in  any  moist 
position,  and  should  not  be  shocked  by  contact  with  the  coloured 
garden  types,  as  its  simplicity  and  its  mode>t  beauty  need  only  its 
own  foliage  as  a  relief;  we  must  not  omit  Violets  and  the  later  Doo: 
Violets,  while  the  Germander  Speedwell  (the  Cat*s-eye  of  the  chddren) 
is  a  weed  with  remarkably  striking  blue  fiowerp,  and  patches  on  the 
rockery  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  Yellow  Nettle  (Galeobdolon)  is 
one  of  our  first  sprins;  flowers.  I  have  noted  in  a  park  entrance 
large  masses  of  the  Bugle  (Ajuga)  produce  a  pleasing  effect,  and  I 
have  noted  a  white  form,  and  one  of  a  pinkish  shade.  While  on  the 
subject;  of  woodland  drives  and  grassy -edged  roads  leading  to  mansions, 
I  may  mention  that  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  natural  flora  is 
destroyed  by  too  close  mowing,  and  would  suggest  that  a  12-ft3et 
bordering  is  enough  to  be  mown,  and  beyond  that,  if  cut  over  or 
cleared  once  a  year  the  natural  flowers  would  flourish  in  the  erass, 
and  lend  a  charm  to  the  scenery,  and  in  a  small  way  reproduce  an 
Alpine  meadow.  Here  Cowslips,  Cuckoo-flowers  (Cardamine),  the 
Centaury,  Bugle,  and  Prunella,  with  the  Primrose  and  yellow  Toadflax 
are  seen  to  advantage  with  patches  of  wild  Heather  and  Foxgloves. 

In  summer  the  wild  Orchises  give  us  both  striking  flowers  and 
interesting  species  for  massing  and  special  positions.  0.  mascula  and 
its  numerous  varieties  are  good,  and  I  have  seen  0.  maculata  in 
Scotland  called  O.magnifica,  which  was  specially  grand.  The  Butterfly 
Orchis  (Habenaria),  with  its  elegant  spike9  of  pale  scouted  Primrose 
'flowers,  delights  in  a  shady  nook.     The  Twayblade,  the  Man  Orchis, 


and  the  less  common  0.  fusca,  0.  pyramidalis ;  while  Ophrys  apifera, 
0.  muscifera,  and  0.  latifolia  are  worth  close  inspection,  and  for  shady 
places  the  Epipactis  are  well  worth  prepared  stations  in  the  garden, 
giving  them  leaf  soil,  chalk,  or  sandy  loam  as  required.  Trollina 
europoBua  is  already  an  established  garden  favourite,  while  the  Foxglove 
(Digitalis)  is  one  of  our  grandest  natives,  and  can  be  easily  propagated 
by  seed,  and  forms  glorious  masses  for  backgrounds.  The  Mulleins  are 
worthy  of  culture,  with  their  flannel-like  foliage  and  long,  coUspiououa 
flowering  spikes  of  yellow  blooms.  The  Teazle  is  a  bold  plant  for  a 
bed,  and  is  not  only  pretty  in  flower,  but  fine  subjects  for  winter 
decoration  are  provided  by  its  honeycomb-like  heads  of  seed-vessels. 

What  shall  I  say  for  the  Corn  Poppy,  with  its  glorious  scarlet 
flowers  all  too  evanescent  ?  We  must  always  have  a  tender  remem- 
brance of  this  as  the  parent  of  our  super-elegant  Shirley  Poppies.  In 
the  west  the  yellow  Welsh  Poppy  is  frequent  near  streams,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  rich  blue  flowers  that  can  approach  the  Vipei^s  Buglosa* 
seen  in  masses  on  sand  and  shingle  near  the  sea ;  it  is  superb,  and 
deserves  a  prepared  spot  in  the  garden,  where  its  gorgeous  racemes 
can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed.  For  a  border  plant  Geranium  pratense, 
with  its  lavender  flowers,  is  well  known.  The  various  Hawkweeds 
(Mouse  and  Cat's-«ars)  are  pretty  yellow  and  primrose  flowers.  The 
wild  Balm,  Melittis,  is  a  fine  plant  for  banks,  and  runs  into  many 
varieties.  For  positions  under  trees  the  Periwinkles,  major  and 
minor,  are  suitable,  and  look  well  all  the  year  round ;  while  Melam- 
pyrum  sylvaticum,  the  Wood  Cow-wheat,  is  fine  in  masses.  In  North 
Wales  there  seems  to  be  a  larger  variety  than  is  found  in  Kentish 
woods.  The  Maitrank  or  Woodruffs  also  makes  a  prettv  carpet  plants 
and  in  early  spi  ing  the  yellow  Celandioe'is  very  bright. — {Paper  read  by 
Mb.  Gsobgb  Boktard,  V.M.H.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  EorticuUural  Club.) 

(To  be  ooncluded.) 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

DRILL  HALL.— October  24th. 

Thb  display  in  the  Drill  Hall  was  a  most  excellent  one,  and  comprised 
exhibits  of  escoptional  diversity  and  interest.  Both  Arof ts  and  vegetables 
were  exoeptionidly  good,  as  were,  for  the  time  of  year,  Orohids.  Chrysr 
anthemums  were,  of  coarse,  in  great  form. 

Fruit  Committee.— Present :  P.  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  (heebair)  5  with 
the  Bev.  W.  Wilks  and  Messrs.  R.  Parker,  J.  Cheal,  W,  Poupart^  M.  Glee- 
son,  W.  Pope,  A.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  W.  Bates,  C.  Herrin,  J.  Smith,  F.  Q^ 
Lane,  G.  Reynolds,  R.  Fife,  and  G.  Biinyard. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley  and  Eynsford,  staged  a  splendid 
collection  ot  vegetables  from  ^the  firm*s  Eynsford  nurseries.  A  eon- 
siderable  amount  of  space  was  worthily  occupied,  and  would  have  beem 
more  appreciated  if  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  hall  had  been  at 
disposal.  The  Potatoes  oompriiied  forty  Tarfeties,  and  included  Satis- 
factioD,  Snowball,  Perfection,  Up-to-Date,  Snowdrop,  Lord  Tennyson^ 
Windsor  Castle,  Hearts  of  Oak  (new  and  attractive),  Come  to  Stay^ 
Schoolmaster,  Pride  of  Tonbridge,  Pink  Perfection,  and  Canneirs  Seed- 
ling. Then  there  were  Onions  Ailsa  Craig,  Craaston's  Ezoelsior,  and 
Cocoa  Nut ;  Carrots  Cannell's  i^rst  Prize  and  Prizewinner ;  Parsnips 
Cannell's  First  Prise  ;  Leek  Cannell's  Mammoth  ;  Beet  Exhibition  ;  Cab- 
bage Canneirs  Defiance ;  iCauliflower  Autumn  Giant ;  Savoy  Cannell*s 
Drumhead,  with  Gourda.  large  and  small,  for  diversity. 

Mr.  W.  Pope,  gardener  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  HiKhclere  Castle,  sent  a 
collection  of  vegetables  of  excellent  quality.  The  best  dishes  were 
Onions  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Aristocrat,  AUsa  Craig,  and  Excelsior ;  Potatoes 
Abundance,  London  Hero,  Reading  Russet,  and  Ideal ;  Carrots  Scarlet 
Model,  Perfection.  Long  Red  Surrey,  and  Early  Gem ;  Brussels  Sproata 
Dwarf  Gem  and  Exhibition  ;  Parsnips  Debbie's  Selected  and  Tender  and 
True  ;  Savoy  Green  Curled  ;  Cucumbers  Model  and  Sensation  ;  Tomatoes 
Best  of  All  and  Polegate  ;  Celery  Early  Rose  and  Al  ;  and  Cauliflower 
Autumn  Giant.  Mr.  Will  Tayler,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  staged  six 
bunches  of  Grapes  Reine  Olga  from  outdoor  Vines. 

A  collection  of  Apples  was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Herrin,  Dropmora, 
Maidenhead.  The  specimens  were  clean  and  of  medium  size,  and 
included  such  varieties  as  Cox's  Pomona,  Peasgnod's  Nonenncb,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Tyler's  Kernel  Newton  Wonder,  Grenadier,  Lord  Derby^ 
Gloria  Mnndi,  Wellington,  Warner's  King,  Golden  Noble,  and  Beauty 
of  Kent,  with  a  dish  of  Brahy's  La'.«  Gage  Plums.  Mr.  Marcham, 
gardener  to  J.  Warren.  Esq.,  Handcross,  Sussex,  contributed  a  collection 
of  Apples  and  Pears.  The  best  of  the  former  were  Gloria  Mundi,  Betty 
Geeson,  Annie  Elizabeth,  New  Hawthornden,  Ribston  Pippin,  The  Queeo, 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Warner's  King,  and  Cox's  Pomona.  Of  Peara,  the 
best  were  Marguerite  Marrilat,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Durondean,  Lonlse 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Fondsnte  d'Antomne,  and  Knight's  Monarch. 

Apples  were  well  shown  by  Messn.  J.  L^ing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 
The  collection  comprised  Lord  Suffield,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Gloria  Mnndi» 
Queen  Caroline,  Warner's  King,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Peasgood's  None- 
such, Lord  Derby,  Bramley's  Seedlinj;.  Golden  Noble,  Striped  Beefing, 
Wellington,  Tom  Putt,  and  American  Mother.  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  y.M.]£, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House,  Brentford, 
exhibited  Apples  and  Pears  in  some  considerable  numbers.  The  best  of 
the  latter  were  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Dovenn6  du  Comice,  Marie  Louise, 
BenrrS  Superfin,  Beurr^  Diel,  Emile  d'Heyst,  and  Conference.  The  pick 
of  the  Apples  were  Blenheim  Pippin,  Cellint  Alfriston,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Lord  Suffield,  Belle  Dnboiii,  Warner's  King,  and  Lord  Derby. 
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Mr.  T.  Coomber,  gardener  to  Lord  Llasgattock,  The  Hendre,  Mon- 
moath*  seot  a  ooUeetion  of  Apples  and  Feara,  in  whieh  quality  took  the 
place  of  qoantitj.  Splendid  examplea  of  Applet  Sehoolmaster,  Qas- 
eojne*8  Seedling,  Cox'a  Orange  Pippin*  Damelow*8  Seedling,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  Lord  Derby,  Peaigood's  Nonesuch,  Newton  Wonder,  Bramlej^s 
Seedling,  Sandringbam,  Bismarck,  Lady  Henniker,  The  Qoeen,  Lane's 
Frinee  Albert,  Gloria  Mnndi,  and  Warner's  King  were  observed.  The 
best  Pears  were  Benrr^  Fouqneray,  Catillac,  Darondean,  Benrr^ 
Ballet  P^e,  Bearr6  Bosc,  Oonterence*  Beurr^  Hardy,  Emile  d'Heyst, 
and  Doyenne  da  Comioe.  Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  k.  Sons  sent  Strawberry  St. 
Joseph,  in  fine  fruit. 

Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  gardener  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor, 
sent  a  large  table  of  fruit,  ia  which  the  Apples  were  most  conspicuous, 
liie  specimens  were  clean,  well  coloured  and  of  even  else,  and  included 
Apples  Newton  Wonder.  Lord  Derby,  Stone's,  M^re  de  Menage,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Sandringbam,  Ribston,  Golden  Noble, 
Feam*s  Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Frogmore 
Prolific,  Wellington,  Egremont  Russet,  Blenheim  Fippin,  and  Allington 
Pippin.  Of  Pears  the  boat  were  Flemish  Beauty,  King  Edward,  Marie 
Louise,  Catillac,  Graslin,  Beurr^  Clairgeau,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Doyenne  Defalt,  Vicar  of  Wiakaeld,  Beurxtf  Bosc,  Briti»h  Queen,  Beurr6 
Bnperfin,  and  Thompson^. 

A  splendid  collection  of  market  fruit  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Monro,  Covent  Garden  Market,  which  consisted  of  flats  of  Grapes,  con- 
tained in  baby  basketi,  comprising  exeellent  examples  of  Black  Alicante, 
Canon  Hall  Muscat,  Gros  Colman.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  a  rariety 
called  Tumford  Hall  Alicante,  bearing  the  bloom  of  the  Blacii 
Alicante,  but  with  berries  larger  than  the  Gros  Maroc.  The  baskets  ot 
Tomatcws  were  excellent,  as  were  also  boxes  of  Peaches,  Apples,  Pears, 
and  bunches  of  Bananas.    It  formed  a  very  instruotiTe  exhibit. 

Floral  Committejb.— Present :  W.  Marshall^Esq.  (in  the  chair) ; 
with  Messrs.  C.  T.  Dniery,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  W.  Howe,  J.  Hudson. 
H.  J.  Cutbnsh,  J.  Jennings,  J.  F.  McLeod,  H.  J.  Jones,  T.  Peed, 
R  &  Lowe,  H.  Selfe  Leonard,  D.  B.  Crane,  J.  Eraser,  C.  £.  Pearson, 
a  Jefferles,  C.  R.  Fielder,  G.  Gordon,  C.  E.  Shea,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  E.  T. 
Cook,  E.  Beckett,  and  O.  Thomas.   . 

M!r.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Ex  mouth,  Devon,  arranged  a  large  table  of  show 
blooms  with  an  edging  of  small  Maidenhair  Ferns  and  trails  of  Smilax. 
The  bank  of  large  flowers  was  relieyed  by  numerous  Yases  of  decorative 
Tarieties,  which  were  arranged  with  Asparagus,  giving  the  whole  a 
pleasing  effect.  The  best  Urge  flowers  were  Corsair  (an  American 
Tariety,  a  wine  red  with  a  lighter  reverse),  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Madame 
J.  W.  Budde  (a  promising  vsriety),  J.  R.  Upton,  Mrs.  Coombes,  and 
Mrs.  Probin.  The  decoraiive  varieties  included  Mrs.  E.  Y.  Freeman  (a 
crimson).  Miss  Marv  Godfrey,  Ettie  Mitchell,  and  Emily  Grunerwald. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Redhill,  staged  three  boxes  of  show 
Uooma  in  good  form,  also  a  few  promising  seedlings  as  well  as  deoora- 
tiTC  yarieties.  The  chief  of  the  show  flowers  were  Rayonnante,  Mi^or- 
General  Symons  (a  good  yellow),  H.  J.  Jones,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and 
Lady  Phillips.  The  new  seedlings  included  Sir  Redvers  Buller  (a  good 
erimson  with  a  gold  reverse,  which  has  the  appearance  of  making  a  good 
flower).  Lord  Salisbury  (a  large  yellow,  slightly  suffused  with  bronze), 
and  Etoile  de  Feu.  .  The  decorative  varieties  included  baskets  of  Mycheti 
Beauty  and  Nellie  Brown. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield.  Sussex,  arranged  a  graceful  exhibit  of 
Chrysanthemums,  arranged  in  tall  vases,  interspersed  with  bunches  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  also  a  few  ornamental  baskets  filled  with  Pompons. 
The  best  show  blooms  staged  were  Mutual  Friend,  Jas.  Bidenoope,  Lady 
Phillips,  Miss  Alice  Byron,  Amy  Ensoli,  and  Miss  Maud  Douglas.  The 
baskets  were  very  attractive,  arranged  with  fronds  of  bracken.  A  splendid 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  arranged  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  I^wisham, 
flanked  on  each  side  with  a  group  of  Crotons  and  Dracasnas,  the  whole 
being  arranged  in  a  border  of  Ferns,  Araliai,  and  Fanicum  variegatum. 
The  group  was  In  every  way  worthy  of  Mr.  Jones'  reputation  as  an  artistic 
exhibitor.  The  most  noteworthy  Uhrysanthomums  were  Mrs.  W.  Seward, 
Queen  of  the  Exe,  Rayonnante,  Kathleen  Rogers,  Lili  Bontroy,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Hall,  Lionel  Humphrey,  H.  J.  Jones,  and  ^.  A.  H.  Barratt 

Messrs.  R.  k  G.  Cuthbert,  Soutbgate,  contributed  an  attractive  group  of 
Mrs.  Wingfield  Chrysanihemum,  a  beautiful  pink,  now  well  knoi^n.  The 
exhibit  was  well  arranged  in  Ferns,  and  presented  a  charming  appesrance. 
A  beautiful  group  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  was  arranged  by 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Tottenham.  The  plants  were  growing  in  5*incb 
pota,  and. made  a  l)old  display.  The  best  varieties  were  Gloire  de  Mexin, 
Frsofois  YiUermet,  Mychett  Beauty,  Golden  Queen  of  the  Earlies, 
Booquet  de  Feu,  O.  J.  Quintns,  Alex.  Dufour,  and  M.  Jacobs.  Messrs. 
H..Caunemfc  Sons,  Swanley,  also  contributed  a  display  of  good  blooms 
arranged  in  bunches,  with  three  or  four  flowers  in  each  bunch.  The  most 
notable  rarieties  were  Madame  C.  Terrier,  Edith  Tabor  (good),  Mrs. 
8.  C.  Probin  (in  fine  form),  Ella  Curtis,  (general  Paquie  (a  beautiful 
flower).  Mutual  Friend,  Madame  Lucie  Recoura,  and  Lord  Cromer. 

Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Hawick,  arranged  a  group  of  the  well  known  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  with  a  white  sport  called  Caledonia,  which  appears 
to  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  pink  iorm.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  HiU,  sent  specimens  of  their  clipped  Yew  and  Box  trees,  also  a 
variety  of  Tarie|^ated  Conifers  and  Golden  Privet.  A  very  interesting 
group  of  seedlmg  Oal^diums  were  exhibited  In  thumb  pots  by  Mr.  Thos. 
TomUnson,  gardener  to  N.  R.  Hoffman,  Esq.,  West  Dulwich.  The 
seedlings  were  obtained  from  a  pod  of  B.  S.  Williams  crossed  with  Mrs. 
Harry  Veilch  and  Alfred  Bleu.  The  seedlings  showed  a  considerable 
variatioa  in  colouring,  and  were  decidedly  interesting. 

Mr.  H.  B»  May,  Dyson's  Nurseries,  Edmonton,  arranged  an  artistic 
group  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  arranged  in  a  bed  of  Maidenhair 


Fern  and  Isolepis  gracilis.    Messrs.  J.  Cheal  k  Sons,  Crawley,  staged  a 
table    of  autumnal  foliage,    which    was    selected  from  the  following 
plants  :  —  Quercus       coocinea,      Berberis     Thunbergi,    Amelanchier 
canadensis,  Cornus  siberica,  and  Enonymus  europseus,  besides  seyeral  other 
ornamental  trees.    One  of  the  best  exhibits  was  a  group  of  Pernettyas 
and  Skimmias  from  Messrs.  W.  Cutbnsh  &  Son,  Highgate.  The  Pernettyas 
were  well  berried  and  the  plants  well  grown.     The  most  noteworthy 
varieties  were  P.  mucronata  elegans,  P.  m,  purpurea,  m.  lUacina,  m,  alba- 
beautifully  berried,  m.  macrooarpa  and  m.  rosea.     The  Skimmias  were 
well    berried,   and  the  exhibit  proved  to    be  a  pleasing  display.    An 
effective  display  of  foliage  plants  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  k  Sons,. 
Norwood,    comprising    chiefly    Dracssnas  in  variety,  Crotons,  Palms, 
Phryniums,  Pandanus,  and  a  variety  of  other  foliage  plants,  the  groups- 
being  effectively  arranged. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Ltd.,  again  arranged  a  beautiful  box  of 
their  hybrid  Rhododendrons.  The  flowers  were  unusually  blight,  and 
the  most  noteworthy  varieties  were  Indian  Tellow,  Hercules,  Maiden'a- 
Blush,  Exquiiite,  Amabile,  Monarch,  Ariel,  and  Aphrodite.  From  Mr. 
J.  Warren,  Handcross  Park,  Sussex,  came  three  varieties  of  Drscamas. 
The  varieties  were  D.  Warreni,  D.  Offeri,  and  D.  Harchamiana. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  k  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  staged  three  baskets  of 
Roses,  Boadicea,  Sulphurea,  a  lemon-coloured  Tea,  and  Exquisite,  a' 
Hybrid  Tea  of  exquisite  perfume,  and  evidently  free-fl  w  ering. 

Obchid  Comhittss.— Present :  H.  J.  Veitoh,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ;: 
with  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  De  Barri  Crawsha^ ,  H.  Little,  H.  J.  Chapman,^ 
W.  H.  Young,  F«  J.  •Thonie,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  G.  Fowler,  J.  Douglas, 
E.  Hill,  and  J.  Jaques. 

Mr.  £.  Kromer,  Bandon  Hill,  N.  Croydon,  contributed  a  group  of 
Cattleya  labiata.  In  which  the  form  named  Bandon  Hill  yariety  was  the 
most  conspicuous.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  small  group  of  Orchids,  comprising  Laelio* Cattleya  Epicasta,  L.-C» 
Wellsiana,  L.rC.  Hermione;  Cattley as  labiata,  Wendlandiana,  and  Eurydice;. 
Cypripediums  Charlesworthi  and  oensnthum ;  Oncidiums  Forbe^i, 
variocosom,  and  Incurvum,  with  Sophro-Cattleya  eximia.  Mr.  H. 
Whiffen,  gardoDcr  to  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Soutbgate,  was 
represented  by  a  collection  of  Orchids  in  which  Cattieyas  Mantini 
nobilior,  labiata  glauca,  labiata  alba,  and  labiata  leucochila,  Lsslia- 
antumnalis  atro  rubens  and  Lselia  praestans  were  conspicuous.  Mr.  F. 
Knight,  Thundersley,  Essex,  sent  Cattieyas  and  Dendrobiums  with  one  or 
two  Cypripediums. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman,  gardener,  to  R.  L  Measures,  Esq.,  Camberwell,  had  • 
a  very  beautiful  form  of  Cattleya  labiata  named  Mrs.  K.  L  Measures.    It  • 
is  a  white  form  with  a  grand  lip,  of  which  the  central  colour  of  the  lip— rich 
crimson— extends  from  the  front  lobe  to  the  base  of  the  throat  in  lines 
without  a  break  ;  the  side  lobes  are   lemon  yellow.    A  spendid  spike  of 
Vanda  ccerulea  came  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Alnwick  Castle. . 

Medals. — ^Fruit  Committee  :    Gold  medals  to  Mr.  Owen  Thomas, 
V.M.H.,  and  Mr.  T.  Coomber  ;  silver-gilt  Knight«an  medals  to  Messrs.- 
W.  Pope,  J.  Warren,  G.  Wythes,  V.MjS.,  and  H.  Cannell  k  Sons  ;  and 
silver  Knightian  medals  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  k  Sons  and  C.  Herrin. 
iFloral  Committee :  Silver-gilt  Flora  medal  to  Mr.  N.  Davies ;  silver  Flora- 
medal  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  ;  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones  s   and    silver    Banksian    medal    to    Messrs.  R.  k  G.  Cuthbert,  • 
H.  B.  Maf,  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  and  W.  Wells  k  Co.    Orchid  Committee  :- 
Silver  Flora  medals  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  k  Sons  and  J.  Bradshaw,  and 
silver  Banksian  medals  to  Measrs.  F.  Knight  and  E.  Kromer. 

Certificates  AND  Awabds  of  Merit. 

Adiaaitufn  Bumi  (W.  J.  Burn). — A  very  long  elegant  frond.  The 
colour  is  light  green,  and  It  should  be  useful  for  decoration  (award  of 
merit). 

Apple  Paroquet  (C.  Ross). — A  deep  narrow  Apple  almost  wholly 
covered  with  red  except  for  a  patch  of  yellow  on  the  shaded  side.  The 
stalk  is  merely  a  knob  deeply  inserted,  and  the  eye  is  medium  sized, 
and  half  open  (award  of  merit). 

Cattleya  Princese  (J.  Veitch  k  Sons).-^This  is  firom  a  cross  between 
C.  TriansB  and  C.  Luddemanniana.  The  flower  is  striking.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  deep  rose  and  the  lip  purple  crimson  (award  of  merit). 

Chrytanihemum  Florence  Molyneux  (N.  Molyneux).  —  A  magnifloent 
incurved  Japanese  with  broad  stout  ivory  white  florets.  The  flower  is 
of  great  size  (award  of  merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Le '  Grand  Dragon  (W.  J.  Godfrey). — A  refiexed 
Japanese  with  narrow  bronze  yellow  floiets.  A  deep,  heavy,  well-built 
flower  of  good  type  (award  of  merit). 

Chryeanthem^tm  Miss  Alice  Weeks  (H.  Week8).^A  pure  white  inciirved 
Japanese  with  broad  stout  florets  (award  of  merit). 

Chrysanlhemwii  Miss  E.  PWiingion  (N.  Molyneux). — A  reflexed 
Japanese  with  long  yellow  broad  florets,  inclining  to  bronse  in  the 
centre.    May  k>e  described  as  a  glorified  Boule  d'Or  (award  of  merit). 

Chrysanihemum  B,  B,  Pearson  (W.  Wells  k  Co.).— ^A  superb  yellow 
that  is  now  well  known  (award  of  merit). 

Orape  Seine  Olga  (W.  Taylor). — A  splendid  Grape  for  outdoor 
culture.  The  colour  is  red  and  the  berries  are  very  large  for  outdoor 
Grapes.    The  flavour  is  excellent  (award  of  merit). 

Lcelia  Mrs,  M,  Oratrix  (J.  Veitch  k  Sens). — ^Tbis  resulted  from  a  cross 
between  L.  DigDyana  and  L.  cinnabarina,  and  both  parents  may  be  seen. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  buff,  and  the  lip  largely  partakes  of  Uie  first 
named  parent  in  form,  and  is  flushed  with  rose  (award  of  merit). 

Lcslio-CaiUeya  Duchess  of  York  (J.  Veitoh  k  Sons).— This  is  from 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  and  Lsslia  crispa.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rosy 
^hite,  and  the  handsome  lip  is  velvety  crimson  (award  of  merit). 
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Tub  Gbowth  op  the  Fbuit  Tbadbi 
Bucb  *u  tha  tilL«  of  s  p*p«r  nuI  dnring  tha  afteTDOOD  b;  Mr.  Gao. 
MoorOk  V.M.H.,  bafore  a  oomparatlraly  \txt»  attendanoa  of  Fallowi,  who 
bad  ntherad  to  baar  the  eiaajiM'a  riewg  on  thU  lubject,  and  no  ana.  It 
will  be  admitted,  i*  belter,  qoalified  for  the  tath.  Mr.  Monro  referred  10 
the  enormoni  de*alopmeDt  in  the  Iraffio  in  fruit,  DOtioinK  not  only  the 
immetiM  inrrcaia  in  faoma  prndnctioni,  bat  alio  the  conaisnmeDti  that 
reach  ni  frtno  practiesllr  all  qusrleri  of  the  globe.  H«  obaeiTea 
that  thirtj  jean  ago  there  were  few  bejond  Kogliah  orchard-pvirn 
Applei  in  the  market,  chile  now  we  receiTe  inppliaa  from  Canada,  Notb 
Sootia,  New  Zealand,  Taamania,  Auitralia,  and  Amarinaa  StaUK.  The 
esnelteooe  In  paokiag  wa*  alio  dealt  vith,  and  emphaali  laid  on  the  fact 
that  the  form  in  which  produce  oaa  plaoad  on  the  market  made  praotloailjr 
the  whole  differano*  between  aneceai  and  failara.  Peara  claimed  a  brief 
ihare  of  Bttanlion,  and  Mr.  Monro  apparentlj  faioured  Ciliforniaa  and 
other  imported  fiuiti  OTer  the  Eogfiih.  Outdoor  loft  traiU,  luoh  at 
Strawberriea,  with  the  aeieral  other  kinds,  ware  adTerted  to  in  an 
ial«re«lliie  manner,  and  many  elucidatory  fipirei  were  giren, 

Mr.  Monro  Iben  proceeded  to  ipeak  of  the  crop*  of  Grapra  bltd 
the  qoantitiea  of  home  grown  fruit  that  ware  prodneeil,  and  in 
illnatralion  of  hia  text  mentioned  (hat  hta  firm  dialrlbuled  in  the  werk 
preceding  lait  Chriatmai  31  loni  of  eioellent  Urapea  from  Corent  Garden 
■lone  with  6  ton*  from  the  Msnahesler  home.  He  apoke  in  high  term*  nf 
tiie  excellence  of  Eogliih  Grape*,  both  bi  regard*  appaaranoe  and  flaTonr, 
and  mentioned  the  fact  that  hi*  Arm  did  a  regular  traffic  in  tbam  with 
Giermany.  Auttria  and  Sweden,  but  oonfeiaed  to  inability  to  deal  with 
Prance  owing  to  the  prohibitiie  duiy  of  2a.  on  erery  pound.  TomBtoei, 
Fioea,  Banana*  and  olher  Iruita  each  came  in  for  turn,  and  the  aubjecL 
prored  tnoat  enter taining  to  the  audlenoe. 


CAEYOPTEEIS  MASTAOANTHUS. 

This  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  gaTden  at  any  lime  of  the 
year,  but  it  i*  doubly  welcome  from  it*  blooming  in  the  antamn,  when 
good  flowering  plant*  are  apt  to  be  icarce.  A  native  of  Chioa,  it  ii 
tairly  hardy  in  the  London  diitrici,  but  farther  uorib  it  wonid  probably 
require  a  certain  amouot  of  ahelter.  It  lucceedi  well  in  pot*  if  not 
kept  too  warm  or  cloie,  and  form*  a  good  plant  for  ooDierTBtory  or  houae 
decoration.  The  flower*  are  very  naeful  tor  outting,  ai  thay  keep  freih 
a  conaiderable  time  in  water,  and  will  expand  \f  out  in  a  bud  atate. 

OF  a  >ub<*hrubby  or  nearly  herbaoeon*  habit,  it  throw*  up  numerou* 
ahoota  from  near  the  ground,  forming  a  graoefal  plaai  aboat  3  feat  high, 
and  having  a  atriking  appearance  when  coierrd  with  lla  brilliant  tIoIoi- 
blue  bloom*.  The  Uowen  are  in  aiillar)'  cluiter*  on  *hort  *tem*,  and 
individually  imall,  but  are  borne  in  large  number*  from  nearly  every 
joint  of  the  upper  half  of  the  itemi.  The  leave*  are  2  to  3  inohe*  long, 
nearly  orate  in  *hape,  with  large  coarae  teelhon  the  upper  t*o-thirdi  of  the 
margin*,  dull  gieen  above.Hnd  covered  on  the  under  lide  with  a  white  down. 

It  will  grow  in  almoii  any  well-draiaed  *oiL  but  ihould  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  during  tbe  lammer,  or  no  flower*  will  be  produced. 
It  can  be  iocreaeed  by  outttngi  or  diviaiona  of  tbe  root ;  If  by  cnltitg*. 
care  ihould  be  taken  lo  guard  ai(ainil  damping-ofll  whioh  they  ore  verjt 
liable  to  do  if  kept  too  moiii.— C. 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS'  DOMAIN. 
EuFATOBiDue. 

Thb  winter- flowering  greenhoute  varfetiea  of  Eupatoriami  are 
indiipenaable  In  an  satabliihmant  where  cut  flowen  and  plant*  in  pott  are 
in  conilderable  demand.  They  are  alio  moat  u*etul  in  the  ooneerratory. 
The  loot*  oorymba  of  tbe  *mall  while-flowered  kind*  are  valuable  for 
mixing  in  bouqneta  and  Miooiaiiag  with  other  flowera  in  gluae*,  a* 
they  aSord  «  light  and  graceful  appearanoe. 

E.  Weinman niau am,  whioh  is  *weet-*aented,  ii  now  in  flower,  and  will 
be  followed  Isler  by  E.  ripariam.  Both  the*e  will  root  readily  from 
catting*  iDterted  in  the  ipr^g  and  placed  in  a  warm  propagating  fivne. 
Indeed,  E.  riparinm  wiU  root  under  almaat  any  oiraunutAQoa*,  *mall 
ahoot*  broken  ofi  and  meraly  ptiihed  into  the  aoil  with  the  fiager  rooliag 
qniokly.  It  aUo  aaeda  freely,  and  nnmbera  of  aaedliaga  nan  ofMt  be 
obtained  bv  learehing  under  the  atage*  or  on  the  bei*  where  tha  piaata 
have  itood  to  flower.  When  tha  cutting*  are  rootad  they  tbonld  be 
gradnally  hardened  and  evantoally  plaoed  m  cold  fra«M  (or  the  enmmer, 
potting  tiiam  a*  they  require  it.  Oooaalonal  feeding*  with  weak  liquid 
manure,  prefentbl/  aoot  water,  during  the  grovring  aeuon  will  prove 
beneSciaL 

We  flnd  It  an  eieellent  plan  wttb  old  atock  of  E.  riparinm  lo  plant 
In  the  open  border  during  the  anmmer,  dividing  the  large  root*  if 
neeeiaary ,  Theie  are  lifted  with  a  good  ball,  a*  aoon  a*  froat  thraateni, 
are  potted,  and  plaoed  in  a  oool  atruoture  where  heat  la  obtainable  if 
neoeuary,  dutding  from  bright  luatbina,  and  ayringiug  frequently  to 
pruvent  aagging  till  e«tabli«hed,  E.  Weinmanniannm  oan  be  grown  into 
a  large  bnah  4  or  5  feet  high  if  kept  for  teveral  year*  and  lightly  pruned 
into  ahape  after  aaoh  flowering  saaaon. 

The  red  varietiea  atromben*  and  ianthlnnm  are  said  to  require  a 
aiigbtlj  warmer  tenperatore  than  thoae  mentioned  duriag  tbe  fiowering 
period.  There  are  letaral  other*,  *oma  of  which  are  hardy  anmmer- 
flowerlng  ahmb&  We  have  found  tbrip*  and  red  ipider  eomewhat  trouble- 
aome  during  the  recent  hot  dry  aeaaon,  bnt  tbeae  pant*  can  be  kept  in 
check  bythe  regular  nie  of  the  syringe,  and  by  aligbi  futnigadoa*  after 
the  planta  are  bouaad. — B.  X. 


HARDT  FRUIT  GABDEH. 
Banovatlng  Standard  Applei  anA  Veart. — When  theaa  tree*  grow 
and  frnil  Indiflerenily,  it  may  be  owing  to  eauaea  which  can  be  removed. 
The  lack  of  moialure  and  proper  food  in  the  soil  may  be  tbe  cauaa,  or  the 
Ireea  are  crowded  with  growth*.  The  condition  of  tbe  tree*  l*  indicated 
by  the  texture  of  the  leave),  the  length  and  atrflngth  of  lb*  current  year'a 
wood,  and  the  quality  of  ihe  fnut.  When  the  leave*  are  thin,  amall,  and 
defialent  In  colour,  tbe  wood  made  during  Ihe  Maaon  abort  in  length  and 
weak,  and  the  qaalitj  and  giie  of  fruit  diitinctly  below  the  average,  ibtre 
ii  ample  acope  for  improvement  in  managing  the  traei.^ 

Bemadying  Omarowdlng. — The  general  growth  of  the  tree*  may  be 
■aliafaotory,  but  if  the  brancne*  are  allowed  to  remain  too  cloaely  together 
tbe  bud*  cannot  be  properly  built  up  or  tbe  wood  ripened,  Tbeie  an 
important  point*  in  [he  production  of  fruit.  Tbe  present  i*  a  luilable 
time  10  rectify  tha  common  evil  of  overcrowding,  eipecially  when  it  can 
be  carried  out  bofure  the  leaves  fall,  ai  their  prrgence  i*  a  good  guide  in 
forming  a  correct  judgment  a*  lo  the  diipoul  of  Ihe  branohee.  Thoae 
which  orou  one  another,  interlace  and  grow  inwardi,  mu*t  be  lint  dia- 
carded,  dealing  with  the  ventre*  of  the  tree*  to  commence  wilh.  A*  far 
a*  [ffaclioabia,  all  brancbei  removed  in  the  prooeaa  of  thinning  ahouhl  be 
cut  out  cImb  to  the  main  ilemi  or  to  the  atemi  from  which  they  originate. 
Tbe  ohteC  object  in  reducing  the  amount  of  wood  in  crowded  tree*  ia  to 
admit  light  and  air  Ireel^.  When  the  tree*  are  in  lull  foliage  abundanoe 
of  light  if  neceeaary  to  indnoe  a  itout  and  leather/  tiiaue  of  eaoh  leaf, 
and  ihU  cannot  be  secured  if  sunlight  doea  not  reach  ibem  in  a  direct 
manner.  Under  the  best  condition!  important  work  is  done  by  the  leave* 
in  elaborating  the  food  material  received  Into  ihe  plant  and  gtoring  it  in 
frail  and  wood  bads. 

WeaUy  TTaM.~-l'reei  that  may  not  be  undaly  crowded  wiih  growth 
may  yet  b*  uniBligfaolory,  owini;  to  the  weakly  character  of  the  growth 
and  buda.  Lack  of  moisture  for  tha  root*  may  be  the  oauie  of  Ihia,  a* 
well  as  the  impoverishment  of  the  eurface  soil  through  long-con  tinned 
withdrawal  of  lood  elements  in  the  toil,  and  neglecting  to  replace  it  with 
suitable  manuriBl  applications.  Uoiitnie  io  the  soil  ia  the  chief  factor, 
and  this  ihoald  be  supplied  to  the  trees  unstintedly,  nal  only  as  tar  aa 
tbe  few  leet  radiu*  from  the  ateoi,  popularly  supposed  to  oonlsiu  the 
bulk  of  the  root*,  but  ai  far  as  the  braoohas  extend,  where  Ihe  principal 
feedmg  root*  may  b«  found.  The  moisliire  applied  to  old  tree*  bka 
thete  need  nut  be  conflned  lo  aimple  clear  wster,  Out  auy  liquid  manure 
or  sewage  may  be  given  liberally  and  without  dilution.  Dressing  of  wood 
uhes,  mannrea,  and  lime  will  act  beneficially  on  such  trees,  and  give 
them  a  new  Isaao  of  life  in  the  course  ot  a  tear  seasons.  In  the  winter 
■be  stems  and  branches  should  be  cleared  of  moia,  liciieii,  and  American 
bUgbi. 

Improving  Wall  Tieei. — Ttaioed  tree*  on  wall*  are  frej^uenily  too 
well  lumished  with  brouche*,  and  the  least  neoassary  ought  to  be  boldly 
cut  bask  to  the  main  stem*.  Every  other  one  can  be  removed  ia  many 
oasea.  to  Ihe  permanent  advantage  of  those  remaining.  A  space  of  a  foot 
to  15  inchea  i*  not  too  muab.  The  reduction  in  the  length  of  nngainly 
apnr*  aod  Ihe  thinning  out  of  crowded  o'nmpi  foUuwSu  Ii  i*  a  good  plan 
to  remove  lome  ot  tua  old,  inert  soil,  down  to  the  roots,  and  give  a 
thorough  eoaking  of  water  and  liqniil  manure,  then  fill  in  with  freth,  rich 
•oil,  anil  mulch  with  abort  manure. 

Opening  ont  Bnah  Treaa, — Crowded  Gooseberries  and  Curronta  rankly 
fnrnisbed  with  old  worn  ont  branches  and  a  too  great  profusion  of  young 
growths  may  be  effectively  opened  out  now.  Nothing  but  good  wiC 
result  from  the  thinning.  Goo*eberries  will  bear  freely  on  length*  of 
youug  wood  distributed  over  the  bushes,  not  allowing  thete  lo  be  crowded, 
but  yetavoidiag  thinning  too  severely  owing  to  birds  attacking  the  bads 
in  winter.  Similar  treatment  aooorded  to  Black  Currants  prodUcw 
iruitful  bushes.  The  vigorous  young  wood  is  the  best  for  bearing,  and 
each  seaaon  the  oldest  parts  may  be  out  ouL  Ked  and  White  Currant* 
are  beat  tumiabed  wilh  five  to  seven  main  branches,  the  young  waod  on 
tbese  spurred  in  eaoh  winter.  The  older  branches,  as  they  are  waakeaed 
by  orer-prodnetioa  may  be  raplaoad  by  yoang  strong  aboota  troui  tha 
base,  in  this  mutner  keeping  a  bnah  parpeMallv  rlgormis  aid  fmitfuL 

Kow  to  Xmpiove  Tnatlea*  Flnm  Tra**.— At  a  rule  Phim  tree*  are 
beat  left  with  little  or  ito  pruning  espeoially  standard  and  holf-atandj^ 
tree*  In  the  open,  aod  Infarraalty  tramed  buah  trees.  Of  coureet  like  other 
Iruit  tree*  they  must  be  pruosd  in  the  early  st^e*  to  form  a  proper 
foundation,  but  after  that  deaired  end  is  aeoured  no  abortening  of  tha 
branche*  must  be  practised.  It  is  rarely  that  Plam  treea  become  over* 
crowded  wilh  growth,  and  are  prevented  bearing  in  oonsequaooa,  bat 
should  thay  dosOBOme  judioloua  regulatlngwiU  beof  beneSt.  Tliay  do, 
however,  refase  to  flower  and  bear  from  an  inadequate  aupplyotlimem  the 
soil,  this  having  been  used  up  or  washed  away  Irmn  tha  sariaca  aoil.  Tree* 
that  appear  in  every  way  suitable  tor  bearing  but  do  not  do  so  lequlra  a 
dressing  of  lime  and  wood  aahei,  then  a  thoroughly  good  aoaking  with 
liquid  manure,  followed  by  a  top-dreaaing  of  abort  deeompoaed  mannte. 
In  the  course  of  tbe  winter  aeaaon  two  or  three  efleetive  aoaking*  of 
liquid  manure  or  sewage  may  be  givBii,  and  a  few  eopioua  wateriap 
applied  in  inminer. 
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The  moit  ft aitiul  Plum  trees  are  low  stuidards  and  infomiallj  trdDed 
bpiheewith  spece  to  extend  and  the  branohet  originated  at  suitable 
dittancee.  Aftf  r  a  few  yean*  growth  Plum  trees  may  be  found  too 
▼igorous.  Tbej  ought  then  to  be  lifted  and  replanted  in  firm  soiL 
Shorten  back  any  long  itronV  roots*  and  prune  smoothly  the  ends  of  any 
injured  hi  lifting. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Cherry  Eonse.— The  trees  haye  cast  their  leaves  and  should  be  pruned. 
Cut  back  to  within  an  inch  of  the  base  shoots  which  were  made  during 
the  summer  aud  stopped  at  the  fifth  joint.  This  applies  to  all  spur 
growths,  but  the  extensions  and  growths  for  forming  branches  to  furnish 
the  trees  should  not  be  shortened,  unless  they  ha?e  reached  the  extremity 
of  the  trellis,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  shoots  another 
•eason.  The  house  should  then  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  trees 
washed  with  a  solution  of  paraffin  and  softsoap,  2  or  3  oss.  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  Then  limewash  the  walls  with  best  fresh  Hme  and  a  handful  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  each  pailful.  Clear  away  all  prunings  and  other 
matter.  Remo?e  the  loose  soil  or  mulching  on  the  border.  If  the  roots 
are  near  the  surface  and  fully  occupy  the  soil  a  light  pointing  over  may 
be  all  that  can  be  done  prior  to  top-diessing,  with  an  inch  or  two  thioknobs 
of  fresh  rich  loam,  but  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  remoTing  inert 
soil  and  changing  it  for  fresh  turfy  loam  of  a  calcareous  nature.  Tbe 
lights  being  off  they  need  not  be  replaced  until  the  time  for  starting  or 
the  approach  of  severe  weather.  Under  fixed  roofs  attention  will  need 
to  be  given  the  borders  for  watering,  keeping  them  evenly  moistened 
through,  ventilating  the  house  fully  at  all  times  up  to  starting. 

Paaehes  and  Veetarines.— .^ar/t«si  J7oiim«— The  trees  in  this  structure 
have  been  at  rest  for  some  time,  the  roof-ligfais  having  been  removed 
when  the  wood  ifas  sufficiently  firm  and  the  buds  formed,  but  not  o?er- 
developed.  The  house  was  thoroughly  cleaned  when  the  leaves  were  alt 
down,  the  trees  untied,  pruned,  dressed  with, an  improved  insecticide, 
re-arranged  and  tied  on  tbe  trellis,  tbe  border  surfsce  dressed,  all  put  into 
complete  order  ready  for  a  sUrt  at  the  proper  tiiLO,  and  they  are  now  in 
a  promising  cosdiaon.  The  roof-lights  will  not  be  replaced  until  early 
in  December.  Where  the  roof-lights  have  not  been  removed  strenuously 
aToid  allowing  the  soil  to  become  dry  at  the  roots  of  the  trees,  as  this  is 
tnfficient  to  cause  the  buds  to  fall. 

If  the  trees  are  weakly  and  the  buds  plenteous,  a  supply  of  liquid 
manure  will  be  of  great  benefit.  It  is  also  advisable  to  remove  the 
surface  soil  down  to  the  roots,  take  some  of  the  old  from  amongst 
tkem,  and  supply  fresh  loam,  not  covering  the  roou  near  the  collar  more 
than  2  or  3  inches,  top-dressing  with  a  fertiliser.  Borders  that  have  a 
close  moist  surface,  and  are  rich  in  humus  through  heavy  dressings  of 
manure,  msy  be  dressed  with  air-slaked  lime,  using  about  a  bushel  per 
rod,  and  mixing  it  with  the  soil  as  deeply  as  practicable  without  disturb- 
ing the  roots  to  any  great  extent,  and  operating  on  both  the  inside  and 
outsidA  borders.  Complete  the  pruning  and  dressing  of  the  trees,  cleans- 
ing the  house,  and  admitting  all  the  air  possible. 

Sewnd  Early  ^ous0.— This  is  the  first  in  some  places  the  trees  being 
started  at  the  new  year  ;  they  bave  been  leafless  nearly  a  month  and  should 
be  pruned,  after  untying,  dressed  and  re-arranged  on  the  trellis.  This, 
with  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the  house,  makes  an  end  of  many  insects.  In 
pruning  early  forced  trees  it  is  not  desirable  to  cut  away  too  much  wood, 
or  proceed  on  any  hard-and-fast  lines,  but  confine  it  to  removing  any 
useless  parts  that  have  escaped  removal  at  thinning  after  the  fruit  was 
gathered,  and  shortening  any  long  shoou  to  a  double  or  triple  bud, 
making  sure  that  one  of  tbem  is  a  wood  bud.  This  will  mainly  be  neoes- 
sary  to  originate  growths  at  the  required  place  for  furnishing  the  tree,  for 
shoou  that  are  well  ripened  need  not  be  shortened,  and  those  of  8  to 
12  inches  length  should  be  left  entire,  as  they"  usually  have  a  few  wood 
bndn  at  the  base  and  one  at  the  extremity,  those  between  these  points 
being  generally  blossom  buds.  It  is.  however,  a  mistake  to  retain  much 
wood,  which  weakens  the  trees  in  flowering,  and  there  is  not  space  to 
train  in  the  young  growths  without  crowding.  Treat  the  trees  in  other 
respects  as  advised  for  the  earliest  forced,  also  the  house  and  boider. 

Suooeuiam  JTbus^s.^The  trees  in  the  structures  stoned  in  February  or 
March  will  now  be  leafless  or  nearly  so,  and  should  be  subieoted  to 
similar  treatment  to  the  earlier  ones,  losing  no  opportunity  of  pushing 
forward  the  pruning,  dressing  the  trees,  and  having  all  needful  work 
done.  If  the  i%ood  is  thoroughly  ripened  the  roof-lights  may  be  removed 
with  advantage.  Where  tbe  roof-lights  are  not  movaUe  do  not  allow  the 
soil  to  become  dry,  and  admit  air  to  the  fullest  extent,  securing  as  com- 
plete rest  as  possible.  Any  trees  growing  too  luxuriantly  or  not  setting 
and  storing  the  the  fruit  well,  should  be  root-pruned  or  lifted. 

LaU  Bowes.— The  late  varieties  are  over  sooner  this  year  than  usual, 
and  the  trees  are  shedding  their  leaves.  It  will  be  advisable  to  remove 
the  roof-lights  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is  sufficiently  advanced,  but  where 
green  leaves  hang  late  it  is  an  indication  of  unripe  wood,  and  the  roof- 
lights  must  not  be  removed  for  soqae  time  longer.  If  this  condition 
prevail  generally  in  the  trees  they  should  be  lifted  carefully  i^nd  the  roots 
pruned.  When  this  is  performed  judiciously  it  will  not  prejudice  next 
year's  crop,  but.it  must  be  done  when  most  of  the  leaves  are  down  and 
the  wood  firm,  i^eeping  the  hopse  rather  close,  the,  trees  syringed,  and 
shaded  if  the  weather  be  bright.  Under  ordmary  oiroumstauoes  as  to  the 
weather  these  precautions  are  not  necessfi|y.  It  is  only  when  the  trees  are 
green  and  the  wood  unripe  that  the  careful  treatment  is  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  young  trees  it  will  suffice  to  take  out  a  trench  one-third 
4he  distance  from  the  stem  the  trees  cover  of  trellis  and  down,  so  as  to 
cut  off  all  roots  to  the  drainage,  leaving  the  trench  open  for  a  fortnight, 


not  allowing  the  soil  in  the  radius  to  become  so  dry  as  to  distress  the 
foliage  to  a  severe  degree  of  flagging,  but  not  giving  any  water  so  long  aa 
the  leaves  maintain  their  persistence,  and  then  the  trench  may  be  Mled 
in,  making  the  soil  firm.  This  will  check  the  tendency  to  exuberance  and 
late  growth,  ripen  the  wood  and  plump  the  buds.  Luxuriant  trees 
whieh  may  not  safely  be  bodily  lifted  on  account  of  their  long,  strong, 
and  few  roota,  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  a  year  after  they 
can  be  lifted. 
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Making  Hives  BAnr-PBOOF.  n 

What  ib  termed  the  busy  season  in  the  apiary  is  now  over ;  stooka 
haye  been  well  supplied  with  stores,  extra  coverings  have  been  placed 
over  the  framep,  and  tbe  bees  are  in  good  condition  for  withstsJiding 
the  many  changes  that  will  doubtless  take  place  in  the  weather 
before  the  fruit  trees  again  burst  into  blossom  next  spring. 

There  are,  however,  many  thincs  that  may  be  done  in  the  apiary 
daring  the  dull  days  of  winter.  One  of  the  most  important  is  tbe 
examination  of  all  the  hives  in  use ;  whether  they  be  made  of  wood  or 
are  straw  skeps,  all  should  have  attention  to  see  that  they  are 
thoroughly  raio-proof.  In  'making  an  examination  of  a  hive  which 
mav  be  crowded  with  bees  at  thi>i  date,  it  is  not  advisable  or  necessary 
to  disturb  them,  unless  tbe  hive  is  in  a  bad  state  of  decay. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found  the  bees  were  placed  in 
sound  strong  frame  hives.  These  after  being  exposed  to  several 
months  of  bright  sunshine,  will  in  many  instances  be  found  to  be  not 
quite  rain-proof.  This  may  be.  at  once  detected  if  after  a  very  heavy 
sbower  of  rain  the  roof  is  removed  and  the  coverings  on  the  top  of  the 
frames  are  wet.  A  remedy  should  be  found  forthwith.  We  recommend 
the  painting  of  all  hives  in  the  autumn,  aud  as  we  are  now  having  a 
spell  of  fine  weather  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. If  every  hive  has  one  coat  of  paint  every  autumn,  it  will 
usually  keep  them  in  good  condition.  All  cracks  in  the  wood  should  be 
well  filled  with  putty  and  afterwards  painted  ;  this  in  ordinary 
cases  will  be  quite  sufficient  if  paint  made  from  the  best  white  lead  is 
used. 

At  this  season  very  few  bees  are  on  the  wing,  so  it  is  possible  to 
paint  the  hives  as  they  stand  in  the  apiary  without  disturbing  the 
bees.  The  floor  boards  should  not  be  done,  and  if  the  bees  are  at  all 
troublesome  the  front  part  of  the  hive  may  be  left  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  all  the  bees  will  have  returned  to  the  hive.  The 
painting  may  then  be  finished,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly 
dry  the  following  morning. 

If  the  coverings  and  interior  of  the  hive  are  perfectly  dry,  it  will 
still  be  an  advantage  to  give  it  a  coat  of  paint  to  prevent  decay.  Bees 
have  not  such  an  aversion  to  paint  as  some  people  imsgine,  as  they 
may  often  be  found  on  neighbouring  buildings  alighting  on  th?  newly 
painted  wood,  doubtless  attracted  by  the  smell,  which  does  not  injure 
them. 

Repaibing  Hives. 

However  careful  a  bee-keeper  may  be,  after  being  at  the  busineps 
for  several  years  he  will  find  his  hives  get  out  of  repair,  unless  they 
have  timely  attention  as  advised.  They  will  then,  as  might  be 
expected,  last  longer  than  if  left  to  chance.  Still,  with  every  care  and 
attention,  we  have  found  some  of  our  best  made  hives,  where  the  roofs 
are  made  of  wood,  have  not  been  rain-proof.  It  is  surprising  tbe  large 
amount  of  rodsture  a  knot  in  the  wood  will  admit ;  a  perfect  cure  for 
this  is  a  piece  of  calico  cut  larger  than  the  damaged  wood.  This 
should  be  painted  on  both  sides,  and  then  strained  over  tbe  place 
intended  to  be  repaired.  It  must  then  receive  another  coat  of  paint, 
which,  when  dry,  nothing  will  remove,  and  water  will  not  penetrate 
through  it.  Nails  must  not  be  used,  as  they  will  in  time  work  loose, 
and  the  moisture  will  be  again  admitted  to  the  hive. 

If  the  sides  of  a  hive  are  at  all  decayed,  it  is  much  better  to  smash 
the  hive  to  pieces  and  make  a  new  one,  which  any  amateur  may  do 
if  he  has  a  well  made  hive  to  work  from.  If  it  is  only  the  roof  that 
requires  repairing  it  may  easily  be  done  by  covering  it  with  thin  zinc. 
It  will  then  be  thoroughly  waterproof.  It  is  not  advisable  to  drivo 
any  nails  through  tbe  top  of  the  roof.  Tbo  zinc  should  be  nailed 
round  the  edges  of  the  roof,  allowing  it  to  lap  a  couple  of  inches 
underneath.  Hoofs  treated  in  this  manner  will  keep  in  good  condition 
for  many  years. — An  English  Bbe-kkepeb. 
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are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
hardening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
he  desired  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
^authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inqmry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  Initials  or  nom  de  plwnes  are  given 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot 
be  inserted. 

Stephanotis  floribunda  (C.  TT.  17.)— It  is  bad  prtcfciee  to  keep  this 
plant  too  warm,  tor  its  growths  are  more  sturdy  and  it  flowers  more 
profusely  when  grown  under  cooler  and  more  airy  conditions  than  the 
plant  is  generally  subjected  to.  Cool,  airy  treatment  after  flowering  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  thoroughly  hsjrdeu  and  ripen  the  wood  before 
the  season  for  complete  rest  arrives.  The  plants  that  flowered  early  in 
the  year  have  had  no  artificial  heat  for  the  Jast  six  weeks,  and  none  will 
be  given  as  long  as  the  temperature  can  be  kept  from  t Ailing  below  50*^  at 
night.  Abundance  of  air  should  be  admitted  during  the  day,  and  a  little 
ventilation  allowediall  uii^ht  when  the  weather  is  mild.  The  atmospheric 
conditions  of  the  house  shonld  also  be  much  drier  now  than  is  generally 
the  case. 

Slitting  ;the  Bark  on  Stem  of  Seedling  A^le  Tree  ( Wbrtrtcii).-.^ 
We  presume  the  object  of  the  proposed  operation  is  to  induee  the  seedling 
Jlpple  tree  of  some  five  to  ten  years  old  to  oooae  into  bearing  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  that  case  it  would  not  be  well  to  slit  the  bark  down  the 
stem,  as  the  vertical  incision  would  exercise  the  contrary  tendency, 
facilitating  rather  than  impeding  the  ascent  of  the  crude  sap  and  the 
passage  downward  to  the  roots  of  the  formative  substance  or  cambium. 
Thus  the  stem  would  be  thickened  by  the  formation  of  new  bark  and  its 
«onoomitant  layer  of  young  wood  in  oovering  the  wounds,  and  if  anything 
increase  the  vigour.  Bingmg  is  perhaps  what  you  mean — the  taking  of 
a  ring  of  bark  quite  down  to  the  wood  from  the  stem  and  all  round,  this 
being  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  wide,  and  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall,  or  from  that  time  to  early  spring  before  the  sap  rises.  This  impedes 
the  flow  of  sap  somewhat,  and  retards  the  downward  tendency  of  the 
elaborated  matter  to  such  extent  as  induces  fertility.  This  is  due  to  the 
ooneentration  of  the  elaborated  matter  on  the  parts  above  the  ringing 
•oonsoquently  restricted  sprowth,  blossom,  bud  formation,  and  the  fruit 
following  being  finer.  Why  not  ring  some  of  thtf  branches  or  even  all  of 
Sbem,  leaving  the  stem  intact  for  grafting  on  if  the  variety  prove  worthless 
or  undosirable  ?    Another  plan,  and  a  good  one,  is  to  prune  the  roots. 

Transparent  Patches  In  Apples  {New  8ub8criber),^yo,  this  is  not  as 

yon  surmise,  extremely  rare^in  fact  we  have  frequently  seen  it.    The 

wax-like  patches  consist  of  pulp  of  greater  density  than  the  other  parts 

of  the  fruit,  the  oell  walls  having  b^n  ruptured,  probably  on  account  of 

their  thinness,  and  the  extravasated  juices  are  retained,  giving  the  blotches 

«  firm  transparent  appearance.    There  are,  of  course,  no  air  spaces  in 

•ihis  part  of  the  fruit,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  air,  as  air  bubbles 

form  on  the  miorosoopio  section,  and  a  few  perfect  cells  exist  amid  the 

gelatinous-like  flesh  forming  the  blotches.    In  other  parts  of  the  fruit  the 

.4sells  are  unusually  large,  and  the  flesh  is  much  softer  and  lighter.    The 

substance  proceeds  directly  from  the  internal  parts  of  the  iruit,  and  is 

intimately  connected  with  the  carpel  or  core.    Its  extravasation  is  most 

•pronounced  in  hot  soils  and  seasons,  and  is  restricted  to  certain  races, 

such  ss  the  Muscovy  or  White  Astraohan  (Transparent  Apple),  which  is 

.  remarkable  for  its  gelatinous-like  blotches  in  the  flesh,  and  sometimes  the 

whole  fruit  is  transparent,  with  a  texture  of  flesh  resembling  a  stone  fruit, 

and  very  orisp,  juicy,  and  richly  flavoured.    The  transparent  blotches 

sometimes  occur  in  Oravenstein  and  in  some  of  the  CalvilJes.    It  is  not  a 

•disease,  but  a  peculiarity  of  lype,  transmittible  from  the   parent  «nd 

inherent  in  the  progeny.     The   threads  pervading  the  gelatinous- like 

eubstance  are  not  fungal,  but  belong  to  the  cells  which  have  had  their 

jjaioes  extravasated.  .  i  .  /.  . 


Pototoes  to  Follow  VarsnJps  (  W,  JTl).— It  is  not  advisable  to  hftv* 
Potatoes  after  Parsnips,  for  though  the  former  belong  to  the  natural 
order  Bolanacese,  and  Parsnips  to  that  of  U.mbelliferaB,  the  tubers  of 
the  first  and  the  fleshy  roots  of  the  latter  abstract  very  largely  the 
stores  of  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  an<f  phosphoric  acid  from  the 
soil.  In  fact,  no  root  crop  should  follow  another,  but  be  succeeded  by 
gramineous  or  leguminous,  hence  the  crop  to  follow  Parsnips  in  gardens 
are  Peas,  Broad  or  Runner  Beans  ;  in  fields,  cereals  with  legumes  after, 
or  the  two  permanently. 

Aneroid  Barometer  {ff.  ff,). — Prom  the  particulars  yon  supply.  Mr. 
Edward  Mawley,  ex-President  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  says 
your  aneroid  is  evidently  reading  at  the  present  time  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  (0*25  inch)  too  high.  In  order  to  find  out  whether  it  records 
correctly  or  not  it  shoald  be  set  right,  and  its  readings  afterwards  cons- 
pared  daily  for  several  weeks  with  those  of  a  good  mercurial  barometer. 
An  aneroid  cannot,  however,  be  depended  upon  for  long  together  to  give 
strictly  accurate  readings,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  occasionally 
compared  with  a  mercurial  barometer,  and  set  right.  For  horticultural 
purposes— that  is  to  say,  for  tracing  weather  changes— the  hand  of  an 
aneroid  barometer  should  seldom  reqiiire  resetting,  as  it  is  not  so  much 
the  actual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  any  one  time  that  is  required,  as 
t&e  extent  of  the  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure  from  day  to  day  or 
from  hour  to  hour,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Dressing  for  Bank  Land  (/.  A,  C,  (7,).— Under  ordinarv  circum- 
stancea  the  best  dressing  for  rank  land  is  baaio  cinder  phosphate,  10  to 
15cwt.  per  acre,  and  kainit  2|  to  5  cwt.per  acre,  applied  in  the  autumn  or 
early  in  spring — not  later  than  February,  or  as  soon  as  winter  frost  has 
left  the  ground.  Salt,  agricultural  or  rock  (ground),  is  useful,  as  well 
known,  in  sweetening  rough  old  pastures,  in  destroying  insect  life, 
checking  disease,  and  helping  to  retain  moisture  in  drySnreather,  applying 
5  to  10  cwL  per  acre  in  the  autumn.  Salt  also  acts  on  aoils  oontainini^ 
lime,  by  exchanging  acids  and  forming  muriate  of  lime,  which, 
in  turn,  eombines  readily  in  the  soil  with  the  ammonia,  some  of 
which  might  otherwise  have  beea  volatilised  as  carbonate.  But  we  do 
not  consider  your  laud  will  need  any  such  dressing,  for  the  ground  which 
has  grown  rank  from  having  rubbish  heaps  burnt  on  it  for  some  years  will 
contain  the  mineral' ingredients  of  the  several  plants  or  combustible 
bubstanees  comprised  in  the  rubbish,  and  thus  be  rich  in  the  elements 
potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia  and  iron,  with  the  acids  phosphoric, 
sulphnrio  and  s'licic,  with  some  chlorine.  That  there  is  no  deficiency  off 
uitrogenio  matter  is  evidenced  by  the  rank  i^rowth,  probably  of  weeds 
»uch  as  Nettles,  Docks,  Dandelions  and  Plantains,  with  the  coarse  grasses. 
We  advise,  therefore,  that  the  ground  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  all  tap- 
rooted  and  creeping  rooted  vegetation  carefully  extracted  and  removed  or 
burnt,  spreading;  the  ashes  evenly  all  over  the  land  in  the  latter  case, 
and  in  tlie  former  forming  into  a  heap  with  one-sis  th  of  fresh  gas  lime, 
allowing  to  lie  over  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer  time  turning  at  least 
twice  outside  to  inside  and  top  to  bottom,  when  in  autumn  the  material 
may  be  applied  to  the  land  as  a  top-dressing.  -  The  ground  having 
thus  been  thoroughly  deaosedand  levelled,  and  iha  surisce  in  good  tilth, 
grass  seeds  of  which  legnminouis  plants  such  as  the  Clovers,  will,  or 
Btiould,  form  a  due  proportion  in  order  to  bring  the  land  back  to  pasture 
grass  of  a  permanent  nature,  may  be  sown  early  in  April  during  mild 
weather,  the  land  being  in  good  working  order  or  ioohned  to  dryness  ;  boS 
with  an  early  prospect  of  rain,  raking  or  harrowing  in  very  lightly  and 
rolling  well  down.  It  is  not  advisable  to  sow  grass  seeds  later  than 
^September.  If  desired  you  may  take  a  crop  of  Barley  or  Wheat,  the  latter 
being  sown  in  autumn  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  got  ready,  which  is 
hardly  possible  for  this  season,  or  the  sowing  may  be  deferred  until  early 
spring,  and  the  grass  mixture  in  either  case,  as  that  of  Barley,  sown  eariy 
in  April. 

<*Biut*'  on  a  Vine  Leaf  (B,  T.  i^.).— The  rust  is  caused  by  a  small 
insect,  too  well  known  to  gardeners  as  ^^thrips,"  that  feeds  upon  the 
juices  of  plants,  the  mouth  l^ing  provided  with  parts  suited  for  piercing 
delicate  tissues,  and  for  sucking.  There  are  several  species  ;  that  on  the 
Vine  leaf  is  one  of  the  most  harmful,  and  injures  plants  in  both  green- 
houses and  atoves,  and  by  name  is  Heliotbrips  hssmorrhoidalis.  It  is 
dark  brown  when  mature,  with  the  tip  of  the  body  red  brown,  and  the 
eyes  and  limbs  pale  yellow.  The  insect  is  only  shout  1-20-inch  long,  has 
what  is  lacking  in  size  is  made  up  in  number  and  malignity  of  infectios. 
The  creature  Is  boft  and  almost  white  in  the  earlier  stagea  of  development, 
and  then  most  readily  destroyed  by  smoking  the  house  with  tobaceo 
paper  or  other  fumigating  preparations,  also  by  vaporisation  with  niootins 
and  the  fumers  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  fumigation.  The  house 
bhould  be  fumigated  on  more  than  one  occasion,  as  there  are  sooae  eggs 
as  well  as  feeding  forms,  hence  the  house  should  be  smoked  or  vaporised 
two  or  three  times,  at  intervals  of  about  four  days,  so  as  to  mmke  a 
complete  riddance,  and  when  the-  leaves  are  down  and  the  Vines  pruned, 
the  house  should '  be  thoronghly  cleaned  and  the  Vines  dressed  with  an 
insecticide.  Watch  the  leaves  closely  in  the  spring,  and  on  the  first  faio( 
signs  of  attack  sponge  them  with  tobacco  water  and  sottsoap.  The 
Grapes  from  a  Vine^one  of  several  that  in  two  vineries  three  years  ago 
were  carrying  miserable  crops  of  shanked  Grapes,  and  hare  been  treated 
in  accordance  with  advice  given  in  the  Jcmwil  of  i/Sorftbti/hirtf— woold 
have  been  larger  in  berry  and  better  in  the  skin  with  a  lighter  erop. 
If'  the  crop  mentioned  in  your  letter— namely,  forty-eight  bunches^ 
averaging  from  a  good  serviceable  size  to  2i  lbs.  in  weight^^were  produced 
by  a  single  rod,  the  Orapes  are  wondeHuUy  good,  and  in  flavonr  they 
are  quite  first-rate:  We  are  glad  you  have  turned  the  infoi^ation  is  sasH 

§0od  account,  and  trust  it  will  be^eqoalfy,  if  not  more,  helpfnl  to  yonua 
tie  future.    The  Pear  inig'k  Miti  specimen  of  Pitmaston  Duchess. 
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erabliiiPoU<ifaTKunia)i).— The  jtrabiarvtbc  tuTBofadetErnclir* 
^  WMiil  (Otiorhyachni),  ■  brownith  be«tl*-like  cnBtare  <rb!ch  hcdi  ehieflj 
Bt  night  on  vmrioui  kindi  cf  pluita,  and  ai>}>  b«  fonod  with  tha  aid  of  ■ 
l>a(«TD  and  deitrojed.  The  Kmbs  ua  difflcnlt  to  deatroy— a  deeootioa  of 
llrilBbora  made  bj  dluolriti);  2  oii.  of  the  powder  in  a  gilloD  of  hot  water 
•nd  applied  at  a  l«mperatDre  of  orer  100°  might  be  tried. 

VuHa  sf  VnlU.  —  jrofra*.  — We  hare  nleaenre  In  naming  good 
^pieal  BrniU  (when  the  namei  are  diieorerable)  for  the  oonmuenoe  ol 
Mp>'''  'abaoriben,  who  are  the  growen  of  laoh  Ihiit,  and  not  ool- 
laotora  of  speoimeni  from  non-iubacribert.  Tbi*  latter  procedore  U 
wIloUj  irrepdar,  and  we  trait  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
'*         '        '     '  *e  tha  medlnin*   in  infringing  our  nilea.     Special 

" bjeot  of  whusfc  ii 

J ..re  of  auperior 

/it  eotaequanet  of  l/u  largt  mmber  of  mrMm  Apple*  and  Pmri 
imt  to  tUt  <iffiat  ts  A*  turned,  it  Aai  iMn  dacided  to  Horn*  imly  (p*can«fU  oad 
tmietin  of  approwd  merit,  and  to  reitBi  the  ii^erior,  tthiciX  are  not  uorlA 
mmUHg  or  artxamg.  The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fhiit*  or 
flowers  to  be  named  mnst  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimMie, 
whether  letters  referring  to  the  frait  ore  sent  by  post  or  not.  The 
saaaea  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials  suffioing  for 
that.  Only  six  gpeoimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  an j  beyond  thai 
■nmber  cannot  be  preserred.  They  lAould  be  wmI  oa  Uu  firit  nrfiaatim  ef 
eiaigt  lomrds  lynniig.  Deatert  Pean  omaot  be  inarjd  i»  a  hard  green  elatl. 
The  practice  of  pinning  numbers  to  the  eyes  of  the  Iruits  tends  to  destroy  one 
of  the  mostcharaoteristio  features  and  increases  the  difficulty  ofidentifiea- 
lion.  Wh«n  Plums  are  sent  to  tw  Damed  young  wood  of  ihe  trees  should 
■eoompaoy  them.  LeaTcs  of  the  trees  ar«  neceaaary  with  Feacbaa  and 
Neetarines,  with  information  as  to  whether  the  Qowera  are  large  or 
amall.  (F.  L.\—l.  Cox's  Oranica  Pippin  ;  3,  Golden  Nol>la  ;  3,  Alfristoai 
4,  Benrte  Hardjr ;  5,  Quite  rolteo  ;  6,  Lord  Derby.  The  Apples  were  all 
flne  specimens,  (a.  £).— Conrt  F^nda  Pl^L  {l.  R.).—\,  Gaseoyne's 
Scarlet  Seedling  ;  2,  Warner's  Kiag  :  3,  Goldt:n  Winter  Pearmain ;  i, 
Bonnd  way  Magnum  Bouum  ;  6,  Wadhnrst  Pippin;  6,  Waltham  Abb«y 
Seedling,  (A  (P.).— Comla  de  Lamy.  (J.  J.  D.)— 1.  Emperor 
Alexander  ;  S,  not  reooffoised  ;  3.  Tihbell'a  Inromparshle  ;  4,  Sandring- 
ham  1  h,  Warner's  King  (highly  ecIoDTml)  i  B,  Beauty  of  Kent.  (X  Y.  Z.). 
— ],  Rambonr  7ranc  ;  2,  possibly  Pickering*!  Seedling  g  3,  Herefordshire 
BeeSng.  iO.  B.). — The  Applee  are  not  reeogniied  varieliM  in  general 
eoltiTaiion  ;  tie  aoljr  oantin  method  of  iaereasiug  tbem  i«  by  grafiinx. 

■ame*  of  Flanti  (C.  T.},— Michaelmas  Daisies  are  exirem' ly  diffienlt 
to  name,  eicept  by  oomparison.  1,  Flower  U  quite  closed  ;  2,  poesibly 
Aster  diffosns  oriKOtalls  ;  3,  Ctryeanthemnm  Parlhenium  flore-pleno  ; 
4.  Hieracium  anrantiaeum.  (_H.  Y,). — 1,  CraUeicus  coecinea ;  3,  C<«nua 
mas  Tarirgata  ;  3,  Alter  ericoides  ;  4,  A.  pulohellus  ;  5,  A.  noT»-aogll)B  ; 
B,  Clematis  flanmBls. 
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AVBEAOI  WH0LB3ALB  PBIOSB.— PSQIT. 


Cobnut)  per  100  (h..^     ...  70  0 

Figi,  creen,  par  dei,       ...    1  0  SO 

n    ITrenob,  par  basket...    I  G  10 

Orapas,  blaek    ...    „.    ...    0  6  SO 

Laaons,  ease   14  0  SO  0 

Melons       eaoh    0  6  16 

„      Boak     ^      1  g  S  E 


HaoUrinea,  par  det. 

Peaanes.  phrdoi.'  ' 

Pears,  Cutfaroian,  ease... 
Pines,  Bt.  Hichael'a,  eaoh 
Flnnu,  Fran  a,  par  aiere... 
,,  Caliramian,  oaaa... 
Walnuts,  fresh,  bushel  ... 


ATERAQB  WHOLESALE  PKICE8.— TE0ETABLE8. 


Aitiohokea,  green,  doi.  .. 

AuberiiDe,  par  dot 

Baans,  Soarlst,  sIstb 

Beat,  Bed,  dos. 

Oabbacaa,  par  tally 

Cttrols,  pra  doa.      „    _ 
OMlUflowen,  dM.    ...    „ 

Cekry,  par  baodle 

Onaumbera,  do*.      ...    .. 


Hvb*, 


Lettaoe,dai 1  S  to  3 

HaBliroams.lb 0  2|  0 

Mustard  and  Creas,  punnet  0  t  0 

Onions,  ba(,  about  1  nwt.  4  0  4 

Panlay,  dot.  bunnhes    ...  2  0  4 

PoUtoes,  owt. 9  0  6 

Shallots,  lb OB  0 


ATBBAOB  WHOLESALE   PBIOBS.-- CUT  FLOWSBB. 


Aspaiacns,  Fen,  bnaab...     10  Si 

Oarnallaaa,  13  blooma     ...     B  S  3  i 

Cattleyas.  per  dot 12  0  IS  I 

Chiysantbemnnu,     white 


.06  16 

iea.  ...    ......    6  0  BO 

doa 4  0  e  0 

*    <  0  II  D 

U^  of    tha    Valley,    13 

apnys    .-    „    IS  0  34  0 


Hsrgiieritaa,  doa.    bnahs.    . 
Mignonette,  dot.  bunahae     ' 

OdantogtMsums       

Pelarsoaiutaa,  doa.  bnohs 

Boees  (indoor),  dot ' 

„    Bed,  dot I 

„    Tea,  white,  doe.    ... 
„    Tallow,  doa.  (Perlee)    ' 


PLANTS 

S   POTS. 

a.d. 

*.dv 

Arbor  Vital,  nr.,doi.    ~. 

eotoseo 

Poliage  pltnta.  Tar.,  esol 

Ai 

HO      80 

liUun  Isncifolium  album 

18  0     80  0 

D«««>a,  Tar.,  dos....    „ 

13  0    80  0 

i^ta^  [taiiy,'d^  '.'„ 

10  0 

ta  0 

KrioaTarioua,dai 

BOO    600 

6  0    IB  0 

Palms,  in  Tar.,  eaoh       ... 

Fe^T.r!;d<«.'     

4  0    18  0 





AUTUMN  FEED  FOR  COWS. 

Wbatevib  branoh  of  agrioulture  ma^  have  scored  a  succesa  this 
luminer,  it  is  abaolutel;  certain  that  the  poor  cow-keepen  iam  had 
a  rough  time  of  it.  Milk  Belling  ie  a  large  and  growing  trade,  but  it 
haa  taxed  our  iugsniutf  and  triad  our  faith  to  fiikd  out  where  the 
profit  oomes.  in.  For  the  produoer  price*  rule  low,  and  he  haa  io 
maof  chancea  againat  him.  Abortion,  though  not  quite  *o  [H«Talent 
as  aome  of  the  papers  would  have  tu  believe,  is  sUll  a  serloiia  evil,  and 
one  which  oooaaiona  great  lou  and  inoonTanieDce  to  thoae  who  look  to 
their  cowg  for  the  rent,  and  poaibly  part  of  the  laboor  bill.  Than 
there  ii  another  loaa,  arising  from  milk  fever.  This  may  alicoat.  If 
not  entirely,  be  classed  among  the  proTentible  diaeaaeS)  yet  casta  will 
occur  more  frequently  than  desirable.  With  good  ballock  beefoheapk 
it  Is  easy  to  conceive  there  is  not  a  great  demand  for  cow  beef  of  an 
nooertain  age.  Tho  only  dear  stook  of  lata  has  been  in  catversj  and 
they  have  been  dear  enough. 

la  buying  there  is  always  a  risk  of  introdudng  (if  it  it  not 
alraady  preaent)  that  dread  disease  tuberculoeis,  ao  difficult  of  detec- 
tion, and  so  subtle  and  hr  reaching  in  its  eSects.  Tha  cow-keeper  i» 
subjected  to  many  tiiesome  but  necessary  regulations— regulationa 
often  difficult  to  carry  out,  and  which,  of  course,  mean  outlay  of 
hardly  spared  cash.  It  ia  quite  right  and  proper  tliat  all  preoautioos 
ahonld  be  taken  that  the  public  get  whotesome  milk  from  healthy 
cows  in  healthy  surronndings,  but  for  all  that  the  reetrictioni  press 
heavily  aa  the  man  of  small  means. 

The  spring  of  18S9  waa  cold  and  backward ;  late  frosts  affected 
and  checked  vegetation,  and  even  when  cows  were  turned  out  there- 
was  not  a  very  gaudy  prospect  before  tbein. 

Taking  England  throoghout,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  very  moderate 
gnsa— not  rich  in  milk -producing  qualities  under  the  beat  oircum- 
stances.  Whan  this  grass  doea  not  get  a  -good  start  in  the 
spring,  and  ia  also  handicapped  by  exoeadve  drought  during  tha 
■ummar  montha,  it  doea  not  require  a  genius  to  see  the  reaulte. 
A  cow  ia  a  large  animal,  requiring  much  bulk  of  food,  and  soma  of 
that  food  at  any  rate  must  bo  of  go^  quality.  Quantity  and  quality 
she  needs,  and  this  summM  she  has  either  gone  without,  or  has  eaten 
gold  out  of  her  tnaster's  pocket. 

The  contiaota  for  milk  are  made  before  there  can  be  a  true 
esUmala  of  the  fupply  of  summer  feed,  and  the  oow-keepor  has  to 
stand  all  the  chances  of  unpropitious  seasons  without  any  correapond- 
tog  rise  in  price.  In  some  cases  where  the  owner*  were  ezceptlcoallr 
fortunate,  diere  was  a  good  supply  of  old  hay.  01  course  this  had  to 
be  used  instead  of  standiitg  over  to  help  out  (be  deScieocies  of  thU 
bat  poorer  hay  crop.  There  were  also  men  who-  owned  stretdies  of 
good  fog  or  aftermath ;  these  men  were  fortunate  in  the  extreme. 

Now  we  have  naohed  a  time  when  all  grass  is  fast  losing  oay 
good  qualitisB  it  ever  possessed.  The  grass  of  May,  Jnn<>,  and  July 
ia  or  ought  to  be  ideal  foodj  the  grass. of  the  autumn  is  very  inferior 
stuff.  We  have  often  spoken  before  about  the  seniibflity  of  cows  to 
external  influence  with  regard  to  milk  secretion.-    A  cow  in  fullmiOt. 
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id  like  a  most  sensitive  barometer.  Let  a  cold  night  or  two  come  on, 
down  falls  the  milk  record.  Let  her  be  milked  by  rough  or  incompetent 
people,  result  the  same.  Let  her  be  unsuitably  hurried  or  worried — 
the  milk  pail  tells  a  tale.  Feed  her  with  strong  flavoured  food,  you 
get  the  benefit  in  your  cream  jug  and  puddings.  Feed  her  well  and 
carefully  with  a  due  regard  to  warmth  and  comfort,  and  you  will  be 
fully  repaid  by  the  milk  yield.  Bear  in  mind  one  thing,  condition 
once  lost  is  never  regained.  The  ill  effects  of  fast  days  are  not  done 
away  by  a  rucoession  of  feast  days. 

All  live  stock  are  afifected  by  autumn  weather ;  the  chilly  nights 
and  mornings,  the  stormy  winds  and  heavy  antumn  rains,  all  have  their 
effect,  and  it  is  a  near  sighted  man  who  keeps  his  stock  out  too  late 
in  the  autumn.  By  all  means  give  them  a  run  if  there  is  a  good  bite 
of  grass  left,  but  let  the  world  get  aired  first,  and  bring  them  up 
before  the  damps  begin  to  fall.  Remember,  too,  you  cannot  begin  too 
early  with  a  bit  of  hand  food— the  grass  must  be  an  extra,  not  the 
standing  dish. 

Two  duties  are  expected  of  a  cow— ahe  must  keep  up  her  milking 
habit,  and  at  the  same  time  she  is  nourishing  an  unborn  cal/.  She  is 
liberal  to  you,  be  you  equally  so  to  her.  If  you  have  a  patch  of 
Cabbage — and  no  farmer  should  be  without — remember  her  tastes. 
Tares,  too,  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  good  succulent  grass.  She 
requires  moisture,  and  she  enjoys  it  better  taken  in  this  form.  It  is 
early  to  speak  of  Carrots,  but  in  some  neighbourhoods  they  are  both 
plentiful  and  cheap. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  good  valuable  dried  foods  in  the  market. 
Bran,  decorticated  cotton  cake,  crushed  Oats,  oried  grains.  As  much 
as  3  or  4  lbs.  of  cotton  cake  may  be  given  with  advanUge,  but  it  is 
-well  to  make  the  change  gradually.  A  sudden  and  large  supply  of 
dried  food  will  possibly  put  tl^e  cowK)ut  of  gear,  and  the  milk  will  not 
be  up  in  quality  to  Al.  Hay  is  a  grand  food,  but  hay  alone'  does 
not  do.  There  is  hay  and  hay,  and  some  is  really  only  fit  just  to 
keep  stock  going—in  fact,  to  fill  the  stomach. 

Roots  are  valuable  in  certain  proportions,  and  we  thordughly 
•believe  in  Mangolds,  but  they  must  be  ripe  before  being  used.  They 
require  to  mellow  a  certain  time  in  pie  before  being  eaten.  Swedes 
4ilso  contain  valuable  properties,  but  there  is  a  prejudice  against  them, 
as  they  are  said  to  taint  the  butter.  It  is  quite  possible  to  use  them 
without  running  this  risk.  If  cows  are  fed  immediately  after  milking 
with  Swedes  the  effect  will  have  gone  off  before  the  next  milklLg 
time.  The  green  tops  are  the  most  likely  to  do  the  harm ;  they 
flhould  be  carefully  removed. 

All  sorts  of  chaff  and  cut  meat  are  useful,  except  Barley.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  Barley  straw  will  most  effectually  dry  any  cow. 
This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  any  beginner  in  dairy  work.  If 
there  is  a  good  Clover  stack  the  cows  should  have  their  share,  but  a 
cowman  who  knows  his  business  will  be  for  ever  on  the  look  out  for 
anything  appetising  for  his  charges. 

A  cottager's  cow  is  invariably  a  good  milker.  So  much  depends 
on  her  that  she  is  humoured  and  pelted  like  a  child.  She  gets  many 
a  dainty  bit  that  the  farmer's  cows  never  see ;  there  are  too  many  'of 
4rhem  for  individual  attention— and  it  is  individual  attention  that  pays. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

We  are  enjoying  a  trae  St  Lakers  summer,  innoy  days  and  starry 
nighu  with  just  a  suspicion  of  frost,  but  nothing  to  make  the  root 
grower  anxious.  Wheat  sowing  proceeds  swimminirlv,  and  the  recent 
rise  of  3s.  per  quarter  may  tempt  farmers  to  sow  Wheat  where  they 
had  meant  to  grow  Oats,  thus  iocreasinfr  an  already  bloated  acreage. 

PoUtoes  have  ripened  off  very  quickly,  and  even  Up-to-Dates  now 
present  little  difficuUy.  Growers  are  busy  lifting,  and  too  busy  to  sell  or 
complete  delivery  of  those  already  sold  ;  as  a  result  we  have  sharper 
markets,  and  would-be  parohasers  are  wandering  round  the  villages 
trying  to  appear  interested  in  natural  history  or  flowers  or  anything 
rather  than  the  vegetable  supply. 

With  Turnips  making  35».  per  ton  to  the  cowkeepers  in  the  towns, 
there  mu«c  be  a  good  prospect  for  even  the  commonest  Potatoes.  Grinding 
Barley  too  is  vAry  dear,  and  we  do  not  envy  tb6  lot  of  those  who  are  large 
holders  of  store  pigs  bnt  who  have  to  purehase  all  their  food. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  had  opportunities  for  taking  stock  of 
the  root  crop  of  two  counties.  Mangold  is  fairly  good,  in  some  cases  very 
good.  Common  Turnips  are  a  good  plant  but  are  very  small ;  they  haVe 
all  finished  growing  except  the  late  sown  onvs»  which  iook  hpalthy  and 
like  making  an  average  crop. 


Swedes  are  dreadful,  no  other  adjecUve  describei  them.  L^rge 
patches  of  them  are  practically  dead,  the  leaves  having  fallen  and  only  a 
stump  remaining  ;  even  where  the  plants  look  fairly  healthy  lew  of  the 
roots  would  scale  2  Iba,  and  some  have  made  little  effort  to  bulb  at 
all.  We  believe  Swedes  were  in  a  similar  plight  thirty  years  ago,  bnt 
were  of  larger  size. 

Spring  sown  Cabbages  are  not  very  satisfactory,  they  are  inclined 
more  to  run  to  seed  than  to  heart.    Artifioial  foods  have  risen  in  price. 
Dried  grains  rose   10s.  per  ton  at  a  bound.     Cakes  have  risen  5s.  to 
12s.  6d.  per  ton.  In  laot  the  mixed  land  farmer  already  finds  the  increased 
return  from  his  Wheat  crop  spoken  for  before  he  has  got  it  realised. 

Little  picking  can  be  found  by  dt^  hens  in  the  stackyards,  and  if  hens 
are  expected  to  keep  on  laying  they  irfttsi  be  well  fed  now.  With  good 
Barley  at  2ds.  and  seconds  at  24s.  'We  should  recommend  the  lest  as 
being  the  cheapetL  Now  that  fowls  %re  more  dependant  on  grail).  €r>od 
look  well  after  the  supply  of  grit.  Animals  could  not  feed  well  wifu  .< 
teeth,  and  grit  acts  in  the  place  pf  teeth  lor  the  fowl.  "^ 


The  Women's  AaBicuLTUBAL  Association.— The  Countess  of 
Warwick  presided  last  week  at  Stafford  House  over  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Women*s  Agricultural  Association.  There  was  a  large 
attendance.  Lady  Warwick  said  their  year's  work  had  been  quite  as 
satisfactory  as  could  be  expected.  The  Committee  is  in  correspondence 
with  ladies  in  America,  where  it  is  hoped  a  similar  organisation  may  be 
formed.  South  Africa  is  already  represented  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ceoil 
Rhodes,  and  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  also  likely  soon  to 
show  their  practical  support.  Her  ladyship  strongly  urged  those  who 
intended  to  take  up  the  farming  industry  to  work  hard  and  perbcvere. 
Miss  Bradley,  the  Secretary,  read  the  report,  which  was  adopted. 

Biological  Science  in  Its  Relation  to  Agriculture —At 
the  above  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  :-*• 
**  That  it  is  desirable  and  important  that  duly  qualified  women  should 
have  the  advantages  of  full  membership  in  scientiHo  and  other  leaned 
societies— tf.^.,  the  Royal,  the  Linnean,  and  the  Royal  MicroscopicaL" 
An  excellent  paper  by  Mrs.  Farqnharson,  F.B.M.S.,  of  Haughton,  in  sup- 
port of  the  resuiution,  was  read  at  the  meeting.  **  I  do  not  think."  said 
the  author,  **  that  I  put  the  matter  too  forcibly  when  I  state  that  in  my 
opinion  the  science  of  biology  is  to  agriculture  the  key-note  of  all  its 
hoped-for  attainments.  Tne  electrical  wheel  cannot  be  driven  without 
dynamic  power,  and,  there. ore,  how  can  we  attempt  to  fathom  the  depth 
of  the  sciencu  of  life  witboift  the  fundamental  knowledge  of  biology,  com- 
prising entomology  and  ornithology.  For  practical  pnrposea  which  par- 
ticular subject  to  learn  is  in  my  experienee  of  the  utmost  importance.  Many 
a  woman  has  to  spend  u  lengthy  time  in  wading  thrtiu^^h  volumes  of 
matter,  when  a  single  huur's  uitcnd«tuce  at  ouo  oi  the  learned  societies' 
meetings  might  clearly  demonstrate  to  her  the  information  which  she 
craved.  At  these  meetings  the  latest  ideas,  the  opinions,  and  the 
experience  of  specialists  are  freely  expressed,  and  pro^e  over  and  over 
again  of  the  greatest  u«e  in  the  advancement  of  biologieal  science.  Not 
only  would  it  be  most  beneficial  in  practical  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
but  it  would  no  doubt  insure  success  in  the  present  state  of  so  keen  com- 
petition. Admission  to  these  societies  would  enable  a  woman  with  her 
untrained  mind,  as  to  state  the  fact  frankly,  is  Si»  unfortunately  often  the 
case— to  be  on  the  same  footing  -as  members  of  the  other  sex,  both 
possessing  in  common,  •  genius,  the  supreme  capacity  for  taking  pains.' " 

Feeding  Figs  on  Acorns.— In  this  country  we  know  very  little 
of  the  practice  which  is  so  largely  followed  in  some  parts  of  England  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  pigs  are  turned  by  the  score  into  woods  for 
tae  consumption  of  acorns  and  beech  mast,  it  is  claimed  for  the  prac- 
tice, that  in  addition  to  the  food  costing  next  to  nothing,  it  is  capable  of 
producing  bacon  of  the  highest  class.  The  food  is  certainly  much  more 
*'  natural  "  than  the  prepared  o&esses  upon  which  pigs  are  usually  fed,  and 
the  bacon  resulting  from  it  is  said  to  possess  a  flavour  not  often  found  in 
pork  produced  under /ordinary  conditions.  Curiously  enough,  though 
pigs  when  at  large  feed  upon  these  acorns  with  impunity,  they  give  rise 
to  digestive  disorders  of  various  kinds  when  fed  in  any  quantity  to 
animals  kept  in  confinement.  The  reason  why  pigs  eat  them  with 
impunity  when  running  loose  is  supposed  to  be  because  the  animals 
then  only  eat  them  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  and  in  conjunction  with 
other  foods,  weeds  of  various  kinds,  which  have  the  effeet  of  reducing  th6 
irritant  influence  of  the  acorns.— (*'  Irbh  Farmer's  Gszette.") 

Hand-weeding  versus  Hoeing.— Although  stirring  the  sur&oe 
while  weeding  with  the  hoe  is  so  beneficial  to  the  soil  there  are  some 
weeds  of  se  rapid  a  growth  and  which  seed  so  persistently  that  hand- 
weeding  IS  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  be  completely  extirpated. 
Capsella  bursa  pastoris  (common  Shepherd's  Purse  or  '*  Pickpocket")  is  a 
notable  example  where  the*  hoe,'  unless  plied  repeatedly,  propagates  the 
weed,  instead  of  destroyifij^  It,  b^  breaking  the  small  ^ed  vessels,  whioh 
are  produced  almost  as  soon  as 'the  first  leaves  appear.  Hand-weeding 
for  this  pest  certainly  pays  even  in  fields,  because  the  plough  or  hoe 
breaks  tbe  capsules  and  re-sow^  ahe  seed  for  a  fresh  crop.  On  examining 
one  of  the  capsules,  which  edre  heart-shaped  with  two  lobes,,  there  will 
be  found  at  least  twenty  seeds — very  small  growths  possess  one.  hundred 
capsules.  On  many  plants  will  'tte  found  several  hundred  capsules,  sd 
that  from  two  thousand  up  to  teii'thousAnd  seeds  are  scattered  unless  the 
weed  is  pulled  and  removed  to  be' burned  at  once.  '  Thosii  \v1io  wdrk-  UtA 
soil  ought  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  habits  of  weeds.  Observations 
Would  prove  that  in  thiri  garden,  on  the.  lawn,  and  in  pasture,  as  well'asott 
arable  land,  hand-weeding  at  the  proper  moment  pays. — ^E.  O.  T.  t}^ 
•♦  Kural  World.'»3 
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DOTTER,  HaWTHOKN  *  CO..  L-mdon  Work^ 


EDUCATION  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

THE  tenn  agriculture,  as  geuerallr  use  I  by  die 
EdnoatioD  Dapartmont,  and  specially  to  in 
the  resolutions  recendy  proposed,  ae  found  on 
psge  357,  realljr  includeB  horticulture,  and  com- 
monly m«anB  it.  The  cfflifoundiog  of  rarming 
with  gardeniog,  on  the  ground  tb»t  the  greater 
jg  agaumed  to  include  the  leesar,  U  an  unfortunate 
niistuke,  and  it  would  bo  much  better  did  the 
EdocatloD  Department  nod  all  cdircational 
authorities  learn  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  by  which 
Ik  meant  that  agriculture  should  be  called  farmiiig 
and  horticulture  gardening. 

It  is  almoat  impoBslbl  i  to  identify  the  teaching 
of  farming  practically  in  connection  with  elemen- 
tary schools,  becauae  the  Burroundinga  and  applianoaa 
ifsucb  schools  will  not  admit  of  it ;  but  gardening 
can  be  laught,  ani  whether  the  children  instructed 
in  its  operations  be  in  the  end  gardeners,  bim 
labourers,  artisans,  or  mechamca,  the  knowledge 
thoy  have  received  in  gardening  will  prove  most 
r.elpfnl  to  them  through  life. 

It  would  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  that  a 
conference  of  practical  men  and  prominent 
eduoationistp,  assembled  to  deal  with  a  matter 
of  such  immense  importanoe  as  the  education  of 
young  In  subjecls  calculated  lo  render  them 
efUcient  land  workers,  did  not  at  the  outset  insist 
that  all  elemtntary  education  should  be  placed 
under  the  direct  control  of  duly  app^iintod  local 
authorities,  who,  partly  under  the  Education 
Department,  and  of  that  of  the  Coonty  TeohnloJ 
E.lucation  authority,  should  thus  be  able  to  make 
elementary  education  in  each  dislrict  just  such  aa 
is  needed  by  ihe  requiremeats  of  vocations  or  trader 
in  each  locality. 

The  chaotic  coiidition  into  wbich  our  elementary 
education  has  fallen  is  due  to  its  hsTing  been  w 
long  the  battleground  of  secia — a  gra?e  misfortune, 

id  the  resuiW  of  which  are  aeen  in  the  undoubtad 
fact  that  nine-tentbs  of  our  children  leave  school 

thout  having  the  least  knowledge  of  a  practical 
kiT-d  how  to  labour  to  secure  a  livelihood.  Whilat 
the  average  condition  of  literary  or  common  eduoa- 
V  enough,  that  of  really  working  education 
ia  far  worse, 

HO.  MSB.— Vol.  CI.,  Old  Skrihl 
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One  of  the  great  evils  of  our  elementary  educational  system  is  the 
method  by  which  a  great  portion  of  the  cost  is  raided,  either  by  rates 
or  by  voluntary  contributionp.  Did  the  Government  but  undertake 
the  entire  cost  of  education,  the  nation  would  clamour  for  greatly 
advanced  and  more  practical  teaching,  but  so  long  as  the  work  has  to 
depend  on  the  unsatisfactory  sources  named,  the  cost  will  always  be 
grudged,  and  education  retarded.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  speeches  or  discussion  at  the  conference  referred  to, 
nothing  is  heard  of  what  is  being  done  in  a  comparatively  limited 
way  in  some  districts  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Stafiford,  for  instanee,  to 
train  children  in  a  knowledge  of  gardening  under  County  Tech- 
di'chI  Education  Committees.  What  is  thus  done  is  thoroughly  to  the 
point,  and  eo  much  is  done  in  this  way  as  well  can  be  done  anywhere 
on  a  mere  rod  of  ground  for  a  garden. 

But  efforts  in  tbis  direction  are  greatly  hampered  by  the  probably 
not  real,  yet  apparent  antagonism  that  exists  between  the  Education 
Department  and  Technical  Education  Committees,  as  whilet  the  latter 
bodies  seem  not  only  willing  but  even  anxious  to  extend  the  operation 
of  these  school  gardens  to  all  lads  old  enough  to  work  them,  the 
Department  shuts  the  door  on  all  those  attending  school  yet  these  are 
tie  very  lads  whom  it  is  so  desirable  to  have  working  them  in  the 
elementary  stage,  whilst  lads  that  have  left  school  but  still  remain  in 
the  locality  may  be  taken  on  to  more  advanced  operations.  But  as 
these  lads  may  not  work  a  school  garden  uLtil  perhaps  fourteen  years 
of  age,  they  can  only  reach  the  elementary  stage,  as  in  two  years* 
time  they  are  too  old  fcr  farther  instruction.  This  is  but  one  illus> 
tration  of  the  difficulty  that  now  surrounds  practical  progress  in  a 
greatly  desired  direction. 

Something  may  of  course  be  done  in  the  direction  of  furnishing 
instructors  in  gardening  for  boys  by  the  various  training  colleges,  but 
these  places  again  are  practically  private  institutions,  and  are  in  no 
way  controlled  by  the  State  or  by  public  authority.  Far  better  is  it 
to  look  for  instructors  for  the  children  from  the  ranks  of  practical 
gardeners,  of  whom  there  iire  so  many  qualified  to  make  sound 
teachers.  One  such  could  take  a  district  of  several  schools,  another 
give  the  elder  boys  an  hour's  teaching  at  least  twice  a  week.  Of 
course  there  should  be  a  good  parden  available  in  each  case,  including 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  and  such  other  features  as  enter  generally 
info  practical  horticulture. — Inspectok. 

[We  give  prominence  to  the  foregoing  communication  because  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  not  of  necessity  because  we 
cjrcur  in  the  whole  of  the  opinions  expressed.  From  the  practical 
character  of  the  teaching  advocated,  few  persons  who  comprehend  the 
requirements  of  rural  districts  and  the  equipment  of  the  workers  of 
the  future  will  presumably  dissent.  The  Elementary  Education  Act, 
that  was  passed  Fome  years  ago  amidst  the  clash  of  contending 
'^  parties,*'  has  by  no  means  proved  an  unmixed  blessing,  either  to  the 
labourers  or  employers  of  labour  in  rural  districts.  The  smallest 
wage-earning  class  in  the  kingdom  ^ere,  under  the  cast-iron  law  of 
compulsory  school  attendance,  deprived  of  the  aid,  and  much-needed 
aid,  of  sundry  shillings  that  used  to  be  earned  by  strong  lads  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  and  no  doubt  many  of  those  ceased  school 
attendance  all  too  soon.  But  from  one  extreme,  the  law  went  to  the 
other.  From  earning  a  little,  but  this  little  of  gre.it  use  to  the 
parents,  who  were  struggling  against  adversity  in  strenuous  endeavours 
to  make  both  ends  meet  in  thousands  of  humble  homes,  they  were 
entirely  debarred  under  the  rig  d  rule  of  schoIaUic  uniformity.  The 
aggregate  loss  thus  entailed  was  enormous  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
land,  who  were  least  able  to  bear  it,  while  entailing  loss  on  others,  to 
whom  it  did  not  pre»s  with  such  immediate  force ;  but  its  effect  was 
cumulative,  and  is  felt  uow^  and  not  borne  with  the  greatest 
equanimity  by  the  wage-pay  in;;  section  of  the  agricultural  com- 
niunity. 

It  may  be  urged  by  educationists  that  this  is  taking  a  low 
materialistic  view  of  a  gteat  Intellectual  question.  It  is  a  natural 
and  necessary  view  all  the  same,  and  even  a  venture  may  be  made  in 
suggesting  that  materialism  is  not  entirely  ignored  as  an  objective  by 
numbers  of  excellent  and  accomplished  persons,  who  are  seeking  to 
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advance,  by  precept  and  practice,  what  Is  known  as** higher  educa- 
tion.** While  honestly  desiring  to  do  good  to  others,  they  ars 
at  the  same  time,  confcionsly  or  unconsciously,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  inexorable  law  of  self-presirvation.  They  wish,  and  laudably 
so,  to  improve  their  own  position  in  life  by  their  own  acqairements* 
and  if  they  fail  in  this  it  is  either  by  lack  of  favourable  opportunities 
or  their  particular  education  has  not  been  conducted  in  the  right 
direction. 

This  brings  us  to  the  root  of  the  subject  in  queaiion.  If  educa- 
tion is  not  of  a  kind  to  be  the  most  helpful  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
imparted,  in  accordance  with  the  vocation  to  which  the  majority  are 
likely  to  engage,  it  fails  in  its  object.  This  has  been  exactly  the  case 
in  thoufands  of  village  schools,  and  no  persons  have  been  more 
deeply  convinced  of  this  than  thoughtful  parents  of  children  sent  to 
those  schools.  This  is  why  the  schools  have  not  been  popular. 
The  sacrifice  of  material  help  that  might  be  from  time  to  time 
afforded  by  the  earnings  of  strong  lads  would  have  been  much 
more  cheerfully  borne  if  they  had  been  gaining  knowledge  on 
subjects  closely  identified  with  country  pursuits.  For  the  purpose  of 
winninz  marks  and  obtaining  grants,  the  minds  of  youths  have 
been  crammed  with  information  on  subjects  of  no  practical  use  to 
them. 

Obviously  certain  subjects  must  be  taught  in  common  in  city  and 
in  village  schools  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  beyond  this  the  teaching  to 
be  the  most  useful  must  be  differentiated.  An  uniform  curriculum 
throughout  urban  and  rural  schools  is  an  absurdity  and  entirely  dis- 
advantageous to  village  populations.  Lads  who  have  attended 
elementary  schools  in  agricultural  districts  for  years,  have  been  taught 
no  more  about  subjects  and  operations  connected  with  the  land  than 
have  the  keen-witted  urchins  of  the  London  or  Liverpool  slums. 
If  lads  in  rural  villages  acquired  exact  knowledge  on  the  nature,  com- 
position, and  improvement  of  various  soils ;  on  plant  life  and  growth; 
on  weeds  and  their  wastefnlncss ;  on  food  crops  of  various  kinds,  and  their 
usefulness,  with  methods  of  production ;  on  flowers,  insects,  and  other 
cognate  matters,  their  interest  would  be  aroused,  inquiry  incited,  and 
a  desire  created  to  put  to  practical  test  the  merits  of  such  teaching, 
and  for  this  opportunities  should  be  afforded. 

It  is  true,  elementary  school  gardens  are  formed  in  a  few  districts, 
and  grants  given  for  ''attendances,"  but  in  some  of  these  gardens  the 
work  is  the  merest  peddling;  the  teachers  do  not  even  know  how  to 
hold,  muoh  kss  liow  to  use,  the  tools,  while  school  inspectors  cannot, 
in  the  very  naturarof  things,  appraise  the  value  ol  the  work  ;  indeed, 
the  majority  of  them  know  no  more  about  it  than  did  the  three 
historic  tailors  of  Tooley  Street.  But  there  are  other  of  these  garden* 
in  which  the  boys  are  taught  by  practical  men,  and  in  these  the  work, 
as  we  know  by  personal  examination,  is  at  least  100  per  cent,  better, 
and  in  some  instances  very  good  indeed.  It  is  a  question  of  teaching; 
but  the  best  work  of  that  nature  is  found  in  continuation  Bchool 
cfardenp,  in  which  only  youths  who  have  left  school  can  be  legally 
taught  by  County  Councils.  In  many  of  these  the  work  is  splendid, 
and  far  in  advance  of  that  of  men  in  contiguous  allotments.  If  all 
boys  over,  pay,  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  could  be  similarly  laugbt, 
a  more  land-loving  race  of  men  would  follow,  and  i?  the  best  of  those 
who  had  acquired  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil  profitably  were 
afforded  facilities  for  its  acquisition  to  the  extent  that  would  be  of 
real  and  actual  benefit  to  them,  the  more  reluctant  they  would  be 
(as  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke  observed  at  the  meeting  lefierred  to  on 
page  357,  last  week)  to  abandon  **tha  villages  in  which  they  were  born 
and  bred." 

Young  men  cannot  or  will  not  remain  there  until  they  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  home  pursuits,  and  can  see  something  in  view 
besides,  as  the  Dean  of  Rochester  has  said,  "  lumbago  and  the  work- 
house." Education  has  taught  them  the  truth,  as  phrased  by  the 
Dean,  that  *'  in  every  other  department  of  life  the  working  man  has  a 
chance  to  rise,"  and  their  venerable  spokesman  wants  to  see  more 
small  holdings  or  little  tarms  within  the  reach  of  earnwt  stritiag 
workers  on  the  land.  This  social  policy  has  not  in  the  past  found 
favour — we  will  not  say  amonj^  landowners  so  much  as  agents  and 
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large  £iniiera ;  bat  the  latter  fear  it  muoli  leas  now  than  they  did 
tweoty  years  ago.  j , 

■  Let  UB  Bee  how  the  oottkbined  ayBtem  of  one  ye|^y  large  faim  in  a 
pariih  faxnouB  for  ita  amall  holding!  works  in  aotnal  practice.  The 
great  fanner,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  grower  of  Celery  in  the 
kingdom,  is  an  alderman  of-  one  of  the  County  Councils.  On  his  being 
asked  by  the  writer  if  he  wonld,  had  he  the  power,  throw  a  number 
of  these  small  holdings  into  a  few  large  farms  the  answer  was  an 
emphatic  '*No.''  He  further  gave  the  reason  aomewhat  in  these 
worda — **^  If  I  waht  a  dozen  men,  more  or  leas,  for  a  week  or  fortnight 
to  get  certain  work  done  qcuckly  the  required  number  come  at 
ordinary  wages  readily,  work  willingly,  and  leave  pleasantly  whin  the 
work  is  done.  •  They  like  t^  earn  a  little  ready  cash  now  and  then, 
while  it  pays  me  to  let  them  do  so.  The  advantage  is  thus  mutual, 
and  we  all  get  on  well  together.  They  have  learned  to  work  briskly 
for  themselves,  and  they  work  briskly  for  me,  and  I  would  not  have 
them  disturbed.''  Would  it  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  large  farmers 
if  similar  conditions  obtained  in  other  districts  ? 

By  giving  a  sound  theoretical  education  to  lads  in  village  schools 
on  such  subjects  as  previously  indicated,  supplemented  by  lessons  on 
the  land,  under  competant,  practical  teachers,  the  recipients  will  start 
the  battle  of  li'e  with  educated  brains  and  educated  hands,  and 
additional  interest  will  be  given  to  the  work  they  do  becauie  of 
their  being  trained  to  understand  it;  then,  if  they  are  afforded 
a  ''chance  to  rise**  by  their  own  exertions,  substantial  induoemeuts 
will  be  naade  for  those  who  are  bom  on  the  land  to  remain  there 
to  their  own  advantage,  and  to  the  advantage  of  village  industries 
and  communities. 

That  we  are  a  long  way  behind  Switzerland,  for  instance,  in  our 
methods  of  aaeful. education  is  apparent  from  the  following  citation 
from  a  narrative  that  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  HortictUture  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  written  by  a  Swiss  gardener  then 
and  now  practising  with  marked  success  as  a  head  gardener  in  this 
country  : — 

''The  peasants  in  S Switzerland  acquire  a  love  for  arboriculture 
while  yet  at  schooL    A  plot  of  ground  planted  with  an  assortment 
of  fruit  trees  being  generally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school- 
master  and  his  pupils,  he  will  give  them  lessons  on  grafting  and 
budding;  explain  to  them  the  merits  of  the  different  varieties,  and 
thus  implant  knowledge  into  their  young   minds  which  generally 
hears    fruit  in  after  life.     On  one  occasion  1   saw   half  a  dozen 
youogsters  clambering  up  a  wild  Cherry  tree  that  had  previoudly 
heax  lopped,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  long-coated,  spectacled 
wielder  of   the  rod,  they  commenced  grafting  the  tree  with  some 
new  varieties  that  had  been  received.    If  some  such  system  were 
adopted  in    the   schools  of   our   English   agricultural  districts,  it 
would  diffuse  practical  knowledge  among  our  rising  generation,  the 
importance  and  results  of  which  could  with  difficulty  be  estimated." 

It  may  be  added  that  Switzerland  is  a  country  of  small  holdings, 
•owned  by  the  occupiers,  and  the  plots  are  mainly  planted  with  fruit 
trees.  In  England  practical  teaching  would  have  to  be  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  workers  as  governed  by  existing  conditions  to  best 
.meet  the  object  in  view.  So  far  the  most  useful  lessons  on  the 
land  are  given  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  our  County  Councils, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  other  body  of  administrators  could 
better  understand  the  educational  needs  of  particular  country 
•districts.]    .  ■     •         

PlTT08POBt7M   Mayi. — The   planting  of  ahruba  ia  efer  ^ng  on, 

.and  naturally  so  when  we  find  the  beautiful  effects  many  of  our  beat 

known  plants  produce.    I  often  wonder  if  we  give  tuffieient  trials  to 

saany  of  our  least  known  ahrubs  with  a  view  to  teatirg  their  qualitiea  in 

different  aitoationa,  for  the  ezpeoae  would  be  ao  amail  that  even  if  a 

small  percentage  were  to  be  found  aui table  the  experiment  would  not 

have  been  in  vain.    In  newly  planted  ahrubberiea,  and  where  saffioient 

-apace  ia  left  for  future  development,  many  amaller  growing  species  might 

be  planted  in  lietween  for  immediate  effect,  and  the  one  occapjing  thia 

heaaiag  ia  oertainly  worthy  the  attention  of  anyone  ordering  nt  the 

present  time.    It  makea  a  charming  bnah  plant,  and  ia  more  than  suitable 

m  pyramid  fmro.    Perfectly  diatinet,  ita  amall  aiWery  grey  foliage  on 

.ehoeolate  atema  praienta  a  moat  telling  effaet — B.  P.  R. 


IS  GARDENING  ADVANCING? 

When  I  read  the  article  signed  "  Westerner  "  with  the  above  query 
as  a  heading  on  page  263  of  the  Journal,  I  said  to  myself, "  H*m, 
that  needs  thinking  about,  111  take  a  little  time  about  it.*'  I  have 
done  so.  It  was  rermenting  in  my  head  a  week  hter,  when  I  had 
occasion  to  send  to  the  Editor  an  Apple  for  confirmation  of  name,  and, 
having  explained  about  the  Apple,  I,  most  irreverently  I  admit,  put  in 
a  chafiBng  note,  being  in  merry  mood,  on,  "  Is  gardening  advancing  ?  *' 
whertupon  the  Editor  most  editorially  rebuked  me.  It  will  be  hardly 
oonceivable,  but,  irreverently  again,  I  laughed.  There  is  no  teaching 
some  people  respect  for  authority,  U  there  ? 


I  could  not  grit  the  query  out  of  my  head,  however;  it  kept 
tumbling  about,  and  I  determmed  at  Ust  to  get  rid  of  it  But  how  ? 
Ah  I  there*s  the  rub.  It  is  (the  query,  I  mean),  and  it  isn't,  I  said  ; 
it  is  both  yes  and  no.  How  will  you  reconcile  two  op{>osite8  ?  how 
can  positive  and  negative  assimilate  ?  They  can,  and  do.  Here,  take 
the  Journal  of  the  next  week,  October  5th,  and  read  the  account  of 
that  glorious  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  does  not  that  say,  yes  ?  and 
aay  it  out  loudly  and  emphatically,  too.  Then  take  that  saddest  of 
all  the  pages  of  our  Journal,  the  last  but  one,  and  see  the  gardeners 
(such  a  lot  of  them)  wanting  places,  advertising  week  by  week  and 
month  by  month,  some  of  them,  and  will  not  these  men  say,  with 
cruahing  emphasis,  No^  gardening  is  not  advancing,  worse  luck. 
Again,  the  prizetakers  at  the  different  great  exhilntions  will  triumph- 
antly shout  out,  Ob,  yes  I  gardening  is  advancing  splendidly ;  look  at 
me !  so  many  first  prizes.  Why  I've  made  so  much  and  so  much  in 
hard  .cash,  besides  cups,  certificates,  and  medals.  But  the  poor 
unsuccessful  exhibitors  will  ruefully  shake  their  heads  as  they  cast 
up  expenses  and  say  a  low-voiced  but  very  pronounced.  No  I  Why, 
more  than  one  will  say,  I've  come  all  theaa  miles  (from  the  far  end  of 
Sgotlaud,  let  us  say),  and  it  has  cost  me  so  much,  and  never  a  prize 
to  get  Oh  I  no,  gardening  is  going  to  the  dogs,  I  tell  you ;  Fll  show 
no  more !  things  are  not  as  they  usod  to  bo  I '  | 


Oh,  yes,  "  gardeniog  is  advaocing.**  No  doubt  of  that,  will  say 
the  gardener  to  aome  plutocrat  See  what  a  splendid  collection  of 
Orchids  we  have,  as  well  as  the  best  ornamental  plants !  We  are 
going  OD,  I  can  tell  you !  But  what  will  the  old  gardener  say  who  is 
dismissed  on  the  break-up  or  reduction  of  staff  at  so  many  of  the  old 
houses  and  gardens  all  over  the  couutry  ?  Will  he  not  say,  as  he 
mournfully  considers  his  long  service,  his  advancing  yeara,  and  his 
gloomy  prospects  at  finding  another  place ;  will  he  not  say,  Na  I 


The  question  must  no  doubt,  to  get  at  the  root  of  it,  be  widened, 
be  opened  out ;  and  taken  in  the  concrete,  as  a  whole,  the  answer  must 
be.  Yes,  gardening  is  advancing.  In  the  abatract,  in  epitome,  the 
answer  will  be  in  numberless  cases  In  the  negative.  Gardening,  like 
everything  else  mundane,  follows  the  great  and  irresistible  law  ot 
evolutiou,  and  evolution,  rightly  guided,  means  progress — progress  on 
the  lines  of  the  survival  of  the  fitteat,  and  demand  and  aupply ;  and 
the  tremeudous  wants  ot  the  people  have  brought  about  that  equally 
tremendous  supply  of  their  necessities,  which  has  made  commercial 
gardening  one  of  the  striking  facts  of  our  horticultural  life.  On  this 
plane  gardeniog  is  advancing  by  such  gigantic  leaps  and  bounds  aa  to 
take  away  the  breath  almost  of  old  steady-going  people.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  such  ostabliahmenta  as  the  Hochfoid's  (to  name  only 
one  firm),  to  see  to  what  extent  gardening  has  advanced  on  the  lines 
of  their  trade.  

It  mav  be  contended  that  this  style  of  gardening,  thou;(h  emloently 
useful,  is  by  no  means  advancing  gardening — ^going  onward,  upward. 
But  Pope  I  think  it  is  who  says : — 

^*Ti8  use  alone  which  justifies  eipense, 
And  splendour  borrows  half  her  rays  from  sense." 

And  therefore  there  is  a  going  onward,  though  on  different  lines  than 
in  the  past,  and  as  the  dying  king  found  out  in  "  The  Paasiug  of 
Arthur,^'  "  the  old  order  does  change,"  and  gives  place  to  new,  and  all 
for  good,  too,  that  it  is  so.  We  who  are  getting  into  the  "  sere  aftd 
yellow  "  lea&ge  of  our  lives  (don't  read  it  "  sour  and  yellow,"  please  I) 
have  to  recognise  this  truth,  and  we  do  recognise  it,  for  the  wisdom 
that  comes  with  age  has  taught  us  that,  and  the  best  of  us  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  new  circumstances  and  environments  as  best  wo  may. 


The  scene  of  the  chief  gardening —ornamental  gardening,  oertainly 
—of  the  present  day  is  ahifted  from  the  aristocracy  to  the  plutocracy, 
and  the  leisurely  gardening  of  a  past  age  ia  transformed  into  the  alert, 
syatematic,  departmental  gardening  of  the  present  Whether  this 
state  of  things  will  produoe  as  good  a  race  of  all-round  practical 
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gardeners  as  the  past  is  open  to  doubt  and  debate,  and  tbe  old  men 
will  say  positively,  No  I  in  this  respect  gardening  is  not  advaocing. 
Still,  the  world  moves  and  the  rising  generation,  with  the  splendid 
advantages  tbey  have  in  the  matter  of  ^ucation,  with  the  abounding 
and  resistless  energy  of  their  youth  and  the  go-ahead  spirit  of  tbe  day, 
will  carry  the  avocation  onward  and  upward,  so  that  ucts  will  show 
that  W6  must  say,  as  the  world  will  say,  that  ^*  gardening  is 
advancing."  

I  am  sensible  that  this  is  a  very  imperfect  as  well  as  a  belated 
contribution  to  this  very  interesting  subject,  bat  then  we  in  the 
country  are  slow,  aod  I  am  not  only— N.  H.  P.,  but  also  '<  An  Old 
Pbovincial.* 


PANSIES  AND  VIOLAS. 

• 

Fob  the  decoration  of  the  garden  in  spring  there  are  few  plants 
which  are  more  valuable  than  a  good  selection  of  Pannies  or  Violas. 
Planted  separately  or  in  mixture  they  make  most  distinctive  and 
effective  displays,  and  the  blooms  are  useful  lor  cutting.  Sometimes 
gardeners  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  plants  to  grow  to  enable  them  to 
have  something  which  will  afford  a  liberal  supply  of  attractive  blooms 
to  associate  with  other  material.  Pansies  and  Violas  are  amongst  the 
most  usefol  for  affording  a  prolonged  supply,  and  endeavours  ought  to 
be  made  annually  to  provide  a  number  of  the  best  varieties  which  can 
be  drawn  upon  for  this  purpose.  With  special  attention  of  a  simple 
character,  in  the  form  of  supplying  moidture  and  rich  top-dressings, 
the  plants  may  be  kept  growing  and  blooming  during  the  hot  weather. 
The  best  season  for  them  is  early  spring,  or  from  March  to  June. 
Alter  this  extra  attention  must  be  given  to  prolong  the  blooming. 

Pansies  and  Violas — ^the  latter  are  frequently  called  tufted  Pani^ies 
because  .of  their  compact  growth — are  propagated  by  peeds,  cuttings, 
and  divisions.  The  best  time  for  sowing  se^s  is  early  in  July*  but 
tbey  may  be  sown  in  heat  in  spring  for  an  autumn  display.  On  the 
whole,  however,  summer  sowing  ia  the  better,  as  the  seedlings  require 
less  attention  in  the  various  stages,  providing  a  moist  and  shady 
position  is  selected  for  their  cultivation.  When  raising  Pansies  and 
Violas  from  seed  the  first  essential  is  to  procure  a  good  strain  from  a 
reliable  seedsman.  Seed  is  usually  offered  at  prices  varying  from  Is. 
to  5s.  per  packet,  and  where  a  fair  number  of  plants  are  wanted  the 
larger  pacKets  will  give  them  Seed  might  be  sown  now,  but  the 
seedlings  will  naturally  move  very  slowly,  requiring  a  little  heat  and 
a  very  light  position.  They  must  bo  kept  in  the  see  1  pots  throughout 
the  winter,  snd  be  pricked  out  in  fine  light  soil  in  boxes  in  February. 

In  raising  plants  early  in  tbe  year  seed  must  be  sown  in  February 
or  March.  The  preparation  of  the  seed  pots  or  pans  may  be  the  same, 
whatever  season  the  seed  is  sown.  Good  drainage  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  this  protected  from  chokin>;  with  soil  by  laying  upon  it 
some  moist  moss,  or  the  rouj^ber  parts  of  the  compost.  The  latter 
may  consibt  of  loam,  leaf  suil,  and  sand  in  equal  parts.  Fill  the 
pots  or  pans,  and  make  firm  and  level ;  water  slightly  with  a  fine-' 
rosed  can,  and  after  draining  sow  the  seed  thinly,  covering  with  a 
dusting  of  fine  soil  or  sand. 

In  spring  heat  will  be  necessary  to  induce  germination,  but  the  pot 
or  pan  snould  be  plunged  in  a  moist  mediam,  and  the  surface  prevented 
drying  by  shading  with  moss  or  paper  until  the  seedlingd  appear. 
A  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  will  be  suitable.  Prevent  the  seedlings 
becommg  drawn  by  affording  plenty  of  light  to  them,  but  shading 
from  powerful  sunshine.  As  they  increase  in  size  give  cooler  treat- 
ment and  more  air.  Prick  out  the  plants  to  still  further  strengthen 
in  boxes,  wheie  they  may  remain  until  the  time  arrives  for  planting, 
gradually  inuring  them,  of  course,  to  outside  treatment.  With  the 
exception  of  raising  in  heat,  the  treatment  may  be  the  same  for  the 
summer  sowing. 

A  frame  is  a  good  place  to  stand  the  pots  or  pans  at  that  time. 
Should  a  spent  hotbed  be  available,  a  few  inches  of  soil  placed  upon  it, 
and  made  fine  and  smooth  on  the  surface,  will  afford  an  excellent 
place  to  sow  the  seed,  an«l  also  to  prick  out  the  young  seedlings. 
They  seem  to  grow  more  vigorously  in  the  well-drained  moist  position' 
a  frame  provides.  Seed-sowing  is  the  only  way  of  raising  a  stock  if 
plants  are  not  at  hand  or  have  to  be  purchaFcd. 

A  more  seasonable  method  of  propagation,  as  it  can  be  carried  out 
now  if  tbe  old  plants  are  available  and  are  furnished  with  the  right 
materia],  is  by  cuttings.  The  best  cuttings  are  not  obtained  from  the 
strongest  looking  shoots.  The  reverse  is  the  case.  If  a  Pansy  or 
Viola  has  had  its  flowering  growths  cut  back  a  few  weeks  preceding 
the  present  time,  young  growths  will  bo  springing  from  tbe  centre. 
These  are  of  a  wiry  character,  and  each  can  readily  be  detached  with 
a  little  root  adhering  or  attached  to  its  base.  It  is  best  to  obtain  them 
with  the  small  portion  of  root. 

A  position  to  receive  the  cuttings  must  be  prepared  in  a  frame, 
either  choosing  one  where  they  can  have  the  whole  space  or  share 
it  in  association  with  cuttings  of  Calceolarias,  which  need  a  similar 


position  and  treatment.  Growths  2  inches  in  length  form  the  besir 
cuttings,  and  they  ^ay  be  inserted  2  inches  apart  on  a  bed  of  sand j 
soil  over  a  layer  of  deoomposed  mannre  in  a  cold  frame.  The  end  of 
each  cutting  should  rest  on  a  firm  sandy  base,  and  if  the  surface  o£ 
the  bed  has  a  layer  of  sand  upon  it,  in  making  the  hole  for  the  cutting 
some  of  it  will  nm  down  and  be  of  benefit  in  inducing  roots  to  form*- 
After  insertion  watei^in  tbe  cuttings  with  water  from  a  fine-roaed  can. 
Then  place  on  the  lights  and  give  a  little  ur  until  the  cuttings  have 
formea  a  callus  at  their  base,  from  which  in  time  roots  will  originate. 
Cuttings  inserted  with  roots,  however  scanty,  will  soon  commence  to 
grow,  when  air  ought  ro  be  freely  given,  but  only  oh  favourable- 
occasions. 

In  March  the  present  cuttings  will  be  plants  fully  ^established  aii<> 
commencing  to  flower.  That  is  the  tim%  to  platfe  th^m  in  their 
permanent  qcm.st^n.  ..J^y  planting  in  Marclf  they  h^ve  a  logger  time 
in  which  to  beoamm  established  before  hot  westhec  comes.  Later 
planted  Pansies  never  seem  to  succeed  as  well  as  earlier  established; 
and  sometimes  the  plants  succumb  entirely  if  soil  does  not  adhere  to- 
the  roots,  and  the  latter  are  not  plentiful  and  fibrous. 

Division  ia  another  method  of  profagation,  and  well  adapted  for 
increasing  the  number  of  ordinary  flowenng  varieties  where  old  planta- 
are  plentiful  and  well  furnished  with  young  growths.  Lift  tbe  plaDt» 
and  cut  off  all  flowering  shoots,  then  with  a  knife  divide  the  compact 
cluster  of  growths  Into  conveni>  nt  pieces  for  planting,  each  with  roots 
attached.  Plant  these  4  inches  apart  in  rows  a  foot  asunder,  providing 
a  piece  of  well  worked,  enriched  ground  to  receive  them.  Decompcsec^ 
manure,  leaf  soil,  and  wood  ashes,  well  incorporated  with  the  staple^ 
seem  to  suit  these  plants,  and  just  previous  to  the  advent  of  ho^- 
weather  surface  dress  with  leaf  soil,  loam,  and  manure  passed  through 
a  riddle.  All  the  plants,  including  seedlings,  rooted  cuttings,  andi 
divisions  may  be  treated  to  this  top-dressing  in  summer. — E.  D.  S. 


THE  NANNY  APPLE. 

I  AM  sending  you  by  this  post  a  sample  of  the  Kanny  Apple,  » 
variety  which  appears  to  have  well  nigh  gone  out  of  cultivation,  as  I 
never  see  it  now  in  any  nurserymen's  lists. 

The  fruits  sent  are  only  ordinary  samples,  git  here!  from  ol4 
standard  trees,  probably  from  sixty  to  seventy  years  old,  but  still 
vii^orous  and  fruitful.  For  the  pa«t  twenty- throe  years  we. have  never 
missed  a  crop  from  these  trtes,  though  acme  seasons  it  has  been* 
heavier  than  others ;  generally,  however,  tbe  crop  is, heavy. 

I  consider  it  a  good  dessert  Apple,  and  its  season  is  from  the  end  oh 
September  till  Ctiristmas.  Tbe  iruits  sent  have  been  gathered  some 
five  or  six  weeks  and  stored  thickly  together,  almost  in  a  heap,  whicb> 
has  doubtless  somewhat  prejudiced  their  flavour. 

1  should  be  glad  to  see  your  opinion  of  them  in  the  (TburncU  t/' 
Horticulture*  I  consider  this  Apple  is  at  least  equal  to  some  varietit-a- 
of  far  greater  fame,  and  altogether  too  good  to  be  lost  in  obscurity. — 
A.  E.,  DevMi, 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  our  corresiondent  for  the  samples,  and' 
fully  agree  that  this  old  Apple  is  altogether  too  good  to  be  lost.  Tbe 
fruits  before  us  exactly  coi  respond  externally  and  internally  with  the  late^ 
Dr.  Hogg'sdescnptionof  the  variety  in  the^Fruit  Manual,"  which  wecite 
as  follows : — '*  Fruit,  medium  sised,  2}  inches  wide,  and  2^  inches  high ;. 
roundish,  narrowing  towards  the  apex,  and  somewhat  angular  on  the 
sides.  Skin,  smooth,  greenish  yellow,  with  broken  streaks  of  red,  on 
the  shaded  side,  but  bright  red,  streaked  with  dark  crimson,  on  the- 
side  next  the  sun ;  the  whole  strewed  with  russety  dots.  Eye,  open, 
with  divergent  segments,  placed  in  an  angular  basin,  which  is  marked 
with  linear  marks  of  russet.  Stamens,  marginal ;  tube,  long,  conical. 
Stalk  j  short,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep,  round  cavity,  thickly  lined  with 
rough  russet,  which  extends  in  ramifications  over  the  base.  Flesh; 
yellow,  rather  soft  and  tender,  juicy,  sugary,  and  highly  flavoured 
Cells,  roundish  ovate;  axile,  slit.  A  dessert  Apple  of  excellent  quality, 
and  when  in  perfection  a  first  rate  iruit ;  it  is  in  use  during  Octoberv 
but  soon  becomes  mealy.  The  tree  attains  the  middle  size  and  ia  % 
good  bearer,  much  more  so  than  the  Ribston  Pippin,  to  which  the 
fruit  bears  some  resemblance  in  flavour.*' 

The  fruits  before  us,  even  if  slightly  angu4ar,  are  attractive  hy 
their  brightness  in  colour.  The  quality  is  decidedly  above  the  average. 
The  fle»h  is  not  hard  and  crisp,  but  tender  and  meltinz,  juicy,  sweet, 
with  a  delicate  aroma.  Though  not  equal  in  the  lost  named  respect 
(aroma)  to  Kibston  Pippin,  Cox*s  Orange,  Allington  Pippin,  Margil,  and 
Charles  Ross,  the  texture  of  the  Nanny  would  be  preferred  by  many 
persons  as  more  toothsome  and  enjoyable.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Dr.  Hogg  observed  the  fruits  "soon  became  mealy.''  There  was  a 
suspicion  of  mealiness  in  the  fruits  examined,  but  only  faint,  though 
they  would  not  keep  in  condition  till  Christmas ;  this  may,  however, 
be  in  part  the  consequence  of  their  having,  been,  "thickly  stored, 
almost  in  a  heap."  Do  trees  of  the  Nanny  bear  in  a  comparatively 
young  state  ?] 
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lif  LIA  MBS.  M.  QRATKIS. 
At  thi^paHod  of  tho  jen  Ihe  fortnigblly  meetiDj^E  of  tha  Royal 
Hortlcnltnral  Sod«(;  at  the  nrill  Hall  do  not  usually  eomprisd  very 
aniDy  Orchida.  Tbe  diaplay  on  the  24tb  init.  was,  hownrer,  «oinewhat 
of  an  exoeptioo,  tor  not  only  wsra  the  plaotB  comparatively  numeroua, 
"but  th«y  wore  alio  of  Kf^eA  interest.  la  addition  to  an 
.atfecUve  little  group,  Messra.  J,  VQitch  &  SqQH,  Lt<l,,  CbqlFm, 
coQtributoii  three  hybrids,  each  nf  •.■■]Mi  w.in  ^'iveo  an 
ftward  of  raerit.  Of  :hese  wb  givf  nn  illualralion  (Rg.  71) 
«f  IjBl'a  Un.  H.  Oratrix,  irbicb  was  raitod  by  Mr.  Ssden 
from  a  cross  between  L.  Digbyana  aod  L.  ciDDabariaii. 
'Coosidtriog  tbe  plant  bas  growa  from  seed  sown  four  and 
a  half  yoara  af^  it  had  made  excelleat  prowtb  aod 
-oirrying  a   flower  of  great  iulislaoce  that   had  a  width   of 


4)nile  4  inches.     The  preTBlling  c 
petali,  each  of  wbiob  follow   the 
the  lip,  which,  howeTer,  is  tiageil  ' 
{artakes  of  Digbvaoa  in  tbe  frio^in 
is  sa  attraciive  floner,  and 
.«ame  in  for  a  coDsiderable 
4hu«  of  admiration. 


sepiilB  aod 
-□amed  parent,  and  in 
iili  rose.  This  organ 
of  the  frout  lobe.      It 


STBKOOI.OTTIS 

Sbowy     and      attraciive 

Orchida    from   South   Alrica 

is  eiceodingly  pretty  when 
in  flower,  and  even  (he  little 
green  rosettes  of  foliage  are 
not  without  a  fresh  and 
lirelj  beauty.  Tbe  flower 
spikes  grow  about  a  foot 
hiKh.aad  are  closely  covered 
with  small  rosy  purple 
flowers.  This  is  an  aTenge 
■form,  as  much  larger  ones 
are  often  flowered.  Ita  eul. 
tare  resembles  that  or  tbe 
UabeuBrias,  and  growers  are 
too  apt  h)  make  tbe  same 
mistake  with  It  as  tbey  do 
-with  the  latter— i«.,  keep- 
ing it  too  dry  after  the 
leaves  are  dead.  Tbe  plants 
are  put  on  one  side  and 
forgotteD,  becoming  qnite 
shriTelled,  a  sUta  that 
annually  eees  them  weaker 
4Dd   weaker,   until  they  ceai_ 

way  to  gnjw  it  ift^to  place  a  strong  root  in  a  5-inoh  pot  in  a  corapoet 
consiatlog  of  two  parts  of  loam  lo  one  of  peat  and  leaf  soil,  top- 
drea«Dg  with  live  sphagnum  to  prevent  very  rapid  evaporation 
■which  renders  frequent  waterings  Decenary.  Give  ample  root  moisture 
«3  soon  as  the  top  growth  is  getting  well  away,  and  keep  this  up 
natQ  after  flowericg,  irben  return  it  by  duress.  8.  fimbriata  thrives 
bwt  iti  a  stracture   kept   slightly  warmer   than  the   OdoDlogloasutn 

Odostowlobsom  obakdb  supsbbdm. 
Id  this  fine  variety  the  flowers  are  much  brighter  in  colour  ai.d 
leaves  than  in  the  typioal  form,  and  it  is  an  excellent  early  winter 
'flowering  kind.  Large  plants  with  half  a  doten  or  more  spikes  make 
a  remarkably  fine  shoiv,  and  it  is  as  easily  cultivated  and  as  free 
^flowering  aa  the  type.  Here  It  does  remarkably  well  and  flowers 
annually  in  a  cool  fernery,  and  in  maoy  plaovs  It  is  grown  in  greei- 
faoBses  not  specially  devoted  to  Orchids,  'llie  plant  in  fact  ia  not 
-nearly  so  fastidiona  as  0.  crispum  and  iti  allise,  for  these  will  not  put 
up  with  rough  treatment. 


do  best  la  quite  a  cool  moist  house,  this  being  kept  very  closely  shaded 
during  summer.  Sradl  pots  are  beat,  and  the  usual  peat  and  mow 
mixture  over  good  drainasie  is  the  best  compost  0.  iripuilians  was 
di'oove'ed  many  years  ago  in  New  Grenada  by  the  iU-lat^  Polish 
collector  M.  Warecewicz,  and  baa  been  frequently  imported  since.  The 
specific  name  is  given  on  socount  of  the  denoing  attitude  of  th« 

Ctcnocheb  chlobocbilon. 
This  pretty  plant  I  have  noted  in  flower  several  times  tat«ly,  and 
aa  I  have  before  remarked,  the  beat  forma  are,  in  nearly  everv  case, 
those  with  the  fewest  flowers  to  Ihe  spike.  The  sepals  Bn<i  petals  vary 
a  little  iu  colour,  but  are  aoually  yellowish  fcreeu,  the  lip  white  »ith 
green  markings.  The  column  Is  long  and  curved,  with  a  roundish 
kuiib  where  the  pollen  masses  are  inserted,  Te<embllng  tbe  head 
and  neck  of  a  swan,  from  which  clrcamatance  the  specisa 
has  obtained  its  popular  uame.  It  thrives  beat  in  a  hot 
iiii>;st  iioiiw,  in  a  subitiintiiil  conipott,  liking  ample  moisturo 
while  gruning,  and  iiuite  dry  trcaiuieut  in  winter. 
Vanda  & 
tly  received  a  spike  of  this  Orchid  from  a  oorrespon- 
tbe  Midlands  who  was  very  much  die*ppoint«d 
in  it  when  it  flowered.  I  am  not  much  surprited  at  this, 
for  howevpr  interesting  it  may  be  botaoloally,  it  certainly 
\»  not  worth  growing  when  suoti  lnvelf  plants  as  V.  tuavls 
or  \'.  tricolor  cm  be  grown  with  just  a  little  trouble. 
Tbe  spikea  are  tall  and  erect,  and  the  ColoQT  of  the  flowers 
varies  coLSiderably. 
It  thrives  in  a  warm 
houae  kwith  ample 
root  and  atmoepbnrio 
moiatnre. 


Fia.  71.— L^LiA  Mbs.  M.  Gbatbix. 


I  be  of  any  real  value.     The  best 


ODOHTOaLOsaDM 
This  is  one  of  tbe  brightest  of  Odontogloeauma  now  flowering,  and 
a  useful  and  beautiful  plant.  In  habit  it  is  a  good  deal  like  0.  Fesoa- 
■torci,  and  It  ia  oocasionally  Imported  with  this  species.  The  flowers 
-occur  on  arching  spikes,  are  bright  yellow  with  brown  markinga, 
.'•MDethiDg  in  the  way  of  U.  triumphans,  but  rather  smaller.  Tbe  planta 


Most  growers  liko 
the  quaintly  formed 
and  distinctly  oolonred 
Orchids  oontwned  in 
this  genus,  and  the 
Bpncies  named  ia  one 
of  tbe  best  of  them. 
The  plaut  is  a  atont 
grower,  eaay  of  culti- 
ration,  and  it  flowian 
very  profusely  pro- 
vided the  growths  ara 
well  hardened  and 
ripened  sfta  flower- 
ing. The  treatment 
required  ia  not  unlike 
that  of  acme  of  the 
deciduous  Dendro- 
biuina,  aa  the  poU 
should  not  be  too 
large;  they  require  a 
strong  moist  heat, 
with  ample  light  while  growing,  wd  in  winter  a  distinct  dry 
resting  season.  Tbe  best  compost  i a  peal  and  moss,  with  a  llitle 
losm  for  the  strongest  plants. 

DbnDBOBIUM  pBAI-aNOPBia. 

This  grand  species  is  already  in  flower  in 
ranging  from  tbe  deepest  crimson  and  purple  to  pure  w 
sepals  and  petals.  Ita  culture  is  now  better  understood  by  cultivator* 
tban  formerly,  and  given  a  hot  moist  house,  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  plants,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  shouM  be  dull  for  the  next  three 
months.  It  "is  a  beautiful  plsnt,  and  deserves  its  great  popularity, 
ita  introduction  a  few  years  ago  marking  quite  an  e»  in  Orchid 
culture.— H.  R.  R. 

Pbab  BaURBf  CAPiiCMONT. — Not  considered  by  any  means  a 
flrst-rala  variety,  Beurr^  Capiaamont  is  with  us,  on  ■tiff  land  and' a 
clayey  »ubioil,  one  of  (be  oteful  sorti  tbat  we  osonot  afford  to  dis- 
peOH  wilh.  I  hate  been  trying  lo  call  to  memory  a  time  when  i(  baa 
failed  to  give  u(  a  crop  bnt  cannot,  and  this  year,  when  the  Paar  crop  i*  so 
imall,  we  bave  Cspianmant  giring  ui  the  best  of  resulM,  the  Iruil  being 
oi  reaUy  good  Savour,  and,  ai  a  gentleman  remarked,  a  break  firom  some 
of  the  mora  ingary  ones.  Its  one  fanlt  teens  to  be  in  the  short  time  it 
keeps  in  oondition,  and  tbosa  not  well  np  lo  iU  »»garles  will  do  weU  not 
to  tmit  to  iti  clear  yellow  skin  and  orlmion  oheek,  but  sample  before 
sending  l«  table.  Any  with  tbe  blaok  spot  roaad  the  eye  of  the  fmil 
when  npe  will  be  Toand  useless  and  qoile  gone  at  the  core.  It  makes  a 
handsome  bash,  pyramid  and  aspalier. — Livekpool. 
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PROPOSED  NATIONAL  GRAPE  TROPHY. 

HoNOUB  to  vfhxxm  bonoar  is  due  I  Mr.  Hudgon  spealcs  of  the 
proposal  of  a  Dational  Grape  trophy  as  Mr.  Bucbanan's,  while  Mr. 
Goodacre,  in  the  next  paragraph  on  page  330  speaks  of  bimeelf  as 
'*  the  originator  of  the  proposed  natioDal  trophy.'*  It  certainly  was 
Mr.  Buchanan  who  started  the  subject  likening  it  to  the  America's 
cap,  and  that  at  a  small  gathering  after  the  doee  of  the  Royal 
Cuedonian  Horticultural  Society's  autumn  show  in  Edinburgh  last 
September.  Mr.  Goodacre,  as  the  only  other  prominent  Grape  grower 
present,  was  asked  for  his  opinion  of  the  proposal,  which  he  willingly 
gave,  approving  of  it,  and  promising  bis  hearty  co-operation.  This  is 
a  small  matter,  but  one  must  surely  have  been  the  originator,  and 
having  been  present,  I  readily  say  that  that  one  was  Mr.  William 
Buchanan.  No  doubt  Mr.  Goodacre  had  forgotten  the  exact  circum- 
stances when  he  penned  the  opening  words  of  his  letter. — P.  Mubbat 
Thomson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer^  Boyal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  6,  York  Place,  Edinburgh, 

To  Grape  exhibitors  it  is  gratifying  to  see  in  our  Journal  so  much 
interest  shown  in  the  scheme  to  establish  a  national,  or  may  I  say 
international,  challenge  Grape  trophy.  Why  is  Ireland  left  out  in 
the  cold  ?  Surely  our  brethren  in  the  Emerald  Isle  deserve  a  chance 
of  Joining  in  the  fray. 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Goodacre  when  he  says,  "  If  the  trophy  has  to 
be  raised  by  public  subscription  the  subscribers  must  have  a  right 
to  arrange  the  conditions  of  competition."  To  this  end  money  will  have 
to  be  collected,  and  my  mite  is  ready.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
contest  bo  alternately  held  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  that  the  two 
great  Royal  Sodeties  take  the  cup  under  their  wings.  To  this  proposed 
arrangement  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are  serious  drawbacks. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Scclety  holds  its  great  autumn  fruit  show  only  on  condition  that 
£100  is  provided  to  the  prize  fund  by  public  Bubscription.  This  is 
not  always  easily  got,  therefore  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
continuation  of  the  great  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruit.  Tnen  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Society  claims  the  right  to  pick  and  choose 
exhibitors.  Numerous  complaints  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
relative  to  the  Edinborgh  shows.  The  only  redress  the  Council 
of  the  R.G.H.8.  gives  is  to  put  in  force  the  bye-law^  which  runs : 
"  The  Council  reserves  right  to  refuse  any  entry  without  giving  any 
reason  therefor.**  This  bye-law  is  applied  to  those  who  have  the 
audacity  to  complain  of  the  management. 

These  are  conditions  hardly  palatable  to  would-be  competitors  in 
an  international  challenge  trophy,  especially  to  those  living  south  of 
the  border. — J.  McIndob,  Button  E<M,  Ouishorough, 

I  THINK  Mr.  Buchanan's  suggestion  that  a  national  cup  be 
provided  for  a  coUection  of  Grapes  is  a  capital  one.  If  the  Shrewsbury 
Committee  take  the  matter  up  on  behalf  of  the  dwellers  south  of  the 
Tweed,  depend  upon  it  it  will  be  dealt  with  in  no  half-hearted  manner. 
I  would  suggest,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  in  future  contests  in  all 
Grape  classes,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  1899  Judging  Code 
be  the  standpoint  in  defining  distinctness  as  to  variety  admissible. 
Then  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  either  a  Shrewsbury  or  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer. — John  Campbell,  MicMeover  Manor,  Derby, 

Undoubtedly  if  a  national  trophy  could  be  raised  a  great  impetus 
would  be  advanced  in  Grape-growing,  although  it  appears  we  as  a 
nation  already  "  lick  ereation  "  in  that  special  line.  If  worked  on  the 
America  cup  principle  I  do  not  see  why  any  horticultural  society  that 
is  in  a  position,  and  willing  to  offer  substantial  cash  prizes  in  addition, 
similar  to  those  offered  last  August  at  Shrewsbury,  and  whose  show  is 
held  somewhere  between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  end  of 
September,  should  not  be  eligible  to  a^ply  for  the  honour,  the  first 
applicant  to  be  accepted  the  first  year,  the  second  the  second  year,  and 
so  on,  Qtherwise  ballot  for  the  choice. 

Possibly  Grape  growers  residing  in  the  south  of  England  would  be 
somewhat  handicapped  as  compared  with  those  living  in  the  north  or 
Scotland,  where  the  climate  is  more  humid ;  if  this  is  so/  it  may  be 
advisable  to  include  six  other  kinds  ot^ fruit,  or  varieties  thereof,  to 
make  a  dozen  or  more  dishes. 

If  the  whole  of  the  sixty  Victorian  medalists  could  be  persuaded 
to  subscribe  a  couple  of  sovereigns  each,  why,  the  thing  is  done,  the 
funds  would  be  forthcoming,  and  an  appropriate  name  provided.  On 
that  list  would  be  found  the  name  of — ^.  Cbump,  Madresfidd  Courtm 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  challenge  cup,  I  think  that  if  such 
competition  be  inaugurated,  it  should  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
leading  horticultural  associations  of  both  England  and  Scotland.  Such 
a  class  as  proposed  would  create  an  immense  amount  of  interest  and 
friendly  rivalry  between  the  two  countries. 

In  order,  however,  to  make  it  truly  national,  I  think  it  ought  not  | 


to  be  confined  to  individual  growers,  but  rather  that  a  dozen  or  man 
bunches  from  a  fixed  number  of  varieties  be  selected  from  the  exhibits 
of  each  country's  representatives  on  the  day  of  the  show.  This  would 
be  the  means  of  bringing  Into  one  chisa  the  best  examples  of  Grape 
culture  in  the  country,  or  at  least  of  those  that  are  exhibited,  and 
would  afford  encouragement  to  tkoee  who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
stage  six  varieties,  however  good  or  meritorious  th«r  individual 
bunches  may  be.— W.  Neild,  Chetihire. 


My  opinion  of  the  proposed  cup  is  that  it  would  put  the  finishing 
touch  on  all  former  horticultural  honours,  and  give  a  great  stimulus 
to  Grape  growing.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  three  of  the  principal 
horticultural  towns  in  England  picked  out — say  London,  Shrewabory, 
and  Manchester  —  three  for  Scotland  —  Edinburgh,  Gla^ow,  and 
Dundee;   also,  for  such  a  great  prize^  I  think  five  or  six. money 

Erizss  ought  to  be  given,  and,  if  possiblet  to  redaoe  the  number  of 
unches  to  six  now  and  again,  so  that  small  jgtowers  would  have  a 
chance  in  the  competition. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Crump's  reading  of  the  Shrewsbury 
schedule.  There  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  schedules  of  societies  a 
list  of  synonymous  Grapes  or  fruits  for  the  guidance  of  competitors. 
— T.  Boyd,  CaLlendar  Park,  Falkirk. 


Pbbsokally  (and  I  hope  there  are  notnuuiy  people  with  such  a 
sordid  turn  of  mind)  I  have  no  anotlAtion.to  hold  for  twelve  months 
a  piece  of  metal,  however  valuable,  belonging  to  someone  else. 
Gardeners  now-a-days  are  not  over-rich,  many  of  them  every  year 
have  to  give  place  to  cheaper  men,  and  we  know  not  whose  turn 
will  come  next.  Therefore,  as  gold  cups,  not  our  own,  will  not 
furnish  shoes  for  our  children  or  bread  for  ourselves,  if  you  want  to 
tempt  such  unimaginative  growers  as  myself  you  must  offer  hard 
cash  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  expenses  and  a  little  to  spare. 
Have  the  challenge  cup  in  addition  if  you  will,  for  there  are  many 
young  growers  who  would  be  proud  to  win  it. 

The  Show  at  Shrewsbury  being  necessarily  held  in  the  summei 
is  too  early  for  the  challenge  cup.  To  produce  at  that  time  perfect 
specimens,  both  in  size  and  finian,  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  or  Mrs. 
Pearson  entails  great  expense ;  indeed,  I  question  if  the  very  liberal 
prizes  given  at  the  late  Shrewsbury  Show  would  cover  such  expense. 
The  Shows  a^  the  Crystal  Palace  and  at  Edinburgh  are  held  at  a 
very  suitable  time,  and  there  is  no  question  in  my  muid  that  if  the 
inducement  was  offered  better  shows  of  Grapes  would  be  held  at 
these  places  than  it  is  possible  to  have  at  Shrewsbury. 

I  have  an  idea,  but  have  not  thought  it  out  sufficiently^  that  the 
cup  might  be  kept  by  the  two  great  Societies.  If  it  is  won  by  a 
grower  north  of  the  Tweed,  let  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society  have 
charge  of  it  till  the  following  exhibition ;  if  by  a  southern  grower, 
never  mind  whether  he  be  EnglisL  or  Scotch,  they  are  all  the  same 
to  me,  then  let  it  be  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
so  on  till  the  very  unlikely  time  comes  when  it  is  won  by  the  same 
grower  two  years  out  of  three.— Wm.  Taylor,  Bath, 


There  is,  on  the  part  of  most  contributors  to  the  discussion  of  the 
above  proposal,  a  delightful  airiness  and  cheerfulness  with  respect  to 
the  raising  the  sum  of  £100,  wherewith  to  purchase  the  cup  in  question, 
that  is  most  refreshing. «  Evidently  the  various  writers  do  not  regard 
the  pro^pective  money  market  as  *'  tight."  I  am  in  the  matter  perhaps 
less  optimistic,  and  think  that  this  sum  of  £100  may  be  very  difficult 
to  raise.  Even  more  than  that,  I  think  that  so  large  a  sum  wherewith 
to  purchase  a  challenge  cup  is  too  much,  as  silver  being  cheap,  a 
superb  cup  or  vase  should  be  obtainable  for  £50k  Still  more,  for  that 
sum  the  piece  of  plate  should  be  less  a  cup  than  a  very  handsome 
ornamental  object  on  which  some  of  the  art  of  the  derigner  has  been 
bestowed.  Too  o'ten  these  challenge  cups  are,  so  far  as  design  or  taste 
is  concerned,  lumpy,  inartistic,  worthless  objects. 

But  the  next  question  is,  once  the  challenge  object  is  obtained, 
under  what  conditions  is  it  to  be  competed  for  ?  When  it  is  assumed 
that  it  may  be  won  outright  in  some  three  years  by  the  same  compe- 
titor, it  is  further  assumed  that  a  fresh  object  would  be  easily  got^ 
Once  the  first  disappears  from  competition  I  have  grave  donbts 
whether  a  second  one  will  ever  follow.  If  the  challenge  object  is  not 
to  be  a  perpetual  one,  to  be  held  for  the  year  only  by  the  competitor 
who  has  won  it  for  that  year  only,  then  the  proposal  had  best  be 
allowed  to  lapse.  The  competition  for  it  should  be  described  as  for  the 
great  annual  challenge  trophy,  and  that  would  make  it  permanent. 

Then  it  is  suggested  that  the  names  of  the  annual  winners  of  the 
trophy  should  be  inscribed  upon  it.  To  enable  that  to  be  done  would 
necessitate  the  whoie  of  the  surface  of  tbe  object  being  piain,  or  devoid 
of  all  ornamentation,  and  disfigured  by  these  inscriptions.  That 
notion  had  best  be  dropped.  It  ought  also  to  be  understood  that 
should  any  year's  competition  fail,  the  trophy  should  remain  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Society  where  the  competition  was  to  be  held  until 
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the  year  following,  when  at  th^  nazt  competition  it  sbonld  pass  to  the 
Society  reepoDsible  for  that  oompetitioii. 

Then  comee  the  question  of  cash  prizes.  Whatever  may  be  the 
amounts^  these,  the  first  one  especially,  shonld  be  fixed  in  amonnt  just 
as  though  no  trophy  were  added,  as  Uiat  could  not  become  permanent 
property.  But  the  money  values  ought  not  to  be  inordinately  high, 
and  for  twelve  bunches,  in  not  less  than  six  varieties,  a  first  prise  of 
£10  is,  I  think,  ample,  the  others  being  £9,  £8,  £7,  £6,  or  £40  in  all, 
not  an  excessive  sum  for  any  society  to  find  to  secure  so  (treat  a 
oompetitipn.  The  competition  should  be  open  to  all  the  United 
Kinsdom. 

When  I  suggest  that  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  raise  the  needful 
sum  for  the  trophy,  especially  if  it  costs  £100, 1  would  point  out  that 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Soaety  seeks  to  raise  that  sum  yearly  to 
enable  it  to  hold  Its  great  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show,  and  rarely,  I 
believe^  gets  the  entire  amount.  That  shows  even  with  a  much 
greater  constituency  than  Grape  growers  are,  that  the  obtaining  of 
considerable  sums  for  such  prize  purposes  is  no  light  task.  For  the 
present  it  seems  enough  to  limit  the  oompetition  to  England  and  Scot- 
umd  by  turns.  When  Ireland  can  win  the  trophy  then  the  compe- 
tition may  well  be  taken  to  Dublin  or  Belfast. — A.  D. 


Tfli  suggestion  is  a  very  good  one,  but  I  fear  will  bring  out  but 
poor  competition,  especially  when  held  in  Edinburgh,  from  English 
competitors.  Employers  in  England  give,  as  a  rule,  but  small 
encouragement  to  their  gardeners  to  compete  in  such  classes,  believing 
that  growing  Grapes  for  oompetition  is  not  conducive  to  a  good  supply 
of  useful  sized  bunches  of  Grapes  for  the  table.  The  class  at  Shrews- 
bury, although  not  a  large  one,  brought  only  six  exhibitors.  This  is 
a  little  disappointing  to  the  public,  but  not  to  me,  for  few  gardenm 
are  abJe  to  present  twelve  bunches  of  six  varieties  of  Grapes  all  in 
good  condition  at  one  date  without  growing  specially  for  it. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  had  Shrewsbury  added  the  £100  to  the  prizes 
they  now  give  in  the  open  classes  and  provided,  say,  six  good  prizes 
for  three  bunches  each  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  Grapes  separate, 
we  should  have  had  a  much  finer  show  and  a  greater  numher  of  com- 
petitors. This  would  give  all  growers  a  chance,  and  the  long  lines  of 
stands  might  be  made  quite  as  attractive  by  introducing  a  b:;tter 
arrangement  for  staging  and  decorating. — Jno.  Lambbbt,  Powis 
(kutle.  

Ik  common  with  many  whom  I  have  conversed  with  on  this 
subject,  I  fail  to  see  the  aim  and  scope  in  the  object  of  the  chal- 
lenge. Is  it  meant  to  be  betwixt  English  and  Scottish  gardeners, 
or  between  England  and  Scotland  ? 

Let  us  bave  a  national  Grape  trophy  by  all  means,  but  let  it  be 
national,  and  open  to  all  comers,  irroipeotive  of  place  of  birth  or 
breeding.  The  winning  of  such  a  trophy  would  shed  lustre  on  any 
feodity,  am  well  as  on  the  individual  who  secured  it  It  is  only 
natural  that  they  should  make  the  most  of  the  prize  whilst  in  their 
pofMSsion. 

Leaving  the  discussion  of  time  and  place  to  thoso  likely  to 
engage  in  the  contest,  I  will  conclude  by  saving  that  if  the  trophy 
is  to  be  contributed  by  the  horticultural  world  I  shall  willingly  add 
my  mite. — Vox.  . 

Thb  proposal  that  a  challenge  cup  for  Grapes  should  be  established 
and  offered  for  competition  at  our  great  autumn  shows  in  England, 
Scotland,  and,  1  hope,  Ireland  also.  Is  in  itself  an  excellent  one,  and 
deserves  the  earnest  consideration  and  the  active  support  of  all  those 
who  have  the  welfare  of  high  olass  British  gardening  at  heart,  and  I 
have  little  doubt  that  when  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  scheme  have  been 
well  thought  out  and  elaborated  the  proposal  will  be  carried  with 
Acclamation  to  a  successful  issue. 

As  helping  to  elucidate  the  many  side  issues  which  naturally 
surround  a  question  of  this  importance,  I  would  suggest  that  the  scope 
of  the  object  aimed  at  be  enlarged  in  order  to  make  it  more  repre- 
sentative of  other  high  arts  (than  Grape  growing)  in  practical  horti- 
culture ;  say,  for  instance,  that  the  cup  shonld  be  offered  the  first  year 
for  a  collection  of  Grapes,  the  second  year  for  a  collection  of  fruit 
grown  under  glass,  the  third  year  for  a  collection  of  out-of-door  grown 
fruit,  and  the  fourth  year  for  a  collection  of  vegetables. 

Thus  would  the  movement  draw  within  its  influence  all  those 
aspects  of  gardening  which  may,  I  think,  be  termed  the  most 
important — I  mean  the  economic,  skilful,  and  industrial.  By  this 
suggested  arrangement  I  know  it  will  be  objected  by  many  that  the 
cup  would  be  a  wanderer  and  a  fugitive,  and  woiild  scarcely  ever  find 
a  permanent  home.  This  I  grant,  and  when  the  value  of  the  cup,  say 
£100,  is  taken  into  consideration,  your  readers,  I  think,  will  agree  with 
me,  that  we  must  not  make  the  absolute  winning  of  the  cup  an 
easy  matter  for  anyone.  But  as  this  would  be  a  sort  of  blue  ribbon 
among  practical  gardeners,  the  winning  and  the  holding  of  the  cup 
for  one  year  would  be  considered  a  reward  and  prize  enough  by  most 


gardeners  with  perhaps  the  remote  chance  of  claiming  it  right  out  by 
winning  it  three  times,  not  necessarily  in  three  consecutive  years. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  the  winning  of  this  cup  should  carry 
with  it  a  gold  medal  for  the  winner,  to  be  given  by  the  execuUve  of 
the  show  at  which  the  cup  had  been  won,  on  which  would  be  engraved 
a  fac-simUe  of  the  cup  with  suitable  inscription.  It  would  be  an  open 
question  whether  a  money  prize  ought  also  to  be  given.  I  am  mcllned 
to  think  that  the  cup  and  medal  would  be  honour  enough,  but  would 
suggest  that  a  second  and  third  prize,  say  of  £10  and  £6,  should  be 

offered.  .  ^  ... 

As  regards  initiating  a  sVart  in  the  movement,  a  representative 
committee  should  be  formed  and  a  meeting  held  in  London  (where 
Scotland  and  Ireland  could  be  represented),  where  questions  of  deUil 
could  be  considered  and  ft  plan  for  carrying  out  the  project  adopted, 
including  an  appeal  for  subscriptions,  which,  when  recMved,  could,  if 
thought  well,  be  invested  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  Veitch  Memorial  medals.— Owen  Thomas,  Boual  Gardens, 
Wintkor,  

NOTES  ON  ALPINE  FLOWERS. 

QEBANIUH  WALUCHIAinJM. 

While  some  few  of  the  Geraniums  are  adapted  for  tbe  rockery, 
many  are  more  suitable  for  the  flower  border.  Among  the  /ormer  is 
this  Himalayan  species,  which  is  quite  neat  in  its  habit,  and  will  be 
found  serviceable  in  some  rock  gardens  not  too  Urge  in  size.  Ihere 
are  two  or  three  plants  passing  under  the  name  of  Walhchianum, 
These  resemble  each  other  in  general  appearance,  the  chief  difference 
consUting  in  the  size  of  the  plant.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  only 
what  may  be  termed  gec^raphical  varieties,  and  that  they  are  nghtly 
named,  although  not  quite  the  same.  ,         j         e- 

I  have  what  I  consider  the  best  form  for  the  rock  garden  of 
moderate  size.  It  was  bought  as  G.  Walllchlanum  •*  troe.  As 
already  indicated,  the  writer  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  the 
only  true  form.  One  will  only  go  the  length  of  saying  that  it  is  the 
bcit  for  the  rock  garden.  It  grows  about  6  inches  high,  and  hw 
flowers  called  blue.  It  is  the  colour  of  the  blooms  which  is  the  weak 
point  of  this  plant.  The  blue  is  not  a  good  one,  havmg  an  appearance 
of  the  colour  being  past  its  best.     1  find  that  this  Geranium  likes  a 

eace  which  is  a  little  on  the  dry  side.  Some  say  that  it  is  not  quite 
irdy,  but  the  experience  of  the  writer,  and  his  comparison  of  notes 
from  friends,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  with  ordinary  care  this 
plant  is  hardy  on  w^l-drained  rockwork. 

TiABBLLA  OOBDIFOLIA. 

Tiarella  cordifolia  is  known  to  some  better  by  its  popuUr  nune  of 
Feam  Flower,  than  bv  iia  botanical  one;  yet  the  latter  is  simple 
enough  to  be  easily  remembered,  and  the  use  of  botanical  names  has 
considerable  advantages.  Although  a  plant  known  to  many  interested 
in  alpines,  it  is  yet  unknown  to  a  great  many  who  ought  to  grow  it, 
so  that  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  it  will  not  be  superfluous.  It  is  a 
pretty  little  plant,  growing  from  6  to  12  inches  high,  when  m  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  arranged  in  a  simple  ijoenae  on 
neat  scapes.  The  leaves  are  heartnihaped,  lobed,  and  rather  hairy 
above,  with  the  under  surface  pubescent  There  wem  to  be  two 
forms  in  existence— the  one  sending  out  stolons,  and  the  other  not 

possessing  this  habit.  ^^     ,    «       ,       x.  i 

The  Foam  Flower,  which  comes  from  North  America,  bears  ateo 
the  name  of  False  Mitrewort.  It  was  originally  introduced  in  1161. 
Tiarella  cordifolia  Ukes  a  half  shady  position,  in  moist  but  not  heavy 
soil.  In  such  a  place  it  thrives  admirably,  and  forms  a  pretty  nicture 
when  in  bloom,  with  its  nice  racemes  of  white  feathery-kwkmg  flowers. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  T.  cordifolia  belongs  to  the  Saxifrage 
family,  and  that  it  may  be  increased  by  division.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
but  is  sometimes  lost  through  drought. 

Chionodoxa  Tmolusi. 
The  beauty  of  the  Glory  of  the  Snow  entitles  it  to  a  pUce  in  every 
rock  garden.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many  have  not  sutBoiently 
realised  the  value  of  the  bulbous  plants  of  spring  and  autumn  for 
alpine  gardening.  When  they  once  take  thar  true  p  ace  in  alpine 
gardens  the  Chionodoxas  will  not  be  out  of  sight.  While,  botanically 
speakina.  the  difierence  between  0.  Tmolusi  and  the  well-known 
0.  Lucilte  does  not  exist,  there  is  a  difference  for  garden  purposes. 
The  flowers  of  some  plants  of  C.  Lucito  may  much  resemble  in  colour 
those  of  the  one  under  notice ;  but,  as  a  rule,  those  of  C.  Tmolusi  are 
darker  and  more  effective.  It  also  comes  rather  later  into  flower,  and 
well-established  bulbs  yield  more  blooms  on  a  stem.  Those  who  have 
not  grown  C.  Tmulusi  will,  if  they  can  obtain  the  true  flower,  not 
regret  makiug  its  acquaintance.  One  thing  which  may  be  mentionel 
is  that  in  its  native  habitats  it  grows  on  the  banks  of  streams,  where 
in  spring  it  geta  plenty  of  moisture  from  the  melting,  snow,  while 
C.  Lucito  is  found  in  a  drier  place.  Ko  time  should  now  be  lost  in 
I  purchasing  bulbs. — Alpinus. 
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BboBNT  WeATHBB  TS  LONDOn.— Tha  ftig,  of  whiob  mvlNpollUB 
gwdentra  k*A  far  too  mnoh  •  fair  d«*«  ago,  bu  now  dliappcand.  In 
iti  pUm  wa  had  on  Satiinlaf  nlgbl,  Sundaj,  and  M->adaj  morning  hea*; 
rain ;  but  towftrdt  mldda;  on  Mondaj  the  rain  eatuad,  and  the  lan  ahona 
brightly  la  (ha  mfteniiKin.  On  Tundaj'  it  waa  dear  and  «old  i  while  on 
Weduaadaj  it  waa  bright  »mA  Una. 

Royal  HoBTionLTirttAt  SociBtr,— TherMt  Fmll  and  Flonl 

DMeling  of  the  Royal  Hortimllarsl  Sooietjr  will  be  held  on  Tneada;, 
Nonmber  Tib,  Id  the  Drill  Hall,  Jamc*  Street,  Weitminater,  1  to  *  fje, 
Aleotnre  on  "Some  of  the  PlanU  Exhibited"  will  be  (inn  b;  the  Bar. 
Prof.  Gao,  HeDiiow,  M.A.  V.M.H.,  at  thiea  c^eloek. 

QARDEHIMO   APPOinthbntb. — Mr.    J.  Tamar,   late  general 

fbreman  (in  charge)  at  Oljnllihni  p«rk  Qardeni,  Camarron,  baa  been 
^ipi^nted  head  gardener  (o  £.  8.  Trafford,  'Ev\.,  Wroxham  Hall, 
Norwich.  Mr.  Waller  Agar,  gardener  to  Major  Baaoh,  MJ.,  Woodhill 
Honae,  Danbnrj,  incoreda  tba  late  Ur,  Piokalejr  m  gardener  to  Robert 
Milter,  Esq..  8l  LfODudi,  IngatMlone,  Eaaex.  Mr.  Joaepb  Bailey, 
UBder  gardener  at  Woodblll.  wiU  be  Hr.  Ager'i  inooeiior  there. 

Wkbt  Debbt  Gasdrmebs'  Mutuaii  Iupkovkuiht  Sooiett. 

— The  teoond  aeaaon  of  the  abora  BoeiatT  opened  in  n  moit  promiilng 
manner,  flntl;  bj  a  good  atlendanoe  of  membera,  and,  secondly  by  the 
Soolely  haTJDg  lueh  an  axeellent  Chairman  aa  the  Bar.  J.  O.  Coop  to 
pra^e.  In  mother  inatance  the  Committee  were  fortanate  in  tieing 
able  to  leenre  Mr.  T.  While  (who  latalj  reiigned  the  obainninihip  of 
(be  Liverpool  Horticaltnral  Aetociation)  to  give  the  fint  Irotore. 
Mr.  Wblta  l>  a  tborongh  practitioner,  and  hii  pleiiant  and  InstmatiTe 
manner  waa  nied  meet  effitctirely  in  deeeribiug  "The  InoreMe  of  new 
ptaatf  by  ihe  art  of  bybridiiatioQ."  Ur.  C.  A.  Tonng,  of  the  Floral 
Nuraeriei,  nerer  Degleeta  aaoh  meeting*,  and  hia  (enalble  remarki  on  Ihe 
■nbjeot  and  (boae  of  Ur.  Maiaey  were  moat  appropriate.  The  Chairman 
and  leelnrer  were  heartily  thaahed  for  (heir  aerTicei.  A  e^ilal  lyllabot 
for  Che  Haaon  bM  been  prepared,  Hr.  R,  HnningWD  being  the  next 
leotnrer. 

CouuTT    Potato    Compbtitiohb. — "Oboerror"    (page    359^ 

Ootober  S6tb),  la  welKmeaning,  but  draadfnily  illogical.  He  gramblea  at 
»  competition  for  PoUtloe*  alone,  and  proteeia  that  priMi  for  ooUeotioni 
of  rtgelablea  woatd  be  ever  ao  much  batter.  He  then  goaa  on  t«  auggeat, 
with  a  complaoeat  ■atiafactioD  that  betokeni  %  aanae  of  giving  wiae 
oounael,  that  what  tboald  teally  be  done  la  to  organiM  a  oompttition  for 
Potatoea  aa  dug  on  the  land.  He  orerlooka,  however,  Ibla  inevltkble 
dedoolion— that  if  a  collection  of  tegctablea  i«  better  than  a  collection  of 
Potatoea  on  the  ibow  table,  it  followa  that  to  judge  tba  prodoee  of  a 
whole  garden  or  allotment  mnat  be  better  than  to  Judge  only  twenty 
rooU  of  the  PoUtoea  in  it  Thli  U  (xaady  what  it  done  by  the  Technioal 
Education  Cuinmittaa  of  the  Kent  County  Council,  a  lam  of  abont  AISO 
being  annually  paid  in  prtiea  for  oottage  gardeni  and  allotmenU,  The 
Potato  ahleld  is  an  extra.  Haa  •■Obiervar"  inducrd  bii  partioaW 
Connty  Council  to  do  more  in  the  direction  iodioaled  T— W.  F,  Wbiobti 
Cants  Oarttnu  Saptrinttudaitt,  WiUnborougk,  Ati/ord,  .Tmt. 

Dbath  Of  Mb-  Gbamt  Allev. — We  regret  to  have  to  record 

Ibe  death  at  Uindhead,  Surrey,  after  a  ptotraeled  illDaai,  on  Wedneaday, 
October  25th,  of  tbii  popular  writer.  Thongb  of  late  years  Ur,  Grant 
Allan's  energlea  bare  been  mainly  devoted  to  novel  writing,  hie  true 
bent  was  found  in  studies  of  nature,  and  some  of  hii  worki,  written  in 
the  most  fluent  and  graceful  style,  have  met  witli  wide  apprtcialii 
name  will  not  be  Dnknown  to  readers  of  tbe  Jonmul  of  ~  " 
whoee  psges  he  haa  contribaiad  on  more  than  one  oeoasion.  The 
deeeaaed  was  bora  at  Kingston,  on  ibe  St.  Lawrenor,  Canada,  in  lEMS. 
Our  contributor,  "E,  K.,  DiAlia"  sends  the  following  linee  : — 

"  ■  Olimpaee  of  Nature '  ghowad  tbe  studioua  miod 
or  the  Oreat  Molbei's  tiuly  girted  son, 
Tailing  or  tbHfl  who  sweet  eommuaton  flud 
When  onne  the  entry  to  bcr  kingdom's  won. 
"  Ws  could  liive  wUhed  the  ttareeacoie  yean  and  ten 
He  had  been  spued,  more  secret*  yet  to  tell, 
'Twaa  not  to  be;  at  reiC  tbe  magic  pen; 
Farewell,  thou  gifted  one — a  long  farewelL" 


Brockwbu.  Pabk.— Ut.  C  E.  Tiilton,  U.P.,  ] 

meeting  of  ibe  Exaentire  Conmlltea  formed  (or  the  purpoae  of  acquiring 
43J  aeres  of  wooded  land  at  Herae  Hill  (or  Ibe  porpoae  of  enlarging 
Broekwalt  Park.  Tbe  priea  asked  by  the  trtulcra  of  tba  Blaekbera 
BaUle  waa,  aaya  a  oon temporary,  oonddered  reaeonable.  Mr.  Albnt 
Larking,  the  Honorary  Beorelnry,  read  a  letter  from  Mr,  Lawranoe  W. 
Cbnbb,  tjecrelary  of  tba  Common  and  Footpath*  PreaerrMlon  Societj.i 
RDBTaDteeing  a  conlribntion  of  itlOOO  from  a  member  of  ibM  body, 
provided  the  ei  tension  of  the  park  waa  stonred  intwoyeara.  The  Chair, 
man,  Mr,  Tritlon,  gnaranteed  £500  toward*  the  eipentc*  In  promoting 
tbe  sobcme,  and  Mr,  A.  B.Stevens,  M.B.,a  member  of  tbe  execntiia,  did 
the  MMe  to  the  exiant  of  itlOD. 

The  Late  Mb.  Jambs   Uabtin,— At  ihe  close  of  the  la« 

fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Readicg  and  District  Gardenera'  Mutual 
Improvement  AssooiaitoD, at  whirb  ■  paper,  "How  to  Etrp  a  Green- 
house Gay  from  October  lit  to  March  Slst,"  waa  read  by  Ur.  Bkka, 
foreman.  East  Thorpe  Gardens,  Beading,  it  waa  imanitnoualy  decided 
by  tbe  memben  that  a  armorial  ihonld  be  railed  to  the  urmory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jamea  Martin,  and  that  It  should  take  the  form  of  providing 
for  a  gardener'i  orpban  child,  to  be  placed  on  the  Oardenen'  Orpbai 
Fund,  to  be  known  aa  tbe  "James  Martin  Memorial  Orphan,"  and  % 
committee  was  formed  to  carry  out  the  acheme.  During  the  evening 
Mr,  William  Baskett,  for  many  yean  bead  gardener  to  tha  lata 
W.  1.  PalcBar,E«q.,  wak  made  a  life  member  of  the  Aseooiatkm,  this  beh^ 
tbe  first  oocBsion  tbe  life  membership  rule  ha*  l>cen  acted  up<m. 

AoTnuN    Fbdit  fbom  Canada.— A  few  daja  ago  a  goodly 

parcel  or  Canadian  Feache*  and  Prara  waa  aold  In  Covent  Gud«i 
Uaiket  by  aootlou,  with  the  moat  sattslaciory  rceolu.  The  Feaohia 
were  particalarlj  good,  but  the  Pears  were  e xoaptionally  fine,  and  thaj 
made  a*  high  •■  9*.  Sd.  per  snail  oatr.  The  shipment  wa*  *«ni  oat 
ooder  the  auiplces  of  Frofrasor  Robertson  of  Ottawa,  who  is  iprdally 
responsible  for  tbe  trial  shipments  which  have  lately  been  aent  over  ii 
small  laney  package*,  and  ihere  i*  no  doubt  that  in  falnr*  leaicu 
Oasadian  Pear*  will  aecure  tbe  patronage  of  the  l>«t  buyers  in  the 
trade.  The  rrpresentalive  of  Froleseor  Bobcrtioo,  wbo  ia  now  in  this 
oountry,  informed  ui  that  Ibey  hare  now  obtained  tbe  rigfat  lempemtare 
to  keep  the  fruit  in  perleot  oonditiun  while  on  board  tbe  fruit  boats,  so 
that  nothing  stands  in  ihe  way  of  large  asd  regular  shipment*  of 
Canadian  Feaehea  and  Pear*  daring  the  autumn  month*.  Million*  of 
both  kinds  of  fruits  are  promised  the  trade  for  next  year.— (•'  Daily  Mail.") 

RovAL  OASDBNEBfl'  Orphan  Fund.— At  the  fir*t  meeting  of 

the  Committee  after  Ihe  reeeai,  held  on  the  aTth  in*L,  W.  Mahhall,  Esq., 
in  Ihe  chair,  it  waa  arranged  that  the  annual  general  meeting  shall  tak* 
place  on  February  I6tb  uixt,  when  there  will  also  be  all  election  of  candi- 
dates for  tbe  benefit*  Of  the  Fund.  Tbe  following  special  receipts  were 
annooitoed  :  By  the  sale  of  Sower*  at  the  Wimbledon  HortiBiltiinl 
Society'*  Show,  AS  IDs.  ;  Sandringbam  EsUte  Cottage  Garden  Society, 
£5  5*.  t  Belchwortb,  Brockham  and  Buektand  Horticultural  Society, 
£4  Si.  t  Harvest  ThankagivioE  Collcotion  at  Rugemore,  Burton-OD- 
Trent,  per  tbe  Rev.  A,  Lowe,  £4  lOi. ;  one-half  of  tba  •■gate"  obtained 
bj  throwing  open  the  gardeiu  at  Bagley,  Aloester,  per  Ur.  A,  D.  Christie, 
£2  Ss.  ;  by  sale  of  fmlt  M  Worcester,  p«r  favour  of  tha  Agricnitnral 
*ub-Conimiitee  of  Ibe  WoroeeteraUfe  County  Connoil,  £t  17b.  4±;  by 
aale  of  flower*  at  Ibe  Cblalehurat  Ffower  Show,  per  Mr.  J.  Lyae,  SA  (,*, 
CandidaMs'  nomination  forms  can  be  obtained  from  tbe  Secretary,  Mr.B. 
Wynne,  6,  Danes  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 

Apple  Chablebton  Pippih. — I  know  the  Charleeton  Pippin 

very  well,  although  it  Is  a  good  many  year*  slnoe  1  have  aeen  IL  It 
tah*i  It*  name  from  Charleston  near  Wakefield,  a  yillsge,  now  a  large 
colliery  just  outside  ihe  paik  of  Noilall  Prioij,  where  it  wa*  giown 
when  I  knew  ll.  It  wa*  of  fairly  good  quality  after  Chri*tmaa,  cenainty 
better  than  the  King  of  tbe  Pippins,  snd  a*  far  a*  I  recollect  a  good  beater. 
It  no  doubt  got  it*  name  ol  Cbarleatcn  Pippin  from  having  been  growa 
there,  jnst  at  the  Normaoton  Wooder  gels  its  Yorkabire  name  from  the 
neigbbonriog  village  of  Nurmantcn.  "  T'helme nder  "  no  doubt  refer*  to 
the  original  seedling  tree  ;  it  would  he  iularesling  to  learn  where  that 
Is,  apparently  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  Tadcaster,  where  il  seem*  to  b* 
known  by  that  name.— C.  W.Stbicklakd.  [We  are  verymuoh  obliged 
to  Sir  Charles  Strickland.  Cbarleslon  Pippin,  referred  to  on  pege  SSI,  i* 
evidently  the  ooirect  name  of  T'helmender,  which  is  obviously  a  knat 
oolloqaiallim.  We  quite  agree  that  It  is  belter  in  quality  than  Sing  of 
the  Plpplni,  though  we  eau  only  regard  thi*  hardy,  eerviceable,  aad 
reliable  bearer  aa  second-rate.  Perhaps  Mr.  Clayton  will  make  further 
nquirie*  a*  to  tbe  plaoe  of  origin  of  tbe  Apple  in  qneition.] 
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Pbessbvino  GsBisN  Pbab.— AcoTreipoiid«it,*'S.DV 

to  kaow,  ihroogh  oor  eolamnt»  of  a  good  method  of  praerriog  Green 
PeML  As  we  have  notfes  penmen  ted  in  this  direedon,  we  shall  be  glad  if 
any  of  onr  readers  ean  give  the  desired  informatlOD, 

»—  Spiilba  Van  Houttei.  —  Frequent  praise  is  bestowed  on 
varioQs  SpirsMs,  and,  in  fact,  as  a  whole  they  are  indispensable  among 
shmbSi  Bat  it  is  seldom  that  Van  Houttei  is  mentioned.  In  the 
writer's  estimatioa  —  and  many  others  would  willingly  concede  its 
worth—- it  is  the  best  of  the  shrubby  Spirsoas.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
hybrid,  but  its  parents  are  not  positiTcly  known.  But  from  the  foliage 
and  flowers,  one  would  pick  oat  Reetesiana  (cantoniensis)  as  a  possible 
parent.  In  grace  and  beauty  it  far  surpasses  the  one  mentioned  by  its 
psrt-pendolons  habit,  forming  a  beautiful,  symmetrical  specimen  with  a 
maximum  height  of  6  feet,  and  fully  the  same  broadtb.  The  leares  hafs 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Maidenhair  Fern,  which  at  once  speaks 
fkvonrably  for  it.— (*'  Meehan's  Monthly.") 

Tbbatment    fob   Soils.— The   prodoctlfeness   of  the   soil 

depends  largely  upon  how  it  is  cultivated,  and  also,  ok  courie,  to  a  contider- 
able  degree  upon  the  heat  and  moitture  it  receiTcs.  Uncultirated  land, 
according  to  J.  H.  Bone,  of  the  Ok  la  Experiment  Station,  contains  2  per 
cent  less  moisture  than  cnltirsted  u  il  when  both  are  kept  free  from  weeds. 
In  most  soils  of  the  Central  West  the  question  of  moisture  is  of  more 
imporunoe  than  direct  plant  food.  Increasing  the  supply  of  decaying 
regetable  matter  is  desirable,  as  this  aids  in  the  retention  of  soi 
moistoreb  The  f^quenoy  of  cultivation  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
season.  Enough  should  be  given  to  keep  the  weeds  down  and  the  soil  in 
good  condition.  In  the  Okla  experiments  land  ploughed  in  March  eon- 
tains  more  moisture  than  that  ploughed  about  the  middle  of  April. 
Shallow  ploughing  will  not  maintsin  as  much  moisture  In  the  soil  as  deep 
ploughing,  while  enbsoiled  land  contains  more  moisture  than  unsub- 
•oOed.— (*'  American  AgricuUuriet.") 

B&iSTOL  Gabdenebb*  Association.- The  fortnightly  meeting 

of  ^e  Society  was  held  at  St.  John's  Parish  Room  on  Thursday  last, 
Mr.  C.  Lock  presiding  oyer  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  A.  M.  Boes,  of 
Downside,  Stoke  Bishop,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  Grape  culture. 
He  dealt  with  the  subject  from  the  makfaig  of  the  Vine  border  to  the 
colouring  of  the  fruit,  stating  his  opinion  as  to  the  method  of  procedure 
most  likely  to  secure  good  results.  The  border,  he  laid,  should  be  partly 
inside  and  partly  outside  the  house,  well  drained,  and  8  feet  in  depth. 
made  with  a  compost  consisting  of  good  loam,  lime  rubble,  wood  ashes, 
bone,  and  a  snkall  quantity  of  Thomson's  Vine  manure,  the  young  Vines 
to  be  planted  In  a  growing  stste.  Prizes  for  single  bunches  of  Grapes 
were  awarded— First,  Mr.  EJwards  i  second,  Mr.  Sutton  ;  thirds  Mr. 
Sbelton. 

Bute  Botakical  Society.— The  opening  meeting  of  this 

se^on  was  held  on  October  24ih.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
members,  several  ladies  being  present.  Miss  Douglas  (Vice-President) 
presided,  and  after  the  prelimiAary  business  had  been  disposed  of,  called 
i^pon  Mr.  Cnthbertson  to  deliver  his  presidential  addresa  Mr.  Cuthbertson 
ssid  that  at  the  beginning  of  last  winter  some  of  them  wondered  if  there 
would  be  sufficient  energy  left  in  th»  Botanical  Society  to  carry  it 
thnongh  another  session.  Looking  back  they  must  say  that  last  session 
was  the  most  profitable  one  they  had  had.  That  was  owing  to  the 
actual  work  done  at  the  meetings  in  the  way  of  dissecting  flowers 
whKh  Mr.  Ballantyne  placed  before  them.  They  started  the  present 
winter  with  the  most  encouraging  prospects,  and  their  Society  would 
continae  its  successful  course  so  long  as  the  members  took  part  as 
before.  Owmg  to  the  number  of  new  members  the  Committee  had 
arranged  for  several  nights  being  tsken  up  with  elementary  work.  This 
would  be  advantageous  to  both  new  and  old  members.  They  did  not 
claim  that  their  Society  was  for  anything  more  than  the  study  of  popular 
botany,  and  to  make  them  take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  common 
plants  of  the  wayside.  After  referring  to  the  three  systems  of  botany, 
the  speaker  dealt  more  particularly  with  that  of  Jussieo,  and  which  he 
termed  the  natural  system.  By  it  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  dtyided 
into  two  parts— flowering  plants  and  flowerless  plants.  Mr.  Cuthbertson 
spoke  of  both  classes,  and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  several  diagrams 
whieh  were  hung  round  the  room.  Mr.  Ballantyne,  in  the  course  of  a 
■hoit  address^  gave  some  interesting  and  valuable  instructions  regarding 
the  drying  and  mounting  of  plants.  He  exhibited  several  specimens  of 
■NMated  plants*  which  were  havded  round  and  muoh  admired  by  those 
present  Mr*  Whyte  gave  some  of  his  experiences  in  drying  and 
mounting  specimens,  more  particalarly  with  reference  to  the  preserva* 
tion  of  the  colours,  whioh  in  some  cases  he  found  impossible.— 
("Bothesay  Express.") 


A  SoouNBBBL. — Mr.  John  Thomson  writes  from  Clovenfords : 

— *"  We  have  found  out  who  stole  the  Gardeners^  Orphan  Fund  oolleoting 
box.  He  pled  guilty  in  court  and  received  sentence  for  his  theft.  Part 
of  the  stolen  money  has  been  recOTcred.*' 

CoNOEBT  AT  Chebtset. — On  psgc  368  of  our  last  Issue,  in 

referring  to  a  concert  at  Chertsey  on  November  2hd,  it  was  stated  to  be 
in  aid  of  the  Boyal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  whereas  it  is  being 
organised  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gardeners*  Boyal  Benevolent  Institution. 

A170THBB   MONBTSB   Vbgbtablb   Mabbow.-^Two  notices 

of  large  Marrows  have  recently  appeared  ia  the  Journal,  and  now  another 
specimen  has  come  forward  to  break  the  record.  It  was  grown  by 
Mr.  Cooper— a  cottager  I  believe — at  Saltley,  a  suburb  of  Birmingham, 
and  weighs  68^  Iba,  being  nearly  2(f  lbs.  heavier  than  that  grown  by 
Mr.  J.  Balea,  Knowle  Hall  Gardens,  Birmingham,  described  on  the 
26th  itfst.  Stuffed  with  sage  and  cnloHs,  what  a  grand  mock  Christmas 
goose  it  would  afford  for  a  large  family  dinner  party. — ^W.  G. 


Violet    PBiifOESS    or  IWalbs.— I   am   sending   for   your 

inspection  a  few  flowers  and  leaves  of  Violet  Princess  of  Wales, 
thinking  yon  might  be  pleased  to  see  them  after  "  Rambler's  "  remarks 
on  page  354.  Donbletf  and  singles  are  alike  esoellent  in  health,  size  and 
colour  of  blooms.  I  have  gathered  to-day  (October  30th)  173  bunches 
of  eighteen  to  twenty  blooms,  and  could  pick  many  more.  If  you  woi^d 
like  to  see  a  sample  of  doubles  I  will  send  them. — Wm.  J  as.  Penton. 
[The  Violets  are  superb— indeed  we  have  rarely,  if  erer,  seen  finer.  The 
richly  oolouied,  delightfully  fragrant  flowers  (one  of  which  was  nearly 
2  Inches  across),  were  on  very  etout  footstalks  from  10  to  12  inohes  in 
length.  The  leaves,  too^  were  of  great  substance  and  shone  with  the 
glow  of  health.  It  is  very  apparent  that  Blr.  Penton  understands  Violet 
culture  thoroughly,  and  he  wonld  be  doing  a  service  to  many  readers  of 
the  Jowmal  of  BortiotUtart  if  he  would 'give  his  methods  of  procedure  in 
complete  detail.    We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  the  double  varieties.] 

Fbuit  and  Medicike.— '*  Fmit,"  says  **  Modem  Medicine," 

**  is  chiefly  water,  the  amount  of  nutrient  material  it  contains  varying 
.frum  5  to  8  or  10  per  cent,  in  most  fruits,  rising  to  a  higher  figure  only  in 
dried  fruits,  such  as  dried  Grapes,  Prunes,  and  Dates.  The  writer  has 
succeeded  in  reducing  excessive  weight  ^in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
by  prescribing  a  diet  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  Grapes  or  Apples, 
allowing  only  a  small  bit  of  thoroughly  dried  .bread  in  oonnection 
witb  the  fruit  In  some  cases  the  fruit  may  gbe  allowed  as  often  as 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  to  relieve  a'sensation  of  emptiness.  Bemem* 
bering  the  inter«fsting  faci  pointed  out  by  Bouchard,  that  rheumatism  is 
really  a  toxemia,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  food  stuffs  in  a 
dilated  or  prolapsed  stomach,  we  may  also  attribute  the  beneficial  eflbcts 
of  a  fruit  diet  in  rheumatism  and  allied  conditions  to  its  value  in 
suppressing  the  formation  of  poisonous  substances  in  the  alimentary 
canal."  We  must  remember,  says  Mr.  Meehan,  that  an  article  in  a 
magazine  is  only  the  opinion  of  one  person,  and  that  in  medical  magazines 
espeoiaUy  we  find  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  **  doctors  differ."  In 
prsotice,  the  last  thing  taken  is  too  often  regarded  as  the  cure.  A  large 
series  of  observations  is  necessary  before  a  fair  deduction  can]  be  made. 
In  relation  to  the  use  of  natural  fruits  in  rheumatism  it  may  be  said^ 
however,  that  there  is  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  they  are  very  useful. 

lKaTaO»0&OOIOA&  OBSBKVAXIOVSfAT  CBIBWUCX. 

—Taken  In  the  Boyal  Hortionltnral  Sodety's  Gardens— height  above 
sea  level  24  feet. 


1899. 
October. 


Sunday  ..22 
Monday..  23 
Tuesday  24 
Wed*sday  25 
Thursday  20 
Friday  ..27 
Saturday  28 


Means  .. 


Temperature  of  the 
▲ir. 


Temperature  of 

the  ISoil. 

At   9  A.M. 


At  9  A.M. 


Dry  '  Wet 

Bulb.,  Bulb. 


E.N.E. 

N.W. 

W.N.W, 

s.s.w. 
s.w. 

S.S.W. 


At       At 
2-ft.;    4-ft. 
deep. !  deep. 


deg. 

46*4 
46-9 
47  1 
49-1 
49-7 
51-8 
54-2 


Total} 
1*20  ,  49-3 


deg. 
49-9 
49-9 
50-2 
50-5 
50-9 
61-8 
52-1 


deg. 
5S-S 
53-1 
52-9 
52-9 
52-8 
52-8 
62-8 


I   60-7  I   52-9 


deg. 
39-0 
8(}-4 
83-1 
34*9 
83-9 
51.6 
51*9 


40*1 


Another  week  of  dull  sunless  mild  weather,  with  thick  fogs  during  the 
first  three  days. 
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CHEtTSAMTHEMUM  SHOWa 
As  la  usual  at  this  lime  of  the  year  we  hare  receired 
,  intimatioiu  of  ChryMJithemum  shorn  which  an  to  be  heU  durinjt  the 
coming  seasoD.  Spttoe,  however,  can  only  be  loQQd  for  reoorditig 
thoee  that  have  been  advertiaad  Id  out  eolumna.  We  append  the 
dates  of  Bach  fixtures,  with  the  names  and  addreases  of  tha  various 
secretaries: —  ' 

Not,    3.— Gvebhau.— Q.  Wit's,  ErMhsB. 
„      3, 4-— B^TTBRaEA.— Hod.    SaorstarT,  167,  Et*layTd~  LiTsndei^ 

hlll^  BaturiM.  S.W. 
„      7,  8.— Bbioetoh.— James  Tborps,  e&,  Ship>itq  Bright«o. 
„      7,  &— BIBKEHHEAD  AND  WiERAL.— W.  BUey,  28,  WhUford-Td. 

BirkcDbsad. 
H      7, 8.— C0VE!<TRC'— loboCoopST.'Sl,  Folnhlll-rd. 
„      7,  8,— Cboidon.— W.  B.  Beckett,  273,  PortlaadTd^  South  Nor- 

„      7,  S.— Wb8T    of     EKOLAitD.  —  Ohas.   Wilson,    4,    North-hill 

PlymoDtb. 
„      7, 8, 9.— BlSUnraHAH.— J.    HnRhoi,    140,    Hlgh-iL,    Harbonie, 

BirmiBghun ;  F.  W.  Snnpioii,  Victoria-nL,  Birmioghun. 
„      7,  8,  9.— Nationai.  Chbtsahthehcu  Society.— Bichard  Sran, 

BaosUigb-rd..  Balfaig,  W. 
^      8,  0.— Bath.— B.  R.  F.  Pmisoo,  W.  Jeftarj,  2,  Northiimbsilaiid- 

biuldlD£*,  Bath. 
„      8,9.— BOURHEUOUTB.  — JauM    Sp«ng,   LindishiM  Oardsns, 

BonnieiDoatb. 
„      S,  9.— Bbistol.— (iM.  Wsbley,  Wutbaiyon-TryB,  BristoL 
H      8,  9.— Cardiff.— H.  Gilleti,  6d,  WoodTiUerd.,  Cardifi. 
„      e,  9.— Einoetom-on-Thakea  —  W.    D.  SSsaa^   Kingsimi-en* 

Thamei. 
„      8,  9.— Bkomley.— W.  Weeks,  29,  WidmoTa.rd..  Bromley,  Kent. 
.  .„      8,  9.— Ascot.— C.  Qordon  Sbackb,  SL  Qsorgs's,  Asoot. 

„      9.— Wnmsos,  Eton,  Ami  Dibtriot.— Mr.  Herbert  Finoh,  Bank 

Boiue,  Eton. 
„      9.— Laukceston.— E.  Lesmon,  St.  Stephsn's,  Lsnoceston. 
a    10,  tl,— Dkbbv.— H.  J.  Bell,  Normanbai-rd.,  Darby. 
„     10,  IL— BCCLKS." n.  Hnber.  Huwldene,  Wintoo,  Patricroit. 
„    1<^  11. — Uoddebsfield. — Joho  Bell.  Marsh,  Huddanfleld. 
H     10, 11.— Shbffucld.— Wm.  Houeley,  28,  Jothus-rd.,  Sheffleld. 
„    10, 11. — Altrincuaic— C.  G.  Moore,  32,  IUll«ay-it.  Altriachain. 
-    14,  15.- Lbbds  Paztok.  — Wm.  Bmllh,  Xhs  Gardaoj,  Weetwood 

Hall,  Leeds. 
„     15,  16.— HcLi,.— Edward  Hsrland,  Usnor-at,  HaU  ;  Jsmas  Dixon, 

S,  Conntj-baildiDg*,  Hnll, 
„    14,  15.— Liverpool. — Harold  Sadler,  7,  Viotoria-sL,  LlrerpooL 
'  '  H     IB,  16.— RoQBY.—Wm.  Bryant,  8,  Barby-rd.,  Ragbj. 

„     16,  18,  1 7.— York.— Geo.  F.  W.  Oman,  38,  Petergate.  York. 

„     17, 16, — Bolton,— Jsmei  Hicks,  HBrkUnd-hill-laoe,Heaton,BoIton. 

„     17,  IB.— Bbadfobd.— B.  Eiehel.  Bldwlck,  Biagley.a 

N,aEi.  FLOBAL  COMMITTEE. 

'^>'0h  Wednesday  the  2i>th  nlL  the  Floral  GommUtee  of  the  above 

Society  held  a  meeting  at  the  Boyal  Aquarium,  Veetmiiister.    The 

"-  display,  if  "not  large,  consisted  of  some  remarkably  fine  novelties,  and 

.  first-clsss  certificates  were  awarded  as  undpr : — 

Mra.  A.  S.  Hall. — This  is  a  very  fine,  msssiTely  built  flower,  large 
and  globular,  with  grooved  florets  of  medium  width,  colour  deep 
oraD^e  yellow,  shaded  golden  broezo.  Exhibited  by  Hr.  B.  Kenyon. 
a- '.  Florrniie  Molynmx. — This  ia  also  vary  large,  and  is  a  close,  com- 
pactly built  flower  of  great  substance.  The  florets  are  twisted,  of 
good  width,  sod  grooved,  and  the  flower  belongs  to  the  Japanese 
incurved  section  ;  the  colour  ia  white.     From  Mr.  N,  Uolyneuz. 

In  fig.  72  we  give  a  photogrsphic  repnMuctien  of  Florence 
Mol.rDeux,  which  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  the  24[h  ult;,  era  migrating  to  the  N.C.S.  for  a 
first-class  oertlficnte. 

Edith  Pilkington  —A  Japaneae  with  long,  droo^ung,  medium- 
sixed  florets,  which  are  twisted  and  curiy ;  the  colour  is  a  pale  shade 
of  canary  yellow,  deepening  towards  the  centre.  Staged  by  the  same 
exhibitor  as  the  precMlng. 

Mit»  Oodimark.~~Ati  incurred  of  close  and  regular  form,  with  a 
-good  braadth  «f  Seret,-  rather  large  In  sixt,  and  the  colonr  bright 
reddish  chsitaat  bronse.    This  caine  from  Hr.  R.  Owen. 


Mim  Aliee  ByroH. — A  DoUe  Japanese  flower  of  great  dimrauooa, 
very  globular  and  deep  in  build,  and  the  broad  floret  a  closely  snd  com- 
pactly arranged ;  eolour  pura  pajier  white.    From  Hr,  H.  Waeka. 

Among  other  novelties  were  Miu  Lily  Boutroy,  ftladame 
Gabrielle  Debrie,  and  Miss  Maud  Donglas,  which '  the  Committee 
wished  to  see  again ';  Ad^  a  hu-ge  Jap  of  an  orange  bronze  shade  ; 
MIsa  BIs'm  Fulton,  a  large  white  Jap,  and  sevwal  other  very  pfominog 
Qoveltlss. 

VOTINO  AT  THE  N.0.8.  FLORAL  COMMrTTEE. 
I  THIKK  this  body  acted  wisely  in  attempting  to  reform  their 
practice  in  the  direction  of  adding  to  the  value  of  the  oertificata  of 
merit  by  making  it  more  difficult  of  attainment.  There  Ma  bs  no 
doubt  about  it  that  both  the  N.C.S.  and  the  R.H.S.  oertifioatM  ud 
awards  of  merit  have  been  given  ta  new  Chrysanthemnms  iritlt  Smx 
too  lavish  a  hand.  Let  aoyons  obtain  a  list  of  the  nsw  vsjieUea  fo 
distinguished  duriog  the  past  three  yasrs  and  note  how  many  have 
failed  to  jusUfy  Uut  award  when  subjected  to  cnltivation.  It  is  no 
secret  that  small  minorities  of  both  Onumitteea  have  voted  on  a 
motion  to  make  an  award  to  a  new  variety,  carrying  it  or  rejecting  it 
by  very  small  majorities  either  way.  When  opinion  for  and  agaiast 
is  f  D  evenly  balanced  the  value  of  a  certificate  is  Uu^y  discounted. 

It  has  been  felt  that  oertiBoatea  and  awards  oF  merit  h«ve  been 
granted  mnch  too  cheaply,  and  powerfully  asslatiog  to  bring  this 
about  is  the  inSuenoe  of  the  trade,  who  are  alwiqre  feveriahty  dasiroos 
of  obtaining  an  award  for  a  new  variety  for  pursly  oommeBtdal  pnr- 
poees,  because  itU  oou^ered  the  gaining  of  any  snofa  an  award 
enhances  the  monetary  value  of  a  new  ictrod action. 

I  fail  to  perceive  anything  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  N.C.S.  did 
in  formuUting  their  new  rule  to  bring  the  Committee  or  the  Socitey 
into  disrepute.  A  new  legulation  had  been  formulated,  no  doubt 
with  the  laudable  object  of  losuring  a  good  attendance  of  members 
out  of  a  Committee  of  twenty-two  persons,  making  It  necessary  that  en 
attotdauce  of  ten  pvaons  was  required  to  grant  a  ccrtifioate  of  merit, 
and  it  was  demanded  that  the  votes  of  these  ten  should  be  tioanimoas. 
Above  that  number  a  three-fonrtha  majority  was  required  to  make 
such  an  award, 

I  am  informed  (for  the  prooesdbgs  of  the  Floral  l^itnmittM  oa 
October  IDUi  are  no  secret)  that  two  <x  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, no  doubt  well  qualiSed  to  form  an  opinion,  thought  Mr. 
Weeks'  white  Ja^,  Miss  Alice  Byron,  not  sufficiently  distinct  from 
Mrs.  Weeks,  and  in  that  belief  refrained  from  voting.  It  was  the 
abstentious  from  votrag  whldi  prevented  the  requirite  majority  from 
being  obtained. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Flond  Committ«e 
of  the  N.CS.,  on  the  25th  inst.,  the  three-fourths  majority  pequirNneat 
was  withdrawn,  snd  now  a  bare  majority  of  those  voting  can  make  an 
award.  It  is  a  retragrmde  stsp  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  which 
"many  will  deplore,  and  certifioatea  of  merit  can  new  b«  obtained  aa 
readily  as  of  yore.  It  is  a  great  triumph  for  Mr.  Godfrey.  He  will,  of 
OoucM,  cl^m  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  regulaUoQ  ia  doe  to  his  aclicB. 
and  it  will  be  generally  considered  It  is  so.  But  the  consistency  of  the 
Committee  cuts  but  a  poor  figure  in  the  face  of  such  a  aorrender 
— HoBB  Suo. 

A  BATTLE  WITH  THE  RUST  FUNGUS. 
I  WISH  indeed  I  could  help  "  X.  Y.  Z.-  (page  363)  in  his  '■  batOe 
with  the  rust  fungus."  Too  late,  too  late,  for  me  to  do  so.  My  advioe 
in  these  psges  has  been  strategical  rather  than  bard  fighting.  I  am 
glad  to  infMm  you  I  have  kept  the  enemy  at  bay  this  year — pulled 
through  ^ain  with  s  clean  bill.  An  ingenious  youih  has  promised 
to  snap-shot  my  greenhouse,  and  I  may  again  send  you  photo  evidanee 
of  the  "MueoB,"  feathered  with  foliage  Sava  to  the  ground.  Vines, 
Tomatoes,  Roses,  and  what  not,  have  also  imintMnit  their  fnlJage,  ud 
given  good  crops  of  flowers  and  fruiL  This  makv  (hs  szth  year  that 
Qiy  practice  has  been  to  avoid  any  sloppy  syringings  or  sprayiug 
whatever.  I  can  give  no  advice  as  to  those  drastic  mixtures — which 
"  X.  Y,  Z."  mnst  now  use — so  much  in  vogue  and  recommended.  Early 
and  persistent  applications  with  the  Midbec  bellows  of  the  dry,  im- 
palpable anti-blight  powder  is  sufficient  for  me,— HOBt.  Fenk. 

Ors  experience  here  goes  to  prove  that  there  is  no  necessity  to 
get  into  a  panic  over  tills  pest  if  it  is  only  taken  in  time.  We 
bought  in  a  few  hundred  rooted  cuttings  of  Niveus  in  the  spring 
which  were  as  bsdly  infested  as  possible^  and  would  have  been 
promptly  burned  liad  I  been  at  home;  however,  finding  them  dipped 
and  potted,  I  conoluded  to  give  them  a  trial.  Our  grower,  Mr.  Lead- 
beatter,  dipped  them  in  a  soiudtm  of  sdphide  of  potassium,  sub- 
sequently syringing  them  three  or  four  times  at  intervals  with 
Candy's  fluid  as  an  addittonal  saftgoard.  We  have  not  seen  a  spot 
all  the  summer,  and  they  are  now  giand  buahes  absolutely  (md. 
The  moral  Is,  Bef^  early  ;  It  is  much  easier  to  dip  a  cutting  tiiSD 
syringe  an  old  plant,  and  it  is  also  possible  to  absolutely  cleanse  it, 
which  appears  to  be  extremely  difficiut  in  the  later  stages. — Chab.  £. 
pBABiiOK,  ChUaidl  Nurseriti,  Notl*. 
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EXUIBITIN*;    Cl'T   BLOOMS.  h»M  found  that  the  hand  which  pulls  out  raoal  fioreta  dooa  the  grealer 

Thobk  wlio  contemphte  competition   at   the  forth  com  ingr   ebows  ]   E<»d.     Incurved  biooiin  must  have  Ihifi  atteotioii.      U  ihould  in  all 

»honld  Lot  io6ea  point  by  neglect! rg  any  little  thing  which  can  be  cmm  be  done  whil«  the  hlooma  are  developing,  eo  that  other  BoraU 

Amm  lo  give  >  nice  '■  finiah  "  to  ihoir  blooms.      For  this  purpose  the  "^ay  have  room  and  timo  to  till  out. 

Hamtti  ihouli]  be  watclied  whilst  yet  oq  the  plant.    The  large  Japanese  |          I  have  knovo  growers  deeply  coDcemed  becaiue  a  good  bloom  may 

■     '     !x»mplB,  however  well  llioy  may  be  unfolding,  often  have  ,  show  an  eye.     Of  course  such  a  thing  is  faulty  on  the  eihibiiion 


I 


MOIA'.NEUX. 


«  ne  flor-'h  sborier  Ihun  the  bulk;   others,  too,  may  curl  the  wrong   I    stand,  but  the   defects  may  be  removed   by  taking  out  the  yello-v 
way,  and  tlius  prevent  Bymmi'try,     These  ahould  be  romored  at  once.   \   disc  %  ftw  days  before  the   flower  is  cut.      The  variuty^Oce 
biolcled   ■  '-'     ■'  ■    -'    -    -'-■-'■:«—-'- 


)  with   the  other, 


mple  to  ill  us 


,...,,  ~,^^~,  „— „ .  ^-   .—   .  which  if  carefully       capital  e; 

n>-ned  have  an  immediate  effect  up^n  the  form  of  the  whole.      Big  I   skiuld  have  broad  petals,  and  thciC  desirable  spetMn 

buds  frenuenlly  jiroduca  such  a  weiilth  of  florets  towards  the  oautres,  I   obuined  when  the  bods  are  "  lalieo  "  early,      lis 

that  it  ia  impossible  for  all  to  develop.      These  again  may  be  thinned  |    U  true,  but  early  blooms  have  a  e(|aat  appearance.      Uter^bods,  bos 
by  taking  away  from  the  centre  a  few  at  a  time,  and  in  this  matter  we      ever,  hare  ■  tendency  to  produce  an  eye  e 


when  the  bbom  is  well 
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grown ;  but  if  such  growth  be  removed  a  few  days  before  the  flower 
18  folly  out  the  top  florets  will  meet,  and  a  perfect  globe  is  formed. 
Ella  Curtis  and  Edwin  Molyneux  are  two  other  well-known  sorts 
which  frequently  produce  this  defect;  yet  in  the  latter  case  a 
magnificent  telling  flower  on  a  stand  may  be  made  by  removing  the 
disc,  and  carefully  placing  the  florets  so  as  to  cover  the  hole  at  the  top. 
Madame  CSamot  and  Yiviand  Morel  represent  types  whidi  can  hardly 
6e  improved  by  manipulation. 

In  regard  to  dampiog  of  the  florets,  this  should  be  guarded 
agdnst  by  ample  shade.  Crimson  coloured  sorts^  and  bronzes  with 
small  florets,  appear  most  affected  by  the  sun,  such  as  William  oeward 
and  Co!.  W.  B.  Smith.  These  are  given  as  examples  because  well 
known.  I  would  not  let  the  sim  shine  on  blooms  of  them  at  any 
time.  Scalding,  or  damping  generally,  is  usually  caused  bv  the  sun 
catching  the  blooms  in  early  morning,  whilst  the  tender  florets  are 
cold  and  moist  through  passing  the  dark  night;  shade,  tiierefore, 
must  be  provided  quite  early  in  the  day.  It  Is  not  wise  to  use 
stimulants  beyond  a  very  weak  strength  lor  the  purpose  of  forcing 
the  blooms  open.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  the  aid  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda.  These  salts  are  powerful,  and  may  kill 
the  Toot9  instead..  They  are  excellent  if  used  often  at  the  rate  of 
I  oz^  to  2  gallons  of  water. 

bloomy  are  frequently  spoiled  by  the  use  of  too  much  fire  heat  and 
a  close  atmosphere^  Just  enough  of  the  former  to  keep  the  air  of  the 
house  moving,  and  ventilators  never  quite  closed,  will  conduce  to  the 
proper  opening  of  the  flowers.  One  can  tell  at  once  on  entering  a 
structure  if  such  conditions  are  observed.  Qreen  fly  and  its  attendaut 
evils  certainly  follow  an  over-supply  of  fire  heat,  and  it  also  tends  to 
take  the  substance  from  the  blooms  by  forcing  them  open  too  quickly. 

In  cutting  specimens  for  exhibition,  I  would  urge  beginners 
eapecially  not  to  be  carried  away  unduly  by  mere  size.  Of  course,  if  a 
bloom  is  large,  and  has  the  proper  colour,  is  well  formed  and  fresh,  it 
obtains  an  sd vantage  over  one  of  medium  size ;  but  a  coarse  bloom  of, 
flay,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  although  it  covers  a  big  space  on  a  boards  cannot, 
in  the  eyes  of  any  judge,  be  placed  before  a  well-grown  one  of  Mdlle. 
Th^rcse  Re^,  which  is  naturally  a  smaller  flower ;  and  a  Madame  Camot, 
chosen  for  its  lovely  recurving  form,  as  it  comes  from  buds  which 
are  late  in  formation,  if  rather  small,  is  infinitely  better  than  a  huge 
bloom  from  an  early  bud,  which  gives  a  flower  composed  of  a  mass  of 
ill-formed  quill  florets.  Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  choosing 
the  blooms  true  to  the  character  of  each  variety.  An  incurved 
Japanese  should  not  be  represented  by  a  specimen  with  perhaps  three 
rarts  of  the  petals  of  that  form,  and  the  centre  ones  trying  to  reflex. 
Freshness  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  and  this  quality  is  usually 
found  most  in  medium-sized  blooms.  Each  flower  must  be  shown  to 
give  its  true  character.  That  is,  a  deep  bloom  should  not  be  pushed 
up  to  give  it  extra  width,  and  thus  take  away  from  its  depth.  Judges 
regard  the  latter  a  primary  point* 

Something  may  be  done  in  retarding  early  develooed  blooms,  to 
keep  the  same  for  a  p^irticular  date.  They  should  be  allowed  to  fully 
open  under  glass,  ana  then  the  plant  may  be  stood  in  a  dry  shed  or 
outhouee  that  is  naturally  darkened.  It  is  better  to  do  this  than  to 
out  the  flowers  and  attempt  to  keep  them  io  water.  The  roots  should 
be  on  the  dry  side,  but  if  the  leaves  incline  to  droop,  then  watier  ought 
to  be  given.  We  have  thus  exhibited  perfectly  fresh  blooms  after 
being  so  treated  for  ten  days  or  more.— >*A  Growbb  and  Judge. 

CULTIVATION  OF  SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FOK  affording  excellent  blooms  for  cuttiug,  with  a  view  to 
embellishing  vases  and  glasses  indoors  from  October  to  January,  the 
single  Chrysanthemum  claims  some  attentidb  from  the  numerous 
growers  of  the  Japanese  and  other  sections  of  the  Eastern  flower.  The 
single  form  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years  both  in  size  of 
bloom  and  colour.  The  characteristic  of  the  single  varieties  is  that 
they  are  onlv  furnished  with  a  single  or  double  row  of  ray  florets,  and 
have  short  cuso  florets.  In  good  blooms  both  sets  of  florets  must  be 
distinct,  not  growing  one  into  the  other,  and  the  colour  of  the  ray 
florets  should  be  go(>J.  . 

One  of  (he  best,  and  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  large  single-flower- 
ing varieties  b  Admiral  Sir  T.  Symonds,  yellow,  and  a  tall  grower. 
Other  good  varieties,  and  large,  are  Jane,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Stubbs,  and 
Purity,  white;  America,  pink;  Rev.  W.  E.  Remfrey,  crimson; 
Charming  and  Golden  Star,  yellow ;  D.  Windsor,  chestnut  red ;  May 
Teal,  rosy  violet.  Thero  are  some  excellent  varieties  among  the  small 
single-flowering  varieties,  and  some  of  the  best  are  Mary  Anderson, 
white ;  Emily  Wells,  clear  pink ;  Mrs.  D.  6.  Crane,  pink ;  also  Mrs. 
Langtry,  pink.  Buttercup  and  Miss  Annie  Holden  are  two  fine 
yellows;  Miss  Crissy  is  a  beautiful  bro>vn  or  chocolate  coloured 
variety;  Scarlet  Gem  is  red  or  bright  scarlet;  The  Echo,  a  terra-cotta 
variety.  Of  the  above  America  is  a  tall  grower,. also  Admiral  Symonds, 
the  rest  being  dwarf  and  of  medium  height. 

Single  varieties  should  be  grown  by  evervone  who  requires  large 
quantities  of  blooms  for  various  purposes  of  decoration,  because  being 
light  and  free  of  habit  they  lend  themselves  to  forming  good  effects 


much  better  than  the  laige  and  heavy  blooms  of  other  sections* 
Propagation  may  be  readily  effected  by  cuttings,  which  can  be 
iusertCNi  in  January  and  February.  Cuttings  may  be  purchased  of  all 
the  beet  varieties  from  3d.  to  6d.  each,  while  for  the  same  price  planta 
may  be  obtained  of  the  older  sorts,  the  latter  bein^  usually  procured 
in  March.  The  single  sorts  may  be  grown  both  in  pots  and 
planted  out,  and  it  is  advisable  to  grow  them  both  ways,  and  io 
addition  to  lift  and  pot  some  of  the  plants  from  the  open  ground. 

Whatever  method  of  culture  is  decided  upon,  cuttings  must  be* 
inserted  from  January  to  March.  The  best  are,  of  course,  the  sucker- 
like growths  wh'ch  spring  through  the  soil  away  from  the  centre  of 
the  plants,  but  good  cuttings  near  the  stem,  if  not  springing  direct 
from  it,  need  not  be  discarded.  Cuttings  of  the  right  character  are 
devoid  of  flower  growths  in  the  centre,  therefore  select  such  for 
propagation.  They  should  be  healthy,  and  about  2  or  8  Inches  in 
length.  Remove  the  basal  leaves  and  cut  level  below  a  joint.  Some 
like  sucker  growths  with  roots  attached  when  they  can  secure  them, 
but  there  is  no  particular  virtue  in  thef^e;  indeed  it  is  a  questioD 
whether  a  good  cutting  with  a  firm  green  base  from  which  leaves  have 
to  be  cut  in  order  to  insert  it  in  the  soil,  does  not  make  a  young  plant 
quicker  than  a  sucker  growth  with  a  somewhat  stiff,  woody  base  and 
roots  attached.    As  a  rule  the  simple  cutting  is  preferred. 

Having  prepared  the  cuttings,  they  must  be  inserted  round  the 
edges  of  small  pots  in  a  compost  consisting  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and 
sand.  Also  place  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  surface.  The  cuttings  must 
be  inserted  down  to  the  base  ot  the  hole  made  to  receive  them,  and 
the  soil  closed  in  firmly  round  them.  Water  the  pots  gently  so  that 
the  cuttings  may  be  ke^  fresh,  for  when  the  leaves  flag  the  cuttings 
are  longer  in -rooting.  To  obviate  this,  however,  stand  the  pots  in  a 
frame  and  cover  with  glass,  which  will  prevent  evaporation.  Hand- 
lights  are  even  better,  because  they  admit  a  maximum  of  light,  and 
the  pots  may  stand  on  a  moist  base*  Avoid  too  much  heat;  a 
temperature  higher  than  60*^  is  not  necessary.  Shade  the  cuttings 
from  bright  sun,  and  where  moisture  collects  on  the  glass,  as  it  will 
do  nearly  every  day,  wipe  it  off  with  a  dry  cloth. 

The  cuttings  may  be  kept  somewhat  dose  until  roots  form  and 
growth  commences,  when  air  must  be  given  in  gradually  increasing 
quantity  until  they  will  admit  of  full  exposure.  Then  place  the  pots 
on  a  cool,  light  ^elf  in  a  greenhouse,  ana  as  soon  as  a  fair  quantity 
of  roots  are  formed,  place  singly  in  small  pots  in  a  similar  compost  to 
that  used  for  the  cuttings.  A  frame  is  then  the  best  place  for  them, 
standing  the  pots  on  a  moist  base  of  ashes  and  near  the  glass,  but  cover 
on  oold  or  frosty  nighte.  When  the  plants  have  fairly  started  into 
growth  in  the  smgle  pots,  it  is  advisable  to  nip  out  the  points  in  order 
to  make  them  bushy.  In  April  give  the  plants  a  further  shift, 
employing  rather  richer  compost.  Fibrous  loam  two  parts,  leaf  soil 
one  p^rt,  half  a  part  decomposed  horse  manure,  and  a  good  admixture 
of  .sand  and  a  little  burnt  refuse  ;  mix  all  well  together,  and  when 
potting  work  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots.  Stand  the  plants  again 
in  the  frame  and  keep  the  lights  down  close,  syringing  the  planta 
lightly  for  a  few  days  instead  of  watering  the  roots,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  wtek  they  will  require  water.  • «  ^ 

Air  is  also  an  important  factor,  and  as  soon  as  growth  recom* 
mences  some  must  be  admitted  daily,  on  fine  days  removing  the 
lights  entirely.  Attend  well  to  the  watering  from  this  time,  never 
allowing  the  plants  to  suffer  for  an  hour.  In  a  short  time  the  plants 
may  stand  outdoors  constantly,  but  a  sheltered  position  must  be  found 
for  them  where  they  are  protected  from  cutting  winds  and  firost  Tie 
them  to  neat  stakes,  and  arrange  the  plants  in  rows,  where  they  can 
be  readily  examined  for  water. 

The  final  potting  may  be  carried  out  in  June.  Pots  of  7  or  8-lnch 
diameter  are  large  enough  in  most  cases.  They  should  be  clean  and 
efficiently  drained.  In  preparing  this  compost  the  proportion  of  loam 
must  be  Increased,  the  leaf  soil  and  manure  remaining  the  same  as 
recommended  for  the  previous  potting.  In  addition  use  some  crushed 
oystersbells  or  old  mortar,  a  6-inch  potful  of  soot  and  bonemeal,  or 
the  same  of  some  approved  artificial  manure.  Charcoal,  broken  fine, 
and  wood  ashes  will  assist  in  maintaining  the  soil  porous,  and  other- 
wise prove  beneficial.  Mix  thoroughly,  letting  it  lie  for  several 
weeks  before  use,  but  kept  in  an  airy,  dry  position.  The  pots  ought  to 
be  clean,  dry,  and  carefully  crocked,  and  some  pieces  of  fibrous  turf 
laid  over  the  drainage  to  exclude  the  soil. 

The  plants  before  being  placed  in  the  pots  must  be  moist  quite 
through  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots.  The  new  soil  should  be  pactied 
round  the  ball  in  layers  and  made  very  firm,  and  when  finished  off 
room  must  be  left  for  watering  and  a  top-dressing  in  September. 
Place  stakes  to  the  plants  when  potting,  and  tie  the  growths  to  it. 
Stand  the  plants  closely  together  for  a  time.  For  the  first  few  days 
syringe  the  plants  only ;  atterwards  give  a  needful  supply  to  the  roots, 
and  continue  as  required  by  them  throughout  the  season.  The  best 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  terminal  shoots,  and  to  obtain  good  and 
characteristic  blooms  one  only  is  desirable  on  each  shoot ;  therefore 
remove  the  side  buds  when  this  can  be  done  readily. 

Feeding  may  be  commenced  when  the  buds  are  set,  giving  weak 
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auppUes  at  sbort  Intervals  of  some  sacb  liquid  as  the  drainiDgs  from 
stables  diluted  to  a  safe  strength.  Alternate  this  with  soot  water  or  a 
solution  of  guano,  ss  well  as  sprinkliogs  of  chemical  manures.  House 
apportion  of  the  plants  early  in  October,  leaving  soma  of  the  latest  a 
week  or  two  longer  with  protection  in  order  to  retard  them  for 
producing  a  later  display.  A  cool,  airy  house  is  the  best  place  for 
them,  placing  them  wnere  they  can  receive  abundant  light.  Fire  heat 
must  be  employed  occasionally  to  exclude  damp,  and  if  necessary  to 
^accelerate  the  opening  of  the  blooms. — Pbagtics. 

OVERGBOWN    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Not  a  few  very  fine  Tarieties  of  Chrysanthemums  are  spoiled  by 
Mng  overgrown.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  produced  too  large, 
but  that  what  goes  by  the  name  of  *'  good  culture  "  has  the  opposite 
effect  to  which  it  is  intended.  This  thought  occurred  to  me  in 
inspecting  two  collections  recently;  the  first  where  the  plants  are 
grown  especially  to  produce  show  blooms,  the  other  where  the  culti- 
vator desired  large  flowers,  it  is  true,  but  had  taken  no  special  pains 
to  obtain  them.  Yet  here,  on  comparatively  weakly-looking  plants, 
I  saw  some  really  magnificent  blooms  of  the  Japanese  variety  Lady 
Byron.  They  were  large  in  width,  of  eltra  depth,  full,  and  beautifully 
pure.  Australian  Qold  of  lovely  form  was  seen  under  the  same 
conditions.  The  long  florets  were  built  up  Catherine- wheel  fashion  to 
the  centre,  and  finished  a  noble  loose  ball  form  quite  7  inches  wide 
and  as  deep.  This  light  yellow  sort  has  always  been  a  favourite  of 
mine^  bat  as  usually  seen  it  Ib  wide,  ragged,  and  ungainly,  the  nature 
of  it  in  the  collections  where  no  stint  of  labour  and  so  on  have  been 
spared  to  produce  it  in  good  form. 

This  is  only  one  instance  which  goes  to  prove  that  a  goodly  number 
of  Chrysanthemum  flowers  become  contracted  instead  of  highly 
developed  through  receiving  so  much  in  the  way  of  stimnknts  and 
rich  soils.  It  is  a  snbject  that  will  be  reverted  to  after  the  flowering 
sesson  is  over;  meantime  I  would  ask  interested  growers  of  thi^ 
&voured  flower  to  take  notes,  which  may  be  valuable,  for  only  by  a 
study  of  individual  varieties  can  one  prevent  troubles  and  disappoint- 
ments.— Spscialist. 

FRENCH  RAISERS  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMa 

To  French  hybridisers  Chrysanthemum  lovers  on  this  side  have 
been  and  are  much  indebted.  They  have  indeed  revolutionised 
the  Japanese  flower  especially,  tind  have  been  the  means  of  producing 
several  exceedingly  rich  varieties  that  we  value  so  highly  to-day.  A 
few  years  back  Delaux  was  the  name  most  noted  in  regard  to  new 
flowers ;  then  came  Calvat.  Tliis  raiser  produced  the  white  Madame 
Gamot,  which  is  still  the  ideal  of  a  beautiful  type.  Of  this  noted 
raiser  we  would  not  like  to  say  he  is  **  played  out**  in  the  matter  of 
sending  us  ch<to  new  varieties  ;  but  it  does  seem  either  that  others  are 
effecting  much  greater  improvements,  or  that  his  are  not  equal  to  former 
novelties.    One  thing  is  certain,  he  introduces  too  many. 

Thirty  new  ones  in  a  year  must  necessarily  mean  considerable 
weeding  out.  Take  the  set  of  last  year.  Le  Grand  Dragon  and  Marie 
Oalvat  are  probably  the  best.  These  are  really  fine,  handsome  flowers, 
yet  just  a  little  inconstant;  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  we  fear  many 
will  fail  with  it  on  account  of  early  formed  buds  refusing  to  open  well. 
The  same  may  be  written  of  the  former,  although,  when  in  good  form, 
it  is  large  in  sise  and  rich  in  coburing.  They  are  both  strong,  easy 
growers,  and  valuable  for  the  supply  of  a,  quantity  of  cut  flowers. 
What  we  want  to  note,  however,  is  that  two  is  a  small  proportion  of 
thirty.  We  tried  them  all.  Most  of  them  are  indifferent  whites  and 
washed-out  lilacs — ^anything  but  advances  upon  exintiDg  varieties. 
One — Madame  Ken^  Salomon — is  a  fine  colour,  a  rich  brown  crimson. 
This  is  really  promising.  It  is  apt  to  burn  if  the  sun  be  allowed  to 
reach  it,  otherwise  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  culture.  ,  M.  Fatzer  and 
Secretaire  Rivoire,  two  yellow  shaded  blooms  of  the  same  set,  may  also 
be  mentioned  as  promising. 

We  say  above  only  two  variettes,  and  had  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten a  third,  namely  G^n^ral  Paquie.  it  is  rather  early  to  bloom, 
hence  it  had  missed  our  thoughts.  This  is  an  excellent  variety,  per- 
haps the  best  of  the  raiser's  set  for  last  year.  Full  and  striking,  with 
a  graceful  form  like  that  of  Madame  Camot,  also  large;  it  gives 
shades  of  bronse  and  yellow  at  once  rich  and  distinct.  This  is  an 
easily  grown  and  free-flowering  sort,  with  a  good  branching  habit  if 
cultivated  for  a  quantity  of  bloom.  Of  this  yearns  novelties  of 
M.  Calvat,  M.  H«  Martinet  is  distinctly  promising.  In  shades  of 
oolonr  it  takes  fifter  that  fine  crimson  and  gold  variety,  E.  Molyneux, 
and  is  full  and  handsome.  It  also  has  a  sturdy  habit  of  growth. 
Madame  Lucie  Reooura  is  a  variety  with  well-shaped  drooping  florets 
of  an  amaranth  colour,  like  the  rich  shade  of  Pride  of  Madford.  It 
exhibits  less  of  the  back  tint,  a  fault  of  the  latter,  and  may  be  there- 
fore named  as  worth  remembering.  Calvat  1899  gives  blooms  of 
much  richness  in  its  shades  of  mauve  and  light  yellow. 

Mens.  Augusts  Nonin  is  a  eomparatively  new  raiser  of  Chrys- 
anthemums, but  we  are  more  than  pleased  with  his  early  productions, 
and  shall  watoh  with  keen  interest  any  others  from  the  same  source. 


Bladame  Gabriel  Debrie  is  a  ma$niificent  new  Chrysanthemum, 
superb  in  shape  and  rich  in  colour.  This  has  been  grown  a  year  or 
two,  but  ia  little  known.  It  may  be  described  as  malmaison  colour, 
and  is  especially  bright.  The  texture  of  the  florets  is  of  rare  quality. 
The  flower  is  very  deep  and  wide,  and  of  loose  incurving  shape.  A 
sturdy  grower  and  of  easy  cultnre,  we  know  few  varieties  which 
possess  such  attractions  as  this,  and  all  cultivators  should  add  it  to 
their  collections.  President  Lemaire  is  another  from  the  same  raiser. 
This  is  of  first-rate  qualities.  The  blooms  are  not  unlike  those  of 
a  handsome  Chrysanthemum  discarded  by  many  because  of  its 
difficult  culture.  We  refer  to  Beauty  of  Castlewood.  Crimson  and 
gold  reverse  with  an  inclination  to  incurve  describe  its  form  and 
colour.    This  new  one  is  very  free  and  dwarf. 

Madame  F;  Daupias,  creamy  white,  has  full,  handsome,  drooping- 
shaped  blooms  of  great  size  and  beauty.  This  is  said  to  be  a  seedling 
from  Madame  Camot,  and  it  certiunly  resembles  that  variety  somewhat,' 
except  that  it  is  dwarfer  in  growth  and  less  likely  to  produce  badly 
formed  blooms.  Others  of  the  raiser  named  are  promising,  but 
these  throe  will  do  much  to  make  the  name  of  M.  Nonin  famous  when 
they  are  in  general  cultivation  in  this  country. — Expkbto  Cbbdb. 

G.  H.  KERSLAKE,  JUN. 

This  new  variety  is  a  white  one,  and  is  a  welcome  addition  to  a 
long  list  of  that  colour.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  so  dwarf  and 
sturdy.  It  has  lonoc,  flat,  narrow  drooping  florets,  and  is  full  to  the 
centre,  besides  being  of  comely  shape.  This  should  be  an  ideal 
variety  for  a  bush  plant,  and  the  flower  stems  being  stiff  make  it 
valuable  also  for  the  supply  of  cut  blooms  in  quantity. — S. 

HIGHGATE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  this  Society  first- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  A.  Jones  (Jap),  seedling  from 
E.  Molyneux,  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Jones,  gardener  to  Miss  Wybum, 
Hadley  Manor,  Bamet;  also  to  Mrs.  J.  J.  Tilley  (Jap),  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons.  Madame  Lucie  Recoura,  exhibited 
by  the  same  firm,  the  Committee  desired  to  see  again.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  is  November  2nd,  at  3  p.m.,  at  the 
Northfield  Hall,  Highgate.— W.  E.  Botoe. 

M0NKHAM8,  WOODFORD. 

The  Essex  growers  seem  to  be  determined  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
tree  in  the  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  for  quite  a  number  of 
exhibitors  have  cropped  up  during  the  past  four  years.  Mr.  R. 
Kenyon,  gardener  to  A.  F.  Hdls,  Esq.,  Woodford  Green,  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  wh?  have  engagei  in  the  flower  warfare,  and 
who  has  an  idea  that  Chrysanthemums  can  be  grown  in  Essex  as 
good  as  in  any  other  county,  and  this  opinion  is  shared  by  his 
employer,  who  takes  great  interest  in  the  flowers  and  their  appearance 
on  the  boards. 

About  450  plants  are  grown  for  exhibition  blooms,  though  there 
appears  to  be  more  in  the  splendid  orchard  house  where  they  are 
arranged.  On  my  inquiring  if  the  number  would  not  stretch  a  bit, 
as  it  will  in  most  collections,  Mr.  Kenyon  quickly  disposed  of  my 
doubts  by  counting  a  row  down  the  house  and  performing  the  little  multi- 
plication table  necessary.  The  plants  are  arranged  in  two  hu;;e  banks, 
with  the  path  down  the  centre.  The  collection  at  once  gave  evidence 
of  the  improvement  in  habit  of  the  new  varieties,  most  of  which  were 
sturdy  strong  plants  that  contrasted  favourably  with  the  lO-footera 
of  a  few  years  ago. 

Tne  new  varieties  that  were  developing  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
were  Mrs.  W.  Seward,  a  grand  colour ;  Helen  Shrimpton,  The  Won- 
derful, Mrs.  Coombs,  Henry  Weeks,  Amy  Ensall,  Lord  Ludlow, 
Lionel  Humphrey,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  A.  U. 
Barratt,  J.  R.  Upton,  Madaline  Davis,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall,  a  mag- 
nificent bronze  not  unlilce  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks,  but  an  improvement  on 
that  variety.  Many  other  novelties  will  now  be  openinc:,  while  of  the 
older  varieties  Soleil  d'Octobre  was  truly  grand,  with  blooms  as  large 
as  any  of  the  exhibition  varieties.  (I  wonder  why  the  N.CS.  certi- 
ficated it  as  a  decorative  variety  ?^  Chats  worth,  the  Camot  family, 
Tatiana,  M.  Chenon  de  Lech6,  Autumn  Glory,  ^lad.  Desblanc,  Le 
Grand  Dragon,  and  Mutual  Friend  were  all  excellent. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  but  that  they  will  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves  and  their  grower  at  the  forthcoming  shows. 
Mr.  Kenyon  is  already  well  known  as  a  successful  exhibitor  at  the 
Aquarium,  Brighton,  Stratford,  and  other  shows,  and  if  one  miy 
judge  from  the  blooms  as  they  are  developing,  the  Chrysanthemum 
showers  will  find  him  a  hard  nut  to  crack. — J.  B.  R. 

AT  WALTHAMSTOW. 

The  number  of  Chrysanthemum  specialists  appears  to  be  rapidly 
on  the  increase.  Year  by  year  the  trade  growers  keep  forging  ahead, 
and  if  we  may  judge  by  their  plants  and  their  exhibits,  they  appear 
to  be  well  able  to  hold  their  own. 
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At  Waltbamstow  we  have  a  new  grower,  who  bas  already  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  Mum  wor!d.  I  gay  new,  because  Mr. 
J.  Spink,  of  the  Summit  Road  Nursery,  Walthamstow,  baa  only  been 
growing  exhildtion  blooms  for  the  past  four  seasons.  As  an  exhibitor  of 
groups  he  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  invincible.  His  principal 
achievements  have  been  securing  the  first  prize  groups  at  all  three  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Shows  last  season,  and  again 
adding  to  Lis  laurels  with  a  similar  honour  at  the  first  exhibition  this 
season  with  a  group  that  almost  defied  competition  at  an  October 
show. 

These  successes  place  Mr.  Spink  in  the  front  rank  as  an  exhibition 
grower,  and  it  was  this  fact  that  made  me  think  the  readers  of  the 
Jowrnal  would  like  to  hear  a  little  about  his  prospects  before  the 
shows.  Booking  to  Hoe  Street,  Walthamstow,  I  soon  reached 
the  nursery  ;  but  I  might  warn  any  of  your  readers  who  contemplate 
▼isitittg  Mr.  Spink,  that  there  are  four  stations  in  Walthamstow  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Bailway^  and  that  Hoe  Street  Station  is  the  nearest 
to  the  nursery ;  this  will  save  them  a  long  walk  or  re-booking,  and  the 
consequent  delay  attached  thereto.  The  exhibition  plants  are  arranged 
in  a  new  house,  100  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide,  and  a  beautiful  n^t, 
about  800  plants  arranged  in  one  large  bed,  presented.  The  majority 
are  only  3  feet  high,  and  many  in  6-inch  pots  only  about  a  foot  to 
18  inches.  The  colours  are  well  arranged,  and  the  house  will  soon  be 
a  picture. 

All  the  novelties  are  grown,  and  the  most  promising  were  Mrs. 
Barkley,  a  splendid  dwarf  variety  with  immense  n)liage;  Mrs.  Coombs, 
The  Wonderful,  Mrs.  W.  Seward,  Wattlebloesom,  Amy  Ensall,  Mrs» 
H.  J.  Jones,  Little  Nell,  Henry  Weeks,  B.  Hooper  Pearson,  W.  Cur- 
sham,  Lord  Ludlow,  Eaatman  Bell,  Madaline  Davis,  and  Mr.  Louis 
Bemy  Of  the  older  varieties  Master  H.  Tucker,  Mr.  T.  Carringtoo, 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Madame  Couvat  de  Terrail,  Marie  Calvat,  S.  P.  Pr^yn, 
Le  Grand  Dragon,  and  Madame  Desblanc,  amongst  many  others, 
were  quite  conspicuous.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  these  varieties  were 
developing  well,  and  the  collection  is  worth  a  visit  from  any  grower, 
who  will  be  heartily  welcomed. — B. 

ARUNDEL  HOUSE,  DUMFBIES. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumfries  there  are  not  many  places 
where  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  in  large  numbera.  There  are, 
however,  not  a  few  gardens  in  which  they  are  cultivated  with  more 
than  ordinary  success.  One  of  these  pkces  is  Arundel  House,  the 
residence  of  John  Primrose,  Esq.,  whose  gardener,  Mr.  J.  Allan,  is 
known  as  an  able  cultivator  of  Grapes  as  well  as  other  thines.  A 
recent  visit  showed  that  the  plants  in  blocm  were  giving  many  Sowers 
of  high  quality,  and  that  those  still  to  flower  give  good  promise.  I 
believe  there  is  a  proepect  of  Mr.  Allan  exhibiting  at  one  or  more  of 
the  Scottish  shows  this  season.  It  is  not,  perhapr,  safe  to  predict  that 
he  will  be  succeraful,  but  one  can  safely  say  that  the  Arundel  plants 
are  better  than  many  one  has  Ecen  this  season. 

Among  those  in  bloom  erne  observed  capital  flowera  of  Australian 
Gold,  Boule  d'Or,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Mutual  Friend,  Matthew  Hodgson, 
Lady  Byron,  and  Mons.  C  de  Lech^.  Baron  Hirsch  was  also  good. 
Among  others  grown  and  looking  well  were  Lady  Esther  Smith,  G.  C. 
Schwabe,  Wilfred  Godfrey,  James  Myen,  Madame  Panckoucke, 
W.  Seward,  Colonel  Chase,  and  Presiclent  Borel.  Nearly  all  the  plants 
carry  three  blooms  each.—  Chbtb. 

MALTON    (YORKS). 

^  Mesbbs.  G.  Lokgstsr  &  Sons,  who,  as  some  readen  will  remember, 
have  secured  many  good  prizes  at  some  of  the  principal  shows  in  the 
north  of  England,  especially  in  the  Japanese  section,  are  not  growing 
so  many  plants  this  season  for  exhibition  purposes.  Having  a  great 
demand  for  cut  flowers  dorir  g  the  winter,  it  is  found  necessary  to  have 
more  plants  that  will  produce  blcoms  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The 
stock  corsists  of  200  plants,  the  majority  belonging  to  the  Japanese 
section,  and  includes  good  standard  rarieties,  although  a  few  new 
ones  are  also  given  a  trial. 

Two  promising  well  are  Robert  Powell  and  Lady  Ridgway,  the 
latter  especially  carrying  fine  blooms.  Other  varieties  worthy  of 
mention  are  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lady  Byron,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Palmer  and  Ediih  Tabor.  Not  many  of  the  incurved  section  are 
grown,  and  only  the  best  varieties,  which  include  that  great  favourite 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Baron  Ilir&cb,  C.  II.  Curtis,  and  Madame  Ferlat. 
A  few  good  specimen  plants  are  also  cultivated  for  exhibition. 

Messrs.  Longster  speak  highly  of  the  following  sorts  amongst 
many  others  grown  for  cutting  purposes.  The  well-known  Source 
d'Or,  La  Triumphante,  Ryecroft  Glory,  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  and  the 
old  Val  d'Andorre.  The  very  hot  weather  during  June  and  July, 
when  the  plants  should  have  been  growing  freely,  checked  them  some- 
what, consequently  they  are  dwarfer  than  usual;  but  perhaps 
none  the  worse.  So  far  the  rust  has  not  caused  much  injury  amongst 
the  plants. — J.  S.  Upex. 


SHOWS. 
SOUTHAMPTON.— October  SIst  and  Novbmbeb  1st. 

BBiLLiAirr  weather  fav.)ttred  the  opening  of  this  Show,  which  was^ 
as  nsnal,  held  in  the  Skating  Riok,  a  baildtng  espeoially  well  adapted 
for  shows.  The  entries  were  nomerous  throughout,  and  the  elasses  for 
cut  blooms  were  well  filled.  Admirable  arraogements  had  been  made 
by  the  courteous  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge,  and  exhibitors  at  the 
Southampton  Showi  can  have  little  ot  which  to  complain. 

For  tne  best  colleotion  of  Chrytanthemums  grown  in  pott  ooenpying 
a  space  10  feet  by  6  feet,  Mr.  E.  Brown,  jun..  New  Alma  Road,  South- 
ampton, an  amateur,  was  well  to  the  front  with  a  splendidly  arranged 
e'en!),  containing  blooms  of  high  c'ass  quality,  ana  very  fteeb.  Mr. 
osey,  gardener  to  J.  0.  £.  D'Esterre,  Esq.,  EIm6el4,  Soutnampton,  waa 
second.  The  competition  in  the  class  for  a  central  oonservatory  ^roap 
baring  ChrytanUiemums  as  a  prominent  feature,  was  sood.  Mr.  E.  Wills, 
Shirley,  was  a  good  first ;  Mr.  Peel,  gardener  to  Mist  Todd,  Shirley, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Bagoell,  gardeoer  to  C.  S.  Storey,  Eiq.,  Ehn  Lodge, 
Barlesdon,  third. 

Cat  blooms  were  verv  nnmeroup,  and  the  general  quality  was  good. 
In  the  class  for  twenty- four  Japs  in  sixteen  varieties,  Mr.  N.  B.  Mose, 
Belmont  Nursery,  Sholing,  led  with  splendid  examples  of  Edith  Tabor, 
Mutual  Friend,  Susies  Phoebus,*  V.  Morel  Australia,  Madame  Camot, 
Mons.  Chenon  de  L^h^,  Madame  X  Rev  Jouvio,  E.  Mulyneux,  N.C.& 
Jubilee,  President  Nonin,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Pride  of  Eimouth,  and 
Lady  Bidgway.  Mr.  J.  Watley,  gardener  to  J.  B  Taylor,  Esq.,  Sher- 
field  Manor,  Basingstoke,  was  a  cloie  second,  showine  in  fine  form  Moos. 
Chenon  de  L^hd,  Oceana,  R.  Powell,  Australie,  Mrs.  White  Popham. 
and  Ladv  Ridgway.  Mr.  6.  Hall,  gardener  to  Lady  Ashburton,  Mdcfaei 
Court,  Romsey,  was  third.  For  eighteen  Japs,  distinct,  Mr.  Mose  again 
led  with  finely  finiihed  blooms.  Mr.  Wssley  was  second,  and  Bfr.  J. 
Agare,  Havant,  third. 

The  entries  in  the  classes  for  inonrved  were  below  the  average.  For 
eighteen  distinct  Mr.  W.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq., 
Oorastiies,  Twyford,  Winehester,  was  first.  Espeeially  notioeable  were 
C.  H.  Curiis,  Globe  d'Or,  Jeanne  d*Aro,  Mrs.  J.  Murray,  and  Perle 
Daoohinoiie.  Mr.  J.  Agate,  Havant,  was  second.  For  twelve  incur  ted^ 
Mr.  i7.  H.  Mose  led  with  fine  blooms,  the  most  conspicuous  being  Mrs. 
Coleman,  Prince  Alfred,  and  Mrs.  N.  Molyneiix  ;  Mr.  G.  Nobbs,  gar- 
dener to  H.M.  the  Queen,  being  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Agate  third. 

The  section  confined  to  gentlemen's  gardeners  and  amateurs  produced 
some  good  stands  of  blooms.  For  eighteen  blooms,  Mr.  A.  J.  Marsh, 
gardener  to  M.  Hodjifson,  Esq.,  Kmesworthy,  Winchester,  was  first,  Mr.  J. 
King  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Dawes  third.  In  the  same  section  for  twelve 
Japanese  in  eight  varieties,  Mr.  E.  Brown  led  with  well  finished  and 
highly  oolonred  blooms  of  Emily  Towers,  Australie,  B.  Powell, 
E.  Molyneuz,  and  Mrs.  Weeks. 

In  the  class  open  to  amateurs  only,  for  twelve  Japs  distinot,  a  silver 
eop  was  presented  by  Mr.  E.  Brown,  jun.,  and  this  trophy  waa  seoored 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Lees,  who  staged  excellent  examples  of  Lady  Hanham, 
Ooeaaa,  Phcebus,  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Mutual  Friend  (very  fine)^  and  Mrs. 
W.  Mease.  Mr.  E.  Brown  was  seoond  ;  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Bobb,  Oak  Road, 
Woolston,  third.  For  six  Japanese  Mr.  Lees  again  led,  Mr.  Brown  was 
second,  and  Mr.  C  R.  Snellgrove  third. 

The  miscellaneous  classes  and  those  for  fruit  and  vegetables  added 
additional  interest  to  the  show,  and  some  capital  oolleotions  of 
vegetables  were  shown.  Mr.  J.  Key  Allen,  F.R.H.8.,  exhibited  a  very 
good  collection  of  culinary  and  dessert  Apples  not  for  competition,  whien 
gained  a  well-merited  certificate. 

KENT  COUNTY.— NovBMBEB  IST. 

This  Exhibition  was  held  as  usual  in  the  Rink,  Blackheath,  and  the 
hsli  appeared  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  competition  in  most  of 
the  classes  was  keenly  contested,  aod  the  whole  cut  bloom  classes  oan  be 
recorded  as  a  distinct  advance  on  the  last  show. 

For  a  groop  of  Chrysanthemums  to  occupy  a  space  of  M  feet  there 
were  four  eompetitors.  Mr.  E.  Dove,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Fry,.  Esq., 
Bickley  Hall,  Bickley,  easily  secured  premier  honours.  The  group  was 
bright  and  well  arranged,  but  the  blank  wall  behind  quite  spoiled  its 
beauty.  Messrs.  Pollard  Bros.,  Lee,  were  second  with  plants  ot  a  smaUsr 
type,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Hollands,  Lee  Park  Nursery,  was  third. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  incurved  and  eighteen  Japanese  distinct, 
there  were  three  entries.  Mr.  W  Tebay,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ryeroft,  Seven- 
oaks,  proved  the  victor,  with  a  strong  exhibit.  The  Japanese  were  large 
and  bright.  The  varieties  were  Australie,  Madame  Gustave  Henry,  Mrs* 
G.  W.  Palmer,  Phoebus,  James  Bidencope,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Soleii  d'bctobre, 
Mons.  E.  Andre,  Mutual  Fi  lend,  International,  Mr?.  Mease,  Milano,  Mens. 
Hosts,  Lady  Ridgway,  E.  Molyneux,  Ella  Curtis,  Mrs.  D.  Dewar,  and 
Edith  Tabor.  The  incurved  varieties  were  Duchess  of  Fife,  Dorothy 
Foster,  Ernest  Cannell,  J.  Agate,  Cbrysanthemiste  Bruant,  Lady  Isobel, 
Globe  d  Or,  Ma  Perfection,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  Nugget,  Princess 
of  Wales.  D.  B.  Crane,  Ideality,  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Owen's  Crimson,  George 
Haigh,  Robert  Petfield,  and  Jeanne  d'Arc.  The  eeooifd  position  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Payne,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Whittingtnn,  Esq,  Etmhurst, 
Bickley,  who  staged  some  good  blooms  in  both  sections.  Mr.  T.  Robin- 
son, gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Hollingbourne,  Kent,  was  placed  third. 

The  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  brought  out  four  entries. 
The  first  place  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Dove  for  a  fine  exhibit;  the 
varieties  were  Australie,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks,  Mrs.  White 
Popham,  Madame  Carnot,  Yellow  Sva  Knowies,  Lady  Hanham,  Mrs. 
Weeks,  Chaa  Davis,  Soleii  d'Octobre,  Pride  ot  Madford,  Madame  Gustave 
Henry,  Madame  G.  Bruant,  Mr.  A.  G.  Miller,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Probin, 
Mr.  A,  H.  Barrett,  N.  C.  S.  Jubilee,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Swanky  Giant, 
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G.  UoIjiMiu,  Pbcebni,  C.  B.  Hajwooa,  Mn.  O.  W.  ralmn  knd  9dr 
HiM.  Mr.  B.  Bnrit,  girdeoar  to  W.  T.  Bollmnd,  Bm.,  Tb*  0«blm, 
'  Btil«7,  was  (Mond,  ■»!!  Mr.  0.  Jordu,  fmrdenar  to  H.  Harkltr,  Btq^ 
Hkjai  CommoD,  wu  ■  good  tUid. 

Six  ■U>d(  of  twclTa  tulMi**,  dittbot,  were  lUgwl.  tba  firtt  ptlia 
falliBg  to  Mr,  C.  P>vn  for  an  axMlhot  boud.  Bii  TuktiM  mn 
ABftralio,  Madue  G.  Debm.  JuMt  Bid«Doope,  Mr«.  WUta  Fopham. 
E.  HoljMDz,  John  Bridgemao,  Gaaaral  Paqoic,  Pnrple  Smpcror,  Tbe 
Wonderfu),  Phcebn*,  Pride  of  Madlord,  and  Had. Q.  Marin.  Mr.K  Dora 
wai  a  good  KcoDd,  and  Mr.  K  Barit  tliird. 

Tha  incarred  olasiai  do  not  appear  popalar,  and  ttiara  Iran  onl;  two 
e&lriei  for  twelte  blooma,  dietlnet.  Mr.  J.  E,  Pool*^  gardenar  to  A.  G. 
Hobbnok,  Eiq.,  OhUlehntit,  wai  flnt  vtib  good  bloomi  ol  JeaaiM  d'At«, 
Einila  Kooin,  Globe  d'Or,  Hadama  Dariar,  and  Mr.  Ju.  Murray,  wbile 
Mr.  J.  LyDa,  ipudeMr  lu  H.  F.  Tiarki,  B»q.,  Cbiilahnrit,  waa  aeoond 
wilh  ioialler  flowcn. 

Tbara  ware  tbrea  competllon  fur  twelre  rcflaxod  Uoona,  Hr.  J .  B. 
FMle  baing  eaiilj  flrit  with  flna  examsLei  ol  Dorothy  Gibaoa,  Clotb  of 
Gold,  Chaa.  Tatt,  and  Awj  Fnru.  Mr.  J,  L;oa  wa«  Mcood,  aod  Mr. 
Bmaell,  Craf  ford,  third. 

For  lii  JapaBeic,  on*  rarietj,  wbila,  Mr.  W.  Tebajr  wae  well  ahead 
wilh  azcelleDi  bloomi  of  Emily  SUibnr;,  (oltowad  Dj  Mr.  C.  Jordan, 
wbo  alared  Madame  Camot,  and  tbe  laoe  exhibitor  waa  tbird  with 
Mn.  J.  Lewia.  For  *ix  coloured  bloomi,  one  Taiiety,  Mr.  C.  Pajn*  wai 
Gnt  with  grand  btoomi  of  Mn.  Wbile  Fopbim.  Mr.  G.  H.  Megga, 
gardenar  to  C.  T.  Tapp,  Fjq.,  Brotnler,  waa  *econd  wilh  J.  E.  Clayton, 
and  Mr.  J.  A  Baker,  nrdener  to  F.  G.  Boot,  Eiq„  Mc.ttinnham,  wai 
third  with  CoL  Smilb.  The  inoarred  bloomi  were  good.  Mr.  J.  E.  Poole 
winniDK  firal  place  witb  a  good  lix  of  Glob*  d'Or.  Mr.  Rauell  followed 
with  Baron  Hiracb,  ana  Hr.  G.  Etids.  gardeofr  to  Mr*.  T.  P«nn, 
LewiihaiD,  w;ii  tbird  with  tbe  aame  rarietf.  Mr.  Riuaall  wu  the  only 
exhibitor  of  Pompona,  ud  wai  awarded  flnl  priae.  Tbe  brit  were 
Blaok  Douglaa,  Fremy,  W.  Waillake,  and  Emily  Kowbottom. 

For  a  group  of  foliage  and  flowerins  planti  Mr.  Lyue  proved  tha 
riotor  with  a  group  of  Crotoaa,  Paluu,  Ferni  and  Graiiei,  with  a  few 
Drehidi,  Beconiu,  and  Antbarianii ;  and  Mr.  E.  Dare  waa  awarded 
third  priie. 

Mr.  Jaa.  WUIiami,  College  Park  NaTaerj,  Lawiaham,  arranged  two 
gioape  of  market  Chryianlbemama.  The  plinia  were  growing  in  5-inch 
poll,  tha  majorily  oufylog  fiom  maa  to  Iwelre  good  floweri.  The 
rarieilei  amployed  were  Sotiienir  da  Petite  Ami*.  Iiory  (both  the  pink 
and  wbiia  formi),  Phcebni,  John  Sbrimplon,  Philaddpbia,  and  Mdllr. 
Laoroix.  Meian.  Jai.  Valt«h  t  Son*,  Ltd.,  Cbelaea,  oorlribnied  an 
artlJlic  gronp  of  foliage  plants,  inolnding  lome  fine  Dracnnaf,  Crotonl, 
Palmi,  aad  Fenu,  while  th«  floweriog  planu  oompilBed  a  Sne  batkat  ol 
Ulj  01  the  Tallay,  CatUeya  labiata,  well-growo  planti  oF  Ericai  graoilU 
aod  hyemalii,  with  elompi  of  Begonia  Gloire  Oe  Iiorraine.  The  entire 
gnniB  b«d  a  groondwork  of  Adianiuma  and  GymDognunmai. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jooei  waa  repraiented  by  a  group  of  dwarf  Chryaan- 
llumama,  backed  with  lome  Bambooa,  Pilmi,  and  other  foliage  planti, 
with  a  beautiliil  inrroandiOK  of  BagM>U  Gloire  da  Lorrarna,  edgad  wItb 
Adiaatnmi  and  Paniram  rariegUnai, 

Finii  waa  eiteoeiTely  itaged  by  Mcatri.  Culbuih  k  Son,  wbo 
aiTBogad  over  100  diibei  of  Applei  and  a  few  Pean,  esoellent  diAes 
Ming  iiaged  of  I^ady  Sodeley,  Baumanai  Bed  Bainette,  Bleahein  Fi[ipin, 
Enpeior  Akxaader.  and  Peaagood'i  NoneiDob.  Relief  waa  giien 
by  aoma  well^rown  Orange*  and  Folmi  in  pota.  Meeara.  J.  Laing  and 
wnt,  ForeM  Hill,  alio  «t*ged  a  kr^  colleouoa  of  wsll-growD  Applai, 
tbe  CDlinary  rarieiia*  baing  eipecially  clean  and  bright.    A  few  plant* 


MERTENSIA  VIRQINIOA. 

Thr  Virginian  Langwort  ii  not,  aa  "W.  Palmer"  loggeiti,  a  new 
pliut  in  Eagliib  gardens.  It  has  a  flaahy  rhizome-like  root.  Flower 
•tami  13  to  18  Inchea  high,  witb  nameroni  orate  imooth  learei  and 
terminata  oloilen  of  fiowen,  eaob  an  inoh  or  more  long,  tabnlar,  with  a 
spreading,  buia-ibaped  limb.  Before  the  flowers  expand  they  are  of  a 
reddiah  parple  colour,  and  afterward!  change  (o  rioh  porcelain  blue, 
whieb,  contraatad  witb  tbe  acill  uueipauded  oudi,  ia  rery  pleaaiog.  It 
Bowen  in  April  and  May,  and  baa  bean  known  lo  tiiii  country  for 
nearly  200  yeari,  being  BfsrfETieaiBffi^SiSa  lent  from  Virginia  in  the 
gwden  then  belonging  to  the  Biihop  of  London,  at  Fnlbam,  and  waa 
bighlj  eateemed,  and  it  ii  itill  regarded  aa  one  of  our  lieit  hardy 
planti.  It  ia  found  in  all  the  moonlalnoDa  dialrlota  of  Ibe  eastern 
United  SUtee. 

It  growl  tairly  well  in  ordinary  border  loil,  but  it  delights  moat  in 
a  miiuire  of  peat,  leaf  lOil,  and  land  in  a  damp  and  shady  bolder  ;  a 
paitiaUy  ibrded  position  ;  and  if  protected  from  itrong  wiudi  »a  much 
the  nore  likely  ii  il  that  tbe  period  of  beauty  will  be  extended.  Soon 
■fter  flowering  the  stem  dies.  In  this  particular  it  differs  greatly  from 
the  Siberian  apeciea,  aa  tbe  ilemi  from  that  plant  sre  much  mora  per- 
■isleai,  Tb*  only  way  to  propagate  it  is  by  difiiion,  unleai  iced  ii 
imported,  but  that  fa  unneceaaary,  aa  it  rapidly  increaMs ;  ana  this 
should  be  done  in  early  autumn  or  very  early  spring  before  tbe  planla 
■re  in  active  growth,  to  as  to  casae  ai  little  check  ai  posiible  to  them. 


THE  FLORAL  SEASON. 

ThB  clouDg  year  of  tha  century  bat  bean  me  of  weather  Bnrpritw ; 
a  ued  time  so  oold  and  wet  that,  in  the  wwda  of  ooe  of  the  hnmbler 
cUh  of  gardenen,  who  likae  to  uae  a  big  vord  on  oocnitioi), "  Tbe 
'  degeneratioti  *  of  seeds  could  not  have  been  wone."  All  plauta 
uiually  put  out  In  early  apring  were  retaidad  through  late  piaating. 
In  the  case  of  Carnations  tbe  soil  wag  so  hopelessly  bad  that  some  of 
the  oommoner  sorts  were  not  plunted  at  (J1,  and  the  better  vsfieties 
wwe  grown  in  pota  and  planted  out  in  early  snmmer.  Newlj 
planted  herbacAoni  "staff"  made  practlcallj  no  growth  till  July,  aod 
Bttmmer  blooming  planti  that  hid  not  been  established  the  previous 
year  were  of  only  slight  acconnt.  The  resulting  eSBct  g^inerally  wU 
an  aoceaalon  of  labour,  as  many  flower  seeds  that  were  sown  whore 
it  was  Intended  tbe  plsata  ahould  bloom  having  foiled  to  germinate, 
it  «ras  necessary  to  tKOSpknt  seedlings  to  make  good  the  blanks. 

Howerer,  wilh  the  aowering  of  the  early  summer  plsnte  which 
had  been  thoroughly  eatahlished  preTioualy,  the  eameat  of  a  season 
remarkable  for  the  wealth  and  the  bright  oolouriug  of  its  flowers  was 
given.  German  Iris,  English  Iris,  and  the  species  such  as  pallida. 
Bursa,  florentina,  and  otbera  which   bloom  about  the  same  time. 
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sarpassingly  beautiful.  Roses  of  all  sections  hsTO  been  wonderfully 
protuse  in  bloom ;  the  delicately  chaste  coLorisatlon  of  the  old  doabk 
Scots  Rosea,  with  buds  and  exploded  blossoms  gemming  the  gracefully 
recurving  brancheo,  anew  si*iug  rise  to  wonder  that  a  raoe  so  charming 
shoold  hare  been  allowed  to  eink  into  obscurity.  Along  with  these 
the  earlier  climbing  Rosea  yielded  the  eye  a  harvest  of  quiet  beauty, 
though  to  the  meet  charmiug  of  all,  Paal'a  Carmine  Pillar  Rob«^ 
"brilliant' is  the  adjective  that  ought  to  be  empbyed.  Day  after 
day,  and  week  after  week,  until  six  of  the  latter  had  passed,  the 
brilliance  of  its  quaintly  shaped  blooms  continued,  their  glor^  varying 
wilh  the  momin;;,  midday,  and  evening  light. 

The  advent  of  tbe  II  P.'s.  and  Teas  was  heralded  by  drought  and 
beat  that  was  beginning  to  tell  preludicially  on  vegetatioD,  but  a 
dresdng  of  chemical  manure  Grst  hoed  deeply  into  the  sui&ce  soil  and 
then  washed  down  with  water  exerted  an  influence  for  good  that  has 
continued  till  now.  The  foliage  and  buds  were  cleansed  of  aphis  by 
means  of  quassia  extract  in  water,  and  an  early  attacli  of  mildew 
stayed  by  spraying.  I  do  net  remember  the  colouring  to  hare 
been  briehter  or  purer  than  in  this  year's  Roses,  but  in  size  of 
bloom  they  were  less  bulky  than  last  year.  The  season  has  been 
further  remarkable  in  emphasising  the  sterling  qualities  of  Qloire  de 
Dijon  as  a  garden  Rose,  and  in  raising  one's  estimate  of 
W.  A.  RichardeoD,  whicli  hss  bloomed  continuuualy  since  Klay,  so 
placing  it  alonxsiile  the  first  named  as  being  equally  indispenssble; 
while  Aliater  Siella  Gray,  though  m>t  coming  into  flower  till  late, 
has  proved  itself  one  of  the  freest  to  bloom  of  all  Roses  in  autumn. 
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This  year  alio  showed  ui  Iq  Sootland  the  white  Gabhage  Kose  in 
perfect  oondition.  How  perfect  and  pure  it  is  I  No  wonder  that 
4>7gone  generations  of  garden  lorers  looked  upon  it  as  the  acme  of 
perfection  among  flowers !  One  would  like  to  notice  the  clear  pink  of 
the  common  Moss  Rose,  and  to  refer  to  many  others  that  have 
^exceeded  in  loveliness,  but  to  do  so  would  occupy  space  required  to 
touch  on  other  matters. 

After  the  Rose,  ^the  Carnation  universally  oocapies  second  place. 
^'The  King  of  Flowers  (except  the  Rose)/'  so  an  old  writer  quaintly 
aettiea  the  question  of  precedence.  Carnations  have  been  altogether 
disappointing.  I  am  aware  of  case  after  case  where  they  have  failed 
utterly,  and|though  they  bkx>med  well  with  me,  they  were  soon  over, 
heavy  dews  causing  the  blooms  to  damp  in  the  mass,  while  bees 
fertilised  them  almost  directly  they  were  expanded.  Strong  plants  are 
producing  an  autumn  bloom,  fortunately,  the  quality  of  continuous 
flowering  being  a  precious  one  in  not  a  few  of  the  newer  race  of  selfs 
snd  yellow  grounds.  This  quality  is  prominent  in  the  French 
•Orenadins,  the  flowers  of  which  are  small  and  sweet  scented,  scarlet 
in  colour,  or  white.  The  promii*e  for  another  year  so  far  as  the  quality 
of  the  layers  may  have  any  effect  is  excellent.  They  roote<i  early, 
ftnd  are  stronger  than  usual. 

Sweet  Peas  have  so  steadily  progressed  in  favour  that  not  a  few 
will  be  inclined  to  put  them  in  the  front  rank  of  garden  flowers.  In 
.gardens  they  are  quite  as  indispensable  as  Roses  and  Carnations,  and 
in  all  kinds  of  house  decoration  they  have  come  to  hold  a  foremost 
position.  No  season  has  been  more  trying  to  the  plants  than  the 
present,  and  in  Scotland  they  will  be  less  plentiful  than  usual  this 
autumn.  It  seems  an  unremunerative  proceeding  to  gather  the 
blooms,  but  in  a  year  like  the  present  no  other  means  seem  capable  of 
preserving  the  plants  in  vigorous  health.  I  was  obliged  to  pick  over 
the  plants  three  times,  the  last  time  in  the  third  week  of  August, 
when  every  pod,  flower  and  bud  was  removed.  Water  could  not  be 
spared — one  hedge  being  150  yards  in  length — and  it  was  quite  a  fort- 
night after  this  picking  that  the  plants  b^an  to  respond  and  to  push 
fresh  buds,  and  not  till  the  middle  of  September  were  they  again 
smothered  with  bloom.  But  this  method  is  certain  in  its  results, 
■always  provided  it  is  put  into  practice  before  the  plants  become 
exhausted,  and  when  not  only  pods,  but  flowers  and  buds  also,  are 
cemoved.  Such  an  extreme  measure  is,  of  course,  necessary  only  in  a 
season  so  exceptionally  hot  and  drying  as  the  present. 

Other  plants  that  required  the  removal  of  seed-vessels  during  the 
greatest  heat  included  common  Marigolds,  single  Dahlias,  bedding 
Antirrhinums,  and  tuberous  Begonias.  Doing  so  entailed  much 
extra  labour,  as  it  required  repeating  at  weekly  intervals,  but  it  is  the 
only  means  of  keeping  these  and  some  other  plants  in  a  prolonged 
floriferous  condition. — R.  P.  Bbothxbstok. 

(To  be  coDcladed.) 


WINTER-FLOWERING   PELARGONIUMS. 

To  begin  with,  the  Zonal  Pelargonium  is  what  we  call  a  manu- 
factured flower.  Nature  never  saw  fit  to  endow  us  with  it,  and  the 
hybridist  counts  it  among  his  productions.  As  the  gardener,  in  a 
sense,  made  it,  he  can  also  do  much  as  he  likes  with  it,  for  no  plant 
is  more  accommodating,  or  wUl  flourisb  under  more  unfavourable 
conditions.  People  talk  about  fashions  changing  in  bedding,  but  the 
Zonal  Pelargonium  still  holds  its  own  ;  no  greenhouse  is  complete 
without  it;  the  amateur,  and  tl\e  housewife  who  tends  her  plants  in 
the  window,  pin  their  faith  in  it,  and,  common  as  it  is,  the  Zonal 
finds  admirers  in  all  classes,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor. 

But  lately  a  fresh  phase  of  Pelargonium  culture  has  come  much  to 
the  front,  and  this  is  the  cultivation  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  solely  for 
winter  flowering,  and  here  we  have  the  plant  in  its  most  pleasing  and 
useful  aspect.  There  is  no  great  art  in  growing  a  Zonal  to  flower  in 
the  summer,  but  with  this  phase  of  culture  we  have  nothing  to  do 
here.  In  anticipation  of  a  winter  display  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  start  has  to  be  made  a  long  time  beforehand.  The  first  and 
main  consideration  is  to  obtain  strong  plants,  and  to  do  this  hard 
matured  cuttings,  all  the  better  if  with  one  or  two  side  shoots 
attached,  should  be  already  rooted.  If  the  commencement  is  delayed 
till  the  spring  the  cuttings  must  be  rooted  early,  so  that  the  plants 
may  have  a  fairly  long  season  of  growth.  Young  plants  in  small  pots 
may  be  kept  throngh  the  winter  in  a  cool  greenhouse  temperature. 

By  the  end  of  May  thoughts  must  be  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  following  winter's  display.  Prepare  a  heap  of  soil,  composed 
chiefly  of  fibrous  loam  with  the  addition  of  well-decayed  manure  and 
coarse  silver  sand.  Well-drained  6-inoh  pots  will  be  *a  suitable  size 
for  the  plants,  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  firm  potting  is  no  small 
factor  towards  success.  Loose  potting  isicondudve  to  the  production 
of  long  sappy  growths,  inst^^l  of  that  firm  short-jointed  wood  so 
necessary  if  large  trusses  of  bloom  are  to  be  obtained. 

A  shelf  near  the  glass  or  a  greenhouse  stage  is  a  good  position  to 
stand  the  plants  for  a  few  weeks,  after  which  they  should  be  removed  to 


an  open  situation  out  of  doord.  To  prevent  the  clogging  of  the  drainage 
by  worms,  it  is  wise  to  stand  the  pots  on  a  layer  of  ashes.  Judgment 
is  needed  in  watering,  so  that  the  plants  do  not  snfler  throngh  dryness 
or  excess  of  moisture.  Pinch  out  the  tops  of  the  longest  shoots  again 
and  again,  as  the  idea  is  to  obtain  dwarl-habited  plants  of  branching 
rather  than  up-growing  character.  All  flower  buds  must  be 
rigorously  removed  as  they  appear.  More  room  will  be  needed  as  the 
plants  increase  in  size,  as  overcrowding  should  be  avoided,  and  towards 
the  end  of  September  space  must  be  provided  for  them  indoors. 

A  light  span-roofed  house,  provided  with  top  ventilation  and 
^'ufficlant  heat,  is  the  best  structure  for  winter  flowering  Zonals,  and 
it  is  now  that  the  plants  require  the  greatest  care.  The  buds  may  be 
kept  pinched  off*  until  about  a  month  before  the  plants  are  wanted  to 
bloom,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a  close  succession.  During  the 
dead  of  winter  the  trusses  are  apt  to  damp  and  the  yonng  stems  turn 
sickly  and  yellow  if  care  is  not  taken  in  watering  and  ventilating.  A 
level  temperature  of  55*"  in  the  daytime,  Calling  to  50"  at  night,  with 
top  ventilation  on  favoiuuble  occasions,  and  great  ^  care  in  watering, 
are  the  chief  principles  to  observe.  A  dry  atmosphere  is  also  desirable, 
so  that  the  damping  down  process  must  not  be  extended  to  the 
Pelargonium-  house.  When  tne  plants  have  comtnenced  to  flower  a 
little  liquid  manure  may  be  given  once  a  week,  as  this  will  assist  the 
plant  to  bear  the  strain  and  help  to  build  up  the  trusses ;  but  judgment 
is  necessary,  as  stimulants  must  be  withheld  from  plants  growing 
rampantly  and  producing  few  flowers.  After  the  winter-blooming 
plants  have  done  their  work  cuttings  may  be  taken  from  them  for 
summer  flowering,  and  then  when  too  large  they  can  be  used  for 
furnishing  vases  or  for  bedding. 

To  grow  for  winter  flowering  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  the  single 
Zonal  Pelargonium,  and  so  far  as  varieties  are  concerned  their  name 
is  legion.  There  is  distinction  enough  to  suit  the  most  fastidioiu  taste, 
for  the  Zonal  lends  ityelf  to  the  experiments  of  the  hybridist,  with  the 
result  that  a  race  of  large  flowered  varieties  has  displaced  entirely  some 
of  the  older  forms,  lliere  appears,  however,  to  be  a  danger  of  over- 
crowding,  as  many  of  the  varieties  are  much  alike,  and  an  examina- 
tion ot  a  good  colleotbn  before  making  a  start  will  doubtless  prevent 
disappoin  tment. — G. 


PINCHING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Mb.  H.  Di7NKtN*s  sketch  of  fruit  bud  formation  on  page  365  is 
instructive  to  the  inexperienced  who  are  interested  in  the  pinching 
question.  My  friendly  opponent  appears  grieved  at  my  loss  of  time 
in  pinching  for  ten  years.  Let  me  assure  him  that  my  experiments 
have  been  a  good  investment,  which  will  be  of  lifelong  value.  If  I 
am  expected  to  clothe  garden  trees  with  blossom — ^trees  on  the 
restrictire  principle — I  can  do  so ;  or  I  can  leave  the  trees  to  assume 
a  natural  habit  of  growth  as  the  object  and  position  require. 

The  Pear  tree  in  question  was  planted  under  a  very  large  Elm  trea^ 
with  a  spread  of  branches  some  60  feet  in  extent.  It  vnu  planted  with 
others  evidently  to  form  a  screen,  and  a  beautiful  screen  it  proved. 
These  trees  afforded  me  ample  scope  for  experiments.  The  sittiation^ 
with  its  surroundings,  was  practically  useless  as  garden  space,  but 
could  and  did  give  valuable  lessons. 

Mr.  Dunkin  asks,  ~  why  did  I  not  carry  out  my  experiments  oq 
trees  more  favourably  placed  ?  How  does  he  know  I  have  not  done 
so  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  turned  to  account  the  experience 
gained  with  successful  results.  No  matter  how  many  buds  are 
obtained  naturally,  pinching  is  of  great  importance  with  restricted 
trees.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Dunkin  on  aaking  the  pertinent  question  in 
connection  with  pinching,  and  I  tell  him,  under  a  strong  suspicion  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  same,  that  pinching  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  on  restricted  trees  and  obtsdning 
a  large  amount  of  fruit  from  a  limited  space. — H.  Mitchell^ 
Druiditone, 

[It  is  useless  our  correspondents  arguing  the  ouestlon  further,  as 
both  aie  right  from  their  respective  points  of  view.] 


DUMFBIESSHISB    AND    GALLOWAY    HOBTICULTUEAL    SOCIETT.— 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Show  of  this  Society,  whiok 
appeared  in  the  Journal  in  September  last,  tbe  attendaaee  was  mneh 
reduced  by  several  obanges  in  the  date,  made  only  a  day  or  two  before. 
The  result  of  this  was  seen  in  the  finandal  statement  made  by  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  G.  Mann,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall* 
Dumfries,  on  28th  October.  It  had  been  found  neoessarv  to  retain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  prize  money,  in  order  to  defray  the  other 
liabilities.  In  these  cironmstanoes  the  meeting,  whioh  was  presided  over 
bv  Mr.  Milne,  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  hold  no  snow  in  1900. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  ending  to  a  movement  which  presented  a  most 
auspicious  aspect,  but  which  has  suifered  from  a  few  regrettable  inoidents* 
not  likely  to  ooear  again.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Dumffies  aod 
Galloway  hortiooltarists  will  renew  their  efforts  to  have  a  show  worthj 
of  the  district.—^.  A« 
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PEARS  DECAYING  AT  THE  CORE. 

Thb  rotting  of  Pears  at  tbe  "heart**  is  one  of  the  most  tantalising 
matters  affectin^s  their  cultivation.  The  subject  seems  to  hare 
recelTed  but  scant  attebtion,  the  affection  being  apparently  looked  upon 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  case  of  some  varieties.  Though  this  may 
be  trne»  we  still  have  to  face  the  fact  of  some  of  the  fruits  of  a  tree 
ripening  pwrfectly,  while  others  decay  i&t  the  coie  before  being  fit  for 
eatinic. 

With  other  Pear  growers,  whose  opinions  would  be  valuable,  I 
have  given  some  thought  to  the  subject,  and  formed  certain  ¥iews  of 
the  varieties  moat  prone  to  the  defect  or  tendency  to  rot  at  the ''  heart " 
before  being  fit  for  eating.  Of  those  liable  to  speedy  decay  at  the 
centre  after  becoming  fit  to  gather  a  few  peculiarities  may  be  noted  in 
alphabetical  order : — 

^o^on. -^  Thisi  supplied  for  KaighVs  Monarch,  and  planted 
against  an  east  wall  in  North  lYorkshice,  Invariably  decayed  at  the 
core,  but  the  fruit  was  good  from  a  standard  tree  in  an  exposed 
position.  In  Hertfordshire,  as  a  standard,  it  was  almost  sure  to  decay 
before  being  fit  to  eat  after  a  warm  season,  while  in  a  cold  and  wet  one 
tbe  fruit  was  excellent.  This  year  the  Pears  were  over  early  in 
October,  and  more  than  half  not  fit  to  eat,  being  either  pasty  and 
insiped  or  rotteu  at  the  *'  hearU" 

Aston  Town. — In  Cheshire  I  have  found  this  high  quality  Pear  of 
first  rate  ripening  properties,  not  keeping  long,  but  always  fit  to  eat 
before  oommeociDg  to  decay  at  the  core;  in  the  Vale  of  llork  and  on 
the  new  red  sandstone  more  than  half  the  crop  rotted  at  the  core  long 
before  the  fruit  was  fit  to  eat. 

Autumn  Bergamot. — ^Tbis  fruit,  possibly  the  oldest  British  Pear, 
sometimes  rots  at  tbe  core  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  the  south 
the  marketed  produce  has  been  seriously  defective  during  the  last  few 
years,  so  much  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  really  perfect  fruit. 
Ordinary  purchasers  may  not  have  examined  carefully,  indeed  some 
prefer  a  blotted  Pear,  a  taste  we  do  not  envy,  as  under  the  higher 
powers  of  the  microscope  the  '*  heart**  is  seen  to  swarm  with  bacteria* 
and  the  lower  powers  sometimes  reveal  minute  worms.  Such  Pears 
are  not  wholesome,  and  fallen  fruits  contract  microbes  from  the  soil. 

Beurrt  de  VAssomption, — Against  a  south  wall  in  Hertfordshire 
this  variety  was  mealy  and  dry,  then  rotted  at  the  core  ;  in  the  open 
it  also  ^  went*'  at  the  core,  and  was  seldom  of  any  use. 

Beurri  Bosc. — On  a  dry  gravelly  swl,  as  a  pyramid,  the  fruit  was 
dry,  and  never  melting  in  a  dry  season,  while  after  a  wet  summer  the 
fruit  was  juicy  and  melting.  Agaiast  a  fence  and  east  wall  in  North 
Yorkshire  it  was  large  afid  good. 

BeurrS  Did, — In  North  Wales  this  Pear  was  an  excellent  keeper, 
even  until  December,  trom  a  tree  on  a  went  wall ;  it  was  equally  good 
from  trees  on  a  west  aspected  wall  in  Yorkohire.  la  tbe  south  of 
England  the  fruit  rotted  at  the  core  as  early  as  October,  very  few  being 
fit  for  eatinv.  It  was  equally  b<iil  when  grown  on  calcareous  an<l 
siliceous  soil  almost  devoid  of  lime. 

Beurri  Qifford. — In  Herefordshire  this  Pear  does  well  on  the  old 
red  sandstone,  usually  ripening  if  taken  in  time  from  the  trte.  In 
North  Yorkshire,  as  a  pyramid,  the  fruit  for  many  >  ears  was  roite  I  at 
the  '* heart**  when  gathered,  and  never  eatable.    This  was  on  the  lias. 

Brown  Beurrf. — Agwnst  an  east  wall  the  trees  produced  fruit 
freely,  but  the  produce  was  seldom  of  any  use,  so  speedily  did  it  decay 
at  the  "  heart.*'  Tnii»  was  the  characteristic  both  in  the  north  and 
south  of  England. 

Clapfs  Favourite.— XgdXn^i  a  south  wall  in  North  Yorkshire 
this  Tariety  was  excelleot  when  eaten  as  soon  as  gathered,  but  it  soon 
went  rotten  at  the  core,  though  never,  so  far  as  observed,  before 
properly  ripening.  In  the  south  it  is  mealy  from  warm  waUs,  but 
of  first  quality  when  gathered  soon  enough  from  trees  In  the' open, 
though  it  soon  goes  bad  at  the  '*  heart.** 

Doyenne  Boussoch. — This  very  handsome  Pear  "goes**  at  the 
core,  and  is  seldom  good,  or  at  least  to  be  depended  on,  for  not  rotting 
before  fit  for  use.  It  appears  to  decay  less  quickly  when  grown  on 
the  sand  formation. 

Doyenni  du  Cornice. — Fruits  were  found  this  season  rotted  at  the 
core  in  the  earliest  days  of  October.  The  eaily  decay  was  manifestly 
due  to  brown  rot  fungus  (Monilia  fructigena),  the  threads  or  mycelium 
being  abundant  in  the  flesh,  and  isven  the  conidial  condition  of  the 
fructifying  parts  present  in  the  core  cavity.  This  parasite  was 
unquestionably  the  cause  of  the  premature  decay,  the  germs  having 
entered  by  the  eye,  and  probably  as  far  back  as  the  IBowering  stage. 
Poflsibly  this  fungi)s  has  a  considerable  influence  on  Pears  rotting  at 
the  core,  and  the  matter  deserves  further  investigation. 

Durondeau, — Some  fruits  of  this  went  bad  this  season  just  before 
ripening,  and  they  also  had  the  mycelial  hyphse  of  the  fungus  just 
named  in  tLe  flesh  next  the  core,  but  not  any  fructifying  parts  were 
discovered. 

EmUe  cPHeyst. — Season  after  season  has  this  delicious  fruit  rotted 
at  the  core,  not  any  being  really  fit  for  table,  though  some  persons 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  so-called  "  Wetted  '*  fruit.    No  trace  of  para- 
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sitic  infection  could  be  found,  though  there  were   always   present 
micro-organisms  inseparable  from  the  decay  of  organic  matter. 

Fertility,— ^n  a  gravelly  loam  on  oolite,  in  Huntingdonshire,  thi»- 
Pear,  from  a  pyramid,  was  dry  and  medy.  From  Kent  specimena 
have  been  received  "  dry  as  wool.**  On  heavy  soil  the  fruit  is  mor» 
juicy,  but  oftjn  rots  at  the  core  before  ripening  is  completed. 

Flemish  BtatUy, — ^This  must  be  gathered  before  it  is  thoroughly 
ripe ;  then  it  has  excellent  qualidea.  Otherwise  it  is  mealy  in  fight 
soils,  and  on  heavy  rapidly  decays  at  the  *'  heart.'* 

Fondante  d'AtUomne  — rUnless  taken  in  the  *'  nick  of  time  '*  thia 
delicious  Pear  soon  decays  after  gathericg,  a^d  swarms  with 
bacteria.  It  is  just  as  bad  on  light  alluvial  soils  as  on  stiff  loams,, 
and  best  perhaps  in  continuing  in  use  from  trees  on  calcareous  soils.  ' 

Gansel 8  Bergamot. — From  aA  old  tree  against  a  south  wall  the 
fruit  was  first-rate  in  the  vicinity  of  York  ;  but  in  the  north  of  that 
county  the  Pearrt  were  gi'itty,  and  decayed  at  the  *' heart.**  Double 
grafted  on  the  Quince  it  was  gobfi  as  a  cordon  in  the  open  on  gravelly 
loam  in  the  Thames  valley,  though  several  rotted  at  the  core  before 
the  fruit  was  ripe. 

Bessie. — Off  standard  trees  in  Yorkshire  I  have  known  bushels  of 
this  Pear  finer  than  ever  seen  in  the  midland  or  southern  counties 
idways  ripen  perfectly.  In  the  more  southerly  parts  of  the  country 
heavy  crops  are  kriown  to  have  rotted  at  the  core  before  ripening, 
several  fruits  even  falling  from  the  trees  in  that  state.  In  the  best  of 
circumstances  the  fruit  is  soon  over ;  still  there  is  a  difference  accord- 
ing to  soil  and  situation. 

Jargonelle. — Against  a  south  wall  the  fruit  is  mealy  and  flavour^ 
less  in  the  south  ol  England,  and  soon  decays.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  the  country  it  ripens  satisfactorily,  even  from  a  south  wall,  if 
gathered  early.  It  is  also  good  from  pyramids,  and  from  a  north  wall* 
the  fruit  is  of  first-rate  quality,  and  ripens,  without  rotting,  in 
September. 

Jersey  Oratioli. — In  North  Yorkshire  I  have  occasionally  had  this 
Pear  very  fine  on  a  south  wall,  but  generally  more  fruit  was  wasted 
than  eaten,  because  rotten  at  the  core  beto  e  of  table  ripeness.  ''It 
blets  suddenly/*  says  Mr.  Blackniore,  the  produce  of  standard  trees 
not  being  nearly  as  bad  as  that  from  walls. 

Lamm>as. — ^Thi<t  early  Pear  wUl  not  keep,  yet  seldom  gets  bad  at 
the  heart  before  being  fit  to  eat,  still  it  blets  sometimes  very  suddenly ,r 
and  in  the  course  of  twenty-fcur  hours  bushels  may  become  useless. 

Madame  Treyve. — Pyramids  of  this  variety  on  the  Quince  on  light 
soil  gave  large  fruit,  but  dry  as  a  stick,  yet  rotten  at  the  '*  heart,*'  and 
rank  impostors.  It  was  lairly  good  on  stronger  land,  but  decayed  at 
the  core  much  too  freely. 

Marie  Louise  d*Uecle. — As  pyramids  on  pravelly  land  the  fruits  of 
this  were  dry ;  attributing  this  to  the  gravelly  medium,  a  strong  soil 
was  given,  with  tbe  result  of  the  fruit  prematurely  decaying  in  the 
oentve. 

Nouvean  Poiteau. — This,  also  on  pyramids,  was  very  fine  looking^ 
but  went  bad  before  any  fruit  was  useable. 

Bed  DoyennS, — ^Though  eirly  gathering  is  conducive  to  the  fruit' 
of  this  variety  keepmi  fairiy  well,  still  is  prone  to  *'go**  at  the  core,, 
and  not  uncommonly  the  majority  cf  the  Pears  are  uneatable. 

Summer  Doyenne. — Unless  githered  before  it  becomes  yellow,  the 
fruit  soon  becomes  mealy.  I  have,  however,  had  it  very  tine  from  a 
south  wall  in  North  Wales,  good  in  North  Yorkshire,  and  first*rate 
from  standards  in  Hertfordshire.  There  is  do  rottins;  at  the  core, 
though  "  bletting  **  occurs  at  a  very  early  stai^e  of  ripening. 

WJute  Doyeuni. — This  is  another  of  the  woolly  and  mealy  Pears' 
when  grown  on  warm  soils  and  places,  and  on  heavy  land  rots  as  often 
as  not  at  the  core  before  of  eating  ripeness. 

Williams'  Bon  ChrHien, — Again  a  poor  dry  mealy  fruit  when- 
grown  against  a  wall  in  warm  snls,  but  just  the  opposite  as  a  bush  or 
standard  in  the  quality  of  its  fruit.  If  gathered  before  it  becomes 
yellow  the  flavour  is  better,  juice  more  abundant,  and  "  bletting  ^ 
somewhat  retarded. 

Windsor. — ^This  fine  old  Pear  requires  to  be  gathered  before  it 
becomes  yellow,  and  then  no  early  Pear  excels  it  in  quality.  It: 
requires  to  be  grown  in  an  alluvial  soil  or  in  a  deep  sandy  loam,  for 
on  stiff  and  cold  soils  the  tree  cankers,  and  the  fruit  rots  at  the  core. 

The  foregoing  digest  of  the  Pears  most  distinguished  for  bletting 
or  rotting  at  the  core,  as  I  have  observed  them,  are  suggestive  of 
the  characteristics  being  somewhat  influenced  by  climatic  conditions, 
and  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  soil.  This  necessarily  raises  the 
question  of  nutrition,  but  upon  this  point  the  data  scarcely  justifies 
an>  general  deductions.  Lime  may  be  useful  in  SQpie  cases,  and  ii> 
other  instances  silicates  would  be  more  to  the  purpose,  as  tending  to 
stiffen  the  diliquesoing  potassic  constituent  and  soft  nitrogenio. 
element  Climate,  however,  is  a  factor  of  considerable  importance, 
and  then  there  is  the  character  of  the  variety  and  inherent  tendencies 
to  be  studied  and  provided  for.  Is  there  any  better  or  more  practicable 
method  of  improving  unsatisfactory  Pear  trees  than  by  cutting  them 
down  and  grafting,  if  healthy,  with  other  varieties  that  are  known  to 
succeed  under  similar  soil  and  climatal  conditions  ? — Q.  Abbey. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  EXHIBITING  GRAPES. 
AtrrrBiHQ  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Willi«m  T»ylor  relating  to  Orape 
growing  'or  ihowiDfi »  worthy  of  ittattion,  ud  hie  thought*  printed 

00  pkge  364  of  the  Journal  touch  a  Twy  intoKflting  qoMtioo.  I  have 
sot  fet  be«n  (o  the  Sbrewebur;  Show,  but  hope  to  go  ioniedej, 
and  when  I  jilantad  eoma  joong  Yinee  iaat  spring  my  thongbu  wen 
whether  they  wunld  OTentnally  produce  Qnpee  good  enough  to  take 
there. 

In  the  third  parsgiaph  of  hU  notes  Mr.  Taylor  has  had  the 
courue  to  do  what  I  ahonld  have  done  before  had  I  had  the  narre, 
Damefy,  to  ooodemn  the  practice  of  decoratiog  with  planta  Uie  taUea 
and  BtMide  on  which  Grapes  are  eibibited.  I  think  the  executive  of 
the  Shrewsbury  Show  introduced  this  decorating  into  the  big  Grape 
class  with  the  idea  that  hy  doing  bo  something  more  pleasing  to  (he 
eyes  of  the  public  than  had  hitherto  been  seen  would  be  proviaed ;  but 

1  should  have  thonght  the  public  would  have  been  able  to  aatisfy  their 
appetite  with  artistic  plant-deooration,  of  which  there  ii  so  much  in 
Other  parts  of  the  show,  and  when  they  came  to  the  Grapes  they 
would  have  given  th«m  the  share  of  admiration  which  they  richly 
deserved.  I  think,  when'.tbe  qneition  of  tiecoration  was  first  made 
public,  there^was  tome  eorreepondeoce  in  the  gardening  periodicals 
aboat  it,  and  someone  made  the  remark  that  it  wa*  just  passible  that 

-the  beet  Grap«a  would  not  get  the  first  prize,  but  I  do  not  infer  that 
it  was  so.     This  is  praoUcslTy  what  Mr.  Taylor  means. 

Your  correspondent  will,  perhaps,  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  big 
vinery  that  he  huUt  and  planted  and  grew  such  fine  Grapes  in  at 
LoDgieat  in  yean  gone  by  has  this  year  agi^n  produced  a  ifJendid 
crop  of  beaulifnl  Grapes,  especially  the  Muscats,  under  the  manage- 
meut  of  hi*  old  pujal,  Mr.  J.  Trollope.  When  1  called  there  a  week 
ago  many  bnnch«  lud,  of  oootse,  been  cut  and  used,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  quite  a  crop  of  highly  finished  Grapes  still  hanging. — R.  M. 

TniOBiBa  do  not  always  work  out  satbfoctorily  when  pot  into 
pracUoe,  and  I  imtgino  most  of  the  Grape  growera  wlio  saw  the 
eompstitioo  at  Shrewsbiur  will  disagree  irith  the  interesting  note 
from  Mr.  Taylor  on  decorating  the  «:dulMts  (page  35t)>  Previous  to 
the  date  of  tbe  show  I  was  rather  curious  to  know  the  reenlt  of 
the  regulation  as  to  decorations.  There  is  too  much  stiftness  and 
nniformity  in  fruit  competitions  generally,  and  if  oonSned  ha  froit 
^cne  this  is  almost  unavoidable.  Tbe  decorative  dessert  tablet,  now 
becoming  more  common,  are  a  welcome  relief  when  one  is  walking 
through  a  larKC  exhibition  of  fruit.  So,  likewise,  were  the  dainty 
little  Pitcher  Flsntsand  other  raiterial  which  Mr.  Lunt  had  so  arlis- 
Ucally  placed  among  his  excellent  Grapes.  Everything  was  wail 
choeea  and  well  placed.  The  deooratimu  did  not  overpower  tbe 
Grapes  in  any  way,  neither  were  tiie  Grapes — ss  Grapes — oae  whit 
improved  by  their  preeruce. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  exhibits  ia  this  cImi^  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two,  which  contained  plants  a  trifie  too  large  in 
size.  But  there  is  a  remote  pouribility  of  Mr.  Taylor's  example  of  an 
imaginary  competition  becoming  an  actual  fact  at  some  time,  and 
prizes  intended  for  Grapes  would  thus  go  to  decorations.  To  prevent 
this  absurdity  I  would  cease  giving  pdnts  to  the  dcooratione,  but 
insist  on  their  pretence,  as  wai  done  at  Shrewsbury.  Exhibitors 
might  be  trusted  to  put  suitable  decorations,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  tne  fruit  (rem  obt^ning  its  proper  position. 
Perhaps  at  some  future  date  someone  wlU  disoover  a  more  artistic 
way  than  we  have  at  present  for  exhibiting  collection*  of  ten  ortwelve 
ditbes  of  fruit;  something  is  wanted  that  would  take  tbe  sameness  off; 
the  eye  gets  tired  of  so  much  earthenware  and  tablecloth  at  these 
lai^e  shows. 

I  have  not  followed  cloeely  the  notes  on  the  Muscat  question,  but 
on  referring  to  the  schedule  it  seems  to  me  the  words  "  Canon  Hall 
ItluKat"  ware  inserted  by  accident  instead  of  "Muscat  of  Alex- 
-ukdria."  No  one  who  knows  these  two  varieties  would  consider  them 
mionymoDS;  thev  are,  in  feet,  perfectly  dietincL  But  Bowood, 
X  Tjinnlnghame,  ana  Oharlseworth  Muscats  are  practically  the  same  as 
I  Muscat  of  Alexandria.-T-W.  H.  Divsbs,  Belvoir  CattU  Gardens, 
OrcMthata. 

Cdrb  fok  OIdicu  IK  VlHBB. — We  learn  &am  the  "  Berne 
Hoiiieols"  that  toM.  Uebet,  a  Vine  grower  of  Cliaparsillaa  (Is^ra),  bslongs 
thiCTsdit  of  as  Importanl  diioorery — aamaly,  IheoareofoidiumiDVines 
by  wbstituiiag  carbunite  of  ciloium  for  tha  sulphur  treatment,  which  he 
hs*  found  ineffeotual  after  repeated  applioalioni.  The  earbnrats  was 
redooed  to  a  fine  powder  and  then  sprayed  upoD  a  Vine  trellis  220  yard* 
in  length  after  ttijs  had  been  well  lyringed  wilh  pure  water.  Ttie  Imme- 
diata  sSeat  of  tbe  carburate  on  the  water  was  tbe  formatiaa  of  acetylene 
gs>.  the  eServewMnce  from  wbioh  rid  ttie  Vine  of  the  oidiant  In  a  single 
operation.  Neither  bnranor  check  to  growth  was  foand  to  result,  and 
eigbt  days  alterwardi,  eonviaoed  of  tike  effioacy  of  his  discovery,  M.  Uehet 
applied  it  to  Us  other  Vines  with  great  iDCoest. — ("La  Semaine 
Horticole,") 
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Silvias 

COKBISBKIKO  the  ease  with  wbich  these  plants  caa  be  grown,  It  li  a 

pity  they  ara  not  mors  freqaently  grews,  as  for  ttadding  and  the  oon- 


folly  iai  they  are  ezcalteat.    For  beddiDE  E>-   P*' 

probably  the  beet.  To  show  off  the  fall  beauty  of  tha  plaat  it  ni 
1)(  planted  In  a  mass  in  a  mixed  t>order,  where  the  rlob  blue  1 
cannot  fail  to  sttrset  atlaniioo.  Tbs  roota  require  a  slight  eoTsnng  ir 
left  ont  during  the  winter,  bal  tbe  better  and  saKtr  plan  Is  to  lift  them 
after  flowerlnKi  and  store  them  in  boxei  ia  a  cold  trams.  For  autumn 
floweriog  we  Bnd  S.  Bethel),  8.  Searlet  Qneen  tbe  best  i  tbe  latter  an 
Improvement  on  S.  splendent,  being  a  stronger  grower  anil  tbs  flower 
tmmas  mnch  finer. 

To  keep  a  stook  of  these  plants  we  seleet  two  of  eaoh  vsrlety  after 
Boweriog,  cnttingthem  dowa  t«  about  18  Inches  of  the  pot,  and  keep  tbeai 
oi  tbe  dry  sidednring  thewiuisr  months ina  tampnature  not  lower  than 
4-9°.  As  tbe  days  langthen  we  water  more  frequaatly,  and  gin  an 
ocoaaloaal  syringing  to  keep  down  insects.  By  tbe  seooad  week  in 
April  the  outtings  are  taken  aad  inserted  three  ia  a  large  OO-pot,  nsiag 
a  light  sandy  mmI  Thay  root  easily  in  a  pit  with  a  little  bottom  beat. 
Wben  well  rooted  thay  are  pat  in  a  cold  frama  and  piuohed  so  as  to 
assume  baihy  habit  before  plaatiug,  which  is  di)ne  early  in  Jane 
on  a  ihaltfred  border,  not  too  rich  or  deeply  du|>,  without  diatnrlnrg 
llie  plants.  Whan  they  are  tboroughly  estibllihsd  they  raceire  freqoent 
sappliet  of  liquid  manure,  and  by  keeping  tbe  planta  well  pinobad  they 
make  excellent  speeiment  for  lilting  and  potting,  whtoh  li  dona  the  flrJt 
week  hi  September. 


better  lesults  than  when  grown  in  , 

Apple-soanted  variety,  S.  rutilaas,  a  plant  wsll  worth  growing  if  only 

for  its  Bweet-soented  lollage.    Cuttiags  inserted  by  the  end  of  April  and 

potted  into  32-pata.  will  make  bn^y  plants  for  blooming  in  December 

if  kept  piBcbed  and  fed  judiciously.    At  a  oompoit  we  use  a  nod  stroHC 

loam  wilh  plenty  of  wood  tAat,  which  suits  the  plants  aomirably. — 

Fabvo. 


PBUIT   FORCINQ. 

Tinas.— £iWy  fnrcad  At  PeU.—YHMia  thin-skinned  Grapes  are  required 
in  Harob  and  April  the  bonte  intended  for  t'e  Vines  will  now  be  ready 
for  tbair  reception.  The  pats  may  be  atood  on  slate  riielvlng  inn>e- 
diately  over  tbe  hot-water  \»ya*.  Where  there  it  cooveaienoe  Ibr 
a  fermenting  bed  place  the  pots  on  pillars  which  will  not  give  way 
under  their  wrighl,  or  f otirfere  with  atiendlng  to  the  CemNnling  esatarial 
Agalnit  the  pedestsli  some  turves  may  be  placed,  and  the  holaa  ia  the 
pots  enlarged,  brlnglog  the  turf  up  aliove  these  to  at  to  be  within  ean 
reach  of  Uie  roots,  wbiob  will  speedily  follow  the  stimulatiDg  food  wllb 
which  tbe  Tines  are  fed,  and  ths  weight  and  quality  of  the  orop  will  be 
materSslly  entasuMd.  Oak,  Beech,  or  Spanish  Cbeatn at  leaves  are  tbe  beat 
for  supplying  bottom  best.  Take  care  that  tha  halt  about  the  pott  don 
not  exceed  70°  to  Tb".  auppiying  water  only  to  keep  the  toil  moderaSely 
mutt,  aaa  wet  condition  doet  not  favour  speedy  and  healthy  root  action. 

Allow  tha  canes  to  fall  into  a  horisontal  position  over  tbe  (emantiDg 
mtlerisl  until  Ibey  b»Te  broken,  but  do  not  permit  thtm  to  rest  upon  Uie 
moist  and  warm  bed.  Syrmge  tbe  paths,  walls,  and  eaoes  two  or  three 
timet-  a  day,  but  tuffioitaily  early  for  the  [lut  time  eaoh  day  to  allow  of 
the  csnes  becoming  fairly  dry  before  nlghtfalL  Maintain  a  temperature 
of  65°  at  night,  and  60°  to  65°  in  the  daytime,  with  a  free  oironlation  of 
air  at  and  above  that  temperature,  and  eiose  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Suamttim  Hmni. — Futb  on  the  pruning  as  toon  u  the  Vines  beooais 
clear  of  folisse,  alio  the  eleaning  and  whitewashing,  carefully  cleansing 
tha  rods  with  soltsoap  and  water  before  dressing  thtm  with  an  insectl 
^de.  This  will  be  all  ibat  it  in  most  csiet  aeoesiary,  few  growtrs  now 
prac^tiag  the  old-fashioned  process  of  pealing,  termplng,  and  painting 
with  a  pigment  of  otsf,  too^  aulphur,  and  other  sobaUoces.  Vhare 
inieots,  bowever,  bare  a  atrong  koldlon  the  Vines,  It  is  absolutely  bbom- 
sary  to  remora  the  loose  bark,  bat  do  net  injure  tha  livhig  rods,  and 
ersdioate  tha  enemy  by  washing  tboronghly  with  an  ioieetieide.  Soma 
strong  mixtures,  etpeaallr  those  oomponnded  of  oils  and  fats,  are  more 
iujurioui  to  the  Vines  than  tbe  peeling,  and  they  should  be  avoided, 
unlets  used  with  an  aqnal  weight  of  dry  pulverised  clay  and  tufSeieat 
water  to  form  a  oream  readily  applicable  with  a  broth. 

UHttavm  foiMri.-'Any  Grapes  that  are  itill  oa  tha  Vinea  may  be 
cut,  as  they  will  keep  fresh  in  botllee  of  water  in  a  cool,  dry  room.  Tht 
Grapai  tbould  bt  cut  with  all  the  wood  that  can  be  tpared  for  inatrtion 
into  bottle*  of  rain  water,  remoriog  the  foliage,  bat  not  thortealag  the 
wood  that  hat  been  formed  beyond  the  buncb.    The  Vlaea  should  tbta 
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bav«  the  Utormlt  thorteiMd  or  removed,  and  tho  growths  geserally  out 
bsek  lo  fts  to  plump  tho  proning  biidt.  It  must  be  done  mdiudly  in 
tho  CMO  of  ttgoroat  Vinos  which  are  disposed  to  malie  a  late  growth, 
ehccking  their  propensity  by  free  ventilation  oonstantly*  and  whero  the 
wood  is  not  brown  and  hard  the  heat  shoold  be  turned  on  by  day.  The 
Vinos  will  derive  great  l>enefit  from  the  ezposnre  to  the  weather  so  long 
as  it  oontinnes  mild,  guarding  agninat  n  sudden  chill  by  drawing  up  the 
roof-lights  or  elosiog  the  house  when  the  nights  are  lihely  to  be  frosty 
or  wet. 

Late  Mamhurgh  Bou968, — The  atmosphere  in  whioh  thin-skinned 
Grapes  are  hauffing  cannot  be  too  oarefully  attended  to,  as  the  berries 
are  Yerj  ausceptiole  to  injnrv  from  excesaiye  moisture,  while  if  liept  too 
dry  and  warm  they  are  liable  to  shriveL  A  gentle  movement  of  the 
atmosphere  will  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  berries  and 
when  Tentilation  oannot  be  given  a  little  warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes 
will  keep-  the  air  in  motion,  and  the  water  will  be  oondensed  on  the  glass 
so  long  ns  the  external  air  is  cooler  than  that  of  the  house.  A  steady 
temperatnre  of  50%  with  a  litUe  warmth  in  the  pipea,  and  liberal  venti- 
lation on  fine  days,  will  suit  the  Vines  during  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when, 
unless  the  house  is  well  adapted  for  keeping  them,  the  bunches  maybe 
cut,  bottled,  and  placed  in  the  late  house  or  a  cool  dry  room.  The 
bolder  mustlbe  kept  fairly  moist,  or  the  Grapes  will  shrivel  even  while 
the  leaTos  are  on  tne  Vines 

Late  J3SMi8M.~Mnsoat8,  as  a  rule,  have  done  well  this  seasooy  being  fine 
in  berry,  high  in  oolour,  and  excellent  in  quality.  This  is  the  outcome  of 
thoroughly  ripened  wood  and  stored  matter  from  last  year  as  well  as  good 
management  in  the  current  season.  The  Qrspeswill  need  a  temperature 
of  50^  to  55°  until  the  leaves  commence  fallin|^,  and  moisture  must  be  kept 
from  becoming  stsgnsnt  by  a  judicious  admission  of  sir.  Where  the  Vines 
have  lost  their  leaves  a  slight  shading  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
berries  becoming  brown,  which  is  not  a  tinge  esteemed  at  table  or  in  the 
market.  Only  where  the  panes  of  glass  are  large  and  the  weather  bright 
is  this  advisable,  and  a  single  thickness  of  pilohard  nets  drawn  over  the 
roof-lights  will  be  sufficient  shading.  The  thiek-skinned  Grapes  will  still 
improTe  in  finish  and  quality,  beine  accorded  a  temperature  of  50°,  and 
air  admitted  freely  above  that  on  all  favourable  ocoasions. 

Though  the  berries  keep  well  enough  in  houses  where  the  outside 
borders  are  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  only  when  they  are  high  and  dry, 
for  a  cold  saturated  soil  is  not  without  its  effect  banefully  on  the  Grapes 
as  well  as  the  roots  of  the  Vines.  To  prevent  such  condition,  the  borders 
should  he  covered  with  lights  or  somethiug  that  will  throw  off  deluging 
rains  and  snow.  Give  daily  attention  to  the  removal  of  ripe  foliage  as  it 
parts  from  the  Vines,  keeping  the  house  olesr  of  plants  requiring  water, 
and  thoroughly  sweet  and  clean,  removiog  all  faulty  berries  as  they 
nppoar. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Aaparagns. — Now  that  the  tops  are  fully  matured,  and  the  leaves 
rapidly  falling,  the  stidks  should  ne  cut  down  to  within  S  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  these  with  rubbish  and  weeds  generally  be  removed.  Whether 
the  beds  shall  be  manured  at  the  present  time  or  not  ought  to  depend  upon 
circamstances.  In  the  event  of  the  soil  being  naturally  clayey  and 
retentive  of  moisture,  a  heavy  dressing  of  solid  manure  would  do  more 
■  harm  than  good,  as  it  tends  to  keep  tl^  ground  colder  end  wetter  than  is 
good  for  AsparsgUB  roots  at  rest.  For  lighter,  warmer  soils,  which,  it 
should  be  added,  best  suit  Asparsgns,  the  dressing  is  correct^  covering 
the  beds  vriih  3  inches  of  half-decayed  manure. 

Moshrooms. — Mild  weather,  obviating  the  use  of  fire  heat,  is  all  in 
favour  of  Mushroom  beds  in  houses,  and  is  particularly  favourable  to 
those  in  unheated  structures  generally.  The  warmth  that  suits  Mush roonas 
best  is  the  natural  heat  in  the  beds,  and  this  should  be  conserved  as  much 
as  possible,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  unduly  raising  the  temperatnre. 
When  the  trial  stakes  kept  thrust  in  the  beds  show  a  marked  decline  in 
the  temperatnre  a  covering  of  6  inches  of  soft  strawy  Utter  should  be  at 
onee  applied,  this  answering  the  double  purpose  of  conserving  heat  as 
well  as  moisture.  An  occasional  gentle  but  thorough  watering  of  the 
beds  in  bearing  with  tepid  water  is  far  better  than  daily  sy ringings. 
Any  that  have  already  borne  a  crop  and  are  on  the  dry  side  should  be 
thoroughly  mobtened  with  water  impregnated  with  salt»  2  ozs.  to 
3  gallons  of  watpr  answering  well. 

*  Forming  New  Bede* — ^The  manure  ought  to  be  well  prepared  by  fermen- 
tation, the  aim  being  to  get  rid  of  rank  heat  and  fool  gases  without 
robbing  the  manure  of  all  power  of  further  heating.  Manure  allowed  to 
attain  to  a  ** white  heat*'  in  the  centre  is  practically  spoilt  for  Mushroom 
beds.  When  used  it  ought  to  smell  sweet,  be  just  moist  enough  to  bind, 
but  not  so  wet  as  to  eiude  moisture  when  squeezed  in  the  hand.  If 
manure  is  scarce  and  Oak  leaves  plentiful,  instead  of  mixing  the  two  form 
a  solid  hotbed  2  feet  deep  with  decaying  leaver,  and  surface  this  over  with 
prepared  horse  droj^  pings  to  a  depth  of  4  inohes  or  more.  Insert  lumps 
of  spawn  in  the  usual  way  in  the  manure,  and  either  soil  over  at  once  or 
do  this  three  days  Ister.  The  genial  and  not  too  drying  warmth  of 
cellars  suit  Mushroom  beds  at  this  time  of  year  as  well  as  in  hotter 
weather,  and  beds  may  be  formed  in  snuff  unoccupied  stable  stalls  and 
thatched  sheds.    Always  cover  these  beds  heavily  with  strawy  manure. 

Bhnharb  and  Seakale. — ^If  extra  early  supplies  of  these  are  required, 
foreins  must  oommence  boob.  Top-growth  commences  best  after  the 
roots  have  been  subjeoted  to  frosts  and  cold  ftoeXy  winds^  and  it  is  advis- 
able to  expose  the  requisite  number  of  clumps  of  Rhubarb  and  roots  of 
Seakale  to  what  frosts  or  frosty  air  ssay  be  going  dui^ng  the  next  week 
or  longer.  Mild  hotkieds  of  leaves  and  manure  are  better  for  forcing  both 
crops  than  dry  fire  heat,  while  progress  at  this  time  of  yeex  is  slow  in 


Mushroom  houses,  unless  a  higher  temperature  is  maintained  than  is 
good  for  the  Mushrooms. 

Weeds. — Where  the  hoe  was  not  plied  sufficiently  often  to  keep  down 
weed<i  during  the  summer  these  quicK}y  seeded,  with  the  result  that  the 
ground  is  now  green  with  a  late  crop.  Frosts  may  out  down  the  more 
tender  of  them,  notably  Groundsel,  but  this  ought  not  to  be  waited  for. 
In  very  dry  weather,  sueh  as  experienced  during  the  first  three  weeks  in 
October,  the  ground  where  it  eannot  be  dug  may  be  hoed  lightly,  the 
weeds  raked  ofE  and  wheeled  away,  but  ia  many  instances  all  may  be  dog 
or  turned  in. 

Slow  Fires.— The  dry  weather  experienced  this  autumn  ought  to 
have  been  taken  advantage  of  for  converting  aoeumulations  of  rubbish 
into  a  viduable  heap  of  adies,  charcoal,  and  charred  earth.  This  material, 
commonly  known  as  '*  burn  bake,*'  is  admirable  for  mixing  freely  with 
soil  for  fruit  trees.  Carrot  and  other  root- crops,  and  for  surface  dressings 
generally.  The  start  should  be  made  with  a  heap  of  dry  wood,  enclosed 
first  by  heavieir  sticks  or  other  wood  that  is  of  no  value  for  other 
purposes,  and  l>e  then  practically  smothered  with  the  driest  of  the  re' use 
available,  cased  over  with  soil.  When  the  fire  breaks  through  cover  with 
more  refuse,  attending  particularly  to '  this  late  in  the  day  and  again  in 
the  morning. 


5I«HE  BEE-MSEFER.^ 

gv\  yg  iifAi^g%i.i.i...j.i.i.>.i.i.i.i.i.ni.i.i.i.i-«.t.i.i-i.i*i.ig^  //y- 


Which  Systkm  Givbs  the  Gbeateb  Yield. 

Bee-kbkpebs  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  any  system  in 
bee-keeping  that  will  add  to  the  weight  of  honey  obtained,  and  it  may 
be  useful  at  this  season  to  make  a  coraparisoa  between  the  various 
systems  tried,  and  see  how  far  we  are  able  to  improve  on  them  in  the 
future. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  explain  how  the  bulk  of  our  honey  has 
been  obtained,  our  aim  being  to  obtain  as  large  a  surplus  as  possible 
with  a  minimum  of  labour.  This  can  only  be  done  by  attending  to- 
tbe  bees'  requirements  at  the  right  time,  as  much  harm  is  done  by 
useless  manipulating.  Ran  or  extracted  honey  has  been  obtained 
from  full-si^ed  standard  frames,  and  also  from  shallow  frames  placed  ia 
the  supers. 

For  honey  in  the  comb,  shallow  frames  and  1  lb.  sections  were 
used.  We  did  not  detect  any  difference  in  the  weight  of  honey  from 
the  two  last  systems,  but  for  various  reasons  we  prefer  the  1  lb. 
sections  to  any  other,  as  they  are  in  a  convenient  form,  and  quite 
large  enough  for  use  in  ordinary  establishments. 

It  is  different,  however,  when  we  come  to  extracted  honey.  In 
the  latter  case  the  1  lb.  section  is  recommended  in  preference  to  the^ 
larger  sbatlow  frame,  but  for  ran  honey  we  still  have  faith  in  full- 
sized  frames  of  standard  size.  If  from  any  reason  the  various  stocks 
of  bees  are  somewhat  weak  when  a  surplus  of  honey  may  be  obtained, 
and  it  is  not  desirable  to  reduce  their  number,  then  a  crate  of  shallow 
frames  would  be  better  than  full-sized  frames.  But  for  full  strength 
colonies  there  is  no  system  that  we  have  tried  from  which  a  greater 
yield  of  honey  can  bo  obtwned,  with  the  least  amount  of  trouble,  than 
by  using  full-sized  frames. 

Which  is  the  More  Pbofitablb? 

A  reply  to  the  query,  Which  is  the  more  profitable  ?  is  partly 
given  in  the  above  notes.  If  a  greater  weight  of  honey  can  be 
obtained  from  any  one  system,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
is  the  more  profitable.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  gieater  weight 
of  honey  may  be  obtained  by  extracting  from  full  sized  fraines  ti?*in. 
can  be  procured  from  sections,  which  must  be  left  in  the  hive  until 
every  cell  is  well  sealed  over.  If  removed  before  this  has  taken  place,, 
the  honey  will  drip  from  them,  and  they  will  be  quite  useless  for 
packing  to  send  any  distance  from  home. 

This  will  partly  explain  why  a  greater  bulk  of  honey  can  be 
obtained  by  extracting,  ai  in  this  case  it  is  not  necessary  for  all  the 
cells  to  be  fully  sesled  over.  If  a  third,  or  at  least  one-half  of  the 
cells  are  capped  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  extracting  purposes.  The 
honey  in  the  cells  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  ripened. 

One  word  of  warning  is  necessary  in  extracting  honey.  Always 
extract  in  the  morning,  earlier  the  bettor.  If  this  is  done  before  the 
bees  commence  their  daily  labour  in  the  fields,  and  care  is  taken  as 
above  advised,  a  much  greater  weight  of  honey  will  be  obtained  than 
could  be  secured  from  any  other  system.  It  is  true  a  little  practice 
is  necessary ;  a  beginner,  however,  will  soon  find  out  when  the  honey 
is  in  the  right  condition  for  extracting. 

We  often  hear,  and  have  questions  about  unripe  honey  which  will 
not  granulate,  but  ferment  before  it  has  been  bottled  many  w^ks. 
The  chief  cause  of  fermentation  is  unripeness.  The  nectar  that  is 
gathered  by  the  bees  from  the  flowers  is  placed  in  the  combs.  After warda 
it  goes  through  several  processes  before  being  in  good  condition  and 
ripe  for  sealing  over  by  the  bees.— AN  English  Bee-keepee. 
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^^^  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  shoiild,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to '<  Thb  Editor's,  »o«e  BlU  »oad, 
^iTandswortlit  BJVr,f  and  VOT  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  In  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
be  desir^  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  wili  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nom  de  plumes  are  given 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Apple  Luoombe'i  Seedling  (iZ.  A.  (7.).— It  is,  of  course,  impoesible  for 

nurserymen  to  inclado  every  Apple  in  cultivation,  and  they  therefore 

«eleot  what  experience  teaehet  them  are  most  in  demand.    This  variety  is 

ihusdeioribed  by  Dr.  Hogg  in  the  **Erait  Manual" :  *<  Fruit  large,  3^  iDchei 

wide,  and  2}  inches  high,  rouodiih  and  angular.    Skin  pale  greenish 

yellow,  strewed  with  dark  dota  and  imbedded  green  specks  on  the  shaded 

eide,  but  bright  red,  which  ia  atreaked  with  crimson  on  the  side  next  the 

aun.    Eye  small  and  open,  set  in  an  ani^ular  and  plaited  basin.    Stalk 

short  and  thick,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep  cavity.    Flesh  white,  firm, 

Jjaioy,  and  pleasantly  flavoured.    A  culinary  Apple  of  first-rate  quality, 

in  use  from  Octot>er  to  February.    The  tree  is  a  strong  and  vigorous 

grower,  attaina  a  large  size,  and  is  an  ezoellent  and  early  bearer."    The 

variety  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pinoe  k  Co.,  Exeter. 

Xildew  on  Boyal  George  Peaeh  Trees  —  Bisulphide  of  Caleium.-* 
•^  W,  !>.).— Tbis  variety  is  very  liable  to  mildew  when  grown  outdoors, 
<espeoially  in  cold  diatriets,  though  we  have  known  it  to  be  seriously 
aSeoted  in  warm  soils  and  in  quite  mild  localities.  Under  glass  in  the 
eame  district  the  trees  were  free  from  the  fungoid  pest,  therefore  it  may 
be  oOncluded  that,  as  a  rule,  this  excellent  Peach  is  too  tender  for  general 
•4Dultivation  outdoors.  Yet  there  are  exceptions,  for  we  have  seen  the 
trees  quite  healthy  in  aome  place*,  the  soil  being  of  a  rather  strong 
nature,  though  in  anoth<)r  part  of  the  country  we  found  Royal  George  so 
prone  to  mildew,  and  this  so  difficult  to  subdue,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
unroot  the  trees  and  plant  other  varieties  in  their  places.  Treatment 
with  bisulphide  of  calcium  has  a  good  result.  It  is  made  by  boiling  1  lb. 
of  flowera  of  sulphur  and  1  lb.  of  quicklime  in  five  pints  of  water  for  ten 
minutes.  It  should  be  constantly  stirred  while  it  is  boiling,  then  allowed 
to  settle,  and  the  clear  liquid  poured  off  for  use.  The  trees  should  be 
syringed  with  a  mixture  of  this  preparation  with  100  times  its  bulk  of 
water.  Sulphide  of  potassium,  I  oz.  to  six  gallona  of  water,  is  also 
•'^ff'eetive  against  mildew,  but  when  any  variety  of  Peach  does  not  suoceed 
She  better  plan  is  to  uproot  it,  and  plant  others  which  are  free  from  the 
|>est  in  favourable  seasons,  or  easily  kept  so  by  early  and  mild  applioa* 
dons,  such  as  the  time-honoured  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Tig  Tree  Unf^itfol  iffomo). — The  tree  that  has  not  produced  fruit 

during  the  last  fifty  years  msy  be  of  a  variety  that  does  not  bear  freely 

the  first  and  only  crop  generally  borne  outdoors  in  this  country.    As  the 

4ree,  however,  produces  fruit  in  an  incipient  state  we  advise  that  a  trial 

be  made  of  the  following  practice  : — Remove  all  the  suckers  that  the 

tree  throws  up    in  large    number,  baring    the    roots  carefully  so  as 

to   detaeh    ihe  suoliers  by  the  sockets  close  to  the.  rootstock  or  roots 

whenoe  they  spring,    not   leaving   any    buds.    Thus    the  tree  will  be 

4M>nfined    to    one    stem,    and   the  branches   should  be  disposed  evenly 

.and    suflSciently    far    apart    to    admit    light    and    air    passing    freely 

^tween  them.    Thin,  therefore,  where  too  crowded,  yet  so  as  to  leave 

a  sficoessional  growth  to  occupy  any  vacant  space  and  continue  the 

bearing  parts.    The  stem  may  bo  of  any  height  from  1  foot  to  6  feet,  all 

that  is  important  is  to  conKne  the  tree  to  one  stem  and  not  permit  any 

muckering.    The  tree  being  freed  from  suckers  take  out  a  trench  at  a 

4iistanoe  from  the  stem  one-third  the  spread  of  the  branches,  and  as  dec  ply 

aa  the  root^,  cutting  off  all  roots  in  the  trench,  and  from  this  workmg 

under  at  about  18  inches  from  the  surface  towards  the  centre,  so  as  to 

detach  any  roots  striking  downwards  ;  the  trench  may  then  be  filled  in, 

<carefully  removing  all  cut-off  roots  and  adding  about  a  sixth  of  old 

mortar  rubbish  to   the   soil,    making    all    quite    firm.    On    the   space 

undisturbed  beyond  removing  the  suckers  supply  half  a  pound  of  best 

-ebalk  lime  air-slaked  and  soot  in  equal  parts  by  measure,  which  point  in 

lightly,  and  over  this  spread  about  an  inch  thickness  of  half-decayed 

etable  manure,    extending  outwards    from   the  stem  to  extent  of  the 

undisturbed  root  radius  or  a  little  beyond.    It    Is    advisable  to  defer 

pruning  the  head,  if  necessary,  until  April,  just  before  the  tree  eomraeooea 

/jgrowth,  though  pruning  generslly,  in  other  oases,  is  best  done  early  in 

Jtntumn  or  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been  gathered.    The  incipient  Figs 


now  larger  than  a  Pea  or  from  that  sise  to  a  Hazel  Nut  should  b* 
temoved,  but  this  is  best  d'>ne  in  September,  then  the  tree  will  oonoentrata 
its  forces  on  the  other  buds  near  the  points  of  the  growths,  and  also 
at  the  sides  where  the  second  crop  Figs  or  the  incipient  ones  have  bessi 
removed.  The  procedure  foreshown  we  have  found  satisfaotory  in  bringing 
barren  Fig  trees  into  a  fruitful  sUte,  both  standards  in  the  open  but 
sheltered  situation  and  againat  walls,  as  well  as  under  glass,  a  top- 
dressing  being  given  of  bone  superphosphate  three  parts  and  double 
sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  two  parts  mixed,  using  4  oxe.  of  the 
mixture  per  square  yard  from  the  stem  outwards  to  a  little  beyond  the 
spread  of  the  branches.  It  may  be  applied  in  autumn  or  in  early  spring 
as  soon  as  winter  frost  has  left  the  ground. 

Sell  of  Vine  Border  (i?.  /?.).— The  soiL  botn  samples,  ia  of  a  very 
close  and  rather  heavy  nature,  practically  devoid  of  lime  except  that  of 
bon<  a,  which  aeem  to  have  been  employed  in  the  cmahed  state.  There 
does  not  appear  any  grit  or  even  old  mortar  rnbbiab,  ao  that  the  roota  die 
through  lank  of  air  or  a  sweet  oxidised  condition  of  the  soil,  this  being 
more  or  less  sodden  and  sour.  We  advise  a  dressing  ia  the  autumn  of 
best  chalk  lime,  air-slaked,  placing  on  the  border  about  half  an  inch  thick* 
and  after  laying  thereon  a  month  or  six  weeks  pointing  it  in  as  deeply 
as  the  roots  admit.  Some  of  the  lime  will  be  dissblved  constantly  and 
pass  downwards  with  the  water,  correcting  the  organic  acids  and 
Hupplying  lime  for  the  use  of  nitrifying  micro-organisms  and  for  the 
Vines.  Shortly  after  the  lime  has  been  applied  top-dreae  with  the 
mixture  advised  to  *'  H.  S."  in  this  page.  It  is  very  important  in  suoh 
cases  not  to  overwater,  the  soil  now  being  in  a  wet  and  even  approaehlng 
sodden  condition,  hence  the  loss  of  roots. 

Xnioat  Flavour  in  drapes  (H,  8.),^We  consider  Canon  Hall  retains 
the  Muscat  flavour  longer  than  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  but  for  strong 
Muscat  flavour  Ghasselas  Musqu^  carries  the  palm.  Canon  Hall  is 
rather  difficult  to  manage,  but  Mr.  P.  Kay  of  Finchley  has  great  success 
with  it ;  also  Mr.  J.  Rochford  of  Turnford,  who  is  supplanting  Mnseafc 
of  Alexandria  with  it  in  one  large  house.  Ghasselas  Mosqu^  has  a  thin 
skin,  and  is  very  liable  to  crack  just  as  the  berries  approach  maturity. 
Black  Frontignan  also  lias  a  strong  Mu«eat  flavour,  likewiae  Grizzly 
Frontignan,  which  retains  the  musky  flavour  even  when  ahrivelled.  it 
ia  very  liable  to  shanking.  Muscat  Hamburgh  has  a  tender  flesh  and 
a  fine  Muscat  flavour,  but  not  as  pronounced  as  in  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
White  Frontignan  has  a  rather  firm  flesh,  yet  juicv.  very  sweet,  rich,  and 
with  a  strong  Muscat  flavour.  We  consider  it  the  most  servioeable  of 
the  Frontignans.  If  vou  give  the  Vines  now  a  top-dressing  of  dissolved 
bones,  dry  and  crnmoling,  three  parte,  and  double  aulphate  of  potash 
and  magnesia  two  parts,  mixed,  using  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per  square 
yard,  and  pointing  in  lightly,  yon  may  find  the  colour  and  the  quality 
much  improved  another  year. 

Produce  for  ICarket  (P.  iV:).— We  are  in  general  accord  with  yonr 
views  in  increasing  the  supply  of  what  you  find  profitable.    The  point 
to  aim  at  is  always  to  have  what  ia  wanted  at  the  time  it  is  required.    If 
once  a  customer  goes  elsewhere  it  b  by  no  means  certain  he  will  come 
back  again,    Purchasers,  as  a  body,  go  where  they  feel  sure  they  can 
obtain  at  once  what  they  need,  and  if  they  have  many  letters  of  "  repet 
I  cannot  supply,"  will,  and  must,  go  elsewhere,  or  they  would  lose  their 
opportunities.    You  will  be  able  to  gauge  future  requirementa  by  the 
tone  of  present  demands.    A  grower  of  what  you  are  producing,  but  with^ 
much  less  than  your  experience,  when  he  started  a  dozen  years  ago,' 
with  very  amall  capital,  has  now  a  large  end  lucrative  business.    We  also 
know  of  two  amateurs,  who  were  engaged  in  office  work,  and  retained  It 
for  two  or  three  years,  who  started  in  a  small  way  in  growing  prodnoe 
for  sale,  and  by  sound  judgment  and  good  business  methods  had  eventu- 
ally to  relinquish  their  original  calling,  and  are  now  in  a  prosperons 
state.    One  of  these  gained  his  knowledge  on  gardening  by  attending 
lectures  five  years  ago.    He  followed  almost  the  exact  course  that  you 
propose.    As  soon  as  he  raised  money  enough  he  ereoted  a  plain,  chea^ 
yet  useful  span-roofed  house,  and  now  has  five  structures,  each  100  feet 
in  length,  on  land  leased  for  twenty-one  years.    The  other,  who  started 
ten  years  sooner,  has  a  freehold  of  his  own,  and  ten  times  more  glass  thsB 
just  indicated.    Both  of  them  continued  earning  wsges  till  their  growing 
trade  compelled  the  resignation  of  their  positions,  the  one  as  a  clerk,  the 
other  a  commeroial  traveller.    We  think  you  have  as  good  a  ohanee  as 
they  had,  provided  your   busineas   capacity  is  equal  to  your  cultural 
ability. 

Karnes  of  Fruits.  —  Notice.  ^"We  have  pleasure  in  naminp;  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  gprowers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col- 
lectors of  specimens  firom  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  whioh^  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  Ia  oonsequ&noe  of  the  large  mmher  of  xoorthUet  Applet  <md  Ps»iJ 
9ewt  to  thii  office  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  only  epecmMM  end 
9artetie$  of  approved  meritf  and  to  reject  the  inferior ,  which  are  nai  werth 
tending  or  qrcwmg.  The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruits  or 
flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  'P^^hnens, 
whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not  "Ib^ 
names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  mitials  sufficing  nir 
that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that 
number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  thould  be  tent  on  the  first  Mioation  tf 
change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  oannot  be  named  in  a  hard  green  Mt* 
The  practice  of  pinning  numbers  to  the  eyes  of  the  fruits  tends  to  destroy  oie 
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of  the  moBtobmnotcriiUofotuTMUd  IncruMi  the  dilflaultr  of  IdMtlGMt- 
tiOD.  When  Plami  ara  eent  to  be  Dimed  young  wood  of  the  trou  ihoald 
MOompuiy  tbrni.  L»>Taa  of  th*  tre«*  ara  Deceiaar;  vitb  Petchei  and 
Neotarinai,  wiib  informuloa  u  to  xhrther  the  Sowara  wa  large  or 
■mall,  if,  a.  0,>— 1,  Bramlcj'a  SeadllPi ;  3,  Boiuidwt;  Maipnm 
Bonnm  ;  3,  Wmner'a  Eiiij[ ;  i,  BleDbalm  Pippin  ;  C,  Golden  Nohle ;  6, 
BoMtT  of  Hula.    All  the  ipecdmeiia  wrre  aioellcDt  and  tboroughhr  wall 

Khvd.  (Jif.  L.  F.).— 1,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain  i  3,  Coort  Piadu 
t ;  3.  Gaamrne'i  SewUt  Seadllng  t  4.  Ribaion  Pippin.  (A  S.  £.).— 1, 
Ladj>  Heonikar ;  S,  Goldaa  Spire ;  3.  Nawtoa  Wonder ;  4,  Fearn'i 
Fippio.  (O.  70—1.  rrognora  Frolifie  ;  2,  CalTtUe  Bt.  Snranr ;  3, 
Lord  QroBTenori  i,  Beltj  Geeeon  ;  S,  Baorr^  Bosc ;  6,  Beurr^  Diel. 
(jr.  K.  B.y—l,  Hanirelt  Soaring  ;  3,  Bedfordshire  Foandling  ;  8,  Toiccr 
ot  OlediU  ;  4.  Flower  of  Kent  t  i,  Cellini  ;  6,  Lemon  Pippin.  (£  Jf.)-— 
Poaaibly  Comta  de  Lamj,  hal  It  la  diSoult  to  aay  dafinitelj  from  an 
indiTidukl  apecimea,  ai  ihay  tlt;  (O  coniiderablj'.  (^  W.>— Beurr£ 
Snparfin  ;  Apple  nnknowa. 

Mtmam  of  flknti, — We  onlr  nndertake  to  name  ipeoira  of  onltiTated 
plaBta,  not  wild  Bowera,  or  Tmnetji  that  have  originated  &om  aeeda  and 
tanMd  flcnlata'  Bowera.  Flowering  ipeoimena  are  neoeaeary  ■>(  flowering 
plaata,  and  Fan  frondi  ahonld  b«w  iporce.  Bpaoimana  shoDld  arrire  tn 
*  tnwk  MM*  in  Moonl;  tied  Una  bozee.  Tbiii  paper  boxea  MTiTe  in  a 
Battened  etMe.  Slightiy  damp  Boaa,  aoft  green^vaa,  or  leaTte  form  tha 
beat  Mwking,  dry  wool  or  paper  tbe  worat.  'ftoie  arrive  in  the  beei 
fdttion  that  are  eo  doeely  or  Brmljr  packed  in  eafl  green  freeh  graaa,  ai 
(o  Mmain  nnmoTed  by  abaUng.  No  •pnouneiu  aboold  be  tent  to  real  In 
tka  poat  office  orar  Sunday,  on  whioli  dar  there  ii  no  deUrery  of  poetal 
■alter  in  London.  Dpaoimena  In  partially  filled  Ixixea  are  inrariably 
tejored  or  ^toiled  by  being  daahsd  to  and  frn  in  tranut.  Not  mora  than 
riz  apeoinaeni  cms  lie  named  at  once,  and  tbe  nomber*  tbould  be  liaible 
wllhont  nntjiinft  tbe  ligaturei,  it  beins  oKen  difficalt  tn  eeparate  then 
whan  th»  pnper  ia  damp.  (S.  C).  —  Probably  Cbryaanthemnm 
(I^rethmin)  vliginoanm.  bat  cannot  aay  definilely  in  the  abaenee  of  leaTea. 
(Jr.  M.'y, — 1,  Capreaana  Lawaoniana  paiala  {  2,  C.  Nootkatenaii ;  3,  C. 
Lawaoiilaiia  ereota  vlridii  ;  4,  C.  LawioniaBa ;  S,  C  Noctkatenila 
argente*  Tarirmta ;  S,  C.  Lawaoniana  alba  apieata  pendnia ;  T,  Thai* 
oeadeotalia.  We  only  nodertake  to  name  aiz  ipeoimena  at  onoe,  and 
have,  therefore,  confined  our  atUnllon  to  the  Ckuifera,  Send  the  others 
af(ain  and  we  ahail  be  glad  to  auiti  you.  (A.  W.t  — Cretona  can  only 
be  correctly  identtfiad  by  oompariion  in  a  large  coUeolion, 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

H.  P.  KatMf,  Boston.  MMi.—Amm-iom  Plants. 

O.  W.  Piper,  UckGeld,  6a  tsei. —itowi, 

W.  Wataon  &  Son,  Clontarf  Narseries,  Dablio. — JtoMt  and  Trea. 


THE  HOP  CROP. 

There  ia  a  tendency  among  many  of  ua  lo  be  local.  We  know- 
all  there  is  to  know  aboat  the  cropa  Id  oqt  owd  diatriet,  but  we  ar» 
too  luper&dal  to  botber  ounelvM  about  the  doiugt  of  our  far  diataot . 
Deigbbourt,  They  may  fail  or  proaper,  it  seems  no  concern  of  oun }. 
ouc  little  world  engroCKS  na,  to  the  axclusion  of  otheri^  This  ia  wrj 
nairow-mindid,  for  in  a  great  measnre  tbe  iDtemts  of  all  British 
farmera  are  one,  Tbe  Sooltish  Potato  crop*  aSect  as  mtioh.  Without, 
tiie  Hop  crop  our  good  Badeys  are  worth  lew  moDey,  and  so  on 
through  all  the  details  of  farm  life. 

The  failure  or  non-failure  of  the  Tumip  crop  is  soon  eeeu  in  tb* 
stock  markets,  and  furtunee  have  been  mnde  before  to-day  by  the 
jndicious  bnyitig  of  sheep  in  a  crowded  market  by  the  mui  who  in  * 
far  distant  couoty  had  Tumipa  enongh  and  to  apara.  It  is  wall, 
though,  first  to  see  that  there  are  Turnip*  enough  and  to  apare.  We 
know  a  caae  thia  week  whare  large  sheep  purchases  have  been  made^ 
and  all  at  once  the  Swedes  have  succnmbed  to  imolher  fly,  and  the 
Gdda  are  pracUcally  bare  in  patchea  of  acres. 

To  many  of  our  readers  the  Hop  crop  Is  par  excelf#iice  the  crop  of 
tbe  year.  By  it  they  tiaad  or  fall,  and  a  ivIde-reachSng  paper  Uka 
thia  which  did  not  touch  on  that  crop  would  be  in  fault. 

From  tbe  agricultural  returns  we  find  that  the  total  acreage  of 


Hop*  is  61,843,  as  against  49,7: 
diatributed : — ■ 

Kent     

Hants    

Hereford      

WoTcaiter   

Sussex 

suffsik'.: 

Glotuiaatrr 

Monmouth 

Salop    


The   crop   la    thu»- 

81.988,  aa  agatnat  30,S41 
2,310,  aa  against  3.268 
7.22T.  as  agaioat  6,661 
3,788,  ai  againat  3,567 
1,368,  aa  ag^aat  1,313 
4,94!),  as  against    4,839 


42,  a*  against 

n,  as  agliiul 

188,  as  sgsinst 


40 


Two  oountiee  appear  just  to  hare  made  a  start — evidently  someon» 
of  enterprise  Uvea  there.  We  wonder  if  these  new  plantatioua  will 
keep  free  from  all  the  ravages  of  Insect  life  which  jearly  afflict  tb«' 
other  growers  in  the  old  Hop  dislricta. 

We  often  think  that  in  totally  new  aoil  and  perhapa  under  alightly- 
dlfferent  cultivation,  disease  may  be  auooegafnlly  corobatted  for  many 
yeara.  From  the  "  Brewers*  JoDrnal"  we  gather  many  details  of  Ihia 
year*!  Hop  crop,  and  aurt-ly  we  go  to  the  liiht  source  for  our  tnf<v- 
mation.  Tbe  ingathering  of  the  Kent  and  Sussex  crops  was  finished 
by  the  end  of  September,  in  later  districts  the  work  was  not  com- 
pleted till  the  Brat  week  in  October.  The  aggregate  yield  will  be 
much  haavier  than  was  generally  anticipated,  evoa  by  thoae  wbo- 
always  look  oa  the  bright  side. 

The  average  of  the  various  parishes  has  been  large.  Tbereturna- 
vary  from  13  up  to  17  owta.  per  acre.  The  whole  of  Mid-Kent  i» 
estimated  at  16  owta.  per  acre,  Sussex  14  to  15,  the  Weald  of  Kent 
14,  East  Kent  about  13.  Surrey  and  Hants  will  not  work  out  to  m> 
good  an  average  as  tbe  ither  divisions,  but  of  Worcesti  r  and  Hereford 
it  ia  estimated  that  the  yield  Is  conaiderably  in  excess  of  ordinary 
prodnctioD.  Thets  is  a  feeling  that  the  crop  of  this  year  may  reach 
something  like  570,000  to  580.000  cwta.,  which  will  be  the  biggest 
yield  since  1894,  when  the  official  eslimate  was  636,846  owta.,  the- 
produce  of  59,535  acres,  being  about  7000  or  8000  more  ecrea  than  thi»  ■ 
Tear's  crop.    Since  the  year  1886  only  once  baa  tbe  average  per  acr» 
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been  retnmed  at  over  10  cwto*,  but  we  think  this  year  we  may  safely 
reckon  on  an  average  of  11  cwta. 

The  quantity  ui  assured,  but  we  cannot  speak  so  cheerfully  about 
the  quality.  The  majority  agree  that  the  quality  is  disappointms;,  so 
many  samples  that  can  only  be  put  down  as  medium,  or  worse  still, 
inferior.  Of  course  where  the  quality  is  only  medium  it  is  hopeless 
and  indeed  foolish  to  expect  top  prices.  Foreign  Hops  (or  substitutes) 
.  are  obtainable,  and  the  English  grower  must  be  content  with  &ir 
market  value,  trusting  that  the  quantity  he  has  to  sell  will,  in  some 
measure,  recoup  him  tor  lower  prices. 

There  has  been  another  factor  in  his  favour  this  year.  We  have 
heard  in  past  years  of  the  terrible  expense  incurred  by  the  frequent 
washings  and  dressing  that  were  obli^  to  be  used  on  the  Hop  vines. 
Certainly  for  six  years,  if  we  go  back  no  further,  the  outlay  has  been 
enormous,  and  yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary  were  any  crop  to  be 
gathered  at  all.  In  many  oases  these  expensive  processes  had  to  be 
repeated,  and  sulphur  had  to  be  used  in  great  quantities  to  check 
mould.  This  year  we  find  there  has  been  little  or  no  outlay  for  these 
**  extras,**  as  we  may  call  them.  There  has  simply  been  the  ordinary 
working  expense  to  reckon  with,  so  that  after  all,  even  with  only 
moderate  prices,  the  Hop  grower  has  great  reason  for  contentment 
At  one  time  the  crop  promised  great  things ;  that  promise,  like  many 
another,  failed  of  fulfilment. 

• 

When  on  the  subject  of  the  Hop  crop  we  just  turned  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  for  the  currant  quarter. 
Of  course,  as  this  year*s  Show  was  at  Maidstone,  this  great  industry 
of  Hop  growing  receives  comment.  The  writer  says,  ^  The  difficulties 
and  expenses  of  Hop  growing  have  been  increased  in  recent  years  by 
the  regularly  recurring  attacks  of  aphis  blight,  which  make  it 
necessary  to  'spray 'or  syringe  tyerj  Hop  plant,  every  branch  and 
leaf,  with  quassia  and  softsoap  compounds  three  or  four  times,  and 
frequently  more  often  in  each  season.  .  .  .  The  fear  of  mould  or 
mildew  caused  by  the  fungus  PodoephsBro  castagnei  also  entails  the 
application  of  sulphur  twice  or  thrice,  or  even  more  often,  in  July  or 
August." 

This  must  be  a  serious  business,  and  we  see  thero  wero  prizes 
offered  and  awarded  for  the  best  machine  calculated  to  thoroughly 
spread  the  spraying  mixture  over  every  part  of  the  plant.  The  fine  dry 
summer  helped  on  the  growth  of  the  Hops.  Like  all  other  vegetationi 
they  aro  more  liable  to  attacks  of  disease  when  the  growth  has  been 
slow  and  the  plants  lacking  in  vigour.  Once  let  them  get  fairly  away 
'  and  escaping  the  late  frosts  they  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
resisting  all  foreign  invasion,  be  it  aphis  or  mould. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  TARM. 

Splendid  autumn  weather  provides  every  opportunity  for  the  fanner 
to  get  forward  with  hit  work.  Wheat  lowiDg,  which  looked  at  one  time 
like  being  very  late,  will  now  be  completed  well  up  to  time,  but  we  fancy 
that  there  will  be  a  deereaaed  acreage  notwithstanding,  for  OaU  have 
been  selling  better  relatively  than  Wheat,  and  Wheat  straw  is  now  too 
plenttfdl  and  cheap  to  be  a  factor  worth  considering. 

'  Potato  Ufting  IS  nearly  over,  and  though  labour  has-been  dear  it  has 
been  suffioient,  thoDgh  we  hear  of  grave  diffienlty  in  other  districts. 
Crops  are  lighter  than  was  expected,  and  vary  very  greatly,  even  the 
same  variety  ran^ng  from  3  tons  to  12  tons  per  acre,  and  on  similar  land. 
Tlie  Up-to-Date  is  distinctly  the  champion  sort. 

Toung  sheep  are  healthy  now,  and  appear  to  have  got  over  the  critical 
time,  but  there  are  very  many  small  pony  animals  which  most  be  a  long 
time  in  coming  10  maturity.  They  are  marching  over  the  Turnips  at  a 
meet  alarming  rate.  We  bear  of  300  sheep  eating  6  acres  in  a  week. 
There  must  be  few  rooU  to  spare  for  the  cattle,  and  substitutes  must  be 
found.  We  heard  a  shrewd  farmer  declare  the  other  day  that  he  would 
rather  have  1  cwt.  of  treacle  than  2  tons  of  Mangold,  which  would  be 
putting  the  value  of  the  latter  at  less  than  Ss.  6d.  per  ton. 

If  this  view  be  correct^  treacle  is  the  article  to  ouy.  It  should  be  used 
to  flavour  chaffed  straw,  and  should  be  mixed  first  with  boiling  water  and 
then  with  a  larger  quantity  of  cold.  The  ration  for  each  day  is  better 
mixed  the  d^y  before.  Dried  grains  and  malt  cnlmt  will  ^  valuable  to 
use  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  they  should  either  be  steamed  or  steeped  in 
a  large  tub  overnight,  and  mixed  with  the  cut  straw  to-day  for  use 
to-morrow.  These  processes  require  appliances,  space,  and  trouble,  but 
they  must  be  provided. 

There  are  people  who  look  upon  the  root  crop  as  a  superfluity  and  as 
non- progressive.  Well  I  there  must  be  many  thousands  of  fools  amongst 
farmers,  to  Uke  so  much  to  heart  the  loss  of  so  little^if  it  is  little. 

The  advertisement  of  the  first  of  the  local  ploughing  matches  reminds 


us  of  the  necessity  to  see  that  the  ploughing  down  of  fallows  is  done 
properly.    No  operation  on  a  farm  requires  more  careful  attention. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  plashing  and  scotching  competitions  are  betaf 
added  to  the  ploughing;  as  Instmetlon  classes  have  been  a  fttilme 
perhaps  prises  may  be  more  attraetive.  There  should  be  eompetitloBs 
restriotecf  to  men  under  thirty. 

How  TO  Detbct  Fobmalinb  in  Milk.  —  Formaline  has  of  lets 
been  somewhat  extensively  used  as  a  preservative  both  for  Bsil)[  and 
butter.  Like  boraeic  aoid  it  is  objectra  to  by  many  on  the  ground 
that  it  aots  as  an  irritant.  When  there  is  reaion  to  sasneet  its  existsnoe  in 
milk,  it  presence  can,  says  a  oontemporary.  Im  readily  detected  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  solpbario  acid  and  ferric  chloride ;  if  there  is  any 
formaline  present  this  mixture  will  give  the  mtlk  a  puqiUsh  violet  colour. 

'Bablby  CoMPBTiTiON.^lkfessrs.  Webb  k  Bonf,  Wordsley,  Btonr- 
bridge,  offered  valuable  prises  for  the  best  bushel  of  their  varieties  of 
Barley,  grown  with  the  aid  of  their  special  manure.  The  competition 
was  keen,  whilst  the  samples  exhibited  were  of  very  high  qoall^,  and 
testified  not  only  to  tiie  value  of  seed  and  manure,  but  also  to  gooa  enltf- 
vation.  List  of  awards :  Glass  1,  for  Barley  grown  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom :  Champion  prize,  cash  or  plate,  value  £25— Mr.  J.  £. 
Eimber,  Southmoor  House,  Abhugdon  (Webbs*  Golden  Graio)  ;  Rsserv^— 
Mr.  William  Sheers,  Lees  Farm,  Pyrford,  Woking  (Webbs*  Burton 
Malting).  Class  9,  for  Barley  grown  in  the  counties  of  Salop,  Stafford, 
Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  or  Warwick  :  First  prise,  efltfh  or  phUe, 
value  £15— Mr.  Frank  Home,  Bobbington,  Stonrbridfce  (Webbs'  Kinrer 
Chevalier);  second  prise,  cash  or  plate,  value  £10— Mr.  A.  Ernest  Day, 
Orchard  Hill,  Stratford-on-Avon  (Webbs*  Kinver  Cheyalier) ;  third 
prize,  cash  or  plate,  value  £5— Mr.  Albert  £.  Biy^  Clifford  Bsnk, 
Stratford-on-Avon  (Webbs*  Kinver  Chevalier). 

Goldfinches  akd  Thibtles. — In  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Just  at  this  season,  when  Thistle  seed  ripens  and  is  spread  by  the 
breeze  to  reproduce  its  kind  far  and  near,  the  bird-catcher  may  be  seen 
praotisiog  his  nefarious  craft.  The  beautiful  gold&uch  jis  his  Ktmsi 
although  a  bullfinch  does  not  come  amiss.  With  his  twigs,  thickly 
dressed  with  birdlime,  fixed  on  the  top  of  some  feooe,  and  a  decoy  bird 
caged  to  lure  its  wild  fellows  to  the  twigs,  the  stock-in*trade  is  complete. 
And  so  thousands  of  the  most  useful  and  l>eantiful  of  our  feathered 
friendtf  are  ruthlessly  captured  to  spend  their  days  in  cruel  imprisonment. 
There  are  no  other  birds  in  our  land  that  eat  so  much  Thistle  seed  as 
l^oldfinches,  which  may  be  seen  in  broods  flying  from  plant  to  plants 
eating  away  at  the  se«d  quite  freely  from  the  time  the  first  down-like 
thistle  heads  are  seen  until  the  approach  of  winter,  when  the  down  has 
all  been  scattered  or  devoured.  Thistles  are  becoming  a  plague  of 
magnitude  in  the  land.  And  ought  there  not  to  Im  a  law  made  pre- 
venting  the  taking  in  any  way  or  at  any  season  the  bright  little 
goldfinch,  that  in  no  way  does  harm,  yet  docs  infinite  good»  not  only  in 
consamioe  weed  seedst  but  in  beautifying  our  landscape  with  its  charming 
colour  and  sweet  notes  ?^**  Rural  World.**) 

Detbrmiking  the  Age  of  a  Horse. — Before  we  can  determine  the 
age  of  a  horse  by  the  teeth  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  form  and  structure  of  the  teeth.  The  horse  has  two  sets, 
the  temporary  and  the  permanent  The  temporary  teeth  of  both  upper 
and  lower  jaws  begin  to  Call  out  at  about  the  age  of  three  years  ;  first, 
the  two  centre  incisors  of  the  lower  and  upper  Jaws,  the  next  adjouung 
one  on  each  side  come  out  at  about  four,  and  the  oomer  indsors  fall  out 
at  five.  Now,  the  permanent  teeth  fill  these  places  as  fast  as  made  vacant 
These  permanent  te<>th  in  the  crown  have  a  depression  or  cup  three  lines 
deep,  or  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  But  the  cups  of  the  upper  incisors  are 
six  linea,  or  one-half  an  inch  deep.  The  teeth  wear  off  with  a  certain 
rate  or  regularity,  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  per  year,  therefore  the  lower 
two  middle  would  be  worn  smooth  at  the  age  of  six,  the  next  two  at  the 
age  of  seven,  and  the  lower  corner  ones  at  the  age  of  eight.  The  upper 
incisors  are  six  lines  deep,  and  therefore  the  upper  two  middle  incisors 
would  be  woru  off  smooth  at  the  see  of  nine,  the  nest  adjoining  one  at 
ten,  and  the  upper  oomer  ones  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Thus  all  are  smooth 
at  the  age  of  twelve.  After  the  age  of  twelve  there  is  no  certain  rule  that 
will  apply,— A.  T,  KiNSLY  (in  *♦  American  AgriculturUt"). 

Ropy  Milk. — Our  friends,  the  bacteria,  have  to  bear  the  blame  for 
everything  now-a-days.  Years  ago  nearly  all  the  leading  dairy  authorities 
agreed  in  attributing  the  peculiar  viscous  condition  sometimes  assumed  by 
milk,  and  known  by  the  popular  name  of  ropjness,  to  the  ill-health  of  the 
03W8,  or  to  the  consumption  of  some  injurious  herb.  Recent  research, 
however,  has  gone  to  show  that  this  ropiness  is  due,  not  to  either  Of 
these  causes,  but  to  the  presence  of  a  bacillus,  to  which  the  name  of 
Bacillus  lactis  viscosus  has  been  given.  Like  most  other  disorders  caused 
by  bacteria  it  is  very  liable  to  communication  to  fresh  milk — so  much 
so,  that  if  cans  in  which  milk  has  once  become  ropy  are  used  for  the  convey- 
ance or  storage  of  other  millc,  the  latter  is  liable  to  become  affected.  The 
only  safe  preventive  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  a  thorough  scalding  of  the 
vessels  and  their  exposure  to  the  sun  for  several  days  if  they  can  be 
conveniently  spared  from  use  in  the  dairy  for  that  length  of  time. 
Investigations  into  this  subject  were  carried  out  some  time  ago  at  one 
of  the  American  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  researches 
there  made  went  to  show  that  the  bacteria  was  also  liable  to  get.  into 
the  milk  through  the  medium  of  water.  In  some  cases  it  was  found 
that  the  bacteria  gained  access  to  the  milk  from  ponds  in  which  water 
was  allowed  to  stagnate,  and  from  which  the  bacteria  got  transferred 
to  the  milk  through  ths  medium  of  miid  attached  to  the  cows^ndders.— 
(*<  Farmers'  Gszette.") 
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THE  PLANTING  SEASON. 

BRITAIN  weniB  dow  to  have  entorod  upon  b 
period  of  almoat  unpBnllded  aotirity,  and 
whUe  thonBaodi  of  her  gallant  toM  are  fighting  In 
grim  earnMt  for  the  csuie  of  their  "  kith  and  kin  " 
in  a  far  off  land — a  laod  of  put  myiteriea  and 
tutnnt  promise— the  factories,  dockynrda,  and  ware- 
housee  in  "the  old  oouDtrj"  reeound  with  the 
rattle  ofmachinsrj  and  the  toll  of  buay  baadsi 
work  in  plenty  is  to  be  fonnd  on  all  side*  for  tboae 
who  will  work.  HorticalturiBta.are  perbapa  not  eo 
greatly  affected  hj  theee  stirriog  times  aa  thoea 
eneafied  in  other  calliDga,  hut  even  the;  share  to 
some  extent  in  the  Keoentl  activity,  for  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  when  the  Rteat  inditatrie*  of 
Rny  couDtry  experience  a  wave  of  prosperity,  the 
majority  of  trades,  huaineeeee,  and  professions 
receive  great  Impetne.  In  oo'  way  at  Sesst  boni- 
culture  has  felt  the  activity  of  the  times,  for  jiood 
wurker«  are  more  difficalt  to  obtain  thnn  they  weru 


wanting  that  it  will  be  a  busy  one  for 
',  as  orders  for  Irult  trees'  have  this 
waeon  been  particularly  numerous.  In  addiUon 
;o  ihoee  who  take  up  Iruit  (trowing  as  a  commercial 
ipeculatioD,  there  are  thouaands  who  plant  a  few 
irees,  or  even  an  acre  to  aerve  as  a  hohby,  as  well 
as  supply  their  own  wanta.  The  trade  In  sbmba 
has  also  reached  gigantic  proportions,  and  although 
the  last  two  yean — on  aoconut  of  the  mild  winters 
experienoed — liBve  not  been  busy  ODea  in  n^rd  to 
shrub*  sold  in  pote,  yet  much  planting  has  been 
done  and  a  great  deal  is  contemplated  this  aeaaon. 
Evidently  some  of  the  money  made  by  mana- 
faoturers  and  their  employes  is  finding  its  way 
the  pockets  of  norserymen,  who  may  look 
forward  to  a  bnsy  time  should  the  weather  prove 
favonraUe. 

Few  seasone  have  opened  so  favowably  for 
planting,  aa  the  gronnd  has  been  thoroughly 
moiBtened  with  oopioua  rains.  The  soil  ia  yet  warm 
with  the  reaerved  heat  of  aiimmer;  the  abeenoe  of 
sharp  boats,  and  the  sutAum  drynes*  of  the  land 
form  a  combination  of  drcumitanoee  which  ^lonld 
No.  ne?,— Vol.  CL,  Old  skbibs. 
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£^acU«D  the  h«Mi  of  the  intending  planter.  Those  who  are  wise  will 
gnuip  everj  opportunity  of  poshing  on  ench  work,  ^  there  can  be  no 
qnertioii  that  trees  and  shnihs  planted  under  favoombU  oooditionB 
during  antnmn  make  far  better  progress  in  the  following  summer — 
especially  if  it  prove  a  dry  one— than  do  those  planted  in  spring. 
Even  if  root  action  does  not  begin  till  the  latter  period,  the  soil 
heoomes  thoronghly  settled  about  the  roots,  wounds  heal,  and  activity 
begins  earlier  than  with  spring-planted  trees. 

During  mild  weather  in  autumn  and  winter  the  roots  of  neither 
daoiduous  nor  evergreen  trees  are  in  that  complete  state  of  rest  as 
some  would  have  us  suppose;  this  I  have  frequently  proygd*  and 
others  can  easily  do  so  too.  I  have  *t  various  times  when  Boses, 
fruit  trees,  and  shrubs  have  been  received  from  a  nursery,  adopted  the 
time-honoured  practice  of  "  laying  them  in  by  the  heels  **  till  an  oppor- 
tanity  for  planting  them  occurred.  Sometimes  this  did  not  come 
lor  several  weeks  after,  and  on  removing  them  from  the  soil  numbers 
of  active  white  roots  have  been  found.  How,  then,  can  the  perfect 
resting  theory  be  upheld  ?  When  sharp  frosts  come,  and  the  ground 
la  as  hard  as  adamant,  rest  is  a  natural  result,  but  whenever  mild 
periods  occur,  if  of  sufficient  duration  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
■oil  to  a  given  point,  then  I  believe  a  slight  amount  of  activity  begins, 
the  iolidtfied  sap  becomes  liquid  again,  and  to  some  extent  begins  to 
flow.  Perfect  rest  In  regard  to  both  the  circulation  of  sap  and 
aetivity  <tf  roots  is  only  brought  about  by  continued  severe  weather. 
The  bud-swelling  Which  may  often  be  noticed  during  mild  weather  in 
winter  and  early  spring  fully  corroborates  this  opinion.  Although  it 
la  not  wise  to  plant  at  midwinter  when  the  land  is  cold  and  wet,  the 
mild  dry  periods  which  frequently  occur  should  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  all  who  have  much  planting  to  do,  for  it  is  exceedingly  provoking 
to  let  an  opportunity  slip  by,  and  afterwards  find  that  bad  weather 
prevents  the  work  from  being  done  till  late  in  spring. 

The  planting  of  standard  fruit  trees  on  grass  seems  to  be  as  popular 
as  ever,  doubtless  because  it  is  an  mexpensive  form  of  fruit  growing 
after  the  initial  outlay,  and  pasture  brings  in  a  regular  return  when 
the  fruit  crop  fails.  In  such  cases  there  is  nothing  like  giving  soch 
strong  growing  varieties  as  Bramley*B  Seedling  and  Warner's  King 
plenty  of  room.  From  30  to  40  feet  apart  is  a  suitable  distance,  the 
trees  then  have  abundant  space  to  develop,  and  the  herbage  beneath  is 
almost  as  good  as  that  from  an  open  meadow.  The  mistake  often 
made  in  the  planting  of  grass  land  is  to  act  on  the  principle  of  *'  spoiling 
the  ship  for  the  proverbial  hap'orth  of  tar.'*  Holes  a  couple  of  feet  m 
diameter  are  useless  under  such  drcumstances ;  trees  which  are  to  stand 
for  half  a  century  are  surely  worth  making  great  preparation  for,  and 
planting  well.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  te  prepare  stations 
6  or  6  Cset  in  diameter,  and  2^  feet  in  depth,  will  in  the  end  be  well 
repaid. 

When  the  land  is  light  and  by  no  means  rich,  after  removing  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  the  subsoil  should  be  broken  up  and  good 
fiirmyard  manure  freely  mixed  with  it.  This  will  be  too  far  from  the 
roots  to  cause  rank  growth  while  the  trees  are  young,  but  in  after 
years,  when  they  are  carrying  heavy  crops,  the  trees  will  reap  great 
benefit  from  this  storehouse  of  food.  In  good  deep  loams  no  addition 
to  the  soil  is  needed ;  but  the  cultivator  must  learn  to  distinguish 
between  snob,  and  those  which  are  naturally  poor— for  in  the  latter 
aoma  stimulant  is  necessary  to  enable  the  trees  to  make  clean  free 
growth  at  the  start,  without  which  large  healthy  trees  cannot  be 
produced.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  remarks  about 
manuring  apply  to  trees  planted  on  grass  or  in  fields ;  in  well  culti- 
vated gardens  manure  is  never  needed  at  planting  time,  except  as  a 
inrfiMM  dresnng. 

The  important  detMls  of  removing  the  points  of  all  rootn,  spreading 
out  those  retained  as  the  planting  proceeds,  bringing  some  near  the 
surface,  and  the  avoidance  of  deep  planting,  are  matters  which  have 
been  so  often  fully  dealt  with  in  the  pages  of  the  JowmoA  cf  Eortieul- 
twre  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  them  here.  When  trees  are  planted 
on  heavy  land  the  extra  trouble  of  placing  a  layer  of  rough  material— 
Btonee,  broken  brieki,  or  anything  of  a  like  nature  which  can  be  con- 
Teoiently  obtained— In  tbo  bottom  d  the  holes  is  well  repaid.    In 


such  cases  the  tree  should  also  stand  slightly  above  the  ground  level, 
and  have  mounds  of  soil  formed  around  the  roots.  Stiff  soil  in  low 
situations  needs  driuning  before  fruit  trees  are  planted,  as  they  never 
make  satisfactory  progress  when  water  stagnates  about  their  roots. 

When  mixed  fruit  plantations  are  formed  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  ought  to  be  planted  as  standards,  and  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
and  Raspberries  employed  for  filling  the  remaining  space.  This  plan 
is  largely  adopted  by  the  Kentish  fruit  growers,  and  it  has  the  advan- 
tage that  in  no  season  is  the  entire  crop  a  failure,  for  when  the 
Htandards  carry  only  a  scanty  crop  one  or  other  kind  of  bush  fruit  is 
invariably  prolific,  and  this  fact  must  always  have  great  weight  with 
those  who  plant  with  a  view  to  profit.  Among  Apples  and  Pears,  siicb 
moderate  growers  as  Worcestershire  Pearmain,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Marie  Louise,  Jargonelle, 
and  Clapp's  Favourite,  20  feet  apart  is  a  suitable  distance  to  plant  when 
bush  fruits  are  arranged  between.  The  stronger  growers  ought  to  be 
fully  30  feet  apart. 

When  an  entire  plantation  is  formed  of  Apples,  bush  trees  should, 
I  think,  be  given  the  preference,  as  the  trees  are  easily  managed,  the 
fruit  suffers  less  from  damage  by  winds  than  that  grown  on  standards, 
and  is,  moreover,  much  more  easily  gatbei'ed.  Trees  on  the  brotd- 
leaved  Paradise  stock  if  planted  9  feet  apart  produce  fine  fruit,  ^od 
when  a  full  crop  is  obtained  the  yield  per  acre  ie  very  large.  For  a 
year  or  two  after  planting  the  spaces  between  the  trees  can  be 
cropped  with  vegetables.  The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the 
vegetables  bring  a  fair  return  during  the  first  season,  and  continue  to 
do  so  till  the  Apples  begin  to  bear. 

After  «ll  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  the  stern  fact 
still  remains  that  too  small  a  proportion  of  late  Apples  have  beefl 
planted.  Difficulties  of  storing  for  a  long  period  may,  perhaps,  ht^ 
something  to  do  with  this,  but  those  who  have  the  necessary  capital 
and  enterprise  will  assuredly  in  due  time  reap  their  reward  if  they 
take  a  bold  course  and  plant  late  Apples  largely,  for  though  the 
markets  are  often  glutted  with  early  and  midserison  sorts,  in  winter 
and  spring  good  late  ones  are  always  in  demand.     Tlie  followiog  are 


Seedling,  and  Dnmelow'n  Seedlinir.  Dessert — Stnrmer  Pippin,  As'h- 
mead*8  Kernel,  King  of  Tompkin's  County,  Reinette  du  Cnnda, 
Golden  Knob,  and  Scarlet  Noni'areil. — H.  I). 


TROPICAL  FRUITS  AT  KEW. 

To  the  ordinary  visitor  the  tropical  frnits  pr.whiced  at  Kew  appear 
to  be  full  of  interest,  while  to  persons' who  have  had  experience  witti 
the  same  things  abroad,  they  seem  to  have  special  attractions.  At  the 
present  time  quite  a  number  of  species  are  bearing  crops  in  various 
stoges  of  ripeness,  whilst  others  have  just  stt  fru»t  which  will  ripen  in 
spring. 

In  the  Palm  house  several  nico  bunches  of  Bananas  are  to  be  seen, 
Musa  sapientum  and  its  va,rieties  being  the  bearers.  A  pl»mt  *»i  the 
Coffee  in  the  same  house  is  producing  a  qnantitv.of  green  berrifh 
which  will,  later  on,  turn  to  a  bright  red.  In  the  Mexican  house  the 
Ouava,  Psidium  Cattleyanum,  and  a  variety  called  littoralla,  are 
bearing  crops  of  fragrant,  purple  and  yellow  fruit,  respectively.  Two 
plants  of  the  Tree  Tomato,  Cy phomandra  beiacea,  are  bearing  between 
them  about  300  fruits  just  approaching  ripeness.  This,  for  a  large 
house,  makes  a  very  ornamental  specimen,  beinjj  little  trouble  and 
fruiting  freely,  the  fruit  when  ripe  beinj;  orange-scarlet  in  colour  and 
as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  In  the  same  bouse  a  npecimen  oi  the  Mango 
is  bearing  about  a  score  of  oval-ahaped  Iruils  while  Musa  Cavendishi 
is  carrying  a  bunch  which  is  now  about  half  developed. 

The  Papaw  adds  variety  to  the  list,  while  a  large  variety  of  the 
common  Lemon  causes  no  little  astonishment.  The  plant  in  qnej-tion 
has  only  two  fruits  on  at  the  present  time,  but  th«r  size  is  enormo•ll^ 
The  larger  of  the  two  measures  17J  inches  in  circumference  tne 
smaller  way,  and  19^  inches  lengthways,  the  fruit  in  point  of  site 
being  more  like  a  Melon  than  a  Lemon. 

In  the  orangery  adjoining  the  Mexican  house,  Orances,  Lemoni, 
and  Limes  are  to  be  seen,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  garden  several 
other  interesting  plants,  such  as  the  Date  Plum,  Egg  Plant,  and 
others  of  economic  value  are  on  show.  For  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  subjects  under  notice  a  visit  to  Kew  at  the  present  time  wouW 
be  a  source  of  much  pleasure. — K« 
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GARDENERS'  TALKS. 

MusiKO  over  many  things  in  the  quiet  eveninga,  I  have  often 

thought  what  a  quantity  of  really  good  practical  ideas  are — well,  not 

lo^t  generally,  as  I  was  going  to  write,  but  lost  to  the  very  people 

they  would  interest  and  benefit,  by  the  neglect  of  that  celebrated 

ftdmonition  of  Captain  Cuttle  to  "  make  a  note  of  it."    We  have,  let 

lis  say,  a  cosy  chat  with  some  brother  gardener ;  we  interchange  our 

ideas  about  the  multitude  of  things— little  things  they  may  be — 

which  fill  our  minds  conreming  our  work.   And  how  we  can  talk  when 

we  get  on  these  subjects  !     In  this  talk  we  are  sensible,  on  both  sides, 

that  we  have  learnt  many  sound  truths ;  these  truths  sink  Into  oar 

mfnds,  and  we  feel  that  we  can  never  forget  them,  but  that  they  will 

become  incorporated  in  our  everyday  duties  as  occasion  arises  to  put 

them  to  use.   All  this  is  good  and  profitable,  and  the  mental  discipline 

of  remembering  and  putting  the  ideas  in  order  for  future  use  will 

have  a  broadening,  steadying  influence  on  our  minds. 

Or,  say  again»  we  have  a  leisurely  saunter  with  our  brother  round 
h\*  place,  and  as  we  go  along  we  prattle  about  this  and  about  that, 
aboTit  how  well  such  fruits  and  vegetables  and  flowers  do,  and  how  he 
bas  found  out  that  to  get  such  splendid  results  as  he  can  show,  he  has 
adopted  such  and  such  a  way  of  preparing  the  ground,  of  saying  the 
seed,  of  manuring,  training  the  plants,  and  all  the  rest 

Here  lot  me  emphasise  the  *'  leisurely  saunter,"  because  it  is  only 
in  this  calm,  unhasty,  thoughtful,  contemplative  state  that  the 
receptive  faculties  can  have  fair  play,  and  be  able  to  take  in  the  time 
and  scene  and  talk  to  be  an  after  benefit.  We  need  this  to  let  the 
surrounding  influences  soak  into  our  minds  and  make  their  impress  a 
la^tirg  one.  That  impetuous,  gasping,  "  baving-to-catch-a-train " 
look  round  any  garden  is  utterly  worthless  in  an  educational  point  of 
view,  and  as  that  is  the  only  reason  for  justification  of  the  visit,  it  is 
time  and  money  thrown  away.  I  say,  to  my  young  friends  especially, 
keep  yourselves  from  this  style  of  visiting ;  if  you  cannot  do  a  visit 
profitably  why  do  it  at  all  ? 

Another  thing  I  may  notice,  incidentally  to  my  junior  brethren, 
Avoid  as  much  as  you  can  that  very  demonstrative  display  of  note- 
taking  with  reporter's  notebo(>k  and  pencil,  which  many  very  anxious, 
Appirin^,  well-meaning  young  men  adopt.  It  looks  no  doubt  fine  and 
larvre  and  imposing,  as  if  we  were  Somebody  C'^ith  a  large  S),  and  doing 
great  thinss,  whereas  we  ourselves  privately  know  we  are  not,  and  it 
does  not  deceive  the  old  hands  in  gardening  one  bit.  I  know  what  I 
am  speaking  about,  as  I  have  been  there,  and  I  am,  as  country  folks 
f«ay,  onl J  "  niessunn  a  peck  out  o'  my  own  seek.*'  Have  a  small  note- 
book handy  by  all  means,  just  to  put  down  particular  names  of  special 
plants,  addresses  of  people,  recipes,  and  other  items  of  positive  infor- 
mation ;  but  strive  earnestly  to  quicken  your  powers  of  observation,  to 
be  able  to  photograph,  as  it  were,  on  your  mind  the  difi^erent  scenes 
and  conversations  at  the  time,  and  then,  to  make  everything  secure, 
when  you  get  home  write  it  all  out  in  your  commonplace  book  ;  it  will 
be  useful  in  many  ways  in  after  days.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Editor 
will  back  up  this  piece  of  advice,  and,  as  1  happen  to  know,  he  can 
assure  you,  from  his  own  experience,  that  there  is  "  something  in  it." 

I  was  myself  much  impressed  on  this  point  by  what  was  said  by 
the  biographer  of  the  first  and  great  Thomas  Brassey,  the  contractor. 
He  said  Mr.  Brassey  never  made  a  note  about  any  of  his  great  works, 
but  that  he  had  so  educated  his  powers  of  observation,  and  so 
quickened  bis  mental  perceptions,  that  as  he  passed  along  overlooking 
his  men  he  would  note  the  work  being  done,  rightly  or  wrongly,  take 
in  the  situation,  make  a  brief  comment  at  the  time,  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  day  or  visit,  discuss  with  his  foremen  and  managers  the  whole 
situation.  This  is  the  sort  of  note-takin?  I  earnestly  press  upon  my 
younger  brethren,  and  I  may  say  that  the  late  Shirley  Hibberd  told 
me,  in  an  interview  I  once  had  with  him,  that  this  was  his  invariable 
rule.  He  would  visit  a  place,  or  attend  a  meeting,  without  making  a 
note  in  writing,  and  then  come  home  and  write  it  all  out. 

Well,  my  first  "  talk  "  was  on  this  wise.  I  was  walking,  at  the 
end  of  summer,  with  an  old  friend  round  his  place,  the  garden  of  a 
nobleman  of  our  county.  Though  a  nobleman  his  means  would  not 
permit  of  any  very  lavish  expenditure,  and  therefore  his  gardener-^-ai! 
old  family  servant  —  devoted  himself  to  workincr  the  garden  as 
pconomically  as  possible.  He  worked  himself  with  both  hands  and 
bf-ain.  In  our  walk  we  caTie  upon  as  fine  a  bed  of  Vegetable  Marrows 
»s  it  had  ever  been  my  lot  to  see.  I  said,  *'  What  a  splendid  bed  of 
Marrows  you  have  I "  "  Yes,"  he  replied ;  **  but  you  have  not  seen  all, 
come  closer."  I  did  so,  and  the  whole  bed  was  filled  in  patches  with 
fine  fat,  whit«-topped  Mushrooms.  1  said,  *'  Splendid  !  How  do  you 
get  these  results  together — a  fine  crop  of  Marrows  and  an  equally  fine 
crop  of  Mushrooms  ?  "  **  Well,'*  he  said,  *'  you  see  it  is  in  this  way.  I 
want  Marrows  and  I  want  Mushrooms,  and  I  want  a  bed  to  plant  every 
year  with  two  or  three-year-old  Asparagus  plants,  so  as  to  keep  up 


my  plot  of  Asparagus,  as  I  take  up  one  bed  every  year  for  forcing 
purposes,  and  therefore  I  have  to  plant  «  fresh  bed  each  season.  You 
know,  also,  that  though  my  soil  is  good,  it  is  rather  shallow ;  that  is, 
I  am  soon  on  the  gravel,  and  so  every  spring  I  get  out  a  4  feet  bed, 
say  2  feet  6  to  a  yard  deep.  1  put  in  the  bottom  of  it  all  the  Broccoli 
and  CSabbage  stumps,  sweepings  of  leaves  and  other  garden  ^  rummel  '* 
until  1  am  about  6  or  9  inches  from  the  ground  level ;  then  I  put  in 
littery  manure  from  the  stables  with  all  the  horse  droppings  in  it  and 
tread  it  all  well  down,  afterwards  returning  the  soil  and  leaving  it  on 
a  ridge  all  down  the  centre.  Here  it  stands  to  sweeten  until  the 
Marrow  piants  are  ready  to  go  out  in  the  last  week  in  May  or  first 
week  in  June,  as  the  season  is.  I  level  down  the  ridge  a  bit  and  put 
the  plants  out,  then  I  break  up  a  few  bricks  of  Mushroom  spawn  and 
put  them  all  over  and  wail  developments,  with  on  the  average  aa  good 
results  as  you  see  now.  I  admit  I  do  not  always  get  the  same  satis- 
fying results  with  Mushrooms,  because,  as  you  know  "-^and  here  a 
cunous  twinkle  came  into  his  eyea  and  a  smile  over  bis  &ce — ^  Mush- 
rooms are  like  women,  a  bit  flighty." 

Here  it  may  be  interpolated,  my  friend  is  not  a  bachelor,  but  one 
of  the  happiest  married  men  in  the  world.  It  only  appears  that  the 
best  of  us  like  to  poke  a  bit  of  fun  at  our  womenkind,  and  (happy 
thought !)  they  understand  and  enjoy  it. 

'*  Next  spring,  then,  you  see  I  plant  my  Asparagus,  and  so  I  go  on  ; 
it  '11  do,  won^t  it  ?  "  said  he,  and  I  admitted  it  would,  and  that  is  my 
first  gardener's  talk. 

My  second  is,  A  Graps-growing  neighbour  and  I  were  talking  of 
what  a  few  wasps  we  had  been  troubled  with  this  this  year,  and  he 
said,  "  But  then  you  need  not  fear  wasps  to  your  Grapes  if  youll 
grow  Tomatoes  in  your  vineries.'*  I  said,  "  How  do  yon  make  that 
out  ?  "  *'  Well,  he  said,  **  last  year  we  had  a  wasps'  nest  in  a  hole 
in  the  wall  at  the  top  end  of  our  vinery,  just  outside  the  lights.  I 
could  not  cover  the  places  where  I  gave  air  very  well,  and  I  said  to 
my  man,  Dick,  *  We're  in  for  it  with  wasps  this  year,'  and  pointed  to 
the  nest  hole,  and  the  active  wasps,  *  what  are  we  to  do  ? '  *  We 
must  watch  it  and  see,'  said  Dick,  and,  strange  to  say,  though  a  few 
wasps  came  into  the  vinery,  and  the  Grapes  were  quite  ripe,  no 
damage  was  done ;  they  seemed  to  buzz  about  in  a  disturbed  state, 
and  then  get  out  of  the  place  as  quick  as  they  could.  I  said  to 
myself,  it's  the  Tomatoes,  for  we  had  them  growing  in  every  part  of 
the  vinery  we  could  find  room  for  a  plant,  and  do  you  know,  I  am 
sure  of  it ;  what  do  you  think  ?  "  I  could  not  say  anything,  I  had 
no  experience,  and  I  give  this  talk  so  that  others  may  either  ngree  or 
disagree  with  my  neigbboui^js  conclusion.  If  Tomatoes  will  do  this, 
(hey  add  another  attraction  to  their  many  other  merits  and  gtxxl 
qualities.  The  question  is.  Is  it  so  ?  or  is  this  particular  gardener's 
experience  only  *•  gardeners'  talk.**- -Disley. 

[As  to  the  note-taking,  **  yes ;  "  the  re  are  bookfuls  of  notes  unused, 
while  the  memory  is  not  strengthened  by  excessive  indulgence  in  the 
practice.  As  to  Tomatoes  being  scare-wasps,  some  gardeners  say 
"  Yes,"  and  others  say  "  No,"  which  suggests  diflFerences  either  in 
wasps.  Tomatoes,  or  gardeners.  Mrs.  Disley  can  get  the  pen  and  ink 
ready  again  when  she  wishes  for  a  quiet  evening  hour  by  her  ain 
fireside.] 


ASPARAGUS  VERTICIJiLATUS. 

Although  by  no  means  a  new  plant,  specimens  of  this  Asiatic 
species  are  rarely  Esen  in  gardens.  '  In  several  continental  catalogues 
seeds  are  advertised  under  this  name,  but  it  is  rarely  that  seeds  of  the 
true  plant  can  be  met  with,  as  many  of  these  turn  out  to  be 
some  other  species,  usually  one  of  the  least  ornamental.  Where  the 
true  plant  is  in  cultivation  it  wins  favour  from  all  who  see  it,  as  it 
makes  a  very  handsome  specimen,  and  readily  adapts  itself  to  almost 
any  place  or  condition.  In  the  more  favoured  counties  it  can  be  grown 
outside,  but  in  most  places  the  shelter  of  a  cool  greenhouse  is 
necessary. 

To  most  of  the  other  species  it  makes  a  striking  contrast,  for, 
whilst  nearly  all  have  light  green  foliage  and  rather  insignificant 
flowers,  this  has  leaves  of  the  deepest  holly  green  and  pure  white 
blossoms  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across.  The  flowers  are  produced  during 
late  autumn  in  profusion,  and  look  charming  dotted  about  on  the 
slender,  graceful  branches  among  the  dark  foliage.  It  can  be  grown 
under  various  methods,  as  a  pot  plant  trained  on  a  balloon,  as  a  border 
plant  trained  on  a  triangle  of  rough  posts,  or  as  a  pillar  plant.  Either 
of  the  two  last  methods  give  it  a  more  natural  appearanpe,  and  are 
preferable  to  the  former;  but  where  space  is  limited,  by  careful  training 
nice  plants  can  be  had  under  the  first-named  method* 

When  planted  out  plenty  of  space  should  be  given,  as  it  grows 
very  quickly,  making  shoots  15  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  as  thick  as 
a  lead  pencil  in  a  single  season.  Whichever  way  it  is  grown  rich  soil 
should  be  given,  as,  like  most  of  the  other  species^  it  is  a  gcosa 
feeder. — W. 
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NOTES  ON  VINES. 

Each  Beason  brings  its  own  work  in  connection  with  gardening, 
and  according  as  Vines  have  been  wdl  or  ill  treated  during  the 
growing  season,  so  will  the  work  at  this  time  of  year  be  pleasant  and 
agreeable  or  the  reverse.  Possibly  this  sentence  reads  rather  vagne  to 
some,  but  experienced  growers  will  at  once  see  the  drift  of  it.  Take 
the  case  of  ^  young  set  of  Vines  planted  early  in  the  year  now 
drawing  to  a  dose.  The  careful  cultivator  has  kept  his  eye  on  them 
daily,  and  has  noted  with  satisfaction  or  the  reverse  their  well-doing 
or  otherwise.  He  has  pinched  here  and  tied  there,  ventilated,  shaded 
when  necessary,  given  fire  heat  for  a  day  or  two  in  dull  weather, 
damped  freely  when  the  weather  was  bright,  and  otherwise  done  his 
best  to  insure  well-ripened  consolidated  canes. 

Another  cultivator  (?)  has  nuhed  the  growth  along  in  fair  weather, 
and  in  foul  has  allowed  them  to  go  straight  away,  and  under  the 
Impiession  that  a  big  head  of  htteral  growth  means  something 
approaching  miraculous  root  efforts  by  the  Vine,  has  let  them  take  a 
great  deal  of  their  own  way.  Last  June  the  man  who  believed  in 
hurrying  his  Vines  was  in  high  feather,  and  pdnted  with  a  good 
deal  of  pride  to  the  fast  advancing  rods;  he  put  on  rather  a  super- 
cilious air  when  walking  through  his  careful  neighbour's  vinery,  and 
noticed  his  young  friend  pinching  his  main  stems  as  well  as  his 
laterals,  and  otherwise  diverting  the  sap  to  channels  where  it  was 
needed. 

What  is  the  consequence  ?  The  former  and  wise  cultivator  has 
now  little  pruning  to  do,  but  the  latter  uses  the  pruning  knife 
where  his  neighbour — erstwhile  looked  down  on — was  using  his 
finger  and  thumb.  And  really  the  finger  and  thumb  man  has 
the  best  of  it,  for  our  hasty  friend  has  plenty  of  large  wood,  but  very 
little  of  it  ripened.  It  is  ripened  the  wrong  way  up;  in  fact,  the 
laterals  are  as  forward,  or  rather  more  so,  than  the  main  rods. 
The  main  leaves  that  in  the  former  case  have  been  busy  performing 
their  functions  of  sap  elaboration  have  in  the  latter  had  to  fight  their 
way  against  a  swarm  of  small  ones  on  the  lateral  shoots,  one  Vine 
encroaching  on  another,  and  each  of  them  having  the  best  shoots  very 
near  the  top  ventilators. 

Then  along  comes  the  hasty  man  with  a  pair  of  more  or  less 
murderous  looking  secateure  and  half-prunes  the  laterals  to  strengthen 
up  the  lower  eyes,  a  proceeding  that  has  aU  the  while  been  going  on 
with  the  Vines  on  which  the  finger  and  thumb  have  been  at  work. 
But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  plan  does  not  seem  to  answer,  and  the 
wood,  instead  of  ripening,  keeps  the  same  greenish  brown  tinge,  and 
shrivels  instead  of  swelling ;  it  keeps  the  foliage  on  after  the  colour  is 
gone  out  of  it,  the  leaves,  in  fact,  looking  as  if  their  day  had  been 
laigely  wasted,  and  too  late  they  were  making  an  effort  to  (fo  what 
they  were  intended  to  nvhlle  young  and  vigorous.  What  a  lesfon  is 
here  for  cheap  moralists !  I  will  leave  readers  of  the  Journal  of 
JiorticiHture  to  moralise  for  themselves,  however,  and  will  now  state 
in  as  few  wordu  as  possible  what  I  consider  the  best  mode  of  treating 
young  Vines  Irom  the  e>e,  in  the  hope  that  those  cultivators  who  s^nc 
with  me  will  say  so,  and  tbove  who  can  show  a  more  excellent  way 
will  give  their  experience  also. 

INSEBTION  OF  EYES. 

The  eyes  should  be  taken  about  2k  inches  from  well  ripened  wood 
in  length  in  February  or  March,  the  wood  as  a  matter  cf  coarse 
having  been  kept  over  from  the  previous  year's  pruning.  Some 
cultivators  take  a  thin  slice  of  bark  off  the  under  side  of  the  wood,  the 
idea  being  to  present  a  larger  surface  for  root  emission.  It  matters 
little  whether  this  is  done  or  not.  Place  the  eyes  singly  in  small 
pots  (GOs)  and  surronnd  them  with  silver  sand,  just  allowing  the  eye 
to  show  above  the  surface,  the  whole  of  the  wood  being  hidden. 
Water  them  thoroughly  through  a  fine  rose  and  plunge  the  pots  over  a 
very  gentle  bottom  heat.  In  a  moist  propagating  house  there  is  no 
need  to  dose  the  cases,  but  if  the  atmosphere  is  at  all  dry  it  is  safer 
to  do  so,  as  the  growth  from  the  eye  will  be  more  rapid. 

Repotting  should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  growth  has  attained 
about  4  inches  or  6  inches  in  length  according  as  the  variety  is  a  strong 
or  a  weak  one ;  such  vigorous  growers  as  Groe  Golman  and  Gros  Maroc 
may  safely  be  left  to  grow  6  inches.  By  this  time  the  roots  will  have 
advanced  sufficiently,  and  this  is  a  better  test  than  turning  the  plants 
out  of  their  pots,  this  being  apt  to  damage  the  roots.  Place  thern  in 
6-inch  pots  in  a  compost  of  clear  fibrous  loam  and  wood  ashes  or 
crushed  charcoal.  Burnt  garden  refuse  is  what  I  use,  this,  of  course, 
always  containing  a  large  amount  of  woody  matter,  and  it  is  of  a 
gritty  nature.  It  is  important  that  the  soil  be  well  warmed  prior 
to  use,  or  a  check  to  the  roots  is  unavoidable. 

Tempbbatube. 

No  more  bottom  heat  is  necessary,  but  the  plants  must  be  grown  in 
some  such  house  aa  a  midseason  vinery  or  early  Peach  house,  where 
atmospheric  moisture  is  abundant,  and  the  temperature  genial.  In 
a  few  weeks  they  will  have  filled  their  pots  witii  roots,  and  may  be 


shifted  into  the  9  inch  size  if  intended  for  planting  or  cutting  back, 
another  inch  or  two  being  an  advantage  if  they  are  intended  for  fruiting 
the  next  season.  A  not^  fruit  grower  receiitly  told  me  he  got  some 
of  his  best  bunches  in  this  way  from  one-year-old  Vines,  and  this  when 
they  were  quite  small,  but  cut-backs  are  more  usual.  Pot  very  firmly, 
and  return  to  the  vinery  in  such  a  position  that  the  sun  reaches  every 
part  of  each  one.  8top  all  laterals  ar.d  sub-laterals  at  the  firet  leaf, 
and  also  pindi  the  main  stem  when  3  feet  high.  Grow  it  another 
3  feet  and  top  it,  agun  taking  either  the  firet  or  second  shoot  as 
leader. 

In  this  way  canes  will  be  msde  9  feet  or  more  in  length  by 
August,  and  they  will  be  well  ripened.  Harden  them  by  degrees  by 
allowing  all  the  air  possible,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  they  may 
go  outside  in  the  full  sun,  still  keeping  the  roots  moiat,  and  if  con- 
venient plunging  the  pots  in  ashes  nearly  to  the  rims.  When  the 
Vmes  have  been  in  the  open  air  a  few  weeks  they  may  be  cut  down 
to  whatever  length  is  thought  desirable.  Fruiting  canes  may  be  cut 
to  about  6  feet  or  6  feet,  planting  canes  to  about  3  feet,  and  placed  in 
a  vinery  or  Peach  house  at  rest  to  remain  for  the  winter. 

The  Bobdbb. 

Some  time  during  the  winter  or  early  spring  the  border  will  be  got 
ready,  but  particulars  of  this  must  be  left  for  another  note.  Suffice  to 
say  that  it  must  be  msde  as  firm  as  heavy  remm!ng  will  make  it,  and 
all  must  be  m  readiness  for  planting  by  April.  Start  the  Vines  into 
growth,  and  when  the  top  eyes  have  made  shoots  about  6  inches  in 
length,  most  of  the  under  ones  having  beei  rubbed  out,  plant  the 
Vines  carefully,  shaking  them  quite  clear  of  the  soil,  but  avoiding  the 
least  injury  to  the  fresh  growing  points.  Spread  the  roots  ont, 
cover  lightly  with  soil,  giving  a  thorough  soaking  of  tepid  water,  and 
mulch  with  short  manure  as  far  as  the  roots  extend. 

This  is  rather  a  critical  time  for  the  roots,  and  everything  must  be 
done  to  avoid  a  check.  Treat  the  young  Vines  exactly  as  advised  for 
those  in  their  first  year,  stopping  frequently,  or,  say,  once  for  every 
yard  of  growth,  tying  them  loosely  in  position,  and  pinching  each 
lateral  when  the  leaf  is  as  large  as  a  crown  piece.  They  will  climb  ad 
18  feet  or  20  feet  rafter  this  season,  and  ripen  along  the  entire  growth. 
Crop  them  lightly  the  first  year,  and  you  have  a  house  of  Vines  that, 
given  due  attention,  should  go  on  and  improve  for  a  great  many  yearp, 
until  in  fact  the  border  is  exhausted. — H.  H.  Richards. 


CLEMATIS  IN  POTS. 


The  large,  beautifully  flowered  specimens  of  Clematis  exhibitoil 
annually  by  lilessrs.  Smith  &  Son  of  Worcester,  and  one  or  two  other 
firmp,  at  the  Temple  Show  are  always  a  great  source  of  interest  and 
one  ot  the  chief  attractions  of  the  exhibition.  From  the  attention 
accorded  these  exhibits  by  horticulturists,  one  would  imagine  that  in 
plarcH  where  much  decoration  has  to  be  done,  or  a  large  conscrvstory 
ke|.t  gay  with  flowers,  a  quantity  of  theee  plants  wuuld  be  grown, 
but  it  is  on  very  rare  occasions  that  anything  of  the  sort  U  seen. 
Possibly  the  reason  is  that  on  the  first  trial  the  plants  have  not  been  s 
success,  and  so  have  been  discarded ;  if  that  is  the  case  the  following; 
notes  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  wish  to  try  again  or  to  those  who 
are  about  taking  up  the  culture  of  the  Clematis-  in  the  way  under 

notice. 

In  the  first  place  strong,  healthy  plants  should  be  obtained  of  any 
of  the  best  varieties  in  early  spring.  As  soon  as  growth  commences 
they  should  be  put  in  12-inch  pots,  two  plants  being  put  in  each. 
The  pots  must  be  well  drained  and  a  compost  of  good  fibrous  loam, 
with  a  little  leaf  mould  and  charcoal,  and  a  fair  quantity  of  rough  sand 
used.  After  potting  a  wire  balloon  ought  to  be  placed  in  each  pot, 
secured  in  position  with  a  good  stske  in  the  centre.  They  should 
afterwards  be  placed  in  a  light,  airy  house,  and  tyiug  must  be  care- 
fully attended  to  as  growth  progresses.  All  flower  buds  should  be 
removed  the  first  year  to  encourage  growth.  In  June  if  the  lights 
of  the  house  cannot  be  removed  the  plants  may  be  stood  outside 
where  they  will  remain  until  frost  comes,  when  they  should  be 
removed  to  a  house  without  fire  heat.  Here  they  can  remain  to 
make  their  growth.  If  sufficient  shcots  have  not  been  made  to  cover 
the  balloon,  the  flower  buds  should  be  ngain  removed.  If  the  plants 
have  been  planted  in  good  soil,  in  well  drained  pot«,  they  will  not 
require  disturbing  for  several  years,  an  annual  top-dressing  of  decayed 
manure,  with  lilMial  feeding  while  growth  is  active,  being  all  that  is 
necessary  to  secure  abundance  of  shoots  and  quantities  of  flower. 

The  chief  reasons  of  failure  with  these  plants  in  pots  appear  to  be 
in  allowing  the  plants  to  flower  before  they  are  properly  furnished 
with  shoots  or  strong  enough,  in  leaving  them  outside,  unprotected 
during  severe  frosts,  by  giving  too  much  heat  and  too  little  air  yrnen 
they  are  growing,  and  by  disturbing  the  roots  too  often.  If  *"** 
little  points  are  kept  in  mind  good  plants  can  be  had  in  abnost  any 
shape,  which  will  flower  well  for  a  couple  of  months  in  late  spnDg*-* 
W.  D. 
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ClIBYSANTHEHriM  SHOWS. 
i  usnti  ftt  this  time  of  the  year  ve  hBT«  received  numerong 
»  oi  GhryMDthemum  shows  which  lire  to  be  h«ld  dnriD^  (he 
coming  ieasoD.  Spwp,  however,  can  only  be  tonnd  Tor  recording 
tboM  that  have  been  adverlieed  In  our  coliiiiing.  We  append  the 
dfttes  of  such  lixture*,  with   the  namea  and  addresKi  or  the  varioua 


Nov.  9.— Windsor,  Eton,  and  District.— Hr.  Herbert  Finch,  B*iik 

H(Hi*e,  Eton. 
„      9  — Lauhoeston. — R.  Leamon,  Si.  Stephen'!,  LanDceaton. 
„    10,  II.— Debby— H.  J.  Bell.  Normanton-id.,  Dnbj 
„     10.  IL— ECCLE.S.— H.  Huber,  Haieldenc,  Wiaton,  Patneroft. 
„     ID,  II.— HuDDEBBFiELp  ^obn  Bell,  Muih,  Hnddareaeld 
„    10.  ll,--SHEt-iriSLD.-Wni.  HoDiley,  2S,  Joihaa-id    Sheffield. 
,.    10,  1 1.— Altrikcuam.— C.  C  Moore,  82.  Railw»j-»i„  Altnncbam 
_     U,  15.— Leeds  PAXTON.  —  Wm.  Bmilh,  The  Garden*    Weetwood 

Hall.  LmnIi. 
„    li,  16.— Li VEBPOOL— Harold  Sadler,  7,  Vicloria-«t.  LlTcrpool 
„    15,  16.— Hull— Edvard.  Hailand,  Minor-it.,  Hull      Timei  Diion 

2,  Conntj-buildiogi,  Hail, 
„    15,  16.— RnoBY.- Wm.  Brfint.  8,  Barhj-rd.,  Rogby 
„    15.  16,  17.— YOBK,- Geo.  F.  W.  OeBan,  38.  Petergate  York. 
„     17,  IB.— Bolton.— JaiDe«Hicki,MarklaDd-hill-lane,Heatoii  Bolton. 
„     IT.  18,— Bbadfobd.— R.  Eiohel,  Elditick,  Binglej. 

MRS.  LANGTRY. 
I  WAS  much  interested  In  the  admirable  article  on  page  3S4 
relative  to  the  cnltivatiou  of  bIdkIb  ChrjHaDthemumi,  and  as  I  folio  v 
almost  identical  tnethoda  I  can  aifely  endoree  all  your  cootr  1  utor 
■ays.  I  am  not  now  writing  to  touch  upon  cultnral  details  m  tbe 
elighlest  degree,  but  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  section 
for  decorative  parpose,  for  which  their  graceful  forma  and  pleas  ng 
colourH  make  them  Binftalarly  effective.  1  am  afraid  ll  at  in  the  rush 
for  size  the  Btnaller  singles  'have  fallen  into  disrepute,  but  much  as  I 
edmire  and  value  the  immeiise  Jipanese  I  do  not  thin,  they  approach 
the  singles  for  decoration.  That  they  can  be  adrsntageouidy  used  I 
have  often  proved  to  demonstration,  but  they  do  not  lend  tl  emeelves 
to  ruch  a  variety  of  uses  38  the  siD<!lo  forms  do.  Your  correspondent 
prefaces  bis  cultural  remarks  with  a  selection  of  varieties  and  I  ivould 
add  my  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Lantitry  (lig.  74),  whcee  delicate  blush 
coloured  flowers  are  amongst  the  moat  beautilul  and  valuable  thst  I 
grow.  Too  many  cannot  be  provided  for  my  employers  who  never 
tire  of  their  beauty  and  are  always  ready  to  have  tliom  literally  by  tbe 
half  bushel.  "Practice"  makes  no  not  a  of  the  fact  that  the  flowers 
of  M(B.  Langtry  are  delightfully  fragrant,  and  in  this  respect  at  any 
>  stand  before  the  majoritr  of  Chrysanthemum  a  in  cultivation  — 


W.  B. 


N.C.S.  FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 


On  Wednesday  last,  the  1st  inst.,  a  meeting  of  the  Floral  Com 
mittee  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  lioyat  Aquarium  Weatm  niter 
Mr.  Harman  Payee  occupving  the  chair.  Several  promlsinz  novcU  es 
were  submitted.  Mies  Adelaide  A.  Cooper,  a  large  Jarnnese  ot  a  pale 
rear  mauve ;  Mrs.  Bagnall-  Wild,  like  a  pink  Mrs.  H.  Weeks ,  and  ooe 
or  two  others.  Only  one  award  was  made — viz.,  a  Arst-clnaa  certificate 
to  Lady  Temple,  a  very  pretty  Japanese  Anemone,  with  several  rows 
of  ray  florets  and  a  good  disc  \  coLur,  soft  reddish  lerra-cotta.  From 
Mr.  H.  Owen,  Maidenhead. 

RUST  FUKOrS. 
Tbere  is  much  in  what  Mr.  C.  Pearson  says  (page  382)  reapectint; 
the  checking,  or  the  entire  dispersal  of  tbe  pest  so  well  known  to  Chrys- 
anthemum cnltivatorE  as  the  rust,  in  his  remedy^ — begin  early.  More 
than  ooe  oolteotion  of  plants  have  come  under  my  notice  this  season 
that  are  in  a  poor  way  for  producing  exhibition  blooms  owId)-  in  some 
degree  to  the  preeence  of  rust.  lu  conversation  with  a  well  known 
Chrysanthemum  expert  a  few  days  since,  he  remarked,  "This  rust 
fuogns  is  a  naeful  '  tai^ '  to  hang  on  to  when  your  plants  are  below  par.'' 
What  he  meant  was  thatrust  covers  a  multitude  of  errors  in  cultivation. 
If  I  lants  are  neglected  at  any  stage  of  their  growth  they  cannot  forget 
tbe  negiect,  and  when  they  are  attacked  with  fungus  it  forms  a  capital 
excuse.  Mr.  Pearson  aays,  Pegin  early.  I  have  seen  leveral  iostanoes 
this  season  which  corroborate  the  wisdom  of  such  advice,  and  I  ba*e 
seen  the  reeult  of  neglect. 


I  have  alsu  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rust  is  not  nearly  so 
formidable  at*  some  would  have  us  believe.  At  a  recent  prominent 
exhibition  tbe  premier  blooms  in  the  incurved  section  were  cut  from 
plsiilB  so  smochured  with  rast  thst  I  could  hardly  see  the  colour  of  the 
leaves  throui{b  the  thick  eojting  of  rust  powder  failing  from  the  under 
Bide  of  the  leaves  on  to  I  lie  cpper  surface  of  those  below.  When  snch 
blooms  cao  Ik  cut  from  plants  thus  affected  1  cannot  but  think  that 
too  much  is  iiiHde  of  the  scsre.  Wcakty  <!rown  plants  snifer  much 
more  tliao  those  that  are  vifiorou?.  This,  however,  is  a  point  that 
auy  cultivator  is  answerable  for.  Here  ac^in  the  remark  "  begin 
irirly  "  ci'uies  in.  PUnts  well  attended  to  from  the  cutting  stage  until 
\\n:  Luiis  arc  formed  iiefore  rust  appears  will  not  suffer  to  any  serious 
i-\t'nt,  even  if  no  preventive  is  attempted.  These  remarks  may  be  a 
HiiiriB  of  encouragement  to  many  who  have  felt  the  ill  effecta  of  an 
atlai  k  tills  Beaai  IN.  They  are  not  made  without  doe  observation  of 
uthtT  pcojile's  [iractice.     My  advice  to  cultivators  is,  start   next  season 


FlO.    74,— CUBYSAKTHEUUM    MHS.   LANOTBY. 


with  clesn  ciitlii:;;ti,  and  grow  the  plants  vi^'orously,  watching  closely 
for  the  np[>eiirance  of  tbe  pest,  an<l  at  once  take  prompt  measures, 
either  by  the  removal  of  leaves  or  by  dipping  tbe  plants  if  the 
Itnvefl  cannot  be  spared.  It  is  not  wise  to  denude  the  plants  entirely 
of  their  leaves ;  these  latter  have  a  function  to  perform. — E.  Molvheux. 

In  ref.'renc''  lo  the  formula  of  Mr.  Baker  of  Plackrock,  whii^h  was 
pndli-ilifd  on  [lase  ■''('>■!,  as  sn  efltctive  cure  for  the  rust,  I  have 
]".Lriieyed  to  bis  gardens,  and  found  them  abounding  in  magnitiaent 
tr(  f  ^  [ind  shrubs.  I  tackled  him  on  bis  cure,  in  respoose  to  which  he 
u>^:li'^ed  me  Into  the  houses,  to  test  perBonally  tbe  veracity  of  his 
reiLJiiika.  Tbe  collection  of  Cbryssnthemumi  was  exceptionally  line, 
and  in  all  ata^'es  of  llower  development,  from  simple  buds  to  fully 
expanded  blooms.    The  autnmu  queen  had  been  placed  in  a  congenial 
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borne ;  they  were  in  perfect  health,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  disease 
could  be  detected,  and  accepting  his  statement  that  the  plants  were 
attacked  with  rast  their  rapid  recovery  may  illustrate  the  value  of 
his  cure.  A  grower  who  has  been  so  unkindly  dealt  with  as  to 
have  his  plants  infested  should  give  a  trial  to  the  mixture  suggested, 
and  if  successful  in  checking  the  development  of  the  fungus  the  high 
road  to  successful  Chrysanthemum  growiog  will  be  rendered  easier  to 
traverse  for  all — A.  O'N. 

ENEMIES  TO  CHRYSANTHEMUM  BLOOM& 

Chrysanthemums  in  flower  are  subject  to  some  vicissitudes  during 
their  bright  and  attractive  career.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
prolonging  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  fairly  large  blooms  is  the 
prevalence  of  damp  in  the  structure  in  which  the  plants  are  housed. 
The  evil  may  be  counteracted  by  employing  fire  heat  to  drive  out  the 
superfluous  moisture  and  give  a  drier  and  more  buoyant  atmosphere. 
When  the  house  is  heated  for  this  purpose  the  ventilators  ought  to  be 
kept  open,  provided  no  drip  when  rain  falls  is  caused  by  so  doing. 

An  exception  to  free  ventilation  should  be  made  when  fogs  prevail, 
as  it  is  important  for  this  fine  misty  vapour  to  be  kept  out  of  the  house 
as  much  as  possible.  With  this  end  in  view  the  heat  may  be  increased, 
reducing  it  as  soon  as  possible  when  the  fog  disappears.  Cold,  damp, 
dirty,  searching  fogs  have  been  the  cause  of  many  blooms  being  spoiled 
when  taking  pot  plants  to  exhibitions.  Perhaps  the  actual  moisture 
has  not  been  the  real  enemy,  but  the  deleterious  elements  dissolved 
in  it  from  the  atmosphere,  especially  in  a  large  town. 

When  the  sun  shines  strongly  upon  large  blooms  immediately  after 
foggy  weather  some  injury  must  be  received  by  them,  therefore  it  is 
advisable  to  shade  the  blooms.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  in  fact 
there  is  no  cure  for  damage  to  good  blooms.  Shading  is  adopted  to 
minimise  the  extremes  of  light  and  heat  acting  on  the  tender  florets. 

The  application  of  moisture  to  the  roots  must  be  regular,  that  is  to 
say,  water  must  not  be  given  at  stated  times,  but  when  the  plants 
require  it  only.  Feeding  with  strong  liquid  ought  to  cease  when  the 
flowers  are  well  developed.  Crowding  the  plants  too  much  is  also  a 
fruitful  source  of  injury  first  to  the  foliage,  and  eventually  to  the 
blooms.— E.  D.  S. 

HIGHGATE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETiNa  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  above  Society  took 
place  on  November  2nd,  when  several  novelties  were  extiibited,  and 
first-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Pearl  Palace  (incurved), 
exhibited  by  Mr.  A«  Jones,  gardener  to  Miss  Wybum,  Hadley  Manor, 
Barnet ;  President  Bevan  (Japanese),  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Brookes, 
gardener  to  W.  J.  Newman,  Esq.,  Totteridge,  Herts ;  Mons.  Fatzer 
"Japanese),  staged  by  the  same  exhibitor;  Madame  L.  Brossilion 
^Japanese!  also  staged  by  the  same  exhibitor ;  Mrs.  White  Popham 
^Japanese),  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Sandford,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Wright- 
Ingle,  Esq.,  North  Finchley ;  M.  Louis  Hemy  (Japanese),  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill.  Among 
other  novelties  exhibited  were  0.  F.  Payne  (which  the  Oommittee 
wished  to  see  again),  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Sir  Reavers  Buller,  and  Miss 
N.  Pockett.— W.  E.  BOYCE. 

WOODHATCH,  RBIGATE. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  others,  at  least  Mr. 
Salter  seems  always  able  to  present  his  employer,  T.  B.Haywood,  Esq  , 
and  his  friends,  with  a  superb  show  of  Chrysanthemums  every  year. 
This  autumn  he  seems  to  have  gone  one  better  than  ever,  in  spite  of  a 
season  having  prevailed  that  has  proved  to  be  a  most  difficult  one  to 
many,  even  the  dreaded  rust  not  having  interposed  any  obstacle. 
The  hundreds  of  plants  are  arranged  in  two  long,  lean-to  houses, 
constituting  splendid  masses  of  flowers,  and  are  exclusively  in  these 
of  Japanese  and  incurved  forms.  The  beautiful  Anemones,  singles 
and  Pompons,  grown  here  so  wonderfully  well,  are  this  season 
in  different  houses,  so  that  they  can  be  cut  as  needed  with  great 

Mr.. Salter  is  far  from  being  an  omnivorous  exhibitor.  He  is 
usually  content  to  show  at  three  or  four  shows,  and  he  always  takes 
a  high  place.  He  is  wonderfully  strong  in  Japs,  but  seems  to  be  even 
more  so  with  incurved.  The  more  recent  introductions  into  this 
Section,  which,  if  less  refined,  at  least  give  more  to  look  at,  having 
done  so  much  to  give  to  what  was  once  the  only  specially  show  section, 
a  new  lease  of  life  that  was  badly  needed.  Still  the  incurved,  be 
they  perfect  in  form,  cannot  hope  to  regain  their  once  high  position  at 
exhibition  tables.  The  splendid  Japanese  have  ousted  them  from 
pride  of  place  in  public  estimation  for  ever. 

Of  these  Japs,  very  fine  indeed  a  few  days  since  were  Chenon  de 
Lecb6,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Nellie  Pockett,  one  of  the  best  Australians ; 
Swanley  Giant,  Mrs.  Mease,  Mutual  Friend ;  an  Australian  seedling, 
fiery  crimson  reflexed,  but  not  of  great  size ;  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Annie 
Prevost,  Lady  Ilanham,  Charles  Davis,  E.  Molyneux,  G.  J.  Warren, 
Madame  Philipe  Rivoire,  Pride  of  Madford,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs»  H. 
Payne,  A.  11.  Pearson,  C.  B.  Haywood,  Rose  Wynne,  Oceanfl,  Modesto, 


N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Lady  Ridgway,  Madame  Desblanc, 
Robert  Powell,  Elthorne  Beauty,  Phoebus,  Madame  Camot,  Viviand 
Morel,  and  many  others. 

•Then  of  incurved  there  were  Lady  Isobel,  Mr.  Murray,  Madame 
Darier,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mr.  J.  Kearns,  Yvonne  Desblanc,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  Lord  Brooke,  Mons.  Desblanc,  Baron  Ilirsch,  (Hobe  d'Or,  Ma 
Perfection,  M.  T.  Mardgnac,  Empress  of  India,  Topaze  Orientale, 
Violet  Tomlin,  Mrs.  Coleman,  Austin  Cannell,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Major  Bonnaffon,  and  C.  S.  Botet,  new,  rich  golden  colour. 

This  list  Eerves  to  show  how  varied  and  inclusive  of  newer 
varieties  is  the  Woodhatch  collection.  It  is  specially  one  to  see, 
because,  apart  from  its  excellence,  it  is  so  comprehensive.  Mr.  Salter 
has  always  in  November  to  show  visitors  a  most  brilliant  display  of 
single  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  full  bloom,  and  at  present  one  of  the 
finest  lot  of  Apples  any  ordinary  garden  can  boast  of.  Probably  in  all 
the  county  of  Surrey  there  is  no  better  furnished  Apple  store  than  is 
the  one  at  Woodhatch. — A.  D. 

DUNCOMBE  PARK. 

Mb.  Williams  has  not  been  an  exhibitor  many  seasons,  but  has 
made  good  progress  during  the  time.  It  will  no  doubt  be  remembered 
by  some  readers  of  the  Journal  that  he  was  very  snoceseful  last  year 
at  York,  clearing  the  board  in  the  Japanese  section  with  excellent 
blooms.  He  is  this  season  growing  about  800  or  900  plants,  mainly 
Japanese,  and  the  remainder  singles.  The  incurved  find  little  favour, 
their  formal  flowers  not  being  so  suitable  for  decorative  purposes, 
for  which  a  large  quantity  are  required.  Although  large  blooms  with 
long  stems  are  much  in  demand  for  filling  vases,  a  great  number 
of  plants  are  grown  in  bush  form  for  supplying  emaller  blooms  for 
general  decoration.  There  is  a  good  zange  of  fruit  houses  to  accom- 
modate the  plants. 

Some  varieties  are  flowering  rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  several 
of  the  finest  blooms  will  be  past  their  best  by  the  time  the  York  Show 
takes  place.  This  is  attributed  to  the  hot  weather  we  experienced 
daring  the  months  of  July  and  August  bringing  them  along  so 
rapidly.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  take  the  first  buds,  as  Mr.  Williams 
informs  me  that  he  has  always  found  that  be  gets  better  blooms  than 
by  taking  the  second. 

Amongst  the  best  blooms  open  on  Octoher  28th  were  Lady  Byron, 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Madame  Gustavo  Henry,  Mons. 
Chenon  de  Lech6,  Mutual  Friend,  N.C  S.  Jubilee,  and  I  ady  Hanham. 
Madame  Carnot  was  just  opening,  and  promises  some  fine  blooms,  as 
also  do  G.  J.  Warren  and  Eva  Knowles.  A  few  of  last  year's  new  ones 
are  being  given  a  trial,  including  John  Pockett,  Nellie  Pockett^ 
Chats  worth,  and  Joseph  Chamberlain,  but  it  was  rather  too  early  to 
Bay  much  about  them. — J.  S.  Upbx. 

VICTORIA  PARK. 

Here  the  Chrysanthemums,  which  are  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Moorman,  are  coming  on  apace,  and  must  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
many  people  who  live  in  the  crowded  locality  adjoining  the  park.  The 
plants  are  well  arranged  in  a  large  span-roofed  greenhouse,  and  com- 
prise many  excellent  variet.es  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  display.  The 
old  show  type  of  florists'  incurved  and  some  of  the  Anemones,  together 
with  Pompons,  all '  receive  attention,  and  in  the  first-named  8t;Ction 
were  observed  Glenoys  and  Randies,  Mons.  B.  Bahuant,  D.  B.  Crane, 
end  Baron  Hirscb,  all  giving  signs  of  promise  in  the  near  future.  Good 
use  is  made  of  that  pretty  little  Pompon,  Mdile.  Elise  Dordan,  and  in 
the  Aitmone  isction  Desoartes  aud  the  old  Gliick  are  conspicuous. 

Japanese  are  of  course  very  numerous  and  of  a  high  average 
quality.  In  varieties  of  whites,  Elaine,  Mdme.  Con  vat  Terrail, 
Bouquet  des  Dames,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Mdme.  Gustavo  Henry,  Lady 
Byion,  very  fine,  are  loo  well  known  to  require  further  mention,  while 
somo  of  the  yellow  varieties  include  Charles  Davis,  Pallanza,.Pho8bas, 
Mons.  Panckoucke,  J.  H.  Ranchman^  and  Sunflower.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  Mons.  Calvat's  seedlings  grown,  and  some  of  his  earlier 
flowering  sorts  are  Tery  useful  in  these  displays.  Of  these  President 
Bevan  is  a  fine  large  yellow  Japanese  incurved,  and  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  M.  Fatzer.  Lcuist^  always  good  and  useful,  is  very  dwarf; 
President  Nonin  is  another  fine  large  yellow,  and  rather  better  known 
varieties  from  the  same  raiser  include  Souvenir  de  Moulines,  Beioe 
d'Angleterre,  Werther,  N.C.8.  Jubilee,  Soleil  d'Octobre,  yellow,  and 
Mdme.  Ed.  Rey. 

Very  good  examples  from  other  sources  include  Col.  W,  B.  Smith, 
Gloire  du  Rocher,  the  crimson  W.  Seward,  John  Shrimpton,  Roy*l 
Standard,  aud  several  other  popular  sorts. 

FINSBURY   PARK. 

The  Chrysanthemums  here  are  very  good  this  season,  and  there 
are  some  fine  blcoms  on  view.  The  collection  is  well  advanced,  and  is 
staged  in  a  glass  house  close  to  the  Manor  Gate  entrance,  as  in  years  gone 
by.  The  visitor  will  notice  the  curious  variety,  Madame  Ed.  Roger,  tbe 
green  Japanese  incurved  flower.     In  incurved,  Barbara,  C.  II.  Curtis 
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and  D.  B.  Crane  are  well  done,  but  we  were  partionlarly  struck  with 
the  fine  examples  of  the  huge  Mrs.  II.  Weeks,  which ,  like  most  of  the 
Japanese  of  recent  date,  is  capable  of  being  grown  to  yery  great  size. 
Good  purple  forms  are  Purple  Emperor,  Beauty  of  Teignmouth,  and 
we  noticed  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  the  pale  yellow  Oarnot  sport,  in  yerj  good 
condition.  A  massive-looking  flower  is  Duke  of  Wellington,  with 
broad  bronzy  florets,  and  so,  too,  is  the  Egyptian,  somethiog  similar 
in  form  and  colour. 

Miscellaneous  varieties  include  G.  W.  Childs,  Master  H.  Tricker, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  large  and  fine  forms,  a  striking  contrast  with 
such  as  M.  Henri  Jacotot,  William  Seward,  Werther,  John  Shrimpton, 
Descartes,  the  Anemones,  the  newer  John  Pockett,  and  several  others. 
Yellows  are  none  the  less  noteworthy,  for  Sunflower,  Princess  Charles 
of  Denmark,  Peter  the  Great,  Itfons.  Panckoucke,  J.  PI.  Runchman, 
Goi^eous,  Phcsbus,  Marjory  Kinder,  and  other  equally  well  known,  all 
belong  to  this  division,  but  with  variations  of  tone. 

Lady  Byron,  M.  Astorg,  Emily  Silsbury,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Miss 
Elde  Teiohman  are  good  whites,  which  appear  to  be  favourites  in  the 
northern  suburb.  In  pinks,  or  variations  of  that  colour,  Mrs.  C. 
Harman  Payne,  M.  Freeman,  Charlotte  de  Montoabrier,  N.C.S.  Jubilee, 
very  fine  and  large ;  W.  Tricker,  a  bright,  pretty  variety ;  are  all  of 
great  service  in  enlivening  a  display  of  this  kind.  Edouard  Audiguier 
is  an  old  variety,  but  its  colour  is  very  telling,  being  a  tine  deep  purple 
amaranth,  with  reverse  of  silver. 

BATTBRSEA  PARK. 

In  the  large  span-roofed  greenhouse  here  the  collection  of  Chrys- 
anthemums is  arranged  in  one  wide  sloping  bank,  and  the  plants 
present  a  very  attractive  appearance  by  virtue  of  their  high  average 
quality.  The  display  includes  a  nice  assortment  of  freely  flowerod 
Pompons  and  Japanese,  which  are  trained  up  under  the  roof,  and  is  a 
pleasing  variation  from  the  ordinary  methods. 

In  the  principal  })art  of  the  display  Japanese  form  the  leading 
feature,  and  Calvat's  seedlings  are  well  to  the  front,  this  raiser  being 
represented  by  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  Madame  Gustave  Henry, 
N.C.S.  Jubilee,  M.  Cbenon  de  Lechd,  Australian  Gold,  Madame  Ed. 
Roger,  and  President  Nonin.    Other  raisers  are  well  represented. 

Good  yellows  are  found  in  J.  H.  Runchman,  large  and  solid ; 
Gloriosum,  Modesto,  Edith  Tabor,  and  Sunflower,  while  the  numerous 
section  of  whites  include  the  grand  additions  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Lady 
Byron,  and  others  such  as  Niveus,  Lady  Selbome,  and  Florence  Davis. 
There  are  some  pretty  varieties  in  the  pink  shades — viz.,  Rose  Wynne, 
Good  Gracious,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Probin,  Eda  Prass,  W.  Tricker,  not 
omitting  the  charming  little  Pompon  Mdlle.  Elise  Dordan,  which  is 
one  of  the  best.  In  higher  tones  of  colour  Edouard  Audiguier  and 
Alberio  Lunden  are  rich  deep  purples;  Australia  is  large  and  fine; 
Hamlet,  William  Seward,  John  Shrimpton,  and  Gloire  de  Rocher,  all 
help  by  their  richness  of  colour  to  enliven  the  display. 

Although  the  Japanese  preponderate,  the  other  sections  are  by  no 
means  neglected,  and  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  among  these  the 
incurved  are  freely  shown,  the  best  being  Queen  of  England,  Lord 
Wolseley,  John  Lambert,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Empress  of  India,  Globe  d'Or, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Baron  Hirsch,  large  and  fine.  There  were  also 
good  examples  of  Golden  Beverley,  Refulgens,  Lord  Rosebery,  and 
Lord  Brooke.  In  the  Anemone  section  we  noticed  Delaware, 
Descartes,  and  M.  C.  Lebocqz. — 0.  H.  P. 

CHELSEA. 

As  the  years  roll  on  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for  Chrys- 
anthemums to  be  grown  to  perfection  at  Chelsea,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  they  are  as  well  produced  as  is  at  present  the  case.  Fogs  are 
all  too  frequent  at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  one  of  four  days 
duration  just  when  the  blooms  were  approaching  their  best  this 
season  prejudiced  the  display  to  a  most  unpleasant  degree.  The 
flowers  were  irretrievably  damaged,  and  the  foliage  was  shorn  from 
the  stems  of  scores  of  plants  as  by  a  knife.  This  must  be  most 
disheartening  to  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  Sc  Sons,  as  well  as  to  their 
grower,  Mr.  Weeks  ;  but  they  maintain  their  perseverance,  and  each 
year  a  few  hundreds  of  flowers  may  be  seen  of  various  sizes  and 
different  stages  of  substance.  Some  are  on  bush  plants,  while  others 
are  grown  in  the  orthodox  exhibition  style,  and  these  latter  range  in 
height  from  about  10  inches  to  8  feet.  One  thing  at  any  rate  is 
escaped  at  Chelsea,  and  that  is  the  rust,  which  so  far  has  not  put  in  an 
appearance  on  a  single  plant. 

The  major  portion  of  the  plants  are  arranged  in  a  wide  three- 
quarter  span-roofed  house  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  main  walk,  the 
remainder  being  accommodated  in  a  large  span-roofed  structure.  The 
former  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  plants  producing  three  blooms 
each,  which  are  in  bank  shape  on  a  wide  bed,  while  or  a  narrow  front 
stage  are  numbers  of  plants  in  small  pots  carrying  oa3  flower  each. 
Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  foliage  consequent  on  unfavourable  weather 
it  is  obvious  that  the  plants  have  been  well  grown,  or  they  would  not 
have  the  hard,  substantial,  healthy  wood  that  is  so  apparent  on  all 
hands.    In  the  other  house  is  an  immense  central  bank  with  narrow 


side  borders  of  bush-grown  specimens,  producing  abundance  of  «™^ 
flowers  suitable  for  decorative  piu-poses.  These,  too,  have  suffered 
from  the  fog,  and  do  not  present  the  healthy  appearance  that  charac- 
terises plants  which  have  been  carefully  grown  and  properly  tended  in 
the  purer  air  beyond  the  fog  zone  of  the  Metropolis.  Still,  the  display 
attracts  many  visitors,  and  is  well  worthy  of  inspection,  as  demon- 
strating what  varieties  are  best  suited  to  London's  vitiated  autumn 
atmosphere. 

Needless  to  say  the  Chelsea  collection  is  very  comprehensive  in  the 
Japanese  section — in  fact,  it  includes  all  the  well-known  varieties  of 
merit,  as  well  as  the  newer  ones  that  have  yet  to  prove  their  merit. 
The  incurved  varieties  are  not  nearly  so  extensively  dealt  with,  the 
leading  forms  only  being  grown.  As  the  older  sorts  are  known  to 
everyone  they  need  not  be  mentioned,  and  instead  note  may  be  made 
of  a  few  of  the  novelties.  These  comprise  Amy  EnsoU,  Henry  Weeks, 
the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Lady  Crawshaw,  Emily 
Towers,  Annie  Prevost,  Mrs.  Barkley,  and  Mrs.  Ooombes,  with  such 
Australian  varieties  as  G.  H.  Kerslake,  jun.,  The  Wonderful,  and 
Wattlebloesom.  There  are  others  of  course,  and  we  would  advise 
those  who  desire  to  see  the  flowers  to  use  the  utmost  despatch,  as  they 
will  soon  be  gone  for  another  season. — G.  H.  F. 

MESSRS.  CANNELL  &  SONS. 

Thb  large  span-roofed  house  at  Swanley  is  just  now  at  its  beet, 
and  a  very  fine  display  is  again  on  view.  The  novelties  comprise 
home-grown,  colonial,  American,  and  French  seedlings,  many  of  which 
are  well  developed.  Continental  varieties  of  recent  introduction 
comprise  !,W.  Wells,  a  big  old  gold  Japanese  incurved,  raised  by 
Mons.  E.  Calvat  Others  from  the  same  source  are  M.  Fatzer, 
President  Bevao,  Madame  Feriat,  Werther,  Le  Grand  Dragon, 
Madame  G.  Bruant,  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  and  Mdlle.  Gabrielle  Debrie,  all  of 
which  are  fairly  well  known.  Newer  sorts  are  President  Lemaire, 
crimson  and  gold;  Madame  Lucie  Recoura,  bright  rosy  amaranth, 
reverse  silvery ;  Zephoris,  a  fine  promisinff  yellow,  and  large  in  size  ; 
Mons.  H.  Martinet,  crimson  and  g<Kd,\  Madame  A.  Rey,  rosy 
amaranth,  with  silvery  reverse  tipped  gold ;  Lydia,  a  big  solid  rosy 
amaranth,  with  silvery  pink  reverse ;  and  many  others. 

Colonials  include  Nellie  Pockett,  Wallaroo,  Pride  of  Madford, 
Australia,  Purple  Emperor,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Miss  Mary  Underhay, 
and  J.  R.  Upton.  But  some  newer  sorts,  such  as  Sydney  Brunning, 
deep  reddish  terra  cotta  with  old  gold  reverse ;  Sir  H.  H.  Kitchener, 
bright  reddish  crimson  and  gold ;  Hector  Brunning,  dark  crimson  and 
gold ;  Mrs.  Frank  Gray  Smith,  deep  golden  yellow,  shaded  carmine ; 
Admiral,  white ;  and  Mrs.  Poppy  Brunning,  a  buff  pink  bloom  with 
a  straw  yellow  ground,  will  be  probably  heard  of  again. 

From  miscellaneous  sources  there  is  quite  a  large  number,  several 
of  M.  Nonin's  novelties  being  very  promising,  especially  Amateur 
G.  Le  Chaplais,  M.  Raymond  Desforets,  Madame  F.  Daupias,  President 
Distrail,  M.  Gratellier,  and  Corcoran.  Other  growers  are  represented 
by  Mrs.  N.  Molyneux,  large  white  Japanese;  Helen  Shrimpton, 
Madeline  Davis,  both  fine  showy  varieties;  Ella  Curtis,  large  and 
good ;  Mrs.  A.  Cross,  a  big  golden  yellow  Japanese.  In  large  quantity 
are  the  Camot  family,  and  at  one  end  of  the  central  group  is  a  very 
fine  display  of  huge  blooms  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Probin. 

In  crimsons  General  Roberts  is  striking  and  effective,  and  in  the 
pure  pink  shades  Mrs.  Coomb  is  one  of  the  prettiest.  Incurved  are 
not  largely  grown,  but  special  mention  may  be  made  of  C.  H.  Curtis, 
Globs  d'Or,  Triomphe  d'Eve,  and  Yvonne  DesUanc. 

WELLINGTON,  SWANLEY. 

^  While- at  Swanley  I  called  on  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilkins,  who  as  well  as 
being  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  is  also  the  Treasurer  of  the  N4!).S. 
His  collection  only  comprises  incurved,  and  the  plants  were  mostly  in 
flower,  or  rapidly  coming  on  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  The  varieties 
which  Mr.  Wilkins  prefers  are  as  under.  The  various  members  of  the 
Queen  and  Empress  families ;  Ernest  Cannell,  of  good  Fize ;  Austin 
Cannell ;  John  Miles,  deep  in  build  and  of  good  form,  colour  deep 
golden  bronze ;  Globe  d'Or,  also  very  fine  in  colour ;  Lady  Isobel, 
Yvonne  Desblano,  Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure,  Rose  Owen,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Kingston,  Ma  Perfection,  and  others  of  that  type.  Cactus  Dahlias 
also  form  a  part  of  this  gentleman's  floral  favourites. — C.  U.  P. 

EXMOUTH  NURSERIES. 

As  may  be  judged  by  the  exhibits  which  have  been  put  up  at  the 
B.H.S.  and  N.C.S.  meetings,  Chrysanthemums  are  even  better  than 
usual  here.  Novelties  and  varieties  of  recent  introduction  are  grown 
to  the  usual  exhibition  form,  the  object  being  to  test  the  hundred  and 
one  sorts  as  to  timing  of  buds,  and  the  probabilities  of  varieties 
succeeding  or  otherwise.  The  main  show  bouse  now  contains  about 
3000  plants,  grown  principally  to  three  blooms  per  plant.  Among 
the  whites  Queen  of  the  Exe  stands  first,  the  blooms  being  large, 
massive,  yet  refined.  Madame  Gabrielle  Debrie  on  the  early  bud  is 
white  instead  of  the  usual  flesh  pink  ;  this  is  very  promisiu^.    Of 
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GalYat*8  last  set  PrinoesB  Bassaraba  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best.  Of 
tbe  same  set  Zepboris  is  superior  to  Soleil  d'Ootobre,  being  of  the  same 
tint  of  yellow,  out  faller  in  fonn.  Some  rich  golden  yellow  blooms  of 
Le  Grand  Dragon  are  in  evidence,  and  this  variety  appears  likely  to 
become  equally  as  popular  as  Madame  Garnot.  Samuel  G.  Probin  is 
in  magnificent  form,  the  colour  being  cherry  red  shaded  with  bufif  and 
pink. 

Wonderful,  a  colonial  variety,  is  of  grand  dimensions,  much  in  the 
way  of  a  glorified  Mrs.  Wheeler ;  Corsair  is  a  rich  blood  red  of  fine 
globular  form,  and  should  become  popular.  Several  dozen  plants  of 
Elma  are  giving  some  nice  blooms  of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  the  form 
and  habit  of  growth  being  similar  to  Mutual  Friend.  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  the  richest  yellow  in  the  house,  is  getting  past  its  best. 
Madame  B.  Fray  is  of  the  same  rich  colour  as  W.  Tricker,  and  should 
find  a  place  in  all  collections,  the  form  being  massive  and  handsome  ; 
I  was  assured  that  this  was  equally  good  last  year.  There  are  dozens 
of  other  promising  varieties,  but  space  forbids. 

Many  new  incurved  varieties  are  in  bloom,  three  of  the  very  beet 
being  King  of  the  Yellows,  very  rich  colour;  Nellie  S.  Threlfell,  pure 
white ;  and  Major  Matthew,  of  a  deep  rose  shade.  All  are  of  perfect 
shape. 

Decorative  varieties  seem  to  be  worth  growing  here,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  4000  plants  now  housed  and  Mng  housed.  These  are 
principally  grown  for  trial  purposes,  and  I  was  assure«l  that  some  new 
late  whitee  and  yellows  are  likely  to  prove  a  revelation  to  market 
growers.  A  late  crimson  seems  to  be  yet  unattainable.  It  was 
surprising  to  note  a  large  bed  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  full  bloom,  which 
for  the  first  week  in  NoVember  says  much  for  the  mild  climate. 
—Visitor. 

SCHEDULES  OP  SHO^VS. 

YORK.— NovEMBEB  15th,  16th,  and  17th. 

The  twentieth  Ohrysanthemum  Show  of  the  Ancient  Society  of 
York  Florists  will  be  held  in  the  Exhibition  Buildings  on  the  above 
dates,  and  intending  competitors  must  send  their  entries  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  G.  F.  W.  Oman,  38,  Petergate,  York,  by  Nov.  8th.  Many 
are  the  excellent  growers  that  congregate  at  York,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated the  present  Show  will  be  well  up  to  the  average.  For  a  120  feet 
group  of  Unrysanthemuma  and  foliage  plants,  a  15^guinea  challenge 
cup  and  8  guineas  cash  are  offered  as  the  premier  award.  The  second 
prize  is  a  6-guinea  cup  and  7  guineas  in  cash,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
prizes  are  5  and  3  gn^meas  respeotivdy.  The  sum  of  £23  28.  is  offered 
in  four  prizes  for  a  smaller  group,  and  these  two  classes  alone  ought 
to  make  a  splendid  display.  Then  there  are  several  classes  for  speci- 
men plants  aa  well  as  Primulas,  Dractenaa,  and  others.  For  eighteen 
Japs  and  eighteen  incurved  the  prizes  are  £10,  £5,  £3,  and  £2 
respectively,  with  the  addition  to  the  beat  stand  of  the  citizens'  chal* 
lenge  prize,  value  £20.  These  classes  are  open,  and  there  are  of  course 
many  \t'ith  necessary  restrictions,  in  which  excellent  encouragement  in 
the  form  of  prizes  is  given  to  growers,  but  full  particulars  must  be  got 
from  Mr.  Oman  as  above. 

Bbadfobd.^Novembeb  17th  and  18th. 

Nbablt  five  dozen  classes  find  a  place  in  the  schedule  of  this  well 
known  Yorkshire  Show,  and  these  are  carefully  distributed  among 
local  and  other  exhibitors  of  Chrysanthemums,  with  a  few  for  other 
types  of  cultural  skill.  Entries  must  reach  Mr.  R.  Eichel,  Eldwick, 
Bingley,  by  Friday,  November  10th.  The  most  important  open  class 
is  for  twenty-four  Japanese  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  and 
this  ought  to  bring  excellent  competition.  The  first  prize  consists  of  a 
10  guinea  challeDge  cup  and  £5  in  cash,  the  second  of  £3,  and  the 
third  of  £2.  The  sum  of  £10  will  be  divided  amongst  the  first,  second, 
and  third  stands  of  twenty-four  incurved  ;  while  £6  are  allocate<l  to  a 
class  for  twenty-four  Japs  to  be  shown  in  vases.  For  a  Chrys- 
anthemum group  we  find  a  rilver  cup  value  6  guineas  with  three  money 
1>rizes  of  a  total  of  £5,  and  exactly  the  same  for  a  group  of  mi«cel- 
aneous  plants.  The  principal  local  class  is  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms, 
for  which  Lord  Masham  offers  a  10  guinea  cup  and  £2  as  the  first 
prize.  For  eighteen  Japanese  there  is  the  city  members'  cup,  and 
money  prizes  are  added  in  both  cases.  The  schedule  is  a  capital  one, 
and  the  display  ought  to  equal  any  of  ita  predecessors. 


A    PLEA    FOR   THE    USE  OF   BRITISH  WILD 

FLOWERS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

• 

Among  the  Thistles  are  many  worth  a  position  in  gardens,  some 
for  foliage,  as  the  Carline  Thistle,  others  for  noble,  growth,  and 
others  for  flowers.  All  can  be  readily  raised  from  seed,  and  if  care 
is  taken  to  remove  the  flower  heads  before  they  become  downy 
they  will  not  become  a  nuisance.  There  is  also  the  Musk  and 
Plume  Thistle.  Columbines  are  not  infrequent  on  our  chalk  hills, 
and  are  attributed  to  the  Romans,  who  esteemed  the  plant  because 
the  upturned    flower  resembled  eagles  nestling.      Among  maritime 


plants  the  Sea  Holly  and  the  Homed  Poppy  take  readily  to  gardens, 
and  are  distinct  both  in  foliage  and  flower  ;  while  Matthiola  incana  is 
lovely  with  its  lavender-nink  flowers.  The  Thrilt  is  well  known  as 
a  neat  border  edging,  and  the  white  Popweed,  Silene  inflata,  is  useful. 

For  hangin;^  vases  the  small  Bindweed  and  the  Creeping  Jenny  or 
Moneywort  are  worth  attention.  Among  the  low-growing  gems  of 
our  flora  the  yellow  Cistus  holds  a  first  place  for  arid  soils  and  rockery, 
and  the  various  coloured  forms  of  the  Milkwort  claim  our  attention. 
Hypericum  humifusum  is  also  a  small  (Jretty  subject.  The  Eyebright 
(Euphrasia)  is  interesting,  and  the  pink  Celandine  (Eythrea)  alwayn 
strikes  me  as  a  good  garden  flower.  The  Sea  Campion  just  named, 
with  its  white  flowers,  is  not  averse  to  rock  garden  culture. 

For  sandy  soil  the  Rest  Harrow,  with  its  rosy  flowers,  is  worth 
culture,  under  which  it  assumes  a  bush  form.  The  yellow  Anthyllis 
and  its  relatives  the  Hippocrepis,  with  Lotus  corniculatus  (Bird's- 
foot  Trefoil),  and  Tormenlilla  are  admirable  creeping  plants  for  chalky 
soils.  Saxifraga  granulata  is  one  of  our  best  subjects  for  dry  sandy 
bankn.  Chlora  perfoUata  (yellow)  is  a  gem  on  the  chalk  in  August. 
The  Chicory  is  a  grand  blue  flower,  and  will  succeed  in  any  dry  soil. 
Campanula  aggregata  is  not  uncommon  on  downs,  while  for  old*  walls 
the  common  Celandine  is  excellent,  its  apple-green  foliage  being 
light  and  elegant.  The  Harebell  is  always  a  welcome  flower,  and  the 
Ivy-leaved  Lettuce  (Lactuca),  with  the  yellow  Wallflower,  and  some 
of  the  Stonecropa  and  native  Sedums,  all  make  an  old  wall  interesting ; 
nor  must  we  forget  the  red  Valerian,  which  is  quite  at  home  where 
nothing  else  can  grow,  also  the  Cornish  Moneywort. 

The  wild  Roses,  either  the  Sweet  Briar  of  our  hills  or  the  small 
bushes  of  single^  Burnet  Rose  (R.  spinosissima),  which  are  common 
on  all  our  chalk  hills,  are  well  worth  culture,  and  few  plants  in  our 
wild  garden  are  more  esteemed  than  our  Dog  Rose,  elegant  in  its 
simple  flowers,  and  striking  when  its  haws  become  ripe.  For  a 
climber,  few  plants  equal  the  Woodbine  or  wild  Clematis  (C.  vitalba). 
and  those  who  have  seen  the  way  it  grows  at  Belvoir  Castle  grounds 
over  the  gardener's  house  and  surroundings  can  never  forget  the 
pleasing  effect  provided ;  It  is  at  all  times  beautiful  in  leafage  and 
flower,  and  especially  when  set  with  its  siWery  grey  masses  of  feathery 
seed  vessels  in  autumn.  The  Honeysuckle,  Bryony,  and  the  climbing 
Vetch  are  all  good  trailers,  while  the  white  Convolvulus  (Moonflower) 
is  6ne  over  shrubs  and  low  trees. 

It  if,  however,  I  fancy,  when  we  come  to  our  natural  aquatics  and 
riparian  plants  that  we  find  many  especially  suitable  for  embellishing 
our  streams  and  pond  margins  and  the  damp  spots  in  our  gardens. 
The  glorious  I^oosestrife  (Ly thrum),  the  pink  Epilobium  hirsutum, 
with  its  pretty  but  evanescent  cup-shaped  flowers,  the  long  spikes  of 
Lysimachia  vulgare  (Moneywort),  the  Tansy,  with  its  handsome 
foliage  and  golden  umbels  of  flowers,    our    Water    Forget-me-not 

iMyosotis  palustris),  with  its  amethystine  umbels,  are  all  universal 
avourites.  There  are  also  the  yellow  Flag  (Iris),  Water  Plantain, 
Figwort,  the  flowering  Rush  (Butomus),  with  its  head  of  rosy  pnrple 
flowers,  the  Bog  Bean,  the  elegant  Arrow  Head,  and  the  glorious  Reed 
Mace  or  Bulrushes.  The  white  and  yellow  Water  Lilies,  the  Water 
Hyacinth  (Hottonia)  with  its  soft  blush  spikes  resembling  some  choice 
Orchid,  are  worth  care  to  establish.  The  white  Water  Ranunculus  is 
a  striking  floating  plant.  The  tall  masses  of  the  Meadow  Sweet  (our 
native  Spirsea),  the  King  Cnp  (Caltha),  with  its  golden  masses  of 
intense  yellow  flowers  set  on  showy  green  heart-shaped  leaves,  are  all 
beautiful  for  water  gardens.  All  these  water-loving  plants  respond  to 
careful  treatment,  and  many  of  them  are  freely  used,  but  wny  not 
more? 

In  autumn  Hypericum  perforatum,  with  its  foliage  and  golden 
flowers^  is  one  of  our  best  plants,  and  in  sandy  wastes  the  Ragwort  is 
quite  a  feature,  equal  to  many  cultivated  plants  of  its  colour. 
The  tall  Campanula  urticifolia  is  handsome,  and  the  rosy-bloomeu 
Soapwort  (Saponaria  officinalis)  is  grand  for  masses  and  flowers  over  a 
long  period.  The  Mallows  are  also  striking,  and  the  tree  form  does 
well  near  the  sea,  while  the  Musk  Mallow  makes  a  grand  show,  and 
the  commoner  striped  M.  sylvestris  is  not  to  be  despised.  The  Marsh- 
mallow  is  also  suited  for  the  bog  garden.  Achillea  millefolia  (Milfoil) 
as  a  red  garden  plant  is  well  known,  and  the  wild  forms  range  from 
white  through  blush  to  rose  colour.  The  Scabious  tribe  are  very 
good  border  plants,  and  affect  our  chalk  hills  in  the  species  S.  arvensis 
and  S.  columbaria ;  the  Devil's-bit  Scabious  (S.  succisa)  is  a  feature 
with  its  tall  stems  and  blue  flowers.  The  Harebells  continue  to 
flower  until  October.  Spirasa  filipendula  is  often  found  on  upland 
pastures.  The  blue  Cornflower  (Cyanus  minor)  is  in  flower  all  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  the  yellow  Corn  Marigold  is  a  showy  flower. 
Conyza  Bc^uamosa  (Shepherd's  Spikenard)  is  very  striking  on  chalk  or 
clay  pastures,  and  rises  some  3  feet,  covered  with  pretty  yellow 
starry  flowers. 

All  these  come  to  us  annually,  and  we  welcome  them  as  old 
friends.  May  we  not  hope  to  see  them  tended  and  cared  for  in  our 
flower  gardens,  where  they  will  respond  readily  to  loving  care  and 
attention. — {Conclusion  of  paper  read  hy  Mr.  G.  Bukyabd,  V.M.fli 
at  the  Horticultural  Club,) 
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Thb  FoKciNa  OF  Tea  Rosbb. 

Up  all  the  mfto;  plante  that  sre  forced  eTery  yeu-  Tm  Bosea  are 
amongst  the  most  uaerul,  and,  without  excepCioD,  are  the  greatest 
feBOuritei,  To  force  tbem  BucMwfull;  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
only  tbe  stningest  and  healthiest  plants,  aod  these  must  be  specially 
prep«red  the  preceding  year  for  what  ibey  have  to  do.  Youog 
vigorous  plants  that  are  grafted  oa  tbe  Manctti  or  oomiuon  Briar  are 
best,  those  od  the  former  for  preference,  u  it  Is  more  i^uiclily  started 
ioto  growth,  though  it  is  cot  so  loog-lived  m  the  Briar. 

When  outdoor  Koaee  begin  to  open  all  those  plaots  which  have 
been  forced  should  be  turned  outside,  plnDging  them  in  ashes  or  any 
material  that  will  serve  to  keep  llie  roots  cool,  Tbey  should  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  sdd,  and  placed  far  enough  apart  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
all  light  and  air.  Water  must  be  freely  applied,  and  frequent 
ayiloginga  an  also  beneficial  in  keeping  down  fly  and  red  spider. 
Little  or  no  manure  ought  to  be  glveo  whilst  outdoors,  the  chief  thing 
boing  to  giro  the  plants  a  good  rest  and  to  thoroughly  ripen  theii 
wood. 

About  the  end  of  August  or  heginniDg  of  Sept«niber  the  planls 
ahoald  be  potted,  every  one  being  thoroughly  ahaken  oat  and  replaced 
in  clean  pots  with  plenty  of  drainage.  By  doin^  this  in  the  autumn 
tbe  plants  get  a  good  hold  of  the  soil  by  tbe  time  Ihey  are  required 
tor  forcing,  whereas  iF  it  is  deferred  until  spring  they  lose  time  in 
formiog  roots,  and.  If  excited  by  too  much  warmtb,  ot^en  push  a  few 
bude  and  tlieo  tail  into  a  miserable  stale,  the  result  of  imperfect  root 
action.  Tbe  soil  used  for  potting  should  be  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  well-decayed  stable  manure,  with  enough  sharp  sand  added 
to  keep  the  whole  porous.  After  potting  tbey  ought  to  be  stood  on 
coal  ashes  and  frequently  syringed,  water  being  applivd  very  sparingly 
to  the  roots  at  first. 

At  the  end  of  October  they  should  be  taken  into  a  cool  house ;  but 
thie  removal  depends  entirely  upon  the  weather.  If  no  sharp  frosts 
or  haavy  rains  intervene,  thmr  may  be  left  outside  much  later.  The 
earliest  plants  can  be  started  about  the  end  of  December  in  a  tem< 
perature  of  45°,  gradually  Increasing  this  as  the  plants  grow,  and 
affording  air  on  all  possible  occasions.  Before  being  started  tbey 
should  be  prun''d,  and  any  that  requu^  it  must  be  staked  at  the 
same  time.  They  should  be  syringed  every  day  IT  tbe  weather  is 
fevourable,  and  fumigated  if  fly  aptiear.  Liquid  manure  may  be 
frequently  applied  when  they  are  growing  fret-ly,  and  cacasiona]  tup- 
dressings  of  any  good  anifloial  manure  are  beneticiat. 

Good  blooms  in  pleuly  should  be  ready  for  cutting  by  the  middle 
or  eod  of  February;  but  the  amouot  of  sunshine  received  makes  a 
great  deal  or  difference  in  the  actual  time.  After  Iteing  in  flower  some 
time  Tea  Hoses  often  make  small  weak  shoots  with  few  flowers. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  plants  should  be  kept  drier  after  removing 
all  tbe  small  wood,  and  no  manure  must  be  given  for  a  time. 
Altar  a  short  rest  they  will  commence  to  bloom  again,  when  they 
may  he  more  liberally  treated.  If  Tea  Itoiea  are  treated  as  above  a 
constant  supply  of  Dowers  can  be  obtained  for  a  long  period,  and  it 
is  very  rare  that  the  supply  of  early  Uosea  is  greater  than  the 
demand. — C. 


VERONICA  SPECIOSA. 

Of  the  many  rhrubhy  spfcies  of  Terunica  cultivatoJ  in  gardens 
none  is  more  popular  than  this  and  its  numerous  rarteties,  fur,  besides 
being  remarkably  easy  to  grow,  it  flowers  well  at  a  time  of  year  when 
outdoor  flowers  are  very  scaroe.  Objections  could  be  raised  against  its 
universal  cultivation  outsido  on  account  of  tenderness,  but  in  the 
southern  and  south-west  couaties  it  will  stand  all  but  the  severest 
winters  uninjured  if  planted  in  a  sheltered  corner,  and  during 
September,  October,  and  November  it  may  be  relied  on  to  produce  a 
Isi^e  quantity  of  Bowers. 

The  species  hears  upright  axillary  racemes,  3  inches  long,  of  blue 
Bowers.  This  in  itself  is  very  pretty,  but  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  brilliant  colours  of  some  of  the  varieties.  Of  these  Eclatsnte, 
Constellation,  and  La  Seduiaanle  among  the  reds  are  exceptiotiatly 
fine,  while  of  purplrs  Madame  Chretien  is  by  far  the  best,  but  Purple 
Queen  and  Mervillie  are  also  well  worth  growing.  Tbe  four  former 
Imr  dense  racemes  of  flowers  4  inches  long,  and  are  really  first  rate 
Tarleties. 

In  places  where  the  climate  Is  not  favourable  for  the  cnltivation  of 
this  speoieB  outside  duriiig  winter  P  is  a  good  plan  to  root  cuttings  in 
autumn  and  grow  tbe  plants  in  a  frume  throagh  tbe  winter  aitd  spiiDg, 


planting  out  in  May.  During  the  summer  nice  bushy  plants  will  be 
made  which  may  he  potted  in  September,  and  will  be  found  |to 
make  excellent  plants  for  the  cold  greenhouse,  oonservatoiy,  'or 
dwelling  house  throughout  the  winter,  for  after  the  flowen  are  over 
tbe  deep  green  foliage  still  makes  tbe  plants  attractdve. — D. 


THE   NATIONAL  CHALLENGE  TROPHY. 

Mb.  Owek  Thomas,  in  his  (»olribution  to  the  (]igcu8sion  on  this 
subject  (pag-e  378)  certainly  opens  in  relation  to  it  a  far  wider  range 
than  had  hitherto  been  suggested.  Practically  were  bis  proposal 
adopted  it  would  become  not  a  mere  Grape  challenge,  but  a  national 
horticultural  challenge  trophy,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  its 
existence  would  as  a  great  object  lor  competition  arouse  interest  In 
every  section  at  gardeners.  I  think  it  is  excellent.  Tbe  great 
growers  o(  Grapes  for  exhibition  are  few  ^indeed,  but  if  we  add  to 
these  the  great  growers  of  fruit,  indoors,  outdoors,  or  vegetables,  then 
do  tbey  become  l(^ioD,*and  there  would  be  far  better  prospects  of 
gettlDg  the  large  sum  suggested  than  would  be  the  case  if  limited  to 
Grapes  only.  Really  such  a  grand  trophy  should  be  offered  only  for 
say  twenty  bunches  of  Grapes,  twenty  dishes  of  indoor  fruits,  to 
include  four  Grapse,  thirty  dishes  of  outdoor  fruits,  or  forty  dishes  of 
vegetables. — A.  1). 

[It  is  a  long  time  since  a  subject  haa  been  found  so  tempting  to 
gsrdenersas  that  which  was  introduced  bv  Mr.  D.Buchanan  on  page  272 
of  our  issue  of  September  2Sth,  The  proposition,  as  mi^t  be 
expected,  bos  widened  out  in  the  cliscussiuns  In  subsequent  issues, 
culminating  in  the  broad-minded  suggestion  of  Mr.  Thomas  for  what 
may  be  fairly  described  as  a  grand  national  challenge  trophy  for 
horticultural  prodaoe  grown  tor  utilitarian  purposes.  The  whole 
of  tbe  opinions  expressed  in  the  Uet  five  isenes  oi  the  Journal 
of  Eorfiadtart  may  well  be  pondered  over  during  the  present  month, 
and,  when  the  sun  of  the  autumn  queen  has  set  once  more,  the 
whole  subject  can  be  reverted  to,  deductions  compared,  and,  if  poiuble, 
a  definite  issue  arrived  at  and  methods  formulated  for  the  prodnotion 
of  a  trophy  that  would  embody  the  eamesinees  and  redound  to  the 
honour  of  tbe  gardeners  of  the  United  Kingdom.] 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

DRILL  HALL.— :iovBHBEB  7th. 
The  confliation  nith  numerous  ChrysanthamuiD  shows  invariably 
prejudices  tbe  diiplay  at  the  Drill  Hill ;  on  this  oocaaion  the  space  was 
very  sparsely  ocaupied.  There  were  exhibits  in  eacb  seeiion,  but  Omhlds 
were  not  numaros*.  Mr.  Hudson  made  a  splendid  show  with  Begonia 
Glijira  de  Lorraine,  and  one  or  two  growers  showed  capital  oolleotion*  of 
Irults. 

FsuiT  Committee, — Present;  P.  Crawley,  Esq.  (In  the  ohair)  j  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  with  Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  E.  Shsw  Blaker,  J.  li.  Veitcfa, 
W.  Poupart,  A.  F.  Bsrron,  A.  H.  Fear»..Q,  A.  Dean,  B.  Mortimer,  W, 
Fair,  U.  Herrin,  G.  Woodward,  G.  Wythes,  F.  Q.  Laiw,  H.  Baldenoa, 
G.  Norman,  W.  J.  Empson,  and  W.  H.  Divers. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Divgri,  gardener  to  (he  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  Cas^, 
Oranlham,  ooDtribut«d  a  collection  oF  eighty-four  dishei  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  Thongh  the  former  were  not  parliaularly  large  Ihey  were  firm 
and  of  gnod  oolour.  The  moit  prominent  diahes  were  Newton  Wonder 
(•xmliei't),  Peatgood'i  Noaetuch.  Alfriston,  Biimarok,  Stirling  Castle, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  Warner's  King,  AUington  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Bsis  i'uol,  Ross  NoDpareil,  Rosemary  Russet,  and  Cookie's  Flppln.  Of 
Pears  Huyshet'  Victoria,  Beurr£  Clairgeaa,  Kmile  d'Hayst,  Marie 
Louiae,  Baorrd  Ranoe,  Benrr^  Dial,  and  ^rgamotle  Esperen  were  oon- 
spioDous  (silver-gilt  Knlghtiin  medal).  From  tbe  Chiswlck  Gardens  came 
a  small  colleotion  of  Cabbages.  Several  eihihitors  oontriboted  single 
dishes  of  Apples. 

A  migaincent  oolleotion  of  Apples  and  Pears  was  staged  by  Mr,  A.  J. 
Thomas,  Rodmenham,  Grand  diahes  oF  Bramley's  Seedlins,  Newton 
Wonder,  Anole  Rliiabelfa,  Wamar'a  King,  Bismirok,  Lady  Henniker, 
Coi's  Orange  Pippin,  Royal  Jabilee,  Chelmaford  Wonder,  Lord  Derby, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Kmperor  Alaiander  and  Gasooyns's  Soarlet 
Seedling  Applrs  were  observed,  with  laoh  Pears  as  Fitmaiton  Duohess, 
Beurrii  Clair^eau,  Beurr^  Dial,  Banrr^  Pouqneray,  Olon  Mor^eao, 
Marie  Louiie,  Bsurr€  Boso,  I*rinae«B  and  H^nate  (silver- gilt 
Knighlian  medal.)  Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  k.  Sons  sent  from  their  Laogley 
Nnrsery,  Apple  Ur.  Leopold  de  Rothaohild,  which  has  been  raised  from 
a  Croat  between  John  Downis  Crab  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apple. 

BAL  Committee. — Present:  W.  Manha 
ivith   Messrs.   C,   T.  Drnery.  J.  H.  fitt,  .f.  Jar 
G.  Gordoo,  W.  Biin,  B.  IL  Jenkins,  J.  W.  Pawla,  C.  £.  Shea,  H.  Tnrner, 
D.  B.  Crane,   E.  T.  Cook,  O.  Paul,  C.  JefFerle.^  and  K.  Mawley. 

■Mr.  J.  Hudson,  V.U.H.,  gardener  to  lipoid  de  Rathsohlld,  Esq., 
Gannersbury  House,  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  Begonias  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  and  Mrs.  X.eopold  de  Rothichild.  The  plants,  In  48-pota,  were 
emndl;  flowered  (ailier-gilt  Flora  medal).  Kleairs.  F.  Sander  li  Co., 
SL  Albans,  showed  miscellaneous  foliige  plsnta,  with  a  few  Orchids  t 
while  Measrt.  H.  Low  k  Co.    contribnled    Statice   pfofosa,      Mesan. 
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J.  Vritoh  k  Soot,  Ltd^  CheUei,  sent  ■  box  of  (h«'r  handiome  bybrid 
RhododviidroDi.  Hr.  A.  AIIm,  gardener  to  Lord  HilliDgdon,  Uibridga, 
•howed  •  fen  (pleudld  bloi>mi  of  Violet  Muie  LdhIw  i  and  Mr.  BkId, 
Burford  Lodm,  Dorking,  blaom*  o£  Violet  Mn.  J.  J,  Aitor.  Mr. 
J.  Forbei,  Hawick,  cooBibuted  Begonia  Caledonia,  a  white  form  of 
B.  Gloire  de  Lomine,  that  li  aare  to  become  popular.  Mr.  T.  Wbillan*. 
gardener  to  tba  Duke  of  Marlbonmgh,  Blenheim,  ihowed  CarDation* 
Uxford  Yeaman. 

Mr.  Mtllen,  ^rdsoer  to  C.  K.  Shea.  Ksq.,  Foots  Cray,  Kent,  wa« 
repreaented  t^  lour  dozen  ChrjHaathemuiiie,  wholly  eoDiiaiing  of  Japaneie 
Tarietiea.  The  best  of  tbeae  ware  Mutual  Frleod.  Pride  of  Madford, 
Madame  GnaUre  Uenrj,  H.  U  Sunderbrunh,  IJIiie  Telohman,  Lionel 
Humphrey,  I'klith  Tabor,  Lord  Cromer,  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  and  Lady  Hanham 
(ail«er  Flora  medal),  ChryMnlhemam  btoomi  came  alao  from  Mr.  J, 
Oorbett,  Tho  Girdeni,  MolgraTe  Cwtle,  Whitby,  Yorha.  Mestri.  W. 
Weill  &  Co,  Earliwomj.  lent  a  few  Chryaanthemnina,  including  Silrer 
Qoeen,  Ktoile  de  Feu,  Sir  W.  J.  Clark,  Mia*  Lncy  Cheeaman,  M.  Lonii 
Kamy,  and  Lord  Saliabury.  Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell,  (ho»«d  a  doien 
Chryaanthemnnia  oi  tuuch  promiae. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Lane,  gardener  to  H.  J.  F.lwe^  Baq.,  Coleaboorne  Park, 
Andoreraford,  Glof.,  arranged  a  group  of  bia  Nerinea  in  whloh  were 
tsTeral  of  auperb  oolour  (silver  BukeiMi  medal).  Meisr*.  J.  Welerer 
and  Sona,  Bagabot,  eontribnted  a  oolleotion  of  Conifera  that  wa*  most 
Interesting  as  well  •■  InstruollTe  (ailTcr  Flora  medal).  Mr.  H.  Rogera 
^rdener  to  Lord  Rendleihu*,  Ltendlesham  Hall,  Woodbridge,  ihowed 
Violet*  Marie  Louise  and  de  Partue  In  such  ooaditioo  ai  Is  all  too  •eldom 
Been,  They  were  magniflcent  in  siie  and  colour  (ailier  Bankiian  medal) 
Hiw  Breton,  Foreit  End,  Sandhurat,  Wokingham,  Berks,  brought  a 
number  of  flowers  illaiitraliTa  of  (ha  mildneBs  of  the  leaion  a^  the 
favourable  aituation  of  her  garden.  There  were  Koaea,  IJahlla^  Canary 
?/**R*'^  Agaratuma,  BalTias,  and  many  othen  from  the  open  garden. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Thome,  sardener  to  Major  Joicey,  SanniDjrdale,  lent  a  irrand 
pllnt  of  Begonia  QLoira  .le  Lorraine.  -s      -■  b 

OaoHiD  Committee.— Present :  H.  J.  Veitoh,  Baq.  (in  the  chairl  ; 
with  XeMrs.  J.  O'Brien,  J,  0.  Fowler,  J.  Colmao,  J.  Douglaa,  E  JIill 
F.  J.  Thonie,  W.  H.  Young.  H.  J.  Chapman,  J.  T.  Gabriel,  E.  Asbwortb, 
A.  H,  bmee,  C.J.  Lucai,  H.  B.  While.  H.  Baliantine,  J.  JaauotandT.  B. 
Haywood.  ^ 

Oroblds  were  not  particularly  numerona,  but  quite  ap  to  the  average 
ofintereBtandqnalllr.  Mr.  J.  Dudion  lent  tome  superb  out  bloopii  of 
Cattleya  labiita,  which  were  much  admired.  Mr.  M.  Gillespie,  Uak 
Mon.,  ihowed  Odoniogloainm  eriapnm  hybrid.  Mr.  WUklnaon,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Bnggi.Bury,  Aoerington,  itagfd  Cattleya  lablau  GUmouri. 
Mr,  E.  Kromer,  Baudon  Hill,  Weit  Croydon,  was  repreienled  by  a 
group  of  Cattleyaa  at  well  ai  C.  granulota  algantea  and  C.  labiiU 
Kromeri  (bronie  medal).  R.  Brooman  White,  E*;.,  aent  from  Arddar- 
ro«*  .pikes  of  Odontoglosaumi  with  0,  cnipum  xanlhotei  (imall  silver 
medal)  and  Mr.  A.  8.  Ilitchioi,  St.  Auitell,  Cypripedlnm  Hitchlnais 
Merars.  J.  Vaitch  t  Sooa  ataged  Callleva  labiata  alba  I'rinceii  of  \Valei 
and  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman,  gardener  to  R.  1.  Maaanrei,  Biq ,  Htrentbam' 
lent  a  fine  plant  of  Cattleya  labiata. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Bookhim,  aihitriled  a  number  of  out  bloomi  of 
Catilaya  labiata  and  one  or  two  other  Oiehidi  {bronw  medal).  Mr  K 
Aihworlh,  Wilmilow^  sent  a  number  ol  Cypripediuma  an  i  La^lia  uumila 
AihworthiBg.  Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  girdener  to  Sir  F.  Wigau,  Birl,  Eiit 
bheer,  eent  Liella  pumila  Low'i  variety,  and  Cattleya  Bowringiana 
oonoolor.  Me.sri.  H.  Low  ft  Co.,  Buih  HIU  Park,  Enfleld,  oootribuled  a 
bright  little  group  (imall  eiUer  medal). 

CEKTlKltATES  AND    AWARDS   OP   MBKIT. 

Antholm  aViiopioa  (J.  T.  Bennetl-Poti).— A  tall  growing  Montbrella- 
like  plant.    The  liowera  are  orange  anarlet  [award  of  merit) 

Bajmitt  OaUdottia  {,1.  Forbei).— A  white  form  of  B,  Qloire  de  Lorraine 
ia  luRicient  deaeription  for  this  (award  of  marit). 

OatlUya  labiata  alba  Vriacm  of  Wain  (J.  Veitoh  &  Soni)  —A  mutt 
boBuiiful  while  variety.  The  iip  ia  faintly  anffuiad  with  roie.  and  the 
throat  yellow  (firilolaia  certlticaie;. 

Calllena  labiata  (11.  .1,  Chapman).— A  ungalarly  rich  ooloured  varietv 
of  perfect  form  (firBt-claai  ccrtiGcate).  ' 

CaUhya  iabiata  Oilmouri  (Mrs.  Brigpi-Bary).— A  chaile  Qowcr.  The 
aopal,  petal.,  and  edge  of  the  li;.  ire  while.  The  central  blotch  on  latter 
11  maroon  crimaon.  and  the  throat  lemou  (lirit-elaia  ocrtiBcatc) 

CaUi*t/a  labiala  ear.  (J.  Hnd.on).— A  lovely  variety.  The  aepalt  and 
]>etal3  are  purple  roie,  ai  ti  the  margin  of  the  lip.  This  organ  hai  a 
L'enintl  paloh  of  crimaon  and  oream  aide  lobe*  (firit-clost  oertiSosie) 

Dlndrobimi  ca-logyne  (H.  Low  ii  Col).— A  peculiar  looking  Orchid,  of 
which  the  prevailing  colour  is  greaniab  brown  (award  of  merit), 

HerimMn.  Birklty  {V..  J.  BIwei).— A  Splendid  form  of  rioh  lalmon  hue 
(award  of  merit). 

Ntrbu  ilia,  WiOmon  (II,  J.  Elwaa).— A  brillluit  orange  aoarlet  variety 
ot  great  beauty  (award  of  merit). 

J\r»r*i»  Mrs.  Oodman  (U.  J,  Elwes).— A  rose  magenta  eolunred  variety 
of  opener  form  tbui  the  other  rarietlei  (award  of  merit). 

Vrti.<  Mn.  J.  J.  Ailor  (W.  Biin).— A  deliclonily  fragrant  doable 
miuve  ooloured  variety  (award  of  merit), 

Appit  Mr,  PkilUmort  ^G.  Bunyard  &  Co.).— A  medium  liied  Hattiih 
angular  Apple  with  prominent  crown  ridgei.  The  oolour  ii  bright  rod 
on  the  sun  aide  and  pale  green  on  the  ahaded  side.  The  large  half 
open  eye  ia  deeply  act,     Slalk  short,  deeply  inaerted  (award  of  merit) 

Ftar  BmUt  dHiyst  (G.  Woodward).— A  well  known  and  exoellant 
TaHety  (award  of  merit). 


Recent  Weather  ih  London.— During  SUurdaj,  Snnda]',  and 
Monday  morning  a  ooniiderable  amount  of  rain  fell— indeed,  it  aattoely 
ceaied  daring  the  entire  period.  On  Monday  morning,  though  tker*  was 
no  rain,  it  oontinned  very  dull,  but  the  ereniag  waa  clear,  and  inolined  to 
be  froaty.  On  Toeaday  it  wai  dull  but  fine  until  lata  in  the  erening, 
when  rain  Ml  heavily,  and  continued  aniil  Wodnaadaj  momiag.  At 
the  time  of  going  to  presa  it  wai  flue. 

Kew  Sbbhs.— The  iuoe  of  the  "  Kew  Bulletin  "  jnit  to  baud 

conpriae*  a  Hit  of  seeds  of  hardy  herbaceous  annual  and  perennial 
plants  and  of  hardy  trees  and  ihmbi  which,  for  the  moit  part,  have 
ripened  at  Kew  during  the  year  1899.  Tbaae  soeda  are  not  loM  to  the 
general  publio,  but  are  available  for  exchinee  with  Colonial,  Indian,  and 
Foreign  Botanio  (S-ardeni,  as  well  as  with  regular  corraapondauli  ot 
Kew.  No  application,  exoept  from  remote  colonial  possessions,  can  be 
entertained  art«r  the  end  of  Marefa.  1900. 

Isle  of  Wight.- The  monthly  meeting  of  the  lale  ofWight 

llartloultnral  Improvement  Assodilion  wai  held  at  Newport  on  Saturday. 
Dr.  J.  Grorei,  B.A,,  J.P.,  preiiilal  over  a  good  attendance,  coosldoring 
the  tnalemency  of  the  weather.  Mr.  F.  W.  ¥..  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  gave  an 
interetting  leoture  OQ  ■*  Five  Years'  Experiments  with  Chemical  and 
Farmyard  Manure*,"  at  carried  out  by  Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  and  himselt  it 
Thompson's  Rirm,  Golden  Green,  Tonbridge.  The  subiequent  dlicntaion 
proved  moet  valuable,  after  which  anninlmous  vote  of  thinks  was  accorded 
the  lecturer  for  (he  many  praotioal  hints  he  had  given.  An  enjoyable 
meeting  was  brought  to  a  otote  after  the  eleotion  of  lour  new  members. 
— B.  H. 

Zonal  Felab»oniifm8  at    Beioate.— I   have  !■  prevloaa 

yean  referred  to  the  beautiful  ehow  of  these  annually  leen  in  tho  winter 
at  Woodbatch,  and  would  not  now  have  mentioned  them  her*  but  to 
empbaaiie  the  fvA  that  "  G.'s "  note  respecting  the  culture  of  theie 
Sowen  at  page  3SS  seems  exaotly  to  dewribe  Mr.  Soller'a  method  of 
culture  throoghoui  tho  loaion.  He  takei  tops  from  Ifae  old  plants  i> 
February,  TooU  tham  in  warmth,  and  grows  tbem  on  apparently  in  the 
limpleit  way,  with  the  remit  that  in  the  winter  he  haa  in  ■  lorgei 
light,  airy  span  boute,  one  of  the  moet  boaailful  showa  of  Uoom  to  bt 
leen  anywhere.  Ai  to  varietiei.  theie  are  indeed  nomeroni,  rqnning  into 
aereral  dozens.  Poeaibly  eomema;  like  on*  shade  or  hae  of  colour  over 
another,  but  all  are  moat  beautiful.  It  would  aeem  ni  if  every  variety 
properly  treated  made  a  good  winter  bloomer.    All  ore  lingles.— A.  D. 

BlBHiNGHAU    Gabdenebs'    AsiioOlATiON. — There    wa*   an 

average  attendance  of  the  members  at  a  recent  meeting  to  hear  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  H.  Martin,  gardener  to  Lord  Leigh,  Slooekigb 
Abbey,  Kenilworlfa,  on  the  "  Forcing  of  Vegetable!,"  ■  aubjeet  on 
which  his  extensive  experience  fully  quabHed  htm  to  deal.  One  of  the 
principal  snbjects  was  the  culture  of  Hushroont.  and  which  eipeeiolly 
elicited  an  inlereiting  dinuiiion  among  several  of  the  member*  pnaent. 
I'refereuce  wai  giren  to  the  brick  form  of  ipswn  ai  against  the  French 
and,  milllrack  makes,  and  the  manure  of  corn-fed  horaaa  was  also  (elected 
ta  the  beat  medium  for  the  eomposiUon  of  the  beds.  Asparagus,  Seokale, 
French  Beani,  and  laladiiigi  were  also  adverted  to  in  lengthened  detilL 
A  collection  of  Hichaelmu  Dallies  and  aeverat  examples  of  Apples  ^ain 
orralsd  ooneiderable  Interest  (  the  former  by  Mr.  W,  B.  Child,  and  the 
latter  by  Meaeri.  II.  Sneaa  and  W.  Gardiner. 

Kingston   Qardehees'  Soc-ibtv.— Mr.    Young,  gardener  to 

Mrs.  I'eoraon,  The  Grange,  Kingston  Hill,  read  a  paper  upon  "  Annuda 
in  Pota  for  Spring  Decoration,"  but  dwelt  more  eipeclotly  upon  the 
SohUinthus,  of  which  the  varieties  grandiflorus  oculatua  and  retosui 
Grahami  were  conaldsred  the  best.  Anyone  with  the  oonvenlenoe  of  a 
cold  frame  and  a  greenhouae  can  succeed  with  theie.  Sow  leedi  In  tiO-iiia 
pot*  in  the  early  pirt  of  September,  place  the  puts  in  a  cold  frame.  Whan 
the  seedlings  appear  thin  out  to  four  in  each  pot  At  the  end  of  October 
place  the  poll  near  the  glaia  in  a  cool  houie  for  the  winter.  The  end  cl 
Jiauary  ii  the  time  for  the  final  potting,  uiine  32-slM  pot*.  Do  not 
hurry  the  planti  Into  flower,  and  the  result  will  be  a  cloud  of  beautiful 
Qncldium-like  floweri,  which  are  grand  for  conaervalory  decoration  or  For 
cutting  during  three  months  of  the  apring. — J.  T.  B.,  EaMtaaO  Bourn, 
Kinjaim  Hat. 
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Concert  at  Chertset.— We  learn  that  the  eonoert  organ- 
ised by  Mp.  C.  Brown  in  aid  of  the  Gasdenen'  Royal  BAnevolent  Institn- 
tion,  and  i^ifen  an  November  3rd,  will  result  in  the  sum  of  £13  being 
twaded  to  the  Fond.    Mr.  Brown  also  seoored  two  yearly  sabaorihen. 

• Death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Clay,— We  regret  to  have  to  reeord 

the  death  of  Mr,  Bamael  Clay,  which  occurred  on  October  28th  at  Great 
Claoton.  The  deceased  was  the  fonnder  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Clay  and 
Son,  of  Stratford.  Mr.  Clay  was  eighty-three  years  of  age.  He  retired 
from  aotiTe  participation  in  the  baiiness  that  bears  his  name  some 
few  jeare  ago. 

■  Winter  Moths. — Tliese  first  made  their  appearance  this  season 

on  the  1st  inst.  For  years  they  have  been  steadily  on  the  decrease, 
BO  maoh  ao  that  I  look  apon  grease-banding  trees  as  almost  superflaous, 
with  the  aid  of  Paris  green  in  spring.  I  shall  look  on  a  week  or  two 
before  being  at  the  tronble  of  banding.— J.  Hi  AM. 

Fear  Beurr^  Capiaumont.— I  see  a  mention  of  this  Pear 

by  *«  lilyerpooV  page  377.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Pears  for  stewing,  itg 
flaToor  being  jnst  what  is  wanted  for  that  purpose.  It  is  well  to  plant 
a  tree  or  two  of  it  in  every  garden,  as  its  free -bearing  propensities  are 
all  in  its  favonr  for  the  object  alluded  to.— £.  M. 


Hessle  Gardeners*  Society.— At  the  fortnightly  meeting 

of  the  above  Society,  held  on  October  31st,  Mr.  Mason  presided  over  a 
good  attendance.  Mr.  Moody,  Churman  of  the  Hull  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation read  a  most  instructiTC  and  suggest  ire  paper  on  the  raising 
hybridiaing  and  growing  of  the  Glounia.  A  good  discussion  ensued.— 
J.  F.  D.,  Yorks. 

• Akbbia  quinata.— I  have  sent  you,  by  parcel  post,  a  fruit  of 

Akebia  quinata.  The  plant  is  growing  on  a  south  wall,  and  has  been 
planted  about  three  years.  Has  it  been  known  to  fruit  before  in  the 
Midlands  ?  We  had  the  plant  from  Japan.— A.  McCulloch,  Newstead 
Alihey^  NotUngham,  [We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  plant  flowering  iu 
the  Midlands,  but  some  of  our  readers  may  favour  with  records.] 

Hospital  Flower  Shows.— I  should  like  to  call  attention 

to  a  very  valuablC'Work  which  is  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the 
Needlo  District.  It  is  what  are  popularly  called  •*  Hospital  Flower  Shows,*' 
but  it  is  of  far  more  reaching  value  than  a  flower  show  usually  con?eys. 
From  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  at  Crabb's  Cross  last  week  it  is' 
seen  that  about  £60  from  one  locality  only  out  of  some  eight  to  ten  are 
raised  by  sulMcriptions,  and  from  the  show  all  surplus  from  ^ery  moderate 
working  expenses  are  available  to  relieve  pain  and  suffermg.  Shows  of 
this  description  might  be  worked  in  thousands  of  distrioto.— J.  Hiam, 
Attjeood  Bcmk. 

West  Derby  Gardeners*  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

—On  the  1st  inst.  the  Rev.  Percy  Stewart,  rector  of  West  Derby,  pre- 
sided orer  an  excellent  attendsnoe  of  members  in  the  Social  Club, 
Hartington  Road,  when  Mr.  R.  Pinningt<m  of  Roby  delivered  a  lecture  on 
**  Herbaceous  Plants  and  Borders,"  tracing  their  value  for  cutting,  their 
propagation,  and  mode  of  making  the  border,  and  Incidentally  mentioning 
the  most  approved  sorts  for  the  district.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  many 
qnestlons  relating  to  these  plants  were  most  satisfactorily  answered  by 
Mr.  Pinnington.  In  proposing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  the  rev.  Chairman 
spoke  of  his  delight  at  being  present.  Herbaceous  plants  were  a  special 
feature  in  his  garden,  and  he  rejoiced  to  see  them  coming  so  much  to  tbe 
front  at  the  present  time.  If  planted  jadiciously  in  vsrious  aspects  a  long 
succession  of  flower  would  be  the  result,  and  he  fully  believed  that  nothing 
in  the  garden  could  be  found  more  useful.  Mr.  Bache  seconded,  also  the 
rote  passed  to  the  Chairman  by  Mr.  Pinnington. 

The  Nanny  Apple.— Please  do  not  run  away  with  the  idea 

that  this  Apple  is  going  to  t>e  lost,  because  it  is  not.  I  hope  to  graft 
at  least  fifty  trees  of  it  next  April,  as  ito  valuable  qualities  are  so  well 
known  in  this  neighbourhood.  At  the  Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum 
Show  I  saw  a  grand  dish  of  it  in  the  collection  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Cottsens,  Swanwick,  Southampton,  who  thinks  most  highly  of  the  Apple. 
The  fruits  were  equal  to  Worcester  Pearmain  in  colour,  and  of  a  size 
large  enough  to  please  all— some  dessert  Apples  do  not.  The  fruiterers 
in  this  district  think  mucn  of  Nanny.  When  we  consider  that  it  is  the 
only  dessert  Apple  to  be  had  in  quantity  early  in  October  just  before 
King  ol  the  Pippius  is  ready,  there  is  no  wonder  it  is  popular  among 
those  who  know  it.  The  only  opponent  Nanny  has  at  the  present  time 
is  that  little  known  variety  Benoni.  This  is  a  desirable  Apple,  and  I 
an  certain  when  better  known  it  will  be  largely  grown.  Nanny  does  not 
fruit  freely  in  a  young  state ;  the  trees  require  age  or  much  space  to 
allow  of  a  quick  development  without  much  pruning.— E.  Molyneux. 


Erica  Cavendishiana, — A  fine  specimen  of  Erica  Cavendish- 

iana  can  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  R.  Tedcastle,  Esq,  Marlay,  Rath- 
farnham.  Tbe  plant  measures  nearly  4  feet  in  height  and  3  feet  in 
diameter,  and  it  is  growing  in  an  18-inch  pot. — A.  O'N. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society.— At  the  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  to  be  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  inst.,  at  7.30  P.M., 
the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — *'The  Diurnal  Variation  of  the 
Barometer  in  the  British  Isles,*'  by  Richard  H.  Curtis,  F.R.Met.Soe.  ; 
**  Note  on  Earth  Temperature  Observations,*'  by  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S. 

Roadside  Fruit  Trees. — In  Franoe,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 

some  other  European  countries,  it  is  the  practice  to  plant  fruit  trees 
along  the  public  roads.  The  local  governments  plant  the  trees  and  culti- 
vate them  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  it  is  said  that  in  Belgium  there  are 
three-quarters  of  a  million  roadside  fruit  trees,  which  in  one  year 
produced  £400,000  worth  of  fruit.  The  Walnnt,  Chestnut,  Cherry,  Plum, 
and  Apple  are  the  favourite  trees  for  roadside  planting. 

Sussex  Rainfall.— The    total  rainlkll  at  Hay  wards  Heath 

for  the  past  month  was  ^*95  inch,  being  2  inches  below  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0*70  inch  on  the  1st.  Rain  fell  on  nine  days.  The 
maximum  temperature  was  62°  on  27th  and  29th  \  the  minimum  32°  on  the 
21st.  Mean  maxima  51*15° ;  mean  minima  40*28°.  Mean  temperatoro 
45*71°.  November  has  come  in  stormy.  There  was  thunder  with  heavy 
rain  on  the  2nd.— R.  I. 

London  Rainfall. — In  London  the  rainfall  of  Friday  evening 

and  night  was  extremely  heavy,  the  amount  measured  next  morning  at 
Brixton  lieing  as  much  as  1*14  inch.  This  made  the  third  occasion  this 
autumn  on  which  the  daily  rainfall  had  exceeded  an  inch,  a  state  of  things 
without  parallel  in  the  London  records  extending  back  as  far  as  the  year  1871. 
Taking  the  whole  year  through,  there  were  in  the  past  twenty-eight  years 
only  two  cases  in  which  an  inch  or  more  of  rain  fell  on  as  many  as  three 
days.  In  London  (at  Brixton)  the  total  rainfall  for  the  present  month 
amounted  up  to  last  evening  to  as  much  as  2*16  inches.  The  agg^gate 
for  five  days  was,  in  fact,  within  2-lOths  of  an  inch  of  the  average  for  the 
whole  of  November,  and  was  nearly  a  tenth  of  an  inch  more  than  we  had 
during  the  whole  of  the  three  summer  months,  June,  July,  and  August. 

The  Mildness  of  the  Season, — Mr.  E.  Molyneux  writes 

from  Swanmore :  **  I  send  you  a  tew  Dahlias,  about  thirty  varieties  of 
the  Cactus  type,  to  show  how  mild  it  still  is  here  in  South  Hants. 
The  plants  are  flowering  quite  as  freely  now  as  they  have  done  at  any 
time  during  the  summer ;  it  is  wonderful.  I  also  enclose  some  Sweet 
Pea  blooms.  These  are  a  little  spoil L  by  the  recent  heavy  rains,  but 
fancy  Sweet  Peas  flowering  now,  the  same  plants  having  been  con- 
tinuously in  bloom  since  June  I "  [The  flowers  came  as  a  pleasant 
surprise,  and  the  bright  colours  of  the  Dahlias  were  the  more  welcome 
now  that  everyone  is  smitten  with  Chrysanthemum  fever  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  believe  that  there  is  no  other  plant  in  the  floral  kingdom. 
The  blooms  were  exceptionally  well  developed,  were  stout  in  petal,  of 
good  size,  and  stood  well  up  on  strong  footstalks.  From  several  sources 
we  learnt  of  the  practical  termination  of  the  Dahlia  season  upwards  of 
three  weeks  ago.  The  Sweet  Peas  were  delightfully  fragrant,  and  their 
presence  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  even  more  exceptional  than  that  of 
the  Dahlias.  ] 

MBTBOBOXiOOZGAXi  OBSBBVATIOITS  AT  CBZS-WriOX. 

—Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens — height  above 
sea  level  24  feet. 
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The  weather  has  again  been  dull,  mild,  and  very  wet. 
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Cattylbya  Evdooa  Madame  Albebt  Hte. 
Maby  CftttleTU,  as  well  u  other  Umhida  of  more  tbao  avenge 
merit,  bave  of  me  jean  been  exhibited  in  Londoo  by  f^rowera  in 
Belgium,  and  ammgRt  th«  moat  lucceuful  of  luch  viailors  hu  been 
Mod*.  Juloi  Hye,  Leynn.  Thii  e::tbu(iMiio  orchidial  La  a  c(m- 
pantlvel;  frequent  participator  Id  the  diaplaya  of  the  Rojal  Horti- 


cultnnl  SocietT,  and  when  be  is  rapreeeDted  it  ii  almost  invariably  by 
Bomethiog  really  good.     """"   — '  '~  "'  "  "    '  .... 

Albert  Hye,  and  which 


r  good.     The  Tuiety  of  0.  Eudora  oaiued   Madame 
,   .  which  we  reproduce  in  fig.  75,  was  shown  by  Mods. 

Hye  at  oue  of  the  early  summer  meetiuga  of  the  R.H.S.,  when  the 
Orchid  Committee  reoommended  a  firat-clast  certificate.  It  Li  a 
•triking-ly  handsome  form,  with  sepale  and  petaia  of  a  pleasioR  soft 
row  ibade  with  deeper  markiogs.  The  broadly  expaoded  lip  is  rich 
velrety  crimsoa,  and  tho  throat  is  yellow  witli  cririiBon  veins. 
Mabdevallia  Vbitohiana- Estrada, 

The  parentage  of  this  lovely  little  hybrid  Maadevallia  ia  eipmsed 
In  its  Dame,  and  from  two  such  fine  species  one  would  naturally 
expect  a  bright  and  charming  progeny.  This  it  is,  and  a  most  free 
flowwfng  little  Orchid  as  well,  bo  Iree  that  the  plants  are  covered  with 
flowers  for  weeks  together.  These  are  larger  thnu  those  of 
M.  Eitredn,  and  resemble  them  moat,  though  the  influence  of 
M.  Vellohlana  Is  apparent  in  the  acarlet  and  orange  colour.  It  was 
railed  iti  Oaptaio  Hincks'  oollectiDti  at  Richmond,  Yoiks,  and  first 
flowered  in  1893. 

CruBiDinu  CYPBEiPOLinM. 

This  ia  an  nnoommon  but  pretty  apeciea,  with  narrow  Rush-like 
foliage,  and  peendo-bnlbe  abont  the  aame  shape  as  0.  Lowianuin,  only 
ampler.  The  flower  spikes  occur  In  the  same  manner,  and  the  flowers 
are  alauMt  exactly  like  those  of  a  small  form  of  C.  TracyaDum.  The 
white  lip,  with  bright  crimson  dots,  is  exceptionally  beautiful  Its 
cnlturo  is  the  same  as  lor  the  other  species  here  named,  but  of  course 
the  pots  need  not  be  so  large.  It  likes  a  cool,  moist,  and  shady  house, 
with  un{de  luf^iw  of  water  when  growing  freely. — H.  R.  R, 


HARDY  FRUIT  FOR  PROFIT— OUR  SHORTAGE 
IN  APPLES. 

Wb  find  In  the  "Wisbech  Advertiser"  what  appeara  to  be  the 
foil  t«xt  of  a  P«P«r  by  Mr.  It.  Lewis  Castle  which  was  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  wisbecb  Natural  History  Society.  It  is  a  thoughlful 
and  excellent  production,  the  outcome  of  a  wide  field  ot  obeerration 
as  well  as  of  exact  knowledge  gained  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  experi- 
mental station  at  RidgmonL  Mr.  Castle  renaindB  us  of  the  statement 
that  trom  1883  to  1890  over  221  millions  of  bushels  of  Apples  were 
imported  into  this  country,  of  a  itroas  valne  of  £6,000,000  atsrling, 
while  in  the  succeeding  years,  1890-1898,  the  imports  bad  Increased 
to  83  million  bushels,  valued  at  nearly  9}  milliona  sterling.  If  there 
is  no  mistake  in  these  figures  our  shortage  in  the  fifteen  years 
amounted  t«  66^  million  bushels,  value  IQ^  million  pounds. 

Seeing  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  acreage  of  home- 
grown fruit  during  the  period  named,  and  time  for  thousands  of  trees 
to  oome  into  profitable  bearinz,  we  have  striking  evidence  of  the 
inorean  In  the  oonsnmptlou  of  fruit  in  this  country,  an  increase  which 
ia  bound  to  oontinne.  There  is  thas  ample  room  for  extended  cultiva- 
tion, and  when  this  is  conducted  Intelligently,  and  the  beet  methods 
gf  diatributlon  are  practised,  "a  living  and  something  more,"  as 
observed  by  Mr.  Castle,  is  to  be  made  by  the  production  of  hardy  fruit 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Dot  he  rightly  intimatea  that  this  is  not  to 
be  done  by  e»erybody  and  anywhere.  As  a  malter  of  fact,  loeees  have 
been  incnrred  by  men  who  have  been  Induced  by  sensation  mongers  to 
rush  into  the  work  without  knowledge,  and  injury  is  done  by  the 
ebeoks  thus  given  to  the  extension  of  an  important  industry. 

A  fisw  points  to  bear  in  mind  in  connection  with  our  prospective 
home  supply  of  hardy  fruit  are :  1,  choose  sites,  soils,  and  varieties 
wisely  ;  2,  prepare  the  land  thoroughly,  plant  properly,  and  prune 
Bcientifieally — which  means  on  nmple  common-senBe  principles  ;  3, 
cultivate  thocghtfally,  intelligently,  not  forcing  the  trees  by  over- 
manuring  when  young,  and  starving  them  by  lack  of  nouriahmenl 
when  botring  heavily  ;  4,  prevent  insect  and  fungoid  attaijka  by  early 
action  in  spraying ;  G,  thin  the  fruits  when  thickly  clustered  on  the 
bcanohea,  edpecially  on  weakly  growing  trees ;  5,  gather  and  sort 
carefnlly,  pack  firmly  and  honestly.  Then  may  Baiisfactory  rasulis 
b*  expectM  to  follow.  Thia  la  in  concise  form  the  advice  of  the 
(/<>ttmaI^^orf»cuI<wreattbe  beginning  of  the  planting  season  of  1899. 


SHOWS. 
Taunton. — octobbb  sibt  amd  noveubek  ibt. 

The  Taonlon  Deane  Hortlcultnral  Sooiaty  has  held  many  sooceisfiil 
nunmer  shows  in  Ihls  lows  in  the  psit.  thcretore  it  was  a  bsppy  ihooght 
to  reiaaoilate  the  Chryaanthsmum  Show,  wbioh  had  lapted  for  ten  yrart. 
The  Initial  venture  held  on  Iha  dates  named  was  a  auooeta.  If  Ihs  eihibilt 
were  not  egpeeially  nupMroua  thej  poiieued  muob  quality,  making  in 
the  whole  a  pleasing  diipUy,  and  one  that  mgan  well  lor  the  fatare. 

The  principal  class  in  the  compreheniive  ichcdule  of  prises  was  that 
fbr  tbir(y.*ix  Japaceae  blooms,  diitinol,  for  which  a  ailier  cballeDge  cup, 
value  10  guineas,  along  with  a  good  monsy  priie.  was  offered  ;  Id  sddiiion 
to  thia  caah  priita  for  other  winners  were  conlainad  in  the  acbcdnle. 
Mr.  .r.  Lloyd,  gardener  to  Vincent  Stuekey,  Kiq.,  Langport,  SomerkCt, 
seoared  the  coveted  award  for  agrand  mI,  of  whinb  the  following  were 
the  moit  noleworlby — Dake  of  Wellington,  Roie  Wynne,  Msdaae  LobIs 
Ramy,  Edith  Tabor,  lotamational,  Fride  of  Eamooth,  BItfaome  Beauty, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  O.  J.  Warren,  Madame  Camot,  Jalia  Soaranaaga, 
Bwantey  Giant,  Wm.  Budnej,  Madame  G.  Bruant,  and  Mrs.  W.  MeaM. 
The  smaller  olsase*  in  the  JapsDepe  lection  wars  well  filled,  the  exhibitors 
staging  really  creditable  examples,  In  the  olaiaea  sal  ^part  for  Incnrred 
bloom*  there  was  only  moderate  competition, 

,A  handaome  blossom  of  Mrs.  W.  Mtase  belongiag  to  Mr.  JAojd  la 
his  challenge  cap  atand  waa  aeleoted  aa  being  the  premier  bloom  in  lbs 
show,  and  to  which  waa  awarded  the  oertiAoate  of  the  N.C.S.,  a  honour 
wblob  it  doDbtleas  deaerred. 

Miss  R.  Broadmead  was  the  moet  ancoesaful  compatilor  in  the  jroap 
of  Chrysanthemum*,  quality  of  blooms  to !«  the  lead  in  e  feature.  Plants 
ot  auch  varietie*  as  Itrs.  Mease,  Australian  Gold,  Edwin  Molyneai, 
and  Pride  of  Madford  carried  exceptionally  handsome  bloom*.  Ths 
arrangemeuE  too  waa  deserting  of  pru*e  j  ai  a  rale  the  plants  in  gronp* 
of  Chrysanthemams  are  far  too  muuh  huddled  together,  so  that  they  loss 
all  indlvlduallly.  Mr.  W.  &.  Couaena  secured  the  premier  award  in  the 
cisai  tor  a  group  of  mlsoellaneous  planla  arranged  for  effeot. 

Apples  made  a  great  display.  Non-com p« tla g  oolleoUona  were  not 
nnmeroua  but  Interesting,  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  show.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Godfrey,  Eimoalh,  had  a  ^eaiing  exhibit  of  new  ChrysanthemBma. 
Artaxanas,  a  new  yellow,  was  eapeclally  notieeable,  aa  were  Beftinsld 
Godfrey,  L«  Grand  Dragon,  and  Autumn  Glory.  Messri.  R.  Veilok 
and  Son  had  a  pleasing  collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  Apples,  and  a 
really  Bne  exhibit  of  Tioleta. 

TORQUAY.— Octobbb  Sist  ahd  NoTrainBB  Ibt. 

The  Torquay  Dixtnot  Gardeneri'  Asaocialion  held  its  flfth  annnal 
Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October 
Slat  sod  N«Tsmbar  lat.  Thecroaps  of  Chrysanthemums  ware  very  good, 
the  ehief  srlae  being  obtained  bv  Mr.  E.  Pople,  gardener  to  the  Rev,  A.  E 
Wrey.  The  bloom*  in  Ihli  coftectlon  were  fine,  E.  Molynenx,  Phcebu*, 
and  Viviand  Morel  being  iplendidly  ahown.  Mr.  .1.  Aggsit,  gardener  to 
Dr.  Hamilton  CummiDg,  wu  a  good  aecocd  with  slightly  inferior  bleomi. 
In  the  cut  Sower  olaise*  Mr.  C.  B.  Frowie,  gardener  to  Dr.  W.  Ford 
Bdeelow,  aeeured  the  lirit  prise  for  thirty-six  .Tspancse,  this  award  also 
iucTudiag  the  National  Chrjianihemum  Society'*  lilver  medal.  Mr. 
Howard,  gardener  to  Q.  Furneanx,  Eiq.,  was  second  i  and  Mr.  T.  Hill, 
gardsner  to  ReT.  H.  Hnlchina,  third.  Tbe  competition  in  Tegetable*  w*b 
very  keen,  Hr.  P.  E.  Feaoock,  gardener  to  P.  W.  Baihby,  K*q..  being 
first  in  the  eoUeotian.  Fruit  was  also  well  repmenitd,  the  cbieC  honoon 
being  *eaDred  by  Mr.  T.  Warren,  gardener  to  ^e  Dowager  Ladj  Hsldea. 

Table  decorations  and  apargnes  fbrmed  a  show  of  lliem*elreB.  Mr. 
J,  Davis  was  firat  in  the  former  olast  with  ■  light  arrangement  of  yellow 
and  white.  Mr.  I.  Houar,  of  Wcatbury-on-Trj^m,  exhibited  Violets ;  and 
Messrs.  Edwards  &  Son,  of  Nottingham,  specimena  of  their  Kdwaidlan 
ware.  The  local  trade  was,  as  uanal,  well  represented.  Mesar*.  R.  Veiiah 
snd  Son  ehowed  an  interesting  collection  of  plants  and  fruit,  aa  also  did 
Mestrs.  Cmtj*,  Saoford  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The  other  honorary  exhibitor* 
were  Messrs.  W.  Allward,  W.  Burridge  k  Sons,  G.  H.  Pearoe,  Brooking 
Bros.,  Torqusy  Teohnioal  Gardening  Claa*,  and  W.  B.  Smala,  F.R.B.B., 
the  latter  exhlbltine  an  attractive  group  of  Ohryaanlhemnms,  inolnding 
Madame  Edmund  Roger,  Chrysanchemiite  Bruant,  C.  Hooper  Fearaon, 
and  other  new  rarieties. 

The  Boysl  Hungsrian  Ladies'  Orehettrs  gave  afternoon  and  erenmg 
performances  on  both  days.  The  exhibition  was  opened  by  tb*  Msyot 
and  Majorea*  of  Torquaj  (Mr.  and  Mra.  W.  Beavis),  aeeompanlsd 
by  the  President  (Dr.  R.  Hamilton  Bamaay)  and  a  number  of  local 
gentry.  The  show  was  largely  attended  on  bolh  daya,  ths  arrangsmenls 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Smale  (Hon.  Secretary)  and  a  working 
ComBittee  of  twelre  gardener*. 

WULVBRHAMFTON,— OcTOUBR  31st,  Noveuheb  Ibt  and  Sim 
The  aiith  annual  Chryaaalhemum,  Frnit,  and  Vegetable  Show  was 
held  on  the  abore  datea,  and  »a*  in  same  re*peets  an  advance  on  any  of 
its  predeoesaors,  more  eapeoially  in  the  cut  flower  olaasea.  Tbe  arrange- 
ment of  the  exhibits  reQected  much  credit  on  Meaars,  Wbeeler  and 
Bradley,  the  retpective  Secretary  and  Cbslrman,  and  other  memben  of 
tbe  Committee.  There  waa  en  excellent  ahuw  of  Apples  and  Pean^  alio 
Grapes  and  vsgetablea. 

For  a  group  of  Chrjaantbemuma,  not  to  exceed  12  feet  by  8  feel,  i* 
and  a  silver  cup,  valued  at  £10,  were  offered  as  the  first  prise,  Tbers 
were  three  entries,  and  Mr.  U.  Bradley,  gardener  to  Miss  Perry,  Werga 
Hsll,  secured  the  coveted  premier  awwd,  and  Mr.  W.  ShiDglar,  gardener 
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to  T.  O.  Baksr,  Eiq^  Comptoo,  oam*  la  for  leoood  honoon  to  t  tctj 
elOM  aontatt — Ihoi  Terming  Ihe  order  of  wiDDing  Id  the  ooatMt  lut 
J«r.  Hr.  BT*dle7  wM  ugtin  to  Iho  front  for  ■  groap  of  Chrji- 
•DthcmiiDiB  Bad  fohiira  pluili,  not  to  excMd  9  Fot  by  S  fe«t.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Simpam,  nrdenar  to  C.  T.  Mender,  Eiq^  Wightwiek  Manor,  wee  eocorded 
tbe  Hcond  priar,  and  Mr.  J.  Ulnton,  gardener  to  F.  Sandan,  Eiq  ,  Oaken, 
the  third  priio.  For  iiag\a  tpecimen  plant!  the  ohiel  priztwinnert  in  the 
MTcrml  eUiaai  were  Meiiri.  W.  Shingter,  J.  F.  Sinpeon,  J.  UDghn, 
T«lt«obal]  Wood  ;  J.  Minton,  and  J.  E.  Knight,  Wolrerhkinpton. 

The  lendins  feature  of  tbe  Sbow  wu  undoubledLy  the  cut  JapaneM 
and  incnrred  Chryiinthemnmi,  which  exNllad  the  ezhibilj  of  last  ytM. 
There  were  seren  in  tbe  cla»  for  thirty-iiz  Japanew,  diitinct,  and  the 
diiplaj  would  haTe  been  worih;  of  ■  high  poaition  at  any  ahow  in  the 
kingdoio.  The  premier  award  of  £4  and  a  lilier  en p,  Tains  £S,  waa 
Mcnred  by  a  new  oompetitor,  Mr.  F.  Vallii.  Broinbam  Fmit  Farm, 
Wilts,  for  a  p[rmnd  eomplement  of  blooma  of  Madame    Brnant,   Solell 


Bote  Owen,  Madame  Darier  3,  Empreti  of  India,  Topue  Oriantale, 
Violet  Tomlio,  and  Mr*.  N.  Mol  vnaax,  Tbe  aeeond  prne  wai  feeared  bj 
Mr.  J.  H.  Qoodaore  with  good  blooms ;  tbe  third  by  Mr,  B.  Jonea, 
gardener  to  C.  A.  Smith  Kyland,  Eiq.,  Barford  Hill,  Warwick,  for  a  stand  of 
freth  and  campaot  bioomi ;  and  the  fourth  fell  to  Hr.  F.  Q.  Foiter, 
Brookhunpton  Narier;,  H**aBt.  Altogether  it  was  a  keenly  conleilad 
el ail. 

For  twalTe  Uoomi  Mr.  Goodaore  wai  to  the  fore  with  fine  exsmplei, 
oompiistng  0.  Cnrti*,  Lord  Wolealey,  Eineit  CaoDell,  Perls  Danphinolse, 
H.  liIalyaeBX,  Dorothy  Foiter,  Topaze  Orientals,  B«M  Owen,  Jomee 
Agate,  Morn.  R.  Bahuant,  aadQlabe  d'Or.  For  twelve  blooms  Japanese 
Mr.  Qoodaere  was  Again  viotorioni  i  the  seoond  prize  going  to  Mr, 
G.  Qrimmer,  gardener  to  W.  Q.  Phillipa,  Eaq.,  Berwick  House,  Shrews- 
bury ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  F.  Vallia.  For  Ike  premier  Japanee* 
Chrjsanibemain  Mr,  J.  Q.  Hnnt  won  with  a  tptendid  bloom  of  Mrs. 


w.'K* 
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d'Omobie,  Sne  (  R«ber(  Powell,  Mr.  W.  Popbam,  ekcelleut  t  Mr.  A. 
Baman,  Madame  P.  Kiioire,  Gueiave  Hi  "irl,  Lonia  Braailknt,  Le  Grand 
Drupon,  rer;  fine  ;  I.ady  Ridgway,  good  ;  t.  tie  Teicbman,  Loniee,  Pride 
of  Sxmoulh,  Colonel  bmith,  Souvenir  de  L  .Rosetti,  'J.  l^wia,  Mom. 
Boett,  Anstraliao  Gold,  fine  ;  Pride  of  Madford.  C.  B.  Haywood.  Miia 
L'Dd«rhay,  Mutual  Friend,  Fnir  Maid,  Mons.  Chenon  de  L«chil-,  Qraphio, 
K.  Tabor,  Mrs.  J.  Beiaant,  fine  ;  T.  Cariiogtoo,  Jane  Molyneuz,  Hjtiily 
Towers,  Phcebua^Mra.  Mew,  E.  Molvnenx,  M.  Pocketl,  Madame  Camot, 


I  Mr.  Combes.     The  ■< 


Mr.  J.  1 


)  Pantla   Ralli,    Kiq.,  Aabtead   Park,  Epeom,    anotbsr  nsw 


exhibita,  Ihe  ooTeled  piise  falling  to  Mr.  G.  Hunt  for  Dueheaa  of  File  2, 
sxasllent  ;  D  B.  Crane  a,  Mons.  R.  Rabnant  3,  Mn.  K  Molyneiu  a, 
C.  H.  Cnrtia  2,  and  Globe  d'Or  9,  were  all  grand  blooma  ;  Rrneil 
CaoMll  I,  Qneen  of  England,  Uons.  Desblano  S,  Joho  Lambert  2, 
U  P.  MartigUM  a,  Lady  Isobel  2,  Mr*.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Jeanne  d'Arc  2, 
BtookMgh  Gem  2,  Bnpni*  «f  India,  King  of  Tellows,  Robert  Patfnd  3, 


The  ChryMntkemnin  local  olaasea  were  well  represented,  and  tor 
twelve  blooma  of  Japanese  diatinct  on  long  sterna,  tsstefnily  arrknpd, 
tha  firat  priie  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  ;  and  the  eeoond  to 
Mr.  J.  Minton.  For  twclie  blooms  ineurTsd,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  Hales  wai 
awarded  tbe  first  prize,  tbe  only  exhibitor  ;  and  for  twelre  Japanese 
distinot,  Mr.  H.  Webster,  Curator  of  Wolverhampton  West  Park,  was 
accorded  the  first  priae  with  a  splendid  stand  i  tbe  second  falling  to 
Mr.  J.  F.  Simpeou,  and  tbe  third  to  Mr.  J.  Cotterill, 

Bouqnels  and  epergnes  were  a  pUasing  feature,  and  for  three  ladies' 
sprajsof  Chiytantbemuma  and  ornamental  foliage,  Mr.  J.  Park,  gardener 
to  J.  Roberta,  Etq.,  Peamore,  iecofed  the  firat  prize  ;  Measra.  Jonea  and 
Son,  Sbrewsburv,  the  second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Knight  tbe  third.  For 
an  epergns  of  Chrjaantheranoia  and  ornamental  foliage,  Meaars,  Jonsa 
and  Sod  were  the  only  eibibitora,  and  were  awarded  the  Rrst  prize  for  a 
•ery  tailefal  amngemenL  For  a  hand  bonquet  of  flowers,  Mesara. 
Jonea  Sl  Son  were  placed  firat,  and  Mr.  R.  Lone,  Wolverh  atop  ton,  aecond, 
both  with  artistic  examplei ;  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight  alao  an  artistically 
arranged  Iwuiiuet  of  Orchids  and  Rosea  not  for  competition.  The  lait 
named  exhibitor  also  put  up  a  highly  atlraati*e  arrangement  of  floral 
wreatba,  erotie*  and  bonqoela,  aa  alao  did  Mr.  R.  Lowe,  both  exhibits 
being  of  no  ordinoij  merit,     For  a  floral  ditpla;  of  Chrjaandienam 
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blooms,  arranged  on  tables  by  ladies,  the  first  prise  was  secnred  by  Miss 
A.  L.  Lowe,  and  the  second  to  Miss  Lowe  of  Tettenhall,  Wolverhampton, 
both  with  artistic  arrangements.  It  is  with  much  relaotaaoe  that  a  detailed 
de«criptioB  of  the  yery  fine  examples  of  Grapes  (Masoats  espeoiallv), 
Apples  and  Pears  is  withheld,  owing  tb  the  exigencies  of  space.  Vegetables 
also  were  worthy  of  equal  note,  the  competition  for  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Sons'  prises  being  very  keen. 

Messrs.  T.  B.  Dobbs  &  Co.,  Wolverhampton,  had  an  attractive  exhibit 
of  hardy  plants  and  flowers,  and  Messrs.  Edwsrds  their  Edwardian  rustic 
table  decorations.  Messrs.  J.  E.  Knight,  R.  Lowe,  and  T.  B.  Dobbs 
and  Co.  offered  prizes  for  collections  of  vegetables. 

EXMOUTH.— November  1st. 

A  ONE  day's  Show  instead  of  two  was  tried  this  year,  and  the  Com- 
mittee  believe  the  financial  result  will  prove  an  improyement  on  the  two 
days'  affair.  Frizes  were  offered  in  seventy-eight  otaises,  most  of  which 
were  well  filled.  For  thirty- sis:  Japs,  open,  the  first  prize  fell  to  H.  H. 
Spencer,  Esq.,  Teignmouth  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Foster)  ;  second,  Mr.  Q. 
Drake,  Cardiff  $  third,  Vincent  Stuckey,  Esq.  Cgardener,  Mr.  Lloyd)  ;  a 
close  competition.  For  twelve  blooms,  Japs,  Col.  Lloyd  (gardener,  Mr. 
Hitchcock)  was  successful  in  beating  the  western  champion,  Mr.  Geo. 
Foster,  who  had  to  be  content  with  the  second  position.  For  twelve 
incurved  Mr.  11.  Hammond  Spencer  went  ahead,  and  he  was  also  successful 
in  winning  the  first  prise  for  twelve  blooms  in  a  vase  s  Mr.  Hitchcock 
here  taking  second. 

Groups  were  well  shown,  the  first  prize  being  taken  with  an  arrange- 
ment containing  some  excellent  plants,  which  was  put  up  by  General 
Rocke,  C.6. ;  second,  Robert  Long,  Esq.  Semicircles. — ^First,  A.  F. 
Terrel  Shapland,  Esq.  (gardener.  Mr.  Landon)  a  fresh-hroking  and 
handsome  collection  of  plants  ;  second,  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.  Some  well 
grown  Ferns,  shown  by  Mr.  Ide,  gardener  to  J.  Gordon,  Esq.,  were 
snooessful  in  carrying  off  the  two  first  prizes. 

Fruit  was  well  shown.  Grapes,  Alicante. — First*  Rev.  H.  Clerk 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  Pike)  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  W.  Matthew.  Muscats. — First, 
Kev.  H.  Clerk  ;  second,  Mrs.  Forbes.  The  principal  prizewinners  in  the 
other  classes  were,  R.  Ley,  Esq.,  Miss  Finekney,  General  Rocke, 
G.  Goldney,  Esq.,  B.  Long,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Gressnell,  Mr.  H.  Lever,  and 
Rev.  H.  Clerk. 

A  good  collection  of  stove  plants  and  fruit  was  shown  from  the 
famous  Bicton  Gardens  (gardener,  Mr.  Mayne).  The  Alicante  Grapes 
were  excellent.  The  collection  of  fruib  contained  some  magnificent 
specimensof  ApplesjFeasgood*s  Konesnoh,  Alfriston,  and  American  Mother 
Apples,  nice  Melons  and^ines.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  occupied  the  whole 
of  one  end  of  the  large  hall  with  an  exhibit  covering  over  450  feet  of 
space,  and  certainly  the  finest  this  firm  has  ever  made  at  this  show. 
(Chrysanthemums  were  well  shown,  mainly  in  decorative  varieties.  A 
large  display  of  Zonal  Felargoniums,  Cannas,  and  other  flowering  plants 
was  very  attractive.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate  no 
less  than  thirty  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  large  bunches  of  each  were 
included  among  the  cut  flowers.  The  whole  was  edged  with  sixty 
dishes  of  well  grown  Apples,  which  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  display. 

DORKING.— November  Ist  and  2nd. 

A  BBIGHT  and  attractive  show  was  that  held  at  the  Public  Hall  on 
the  above  dates.  Groups  and  cut  blooms  were  up  to  a  good  standard, 
and  several  non-competitive  exhibits,  notably  the  Bertolonias  from 
Bnrford  Lodge,  and  the  well-grown  plants  of  Begonia  Oloire  de  Lorraine 
from  Deepdene. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  of  50  feet  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Geo.  Kew,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Es:!.,  Bury  Hill.  This  was  well 
arranged,  and  contained  plants  with  excellent  blooms.  Second,  Mr.  B.  T. 
Kingsley,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gough  Nichols,  Holm  wood  Parte  In  a  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants  the  same  exhibitor  gained  first  prize  with  a  most 
tastefully  arranged  exhibit. 

In  the  leading  class  for  cut  blooms,  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve 
incurved,  Mr.  F.  King  won  with  a  fresh  handsome  exhibit.  The  varieties 
were  Japanese  :  R.  H.  Pearson,  Madame  C*rnot,  Australie,  Mrs.  Mease, 
Mrs.  White  Popham,  Chas.  Davis,  G.  J.  Warren,  Lady  Hanham,  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  Edith  Tabor,  Pride  of  Madford  and  lira.  J.  Lewis.  Incurved  : 
Lady  Isobel,  Mrs.  G.  Williams,  Chrysantheme  Bruant,  Duchess  of  Fife, 

E.  Cannell,  Globe  d'Or,  Ma  Perfection,  Dome  d»Or,  Miss  V.  Foster, 
Yvonne  Desblanc,  M.  Desblaao  and  King  of  Yellows.  Second,  Mr. 
Kingsley,  in  whose  stand  were  fine  blooms  of  E.  Molyneux  and  Mrs. 
Coombes.  For  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  F.  King  was  again  first,  the  second 
prize  going  to  Mr.  W.  Bain,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  In  this 
stand  the  premier  bloom  was  seleotedr— a  grand  high-ooloured  flower  of 
Pride  of  Madford. 

For  six  distinct,  the  lead  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Daniels,  gardener  to 

F.  S.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Sunnyside  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Wright,  gardener  to  Carr 
Saunders,  Esq.,  Milton  Heath.  In  the  class  for  six  Japanese,  one  variety, 
Mr.  Kingsley  and  Mr.  King  were  first  and  second  respectively,  with  Mrs. 
W.  Mease,  in^capital  form.  For  twelve  incurved  the  order  of  prizetaking 
was  reversed  by  the  two  last-named  exhibitors.  In  the  class  for  a  vase  of 
blooms,  not  to  exceed  3  feet  in  height,  Mr.  Bain  gained  the  first  place 
with  a  bold  arrangemenL  Second,  Mr.  A.  Alderman,  gardener  to 
C.  Cairnikow,  Esq.,  Effingham  Hill  House.  Thirii',  Mr.  Kew.  Messrs. 
Alderman,  Kew,  and  H.  Squelch,  gardener  to  W.  EUis,  Esq.,  Haselbouroe, 
were  most  successful  with  Grapes,  Apples  and  Fears. 

A  group  of  well-grown  Chrysanthemums,  not  for  competition,  came 
from  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  gardener  to  the  Duches»  of  Marlborough, 
Deepdene. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT.— HovBMBEB  IST  Ain>  Skd. 

The  Cowes  Horticultural  Improvement  Assoolatioii  held  its  first 
exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Foresters*  Hall  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  last  The  exhibition  was^opened  by  Mrs.  Godfirey  Baring  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  assembly.  For  spscinien  plants  Mr.  W.  E. 
Wickens,  gardener  to  B.  R.  Pittls,  Eiq.,  J.P.,  of  Kewport,  tecnred  the 
leading  awards.  In  the  classes  for  cut  blooms  the  chief  prizewinners 
were  Messrs.  If.  Silsbury  (Shanklin),  C  H.  Snook  (ShankUn).  F.  MUlsr 
(East  Cowes),  A.  Hills  (East  Cowes).  J.  Love,  J.  A.  Oatley,  H.  Fry  and 
C.  E.  Creighton.  For  table  decorations,  in  which  class  tiiere  was  keen 
competition,  Miss  Mullet  (Northwood)  secured  the  premier  award  with 
a  tastefully  arranged  and  seasonable  exhibit. 

Some  exceptionally  fine  Chrysanthemums,  including  Mrs.  While 
Popham,  Mutual  Friend,  President  Bevan  and  several  promising 
seedlings  were  staged  by  Mr.  Martin  Silsbnry.  There  were  nnmerwis 
non-competitive  exhibits  which  added  to  the  success  of  the  show, 
including  a  group  of  plants  from  Mr.  A.  Hills,  Grove  Nursery,  East  Cowes ; 
Cactus  Dahlias  {from  Mr.  R.  Saunders,  Cowes  Knrsery  ;  Chrysanthe- 
mums from  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood  Kursery  ;  collection  of 
fruit  from  Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  &  Son,  Limited,  of  Southampton ; 
group  of  plants  from  Mr.  A.  Saunders,  gardener  to  Lady  Harrington, 
Stanhope  Lodge,  Cowes,  and  a  honey  exhibit  from  Mr.  F.  D.  Hills,  of 
East  Cowes.  The  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Imrovement  Association 
certificates  were  awarded  to  the  above  gentlemen  for  their  respective 
exhibits. 

PORTSMOUTH.— November  1st  and  2nd. 

The  thirteenth  annual  autumn  exhibition  wai  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
which  is  a  splendid  site  for  such  a  display.  The  exhibition  in  question  was 
remarkable  for  the  quality  of  the  incurved  blooms.  It  was  pleasing  to  sse 
so  fine  a  display  of  this  section,  not*only  in  the  leading  open  classes,  bat 
throughout  the  show  generally.  The  arrangements  were  as  usnal 
excellent  in  the  hands  of  an  efficient  Committeci  so  ably  led  by  Mr.  H. 
Beriy,  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Cut  blooms  receive  the  largest  share  of  encouragement  The  principal 
class  was  that  for  twenty-four  incurved,  and  a  similar  nnmber  of  Japaneie, 
in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties  in  each  section,  or  more  than  two  of 
any  one  variety.  £7  was  offered  for  the  first  prize,  which  brought  four 
entries.  Mr.  C.  Penford,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Leigh  Park,  Havant,  won  the  premier  award  by  the  quality  of  his  incurred 
blooms,  which  were  heavy,  fresh,  and  well  staged.  The  Japanese  were  a 
trifie  weak  as  compared  to  the  second  prise  stand,  still  heavy  enough  to 
assist  in  securing  the  coveted  position.  The  varieties  were  :  Japanese- 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis  2,  large ;  Mrs.  W.  Mease  2,  Master  H.  Tucker,  Mad.  Caniol, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Col.  B.  Smith.  Mrs.  Barks,  Mad.  G.  Bruant.  Solcil 
d'Octobre.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Phoebus,  Australie  2,  Mad.  G.  Henri,  Vitisad 
Morel  2,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Robert  Powell,  Mens.  Hogte,  Lady  Hanham,  Mn. 
Jones,  and  Edith  Tabor.  Incurved.— Duchess  of  Fife  2,  Globe  d'Or  % 
excellent ;  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Lady  Isobel,  Miss  D.  Foster, 
M.  Bahuant  2,  Miss  V.  Foster  2,  Rose  Owen,  Ma  Perfection,  Madams 
FerlaU  Triomphe  d'Eve,  Mr.  J.  Murray,  Madame  Darier  2.  Violet 
Tomltn,  Brookleigh  Gem,  C.  H.  Curtis.  'Bona  Dula,  Jeanne  d'Are,  asd 
R.  Petfield.  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Pantia  Raili,  Esq.,  Ashtesd 
Park,  Epsom,  was  a  good  second  with  heavy  Japanese,  but  he  had  not 
the  quality  of  the  incurved  In  the  premier  stand.  Mr,  F.  G.  Foster, 
Brockhampton  Nurseries,  was  third,  and  Mr.  J.  Agate,  Havant,  fourth. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  in  not  less  than  eighteen 
varieties  there  was  a  spirited  display.  Mr.  Agate  secnred  the  leadini^ 
award  with  grand  blooms,  well  staged.  Florence  Molyneux,  Mrs.  W. 
Mease,  Lord  Ludlow,  Madame  G.  Bruant,  Madame  Camot,  Miss  Ethel 
Filkington,  and  G.  J.  Warren  were  the  most  noteworthy.  Mr.  C.  Penford 
and  Mr.  Hunt  followed  in  the  order  here  given.  In  the  incurved  ssotioa 
for  twenty-four  blooms,  Messrs.  Penfor^  Hunt,  and  Agate  shared  the 
prizes  in  the  order  given,  all  staging  crediubly. 

Many  classes  were  devoted  to  growers  in  Fortsea  Island  only.  For 
twenty-iour  Japanese  there  was  brisk  competition.    Mr,  F.  T.  Steptoe, 

Sardener  to  T.  Williams,  Esq.,  SL  Andrews,  Fortsea,  was  an  easy  first ; 
Ir.  W.  G.  Adams,  Clarendon  Road,  Southsea,  second  ;  Mr.  A.  Nevell, 
gardener  to  J.  Siadden,  Esq.,  Dorset  House,  Portsea,  third.  Mr.  Newell 
won  for  twelve  Japanese  with  a  good  exhibit ;  Mr.  Steptoe  a  dose  seoosd. 
In  the  incurved  section  Mr.  Adams  secured  the  premier  place  with  ve^ 
if  small,  blooms  of  leading  varieties;  Mr.  C.  White,  St. Vincent Bosd, 
Portsea,  second. 

Amateurs  staged  remarkably  well.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Japaaev, 
in  not  less  than  eight  varieties,  there  was  brisk  competition.  Mc  H.  H. 
Lees,  54,  Cedar  Road,  Southampton,  was  an  easy  first  with  an  ezoellnt 
stand  of  blooms.  Mr.  T.  Lloyd,  Drayton  Road,  North  End,  Portemoofli, 
was  second,  and  Mr.  Crockford,  Portsmouth,  third.  In  a  similar  clssi, 
devoted  to  Portsea  Island  only,  Mr.  J.  Nance,  New  Hampshire  Strse^i 
Kingston,  Portsmouth,  won  the  premier  award  with  a  really  good  exhibit. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  neither  numerous  nor  of  exceptional 
merit.  In  the  open  class  Mr.  Foster  led  the  way  with  a  somewhat  ^^f^ 
arrangement.  Mr.  W.  Cheater,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Pink,  Shrover  HjU, 
Cosbam,  was  second.  In  a  similar  class,  confined  to  Portsea  Island,  Mr. 
Joyce,  gardener  to  Captain  H.  J.  Lancaster,  St.  George's,  Campbell  fiosd, 
Portsea,  was  first  with  a  creditable  arrangement.  One  of  the  best  S^^Pf 
in  the  show  was  that  arranged  by  Mr.  E.  Harvey,  63,  Hanover  Road, 
Portsea,  in  the  class  (or  amateurs.  Fruits  and  regetables  were  nnmerooB 
and  good ;  space,  however,  forbids  a  detailed  report.  In  the  non<oa- 
petitive  section  Mr.  llillier,  nurseryman,  Winchester,  staged  five  doses 
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dishes  and  baskets  of  Apples  of  excellent  quality,  especially  rich  in  colour. 
Mr.  Cousens,  Swanwiek  Nursery,  Southampton,  had  an  interesting  display 
of  Apples  and  Pears. 

BIRMINGHAM.— November  2nd  and  Srd. 

Encoubaged  by  the  success  atteodiog  a  vegetable  show  organised 
last  year  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  Mr.  R  )bert  Sydenham  was  prompted  to 
extend  his  operations  this  year — the  venue  of  the  show  being  the  Town 
Hall — by  adding  flower  and  fruit  classes.  The  display  of  Chrysanthemum 
cut  blooms  was  remarkably  fine,  many  of  them  being  of  immense  size 
and  fine  quality.  For  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  Chandler, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  A.  James,  Rugby,  was  awarded  the  first  prize ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  was  second,';  and  the  remaining  four 
prizes  were  awarded  respectifely  to  Mr.  H.  Blakeway,  gardener  to  Philip 
A.  Mnntz,  Esq.,  Rugby  ;  Mr.  T.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Lady  Theodore 
Guest,  Blandford ;  Mr.  A.  Jenkins,  gardener  to  A.  W.  Wills,  Esq., 
Erdington  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Jones,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Smith  Ryland,  Esq., 
Barford  Hill,  Warwick.  For  six  Japanese  blooms,  dittinet,  Mr.  F.  Biddle, 
gardener  to  A.  Heatoo,  Esq ,  Hands  worth,  was  first  with  a  good  stand  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Cryer,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Kendrick,  Esq.,  Edgbasion  ;  Mr.  S. 
Gibbs,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Manley,  Harbome  ;  Mr.  Seaton,  gardener  to 
H.  R.  Fadmore,  Esq.,  Moseley  $  Mr.  W.  A.  Oamons,  Moseley  ;  and 
Mr.  C.  Thomas,  gardener  to  0.  A.  Palmer.  Esq.,  Handtworth,  followed. 

A  commendable  featnre  was  the  class  for  six  varieties  Japanese, 
distinct,  three  blooms  of  each,  set  up  in  vases,  with  stems  not  less  than 
12  or  more  than  18  inches  long.  The  first  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  A.  Chandler.  Prizes  were  also 
offered  for  groups  of  cut  Chrystathemums  and  groups  in  pots,  for  which 
there  were  seferal  attractive  exhibiu. 

Fruit  Was  extensively  shown,  and  for  a  oolleetion  of  not  less  than  twenty 
or  more  than  thirty  dishes,  Mr.  S.  Cole,  gardener  to  Earl  Spencer, 
Althorpe  Park,  gained  the  coveted  prize.  Mr.  W.  J.  Empson,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Wingfield,  Ampthill,  Beds,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Read,  Bretby 
Park,  third.  Numerous  prises  were  offered  for  vegetables,  of  which  there 
was  a  fine  display. 

Amongst  non-oompetiti?e  exhibits  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry, 
staged  bouquets,  baskets  of  flowers,  wreaths,  and  orolses  ;  Rowe  &  Sons, 
Worcester,  H.  Berwick,  Sidmouth,  and  Mauger  &  Son,  Guernsey, 
Apnles  and  Pears }  W.  J.  Godfrey  a  large  assortment  of  cut  Chrys- 
anUiomnms  artistically  arranged ;  and  R.  Sydenham  forced  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  The  silver  challenge  cup,  value  £15,  for  the  highest  number  of 
points  in  the  open  classes  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  gardener  to 
C.  E.  Struan,  Esq.,  Qaddesden  Park,  Hemel  Hempstead.  The  local  silver 
ohallongecup,  value  £10,  was  again  won  by  Mr.  8.  Gibbs,  gardener  to 
J.  B.  Manky,  Esq.,  Harbome. 

HIGHGATE.— NovEMBEfi  2nd  and  3kd. 

Thb  fifteenth  exhibition  was  held  in  the  North  field  Hail,  and  although 
the  competition  in  some  of  the  classes  was  not  so  keen  as  it  might  have 
been,  the  hall  and  tent  were  quite  full.  The  quality  of  the  exhibits  was 
well  up  to  the  average.  The  decorative  classes  were  quite  a  featnre,  but 
pressure  on  our  space  forbids  a  detailed  account. 

There  were  two  entries  for  a  group  o\  Chrysanthemums  to  occupy  a 
space  of  60  feet,  and  the  first  prize  and  silver  medal  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  Brooks,  gardener  to  W.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Highgate,  for  a 
capiud  group.  The  planU  were  dwarf  and  well  arranged,  with  perhaps 
a  suspicion  of  crowding.  Mr.  G.  Saunders,  gardener  to  W.  Hayes,  Esq., 
Highgate,  was  second,  utilising  plants  of  the  decorative  type.  For  trained 
planto  Messrs.  J.  Brooks,  H.  Tilbury,  gardener  to  C.  E.  B.  Young,  Esq,, 
and  G.  Saunders  were  successful. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  Japanese  and  a  similar  number  of  incurved, 
there  were  three  competitors,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A. 
Jonos,  gardener  to  Miss  Wyburn,  Hadley  Manor,  Barnet,  for  a  strong 
exhibit.  The  Japanese  were  Mons.  Panckouoke,  Chatsworth,  Lady 
Hanham,  Australie,  Madame  G.  Bruant,  Madame  G.  Henry,  Lady  Ridg- 
way,  Madame  L.  Brosilion,  Edith  Tabor,  Miss  A.  Jones.  N.C.S. 
Jubdee,  Phoebus,  Mrs.  C.  U.  Payne,  Mrs.  G.  Palmer.  Monsieur  M.  Ricoud, 
E.  Molyneux,  Mutual  Friend  and  Pride  of  Madford.  The  incurved 
varieties  were  Mrs.  N.  Molyneux,  Airs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Empress  of 
India,  Lady  Isabel,  Topaze  Orientale,  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Violet  Tomlin, 
Madame  Darier,  Mons.  Desblanc,  Ma  Perfection,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Perle  Palace,  Princess  of  Wales,  Rose  Owen,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  D.  B.  Crane, 
Madan^e  F.  Mistral  and  Lucy  Kendall  Mr.  8.  Foster,  gardener  to 
R.  Nivison,  ^<1%  Hendon,  was  second  with  good  Japanese,  while  his 
incurved  were  not  sufficiently  open,  and  Mr.  J.  Sandford,  gardener  to 
G.  Wright-Ingle.  Esq.,  North  Finchley,  third. 

For  twenty-four  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  J. 
Brookes,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Newman,  Esq.,  Totteridge  Park,  was  the 
only  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  first  prize  for  a  good  exhibit.  Four 
exhibitors  staged  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  Japanese,  yellow,  in  one 
or  more  varieties,  and  an  excellent  class  it  made.  The  iirst  place  was 
allotted  to  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  Totteridge,  for  a  grand  dozen  of  Edith  Tabor, 
Oceana,  and  Phcebus.  Mr.  A.  Page  was  a  good  second,  while  Mr.  J. 
Sandford  brought  up  the  rear. 

For  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  four  entries,  but  Mr. 
J.  Brooks,  Totteridge,  was  first.  Mr.  J.  Sandford  was  second  and  Mr.  S. 
Foster  third.  In  the  class  for  six  white  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  there 
were  five  competitors,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  ]Mr.  J,  Brooks, 
Totteridge.  Mr.  J,  Sandford  was  second.  For  six  blooms  .Japanese,  one 
variety,  white  ozdnded,  there  were  four  exhibitors,  but  Mr.  S.  Foster  was 
easily  ahead  with  some  grand  Australie,  followed   by   Mr.  J.   Brooks, 


Highgate,  with  good  Phoebus,  and  Mr.  J.  Sandford  was  third  with 
Mr.  G.  W.  Palmer. 

.'  The  incurved  section  was  strongly  in  evidenoe,  there  being  four 
entries  for  twelve  blooms  in  six  varieties.  The  first  prize  was  well  won 
by  Mr.  A.  Jones.  The  varieties  were  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Rose  Owen, 
Madame  Darier,  Perle  Danphinoise,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  Madame  F. 
Mistral  Mr.  A.  Page  followed  with  flatter  flowers,  while  Mr.  H.  Tilbury 
secured  third  place.  For  six  blooms,  one  variety,  Mr.  S.  Foster  was  first 
for  a  good  box  of  Globe  d'Or  ;  Mr.  H.  Tilbury  was  second  with  Mr.  Jas. 
Murray  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Jones  third  with  Rose  Owen. 

The  Pompons  are  always  a  feature  at  this  show.  In  the  open  claM  for 
twelve  triplets  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk  was  first  with  good  examples  of  William 
Sabey,  Pygmalion,  William  Westlake,  and  Mdlle.  Elise  Dordan,  and  Mr. 
E.  H.  Chitty  was  second ;  in  the  members'  classes  these  exhibitors 
were  again  plaosd  in  the  same  order.  The  class  for  twelve  blooms 
arranged  with  Ferns,  Grasses,  and  other  foliage,  proved  a  great  attrac- 
tion, and  the  first  prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  S.  Foster  for  a  well  dis- 
played exhibit,  disposed  in  Adiantums,  Crotons,  and  Grasses.  Mr.  J. 
Brookes,  Totteridge,  was  a  good  second,  ani  Mr.  J.  Adams,  gardener  to 
£.  H.  Smithett,  Esq.,  Fitzroy  Park,  third. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  U  Co.,  Ltd.,  Earlswood,  Red  Hill,  exhibited  a  board 
of  cut  Japanese  blooms,  chiefly  new  varieties,  and  a  small  collection  of 
decorative  varieties.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  col- 
lection of  large  Palms  and  other  decorative  plants.  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  HoUoway,  also  arranged  a  number  of  plants  of  a 
similar  type. 

WEYBRIDGE.— NovEMBEE  2nd  and  3bd. 

The  first  exhibition  ot  the  newly-formed  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society  took  place  in  the  Village  Hall,  and  a  most  attractive  display 
was  on  view,  but  its  success  was  somewhat  marred  by  an  unusually  wet 
'  first  day. 

A  group  of  Chr}  santhemums  was  a  leading  feature,  the  first  prize 
going  to  Mr.  J.  Lock,  gardener  to  C.  Swinfen  Eady,  Esq.,  for  an  arrange- 
ment of  a  beautiful  and  unusual  character.  Japanese,  Pompon,  and  single 
varieties  were  intermixed,  the  former  placed  the  most  prondnent,  (he 
others  forming  a  graceful  groundwork.  Second,  Mr.  E.  Matford,  gardener 
to  A.  J.  Rhodes,  Esq.  The  flrst  prize  group  for  single-banded  gardeners 
came  from  Mr.  Pagram,  gardener  to  J.  Gourtenay,  Esq. 

The  open  cli^ss  for  twenty- four  Japanese  blooms  brought  a  capital 
stand  from  Mr.  Lock,  which  led.  The  varieties  were,  Mrs.  White  Pophamt 
Madame  Carnot,  M.  Ed.  Andre,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Jas.  Bidencope,  G.  J. 
Warren,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Australie,  Lady  Hanham,  M.  Demay 
Taillandier,  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Secretaire  Fierens,  Madame  Gustavo 
Henry,  M.  Chenon  de  Lech6,  Viviand  Mbrel,  Nellie  Pockett,Mrs.  D. 
Devar,  Elthorne  Beauty,  M.  Panckouoke,  Beauts  Grenobloie,  Madame 
G.  Bruant,  Edith  Tabor,  Emily  Silsbury,  and  John  Neville.  Second, 
Mr.  T.  Caryer,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Meissner,  Esq.  For  eighteen  Japanese 
blooms  the  order  of  prizes  went  the  same  way.  For  six  of  one  variety 
Mr.  Caryer  led  with  6ne  blooms  of  Mrs.  Mease.  Classes  for  incurved 
wore  not  well  filled,  or  of  note,  if  we  except  half  a  dozen  blooms  of 
Topase  Orientale  from  Mr.  Caryer. 

Single-handed  gardeners  exhibited  good  blooms.  Mr.  W.  Stedman, 
gardener  to  H.  F.  Burke,  Esq.,  was  placed  first  in  twelve.  This  stand 
had  fine  specimens  of  Col.  W.  B.  Smith  and  PhGebus.  Second,  Mr.  W. 
Shute,  gardener  to  F.  Machin,  Esq.  In  the  class  for  sis  Mr.  Pagram 
came  first,  Mr.  Stedman  following. 

A  tray  of  3  feet  by  2  feet  6  inches  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  with  Ferns 
and  other  folisge  for  effect  proved  interesting.  Mr.  Watford  won  first 
prize,  the  second  being  obtamed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Prothero,  gardener  to 
Miss  Green.  An  effective  dessert  table  was  arranged  by  Miss  Charlotte 
Scott.    Second,  Mr.  J.  Lock,  who  had  his  table  a  bit  crowded. 

EVESHAM.— November  3kd. 

The  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  was  held  in  the 
Town  Hall  on  the  above  date.  Competition  was  very  close  in  many 
classes,  and  nearly  all  the  exhibits  were  of  high  quality.  On  the  whole 
the  show  was  the  best  of  the  series.  The  classes  for  cut  flowers  were 
well  filled,  likewise  those  devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetables.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  latter  division  were  the  strings  of  Onions,  3  feet  long. 
They  are  very  effective  when  shown  in  such  manner. 

There  were  only  two  groups  of  Chrysanihemums,  the  fir«t^  prize 
carrying  with  it  a  challenge  cup  of  the  value  of  8  guineas.  This  was 
secured  by  Isaac  Morris,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Harrison),  with  a  very 
nice  group  of  well-liowered  plants,  somewhat  stifHy  arranged.  Second, 
Miss  E.  W.  Burlingham  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Martin),  who  had  good 
flowers,  but  the  front  of  the  group,  as  is  often  the  case,  was  badly  finished. 

In  the  cut  flower  section,  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct — first, 
the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip,  lladsor  Hall,  Droitwich  (gardener,  Mr. 
C.  Crookes),  with  a  very  fine  and  bright  stand.  The  varietie«  were  :  — 
Back  row  :  Phoebus,  Madame  Gustavo  Henry,  Australie,  Madame  Louis 
Remy,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  G.  J.  Warren,  Madame  G.  Bruant,  and 
Madame  Carnot.  Middle  row  :  Queen  of  Portugal,  Mrs.  W.  Popham, 
Pride  of  Madford,  Mrs.  Mease,  Mons.  Jjeiche,  Simplicity,  and  Edith 
Tabor.  Front  row :  Lsdy  Hanham,  Nellie  Pockett,  Charles  Davis, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Barks,  Secretaire  Fierens,  Oceana,  Lady  Ridgway,  and 
Viviand  Morel.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Yallis,  Chippenham  ;  closely  followed  by 
Lady  Northwick  (gardener,  Mr.  Hiliier),  Blookley. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  disiiLCL— First,  Mr.  Witts,  with  massive  and 
frcvsh  flowers  ;  second,  Lady  Northwick.  Twelve  incurved,  distinct. — First, 
C.  A.  Smith  Rylaud,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Jones) ;  second,  C.  W. 
Twinbarrow,  Esc^.  ({gardener,  Mr.  J.  Martin). 
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strait  was  well  showo.  For  six  plates  Apples,  calinary,  distinct- 
First,  Mr.  C.  Wyatr,  Harpington,  ETesham,  with  superb  specimens  of 
Bramley's  SvedliDg,  Lord  Derby,  The  Qaeen,  Golden  Noble,  Newton 
Wonder,  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Russell,  Hindlip, 
Worcester,  with  an  excellent  exhibit.  Six  plates  App^s,  dessert,  di:*- 
tinct.— First,  Lady  Northwick  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Russell.  Six  plates  Pears, 
dessert,  distinct^First,  Mr.  Russell;  second,  Alfred  Erpley,  £sq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Humphries). 

For  a  basket  of  Tcgetables,  not  to  exceed  3  feet  in  diameter. — First, 
T.  W.  Twinbarrow  Esq.,  with  a  splendid  collection  ;  second.  Miss  £.  M. 
Burlingham.  Collection  of  vegetables,  six  varieties.— First,  Mr.  Lam- 
pi  tt,  with  a  very  fine  collection.  String  of  Onions,  3  teet  long.— First, 
Lady  Northwick  ;  second,  Mr.  Lampitt.  The  Committee  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  a  splendid  sbow.  second  to  none  o^  its  size. 

BATTERSEA.— Nov.  3rd  and  4th. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Battersea  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held 
in  the  Town  JH  all,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  best  the  Society  has  yet 
held.  The  display  in  the  open  classes  for  Japanese  was  most  meritorious, 
seven  stands  of  eighteen  varieties  being  in  competition,  each  of  which 
contained  several  good  flowers.  Cut  flowers  in  other  olssses  were  also 
well  shown.  Groups,  with  the  single  exception  of  that  composed  of 
miscellaneous  plants  from  Mr.  McGregor,  were  not  particularly 
artistic,  though  they  comprised  individual  specimens  of  unquestioned 
merit.    As  its  cujitomary  at  Battersea,  the  judging  was  very  late. 

There  were  seven  competitors  in  the  class  for  eighteen  Jspanese,  in 
not  less  than  eight  distinct  varieties,  and  many  were  the  exoellent  flowers. 
Mr.  C.  Payne,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Whittington,  Esq.,  Eimhurst,  Bickley, 
was  a  fine  first  with  a  moderately  heavy  stand  of  beautifully  coloured 
blooms.  The  varieties /included  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Australie,  Soleil 
d'Ootobre,  Mrs.  White  Popham.  Phoebus,  Mens.  Chenon  de  Lech6,  Edith 
Tabor,  B.  Molynenx,  Beauts  Grenobloise,  Pride  of  Madford,  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  Wonderful,  Jas.  Bidencope,  and  Madame  G.  Debrie.  Mr.  W. 
Howe,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Tate,  Streatham,  was  a  good  second  with  a 
refined  stand.  The  best  flowers  were  Lady  Hanham,  Phoebus,  Mrs.  W. 
Mease,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Madame  Gustavo  Henry,  and  Madame 
Carnot.  Mr.  A.  Smith,  The  Convent  Gardens,  Roehampton,  was  third  { 
and  Mr.  J,  French,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Barclay,  Wimbledon  Park,  fourth. 

Mr.  C.  Payne  was  again  first  with  twelve  Japanese,  showing  a  fairly 
good  sUnd  of  Marie  Calvat,  Ed.  Molyneux,  Mrs.  While  Popbam, 
Australie,  Phoebus,  Jas.  Bidenoope,  Madame  G.  Debrie,  John  Bridgman, 
Wonderful,  Oceana,  and  Pride  of  Madford.  Mr.  W.  Howe  was  a  close 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  French  third.  The  last  named  grower  went  ahead 
for  six  Japanese,  distinct,  with  a  highly  creditable  exhibit.  The  rarieties 
were  Mrs.  J.  W.  Weeks^Lady  Byron,  Pride  of  Madford,  Viviand  Morel, 
Madame  G,  Debrie,  and  Phcebus.  Mr.  W.  Howe  was  second,  and 
Mr.  J.  Brown,  South  Wimbledon,  third.  For  six  incurved  the  prize- 
winners were  Messrs.  C.  Payne,  J.  French,  and  0.  Bentley,  gardener  to 
Major  Boswortb,  Roehampton,  in  the  order  in  which  the  names  are  here 
given. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  H.  Riddle, 
Wandsworth  Common,  was  an  easy  first  with  Mrs.  J.  Lewis.  Mrs.  G.  H. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Australian  Gold,  Madame  G.  Remy,  Mons. 
Chenon  de  Lech^,  Nellie  Pockett,  Hairy  Wonder,  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Joe 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  and  Charles  Davis.  In  addition  to  the  first 
prise  Mr.  Riddle  secured  Mr.  Garten's  silver  cup.  Mr.  Hermann  Kloss, 
Wandsworth,  was  second.  For  six  Japanese  Mr.  H.  Kloss  was  first ;  Mr. 
White,  Battersea,  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  R.  McLellan  third.  Mr.  A.  K. 
Matchin,  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  secured  the  Ryecroft  medal  for  six  Japanese 
in  three  varieties  with  a  capital  set 

For  six  blooms  of  any  white  Japanese  Mr.  W.  H.  White  was  first, 
and  Mr.  J.  Daniel  second.  For  six  Japanese,  two  white,  two  pinks, 
and  two  yellows,  Mr.  J,  Green  went  ahead,  with  Mr.  J.  O.  Langrish 
second.  There  were  several  other  classes  of  minor  importance,  and  in 
which  no  blodms  of  striking  merit  were  staged. 

Mr.  L.  McGregor,  NorSi  House,  Putney  Hill,  arranged  a  most  charm- 
ing group  of  miscellaneous  foliage  and  flowering  plants.  The  well  grown 
planU  of  Crotons,  Palms,  Dracasna  Sanderiana,  Ferns,  Primulas, 
Bouvardias,  Cyclamens,  and  others  were  so  disposed  as  to  preserve 
lightness  and  secure  the  best  effect.  The  premier  award  was  given  to 
the  exhibit.  Mr.  H.  Boswell,  gardener  to  Pumell  Pumell,  Esq.. 
Streatham,  took  the  second  prise  with  a  much  duller  arrangement.  Mr. 
Wm.  Forth,  Wandsworth  Common,  was  first  for  a  group  of  Chrys- 
anthemums, followed  by  Mr.  J.  Daniel  Mr.  F.  Wilkie  was  first  for  a 
smaller  group,  with  Mr.  A.  W.  Bolton  in  the  second  position. 

Mr.  J.  Thome,  gardener  to  R.  Garton,  Esq.,  Worplesdon,  showed,  not 
for  competition,  a  stand  of  twenty-four  Japanese,  and  amongst  them  were 
to  be  found  some  of  the  finest  flowers  in  the  hall.  They  had  weight 
without  coarseness,  as  well  as  brightness  of  colour.  The  best  included 
Mrs.  White  Popham,  Lady  Byron,  Elsie  Teichman,  Australie,  Nellie 
Pockett,  Lady  Hanham.  Marie  Calvat,  T.  B.  Haywood,  Madame  Oarnot, 
Lord  ludlow,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks,  and  Oceana.  Mr.  R.  Neal,  Wands- 
worth Common,  had  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall.  There  were  numerous  floral  designs  shown  by  various  florists,  not 
for  competition. 

FRENCH  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

November  3rd  to  Xovember  12th. 

ALTHot^OH  this  Society  has  now  been  in  existence  four  years,  we 

have  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  one  of  its  shows^  which 

are  held  in  a  diflTerent  town  each  yeari  and  in  coDjunction  with  the 


autumn  show  of  some  local  society.  On  November  3rd  to  12th  the 
Society  held  its  fourth  annual  Show  and  Congress  in  Lyons.  The  pro- 
gramme was  an  attractive  one,  and  upon  the  invitation  of  the  French 
Society  ieveral  members  of  the  English  N.C.S.  went  over  to  take  part  io 
the  festivities,  which,  let  it  be  said  without  any  reserve,  were  of  the  most 
cordial  and  gratifying  nature.  The  building  in  which  the  Show  was  held 
had  a  superficial  area  of  something  equal  to  that  of  the  Royal  Aquarinm, 
but  without  any  intervening  obstruction. 

Groups  of  plants  in  pots  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  were  well 
flowered,  dwarf  in  growth,  and  effectively  arranged.  The  Municipal 
Department  of  Floral  Culture  for  the  City  of  Lyons  set  up  a  large  oval 
group  containing  some  fine  blooms.  Messrs.  Rivoire  had  several  groups. 
Messrs.  Bussy  &  Combe,  Roznm,  Boncharlat,  Charmet,  and  others  also 
competed  for  prises  in  these  classes,  and  the  well-known  Parisian  firm  of 
Vilmorin.  Andrieux  &  Co.  had  a  circular  group  in  the  middle  of  the 
show,  M.  Charmet  had  a  large  group  of  finely  coloured  plants  of  Maris 
Calvat,  all  bearing  big  blooms,  and  consequently  making  a  striking 
display.  Miscellaneous  groups  were  also  contributed.  Grapes  from 
Mons.  H.  Fatzer  were  excellent,  and  floral  decorations  superb. 

Cut  blooms,  as  is  usual  on  the  Continent,  were  not  shown  on  boards  u 
in  England,  but  in  glass  bottles.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  on  the 
Continent  in  what  we  consider  the  best  classes  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  definite  standard  of  quality  set  up.  In  these  classes  the  exhibitors 
often  exceed  the  number  of  blooms  required,  and  not  infrequently  set  up 
exhibits  in  which  both  good  blooms  of  fine  size  and  form  are  mingled 
with  others  that  are  much  below  the  average,  and  sometimes  an  exhibitor's 
collection  is  broken  up  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  general  effect. 

Novelties  were  staged  by  several  exhibitors.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  of 
Earlswood,  showed  Janet,  Lady  Clark,  Lord  Ludlow,  Lord  Salisborjr, 
and  Silver  Que^^n,  aleady  described  in  these  pages,  aUo  some  seedliogs 
under  number.  There  was  a  grand  display  from  Mr.  Ernest  Calvst, 
whose  blooms  were  immense  and  by  far  the  finest  in  the  whole  sho«. 
M.  Bonnefons  exhibited  fifty-four  novelties.  Besides  Mr.  W.  Wells  there 
was  only  one  English  exhibitor,  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  of  Totteridge. 

The  festivities  were  of  the  heartiest  nature,  and  such  princely  hospi- 
tality as  the  visitors  from  abroad  enjoyed  is  not  often  to  be  found  even 
on  the  Continent,  where  it  is  much  more  customary  than  at  home.  At 
mid-day  on  the  first  day  of  the  show  a  luncheon  was  given  to  the  Jarj, 
which  was  presided  over  by  M.  Gerard,  the  eminent  botan'st  at  the 
University  of  Lyons.  In  the  evening  a  grand  banquet  took  place,  and 
Mr.  Viger,  always  genisl,  witty,  and  eloquent,  presided  with  his  usnsl 
ability.  Some  telling  speeches  were  made,  and  the  whole  proceedings  were 
of  the  most  cordial  nature. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference  was  held  in  a  large  hall  it 
the  Palais  du  Commerce.  M.  Viger  presided,  there  b«ing  a  numerooi 
company  presest.  The  subjects  dealt  with  included  the  **  Cross  Feriilisatioa 
of  the  Chrysanthemum,"  by  M.  06rard  ;  "  Insect  and  other  Enemies,"  bj 
M.  Chifflot ;  *'  On  Wintering  Chrysanthemums,"  by  various  authors ;  sod 
a  discussion  ensued.  On  the  second  day  of  the  show  the  Conference 
met  again  at  9  A.M.  to  discuss  the  subjects  remaining  on  the  list  A 
smoking  concert  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  brought  the  festivitiei 
to  a  close. — C.  H.  P. 

BRIGHTON.— November  7th  anb  8th. 

Few  societies  can  command  so  fine  a  place  as  the  Royal  Pavilion  in 
which  to  hold  a  Chrysanthemum  show,  and  that  held  on  the  above  dates 
was  a  success  in  both  extent  and  quality  of  exhibits.  The  groups  were 
quite  up  to  the  fine  standard  expected  at  Brighton,  the  Japanese  equally 
good,  and  fruits  were  seen  of  high  colour  and  nice  size. 

A  semicircular  group,  14  feet  by  8  feet.  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
foliage  plants,  brought  three  entries.  First,  Mr.  Geo.  Miles,  Victoria 
Nursery,  Dyke  Road,  in  which  fine  blooms  and  first  rate  airangemeot 
combined  to  make  a  grand  exhibit ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to 
W.  Clarkson  Wallls,  Esq.,  Springfield,  Withdeao,  not  far  behind ;  and 
third,  Mr.  Geo.  Sims,  gardener  to  El  A.  Wallis,  Esq.,  Sunnyside,  Upper 
Lewes  Road.  The  last-named  exhibitors  could  not  enter  in  the  next  cissi, 
that  for  a  slightly  smaller  group.  In  this  the  winner  was  Mr.  W.  £. 
Anderson,  gardener  to  B.  Parish,  Esq.,  Melodia,  Preston  Park  Avenoe ; 
second,  M>.  A.  J.  Blake,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Blackiston,  Esq.,  Bleak  House, 
Dyke  Road  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  Rapley,  gardener  to  Miss  Vesick,  St.  John's, 
Withdean.  Class  3  was  that  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  only 
In  this  Mr.  Geo.  Miles  came  first  ;  Mr.  H.  Head,  The  Drive  Nurserj, 
llovp,  second.  In  thie  exhibit  the  greeu'tinted  variety,  Madame  Kdmond 
Roger,  was  most  effective.  Third,  Mr.  A.  J.  Battershall,  gairdener  to 
C.  Armstrong  Dash,  Esq.,  Preston  Park. 

Standard-trained  plant?,  pyramids  and  dwarfs,  were  provided  for,  snd 
the  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  G.  Lambert,  17,  Bognor  Road,  Chichrster; 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Fairs,  gardener  to  R.  Clowsf, 
Esq,  Clayton,  Wickham,  Hassocks,  changing  places  in  the  different 
classes.  For  twelve  table  plants  the  first  was  that  of  Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co^ 
florists.  Hove ;  and  for  six  Mr.  Anderson  obtained  the  leading  prise. 
A  capital  group  in  the  amateur  division  won  for  Mr.  Ge&  DigotI, 
31,  Trafalgar  Street,  the  first  award. 

Thirty-six  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties,  wt§ 
the  largest  class.  Here  Mr.  G.  Colli p,  gardener  to  T.  Carruthere,  Etq-* 
Gaskmore,  Reigate,  won  with  an  exceedingly  high-coloured  and  well* 
grown  exhibit.  The  varieties  were  Mrs.  W*  Mease  (2),  Mrs.  K  ^eeks(2), 
Mons.  L.  Remy,  N.C.S.  Jubilee  (2),  President  Nonin,  Mdlle.  osbriells 
Seince,  Phcebus  (2),  Secretaire  Fierens  (2),  Madame  Convat  du  Terrailf 
SoIeU  d'Ootobre,  Lady  Bidgway  (2),  M.  Hoate,  NeUy  Pockett  (2),  Lad; 
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Hanluuii  (2%  Mrs.  W.  G.  Palmer,  Marie  CilTAt»  Le  Gnuid  Drfteon, 
M.  Paockoneke,  Lord  Ludlow,  M.  Chenon  do  Loch^  (2),  Edith 
Tabor,  Miaa  Elsie  Teiehman,  Charles  Daris,  Mrs.  M.  Grant,  Chatsworth, 
Madame  Philipe  RiToire,  Swanlej  Gi^t  Second,  Mr.  Geo.  Hart, 
gardener  to  H.  Head,  Esq.,  BuckiDg^ham,  Shoreham.  In  this  stand 
Australia  and  Jalia  Scaramanga  were  fine.  Third,  Mr.  C.  J.  Dicker, 
gardener  to  Hon.  Miss  Canninfr,  Frant  Court,  Tanbridge  Wells. 

For  twenty*  foar  Japanese. — First,  Mr.  Hart ;  second,  Mr.  H  Cook, 
gardener  to  S.  A.  Hermon,  Esq.,  Staplefield  Place ;  third,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Heasman,  gardener  to  Miss  Oxley,  Fen  Place,  Turners  Hill.  In  the  class 
for  a  doien  Japanese  Mr.  Geo.  Duncan,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq., 
Wamham  Court,  Horsham,  was  a  good  first,  and  the  blooms  were  worth 
nambg:  Madame  Camot,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  G.  J.  Warren,  Lady 
Hanham,  Swanley  Giant,  Mntnal  Friend,  Graphic,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Burks, 
Sarpasse  Amiral,  Pride  of  Madford,  Chas.  Davis,  Pride  of  Ex  mouth. 
Second,  Mr.  S.  Baker,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Bazendale,  Esq.,  Framfield 
Place,  Uekfield ;  third,  Mr.  C.  E.  Short,  gardener  to  A.  Henty,  Esq., 
Broadwater  Hall,  Worthing. 

For  six  Japanese  the  first  priie  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Fnrlong« 
gardener  to  T.  Neal,  Esq.,  Leylands  Park,  Burgess  Hill ;  second,  Mr. 
Short  Half  a*dosen  Japanese,  one  variety,  white,  brought  fine  blooms 
of  Madame  Camot  from  Mr.  Duncan,  the  same  exhibitor  winning  first  in 
a  similar  class  for  yellow  with  grand  flowers  of  G.  J.  Warren.  For  six 
any  one  Tariety  Mr.  Collip  obtained  the  leading  award  with  M.  Chenon 
de  Lechd.  The  ineurved  blooms  were  below  the  average,  save  a  fine 
half-dosen  flowers  of  C.  H.  Curtis,  which  won  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Dicker  the 
firstprize. 

Three  vases  of  Chrysanthemums  brought  some  imposing  exhibits, 
Mr.  Thos.  Fairs,  Mr.  Head,  The  Nursery,  Hove,  Mr.  J.  Davis,  Buck- 
ham  Hill  House,  Uekfield,  were  placed  in  the  order  named.  For  one  vase 
with  foliage  Mr.  Geo.  Hart  came  first  with  an  excellent  arrangement ; 
second,  Mr.  Head  ;  third,  Mr.  Goodliffe,  Cambridge  Nursery,  Worthing. 
Space  will  not  allow  us  to  name  all  the  many  excellent  exhibits  of 
amateurs,  but  the  eighteen  blooms  which  won  the  Brighton  amateur 
challenge  trophy  for  Mr.  W.  C.  F.  Glllam,  75,  Waldegraye  Road,  Preston, 
was  a  capital  exhibit 

Three  olassee  were  provided  for  black  Grapes.  For  Gros  Cotman 
Mr.  H.  West,  Meadow  Vineries,  came  first ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
gardener  to  C.  Bayer,  Esq^  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill.  For  Black 
Alicante  Mr.  Taylor  was  first ;  Mr.  Heasman.  i*'en  Place,  Turner's  Hill, 
second.  In  that  for  any  other  black  Grape  the  first  was  taken  by  Mr. 
J.  Holman,  gardener  to  S.  Crunden,  Esq.,  Burgess  Hill ;  second,  Mr. 
Taylor.  fn  white  Grapes  Mr.  Duncan  led  with  grand  bunches  of 
Muscats  ;  seoond,  Mr.  Tavlor.  In  Pears  Mr.  Warren,  Handcross, 
Crawley,  led  ;  followed  by  Mr.  Duncan.  Stewing  Pears  brought  a  fine 
exhibit  from  Mr.  J.  Bunney  Danny,  Hassocks  ;  second,  Mr.  Stringer, 
gardener  to  R.  A.  Sevan,  Esq.,  Horsgate,  Cuok field.  In  Apnles  Mr. 
Duncan  led  with  four  dishes  of  dessert  kinds ;  second,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Thomas,  Polegate.    For  culinary  kinds  Mr.  Thomas  was  first 

Among  non-competitive  exhibits,  the  fine  table  of  fruits  and  flowers 
from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  and  the  fine  floral  decorations  of 
W.  Balchin  &  Sons,  Brighton,  deserve  special  mention. 

CROYDON.— November  7th  and  8th. 

An  exceedingly  attractive  show  was  that  of  the  above  popular 
Society.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Beckett,  is  not  a  new  hand  in  managing 
such  exhibitions,  and  all  things  were  made  smooth  for  everyone  connected 
with  it.  Excepting  in  the  cup  class  the  entries  were  numerous  and 
oompetition  close  in  most  eases. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  group,  Mr.  E.  Dove,  gardener  to  H.  £.  Fry, 
Esq.,  Bickley  Hall,  led,  the  second  priae  going  to  Mr.  Glad  well,  gardener 
to  Sydney  Smith,  Esq.,  Wemdee  Hall,  Norwood.  The  best  group 
eonfinod  to  local  growers  came  from  Mr.  A.  Herritage,  gardener  to 
T.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Ross  Road,  Norwood  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Perrett,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Fuller,  Duppas  Hill. 

Much  interest  centred  in  the  champion  challenge  cup  class  for  thirty- 
six  Japanese' blooms  in  not  less  than  (wenty-fonr  varieties.  The  first 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  M.  Mills,  gardener  to  Frank  Lloyd,  Esq ,  Coombe 
House,  Croydon,  and  as  the  same  exhibitor  won  it  twice  previously  it 
now  beoomes  his  property.  The  stand  was  worthy  of  it,  the  flowers 
being  well  developed  and  rich  in  colour.  It  contained  Simplicity  (2), 
Emily  Towers  (2).  G.  J.  Warren,  Australie  (2),  Phoebus,  Madame  Carnot, 
Hero  of  Omdurmao,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  M.  Panckoueke  (2),  Mutual  Friend. 
Mra.  M.  MilU  (2\  Mrs.  Mease  (2),  Iterette,  Mrs.  Barkley,  W.  G.  Gilbert 
Mra.  Carpenter,  The  Wonderful,  Nelly  Pockett,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks, 
Mrs.  0.  Bliok.  Sam  Probin,  C.  B.  Haywood,  E.  Dashwood,  Edith  Tabor. 
Louise  (2),  E.  Molyneux,  Mr.  J.  Beisant,  Sunflower,  Mrs.  Coombes. 
Seoond,  Mr.  Gooch,  gardener  to  T.  Wickham  Jones,  Esq.,  Norwood. 
Mr.  Gladwell  came  first  with  eighteen  Japanese,  the  variety  Julia 
Scaramanga  being  first*elas8. 

For  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  Mills  won,  and  in  this  stand  the  premier 
Japanese  was  selected,  a  flower  of  Madame  Camot ;  second,  Mr.  Gladwell. 
Six  blooms  of  one  variety  brought  a  good  set  from  Mr.  A.  Hatcliffe, 
gardener  to  W.  P.  Dacre,  Esq.,  Epsom,  the  sort  being  Madame  Camot 
Mr.  Gladwell  followed  with  Keine  d'Angleterre.  In  the  class  for  six 
inenrved,  one  yariety.  Mr.  Mills  led  with  C.  H.  Curtis.  A  flower  from 
this  stand  won  premier  prize,  but  the  class  generally  were  poorly 
represented. 

In  the  single-handed  gardeners'  classes,  Mr.  A.  Osmond,  gardener  to 
A.  Kemp^  Esq.,  and  Mr.  A.  Heritsge,  won  the  principal  prizes,  both 
well  I  and  in  the  amateur  division,  Mr.  N.  Wrightion,  55.  Elgin 


Road,  Croydon,  distinguished  himself.  The  half  dozen  blooms  of  Phcebus 
rhich  won  first  prize  was  a  really  fine  exhibit.  The  blooms  were  large 
and  highlpr  coloured.  The  same  exhibitor  won  in  the  class  for  vases  of 
blooms,  with  an  ezoellent  display  of  well-grown  flowers. 

Fruit  and  vegetables. — For  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  Apples  the 
first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Harris,  gardener  to  P.  Crowley,  Esq., 
V\raddon  House;  second  Mr.  W.  Jones,  gardener  to  J.^R.  Biougham, 
Kiiq.,  Wallington  Bridge.  Mr.  Humphreys,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee, 
Esq.,  Hackbridge,  gained  the  first  award  for  six  dishes  of  kitchen 
Apples,  second  Mr.  Harris.  For  dessert  kinds  Mr^  Humphreys  was 
again  first  and  Mr.  Jones  seoond.  This  order  was  reversed  in  the  class 
for  six  dishes  of  Pears.  A  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  vegetables 
brought  good  competition.  First  Mr.  A.  Hornsby,  gardener  io  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Coombe  Farm  ;  second  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  A. 
Crowley  j  tb:rd  Mr.  E.  Dove. 

Exhibits  not  for  competition  included  a  fine  display  of  fruit  from 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  also  from  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Ci  awley  ;  J.  Laing  <&  Sons,  Forest  Hill  ;  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood,  and  Mr. 
Box,  Croydon.  This  firm  also  had  a  capital  stand  of  Primulas  and 
Cyclamens.  Mr.  G.  H.  Cooper,  Sydenham,  had  several  large,  bush- 
trained  Chrysanthemums  which  were  well  flowered  {  these  were  of  con* 
stderable  interest  to  the  visiton. 

DUBLIN.— November  7th  and  8th. 

The  great  hall  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  spacious  premisrs  again 
looked  gay  with  its  serried  ranks  of  bright  blooms  &nd  bold  plant  groups. 
Outside,  however,  wind  and  rain  prevailed,  a  condition  of  thingrs  not 
conducive  to  a  good  attendance  of  the  public  Compared  with  previous 
similar  exhibitions  there  appeared  to  be  a  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of 
the  exhibits,  although  quality  was  well  sustained. 

The  principal  plant  groijips  in  competition  were— Class  1. — Thirty 
Chrysanthemums  staged  for  effect  Here  the  best  was  awarded  a  second 
prize  only,  this  going  to  I.  Millar,  Esq.  The  next  clasf ,  for  thirtv-six 
plants  similarly  staged,  for  Lord  Ardilaun*s  challenge  cup,  brought  out 
Mr.  Millar  in  much  stronger  form,  and  to  him  the  trophy  was  awarded, 
Mrs.  W.  McComas  taking  second  place.  In  the  leaser  plant  classes  some 
very  fine  specimen  plants  were  noticed,  which  were  under  adjudication  as 
we  left. 

Classes  for  cut  blooms  commenced  with  the  large  order  for  forty- 
eight  Japs,  distinct,  the  first  prize  of  £10  and  the  Society*s  large  silver 
medal  going  to  Mr.  McKeller  for  Lord  Ashbrook,  whose  most  prominent 
blooms  were  Mr^.  J.  Lewis,  Australian  Gold,  and  a  fine  Edwin  Molyneux, 
Mrs.  Crawford  taking  seoond  honours  with  compact  but  smaller  blooms. 
The  Waterhouse  challenge  cup  for  a  stand  of  thirty-six  blooms,  half 
Japs  and  half  incurved,  was  also  taken  by  Lord  Ashbrook  with  eighteen 
tuperb  Japs  and  fair  incurved.  Lord  Ash  town  following. 

A  very  popular  class  is  one  for  twenty-four  Japs,  distinct,  for  which 
a  10-guinea  trophy  is  presented  by  the  gardeners  of  Ireland.  Again 
Lord  Ashbrook  swept  the  decks,  among  five  competitors,  with  grand 
blooms,  among  which  Madame  Camot,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  And  Mri.  J. 
tiewis  were  conspicuous  ;  C.  S.  Spear,  £iq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Maher),  being 
second,  with  the  Hon.  Col.  ^richton  third,  who  had  a  glorious  bloom  of 
Modesto  in  his  stand.  Still  again  Lord  Ashbrook  led  to  victory  with 
twenty-four  incurved,  with  large  blooms,  not  calling  for  any  special  remark. 
Mr.  Crawford,  who  came  next,  having  a  fine  bloom  of  Duchess  of  Fife 
not  quite  developed. 

Clifford  Lloyd,  Esq.,  had  the  best  tweWe  incurved  ;  Mrs.  Blacker 
winning  Mr.  II.  J.  Jones*  sliver-gilt  medal  for  the  best  twelve  Japs 
among  eleven  entries.  The  lesser  classes,  which  were  fairly  well  fllled, 
displayed  some  fine  blooms.  The  same  gen  demands  medals  for  the  best 
blooms  in  the  show  had  not  been  awarded  at  the  time  of  our  leaving. 
Mr.  Campbell  gardener  to  Lord  Ardilaun,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
contributed  some  nice  exhibits  of  Carnations,  Cyclamens,  and  a  circular 
group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants. 

In  the  nurserymen's  groups  Messrs.  Chas.  Ramsay  k  Sons  had  it  all 
their  own  way  with  a  superb  group  never  surpassed  in  Dublin.  Veget- 
ables, though  somewhat  coarse,  were  well  shown,  and  fruit  made  a  very 
fine  display.  In  this  department  Messrs.  Saunders  of  Cork  set  up  a  table 
ot  250  kinds  of  Apples  and  Peart  of  msrvelluus  brightness  and  beauty  ; 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson,  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  and  the  old  Dublin 
firms  of  Messrs.  Hogg  k  Robertson,  and  Messrs.  Tait  &  Co.  following 
on  the  same  lines. 

Pressure  on  spsce  precludes  many  worthy  exhibits  being  mentioned, 
but  passing  notice  must  be  mode  of  the  pretty  table  arranged  by 
W.  Hewatt,  Esq.,  Blackrock,  with  bright  bits  of  Cattleya  labiata 
nestling  in  Maidenhair  Ferns  aiid  draped  to  the  ground  with  Panicnm 
variegatum. — K.,  Dublin. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM.— November  7th,  8th,  and  9th. 

As  usual  the  Royal  Aquarium  was  the  scene  of  the  great,  show  of 
the  N.C.S.,  and  the  display  was  a  magnificent  one  indeed.  All  sections 
of  the  autumn  flower  were  represented  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers,  but 
with  one  general  degree  of  excellenoo.  Japanese  varieties  were  shown  in 
immense  numbers  and  in  several  cases  of  the  highest  possible  quality. 
Not  only  were  magnificent  flowers  exhibited  in  the  small  classes  but  also 
in  all  the  bigf;er  and  more  important  ones,  and  the  average  of  excellence 
was  exceptional.  Incurved,  too,  were  good,  but  their  form  and  size  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  their  making  such  a  bold  display  as  the  less 
formal  and  more  brilliant  Japs.  Anemones,  Pompons,  and  singles  all 
came  in    for  a  goodly   share  of  attention.     Groups  both  competitive 
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and  Bon-oompetitWe  were  superb,  and  illustrated  taste  in  arrangement  as 
well  as  excellence  of  colour. 

There  were  fire  looteties  entered  for  the  national  competition  of 
horticultural  societies  for  the  challenge  trophj.  The  competition  is  for 
forty-eight  blooms,  twenty-four  Japanese  and  twenty-four  incurved. 
The  contest  was  undoubtedly  keen,  but  the  Portsmouth  and  District 
Horticultural  Society  came  out  as  the  champions.  The  Japanese 
rarieties  were— back  row :  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Ylriand  Morel,  Percy  Penford, 
Modesto,  AuBtralie,  Miss  K.  Pilkin{]^ton,  and  Florence  Molyneux. 
Second  row  :  Mona.  Panckoueke,  Lord  I^udlow*  Madame  Carnot,  Master 
H.  Tucker,  The  Grsphic,  Mrs.  R.  Jones,  Mary  Molyneux  and  Mrs. 
Mease.  Front  row :  Charles  Davis,  Lady  Hanham,  President  Nonin, 
Marie  Gill,  N<«Uie  Pockett,  Pride  of  Madford,  Mens.  Iloste  and 
M.  Chenon  de  Lech^.  The  incurved  were — back  row  :  Lady  Isobel, 
Globe  d*Or.  Mrs.  N.  Molyneux.  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Sendling,  Mrs.  Gerald 
Williams,  Violet  Foster  snd  Ernest  Cannell.  Middle .  row  :  Mrs.  R. 
King,  Lord  Alcester,  Lucy  Kendall,  Triomphe  d'Kve,  Hanwell  Glory, 
Queen  of  Eof^land,  Emile  Nonin,  and  Ma  Perfection.  Front  row  : 
Jeanne  d' Arc,  Violet  Tomlin,  John  Lambert,  Golden  Gem,  R.  Petfield, 
Madame  Darier,  Princess  of  Wales  and  Mrs.  Sb  Coleman. 

The  Sevenosks  and  West  Kent  Gardeners*  Society  was  seoond,  the 
blooms  being  contributed  bv  Mr.  W.  Tebay,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Byoroft, 
Sevenosks.  The  best  blooms  in  Japanese  were  Mrs.  J.  Lewis, 
Mons.  Hoste,  Madame  Gustave  Henry,  and  Mrs.  W.  Mease.  The  incnrved 
varieties  were  really  stronger  than  in  the  winning  stand,  while  the 
Bromley  and  District  Chryssnthemom  Society  were  a  good  third,  and  the 
Ipswich  Society  fourth. 

The  Holmes  Memorial  challenge  cup  for  thirty-six  incurved  blooms, 
distinct,  brought  out  four  entries,  all  of  them  especially  strong.  The  first 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener  to  J.  JB.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham 
Park,  Lealherhead.  The  varieties  were — back  row:  Duchess  of  Fifs, 
Madame  Ed.  Roger,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Major  BonafPon,  lalene.  Ma  Per- 
fection, Chrysanthemiste  Bruant,  Lady  Isobel,  Mrs.  Gerald  Williams, 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Miss  Violet  Foster,  and  Madame  Ferlat.  Middle  row  : 
Hanwell  Glory,  Yvonne  Desblanu,  W.  Tunnington,  Countess  of  Warwick, 
J.  Agate.  King  of  the  Yellows,  Madame  Vemeiul,  J.  Lambert,  Globe  d'Or, 
Topase  Orientalc,  E.  Cannell,  and  George  Haigh.  Front  row  :  Princess 
of  Wales,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Miss  M.  A.  Ilsggis,  D.  B.  Crane,  Pearl  Palace, 
Luc^  Kendall,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  Violet  Tomlin,  M.  P.  Martignac,  C.  B. 
Whitnall,  Lord  Alcester,  and  L.  M.  de  la  Drome.  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt, 
gardener  to  P.  Balli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom,  was  a  dangerously  close 
second  ;  his  best  blooms  were  Chrysanthemiste  Bruant,  Madame  Ferlaf, 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Egan,  iRobert  Petfield,  and  W.  Tunnington.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees, 
gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  was  third ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Jinks,  gardener  to  E.  Bruce,  Esq.,  Walton-on- Thames,  fourth. 

THe  Holmes  Memorial  challenge  cup,  for  forty -eight  Japanese 
varieties,  disticot,  there  were  six  competitors.  Mr.  F.  ValJis,  gardener 
to  The  Bromham  Fruit  Farm,  Chippenham,  was  first.  The  blooms  were — 
back  row  :  G.  J.  Warren,  E.  Molyneux,  Pride  of  Exmonth,  Australie, 
Madame  Camot,  Edith  Tabor,  Pride  of  Madford,  Mr.  J.  Beisant, 
Madame  Gf  Bruant,  Phccbus,  Susie,  Mr.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Soleil 
d'Octobre,  Graphic,  Mr.  A.  H.  Barrett,  and  Mrs.  Mease.  Middle  row  : 
Nellie  Pockett,  Swanley  Giant,  La^y  Hanbam,  Elsie  Teichmann,  Marie 
Calvat,  Souvenir  de  Madame  F.  Rosette,  ]Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Barks,  M.  L.  Bemy,  Lady  E.  Clark,  M.  Marius  Ricoud,  Surpasse 
Amiral,  Mons.  Hoste,  Madame  Gustave  Henry,  Chas.  Davis,  Caltat 
1899,  and  Mrs.  Coombs.  Front  row  :  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lecb^,  Mrs. 
J.  Lewip,  Oceans,  Viviand  Morel,  Mutual  Friend,  N.C.S.  Jubilee, 
Madame  Phillipe  Rivoire,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Era  Knowlet,  Madame  A.  Bran, 
Wm.  Bardney,  Lady  Ridgway,  L.  Seward,  E.  Towers,  Le  Grand 
Dragon,  and  Simplicity.  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie,  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Strath fieldsaye,  was  second  with  a  capital  stand.  The 
best  varieties) were  Lo  Grand  Dragon,  Chas.  Davis,  Lady  Hanham,  Mrs. 
J.  Lewis,  G.  J.  Warren,  Phccbus,  and  Ed.  Molyneux  ;  while  Mr.  W.  H. 
Leet  was  a  good  third. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  there  were  five  entries, 
but  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  The  varieties  were  : 
— back  row  :  Australie,  Edith  Tabor,  Mons.  Hoste,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks, 
Soleil  d'Octobre,  Jas.  Bidencope,  G.  J.  Warren,  and  Mrs.  J.  Lewis. 
Middle  row  :  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  E.  Molyneux,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Lady 
Hanham,  Milano,  Simplicity,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  and  Mrs.  W.  Popham. 
Front  row  :  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Madame  Carnot,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
A.  Gold,  Madame  Gustave  Henrv,  Chas.  Davis,  Chatsworth,  and  I>e 
Grand  Dragon.  Mr.  W.  Meredith,  gardener  to  G.  Wilder,  Esq., 
Emsworth.  Sussex,  was  second.  His  beflt  flowers  were  Mrs.  Mease, 
Madame  (Tustave  Henry,  Madame  Carnot,  Chas.  Davis,  Mr.  T.  Carrington, 
and  E.  Molvnenx  ;  while  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the  lion.  W.  F.  D. 
Smith,  Henley-on-Thames,  was  tiiird. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  incurved  varieties,  distinct,  there  were 
only  two  entries,  and  the  first  prize  was  well  won  by  !Mr.  W.  Higprs.  The 
varieties  were  Duchess  of  Fife,  Miss  Violet  Foster,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston, 
Madame  E.  Roger,  Countess  of  Warwick,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  lalene, 
Madame  Ferlat,  Hanwell  Glory,  S.  M.  de  la  Drome,  Ma  Perfection, 
Chrysanthemiste  Bruant,  J.  Agate,  (ilobe  d'Or,  Lady  Isobel,  Chan.  H. 
Curtis,  Yvonne  Desblanc,  Lucy  Kendall,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  King  of  the 
Yellows,  W.  Tunnington,  John  Lambert,  D.  B.  Crane,  and  Pearl  Palace. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt  wan  second  with  good  blooms  of  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Egan,  Violet  Tomlin,  and  Bonnie  Dundee, 

For  six  incurved  blooms,  one  variety,  there  were  five  entries.  Mr. 
W.  Higgs  was  awarded  [first  for  a  grand  ^half  dozen  of^  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt  was  second  with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  T.  Pv^kins, 
gardener  to  F.  W.  J.  Ward,  Ewj.,  Highgate,  third. 


There  were  three  entries  for  Iwelve  bnnchet  of  PonapOM^  and  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Caryer,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Meissner. 
Esq.,  Weybridge,  for  a  beautiful  exhibit.  The  varietiei  were  Perle  des 
Beauties,  Mr.  Westlake,  President,  Rubra  Perfects,  Pygmalion,  Mr. 
Holmes,  Madame  Martha,  Prince  of  Orange,  Mdlle.  Euse  Dordaa, 
Osiris,  La  Vogue  and  Toussaint  Marizot.  Mr.  T.  Parkins  was  a  capital 
second,  and  Mr.  C.  Brown,  gardener  to  R.  Henty,  Esq.,  Abbot's  Langley, 
third. 

There  were  nine  competitors  in  the  class  for  twelve  vases  of  specimen 
blooms,  presented  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Byecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham, 
each  vase  to  contain  five  fiowers.  The  first  prise  ultimately  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie  for  a  magnificent  exhibit.  The  fiowers 
were  of  full  exhibition  size,  and  the  arrangement  and  colouring  charming. 
It  would  be  snperflous  to  say  more.  The  varieties  were  Australie,  Mrs. 
J.  Lewis,  Milano,  Oceana,  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  Coombs,  Phoebos,  Mons. 
Chenon  de  Lech^  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Chas.  Davis,  Simplicity,  and  Mrs. 
Wiiite  Popham,  the  whole  making  a  miniature  show  in  themselves.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lees  was  second  with  a  grand  exhibit,  which  was  composed  of 
the  following  varieties— Mrs.  Coombs,  Oceana,  Jas.  Bidencope,  PhcBbus, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Madame  Carnot,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lechd,  Mutual 
Friend,  Pride  of  Madford,  G.  J.  Warren,  Lady  Ridgway,  and  Mrs. 
Mease,  while  Mr.  J.  Spink,  Summit  Road  Nursery,  Walthamstow,  was  a 
good  third  with  Mrs.  Coombs,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Marie  Calvat,  and  Mrs. 
White  Popham,  and  Mr.  W.  Busbton,  gardener  to  A.  Whitelow,  Es<]t) 
Midhurst,  third. 

There  were  three  entries  for  six  trained  plants,  but  Mr.  J.  Brooks, 
gardener  to'W.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  The  Grove,  Jiighgate,  was  easily  first 
with  superb  plants.  The  varieties  were  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Miss  Watson, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Mrs.  Mease,  John  Shrimpton,  and  Phcebas.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Wrsigbt,  gardener  to  J.  Troup,  Esq.,  Upper  Clapton,  waa  second  with 
smaller  but  well  flowered  specimens  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Weston,  gardener  to 
D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  third. 

There  were  only  two  entries  for  six  trained  Pompons,  but  they  were 
ezcepiiooally  well  grown.  The  varieties  were  Lilac  Cedo  NulU,  White 
Cede  Nulli,  Golden  Cedo  NuUi,  Soeur  Melanie,  Madame  Marthe,  snd 
Francis  Boyce  ;  Mr.  F.  Gilkes,  gardener  to  A.  Morris,  Esq.,  Streathao, 
was  second  with  smaller  plants. 

There  were  four  competitors  for  four  trained  plants.  The  first  priis 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Whitehorne,  gardener  to  8.  Nicholli,  Esq., 
Walthamstow,  who  staged  splendid  plants.  The  varietiea  were  President 
Nonin,  John  Shrimptcn,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  and  Viviand  Morel.  Mr. 
T.  Stono,  gardener  to  B.  A.  Cochrane,  Esq.,  St.  Neots,  was  a  good  second, 
with  plants  that  would  have  been  better  in  another  week ;  and  Mr, 
F.  Gilkes  wss  third. 

The  standard-trained  plants  brought  out  two  entriea.  The  first  prist 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Whitehorne,  who  had  good  examples  of  Sunflower, 
Cleopltra,  Eva  Knowles,  and  Mrs.  Tricker.  Mr.  F.  Gilkes  was  a  good 
second.  There  was  only  one  entry  foi  six  trained  plants  as  standards, 
and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Wraight  for  well-flowered 
specimens. 

There  was  a  capital  entry  of  four  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  with 
foliage  plants  arranged  for  effect.  Again  Mr.  J.  Spink,  of  Summit 
Road  Nursery,  Walthamstow,  demonstrated  his  skill  and  ability  to  build 
a  good  group  by  taking  the  first  prise.  The  blooms  employed  were 
splendid,  while  Palms,  Grasses,  and  Dracaenas  were  utilised  to  lighten  it } 
a  notable  exhibit.  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Sir  Henry  Tate,  Streathsm 
Common,  was  a  good  second,  using  bright  and  effective  blooms,  with 
Crotons,  Palms,  and  Ferns,  while  the  third  prise  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  A.  Button,  gardener  to  Mrs.  £.  Swanzy,  Sevenoaks.  for  a  tasteful 
display. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  for  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  lewisham,  arranged  a  magnificent  displsy 
of  cut  blooms,  arranged  in  gigantic  vases,  with  a  suitable  groundwork  of 
specimen  blooms.  The  arrangement  with  Palms,  Crotons,  Ferns,  and  a 
great  variety  of  autumnal  foliage  was  most  effective,  and  made  an 
imposing  apnearance.  It  is  doubtfid  if  Mr.  Jones  ever  staged  a  finer 
display,  which  was  awarded  a  large  gold  medal.  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  The 
Vineries,  Framfield,  Sussex,  also  received  a  large  gold  medal  for  a  splendid 
display  of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  beautifully  displayed  in  Palms,  Fens, 
and  suitable  autumnal  foliage.  The  Camot  family  were  represented  ss 
only  Mr.  Davis  can  produce  IL  The  front  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of 
specimen  blooms  arranged  in  bracken. 

There  were  five  entries  for  twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  and 
Mr.  S.  Cole,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  Althorp 
Park,  was  first  with  a  grand  dozen.  The  varieties  were  Perle 
Dauphinolsp,  Ma  Perfection,  Topase  Orientale,  Madame  Ferlat,  Mrs. 
Kingston,  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  N.  Molyneux,  Lady  Isobel,  Lord  Alcester, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  Violet  Tomlin,  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The 
second  prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Fester,  Brockhampton  Nurseries 
Havant,  who  hsd  good  flowers  of  Duchess  of  Fife,  Lady  Isobel,  Countess 
of  Warwick,  and  Mrs.  II.  J.  Jones,  and  Mr.  C.  Penford,  gardener  to 
Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Havant,  was  third. 

There  were  eighteen  competitors  w]»o  were  brave  enough  to  fscs 
the  .Judges  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  Japanese,  distinct,  the  prizes 
offered  by  Messrs.  J.  I*eed  k  Son,  West  Norwood.  Mr.  G.  Nerille, 
gardener  to  Ijord  Cheshani,  Latimer,  Chesham,  was  adjudged  the  winner 
for  a  capital  stand.  The  varieties  were  Mrs.  Mease,  President  Noma, 
Mrs.  II.  Weeks,  Edith  Tabor.  Lady  Byron,  Mons.  Hoste,  Chas.  Dans, 
Eva  Knowles,  Phccbui,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  Madame  Camot.  M^* 
J.  W.  Roberts,  gardener  to  G.  T.  Skilheck.  Ksij.,  Harrow  Weald,  seoond  ; 
andJMr.  H.  Brown,  gardener  to  II.  W.  Slllem,  Esq.,  HorselJ,  third. 
<3  In  the  classes  for  eix^^ blooms,  one  variety,  Jspancse,  it  was  plessiag 
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t»sote  Ihej  wer*  til  )t>gcd  in  Urge  grMU  TtMi,  MrUin);  ■  ilep  In  tha 
light  direclian.  For  six  bloomi,  wbite,  one  vwiety,  Mr.  J.  W.  HcIImttie 
nu  fint  with  Mn.  J.  Lavii ;  Mr.  V.  Hlgfi  wm  second  wiih 
MmIub*  Ctnot ;  »iid  Hr.  G.  Higon,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Lte,  Etq., 
Li|A<H>k,  third  witb  tbe  ume  Tuirty. 

'HiBraware  ■  ■imilu'  Dumber  of  (nlrici  in  tbeclau  for;elIoirT»ri*liei, 
nnd  tha  flret  priie  wia  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Iliggt  for  •  grand  exhibit  of 
Mn.  Meuo,  Burel;  n  donbLfnl  yellow  varlelj.  Mr.  W.  Allan,  gardener 
to  Lord  Soffleld,  Gunlon  Park,  Norwich,  waj  aeeond  with  well  coloured 
Fhffiba* ;  and  Mr.  J.  Sandford,  gardeeer  to  0.  W.  Wright  Ingle,  Eiq , 
Norib  FInohlfT,  third  with  Mn.  Meaie.  Eight  conpetilors  elaged  lii 
blooms,  an;  colour  except  white  or.  yellow.  Tbe  lirat  priie  fell  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  MoHatlie  for  a  nagnifieent  *ii  of  Auitralie.  Mr.  H.  Perkini  wu 
ieoond  with  well  coloured  blooms  ol  the  lame  Tatiety  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Foster 
WM  third. 

The  hairj  petallsd  varietici  ool;  bionght  oat  two  itanda.  The  fint 
priia  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Jnaliee,  who  had  Hairy  Wonder,  Leoeadie 
Gentil**,  Lonis  Brehmar,  and  Whits  Swan  in  good  itjle.  whiJe  Mr  H. 
LoT«^  SMdown,  was  aeeoDd. 

M1SCELLANEOU8  ExBiBTTa. 
Heisn.  B.  S.  Willtami  k  Son,  Upper  Holtowa;,  arranged  alarge  table 
of  deooTBtiTa  plants,  witb  antomn  flowering  labiecti.  The  ehlef  lealurrt 
ware  the  huge  clnmpa  of  Beconia  Oloire  da  Lorraine,  Grieas  bjemtlis 
anl  alba  K,  graailii,  with  Cypripedinmi,  Cattlfjas,  Tree  Carnationa 
beautifally  arraofied  with  Falma,  Dntcnnas,  Crotona,  and  a  variety  i  f 
Ferai,  Messrs.  Isaac  House  tc  Sont,  Coombe  Nnraeiie*,  near  Bristol 
had  a  labia  of  Tioleti,  the  perfume  perrkdiDe  tbe  hall  far  some  dislanoe 
anniBd.  Tha  varieties  included  Priuoeta  of  Walee,  La  France  (a  grand 
*ui«ty),  Itali*.  Tictorik,  California,  Mr*.  J,  J.  Aator,  and  Marie  I.ouise 
a  beautiful  and  seasonable  eibibit. 

Maaars.  ,T.  Laing  ii  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  agiio  decorated  oue  of  the 
fomtailM  in  an  artistic  manner,  using  Pains,  foliage  plants  in  ranety 
trailing  Iriei,  Oranges  and  soma  iplendid  Otrysanthemums  grown  in 
small  pota,  each  plant  oarrylng  eight  to  ten  blooms.  Messrs.  W.  Culboiib 
and  Son  staged  a  beaatifiil  exhibit  of  decoratira  plant*  beautifully 
arranged,  and  included  some  good  ChTysanthemume,  groups  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  ErioM,  Tree  Carnations,  Bouvardiai  all  bedded  in 
Fat«e  and  O  ruses. 

Mr.  J,  Forbes,  Ilawiek,  exhibited  plaole  of  bis  white  Begonia 
Caledonia,  the  while  eport  ttoa  Oloira  da  Lorraine.  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper, 
Uehfleld,  bad  a  grana  eabibtt  of  his  new  Tea  Rose  Snnrise.  a  well 
known  variety,  Mr.  J,  Agate,  Haraat,  staged  a  splendid  box  of  Florence 
Mol]rneux,  a  variety  Illustrated  recently  in  these  pages,  also  the  new 
yellow  Edith  Pilkington.  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Tottenham,  hid  a 
table  of  (pecimen  bloomi  which  included  a  good  oolleation  of  all  sections. 
Mesbn.  U.  Cauuell  k  Sons,  Swanley,  displayed  a  huge  bank  of 
Japaaeie  blooms,  tomewbat  formally  arranged,  nestling  in  a  bed  of 
Maideuhur  Fern  ;  alfo  two  handsome  groups  oF  Cacnas,  and  a  superb 
display  of  Zonal  Petargoninms,  whieh  were  grown  at  onl;  Mr.  Cannell 
can  grow  tliem.  Tbe  beat  were  Ian  Maolaren,  The  Mikado,  Menelik, 
Mn.Bimpfon,Kingo[CrimKini,  and  Britannia.  Mr,  J.  Green  (Hobbies, 
Limited},  Dereham,  oeoapied  a  table  with  Cbrysanthemnms,  relieved 
with  a  faw  foliage  plante.  Tba  specimen  blooms  were  fine,  etpecially 
NallM  Pookett,  Anelralie,  and  Modesto.  Mr.  liobert  Owen  arranged  a 
■Im  groap  of  plants,  assisted  with  a  taw  Ferns,  Palms,  and  Orotaus.  On 
ta^  side  nninMn  of  cut  blooms  were  displayed.  A  large  circular  group 
of  Chryianthemum*  was  exhibited  bj  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  West 
Norwood. 
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I  hare  been  the  aommnDieations  tbat  hare  been  pub- 
lisfaad  cm  Fears  this  variety  haa  had  little,  if  any,  atteniicn.  Is  ibis 
tha  teaalt  of  iie  having  proved  an  sat  Is  factory,  or  ie  it  because  it  is  not 
in  general  eullivation  7  The  fruit  now  Sgured  was  sent  to  ui  for  name 
by  "R.  J.  S„"  who  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  variety,  both  iMcauie  the 
tree  is  a  good  grower  and  bearer  and  tha  Iruit  is  of  superior  quality.  Tbe 
■peeimans  submitted  answered  precisely  to  the  description  of  Ibis  Pear  in 
the  "Fruit  Manual " — namely,  "Fruit  large  and  haodsonie,  even  and 
regslar  in  ita  outline,  roandish  obovate.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  witb 
tODMlimee  a  ebade  of  doll  red  next  the  kdh,  marked  with  patches  of 
miaat,  and  thickly  strewed  witb  brown  and  crimson  dots.  Eye  small 
and  opaa,  deeply  inserted  in  a  wide  cavity.  Stalk  short  and  stout,  set 
in  a  round  hole.  Flash  while,  lery  tender,  buttery,  and  mellisg,  very 
jnloy,  vinous,  and  with  a  delicate  rose-water  peifume.  A  very  auperior 
Fear  ;  ripe  at  tba  end  of  October,  and  oontinuee  in  use  till  December  and 
Janoary.    It  is  quite  dintiuct  from  the  ITec  Plus  Meuris  of  Van  Mons." 


COLDFALL  Wood.  —  Much  regret  i*  felt  at  Muswell  Dill  and 
Eatt  Fiaohley  at  the  deoiiion  of  tha  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to 
oloM  the  Coldfall  Wood,  wbich  i«  sitaaled  lo  the  north  of  Furtis  (lieen, 
and  i*  a  remnant  of  tha  old  ^f  iddlesex  foresL  A  roid  is  now  lieing  made 
Ikrangh  the  wood,  and  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  to  be  "developed." 
Though  tha  wood  wae  never  open  to  tbe  general  public,  a  large  number 
''~ieidents  were  privileged  to  use  it,  and,  saya  a  eontemporarf,  on  their 

■"  ■*'-  »'-'"=—  ,  local  risidenl,  recently  forwarded  a  petition  to 
__    _,■_   ....      -o  reenrsider  theirdecielon. 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS'  DOMAIN. 

C  H  R  Y  H  A  NTH  EM  n  ue. 
CCanlinutd  Jrom  pagt  343.) 
When  the  cntlings  have  a  ttn  amount  of  roots  ihe^  will  teqaire  traai- 
fierring  to  large  fiO-pots,haviDg  them  clean  and  welMrained.  Pot  the  plant* 
fairly  firm  so  ai  lo  encourage  stuidy  growib.  Tbe  compost  should  be 
the  same  as  that  enggested  for  cuttings,  bnt  with  rather  lese  aand.  la 
potting  alwajH  be  oareful  not  lo  break  any  of  the  roots,  and  it  ia  a 
great  help  lo  the  plants  if  ibe  roots  are  oarefully  loosened  before  being 
placed  in  the  freeb  pots.  When  potted  place  in  a  rather  close  frame  for 
a  few  dava  until  root  sclion  commencer,  and  always  be  careful  not  to 
water  when  the  soil  is  still  pleasantly  moist.  Lightly  shade  from  the 
son  on  the  slightest  signs  of  Bagging,  and  also  give  a  light  dewing  with 
a  fine  rose  cid  or  a  syringe,  Alter  tbe  plants  are  welt  established  give 
them  plenty  of  air  on  bright  dayi,  and  If  the  weatber  be  very  mild  the 
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Sht*  may  l>e  removed,   bat  covering  ^ain  about   tbe  middle  of  the 
erooon. 

The  plants  will  grow  rapidly  and  will  require  larger  pots-~ 
this  time  32'* — using  a  eomposl  of  two-thirds  losm  broken  in  small 
piece*,  and  one-tbird  leaf  mould  witb  enough  nand  to  keep  it  parous,  and 
also  add  a  little  of  some  approved  fertiliser  and  aooC  I'ot  firmly, 
placing  in  a  aimilar  pogition  as  before,  and  keeping  tbem  oloie  for  a  few 
day*,  alter  whioh  air  may  be  gradually  admitted.  J)o  not  apply  any 
waUr  for  a  few  daya  after  potting,  but  a  light  syringing  twice  daily  will 
prove  benaficiat.  A*  the  plants  grow,  the  sun  gains  power  and  the 
night*  become  warmer  the  lights  may  be  removed,  but  should  be  in 
readiness  for  putting  on  in  caie  of  need. 

The  next  imporunl  part  will  be  the  final  potting,  wbich  should  take 
place  aiiDut  tbe  middle  of  May,  but  no  exact  time  can  b4  given,  aa  it 
varies  with  tbe  season.  Tbe  compost  should  now  l»e  got  in  readiness, 
and  may  conaist  of  four  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  leaf  mould,  a  small 
amount  of  s«nd  ynd  lime  rubble,  wood  asbea,  and  ferlilieer,  using  about 
\  owi.  to  a  cartload  of  loam,  and  also  a  little  crushed  bones.  Thoroughly 
mi»,  and  if  in  any  way  dry  a  little  water  shonld  lie  applied  to  it  from  a 
line  roae  waler-can.  1  may  say  that  if  the  loam  is  pulled  to  pieoe*  it 
will  bind  together   lietter   when   used    thin  if  it  were  enl.    The  pot* 
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lonM  of  tbe  roaeb  ple«M  of  loam  lo  prereot  tbe  line  loil  gel^ng  unoD^t 
th«»,  and  it  onghl  to  be  mide  qaile  firm  before  the  pUnt  ii  ptwed  on  it. 
Spread  out  tbe  baial  roota  evealy  and  make  all  tbe  loil  firio,  lilliDjc  tbe 

Cte  to  wilbJD  about  1}  inoh  ftnoi  tbe  lop,  tbni  allowini;  room  for  ■ 
Inre  top-iiretiing.  NsTer  pot  mj  of  tbe  plaota  until  tbey  rrqnire  it, 
wbile,  on  the  other  band,  do  not  allow  them  to  brcome  root-bounil.  Ai 
pottinj;  ia  coin|ileled  ilaka  each  plant,  and  itaod  in  a  ralber  tbadj 
poiilioD  for  a  few  week*  no  that  tbrj  mav  f*t  a  good  itart. 

The  newly-potled  plants  will  not  reaoire  water  for  a  few  d&;i,  but  It  ia 
neoraaarj  to  teal  tbem  all  dall*.  At  tbia  atage  ifinDga  the  plantc  twioa  a 
daj  whan  tbe  weather  ia  bright,  but  it  ibonld  alwaja  be  done  in  time 
to  allow  Ibem  to  become  drj  befiire  night  A  lew  hmIs  after  potling  it 
will  prove  baneScial  lo  the  planla  if  a  little  weak  soot  water  ia  a^ringed 
on  tbe  foliage  oceaaioBallj, — P.  li. 

[To  be  oontinued.) 


H&RDY  FBniT  GARDEN. 

„'    Trait  Tieea. — Tbia  i*   the    moat   important    work  of  the 

month,  and  sbonld  be  carried  ont  with  care  and  diipatch  on  every 
favourable  npporlanitj.  The  aoil  ia  beat  prepared  aome  weeks  prior 
to  planting  treea  and  buihea,  as  it  then  becomea  firm.  Tbia 
deiirable  preparation,  howerer,  ia  not  alwaja  praotlcable  ao  far  in 
advance  of  planting,  bat  it  muit  be  carried  out,  if  tbe  treea  are  to 
auceeed,  before  the  final  planting.  Baatard  Ireoching  or  donble  digging 
ia  the  beat  method  of  dealing  wilh  tba  aoil,  inaamnch  aa  it  doei  not 
bdn^  inferior  aubaoil  to  the  inrface,  bnt  jei  tweaka  up  tbe  material  to  a 
oonaiderable  depih. 

Introducing  manDre  lo  tbe  toll  intended  for  planting  finil  treea  it 
not  a  commendable  practice,  at  it  it  likelj  lo  indaoe  tbe  formation  of 
•trong,  sappy  wood  and  cauie  an  over-Tlgorona  growth.  Tbia  refera  to  a 
fiurly  rich  and  fertile  bdII.  On  tbe  other  band  a  poor  aud  light  toil  ought 
in  addition  to  deep  cultivation  lo  be  enriched  with  decayed  manure  worked 
well  among  it.  All  ttult,  light  landi  eapBcially,  will  be  beneflted  by 
mixing  in  wood  aahrt  and  bamt  refute.  For  ttonn  fruita  lime  alto 
ahonld  be  added.  Recently  prepared  soil  may  be  made  firm  hy  treading 
tbe  aurface  when  dry.  Tbe  atationa  for  the  receplian  of  the  treea  abould 
be  prepared  wide  and  shallow. 

Preparing  tba  Treei  and  BoabM. — Caie  ia  neeeaaary  In  prevenling 
injury  to  the  roota  of  treea  after  lifting  Irom  Che  ground.  When  (he 
treea  only  require  moving  from  one  part  of  tbe  garden  to  another 
they  may  be  lifted  with^good  balli  of  loil  and  readily  planted,  aoaanot  to 
leceiva  any  check,  or  comparativily  little.  In  tbe  majority  of 
inttanoea,  bowaver,  newly  planted  fruit  Ircet  are  the  te  whieh  are  pur- 
ohatad.  Theae  are  neceaaarily  free  from  acdl  about  the  roota  when 
received,  but  If  tbe  latter  are  carefully  paobed  ao  aa  to  prevent  then 
dryiBK  Dnduly  tfaej  will  Dot  be  materially  damaged.  Immediately  the 
treea  are  to  hand  unpack  the  roota  and  lay  carefully  in  moiit  (oil.  Tbia 
will  have  tbe  effect  (if  atiflbningthe  roolaaod  Sbre*.  Prior  to  planting  the 
toota  mutt  b«  exaniaed  ao  aa  to  dlaoover  all  tbe  Injured  parts,  and  theae 
mnat  ba  pruned  amoothly  back  lo  healthy  portions.  It  ia  well  to  ahorten 
long  and  atrong  roots,  whiob  will  induce  them  to  emit  young  Sbrona 
roota.  Treaerve  all  tba  Abroot  portions  found,  and  do  not  allow  any  Co 
remaJD  eipoaed  to  tbe  drying  influences  of  air  and  aun.  Tba  roota 
ahould  be  ont  wicb  an  upward  alanling  ent.  Plant  immediately  after  the 
operation,  or  laj  the  roota  in  aoil  again. 

mate  on  PlanUng.— Some  fine  toil  ought  to  be  prepared  and  placed 
conveniently  for  apreadiog  among  tbe  roota  when  planting.  This  may 
oonaiat  of  light  loam  aud  burnt  refuae  intermiiedL  The  roots  must  be 
spread  ont  to  their  full  extent  after  filing  the  Cree  in  position  and  aC  the 
right  depth  BO  that  (be  atem  will  not  be  buried  deeper  than  before.  Thli 
ia  easily  atcertalned  by  tbe  earth  maiks  on  the  stem.  See  that  the  faolea 
are  wide  enough  for  permitting  the  roota  to  be  spread  out.  In  eovering 
and  aeeuring  the  fibrai  in  posiUon  spread  the  soil  over  them  from  the 
stem  outwards,  and  they  will  lie  in  tbe  proper  direetion,  otherwise  tbe 
points  may  be  tuned  up  and  perhapa  bent  baekwardt.  If  there  are  plenty 
of  roots  they  may  be  treated  Chut  in  Uyera,  the  upper  layer  being  covered 
about  *  inches  ;  make  the  toil  firm  about  the  roots,  but  do  not  itretch  or 
damage  them  by  treading.  Trees  which  require  support  ahould  have 
atakea  placed  to  them  al  once  and  be  secured  with  soft  ligatures  which 
will  not  ent  into  the  bark.  Mulch  tbe  surface  of  tbe  toil  over  the  roots 
with  baI^d•eayed  manure. 


ever  width  the  border  is  made.  For  giowlng  large  spreading  trees  on 
tree  itooks  tbe  border  onght  to  be  10  feet  wide,  and  the  wall  of  corre- 
sponding height  Cordon  fruit  treei  do  not  need  a  border  so  wide,  (t  feet 
being  ampl9  In  front  ol  a  10  or  12  feet  wall,  3  feet  wide  for  a  6  leet  wall. 
Btalard  treocfaing  it  the  best  method  of  ttirring  tbe  toil.  By  this  meant 
the  ground  lo  the  depth  of  2  feet  it  wall  broken  up,  bat  left  In  Ita  original 


Poor  toll  may  be  improved  by  add  log  cood  loam  rather  than  mannre.  For 
ttiiie  fruita  Ihere  should  be  an  ample  lupply  of  mineral  matter  in  the 
soil.  This  demand  can  be  met  wilh  mixing  In  wood  aahes,  oruihed 
mortar  rubbiah,  and  oruabed  honM.  Dried  and  pulieriaed  clay  will  also 
improve  light  solla.  The  border  ought  to  be  efficiently  drained  and  made 
firm  before  the  Ireeaara  planted. 

Plamting.—Tvt)  or  three  year  old  tree*  are  the  beat  to  procure  wfaieh 
have  been  trained  and  tbe  foundatioD  of  shape  laid.  All  tlone  &u1ta  may 
be  grown  fan-abapcd  on  wall?,  which  ia  the  qnickcat  way  of  fnmbhing 
Iha  apace.  Applet  end  Peara  are  beat  grown  in  tbe  horisontally 
(rained  form  or  aa  upright  or  oblique  eordona. 

Secure  treea  with  plenty  of  Gbroua  roots,  and  keep  the  roota  fron 
drying  and  shrivelling  before  planting.  Spread  them  earefuUy  ont  in 
the  aoil,  firat  pruning  the  damaged  roota.  Tbe  base  of  the  atem  usy 
be  placed  well  away  from  the  wall  to  admit  of  swelling.  Sprinkle 
prepared  compoat  oonaiiting  of  light,  rich  material  over  the  Ghrea  lo 
assist  in  making  a  good  start.  At  first  the  trees  ougbl  only  to  be  loosely 
secured  to  the  wall,  so  that  the  soil  and  the  treat  will  settle  logelber  ia 
potitlon. 

FRUIT    FORCINQ. 

P«aobe«  and  Feetarlnet.— £ar/ii9(  ifoustt.— These  may  be  of  two 
desoriptiona,  according  to  tbe  varieties  they  are  plaiil*d  with,  and  the 
time  the  fruit  is  required  lo  be  ripe.  I,  Very  earfj  house,  planted  with 
Alexander  at  Waterloo  and  Pearly  Loulae  Peaches,  and  Cardinal  Neotarins 
to  hare  frnit  ripe  in  April.  2,  Earliest  bouts  on  the  old  ayttem,  planted 
with  leoond  early  and  midsaston  high-fiavoured  varieties,  auob  at  Halt's 
Early,  Dr.  Hogg  or  Early  Alfred,  Stirling  Castle,  Dymocd  and  Rbral 
George  Peachat,  with  Rivers'  Early,  Lord  Napier,  aud  Slanwioh  Elmga 
Neeiarinei  to  hare  fruit  ripe  in  May.  To  have  fruit  ripe  at  the  timet 
named,  the  houses,  not  before  forced  ao  early,  may  be  eloied  about  At 
middle  of  this  month,  fire  heat  not  being  applied  nolil  the  beginnmgof 
December.  This  will  allow  tbe  treea  ample  time,  and  expreas  for^i, 
baring  tbe  fruit  ripe  in  three  months  frcm  starting,  it  not  saft,  and  uJy 
poiiible  wilh  polled  treea 

The  house  iboald  be  kept  close,  in  the  sense  Ihat  air  is  to  ba  admilltd 
freely  above  50°,  employing  flre  heat  only  to  prevent  the  temperatOR 
falling  below  35°.  Trers  that  have  not  been  started  before  will  giow 
gently  and  lafely  under  Ibis  trealment,  whilit  those  forced  before  wilt 
atari  freely  at  the  usual  time  wilbout  any  preliminary  eioitemenC  Tbt 
more  slowly  the  treea  are  excited  the  atroager  will  tie  tbe  hlotsoma  sad 
chances  of  a  good  set  of  fruit.  The  outside  border  should  be  proteetd 
with  a  few  inches  thickness  nf  leaves,  and  a  little  litter  over  tbem  to 
prevent  them  blowing  about,  ao  as  to  exclude  frost.  Inside  bordsn 
ibonld  have  a  (horougb  supply  of  wat  rif  at  all  inclined  to  dryness,  bst 
if  theilights  have  been  off  and  lbs  toi  i  has  been  well  moistened  thronith 
to  the  drainage,  water  will  not  be  reo  olred  for  several  weeka.  Where  iht 
roof-Iigbti  have  remained  on  it  may  x  neeeaaary  to  repeat  the  wueriDf, 
and  If  the  trees  are  weakly,  the  ac  il  friable,  and  the  drunage . good,  a 
soaking  of  tiijuid  manure  (not  too '  trong)  will  lend  to  a  more  vigaraaa 
start  and  growth  afterwarda.  S  jrinfcle  tba  Ireea  oocationally  la  (ha 
morning  and  afternoon  of  bright  day  a,  but  do  not  keep  tbem  dripping 
with  water,  and  only  then  when  C  e  surfaces  become  dry. 

Smoittioa  Houmpi—AW  the  l«  vet  tra  off.  except  in  tbe  latest  hoaie, 
wbeie  they  should  not  be  forciblr  removed,  though  the  trellis  msybt 
sharply  rapped  or  the  treea  braabed  over  with  a  light  broom,  when  they 
pan  readily  from  (be  treet.  Whan  ihcy  are  all  off  unfasteD  the  Ireet 
from  the  (rcllia,  prune  them,  thoroughly  oleanae  them  and  tbe  boast, 
limewaabing  (he  walls,  and  if  need  be  paint  the  woodwork  and  trellit. 
Tie  the  trees  to  the  trellis,  leaving  room  for  the  branches  to  swell,  lifkl 
tying  being  conducive  of  gum.  Remove  the  surface  sail  without  much 
disturbance  of  (be  ruota  and  aupply  freah  loam,  and  aprinkle  over  il 
4  oat.  of  a  mixture  of  three  parte  ditiolved  bones,  and  two  parts  doable 
sulphate  of  potaah  and  magnesia,  mixed,  following  with  a  moderate 
watering.  If  a  light  soil  use  bonemeal  instead  of  dissolved  bones,  tbe 
manorial  elements  will  be  held  by  tbe  aoil  and  be  In  suitable  font 
for  the  roota  when  the  treet  atari  into  growth.  The  roof-ligbla 
may  be  removed,  and  be  left  off  until  the  buda  commence  awilllog  and 
are  ahowing  colour  In  Ihe  spring.  Tbia  <a  the  beat  practice  with  late 
honaes,  especially  unhented,  so  aa  to  retard  the  blotaoma,  otherwlaa  keap 
the  houtca  aa  cool  aa  poeaihle. 

Frtth  Trtet,  Liftiig,  and  Jiool-pnming.—TTt«t  for  planting  in  houMa 
are  best  two,  three,  or  four  years  trained  to  walls  onCdoors,  or  tratUsta  in 
cool  boDses,  and  prepared  for  lifting  by  digging  round  them  a  yett 
previously.  Such  trees  can  be  lifted  with  an  ahandance  of  tibrtt,  and 
being  careFuUy  planted  they  force  well  the  first  season,  not  bringing  tbtn 
on  too  rapidly,  and  Caking  a  moderalo  crop.  This  is  better  than  •eltotinx 
young  trees  unfurnished  wilh  bearing  wood,  aa  theae  oannot  bear  tMJ 
froiC  uncil  tbe  seoond  year,  and  not  much  tbe  first  three  years  to  do  tbtM 
justice ;  hence  the  advantajtc  of  planting  trees  in  ao  already  beail^ 
slate.  Any  lifting  or  root-pruning  should  be  performed  at  once,  as  the 
treat  will  often  push  ailveatlciout  roots  fireel;  into  the  fresh  ormored  taD, 
and  tbe  cut  roots,  neaily  trimmed  smooth,  form  a  callua  and'  puth  naw 
fibrei  quickly  in  tpring.  lifting  and  root-pruning  is  unqoeationably  one 
of  the  best  precentives  of  gumming,  and  bringing  treet  not  sailing  aad 
stoning  their  fruits  properly  Inlo  a  satisholory  condition  In  those  respect* 
Dane  carefully  and  early  (aa  aooo  as  Che  Uarea  have  fallen  or  juat  bafbtt] 
It  doea  not  interfere  with  the  following  season's  crop  of  fruit. 

Stnwbentei  in  Pott.— All  plants  iutunded  for  early  forcing  should 
now  be  in  frames,  with  a  view  to  protect  tbem  from  bMvj  raioi^  IBO*! 
■nd  severe  frosU  only.    They  ought  to  be  well  raited  up  to  tbe  gls« 
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Mid  haT6  the  poU  plangvd  in  ashM,  whenoe  tbey  ean  be  drafted  into  the 
boDflfs  M  reqnind.  Plaott  for  midaeMoo  and  late  forcing  may  be  plunged 
In  aibet  in  a  sbeltered  eiUiation,  affording  a  ligbt  covering  of  straw  or 
bracken  in  seTcre  weather. 

Plants  of  La  Orosie  Sacred  and  Royal  Sovereign  or  Vieomtesee 
Hericait  de  Thnry  mast  be  started  early  in  next  month  to  afford  ripe  frait 
in  March.  The  plants  shoold  be  plaoed  on  ihelves  near  the  glass,  or  the 
poU  can  be  plunged  for  a  time  in  a  gentle  warmth  of  65%  maintaining  a 
top  heat  of  45^  to  50*,  and  ventilating  fully  at  and  above  the  last  named 
degree.  Under  these  conditions  the  plants  push  the  trasses  strongly,  and 
by  tha  tune  they  are  dear  of  the  crowns,  the  bottom  heat  will  have 
declined,  so  that  the  plants  can  be  removed  to  their  fruiting  quarters 
without  siving  them  a  check ;  or  it  must  be  effected  by  withdrawing  the 
pots  gradually.  Watering  must  be  judidously  performed,  and  worms 
expelled  by  the  use  of  clear  lime  water. 


Ml  .  iimiiii.i.i*!!  I.I 
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Fbspabino  fob  Spbhto. 

ftsB-KliPiBS  who  have  tbe  management  of  gardens,  whether  large 
or  small,  haTe  an  advantsge  over  others  not  so  favourably  situated,  in 
being  able  to  grow  a  variety  of  plants  and  bnlbe  which  in  their  season 
will  be  highlj  beneficial  to  the  bees.  Not  only  will  their  own  bees 
derire  a  benefit  from  them,  but  their  neighbours  who  are  bee-keepers, 
and  whoee  stocks  are  probably  a  mile  or  more  away,  will  also  have  a  share. 
Tbe  froet  and  fog  which  were  general  during  the  past  month  played 
hayoc  with  the  summer  flowers,  and  partly  from  the  above  causes  and 
the  dry  season  the  trees  are  leaflees  earlier  than  usual.  November  is 
always  looked  on  as  the  dreariest  month  of  tbe  year.  But  bee- 
keepers who  have  a  garden  must  not  be  idle,  as  the  earlier  the  plants 
are  plaoed  in  their  permanent  position  the  bettor  they  are  likely  to 
bloom,  as  they  will  at  once  form  new  roots,  and  will  thus  be  able  to 
withstand  severe  weather  when  it  comes. 

At  this  Feason  we  prefer  to  make  a  thorough  clearance  of  all 
annuals,  and  ali^o  reduce  any  herbsceous  plants  that  may  hare  over- 
grown the  space  allotted  to  them.  Clumps  must  be  lifted  whilst  the 
ground  is  well  manured  and  deeply  dug.  It  is  not  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  operation  yearly,  but  if  manure  or  fresh  soil  is  added  every 
second  or  third  }ear  a  great  improvement  will  be  obtierved,  not  only 
in  tie  robust  growth  of  tbe  spring  flowers,  which,  as  before  ststed,  are 
so  beneficial  to  the  bees,  but  slso  in  '  the  crowth  of  tbe  summer  and 
autumn  flowerti,  which  will  withstand  the  drougbtr  so  much  better  tban 
when  the  soil  is  lett  to  take  its  chance. 

We  prefer  mixed  bunitrs,  as  there  is  always  something  in  bloom. 
Often  these  S'e  found  near  hhrubberiee,  where  many  of  our  commonest 
trees  and  shrubs  may  be  planted,  which  are  handsome  in  appearance, 
snd  are  valuable  as  aids  to  success  in  bee-keeping.  As  the  land  is  now 
in  good  condition,  the  firvt  favourable  opportui^ity  should  be  taken  to 
make  any  alterations  that  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

What  to  Plant. 

We  prefer  to  plant  large  masses  of  the  showieft  spring  flowers. 
There  is  nothing  more  useful  or  more  admired  when  in  bloom  than 
Wallflowers,  and  if  the  colours  are  kept  separato  when  planting, 
they  have  a  gorgeous  effect.  We  only  use  two  varieties,  the  bright 
yellow,  of  which  there  are  many  forms,  and  the  dark  red.  The  plants 
are  raired  annually  from  seeds  sown  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
as  sooii  as  the  seedling;*  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  are  planted 
out  a  foot  apart.  They  then  form  dwarf  bushy  plants.  They  are 
not  amongst  the  earliest  spring  flowering  plants.  In  the  Midlands 
they  usually  commence  to  bloom  in  April,  and  are  at  their  best  about 
the  middle  of  May. 

Limna&thes  Douglasi  is  often  in  bloom  at  the  same  time  as  the 
above.  It  is  more  often  called  the  Bee  Plant,  owing  to  the  bees 
working  so  freely  on  it  It  is  a  dwarf  growing  plant,  and  increases 
rapidly  from  seeds  When  once  it  has  become  established  very  little 
trouble  need  be  taken  with  it,  as  it  usually  takes  care  of  itself.  It 
should  be  pUnted  in  the  front  row  to  form  an  edging. 

Arabis  alpina  is  also  of  dwari  habit,  and  is  increased  by  divisions 
after  its  flowering  season  is  over.  It  commences  to  bloom  in  February 
if  planted  in  a  warm  position,  snd  will  continue  for  three  months.  It 
is  much  frequented  by  the  bees,  and  is  one  of  the  best  early  flowering 
bee  plants  we  have.  It  provides  pollen  at  a  season  when  it  is  scarce, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  ket  ping  tbe  bees  at  work  near  home,  which 
is  sn  advantage  in  early  Fpring,  when  many  changes  in  the  weather 
take  place  in  a  short  time.  Nearly  all  the  early  spring  flowers  have 
an  attraction  for  the  bees. 

Bulbs,  too,  may  be  planted  extensively ;  many  of  them  have 
excellent  pollen -producing  flowers,  but  none  more  than  the  different 
varieties  of  the  Crocus.  They  need  not  be  disturbed  after  being 
planted,  as  they  will  increase  at  a  rapid  rate.  Their  great  enemies  are 
Qiice^  which  shodd  be  tripped. — ^An  Engusu  Biob-kbepsb. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrineham. —  TVms  and  Shrubt. 

J.  Cocker  &  Sou,  Aberdeen. — Herhac^cm  PkmU, 

Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester. — Forest  Trees, 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle.— P/ani0r<*  Guide, 

W.  Wells  &  Co.,  EsrUwood,  Surrey. — ChrysanthemwnM. 

J.  Willtaoas,  Mount  Gravatt,  Brisbane. — Fruit  Drees, 


^•^  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to  '*  Thb  Editor,"  a,  Koae  Bill  Boad, 
'WTuidBworfli,  s.'wr.,  and  vox  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  correspondente,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
tmjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
be  de&red  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  .to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inqmry  must  be  accompanied  by 
Uie  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 

5>ublished  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nom  de  plwnee  are  given 
-br  the  purpose  of  replies, 
"orreepondehts  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relatiu;^ 
to  Ghirdening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  thongh  not  necessarily  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot 
be  inserted. 

Establishing  Tonng  Vines  in  a  Xnieat  Hoase  (R,  R.). — Young  Vines 
are  certaioly  better  when  alluwtd  to  start  naturally.  We  should  prune 
tbe  Vioes  intended  to  be  planted  by  or  before  the  new  year  and  place 
them  in  the  house  they  will  he  planted  in,  which  is  started  in  April. 
When  the  buds  oommeroe  swelling  and  tbe  shoots  aie  not  more  than 
an  inch  long,  turn  the  Vines  out  of  the  pots,  disentangle  the  roots 
oarefuHy,  and  plant  without  delay«  not  covering  the  uppermost  roots 
more  than  2  or  3  inches  deep.  Water  moderately  with  tepid  water, 
and  mulch  with  an  inch  thickness  of  sweetened  hone  droppings.  The 
Vines  should  be  lightly  sprinkled  in  the  morninfi:  snd  afternoon  and 
not  overwatered  at  the  roots,  as  this  retards  rather  than  favours  root 
formation.  The  strong  rod  of  Lady  Downe's  Vine  would  be  a  suitable 
stock  to  graft  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  or  even  Canon  Hall  if  desired, 
bottle  grafting  being  the  most  certain  process.  The  Grapes  in  some 
cases  ar**  finer  on  thi«  stock  ihan  on  their  own  roots. 

Apple  from  India  (il.  C.).— The  Apple  arrived  in  a  picklrd  state.  It 
olosely  resembles  Norfolk  Beefing — one  of  the  best  of  keepers.  The 
funi^ns  specks  were  obliterated  by  tbe  changed  condition  ot  the  flesh 
through  the  action  of  spirits  of  wine.  The  fundus  is  probably  the  bitter 
rot — namely,  Glaeosporium  fructigenum — which  most  commonly  attacks 
the  fruit  as  it  approaches  tbe  ripening  period,  although  sometimes  at  an 
earlier  stage  ot  deYcIopment.  The  injury  is  most  likely  to  appear  at  the 
oalyx  or  blossom  end  of  the  f^uit,  but  it  may  start  anywhere.  It  gradu- 
ally spreads  from  the  points  of  infection  throughout  the  tissues,  causing 
brown  and  decay  spots  as  it  progresses,  and  is  distinguished,  when  well 
established,  by  tbe  presence  of  small  blackish  pustules  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  Apple.  These  are  fruiting  specks  of  the  fungua  It 
probably  entered  as  a  germ-tube  by  the  eye  ot  the  fruit.  The  first  step 
towards  the  successful  prevention  of  this  parasitic  infection  is  the  removal 
and  burning  oi  all  diseaaed  fruit.  It  would  be  desirable,  also,  to  rake  up 
and  bum  the  fallen  fruit  and  surrounding  rubbish,  instead  of,  as  is  far 
too  common,  leaving  on  the  ground  to  decay  and  foster  parasitic  germs. 
The  trees  should  be  sprayed  with  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture,  1  oz.  copper 
sulphate,  and  1  oa.  quicklime  to  each  gallon  of  water — 1,  just  befote  the 
leaf  buds  begin  to  swell ;  2,  just  before  the  blossoms  open  ;  3,  just  after 
the  blosBoms  have  fallen  ;  and  4,  repeat  the  applioaiion  twice  later  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  it  not  being  advisable  to  use  Bordeaux 
mixture  late  to  early  ripeniog  Apples.  This  treatment  is  effective  against 
Apple  scab  and  brown  rot,  Monilia  fructigena,  which  often  attacks  the 
fruit  at  setting,  and  enters  the  core.  By  adding  1  drachm  (svoirdnpois) 
of  Paris  green  paste  to  the  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture  le^t-eatuig  pests 
may  be  destroyed. 
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^ropagatisff  Ariiteloohla  Bipho  {ff.  ^.).— 'Propafcatton  iaaometimei 
effected  by  division  of  the  rootH  and  in  other  oaeei  by  layers  in  spring 
or  aatamn.  Cdttingt  of  firm  wood  root  freely  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass 
with  bottom  heat.  Fresh  seeds  are  also  sometimes  had  reoonrse  tq  for 
inoreasing  this  very  carious  climber. 

Bipladenia  atre-pnrpurea  ( W.  W,  ^.).— Yon  should  find  no  difficalty 
in  obtaining  stock  of  Dipladenia  atro-parpurea,  though  it  is  not  nearly  so 
much  grown  as  formerly.  Not  yery  long  since  it  was  flowering  freely  in 
one  of  the  corridors  connecting  the  houses  at  Messrs.  Sander  k  Cob*s 
nursery  at  St.  Albans,  and  no  doubt  this  firm  would  be  able  to  supply  it, 
as  doubtless  could  many  others.  Your  query  as  to  other  kinds  is  too 
vague  to  be  answered.  There  are  some  other  species,  notably  D.  boH- 
viensis,  that  will  thrive  with  less  heat  than  is  usually  given,  and  we 
recently  noticed  some  fine  specimens  of  D.  spleudens  growitfg  and 
flowering  freely  in  a  conservatory. 

Knit  on  Cyclamen  Loayes  {Cyclamen^  Surrey). — The  leaves  are 
crumpled  and  browned,  or  rusted,  by  the  parasite  Tarsonymns  geraai. 
The  pest  is  very  diflScult  to  extirpate.  The  best  thing  we  have  used 
against  it  has  been  tobacco  water,  made  from  tobacco  juice  diluted  with 
about  twelve  parts  water,  and  dipping  the  plants  in  it  occasionally,  or 
about  every  ten  days  for  a  time.  The  plants  may  be  sprayed  with  it,  but 
it  is  rather  diflicult  to  coat  such  low  plants  as  Cyclamen  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves.  Fumigation  with  tobacco  paper  and  vaporisation  with 
nicotine  at  frequent  intervals  has  also  been  found  of  service,  likewise, 
spraying  with  nicotine  essence,  1  part  in '100  parts  water,  but  in  some 
cases,  especially  that  of  Gloxinias,  only  a  long  course  of  treatment  has 
proved  effectual.  . 

Blet  and  Bint  (IT.  R,  Maillem).— In  horticulture  blet  means  a  spot 
formed  on  an  over-ripe  fruit.  The  word  was  coined  by  Professor  Lindley 
in  translating  some  of  De  CandolIe*s  statements  with  regard  to  ftraits.  He 
uses  it  to  signify  the  acquiriDg  of  a  bruised  appearance,  as  fleshy  fruits  do 
after  they  have  passed  their  prime,  and  if  they  have  not  begun  to  rot 
(Lindley :  **  Introduction  to  Botany,'*  3rd  edition,  1839,  p.  356).  Bletting, 
therefore,  signifies  acquisition  by  a  fleshy  fruit  of  a  bruised  or  broken 
appearance,  after  it  has  passed  its  prime,  and  when  it  has  not  tiegun  to 
decay.  The  process  is  best  seen  in  the  Ebenaeeie,  such  as  Diospyros,  and 
Pomaceae,  such  as  Mespilus  (Medlar).  Fleshy  fruits  belonging  to  other 
orders  iu  general  do  not  blet  but  rot,  and  thus  bletting  is  in  particular  a 
special  alteration  of  the  flesh  common  to  fruits  of  the  order  Rosacea,  which 
includes  haws  and  heps.    ''Biut"  must  be  a  local  term. 

Cineraria  Leaves  Diseased  (iZ.  JD.}.— The  fine,  stout,  leathery  leaves, 
with  short  petioles,  evidence  of  careful  mtoagement  and  high-claas 
cultivation,  are  affected  by  a  fungus  which  accords  with  the  Lettuce 
mildew,  Peronospora  gan|sIioniformis.  We  have  not  before  found  it 
on  Cmeraria  leaves,  though  common  enough  on  various  other  composite 
plants,  and  is  sometimes  very  destructive  to  Lettuces,  especially  in  frames. 
The  attack  on  the  Cineraria  leaves  is  characterised  by  the  upper  surface 
of  the  portion  infested  being  yellowish -green  in  colour,  passing  into 
brown,  and  ultimately  complete  decay.  The  lower  surface  of  the  patch 
bears  a  white  coatinet  and  this,  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of 
erect  fertile  stems,  flattened  and  broad,  bifurcated  three  to  eight  times, 
and  bearing  at  their  tips  a  flattened  enlargement  on  which  stand  from 
two  to  eight  short  slender  branchlets,  each  producing  a  pale  or  colourless 
spore  (conidium)  roundi«h-oval  in  form,  with  a  minute  wart  or  point  at 
the  apex,  and  the  germinal  tube  issues  from  it.  The  resting  or  oospores 
are  produced  in  the  affected  parts.  As  few  leaves  are  attacked  you  would 
i>e  doing  well,  as  suggesied,  to  cut  off  the  worst,  and  burn  them  without 
delay.  The  best  preventive,  so  far  as  we  have  observed  in  Lettuces, 
is  abundance  of  air,  and  dusting  with  air-slaked  lime  occasionally,  this 
also  being  remedial.  In  the  case  of  Cinerarias  we  advise  more  air,  as 
much  as  can  safely  be  given,  and  dusting  the  plants  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  with  a  fungicide  in  powder,  and  containing  sulphate  of 
copper,  such  as  anti*bllght,  and  other  similar  preparations,  repeating 
occasionally. 

Diseased  Pears  (^.  J.  ^.).— The  skin  of  the  fruit  is  disfigured  by 
several  depressed  spou  or  scabs,  and  around  these  there  is  a  whitibh 
margin  with  a  dark  border  permeated  by  myoelinm,  from  which  a  few 
narrowly  ovate  bodies  spring  (stroma)  contracted  in  places,  and' these 
oelU  breaking  off  act  as  conidla  or  spores.  It  is  the  condition  of  the 
fhngus,  Ciadosporium  dendriticum  pyrinum,  called  Spilocoea  pomi,  ^ri^s 
The  fruit  seems  to  have  been  attacked  by  the  fungus  and  then  arrested,  so 
that  the  growth  of  the  Pears  was  irregular  and  swollen  in  places.  The 
fungus  develops  on  the  fruit  (even  after  it  is  gathered  and  stored)  when 
the  conditions  are  favourable,  and  greatly  diminishes  its  value.  All 
affected  fruit  should  be  destroyed  by  burning,  as  it  is  unsightly  and  not 
perhaps  wholesome.  It  is  advised  to  lift  the  trees  if  net  tcKi  large  and 
give  them  some  good  fresh  loam,  or  otherwise  afford  support  This 
tends  to  a  better  growth  in  the  trees  and  assists  them  to  resist  the 
disease.  The  trees  should  also  be  sprayed  with  sulphate  of  copper,  1  lb. 
to  25  gallons  of  water,  when  the  buds  commence  swelling  with  a  view 
to  destroying  the  spores  of  the  fungus,  and  they  should  be  sprayed 
again  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  made  as 
follows  :— Dissolve  4  oss.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  vessel  by  itself  in 
2  or  3  gallons  of  water,  slake  4  oz4.  quicklime  (light  lumps)  in  another 
vessel  and  form  into  a  thin  whitewash,  then  pour  this  through  a  hair 
sieve  slowiy  into  the  vessel  containing  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution, 
stir  well,  and  add  enough  water  to  make  7^  gallons,  and  use  this  at 
once  as  a  spray,  coating  every  part  of  the  trees  with  the  finest  possible 
dew  or  film.  If  necessary,  repeat  in  about  three  weeks.  A  third 
application  may  be  necessary  if  the  attack  is  a  bad  one  at  a  similar 
interval. 


Scale  «&  Xentiaa  (W:  White),^The  small  brown;  scale  can  be 
attacked  ettectively  with  an  insecticide;  The  inseeticide  should  be 
applied  with  a  brush,  and  the  inseclii'  dislodged,  and  «fterwarda  cleanse 
the  plants  with  clear  tepid  water.  Spirit  of  wine,  diluted  with  about 
half  its  quantity  of  water,  and  applied  with  a  small  brush,  so  as  to  dis- 
lodge the  pest,  is  a  cleanly  methi^d  of  removing  the  soale.-  Methylated 
spirit  may  also  be  used  very  effectively,  just  moistening  a  brush  with  it 
and  then  wetting  the  scale  insects.  If  the  fironds  are  young  the  methy- 
lated spirit  should  be  diluted  similar  to  the  spirit  of  wine ;  on  mature 
fronds  it  either  may  be  used  neati  or  only  employing  enough  to  wet  the 
insects. 

Chrysanthemum  Bads  not  Expanding  BatistiMtorily  (J?.  /.  E,), — 
We  have  carefully  examined  the  soil,  plant,  and  buda  The  buds  are  what 
is  termed  '*  blind,"  some  of  the  florets  developing  and  others  not,  while 
many  are  twisted  and  twirled  in  any  but  the  proper  direction.  The  cause 
of  this  has  been  regarded  as  due  to  excess  of  nitrogenous  food,  favouring 
leaves  and  wood  at  the  expense  of  flower.  This  certainly  appears  so  in 
your  case,  the  plsnts  not  having  had  enough  phosphoric,  potassic  and 
magnesian  food  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogenic.  The  flower  buds  have 
also  the  appearance  of  having  been  infested  by  mites — the  Chrysanthemum 
bud  mite,  Fhytoptus  chrysanihemi.  The  position  for  the  plants  would  tend 
to  favour  the  mite  especially  in  a  dry  season  like  the  psst  summer,  and  for 
this  there  is  no  better  safeguard  and  also  against  mildew  than  occasional 
syringing  or,  better,  spraying  with  liver  of  sulphur,  1  07.  to  figallsBus  of 
water  o**  bi -sulphide  calcium,  named  in  our  last  issue,  psge  392.  The  water 
from  the  river  bieing  largely  impregnated  with  lime  from  the  higher  sources 
and  with  iron  from  the  works  near  by  would  tend  to  harden  the  tissues 
and  to  some  extent  prejudice  the  expanding  of  the  blooms ;  but  as  the 
water  does  not  materially  affect  the  heslth  of  the  plants  there  cannot  be 
much  amiss  with  it.  Use  fertilisers  of  a  less  stimulating  nature,  'hen  all 
may  /be  well  in  future.  Several  days*  delay  and  needless  expense  was 
caused  by  your  misdirecting  the  large  bos. 

Spots  on  Marie  Louise  Violet  Leaves  (F,  ff.  5.).^The  spots  are  not 
produce*!  by  the  fungus  you  name  there  not  being  the  slightest  trace  of 
rust,  ^oidium  depauperans,  or  Puccini  a  violarum  in  any  stage.  The 
blotches  under  the  microscope  yield  the  outgrowths  of  th^  Violet  mildew 
(Peronospora  violsB),  which  appears  on  the  leares  as  small  rounded  brown 
spots,  ultimately  becoming  black,  causing  the  h'aves .  affected  to  finally 
wither  and  die.  We  have  long  experience  of  this  pest  with  Violets  in 
frames,  and  even  in  the  open  ground,  the  disease  appesring  towards  the  latter 
pare  of  summer,  and  atta- king  such  leaves  as  lie  on  the  ground,  or  where 
the  plants  are  much  crowded  in  foliaive.  The  best  preventive  we  have 
found^has  been  to  grow  the  plants  from  single  suckeis  ^every  year  in  an 
open  situation,  keeping  off  all  runners,  the  plants  being  given  plenty  of 
space  every  way,  so  as  to  receive  abundance  of  light  and  air,  and  thna  be 
thoroughly  solidified  in  growth  and  form  bold  crowns,  which  give  finer 
flowers  than  a  multitude  of  weak  ones  crowded.  In  tne  frames  they  were 
given  abundance  of  air,  always  some  day  and  night  in  mild  weather,  the 
frames  being  only  closed  and  protected  during  frost.  With  these  prfcau- 
tions.  removing  bad  leaves,  or  even  spotted,  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and 
dusting  occasionally  with  charcoal  dust,  the  spot  was  kept  in  subjection. 
It  usually  appears  in  September,  and  is  most  dsatruotive  to  plants  placed 
close  together  in  frames,  where  the  conditions  favour  the  fungoid  ger- 
mination and  development.  In  very  bad  cases  dusting  with  air-slaked 
lime  is  very  desirable,'  and  the  mild  torms  of  fungicide,  such  as  anti- 
blight,  may  be  serviceable,  but  we  do  not  advise  poisons  on  scented 
flowers. 

Hamas  of  WtuUm,  ^' Notice.  —  We  have  pleasure  in  naminp;  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  oonvenience  oi 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  ool- 
lectors  of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  infbrior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  oonsequmoe  of  tKe  large  nw/lnber  of  wcrthless-  Applet  amd  Psors 
smt  to  thit  office  to  6«t  named^  it  ha$  been  decided  to  ntxme  only  tpeoimctu  and 
varieties  of  approved  merits  and  to  reject  the  inferior^  ¥fhiich  are  not  worth 
tending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fhuts  or 
flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens, 
whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  poet  or  not.  The 
names  are  not  necessarify  required  for  publication,  initials  sufiScing  for 
that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that 
number  cannot  be  preserved.  ITtey  should  be  tent  on  the  first  indication  of 
change  towardt  ripening.  Dessert  Fears  cannot  be  named  in  a  hard  green  state. 
The  practice  of  pinning  numbers  to  the  eyesof  the  fruits  tends  to  destroy  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  features  and  increases  the  difficulty  of  idendfiea- 
tion.  When  Plums  are  sent  to  be  named  young  wood  oft  the  trees  should 
accompany  them.  Leaves  of  the  trees  are  necessary  with  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  with  intormation  as  to  whether  the  flowers  are  large  or 
smalL  {Northampton), — Sandringham.  {H.  5.).— Alfriston.  {H,  JT.).— 
1,  King  ot  the  Pippins  (small);  2,  Keddleston  Pippin  ;  8,  noi  a  typical 
specimen,  most  resembles  a  small  truit  of  Emperor  Alexander, 
(ir.  ^.  ff.), — 1,  possibly  Rpinette  du  Canada*,  2,  Yorkshire  Greening; 
3,  Five  Crown  Pippin  $  4,  M^re  de  Manage.  The  Pear  is  a  small  fruit 
of  Forelle  or  Trout.  (S.  F,  iT.).— 1,  Cobham  ;  2,  Cockle's  Pippin  ;  3, 
Margil ;  4,  New  Hawthornden  ;  5,  Round  Winter  Nonesuch  ;  6,  Wad- 
hurst  Pippin.  (Z>.  C).— 1,  Hollandbnry  ;  2,  Alfriston  ;  5,  Dutch 
Oodlin  ;  4,  Court  Pendu  Pl&t ;  5,  Hormead  Pearmain ;  6,  American 
Mother.  (P.  P.).— 1,  Adam's  Pearmsin ;  2,  Claygale  Peannain ;  3, 
Herefordshhre  Ccistard.    {Oedo  ilTiOb').— 1,  Marie  Lonise;  %  possibly 
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Coat*  dc  LUD7,  bat  BkToar  lott  throagh  daciy  t  S,  Wu-wiokiblr*  Pippin, 
Tbe  othan  we  do  not  know  ;  Ihry  are  either  toctl  leedliDg*  or  inhrior 
frnila  of  named  Tarietiei  (hat  cannot  be  reooKDtaiM].  Oood  tjpieal  fruiti 
are  nqakile  for  certain  identifioalioD.     (J.  C.>.— Betipoot, 

SamM  of  ?ImiU. — Wa  onlv  andertake  to  name  jpeeiM  of  oalfiTBlad 
plants  not  wild  flowcn,  or  TaiietlM  that  hare  originated  from  «e«d«  and 
tanned  florist*'  flowen.  Flowering  specimens  are  neoessarj  'if  flovering 
planta,  and  Feni  fVondi  should  bear  sporea.  Specimen*  shonld  airiTe  In 
a  heah  atate  in  aoonreljr  tied  Srm  boxes.  Thui  paper  boxa*  uriTe  in  • 
Battened  itate.  SlJghU^  damp  moM,  soft  gTeeng^u^  or  lesres  form  the 
beat  packing,  dry  wool  or  paper  the  worat.  'Hiose  airiTe  Id  the  besi 
■audition  that  are  so  oloaely  or  firmly  packed  in  soft  rreen  fresh  graas,  •* 
lo  remuD  nnmored  by  shaking.  No  specimeiu  sboold  be  sent  to  rent  in 
the  post  office  over  Sonday,  on  which  dar  Uiere  Is  no  debrery  ofpnataJ 
■atter  in  London.  Specimens  in  partially  filled  boxes  are  inTuiably 
tajnred  or  spoiled  by  being  dashed  to  and  frn  in  iranalL  Not  more  than 
di  apeoimraki  ttta  be  naimd  at  onoe,  and  the  numbers  shonld  be  Tidbta 
withoat  nntylng  the  ligaturm.  it  bring  oftJen  diRcHll  to  separate  them 
when  (he  piiper  is  damp.  (i.  0.  A.).— A  form  of  C»tt!e>a  Loddij^si  ; 
Begcnia  metal  Ilea ;  ChrTssnihemnm  (Pyrfthram)  alif-inotuoi.  10.  M.) 
— 1,  Kuonyrous  enropBUH,  the  Spindle  Tree  ;  2,  Maranta  lebrina  ;  3, 
AspidistTaluridaTaneitaMif,  Diplacnsglntinosus.  (0.  T.)— I.Uncidinm 
tignanm  ;  3.  O.  amplialnm. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET— NovembbrSth, 

AVBEAQR  WHOLESALE  PBICB8.— FSUrT. 


Apples,  Englisb,  per  sleTs    3  0  to  6  0 

OobnaH  per  100  lb. 70  0       0  0 

Figs,  )5ie«n.  per  doi.  ...  1  0  8  0 
„  Frsnob,  per  bsakel...  16  8  0 
Qrapea,  black    ,06       80 


P«ubn.  per  doi. 
Pean,  Cilifamian, 
Pinea,  BL  Hichael' 


U  0lo?M  0 

..each   0  6      16 

8  0      GO 


AVERAQB  VH0LB3ALB  PBICE8.-VK0CTABLSS. 
LettaM,  doa. 


Artiohokee,  gnm,  dos. 8  0  to 

Anberiine,  per  iot....  '  " 

Beet,  Bed,  doi 

Cabbages,  per  tally  ... 
Qamta,  per  doi. 
Cantifloiren,  doi.    ... 
Celery,  per  bundle  ... 
Cuoumben,  doi. 

Herbs,  bunch    

Iiceki,  bnneh   


...  I  H  lo  3  < 

...  19.  1( 

.06      00:  Mustard  and  Cre«,punnet  02  u  i 

.70      00   Onions,  bat,  about  1  c«t.  40  41 

2  0      8  0   Parsley,  doi.  bunohea    ...  !  0  i  < 

.    0  a      16    PoUtoes,  owt. 9  0  B  I 

10      13   Bhallols.  lb 0  8  01 

.20      10   Bpinaob,  per  bushel SO  4  < 

16      2  0   Tomatoes,  per  doi.  lb*.  ...  3  0  G  < 

OS      0  0:  Turnip*,  bunob 08  b  < 

0  8      0  Ol 


Trade  Ttry  quieL 
AVBBAQE  VH0LK8ALE   PBIOBB.-COT  FLOWERS. 


ad.  > 


■.d. 


Buefaaris,  d< 


Arums       8  OloIO  0    Liliam  HsrTki.  IS  bloom*  SOtolSO 

Aapuaipii,  Fern,  bunch...     t  0  2  6        „  lancifolium  album  ...  8  6  4  G 

Caraationi,  IS  blooms    ...     2  6  3  6        „      ■      „        rubrum...  3  6  *6 

CsttleyBB.per  doE 10  0  ISO        „  lonpflorum,  12  blooms  8  0  12  0 

ChrjssnlliBinumi,      white  llaidechair     Fern,      dos. 

doi.  blooms    6  0      9  0        bnchs BO  8  fl 

„      yellow  doi,  blooms    6  0  8  0  i  HirgtieritH,   dos.    bnohs.  SO  4  0 

'---■---  rar.        ...     0  6  1  6  i  Mitnonette,  doi.  banuhei  8  0  SO 

......     6  0      8  0  ;  OdoutoslouumB        A  0  7  6 

4  0  SO    Pelaii:oniums,  doi.  bnohs  BO  12  0 

,    — riet,    doi.                     ,  Boses  (indoor),  doi SO  80 

mobs.    6  0    12  0:      „   Bed,  dos 6  0  BO 

Lily  of    tbe   Valley,    IB  _                  . 

sprays    18  0    24  ., 

,  Bmilai.  bunch  ... 

PLAKTB  IN  POTS. 
s.d.     (.< 
6  0to8« 


Arbor  Tita,  Tar.,  doi. 

AipidiitiB,  dos jH  u  on  u 

Aspidistra,  ipecimen       ...  IG  0  SO  0 

Chrysanthemums,  per  dot.     I>  0  12  0 

Omtons,  doi 18  0  80  0 

Draevna,  Tar.,  doi 13  0  80  0 

DnmnSTiridisidos.      ...     9  0  18  0 

Erica  variau*,  doi SO  0  SO  0 

Snonymui,  *sr.,  dos.      ...     6  0  18  0 

BTergreent,  Tsr.,  doi.     ...     4  0  18  0 


4  0ti>18  ( 


Ferns,  Ttr.,  dot. 

„      MnaU,  100   a  u  s  u 

Picns  elastiea,  each 16  7S 

Foliafe  plant*,  rar.,  aash    10  6  0 

Lycopodiums,  dot 3  0  6  0 

lUrguerite  Daisy,  doi.  ...  ID  0  18  0 

Myrtles,  doi SO  9  0 

Palmi,  in  Tar.,  each       ...    I  0  lb  0 

„      spedmeni    21  0  68  0 


GARDENERS'  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTIONS 
The  Oardeneks'  Boyal  Benevolent  Institution.— 5«cr«(iirj, 

Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  175,  Victoria  Street,  S.IV. 

United  Hobticultckal  Bene[-it  and  Pbovident  Socibty. — 
Sterttan/,  Mr.  W.  Coilins,  9,  Martindale  Hoad,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 


THE  VILLAGE  BOY. 
Wb  biSl  with  tbe  grettett  Mtisractton  the  d«w  moTement  tfa»t  bu 
reiulted  in  the  formation  of  tbe  Agriciiltural  Education  Com- 
mittee. Tbe  fine  meeting  ba*  been  held.  The  members  are  men 
well  Tersed  in  educational  work,  and  better  sti)!,  they  bare  intimate 
knowledga  of  riirsl  things.  Some  of  them,  perbape,  are  a  liltle  loo 
soientiiic,  but  they  mean  well,  and  they  had  belter  be  in  fldvanm  of 
tbeir  day  than  behind  it. 

Hitharto  we  have  been  too  anziout  to  educate  somehow,  Ibst  «e 
bare  lost  sight  of  tbe  real  end  of  education — i.e.,  armour  to  equ!p  one 
for  life's  struggle.  We  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  we,  taking 
the  lower  aod  middle  class,  were  an  anediicated  people,  we  fell  to 
work  with  liiore  seal  than  ditcretlon,  aad.now'  there  ia  much  to  be 
unlearned.  Tbe  monej  spent  has  gained  ui  experieDoe  if  nothing  else, 
but  we  most  admit  we  have  paid  dearly  for  our  lemoQ. 

The  ooontrj  squire  does  not  need  the  training  suitable  for  the 
college  doD,  or  the  lawjer  that  of  th^  land  agent,  jet  we  in  onr 
wisdom  as  school  managers  proTide  one  course  of  study,  and  ona 
only,  and  each  boy,  whatever  hii  bent,  has  to  go  through  the  same 
routine. 

Are  we  altogether  to  blame '?  No,  we  are  not.  Onr  bands  are  tied 
last,  and  at  present  wa  see  little  chance  of  thera  being  loosened.  Take 
an  ordinary  country  parish — the  achool  is  voluntary  or  possibly  "free" 
that  ia,  undenominational  (vary  few  bofirds  in  tbe  country).  The  - 
managers  will  be  the  squire,  parson,  three  or  four  of  the  Inrgeat  farmers, 
and  some  of  tbe  rniM  ratepayern,  whose  children  give  them  a  vital 
iotereat  in  the  schools.  In  nine  cases  out  ol  ten  the  school  premises 
have  been  msterially  enlarged  of  l>»te  yeais,  and  let  every  rime  the 
inspector  comes  he  points  out  deficiencies  and  lack  of  space.  lie  knovs 
it  11  DO  use  to  qrge  great  alterations  ;  they  cannot  be  compassed.  Tbe 
school  rale  is  voluntary,  and  paid  with  a  fair  amount  of  cbearfnineaa- 
Neltber  puson,  squire  nor  tenant  can  abtoluteiy  afford  another  [onny, 
aod  there  are  no  wealthy  commercial  feople  to  draw  on. 

The  teachinz  staff  has  perforce  to  ba  kept  rcanty  ;  but.  Indeed, 
were  endless  money  forthcoming,  the  teachers  are  bad  to  find  ; 
see  the  columns  of  any  daily  leadiog  paper,  read  the  scholastic 
joumala,  and  the  same  ia  apparent. 

The  life  of  tbe  school  depends  so  much  on  the  grant,  that  only 
paying  subjects  can  be  taken.  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  require  so 
much,  and  are  oontlonaliy  adding  to  the  burden,  foigetful  of  the  fact 
that  the  ground  ia  barren  and  the  labourers  few. 

There  is  one  point  that  these  gentlemen  have  not  touched  upon, 
and  to  us  it  appears  tbe  crnx  of  the  whole  mitter.  There  has  bean  a 
feeling  abroad  for  some  time  that  anybody  is  St  to  work  tbe  land  and 
oarry  on  tbe  agriculture  of  the  country,  but  that  only  the  beet  and 
brightest  are  needed  in  tbe  towns.  There  is  a  distinct  feeling  of 
ioferioritv,  a  feeling  which  belittles  rural  work,  and  that  unduly 
magniSes  that  of  the  town.  Again  and  again  have  «e  beard  it  said 
hj  schoolmaster  and  parent,  "Oht  that  boy  is  too  good  to  be  a 
labonrer;  make  him  a  clerk  or  shopman,  anything  rather  than  tbe 
land."  The  boy  hears  this,  and  gets  exalted  notions  of  himself,  drifts 
into  the  town,  either  sinks  or  swims,  or  returns  home  a  broken  worn* 
out  man. 

The  Grat  step  to  take  is  to  teach  the  dignity  of  labour.  We  none 
of  us  ciiD  go  hack  farther  In  our  ancestry  than  to  the  grand  old 
gardener,  and  yet  ronootb,  now  we  Ihink  ppade  labour,  or  any 
acqunintance  with  Mother  Earth,  derogatory  .to  our  dignity  I  But  of 
the  earth  we  came,  and  to  that  earth  we  return. 

It  is  the  moat  mistaken  notioo  in  the  world  to  anppoee  that 
skilled  labour  on  the  land  finds  no  markeL    There  are  plaoas  open 
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to  any  number  of  men  who  undenUnd  their  work,  and  an  excellent 
wage  waiting  for  them.  There  is  the  greateat  difficulty  in  finding 
young  men  who  can  hedge  and  ditch  and  stack  like  the  veterans.  We 
know  farms  where  quite  aged  men  are  kept  on  solely  because  none  of 
the  young  ones  hare  learned  to  do  their  work.  There  is  neither  the 
skill  nor  the  despatch  that  there  was  twenty  years  ago.  As  for  the 
stockmen  they  are  at  a  premium,  and  a  good  shepherd  may  dictate 
his  own  terms.  Mind,  there  is  not  a  call  for  idle,  worthless  louts  any 
more  in  the  country  than  in  the  town. 

We  see  Mr.  Martin  Sutton  advocates  three  months  of  summer 
holiday.  Is  that  with  a  view  to  the  employment  of  child  labour? 
What  would  become  of  the  schoolmaster  ?  He  would  not,  in  fairness, 
expect  a  twelvemonth's  salary  for  nine  months*  work,  and  he  has  got 
to  live.  A  love  of  the  land  cannot  be  taught  by  books  alone,  there 
must  be  some  practical  gardening  and  agricultui^il  iraioing.  If  the 
present  masters  were  efficient  they  would  be  the  best  instruments, 
provided  time  was  allowed  them. 

It  has  come  to  this,  that  many  of  the  subjects  now  demanded  by 
the  examiners  must  be  omitted,  and  others  of  a  more  practical  nature 
put  in  their  place.  We  know  several  village  schoolmasters  who  are 
expert  gardeners — could  it  be  possible  that  such  men  be  provided 
with  (vay  three  months'  training)  at  some  agricultural  college  to  fit 
them  for  their  new  subject  ?  Of  course,  they  must  not  be  put  to  any 
expense,  and  deputies  must  be  found  for  their  schools  during  their 
absenoek  This  would  be  cheaper  than  fioding  new  teachers  for  this 
branch  alone,  and  we  think  the  present  men  would  be  more  in  touch 
with  their  young  pupils. 

Dr.  Someiville  advises  that  gardening  and  bee-keeping  be  taught  in 
the  villages  to  give  the  men  and  boys  fresh  interest  in  their  homes. 
We  do  not  know  where  he  comes  from,  but  our  village  has  raised 
champion  gardeners,  and  the  race  is  by  no  means  extinct,  and  this 
'  without  any  extraneous  help.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  good 
gardening  in  the  villages.  Of  cour-e  there  may  be  benighted  places 
where  horticulture  is  not  followed  to  any  grrat  extent,  but  we  do  not 
know  them.  We  are  most  convinced  that  any  new  teaching 
must  be  compassed  by  present  machinery;  but  there  must  be  a 
distinct  class  of  what  may  be  termed  rural  masters  as  in  opposition  to 
town  masters.  The  bent  of  the  present  men  must  be  utilised,  and 
young  ones  trained  to  fill  the  gaps  as  they  occur. 

What  about  the  necessary  fuel  to  make  the  machinery  work? 
Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  country  and  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  technical  work  know  to  our  sorrow  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
classes  of  adults  to  study  the  various  subjects  set  down  in  the  lists. 
Only  in  comparatively  few  cases  is  there  anything  of  a  class.  This 
arises  partly  from  sparseness  of  population  and  partly  from  careless  non- 
appreciation.  We  have  not  been  allowed  to  draw  on  the  bigger  of 
the  echool  children,  we  might  not  even  send  the  big  girls  to  a  cookery, 
dress- making,  or  laundry  class ;  now  here  is  a  great  blunder.  The 
villages,  as  a  whole,  are  losing  their  share  of  this  continuation  educa- 
tional grant,  and  consequently  in  such  cases  some  persons  are  asking, 
why  not  spend  the  money  allotted  to  the  district  through  the 
elementary  schools,  and  use  it  in  teaching  truly  rural  subjects  ? 

After  all,  the  children  aie  the  ones  to  get  at;  their  minds  are  not 
only  active,  but  receptive,  and  what  is  learned  in  childhood  is  not 
forgotten  in  mature  age.  There  should  be  a  committee  formed  of 
country  school  managers  and  masters  to  draw  up  a  suitable  syllabus 
of  subjects,  and  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  educational 
department.  No  doubt  from  time  to  time  the  code  would  need 
modifications,  but  we  should  like  to  see  a  rough  h ketch  drawn  out. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  (and  women)  in  the  villages  whose  suggestions 
would  be  of  the  greatest  use,  and  it  is  the  village  people  whose  voice 
should  command  attention. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Work  has  been  so  far  put  forirard  that  twenty-four  hoars'  heavy 
rain  just  fallen  will  cause  no  inoonvenience.  In  some  places  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  we  know  it  has  been  weloomed,  for  sprin^^t  are  still 
low  and  with  a  large  head  of  stock  coming  up  to  the  yards  and  a  poor 
supply  of  roots,  the  pumps  will  soon  be  hard  at  work.    A  sharp  frost 


would  open  the  pores  of  the  soil  and  make  ways  for  the  rain  to  reaoh 
the  wells. 

Linseed  cake  is  very  dear,  but  cotton  eake  has  fallen  owing  to  a 
rise  of  SOs.  per  ton  in  the  prioe  of  oil.  A  still  farther  redaetlen  of 
10s.  per  ton  in  cotton  cake  is  promised  when  new  seed  arrives  with 
the  new  year,  so  it  woold  be  well  to  wait  before  buying,  or  at  any  rate 
only  bay  at  the  promised  reduction.  We  believe  cotton  cake  can  now 
be  bought  for  January  delivery  at  £4  5a.  per  ton  ex  mill  or  ship. 

There  is  already  a  strong  demand  for  roots  for  the  cow-keepers  in  the 
towns,  and  a  friend  who  had  a  number  of  strong  bullocks  readv  for 
winter  leedinfir  has  been  tempted  by  a  liberal  offer  for  them,  and  has 
also  sold  his  Mangold  at  208.  per  ton.  As  he  delivers  to  a  keel  on  the 
river  which  runs  by  his  land  he  has  little  carting  and  mast  have  done  a 
good  stroke  of  business.  He  has  a  fair  crop  of  Tumipi,  and  now  his 
bullocks  are  gone  will  have  ample  roots  for  the  remainder  of  his  stock. 

Cabbage  most  be  planted  at  once  if  they  are  to  be  put  in  the  automn. 
They  will  be  fit  for  use  next  June.  Plants  may  generally  be  had  m  the 
Fens  along  the  east  ooast  at  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  1000  on  rail.  It  is  time 
Wheat  sowing  was  completed  )  late  sown  Wheat  has  many  winged 
enemies,  among  which  larks  are  most  prominent.  When  harrowing  the 
teed  in  it  is  a  good  plan  to  finish  with  two  harrowings  slantwise  of  the 
drills,  so  that  the  birds  have  greater  difficulty  in  finding  the  rows.  If  the 
land  be  very  dean  broadcast  sowing  may  be  advisable,  but  it  entails 
much  harrowing  to  properly  cover  the  seed,  and  spring  hoeing  woold  be 
made  quite  impossible. 

Mangolds  have  grown  well  and  late  this  season,  hot  should  now  be  in 
the  store.  They  must  be  well  strawed  and  earthed  to  preserve  them  from 
frost,  for  Swedes  as  a  rule  will  be  hardly  worth  storing,  and  we  mnit 
take  the  best  care  of  Mangolds  ;  they  are  sure  to  be  wanted. 


RUBSIAK  Wheat.— Russia  will  not  send  us  nearly  as  much  Wheat 
as  usual  i>etween  now  and  next  harvest.  Her  crops  have  not  yielded 
nearly  up  to  expectations.  Accordingly  there  will  be  one  important 
exporting  country  in  a  great  measure  cut  off  from  at.  Russia  in  time  of 
plentifolness  does  not  send  so  much  Wheat  as  the  United  Slates, 
although  time  was  when  she  sent  more.  So  that,  says  a  contemponry, 
with  wars  and  mmours  of  wars,  and  a  partial  failure  in  one  of  our  large 
Wheat-exporting  countries,  it  appears  that  farmers  might  do  well  to  hold 
stock.  ^  Fortunately,  against  a  possible  rise  in  the  market  we  have  a  foil 
stock  on  hand — so  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Leiter 
spec,  when  advanced  prices  ruled. 

The  World's  Wheat  Crops.— An  important  review  of  the  world'i 
Wheat  crops  has  been  published  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  il 
Washington.  This  not  only  gives  the  latest  information— commercial  asd 
ofllcial— on  tlie  crops  in  every  important  country,  but  also  discaises  the 
various  woi*ld*s  estimates  already  made.  It  is  written  by  the  Hon.  John 
Hyde,  the  statistician  to  the  department,  who  comes  to  the  ooncluHion  that 
the  difference  between  this  year's  and  last  yearN  cropa  will  materially 
i>xceed  800,000,000  bushels  decrease.  So  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is 
concerned,  Mr.  Hyde  put  the  yield  at  38  bushels  per  acre.  This  ts  a  very 
high  estimate.  Sir  J.  B.  Lswes  having  put  the  crop  here  at  31  bushels,  and 
this  is  practically  the  same  as  roost  other  estimates. 

The  Destruction  op  Charlock. — On  May  14th  last  the  Ag:ri- 
cuUural  Society  of  Pithivlers  (France)  organised  a  demonstration  with 
the  object  of  studying  the  value  of  sprayers  for  extensive  cultures,  and 
also  the  efficacy  of  various  substances  recommended  for  the  destruction  of 
Charlock.  The  jury,  composed  ot  the  chief  growers  in  the  district,  was 
unanimous  in  admitting  the  accuracy  of  the  machines  presented.  Classed 
by  degrees  of  power,  the  products  employed  came  out  in  the  following 
order  :— 1,  nitrate  of  copper  ;  2,  sulphate  of  copper  ;  3,  sulphate  of  iron. 
Iron  salts,  then,  seem  ot  least  value,  and  occupy  the  last  rank.  Immedi- 
ately after  application  of  the  to^ic  liquids  the  crnoifers  begin  to  wither. 
We  may,  then,  conclude  that  henceforth  farmers  will  be  shl«  to  deal  with 
a  series  of  noxious  plants  which  have  hitherto  cost  them  aoch  a  heavy 
annual  tribute.— (*' La  Nature.") 

Daibt  Herds. — Probably  most  other  animals  on  the  farm  come  no 
nearer  to  yielding  a  fair  profit  than  dairy  cows,  but  it  i«  still  the  rule  that 
they  do  not  make  as  good  a  return  as  they  should.  Most  farmers  will 
sadly  realise  the  fact  that  they  possess  a  number  of  these  unprofitable 
animals,  and  would  like  to  find  some  way  by  which  marked  improvement 
could  be  immediately  effected.  Some  animals  can  be  greatly  iooproved,  as 
far  as  their  productiveness  is  concerned,  by  better  feeding.  There  are 
many  cows  giving  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  m*lk,  which,  if  liberally 
fed,  would  quickly  and  greatly  incicase  their  yielda.  13ut  this  is  not  true 
of  sll  cows,  as  there  are  many  upon  which  high  feeding,  as  far  as  milk 
production  is  concerned,  is  thrown  away.  The  surest  method  of  effecting 
a  marked  and  lasting  improvement  in  the  dairy  herd  is  by  breeding  and 
selection.  In  dairying,  and,  indeed,  in  all  stock- farming  operations,  the 
principle  of  selection  mu»t  be  observed  in  order  to  produce  the  hest 
results.  Qood  management  of  a  dairy  herd  consiste  in  keeping  only 
the  best  animals  and  weeding  out  unprofitable  and  unthrifty  members. 
This  system  can  be  made  to  show  great  results  if  the  cows  are  properly 
tested  and  graded,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  tbia  improve- 
ment should  be  strengthened  by  good  feedmg  and  by  the  best  possible 
care  of  the  animals.  A  dairyman  who  keeps  a  duffer  of  a  bull,  and  feeds 
his  calves  sparingly,  will  never  be  a  success  as  a  stock-breeder.  He 
grows  a  lot  of  cattle  that  are  bred  crooked,  and  any  good  qualities  that 
they  may  happen  to  possess  are  undeveloped  on  account  of  the  poverty  of 
their  upbringing.— ("  Rural  World,") 
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CBOCUJl"''   

lag  Balbi 

Bjibt  tent  Carriage  Fna  on  noipl  of  nmitlanoe. 

BARR   ft,    SONS, 

^  1 13,  Eln;  Stntt,  Coyent  Garden,  Lonilon. 

NuBSER1G>-LONG  DITTON,  SUKREY. 


RIVERS' 

:FRniT    TREES, 

Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AMD 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


PLANTING   SEASON. 

Br  apsciAL      J9(bh9    AfPoinTutxT. 


W.H.  ROGERS  &  SON,'". 

Beg  (o  ilale  that  their  NaT  CATALOGUE  at  KHODODBH- 
RflONS.  CONIFERS.  E'ergreeQ  and  Decidooaa  BHKUBS, 
FOBEST  anil  OHNAMENTAL  TBEEB,  FBCIT  TBEBS, 
B0SE9  and  CLIMBING  PLANTS  o(  arerr  deacriptfnB,  ia 
DOW  ready,  and  ma;  ba  obtained  poat  free  on  ^>plleatt(o. 

LANDSCAPE  GAUDESING  A  SPtCIAUTf. 


RED  LODGE.  NURSERY,  BASSET, 

And  131,  Hish  8tr 


CARNATIONS. 

Border  Varieties  Blioiild  be  planted  out  at  ODce. 

All  orders  can  now  ba  promptly  aiecnteii. 

CATALOGUE  ol  alt  the  neveat  and  hwt;  wiih  HlntB 

on  Carnation  Cnltnre.  three  itwnpa. 

A  ohoioe  doian,  my  aeleotlon,  61;  poat  frae. 

WEGUELIN.  DAWLISH,  DEVON. 


wpal  of  Jortu[uIt«i[i. 

THUBSOAT.  NOTBUBBB  Ifl.  UM. 


rHX  JOnmiTAI.  or  BOBnoDLTDSB  em  U  tMwtmf 

fnm  tin  Oftf,  IB,  JTifr*  Oami  Chmmitn,  ^Mt  Bt , 
jMdim,   pea  Jtm  for  «   dmrUr,   M.     Bdttoilal 


GARDEN    SPECIALITIES. 

WEirs  men 
Vaponrisinir  Fomigator 


llaapalt,  for  Iwina: 
H  and  Eine  nlll  laac 


Beat  and  Cbaapait,  ft 

madaof  bran  and  eIds'. 

for  ;ea».    Tbe  iton  only  .„ 

SDlreaalittleaidiitato  utanoe 
le  aabertoa.  >o  mar  ""  ' 

tlionsandfl   of    timea 


ouble  I 


■■WEOT'B  EXTRACT  OT 
mCOTlNE."—  -      - 

Gompoand  tbn^ls 


plant,  and  forma  aperfectdralmua,  haeping  the  aompon 
n  going  sour  ;    fita  all  pDta,  and  will  lait  a  Uletlme. 

. 1  iTorlao  Labelaof  araiy 

r .  Soft  Metal  Tree  J^alenera;  S.M.  Plant  Clips; 

PlanE  Qrlp  SlaJcea :  Flower  Qrip  Uoldera ;  Waterproof  Ink 
for  labels;  Oardener'a  FonalaJn  Pens;  Qluing  Slaplu; 
FlAntliwtnli.de.  SeeNew  [UuatratodCataloguaptat  frsa. 
Hamptea  frae,  poatago  for  samp  laa  juid  go^xii  extra. 

OrahK''*0*elilA  OnUnre,"  indEditioii,  jxutaia  2d. 

i.  TnMkatim  tbe  Cnltiratlon  of  Orehlda.  giving  alt  pu- 

tlmtiaSDf  their  nqnlremente  ;  also  Catologna.  £c 
TBE  LEID8  OBOHID  OOUPAHT,  BODIDHAT,  LEEDS, 


ILL09TRA7ED  AND  DESCHtPTlYE  CATALOQUE, 
PMt  Fn»,  ad. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

8AWBBIDa£W0BTH,  HEBT8. 

^AKLOW  mTATIOIf.  S.BJEI 


ULLTBACE  MUSHBOOM  SPAWN 

BrerroBa  can  readily  glow  Mosh- 
— a,  and  by  Sling  thli  Spa? 
«  aaeeaas.     All  nowan 
_,hi  ■ 


M  gamine  auleig  is  aaoled  pock- 

a,  aad  pHaled  tiMiiral  Dtrtillom 

— leaad  witli  oar  algnatore  attached 

*noaS/.  parBiiAinl;orlJ-par 

Okke,  ftee  par  parcala  poit. 

WM.  eUTBUSH    a.    SON, 

mSBSAXI  ICBBESIBS,  LOISOI,  I.,  ft  BaroM,  Hvti  I   * 
No.  m2.—Vtn.  XXXIX..  Third  Seoim 


lAGBNHAM,  ESSEX. 


ALL  WHO  WISH  GRAND  KESULTti  at 
aaa  THOMSON'S  niPBOVED  VINK,  PLANT  and 
VEaBTABLE  MANUBE.  Tbia  caluabla  Mannte  Is  yearly 
giKiwing  lu  public  faTonr.  Can  ba  liod  of  all  Nnnaiyaod 
fUedsman.  or  direct  fnm  the  makers.  WH.  THOMSON  and 
SONS,  Ltd.,  Tweed  Vineyard.  CloTanfords,  Oalaahlalr 
N.  B  Price  LiMa  and  Teatlmonltda  on  Appllrntlon.  1  cwt 
and  upwards  Carriage  Paid  to  aU  atatiooa  In  Britain  ani 
Irelnnd  London  Agent— Mr.  J.  Okobub,  M.  Badvrar 
Eoad,  pBtoay.  Agoit  tor  Channai  Island*— Hr.  J.  H 
Pabsons,  Maikat  l>lae«.  anenuey.  Alao  THOHSON'l 
SPBCIAL  CHBrSANTHBMUM  HANUKB.  )  cwt 
OarHwa  Prifrl  tn  nil  Stations  In  Rrltoln  and  Ireland. 


UBE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  SpeclaJly  Prepanid 
lor  HoTticultural  nse.  Extract  from  the  Joanul  of 
nltmr:  '•ChatTOallslnTalnablaaiamaonrialaganl: 
Uttta  plan  Is  a  pantiy  full  ef  tbe  good  ttilnga  of  tfaii 
.....  Then  I*  no  caUfTat«l  plant  whicbls  pot  banaHtwI  b; 
baring  Chorooal  uplied  to  tbe  eoU  in  whieb  it  la  rontMl. 
Apply  (or  Pamphlet  and  Pileea  to  the  Munfartsiaia- 
niRST.  RB410ITII  A  HIBST.  Ltd..  I.eeda 


^  KEKNHOUSES   from   £3  S/> ;  VINERIES, 


OTniil 


CONBEI>riTOBina,    PBllIEg,    SUMMBB    HODSIS,    A 

__..atwl  List  FreeL      ""  '         " 

.K.H.    TdB  PBItICK  0. 


•.EEMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLDIFIOBIST 

IT  hu  become  the  hsbioa  for  pe<^a  to  vriM 
tbeir  ramit)!MeiiM9,  reoolleotionB,  or  axperi- 
encea — Eorae  of  which  v«  ftmn«tng,  acme  initmotlTe, 
and  othen  idle  Ulk.  OfoourBe  thii  plan  hu  the 
adratitage  of  eDabling  the  peraon  who  writes  to 
roreBtall  any  iaformatioo  cx)ncerQiag  the  life  that 
he  has  led,  and  give  his  owd  vcraion  of  it,  so  that 
anyone  who  writes  afterwards  finda  that  he  baa  a 
poor  task  to  fulfiL  ThinklnK  over  these  thing', 
and  recollecting  much  that  I  have  read,  1  thought 
perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  write  sometbiog  of 
inlereat  to  readers  of  tbe  Jmtrital  of  ffortieidtttrt. 

In  looking  back  npon  my  eighty  years  I  may  say 
that  I  have  lived  tiro  lives  ;  one,  that  connectO'l 
with  my  calling,  the  other  with' what  I  mayoall 
my  recreation — bortioultiire.  Tbe  obaraoter  of  my 
life  has  been  a  tolerably  bnsy  one,  both  as  a  clergy- 
SDd  a  gardener,  but  with  the  former  of  these 
Journal  readers  hare  do  concern,  and  my  reooUcc- 
ticns  will  have  simply  to  do  with  ibe.latter. 

Let  me  explain  the  principles  on  which  I  propow 
to  write.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  of  tlie 
"old  times"  a*  better  than  these  :  on  the  contrary, 
I  ferl  that  in  whatever  department  of  hwtleQltura 
I  look  the  advance  baa  been  so  great  that  it  la  a 
privllegft  for  a  gardener  to  live  in  these  dayi^  and 
I  will  tiatt  say  that  the  particular  line  to  which  my 

periences  have  been  directed  is  that  with  which 
I  head  this  paper. 

alt  my  days  been  a  florist,  by  which  I 
believe  tbe  great  man  of  horticuKiiriste  will  bo 
inclined  to  regard  me  aa  narrow-minded,  incapable 
of  appreciating  true  beauty,  and  shot  in  a  narrow 
and  exclusiTe  circle.  It  is  a  race  of  men  wbicb  is 
gradually  becoming  extinct.  What  is  required 
lowadaya  nre  flowera  of  strikln;;  effect,  not  those 
ebiarkable  for  correctneia  of  form  or  diitinctneaa 
f  colour,  I  have  not,  of  caone,  confined  myself 
o  florlat  flowers,  and  of  lale  years  the  herbaceoua 
garden  has  occapied  a  good  deal  of  my  attention, 
Hndhas  brought  ma  into  connection  with  an  entirely 
differant  class  of  men.  I  do  not  propose  (o  indulge 
in  any  descriptions  of  those  with  whom  I  have  met, 
save  only  aa  they  are  connected  with  gardening. 

No.  1B3S— TOL.  CL.  OLD  SBBIBS. 
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As  one  draws  -  towards  the  close  of  life  one's  views  ought  to  be 
larger,  kinder,  and  more  charitable  than  they  have  ever  been ;  we 
become  more  oonscidiiH  of  our  own  shortcomings,  and  are  therefore 
more  inclined  to  deal  gently  with  those  of  others.  My  earliest  years 
were  passed  in  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  «*  dear,  dirty  Dublin." 

I  am  sometimes  asked  when  and  how  I  became  a  florist,  and 
I  suppose  I  must  answer  in  the  spirit  of  the  immortal  Topsy,  «•! 
suppose  I  grow'd.*'  About  the  year  1829  we  removed  to  a 
place  called  Mount  Andrew,  where  we  lived  in  a  villa  residence,  while 
a  larger  bouse  was  building  for  us  in  Dublin.  I  do  not  think  that 
even  then  the  virus  of  floriculture  had  affected  me,  but  one  day  a 
schoolfellow,  whose  uncle  lived  in  an  adjacent  villa,  took  me  to  see  his 
garden,  and  there  I  saw  what  I  have  never  forgotten,  and  of  which  I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  the  like^viz.,  two  beds,  about  20  feet 
long  and  4  feet  wide,  filled  with  Persian  Ranunculus.  Where  the 
owner  obtained  the  tubers  I  do  not  know,  but  the  flowers  were  certainly 
fair  to  behold.  They  were  of  all  colours,  from  pure  white  to  a  deep 
black ;  they  were  edged,  spotted,  and  striped ;  they  were  of  colours 
very  unusual  amongst  flowers,  some  being  olive  green,  and  others  of 
the  very  deepest  crimson.  I  see  them  now  before  me,  and  although  it 
may  be  Ihe  idea  of  a  boy,  who  never  in  after  life  eats  such  Apples  as 
those  he  prigs  from  his  schoolmaster's  garden,  and  for  which  by-the-by 
be  suffered  ignominiously,  yet  I  must  say  I  think  I  am  not 
exaggerating.  Apples  remind  me  |of  one  variety  that  used  to  be 
abundant  in  those  days  around  Dublin,  and  which  one  very  rarely 
sees  on  this  side  of  the  Channel— the  Irish  Peach,  and  the  most 
delicious  I  think  of  all  early  Apples. 

So  it  hafipened,  I  think,  from  that  forwards,  gardening  was  one  of 
the  chief  pleasures  of  my  life.  We  soon  moved  back  into  Dublin,  and 
there  I  became  acquainted  with  a  band  of  very  earnest  and  energetic 
florists  ;  seme  were  growers  of  Carnations,  others  of  Tulips,  and  others 
of  Auriculas.  They  were  the  days  when  the  enthusiasm  for  florist 
flowers  was  at  high  pitch.  Well  do  I  remember  one  enthusiastic 
grower  of  Carnations,  who  cultivated  a  small  piece  of  ground  attached 
to  the  Neath  Hoppital,  and  invited  a  few  of  us  to  spend  an  evening; 
with  him  and  inspect  his  flowers.  In  those  days  the  luxurious 
practice  ot  growing  them  in  pots  had  not  come  into  existence,  and  the 
two  beds,  which  I  so  well  remember,  were  in  the  open.  The  main 
object  of  the  invitation  was,  I  think,  to  see  a  couple  of  plants  in  flower 
of  Twitchett's  Don  John,  for  which  he  ha4  paid  2  guiof as.  Well,  it 
was  a  very  baudsome  flower  of  the  scarlet  bizarre  section,  but  who 
Twitchett  was,  and  where  he  lived,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  flower 
had  a  very  short  rtign  of  popularity;  it  was  evidently,  like  many 
others  of  the  section,  a  bad  grower,  and  so  soon  passed  out  of 
cultivation. 

Some  years  after  this  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the 
most  skilful  amateurs  I  have  ever  known — Dr.  Plant  of  Monkstown, 
near  Dublin.  He  had  by  this  time  introduced  the  practice  of  growing 
Carnations  in  pots,  and  some  of  the  older  varieties,  such  as  Flora's 
Garland,  Sarah  Paine,  Lady  Lily,  and  several  of  Mr.  Ruxley's  floweri*, 
were  exceedingly  well  grown  by  him.  This  latter  gentleman  was  a 
mine  owner  in  South  Wales,  but  he  was  also  in  part,  if  not  whole, 
proprietor  of  the  extensive  copper  mines  in  Castletown,  Beerhaven,  m 
the^county  of  Cork,  and  finding  the  air  of  Swansea  not  so  suitable  to 
the  growth  of  his  favourites  as  that  of  Ireland,  he  used  to  seiid  his 
plants  over  to  Beerhaven  to  be  grown.  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever 
an  exhibitor,  but  grew  his  pknts  from  sheer  love  of  them. 

My  recollections  of  Dr.  Plant,  however,  were  chiefly  associated 
with  the  Auricula,  and  some  of  the  flowers  which  he  grew  then  I  have 
never  seen  equalled  :  how  seldom  one  sees,  for  instance,  plants  of  Booth's 
JP  reedoin  and  Page's  Champion,  yet  I  have  seen  them  by  the  dozen  in 
the  Monkstown  collection,  and  well  do  I  recollect  plants  of  the 
foimer  with  seven  large  pips,  exhibiting  no  sign  of  coarseness,  but  a 
sight  to  behold  of  beauty  and  refinement  He  was  a  constant  exhibitor 
at  the  shows  of  the  Rojal  Horiicultural  Society  of  Ireland,  and  I  feU 
very  proud  when  I  found  that  I  had  beaten  him  at  one  spring  show,  a 
plant  of  Fletcher's  Ne  Plus  Ultra  being  of  such  exceptional  merit  ihat 
the  judges  could  not  get  away  from  it ;  it  was  large,  very  large,  but  1  ' 


■*fr- 


am  afraid  that  had  I  it]nt>w  before  me  I  should  call  ii  coarse.    There 

was  another  flower  that  he  used'  to  grow  so  well  that  I  have  never 

seen  since,  callei  He3r^a  Apollo,  a  fine  purple  self.    His  system  of 

culture  was  rather  peculiar ;  his  plants  were  all  grown  in  large  poU, 

somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Lancashire  **  mugs,"  and  would  be 

considered  nowadays  mi\ch  too  large,  but  be  used  always  to  aay,  *'  If 

you  want  your  boys  ta  grow,  you  must  give  them  plenty  of  room  to 

grow^  in,"  a  practice  which  no  one  nowadays  would  commend,  bat 

which  was,  as  I  hare  said,  eminently  successful.    When  I  used  to  g^ 

down  in  the  a|)ring  to  see  his  collection  it  was  a  day  always  to  be 

marked  witb.^he  whitest  of  white  chalk. 

There  weiis.taot  many  growers  of  the  Auricula  about  DabKii  then, 

and  it  may  certainly  claim  to  be  the  most  aristocratic  among  florists* 

flowers,  but  I  think  there  was  as  keen  an  interest  among  the  aeleet 
few  as  ever  1  have  seen.  To  the  outside  world  it  appeared  a  very 
absurd  thing  to  see  three  or  four*men  poring  over  a  little  plant  of 
Auricula  and  discussing  the  varions  minute  points  of  correctness  and 
incorrectness  of  both  colour  and  outline,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  those  days  we  had  no  George  Lightbody  or  Prince  of  Greens,. 
and  I  do  not  think  that  many  of  the  prizewinners  of  those  days  would 
be  found  in  our  winning  stands  now.  I  always  feel  glad  at  the  recol- 
lection of  them,  and. do  not  believe  that  there  ia  any  flower  which 
creates  so  long  and  lasting  an  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  grower  a» 
the  Auricula.— D.,  Dtah 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  FLORAL   SEASON. 

( Ooneludtd  from  page  88S. ) 

Another  item  of  management  that  increased  labour  to  a  8erion» 
extent  during  the  season  was  the  long  time  it  was  necessary  to  continue- 
the  application  of  water,  ^iever  previously  has  there  been  occasion  to 
water  so  late  in  the  year,  and  though  the  plants  that  were  watereil 
wore  limited  to  those  that  would  have  failedi  without  it,  includiDK 
such  as  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Hollyhocks,  Begonias,  Cockscombs  ancV 
Calceolarias,  and  allowing  such  as  Asters,  '* Geraniums,"  Chrys- 
anthemums, Marguerites,  Helianthus  and  many  more  to  exert  their 
own  powers  to  gain  sxistenance,  it  proved  through  its  long  continuauco- 
a  great  leakage  of  labour.  It  became  apparent  early  in  summer  that 
water  alone  was  going  to  be  insufficient  to  produce  a  vigorous  growth^ 
so  occasional  applications  of  super,  and  less  frequently  of  sulphate  ot 
ammonia,  were  given  with  very  happy  results. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  pure  water,  if  applied  at  freiineDt 
intervals,  may  become  decidedly  prejudicial ;  supplemented  by  manure- 
in  some  form  it  becomes  valuable.  Growth,  instead  of  remainini: 
almost  stationary,  becomes  robust  and  strong ;  foliage  assumes  a  dark. 
green  instead  of  a  yellowish  hue,  and  flowers  develop  full  proportiouH 
with  deep  or  pure  colouring  in  place  of  being  small  and  io  nutny  caseti 
insipid  in  hue ;  but  I  think  one  needs  be  very  careful  to  not  over 
enrich  soil  with  manure,  and  so  induce  a  sappyj  nnsatisftictory  giowtl> 
in  flowers,  and  on  that  account  flower  borders  are  treated  to  manun* 
only  at  longish  intervals.  A  most  important  factor  in  their  sucoessfuB 
treatment,  and  one  very  patent,  at  least  to  myself,  is  a  due  breaking 
up  of  the  soil,  no  matter  how  deeply  it  is  stirred.  Judging  from  the- 
inattention  paid  to  this  matter  by  young  men  who  come  to  me  I 
conclude  that  this  part  of  digging  is  almost  always  left  undone. 

Reverting  to  flowers,  a  selection  of  dwarf  Cockscombs  has  given 
us  great  satisfaction.  I  have  not  previously  attempted  planting  these 
outside,  tbouji^h  Celosias  have  done  well  for  several  years.  Among  the 
-more  pleasing  varieties' is  one  very  dark  crimson  in  colour ;  it  is  a  moat 
effective  form,  and  is  planted  with  Canary  Creeper  as  a  groundwcM-k^ 
Equally  pleasing,  though  less  striking,  is  that  with  rose  coloured  heads. 
For  this  Wave  of  Blue  Lobelia  was  employed  as  a  carpet.  A  prett}*^ 
and  etftctive  bed  was  largely  composed  of  a  variety  of  colours,  the  best 
of  which,  including  the  two  already  referred  to,  was  a  deep  orange. 
In  this  instance  a  soft  yellow  variegated  form  of  Erysimum  praaoox 
was  used  dotted  among  the  Cockscombs.  I  tried  Cockscombs  also 
without  any  other  plants  in  conjunction,  but  these  were  not  so  aatla- 
factory.  In  a  series  of  borders  the  prevailing  tone  of  which  is  orange, 
Uobbie's  Orange  African  Marigold  has  proved  of  great  value.  The 
plants  were  not  placed  direct  into  the  borders,  but  were  lifted  when 
coming  into  bloom  from  a  reserve  bed  ;  and  this  treatmenti  with  ut 
affecting  their  blooming  qualities,  has  kept  the  plants  dwarfer  than 
they  are  usually  found.,. 

Among  other  comiiibn  flowers  that  have  been  very  satisfactory » 
and  still  continue  to  be  so,  are  Fome  white  and  red  Verbenas  from  seed,. 
among  which  a  few  plants  of  the  delicately  flowered  Eragrostis  elegana 
are  dotted.  Montbretias  in  masses  have  also  tfroved  of  great  decora- 
tive v))lMf'.  M.^auJiphurea  latterlv  working  itself  into  a  foremost  plaoo 
in  on«  V  eot^Qa^ioa*    All  the  Montbretias  are,  however,  most  effective 
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plAnts,  and  well  worthy  a  more  extended  use  in  gardens  where  effect  ie 
a  deeideratnm. 

Following  the  aboye^we  had  Asters  competing  with  Helianlhus, 
Japanese  Anemones,  Radbeckias  (gloMring  yellow  and  black),  Tritomas 
in  scarlet  and  gold,  Salvia  patens  (trne  blue),  and  a  little  host  of  other 
flowers.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  than  the  Viminalis  group  of 
AflttfB,  of  which  White  Qaeen  and  C^ssiope  are  among  the  best 
A.  polcber  is  also  nice,  habit  perfect,  with  flowers  of  a  pretty  tint  of 
Mae.  The  white  forms  of  A.  novi-belgii  are,  I  think,  finer  than 
oBual.  the  plants  are  certainly  less  straggly.  Of  these  Purity,  though 
not  the  earliest,  is  the  best  A  good  form  of  A.  acris  is  also  greatly  to 
be  desiriid  amone  the  finer  hardy  plants  of  the  season.  We  ive  still 
waitin<;  for  a  dwarfer  habited  variety  of  A.  nov83-angli»  roseum, 
something  analogous  to  the  purply  Bobert  Parker,  which  is  indis- 
pensable at  this  time  of  year.  A.  amellus  bessarabicus  continues  to 
hold  a  fbremost  place,  and  one  feels  surprise  that  the  common  type 
ahonld  still  be  cultivated  in  gatdens  when  this  immensely  superior  form 
has  been  so  long  in  cultivation. 

These  and  other  Asters,  in  conjunction  with  Chrysanthemums  of 
the  border  class,  C.  uliginosum,  and  quite  a  numbco-  oF  other  flowers 
still  blooming  profusely,  bid  fitir  to  make  this  one  of  the  finest  autumns 
for  flowers  that  we  have  ezperienoed.—H.  P.  Brothkbston. 


NOTES  ON   FIGS.  / 

Early  Fosced  Trees  in  Pots. 

The  trees  in  pots  that  are  intended  for  forcing  to  afford  ripe  fruit 
at  the  ck)se  of  April  or  early  in  May  should,  if  they  have  been  in  the 
open  air,  be  taken  under  cover  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  autumnal 
rains.  They  will  require  to  have  the  wood  brushed  over,  using  a 
solntion  of  caustic  soda  and  pearlash,  ^  oz.  each,  to  3  quarts  of  hot  water, 
applying  carefully  with  a  brush  at  a  temperature  of  130**  to  135^  The 
dressing  is  intended  to  give  red  spider  and  scale  their  quietus  without 
damage  to  the  young  fruit.  Very  little,  pruning  will  be  necessary  if 
the  trees  have  been  regularly  stopped  during  the  growing  8ea<«on.  The 
house  in  which  the  trees  are  to  be  forced  must  be  quite  cl^o. 

Forcing  to  have  fruit  at  the  time  mentioned  need  not  begin  until 
the  middle  of  November,  and  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  December. 
Early  Violet,  St.  John*s,  JPingo  de  Mel,  and  Brown  Turkey  are  excellent 
varieties.  A  mild  bottom  neat  is  essential  to  a  succeasful  swelling 
and  perfecting  of  the  earliest  crops.  The  pots,  therefore,  must  be 
raised  on  loose  bricks,  in  pedestal  fashion,  and  the  pit  be  filled  with 
Oak  or  Beech  leaves  firmly  pressed.  If  the  pit  be  not  more  than  3  feet 
deep,  a  third  of  sweetened  stable  litter  may  be  added.  Do  not  allow 
the  heat  about  the  pots  to  exceed  65°  until  growth  takes  place.  The 
house  should  be  kept  dose  and  moist  by  sprinkling  twice  a  day  in 
bright  weather,  employing  fire  heat  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  50° 
at  night,  55°  by  day,  and  with  sun  60"*  to  66°.  If  the  soil  in  the  pots 
be  dry,  enough  water  must  be  supplied  to  bring  it  mto  a  moist  condi- 
tion, but  do  not  make  it  very  wet,  as  this  hinders  rather  than 
accelerates  root  action. 

Early  Forced  Planted*out  Trees. 

Trees  in  borders  intended  to  afford  ripe  fruit  at  the  end  of  May  or 
tarly  in  June,  being  started  at  the  new  year,  should  now  be  untied 
from  the  trellis  and  pruned.  Those  with  the  roots  restricted  to  small 
borders  will  require  little  more  pruning  than  thinning-out  the  shoots 
where  too  crowded,  but  those  not  having  the  roots  restricted  will 
require  a  hard  pruning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  trellis.  Fork  the 
surface  of  the  border  lightly,  remove  the  loose  material,  and  apply  a 
dressing  of  fresh  turfy  loam,  not  more  than  2  inches  thick. 
The  roots  can  be  fed  through  this  by  mulchings  of  sweetened  manure, 
top-dresdng  of  fertilisers,  or  liquid  manure  when  the  trees  are  swelling 
thdr  crops.  Ventilate  the  house  fully  at  all  times  except  when  frost 
previuls,  and  at  such  times  beat  should  be  used  to  exclude  it,  or 
nearly  so. 

Succession  Houses. 

The  trees  started  in  February,  to  afford  a  first  crop  of  fruit  at  the 
latter  part  of  June,  and  a  second  crop  of  Figs  in  September  and 
October,  should  be  pruned,  the  house  cleansed,  and  everything  put 
into  thorough  order.  Dress  the  trees  with  the  solution  of  caustic  soda 
and  pearlash  before  named.  Complete  root-pruning  and  lifting.  Any 
unfruitful  trees  must  be  somewhat  severely  root-pruned,  and  the  roots 
restricted  to  moderate-sized  borders,  dependiog  more  upon  active 
feeders  near  the  surface,  encouraged  by  mulching  and  fertilisers,  than 
a  large  extension  of  roots.  Make  the  soil  firm,  employing  one-sixth 
of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  a  similar  proportion  of  road  scrapings  where 
the  soil  is  deficient  of  calcareous  matter  and  grit.  To  succeed  with 
planted- out  trees  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  roots  to  a  limited  area, 
and  keep  the  growths  well  exposed  to  light. 

Late  Houses. 
By  late  houses  is  meant  those  in  which  the  trees  are  not  started 
before  March,  affording  a  first  crop  in  July,  and  a  second  during  Ute 


September  or  early  in  October,  the  structures  being  well  heated.  Late 
is  also  a  term  applied  to  nnheated  houses  or  wall  cases  which  provide 
one  crop  in  August  and  September.  Trees  in  either  of  these 
that  show  a  tendency  to  over-luxuriance  should  be  lifted  and  root- 
pruned  as  soon  as  the  leaves  give  indications  of  falling,  providiog 
good  calcareous  loam  of  a  gritty  nature  over  thorough  drainage,  and 
firming  the  soil  well.  This  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  trees  casting 
their  fruit.  Immediately  the  leaves  fall  the  trees  must  bo  detached 
from  the  trellis,  pruned  apd  carefully  dr^sed,  and  the  house  cleansed, 
attending  also  to  the  border.  In  the  case  of  unheated  houses  the 
branches  of  the  trees  should  be  tied  together  in  convenient  bundles 
and  made  secure  against  severe  frost  with  some  dry  straw  or  fern 
amongst  and  over  them,  or  matting.  The  collar  also  of  the  treesj  and 
for  a  little  distance  from  the  stem,  shoidd  be  protected  with  dry 
litter.  Frost  must  be  excluded  in  heated  houses,  or  nearly  so,  the 
trees  sometimes  being  killed  to  the  ground  against  walls  when 
unprotected. — G  rower. 


FARMYARD  AND    STABLE   MANURE. 

{Oontintted  from  page  856.) 

In  continuation  of  our  subject,  we  must  say  a  word  before  coming 
to  the  question  of  manure  on  the  composition  of  soils.  All  fertile 
soils  contain  two  classes  of  constituents,  known  as  organic  or  volatile, 
and  inorganic  or  mineral.  The  organic  portion  of  a  soil  is  that  which 
has  been  formed  by  the  decay  of  plants,  the  inorganic  that  which  has 
been  the  result  of  the  disintegration  and  partial  decomposition  of  the 
original  rock  masses. 

Organic  Constituents, — As  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  proceeds 
in  the  soil  there  results  a  black  or  browoi^h-blaok  substauce  destitute 
of  OTganic  structure,  which  is  known  as  humus. 

Humus  has  been  called  *'  the  soil's  storehouse  of  nitrogen."  The 
chemical  element — nitrogen — is  one  of  the  essential  forms  of  plant 
food,  and  when  bought  in  commercial  fertilisers  is  the  costliest  It 
must  be  pointed  out  that  the  nitrogen  in  humus,  which  may  be  termed 
organic  nitrogen,  is  not  directly  available  to  crops,  but  is  rendered  so 
by  nitrification,  a  process  resulting  from  the  activity  of  certain 
microscopic  plants  or  microbes  within  the  soil  which  live  on  and 
decompose  the  organic  matter  there  present. 

Recent  research  has  shown  that  soil  fertility  is  largely  dependent 
r>n  the  presence  of  these  microbes.  Warmth,  moisture,  and  air  are 
primarily  necessary  for  the  development  and  reproduction  of  these 
micro-organisms ;  in  other  words,  for  the  nitrification  of  the  humus. 
Certain  chemical  bases  also,  such  as  lime  and  potash,  must  be  present 
in  the  soil,  so  that  as  a  result  of  this  piocess  nitrates  may  be  formed— 
inorganic  compounds  which  crops  absorb  by  their  rootlets  for  the 
supply  of  nitrogen.  Farmyard  and  stable  manures  introduce  into  the 
soil  those  microscopic  organisms  in  large  quantities,  a  quality  not 
possessed  by  commercial  fertilisers. 

Analysis  has  shown  that  the  amotmts  of  humus  and  nitrogen  are, 
generally  spdakin$r,  closely  related,  and  that  the  former  is  a  measure 
of  the  latter.  A  soil  poor  in  humus  is  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
nitrogen.  Fertile  soils  in  temperate  zones  are  always  characterised 
by  richness  in  humus  and  nitrogen.  The  colour  of  a  soil  frequently 
indicates  its  quality  in  this  respect,  dark  brown  and  black  soils 
poesessiog  large  percentages  of  these  constituents.  There  are,  how- 
ever, exceptions  to  this,  as  the  presence  of  much  red  oxide  of  iron  (as 
in  some  sandy  soils)  may  mask  the  colotu*  of  the  humus. 

The  sources  of  humus  in  cultivated  soils  are  practically  three — the 
decaying  roots  of  crops,  farniyard  manure,  and  green  crops,  such  as 
Clovers  or  vegetable  refuse,  ploughed  or  dug  in.  In  addition  to 
nitrogen,  humus  contains  certain  small  quantities  of  inorganic  plant 
food,  such  as  lime,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid.  These  are  liberated 
by  the  decay  of  the  humus  in  forms  most  useful  to  plant  nutrition. 

Inorganic  Constituents. — In  furnishing  or  replacing  in  the  soil 
mineral  or  inorganic  plant  food,  practice  has  shown  tmtt  as  a  rule  it 
suffices  to  supply  three  elements — potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime. 
Other  constituents  are  required  by  crops,  but  the  amounts  used  are  so 
small  that  the  soil's  store  of  them  is  not  seriously  diminished  by 
cultivation.  Potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  are  known  as  the 
essential  elements  of  plant  food,  and  have  been  termed  the  "  Golden 
tripod  of  plant  life,"  from  the  fact  that  it  is  continually  necessary  to 
retom  them  in  available  forms  if  soil  fertility  is  to  be  maintained  and 
increased.  For  many  soils  lime  must  be  added  to  this  list,  especially 
old  and  rich  vegetable  garden  soils,  which  have  a  tendency  to 
become  sour. 

The  potosh,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime  in  farmyard  and  stable 
manure  have  once  been  present  in  the  soiL  Absorbed  by  plants,  and 
the  product  used  for  the  nourishment  of  animals,  these  elements  are 
to  be  found  in  the  excreta,  minus  small  quantities  which  have  been 
abstracted  by  the  animal  for  the  formation  of  bone.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  they  can  be  replaced  in  the  soil  by  applying  the  solid 
and  liquid  manure  of  the  farmyard  or  stable. 
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Without  loMDg  alfiht  of  the  iiWDf  wcoodarj  wlrsntages  to  b« 
derired  from  fsrnivftrd  manure — adTantAget,  u  we  hare  seeo,  both 
tdiemical  and  mocDanlcal  in  their  nature — the  value  of  this  •ouroi' 
of  plant  food  muit  be  recognised  primarilf  as  depending  oa  th" 
amounls  of  nitrogsD,  potaib,  and  phoaphorio  aoid  it  contaius  anil 
lupplies^  and  it  is  from  thin  ttamlpoiiit  that  we  mnat  consider  it.  At 
the  Hine  time  It  rnvf  be  well  to  repeat  in  condie  form  that  the  *arioiii' 
UBBful  and  important  funotiona  of  fantiyard  and  ttable  mauureii  within 
the  anil  are — 1,  in  auppljlng  plant  food;  2,  in  liberatind  inert  or 
unavailable  plant  fuod  ;  3,  in  the  improTemsnt  of  tilth,  and  thereby 
regnla^Dg  the  soll'i  sbnorptlTfl  capacity  for  moisture  and  warmth  ; 
and  4,  in  fuTDishine  food  tor  and  foatering  the  deTelopment  of  certain 
ntefol  micToeooplc  plants  know  as  microboi.— J.  J.  WiLLia,  Harpm^m. 
(To  ba  i»ntinued.) 


ASPARAGUS  DAVURICns. 

Thbeb  la  quite  a  large  number  of  apectni  of  Asparagus  that  ar« 
well  suited  for  growing  in  hanging  baskets,  all  of  which  bavi^ 
their  special  merits,  but  for  gracefulncas  and  beauty  none  oomei  beftiri' 
the  one  nudar  notice.  In  general  appearanoe  it  reaembUs,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  ubiquitous  A.  offiiinalia,  but  is  more  ele^nt  in  habit  than 
that  plant.  During  the  first  three  or  four  yrars  of  its  life  it  makes 
slender,  arching  shoots  2  to  3  feet  long,  oovered  with  pretty  lighi 
green  loliage.  After  this  age  the  growths  become  coarser,  and  the 
plant  is  better  transferred  to  a  border. 

To  obtain  the  beat  poaaible  resnltii,  leeda  should  be  sown  in  soriug, 
and  ibe  young  plants  grown  in  rich  soil  for  twelve  months.    When 

rwth  commelKwe,  two  or  three  plants  from  6  or  6-iDch  pots  must 
placed  In  wire  baaketa  18  inches  aoroas,  which  have  previously  been 
lined  with  good  fibrous  loam  or  peat.  The  oompoetused  should  con^i 
of  good  loam,  with  decayed  manure  and  nna  After  planting,  the 
basEets  should  be  placed  in  heat  until  the  Bhoota  are  growing  well ; 
afl«r  thla  an  intermediate  or  cool  greenhouse  will  suit  thera  admirablj. 
As  soon  aa  the  baskets  are  well  filled  with  roota,  liqnid  manure  or 
wme  good  fertiliser  may  be  given  irequently . 

By  this  msana  beautiful  botkets  of  greenery  3  feet  deep  and  3  feet 
through  can  be  had  np  to  the  end  of  October,  when  the  foliage  turns 
to  a  pretty  jellow,  lasting  in  this  stage  fcr  several  weeks.  The  beat 
results  are  obtained  by  reoewing  from  seeds  every  two  years ;  by  ibin 
means  ooarae  shoots  are  avoided,  and  the  plants  an  handier  to  deal 
with.— W.  D. 


ARBUTUS   UNEDO. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  deciduous  plants  are  bare  and 
leaSeeK,  evergreens  of  any  sort  are  more  prominent  than  In  tbu 
summer,  when  they  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  oveilocdced  in  &TOur  ol 
tbdr  ibowier,  but  mare  ephemeral,  allies.  Of  evergreens  Arbutua 
unedo  and  Its  varieties  are  worthy  of  more  eUonded  cultivation  than 
they  receive,  both  for  forming  backgrounds  for  other  plants  aod  for 
single  Bpecimens  in  places  where  a  bold  plant  lii  desired.  As  a  rule 
they  have  very  little  to  recommend  them  in  a  small  stale ;  it  is  only 
when  they  have  attained  a  good  size  that  they  begin  to  show  their 
real  worth. 

Tiie  flowers  open  any  time  between  November  and  February, 
according  to  the  season,  and  Arbutus  are  practically  the  only  shrubs 
that  Uoom  at  that  time,  which  makes  them  doubly  welcome,  though 
the  pendulous  racemes  of  floiwers  would  command  attention  at  any 
time.  Arbutus  cannot  be  transplanted  with  any  certainty  of  suocesv, 
and  should  be  kept  in  pots  until  they  can  be  placed  in  their  permanent 
quarters. 

A.  unedo,  the  Strawberry  Tree,  is  a  native  of  south  and  soulh- 
weit  Europe,  and  is  also  found  wild  in  small  numbers  in  some  parts  of 
weat  Ireland,  It  forma,  when  well  developed,  a  denae  rounded  tree 
12  to  20  feet  high,  with  numerous  brauchea  olothed  with  thick  dark 
green  shinlog  leavei^  about  2^  inches  long  by  1  inch  broad,  coarsely 
serrated  on  both  moigins,  Tbe  flowen  are  small,  tubular,  aud  white, 
and  are  borne  in  dense  droopirg  terminal  racemes.  It  is  a  variable 
plant,  and,  apart  Irom  tbe  varieties  named,  a  coniidarable  amount  ol 
variation  can  be  ae^i  in  ihcse  which  may  be  termed  typical  plant*. 
In  some  tbe  leaves  are  longer  and  narrowar  than  in  others,  and  while 
the  young  wood  of  some  is  glabrous  and  shining,  in  others  it  is  quite 
hairy. 

A.  u.  rubra  (ayn.  A.  CroomI)  Is  a  good  companion  to  the  type, 
having  flowers  of  a  bright  reddish  hue ;  the  young  wood  ia  also  red 
and  quite  glabrous.  It  diffen  also  from  A,  nnedo  in  having  tbe 
leaves  n\OK  ooarsely  toothed.  A.  u.  mioropbylla  has  leaves  much 
smaller  and  narrower  than  the  others;  tbe  white  fiowera  are  also 
smaller,  and  it  doea  not  grow  more  than  about  6  feet  high. 
A.  u.  quereifolia  has  irregularly  toothed  leavea,  which  have  a  certain 
reaemblance  to  those  of  an  Oak;  in  other  respects  it  reaemblee 
microphylla. — C . 


ALLINGTON  EEVISITBD. 
About  five  years  ago  the  Allington  Nutwries  of  Messrs.  ^O- 
Bonyltrd  &  Co.  ware  visited  by  a  stranger,  who  was  immensely 
interested  in  what  waa  to  be  teen.  A  few  weeks  ago  came  tbtt- 
opportunity  for  a  second  pilgrimage,  and  with  memories  of  the  first 
still  lingering,  the  tide  was  taken  at  the  flood.  A  mnderately  early 
■tart  enabled  me  to  reach  Barmlng  itatton,  whtoh  is  practically  witbin 
the  coDfiaea  of  the  nnrseryi  by  10.30,  and  under  the  immediat» 


Fig.  77.— Applk  Bbn's  Ebd. 

guidance  of  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard,  V.H.H.,  fruit  treea|werel immediately 
under  inspection.  Here  are  not  a  few  hnodreds  of  trees  of  varlon* 
kinds,  ahapes,  aud  aizaa,  but  very  many  thouaanits,  and  it  would  b» 
beyimd  the  power  of  any  ordinary  f^rson  to  traverse  the  whole  of  tha 
gronnd  and  see  the  entire  stock  in  a  day.  We  therefore  did  what^wo* 
undoubtedly  tbe  wisest  thing  under  the  cfrcum«tanceii,  and  that  was 
going  completely  under  the  direattoo  of  ont  gnide,  which  led  on 
highways  and  byways,  over  many  acres  of  ground,  throng 
inuumeiaUe  quarters  of  standards  and  dwarfs,  pyramids  and  buihea,  ' 
fan-tramed  and  esulierf,  cup-shaped  and  gridirons,  some  young,  somft 
old,  but  all  strong)  healthy,  and  perfectly  dean. 

The  veiy  protracted  period  ot  drought  had  scarcely  paaaed  when 
Allington  was  seen,  and  olose  watoh  was  kept  as  progress  waa  tnade- 
for  traces  of  poor  growth  in  tbe  Mveral  qnartera.  This  was,  however, 
conspicuous  only  by  lis  absence,  for  the  growth  on  maiden  Ptunas, 
Peara,  Apples,  and^Gbeniea  waa  nothing  short  of  remarkable,  and  <^ 
the  whole  ihe  last  named  was  the  moat  striking.  The  secret  was  not 
far  to  feek,  and  was  found  in  thorough  cultivation  by  the  aid  of  ft 
pony-drawn  hoe,  which  parses  and  rapaBsaa  down  the  alleys  through- 
out the  summer  months.  The  persistence  in  this  practice  insures  the 
Burfaoe  of  the  ground  being  kept  constantly  loose,  tnos  arresting  to  « 
large  degree  the  evaporation  from  the  s^l  of  the  little  molature  it 
contains.  It  Is  probable  there  is  no  firmer  believer  in  sach  surfiujft 
tillage  than  Mr.  Bunyard,  who  has  long  siooe  realised  that  It  Invarioblj 
means  good  results.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  tbe  observance 
of  this  detail  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  production  of  tfa* 
splendid  trees  for  which  the  Maidstone  firm  is  so  celebrated  tho 
country  over.  Not  only  do  the  tops  derive  benefit,  but  the  roots  alao^ 
there  being  simply  msssea  of  those  fibrous  feeders,  which  nmifying 
close  to  the  aurlaoe  are  constantly  finding  fresh  and  good  food  for  the 
benefit  of  the  stems,  leavw,  and  buds  above.  The  adtnirahle  character 
of  both  top  and  bottom  growth  can  eaally  be  seen  as  the  work  of 
lifting  proceeds. 

Apples  alone  would  provide  abundant  material  for  a  long  article^ 
but  a  peragraph  only  can  be  devoted  to  them.  Needless  to  say  prac- 
tically every  kuoWn  variety  is  to  be  found  at  Allington,  and  these  are 
trained  in  all  the  moet  popular  forms.  Standards  are  there  in  immense 
numbers,  and  it  ia  a  sinking  fact  that  none  of  these,  with  the  exeep- 
tion  <'f  a  few  varietita  that  are  recognised  as  notorloualy  bod  growers, 
is  Evtr  staked.  None  tbe  leia  the  stems  are  atraigbt  sod  clean,  and 
carry  beautifully  balanced  heads.  It  wonlil  be  snperfluons  to 
enumeraie  varieties  of  standing,  but  we  may  refer  to  Ben's  Red,  » 
new  varietv  which  promises  to  beoume  eicee-itogly  popular  aa  a 
market  Apple,  it  is  a  small,  flatlisb  vaiiniy,  bright  Kd  in  colour,  and 
a  heavy  Vearer.  The  flavour  is  moderately  good,  but  the  flpnh 
la  Urm  and  juicy.  This  ia  well  represented  in  the  woodcut  (fig  771. 
Then  of  comparatively  new  ones  there  are  Jas.  Qrieve,  Foster^ 
Seedling,  and  tha  now  enormously  popular  Allington  Needling.  This 
Apple  will  ere  long  become  one  of  the  favourite  varieties,  aa  it  {a  a 
persistent  bearer,  and  grows  equally  wall  in  any  soil.  On  Tueaday, 
November  7th,  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.  sent  to  tbe  Drill  Hall  • 
new  Apple,  of  Mr.  C.  Ross'  raising,  namsi  ISn.  Phillimnv.     This  ie 
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TepreMDhJ  in  fig.  78.  It  is  kq  exc«lleiit  variety.  The  ibape  ii 
Haltbb,  with  promineitt  lidgee  on  the  croirn,  which  gradually  dis- 
A|q>^  oa  the  hue  of  the  fruit  is  reaohod.  The  half  open  sye  ha*  ereot 
e^imenli,  and  is  aet  la  a  deep  baain.  Tho  stalk  it  very  short  The 
«Dljur  is  bright  red  on  ihe  bud  side  and  yellow  on  the  sbadad  side. 
Both  this  and  Ben's  Red  have  reowTad  awards  of  merlU 

Pean  are  usually  considered,  and  it  mujt  be  admitted  with  some 
jiatlBcatioD,  as  a  fickle  crop,  and  this  year's  reports  from  various 
'Quartera  have  recorded  veir  different  results.  It  may  be  acospted  that 
tnoee  varieties  that  have  done  really  well  this  year  will  thrive  Mtis- 
{actorily  in  the  majnritv  of  seasons.  Of  these  Prinous,  PetEle 
llirgnurite,  Directeur  Hardy,  EmiU  d'Heytt,  Dr.  Jutes  Guyot,  Ckm- 
ferencs.  Da  rondeau,  and  Fondante  Thirriott  were  nnquestionably  the 
4>jBt.  Otbars  have  borne  comparstively  fnood  oropt,  bnt  none  to  equti 
the  above.  Of  Peara  Mr.Bunyard  estimates  his  stock  at  100,000,  this 
total  iooluding  young  and  old  tree*  of  all  ahapea.  Marguerite 
Marillat  is  a  Pear  of  mitny  desirable  qualities,  wliicb  received  an 
award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  some  weeks  a^. 

NotwithstaTidiog  the  exceptional  eioellence  of  the  Apples  and 
Pearc,  the  Plums  and  Cherries  are  probably  superior.  Uf  the  latter 
ibo  stock  of  young  and  old  lr::es  of  varied  forms  is  enormous,  and  yet 
Mr.  Buoyard  affirms  that  he  can  scarcely  meet  the  demand.  A  new 
fieoe  of  gronud,  oocapied  by  Cherries,  has  been  christeced  Klondike 
by  the  men,  and  Ihe  hopes  of  the  firm  are  that  the  name  will  prove  a 
true  one.  These,  with  the  Plums,  comprise  all  the  best  varieties.  Of 
tlie  latter  the  numbers  of  the  moat  papular  sorts  run  into  thousands 
and  the  growth  they  have  made  during  the  past  dry  season  is  nothing 
Bh(»t  oF  remarkable.  The  shoots  are  clean,  straight,  and  very  firm  in 
-texture.  Peaches  and  Nectarinn  oocupy  a  goodly  share  of  attention 
«nd  Bpftca,  but  their  numbers  di  not  raoge  so  high  as  in  the  case  of 
4be  kinds  previous  mentioned.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  Logan  Berry, 
^ViT]e  Berry,  the  Guinea,  and  other  Raspberries,  Gcoseberries, Currants, 
red,  white,  and  black — in  fact,  evory  hind  of  bardy  fruit  except 
StrawberrieB,  which  are  at  Chiltem  Hundreds,  and  pot  Vines,  which 
are  at  Maidstone.  We  must  not  leave  the  fruit  without  a  word  about 
the  new  Black  Currant,  Boskoop,  which  is  regarded  with  much  bvour 
ai  Allington.  It  is  a  grand  cropper,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more 
importaDt,  it  is  free  from  the  mite. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some  persons  that  Messrs.  Bunyord  Sc  Co. 
-confine  their  energies  strictly  to  frmt  tree  production.  Thia,  however, 
*i  by  BO  means  the  case,  as  several  acres  of  ground  in  the  different 
nurseries  are  devoted  to  shrub  and  tree  cultivation,  while  of  hardy 
liowera  the  collection  is  singularly  complete.  Everyone  who  sptm  to 
Allington  in  the  summer  to  see  the  &uit  ought  to  .spare  a  little  time 
for  the  flowers  and  the  Conifeni,  as  they  are  a  Karer  failing  source  of 
iaierest  and  instruction.— R.  H.  R 


FRUIT  TREES  IN   POTS. 

{Cmtimud  fivm  pagt  850.) 

Now  for  a  few  examples  of  what  has  actually  been  done  at 
■Gimnersbury  House  in  the  way  of  sdcceesion  of  crops  In  one  boude  in 
the  course  of  a  aiogle  year,  and  of  the  other  uses  to  which  these 
-erections  have  been  pnt,  such  as  wintering  plants  that  are  not  hardy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  trees  that  are  eventually  to  fill  three  houses 
may,  until  the  fruit  is  set,  be  kept  in  one  bouse,  virich  much  consequent 
■economy  of  space.  Then  upon  the  ground,  beneath  the  foliage  of  the 
trees,  and  between  the  pota,  boxes  or  pans  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  Daffodils  can  be  placed,  and  grown  tn  thin  position  until  they  are 
required  elsewhere  when  in  bloom.  Shelves  are  provided,  too,  for 
Strawberries  in  pots,  and  these  can  be  grown  all  through  the  forcing 

When  the  fruit  has  all  been  gathered,  and  the  trees  have  become 
«ufGciently  hardened  to  be  taken  out  of  doors,  another  crop  should 
fulloiT  at  once.  For  this  purpose  I  would  recommend  Melons,  but 
Cucumbers  or  Tomatoes  might  of  course  be  selected.  Another  good 
UM  to  which  to  put  one  of  the  avaiiable  houHes  is  to  fill  it  with  pot 
Vines  to  be  fruit»d  in  the  autumn,  small-berried  kinds  that  are  grown 
fjr  their  flavour,  such  as  the  Frontignan  varieties,  the  Strawberry 
-Grape,  or  Dr.  Hogg.  If  Vines  are  raised  at  home  for  fruitiog  In  pots 
in  Ibe  spring,  they  may  now  be  brought  into  one  of  these  houses 
from  which  the  early^forced  trees  have  been  removed.  By  the  end  of 
September  the  house  that  was  devoted  to  Melons  will  be  again  empty, 
and  may  be  filled  with  anch  plants  as  Chrysantbemums. 
c  •  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  alternatives  that  may  be 
adopted,  and  others  will  readily  suggest  themselves  as  suitable  in 
different  caaes.  In  my  own  case  in  particular,  for  the  fruit  ripened 
during  the  year  1898  in  one  house,  the  routine  was  as  follows ;— The 
IHit  trees  were  started  on  December  Ist,  1897 ;  by  the  end  of  May  the 
fruit  had  all  been  gathered,  and  the  house  was  well  ventilated  until 
the  end  of  June,  when  the  trees  were  all  taken  outside.  The  house 
was  then  immadiately  prepared  for  a  crop  of  Melons,  which  were 
{ilaated  on  hotbeds  ;  the  plants  had  in  the  mesntlme  been  grown 


i>n  elsewhsrs,  and  thoroughly  established  in  6-tnoh  pots,  so  that  the 
Melons  h^  all  been  cleared  ont  by  the  end  of  September.  Ftgs  in 
pots  were  then  Iwought  in  from  other  houses,  where  they  were  aoms- 
what  ovenvowded,  or  had  to  make  room  for  Strawberries  in  pots; 
these  were  about  ripeninj;  their  fruits,  after  the  gathering  of  which 
they  were  retained  to  ripen  their  wood,  and  before  the  let  of  December 
had  been  removed  to  another  house.  Three  crops  had  thus  been 
liroduoed  in  one  house  in  tho  course  of  twelve  months,  though  the 
Figs  were  beginning  to  ripen  when  brought  in. 

Id  another  hotise  the  suoces^on  has  bean  as  follows,  in  the  first 
place,  euly  forced  Cherries  iu  pots,  ripening  throughout  May,  then 
'lessert  Plums  in  pota  for  the  lat«  summer  and  early  autumn,  followed 
by  Chryfaa  them  urns  brought  in  at  the  end  of  September.  There  ore 
two  divisions  devoted  mainly  to  Strawberries ;  here  we  have  in 
rotation  early  Strawberries,  Figs  in  pota,  followed  \^  late  Strawberries, 
Huch  as  St.  Joseph,  frnitiug  in  the  autumn,  and  thus  sacun  from 
frosts.  Other  example*  cjuld  be  quoted,  but  these  are  auBGdent  to 
illustrate  the  way  in  which  we  secure  a  sooceancn  of  crops. 

Whether  farcin;  is  adopted  or  not  the  orohard  houM  culture  of 
|iot  trees  is  equally  to  be  recommended.  If  the  bouse  is  divided  into 
three  divisions  forcing  can  l>e  taken  up  with  •  osrtain  ptospeot  tA 
Kuooess,  and  the  period  during  which'  any  particular  fruit  can  be 
supplied  will  be  greatly  leogrhened.  Of  course,  if  a  largsr  number  of 
divisions  is  at  command,  much  (nore  can  bs  done. 

At  QuLnersbury  House  we  hare  five  divisions  devoted  mainly  to 
fruit  trees  in  pots.  Tho  first,  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  begin  to  ripen 
at  the  end  of  April,  and  continue  in  a  regular  suooeesion  till  the  end 
of  July  \  there  is  a  break  dnring  August,  as  the  demand  during  that 
mouth  can  easily  be  supplied  from  the  open  wall,  but  with  September 
rhe  supply  from  the  pot  trees  begin*  again  and  continues  until  about 
the  middle  of  October.  For  very  early  loreing  we  find  that  Nectarines 
are  far  more  suitable  than  Peaches.  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivera  are 
[he  first  Nectarines  to  ripen,  coming  in  the  order  In  which  they 
are  mentioned  here.  Plums  begin  to  ripen  during  the  first  week  In 
June,  and  stand  the  forcing  remarkably  well,  produdog  vary  good 
crops  till  the  middle  of  July  followed  by  the  unforced  trees  at  the 
l^^nnicg  of  September  and  oontinuing  until  nearly  the  end  of  October. 
Cherries  ore  forced  in  qutntlty,  the  brat  ripening  In  April,  and  the 
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crop~|oontinuas  until  the  earliest  varietiea  on  the  open  walla  are  almost 
ripe.  A  separate  house  muot  be  devoted  to  them,  as  they  requira 
different  t'estment  from  Peaches,  Nectarines,  aod  Plums.  One 
diviaion  is  devoted  to  the  early  forcing  of  pnt  Vines. 

Apples  an.l  Pears  rpcelve  comparatively  only  a  small  amount  of 
atteution  under  glais.  No  attempt  is  madn  to  force  them  on  in  any 
way.  Round  the  sides  of  the  larze  houses  Tomatoes  have  been  grown 
in  pots,  rip^'uiug  In  June  and  July;  this  helps  to  fill  up  any  vacant 
space.  Strawberries  on  shelves  are  introduced  into  nearly  every 
hou^e  that  is  forced  ;  two  divisions  are  eiitlrely  given  up  to  them,  and 
the  supply  from  inside  and  outside  together  extends  over  about  nine 
months  of  the  veir. 

The  early  Fig  supply  commences  during  Ihe  latter  half  of  February  j 
the  supply  of  late  Figs  coDtirmes  thrnughont  the  autumn  months, 
finishing  by  the  end  of  November.  The  Peaches,  Nectarines  and 
Plums  are,  as  a  rule,  allowsd  to  Sower  and  set  their  fruit  in  the  same 
house,  standing  closely  together,  aod  occupying  one-third  onlv  of 
the  space  that  they  are  destined  to  occupy  subjequently.  The 
Cherries  mu9t  nn  no  account  be  put  into  the  same  house  as  those  juat 
referred  to.— J.  HnDSoN,  Ounn«rs6wry  Bi)asa,  Aaon. 
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N.CS.   FLOEAL  COMMITTEE. 

On  McHidsr  lAit  there  wu  a  meeting  of  the  Flonl  Committee  of 
the  aboTs  Sooietj  at  the  Boyol  Aqiurlam,  WestminBter,  Mr.  T.  B«TBn 
preaiding. 

A  first -daae  oertificate  wa«  awarded  to  Ralph  HattoD,  iDcorred,  large 
flower,  silrery  inaUTe,  i.iaWe  floreH  roey  mauve;  broad,  tightly 
incuTT«d  floret* ;  flower  of  good  type.  From  H,  Weeks,  Thrampton 
Hall  Gardena,  Derby. 

Commecdationswereawarded  to  General  Symont.inimeiiseSncurTad 
flower,  pale  golden  buff,  inside  of  fioreCs  pale  crimeon,  medium  width, 
from  Mr.  Weebi ;  Vicar  of  Leatherhead,  large  graceful  Japanete,  build 
dmilar  to  a  Camot,  colour  golden  yellow,  deepening  in  colonr  in 
centre,  long,  medium,  slightly  taiating  and  curliog  florets,  from  U.  J. 
JoD<a  ;  George  Towers,  medium  lizad  Jap,  very  bright  rosy  purple 
ooloor,  aiWery  TSTerse^  brood  florets  of  medium  length,  and  slightly 
pointed,  commended  for  it«  oolour,  from  Mr.  Weeks;  Mrs.  F,  B. 
Oarrard,  another  mediam-slzed  Jap,  rather  broad  6oreta  of  poor 
BubstSDce,  colour  primrois,  deepeubg  to  yellow  in  centre,  very  plea^ng 
colour,  from  &lr.  T,  Priest,  Cherry  Tree  Lane,  Iver  Moor,  Bucks;  Mrs. 
Qrogao,  an  incurved  variety  of  a  rose  pink  colour,  with  br(ad  petals, 
also  from  Mr.  Prieet;  Little  Pet,  a  pretty  small  flowered  einjEle,  oolour 
rose  pink,  of  good  form,  free  flowering  plant,  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Forbea, 
The  Gardens,  Regent  Hoiim,  Surbiton. 

The  Ci)mmittee  wished  to  see  again  Capt.  A.  D' Albert,  Fljing  Fox, 
and  Arthur  King.  Voles  of  thanks  were  paased  to  Mr.  Priest  for  an 
exhibit  of  seedling*,  and  to  Mr.  G.  Bear  for  a  ^milar  exhibit. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CHALLENGE  VASES. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  lean),  after  the  pressure  inoideutal 
to  show  reports  is  over,  the  opinions  of  Cbryiauthemum  exhibitors 
who  are  large  growers  on  to  their  regard  for  challenge  vanes  or  cups. 
It  is  very  well  known  that  ptol»b]y  the  oldest,  and  at  one  time  the 
most  notable  iu  the  kingdom,  was  that  of  the  (>ld  Kingston  Society. 
From  its  original  institutioa  many  years  ago  till  last  year  a  vase 
valued  at,  and  costing  £25,  was  provided,  with  moderate  caih  prizes 
for  tvectj-four  Japs  and  twenty-four  incurved  ;  but  in  the  two 
years  dnring  which  the  lasi  va«e  was  in  competition  the  entries  fell  to 
four,  and  in  years  pievioualy  ibey  seldom  exceeded  Ave.  As  of  late 
the  cups  had  been  won  outright  in  two  years,  it  was  in  the  matter 
of  expendituie  prautically  adding  £12  IO4.  to  the  prize  money  each 
year. 

This  year  the  old  cup  class  was  diapUcsd  by  one  for  thirty-six  Japs, 
distinct,  with  four  money  prizes  of  the  value  of  £21,  and  the  result 
was  five  entriea.  Yet  complaint  was  made  in  some  directions  that 
the  show  had  suffered  by  the  abolition  of  tha  cup  class.  Now  la^t 
year,  each  competitor  paying  an  entrance  fee  of  218.,  the  entire 
produce  was  ninety-six  Jajis  and  uiDCty-sii  incurved,  or  a  total  of  \^'i 
flowers.  This  year,  the  exhibitors  jnyiDg  half  a  guinea  entrance  fee, 
there  was  a  total  of  160  flowers,  all  Sne,  and  making  a  far  superior 
show  lo  what  was  made  the  previous  jear.  Uuw,  then,  could  the 
show  have  suffered  becauae  of  the  abolition  of  [he  oup  class  ?  Stili 
it  would  tie  interesting  lo  learn  whether  exhibitors  prefer  cups  to  good 
cash  prizes.— 4,  D. 

THE  VASE  CLASS  AT  THE  AQUARIUM. 

Wbilbt  looking  at  the  competition  evoked  by  the  all  too  liberal 
prizes  offered  for  Chrysantbemuma  in  vase*  at  ibe  recent  Rojal 
Aquarium  Show,  an  eminent  grower  and  exhibilor  remarked,  "  We 
seem  only  to  have  gone  troiii  one  formality  in  siagiog  flowers  to 
Hnother,"  That  exactly  represented  my  own  opinion,  but  1  bad 
farther  held  that  tbs  change  was  rather  for  the  worse  than  for  the 
better ;  lor  whilst  flowers  set  up  in  hosts  may  seem  flat  and  formal, 
at  least  the  blooma  are  seen  advantageously.  But  in  this  great  vase 
class,  whilst  the  exhibits  were  arranged  in  formal  lines,  at  formal 
heights,  on  long  formal  tables,  they  were  all  staged  in  vases  that 
were  throughout  far  more  promiDent  than  were  the  fiowere,  and  were 
indeed  to  anyone  of  taste  most  offensively  intruded. 

The  receptacles  eciiployed  may  be  the  best  that  our  insular  art  can 
devise,  but  they  absolutely  lacked  b«auty,  and  really  delruted  from 
the  excellence  of  the  flowers  in  them  than  added  anything  pxtA 
to  them.  The  blooms  shown,  especially  those  of  the  two  best 
exhibits,  were  remarkably  fine.  Uf  their  kind  they  were  superb  ;  but 
after  all,  how  relatively  unattractive  as  exhibited  I  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  general  appredntion  of  the  blooms  by  onlookers,  not 


one  could  admit  that  generally  the  eotire  exhibit  wa*  beantifuL 
Should  this  class  be  perpetuated  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  com peUtors 
be  allowed  a  free  hand  in  decorating  their  colleetions  with  plants  and 
foliage  just  as  they  may  prefer,  uutformity  In  that  respect  being 
undesirable. 

But  whilst  no  point*  should  i>e  allowed  for  the  decoration,  the 
merit  of  the  (xhitnts  being  looked  for  In  the  quality  of  the  flowers 
shown  in  the  vases,  dlsq unification  should  follow  in  any  case  in  wliich 
the  exhibit  was  not  dressed  as  mentioned.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  suffice  to  insure  something  far  prettier  than  was  aeen  the  other 
day,  and  would  not  add  to  the  heavy  duties  of  the  Judge*  iu  maldng 
the  awards.  But  to  deal  with  such  a  claaa  fairly  in  such  a  hall  as  is 
that  of  St.  Stephens,  two  hrotA  tables,  berUloIy  not  loss  than  6  feet 
wide,  ahoold  be  placed  at  their  dispueal.  These  must  be  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  be  fully  10  feet  apart — the  exhibits  being  arranged 
on  each  table  to  face  to  the  centre,  and  in  three  rows,  or  In  a  apace 
from  8  to  9  feet  long. 

That  would  enable  competitors  to  do  their  very  beat,  primary 
consideration  being  given  to  the  exposing  of  the  blooms  fully  to  view. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  some  distiuolive  or  dividing  line  of  plant* 
between  each  exhibit,  the  eutiro  length  of  the  tablee  being  faced  with 
email  Fern*,  drooping  variegated  Paoicum,  Tsolepis,  with  any  suitable 
small  foliage  plants  added.  If  such  au  orranKement  did  not  in  the 
bauds  of  experienced  plant  decorators  create  a  class  of  singular  beauty 
and  wonderful  attraction,  (hen  would  plants  and  flowers  utterly  fail 
to  furnish  SQch  oharmi.— D. 

GROWING  DWARF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

DwAitr  Chrysanthemums  sre  very  effective  when  in  blooai,and  for 
many  purposes  fnrm  valuable  decorative  plants.  They  are  extremely 
uselul  to  the  exhibilor  who  employs  Ibem  to  flnish  off  his  groups  of 
larger  ChrysanlhemumF,  or  lo  at'd  effect  and  brilliancy  of  colour  lo  b 
miscellaneous  arraDgement  of  plants ;  in  fact  they  are  useful  as  dot 
plants  in  any  large  floral  arrangement.  They  break  up  hard  straight 
IiDes,  and  lend  themselves  to  tasteful  sesociation  with  green  fdiage, 
especially  Ferns.  For  placing  among  other  plants  oo  greenbonee 
ataglDg  they  are  none  the  less  serviceable,  becaute  iwieg  portable  they 
may  be  raised  to  any  height  required. 

For  room  and  window  decoration  dwarf,  busby  specimcnr  in  full 
bloom  are  exceediegiy  atiractire.  Such  plants  will  last  a  long  timein 
a  light,  cool  window,  and  for  vases  in  a  room  ihey  may  be  employa) 
occasionally  for  a  limited  period,  as  the  Chrjsan  them  urn  is  not  adapted 
for  remaining  long  in  a  semi-dark  position,  the  foliage  aoon  suffering. 

There  are  various  ways  of  cultivating  dwarf  Chry  tan  them  uma, 
and  in  these  notes  I  niJl  first  mention  one  that  ia  not  generally 
adopted,  but  yet  is  a  UEefuI  method  of  dealing  with  dwarf  cultivation. 
This  refers  to  the  growth  of  old  cut-down  plants,  such  as  have 
flonered  tbu  previous  year.  The  suckers  from  the  baee  of  these, 
instead  of  being  taken  off  and  insi-rl^d  as  cuttings  in  December  or  the 
following  months,  are  allowed  to  grow,  but  they  shou'd  develop  under 
the  hardiest  condition*,  preferably  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall  witli  the 
pots  plunged  in  aKhes.  If  such  s  position  is  not  available  or  prove 
unsuitable,  the  next  desirable  place  is  a  cold  frame,  from  which  the 
lights  can  tie  removed  on  every  favourable  occusion.  When  the  iighia 
are  not  off  air  should  oirculste  freely,  except,  of  course,  in  seTern 
wtrather.  All  wiakly  growth*  ought  to  be  cleared  ufi  the  plant*,  »n 
that  none  but  the  stoutest  and  cleanest  growths  are  permitted  (o 
develop.  The  soil  must  be  kept  moist.  Towards  the  eud  of  March 
the  lights  on  the  frame  may  be  entirely  dispeosed  with. 

Continue  careful  attention,  and  about  the  middle  of  May  the  stout 
and  sturdy  growths  which  are  available  may  be  prepared  as  cuttings 
and  inserted  singly  in  small  pota  iu  tbe  usual  mixture  of  loam,  le^f 
soil,  and  sand.  A  flame  can  lie  requisitioned,  but  this  time  it  should 
cover  a  mild  hotbed  on  wliich  the  pots  may  be  placed,  but  near  tbe 
glass.  Water  in  the  cuttings,  and  apply  shade  to  the  glass  during 
bright  sunshine.  Lightly  dew  the  plants  over  each  afteinoon,  keeping 
tbe  lights  closed.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  is  ceen  roottng  has  com- 
menced admit  air  gradually.  When  fully  established — and  this  muit 
he  watched  for,' as  all  will  not  be  equally  advanced — take  out  the 
plants,  giving  ihem  a  cooler  and  more  airy  position  ctoee  to  the  glass 
in  another  frame.  Admit  plenty  of  air,  and  attind  strictly  to  the 
watering,  examining  tha  plants  several  times  daily  (or  this  purpose. 

The  growth  must  be  kept  dwarf  and  sturdy,  and  10  insure  tbia 
the  repotting  should  not  be  delayed  alter  tbe  small  {lOts  are  fairlv 
furnished  with  roots.  If  these  plants  are  allowed  to  become  rooi- 
buund  the  growth  will  become  spindly  because  of  the  check  whicli 
is  thus  given.  The  plants  may  be  repotted  into  the  S-ioch  size, 
using  a  compost  of  three  parts  luam,  one  of  leaf  soil,  and  one  oF 
decayed  manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of  wood  ashee  and  bone  meal. 
Drain  the  pots  efficiently,  and  in  potting  make  the  soU  very  firm  about 
the  plants.  Some  of  the  strongest  rooting  can  have  T-inch  pots. 
Bacb  plant  must  have  a  neat  slake  to  keep  the  growth  upright. 
Syringe  the  plants  freely  for  a  day  or  two,  but  apply  water  to  the 
roots  before  the  leaves  Bag. 
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The  after  cal tare  coneitte  Id  regular  attention  to  watering.  Ttie  fint 
bad  which  shows  on  thetM  plants  will  give  a  good  flower  if  its  appear- 
ance is  not  made  earlier  than  August.  If  a  bud  should  appear  in 
July  nip  it  out  and  grow  the  shoot  to  the  next.  This  makes  the 
plant  taller,  but  a  better  flower  results.  The  side  growths  round  the 
bud  may  be  gradually  rubbed  out,  and  all  small  shoots  starting  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  dispensed  with  as  they  appear.  Commence  to 
feed  when  the  buds  are  thoroughly  set,  giving  weak  supplies  of 
various  manures  several  times  weekly. 

^The  next  method  of  dwarfing  Ohrysanthemum  is  the  one  most 
generaUy  adopted  and  was  originated  by  Mr.  Orchard.  '  Plants  are 
established  from  cuttings  inserted  in  winter  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
grown  strongly  in  6*inch  pots  until  June,  when  a  commencement 
is  made  in  cutting  back  the  stems  to  4,  6  or  8  inches.  The  plants 
should  be  well  furnished  with  leaves,  to  the  base  if  possible.  The 
varieties  which  bloom  late  may  be  dealt  with,  following  in  a  week 
with  the  mid  season,  and  last  of  all  the  early  flowering  varieties. 
After  the  plants  are  cut  down  they  must  be  placed  in  a  frame  and 
grren  no  water  or  very  little  until  fresh  growths  push.  The  stems 
may  be  syringed,  which  will  supply  the  moisture  necessary  and 
encourafre  the  buds  to  break.  The  b^t  of  the  shoots  resulting  must 
be  retained.  Three  or  four  will  be  ample.  When  they  are  about  an 
inch  long,  the  final  potting  may  be  carried  out,  giving  them  pots 
8  inches  in  diameter.  Tie  the  growths  to  a  central  stake  loosely  as 
they  advance.  No  further  topping  will  be  neeessary,  and  the  first 
buds  which  show  may  be  taken  if  they  do  this  at  the  middle  or  end 
of  August. 

Still  dwarfer  plants  may  be  obtained  by  inserting  the  tops  of  the 
cut-down  plants,  immediately  the  cutting  down  is  effected.  They 
will  root  in  emalt  pots  in  a  warm  closed  frame.  GradusUy  expose  to 
air  as  they  become  establiiihed,  and  when  well  rooted  shift  into  5  or 
6-inch  pots.  These  will  only  be  able  to  produce  one  flower  each,  but 
with  proper  attention  and  culture  the  blooms  develop  into  good 
medium-sized  specimens,  and  if  the  foliage  is  retained  to  the  base  it 
improves  the  plants. 

Some  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  are  naturally  very,  dwarf  even 
when  not  stopped  or  cut  back  in  any  way,  and  if  cuttings  are  rooted 
rather  late,  say  in  April,  tbe  plants  from  these  will  be  much  dwarfer. 
When  the  cuttings  commence  to  grow  well  after  rooting  take  out  the 
tope,  and  on  breaking  into  growth  place  into  7-inch  pots.  Stake  and 
put  the  plants  in  their  summer  quarters,  watering  carefully  at  first, 
but  freely  afterwards  as  the  pots  become  fnU  of  roots.  Retain  the 
first  bud  which  shows,  and  secure  a  good  development  of  this  by 
judicious  feeding.  It  is  only  the  Japanese  varieties  which  succeed  so 
well  when  cut  down.— E,  D.  S. 

GOOD  VARIETIES  FOR  CUTTING. 

Iir  the  race  for  new  varieties,  I  fear  we  sometimes  discard  old 
favourites  which  will  still  hold  their  own  against  ail  comers  for 
certain  purposes.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  blooms  grown  for  exhibition, 
but  for  supplying  medium-sized  flowers  for  cutting  on  long  stems,  the 
type  which  find  the  readiest  sale  in  the  markets.  I  find  pink  and 
mauve  pink  varieties  are  in  considerable  demand,  and  the  markets  are 
seldom  glutted  with  them.  A  fine  early  variety  which  comes  in  just 
in  advance  of  Lady  Selborne  is  0.  J.  Qniutus ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
taking  rose  pink  colour,  are  borne  on  stiff  stems,  and  the  plant  is  a 
good  doer. 

Our  old  friend  James  Saltor  begins  to  flower  just  as  the  preceding 
one  is  past  its  best,  and  among  a  number  of  varieties  of  similar  colour 
I  find  none  sells  so  readily  as  this  "  pink  Selborne."  When  a  little  heat 
i«  kept  constantly  in  the  hot- water  pipes  to  bring  out  the  flowers 
quickly  their  colour  is  a  delicate  mauve  pink,  a  shade  at  the  present 
time  quite  feshionable,  and  therefore  in  demand.  Growers  for  market 
will  do  well  to  raise  a  stock  of  J.  Salter  for  next  season.  W.  Tricker, 
which  was  at  one  time  considered  a  fine  show  flower,  has  now  fallen 
out  of  the  ranks  for  that  purpoee,  but  it  is  a  grand  variety  to  grow  for 
supplying  cut  flowers.  Bi^ng  a  very  strong  grower,  a  large  number 
of  good  flowers  may  be  produced  on  a  plant  in  a  9-inch  pot ;  these 
being  rose  pink  in  colour  sell  readily,  and  the  variety  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  to  grow  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

White  and  Yellow  Lacroix  are  each  good  selling  sorts,  but  they 
need  to  be  well  grown  in  an  exposed  position  during  summer,  and  kept 
near  the  glass  when  housed,  or  the  peduncles  are  too  weak  to  support 
ihe  flowers.  Tbe  man  who  can  raise  a  Lacroix  with  a  stiff  stem  will 
be  lifted  far  on  the  road  to  fortune.  Ryecroft  Glory,  a  much  more 
reeent  introduction,  is  grand  in  every  way,  and  is  a  fine  market  variety, 
especially  in  regard  to  stiffness  of  stem  and  pleasing  colour.  Source 
d'Or,  yellow  and  bronze,  are  good  sorts  to  grow,  as  the  flowers  are 
attractive  and  the  plants  grow  strongly.  These  two  varieties  require 
to  be  rooted  early,  and  stopped  frequently. 

W.  Holmes  (rich  crimson)  and  W.  H.  Lincoln  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description,  and  are  still  able  to  hold  their  own  against 
varieties  of  similar  colour.    Bertha  Rendatler,  au  old  sort,  is  stiU  one 


of  the  best,  as  the  flowers  are  uncommon  in  appearance,  being  a 
pleasing  mixture  of  yellow,  rose,  and  bronze. 

Turning  to  late  varieties,  we  still  rely  principally  on  comparatively 
old  varieties  ;  but  two  modem  ones  are  grand  acquisitions.  I  refer  to 
H.  W.  Rieman,  a  fine  yellow,  a  little  later  than  Lincoln ;  and  Princess 
Victoria,  a  good  full  white,  now  largely  grown.  W.  H.  Lincoln 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  discarded  now  Idiat  a  rival  has  appeared,  as 
it  is  such  a  good  doer,  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  flower,  and  by 
selectino;  the  terminal  bud  it  flowers  from  Christmas  to  the  end  of 
January.  For  flowering  throughout  December  there  is  yet  no  white 
to  beat  Niveus,  and  Lady  L.  Canning  is  an  excellent  white  for  blooming 
during  January  and  Febriiary.  It  requires  to  be  well  grown  to  give 
satisfactory  results,  as  many  cultivators  have  been  disappointed  in 
failing  to  flower  it  satisfactorily.  I  find  her  ladyship  requires  plenty 
of  feeding,  as  she  is  not  a  strong  grower.  This  year  I  have  a  good 
stock  of  plants,  and  every  shoot  is  now  showing  bud,  though  at  one 
time  I  was  rather  dubious  about  their  doing  so ;  but  by  leaving  the 
plante  in  the  open  air  till  the  middle  of  October,  and  applying 
chemical  manures  once  a  fortnight,  the  shooto  have  hardened  wonder- 
fully since  September.  I  find  the  best  resulto  are  obteined  from  plants 
two  years  old.  Those  who  rooted  cuttings  last  December  or  January 
should  9hi^e  out  the  stools  next  spring,  repot  into  smaller  pots,  and 
transfer  to  the  flowering  ones  in  May.  With  a  little  stopping  and 
high  feeding  two  dozen  good  flowers  can  then  be  grown  on  a  plant  in 
a  IC^inoh  pot. — Mabeet  Gboweb. 

KING  OF  YELLOWS. 

No  exhibitor  of  incurved  flowers  can  afford  to  do  without  this 
grand  variety.  It  is  brighter  in  colour  than  C.  Curtis,  the  petals  are 
broad  of  the  true  incurv^  type,  and  the  bloom  large  and  deep.  It 
will,  I  think,  prove  a  great  rival  to  Cha?.  Curtis,  and  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  by  far  the  finest  bright  yellow  we  have.  The  only  plant  I 
have  grown  of  it  ban  done  remarkably  well,  and  each  shoot  has 
produced  a  fine  bloom.  To  friends  and  foes  alike  I  say.  Try  King  of 
the  Yellows.— H.  D. 

DIVIDING    THE   JAPANESE   INTO  SECTIONS. 

In  every  instance  wheie  the  attempt  has  bten  made  to  separate  the 
varied  forms  of  the  Japanese  by  offering  prizes  for  incurved  shapes  or 
reflexed  forms,  has  ended  in  failure.  This  perhaps  would  not  be  so  if 
every  bloom  were  exhibited  in  its  true  character.  But  who  is  to  say 
what  is  the  true  character  of  a  sort  that  produces  recurving-shaped 
flowers  from  early  buds  and  incurving  ones  from  late  buds  ? 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  attempted  in  its  oate- 
logue  to  give  a  list  which  is  binding  to  that  and  affiliated  Societies, 
but  tbe  list  is  practically  useless,  because  it  is  not  revised  annually. 
And  even  if  it  were  the  matter  would  rest  with  the  Judges,  because 
they  would  insist  upon  each  flower  being  as  it  is  represented  in  such 
list!  In  every  case  we  have  met  with  the  whole  of  the  stands  should 
rightly  have  been  disqualified.  This,  however,  would  be  unpleasant, 
and  the  fault  lies  with  those  who  compile  tbe  schedules.         ^ 

Division  should  not  be  thought  of.  It  sounds  well  and  appears  to 
create  an  element  that  is  fresh,  but  in  the  working  it  is  a  failure.  A 
stend  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  all  of  one  type  cannot  be  compared 
in  beauty  to  one  of  varied  shades,  nor  is  it  so  interesting  to  the  general 
visitor,  who  finds  all  types  together  the  more  attractive,  if  good,  of 
their  kind.  If,  therefore,  schedule-makers  for  next  year  be  on  the 
look  out  for  something  that  is  fresh  in  the  way  of  exhibiting  blooms 
of  Chrysanthemums,  we  would  ask  that  they  go  in  &ny  direction 
except  the  one  heading  this  note. — Judqe. 

FRENCH  RAISERS  OF   CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  HAVE  only  just  seen  the  Journal  for  November  2nd,  having 
been  away  at  the  Lyons  Show,  and  have  read  the  article  by 
"  Experto  Crede"  on  this  subject.  I  agree  with  what  he  says  about 
M.  Auguste  Nooin,  having  watohed  with  some  interest  the  productions 
of  that  gentleman  since  I  first  made  his  acquaintance  as  President  of 
the  Paris  Committee  three  years  ago. 

On  my  journey  to  Lyons  I  had  a  few  hours  to  wait  in  Paritf,  and 
to  utilise  them  to  the  best  advantage,  took  a  cab  and  drove  off  at  once 
to  M.  Nonin's  nursery,  which  lies  in  a  southern  suburb  beyond  the 
city  walls.  The  time  was  well  spent,  and  as  soon  as  tbe  rush  of 
matter  slackens  somewhat  I  ho^  to  tell  "Experto  Crede"  and  other 
readers  what  I  saw  there. — C.  H.  P. 

FERNCLIFFB.  APPBRLEY. 
Mr.  W.  Butters,  gardener  to  Briggs  Priestly,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  again 
to  the  fore  with  some  excellent  flowers,  both  for  grouping  and  for 
showing  on  boards.  The  display  in  the  conservatory  must  be  most 
gratifying  to  Mr.  Briggs  Priestley  and  his  friends.  The  incurved 
varieties  are  some  of  the  best  flowers  I  have  seen  m  the  neighbour- 
hood, well  built  up  and  shapely ;  a  fe^  of  the  best  are  worth  noting : 
Madame  Ferlat,  \  vonne  Desblanc,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Charles  Curtis,  a 
remarkably  fine  flower ;  Brookleigh  Gem,  Lady  Isobel,  George  Haigh, 
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J.  DooghlT,  tod  Ma  Pwrectlon.  Amongtt  the  Japanne  were  Mme 
exceUent  flowari  of  L»dy  Hanhain,  very  richly  colonred;  Uutnal 
Friend,  Chwles  Dsrii,  very  Kood  ;  Lad;  Byron,  Pride  of  Eimoalh, 
M.  Louiw  B^my ;  excellent  flower*  of  Edith  Ttbor,  J.  GhambeTUin, 
Era  Knowles,  C.  Harman  Payoc,  Madame  GoBtaTe  Henry,  Mre.  R. 
Jooea,  H.  H.  Speucer,  Sicbard  Bean,  and  Lady  Ridgway.  A  new 
Auitialian  variety,  Nellie  Pookett,  ia  worth  mentioDing;  the  flowers 
are  of  a  good  white,  and  Soe  for  exhibition ;  the  plant  is  not  a  tall 
grower,  and  eeay  to  manage.  A  few  good  flowsrs  of  Anemone*  Mrs. 
Caterer  and  W.  W.  Aator  were  oonspicuotu  In  the  group.  The 
early  vinery  and  Peanh  house  are  filled  with  eerTiceahle  huah  planti, 
half  disbudded,  for  eaccesdon.  la  tha  late  Tinery  wereeome  tempting 
buDohee  of  Btuk  Alicante,  well  berried  and  grandly  coloured. 

AN  ARDENT  AMATEUR. 

H&,  Tbohas  BiBD  ia  an  enthuuaatie  araateuT  grower  and  exhibitor. 
Hie  Tooation  oonfineB  him  for  eight  honrii  in  a  ri^al  box  cloee  to  a 
tuDuel  in  a  «moky  suburb^  and  he  ia  therefore  delighted  when  bis 
work  fa  done  and  he  can  find  recreation  amongit  hia  Muma.  There 
are  few  woiking  amateura  who  have  auoh  an  all  round  knowledge  of 
Ctaryaanthemnms  ae  Mr.  Bird,  and  the  iDtolligeut  way  hia  plants  are 
grown  leaves  do  doubt  ihat  there  ia  a  man  at  work  with  more  than 
ordinary  knowledge  of  gardening.  The  gardea  is  an  allotment  plot 
on  the  Shipley  and  Thackley  Road,  Windhill,  where  several  good 
growers  have  greenhouse*.  Mr.  Bird's  bouse  is  a  commodioua  apan- 
roof,  specially  built  for  ChryaaDtheronina.  The  plan  ■  are  nicely 
arranged,  so  that  they  can  be  attended  to  with  watering  and  still  present 
a  pleasing  effect  to  the  ej  e. 

Amongst  the  incurred  several  very  good  ones  were  noted,  iooluding 
Topaie  Orientale,  very  Gne  indeed ;  Mrs.  N.  Holyneui,  Ma  Perfection, 
Madame  Ferlat,  Mra.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Lady  laobet.  Miss  Violet  Foster, 
Miss  D.  Foster,  U.  S.  Bates,  Dncheu of  Fife,  EruestCannell, excellent; 
asd  Globe  d'Or.  Ths  Japanese  are  very  good  also,  and  are  aure  to 
give  a  good  acoonut  of  themselves  at  thia  woek's  shows.  Amongst 
the  newer  one*  we  noted  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  and  Nellie  Pockett,  two  of 
the  best  whites  in  the  collection,  with  fine  floret*  and  good  habit ; 
Lord  Boston,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Compton,  Ella  Curtis,  beautiful  flowers ;  Mrs. 
J.  Lewis,  Mrs.  White  Popbani,  Madame  G.  Brnant,  Mooa.  Chenou  de 
Lech^,  Mra.  Mating  Grant,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Palmer,  and  Lady  Ellen 
Clark.  A  feature  which  pleased  me  very  much  was  to  see  a  large 
number  of  tops  in  7-liicb  pots  carrying  fine  flowera,  and  1  took  the 
nameJ  of  two  particular  plants — namely,  Hons.  Chenon  de  Leeh^ 
and  Nellie  Pocket,  which  were  eioallent. 

Mr.  Bird  has  been  employed  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company  as 
a  signalman  for  thirty  years,  and  assures  mo  that  he  never  had  an 
ftcoident  with  the  line,  thanks  to  having  a  bealthy  hobby  which  keep* 
hi*  head  clear.     Every  ^succeu  to  him  at  the  fttfthcoming  shows. 

BANKFIELD,  BINGLEY. 

The  veteran  grower  of  the  district,  Mr.  Midgley,  is  making  a  fair 
bid  to  win  the  open  challenge  cup  of  the  Bradford  Chrysanthemum 
Society  for  the  third  time.  He  ha*  put  his  whole  energy  into  his  plants 
thi*  year,  and  whoever  beats  him  has  to  bring  some  superb  flowers, 
for  there  are  few  growers  who  con  equal  Mr.  Midgley  in  the  cnlture 
of  the  Japanese.  The  display  in  the  conservatory  at  Bankfield  is 
very  fine,  and,  as  in  former  years,  many  admirers  call  daily  to 
criUcisB  the  chances  of  the  flowers.  It  Is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
•elect  the  best  twenty-four  varieties  for  the  oup  class  from  such  an 
excellent  collection.  Amongst  the  best  Japanese  mav  be  noted 
President  Nonin,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Palmer,  Marie  Calvat,  Lady  Ellen  Clark, 
Lady  Byron,  Melusine,  one  of  Caivat'a  new  ones  ;  Purple  Emperor, 
N.C.S.  Jubilee,  aueicellent  flower,  will^very  brood  florets ;  ChatswiHth, 
a  new  Australian  variety ;  Madame  G.  Bruant,  Phcebus,  Mrs.  Weeks, 
very  fine ;  Master  H.  Tucker,  Mona.  Hoate,  a  well  built  flower  ;  Mrs. 
White  Popbam,  Mutual  Friend,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech^,  Queen  of 
Portugal,  one  of  the  beat  (Hr.  Midgley  has  not  grown  this  variety 
before,  and  he  finds  the  plant  is  a  good  grower  for  the  locality,  and 
the  Sower  speak*  for  itselQ ;  Lady  Northcote,  Master  T.  Carrington, 
President  Bevan,  one  of  Calvat's  late*t,  ezceediigly  fine ;  Modeato, 
Oraphic,  very  fino;  Eva  Knowles,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Barks,  the  sport  from  Edith  Tabor. 

The  incurved  varieties  were  represented  by  fine  examples  of  Ernest 
Cannell,  Dorothy  Foster,  Chrysanih&miste  Bruant,  reasmbling  in 
coionr  the  old  variety  Barbara,  but  much  larger  in  ^e  ;  Lady  Isobel, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure  Kti  very  promlalng,  while 
Charles  Curtis  and  Ma  Perfeotioo  are  sure  to  count  well.  Hra.  N. 
Molyneui,  Bose  Owen,  Countess  of  Warwick  are  very  good.  Amongst 
tha  Acemone  flowered  varieties  may  be  noted  W,  W.  Aator,  Mra, 
Caterer,  a  beautiful  shaped  flower  of  great  substance,  perfect  in  every 
respect ;  Sir  WBlt«r  Italeigb,  Oncn's  Perfection  and  Robin  Adair. 

The  aeaaoo  has  been  f^rly  favonrahle  for  the  Chrysanthemum  in 
and  near  Bradford,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  some  keen 
competition  will  take  place  at  the  forthcoming  show  on  the  17th 
and  18th.— R.  E. 


Becbht  Wbathkb  in  Lokixin.— On  Satorday,  after  a  nasi  pleaaaot 
morning,  with  a  rising  wind,  we  had  several  drenoblog  slower*,  which 
fell  at  intervals  thronghout  the  eveoiog.  Slaee  the  time  indleatad  the 
weather  has  been  very  pleasant,  bat  deddedly  too  nild  to  b«  qait* 
eeaaooable.    On  WedMeday  morning  it  was  foggy. 

ROTAL    HOBTIOULTOBAL    SOCIETY. —  Tha  next  Fmit  and 

Floral  meeting  of  llie  Hoyal  Hortioullnral  Soeiety  will  be  held  o> 
Toesday,  Novemlwr  21it,  ia  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  WestmiBSter, 
Itol  P.M.  A  leotnre  on  "Fruit  Growll^  in  South  Wales"  will  b* 
given  at  three  o'oloi^  by  Mr.  J.  Bashani,  F.R.II  S. 

QARDBtTRia  Appointmkntb.— Mr,  W.  Bean,  lata  of  Kirklwa 

Park,  Brigbooaa,  under  M>.  J.  Hodgson,  has  been  appolnltd  gardener  Is 
J.  W.  AshloD,  Esq.,  Bransby  Lodgv.  York*.  Hr.  John  Bilmforlh,  lata 
head  gardener  at  Bishop's  Court,  Isle  or  Mao,  ba*  been  appointed  Ib  a 
■Imllar  eapadty  l«  J.  Dewraaee,  Biq„  Cranmore  Plaoe,  Chialehnrst, 
Kent. 

BIBMIHGHAH  GaRDSNEBB'  AsboCIATIOH.— At  a  well-attmided 

meeting  ot  tbe  above  Asiociatioo,  held  on  Monday,  ITovemtier  13th, 
under  the  preiidenoy  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  Mr.  Lrvi*  Castle,  manager 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  experimental  fruit  farm,  Ridgmont,  gave  mm 
of  the  most  interesting  leotnret  of  the  present  session  on  hybridisatiaQ 
and  seleeUon.  A  prolonged  disonsiion  followed,  at  the  oonolovcsi  of 
whieb  Mr,  Castle  reviewed  tha  principal  points,  snd  was  aeeonted  a 
hearty  vole  of  thanfci.— W.  L.  Dbbshan,  B<m.  SMntary. 

MOHUHEtTT   TO   THE   IiATE   MONB.  J.  LlKDEM. — Th*  memorial 

erealod  in  the  Leopold  Park,  Bmisels,  In  honour  of  the  late  Mens.  Jean 
Linden,  wss  inaagorated  on  the  6th  Insl.,  in  the  presenee  of  a  large 
gathering  of  hortioulinritts  and  tlie  memtMra  of  the  family.  The  monu- 
ment eoniista  of  a  bronie  bust  placed  on  a  granite  pedeatal,  wtiioh  ia 
doowaled  with  Orchids.  It  is  plaeed  at  the  angle  of  the  esplanade  of  th* 
Musanai  of  Katnral  History,  and  near  the  wall  which  enclosts  th* 
eetablUhment  founded  by  IhU  botanist  and  carried  on  by  bis  son,  Mr. 
Lnslen  Linden. 

SoLAKDM   iNTBOBIFOLItru.— This  Is  oDe  of  several  speoiea 

worthy  of  aaltivatlon  in  pots  for  the  sake  of  the  omamenlal  friilt.  It 
grows  from  3  to  3  feet  in  height  when  pleated  out ;  when  grown  in  pots, 
though.  It  rarely  grows  more  than  Ij  foot  high.  The  fruit  resemltleB, 
to  a  Kreat  extent,  that  of  a  thick-skinned,  deeply-ribbed  Tomato^  bat  la 
not  flesliy  inside.  The  oolour  is  red,  and  si  the  larger  fruits  are 
2  inches  aoroi*  and  fifteen  to  twenty,  anil  sometimes  more,  are  pro- 
duced on  planti  in  G-lncb  pots,  a  pretty  effect  is  made.  They 
ripen  about  the  end  of  September  and  keep  in  good  conditioD  nntil 
well  on  into  the  new  year.  In  addition  to  the  fru't  the  leavea 
are  interesting.  They  are  orate,  6  to  8  inches  long,  with  strong, 
upright  spines  half  an  inch  long,  thinly  dNtribnted  along  the  principal 
veins  on  the  upper  sur&cn.  By  sowing  seeds  In  heat  in  March  and 
growing  the  plant  iedoora  until  June,  then  plunging  them  outside  nntil 
the  fruit  begins  to  coionr,  and  by  wait  fFeding  alter  the  fndt  has  set 
llllle  trouble  will  be  found  in  its  col tl ration. —W.  D. 

An  Iribh  Gabde^i.— The  gardens  situated  ia  lubnrb*  of  Sath- 

mines  and  close  to  tha  Dodder  are  very  attractive,  and  at  present  ahnba 
and  trees  form  the  chief  item.  The  grounds  were  originally  laid  out  by 
Mr,  Sheppard,  but  are  now  under  ihe  care  of  Mr.  Cranmef,  who  spaiaa 
no  pains  to  beautify  them.  Along  the  wallis  magnificent  specimana  of 
the  Weeping  Ash  and  Elm  are  dotted,  and  their  drooping  foliage  lends  a 
deoided  charm.  Amougit  the  shrobs  are  fine  sarnplai  of  Golden  Privet, 
Cotoneaster,  Bicallonia  maorantha,  also  a  fine  plant  of  riplantbns  nepal- 
ensis.  raised  by  Mr.  Cranmer  from  seed,  with  Clemalii  and  Honeysnckira, 
Thomi,  both  double  and  single,  Cupressus,  Golden  Hollies,  Aiutriaa 
Pines,  Coipar  Beech,  Turkey  Oak,  and  Fynis  aria.  In  tha  oentre  of  the 
gronnda  a  dripping  pool  has  lieen  formed,  and  on  the  banks  are  the 
following  plants:- Iriaaa,  Aubrietias,  Koies  in  variety,  Tropnolnms. 
Tucoaa,  and  Polygonum  cuapidatum.  In  the  lake  are  Liliss  In  variety, 
and  on  the  edges  Cape  Tond  Weed  and  Cedrus  atianCics  abound.  When 
the  above  gronnds  are  endowed  with  Sower  beds,  an  alloring  retreat  will 
be  formed  that  will  be  immensely  appreolaled  In  the  time  to  eoma. 
—A.  O'H. 
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—  Aksbia  quinata.  —  In  refionnoe  to  Mr.  A.  MoCallooh^s 
iaUmtiGng  note  and  inqoiiy  of  this  not  too  oommon  elimber  on  page  406, 
I  ma/  remark  that  the  only  examples  I  ha?e  seen  or  heard  of  in  or 
aroond  Birmingham  were  a  few  dozen  growing  np  Scarlet  Runner  Bean- 
•tiofcs  in  a  email  nnnerj  at  Bdgbaeton  tome  four  or  five  jeart  ago,  and 
ware  pnrehaaed  at  an  aueiion  eale  of  plaate  in  the  abOTO  dty.  They 
thrlfed  and  flowered  the  eame  seaeoo,  bat  did  not  fruit.  In  the  followlog 
jear  the  whole  were  lold  to  a  distant  enttomer,  somewhat  io  mj 
disappolntBBent»  as  I  had  bean  watehlng  their  progress  with  some  little 
amount  of  interest  I  noticed  that  the  plants  bcve  flowers  of  both  sexes. 
The  plant  is  a  natiVe  of  Japan  and  China,  and  Mr.  B.  Fortune  found  it 
growing  in  Chusfui  in  hedgee  on  the  lower  sides  of  hills.  The  small,  dark, 
purplish  brown  flowers  are  sweetly  fragrant,  but  not  tery  showy.  It  is 
said  that  the  fruit  is  used  in  Japan  as  an  emollient  medicine.— W,  G. 

Nbw  Yohe  GRAPB8.-»What  is  known  as  the  Grape  belt  of 

Kaw  York  consists  of  about  80,000  acres,  of  whioh  25,000  acres  are  in 
niiie  towns  on  the  borders  of  Chautauqua  Lake  in  New  York,  and  6000 
in  two  towns  in  Pennsylrania.  An  average  yield  is  7000  carloads  in  a 
•aason,  8000  baskeU  to  a  oar,  or  21,000,000  bsskets.  Of  these  nearly 
95  per  oent  are  Concords,  and  the  arerage  price  last  year  was  7  cents 
per  basket.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  6000  pickers  employed,  and  as 
a  rule  there  are  eight  to  ten  women  to  one  man,  and  they  are  said  to 
pick  more  rapidly  and  pack  them  more  neatly  than  the  men,  who  are 
BBOStly  kept  doing  the  heary  woik,  as  hauling,  lifting,  and  driTing.  Many 
of  the  girls  oome  from  the  inland  diitriets  of  Fennsylyania,  northern 
Ohio^  southern  New  York,  and  e?en  Ihrther  away.  A  good  picker  usually 
gets  80  to  90  cents  a  day»  when  she  boards  herself,  or  3  doli.  a  week  and 
board  for  woriuog  ten  hours  a  day.  Some  come  in  parties  and  rent  a 
house  near  by,  one  of  them  acting  as  oook  and  housekeeper.  Others 
oome  alone,  and  hire  thehr  board,— («*  Amerloaa  CnlUTator.") 

SwnmoK  HOBTIOULTUEAL  SooiBTY.— On  Thursday  a  dinner 

was  held  in  connection  with  the  Swindon  Horticultural  Society,  tha 
members  of  the  Committee  aed  a  few  friends  sitting  down  to  a  capital 
repast.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Prs8ident»  Mr.  W.  Reynolds.  After 
the  repast  and  the  customary  toasts  Mr.  Marlow  proposed  the  health  of 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Yeo,  and  spoke  in  eulogistic  terms  of  the  serriees  he 
had  rendered  the  Society.  The  Chairman  then  handed  to  Mr.  Yeo  a 
barometer,  in  case,  subscribed  for  by  the  members  as  some  slight  recog- 
nition of  his  services  as  Secretary,  and  said  he  was  sure  much  of  the 
sneoesN  of  the  show  bed  depended  upon  Mr.  Yao*s  efforts.  The  barometer 
beare  the  following  inscription  :  **  Presented  to  Mr.  D.  J.  Yeo  in  reoog- 
nition  of  his  serrices  as  Honorary  Seci^etary  to  the  Swindon  Horticultural 
Society,  1899."  It  was  handed  to  Mr.  Yeo  amidst  applause.  Mr.  Yeo, 
who  was  well  receiyed,  said  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  thank  them  for  their 
▼ery  kind  present  His  connection  with  the  Society  commenced  in  1888, 
when  they  had  no  funds  to  commence  with.  They  had  a  balance  of  £6 
odd  in  hand  at  the  end  of  1898.  This  year  they  receiyed  from  subscrip- 
tions £63  8s.  8d.  This  was  increased  by  their  garden  party  by  £23,  and 
they  had  a  balance  in  hand  of  £28  158.  8d.  (Applause.)  A  yery  pleasant 
•rening  was  spent, 

Fabmbbs  and  Fbuit  Cult  C7BB.— Judging  by  a  report  of  the 

proceedings  famished  in  the  **  Southampton  Timee"  of  the  recent 
lecture  on  fruit  growing  by  farmers,  giyen  at  the  BoUey  Farmers*  Club 
(Hants)  by  Mr.  Trinder,  a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence,  residing  at 
Bishop's  Waltham.  nothing  of  a  yery  practical  nature  seems  to  baye  been 
suggested  or  mentioned  in  tho  short  discussion  which  followed. 
Mr.  Trinder  thought  Apples  and  Plums  might  be  well  grown  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  instanced  the  success  which  had  attended  on  Strawberry  culture 
near  by.  That  suooess  is  doubtless  very  much  due  to  excellence  of  soil 
and  climate^  and  also  because  the  growers  of  the  fruits  had  made  their 
culture  a  business  speciality.  Apple,  Plum,  or  other  hardy  fruits  may 
doubtless  proye  as  successful  as  the  Strawberries  haye  been  if  the  growers 
take  to  sueh  culture  as  appreciably,  and  haying  ample  practical  know- 
ledge. It  is  just  because  farmers  are  not  experts  in  fruit  onlture,  and 
cannot  embark  in  it  as  appreciably,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  success 
attending  their  efforts  in  that  direction.  One  farmer  deplored  that  in  the 
list  of  eating  yarieties  furnished  by  the  lecturer  as  best  to  grow,  his 
fsyourite,  Ribston  Pippin,  was  excluded.  Were  he  an  expert  he  would 
haye  understood  the  reason.  Another  said  there  might  be  something  in 
proper  pruning,  but  when  he  pruned  his  trees  they  did  not  fruit,  neither 
did  they  when  he  did  not  prune  them.  Probably  he  pruned  hard, 
promoting  a  crop  of  strong  wood  that  was  not  fruitful,  whereas  it 
was  rather  root*pruning  that  was  needed.  Eyidently  for  high  class 
successful  fruit  culture  we  must  look  elsewhere  than  in  the  ranks  of 
lhrmers.^A.  D. 


CovBNT  Gabdbn  SaiiESmbn  and  the  Mahsion    Houbb 

Funds.— Nearly  £1000  was  subscribed  by  the  wholesale  and  retail 
fruit,  yegetabla  and  flower  merchants,  at  a  meeting  in  Ooyent  Garden 
Market  in  aid  of  the  Mansion  House  War  Funds. 

IMPOBTATION  OF  PLANTS  AND  Shbubs.— The  importation 


of  planU,  shrubs,  trees,  and  flower  rooU  into  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  steadily  increasing  during  the  put  twenty  years.  In  1879  the 
yalue  of  the«e  importo  was  returned  at  £187,000,  in  1884  it  reached 
£212,000,  in  1890  £308,000,  whilst  in  1898  it  was  £486,80i).  Of  this  las  - 
named  sum  the  imports  from  Holland  accounted  in  1898  for  more  than 
half— yis.,  £221,800  ;  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany  each  sent  good, 
yalued  at  between  £40,000  and  £50,000;  the  importaUons  from  Japans 
the  United  Stetes,  Colombia,  and  the  Channel  Islands  were  each  returned 
as  worth  oyer  £10,000  ;  while  Brasil  and  India  sent  shipments  yalned  ai 
£6300  and  £4900  respeetiyely.  The  figures  given  above  do  not  include 
cut  flowers,  which  were  imported  in  1898  to  the  yalue  of  £219,000,  so 
that  the  combined  yalue  of  plants  and  flowers  imported  into  this  country 
in  the  past  year  amounted  to  oyer  £650.000.  The  countries  to  which 
planU  and  shrubs  of  British  production  exported  are  sent  are  not 
separately  distinguished,  but  the  toUl  yalue  of  these  exports  In  1898 
amounted  to  £35,500,  whilst  the  re-exports  of  fnreign  planU  amounted  to 
£  10,805.— (*•  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agrkmlture.'*) 

OCTOBEB   Wbathbb  AT   DowLAls.- BabfiH,    4*16  inches* 

whioh  fell  on  eleyen  days  ;  greatest  fall  1*28  inch  on  the  Ist.  Tempera- 
tares:  mean  maximum  53®;  highest  readfaig  62®  on  the  22nd.  Mean 
mif^imnm,  36*741® ;  lowost  reading  27®  on  the  80th  i  below  freesing 
point  on  eleyen  days.  The  preyalling  direction  of  the  wind  was  N.E. 
for  the  first  part  of  the  month,  and  8.W.  for  the  latter  part.  There  were 
ten  sunless  days.  A  rery  fayourable  month  for  outdoor  operations,  as 
from  the  6th  to  the  24th  inoluslye  it  was  only  wet  on  three  occasions, 
with  a  rainfiill  of  0*40.— Wm.  Mabbott. 

OoTOBBB  Wbathbb  at    Hodbook  Pbioby,  Wobksop. — 

Mean  temperature,  470®.  Maximum  in  the  screen,  64*6®  on  the  17th  ; 
minimum  in  the  screen,  26*4®  on  the  15th  ;  minimum  on  the  grass,  17-2® 
on  the  15ih.  Number  of  frosU  in  the  shade  seyen.  on  the  grass  twenty- 
three.  Sunshine,  105  hours,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  posdble  duration ; 
difference  from  ayerage  +  20.    BainCsU,  2*70'' ;  difTerenoe  from  ayerage 

-  0-08.  Bainy  days,  twelve ;  maximum  fisU,  1'22  on  the  1st.  Bainfall 
from  January  Ist^  18*73  hiches  i  diffeveooe  firom  ayerage  -2*36.    A  fine 

month,  with  cold  nights ;  not  much  rain  after  the  1st.— J.  Mallbkdsb. 

Ootobeb  Wbatheb  at  Bblyoib  Castlb.— The  wfaid  was 


in  a  southerly  direcUon  nfaieteen  days.  The  toUl  rainfall  was  278  inches. 
This  feU  on  thirteen  days,  and  is  0-20  inch  below  the  ayerage  for  the 
month.  The  greatest  daily  fsll  was  0*98  inch  on  the  1st.  Barometer 
(corrected  and  reduced)  :  highest  reading,  80*456  inches  on  the  21st  a 
9  A.M. ;  lowest.  29*1 62  inches  on  the  1st  at  9  p.m.  Thermometers :  highr st 
in  the  shade,  65®  on  the  I2th  ;  lowest,  28**  on  the  6th.  Mean  of  daily 
maxima,  56  09®  ;  mean  of  daUy  minima,  39*16®.  Mean  temperature  of 
the  month,  47*62®.  Lowest  on  the  grass,  26"*  on  the  15th  ;  highest  in  the 
sun,  109®  on  the  18th.  Mean  temperature  ot  the  earth  at  3  feet,  50*38®. 
Totel  sunshine,  137  hours  15  minutes,  whioh  is  fifty  hours  aboye  the 
ayerage  for  the  month.    There  were  fiye  sunlees  days.— W.  H.  Diyebs. 

BCBTBO&OlaOOIOAla  088B&VATI0W8  AT  OBIB^VICX. 

—Taken  in  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Soeie^'s  Gardens— height  aboye 
sea  leyel  24  fset. 


Date. 


1880. 
November. 


Sunday  ..  5 
Monday..  6 
Tuesday  7 
Wed*8day  8 
Thanday  0 
Friday  ..10 
Satuxday  11 


Mkaivs  .. 


S.W. 

E.y.B. 

s.s.w. 

s.w. 

W.8.W. 

s.s.w. 
s.s.w. 


Temperature  of  the 
Air. 


Temperature  of 

the  Soil. 

At   0  A.M. 


The  first  part  of  the  week  was  mild  and  wet,  the  Utter  part  being^ 
remarkable  for  strong  south-westerly  gales. 
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Sale  of  Orchids  at  Manchester.  • 
On  November  2ud  and  3rd  Messrs.  ArdDgstall  and  Hind  offered 
by  public  auction  at  Princes  Street,  Manchester,  the  collection  of 
Orcbids  formed  by  the  late  H.  Greenwood,  Esq.,  Higbfield,  Haslin^den. 
•  The  sale  was  well  attended  by  both -trade  aud  private  buyers  fiom 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  kin^om,  and  prioM  realised  were  good 
throughout,  the  total  amounting  to  a  little  over  £1400.  A  few  of 
the  prioes  of  the  chief  plants  may  interest  readers : — Cypripedium 
eallosum  SandersB  with  fiv<3  growths  75  guineas,  the  original  piant 
of  Lflslio-Gattleya  H.  Greenwood  34  guineas,  and  a  small  piece  of 
the  same  variety  £16  lOi,  Lselio-Gattleya  tyntesfieldense  50  guineas, 
Lflslio-Cattleya  Dominiana  var.  Frances  Mary  19  guineas,  L.-O. 
Mendeli  X  Dio^byana  20  guineas,  L.-C.  Ganhamiana  langleyense 
15  gnineas,  while  Cypripedium  indigne  Sandene  fetched  31  guineas, 
Cypripedium  insigne  Saiideriannm  27,  25,  and  16  guineas  respec- 
tively, C.  Lawrenoeanum  Hyeanum  21  guineas,  C.  Goweri  magnifica 
181  guineas,  0.  Nalidi  14  guineas,  C.  Antigone  8  guineas,  G.  Charles 
Rick  man.  9^  guineas.  T^^o  fine  plants  of  Crawshay's  yariety  of  Lsslio- 
ancepe  Amesis  were  sold  for  24  and  17  guineas  each,  Cattleya 
labiata  Sanderte  24  gnioeas.  '  The  Dendrobiums,  as  a  rule,  were 
small,  but  the  prices  realised  were  good — ^namely,  D.  Ainsworthf 
interteltom  19  guineas,  D.  nobile  Murrhinnianum  6^  and  7^ 
guineae,  D.  mioans  5i  and  6  guineas,  iD.  ficbneiderianum  £14  10s., 
D.  Ht*be  5  guineas,  D.  Luna  7^  guineas,  D.  Sybil  6  guineas,  D. 
WigansB  £7,  D.  splendidisaimnm  illn<itre  £14  10s,  Greenwood's 
▼ariety  of  nolnle  ^aoteum  £7  5s.,  and  a  fine  plant  of  D.  Clio 
£19.  Odontoglossum  Ilunnewellianom  maximum,  two  plants  £30 
and  £14  respectively.  0.  Andersonianum  Danehurst  yariety  £10, 
0.  Humeanum  £7,  and  0.  aspersum  fulgens  £6  IOa.  The  c<41ection 
also  comprised  many  seedlings  of  the  dSferent  fiamilies,  and  for  their 
.  possession  competition  was  exceedingly  keen.  Oonsidering  the  size  of 
.  the  collection,  under  3000  plants,  Uie  majority  being  small,  the 
.  results  must  be  considered  f  atisfoetory.  The  prices  and  the  attendance 
of  so  many  interested  buyers  tend  to  the  gpinion  that  Orchid  culture 
is  inoreasiog  in  popularity. 

Gattleta  Mantini  nobiliob. 
Hkthlt  coloured  Orchids  are  doublj  appreciated  at  this  rather  dnll 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  above  must  be  considered  one  of  the  beet.  It 
was  raised  on  the  Continent  by  Mons.  Milntin,  and  also  in  this  country 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  <k  Sons  from  C.  Bowringiana,  crossed  with  Oattleya 
aurea.  It  will  succeed  under  the  same  conditions  as  either  of  ita 
parents,  and  when  well  grown  is  a  meet  delightful  object.  I  find  it 
much  better  to  give  the  plants  brought  oyer  from  our  continental 
.  raisers  a  little  more  heat  for  the  first  season,  until  they  become 
thoroughly  acclimatised,  as  they  appear  to  baye  been  grown  in  more 
heat  than  we  give  them,  and,  if  they  do  not  get  it,  they  are  apt  to  lose 
th(  ir  roots  and  deteriorate. 

Cypeipedium  Milo. 

Cypripedium  insigne  and  its  varieties  have  participated  in  the 
parentage  of  some  of  the  most  charming  hybrid  Cypripediums  in 
cultivation,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  better  varieties  of  C.  Milo  may  be 
equalled,  but  not  excelled,  by  any  of  them.  The  parentage  of  this 
beautiful  flower  is  C.  insigne  Chaotioi  x  C.  oenanthum  superbnm, 
a'ld  it  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  C.  Pollettianum  Euryades,  and 
several  others..  It  is  of  free  growth,  ^rown  in  the  oompost  recom- 
mended for  the  green-leaved  section.  It  flowers  at  the  present  season, 
lasts  for  a  considerable  time  in  bloom,  and  when  the  plants  become 
large  they  are  rarely  without  a  flower.  This  plant  can  be  recom- 
mended to  any  lover  of  Cypripediums  as  one  that  should  be  added  to 
every  collection.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  different  seedlings 
•raised,  some  being  much  better  than  others.  C.  Milo  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  there  are  several  varieties  which  have 
received  the  hail  mark,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
—J.  tJABKBB,  HeuHe. 

SHOWS. 
BIRKENHEAD.— November  7th  and  8th. 

The  Comnittee  of  the  Birkenhead  Show  was  fortunate  in  having  the 
presence  of  the  Mayor  and  other  inflnential  gentlemen  at  the  annaal 
show  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last.  The  Mayor  (Alderman  J.  T. 
Thompson)  ipoke  in  no  uncertain  way  on  the  lacl^  of  sapport  such  an 
excellent  aooiety  was  receiving.  Alderman  Thompson  also  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  hat hig  experieuuei)  nmras  judges.  The  society  had  been 
in  existence  for  some  years,  and  in  his  judgment  it  had  not  y«t  taken  its 


proper  position  in  the  toirn,  because  he  thought  there  onght  to  be  in 
Birkenhead  «  ahow  second  to.none  in  the  kingdom.  The  Committee  did 
good  work  in  admitting  free  the  inmates  of  the  Albert  Indostrial  Sohoola, 
Christ  Churoh  Homes,  Trannefe  Workhouse,  and  Birkenhead  Beseae 
Home. 

Although  the  entries  were  not  so  large,  the  quality  was  exceptionally 
good,  and  this  applies  to  the  large  olast  ot  twenty-four  Japanese, 
eighteen  distinct  varieties.  Here  Mr.  Geo.  Haigh,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Tate,  Stq^  HighMd,  Wooltoo,  won  in  line  atyle,  nis  blooms  being  eottd, 
ft^sh,  and  of  ^ood  colfNU*.  The  silver  enp  was  won  outright,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  the  aivers  of  the  special  prises,  viz.,  C.  GatehoiMe^ 
Esq.,  and  A.  W.  Walker,  £»q.,  believe  m  one-year  wins.  The  vaiieUee 
were  Viviand  Morel  (2),  Pride  of  Ezmonth  (2),  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  l£n. 
H^lte  Popham  (2),  Anstralie  (2).  Ella  Curtis.  Lady  Hanham,  Madaaa 
Gnstave  Henri  (2),  JBva  Knowles,  Lady  SUtn  Clark,  Mr.  C.  H.  Payae, 
Secretaire  Pierene,  Modesto,  Moos.  Hoste  (2),  Phcelms,  Mrs.  J.  Lewlsi, 
Chatsworth,  Charles  Davis,  aod  James  Bideneope.  Mr.  E.  EUis,  Heswall, 
came  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Ismay  third.  Por  gvelve  Inenrved, 
Mr.  EUis  turned  the  tables  on  Mr.  Haigh,  both  having  most  eommendable 
stands,  iror  twelve  Japanese,  another  well  tried  exhibitor,  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Procter,  Esq.,  BoscObel  Ncetomm,  took  a 
lead  over  Mr.  Ellis  with  an  .almost  Ikultless  stand. 

In  the  local  classes  the  competition  was  fair.  Mr.  B.  Broadey^  gardener 
to  W.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  Hooton,  going  strong  for  twelve  Japaiieseand 
twelve  inonrved,  Mr.  WiUisms  asd  Mr.  Neish  following.  Smaller  classes 
were  moderate.  Mr.  Williams'  skill  was  apparent  in  the  vases  of  Chrye- 
anthemums  and  a  pretty  bonqnet  Mr.  Haines,  gardener  to  E.  K. 
Laird,  Esq.,  had  a  most  pleasiog  group  ot  Ohr^  saatnemiims,  each  variety 
being  correctly  named,  yet  not  unsightly. 

The  fruit  elasses  were  well  represented.  Mr.  D.  Wilson  won  with 
Grapes,  and  Mr.  Perguson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Patteraon,  Bock  Ferry,  fas' 
a  collection  of  firnit.  Mr.  Sley  was  to  the  fore  as  Secretary,  and  he  was 
well  supported  by  die  excellent  Committee. 

COVENTRY.— No VEM  BEE  7th  akd  8th. 

The  Mayor  of  Coventry  opened  the  fifth  annnal  show  of  this  Society 
on  the  above  dates,  and  he  was  ably  supported  by  several  inflnential 
dticens.  The  Committee  took  the  opportunity  to  present  a  handsosse 
showerbonquet  to  the  Mayoress,  wbien  was  suitaUy  aeknowledged  by  the 
Mayor.  The  Com  Exchange,  where  the  show  was  held,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  such  an  exhibition,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  greater 
measure  of  support  will  be  accorded  to  the  Society  than  has  been  shown 
during  the  last  year  or  twa 

The  number  of  entries  was  lower  than  last  year,  but  the  general 
exoelienee  of  the  exhibits  was,  on  the  whole^  weU  malatained.  Por 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums  ooveriog  a  space  of  50  feet  Mr.  J,  Morris, 
gardener  to  Sir  R.  Moon,  Bart,  wa«  decidedly  first.  Mr.  E.  Wood,  an 
under  gardener  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coventr}*,  who  grew  his  plants 
himself  in  bis  spare  time,  was  a  creditable  second.  In  the  elass  for 
grcaps  40  feet  space  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  J.  K.  Starkey,  Esq., 
took  the  lead,  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Fincl^  gardener  to '  J.  E.  Banks,  Bkj 
Two  meritorious  miscellaneous  eronps  were  staged,  first  Mr.  W.  Pineb, 
nurseryman,  Coventry,  second  Mr.  J.  Morris. 

Por  twenty-four  Japanese  Mr.  H.  Blakeway,  gardener  to  P.  A. 
Munts,  Esq.,  Donsmore,  Rugby,  was  easily  first.  His  best  blooms  were 
Ethel  Addison,  Phoebns,  yivtand  Morel,  Mrs.  Beisaat,  Mrs.  Lewis.  Lady 
Bidffway,  Mra.  Palmer,  Lady  Hanbam,  Editb  Tabor,  Mrs.  W.  Mease, 
Madame  Hoste^  and  Madaaae  r.  Rivoire.  Second,  Mr.- J.  Blake,  gardmer 
to  W.  H.  Herbert,  Esq.,  The  Orange,  Coventry.  Por  twenty-fonr  &carved, 
Mr.  A.  Chandler,  gaitlener  to  Arthur  Jame«,  Esq.,  was  first,  and  con* 
sidering  the  lateness  of  the  Queen  family  be  had  a  grand  exhibit.  Hia 
best  flowers  were  Ernest  Cannell,  Topase  Orienfeale,  Baron  Hirsob, 
C.  H.  Carts,  Lady  Isobel,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  Mrs.  N.  Molynenx.  Mr.  J. 
Morris  was  second. 

The  non-competitive  exhibits  were  a  special  feature  of  the  show. 
Meesrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons  staged  a  grand  eollectioo  of  deoorativ* 
plants,  amongst  which  Begonia  Gloira  de  Lorraine  was  partlonlarly  noted. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Martin,  gardener  to  Lord  Leigh,  had  a  table  90  leet  long  of 
fruit,  principally  Apples,  with  heavy  bunches  of  Black  Alieante  Grapee 
and  brightly  coloured  Crotons,  suitable  for  table  decoration,  intermixed. 
This  exhibit  w»s  the  eentre  of  attraction,  the  high  -oolonr  of  the  Apples 
being  blended  meet  harmonieusly  with  the  foliage  utilised.  Mr.  MartiB 
also  stsged  an  excellent  stand  of  out  Chrysanthemums  in  yasee. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Starkey  sent  a  fine  group  of  misoellaneons  plants,  and 
Sir  R.  Moon,  Bart,  a  collection  of  firuit,  consisting  chiefly  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  Messrs.  C.  Kimberley  k  Son  had  a  stand  of  wreatb«  and  erosses  $ 
Mr.  P.  Curtis  hortieultural  sundries,  and  Mr.  W.  finch  mane  a  fine  show 
of  massive  wreathe,  anchors,  crosses,  and  baskets  of  cut  flowert . 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT.— NovBMBEB  7th  and  8th. 

The  fourth  annual  show  ot  the  Underdiffe  Chrysanthemum  Societj 
was  held  at  Yentnor  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last.  The  entries  wer« 
not  so  numerous  as  on  previous  occasions,  nor  was  the  competition  so 
keen  ;  but  the  quality  of  exhibits  far  exceeded  expectations.  Por  gronpe 
Mr.  W.  Gee,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Cloots,  carried  off  Uie  premier  award 
with  a  well>arraaged  gronp  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants, 
containing  some  very  fine  blooms.  Mr.  Martin  Silsbury,  of  Shaaklin, 
secured  first  honours  for  twenty-fonr  Japanese  with  some  fine  hlooeaa. 
Por  a  specimen  bloom  Mr.  P.  Woods,  gardener  to  Mr.  0.  Mortimer,  Steep- 
hill  CasUe,  was  an  easy  first  wiUi  Australian  Gold.  Por  speetssen 
plants  Mr.  W.  W.  Sheath,  gardener  to  Miss  Mitchell,  Maerocarpa,  seeared 
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Gnt  paaition  for  (our  pUnte,  tiUtinat  TarictlM,  and  for  ipeaimco  plui. 
Pot  tnlra  inonrTcd  blooms  Mr.  8.  Prumall,  gifdenar  to  the  Hon.  Un. 
Ctcil,  of  JtjdB,  wu  flrit  with  good  bioomi.  Aa>OEg>t  othtr  *uc«M»fal 
•xUbJIori  wne  M«HTt.  H.  Droicr  &  Bon  :  W.  BiumII,  gardeaar  lo  Hr. 
Comb*,  BoliAtilirch ;  f .  AtDrill,  gardener  to  Utu  Can,  Vamlnor ; 
R.  Jollill*.  Q.  Da,  S.  aamurl,  A.  Riebarda,  gardanar  to  iSx.  Jeuop, 
BoncliDrtb  ;  aod  W.  Kiogairel),  o(  Bbanklia.  Th«  J.W.  HoTtioaKnral 
InproTeneat  AaioeiadMi  oartlfiMtaa  ware  woD  bj  Ur.  W.  Gm  for  a  gr«ap 
of  ChryiaDtbemami  and  foliage  planti  ;  Mr.  W..Ei&g«<*«U  (or  JapameM 
blooma  {  and  Met*n.  H.  Drorer  k.  Sod  for  a  aair  variety  of  Begonia. 
CoittUeiiBg  iba  iDcletDMie/  of  the  weatber  the  abow  waa  a  great  inoeeu, 
•ad  reOaoti  mnob  oTMllt  oa  tba  (oerg;  of  Mr.  Waiell  Knight,  the 
(■teamed  Hoaorary  Seorelary,  and  ■  baid-voiklngOoamittae, 

CARDIFF.— NOTBH BBS  8th  and  9th. 
On  WedwMdaj  aiid  Ilnnday  the  Park  Hall,  Cardiff,  irai  the  iccne 
ottme  of.tbo  iBOtt  inooaaafn)  aabiUliona  «Ter  Mid  by  tba  Cardiff  and 


bniiGbei  of  blaok  and  white  Qiapea.  Batweeo  the  end*  of  the  tatila  and 
the  eenm  itood  foat  large  Ta«a>,  two  on  either  aide,  two  of  whiob  irere 
filled  Kith  Cbrjnuitb«DiUDit,  Bamboo  ahoote,  B^berli,  and  Ojparai ; 
the  othen  *ere  anranged  with  Aathariume,  I'byaalia,  Abutllon,  Cooo* 
la«Tai,  Ampelopala,  aod  Aaparagua.  Two  weU  eoloaTad  Crotoni  at  both 
eode  o(  the  labia  added  nuoh  to  the  efbct.  No  lea*  than  ten  Pine  Applee 
were  made  naa  of  in  the  boyal  exhUnt,  a*  well  a*  aereral  baaketa  ot 
Grspaa.  Aboat  150  diafaea  vl  Applat  and  Faara  were  npon  the  table,  end 
intwipcnad  amongst  tfaam  imal]  gUsiea,  filled  with  Cattleyai,  Violet*, 
and  Maidanbalr.  An  edging  of  aouimn  leatas'and  berriea,  eonslitlng 
ehieS;  of  Birbeni  in  variety,  bordered  tbii  atrlklsg  azhitnt.  For  the 
photograph  from  whiob  tba  illuatration  (Bg.  78)  wai  prepared  we  are 
indabiad  to  Mr.  John  Lawranoe,  3,  Bt.  John'*  Square,  Cardiff. 

In  the  nlaiaea  (or  out  bloonu,  on  the  pieaeat  ocoauon  tba  antrlaa  were 
&r  mora  nnmaroua  that  bad  bean  the  eaaa  in  prerloiu  aaasona,  eepe^aUr 
for  Japaneie.  Xliere  were  many  esealkntbtoomi  of  dieee  laiter,  •ttbaagt 
the  Jodgea  rematked  a  want  o(  (raahneia  in  BDmeitandi,  and  alaoaal^t 


Fio.  79,— HER    MAJESTY    THE    QUEEITS    EXHIBIT    AT    CARDIFF    SHOW. 


Diatriet  Cbryianlhamam  Society.      Althonfh  eeaentially  an  exhibition  . 
of  GbiTwnthem&mi,  fruit,  both  hardy  and  Indoor,  as  well  as  varioni  atove   > 
and  gieanbonee  ptanti  and  Tai;etablaa,  wera  *«11  repn>aented.  The  Mayor 
of  Cardiff  (Sir  Thnma*  Morall),  who  opened  the  Show,  in  die  ooorae  of 
Ua  addreM  iwawtkad  apoo  the  conilnned  inareaai]  In  beauty  and  form  of  . 
the  qaeMl  of  autumn  flowan,  ai  eTidenead  by  the  many  Sne  apaeimaaa 
azpeaadibar*. 

A  ipeeial  feature  of  die  ahow,  that  attraetad  a  eoodderable  amonnt  of 
attrntitm,  waa  a  tarp^  decoratire  table  of  flowori  end  fmit  lent  by  her 
Hajeatj  A*  Qoeeo  from  the  Royal  Oardani,  Wlndwtr,  ander  the  auperia-  , 
tandeBM  of  Ur.  Owen  Thoma*,    Thia  diaplay,  whioh  waa  not  for  oom- 

C~  on,  ooeoptad  the  centre  of  the  halC  end  waa  inrmounled  by  a 
tome  eanopy  draped  in  old  gold  and  green,  bearing  the  Royal  Armk 
The  Royal  table,  meainring  24  feet  long  by  8  feet  wide,  wai  rery  eSeeti*ely 
arranxad  ;  the  bald  eentrspiecp,  browily  oonieat  in  ibape,  had  on  the 
maiolt  a  Sne  ipecimen  of  Croton  Prince  of  Walet.  At  each  ournar  and 
alaag  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cone  were  liaa*  of  the  asall  and  beauti-  I 
Tally  eolonnd  Fairy  Apple*,  wUlit  upon  the  eentral  portiona  were  {daeed   I 


eoaraanaia  la  aareral  flowwa.  The  inenrred,  ginerally  apeaUng,  ware 
rather  email,  tboagh  many  fine  indifidnal  bloom*  vere  notioeable.  The 
oompetitioD  in  the  groupa  waa  not  keen  ;  nererthelfaa  tho*e  atagad  were 
very  creditable. 

Mr.  William  Treaeder,  Cardiff,  took  firat  prize  for  a  ponp  of  Chrya- 
anthemumi  arranged  for  effect  with  fbliaite  plante.  Tbe  Crotona, 
DraoNoaa,  Aealyplui,  Perm,  and  Palm*  made  a  pleaaing  and  effeetiae 
baae  lo  a  fine  oentre  of  Cbryaanthtmama.  An  exoeadlogly  piMty  KToap 
of  mitoellaneooa  planta  waa  staged  by  G.  Sntherford,  E«q.  His  arrange- 
ment.  to  which  the  premier  priia  wat  awarded,  inclnded  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorrwn^  Bourardiaa,  Fhyllantbs*,  Abntiloni,  Cattleyai,  and 
Oneidinma.  Dr.  Lynn  Tbomai,  Penylao,  oame  leeond  with  a  P^aUji 
f^roBp  of  Vandal.  Led*'*  Slipper*,  Zonw  PelargoDiami,  end  Fern*.  In  the 
ctaa*  for  a  group  of'^  Chryaiottienluau,  premier  bononr*  fell  to  J.  P, 
Hacqnoil,  Efq.,  Ruinnay,  for  a  wall  ananfad  exhibit. 

Competition  waa  keen  Id  the  open  olasa  for  twenly-foor  Japa,  dUtinet. 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Drake,  Cardiff,  wa*  fint,  AfilTer  cap  waa  attaehad  to  thi* 
price;  Madame  Caraot,  La  Grand  Dragon,  Nrilio  Pockett,  and  PiealdMt 
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NoniD,  wera  especially  fine.  O.  Batherford,  Esq.,  Cardiff,  waa  leeoDd, 
and  Mr.  W.  Adami,  Soutbaea,  third.  This  latter  eihibitor  took  first  for 
twentj-four  iacarved.  dintinct.  His  best  were  Duchess  of  Fife,  B.  0. 
Kingston,  and  Brookleigh  6i»m.  The  seeond  prize  fell  to  to  V.  Stackey, 
Esq.,  Langport;  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  Madame  Ferlat,  were  good.  For 
twelve  Jape,  distinct,  Q.  Batherford,  Esq ,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Balph 
Crossling,  Penarth*  second.  Madame  Henry  and  Mrs.  Mease  were 
excellent  in  the  former's  oolleotion,  and  M.  Panckonoke  and  Mn.  G. 
Palmer  in  that  of  the  latter. 

The  third  prise  4and  of  twenty-four  Japanese,  in  not  less  than 
awbteen  varieties,  contained  the  best  bloom  in  the  show— one  of  Mrs. 
Mease— to  which  a  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded.  This  was  from 
6.  Butherford,  Esq.  The  first  prise  in  thia  class,  which  also  carried  with 
it  the  silver  medal  of  the  N.aa,  was  awarded  to  B.  A.  Bowring,  Esq., 
Cardiff.  His  best  blooms  included  Madame  Camot,  Graphic,  and 
G.  J.  Warren.  Mr.  F.  L.  Davies,  Caerleon,  came  second.  For  tweWe 
Japs,  not  less  than  six  Tarieties,  A.  T.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Fenarth,  gained 
first  honours,  and  Sir  Thomas  Morell  bad  second  place.  Phoebua  and 
Anstralie  were  the  most  noticeable  blooms  here.  For  twelve  incurred, 
oot  less  than  six  vai ieties,  S.  A.  Brain,  Esq.,  Penarth,  was  placed  first, 
E.  Parsons,  Esq.,  Cardiff,  second. 

The  first  prize  for  six  white  Japs  fell  to  F.  Brimavesi,  Esq.,  Cardiff, 
for  Madame  Camot.  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  gained  second  honours  for 
A.  T.  C.  Stephen,  Esq.  For  six  Japa,  any  variety  except  white,  the 
latter  exhibitor  was  first  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Bowring  second.  The  classes  for 
bunches  of  singles  brought  forward  several  charming  arrangements,  and 
served  to  show  how  useAil  and  well  suited  to  vase  decoration  these  really 
are.  The  entries  for  specimen  bush  plants,  both  of  Japanese  and  incurved, 
were  numerous.  These  and  also  standards  were  well  represented.  A 
beautiful  plant  of  Miss  Bose  was  deservedly  awarded  first  place-  for  a 
.trained  specimen  of  a  single  flowered  variety. 

Several  handsome  Chrysanthemum  bouquets  were  exhibited,  one 
composed  of  yellow  and  deep  crimson  blooms  gained  the  first  prise,  for 
Mr.  A.  Price,  Cardiff.  Mr.  Kalph  Orosaling  was  a  very  close  second  with 
a  taatefnl  arrangement  in  jeUow.  The  bridal  bouquets  were  also  vexy 
oharming.  Mr.  W.  Treseder  took  first  place,  Mr.  A.  Price  followed  as 
second.  Odontoglossum  crispum,  Encharis,  Niphetos  Bose,  and  Asparagus 
were  chiefly  made  use  of  by  the  former.  For  a  lady's  spray  and  gentle- 
man's buttonhole,  the  first  prise  was  given  to  an  exhibit  which,  however 
well  put  together,  waa  certainly  for  too  large  for  practical  use.  Many 
handaome  wreaths  and  crosses  were  shown,  lK>th  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
mixed  flowers.  Table  plants  were  well  shown,  also  Primulas,  Hyacinths 
(Boman),  and  Ferns.  In  the  cottagera'  classes  very  creditable  blooms 
were  noticeable  In  tbe  varioua  classes  for  Japanese  and  incurved. 

Dessert  Apples,  though  final v  coloured,  w#re  smaU^  and. not  really  so 
•  good  comparatively,  as  were  toe  culinary  ones.  Am'^ngst  the  latter, 
Peasgood's,  King  of  Tompkin's  County,  and  Warner  s  King  wec«  fine. 
General  Lee,  Dynas  Powis,  had  the  best.  The  same  exhibitor  also  gained 
first  honours  for  a  collection  of  dessert  Apples.  J.  H.  MuUins,  Esq.,  was 
first  for  a  collection  of  Peirs.  One  dish  of  Thompson's  was  very  good. 
Qrapes  were  well  shown,  J.  C.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  obtaming  first  for  black 
Grapes  with  bunches  of  Alicante,  and  Lord  Aberdare  firit  for  white,  with 
Trebbiano.  General  Lee  was  successful  in  gaming  first  for  collection  of 
vegetables.  These  latter,  though  not  extensively  shown,  were,  on  the 
whole,  clean  and  well  grown. 

A  smaller  adjoining  hall  had  to  be  requisitioned,  as  the  Park  Hall 
was  incapable  of  aceommodatiog  all  the  exhibits.  In  the  former  Messrs. 
Clibran  had  some  fine  Chrysanthemums,  Celosias,  Salvias,  and  also 
Apples  (silver  medal).'  Mr.  W.  Treseder  showed  Cactus  Dahlias  and 
herbaceous  planto  (silver-gilt  medal).  Other  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Wells 
of  Earlnwood,  and  Mr.  Balph  Cros«ling,  Penarth,  of  Chryaanthemums  ; 
Mr.  Copp,  Cardiff,  of  pottery ;  and  Mr.  Ellis,  of  toble  plants.  A  gold 
medal  was  given  to  Miss  Hodgkioson  of  Manchester  for  an  unique  display 
of  sxeletonised  leaves.  Mr.  Forbes  of  Hawick  gained  a  certificate  of 
merit  for  a  new  Begonia  Caledonia,  a  white  sport  from  Gloire  de 
.  Lorraine,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  collection  of  dried  plants  of 
the  neighbourhood,  attractively  mounted  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Graham,  which 
gained  for  him  a  silver  medaL 

BIBMINGHAM. — ^Noysmbkb  7th,  8th,  and  9th. 

Ths&b  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  the  hahUuit  of  the  above 
Society's  great  exhibitions,  that  this,  the  thirty-ninth,  was  the  largest  yet 
held,  while  there  was  no  foiling  off  in  the  quality  of  the  exhibits,  either 
in  the  Chiysanthemums.  fruits,  or  vegetables.  There  were,  as  usual, 
several  fine  examples  ot  Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears  ;  also  a  superb  show 
of  vegetables.  It  is  also  worthy  of  particular  remark  that,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  prizes,  extra  prizes,  both  in  money  and  in  kind,  were  offered 
for  baskets  of  Grapes  and  bunches  of  Grapes,  open  to  all  comers,  to 
become  the  property  of  the  Committee,  for  distribution  in  the  hospitals 
of  Birmingham,  and  happily  there  nas  a  pretty  liberal  response  to  the 
invitation. 

That  successful  old  exhibitor.  Mr.  Oliver  Brasier,  gardener  to  Ladv 
Martineau,  Edgbaston,  won  the  first  prize  in  the  classes  for  nine  and  six 
large-flowered  Chrysanthemums  (Japanese  excluded),  and  for  three 
Japanese,  with  very  fine  examples  ;  the  second  prize  ffoing  to  Mr. 
J.  Maldrem,  gardener  to  George  Cadbury,  Esq.,  North  field  ;  and  the 
third  to  Mr.  A.  Cryer,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Kendrick,  Esq.,  Edgba«ton,  both 
with  good  specimens.  For  six  Japanese,  disaimilar,  Mr.  Bra«ier  led  the 
way ;  with  Mr.  W.  Otway,  gardener  to  A.  Albright,  Esq.,  Edgbaston, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Sheppard,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Simpson,  Edgbaston, 
the  third  winner.     For  three  Pompons  Mr.  Maldrem  waa  accorded  the 


first,  and  Mr.  Cryer  the  second  prize.  For  one  large-flowering  specimen 
Messrs.  Maldrem,  Brasier,  and  Cryer  were  tiie  respective  winners.  For 
one  Japanese  Mr.  E.  Burden,  King's  Heath,  waa  placed  first;  Mr. 
Maldrem  second  ;  and  Mr.  Cryer  third.  For  three  single  flowering 
varietiea  Mr.  Maldrem  was  first,  Mr.  Cryer  second,  and  Mr.  Otway  third. 

The  handaome  prise  of  £15  for  the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemum 
plants,  arranged  in  a  space  20  feet  wide  at  the  back  and  12  foet  deep,  waa 
most  worthily  won  by  Mr.  Maodonald,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq.» 
Whetstone,  Edgbaston.  The  second  honours  fell  to  Mr.  O.  Brasier,  tbe 
third  position  to  Mr.  A.  Cryer,  the  four£h  to  Mr.  T.  Thomson,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Whitfield,  Moseley  ;  the  fifth  to  Mr.  G.  Fawdry,  gardener  lo 
W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Moseley  \  and  the  sixth  prize  to  Mr.  B.  Burden.  For  a 
group  of  Chrvsanthemums,'  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  12  feet  wide  at 
llie  back  and  8  feet  deep,  the  first  prise  of  £4  and  a  starling  silver 
challenge  cup  were  won  by  Mr,  Maldrem.  Mr.  E.  J.  Muston,  gardener 
to  A.  F.  Birdf  Esq.,  Moseley,  wss  second  ;  Mr.  W.  Otway  third ;  and  Mr. 
Lewis  Fewkes,  gardener  to  T.  Clayton,  Esq.,  Castle  Bromwich,  fourth. 

The  out  bloom  classes  were,  as  usual,  well  contestad,  and  the  champion 
In  several  of  the  classes  was  that  redoubtable  exhibitor  Mr.  C.  Crooks,, 
gardener  to  the  Dowamr  Lady  Hindlip,  Droitwich.  For  twenty-four 
incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  Crooks  was  to  the  fore  with  a  fine  stand,  com- 
prising  Duchess  of  Fife,  very  fine  ;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Foster,  good  ;  C.  H* 
Curtis,  excellent ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Egan,  Bonnie  Dundee,  grand ;  Topaze 
Orientale,  Chrysanthemisto  Bruant,  Mr.  J.  Agate,  fine ;  Globe  d'Or,. 
Brookleigh  Gem,  The  Egyptian,  Madame  Ferlat,  Lucy  Kendall,  Jeanne 
d'Ara,  Annie  Hill,  Hanwell  Glory,  Violet  Tomlin,  John  Lambert,  Mr» 
B.  C.  Kingaton,  Gk>lden  Empress.  Mrs.  Heale,  Bobert  Petfield,  and  Miss 
Haegia.  The  second  prize  was  accorded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener 
to  Ue  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby  ;  tbe  third  to  Mr. 
F.  G.  Foster,  Havant ;  the  fourth  to  S.  Loder,  Esq.,  Weedon  (  an^  the 
fifth  to  Mr.  B.  Jones,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Smith  Byland,  Esq.,*Barford  Hill,, 
Warwick. 

For  twenty-foor  Japanese,  distinct,  the  lead  wss  taken  by  Mr.  Good- 
acre  with.  AustraUe,  G.  Palmer,  Gustavo  Henry,  Phoebus,  Eva  Knowles, 
Bne ;  Mdme.  L.  Bemy,  Harman  Payne,  fine*;  Mr^^  Mease,  fine  and  deep ;. 
Elthome  Beauty,  G.  Bruant,  Secretary  Fierens,  Lady  Byron,  Madame 
Panckoucke,  Mrs.  G.  Lewis,  Edith  Tabor,  Madame  Camot,  fine  ;  Charlea 
Davis,  very  fine  i  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Lady  Hanham,  grand  ;  Mutual 
Friend,  Mrs.  Barks,  Lord  Ludlow,  and  M.  Chenon  de  Lech^.  Mr.  C.  Crooks 
was  a  good  second  (  Mr.  A.  Chandler,  gardener  to  A.  James,  Esq., 
I^tigby,  third  ;  Mr.  W.  Pearoe,  gardener  to  S.  Loder,  Esq.,  Weedon^ 
fourth ;  Mr.  F.  Vallia  fifth,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Foster  sixth.  For  eighteen 
incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  Crooks  was  first  for  a  bright  and  aolid 
exhibit  i  the  second  prize  falling  to  Mr.  J.  Parkes,  gardener  to  W. 
Boberta,  Esq.,  Pedmore ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Foster,  Havant. 
For  eighteen  Japanese,  diatinct,  Mr.  0.  Crooks  was  again  to  the  front 
with  grand  examples.  The  second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  A. 
Chandler,  Bugby,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  T.  Sceaney.  For  twelve 
incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  Crooks  was  first,  Mr.  A.  Chandler  second, 
and  Mr.  B.  Jones-  tbird.  For  twelve  blooms  of  incurved  Jspanese,. 
distinct,  Mr.  F.  Vallis,  Chippenham,  took  the  lead  with  a  fine  stand .; 
Mr.  B.  Jones  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Neal,  gsrdeni^r  to  P.  Southby,  Eeq.,. 
.Bampton,  the  third  positions. 

An  interesting  and  attractive  olasi  was  that  for  six  blooms  of  any  one 
variety  of  white  Japanese,  and  Mr.  C.  Crooks  was  accorded  the  first  prise 
for  a  splendid  of  Madame  Camot,  while  Mr.  W.  H.  Westbury,  gardener 
to  C.  Showell,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  was  placed  second  with  a  superb  com- 
plement of  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  and  Mr.  G.  Neal  the  third  position  with  a> 
very  good  set  of  Western  King.  For  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese  on  Img 
stems,  arranged  with  any  kind  of  foliage,  Mr.  B.  Bullock,  gardener  te  W» 
Pigott,  Esq.,  Moseley,  was  placed  first,  Mr.  C.  Batchelor  second,  and  Mr. 
J.  Harrison,  gardener  to  J.  Morris,  E»q.,  third.  There  were  also  several 
minor  classes  very  well  represented,  out  for  which  space  cannot  bo 
found,  excepting  that  for  the  best  bloom  of  B.  H'«oper  Pearson,  Mr.  B» 
Jones,  Warwick,  took  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones\  Byecroft  Nursery,  prize  of  £1. 

There  were  only  two  **  displays  of  floral  arrangements,"  apd  Mesars* 
John  Pope  dc  Sons,  Birmingham,  were  awarded  the  coveted  prize  for  a 
charming  and  artistic  arranging  of  bouquets,  wreaths,  crosses,  nsrpa,  and 
sprays,  backed  with  elegant  drapery  and  large  mirrors.  Mr.  John  Crook^ 
Broad  Street,  Birmingham,  secured  the  second  prize  for  also  a  beautiful 
arrangement.  In  the  class  for  hand  bouquets  for  nurservmen  or 
florista  only,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  were  awarded  the  first 
prize,  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son  second.  For  an  epsrgne  of  Orchida  there 
waa  an  interesting  contest  for  the  substantial  priaes,  and  Mr.  MacDonald 
secured  the  premier  award,  Mr.  Holyoak  the  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Budge 
the  third.  Dinner  table  decorations  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Feraa 
or  other  foliage  formed  a  feature,  and  extended  across  the  halL  The  first 
prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Tidmus,  the  seoond  to  Miss  Johnston,  Taraworth, 
tfio  tbird  to  Mr.  Crook,  and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  Holyoak,  Ashby-de-la* 
Zouoh. 

Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  for 
a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants,  and  in  which  Mr.  Deacon  introduced  a 
profusion  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  ;  Messrs.  Laing  9l  Sons,  London^ 
for  a  very  fine  display  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  planta ;  Mr.  J.  Basham^ 
Bassaleg,  for  a  very  fine  oolleotion  of  Apples  ;  to  Messrs.  B.  Smith  and 
Co.,  Worcester,  for  a  collection  of  fruita  and  shrabs  i  and  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  Ezmouth,  for  a  superb  assortment  of  Chrysanthemums.  Silver 
medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  for  vegetablea 
and  plants  ;  to  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Ca,  Sparkhill,  for  plants ;  to  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  Yardley,  for  a  grand  collection  of  Gourds  ;  to  Messrs.  Glibraii  and 
Son,  Altrincham,  for  Celosias  and  Salvia  splendena  grandiflora  i  to 
Messrs.  Pewtress  Bros.,  Hereford,  for  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  ; 
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to  Mr.  J.  WatkiAB,  Hereford^  for  Apples  \  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Walton,  Handt- 
worth  Wood,  for  a  fine  oollectioD  of  •  Cacti  i  to  Meisn.  Tatat  k  Suns, 
BinniQgbam,  for  a  ooUeotion  of  Tegetables ;  to  Messrs.  Hewitt  k  Co., 
Solihull,  for  shrubs  ;  to  Messrs.  John  Pope  ,and  Sons  for  shmbs  t 
to  Messrs.  Bsylis  k.  Co.,  BirmiDgham,  for  rostie  seats  and  arboors; 
and  to  Messrs.  Wright  k,  Holmes,  Birmingham,  for  horticnltaral 
buildings.  Bronse  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  Acoeks 
Green,  for  herbtoeons  cut  flowers  and  shrnbe ;  to  Mr.  W.  Edwards, 
Nottingham,  for  table  deoorative  wares;  and  to  Mr.  George  Boyes, 
Leicester,  for  a  fine  ooUection  of  Carnation  plants  and  flowers.  Messrs. 
W.  Wells  ft  Co.,  Earlswood.  Redhiil,  made  an  attraetiTO  display  of  their 
seedling  and  other  Chrysanthemums. 

CHESTERFIELD.^NOYSMBBB  8th. 

In  the  Stephenson  Memorial  Hall  the  annual  autninn  eihibition  was 
held,  and  it  was  quite  a  soooess,  Mr.  Farkes,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  having 
all  the  arrangements  well  in  hand. 

Seldom  are  groups  of  large  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  as  well  as  those 
formed  with  undisbudded  plants,  so  well  represented  as  here.  In  the 
Ibrmer  section  the  plants  were  dwarf,  well  clothed  with  foliage,  aod  carried 
large  exhibition  blooms.  Mr.  £.  Moses,  gardener  to  L.  Britt,  Esq ,  Beny 
HiU,  Chesterfield,  secured  the  first  plsce  in  the  former  class.  Mr, 
Bluxham,  nrdener  to  R.  F.  Mills,  Eiq.,  Tapton  Grove,  Chesterfield,  was 
second,  and  Mr.  H.  Wood*  gardener  to  T.  H^  Barnes,  Esq.,  West  House, 
Chesterfield,  third.  In  the  undisbudded  plant  class,  Mr.  ^Ison,  gardener 
to  A.  Baines,  Esq.,  Ashgate  Lodge,  Chesterfield,  was  an  easy  first,  snd 
Mr.  E.  Money,  second. 

Cnt  blooms  formed  an  interesting  part  of  the  show.  In  the  Japanese 
section  Mr.  J.  Erans,  eerdener  to  Sir  H.  Wilmot,  Chadderton,  Derby, 
secnred  the  first  plsce  for  twenty-four  in  not  less  than  Mghteen  Tarieties, 
with  good  blooms.  Mr.  H.  Metcalf,  gardener  to  Horsier  Woodhonse,  Esq., 
Derby,  was  second.  For  tvielre  Japanese,  Mr.  Nelson  sinmred  the 
coveted  award.  Mr.  Blozham  was  second,  and  Mr,  Parkes,  gardener  to 
J.  M.  Clayton,  Esq.,  Whittington  Hall,  Chesterfield,  third. 

Mr.  Parkes  secured  the  verdict  in  the  class  for  four  varieties  arranged 
in  vases.  Mr.  H.  Wood,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Barnes,  Eiq.,  West  House, 
Chesterfield,  was  second.  For  three  vases  Mr.  Randall  wen.  Mr.  Blo&ham 
had  the  best  basket  of  Chrysanthemums.  Incurved  varieties  were  staged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired.  For  twelve  Mr.  Evans 
won  premier  award  with  really  fine  examples  of  C.  Curtis,  Lady  Isobel, 
Haawell  Glory,  and  Miss  V.  Foster.    Mr.  Metcalf  second. 

ASCOT.— NOYSMBBB  8th  and  9TB. 

The  above  Society  held  its  annual  show  in  the  Grand  Stand  in  fine 
weather.  The  show  was  a  great  improvement  on  last  year,  though 
several  of  the  local  classes  were  below  the  standard,  except  those  for 
vegetables  and  fruit.     Mr.  Gordon  Shackle  made  an  ezoeUent  secretary. 

For  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  with  foliage  to  give  efiiect  the ' 
adjudication  was  open  to  question,  as  the  second  prize  was  generally 
considered  to  be  i  be  best.  U.  P.  Leschallas,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Farmer),  The  Highsms,  Bagshot,  was  awarded  first  prise ;  Mr.  Lane, 
gardener  to  Miss  Smith,  King's  Ride,  Ascot,  second  ;  Mr.  J.  Cowie, 
gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  Bart,  Heatherside,  Ascot,  third.  Three 
faced  the  Judges  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots ;  first,  Mr. 
White,  gardener  to  Marehiuness  of  Oonyngham,  The  Mount,  Ascot ; 
fipoond,  Mr.  Lane  ;  third,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Bl^r  and 
Shackle,  St.  George's,  Ascot. 

In  the  class  for  tweniy-four  Japs,  distinct,  there  were  six  entries. 
Firsts  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch, 
Reigate,  with  heavy  blooms,  but  like  all  the  cnt  blooms  slightly  deficient 
of  colour.  The  varieties  were  Australie,  Mrs.  J.  .Lewis,  Le  Grand 
Dragon,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Madame  P.  Rivoire,  Lord  Ludlow,  C.  B.  Hey- 
wood,  Madame  Rosaine,  Airs.  Mease,  Lady  Ridgway,  Mrs.  W.  Popham. 
Nellie  Pockett,  Mrs.  O.  W.  Palmer,  Lady  Byron,  Marie  Calvat,  G.  J. 
Warren,  Mens.  Chenon  de  Lech^,  Madame  L.  Bemy,  Oceana,  N.C.S. 
Jubilee,  Madame  Carnot,  Edith  Tabor,' R.  Powell,  and  Pride  oi  Ezmouth. 
Secoody  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Christie.  Esq ,  Rebsden,  Windle- 
sham  ;  third,  Mr.  F  G.  Foster,  Brockhampton  Nursery,  Havant ;  fourth, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Farmer. 

For  twenty* four  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Wilson  was  first  with 
fairly  deep  flowers  of  Duohess  of  Fife  (champion  incurved),  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  E.  Cannell,  good  ;  Ma  Perfection,  Topase  Orientale,  R.  Petfield, 
Madame  Ferlat,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Queen  of  England,  very  small ;  Globe  d'Or, 
Empress  of  India,  A.  Salter,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Miss  V.  Foster, 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Mens.  Desblanc,  Prince  of  Wales,  George  Haigh, 
D.  B.  Crane,  and  Mr.  G.  Edie.  Second  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter;  third,  Mr. 
W.  L-  Farmer,  and  fourth,  Mr  F.  G.  Foster.  For  eighteen  Japanese, 
distinct,  confined  to  the  district,  the  only  exhibitor,  Mr.  Farmer,  was 
nwarded  first  with  fresh  but  not  heavy  flowers.  Twelve  Japs,  Mr.  Lane 
was  first  with  grand  flowers  ;  second  Mr.  White  ;  third  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
W.  Perry,  gardener  to  Lewis  Schotte,  Esq.,  Penny  HiU,  Bagshot,  was 
awarded  four  first  prizes  for  much  the  largest  and  best  coloured  flowers  in 
the  show — namely,  six  Jap  white,  Madame  Carnot  (premier  bloom),  six 
Jspa  yellow,  Australian  Gold,  six  Japs  distinct,  and  six  incurved,  one 
variety,  C.  H.  Curtis. 

BATH. — NoYEMBBB  8th  and  9th* 

After  a  Ispse  of  five  years  a  Chrysanthemum  show  has  onoe  more 
been  held  in  Bath,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  suffic.ent  enconragement  will 
h^ve  been  received  to  warrant  the  Floral  File  and  Band  Committee  in 
making  it  a  fixture  in  their  programme.  Unfortunately  the  dates 
selected  were  also  those  of  Bristol  and  Cardiff  societies,  this  considerably 


reducing  the  number  of  entries,  while  the  weather  was  most  linpropitioua. 
Trained  plants  of  Cbryai^nthemnms  were  shown  in  moderately  large 
numbers,  but  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
Japanese,  Madame  Carnot,  whieh  gained  Mr.  J.  Southward,  gardener  to 
W.  J.  Brown,  Esq,  Box,  a  first  prize  and  silver  medal  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  were  somewhat  mediocre.  The  first  prize  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants  arrange  for  efiPect  was 
won  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Tate,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stothert,  second  Messrs.  E. 
Cole  k  Sons.  In  these  classes  the  ooapetition  was  highly  satis* 
tactorjr.  The  best  groop  of  miscellaneous  plants  was  arranged  by  Mr.  H. 
Smith,  gardener  to  W.  Eaton  Young,  Esq.  i  second  Messrs.  E.  S.  Cole 
and  Sons. 

It  was  in  the  cut  bloom  classes  where  the  entries  were  not  so  numerous 
as  desirable,  but  many  grand  blooms  were  shown.  Mr,  J.  Payne,  gardener 
to  Miss  Seagram,  Salisbury,'  was  first  for  twenty-four  Japaneae  varietiea, 
these  consisting  of  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Mr.  C  H.  Payne,  Phoebus,  Australia, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer.  Mons.  Panekoncke,  Lady  Hanham^  Lady  Byron,  Mr. 
Coombesy  Mr.  Hugh  Crawford,  very  good  ;  Eva  Koowles,  Edith  Tabor, 
Viviand  Morel,  Madame  Carnot,  Mens.  Chenon  de  Lech^,  Mons.  Demay 
Tallandier,  E.  Molynenx,  Charles  Davis,  Pride  of  Bxmouth,  R.  Powell, 
G.  J.  Warren,  Lady  Ridgway,  Milano,  and  N.C.S.  Jubilee.  The  second 
prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  gardener  to  Lord  Ludlow,  West- 
bury.  For  twelve  Japanese  varieties,  Mr.  T.  Cook,  gardener  to  D.  E. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  Marshfield,  was  first,  showing  fine  blooms.  Mr.  G. 
Humphries,  Chippenham,  was  a  creditable  second.  Mr.  J.  White  waa 
first  and  Mr.  J.  Hinton  second  for  six  varieties.  The  first  prize  stand  of 
twelve  incurved  Japanese,  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Robinion,  comprised  medium 
sised,  though  otherwise  perfect,  blooms*  In  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  one 
colour,  Mr.  T.  Cook  was  first  for  Madame  Carnot,  all  remarkably  good  ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  with  the  same  variety,  only  slightly  inferior. 

For  twelve  incurved  varieties  Mr.  W.  Robinson  was  first  with  perfect 
blooms  of  G.  H.  Curtis,  Lady  Isobel,  Chrysanthemiste  Bruant,  Miss  Annie 
Hilla^  Dome  d'Or,  Duchess  of  File,  Miss  V.  Foster.  Ma  Perfection,  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Countess  of  Warwick,  D.  B.  Crane,  and  Prinoe  Alfred. 
There  was  a  good  display  of  vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  hand  bouquets, 
baskets  of  outdoor  autumn  ioliage  and  berries,  and  table  decorations. 

Fruit  was  shown  in  fairly  large  quantities  and  of  exceptionally  good 
quality.  Especially  fine  were  the  Alicante,  Qros  Marco,  Gros  dolman, 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  grower  toif 
Alderman  Chaffin,  Bath,  four  first  prizes  being  gained  by  this  exhibitor. 
Others  who  did  well  with  Grapes  were  Mr.  G.  Pymm,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Gouldsmith,  Trowbridge ;  Mr.  Peacock,  Bath  ;  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  T. 
Cooke.  The  most  successful  exhibitors  in  other  fruit  classes  were  Messrs. 
W.  Marsh,  W.  Strognell,  G.  Garraway,  E.  Hall,  and  A.  Cross,  gardener 
to  H.  O.  Wills,  Esq.    Vegetables  were  also  good. 

Messrs.  Cooling  k  Sons  arranged  a  bank  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
p!ants,  and  in  front  of  these  a  large  collection  of  well  grown  Apples  and 
Pears,  not  for  competition.  Messrs.  L  House  k  Son,  Westbury-oh-Trym. 
exhibited  a  collection  of  all  the  finest  Violets  in  cultivation,  a  specialty 
of  theirs. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— NovBMBEB  8th  and  9th. 

The  Bournemouth  and  District  Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  thirteenth  annual  Show  on  the  above  dates  at  the  Winter 
Gardens  of  the  Hotel  Mont  Dore,  and,  as  in  previous  years,  was  a  great 
»ucoess. 

For  thirty-six  cot  blooms  of  Japanese,  not  more  than  two  of  any  one 
variety,  the>«  were  six  entries.  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bromham  Fruit  Farm, 
Chippenham,  Wilts,  repealed  his  success  of  last  year,  and  was  placed  first 
with  a  magnificent  stand,  including  Mrs.  Mease,  E.  Mol^'ueux,  PhoBbus, 
Eva  Enowles,  Mrs.  G.  Carpenter,  Pride  of  Esmouth,  Pride  of  Madford, 
Madame  Carnot,  G.  J.  Warren,  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Marie  Calvat, 
Souvenir  de  M.  F.  Rosette,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Mrs.  J.  Beisant,  Charles 
Davis,  Swanley  Giant,  Monr.  Chenon  de  Lech^  Viviand  Morel,  Mutual 
Friend,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  M.  A. 
Barrett,  Nellie  Pocket,  Mons.  L.  R^my,  and  Australie.  Lady  Theodora 
Guest  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Wilkins)  was  placed  second  with  a  good  stand. 
The  thini  prize  went  to  Louisa  Lady  Ashburton,  Melchet  Court,  Romsey 
(Mr.  G.  Hall,  gardener).  An  extra  prise  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  E.  Atkyns 
Wood,  Hinton  (Mr  D.  Brown,  gardener). 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  there  were  eleven  entries,  and  the  first 
prise  went  to  Sir  W.  Marriot,  Down  House,  Blaudford  (Mr.  T.  Denny, 
gardener).  Lady  Theodora  Guest  was  second.  Viscount  Portmau  {fiii, 
A.  J.  Allsop),  third,  and  Louisa  Lady  Ashburton  extra.  For  twelve 
incurved,  distinct,  there  were  six  entries,  and  Louisa  Lady  Ashburton 
was  first  with  a  very  good  stand.  W.  R.  Neave,  Esq.,  Bioton,  Fording- 
bridge  (Mr.  W.  J.  Grace,  gardener),  was  second,  and  Miss  Church,  Rod* 
well,  Weymouth  ^Mr.  J.  Stevens,  gardener),  third.  8is  Japanese,  one 
variety  ;  six  entries. — ^Lady  Tneodora  Guest  was  first  with  Mrs.  W. 
Mease  i  second,  Mrs.  Rodgett,  Wareham  (Mr.  H.  Mills,  gardener),  with 
Madame  Carnot ;  third.  Viscount  Portman  with  Swanley  Giant ;  extra, 
R.  Neave,  Esq.,  with  Madame  Carnot.  Six  incurved,  one  variety  }  five 
entries.— First,  A.  Neviu  du  Mont,  Esq.  (Mr.  G.  Eldridge,  gardener), 
with  C.  Curtis  ;  second,  R.  Neave,  Esq.,  with  Duchess  of  Fife ;  and 
third,  H.  B.  Middleton,  Esq.  (Mr.  W.  Gallop). 

For  nine  blooms,  Japanese,  one  variety,  on  long  stems  arranged  in  a 
vase  with  any  foliage,  there  was  keen  competition,  and  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Viscount  Portman,  who  had  Madame  Gustavo  Henry  arranged 
with  Asparagus  plumosus  and  Sprengeri,  Ampelopsis,  and  Euliuia^ 
Lady  Theodora  Guest  was  second  with  Mrs.  M.  Mease,  who  had  sprays 
of  Asparagus  and  Croton  foliage ;  and  R.  Neave,  Esq.,  with  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  third.    For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants  in  n 
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tp«o0  of  100  iquare  fMt  there  were  only  two  exhibitors— tIb.,  Meten.  G. 
Wfttts  &  Sons,  Palace  Naneriee,  and  Mr.  H.  Hatkint,  Braaktome 
Nnraeriet,  who  recelTed  the  prisei  in  the  order  named. 

In  the  loelU  classes  there  was  keen  competition,  and  tooe  notable 
exhibits  were  staged.  Especially  so  were  the  two  eroups  of  Chrys- 
anthemumi  in  a  space  of  50  souare  feet,  for  which  a  silVer  cap  is  offered 
with  money  prises.  Mr.  0.  Barret,  gardener  to  G.  J.  Fenwick,  Esq., 
Cray  Head,  secured  the  first  prize  with  a  grand  group,  containing  some 
remarkably  heavy  blooms  of  Swsnley  Giant,  Madame  Camot^  YiTtand 
Morel,  Anitralie,  Mdlle.  Th^r^se  Bey,  Graphic,  and  C.  Dayis.  Th«  cup 
becomes  his  own  property,  ha? ing  preTioosiy  won  It  twice.  He  was  also 
awarded  the  National  Society's  certificate.  Mr.  L.  J.  Newell,  gardener 
to  W.  H.  Bore,  Esq.,  Branksome  Park,  whose  group  was  little  inferior 
to  the  first,  also  receiyed  the  National  certificate. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Allsopp,  gardener  to  Tisoount  Portman,  staged  a  group  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Loraine^  arranged  with  Adiantnms  and  Itolepis 
gracilis.  The  Begonias  were  upwards  of  8  feet  high,  and  were  from 
cuttings  rooted  in  March  of  this  year.  He  was  awarded  a  silver  medaL 
G.  H.  Rools,  Esq.,  Arcadia,  Boamemouth,  had  a  nice  group  of  Orchids, 
principally  Cattleyas,  and  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Society's  siWer 
mediJ. 

BROMLEY.— NoYBMBER  9rH  and  9th, 

Thebb  was  eridently  a  falling  oil  in  the  number  of  exhibits  at  ihis 
show,  noubly  in  the  groups,  but  this  could  not  be  said  of  the  quality, 
which  was  a  distinct  advance  on  the  last  show. 

In  the  challenge  oup  class  for  forty -eight  out  blooms,  twenty-foor 
Japanele  distinct  and  a  similar  cumber  of  incurved  in  not  less  than 
eignteen  varieties  each,  there  were  three  competitors.  Mr.  C.  Payne, 
gardener  to  0.  J.  WhittiDgton,  Esq.,  Bickley,  proved  the  victor.  His 
blooms  were  strong  throughout.  The  varieties  included  Simplicity,  Lady 
Hanham,  Mrs.  Miding  Grant,  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Le  Grand  Dragon, 
Mrs.  Coombs,  Jas.  Bidencope,  Lord  Ludlow,  Phoebus.  Madame  Carnot, 
Melusine,  Beauts  Glenobloise,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech^  Madame  G. 
Debrie,  G.  J.  Warren,  Australie,  E.  Molyneux,  J.  E.  Olayton,  Chas. 
Davis,  Viviand  Morel,  Mrs.  Mease,  Wonderful,  Nellie  Pockett  and  Edith 
Tabor.  The  incurved  blooms  were  neat  and  well  finished,  and  included 
Lady  Isobel,  Chrysanth^miste  Bruant,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Chas.  H.  Curtis, 
Ma  Perfection,  Ernest  Cannell,  Globe  d*Or,  Yvonne  Desblanc,  George 
Haigb,  Madame  Ferlat,  Hanwell  Glory,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Pearl 
Palace,  Violet  Tomlin,  King  of  the  Yellows,  Austin  Cannell,  Dorothy 
Foster,  and  Triomphe  d'Bve.  Mr,  £.  Dove,  gardener  to  H.  E.  Fry,  Esq., 
Bickley  Hall,  was  a  good  second,  while  Mr.  S.  B.  Wheadon,  gardtmer 
to  J.  Layton,  Esq.,  Bickley,  was  third. 

For  twenty- four  bloomn,  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  L. 
Budworth,  the  HorticnUural  College,  Swanley,  was  first  out  of  six  com- 
petitors. The  incurved  were  very  strong,  and  consisted  of  well  g^own 
blooms  of  Chas.  H.  Curtis,"  Cnrysanthemiste  Bruant,  Lady  Isobel, 
Madamcv  Ferlat,  Globe  d'Or,  Ma  Perfection,  Perle  Dauphinoise,  Robert 
Cannell,  Queen  of  England.  Topsxe  Orientale,  Mrs.  8.  Owen,  and  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Kingston.",  The  Japanese  blooms  were  Australie,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Madame  Camot,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech^, 
Viviand  More),  Mrs.  R.  Jones,  Graphic.  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  PhoBbus,  Chata- 
worth,  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer.  Mr.  C.  Payne  was  second  with  dean, 
well  finiftlied  flowers,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Poole,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Hubbuok, 
Esq ,  Ohislehurst,  third. 

For  twenty-tour  Japanesf>,  distinct,  there  were  three  entries,  but  Mr. 
L.  Budworth  again  secured  the  premier  award  with  a  well  finished  stand 
of  Chas.  Davis,  Graphic,  Mr4.  C.  H.  Payne,  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  W. 
Popham.  Madame  Louis  Bemy,  Mons.  Demay  TaiUandier,  and  Viviand 
Morel,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Lady  Hanham,  Mrs.  Mease,  Surpasse  Amiral, 
Chatswortb,  Eva  Knowles,  Mrs.  J.  Lewi^,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech^ 
R.  Powell,  Mrs.  R.  Jones,  Hairy  Wonder,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Duke  of 
York,  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Palmer,  and  Titiana.  Mr.  E.  Dove 
followed,  and  Mr.  C.  Payne  was  third. 

The  class  for  eighteen  blooms,  to  consist  of  six  Japanese,  six  incurved, 
and  six  reflexed  blooms,  brought  six  entries,  and  the  first  prise  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  gardener  to  H.  F.  Tiarks,  Esq.,  Cbislehurst. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Poole  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  gardener  to 
J.  Greig,  Esq.,  Cbislehurst,  was  third.  The  twelve  incurved  blooms, 
distinct,  was  represented  by  six  stands,  and  Mr.  J.  Lyne  was  placed  in 
the  first  posllion.  His  blooms  were  Duchess  of  Fiie,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston, 
Topase  Orientale,  Chrysanthemiste  Bruant,  Lady  Isobel,  Madame  Ed. 
Roger,  Haowell  Glory,  John  Lambert,  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  Globe  d'Or, 
Mrs.  G.  Williams,  and  Mons.  Desblanc  Mr.  J.  B.  Poole  followed,  and 
Mr.  S.  Budworth  was  third.  Fcr  six  incurved  blooms  there  were  six 
entries,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Poole;annexed  the  first  prise,  Mr.  F.  Francis  the 
second,  and  Mr.  W.  Thomas  the  third. 

Tne  class  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  was  keenly  con- 
tested. Mr.  L.  Budworth  was  adjudged  the  victor.  Mr.  W.  Pasooe, 
gardener  to  Captain  Torrens,  Hayes  Common,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  J.  Lyne  made  a  good  display  lor  third  place.  For  six  Japanese 
varieties,  distinct,  there  were  seven  entries.  The  lirst  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  btone,  gardener  to  0.  D.  Clark,  Esq.,  Eoolce 
Hill  Mr.  F.  Francis  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Pascoe  third.  For 
six  blooms,  one  variety  incurved,  there  were  five  entries.  Mr.  J.  Lyne 
was  placed  first  for  a  good  box  of  Duchess  of  Fife,  while  Mr.  J.  £. 
Poole  was  second,  staging  Globe  d'Or,  and  Mr.  R.  Fiikins  was  third  with 
Mrs.  J.  Eadie.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms,  one  variety  Japanese,  there 
were  four  competitors,  Mr,  C.  Jordan  winning  handsomely  with  Madame 
Camot.  while  Mr,  J.  E  Poole  followed,  with  Mr.  T.  Carrington  and  Mr. 
K.  Legg,    gardener  to    D.  Astle  Esq.,  Bickley,    third    wi^h   Madame 


Camot  Mr.  E.  Dove  was  the  only  competitor  for  a  group  of  Chrys- 
anthemums to  occupy  a  space  of  50  feet,  and  a  fine  display  was  made^  the 
plants  were  dwarf  and  well  grown  though  somewhat  stiffly  arranged. 

KINGSTON.— NovBMBEB  8tH  and  9th. 

This  famous  society  held  its  annual  exhibition  on  the  aboveidates. 
In  the  large  Drill  Hall  there  was  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the  exhiMts. 
We  could  not  help  observing,  in  fact,  that  the  crush  of  former  years^ 
when  every  inch  of  space  was  taken  up,  was  conspicnoosly  absent,  aad 
il  will  require  a  strong  pull  on  the  i!art  of  the  present  executive  to 
prevent  loss  of  its  glorious  prestige.  The  members  of  the  Committee  are 
enthusiastic,  and  they  will  doubtless  work  well,  so  that  this  may  not  oome 
about.  A  group  of  misoellaneous  plants  brouKht  two  competitors,  the 
first  prise  going  to  Mr.  J.  Lock,  gardener  to  C.  Swinfen  Eady,  Esq.,  Q*C., 
Oaklands  Lodge,  Weybridge  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton,  gardener  to  Mrs>. 
Blacker,  Coooobe  End,  Kingston.  MNS  ^"^ 

The  chief  cut  bloom  class  was  that  for  thirty^ix  Japanese,  distinct. 
Here  the  first  prise  was  obtained  by  Mr.  w.  Jinks,  gardener  to 
B.  Bruce,  Esq.,  Walton,  with  a  bright  even  stand  of  fiowers.  The 
varieties  were  Madame  Camot,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks,  Sec.  Fierens,  Lady 
Bidgwav,  Madame  Oas.  Henry,  Werther,  G.  J.  Warren,  Pride  of 
Madford,  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Austmlie,  Edith  Tabor,  Mrs.  J.^  Lewif  • 
Madame  Champion,  Mrs.  Palmer,  Mra^  Weeks,  E.  Molyneux,  Modeeto. 
Lady  Hanham,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Fres.  Nonin.  Nelly  IPockeU, 
M.  Hoste,  Bobert  Powell,  Oceana,  Simplicity,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Mrs  M.  Grant,  Madame  Deis,  Mona.  Chenon  de  Liech^  Madame  L.  B«my, 
Eva  Knowles,  Reine  d'Angleterre,  Mrs.  Chas.  Keyser,  Madame  Roeette, 
Phoebus,  Pres.  Bevan  very  fine ;  second.  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gardener 
to  P.  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom ;  third,  Mr.  F.  King,  H^mwood, 
Dorking.  For  a  dosen  Japanese  Mr.  G.  Mileham,  gardener  to  A.  T. 
Miller.  Esa.,  Emlyn  House,  Leatherhead,  was  first,  with  Madame  Carnot, 
Viviand  Morel  and  Nelly  Pockett  in  good  form  ;  second,  Mr.  Bnrley, 
gardener  to  K  H.  Doriet,  Esq.,  The  Lee,  Epsom  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Forbes,  gardener  to  Madame  Bicols,  Regent  House,  Surbiton. 

In  the  class  of  twelve  reflexed  Japanese  Mr.  King  came  first,  also  for 
Iwelve  incurved  Japanese,  followed  in  both  esses  by  Mr.  S.  Pead,  gardener 
to  R.  S.  Bond,  Esq.,  Surbiton.  Six  Jspanese,  one  variety,  first  Mr.  Kicg 
with  nice  blooms  of  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  ;  second,  Mr.  Jink*.  In  the  open 
classes  for  incurved  Messrs.  King  and  Hunt,  who  were  first  and  second, 
exhibited  good  blooms,  and  in  singles  Mr.  Forbes  came  first ;  second, 
Mr.  Pead.  For  Pompons  Mr.  Caryer,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Meissner,  Esq., 
was  first.    Anemones  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Jinks. 

The  varicus  local  classes  were  well  contested,  lir.  Bolton  won  in 
twelve  Japanese ;  second^  Mr.  Pead.  For  six  Japanese  the  best  came 
from  Mr.  C.  Rhymes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Nowise,  Surbiton  ;  second,  Mr. 
Wm.  Atkins,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Munro,  Esq,  Oak  field,  Kingston  Hill. 
Mr.  Forbes  had  the  best  blooms  m  a  class  for  twelve  incurv^,  followed 
by  Mr.  Pead. 

In  fruit  Mr.  Lock  took  the  lead  for  a  collection  of  four  dishes, 
followed  bv  Mr  Wm.  Taylor,  gardener  to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkeabnry 
Lodge.  The  last  exhibitor  won  in  both  black  and  white  Gmpes.  Mr. 
Lock  was  also  first  for  Apples  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  McCormick.  Mr.  Forb<  s 
had  the  best  Pears.  An  excellent  collection  of  Apples  was  put  up  by 
Mr.  A.  Dean,  not  for  competition.  Mr.  Will  Tayler,  Hampton,  bad 
Apples  and  outdoor  Grapes.  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood,  staged 
a  few  new  Chrysanthemums,  one— Lord  Salisbury — being  thought  worthy 
of  a  certificate. 

MONMOUTH.— No VKMBKB  8th  and  9th. 

Ok  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  ninth  annual  show  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  in  The  Rolls  Hall,  and  there  is  no  hesitation  in 
describing  it  as  the  most  successful  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society.  The  exhibition,  as  usual,  was  under  distinguished  patronage. 
Lord  Llangattock  is  again  its  President,  there  is  a  long  list  of  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  the  working  Committee  comprises  a  strong  company  of 
local  gardeners  and  hortioulturistf,  with  Mr.  Fred  C.  Williams  as  Hon. 
Secretary,  who  has  again  carried  out  the  duties  with  energy  and  tact. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  says  the  ''Herefordshire-  Beacon," 
that  the  quantity  of  flowers,  plants,  fruit  and  vegetables  collected 
together  can  be  so  conveniently  arranged  within  the  confines  of  the  hall, 
and  the  Committee  must  be  credited  with  oousiderable  ingenuity  in 
arranging  the  classes  so  tastefully,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  b«at 
advantage.  In  the  open  classes  for  Chrysanthemums  interest  naturally 
centred  in  the  groups.  There  were  three  entries,  which  were  arranged 
on  the  right  of  the  hail,  and  Mr.  Henry  Pitt,  of  Abergavenny,  secured  the 
£5  5s.  silver  oup,  beating  Mr.  J.  M.  Bannerman  who  has  hitherto  gained 
this  prize  at  every  previous  show  of  the  Society.  There  was  really 
little  to  choose  between  them,  and  Mr.  Bannerman's  collection  inelnded 
some  of  the  best  blossoms  in  the  show,  but  some  of  the  blooms  on  the 
outer  edges  of  the  group  were  faulty,  so  iniuring  the  general  eftacL 
Canon  Harding's  group  was  very  pretty,  and  the  plants  were  well  grown. 
The  trained  specimen  gave  little  difficulty  in  judging.  Captain  Bkirrow, 
of  Brookweir,  showing  a  finely  developed  Viviand  Morrel  with  about  a 
dozen  good  blooms. 

In  the  cut  bloom  classes  Mr.  Pitt  again  secured  first  with  the  twenty- 
four  incurved  varieties,  but  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Bannerman. 
The  two  entries  for  the  twelve  varieties  were  capital,  but  interest  oentred 
most  in  the  twenty-four  Japanese  varieties,  and  here  again  Mr.  Pitt  was 
victorious,  having  for  his  opponent  Mr.  J,  C.  Hanbnry,  Pontypool  Park, 
who  ran  him  so  close  that  the  judges  had  to  go  through  the  boxes  point 
for  point  before  coming  to  a  final  conclusion.  Mr.  Pitt's  blooms  in  th  s 
collection  were  so  good  that  we  give  a  list  of  the  best :  Simplicity,  Mi ». 
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Coomber,  Annie  Prevost,  Mndtme  Carnofc,  £.  Tmbof,  J.  G.  Wmtmi, 
Mftrie  CalTat,  Yiviand  Morel,  J.  Seward,  Nellie  Foekeit,  K.CS. 
Jubilee.  Mrs.  Meaae,  J.  SennoMSge,  G.  Carpenter,  aad  Mri. 
G.  W.  Palmer.  Mr.  Hanbnry'a  beat  Uoona  were  Pbosbaa,  Grapbie, 
Madame  GvtUte  Henrr,  Cbarlaa  Datif,  Mn.  O.  W.  Palmer,  Mra. 
Meaee,  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Pride  of  Bladford,  Mrs.  J.  Lewia,  and  Editb 
7abor.  Theae  bloomB  were  fit  to  esbibit  witb  oredit  at  tbe  London  and 
BirmifiKbaln  shows.  The  twalTO  Ja^^ese  Tnrietiea  were  also  eood«  and 
the  best  blooms  of  Mr.  Wright,  of  Linton,  the  winner  of  the  first  prise, 
were  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  C.  Datis.  C.  Bliek,  Australian  Gold,  Australie,  and 
PhoBbua.  The  Anemone  class  was  ezoeptionally  f^ood,  the  winning  col- 
lection, Mr.  C.  S.  Adams',  being  line,  clean,  and  bright.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Moflatt  seenred  the  Bjecroft  sUter-gill  medal  for  the  six  Japanese 
▼arietiest  his  best  blooms  being  Madame  Gamot,  Yiriand  Morel.  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Payne,  Madame  Gnstave  Henry,  and  Cloth  of  Gold.  In  the 
amateur  classes,  both  for  the  pot  plants  and  cat  blooms,  the  entries  ftiied 
bat  moderately.  The  open  pot  plant  classes  were  well  filled,  and  com- 
petition was  keen. 

There  was  fairly  keen  competition  in  the  open  classes  for  cut  flowers 
and  Tases  In  the  epergne  Mrs.  Watkins  was  an  easy  first,  the  others 
not  showing  suffiotent  arrauKement  Mr.  Pitt  secured  first  in  the  hand 
bouquet,  which  was  exceedingly  pretty,  and  also  in  the  gentleman's 
buttonhole,  wjbich  consisted  of  a  single  Niphetos  Bose.  In  the  lady's 
sprays  there  was  a  tendency  to  make  them  too  large,  but  Mrs.  Watkms 
again  upheld  the  supremacy  of  local  talent  in  this  respect.  The  wreaths 
were  exceptionally  beautiful,  and  here  again  Mrs.  Watkins  was  first,  with 
Mr.  E.  W.  Hyam  second,  and  Mr.  Pitt  third.  In  the  amateur  classes 
there  is  little  to  comment  upon,  except  to  say  they  were  tastefully  arranged. 
Miss  King  was  a  irequent  winner  in  these  classes. 

There  was  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  shown  of  ezoellent  quality,  the 
season  baring  been  fairly  fa^onrable.  Apples  naturally  predominated, 
and  tbe  collection  sent  by  Mr.  T.  Coomber,  gardener  to  Lord  Llangat- 
tock  was  magnlBcent.  The  bunches  of  Grapes  were  small  but  well 
coloured.  Considering  the  season  the  yegetables  were  extraordinary, 
especially  tbe  Potatoes.  In  the  latter  classes  Mr.  Walter  Haskins,  Church 
Perm,  Penslt,  almost  swept  I  he  deck  both  in  the  open  and  amatedr 
aections,  and  a  box  of  Up- to- Date  Potatoes,  not  for  competition,  sent 
by  him  contained  some  exceedingly  large  specimens. 

PUTNEY.— KOVEMBEB  8TH  AlO)  9Tfl. 

The  twenty-second  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Putney,  Wandsworth, 
and  District  Chrrsanthemum  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
at  the  Cromwell  Hall,  Putney  Bridge  Boad,  and  prored  an  unprecedented 
auooess.  The  exhibits  compared  fayourably  in  numbers  with  previous 
years,  whibt  the  quality  was  aboTe  tbe  a^ersge,  and  tbe  exhibitors 
deaerye  special  commendation,  inasmuch  as  tbe  season  has  been  a  most 
trying  one  for  the  cultiTation  of  this  particular  flower.  Tbe  groups  in 
olass  1  were,  says  a  local  contemporary,  also  highly  oomnlendab&. 

The  Putney  and  District  tradesmen's  prize,  which,  instead  of  taking 
the  form  of  a  cup,  as  in  1897,  the  money  (£25)  was  divided— £10 
for  first,  £7  for  second,  £5  for  third,  and  £3  for  tourth.  For  twelve 
vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  each,  Chrys- 
anthemum foliage  only  to  be  used,  first  Mr.  F.  King,  second  Mr.  G.  J. 
Hunt,  third  Mr.  A.  Smith.  For  the  best  collection  of  Chrysanthemums, 
not  less  than  twenty  varieties,  quality  and  general  effect  to  be  the 
leading  features  in  this  class  (space  not  to  exceed  40  feet  superficial, 
10  feet  by  5  feet  semicircle),  first  Mr.  John  French,  second  Mr.  T.  Martin, 
third  Mr.  W.  Tew.  For  two  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  tingle  stems 
(trained),  any  sixe  pot ;  single  specimen,  large-flowered  standard  incurved  ; 
aingie  specimen,  standard  Japanese  ;  single  specimen  Pompon,  single 
stem ;  single  specimen  standard  Pompon,  height  in  stem  no  less  than 
24  inches ;  twenty-four  blooms,  incurved,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties, 
and  not  more  than  two  of  a  sort  i  twelve  cut  blooms,  incurved,  distinct, 
•Mr.  Charles  Bentley  was  first  in  each  case.  ^Twenty*four  cut  blooms, 
Japanese,  distinet,  Mr.  J.  Dark,  gsrdener  to  J.  Hooker,  Esq.,  Lamond 
House,  first ;  Mr,  John  French  second.  Twelve  cut  blooms,  Jspauese, 
distinct,  Mr.  A.  Smith  first,  Mr.  S.  Hutton  second.  Six  cut  blooms, 
Japaneie.  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Dark  first,  Mr.  D.  Anderson  second,  Mr.  J. 
Hutton  third.  Twelve  bunches  Pompons,  six  varieties,  three  to  form  a 
bunch,  Mr.  C.  Bentley  first.  Six  vanetles  single  Clirysanthemoms,  three 
to  form  a  bunch,  Mr.  C.  Bentley  first. 

LAUNCESTON.— November  9th. 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Launceston  Chrysanthemum 
and  Fruit  Society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Thursday.  Big  as 
have  been  the  snccesies  of  previous  vear's  shows  of  this  young  but 
fiourishing  Society,  they  were  all  eclipsed  by  Thursday's  show,  which 
was  voted  to  be  exceptionally  good,  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  exhibits  of  Chryantbemums  and  fruits.  The  total  entries  at  Thurs- 
day's show,  which  was  very  largely  attended,  were  io  excess  of  those  of 
any  prerious  year.  The  Chrysanthemums,  ssys  the  **  Launceston 
Weekly  News,''  were,  on  the  whole,  in  good  condition,  the  season  having 
been  favourable  for  this  increasingly  popular  bloom.  The  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums  proved  very  attractive.  Cottagera'  exhibits  were 
highly  creditable,  while  there  was  some  splendid  oompeiiiion  in  the 
Zonal  classes.  Apples  were  pronounced  exceptionally  good,  but  Pears 
were  somewhat  under  standard.  The  bunches  ol  Grapes  gave  the 
Judges  considerable  trouble,  some  fine  specimens  being  shown.  Com- 
petition in  the  ladies'  table  decoration  was  not  so  keen  as  might  be 
wished,  but  the  three  winners  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  splendid 
result'of  their  labours,  their  tables  being  real  works  of  art,    A  prominent 


feature  was  an  eshibition  of  Apples  firom  the  fruit  plot  at  Bidgegrovr, 
started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Launceatoo  Technical  Instruction 
Committee. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  in  a  space  not  exceeding 
80  square  feet,  quality  and  general  effect  to  be  the  leading  features. — 
First,  Miss  Gnmey,  Trebnrsye  (gardener,  B(r.  J.  W.  Buse).  Second, 
£.  Pethybridge,  Esq.,  Manaton  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Parsons).  Group  of 
Chrysanthemums,  60  square  feet.— First,  £.  Pethybridge,  Esq.  Second, 
W.  Wevil),  Esq.,  TrcTell  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Tolman).  Twenty -four 
Japanese.  — First,  F.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  Lifton  Park  (gardener,  Mr.fF. 
Clatworthy).  Second,  —  Tritton.  Esq.,  Plympton  (gardener,  Mr.  tH. 
Dyer).  Twelve  Japanese.— First,  F.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  Second,  Bev.  H.  H. 
du  Boulay,  Lawhitton  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Wish).  Third,  H.  Tritton,  Esq. 
Twelve  mcnrved.— F.  Bradshaw.  Esq.  For  the  best  arraneement  for  effect 
of  fiowers  in  vast's.— First,  E.  Pethybridge,  Esq.  Second,  Bev.  H.  H.  dn 
Boulay.    Third,  F.  Bradshaw,  Etq. 

Grapes.  — First,  F.  Bradshaw,  Esq.  Second,  J.  W.  Grant.  Esq., 
Launceston.  Third,  H.  Tritton,  Esq.  Dessert  Apples.— First,  H.  Tritton, 
Esq.  Second,  G.  H.  Moonsdon,  Esq.  Third,  E  Pethybridge,  Eaq. 
Fourth,  J.  Blytr.e,  Esq.,  Idle,  Exeter.  Cooking  Apples.— First,  F.  Brad- 
shaw, Esq.  Second,  Bev.  H.  H.  du  Boulay.  Third,  G.  H.  Monndsdon, 
Esq.  Dessert  Pears.  —  First,  E.  Pethybridge,  Esq.^  Second,  F.  Brad- 
shaw, Esq. 

MAINDEE.— NovBMBEB   9th. 

The  eleventh  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Gymnasium,  Newport.  This 
was  originally  a  cottagers'  show,  but  has  steadily  grown  into  one  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.  In  this  instance  the  productions  of  cottagera  were 
about  the  best  seen  from  exhibitors  with  their  limited  appliances,  the 
premier  bloom  being  selected  from  a  cottager's  stand.  Trained  plants 
are  also  done  remarkably  well  in  the  neighlwurhood. 

In  the  open  group  the  first  was  that  of  Mr.  J.  Pegier,  gardener  to 
H.  J.  Dayif,  Esq. ;  second,  Mr.  W.  T.  Nead,  aardener  to  N.  Anning, 
Esq.  For  a  group  confined  to  local  growers  the  leading  one  of  seven  was 
that  of  Mr.  J.  Dufl^  gardener  to  Mrs.  Williams  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Knight, 
gardener  to  F.  Phillips,  Esq. 

The  chief  cut  bloom  olass  was  for  twelve  Japanese.  Here  Mr.  Duff 
led,  followed  by  Mr.  H.  Powell,  gardener  to  E.  Fowler,  Esq.  Mr.  Pegier 
was  first  for  trained  plants,  and  the  best  bush  specimens  came  from  Mr. 
B.  Giddiogs,  gardener  to  S.  Dean,  Esq.  Thia  last  exhibitor  won  in 
trained  plants,  for  gentlemen's  gardeners  only.  Beally  eioellent  blooms 
came  from  the  amateurs.  Mr.  J.  W.  Whitrow  was  first  for  twelve  ; 
second,  Mr.  B.  Fry.  For  six  Japanese  the  best  were  those  of  Mr. 
A.  Morgan  ;  second,  Mr.  Whitrow. 

A  class  for  six  dishes  of  Apples,  open  to  the  county,  was  interesting. 
Mr.  E.  Vivian,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  led  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Wilson.  Mr.  J.  Basham,  The  Nurseries,  Bassaleg,  had  a  large  Uble  of 
fine  fruit  and  flowering  plants,  which  waa  much  a[dmired. 

WE8T0N-SUPEB-MABE.— NOVBMBEB  9th. 

Although  this  fixture  chwhed  with  those  of  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Car- 
diiF,  this  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  number  of  entries.  The  most 
marked  falling  off  was  in  the  trained  plant  classes.  Messrs.  W.  Brooks 
and  Sons,  Weston-super-Mare,  were  first  in  all  six  classes  and  made  a 
grand  display,  the  standards  in  particular  being  remarkably  well  grown 
aiid  flowered.  Groups  and  untrained  plants  were  all  good,  the  competition 
in  these  classes  proving  more  satisfactory.  Miscellaneous  plants  were  also 
well  represented. 

•  There  were  five  competitors  with  twenty-four  incurved,  in  not  leaa 
than  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  all  staging  creditably.  Mr.  J.  Lloyd, 
gardener  to  Vincent  Stuckey,  Esq.,  Langport,  was  placed  first,  showing 
Iresfa,  solid,  well  coloured  blooms  of  Lady  Isobsl^N.  Molynenz,  C.  Curtis. 
Ma  Perlection,  C.  S.  Bates,  Madame  Ferlat,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Perle 
Danphinoise,  Topaze  Orienule,  W.  0.  Egan,  Princess  of  Wales,  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  Globe  d'Or,  B.  C  Kingston,  Violet  Foster,  King  of  the  Yellows, 
and  Mrs.  S.  Coleman.  Mr.  A  J.  Driver,  gardener  to  the  Misses  Daries, 
Stonehouse,  was  a  good  second,  Messrs.  W.  Brooks  &  Sons,  third,  and  Mr. 
Wilkinaoo,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Talbot  Greayes,  fourth.  With  twelve  incurved 
varieties  Mr.  W.  Strugnell,  gardener  to  Col.  Vivian,  Trowbridge^  was 
first,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Sharpe,  £uintsfield,  was  second. 

There  were  eight  competitors  with  twenty-four  Japanese  varieties, 
distinct,  all  following  close  upon  each  other,  but  owing  to  the  great  crush 
of  visitors  a  complete  reportcould  not  well  be  taken.  Mestrs.  W.  Brooks 
and  Sons  were  placed  first,  with  Mr.  J.  Llojd  only  a  few  points  behind. 
In  the  first  prize  stand  were  fine  fresh  blooms  of  President  Nonin, 
Mrs.  W.  Popham,  Mr.  T.  Csrrington,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  B.  Powell,  Swanley 
Giant,  Oceans,  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Lady  Hanham,  Rose  Wynne,  and  Nellie 
Pockett,  The  other  cut  bloom  classes  were  also  well  filled,  and  there 
was  a  good  display  of  baskets  of  autumn  foliage  and  berries,  bonqueu, 
vases,  and  the  like  ;  while  the  show  of  Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears  wss 
the  best  yet  seen  at  Weston-super-Mare, 

WINDSOR.— November  9th. 
In  the  Royal  Albert  Institute  the  autumn  exhibition  was  held,  and 
was  a  success  in  point  of  quality  of  the  exhibits.  Groups  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  a  strong  feature  of  the  show.  The  leading  class  was  that 
won  by  Mr.  W.  Cole,  gardener  to  Mrs.  E.  B.  Foster,  Clewer  Manor, 
Windsor,  with  dwarf  pianta  thoroughly  clothed  with  dark  green  leaves 
and  surmounted  with  noble  blooms.  Mr.  H.  Treen,  gardener  to  A.  B 
Benson,  Esq.,  Anchouwyoke,  Wraysbnry,  was  second.  In  the  amateur 
division  four  exceedingly  fine  groups  were  staged.     Mr.  H.  Edward  ■ . 
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Albert  StnA,  Wiiidior,  eeeared  the  premier  awurd  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Tonnf , 
Albert  Street,  Windsor,  second  ;  Mr.  J.  B^.Stribliag  third. 

Cat  blooms  were  not  numerons,  but  of  good  qqelitr.  In  the  oIms 
for  twenty- fonr  Japanese  Mr.  Start,  gardener  to  N.  f*  Cohen,  Eso., 
Eaglefield  Green,  Aseot,  won  the  premier  award  with  large,  f^esli, 
well  ita8:ed  blooms  of  Matoal  Friend,  T.  Csrrington,  Nellie  Poekett* 
fride  of  Madford,  Aoitralian  Gold,  Madame  Camot,  Mrs.  Mease, 
tSimpUoity,  Phoebus,  M.  Rioand,  Viriand  Morel,  and  G.  J.  Warren.  Mr. 
•G.  Lane,  gardener  to.Miu  Ridgr,  High6eld,  Bnglefield  Greeny  was 
second.  In  a  similar  class  for  inearTod  Mr.  Start  again  led  the  w^  with 
«iediam -sized  neat  blooms  of  C.  Curtis,  Lidy  Isobel,  Miss  V.  Foiter, 
Lnoj  Kendall,  Ma  Perfeetion,  V.  Tomlin,  and  Duchess  of  Fife.  Mr,  Lane 
was  second. 

For  aix  Japanese,  and  one  variefy,  there  was  stiff  oompetitioa.  Mr. 
S.att,  with  really  good  specimens  of  Madame  Carnot,  secared  the  lead- 
ing award.  Mr.  J.  Marsham,  gardener  to  Miss  Arnott,  The  Glade, 
fSaglefield  Green,  came  nest  with  well  coloured  specimen!  of  Lady 
Uanham.  With  smaller  examples  of  Madame  Camot  Mr.  J.  Wood  secured 
the  remsining  prize.  For  local  growers  a  silyer  challenge  enp  was  offered 
4of  twelre  Japanese  and  the  same  Lumber  of  incarved,  distinct.  For  this 
tKere  was  a  spirited  competition.  Mr.  Start  followed  op  his  prerioos 
eucoess  by  taking  again  the  premier  award.  Mr.  Line  followed.  For 
<wel?e  iacarred  Mr.  F.  J.  Paul,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bowring  Forest  Farm, 
Windsor  Forest,  secured  the  first  place  with  neat  examples  of  popular 
varieties.  Mr.  W.  Hutt,  gardener  to  Captain  Farwi^il,  The  Priory, 
Bamham,  was  secoad  ;  Mr,  J.  Williams,  gardener  to  F.  Ricardo,  Esq., 
The  Friary,  Old  Windsor,  third.  Ms  Perfection  in  slmost  faultless  oon- 
•dition  secared  for  Mr.  Sturt  the  leadioffplace in  theelass  for  sis  incurred, 
jiny  one  variety.    C.  Cartis  for  Mr.  J  Wood  won  the  second  place. 

Baskets  or  yases  oontsining  twelre    blooms    with    not    less    than 

12  inches  of  stem,  arranged  with  their  own  or  natural  foliage,  hare 

Always  been  a  feature  at  this   show.      This  year  they  were  not  so 

vumeroas.     Mr.  Sturt,  with  fftU-sizsd  exhibition  blooms  hirmonioosly 

Arranged  in  a  tall  vase,  won  the  premier  prise,  Mr.  J.  Wood  following. 

BRISTOL.— NovBMBEE  9th  and  10th. 

The  thirty-sixth  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  hel  1  in  the  spaeions 
Drill  Hall  on  the  above  dates,  snd  both  in  point  of  qaality  and  extent 
maintained  the  high  position  of  the  past,  despite  the  fact  that  other  West 
of  Bngland  shows  ocoarred  on  the  same  days. 

Cut  blooms  naturally  occupy  a  foremost  place,  ani  are  liberally  catered 
-for,  the  principal  class  being  that  for  thirty-six  Jspasese,  in  not  less  than 
twenty*four  distinct  varieties.  A  ohalienge  vas^i  valae  £12  12s.,  and  six 
prizes  from  £5  downwards*  are  offered.  Mr.  Wilkins, gardener  to  Lady  T. 
'Gaest,  Blandford,  ha?ing  now  won  it  for  the  third  time,  finally  secures 
the  ooreted  va^e.  with  a  stand  of  very  high  qaality,  and  which  comprised 
the  following  : — ^Mrs.  Mease,  Mrs.  W.  Fopham,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks, 
Madame  Carnot,  Australie,  M.  Loois  Remy,  Australian  Gold,  Silver 
Queen,  Chas.  Divis,  Lady  Hanham,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  International, 
V.  Morel,  J.  Sjaraminea,  Mrs.  W.  Popham,  J.  BrooEs,  Duke  of  York, 
Bdith  Tabor,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Madame  G.  Henri,  Marie  Calvat, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Lady  Clark,  Lord  Ludlow, 
Nellie  Pockett.  Lord  Salisbury,  M.  Louis  Bemy,  Joseph  Brooks,  and 
Otiatsworth.  Mr.  G.  Rannacles  took  tne  second  prize  with  a  stand  almost 
equal  in  merit  to  that  of  the  winning  one.  Mr.  G.  Co>per,  gardener  to 
W.  MacAdam  Smith.  Esq.,  was  third. 

The  next  class,  that  for  twenty-four  incurved,  not  less  than  eighteen 
distinct,  was  well  contested,  though  not  so  keenly  ai  the  first.  Mr.  G. 
Rannacles  took  the  load  with  Ma  Perfection,  Lady  (sobel,  C.  H.  Cartis, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Mons.  Daablanc,  Bonnie  Dandee,  Enpress  of  India, 
C  B.  Whitnail,  Ring  of  Orange,  Miss  Y.  Foster,  Jeanne  d*Aro,  Hero  of 
Stoke  Newington,  Madame  Ferlat,  Mrs.  R.  C  Kingston.  W.  Harrey, 
L  )rd  Wolseley,  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  D.  B.  Cf  ane.  Mr.  J.  Wilkin- 
son was  a  good  second. 

Classes  are  provided  for  twelve  Japanese,  ani  the  same  number  of 
Japanese  incurved.  Mr.  Hack,  gardener  to  W.  Pethiok.  Esq.,  Stoke 
Bishop,  secured  the  first  prize  in  each,  followed  by  Mr.  Iggutden  and 
M.  Hartley,  Eiq.,  in  one  ;  and  Mr.  Robinson,  gardener  to  Lord  Ludlow, 
Heywood,  and  W.  A.  Todd,  B«q^  in  the  other.  Mr.  Robinson  wsa  well 
ahead  for  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  J.  Bsylis  second  ;  an  1  for  six  Mr. 
G.  Rannacles  aod  Mr.  Robinson  shared  tne  prizes.  The  latter  took  the 
lead  with  twelre  Anemone-flowered,  twelve  reflexed,  six  new  varieties  of 
1898  and  1899,  and  one  bloom  of  any  new  Japanese  variety  in  a  spirited 
competition.  A  class  prorided  for  twenty-four  blooms,  Japaiese,  cut 
with  long  stems,  and  arranged  with  Ferns  ani  other  plants,  made  a 
pretty  feature.  In  this  Mr.  Pethick*s  gardener  was  again  suocessfal, 
Messrs.  W.  A  Todd  and  J.  A.  Waller  taking  the  remaining  prizes. 

There  are  two  classes  for  groups  oE  Chrysanthemams  (60  square 
feet  each)  which  at  Bristol  are  always  good  in  quality  and  arrangement. 
A*  Shipley,  Eaq.,  a  successful  exhibitor  of  past  years,  maintained  his 
pr^ttige  on  this  occasion,  thoui^h  J.  0.  Godwin,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Ross  both 
staged  creditably  in  that  for  Chrydanthemnms  alone.  Trained  plants  in 
various  forms  have  classes  provided  for  them,  ani  are  generally  well  con- 
tested, bat  they  do  not  arouse  the  same  enthusiasm  among  the  pablic  or 
growers  they  did  a  few  years  since. 

The  Committee,  a  most  excellent  one,  comprises  among  its  members  a 
selection  of  the  leading  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  well  supported 
by  an  extensire  list  of  patrons  as  well  as  the  public,  who  crowded  the  hall 
on  both  days  of  the  Show.  After  several  years  of  retirement,  Mr.  George 
Webley  has  returned  to  the  office  he  once  so  admirably  filled  as  Secretary, 
and  is  ably  assisted  in  varioas  ways  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Vallence. 


ALTRINCHAM— NoYEMBBE  10th  and  11th. 

Altbtncham  and  district  is  noted  for  several  eood  things^-firatly 
beoanse  it  is  the  chief  home  of  the  celebrated  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  Clibran 
and  Son ;  and  secondly,  that  the  gardeners  are  real  workers,  and  are 
helped  by  the  inhabitants,  as  Jadged  by  the  splendid  results  gained  at  the 
annaal  eoneert  in  aid  of  the  gardening  charities.  The  Committee,  nnder 
the  gaidaaoe  of  Mr.  B.  Fletcher,  and  with  so  estimable  a  Seoretary  as 
Mr.  C.  C.  Moore^  is  indeed  fortunate,  for  smooth  working  is  a  leading 
fsatnra. 

Two  other  shews  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  on  the  same  day  it 
not  calculated  to  get  great  competition  in  the  open  class,  and  if  a  little 
looseness  was  here  noticeable,  the  strong  point  of  the  show  was  to,  be 
found  in  the  groups.  Six  priiea  brought  out  six  competitors  in  the  dis- 
budded class,  and  such  flowers,  too,  as  to  almost  make  one  manraL  The 
Judges  had  much  difficulty  in  deciding,  bat  finally  gave  the  first  award 
and  gold  medal  to  Mr.  T.'  Joinson,  gardener  to  Wation  Baxter,  Esq.  \ 
the  second  to  Mr.  G.  Holbrook,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  Pollett ;  and  the  third 
to  Mr.  James  Clark,  gardener  to  R.  A.  Nay  lor,  E  q.  Delightful  as  were 
the  large -fl-jwered  sorts,  the  decorative  groups  almost  aarpassed  them. 
Dainty  singles,  spidery,  and  every  oonceivable  form  for  catting  wen 
represented,  and  Mr.  Halfpenny,  gardener  to  Mrs.  G.  Hardy,  won  the 
firstprize  and  cold  medal  by  intrinsic  merit.  Mr.  G.  Ash  brook,  gardener 
to  w.  B.  E  Imondson,  Esq.,  ran  a  oloee  second,  and  Mr.  Holbrook  a  capital 
third. 

In  the  open  class  for  ont  blooms  Mr,  A.  H.  Hall,  gardener  to  G.  G. 
Waterhoose,  Esq.,  Prestbury,  won  handsomely  with  twelve  incurved  and 
twelve  Japanese,  the  finest  being  Lady  Isobel,  Topaae  Orientale,  Jeanne 
d*Arc,  Baron  Uirsoh,  Austm  Cannell,  and  Mr.  J,  Murray.  Japanese  :  G.  W. 
Palmer,  C.  H.  Payne,  Mrs.  W.  Popham,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hall,  Phcebua,  and 
Lad?  Byron.  The  seeond  prize  was  worthUy  awarded  to  Mr.  A 
Cala^rbank,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Crossley,  Esq.,  Glenfleld,  Altrincham.  For 
twelve  Japanese  Mr.  Hall  was  in  splendid  form  ;  Mr.  Caldarbank  led  fbr 
twelve  incurved  and  Japanesei  For  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  J.  Mott,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Bowden,  had  amongst  others  very  good  Ella  Curtis,  Madame 
Guitave  Henri  and  Edwin  Molvneux. 

Classes  there  were  in  abandaace  to  salt  all  tastes,  sosm  of  which  were 
warmlv  contested.  Boaqnets  were  pretty,  sprays  seemed  much  too  large, 
several  of  tlie  bttt^iOnholes  were  excellent,  and  Orchids  well  flowerel 
Hardy  fruit  f  ormed  a  brisht  picture,  but  Peart  were  inferior.  Grapes 
good.  Roman  Hyacinths!  have  never  seen  surpasied.  In  the  absenoe  of 
(he  President,  Thos.Oravea,  Eiq.,  J.P„  D.L.,  the  show  was  opened  by  the 
Rev.  C.  C.  Atkinspn,  D.D. 

ECCLES.— NOVSMBBB  lOlH  AND   llTH. 

Bbavo  Booles  !  Few  amongst  Northern  shows  cater  so  liberally  fbr 
every  seotioi  of  Carysaathemum  growers.  The  Towa  Hall  looked 
charming,  and  the  old  pleaaant  order  of  thioga  was  unchanged  save  for 
the  fact  that  in  the  open  olasi  the  blooms  were  never  approaehsd  at  any 
previous  show,  and  quite  in  the  very  front  rank.  Growers  oome  and  go, 
but  all  are  of  the  same  opinion  that  no  finer  secretary  oould  be  fband 
than  Mr.  H.  Huber,  a  gentleman  whom  all  visitors  have  learned  to 
largely  esteem.  In  the  presenoe  of  a  representative  assembly  Mr. 
Stewart  Gimefit,  of  Pendleton,  gave  an  instraotlve  address  on  the  history 
of  the  Chrysanthemum. 

The  chief  class  is  for  twelve  Japanese  ani  twelve  incvrved,  distinct, 
the  ohalienge  cup.  value  8  guineas,  going  with  the  first  prize.  Interest 
was  aroaied,  the  cop  having  been  won  twice  by  Mr.  C.  Osborne,  gardener 
to  H.  Tate,  jun.,  Esq,  Allerton  Beeches,  Liverpool,  and  who  again 
essayed  the  task  against  such  a  formidable  opponent  as  Mr.  J.  Kirkmsn, 
gardener  to  J.  Starmfng,  E^q.,  Leyland.  The  Judges*  decbion  was  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Osbarne,  and  Lirerpadlians  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  his 
sucoess.  Tbe  varieties  were  Graphic,  Pride  of  Ex  mouth.  Master  H. 
Tucker,  Madame  Gust%i»  Henri,  Pnoebui,  Australie.  Mrj.  H.  Weeks, 
Mrs.  Palmer,  Madame  Gabriel  Debne,  Nellie  Pooke^t,  Dake  of  Wellington, 
and  Lord  Ludlow.  Incurved :  Ma  Perfection,  Lidy  Isobel,  Madame 
Ferlat  (which  won  the  N.C.S.  certificate).  Duchess  of  Fife,  C  H.  Cartis» 
Mrs.  N.  Molynoux,  Dorothy  Foster,  Ernest  Cannell,  Perle  Dauphinoiss^ 
Topaae  Orientale,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and  Violet  Foster.  Mr.  J.  Daviess 
Csrnsrvon,  was  third.  In  all  the  classes  following  Mr.  Osborne  was 
victorious,  these  being  for  twenty- four  miscellaneous,  twelve  Japanese, 
twelve  incurved,  six  incurrel  and  six  Jsptinese,  altogether  a  very  fine 
perform&noe.  Mr.  Cirling,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Oopa,  Dore  Park,  Wooltoa, 
and  Mr.  J.  D  ivis,  Carnarron,  were  the  second  prizewinners. 

In  tbe  amiiteur  section  the  competition  was  excellent,  the  blooms 
throughout,  being  inftnitelv  better  than  on  former  occasions,  Mr.  J. 
Atherton  winning  |lie  handsome  silver  cup  presented  by  Henry  Light- 
bown,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Paodletoo,  for  six  incurved  and  six  Japanese.  In 
sectioa  3,  for  th^se  who  do  not  employ  a  gardener,  yet  another  ailver 
eiip  was  presented,  this  time  by  W.  S.  Boddington,  Esq.,  Eocles,  and  for 
the  third  time  was  won  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Chambers,  and  becomes  his  own 
property.  Plants  always  make  a  fine  display,  the  silver  medal  of  the 
NT.C.S.  going  to  Mr.  R.  Wainwright.  gardener  to  A.  Cross,  Esq.  \  Mr.  T. 
Mulloy,  gardener  to  (Thos.  Harker,  Esq.,  being  second.  The  half- 
circular  group  of  plants  from  Mr.  T.  Elkin.  gardener  to  Mrs.  Agnew, 
formid  a  m^st  effective  picture.  Messrs.  Habar,  Atherton,  Woolans, 
L3wis,  Mullins,  and  Chambers  took  prizes  galore. 

Bouquets  filled  the  front  of  the  orchestra,  and  extended  far  down  the 
hall,  with  Palms  as  a  backgroand.  Not  only  was  the  qaality  fioe^  but 
the  taste  displayed  was  excellent.  Mr.  J.  Gratrix  to<yk  the  lead,  and 
was  closely  followed  by  -  Mr.  Carling.  For  a  single  he  was  again  the 
winner,  whilst  Mr.  Elkin  led  for  an  epergne,  and  Mr.  Osborne  with  six 
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ChryMoUienaiD  sraraya.  TVade  •zhibits  of  high  quality  came  from 
Messn.  Dicksoa,  JBrown,  k,  Tait»  and  Diekion  k,  fiobinion,  both  of 
Hanoboitor. 

LEICESTER.— NOYBMBEB  10th  and  11th. 

The  fioe  ezbibiUon  beld  in  tbe  Temperance  HaU  on  tbe  above  dates 
was  a  decided  sncceta.  Tbe  best  of  tbe  oat  blooms  were  fully  eqnal  to 
those  of  last  year,  and  tbe  quality  nae  far  more  nniform  throughout, 
the  oompetition  in  every  class  being  extremely  leen,  the  yietors  in 
•eteral  cases  winning  by  only  a  few  points.  Specimen  plants  showed  a 
marked  impi^Tement  on  former  years.  Table  groups  of  plants  and  cut 
flowers  were  a  distinct  feature,  and  table  deicorations  composed  of  Gbrys- 
anthemnma  and  foliage  supplied  many  pleasing  arrangements.  Pruit 
was  well  shown. 

For  eighteen  Japanese,  distinct,  the  coveted  award  went  to  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  Derby  Road  Nursery,  Loughborough,  who  staged  a  stand  of  fresh 
elean  flowers  containing  many  fine  deep  blooms.  The  varieties  were — 
Back  row  :  Viviand  Morel,  Mrs.  Mease,  fine  ;  £ya  Knowles,Lady  Clara, 
Harman  Payne,  Phcebus,  grand.  Middle  row  :  Mrs.  Palmer,  good ; 
Pride  of  Madford,  fine;  Madame  Carnot,  General  Roberta,  Julia 
Scaramanga,  Mra.  W.  Popham.  Pront  row  :  N.C.8.  Jubilee,  fine  i  L<' 
Grand  Btagon  ;  Mr.  Coombes,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Leeh^,  Lady  Bvron,  and 
W.  Corsharo.  The  second  prise  was  well  won  by  Mr.  Frank  Clarkr, 
The  Gardens,  Wistow  HsU,  Leicester.  The  Uev.  MonUgne  Bird, 
Walton  Rectory,  was  a  good  third. 

For  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  Clarke  proved  the  victor,  staging 

.  fine  deep  blooms  of  the  following  varieties  :  Mits  Y.  Foster,  Duchess  oi 

Fife,  Globe   d'Or,  Madame  Ferlat,  Mrs.  N.  Molyneus,  grand ;  Lord 

Woleeley,  Mr.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Emily  Dale,  Mdme.  £.  Roger,  extra  good  ; 

C.  H.  Cortia,  and  Madame  Darter.  Mr.  J.  Smith  was  second.  The 
third  award  went  to  Rev.  M.  Bird.  For  tweWe  Japanese,  Mr.  Clarke  was 
again  to  the  front,  staging  fine  blooms.  The  Rev.  M.  Bird  was  an 
exceedingly  olose  second,  and  Mr.  Smith  a  good  third.  Mr.  Bird  scored 
in  the  class  for  six  inonrred  wi»h  blooms  of  very  eren  quslity  throughout, 
Ifr.  Clarke  being  a  very  dose  second,  and  F.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  Llieby, 
Leioester,  third.  For  a  similar  number  of  Japanese  tbe  prises  went  to  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  G.  Brown  (gardener  to  B.  Simpson  Gee,  Esq.,  Knighton  Frith}, 
and  the  Rev.  M.  Bird,  in  the  order  named. 

.For  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  shown  on  long  stems,  the 
chief  award  waa  secured  by  F.  Sharp,  Esq.,  with  fine  blooms  of  Ma 
Capucine ;  Mr.  A.  Bell,  Holmdale,  Stonegate,  Leicester,  being  second, 
and  Mr.  W.  Whait  (gardener  to  G.  Coatea,  Esq^  Quenly  Hidl),  third. 
For  three  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums,  each  containing  six  blooms,  Mr. 
Bell  was  a  good  first,  Mr.  Whait  second,  and  Mr.  Brown  third. 
J.  Sharp,  Esq.,  also  woo  for  six  vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  each  contain* 
ing  three  blooms,  being  followed  by  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Bell  in  the  order 
named.  Six  vases  small  decorative  Chrjsanthemums,  first  Mr.  Bell ; 
seoond,  Mr.  Barsley,  Leicester  j  third  Mr.  Tarry. 

The  prizes  offered  for  table  decoration  to  be  composed  of  Chry^anthe* 
mums  and  foliage  brought  out  a  good  competition,  the  premier  position  . 
being  won  by  Mr.  S.  Carnall,  Etaex  Road  Nursery,  Leicester,  whose 
stands  were  beautifully  arranged,  but  the  tracing  weak  snd  scanty.  The 
Rev.  M.  Bird  was  a  close  second  ;  the  blending  of  the  various  shades  of 
coloured  leaves  in  this  arrangement  waa  exquisite,  but  the  arrangement 
of  tbe  flowera  somewhat  stiff  and  heavy.  Mr.  J.  Tarry,  Stone  Bridge 
Street,  Leicester,  was  third.  Four  good  exhibits  were  staged  in  the  class 
for  a  table  group  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  arranged  for  effect.  The 
premier  award  was  easily  won  by  Mr.  H.  Dunkin,  Vietoria  Nurseries, 
LMcester,  wh')ee  arrangement  waa  composed  entirely  of  Chrysanthemums 
out  with  long  stems,  and  arranged  in  a  groundwork  of  Ferns.  Fine  dcf  p 
blooms  of  C.  H.  Curtis,  Australie,  and  E.  H.  Wood,  were  especially  con- 
apieuoos.  Mr.  B.  Carnall  was  second  with  sn  arrangement  of  Ferns, 
foliage  plants.  Chrysanthemums,  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  Mr.  Clark  a  dangeroualy  close  third ;  his  group  contained 
grand  plants  of  Begonia  Gloiie  de  Lorraii.e,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Palma 
and  Ferns.    Specimen  plants  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  G.  Brown  and 

D.  Lewis,  gardener  to  —  Tjler,  E(q.,  Stonegate,  Leicester. 

Messrs.  Harrison  k  Sons,  Leicester,  staged  a  fine  collection  of  vege- 
tables ;  Mr.  R.  Pringle,  Leicester,  a  large  collection  of  highly  coloured 
Applea;  Messrs.  Isaac  House  &  Son,  Westbury-on*Trym,  Bristol,  a 
beautiful  collection  of  Violets  of  great  sise  ;  and  Mr.  Scott  Letts,  London 
Road,  Leicester,  a  showy  exhibit  of  Apples.  To  each  of  the  above  the 
Society's  certificate  of  merit  waa  awarded. 

« 

SHEFFIELD.— NovBMBKB  10th  aio)  11th. 

Thb  fifteenth  annual  Show  of  the  Sheffield  Society  was  held  in  the 
Com  Exchange,  Sheffield,  on  Friday  snd  Saturdav,  and  in  point  of 
exhibits  was  tar  ahead  of  any  previous  exhibition  held  by  the  Society. 
The  cut  blooms,  both  in  the  open,  district,  and  cottagers'  classes,  were 
exoellent,  the  latter  in  many  mst«nces  equalling  those  grown  by  the 
professionals.  This  section  is  usually  very  strong  at  Sheffield,  and  it  is 
not  saying  too  much  when  it  is  stated  that  they  are  the  best  grown 
by  any  cottagers  in  the  country.  The  decoration  of  the  hall  was  much 
to  be  admired  ;  the  mtroducUon  of  large  and  small  Palma  was  a  vast 
Improvement  on  other  years. 

In  the  open  class  for  twenty>four  cut  flowers  incurved,  not  loss  than 
eighteen  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Crookes,  Hc^dsor  House,  Droitwich  was  first 
with  a  very  fine  even  stand  of  good  flowers,  including  Duchess  of  Fife, 
very  fine ;  Mr.  W.  Egan,  Topase  Orientele,  Madame  Ferlat,  Chrys- 
anth^miste  Brnant,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Globe  d'Or,  R.  C.  Kingston,  Egyptian, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Foster,  Hanwell  Glory,  Jeanne  d'Aro,  Lucy  Kendall, 
Mrs.  Heale,  R.  Petfield,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  Violet  Tomlin,  and  Bonnie 


Dundee.  Second  priie  was  won  by  Mr.  Goodacre,  Derby ;  third, 
Mr.  Alderman,  Worksop.  For  twenty-four  Japanese,  in  not  less  than 
eighteen  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Crookea  waa  again  an  easy  first,  hit  fine 
blooma  being  the  eentre  of  an  admiring  orowd  during  the  whole  time  the 
exhibition  was  open.  His  flowers  were  exceptionally  fine,  and  ineluded 
Madame  Carnot,  Australia,  Mrs.  Mease,  Mr.  G.  W.  Palmer,  J.  G.  Warren, 
Madame  Gustavo  Henrv,  Edith  Tabor,  ^t  L.  Remy,  Pride  of  Woodfbrd, 
Mona.  Panckoneke,  Lany  Hanhsm,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Secretaire  Fierens, 
Viviand  Morel,  Phcebus,  very  fine  i  Nellie  Pockett,  Eva  Knowles,  Pride 
of  Madford,  and  Mona.  Cheney  de  Lech&  Mr.  Goodaore  was  aaeond 
with  a  good  board  ;  third  prise,  Mr.  Drake,  Cardiff,  with  a  nice  even 
board.  In  the  twelve  incurved  and  Japanese,  Mr.  Crookes  again  took 
the  first  prize,  with  Mr.  Goodacre  second. 

In  the  district  section,  confined  to  professional  gardeners  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles,  the  first  priae  in  ooth  classes  was  won  by  Mr.  C. 
Scott,  gardener  to  I.  CoUey,  Jisq.,  Worksop,  shd  his  blooms  are  the  more 
oommeadabla  from  the  fact  that  he  has  until  this  year  resided  at  Sheffield, 
and  the  aurroundings  of  Worksop  are  so  much  more  favourable  that  it 
waa  expected  he  would  not  be  so  soocessfnl  in  properly  timing  the  buds 
as  when  dealing  with  the  smoke  and  sulphur  of  a  manufacturing  centre. 
His  twelve  Japanese  consisted  of  Secretary  Fierena,  Intematioaal,  Edith 
Tabor,  Madame  Gustavo  Henry,  Mutual  Friend,  Moos.  Chenon  de  Leeh^, 
Viviand  Morel,  Mr.  G  J.  Palmer,  C.  Davis,  .^ellie  Pockett,  Lady 
Hanhara,  and  Phoebua.  Mr.  Alderman  waa  a.^^ood  second,  and  Mr. 
Stables,  gardener  to  Miaa  Wake,  Sheffield,  third.  In  the  incurved  Mr. 
Scott'a  blooms  were  again  very  fine,  his  chief  flofvers  being  C.  Curtis, 
Ernest  Cannell,  and  Lady  Isobel,  whilst  a  bloom  of  W.  Tunn  ngton  waa 
exoeptlonally  fine.  Mr.  Alderman  was  again  second,  and  Mr.  Hill  of 
Donoaster  third. 

The  classes  for  groups  were  not  so  fullv  shown  as  usual,  Mr.  Davis, 
Bake  well,  taking  first  for  tke  district,  ancl  for  tbe  cottagers  Mr.  Gloasop 
waa  easily  first  with  four  other  exhibitors. 

Good  groups  not  for  competition  were  also  shown  :  the  floral  deconi* 
tions  of  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  &  Sons  and  that  of  Mr.  Seagreave  both 
being  awarded  a  gold  medal,  Messrs.  Crosland  Bros  and  Mr.  Shaw  a 
silver-gilt  medal,  whilst  Messrs.  L.  Nelson,  for  a  display  of  Apples,  and 
Idr.  Bray,  for  an  exhibit  of  rcckwork,  were  awanled  bronae  medals- 
Mr.  Wells  also  showed  cut  blooms,  and  was  certificated  for  a  good  new 
variety  for  cut  blooms  named  Etoile  de  Feu  The  weather  waa  againi 
unfavourable,  and  militated  againat  a  good  attendance. 

LIVERPOOL.^NoyEMBEB  14tb  and  15th. 

Fob  the  first  time  for  several  years  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
above  Association  were  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  newly-elected 
Lord  Mayor  (Louis  S.  Cohen,  Esq.),  who  seemed  to  take  a  very  great 
interest  in  the  eitcellent  show  opened  in  St.  George's  Hall.  His  Lordship 
was  escorted  by  that  enthusiast  horticnlturist  Alderman  W.  H.  Watts,  a 
gentleman  who  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  great  supporter  of  the  Assccia* 
tion  There  were  also  of  tbe  party  Mr.  Thomas  Foster  (Chairman)  and 
Mr.  Harold  Sadler  (Secretary).  Perhapa  lacking  somewhat  in  lai^ 
decorative  plants,  the  Show  waa  fully  up  to  tbe  bplendid  traditionr  of 
Liverpool,  and  with  a  brilliaLt  attendance  of  the  61ite  of  the  city  the  hall 
presented  a  glorious  appearance. 

The  great  centre  of  the  Show  was  tbe  large  rut  bloom  class  for 
twenty-fuur  incurved  and  twenty- four  Japanese,  distinct,  a  fine  caah 
prize  and  the  Association's  challenge  vase,  value  ?0  guineas.  Mr. 
Townsbend.  gardener  to  Co\  Lloyd,  Aston  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  won  it 
in  1896  ;  Mr.  Gea  Burden,  gardecer  to  Mrs.  Cook  burn,  Lingdale  Lodge, 
in  1897  ;  and  Mr.  James  Heaton,  gardener  to  R.  P.  Houtton,  Esq.,  M.F^ 
Aigburth,  in  i89d  ;  and,  a«  it  had  to  be  won  twice  in  succession,  the 
Issue  was  moch  in  doubt.  Mr.  Burden  withdrew,  but  Hr.  Heaton  had 
Mr.  Townthend  and  three  others  to  fight  against,  and  a  glorious  victory 
he  achieved,  winning  with  such  finished  flowers  in  both  sections  as  have 
never  been  seen  here  before.  It  was  a  fitting  climax  to  winning  at 
Oessington  last  Saturday,  and  Mr.  Houaton  baa  generously  offered  to 
the  Committee  the  value  in  money  or  another  cup  for  next  year,  an 
offer  which  the  Committee  has  received  with  gratification.  Throogbont 
the  cut  blooms  were  extra,  and  if  another  really  special  feature  ought 
to  be  mentioned  it  was  the  brilliant  Cyclamens,  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  and  double  Primulas  from  Measrs.  R.  P.  Ker  k  Sods.  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Ltd.,  Chester,  showed  the  same  Begonia  and  other  notable 
exhibits  in  their  usual  style ;  Jno.  Cowan,  Ltd.,  Gateacre  had  Orchida 
in  charming  variety  and  many  fine  lypes  ;  Mr.  Barber  showed  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  arranged  as  pyramids,  novel  and  of  great  value  to  - 
all  visitors. 

Mr  Heaton 'a  varieties  in  the  big  class  were  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne, 
Madame  Gnstave  Henri,  Master  H.  Tucker,  Viviand  Morel,  Eva  Knowles, 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Lady  Kidgway,  Graphic,  Mrs  G.  W.  Palmer,  Mona. 
Remy,  Mons  Groyer,  Secretaire  Fierens,  Nellie  Pockett,  Mons.  Chenon 
de  Lech^  Mons.  H.  J.  Jones.  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Mons.  Hoste,  Madame 
G.  Debrie.  Charles  Davis,  ChaUworth,  Edith  Tabor,  Mra.  H.  Weeka^ 
Lady  Hanham  and  Phosbus;  incurved:  Duchess  of  Fife,  Violet  Foster, 
Mrs.  N  Molyneux,  Perle  Dauphinoise,  Chrysanth^miste  Bruant,  Madame 
Ferlat,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Lady  Isobel,  Topaze  Orientale,  Jamea 
Agate,  Ernest  Cannell,  Miss  Dorothy  Foster,  Queen  of  England,  Mens. 
Desblano,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Egan,  Ma  Perfection,  Hanwell  Glory,  Lucy  Kendall,. 
Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  John  Salter,  Misa  M.  A  Hills,  Robert  Petfield,. 
Princess  of  Wsles,  and  Geo.  Haigb.  Mr.  Towushend  was  placed  second 
with  flowers  of  extra  quality  in  Japanese,  but  lacking  in  incurved.  Hia 
finoftt  Japanese  were  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Viviand  Morel,  E.  Molyneux, 
Mona,  Chenon  de  Leeh^,  and  Mra.  H.  Weeks  i  and  incurved  C.  H.  Curtis^ 
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Daobcn  of  Fif^  awl  FwIb  DkBphinoiM.  Hr,  J,  DariM,  gudidMr  to 
K  Ellk,  Eaq ,  HMwall,  vsa  a  o^hUI  tUrd  ;  mA  Mr.  W.  WhitUe,  Kwd«nM- 
to  R.  a  AUu,  B<q.,  RiM«m<mt,  Aigbnrth,  k  koo^  foartb. 

FiMr  *taged  •Ighleui  iMnried,  ud  a  good  cIm*  thaj  were,  tlw  winaer 
tMiof  Mr.  P.  Gmmm,  gwdMar  to  Tbot.  GM,£<a„OrMnl>Ul,  AUwton, 
with  •pleadidlf  InUbad  Uoonu  of  Lftdj  ImM  Lord  AleMtn,  Cbrjt- 
uiUmtoU  BnwBt,  Dvokau  of  E^k,  Dorothy  Foatar,  Mrt.  N.MolyMai. 
ToiMM  Otkntale,  Ur*.  C.  E.  E^u,  M>  Pwfaatioii,  Pad*  Danpbiixdaa, 
Jamea  AgU^  Hoiu.  DaabUoa,  Miu  Annla  Bill*.  0.  H.  CnrtU,  Hra. 
R.  a  KingitoD,  W.  Tanobgtao,  Qaean  of  EDgland,  Entail  CaniwU. 
Ilia  aacood,  a  pretlr  itand,  went  to  Hr.  C.  Uabortw,  gardanar  to 
H.  Tata,  joiu,  Eaq.,  Allertoo  Baeohaa,  L»d;  Iiobal,  C.  H.  Cortti  and 
Leonard  FaTBa  beiv  ipeoial] j  fise.  llr.  J.  Darlaa,  Kardanar  (o  Lord 
Traior,  Biyukintll,  CUrk,  wa«a  fair  third. 

In  the  oorraapondiiiK  cUaa  for  Japaoeie  Mr.  Oabone  narar  ttafad 
hetlar,  baring  oholoa  well  flaUhal  Sgwar*  of  Graphic,  Phtebtu,  Mn,  C.  H. 
PftjiM,  Piide  of  Esmoutb,  W.  H.  Palmer,  Madame  QutaTe  Hrarj,  LmI; 
Hanban,  Muter  H.  Tucker,  NclUa  Poekatt,  Madame  RoaatU,  Amiral 
ATdlan.  Uou.  H.  J.  Jonai,  Anatralie.  Mra.  H.  Waak*,  Mona.  PMokoneke, 
Mooa.  Cbenon  da  Leahi,  Hon*.Ho«te,  Madame  O.  Dabria.  Mr.  J.  Daiiaa 
wai  a  fair  aaoMid,  and  Mr.  J.  Touog,  fardaner  to  T.  G.  Williaaaoa,  Baq_ 
Olttrapool  Hooae,  Ibiid.    There  were  four  oompetitora. 

For  twalra  Japaneae  Mr.  Oeo.  Oaboraa,  gardanar  to  Dr.  Daffoa,  Wait 
Derb;,  took  flnt  honoara  with  PbcBboa,  Madame  G.  Dabrie,  and  Hanry 
Vnki  Id  capital  iarta,  a  oraiul  Moond  beiBg  found  in  Mr.  E.  Baebe, 
gardener  to  A.  H.  Baacihe,  Eiq.,  Oliia,  Weal  Derby.    Eight  eompeted. 

Mr.  Jno.  WataoD,  gardener  to  Thoi.  Eilwacdi,  Eiq.,  Lllberland,  won 
with  At,  aUo  for  m  incurrad,  tfae  clao  for  tweln  inBurrad  beiDg 
worthily  won  by  Mr.  W.  Nriita,  gardener  to  J.  U.IiDUj,  Eiq.,Ualdy  Manor, 
Cheahii*,  ODt  of  aona  aix  ooapetiton  ;  Mr.  Cannoa,  gardener  to  'E. 
Winaor,  Eaq.,  Balrath,  LlTorpool,  being  lecoDd.  Anemones  and  reSexed 
were  In  beautiful  form,  Mr.  C.  Oiborne  winning  both  clauei.  PomtKnia 
are  certain  (o  bare  their  day  again,  the  four  twalva*  in  bunchei  of  three 
making  a  charming  dliplay,  Mr.  Caunca  winning.  The  oompelltors 
nnmberad  Gte  in  the  claai  for  thou  who  have  not  nitberto  won  a  prize, 
the  post  of  honour  &lling  to  Mr.  Barber,  gardener  to  Walter  Holland, 
E>4,  Camatic  Hall,  MouUj  HilL  Amateur*  kaep  inorMuing,  Mr.  W. 
Cmbj,  Halawood,  Liiarpool,  winniog  both  olaaie*. 

Oronp*  of  Cbryianthemumi  were  an  imprOTament.  Hr.  J.  Brace- 
girdle,  gardener  to  W.  H  Wattt,  Eiq.,  Elm  Hall,  Waiertree,  taking  firat 
poaillMi,  alio  for  the  one  with  foliage  intenperaad.  Trained  pUnu  are 
getting  back  lotbwr  lirerpoolform,  andabrurhtarray  tbey  Dwde.  Meatra. 
w.  Wilaon,  gardener  to  H.  Cunningham,  Baq.,  Goraaj  Cop,  Gateaore  ; 
J,  Boae,  gaidaner  to  J.  G.  Ellcben,  E*q.,  Uuyiou.  A  beaatifol  diiplay 
wa*  made  by  the  plaaia  grown  in  S-loob  pot* ;  Hr.  Wharton,  gardener 
to  John  Findlay,  Eiq,  Uaria  Court,  Seflon  Firk,  acorioK  aoiaewhat 
eaaily.  A  brieht  fre^  lix  untrained  plant*  won  Hr.  W.  Baitard, 
gaidenar  to  T.  MoLelland,  E*q.,  Aigburtb,  a  well-merited  prize, 

Cbarmiug  indeed  were  the  3-feet  baaket*  of  miaoallaneou*  plant*, 
and  Mr.  F.  Keighloy,  gardanar  («  Mra,  Dancao,  Friielt,  ted  the  way, 
being  oloaely  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Oaorga,  gardanar  to  F.  W.  Mayor,  E«q., 
Bob;,  Baiket*  of  Chryaantbemum  bloomi  arranged  tor  affaot  are  rapidly 
advancing  In  number  ;  Mr.  MoFall,  gardener   to  E.  C.  Larenton,  Efq., 


I  word  of  praiae  i*  certainly  due  to  Mr. 
gardener  to  Joteph  Smith,  Btq.,  Newalead,  WaTerlree,  for  grand  pli 
of  Anaellia  alrioana,  Cattlayaa  gigai  andlabiata  for  three,  whiUtaloi 


plant  of  Odootogloiunn  gnuida,earrylng  twenty-four  nugi^fleent  Bower*, 
won  the  ungle  olaa*  fbr  Mr,  T.  Qowan,  gardenw  to  J.  A.  Bartlelt.  Eiq^ 
Moa^ey  Hill,  Mr.  Braorairdle  winnhig  with  a  CypriMdium.  Mr.  T. 
Wilton,  gardener  to  0  U.  William*,  Baq.,  ala^  Qnctdiu^  Tariooium 
Kogerai,  and  Forbad  in  tplandid  condition. 

Fruit  form*  almoat  at  important  a  fentnra  at  the  out  bloomt,  the 
brilllaDt  ooloor  and  apleudid  proportioni  exdting  the  graaiaat  poaaible 
intareit.  At  ntual,  the  DOtad  Hereford  grower,  Mr.  J,  Daviet,  garoener  to 
.W.  B.  King-King,  Biq.,  Bodenham,  aetmrod  the  leading  claaaea  for  culinary 
and  daaatrt  rarietiei  of  Applet,  algo  for  alewing  Pear*.  Local  Apple 
claaaea  wera  well  npraaanted,  wliiltt  Mr,  Hannagan,  gardener  to 
T.  Camber,  Btq ,  had  a  good  look  in  with  Fesia.  A  good  oolleotion  «t 
Appta*  euM  from  Hr.  Doe,  gardener  to  Lord  Derby,  Kaowtlv  Sail,  and 
ware  daaarradly  granted  a  C.C. 

Thcra  wera  three  colleotiont  of  frait  ataged,  Mr.  J.  Stitt,  gardeaor  1 1 
H.  A.  Bright,  Baq.,  Aehflald,  Knotty  Aih,  wmning,  Grapea  being  fine. 
Grapes  were  extremely  good,  and  a  better  pair  of  Mmoat  of  Alexandria 
haa  nerer  been  teen  tn  the  hall  than  tbote  *taged  by  Mr.  Nield, 
Uortioaltoral  School,  Holme*  ChapaL  Mr.  UcCole.  gardener  to  J.  W. 
Hiighaa,  E>q„  Allerton,  won  for  Alioantaa,  Mr.  Reed,  gardener  to  D. 
WilaoB,  Esq,,  Claaghton,  irith  a  pnlty  pair  of  Barbaroaia.  For  Aku 
bnnohaa,  Mr.  J,  Wright,  gardener  to  E.  Lord,  Eiq.,  wu  firat  with  Moaeat 
of  Alexandria  and  Black  Alicante.  Mr.  J,  Stitt  ataged  ptrtect  bonclue 
of  GoUeo  (joeen  for  any  other  white. 

Not  a  Utile  of  the  incoeaa  maat  be  placed  to  credit  of  the  liardworking 
itagen,  Mr.  Foater  and  Mr.  Sadler.  Mitoellaneoot  plaatt  were  osplully 
iCi^ed  by  well  known  growen. 


bj  A.  L  JoMt,  Eaq.,  Oaklandt,  Aigbnrlh,  for  twelre 

Japaneae,  bat  baan  wen  for  the  third  and  latt  time  by  Ur.  J.  Haalon, 

gardener  to  H,  P.  UootlDn.,  B«q.,  M.P.,  Algbnitb. 


FROIT    FOROINO. 

AddalitUe  warn  til  to  the  aide*  of  the  hUlockt  or 

rUgee  aa  tb*  root*  of  the  winter  tmiting  pltat*  thow,  continnlag  tkia 
wl£  lata  plantinga  at  abort  Interrala,  which  it  better  than  lupplylag  a 
quantity  of  toil  at  oiwe.  Cumplele  the  earthing  ot  the  antnmn  plania, 
aad  than  fited  with  abort  tweatened  itable  manure  at  the  anifaoe,  wUeb 
will  anoonrage  the  root*  there,  and  pronolo  ateady  growth  by  the 
nutrition  lapptUd.  The  ammonia  erMrad,  If  not  loo  atrong,  greatly 
benefltt  the  fouaga.  On  fine  dtyt  It  It  batter  to  turn  olT  Iha  heat  at  lop 
than  bar*  reeourta  to  oxaeatiie  ventila^on,  at  *un  heat  baa  a  woBdacfnl 
oOact  on  tba  foliage,  and  the  greater  the  deTslopaent  of  the  ehloropbytl 
in  that  the  batter  the  plaou  wUI  thrlre  in  tunleaa  weather.  Heat  radiated 
at  a  high  temparatura  it  not  good  for  the  foliage,  therefore  hlinda  to  draw 
down  at  night  will  leaaan  iCa  need  of  Gre  beat  and  tare  fnaL    Thar 

It  be  nted  to  interfere  with  light  aa  little  aa  poatlbla. 

"'  ■" ;  to  not. 

latmoapb 

mli%  and  aarly  aflerno^, 
,.___  _.  ...»  fwanoon  to  intnta  the 
diatipalion  of  moiatun,  and  induce' enqmralion  from  the  Ibl lag*  and  fmit. 
Kaep  the  grewiha  thin,  yet  allow  a  fair  amount  of  foliage  **-'"'-■"  the 
n^bt  tataperature  at  6fi°,  70°,  to  75°  by  day,  adranolng  aa  macb  aa  poatlbla 
by  eloainr  at  midday  from  tun  heal,  Aflord  liqnid  manure  about  twice  • 
week.  Tbe  plaou  that  tet  their  fruit  early  in  September,  from  the  July 
lowing*,  ibould  hare  all  the  air  poitlbla  while  maintaining  a  tampara- 
tore  of  70°  to  76°  yet  huibandlng  the  tun  beat  without  oloaing  the 
hooae,  withholding   moiatuie    from  the  atmoephen  and  water  from  the 

Plnaf. — Young  plautt  need  liberal  ventilation  at  tU*  time  of  year  to 
prerent  a  toft  attenuated  growth  f  therefore  afford  freab  air  whenever 
the  weather  it  favourable,  and  avoid  damping,  at  keeping  the  bouje* 
•aturated  It  more  injurioui  than  beneficial.  Water  will  be  little  reqniivd, 
yet  the  planti  tbould  be  examined  about  every  tea  dayi,  aSording  a 
■upply  to  inch  at  need  it  and  thoae  only,  yet  extreme  dryneaa  la  injorlaoa, 
for  any  llmpnea*  it  bad  at  the  expente  af  the  liMoea,  the  aelb  Iwing  more 
or  laat  impaired  for  growing  aoilvily  on  a  reanrranoe  of  favourable  oon- 
ditiont  for  developmcnL 

Loee  no  opportunity  in  the  frnitlog  department  of  elcNng  the  bonte 
at  SS°,  keeping  the  nigbt  temperature  at  70°,  or  a  few  degree*  leai  in 
seven  weather.  Remove  all  tuperSuau*  tuokera.  retaining  one  only,  or 
at  moit  (wo.  if  atoch  be  requirad,  on  a  plant,  tilooting  the  moat  promltlng 
for  retention.  Suckert  that  appear  on  lucceatlonal  plautt  before  the 
froit  It  vitiblo  ahoald  be  removed ;  exc«ptiont  are  when  ttock  It  required, 
and  then  the  fruit  it  more  or  leti  taeriGced  in  Ita  hvoar.  Suoh  itoeh, 
bowever,  it  not  detirebla,  for  the  plauta  are  liable  to  have  the  tame 
proehvitiei  at  the  parent  onet. 

At  Ihia  lime  of  year  It  It  ainal  to  make  new  bedt  of  fermantliig 
material  for  the  young  ptantt.  Tan  it  the  beet  In  mott  oonntry  plaou 
Uak  or  Beech  leavti  can  tie  had  lor  tbe  oolleedng,  and  thit  being  done 
whUtt  th^  are  fairly  dry,  tbay  form  an  aiceUent  tnbatilntK  Thoea 
Intended  lor  ate  later  on  cannot  be  loo  dry,  placing  them  in  alacka, 
forming  a  tpao-roof  and  thatching  roughly  with  any  ooart*  ■alarial,  aa 
bracken,  reeda,  coant  hay  or  Itraw.  In  forming  Iwdl  of  lea*«a  thay 
matt  be  put  together  at  firmly  at  poaaible,  treadmg  well  after  plaolog  in 
■  layer  of  leavei  ertnly  thakeo  out  and  lo  on.  Thrown  In  any  way  the 
material  lettlai  very  nnetenly,  and  giret  far  more  trouble  aftarwarda 
than  neadad  lo  do  tbe  work  properly  at  firat. 

Ttnaa.— £urfint  Fireed  m  P<iti.^'Tka  canea  ttartad  early  in  tbe  month 
reapond  promptly  lo  the  warinlh  at  the  roott  and  Iht  moist  genial 
atmoaphere,  and  will  toon  be  ahowing  aignt  of  growth,  when  tba 
temperetnre  ihoold  ba  iaoreated  to  66°  minimum  and  65°  maximum  from 
fire  beat,  with  10°  more  from  tun  heat,  propoTttonately  iocraaaing  the 
atmotpberio  moitlureand  keeping  tba  aoil  baalttafully  moltt.  Yaatilalion 
will  only  be  rrqnlr«d  moderately,  alKirdiDg  what  it  needed  at  the  lop  of 
tne  bonte,  or,  if  tide  air  be  admltled.  It  tbould  be  made  lo  pan  over  the 
hot-water  pipet  to  aa  to  beoome  warmed,  for  cold  eurrmilt  of  air  nre  vtr/ 
pernidoat. 

ifixim  •>!  IMi  iliteawf  <!nip».— November  weatber  U  vary  trying  ta 
banging  Qrapea,  oFtan  earning  them  to  damp  contlder^ly.  Wall  ripaiiad 
Gnpaa  have  the  *kin»  thicker  and  the  Gosh  finnn  than  indiffartiMly 
finiahed,  whilit  tbe  Juioet  are  richer  and  more  angary.  Vinat  ripaolng 
'their  aropa  In  September  are  itUl  In  foliage,  and  will  bear  men  molttan 
al  the  roots  and  in  tbe  atmoephere  than  those  that  had  the  Or^ie*  rioa 
in  Angott.  Slight  heat  in  tbe  plpat  wilt  be  required  almott  oonttantly 
malnlain  an  equable  tanperature,  but  tbli  mutt  not  l>*  too  high    -  '*  ~ 


will 
/  and  early  In  bricht  weMbcr 
•o  a*  to  prevent  moiatun  being  eondnited  on  the  berriai.  The  onttlda 
bordert  are  beit  protected  from  heavy  raint,  at  excattivtiy  moitt  bordara 
aSeot  the  Qrapaa  prejudicially,  and  In^de  borden  ahould  have  toffieieni 
moiatura  to  prevent  the  toil  oraoking  ;  and  if  covered  with  a  little  clean 
tweet  atnw  the  Grepa*  will  keep  betier.  Covering  the  border  prevent! 
ita  oraekmg,  and  keepa  down  moittwe  likely  to  artae  and  prove  tnjurieoa 
to  thearapet. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER.^ 


,|,H.|,|.|.].|.H.|^|.|.H,,.H i.i.i 


Aspect  op  Hives, 

Which  is  the  best  aspect  for  hives  is  a  dispnted  question. 
Doubtless  the  majority  of  bee-keepers  would  choose  a  south  or  south- 
east position  for  preference.  Those  who  have  numerous  colonies 
must  take  other  things  into  consideration,  so  tnat  their  neighbours  and 
the  public  are  not  interfered  with  by  the  bees,  whikt  the  coaTenience 
of  manipulating  and  extracting  the  honey  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
This  we  coDsldur  of  more  importance  than  the  actual  position  of  the 
hives.  As  we  have  stated  in  previous  notes,  the  majority  of  our 
stocks  face  due  west.  From  this  direction  we  often  have  very  high' 
winds,  which  during  the  winter  months  will  lower  the  temperature  of 
the  hive  several  degrees. 

We  have  been  txperimenting  as  to  what  is  best  to  bo  done  under 
such  c'rcumstaDces,  and  have  found  a  very  simple  remedy  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  blowing  directly  into  the  hives.  We  may  here  state 
the  fact  of  all  our  hives  being  placed  on  a  stage  about  18  inches  from 
the  ground,  the  stocks  being  about  3  feet  apart.  Early  in  the  autumn 
we  turn  each  hive  round  until  it  is  facing  south.  The  west  wind  U 
thus  blowing  broadside  on  to  the  hive.  If  necessary  they  may  be 
moved  in  any  direction,  and  one  hive  will  protect  the  other.  We  advo- 
cate an  abundance  of  air  for  the  bees  at  all  seasons,  and  this  is  as 
important  in  winter  as  during  the  bright  days  of  summer. 

Shelter  of  some  description  is  a  necessity  if  bees  are  expected  to 
be  in  a  forward  coudition  in  the  spring.  In  our  own  case  the  stocks 
are  well  protected  from  the  east,  but  they  are  sometimes  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  spring  when  the  sun  does  not  shine  on  them  till  near 
mid-day.  Later  in  the  season  when  a*  higher  temperature  prevails, 
the  bees  from  hives  in  this  position  are  on  the  wicg  as  early  as  those 
having  a  south  aspect. 

We  have  for  several  seasons  past  carefully  noted  the  various 
colonies  placed  in  different  aspects  to  see  if  one  position  was  better 
than  another.  The  only  difference  we  observed  was  that  those  bees 
exposed  in  a  bleak  aspect  consumed  more  stores  than  those  more 
favourably  situated.  For  this  reason  we  recommend  the  fsystem  of 
turning  the  hives  round  at  this  season,  as  few  bees  are  on  the  wing, 
and  they  will  readily  find  the  entrance  to  their  hive. 

Opkning  Entbances. 

In  the  above  notes  we  have  recommended  a  warm  aspect  for  the 
stocks,  and  some  bee-keepers  may  imagine  the  same  end  would  be 
obtained  by  closiug  the  entrance  to  the  hive  during  the  prevalence  of 
high  wind  or  storms.  But  such  is  not  the  casein  practice,  as  abundance 
of  fresh  air  is  as  essential  as  warmth.  Now  that  all  danger  uf  robbing 
is  over,  the  entrance  to  the  hives  should  le  opened  its  full  width,  and 
the  bees  will  be  better  for  it.  We  have  prsctisid  this  plan  for  many 
years  with  success. 

With  the  exception  of  one  hive,  all  have  loose  floor  boprds,  which 
is  such  an  advantage  at  all  seasons,  that  it  is  surprisino:  how  any 
practical  bee-kteper  will  tolerate  hives  which  have  the  floor  board 
fastened  securely  to  them.  However  well  made  a  hive  may  be,  debris 
and  moisture  will  often  be  found  on  t^  e  floor  bo^ard.  If  the  latter  is 
fixed  to  the  hive,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  clean  it.  With  a  loose  floor 
board,  however,  a  few  spare  boards  are  required,  which  may  be  placed 
under  the  hive  at  any  time.  Thu  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  bees 
healthy  and  in  good  condition. 

In  addition  to  opening  the  entrances,  we  place  some  thin  wed$;es, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  under  the  bottom  of  the  hive. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  dispelling  moisture.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  wedges  are  not  too  thick,  otherwise  the  bees  will  pass  through. 
This  will  encourage  robbing  as  the  season  advances,  and  too  much  air 
may  be  admitted.  He  found  out  this  plan  by  accident.  During  the 
sunmier  we  always  wedge  up  the  fronts  of  all  our  hives,  so  that  the 
bees  can  gain  admittance  the  full  width  of  the  floor  board.  In  the 
autumn  we  omitted  removing  the  wedges  from  one  of  the  hives.  It 
remained  in  this  condition  till  the  following  spring,  when  to  our 
surprise  we  found  that  this  colony  was  the  strongest  in  our  apiary. 
Since  then  the  majority  of  our  hives  are  slightly  lifted  from  their  floor 
boards,  and  remain  in  that  condition  throughout  the  winter. — 
An  English  Bee-kbeper. 


Ikdian  Cobk.~A  surprisiDg  history  i^  presented  in  Balletin  Ko.  57 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  one  of  America's  greatest 
contributions  to  the  food  supply  of  the  world — Indian  Corn.  Under  the 
effeots  of  cultivation,  the  recognised  varieties  have  increased  from  the  few 
known  by  the  early  explorers  to  more  than  five  hundred.  The  variations 
in  siae  are  interesting,  especially  as  regards  the  height  of  the  staJk.  This 
runs  from  1^  foot  for  some  kinds  of  popcorn  to  22  feet  for  a  Tennessee 
variety,  and  SO  feet  or  more  for  varieties  grown  in  the  Webt  Indies. 


^^^  ^  oorreapOEidtfnoe  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to  "  The  Editob,"  a,  »oae  BiU  moad» 
^9^Midaweritliv  S.^9^.,  and  VOT  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambera, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  reque<;ted  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  mattera 
diflcusaed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  Bubjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
be  desir^  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain. 
It  by  t^e  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  aocompanied  by 
tiie  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nam  de  plumes  are  given 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

'.'orrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Qardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is.  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  aa  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  oaimot 
'    be  inserted. 

<'Balimias"(Jr.  ir.).~We  do  not  know  any  esculent  by  this  name, 
nor  can  wo  gather  what  you  mean  from  your  letter,  aa  you  only  say  the 
seed  was  had  from  Constantinople  and  was  grown  this  summer,  treated 
the  same  as  Dwaitf  Beans  ;  also  that  you  have  gathered  some  nice  dishes, 
and  these  were  very  much  liked.  Possibly  vou  may  have  received  one  of 
the  numerous  varieties  of  Haricot  Beau.  We  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our 
readers  can  give  information  on  the  subject.  If  you  like  to  send  seeds 
we  will  have  them  tried  next  sesson. 

Oil  Stove  in  a  Oreenhonse  (^MdSsr). — An  oil-stove(pro]^r]y  managed) 
in  a  small  greenhouse,  to  keep  out  frost,  will  not  seriously  injure  bedding- 
ont  plants,  sooh  as  **  Geraniums."  Many  plants  in  small  structures 
near  towns,  and  in  them,  are  so  preserved,  though  the  better  plan  is  to 
employ  a  hot-water  apparatus  heated  by  a  lamp  burning  oil,  as  the  heat 
is  more  equally  diffused  by  pipes  through  the  house,  and  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  that  contiguous  to  a  stove.  Failures  occur  in  oil-stove  ' 
heating  by  using  common  oil,  carelessly  trimmed  wicks,  and  expecting 
one  stove  by  excessive  heating  to  do  the  work  of  two  or  three. 

Analyses  of  Kainit  and  Double  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  K agnasia 
(£.  A,  C). — Double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  is  a  somewhat 
more  concentrated  form  of  potash  than  kainit,  and  has  the  formula 
KaMgj|S04.  It  is  the  best  term,  in  our  experience,  in  which  potash 
can  be  supplied  to  the  mftjortty  of  soils,  and  especially  to  heavy  land.  A 
good  quality  double  sulphate  oi  potash  and  magnesia  contains  48  to  52 
per  cent,  sulphate  of  potash  and  some  25  to  30  per  cent  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  under  2^  per  cent  of  chlorine.  An  average  analysis  ot 
this  double  sulphate  is  :^ 

MoistuTe  ...        ...        ...        ••.        •••         •••  4'59 

Sulphate  of  potash      49*34 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  32*86 

Muriate  (chloride)  of  «oda 3*77 

Muriate  (chloride)  of  potash  0*13 

Sulphate  of  lime         *  5'35 

Magnesia  ...        ...        ...        ...        '••        •••  0*99 

Insoluble  subat&noes 2.97 

100  00 

Eor  oomparison,  we  append  an  analysis  of  high  quality  kainit : — 

Moisture          ...        ...        ...        ...        •••         •*•  12*70 

Sulphate  of  potash      ...         23*60 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ...         •..  14*50 

Chloride  of  maenesium         12*40 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt) 34*60 

Sulphate  of  lime         ...         1*70 

Insoluble  matter         0*50 

10000 
Now,  draw  your  own  eonclusions.  Common  salt,  except  in  light  soils, 
is  not  favourable  for  Vines,  nor  is  chloride  of  magnesium.  We  do  not  ' 
advise  kainit  as  a  substitute  for  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia. 
In  altering  the  formula  as  yon  suggest,  yon  should  take  three  parts 
dissolved  bones,  two  parts  sulphate  of  potash,  and  one  part  sulphate  ot 
magnesia.  Even  then  the  mixture  is  not  so  good  in  practice  as  the 
double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  with  the  bone  superphosphate 
as  previously  advised. 
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Heating  a  Propagattag  Hoqm  iO.  P.)*  —  We  hare  not  foand  the 
expansion  of* the  4*inoh  pipee  to  mum  a  leak  where  entering  and  leaving- 
the  eement  troagh.  The  inside  of  the  tank  wae  nmply  oemented  in  the 
itfnal  way,  and  made  quite  elote  about  the  pipes  in  the  brickwork,  as 
well  as  on  the  inner  surface.  With  water  in  the  trough  the  ezpaniion 
and  oontraotion  is  equalised,  and  no  separation  takes  place  between  the 
4)enient  and  hot- water  pipes— at  least,  it  has  not  done  so  in  our  cise. 

Vnngus  ttWL  Knshroom  Bed  {J.  H,  C,\ — The  fungus  is  the  fortu- 
nately not  common  Xylaria  pednnculata.  It  sometimes  occurs  on  Mush- 
iroom  beds,  though  happily  we  have  not  had  it  to  combat,  and  practically 
•ousts  the  cultivated  Muihroon,  Agarions  campestris  var.  hortensis.  The 
-flclerotioid  base  of  the  invadler  takes  possession  of  the  soil,  and  the 
mycelial  threads  spread  through  the  manufe^  and  form  a  denie  stroma  or 
substance  between  a  corky  and  fleshy  coniistence— irregulsr,  dirty  white, 
ihen  black.  Possibly  the  spores  of  the  fungus  or  the  mycelium  have  been 
In  the  soil  used  for  earthing  the  bed.  This  is  the  most  likely  means  of 
introduction.  It  chiefly  occurs  on  beds  that  have  been  mide  with  some- 
what old  manure,  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  usual  fSvrmentation 
and  turning  before  making  up.  There  does  not  appear  any  trace  of 
Mushroom  spawn  or  myeelinm,  the  threads  in  toe  manure  being 
•exclusively  those  of  the  Xylaria,  which  is  beliered  to  luxuriate  chiefly  in 
nnpuriOed  manure.  There  is  nothiog  for  it  but  to  do  'sway  with  the  bed, 
•clearing  all  out,  and  begin  afresh,  using  purified  material  and  rather 
atroog  turfy  loam  for  earthing  the  bed.  If  you  do  not  mind  trying  an 
^experiment*  remove  the  portion  of  the  bed  that  contains  the  Xylaria,  with 
-all  the  sderotioid  bsse,  and  sprii^le  on  the  loose  material  4  ozi.  of 
•common  salt  per  square  yard,  then  heat  firmly  with  the  back  of  a  spade, 
and  leave  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when  Mushrooms  may  possibly 
,  appear,  though  by  no  meaos  certainly. 

Woodlloe  on  Knshroom  Beds  {E.  8,  /.>— When  woodlice  get  possession 
of  the  fiUnshrooms  and  harl>our  beneath  the  covering  they  are  rather 
^ijflScnlt  to  deal  with,  and  we  have  no  experience  of  smoking  them  with 
•either  tobacco  or  nicotine.  Possibly  tSe  Mushrooms  would  be  tainted, 
and  tho  woodlice  not  be  reached  under  the  oovering  of  litter.  The  most 
wholesale  means  of  destruction  is  to  scatter  a  litUe  steamed  or  boiled 
Potato  meaU  made'  rather  dry  with  bran,  at  the  side  of  the  bed  formed  by 
4he  wall  or  boarding  in  the  evening,  and  leave  there  covered  over  lightly 
with  litter,  then  early  in  the  morning  pour  boiling  hot  water  along  the 
baited  part  We  have  cleared  houses  by  this  process,  repeated  f^om  time  to 
time,  and  if  done  with  care  need  not  materially  prejudice  the  Mushrooms, 
though  some  must  sulTer  on  the  part  where  the  scaldiag  water  is  used.  We 
do  not  spprove  of  using  poisons  where  esculents  are  grown.  We  have  found 
tiraps  formed  of  old  boards  cut  into  lengths  of  about  2  feet,  and  placed  on 
-each  other,  that  is.  two  pieces  with  a  little  oatmeal  sprinkled  on  the  lower 
one  with  a  pebble  between  at  one  end  so  Uiat  tile  woodlice  can  get 
•between,  feed  and  congregate,  very  useful,  covering  with  a  little  Utter, 
and  in  the  momiog  brushing  the  woodlice  into  a  pail  of  hot  water. 
Mangold  Wnrtzel  cut  in  two  parte  transverely,  scooped  out  a  little,  and 
notched  around  the  edge,  inverted  on  boards  and  covered  with  a  little 
litter,  are  excellent  traps,  examining  them  every  morning  and  brushing 
'the  woodlice  into  hot  water.  Persistence  in  any  of  the  practices  named 
•«Acts  a  clearance. 

Maanm  eapileattnun  (OSiMtoa).— The  cuttings  should  be  taken  from 

the  best  form  of  berried  plants,  selecting  the  vigorous  growing  parts 

when  young  or  not  more  than  half  ripe,  inserting  in  sandy  soil  and 

placing  in  a  warm  propagating  frame.     Early  started  cut-back  plants 

.give  the  best  cuttings,  and  afford  them  by  March  or  earlier  if  placed 

in  heat  during  January.     A  house  with  a  temperature  of  bb^  to  65° 

will  start  them.     By  the  middle  of  April  the  cuttings  will  have  rooted 

and  the  plants  plaoed  in  smsU  pots  and  stood  near  the  glass.    The  old 

plants  that  were  out  hard  back  in   February  will  then  have  broken 

freely,  and  some  prefer  this  time  for  takine  the  cuttings,  rooting  them 

in  a  warm  propagating   frame.     The  old  plants  then  have  about  half 

the  soil  removed  from  the  roots,  and  are  plaoed  again  in  the  same  siie 

pots,  using  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  with  one-fifth  of  decayed  manure 

and  one-seventh  of  sand.     The  plants  are  grown  in  a  house  with  a 

gentle  warmth,  such  as  that  of  a  rinery  at  work,  and  have  any  shoots 

.pinched  that  are  taking  the  lead.     Aphides  must  be  watched  for  and 

destroyed  on  their  first  appearance.     When  the  potting  is  recovered 

from  the  plants  are  gradually  hardened  and  transferred  to  cold  frames 

towards  the  end  of  May,  and  early  in  June  have  abundance  of  air  given 

them,  then  placed  In  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  berry,  or  the  plants 

mav  be  planted  out  if  a  frame  can  be  set  apart  for  them  until  they  are 

weU  established.    In  planting  them  the  base  should  be  firm,  so  that  they 

>«an  be  lifted  with  good  balls.    When  grown  in  pots  great  car«  is  needed 

in  supplying  wster  or  the  foliage  of  the  plants  turns  yellow.    This  does 

not  occur  with  thoae  planted  out  under  ordinary  care,  and  the  plants 

•frequently  attain  double  the  size  they  would  in  pots.    The  spring-roote4 

.plants  are  treated  similarly ;  if  grown  in  pots  giving  the  final  shift  about 

the  middle  of  June,  5-inch  being  large  enough.    About  the  middle  of 

September  the  plants  that  are  well  berried  and  have  been  planted  out 

may  be  lifted  and  plsced  in  suitable  pots.    With  care  they  lift  with  fair 

balls,  and  may  be  reduced  to  suit  the  pots,  being  eareful  not  to  destroy 

the  fibrous  roots.    After  potting  give  the  plants  a  thorough  watering, 

stand  them  behind  a  north  wall  for  about  ten  days,  when  they  will  have 

commenced  root  action,  and  can  be  plaoed  in  an  open  position  ready  for 

iplaoing  in  a  bouse  with  a  greenhouse  temperature  before  frosty  weather 

sets  in.     Plants  that  are  setting  berries  freely  at  the  early  part  of 

September  shoald  b  3  left  a  few  weeks  longer  before  they  are  lifted,    A 

temperature  of  40**  to  45%  with  air  freely  at  and  above  50**,  suiu  them. 

After  they  have  served  their  purpose  keep  them  rather  dry  for  a  time, 


cut  down  early  in  spring,  and  prooeed  as  already  stated.  The  cause  of 
^«  branches  dying  suddenly  is  commonly  an  attack  by  a  fungus,  Maoro- 
sporium  Solani,  at  least  this  parasite  appears  on  the  dead  tissues,  and  tho 
mycelial  hyphsa  is  found  in  the  liring.  but  diseased,  parts.  DasUng  with 
fungicide,  such  as  anti  blight,  has  bMu  found  to  ward  off  attacks  of  this 
«*  Hidden  collapse  "  fungus. 

Xaavxlng  Light  Soil  (C). — ^The  better  practice  is  to  dig  the  mannrw 
in  so  that  its  fertilising  properties  may  be  diffused  through  and  held  by 
the  soil  Hn  part)  for  the  use  of  the  prospective  crop.  When  the  manure 
is  fr«sh  It  may  be  spread  on  the  surface  in  the  autumn  and  left  there 
until  the  spring,  when  it  can  be  dug  in.  We  have  seen  this  plan  answer 
well  on  light  land,  the  manure  being  sweetened  by  exposure,  and  oon- 
siderably  more  reduced  than  when  dug  in  in  the  early  winter.  If  the 
manure  is  partly  decayed,  as  it  should  £»,  having  been  sweated  to  destroy 
any  contained  weed  seeds,  there  is  no  question  of  it  being  best  dug  into 
light  ground  early  in  the  spring ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  knock  light  land  too 
much' about,  or  dig  it  shortly  before  required  for  cropping.  It  requires 
solidificstion  for  holding  plant  nutriment,  with  frequent  hoeing  during 
the  spring  and  summer  for  the  retention  of  moi^ture,^ 

Kois  Litter  for  Viae  Border  (WI  £r.).^Iu  making  a  Vine  border  peat 
moss  litter  after  use  in  stables  could  not  wisely  be  used  for  the  lower 
portion — say  next  the  rough  drainage — for  it  would  resolve  itself  into  a 
close  soapy  bog  soil-like  mass,  not  only  sour  but  impeding  the  free  passage 
of  water  through  and  from  the  soil.  The  proper  m%terial  to  employ  on 
the  rough  drainage  is  smeller  stones,  not  larger  pieces  than  roaa  metal, 
and  on  this  a  3-inch  layer  of  old  mortar  rubbish  freed  flrom  bits  of  wood 
and  broken  up  rather  smdl.  If  sifted  with  a  qaarter-lnoh  sieve,  the 
rough —that  remaining  in  the  sieve— should  be  used  for  placing  on  the 
drainage,  and  the  fine  for  mixing  with  the  soil  for  the  border  It  would 
not  be  alvisable  to  use  peat  moss  litter  manure  for  any  pait  of  the  border 
iioless  previously  mixed  with  a  tenth  part  of  alr-sls^Lsd  lime.  Protect 
I  he  drainage  with  turves  grass  side  downwards  before  filling  in  the  soil. 

Bark  of  Apple  Tree  iTpheayin^  and  Bnntiiig  in  Vertieal  Patchet  (  W.  R, 
i&u//«ni).^We  have  the  sketches  of  the  last  year's  specimen — the  portion 
•'f  stock  as  well  as  scion— and  on  oomparison  of  them  with  those  now 
Mubmitted  assure  you  there  has  not  been  any  misunderstanding.  There 
Hre  the  usual  bacterial  bodies  that  accompaof  deoay  iuYnost  dead  vege- 
table tissues,  and  even  the  form  known  as  liliorococcus  amylovoroua 
which,  according  to  the  invest'gations  of  Professors  Bnrrill  and  Arthur 
in  the  United  Swtes  of  America,  occasion  Apple  and  Pear  blight—**  fire- 
blast."  The  disease  is  certainly  a  very  singular  one,  but  not  new  to  this 
country,  as  in  grafting  some  Melrose  Apple  scions  on  Paradise  stocks  we 
had  the  malady  on  both  stock  and  scion  thirty  years  ago,  and  regarded 
it  then  as  a  form  of  canker,  albeit  the  fruits  of  the  canker  fungus,  which 
appear  about  the  same  time  as  the  upheaval  and  bursting  of  the  bark  as 
by  this  parasite — namely,  November,  were  not  found  on  the  affected  parts, 
nor  the  mycelial  hyphn  of  it  in  the  bark  and  cambial  larer.  The  spots  range 
from  I  inch  to  l^  inch  in  length  by  i  tof  inch  in  breadth  and  longitudinally 
of  the  branches,  which  are  exactly  }  inen  In  diameter.  The  bark  cracks  and 
peels  off  lengthwise  of  the  wound  and  imparts  a  very  ratrged  appearance 
by  its  upheaval,  and  is  quite  dead  down  to  the  wood,  between  which,  in  the 
cambial  layer,  the  disease  spreads  in  the  living  tissuea  It  is  not 
impossible  for  these  to  be  poisoned  by  the  sUerationof  juices  set  up  by  the 
bacterial  ferment,  but  then  there  is  not  any  **  fire  blight*'  or  ^'fire  bfast.'^ 
as  this  causes  limbs  affected  by  it  to  become  blackened  and  dead, 
together  with  the  leaves,  flowers  or  fruits  which  they  bear.  There 
rias  been  a  little  (not  much)  exudation  of  matter  on  the  surface  which  \% 
stated  by  Professor  Arthur  to  be  dissolved  by  rain,  and  the  germs  set  free 
and  waahed  into  the  soil,  where  they  multiply  in  rich  mould  and  grow  sJI 
the  winter,  or  year  after  year.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  J.  Hiam  sent  us  some 
twigs  of  Pear  trees  similarly  affected  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  but  we 
failed  to  discover  the  Micrococcus,  though  there  may  have  been  eome 
previously  hsving  been  washed  off  by  the  rain.  The  case  is  very 
interesting,  as  clearly  showing  a  disistrous  disease  that  appears  to  attack 
trees  of  rapid  growth  more  than  slow  growing.  We  can  only  advisa 
cutting  out  the  wounds  down  to  the  living  bark  and  dressing  them  with  a 
paint  formed  of  Stockholm  tar  thinned  to  proper  consistence  for  application 
with  a  brush,  or  even  not  incising  the  wounds,  coating  them  well  with 
(he  dressing  without  smearing  it  all  over  the  live  bark,  then  you  may  like 
to  give  the  ground  as  far  as  the  roots  extend  or  a  little  more  from  the 
••tem  outwards  a  dressing  of  the  late  Mr.  Tonks*  canker-cure  mixture, 
4  ois.  per  square  yard  and  leave  the  rest  to  natnre.  The  mixture 
consists  of : — 

Saperpboaphate  of  lime 

Nitrate  of  potash      

Chloride  or  soda    ' 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 

Sulphate  of  iron     

Sulphate  of  lime      

We  carefully  examined  the  trees  in  Mr.  Tonks*  garden,  with  thdr 
thousands  of  canker  wounds,  and  found  their  cure  complete.  .  We  had  a 
vigorous  young  Bibston  Pippin  Apple  tree  affected  exactly  the  same  as 
yours,  and  on  precisely  similar  wood.  This  tree  we  undermined  and 
uarefully  root-pruned.  After  placini;  fresh  soil,  containing  lime  and  wood 
ashes,  round  the  roots,  and  mulching  in  summer,  w4  obtained  a  **  network  " 
of  surface  roots,  the  character  of  the  growth  was  altered,  and  no  further 
rupturing  of  the  bark  appeared.  The  wounds  were  cut  out  and  dressed 
with  St<MHcholm  tar,  as  above  advised,  Mr.  Tonks  did  not  out  out  tho 
wounds  of  his  trees,  and  they  healed  perfectly.  His  mixture  should  aei 
'  beneficially,  whether  you  root-prune  the  tree  or  nor. 
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JOUBSAL    OF   HORTICULTURE   AND    COTTAGE    GARDENER. 


«il«ii«»  of  loeielin  uhlch  ara  in  •ffilittion  witk  Ihe  ornlral  Societ7 ;  aim 
all  othen  whtn  IndiciMd  in  the  Hhedala*  that  tba  N.0.3.  ralsa  ihall  b« 
followed.  Id  jadfln);  iodtpendsntl;  of  thtM  relet,  we  ibonlii  not 
diiqmUifT  a  Jtabd  far  Lh«  muon  jon  aUt^ 

PlanUnf  Xarly  FoUtOM  baton  matat  U.  A.  C  C].— The  practice 
wsi  BtroD|;lj  adTOoated  muij  yaari  Ijco,  aod  wai  tailed  bj  mau/  cnlti- 
VBtor*,  lome  proDouDclng  it  laoMaiFhl,  and  othen  oot  belog  latlafiFd  with 
the  raeotti.  When  the  grnund  ie  fm  ftrom  alng*.  wirewormi,  and  other 
Potato  enemlet,  and  Iha  loil  I*  oFa  light  oature,  autumD  planting  maj  b* 
practited  \  but  fra^e  hare  to  be  teckonf  d  with,  and  the  aeU  ooOaequently 
pboad  6  to  8  iacbei  deep.  Some  penoni  alM>  ipread  liltri  on  the  aurfacv 
before  severe  froit.  It  1*  at  the  batt  an  nncrrtaia  plan,  antwarioif  in 
■ome  loile  and  leaaona  onlj.  Early  Fotaloe*  are  belt  prepared  bv 
indacing  robuit  iprouC  growth,  ag  prarotiied  from  the  beginning  of  lbs 
oentnrj  in  the  Lincoln  and  York  Potalo  ditCriet*,  before  plinling  towarda 
tlM  end  of  Msreb  or  earlier  In  tba  warm  eoulhem  ptrtt  of  the  coantr]'. 
Tod  will  find  the  method  llluitrated  on  page  114  o<  Wrighl'i  "Primer  of 
HortieoItDie "  (MacmUlaa),  which  yon  can  obtain  for  ]■  throngh  a 
bookialler.  Torn  of  tnbers  are  prepared  In  boxes.  See  alM  Dmu'i 
"  Frinwr  on  Vegetables  ;  "  same  prloe  and  publiihert. 

Vnminif  Vlaw  (^ma/citr  Jfraif«r). — Prnning  on  the  ipnr  syilem  Mn> 
•Ute  Id  rarrylnK  np  one  leading  shoot  to  (he  back  of  the  feonie,  ettabliib- 
ing  thereon  what  are  lermcd  spars,  or  what  might,  perhipe,  be  mora 
properly  lermad  iDagi,  from  the  front  to  the  back,  ai  n*arly  ai  pouibla 
at  meaeored  djstanoes,  and  aa  far  aa  may  be  placed  altemslely  up  the 
•tern.  About  one  to  every  foot  is  anmoienL  These  ipari  are  Snt 
developed  h  aide  shoots,  ind  In  order  to  insnre  Iheir  dm  and  fiill 
development  they  are  prodaiMd  dnring  about  three  aeaaona.  There  are 
ibosa  wb»  will  ran  a  ««ne  up  to  the  back  of  the  honee,  and  frnit  it  the 
whole  Itngth  the  nest  year ;  bnt  this  is  not  sonnd  practice.  A  good 
cane  nearly  the  length  of  the  roof,  and  abont  Ibrea-qnarten  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  mar  be  pmned  to  one-third  (he  ratter  length  the  Bret  year, 
another  third  the  aeeond,  and  the  remainder  tba  third  jrar.    By  this 

CI,  sopposiag  the  rafter  to  be  IS  fpat  long,  there  will  be  abont  fire  large 
chat  the  fimt  year,  ten  ihe  eecoDd,  and  Gfieea  or  more  the  third  \  and 
tbia  will  be  found  to  tax  the  poweri  of  the  Vine  heavily,  perhapa  too 
nmab.  By  (bis  mode  every  sida  ahoot  will  be  strongly  developed,  and 
(KiBaeqaantlj  a  selection  may  be  readily  made.  The  labeequent  pruning 
maply  eontlMi  in  cutting  each  of  thaia  beak  annaally  to  the  last  eye  at 
tbebaae  of  the  young  side  shoot,  although  loua  leave  another  eye. 

■asM  of  Tnlti.  — JTofiM. 
tyfioal  biuta(when  the  names 
Mgular  snbaoribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col- 
teoton  of  apeoimena  from  non-subacribers.  This  latter  procedure  i> 
wholly  irreguar,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  alloH 
Ihomaelvee  to  be  made  the  medium!  in  infringing  our  rolea.  ^wcial 
attoBtioD  ia  dlriwled'  to  the  rollofriiig~VI>eiHon,  the  object  of  wUob'lt 
e  the  growth  of  inJMor  and  promote  the  onlture  of  anpeiioi 


rs, 


oeasa^HMM  of  tin  iargt  nmtbtr  ef  ueHAUu  Appl«i  a»d  P*ari 
•UK  IS  Mw  ogKi  to  U  nam*d,  U  Aoi  6«ni  dtoidtd  U  mmm  viy  ^peniwiu  imo 
warittii  of  approwd  insnt,  ami  to  njtet  Vi*  inftrlor,  vUch  ore  not  warti 
tmdi>sf  or  grmeitg.  The  names  and  addresws  of  senders  of  fruits  u> 
flower*  to  M  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enolosed  wi(h  the  spemnums, 
wbethar  lettera  refsrrlne  to  the  frui(  are  sent  by  ^t  or  not.  Tb> 
namai  are  not  nnmaaarilf  reqtdred  for  publication,  initials  auffioiiig  to 
that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  namea  at  once,  and  any  beyond  (bar 
nnmbw  eannot  be  preserved.  Thfg  liould  it  tent  <m  lh>  Jlrtt  Mioatian  qr 
oiiew*  tonrdt  r^pMiq;.  Dtattrt  Ptart  otaitat  ht  narjd  in  a  hard  grot*  stoti 
The  pracltoe  of  pinning  numbers  to  the  eye*  of  the  truits  tends  to  destni) 
one  of  the  most  obaractrrisilo  fealutea  and  iDorcaaei  tbe  diffloulty  ol 
Identification.  When  ^tumi  an-  lenl  to  be  named  yonng  wood  ol  ihr' 
trees  should  aeoompanj  them  Leave*  ot  Ihe  trees  are  neeeasary  wiih 
Peaches  and  Neotulae*,  with  intormalion  as  to  Hhelber  (he  Howert 
are  large  or  smsll.  (C.  £). -Comt*  de  Lamy.  (£.  M.).—l,  Golden 
Winter  Pearmsin ;  %,  Wa.thum  Abbey  Seedling ;  3,  King  of  the 
Pippins  ;  i,  London  Pippin,  (if.  A  A.).— 1,  Oreennp's  Pippin  ;  2, 
Baanty  of  Kent  t  3,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  i  4,  Bed  Ingeetrie  ;  6,  Oellini : 
8,  Winter  Greening.    (S.  W.  L.)— I,  Lewis'*  Incomparable  ;  2,  Margil 

3,  Oobhao>.     (B.  fl;j.— Hoyibe's  Victoria.     "    "*     '^'~  *--='- 

resemble  Maltster  tbao  any  vaiiety  we  know. 

Kama*  nf  naiLti. — We  only  undertake  to  name  tptaiti  of  DultiTsMa 
plaatt,  not  wild  flower*,  or  vailet^  that  have  originated  fl^om  seeda  anrt 
tenaed  Smista'  flowers.  Floweriug  specimens  are  neoessary  of  Ho  >erln{; 
plaata,  and  Fern  frundi  ahonld  bear  sporea.  Bpecimens  ehotild  arrire  In 
a  b«ak  state  Id  Moorely  tied  firm  boxea.  Thiii  papur  boxes  unve  in  t 
llanaaid  ttate.  SUghUy  damp  moes,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  (hi 
beat  paekiiig,  dry  wool  or  p^er  (he  worsL  Thoee  arrive  In  the  ben 
oDwytlan  that  are  so  oloaely  or  firmly  packed  in  soft  green  fresh  grass,  ae 
lo  remain  anmoved  by  ahaung.  No  apaoimen*  should  be  sent  to  real  u 
(to  post  office  over  Sunday,  on  which  day  there  i*  no  delivery  of  po*(a 
matter  In  London,  tipecimpos  in  partialiy  filled  boxe*  are  invuiablj 
Ifijnied  or  spoUM  liy  bMng  dtahed  to  and  fro  In  trCbait.  '  KottnorethAi 
di  apedmensodn  M  named  at  onoe,  and  the  number*  should  be  visibK 
wtthont  nntying  the  ligatures,  It  being  often  difltcult  to  separate  (hen 
when  the  pnper  is  damp.  (J.  C.  S.) — Leooadendron  argenteum  QA.J.  W) 
— Clerodendron  Butsns,  (,C,  J.y — 1,  Laurut  nobilii ;  2,  Thniopsis  do)s- 
brata  ;  3,  KetinotpOra '  cricoid**  ;  4,  Cupresius'Lobbi ;  5,  Retinoapor* 
(ftniiocrr).— Adiantum  gracillimum. 


—The  froit*   I 


UOVKNT  GARDE3N    MARKET.— November  15th. 

AVBRAOB  VHOLESALB    P BICES.— KROIT. 


Applei,  EcEtiih.per  sieve  3  0  to  B  0 
„  Canadian,  barrel  ...  10  0  lA  0 
„     Nova  Scotisn,  bsrrel  10  0     17  0 

Cobnuts  per  100  lb. 60  0     TO  0 

Lemon*,  cue    14  0     SO  0 

AVERAGB  WHOLESALE 

t.  d.    s.d. 

Articbokea,  green,  dos.  ...     8  0  to  4  0 

Aiparsgns,  sreen,  bundle      4  0      4  6 

elant,  bnndle    16  0    SO  0 

Beans,  Jersey,  per  lb 0  6     0  8 


CahbegM,  per  tally  .. 
Oarrocs,  per  doi. 
Oanlifleweri,  do*.     .. 
Celery,  per  bundle  .. 
Ououmbers,  dos. 

Bndive,  dos 

Herbs,  bunch    , 


Orapas,  bleak    0  6  to 

„      Muscat I  0 

Uelon*       each    0  6 

Fears,  C*lifomi»n,  ease...  6  0 
Pines,  SL  UiBbael-s,  e«>b  1  0 
PBICS8.-yE0KTABLE8. 


Leaks,  bunnh    — 

Lettuea,  doi | 

Hn>hroam*.lb 

Mustard  and  Crea,  punnet    • 
Onion*,  bag,  about  I  owL 
Fu>l8y,  doi.  bunohe*     ...     ' 

Potatoes,  owt ■■ 

Sesksle,  do*,  bsskels      ...  I 

Shallot*,  lb I 

Spinacb,  per  bushel.,. 


I.  d. 


ynllo*  doi.  bloom*     B  0 


AVEEAQE  WHOLESALE    PEI0E8.-CDT  PLOWEEB. 

I  *-^ 

I  Lilac,  white,  bundle       ..,  4  ( 
I  Maiden  bail    Fern,     dos. 

baah* 6  ' 

I  UiriTLieritn,   do*,    bnohs.  3  ( 

i  Uignonatte,  doi.  bunntaai  S  ( 

'  Narcitsn*,  while,  do*,  bun.  a  ( 

;  Odootoglouum*        5  ( 

Pelargonium*,  do*,  bnehs  8  I 

Bo*ei  (indoor),  do* 6  I 

„    Eed.  do* 8  ( 

„     Bafnina,  packet       ...  1  < 

„    Taa,  wbiie.doi.     ...  S  I 

,.    Tellow,  d«.  (Perles)  5  ( 

Bfuihl.  hunoh H  t 

Violets,  PRrma,  bunch    ...  1  I 

„       dsrk,French,do*.  1  i 

„        „     English, dos.  1  ( 


Eowaris,  dci.  ... 
Qardenias,  di 

Geranium, 


rlet,    dos. 


Ulium  Hurisi,  18  blooms   1 
„  IsncifoHum  album  ...     I 

^,' lonpBorum.Ubloomi     I 
Uly  of    the     Valley,    li 
Bpta)s    ... 


Arbor  Vim,  vsr.,  do*.     ... 

Aspidistra,  do* 

Aspidiitra,  ipeoimen  ..f 
ChiysanthemuDUiperdoi. 
Orotons,  des 

Dnoana  viridis,  dos. 

Rrioa  various,  dos 

Bnonymu*,  vsr.,  do*. 


PLANTS  IK  P0T8. 

s.d.     s.d.  I 

6  OtoBS  0     Ferns  small.  100     ... 

18  0  86  0  l^nu  aisitic*.  each  ... 
1&  0     90  0  !  PoliifB  plants,  var.,  a 

n  0  12  0  Lyoopodiums,  do*.  ... 
18  0  to  a  '  Marguerite  Daiay,  dot, 
12.0     80  0    Hyrtles,  do* 

8'0  18  0  1  Palm*,  in  vsr.,  eath 
SO  0     60  0 1       „       speoimana    .„ 

SO    IB  0  '  Salvia*,  scarlet,  do*. 

4  0     18  0  :  Sol■num^  ptr  dot.  .., 


...   10  0  18  0 

...  e 0  SO 

...     I  0  11  ff 

,„  il  0  *«  0 

...    6  0  12  0- 

...     9  0  18  0 


ODDS  AKD  ends. 

Thbbb  are  always  subject*  of  interest  oropoio;  up,  and  whih 
maoy  of  them  ire  too  small  to  provide  a  paper,  yet  several  of  theiU' 
grouped  together  may,  we  hope,  prove  acceptable  to  our  readera. 

There  is  one  spedes  of  aDooyaace  to  which  farmers  are  much 
eubjeoted  to  in  the  autumn — trespass ;  it  ie  Chen  that  tbe  fields  and 
hedgM  are  most  inviting  to  illegal  despoilers.  Certuuly  at  other 
times  of  tbe  year  there  is  the  nuiiaDca  aod  vexatiou  wbioh  arises  fi;oii» 
tbnse  iU-ounditioned  people  who  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  a 
"  Khort  cut."  No  matter  how  immaterial  the  diitance  gained  by  the 
"  ehort  out "  they  will  try  for  it.  No  fence,  however  strong,  tuma- 
Ihem;  notice  bMuds  are  a*  dead  letterx.  Not  only  do  they  make 
exceedingly  ugly  tracka  across  arable  fields,  but  any  loose  stick  of 
lancing — or,  for  th^t  mittor,  unloose — eventually  finds  its  way  into 
the  trespaeeer's  grate  or  under  his  oron.  As  for  hoping  for  help  in  th«- 
matler  from  the  rural  police — well,  they  are  too  sparsely  scattered  to 
be  of  much  use  la  the  outlying  fields,  and  it  is  really  men  who  should 
kuow  better  who  are  the  great  iggreesors. 

The  formation  of  a  new  track  should  be  Biopsied  at  once,     Year» 
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roll  by  so  quickly,  and  then  the  astonished  owner  wakes  to  find  the 
footpath,  by  lapse  of  limp,  is-  a  public  one,  and  he  is  helpless.  We 
knew  of  a  case  of  this  sort  lately,  where  the  path  had  been  made  by 
an'odd  labourer  goiug  to  his  work  and  by  the  gamekeeper  on  his  beat. 
Now,  alas  I  it  is  used  by  ironstone  miners,  who  gaily  and  daily  pass 
through  one  of  the  best  coyerts  on  the  estate.  The  ironstone  mining 
is  a  new  industry,  the  men  are  not  native  bom,  and  have  a  strong 
penchant  for  hare,  rabbit,  or  winge4  game.  In  this  case,  though  the 
farmer  strongly  objects  to  strangers  through  his  home  fields,  the 
greater  annoyance  falls  on  the  owner,  and  there  will  be  a  constant 
danger  of  friction  between  his  keepers  and  the  stranger  within  his 
borders. 

This  autumn  particularly  has  been  a.  trying  one  to  many  a 
farmer.  The  crops  of  Brambles  and  Mushrooms  have  been  simply 
enormous,  but  the  legal  owner  has  not  benefited  'much.  There 
appears  to  be  a  feoIiDg,  even  among  quite  respectable  people,  that  a 
Mushroom  field  is  common  property — that  you  may  go  in,  gather 
what  you  like,  either  for  sale  or  immediate  consumption,  none  letting 
or  hindering  you.  We  have  seen  it  done,  and  have  laughed  at  the 
irony  of  it.  Strangers  have  come  in  and  cleared  our  fields,  and  left 
us  a  basketful,  with  compliments  !  One  great  and  serious  fault  these 
Mushroom  gatherers  have,  and  it  is  that  they  rarely,  if  ever,  close  a 
gate;  the  consequence  is,  strayed  cattle  in  every  direction.  The 
Bramble  gatherers  are  an  equal  nuisance  ;  they  come  in  battalions — 
not  only  the  village  pec^le  proper,  but  the  scam  of  the  nearest  town. 
They  too  leave  gates  open,  make  gaps  wherever  they  list,  maul  and 
destroy  the  hedges,  and  give  you  plenty  of  '^sauoe**  if  yon  dare 
remonstrate. 

There  are  many  people,  too,  who  do  not  grow  their  own  Potatoes 
and  Turnips  for  the  pot,  but  they  appear  always  to  have  plenty; 
indeed,  we  know  one  woman  (gardenless)  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
retailing  Potatoes  to  her  neighbours.  This,  of  course,  comes  under 
the  head  of  petty  larceny ;  bat  trespass  was  committed  in  the  first 
instance.  Of  trespass  in  pursuit  of  game  we  believe  there  is  a  great 
deal,  but  that  again  is  more  the  landlord's  concern. 

As  to  the  Mushroom  nuisance^  by  planting  spawn  in  the  grass 
fields  the  crop  comes  under  the  head  of  a  cultivated  one,  'and  depre- 
dators (if  caught)  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates.  We  find 
the  Chambers  of  Staffordshire  and  Warwick  are  combining  to  call 
upon  Parliament  to  remodel  the  present  law  of  trespass;  other 
CSuunbers  might  do  worse  than  follow  their  example.  We  know  of 
one  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town  who  gave  up  his 
holding,  which  had  been  in  the  family  for  generations,  rather  than 
suffer  constant  irritation  from  trespasses  he  was  quite  unable  to  cope 
with. 

There  is  another  question  that  is  calling  for  attention.  A  short 
anecdote  is  all  th-it  is  necessary.  A  wholesale  dealer  in  foreign 
(frozen)  meat  was  sojourning  at  the  seaside.  One  of  the  batchers 
was  a  large  customer  of  his,  though  personally  they  were  strangers* 
The  dealer  called  at  the  shop  for  the  purpose  of  buying  frozen 
meat,  and  was  most  indignantly  dismissed  with  the  statement  that 
none  but  best  English-fed  was  ever  sold  there. 

Is  it  not  time  there  was  some  sort  of  certificate  or  form  of 
registration  required  ?  It  is  hardly  fair  that  the  public  should  be 
robbed  in  sj  barefaced  a  manner.  It  is  quite  right  that  foreign 
meat  should  be  sold,  many  a  poor  family  in  that  way  gets  animal 
food  who  otherwise  would  not  The  law  steps  in  to  prevent  adultera- 
tion, but  that  Act  does  not  touch  substitution. 

We  are  promised  some  speedy  lt*gislation  re  accidental  injury  to 
farm  workers.  That  such  a  measure  would  be  beneficial  there  is  no 
doubt.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  a  man  disabled,  perhaps  early  in  life, 
with  no  prospect  but  the  workhouse.  Even  in  case  of  temporary 
illness  the  finances  must  be  severely  strained,  though  a  man  may  be  a 
member  of  a  good  sound  club. 

The  farmer  has  quite  enough  to  do  to  provide  wages  for  the 
workers.  He  cannot,  if  he  would,  maintain  a  man  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  therefore  he  wiU  have  to  secure  himself  against  possible 
loss  by  insurance.    If,  as  is  stated,  insurance  can  be  effected  at  the 


rate  of  3s.  6d.  per  cent.,  the  farmer  will  be  the  first  to  agree  in  l^e 
desirability  of  any  such  act.  It  is  always  painful  to  see  suffering  we 
cannot  alleviate,  and  it  is  doubly  so  if  the  suffering  has  been  incurred 
in  our  service. 

What  chance  have  we  for  any  compensation  for  crops  burned  by 
sparks  from  a  passing  looomotive  (railway)  ?  None  if  the  company 
can  prove  they  use  a  certain  spark  guard  and  did  not  show  negligence. 
Thif  is  a  most  comforting  doctrine  for  the  owner  of  destroyed  crops; 
and  how  is  the  negligence  to  be  proved  ?  Road  locomotives  are  under 
much  more  stringent  rule,  but  we  think  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
should  be  sauce  for  the  gander. 

Muzzling  appears  to  have  fulfilled  the  object  for  which  it  was 
introduced.  May  we  happily  keep  clear  of  rabies  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Dogs  ftud  their  owners  are  alike  grateful  to  find  the  order 
revoked. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

We  have  had  farther  heavy  rains,  and  the  weather  has  been  more  like 
April  than  November.  Pastures  have  freshened  wonderfully,  and 
farmers  have  been  enabled  to  defer  the  evil  day  of  bringing  up  the  cattl* 
for  another  week  or  two.  in  faet  holding  stock  may  be  kept  out  ontil 
we  hf  ve  some  really  wintry  weather.  At  any  rate  tho  prospects  for 
winter  keep  are  much  improved,  and  this  is  already  shown  by  improve- 
ment in  the  price  of  store  sheep.  The  rise  is  not  great,  bat  there  is  mach 
more  indination  to  buy. 

A  large  breadth  of  Wheat  is  already  above  groand,  and  is  looMag 
really  beautiful ;  it  will  mako  a  good  start  before  winter  sets  in. 

The  regular  work  of  anmmn  being  almost  completed,  the  spare  hands 
are  set.  to  hedging  and  fenee  repairing.  On  a  home  farm  there  is  seldom 
any  diffioaliy  as  Co  a  suitable  supply  of  fencing  materials,  but  we  often 
liear  bitter  oomplainta  from  farmers  as  to  the  almost  impossibili^  of 
obtaining  rough  limber  at  a  reasonable  rate.  In  many  instances  they  are 
obliged  to  bay  foreign  stuff  from  the  seaports,  and  pay  heavy  railway 
freight  on  it,  whilst  there  may  be  hundreds  of  acres  of  woodland  lo  their 
own  parish.  This  is  partioularly  the  case  where  the  fisll  of  timber  is  let 
by  tender  to  large  timber  merchants,  for  they  nsoally  cart  almost  every- 
thing away  that  is  worth  anything  at  all,  leaving  nothing  but  firewood, 
and  when  applied  to  by  a  farmer,  either  refuse  to  sell  at  all  or  at  a  pro- 
hibitive price. 

On  some  estates  the  timber  is  sold  in  small  lots  by  auction  at  the  tree 
root,  and  this  gives  the  farmer  a  netter  chance,  he  being  generally  the 
best  customer,  giving  a  better  price  for  the  small  staff  than  the  timber 
meroliant  does  for  the  well  grown  trees.  Now  that  there  is  such  an 
outcry  in  the  hunting  field  against  barbed  wire,  masters  of  hoands  should 
nse  their  influence  with  landlords  to  give  their  tenanu  better  and  cheaper 
supplies  of  fencing  timber.  Then  there  will  be  less  excuse  for  the 
increasing  use  of  what  we  have  heard  a  labourer  call  **  Barbara  wire." 

We  fear  that  few  Swedes  will  be  worth  storing,  but  where  there  is 
any  size  at  all,  and  a  desire  to  make  them  safe  against  frost,  we  should 
recommend  that  they  be  pulled  and  thrown  into  neaps  as  they  are,  with 
both  tops  and  roots  unoat ;  then  well  covered  with  soil  they  will  keep  all 
right.  Discretion  must  be  used  by  the  men  not  to  put  in  the  heap  any 
cankered  or  unsound  roots. 


*•  Pink-Etb  "  AMONGBT  THE  Gbbyb.— "  Pink-eye  '*  has  bn^en  ont 
amongst  the  liorses  of  tho  8cou  Greys  stationed  at  Ediabargh.  The 
disease  is  of  a  mild  type,  and  the  number  of  horses  aiS»eted  is  not,  so 
far,  very  large  ;  but  as  the  regiment,  like  so  msny  others,  is  under  orders 
for  the  Cape,  the  outbreak,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  not  very  opportune. 
Already  a  detachment  of  the  regiment  has  gone  to  Aldershot  in  quest 
of  fresh  horses.  The  disesse  is  believed  1*%  have  been  introdnoed  \ij 
horses  sent  recently  from  York,  to  take  the  place  of  those  cast  as  unfit 
for  active  tervice  against  the  Boers.  The  disease  is  also  said  to  be 
rather  prevalent  in  Ayrshire,  and  it  is  known  that  soms  prominent 
breeders  have  susuined  serious  losses  through  this  cause. — (**  North 
British  Agrioulturist.'O 

The  Objection  to  Sudden  Changes  in  Pood  Rations. — 
When  cattle  are  changed  at  all  suddenly  from  one  description  of  food  to 
another  they  sJmost  invariably  suffer  very  sensibly  in  condition,  ev^ 
though  such  change  may  be  from  a  good  to  a  belter  ration.  An  ezperi- 
meot  was  specially  conducted  some  time  ago  with  the  object  of  testing 
whether  the  commonly  accepted  ideas  on  this  subject  were  not  exsggerated, 
and  it-  was  found  that  in  every  case  in  which  a  obanf[;e.  in  food  suddenly 
took  place  the  aoimils  were  adversely  affected  thereby.  .  When  a  cow  js 
fed  on  a  certain  ration  for  a  considerable  time,  her  stomach  naturally 
becomes  accustomed  to  a  certain  bulk  or  consistency  in  her  food,  so  that 
when  the  change  is  made,  except  it  is  very  gradually  brought  about,  there 
is  a  tendeney  on  the  part  of  the  aystem  to  become  disarranged,  and  several 
weeks  frequently  elapse  ere  the  animals  begin  to  mske  as  what  msy  ho 
described  as  normal  progress  on  the  new  fo<Hi.  It  b  because  of,  this  that 
it  is  so  essential  to  exercise  every  care  at  this  season  of  the  year  in 
changing  animals  which  have  been  kept  on  grass  all  the  winter  to  indoor 
rations,  in  which  their  feed  consists  largely  of  dry  and  much  moie 
concentrated  foods.— ('*  Irish  Farmers'  Gaxette.'*) 
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vi«»TT*>««    ■(■WX*C   FRO U  KENT. 

XAUAX      XA.X«C«a       PLANT  Nowr, 

Guinea  Collecllon  [or  tbe  Oardan  or  waJl  tratning. 
1.  bu»hy  trees,  nMortBd.  Bnch  as  Cois  Oranga  Pippin, 
Kstsr  Pe&nuBin,  Laue'a  Prince  Albert,  Pe»n  WOMiuns' 

Bon  ChT«t<t<n.  Marie  I-iuiw.  4c, ,  nnd  good  iorti  of  Plom*. 

Ttae»  Ireen  tonw  Into  besrlng  at  once,  and  are  muaJly  sold 

at  SO/-  per  doi.    Tbe  collertjoD^imniecl,  careruUy  P^^ed, 

carriage  paid 


SPECIAL  MIXTURES 
DAFFoblLS 

'    Tvr  lUTmiAUJ^piQ  In  Woodlandi,  Sbrabberie*, 

Orcbuila,  on  Orasty  Slopci,  In  larse  Flower 
I  Borders,  or  lOr  Cnttlng, 

BABB'a    CKOICS    MIXTTKa  of  man;  lOrtB, 

iKlodinr    large   siicl    sinall    Trainncti.    PeerloH    or 
Cbklin  capped,  and  Poat'a  Narciaai.    Per  1000,  3il-. 

I    SAam'B  cm   XIXTintS,  &  Kond   mixtare  of 

luge  ud  amal)  TiumpeM,  Peerlsra,  and  Poet'a  Narcisl, 


KABEt'S  CATALOai'E  of  DAFFODII.%  la  itIuMrnted  v 
oneinal  phoiographs  taken  at  tlie  Long  Ricion  N 
BriH,  and  contains  a  DeH-riptive  List  ol  all  tbe  Fiiwst 
Daflodili  in  CHlliTation.  Inefnding  the  lato!<t  Noreltiea 


log  &illia 
Bulbt  tent  Carriaga  Frea  on  racaipt  of  nmittanca. 

BARR   tC    SONS, 

12 1 13,  Kii;  Stntt,  Cmnt  Garten,  loilon. 

NcisEHLES— DITTOS  HILL,  SCBBITON,  SUBl 


OpGlx^lds 


bntto  NnrMTlea,  OHXLTKNHAK 


LONDON    FERN    NURSERIES, 

locoHFiOKn'  jDMcrroM,  LoNiwN.  H.W.-Stofe  and  Green- 
buue  Feine,  large  and  small.  Id  lar.,  Aiall&a.  Oreiilleni, 
(^pwiu,  Fiona.  Krlcaa,  PnlDia,  Dratiennd.  AspidlBtrM, 
tMa,  Epacris,  Solanums,  Acaieni,  rarnationi  CjelJ™™. 

Bis  List.'  Bpww'lletafl  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


e  Into  bearing  at 

.    Tbe  colleclloE 
receipt  ot  P.O.O.  or  cnequ 
e  100 ;  Raspberry  Canea,  t. 


.  .      KENTISH 

ofHo^),  6  plants,  carria6«  P"^.  ''»■ 

lAtT  >tn  FRUIT  A  VHHULC  tt.,  MTTMHIHIRK. 


HAWTIlit  SEASON. 

BARDILY-OROWN 

Forest.  ^Fruit, 

Trees  &  Pian-ts 

Everereensi 

Roses,    &c. 


Prion  OatalOKWM  PMt  ¥rm». 

:,  CHESTER.. 


DlCKSOHS 


CARNATIONS. 

Boidtr  Ttrletles  slionid  bt  plultd  ont  at  wm. 


Camntloii  Cnlttire.  tlirea  atAmpa. 

A  choice  dosen,  my  aolsction,  0/-,  pot  tia' 

WEGTOELIN.  DAWLISH.  DEVON. 


Setit  Private  SalB.—famoving.—Eilate 


Sold. 


Ib  Qnutitlw  kod  Saliction  ii 


FRUIT  TREES 

40,000  VERY  CHOICEST  KIKDS. 

(Suolaid.  Pjrunlds,  and  Wall-tnlned).  Applet  Pears, 
'^errlsi,  Peticbeg,  plnms,  and  Dunaons.  Amougst  190 
tinta  we  leparate  plantaUons  of— 

lO^OOO  COX'«  ORAHQE  PIPPOT 

UOO  ECKLINTILLE  SEEDLIHQ  APPLES, 

10.000  PILBBBT  BUaBES.  S  leet  UBb, 

4000  VICTORIA  and  OZAR  PLrjIH. 

noo  WARNER'S  KtNa.  WORCESTER  FEARMAIlt. 

KTTB',  DDMSLOWS,  BRAULET'B  APPLES. 
MOO  BBADTT  OF  BATH,  BEAOTT  OF  KK«T, 
OLDENBURQ,  NEW  NORTHERN  OREENISO. 
«ao  PITHASTOH  PEAR  and  UORBLLO  CHERRY, 
AnopportnaitT  like  tbiabaenerer  occurred  for  intonciing 
Planten  to  secure incb  splendidly  grown,  transplanted,  care- 
I»lb  pmnM  [roitlnc  trees.  No  starrelin^a  or  old  atunted 
mbMih,  hut  cnltivBled  (or  lenanf*.    See  Catalogue  for  dm. 
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Vapoiirising  Fumi^tor 


I'l^^Sble  hi  an>thing 


drainage  noie  it  preroiiw  Biue».  i."..^,,"^-,  ,■■-" :7::yjl 

thepl*nt.and  [onnsapertertdral  nags,  keeping  the  comM.t 
(roin  going  sour ;  tils  all  pots,  and  will  last  a  uietime. 
iJO  Dflreross.    Samples  free.  ...     , 

Foroarlicolnrsof  Weafa  Patent  iTorlne  Labels  of  every 
doscrintion  ;  Snit  Metal  Tree  Fastenere ;  S.M.  Pbmt  CHpa : 
Plant  Grip  Slakes;  Flower  Grip  Holders;  Waterproof  Ink 
(ot  labels;  Owdoner'g  FonntjJn  Pens;  Glaiing  Staple. 
Plant  Swivels,  4c.    See  Sow  niastratedCatalogoepootfre. 
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SHRUB8   AND  SHRUBBERIKS. 

MANY  years  ago  there  waa  undoubtwily  too 
graat  a  tondenoy  to  plaot  U^a  mamea  of 
iuoh  common  shruba  a*  Laarel,  Boa,  and  Yew 
ioatewi  of  a  greater  variety  of  iCMe  ehowy 
evergneiu.  Oae  reuon  for  tba  piactlcs,  perhapi, 
that  the  choicer  or  brighter  oolonred  kinds 
wwa  not  w>  plentiful  as  now,  but  I  fancy  a  «till 
stronger  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
strong  growing  forest  troes  were  often  planted 
when  laying  out  the  ornamental  grounds  around 
ths  "stately  homes  of  England." 

In  pwJiB  or  woods  noble  specimens  ot  Elm, 
Beech,  Oak,  and  Chestnut  are  in  the  right  place  for 
glvii^  bddness  and  grandeur  to  tbe  landacape  as 
well  as  si^plying  timber,  but  in  the  garden  proper 
they  are  not  needed  except  as  isolated  specimens 
without  dwarf  shrubs  beneath.  When  forest  trees 
are  planted  iu  shrubberies,  unless  freely  thinned 
Then  nece«ary,  they  soon  ruin  shruba  beneath 
.dicept  the  most  oommon  kinds,  and  as  the  choicer 
ones  die  out  their  places  must  of  necessity  be  filled 
with  thoae  which  will  linger  on  Ijeneath  a  dense 
(hade  and  in  soU  from  which  the  giants  appiopriate 
thegteatar  share  of  nourUhment  The  mistakes 
of  past  generations  cannot  well  be  obyiated  now, 
but  in  oases  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
eitension  a  bolt  of  mixed  thrubs  might  with 
advantage  oft«n  be  planted  in  front  of  au  old 
shrubbery,  and  thus  give  bright  and  varied  beauty 

a  somewhat  sombre  background. 

In  modem  gardens  fortunately  we  do  not  often 
see  the  above  mistakes  repeated,  as  Ck.Difer»  are 
freely  employed  to  give  boldness,  and  the  "charms 
of  flowering  shrabs  are  also  fully  reoognised.  Our 
lists  of  beaulifnl  ornaraental  ahrubs.have,  too,  boen 
greatly  extended  during  tbe  last  twenty  years; 
there  ia,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  stiU]  following  in 
the  old  groove.  At  this  season  at  few  notes 
enumerating  some  of  the  many  good  things  waiting 
for  "the  planter's  hand"  will.  I  trust,  be  helpful 
I  to  some  who  are  pondering  long  and  deeply  over  a 
I  bulky  catalogue. 

A  few  years  ago  a  spiriled  discussion  was  carritd 
on  in  the  pages  of  a  cootampsrary  gardening  paper 
I  No.  SeflM.— VOL.  CI.,  Old  SbbiM. 
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about  the  **  Abuse  of  Variegated  Plants  and  Shrubs  in  Ganlens." 
This  seemed  at  least  to  show  that  in  gardening,  as  in  so  many 
other  walks  of  life,  there  is  still  a  pronounced  tendency  to  ^*o  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  1'he  sombre  hues  presented  by  our 
shrubberies  car.sed  planters  to  make  heroic  attempts  to  brighten 
them  by  the  introduction  of  shrubs  of  brighter  colour.  These  were 
perhaps  not  always  employed  with  good  taste  and  discrimination, 
but  they  at  least  gave  pleasant  variety*  and  invested  with  ever- 
changing  interest  many  monotonously  dreary  sputs.  We  do  not 
want  to  sfe  the  ornamental  grounds  of  either  large  or  small  gardens 
dotted  in  an  unmeaning  way  by  variegated  shrubs,  but  niass^e^  of  them 
at  well  chosen  points,  or  isolated  sfiecimens  on  lawns>,  give  the  needed 
touch  of  brightness  and  relief  to  the  many  shades  of  greenery  around. 
Ai  a  nation  we  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  cheering  in6uence  of 
being  surrounded  by  bright  and  varied  colours  far  more  than  did  our 
ancestors,  and  further  education  in  the  art  of  colour  blending  will  in 
time  teach  us  how  to  dispose  the  wealth  of  colour  at  command  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  well-known  Aucuba  japonica  is  a  handsome  shrab,  which 
might  with  advantage  be  more  freely  planted,  as  it  grows  freely,  is 
easily  kept  within  bounds,  and  is  as  attractive  in  appearance  as  many 
Crotons.  If  a  m|le  plant  or  two  is  planted  near,  bright  scarlet  berries 
are  also  plentifully  produced.  To  grow  it  to  perfection  a  deep  loamy 
soil  is  needed,  and  a  situation  open  to  full  sunshine.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, nnsnitable  for  planting  on  a  sunny  bank,  but  on  very  dry  seasona 
it  then  suffers  through  drought,  acd  the  leaves  produced  are  small,  but 
highly  coloured. 

The  Golden  Privet  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  evergreen  shrubs ;  it 
grows  freely,  is  quite  hardy,  and  forms  a  beautiful  clump  for  a  lawn  or 
the  foreground  of  a  shrubbery.  Hedges  of  this  bright  Privet  are  seen 
in  London  suburban  gardens ;  it  is  also  grown  as  standards,  which 
are  effective  in  appropriate  positions.  The  Golden  Yew  makes  a 
fine  hedge,  infinitely  more  attractive  than  the  green  variety.  Masses 
of  Golden  Yew  are  also  wonderfully  attractive  in  spring,  and  are 
shown  up  to  advantage  against  a  background  of  common  Yew. 
The  true  English  Yew  does  not  seem  plentiful ;  it  throws  out  long 
branches,  and  forms  a  wavy,  graceful  outline,  whereas  the  type  of 
Yew  generally  met  with  grows  into  a  more  compact  bush,  pretty 
enough  in  a  young  state,  but  not  nearly  so  graceful  in  appearance 
when  grown  to  a  large  size  as  some  occasionally  seen  in  old  gardens. 
Two  beautiful  Thuias  (Arbor  YitaQs)  are  the  well-known  aurea  and 
Vervaeneana;  the  latter  is  of  a  fine  bronzy  colour.  Being  iormal 
growing  shrubs  they  are  not  suitable  for  massing,  but  are  excellent 
for  planting  singly  on  lawns,  or  in  prominent  positions  in  borders  and 
flower  beds,  where  full  exposure  insures  good  colour.  The  golden 
and  silvery  Cupressus,  Retinospora  aurea,  Thuiopsis,  golden  and  silver 
variegated,  are  each  suitable  for  similar  positions. 

Variegated  Hollies,  though  expensive  and  very  slow  growing, 
should  find  a  place  in  all  gardens  of  pretension,  as  they  present  such  a 
cheerful  appearance  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter.  As  a  rule 
they  ought  to  be  planted  as  isolated  specimens,  where  nothing  will 
interfere  with  their  uniform  development.  Where,  however,  expense 
is  not  a  great  consideration,  a  large  bed  should  be  filled  with  Hollies  of 
various  sizes  planted  6  feet  apart,  with  a  groundwork  formed  of 
small  plants  of  Retinosporas  and  an  edging  of  Erica  carnea.  A  novel 
and  striking  arrangement  is  thus  produced,  which  is  attractive  at  all 
seasons. 

On  dry  sunny  banks,  where  there  is  an  ample  background  of 
greenery,  the  Golden  and  Silver  Elders  present  a  beautiful  picture  in 
the  spring  months.  They  are,  moreover,  so  easily  established.  I 
have  frequently  covered  bare  spots  by  simply  sticking  strong  shoots 
and  branches  deeply  inio  the  soil  during  the  autumn  months.  Acer 
Negundo  variegata  and  Comus  mascula  vaiiegata  are  two  sterling 
deciduous  shrubs  with  which  to  brighten  the  sombre  hues  of  ancient 
shrubberies.  The  former  being  by  far  the  stronger  grower  is  suitable 
for  planting  in  standard  form ;  the  latter  makes  a  good  bush  or  a  neat 
standard,  but  should  always  be  given  a  position  in  the  foreground  of 
a  shrubbery.     Prunus  Pissardi,  with  its  coppery-red  >ave^  if  planted 


at  a  short  diptance  from  an  Acer,  or  near  a  Gulden  Elder,  is  shown 
to  advantage.  The  Copper  Beech  forms  a  handsome  stately  tree  for 
planting  on  an  extensive  lawn,  near  a  lake,  or  among  a  belt  of  tree» 
skirting  a  park.  The  many  comparatively  new  forms  of  Japanese 
Maples  and  Oaks  with  colourai  leaves  are  rich  in  attractive  and 
peculiar  shades  of  colour,  as  well  as  quaint  and  tlegantly  formed 
leaves. 

Enough  has,  I  think,  been  written  to  show  that  there  is  a  wealth 
of  material  at  our  command  for  making^our  lawns  and  shrubberies 
attractive  at  all  seasons  by  the  aid  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  varionsly 
coloured  leaves,  but,  to  complete  the  picture,  flowering  shrubs  in 
variety  are  needfd.    Thei*e  I  hope  to  treat  of  in  due  time. — H.  D. 


'    NOTES     ON     APPLES. 

Which  ib  the  Best  Late  Apple  ? 

Is  a  question  I  have  been  asked  a  number  of  times  lately  ;  but  it  Is 
one  to  which  I  do  not  feel  able  to  give  a  decided  answer.  Pearron's 
Newton  Wonder  with  me  is  really  a  first-class  Apple.  It  is  an 
excellent  grower,  comes  into  bearing  early,  and  the  blossom  appears 
to  be  hardy  for  resisting  late  spring  frosts.  The  fruit  attains  a  good 
size,  and  in  appearance  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  it  keeps  in 
good  condition  with  me  longer  than  Bramley*s  Seedling  and  some 
other  late  varieties,  and  its  flavour  is  excellent.  In  the  spring  of  1892 
I  grafted  two  old  trees,  and  on  October  13th  this  year  I  gathered 
26  stones  of  fruit  from  them,  and  there  would  have  leen  more 
but  for  the  effects  of  boisterous  winds.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  show  the 
handsome  fruits  to  anyone  who  favours  me  with  a  call  Last 
lAarch  I  grafted  eight  other  old  trees  with  it,  and  the  avenge 
growth  from  the  grafts  is  over  4  feet.  Does  auy  reader  know  an 
Apple  called  Perkins'  Al  ?  If  so,  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  he 
would  give  his  experience  of  it  as  a  cropper,  keeper,  and  cooking 
quality.— T.  Welch,  Th€  Gardens.  Grove  EaR,  Betford. 

Splitting  of  Applbb. 

The  splitting  of  the  skm  and  the  flesh*  of  Apples  is  not  a  very 
common  occurrence,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  but  this  season  two 
instances  have  occurred  with  me.  The  varieties  were  Golden  Noble 
and  another  very  similar  to  it  as  regards  colour  and  the  texture  of  the 
rind.  When  exposed  in  the  open  market  the  rind  of  the  /ruits  was 
covered  with  an  oily  substance,  but^when  kept  in  a  darkened  room  for 
few  days  a  few  of  the  fruits  were  found  to  be  ruptured  both  in  a  lateral 
and  longitudinal  direction,  right  to  the  core,  in  wide  gashes,  and  the 
texture  of  the  flesh  became  quite  juiceless  and  mealy,  with  no  apparent 
change  in  the  colour,  even  after  several  days  kept  under  the  same 
conditions,  excepting  a  tinge  to  red  encircling  the  fruit  adjoining  the 
skin,  while  also  the  unctuous  matter  previously  alluded  to  had 
disappeared.  The  room  in  which  the  fruit  was  kept  is  a  comparativelj 
cool  and  dry  one,  consequently  the  cracking  in  question  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  arising  JTrom  endosmose,  similar  to  that  phenomeooQ 
aff^ecting  thin-skinned  Grapes.  The  country  peasants  call  sacb 
affected  Apples  **  fuzz-balls."  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspbndenta 
may  be  able  to  give  a  true  explanation  of  the  matter.  Wliat  doea 
Mr.  Abbey  say  ?— W.  G. 

CoLouB  IN  Apples. 

GsBTAiNLY  colour  in  Apples  has  this  season  been  singularly 
bright,  and  for  the  home  counties  no  one  has  shown  more  brilliant 
colour  on  fruit  than  Mr.  0.  Herrin  did  recently  from  Dropmora. 
Mere  de  Manage,  Bram ley's  Seedling,  Baumann's  Red,  Gasooyne^ 
Scarlet,  and  many  others  gave  wonderful  colour,  Bramley*s  richer  than 
any  of  the  variety  I  had  ever  seen,  yet  these  frn  ts  were  grown  oo 
ordinary  garden  bush  trees  and  had  no  chemical  applications  made  to 
them.    The  colour  was  entirely  the  product  of  the  season. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  colour  development  ? 
Doubtless  the  same  causes  which  paint  the  decaying  tree  foliage  in 
such  wonderful  hues,  paint  the  skins  of  the  fruits^  for  the  colonration 
is  only  on  the  surface.  But  sunshine  alternating  with  showers  and 
brisk  winds  seem  to  be  acive  agents.  Colour  is  a  valuaUe  market 
commodity  without  doubt,  and,  as  Mr.  Molyneux  has  shown,  greatly 
helps  to  render  Worcester  Pearmain  such  a  capital  market  Apple.  Bnt 
we  seem  to  get  this  rioh  colour  very  much  after  all  at  the  expense  of 
flavour  and  of  keeping  properties.  High-coloured  fruits  of  any  variety 
rarely  or  never  have  Uiat  same  excellent  flafour  that  good  developed 
but  less  brilliant  fruits  have.  Even  very  richly  coloured  Cox*s  Orange 
do  not  give  such  hieh  flavour  as  do  others  even  from  the  same  tree 
but  less  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Then,  how  few  highly  coloured  fruits  keep  well.  Certainly  our 
best  keepers  are  those  having  green  coats  or  russetty  ones.  The 
chief  exception  is  found  in  Stiiped  Beefing,  but  even  the  fruits  of  that 
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late  variety  mo«t  hiiihly  coloured  ripen  soonest.  It  does  seem  as  if 
the  creation  of  the  colouration  absorbed  some  of  the  rjcber  juices 
from  the  fruits,  and  left  the  fle^h  more  resembling  the  t^ture  of  that 
of  the  high-coloured  American  Apples,— A.  D. 


THE   CULTURE  OF  MUSHROOMS, 

A  SUPPLY  of  Mushrooms  is  always  appreciated,  especially  in  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  when  they  cannot  be  obtained  from  fields 
And  pastures.  Mushrooms  form  a  wholesome  and  nourishing  diab,  and 
are  not  diflScult  to  grow,  provided  a  suitable  structure  is  available, 
where  the  manure  may  be  prepared  and  the  beds  formed.  Mush- 
Tooms  can  be  grown,  in  an  unheated  shed  or  outbuilding,  but  it  is  a 
great  convenience  if  one  or  two  heds  can  be  formed  in  a  slightly 
heated  structure,  so  that  a  supply  niay  be  insured  during:  the  coldest 
weather  when  the  other  beds  are  not  in  bearing.  The  beds  are  not 
productive  below  a  certain  temperature,  and  a  spell  of  cold  weather 
will  arrest  the  development  of  the  Mushrooms. 

Horse  droppings  intermixed  with  a  little  short  straw  are  the  chief 
materials  for  forming  beds,  and  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the 
manure  are  the  largest  items  in  the  cultivation  of  the  nutritious 
esculent.  The  horse  manure  should  be  obtained  from  stables  where 
the  animals  are  fed  exclusively  on  hard  food,  such  as  corn  and  hay,  as 
this  is  the  best  for  the  Mushroom  cultivatf>r.  In  collecting  the 
manure,  if  it  is  not  possihle  to  obtain  a  good  bu}k  in  a  few  days,  the 
manure  as  it  is  brought  in  should  be  spread  thinly  to  prevent  undue 
heating,  and  be  turned  occasioDally  lor  maintaining  it  sweet  and 
freeh.  When  enough  manure  is  obtained  it  ought  to  be  thrown 
together  in  a  heap  for  the  purpose  of  heating.  A  fair  sized  bed  will 
he  8  feet  by  4.  Four  feet  is  a  convenient  width,  but  beds  nuy  be 
made  any  length,  and  the  depth  should  be  a  foot. 

The  manure,  having  been  thrown  together  in  a  conical  heap,  may 
lie  there  for  two  or  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  will  in  the 
•centre  be  found  to  be  very  hot.  The  heap  must  then  be  completely 
turned,  placing  the  outside  in  the  centre,  and  the  centre  outside.  This 
will  give  the  whole  of  the  manure  a  chance  of  undergoing  fermen- 
tation, which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  fierce  heat  may  be  drawn 
out.  Carry  out  this  interchanging  process  several  times  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  days.  The  manure  will  then  be  in  a  fit  condition  for 
building  a  bed.  Its  condition  should  be  sweet  and  moist.  This  can 
be  ascertained  by  taking  up  a  little  of  the  manure  and  squeezing  it 
If  in  the  right  condition  as  regards  moisture,  it  will  press  closely . 
together  on  being  squeezed,  but  when  the  pressure  of  the  hand  is 
removed  fall  apart  again,  in  fact  no  moisture  can  be  pressed  out 
«f  it. 

In  the  formation  of  the  bed,  the  manure  should  he  placed  in  layers, 
eiich  trodden  firmly  down.  If  the  bed  is  made  a  foot  io  thickness  this 
wiirbe  ample.  The  question,  When  is  the  best  time  to  insert  the 
•pawn  ?  is  now  a  matter  for  consideration.  In  many  cases  It  may  be 
inserted  immediately  the  hed  is  formed.  It  might  happen,  however, 
that  the  heat  of  the  bed  would  rise  and  thus  destroy  it,  but  this  is  not 
eo  likely  to  occur  if  the  material  is  placed  together  firmly.  The 
temperature  most  suitable  for  the  insertion  of  the  spawn  is  85%  and 
should  the  heat  be  likely  to  rise  after  the  bed  is  built,  it  is  best  to 
wait  until  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  about  90°  before  inserting 
the  spawn. 

Good  brick  spawn  must  he  chosen  in  which  the  white  thread-like 
mycelium  can  be  seen  running  in  various  directions  through  the  cake. 
This  is  good  and  active  spawn,  which  will  soon  permeate  into  the 
manure.  Break  each  brick  into  pieces  not  less  than  the  size  of  large 
Walnuts,  and  bury  just  below  the  surface.  Press  the  manure  well 
round  each  piece,  making  the  surface  level'and  fiim.  An  inch  of  good 
loam  may  then  be  spread  over  the  bed,  levelled  and  made  smooth  with 
the  back  of  spade.  Even  moisture  of  the  soil  should  be  maintained, 
and  this  can  best  he  accomplished  by  covering  the  hed  with  damp 
etraw  or  hay,  which  will  prevent  evaporation  and  exclude  light. 

In  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  first  Mushrooms  will  appear,  and 
the  hed  under  favourable  conditions  will  continue  to  he  productive  for 
flome  time.  As  the  soil  on  the  sarface  becomes  dry,  a  gentle  watering 
with  tepid  water  maintains  the  requisite  moisture,  hut  the  bed  ought 
to  be  re-covered  with  hay.  After  being  productive  for  a  satisfac- 
tory period  and  there  are  signs  of  a  decrease,  a  little  salt  in  the  water 
when  again  moistening  the  bed  assists  the  further  {production  of 
^fushrooms.  Should  the  manure  prepared  he  rather  wetter  than 
desirable,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  add  a  proportion  of  strawy  litter 
of  a  short  character,  or  dry  loamy  soil,  which  will  keep  the  material 
from  binding  too  closely,  thus  promoting  a  proper  fermentation.  To 
insure  a  continuous  supply  of  Mushrooms  a  bed  ought  to  be  made  and 
efiawned  every  month. 

Where  plenty  of  manure  is  at  command  in  a  suitable  condition  the 
culture  of  Mushrooms  entirely  outdoors  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  To 
form,  however,  a  fairly  profitable  outdoor  bed,  two  cartloads  of  manure 
•ought  to  he  employed.    An  outdoor  bed  is  best  made  on  the  ridge 


8yatem,  as  this  form  insures  a  bed  that  will  prove  to  be  successful. 
The  method  of  preparing  the  manure  is  the  same  as  for  beds  indoors, 
but  if  the  manure  is  dealt  with  outdoors  it  must  be  covered  from  wet. 
For  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  corrugated  iron  sheeting, 
which  is  in  [lortable  lengths  and  readily  placed  on  and  off.  An  open 
shed  is  very  convenient,  hut  not  always  available  for  the  preparation. 
Comparatively  fresh  manure  is  obtainable  at  tramway  or  *b.us  stables^ 
and  often  needs  little  if  any  preparation,  but  may  be  built  into  a  bed  at 
once. 

In  forming  a  bed  on  the  ridge  system  mark  out  a  space  3  feet  wide, 
the  length  may  be  any  distance  according  to  the  amount  of  manure. 
Spread  the  manure  within  the  space  marked,  and  gradually  build  up 
to  the  height  of  2^  feet,  making  the  manure  firm  with  the  fork  as  it 
is  placed  on  in  layers.  The  bed  when  finished  may  be  of  a  convex 
shaped  top.  The  spawn  is  inserted  about  2  inches  deep,  and  the  same 
distance  apart  all  over  the  bed,  after  which  the  soil  is  placed  on  in 
rather  a  damp  state,  so  that  it  will  adhere  closely  all  over  when  patted 
down  flat  with  the  spade.  Cover  the  bed  as  soon  as  made  with  a 
good  thickness  of  litter.  This  excludes  wet  and  retains  moisture  and 
warmth. 

Daring  extra  cold  weather  additional  covering  may  be  placed  on. 
The  extension  of  the  beds  can  be  made  whenever  sufficient  manure  is 
available  for  forming  a  substantial  addition. — E.  D.  S. 


PREPARING  SOIL  FOR  VEGETABLES. 

Onions. 

The  crop  of  Onions  is  regarded  as  a  very  important  one  by  the 
majority  of  gardeners  and  all  who  grow  vegetables.  No  trouble  is 
considered  too  much  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  a  ?dltion  of 
material  enrichiUi?  the  crouud.  The  present  time  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  season  for  the  preliminary  work  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Onion 
crop,  whether  the  soil  be  of  a  light  or  a  heavy  character.  The  chief 
operation,  which  improves  all  kinds  of  soils,  is  increasing  the  depth  by 
loosening  the  bottom  spit  or  subsoil.  In  gardens  where  deep  cultiva- 
tion has  been  practised  more  or  less  for  some  years  the  best  course  to 
pursue  in  the  treatment  of  the  soil  is  to  trench  the  ground  intended  for 
the  Oaion  crop. 

ITiere  are  two  methods  of  trenching.  One  is  ordinary  trenching, 
by  which  two  spits  of  soil  are  reversed  io  position,  the  top  spit  being 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  trench  first  prepared,  and  the  second  spit  on 
top  of  the  first.  This  acts  well  when  the  soil  is  good  to  the  depth 
indicated,  but  it  is  frequently  the  ease  that  the  bottom  spit  or  subsoil 
is  not  of  a  suitable  character.  Recourse  must  then  be  had  to  the 
other  method  of  trenching,  known  as  bastard  trenching.  The  two 
spits  of  soil  are  moved  and  well  broken  up,  but  they  are  not  altered  in 
position,  the  top  spit  still  remaining  the  top  layer.  The  second  spit 
should  be  well  manured  with  rich  manure,  vegetable  matter,  or 
anything  that  will  improve  it.  Apart  from  manuring,  deep  cultiva- 
tion is  an  important  factor  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Onion,  because  the 
roots  go  a  long  way  down  in  the  soil  in  the  search  of  moisture  ini 
dry  periods,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  obtain  it  in  soil  which  has 
undergone  some  preparation  by  which  roots  can  enter  freely. 

For  rich  kitchen  garden  soil,  full  of  humic  matter  produced  by 
free  manuring  during  a  number  of  years,  the  soil  will  he  materially 
improved  by  ordinary  trenching,  but  for  soil  which  has  only  been 
treated  in  a  shallow  manner  the  best  method  is  to  bastard  trench, 
treating  the  bottom  spit  very  liberally,  and  also  well  breaking  up  the 

top. 

Heavy  soil  may  be  left  rather  rough  for  the  frost  and  wind  to  act 
upon  it  during  the  t'me  intervening  between  now  and  the  sowing  or 
planting  period.  Frost  and  drying  winds  have  an  ameliorating  and 
pulverising  effect  on  the  soil  particles,  cauRing  them  to  fall  into  a 
powdery  state  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
growth  of  the  seed  or  the  plants.  Having  said  so  much  about  the 
importance  of  deep  culture  and  the  benefii  derived  by  the  crop,  it  is 
advisable  to  refer  to  the  employment  of  manure  in  enriching  "the  bulk. 
Strong  manures,  such  as  pig  manure,  fowl  manure,  and  cow  manure, 
may  be  applied  now  and  well  worked  into  the  soil,  or  placed  between 
the  two  spits.  The  top  spit  will  require  working  over  again  in 
February  before  sowing,  when  a  dressing  of  some  artificial  nfianure  may 
be  applied.  Superphosphate  and  kainit  may  ba  scattered  on  the  soil 
xbout  a  fortnight  before  sowing,  also  soot  and  salt  with  burnt  refuse 
or  wood  ashes  are  found  serviceable,  well  working  these  into  the  soil. 
Further  dressings  of  chemica  manures  can  be  applied  during;  growth, 
also  liquid  manures.  Light  dressings  of  soot  are  beneficial  to  Onions, 
stimulating  growth  and  keeping  away  many  enemies. 

Serviceable  crops  of  Onions  may  be  grown  without  elaborate 
manuring,  but  heavy  crops  of  fine  bulbs  cannot  be  obtained  without  a 
moist,  rich,  deep  soil.  The  large  bulbs  for  exhibition  are  grown 
on  ground  well  prepa*-©!  and  enriched,  but  the  seed  U  usually  sown  in 
bfxesin  Jauu'<ry'and  the  young  Onions  tratispUnted. — E.  BaeIioW. 
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Dendbobidh  Tbeacbebianou. 
No,  "  Yonog  Urchidist,"  thit  pl(Dt  is  not  oommonlr  seen  at  hoiti- 
cultuml  exhibitions.  It  has  on  oocaaioDi  be«ti  shown  bj  Hr.  W.  H, 
White,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawreoee,  BarL,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking,  wlio  vb>  Mmo  yetx*  ago  accorded  a  first  class  certificate  for 
a  splendid  plant  of  it  at  one  of  the  Drill  Hall  meetingi  of  the  Rojal 
HOTticullnrsI  Socielj.  The  particular  specimen  referred  to  was 
bearing  thr«e  spikea  oF  flowers  canjiog  ten,  seven,  and  five  blooms 
reapectlTclf.  The  colosr  oF  the  sepsis,  petals,  and  the  front  portion 
of  the  lip  Is  brifht  rose  shadiDg  to  crimsoQ  towards  the  throat  and  side 
lubes.  Several  lowers  on  the  phint  shown  were  fully  expanded ;  while 
Others  were  still  ia  the  bud  stage.  The  illnsUation  (fifc.  82,  page  459) 
will  convey  to  our  correspoodent  and  other  interestod  readers  the 
form  of  the  flowers  end  their  method  of  prodaction. 

Obchid  Sale  at  Mahchbsteb 
Mb.  J.  BAuKEB  writes: — "Kindly  make  correction  in  the  neit 
issue  of  the  Journal.    In  the  report  of  sal*  of  OrchidB  at  Manchealer, 
page  428,  Cypripedium  callontm  Bandem  reads, '  with  five  growths, 
75  guinea*.'    This  sum  should  be  176  guineas. 

ClPBlPEDIPM   NIVBUM. 

This  is  a  love^  tittle  Orchid,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
Cjpripediums.  The  pretty  while  Bowers  are  well  set  up  by  the  fiiie 
handsome  foliage,  and  fioweriog  at  this  dull  time  it  is  exoaptiotially 
welcome.  Moat  groweia  have  found  a  few  pieces  of  limestone  used  in 
the  compost  or  for  drainage  has  a  good  effe:t  opon  the  roots,  and 
though  many  fine  plants  are  grown  withoot  it,  the  umo  is  certainly  ao 
advantage.  Tufa,  such  as  ia  used  in  Derbyshire  for  road  mending,  is 
also  recommended  for  the  purpose,  and  tne  poroaity  of  the  material 
should  be  an  advantage. 

There  is  not  much  growth  in  the  Moth  Orchids  now,  and  it  must 
be  the  aim  of  the  grower  to  give  just  sufficient  moisture  at  the  roois 
to  induce  a  healthy  condiiion  without  surfeitiog  them.  It  ia  far 
easier  to  give  too  much  than  tro  little,  and  a  plant  that  really  needs 
water  is  not  bo  much  injured  by  going  a  day  without  it  as  is  one 
already  moiil  by  being  again  watere<i ;  and  much  depends,  too,  upon 
the  variety.  Stout  growers  can  put  up  with  a  little  neglect,  or  on 
occasion  are  not  particularly  injured  by  on  extra  watering,  bnt  when 
we  come  to  imall  growers  of  weak  constitution,  such  for  instance  as 
P.  Lowi,  there  is  not  very  much  to  come  and  go  on,  and  a  deal  ot  care 
is  needed. 

Atmospheric  moisture  and  ventilation  also  require  careful  manipu- 
lation. A  cloBo  mcist  house  keeps  the  plants  in  a  soft  green  state, 
and  is  wrong,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  draaghts  of  cold,  dry  air, 
though  the  plants  may  not  look  any  the  worse  now,  wilt  aasnredly  be 
lollowed  by  the  toes  of  foliage  later  on.  Endeavour  in  all  case?,  then, 
to  maintain  a  suitable  atmosphere  that,  without  being  in  the  least 
exciting  to  the  plnntr,  will  insure  them  against  being  checked. 

Cattleya  BowRrst;iAHA  lilacina. 
One  misses  the  fine  colouring  of  the  type  in  this  pretty  vtriely, 
but  the  pate  luauve  or  lilac  is  equally  iieauttful.  It  is  not  common 
in  cultivation,  but  one  occarionally  comea  across  fine  plants.  Many 
growers,  especially  within  the  metropolitan  area,  are  in  the  habit  of 
growing  this  species  in  ample  warmth,  with  a  view  to  getting  the 
flowers  early  before  the  worst  of  the  fogs;  and  it  is  a  very  good 
plan,  for  tlie  growth  is  extremely  free.  The  only  thing  is  that 
growers  In  the  country  do  not  require  the  flowers  early,  but  they  are 
very  beautiful  whenever  they  come. — if.  R.  R. 
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O-CATTLEVA    ESONIENSIi*. 


Atttiougli  one  of  the  first  hybrid  Caltleyas  raised  io  this  connlrf, 
it  is  Blill  anion<:st  the  rarest,  and  one  which  is  often  seen  dwindling 
initead  of  thriving.  When  seen  in  the  latter  condition  it  can  scarcely 
be  surpassed.  This  plant  with  me  succeeds  admirably  under  ttie 
treatment  recommended  for  C.  aurea  (page  341),  and  ie  one  of  those 
Orchids  that  demand  careful  watering  at  all  timeF.  No  plar>t  losea 
itB  roots  quicker  if  watered  excessively,  and  no  Cattleya  will  shrivel 
quicker  should  the  supply  \»  insufficient.  Ihe  whole  difference 
between  success  and  failure  lies  in  these  little  matters,  and  I  would 
urge  all  enthusiastic  cultivators  who  do  not  reap  the  success  their 
labours  deserre,  to  carefully  study  the  plants,  and  the  response  to 
sound  treatment  will  \»  prompt  and  lasting. 


Cattleya  Maboni. 
This  beauiiful  hybrid  between  a  aores  and  C.  velutina  improves 
with  extend«d  culture  and  iDoreaaed  strength,  the  flowers  being' 
nnofa  larger  and  brighter  io  colour.  The  plant  is  a  good  grower 
in  ft  warm  tntennediate  house,  and  appears  when  in  active  giowth 
to  delight  In  an  abundant  anpply  of  water.  The  flowers,  which 
are  produced  from  the  top  of  the  young  pseudo-bnlba  three  or  four 
togetber,  are  of  a  peculiar  deep  fawn  coTonr,  the  lip  being  of  a  richer 
shftde  heavily  suffused  with  lines  of  a  deep  purple.  It  ie  a  moat 
uncommon  flower,  and  deoerves  a  place  in  any  collection  of  Cattleyaa. 
It  is  intermediate  as  regards  siiie  between  its  parents,  but  few  persona 
would  imagine  C.  velutina  prodncing  such  a  InauMful  or  delighlftil 
Orchid.  It  waa  raised  on  the  Continent  by  the  hybrldiser  wfaoM  naoto 
it  bears.— J.  Babkeb,  Eestlt. 


PEAR  MARGUERITE  MARILLAT. 

Tbis  Fear,  which  la  of  f  reiMib  origin,  was  introduced  into  this 
ooantry  some  yesn  agO)  aad  is  uow  saffioiently  well  known  to  b« 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valoable  varietlei  for  September  »mA 
October  Dse.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Hortiealtural  Sodsty  held  on 
Oetober  10th  Mr.  Qm.  Woodward  seat  from  Bsrbsa  Court  OardMU, 
near  Malditoua,  a  eollaetion  of  fruits  inolnding  Msrgoerite  MoriUat,  to 
whioh  the  Frait  Committee  reoommended  a  Bnt-cla*>  certiSoate.  One 
of  these  specimens  is  represented  in  the  illailratioD  (Bf.  BO),  and  this 
partiealar  froit  weighed  18}  oat.  Ia  appearanoe  thii  Pear  is  decidedly 
handioms.  The  colout'  ii  elasr  lemon  yellow  with  very  BUEuerDoi  pale 
brown  spot*  ot  rniiet  and  oooaiional  patohes  of  similar  ooloor.  The 
deeply  set,  Bcdiom  sized  eya  ha*  stoat  incorring  ■•gneots,  and  is 
(urronnded  by  a  large  patoh  of  light  browc  raiaet.  The  rery  sum! 
stalk,  about  tbree-qnarters  of  an  Inch  long,  is  set  on  the  ilde  of  the 
Irait,  and  Its  Sesby  base  !■  enclreled  with  thin  msiet.  The  omm 
oolonred  Seah  li  firm,  with  a  faint  lusploioD  of  grittincss,  aad  a  slightly 
musky  aroma.  It  is  very  juicy  and  rich  ia  flavour.  Msrgnerita 
Marilltt  has  grown  rapidly  in  publle  esteem,  and  its  popnlorily  will 
increase  immepsely  as  it*  nndonbted  merits  beooma  (ally  recoftnUed. 


LONDON   GARDENS  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

No.  15. 

We  cannot  expect,  nt  ^he  close  ot  the  nineteenth  century,  to  find 
any  old  inhabitant  of  London  who  could  remember  running  about 
Marylebone  Fields  when  he  was  a  boy.  But  I  have  spoken  to  thoee 
who  were  ac<juainte<l  with  that  locality  l>efore  the  Regent's  Park  was 
formed,  and  the  numerons  sireets  or  terraces  around,  who  recollected 
the  manor  house  and  the  noted  gardens,  though  they  bsd  not  seen 
Bt.  John's  Wood  as  a  wood.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  part  of  the 
original  park  which,  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  )>ecame  Uarylebone 
Fields,  iKiog  mostly  thrown  open  to  the  pabtii;.  But  the  old 
name  lingers ;  yet  few  connect  it  with  SL  Hary-on-the- Bourne,  the 
church  Iteside  a  memorable  streamlet  long  dried  up.  At  one  ttiue 
follca  not  only  called  hut  wrote  it  "  Marrowbone,"  our  forefathers 
being  easy  in  the  matter  of  spelling.  The  Regent's  Canal  flows  along 
the  edge  of  the  present  park  in  pUoa  of  the  otd  brook,  and  there  ia  a 
Urge  piece  of  ornamental  water  ;  the  ground  might  be  regarded  aa  a 
valley,  sheltered  by  Frimroee  Hill  and  the  northern  heights,  on  the 
east  and  west  are  undulations,  and  an  incline  to  the  south.  Beollf  a 
oapital  smce,  ss  we  may  see,  for  horticultural  purposes. 

The  Regent's  Park  of  1899  looks  decidedly  different  from  the  pork 
of  1819,  the  change  on  the  whole  an  improvement ;  for  one  thing,  tree* 
that  were  only  juveniles  then  have  attained  now  to  a  goodly  size,  some 
rubbish  has  been  removed,  more  tree*  or  shrub*  planted,  and  floww 
beds  formed.  That  the  park  waa  not  opened  to  the  public  till  1638, 
about  sixty  jears  ago,  seems  to  be  the  fact;  'tis  oertain,  however,  that 
people  had  access  to  Jenkins'  nurBer7  in  the  central  part,  for  he  muat 
have  commenced  his  business  long  before ;  indeed,  when  Nash  gare 
up  bis  scheme  of  building  there  a  palace  for  George  IT.,  Thoinaa 
Jenkins  made  tbe  best  of  his  Itj  acres  of  stiff  cold  clay,  imperfeotly 
draineif,  planting  ornamental  as  well  aa  fruit  trees,  amongst  them 
many  Weeping  Ash  and  Glms,  with  Birches  and  Horae  Chestnnte, 
some  of  which  remain.  lie  was  one  of  the  first  growers  oF  Andromeda 
llorihunda,  and  his  nursery  became  famous  for  its  RhododeikdronB. 
The  Royal  Botanic  Society,  we  note,  present  occupiers  of  the  ground, 
had  annual  shows  of  the  tlower  from  1849  to  I8T4. 

This  useful  and  prosperous  Society  took  over  Jenkins*  nursery  in 
1840,  being  then  quite  young,  and  numerous  alterations,  moetly 
improvements,  have  been  carried  out  during  the  past  sixty  years.  At 
that  date  the  condition  of  both  Kew  and  Chiswick  was  unpromising, 
BO  there  seemed  ample  room  for  a  new  society  designed  to  advance 
botany  and  horticulture ;  it  has  certainly  been  of  service  to  gardenera. 
While  recognising  tbe  valuable  work  done  by  several  connected  nith 
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<  i^eKDt  poiitioD. 
:  needTuI  to  go  into  guide  book  deUlls,  but  1  lake  * 
feir  Ibits  kbout  the  gftrdens  vbich  are  of  Impottance.  Ili 
fltiinmn  opui,  tbo  cblef  coDfeiratorj,  the  cenlie  oF  which,  erected  in 
1846,  from  the  deeigns  of  Meura.  Bartoa  aod  Turner,  n-u  regarded  u 
muqaeofitakibd,  Uie  odI^  objection  nuda  beine;  that  tlie  itnujtaro 
waa  too  lighL  Ad  east  wing  aod  owridor  was  added  in  1871  aod  the 
treat  wlog  completed  in  1870.  Two  jean  before  that  a  valuable  range 
of  iiouaea  was  erected  in  the  medioioal  division  to  reoeiTe  oollectioni  of 
•conamio  ptauts.  One  of  the  other  houses  which  for  some  years  was 
a  apecial  attraction  contaloed  tall  Pelargoniunia  add  choice  Azaleas « 
ao,  too,  the  house  having  the  Viotoria  Regis,  with  gruupii  of  aqoalic 
■pecies,  and  the  curious  Gourd,  Tricbosanthes  colubrina.  We  notice, 
aa  helpful  to  gardsDers,  the  dapartmeot  where  flowers  are  arraoged 
acoordlng  te  colours,  and  the  geograpliioal  garden  which  ezhitats  in 
order   tbe  spaoies  of  rariona 


Ftn-  soma  time  paat  mem- 
bera  of  tbe  Society  have  been 
aiuious  to  start  an  "  Albert 
fnatitnte  of  Botany,"  to  be 
connected  therewith.  At  the 
last  annual  meeting  tbe  cbur> 
man  regretted  tliat  no  fnnds 
war*  avulable  towards  this 
object.  He  added  that  people 
will  not  pay  for  scieoce,  though 
th«y  will  pay  to  be  amiised. 
Hence  it  arises  that  tbe  gar- 
dens have  been  more  poputsi 
than  ever  for  lltes  and  enter- 
taiomenis.  Tbe  profit  obtained 
from  tbeiB  is  not  large,  much 
expeoM  being  incurred  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  groundi^ 
and  the  •ubacrtptions  yield 
only  a  moderate  retnro.  The 
Praotieal  Osrdeniog  School, 
about  which  bard  thiogs  have 
been  aaid,  now  nnmbers  fifteen 
students^  aod  laat  year  650 
free  atudenta'  orders  given, 
coimae  of  botanical  leoturea, 
also,  which  bad  fair  audiences, 
and  the  general  attendance  at 
the  paHene  increastd  from 
67,000  to  86,000. 

Only  a  few  weeks  fioca  a 
coffeapoudent  gave  us  some 
notes  on  the  floral  display 
in  Regent's  Park  (page  236) 
ai  it  was  to  be  seen  duiing 
the  summer  and  autumn. 
The  ornamental  portion  of  the 
park  waa  not  laid  oat  till 
1863,  the  work  being  done 
under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Comper.  We  have  bolb  an 
English  and  an  Italian  earden, 
the  tatter  divided  by  an 
avenue  of  Horse  Chestnota, 
not  aa  large  and  lofiy  ss  tboae 
of  Bnshey  Park,  butconaidered 
to  be  of  better  shape.  Yoooaa 
and  Rhododendrona  were  from  the  first  made  a  notable  feature  of  this 
(nuden,  contrasting  with  Palms,  Hollies,  Conifers  and  other  evergreens. 
Tbe  English  garden  is  arranged  to  show  a  variety  reaembling  Nature ; 
tbe  gronnd  undulatea,  the  walks  are  winding,  clumps  of  floirering  and 
evergrerai  trees  appear  of  various  sizea,  single  trees  are  also  to  be  seen 
hers  and  there  amonfiBt  the  grass.  Formerly  tbe  Park  exhibited  a 
profusion  of  Pelareoninms,  it  is  now  found  that  this  flower  is  apt  to  be 
UDsatlsfactory.  The  effect  of  an  assortment  of  eobura  haaalwaysbeen 
studied  in  the  beds,  and  snb-trooicai  plants  with  large  and  handsome 
learea  are  favonrites,  snch  as  Ficus  elastics,  Caonaa,  Dractanas,  Bicini 
and  Palme. 

From  tbe  summit  of  Primrose  Hill,  above  tbe  Park,  there  was  a 
time  when  you  could  surrey  the  green  fields  of  Islington,  the  wood  of 
Bigtbury,  and  the  windings  of  the  New  River  to  the  north ;  but  the 
scene  baa  changed.  Still,  however,  the  river  runs  ita  course  amid 
popnloui  streets,  though  near  ths  New  River  Head  there  yet  remains 
a  memorable  piece  of  garden  ground,  which  it  is  hoped  to  leonre  for 
the  public.  Cloae  by,  the  seven-storied  Canonbary  Tower  baa  for  the 
present  been  spared,  though  its  once  extenslre  gardens  and  park  have 
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only  left  names,  or,  at  least,  a  few  small  open  spaces.  Prior  Bolton,  a 
good  monk  of  the  olden  lime,  was  one  of  its  owners,  and  be  put  up  In 
several  plaoea  his  punning  devioa  of  a  bolt  or  arrow  piercing  a  tno. 
He  delighted  in  his  garden,  onttivatiog  Figj,  Mulberries  and  ohoioe 
Apices.  He  died  in  1S32.  lalington  early  in  our  century  seems  to 
have  been  more  famous  for  ita  oows  than  its  Cabbagei,  but  It  bad 
some  market  gardens  or  nurseries,  slnee  it  was  handy  to  the  Cify. 

Not  far  from  Colebrook  Row  ivere  the  grounds  which  bo  rejoiced 
poor  Charles  Lamb  when  ha  retired  from  business  life,  and  could 
regale  himself  upon  tbeir  fresh  v^etablee  and  fruit.  Part  of  this  land 
waa  under  cultivation  fifty  yoara  agn^  but  the  growth  of  Islington, 
Canunburr,  and  adjacent  subnrbs  has  sent  tbe  nurseiyman  further  off. 
He  raisee  nis  atock  at  a  distauoe  mostly,  though  we  come  across  some 
conaervatories  amonget  the  streets.  It  ia  supposed  tlie  oldest  nnrswy 
in  Islii^on  was  the  one  for  many  years  held  by  Mr.  Solomon,  dtnsto 
between  Upper  Street  and  Crces  Street,  near  SL  Mary's  Church.  The 
ground  is  now  built  over.  At 
Hollo  way,  beyond  Islington, 
are  the  important  nurseries 
belonging  to  Maaira,  B,  8. 
WIlliamB  &  Sod,  which  have 
existed  a  little  over  forty  years. 
These,  known  as  the  Victoria 
and  Paradise  Nurseries,  occupy 
about  8  acres.  There  is  some 
outdoor  cultivatioD,  but  ths 
plants  are  chiefly  under  glass. 
Ferns,  Palms,  Urohids,  with 
many  other  stove  and  green- 
house species,  make  a  good 
show,  in  spits  of  smoke  and 
fog. 

Squares  of  various  dinien- 
sions,  seldom  large,  are  freely 
scattered  over  these  northern 
Buburbs ;  here  and  there  they 
repreoant  the  remainder  of  a 
much  larger  nursery  garden. 
Fur  maoy  years  the  seven 
acres  of  Euston  Square  formed 
the  Bedford  Nursery  ;  ite 
name  is  now  changed  to 
Bndsleigb  Gardens,  but  it  is 
not  yet  free  to  the  public 
Ampthill  Square,  Hampstead 
Road,  was  a  nursery  belonging 
to  Mr.  Greene ;  a  rather  estsn- 
■ive  stock  was  cleare<l  in  July, 
1878.  No  doubt  aa  lime  goea 
on  all  tbe  squares  wilt  be 
made  pleasant  gar.lena,  also 
giving  horticultural  bints;  but 
there  are  difficulties  to  be . 
removed.  Barnsbury  Square 
was  opened  in  1B91  by  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Weat- 
minster,  and  De  Beauvoir 
Square  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Amherst  in  1602.  Canonbury 
and  Thoroblll  Squares  belong 
to  tbe  lalington  Vestry,  aod 
have  been  open  about  ten 
yearn.  Tbe  burial  ground  of 
the  Chapel  of  Eaae,  Hollowa^, 
having  a  good  extent,  is 
maintained  by  thja  Vestrr  in  capital  ooodition  at  all  seasons ;  and  that 
of  St.  James',  HampatoM  Road,  ia'a  beautiful  garden. 

Paaring  to  the  oppodta  side  of  the  Regent's  Park,  we  come  to 
St.  John's  Wood,  where  the  demand  for  flowers  and  plants  led  to  the 
opening  of  nameronenaraeriea;  the  oldest  I  Ibink,  certainly  tbe  beat 
known,  was  the  Pine  Apple  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Henderson  in  the 
Edaware  Boad.  Tbe  firm  made  great  Improvements  in  the  culllTation 
of  Pinea,  and  r^sed  quantltiee  of  Grapes,  The  success  of  this  busineaa 
led  to  the  eetabliahment  of  Wellington  Nursery  by  other  members  of 
ihe  family.  The  head  of  this  nursery,  Mr.  E,  J.  HeodereMi,  died  in 
1878,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  a  witness  to  the  healthfulneas  of  biB 
profession,  Subaequently,  I  remember  the  old  Pine  Apple  Nursery 
made  a  fresh  Start,  and  showed  a  large  ooHoctionof  ornamental  follaged 
plants.  About  Maida  Vale  the  nurseries,  now  reduced  in  number, 
used  to  remind  one  of  King's  Road,  OheUea,  when  in  ite  glory. 
Strolling  there  some  twenty  odd  yean  ago  I  came  upon  a  plot  of 
ground  in  Grove  Koad  which  bad  been  oocnnied  by  a  nurssry  woman 
(Mrs.  Ginn),  one  of  the  pioneers,  shall  I  call  her,  of  a  recent  move- 
ment.—J.  R.  8.  0. 
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EARLY  BUD  SELECTION. 
One  DoticeH  at  the  sbowe  a  XtiiO  number  or  bloaniB,  rottgh  and 
entirely  out  of  character,  caused  b;  seleciing  loo  early  buds,  llie 
desire  10  obUin  flowen  of  huf^e  eae  makes  growera  afraid,  when  July 
or  early  August  has  arrived,  to  allow  another  aectiou  of  growth  to 
proceed,  with  the  reenlts  menlioned.     lostead  of  such  growth,  a  long 

Sriod  of  time  ia  giTeu  to  bud  developnifnt,  and  aorta  wbicb  natnrally 
.ve  an  ahnndaiice  of  florets  to  open,  become  cramjied  and  poor  ic 

Many  a  good  rariety  baa  been  diFcarded  through  being  tiled  only 
one  way  the  first  year,  when  it  oft«n  takes  two  or  three  seasons  to 
properly  UDderetand  bow,  by  bud  selection,  to  produce  some  kinds  at 
their  beat.  Take  the  Japanese  variety,  new  perhaps  to  many.  President 
Beva-:.  As  mostly  seeu  this  year,  it  has  been  tmall -petal led,  rough, 
and  comparatively  colourless.  But  one  flower  of  it  noted  at  the 
Kingstoa  Show  was  about  the  meet  atriking  Chryiantbemum  bloom 
we  have  met  with  anywhere  this  autnnrn.  In  contour  this  bloom  waa 
globnlar,  broad  fioretled,  full  and  large.  The  colour,  an  indescribable 
tint  of  roe3'-bufr,  quite  satiny  in  texture.  How  ofteu  do  we  see  Cbas. 
l>aTia  exhibited  a  dtrty  yellow,  Viviend  ilorel  a  rosy  white,  and  Lady 
nanhara  a  creamy  buH  ?  Het  all  three  have  lovely  tintii  when  grown 
in  their  true  form.  Master  H.  Tucker  ie  a  splendid  variety,  but  not  as 
uwally  seen  from  early  buds.  Theie  is  hardly  a  crimson  to  eurpass  it 
in  ricbDesa  from  lata  ones,  when  it  perfecta  blooms  wllh  broad  florets 
of  s  strikiu^tly  baudsome  ahape. 

Madame  Camot,  and  the  sports  Mra.  Mease  and  G.  J.  Warren  grow 
into  blooms  with  lonf!  quill-like  form  of  floret  from  no  other  cauee 
than  early  buds,  and  Modesto  will  not  put  on  that  admirable  deep, 
incurring  shape  for  the  same  leaeou.  Then  Etoilede  Lyon,  Reins 
d'Angleterre,  Mrs.  C.  II.  Payne,  Mra.  fi.  W,  Palmer,  Madame  Louis 
Hemy,  Matie  Calvat,  John  Pockelt,  Mdme.  L.  Zede,  M.  Ed.  Acdre, 
M.  Ilost'',  and  Col.  W,  U.  Smith  are  coarse  nogaiuly  formed  varieties 
as  usually  seen,  the  defects  of  which  may  be  got  over  by  later 
bud  taking.  General  Psquie,  Welu&ine,  Mra.  J.  Lewie,  Phmbus, 
PreiideDt  Nonin  are  lovely  Japanese  varieties,  hut  not  true  tooharacler 
from  early  crown  buds.  The  splendid  Le  Grand  Dragon,  fine  in  all 
respects,  is  usually  spoiled  in  this  way  when  the  ceufe  llorelB  come 
■hort,  or  refuse  to  develop  at  all.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Australian 
Gold,  a  fine  Cbrysanthemum  when  properly  grown. 

With  very  few  ■  zceptions  indeed,  the  French-rused  Chrya- 
antbenume  do  uot  coma  of  good  shape  and  colour  from  early  buds. 
This  has  been  noted  for  some  yearr,  and  ihe  latest  novelties  from  that 
source  bear  this  trait  also.  Surpaaee  Amiral,  a  grand  yellow,  ia  yet 
another,  and  Madame  lieine  Salomon  will  be  valued  for  ita  colour,  a 
deep  rich  brown  crimson,  when  growers  select  late  buds  of  it.  The 
early  ones  refuse  to  open,  and  the  florets  damp  readily  in  such  cases. 
Oceana  haa  a  cramped  look  generally ;  the  fiae  blooms  one  meets  with 
occasionally  are  those  from  late  crown  buds.  The  Convention  and 
Uiss  V.  M.  Fraser,  two  amber-coloured  sorts,  have  this  season  beau 
generally  spoiled  iKcauae  of  this  habit  of  taking  early  buds. 

One  might  ezleud  the  list,  but  enough  varieties  have  been  named  to 
urge  those  who  may  not  yet  have  succeeded  in  producing  flowers  equal 
Id  beauty  to  their  desires  to  Iry  another  season  in  the  way  indicated. 
We  would  rather  defer  bud-taking  in  theae  and  many  other  instances 
to  early  September  than  end  of  July ;  and,  to  assist  a  plant  to  produce 
its  bnde  about  that  time,  aomethiug  may  be  done  Dv  topping  the 
young  plants  in  early  April,  so  as  to  hasten  what  would  otherwise  be 
a  natural  break,  or  late  propa^tion  may  he  a  means  to  auooeed 
in  the  same  direction,  that  is,  the  produolioa  of  late  crown 
bnda. — S  fECi  ALI  ST. 

ROOTING  THE  CUTTlNGfJ. 

Almost  before  the  flowers  are  over  for  the  year,  growers  will  be 
thiDking  of  propagating  for  another  leason.  The  mode  of  doing  so 
has  someihii^  to  do  with  success.  The  wish  to  grow  bis  bloonu  of 
this  remarkable  flower  bae  fostered  coddling  in  many  lAasea  of  ita 
culture,  and  in  no  one  item  i«  this  more  done  than  in  the  first  stages. 
The  plan  adopted  in  very  many  cases  is  that  known  as  the  single- 
cutUug-in-a-pot  system.  Thia  plan  has  little  to  recommend  it.  In 
the  first  place,  even  in  small  pots,  the  soil  la  considerable  In  quantity, 
aud  as  the  pots  are  put  into  closed  frame*  within  glass  atruoturee  and 
kept  air-tight  there  is  danger  in  the  foU  becombg  sour  before  the 
cuttings  have  rooted. 

Then  the  cltae  frame  ia  almost  a  eertain  means  of  many  of  the 
cutticgs  damping  oS.     We  have  known  growers,  w!  '     ' 


something  new  and  choice,  givinir  the  cuttings  extra  attention  in  ihfr 
way  of  a  dally  sprinkle,  und  thereby  rotting  them.  The  end  of  ancb 
mistake  is  that  the  vendor  geU  t)ie  blame  lor  sendiug  "  bad  cuttings,"' 
and  even  if  they  do  not  damp  off  in  their  infancy,  the  time  taken  to 
emit  roots  la  long.  When  taken  from  the  frnme  too,  however  carefnlly 
one  watches  them,  the  little  plants  flag  their  leaves,  and  get  a  check 
that  lasts  for  acme  daye. 

Those  who  advise  this  single  pot  mode  of  propagation  claim  that 
there  ia  no  check  given  by  not  requiring  repotting  singly  when  rooteo 
iu  other  ways.  But  our  experience  is  that  the  roota  like  fr^h  aweet 
earth,  and  in  quite  a  few  days  become  established  into  it.  No  way  of 
rooting  the  cnitlnEs  is  safer  or  more  easy  than  that  practised  by  the 
trade  growers.  We  mean  the  uie  of  shallow  boxes.  The  size  used  fe 
about  16  inches  by  10  inches,  and  3  Inches  deep.  If  these  -are  filled 
with  soil  there  is  not  a  gnat  bulk.  Preaa  the  earth  witb  tolerabia 
flrmness,  and  dibble  the  cuttings  in  about  a  couple  ol  inches  apart. 
With  regard  to  the  eoil,  we  do  not  like  too  much  eand  in  it ;  this  tends 
to  itarve,  rather  than  favour  the  cuttings. 

A  soakiue  of  witer  is  given,  and  the  boxes  are  placed  on  shelves  or 
light  parts  of  a  greenhouse  where  frost  U  kept  out.  The  leave*  may 
flag  a  Wt,  but  00  notice  is  taken  of  thia.  Do  not  be  continu^ly 
sprinkling  the  cuttinea  to  avoid  tbi»,  because  they  will  gradually  pck 
up,  and  when  once  this  has  taken  place  the  leaves  will  continue  treA 
witb  ordinary  care.  When  water  is  required  always  give  a  guod 
Boaking,  and  ao  on.  If  it  be  desired  to  haaten  a  particular  variety  or 
box  of  varietiee,  the  same  mny  be  put  into  a  warmer  temperature  with 
ease,  and  with  no  harm  either.  By  this  mode  of  propagation  'tber» 
should  not  be  a  loss  of  one  cutting  out  of  a  hundred.  The  only  item 
Insisted  upon  is  placing  them  singly  into  small  pots  the  moment  Uwy 
are  rooted,  ftr  if  left  only  a  few  days  after  that  has  taken  place  lb • 
growth  becomes  drawu-up  and  ihin.  The  making  of  new  leaves  is  ft 
sure  indication  that  rooting  has  taken  place.  We  would  not  shade 
from  the  aun,  nor  be  particuUr  if  air  reaches  the  cuttings.  This 
creates  a  healthy  growth  from  the  Srst, 

Another  way  of  rooting  to  be  preferred  lo  the  one  in  vogue  is  th«» 
followed  by  Mr,  W.  Mease,  a  name  not  unknown  in  respect  lo  fine 
flowers.  He  prepares  a  Iramo  aronnd  which  a  hot-water  pipe  runs, 
and  may  be  used  it  necessary,  by  putting  In  suitable  soil,  brought 
pretty  well  up  to  the  glass,  and  dibblea  the  cnltingB  in  as  one  v^ould 
Cilceolarias.  Fire  heat  is  not  used  unless  the  weather  be  exceptionally 
cold,  but  generally  preference  is  given  to  a  covering  of  mate, 
straw,  or  the  like.  Losses  of  cuttings  are  ^a^^  and  the  plants  result- 
ing are  brought  up  in  a  sturdy  manner.  Of  course,  modlficaCiona  of 
this  plan  will  snggest  themselves  to  suit  one's  appliances.  If  we  had 
a  cool  greenhouse  or  pit,  with  a  beech  or  stage  not  far  from  the  glsaa, 
we  would  place  a  shallow  surfa'^  of  fresh  soil  and  put  the  cuttiucs 
into  this.  In  such  a  structure  we  may  readily  watch  them  in 
all  weatJier,  and  do  the  necessary  «ork  in  connection  vrith  them  »t 

Last  season  a  correspondent  who  had  followed  the  coddling 
pmctice  lost  all  his  cuttinf>B.  We  advised  the  use  of  shallow  bcuaii, 
and,  with  a  fresh  anpply  pf  cuttings,  he  obtained  sturdy  littta 
plants,  all  potied  and  growing  well,  within  six  weeks.  Coddline 
Chryaantbemums  at  any  stage  of  th^  growth  will  end  In  failure,  and 
to  this  treatment  we  fancy  some  of  the  pests  and  diseases  which  prove 
troublesome  may  he  attributed. — A  Gbowek. 

RECTIONISING  JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

"A  Judge"  remarks  that  in  every  case  in  which  effwts  todiv 
Japanese  Chryaanthemnma  into  incurved  and  reflezed  have  been  made 
they  have  ended  in  failure.  That  may  be  the  case  when  the  effort 
includes  lists  defining  what  may  be  classed  as  Japanese  Incurved  and 
what  otherwise.  We  had  classes  for  twelve  Incurved  and  ftn-  twelve 
reflexed  Japs  at  Kingston,  but  did  not  commit  the  blunder  of  defining' 
what  were  incurved  or  what  reflexed  by  name.  It  waa  enough  to 
leave  the  matter  with  pxhihitors,  and  Uieae  found  no  difficulty  in 
setting  up  blooms  that  admitted  of  no  donbt  as  to  their  pro[ier  seotiona. 
That  ia  the  wisest  conme  to  take,  because  judges  would  award  prixas 
to  blooms  in  such  clarses  only  according  to  the  affinity  of  the  bloom* 
before  them  with  the  terms  incurved  and  reflexed,  of  course  general 
excellence  being  added. 

The  following  were  the  twelve  Incurved  that  were  plaotd  firat,  and 
they  were  exceptionally  good  flovrere— Mrs.  H,  Weeks,  Austcalic^  Mrs. 
C.  Orchard,  Mary  Molyneui,  Hdlle.  Th^rbse  Rey,  Miss  E.  Teicbman, 
Lady  Ridgwav,  Madame  Lawrence  Zede,  Lady  Byron,  Mrs.  C.  H, 
Payne,  Robert  Powell,  and  Madame  Falzer.  The  twelve  i«Bexed 
flowers  were  Mrs.  Mease,  Lady  Hanham,  Mrs.  Coombea,  Madanw 
Carnot,  Cbsrlea  Davis,  Nellie  Pockett,  La  Grand  Dragon,  Vlvfcind 
Mcffel,  Msdame  J.  Brnaot,  Eva  Knowlee,  Pride  of  Eimonth,  and 
Matthew  Hodgson.  These  wpre  also  very  good.  It  was  loj  ira- 
preasion  that  flowers  so  divided,  because  of  diversity  of  form,  emi- 
stituted  as  dozens  on  the  boards  far  mora  pleasing  objects  than  did 
the  two  sections  mixed.  I  hope  these  tdaases  may  T 
—A.  D. 
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MADAME  C.  DESGBANGES. 

• 

It  seems  rather  strange  for  a  variety  that  is  so  well  known  as  the 
above  to  be  certificated  after  having  been  in  cultivation  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  yet  so  it  is.  Following  the  example  of  our  N.G.S.,  the 
Paris  Chrysanthemum  Committee  of  the  National  Horticultural 
Society  of  France  has  recently  held  an  October  show  of  early  varieties, 
and  among  the  awards  of  first-class  certificates  I  find  one  was  made  to 
Madame  Osstex  Desgranges.  This  variety  was  raised  and  sent  out  by 
M.  Boucharlat,  of  Lyons,  about  the  year  1874. 

Thjb  culture  of  L  ARGE-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

M.  ViviAND  Morel,  the  Editor  of  the  **  Lyon  Horticole,"  has 
recently  issued  a  little  cultural  manual  in  French,  bearing  the  above 
title.  The  book  is  really  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  small 
pamphlet  issued  by  him  some  years  ago,  but  which,  in  view  of  the 
increasing  interest 'now  taken  in  this  flower  in  and  around  Lyons,  has 
neoeesarily  developed  into  a  more  comprehensive  work.  It  is  neatly 
printed  and  freely  illustrated,  and  contains  much  cultural  matter 
of  service  to  French  growers.  Its  scope  is  limited  to  about  sfxty 
pages,  and  in  lis  conception  resembles  the  majority  of  the  cheap  little 
French  guides  on  the  popular  flower. — C.  H.  P. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  HAOKBRIDGE. 

Fob  many  years  ptst  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Hackbridge, 
has  opened  his  gardens  to  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  an 
excellent  collection  of  Chrysanttiemams  in  bloom,  and  also  to  benefit 
the  Royal  Gardeners*  Orphan  Fund.  This  year  is  no  exception,  and 
on  Sunday,  the  12th  in^K,  several  hundreds  of  people  visited  The 
Grange.  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  predominate,  and  the  blooms 
are  typical  of  the  several  varieties,  both  new  and  old.  Other  sections 
are  also  represented.  The  whole  display  reflects  credit  on  the  able 
gardener,  Mr.  Humphreys,  and  his  assistants.  There  is  also  an 
interesting  collection  of  Orchids,  Cacti,  Rosea,  and  a  remarkably  fine 
selection  of  fruit  trees  in  vigorous  and  fruitful  condition.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  these  gardens  and  assisting  a  good  cause  extended  for 
a  week  from  the  12th  inst.— -E.  D.  S.        j  J^  -^ 

;HIGHGATE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

\  At  the  recently  held  annual  dinner  of  the  above  Society,  at  which 
the  President,  Mr.  C.  F.  Cory- Wright,  J.P.,  D.L.,  presided,  there  were 
present  about  eighty  members  and  friends  of  the  Society.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Birks,  a  former  President,  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  *'  The 
Higbgate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society,**  coupled  with  that 
of  the  President.  He  remarked  that  on  the  fifteenth  anniveisary  of 
their  Society  they  might  well  feel  inclined  to  blow  their  own  trumpet, 
but  he  did  not  know  that  this  was  necessary,  as  the  show  spoke  for 
itfielf.  In  toasting  their  President  they  were  not  only  thanking  him 
for  what  he  had  done  in  the  past,  but  liaving  accepted  the  office  of 
Preeidect  for  another  year,  they  were  living  in  lively  anticipation  of 
favours  to  come.  The  President  in  responding  said  that  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  Society  in  on«  way  or  another  ever  since  it  was 
formed.  He  unfortunately  could  not  be  present  at  their  recezt  show^ 
bat  friends  who  were  there  had  informed  him  it  was  the  best  show 
they  had  ever  seen  in  Higbgate.  The  silver  cups  and  medals  won  at 
the  recent  exhibition  were  then  presented,  and  the  President  remarked 
that  as  there  was  only  one  cup  left,  he  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Smithell  would  give 
a  silver  cup  to  be  competed  for  next  year.  The  toast  list  was  inter- 
spersed with  some  excellent  songs. — W.  E.  B. 

RYECROFT  NURSERY. 

Mb.  H.  J.  JoNEB*  establishment  at  Lewisham  is  so  well  known 
that  no  notes  on  the  nurseries  at  this  season  of  the  year  would  be 
complete  without  some  account  of  the  good  things  on  view  there. 
Altogether  there  are  four  large  houses,  containing  about  7000  plants 
in  flower.  Calvat's  seedlings,  both  new  and  old,  figure  largely,  the 
best  of  them  being  represented  by  Madame  Couvat  Terrare,  bright 
rosy  pink;  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  the  green  Madame  Ed.  Roger,  President 
Bevan,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  President  Bi  rel,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Le 
Grand  Dragon,  and  Zephoris,  while  other  French  novelties  comprisa 
Madame  Gsb.  Debrie,  Madame  H.  Bernard,  Rayonnante,  and  M.  Louis 
Remv,  the  fii.e  pure  p»le  yellow  sport  from  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne. 

Very  fine  yellows  are  to  be  lound  in  Oceana,  Sir  H.  Kitchener, 
Mrs.  A.  Cross,  Solar  Queen,  Hugh  Crawford,  while  the  higher  tones  of 
colour  are  represented  by  Mrs.  W.  Seward,  Wm.  Seward,  the  crimson 
H.  Weeks,  Lionel  Humptiry,  a  promising  large-sized  Japanese  of 
crimson  and  gold  ;  H.  J.  Jones,  a  very  vivid  crimson ;  Eastman 
BuUe,  an  attractive  crimson  and  gold  sport  from  President  Borel ; 
Bi>yal  Standard,  and  most  of  the  well  known  purples  in  their  various 
shades.  The  Australian  seedlings  comprise  most  of  those  already  well 
knonrn,  such  as  Oceana,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Wallaroo,  The  Wonderful, 
and  Nellie  Pockett,  while  whites  of  approved  merit  are  Mutual  Friend, 


Jane  Molyneux,  and  Simplicity.  Several  interesting  sports  are  very 
promising ;  for  Id  stance,  a  sulphur  form  of  Mutual  Friend  and  Mr. 
W.  Mease,  a  deep  warm  terra-ootta  and  golden  sport  from  the  dd 
favourite  show  variety  Etoile  de  Lyon. 

A  few  other  good  sorts  are  the  deep  goUen  yellow  Japanese 
R.  Hooper  Pearson,  a  noble,  attractive  bloom ;  Edith  Dash  wood,  a  pretty 
soft  pink  oi  nice  form  j  Mary  Molyneux,  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  bright 
rosy  pink ;  Mrs.  Barclay,  a  fine  silvery  pink  ;  and  Fair  Maid,  a  rather 
tall-growing  plant,  bearing  some  fine  blooms,  also  pink.  A  yellow 
sport  from  M.  Chenon  de  Lech^  is  considered  of  some  value,  and 
Dorothy  Fleming,  a  pretty  white  Japanese  after  the  build  of  Good 
Gracious,  is  worthy  of  a  mention.  These  are  all  in  the  two  large 
show  greenhouses,  and  in  a  sqialler  one  adjoining  are  some  freely 
flowered  bush  plants,  among  which  Ryecroft  Scarlet,  a  valuable  decora- 
tive variety,  is  most  conspicuous.  Other  varieties  used  for  this 
purpose  are  White  Qutntps,  Pride  of  Mytchett,  Mabel  Williams,  and 
White  Clinton  Chalfont  The  display  is  beautiful  and  all  the  plants 
clean. 


IRIS  K^MPFERI. 


Iris  KuEMPFeri  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  Irises  to 
grow  successfully,  and  I  find  in  reading  the  gardening  periodicals  that 
the  experience  of  others  is  similar  to  my  own  ;  there  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  little  satisfaction  in  this  fact.  I  was  much  interested  in  reading 
the  notes  on  this  beautiful  and  interesting  class  of  plants,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  that  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Borticulture. 
Speaking  of  f.  Essmpferi,  he  says,  on  page  118,  "  If  any  readers  are 
successfid  in  growing  these  plants  they  will  be  perfectly  amazed  at 
the  glorious  flowers  they  produce." 

After  reading  this  sentence,  which  I  thought  perhaps  might  imply 
that  very  few  are  successful  in  growing  it,  I  have  been  tempted  to 
record  my  experience,  both  of  failure  and  what  I  think  will  prove  to 
be  success.  About  four  years  ago  a  few  plants  of  this  Iris  were 
purchased ;  they  were  planted  on  an  ordinary  flower  border  with 
other  things.  A  friend  was  walking  through  the  garden  directly 
after,  and  noticing  the  plants,  remarked,  "  You  will  find  a  difficulty  in 
growing  that  Iris."  He  also  intimated  that  some  tried  growing  it  in 
pots,  plunging  them  in  the  side  of  a  pond,  and  letting  them  remain  in 
this  position  throughout  the  summer  months.  I  have  not  tried  this 
method,  but  am  afraid  they  would  not  do  very  well  with  their  roots 
cramped  in  pots. 

But  to  go  back  to  our  own  plants.  We  started  with  six  varieties, 
one  plant  of  each.  The  first  season  they  grew  about  6  or  8  inches 
high,  but  did  not  produce  any  flowers.  During  the  next  year  two  of 
them  died ;  the  growth  made  by  those  left  was  less  than  the  first 
season — in  fact,  each  year  they  became  smaller,  and  had  they  remained 
in  the  same  position  another  year  no  doubt  It  would  have  been  their 
last. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  situation  was  specially  prepared  in  the 
following  manner : — A  bed  was  made  about  6  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide, 
the  soil  being  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  to  2  feet.  The 
subsoil  was' removed,  and  the  bed  then  filled  in  with  the  top  soil,  peat 
and  good  decayed  manure  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  trodden 
firmly  as  the  work  proceeded.  (I  mi^ht  perhaps  add  that  the  peat 
was  used  with  a  view  to  holding  the  moisture). 

The  bed  was  mide  on  a  border  facing  south,  with  a  fall  to  the 
front,  the  position  being  chosen  from  the  fact  of  there  being  a  water- 
tap  in  close  proximity.  The  surface  of  the  bed,  however,  was  made 
level,  and  from  4  to  6  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  ar 
lew  flat  stones  laid  round  to  keep  the  sides  from  falling  in.  The 
plants,  which  were  in  a  very  unhealthy  cjndition,  were  put  in  at  once, 
and  well  floo>ied  with  water.  They  responded  quickly  to  this  new 
treatment,  and  one  could  see  at  a  glance  that  they  were  more  at 
home  in  their  fresh  quarters,  for  they  grew  rapidly.  The  bed  was 
flooded  with  water  two  or  three  times  a  week  all  through  the  summer. 
The  plants  have  made  satisfactory  growth,  the  foliage  attaining  a  height 
of  18  inches  to  2  feet.  This  I  notice  is  the  height  given  in  Nicholson's 
"  Dictionary  of  Gardening."  The  plants  have  also  greatly  increased 
in  size.  Only  one  fl)wered,  this  producing  two  blooms.  Now  that 
they  seem  to  be  well  established,  one  may  naturally  expect  to  have  a 
better  show  of  flowers  another  year. 

Iris  Sdsiana. 
This  is  another  member  of  the  family  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
growing  successfullv.  On  referring  to  Nicholson's  "Dictionary  of 
Gardening"  I  find  that  Irid  ibericii  and  I.  Susiana  are  two  of  the  most 
singular  and  beautiful  speeies,  belonging  to  a  separate  group  or  sub- 
genus. They  are  amon^rst  the  most  difficult  of  plants  to  flower,  and 
reouire  special  treatment,  a|)art  from  any  of  the  others.  A  frame,  and 
light  rich  soil,  should  be  provided  for  their  accommodation,  and  they 
ought  to  be  dried  off,  and  allowed  the  fullest  exposure  to  the  sun  from 
the  time  flowering  is  over  until  spring  of  the  following  year.     Plenty 
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of  river  sand  round  the  rhizomes  tends  to  keep  them  dry  in  winter — 
an  Important  point  in  the  cultiyatlon — and  also  assists  in  effecting 
perfect  drainage  at  all  times. 

About  two  years  ago  we  planted  a  few  rhizomes,  a  situation  beinji; 
prepared  in  the  front  of  an  herbaceous  border.  Part  of  the  natural  soil 
was  removed  and  replaced  by  a  mixture  of  light  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  a 
little  sand.  The  rhizomes  were  laid  on  the  soil  and  covered  about  an 
ioch  deep.  The  first  season  they  grew  well,  making  healthy  foliage 
about  a  foot  to  18  inches  high.  Only  one  bloom  was  produced.  It  is 
a  very  distinct  and  pretty  flower,  although  not  quite  so  showy  as 
some  of  its  companions,  and  quite  different  from  any  othei*  Iris  that  I 
have  seen. 

The  plants  were  allowed  to  remain  in  this  position  without  any 
protection,  and  the  consequence  was  they  started  into  growth  pre- 
maturely, making  about  6  inches  of  foliagd  in  the  autumn.  This  was 
greatly  injured  by  the  severe  weather  we  experienced  during  the 
month  of  Maich  last.  Very  liltle,  if  any,  growth  was  made  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  the  rhizomes 
were  taken  up  and  found  to  be  firm  and  clean,  but  smaller  than  when 
first  planted.  They  should  have  been  lifted  earlier,  as  new  roots  were 
already  made. 

I  intend  preparing  a  place  and  replanting  them  on  the  same 
warm  border  with  I.  Ksempferi  already  mentioned.  The  soil  will  be 
taken  out  about  2  feet  <leep,  6  inches  of  stones  or  other  material  put  in 
the  bottom  for  drainage,  and  then  filled  up  with  prepared  soil.  The 
surface  will  be  slightly  below  that  of  the  border  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  water  more  easily  during  the  growing  season.  The  rhizomes, 
which  will  be  thinly  disposed,  will  be  covered  with  2  inches  of  soil. 
This  Iris,  not  being  quite  hardy,  will  be  protected  during  the  winter. 
If  this  mode  of  culture  proves  successful  I  miy  perhiips  have  more  to 
fcfay  at  some  future  time.— J.  8.  Upex. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

DRILL  HALL.— XOVBMBBB  21sT. 

It  was  a  pleasure  indeed  on  Tuesday  morning  to  see  the  bright  dis- 
play  of  flowers  and  fruits  in  the  Drill  Hall.  Oat  of  doors  it  wm  raw, 
^<^3'>  and  unpleasant,  mhile  within  the  building,  though  the  fog  could 
not  be  ezcladed,  the  brilliance  of  exhibiU  did  muoh  to  dispel  the  gloom. 
There  were  magnificent  displays  of  Begonias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Chrys* 
anthemums,  with  a  moat  interesting  collection  of  Orchids,  amongst  which 
Catrieya  labiata  in  variety  was  conspicuous.  Cyclamens,  too,  are  appre- 
ciated at  this  time  of  the  year.  Apples  were  grandly  exhibited  from  the 
county  of  Monmouth,  per  Mr.  John  Baskiam  of  Bassaleg,  who  is  well 
known  as  a  hardy  iruit  grower  of  repute. 

Fruit  Committee.— Present :  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  5 
the  Re?.  W.  Wilks  and  Messrs.  J.  Basham,  W.  Poupart,  J.  Cheal,  M. 
Gleeson,  A.  F.  Barron.  A.  H.  Pearson,  A.  Dean,  8.  Mortimer,  J.  W. 
Bates,  U.  Herrin,  G.  Wythes,  G.  Reynolds,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Jas  Smith,  R. 
Fife,  G.  Banyard.  and  Jas.  Veitch. 

Messrs.  Harrison  &  Son,  Leicester,  were  represented  by  a  small  coUeo- 
lion  of  vegetables  in  which  Onions  formed  the  most  eonspicuous  feature. 
These  comprised  the  handsome  Leicester  Globe,  Up- to- Date,  Eicelsior, 
Banbury  Cross,  and  Roosham  Park  Hero.  Potatoes  included  Windsor 
Castle,  Motor  and  Up-toDate.  Of  Leeks  there  were  Ljon,  Conqueror 
and  Leicester  Hero,  a  comparatively  new  variety  of  an  excellent  type. 
CarroU,  Stump  Rooted,  St.  Valery  and  Early  Market  were  included,  with 
Parsnip  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Beets  Egyptian  and  Debbie's. 

Monmouthshire  was  represented  by  a  most  excellent  collection  of 
Apples,  comprising  about  200  dishes.  These  were  staged  by  Mr.  John 
Basham,  Bassaleg,  and  many  of  the  varieties  were  utilised  to  illustrate 
bis  afternoon  lecture.  The  major  portion  of  the  collection  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  Basham,  but  othera  came  from  different  soils  in  various  parts  of 
the  county,  and  if  the  exhibits  may  be  regarded  as  truly  typical,  then 
must  Monmouth  be  accorded  a  very  high  position  as  an  excellent  Apple 
producJDg  county.  Many  of  the  fruits  were  from  orchard  standards, 
and  if  in  some  cases  rather  small,  they  were  generally  well  shaped,  and  of 
rich  colour.  Amongst  the  assistants  to  this  display  may  be  enumerated 
Mr.  W.  Moxham,  Mitnheltroy,  Mon ,  who  sent  several  dishes,  including 
Newton  Wonder,  in  absolutely  perfect  condition,  Bismarck,  Alfriston,  and 
others  -,  Mr.  T.  Coomber,  gardener  to  Lord  Llangattock,  The  Hendre, 
Monmouth,  whose  dishes  of  Peasgood*s  Nonesuch,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Newton  Wonder,  Bismarck,  The  Queen,  and  Belle  du  Pootoise  were 
splendid  ;  Mr.  W.  Lloyd,  Maindee,  Newport,  whose  bush  trees  are  on  red 
huil  over  sandstone,  and,  like  Mr.  Coomber' s,  have  had  no  manure  since 
planting,  staged  King  of  the  Pippins,  American  Mother,  Newton  Wonder, 
lioyal  Jubilee,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Derby,  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin   in  good  form  ;   and  Mr.  J.  Bone,  gardener  to  Lord  Tredegar, 

ig,  Sand- 
and  Bess 
grown  on  a  shallow  loam  over  a  sour 
gravel.  • 

One  hundred  dibhes  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Basham,  and  these 
included  some  excellent  fruits  of  such  varieties  as  Cissy,  a  local  at  least 
one  hundred  years  old  ;  Old  English  Pearmain,  of  which  the  history  can 
be  traced  back  for  quite  seven  centuries  ;    Blenheim  Pippin,  superb  jia 


colour  and  sise  ;  Emjperor  Alexander,  fine  \  Court  Pendu  Pl&t^  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  fine  1  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  splendid  ;  the  Melon  Apple, 
Ten  Commsndments,  Alfriston,  Newton  Wonder,  of  beantifol  colour ; 
Lord  Derby,  grand  ;  King  of  the  Pippins,  perfect ;  Yorkshire  Beauty, 
beautiful  \  M^re  de  (M^sgd,  Belle  Dubois,  American  Mother,  wonder- 
fully coloured ;  Manks  Codltn.  Tyler's  Kernel,  Graham's  Jubilee,  Frog- 
more  Prolific,  Annie  Elizabeth,  very  fine  ;  Wellington,  Catshemd, 
Warner's  Kinif,  Sindriogbam,  Galloway  Pippin.  Reinette  du  Canada, 
fine  ;  Hoary  Morning,  superb  colour ;  Kingsaore  Pippin,  Norfolk  Beefing, 
and  Eoklinville  Seedling. 

Messrs  J  Laing  &  Sons.  Forest  Hill,  stsged  a  caoilal  display}  of 
Apples.  The  dishes  were  large  and  well  coloured,  and  ^included  good 
examples  of  M^re  de  Manage,  Tyler's  Kernel,  Royal  Russet,  Tom  Putt, 
Lane*B  Prince  Albert,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Bramley'a 
Seedling,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  and  Lady.Henniker. 

Flobal  Committee.— Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  ebair)  ; 
and  Messrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  C.  T.  Dmery,  H.  B.  May.  Jas.  Hudson, 
J.  Jennings,  J.  F.  MoLeod,  Thos.  Peed,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  Fraser,  J.  D. 
Fawle,  C.  B.  Pearson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  D.  B.  Crane,  H.  Tamer,  Ed.  Mawley, 
E.  T.  Cook  and  C.  Jeffries. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  contributed  a  fine  table  of  specimen  blooms,  also  a 
few  decorative  varieties.  The  large  flowers  included  well  coloured 
flowers  of  Marie  Calvat,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs.  Mea&e,  Leonidas,  Wattlr- 
blossom,  grand  blooms  of  Cbatsworih,  and  Frangois  Pilau.  A  grand  group 
of  yases  and  baskets  was  staged  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Leesj  gardener  to  F.  A. 
Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  arranged  with  suitable  autumnal  foliage.  The 
flowers  were  magnificent,  and  included  specimen  blooms  of  Mrs  Coombs, 
Emily  Towers,  Dorothy  Seward,  Mrs.  Mease,  G.  J.  Warren,  Nellie  Poekett, 
Annie  Prevost,  £.  Molyneux,  Phoebcu,  Mens.  Chenon  de  Lech^  H.  J . 
Jones,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Edith  Dash  wood,  Mutual  Friend,  I«ttdy 
Hanham,  Jas.  Bidencope,  and  Ma  Perfection.  The  exhibit  wss  a  remark- 
ably fioe  one.  A  beautiful  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  staged  by 
Messrs.- J.  Feed  &  Son,  Norwood.  The  bloom*  were  bright  and  well 
developed,  and  the  display  clearly  demonstrated  that  good  plants  can  be 
grown  in  small  pots  for  decorative  purposes. 

The  value  of  Pompons  for  decorative  purposes  Was  clearly  demon- 
strated  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldettham,  Elstree,  who  had 
a  fine  display  arranged  in  vases.  There  were  about  thirty-six  varieties 
staged.  The  most  conspicuous  were  Emily  Rowbottom,  Helene,  Mi-s 
Nightingale,  Mr.  Astie,  Wm.  Westlake,  Regulus,  Montel,  Seipiu. 
Eleonoro,  Marabout,  and  Golden  Madame  Marthe.  A  table  of  cat 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  was  shown  by  Mr.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  H. 
Flight,  Esq.,  Cornstiles,  Twyford,  Winchester,  which  comprised  three 
boxes  of  Japanese  varieties,  and  four  boxes  of  incurved.  In  the  former 
section  the  best  blooms  were  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Madame  Carnof,  Hon. 
W.  D.  Smith,  G.  Warren,  Vivland  Morel,  General  Roberts,  Matthew 
Hodgson,  Julia  Scaramanga,  and  Henrv  Weeks.  The  iucnrred  were  not 
over-large,  but  beautifully  neat  and  well  finished.  The  best  flower*  were 
Mrs.  Jas.  Eadie,  C.  S.  Bates,  Ma  Perfection,  George  Haigh,  Bonnie 
Dundee,  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kmgston.  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Nunhead  Cemet«ry, 
arranged  a  grojp  of  the  remarkable  Chrysanthemum  distributed  last 
season,  **  What  Ho  !  "  which  is  decidedly  more  interesting  than  beaatiful. 

A  group  of  specimen  Ferns  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son, 
Lower  Edmonton,  arranged  with  baskets  ot  small  Ferns  and  Lycopodinms. 
The  specimens  included  Lygodium  acandens,  Gymnogrammas  in  variecy. 
Poly  podium  sporodocarpura,  and  Nephrolepis  in  variety.  A  pleasing 
feature  was  the  tinted  and  variegated  Ferns,  such  as  Ad'iantum  scutum. 
Brainea  insienis,  and  Doodia  aspera  multifida.  Messrs.  T.  Crlppe  and 
Son,  Tunbriuge  Wells,  exhibited  a  group  of  Poinsettia  pnlcherrima  in 
5-inch  pots.  The  bracts  were  large  and  fully  developed,  giving  a  Coach 
of  bright  red  th^t  was  much  needed  on  the  dull  day.  A  glorious  gronp 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots  was  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  Chapman, 
gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Tetbury.  The  plants  were  well  grown  and 
a  mass  of  flower.  The  best  varieties  were  Ian  McLaren,  Cond^,  Agne«, 
Chaucer,  Drrden,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Crabbe,  Mrs.  Simpson,  Lady  Newton, 
Southey,  and  Athlete. 

Perhaps  the  chief  feature  in  the  Hall  was  a  huge  bank  of  winter- 
flowering  Begonias  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veiteh  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  which 
presented  a  grand  appearance  for  the  dull  month  of  November.  The 
varieties  were  Myrs,  a  single  rose  variety,  very  free-flowering  ;  Ensign,  a 
semi-double  similar  in  colour,  with  a  grand  form,  a  cross  between 
B.  socotrana  and  B.  tuberous  varieties,  a  good  addition  to  this  class ; 
Winter  Cheer,  a  bright. r  variety  ;  John  Heal,  a  variety  resembling  the 
popular  Glotre  de  Lorraine,  but  with  deeper  coloured  flowers  ;  Mrs.  Heal, 
a  single,  with  larger  flowers  a  bright  rose  colour,  and  Begonia  Sylvia,  a 
semi-double.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Ca,  St.  Albans,  contributed  a  few 
choice  plants  such  as  DracsBua  Sanderiana,  Kentia  Sanderiana,  Lino- 
spadix  Petrickiana,  a  new  Palm  of  great  promise  ;  the  young  leaves  are  a 
bright  broi  zy  red  ;  and  Licuala  Jeanenceyi,  a  Palm  of  considerable  merit 
for  decorative  purposes.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  staged  a  table  of  Cyclamens  which  were  chiefly  noteworthy  for 
the  variety  of  colours  ;  needless  to  say  the  plants  were  well  grown. 

Orchid  Committee. — Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Ettq.  (in  the 
chair)  ;  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien,  J.  G.  Fowler,  J.  Douglas,  C.  Winn, 
J.  Jaques,  E.  Hill,  J.  Colman,  F.  J.  Thorne,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  J.  Chapman, 
H,  Little,  F.  Saunders,  De  B.  Crawshay,  T.  W.  Bond,  E.  Ashworth, 
A.  H.  Smee,  and  T.  B.  Haywood. 

Numerically  Orchids  were  not  conspicuous,  but  they  were  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  well  diversified.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries, 
Choshunt,  were  represented  by  five  round  baskets  and  two  pans  of  Cypri- 
pediums  with  two  rounds  of  the  chastely  beautiful  Masdevallia  tovarensit. 
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The  Cypripediumt  iaoluded  Afhburtonisd,  Chantini,  ftlbft  margtnatft, 
Leeaoam,  graodifloram,  Spioeritnnm  and  aarenm.  All  the  plants  were  in 
excellent  health  and  carrying  good  flowen.  Mr.  0.  Whitfoek,  gardener 
to  W.  A  Bilney,  Eiq.,  Fir  Grange,  Weybridge,  oontributed  a  ooHection  of 
flowers  of  Cattleja  Ubiata  in  farietjTt  with  a  spike  of  Yanda  Bandcrlana 
and  Y.  ocemlea.  Mr.  E.  Kromer,  Bandon  Hill,  also  sent  flowers  of 
Gatileya  labiata.    In  both  instances  the  flowers  were  of  good  qualitj. 

Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent  a  eharming  group  of  Orchids, 
in  which  eight  plants  of  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderss  met  with  general 
appreeiation.  Each  carriea  splendid  flowers.  There  were,  too,  Cvpri- 
pediums  Creon,  Prospero,  Arthariannm,  cBnantham  saperbiun,  Niobe, 
SarYades,  Enid  and  Leeannm ;  LisUo-Cattleya  Decia,  L.*c.  DominiaiHk 
langlejesis,  L.-o.  Lsdjr  Rothschild,  L  -o.  Statteriana  and  L.-e.  Semiramis ; 
Caitlejras  Portia,  Alatanta  and  Pearl,  with  a  few  others.  The  same  Arm 
also  oontributed  several  rarer  forms,  as  also  did  a  few  other  growers. 
Mr.  J.  Bradahsw  showed  from  Sonthgate  a  small  ooUeotion  of  Orchids 
indodtng  Cattleyas  and  Cjmbidinm  Traceyanum. 

Mr.  A.  Chapman,  gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbary, 
oontnbated  a  ecUeotion  of  Cypripedlums,  including  Pitoherianum. 
Williams*  variety ;  Morganin"  burfordense,  Leeannm  giganteum, 
L.  soperbnm,  Spioerianum  magnificam,  Arthurianum  pnlohellum,  Ash- 
bartonisB,  Charlesworthi  msgniflonm,  Niobe  msgoificnm,  Tityus,  Arthur- 
iannm,  Buehanianam,  Barleii,  oenanthnm  superbam,  insigne  Dorothy, 
L  Sanderao,  i.  Laora  Kimball,  i.  Msnlei,  t.  Belli,  i.  citrine,  I  biceps, 
i.  Dormani,  i  Harefield  Hall  Tariety,  i.  pmaotatnm  yiolaoeum,  and  Milo 
Westonbirt  rarlety.  The  plants  were  splendidly  grown  and  carried  fine 
fiowors.  Messrs.  H.  Low  4c  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  sent  a  small  collection 
of  Orchids,  including  Oncidiums,  Cattleyas,  Cypripedlums,  with  Cycnoehes 
chlorochiloo,  and  Cypripedium  insigne  Laura  Kimball. 

MEDALS.~Fruit  Committee.— Mr.  J.  Basham,  silrer-gilt  Knightian 
medal ;  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  silver  Knightian  medal ;  and  Messrs. 
Harrison  k,  Sons,  silver  Banksian  medal.  Floral  Committee.— Gold 
medals  to  Messrs.  W.  H.  Lees  and  J.  Yeitoh  k  Sons  ;  stiver  gilt  Flora 
medal  to  Mr.  A.  Chapman.  Silver  Flora  medals  to  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and 
Son,  Cripps  k  San,  and  E.  Beckett }  silver -gilt  Banksian  medal  to  F.  W. 
Flight,  and  silver  Banksian  medals  to  Messrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Peed  and 
Sod,  and  H.  Low  &  Co.  Orehid  Committee.— Silver-gilt  Flora  medal  to 
Mesars.  J.  Yeitoh  &  Sons  ;  silver  Flora  medal  to  Mr.  A.  Chapman  ;  and 
silver  Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  J.  Bradshaw. 

Cebtificates  and  Awabdb  of  Merit. 

AppU  Cmy  (J.  Basham).— An  attraotive  Apple  of  medium  to  large 
siae^  almost  wholly  covered  with  crimson  and  having  numerous  white 
I  pots.  The  stalk  is  very  short  and  is  deeply  set  in  a  small  cavity.  The 
small  and  closed  eye  is  deeply  set  in  a  puekered  basin  (award  of  merit). 

Apple  Baualeg  Pippin  (J.  Basham). — A  very  handsome  Apple  of 
rojgnlar  shape.  The  coloar  is  pale  lemon  with  a  orimion  cheek,  splashed 
with  darker  orimson  on  the  sun  side.  The  stalk  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  knob,  and  is  deeply  placed  in  a  wide  green-lined  cavity.  The  small, 
half-open  eye  is  deeply  set  (award  of  merit> 

Begonia  Sylvia  (Jas.  Yeiteh  k  Sons)  -A  semidonble  yariety  with 
rosy  pink  flowers,  free  flowering,  and  of  good  habit  (award  of  merit). 

Cattleya  Biwring-Afasiaiana  (J.  Hamilton).— The  name  of  this  tells  the 
parentage.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  purple  rose,  the  lip  being  velvety 
orimson  purple  on  the  front  lobe  and  yellow  in  the  throat  (award  of 
merit). 

Catileya  vetltdis  (J.  Yeitch  k  Sons).— This  is  from  a  cross  between 
C.  Dowiana  aurea  and  C.  maxima.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy 
blaah  ;  the  long  lip  is  crimson  purple  veined  bright  orimson,  and  the 
fimbriated  margin  is  white  ;  the  throat  is  orange  (award  of  merit). 

Chry9anthemmn  Mrs.  Alfred  Tate  (W.  H.  Lees).— A  terra-cotta  bronze 
sport  from  Etoile  de  Lyon  ;  a  very  ta&ing  variety  (award  of  merit). 

Cgpripedium  Milo  Westonbiri  varieti/, — A  magnificent  form.  The  pouch 
ia  deep  claret,  as  are  the  petals,  which,  however,  have  a  margin  of  green. 
The  handsome  dorsal  sepal  is  green  at  the  base,  J[>ttt  the  ocloor  is  almost 
obacured  by  the  deep  purple  brown  spots.  The  margin  is  white  (award 
of  merit). 

DracanM  TKe  Queen  (Jas.  Yeitch  k  Sons). — A  charming  variety  of  the 
rubra  type,  a  deep  green,  broadly  edged  with  pink  ;  will  make  a  good 
decorative  variety  (award  of  3i<>rit). 

OdaniogUtaeMm  Loochriatyeneie  Ccmary  Bird  (W.  Stevens).  —  A  most 
attraotive  yellow  variety,  with  narrow  sepals  and  petals  chastely  spotted 
with  brown  (award  of  merit). 

Pear  Double  de  Guerre  (F.  Lloyd).— A  stewing  Pear  of  medium  size 
and  regular  shape.  The  colour  is  green  with  a  flush  of  bronze  on  the 
simside  and  profusely  covered  with  brown  russet.  The  stalk  is  obliquely 
set  on  the  side  of  the  fruit.  The  eye  is  large  and  wide  open  (award 
of  merit). 

Zonal  Pelargonium  /  iVtoii  (Captain  Holford).— A  pale  pink  variety,  a 
little  deeper  in  colour  than  Dachess  of  Fife  (award  of  merit). 

Fbuit  Gbowing  in  South  Wales. 

In  the  report  above  particnlar  attention  is  called  to  Mr.  Baaham's 
Monmouthshire  fruit,  and  it  was  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  number  of 
Fellows  at  the  afternoon  meeting  was  so  small  when  this  ezoellent 
grower  read  a  paper  with  the  title  given.  It  would  be  of  muoh  advantage, 
both  to  the  lecturer  and  his  audience,  if  the  noise  in  the  hall  could  be 
abated  during  the  reading  of  the  papers,  as  it  was  at  times  almost 
impossible  for  the  essayisfs  remarks  to  be  heard.  It  was  evident  that  it 
was  a  source  of  trouble  to  Mr.  Alfred  Pearson,  who  occupied  the  chair  ; 


but  it  was  not  then  possible  for  him  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter, 
however  much  he  might  have  wished  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Basham  opened  his  diseonrse  with  a  geographical  description  of 
the  county,  in  whose  possibilities  as  a  fruit  growing  centre  ha  has  the 
Qtmost  faith.  The  soil  of  various  districts  was  explained,  and  instances 
quoted  where  possible,  of  excellent  fruits  being  produced  on  the  different 
kinds.  This  embraced  not  only  private  gardens,  bat  also  Applet  from 
new  as  well  as  very  ancient  orchards.  He  referred  to  the  exceptionally 
heavy  crops  that  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  some  varieties 
being  particularised  as  suitable  for  special  distriots  and  soils.  Attention 
was  also  oalled  to  the  brillianoe  in  colour  of  some  varieties,  and  any 
number  of  illustrations  of  this  oould  be  found  in  the  oolleotion  of  Mon- 
monthshire  produce  that  the  essayist  had  brought  together.  The  paper 
throughout  was  of  an  essentially  practical  character,  and  it  will  be  read 
with  undoubted  advantage  when  tbe  full  text  is  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Sooiety.  

Scientific  Committee,  Nov.  7th.— Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters 
(in  the  obair) ;  Mr.  Michael,  Dr.  Russell,  Mr.  £.  F.  im  Thurn,  Mr.  E 
Mawley,  Professor  A.  H.  Church,  and  Bev.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Effects  of  Fog, — Mr.  Wright  sent  some  Yine  leaves  from  Chiswiek  to 
show  the  injuriojs  effects  of  the  recent  fogs  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  All  the  Muscat  class  of  Grapes  were  most  injured, 
the  foliage  being  all  scorched  and  the  fruit  more  or  less  covered  with  a 
deposit.  It  was  observed  that  the  fog  was  remarkably  earl>  in  the  season. 
Prof.  Church  noticed  that  it  was  pecaliarly  pungent,  causing  a  hundred 
buds  of  a  Camellia  to  fall  in  a  single  day.  Injury  was  also  done  to 
Orchids  in  Chelsea  and  Gunnersbury.  The  real  csu«e  of  the  injury  is  the 
presence  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  accumulation 
of  sooty  matters. 

Amaryllia  reversion, — Rev.  W.  Wilks  brought  an  Amaryllis,  the 
flowers  apparently  having  more  or  less  reverted  to  the  primitive  form  of 
Hippeastrum,  from  which  the  modern  types  were  descended  through 
hybridisation. 

Foxglove,  hybrid, — A  flowering  spike  of  a  hybrid  between  a  white* 
flowered  Foxglove  and  Digitalis  lutea  was  sent  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  St. 
Andrews.  It  was  remarkable  in  having  much  smaller  flowers  than  those 
of  the  usual  form  of  D.  purpurea  x  D.  lutea  ;  and  though  possessing 
perfect  pistils,  there  were  no  stamens.  Moreover,  the  flowers  were  white, 
but  slightly  virescent.    The  white  Foxglove  was  the  pollen  parent. 

Drench  ViMyarde  Injured.—Vr,  Masters  observed  that  having  lately 
seen  tbe  vineyards  oft  the  champagne  country,  also  those  near  Neuchatel 
and  Geneva,  he  did  not  observe  a  single  perfect  bunoh  of  Grapes.^  They 
appeared  to  have  rotted  early  in  the  »pring,  through  frosts  prevailing  at 
the  time  fertilisation  was  taking  plaoe. 

Pinue  ariatata, — He  Also  exhibited  cones  of  this  rare  Califomian  Pine. 
Thev  are  remarkable  for  bearing  a  needle-like  spine  at  the  back  of  the 
thickened  end  of  scales,  the  so*oalled  hypophysis.  It  was  a  question 
whether  this  be  not  a  variety  of  P.  Balfouriana,  which  grows  in  the  same 
country  and  only  differs  in  the  absence  of  the  spine.  It  is  a  good  maritime 
species,  bearing  dense  foliage.  They  were  received  from  Mr.  Crouoher  of 
Crief. 

Pelorian  Mentha. — Mr.  Henslow  showed  a  drawing  of  a  regular  flower 
of  Mentha  roiundilolia  found  wild  by  the  river  Wye,  near  Ross. 


HARDY   FRUITS  AT  SYON. 

The  gardens  at  Syon  Honse,  Brentford,  one  of  the  several  seats  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  have  long  been  famed  for  both  forced  and 
hardy  fruits.  When  it  is  said  there  are  nine  acrel  of  kitchen  garden  in 
three  walled  sections,  and  every  available  foot  of  space  filled  with  fruit 
trees  surrounding  the  vegetable  quarters  as  well  as  the  walls  themselves, 
it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  Mr.  G.  Wythes*  fruit  charge  is  an 
extensive  one.  The  situation  is  very  low,  so  low,  in  fact,  that  drainage 
in  winter  is  rendered  diflScolt,  not  only  because  of  its  elevation  but 
because  cf  the  close  proximity  of  the  river.  The  soil  is  light,  resting 
on  a  gravel  bed,  which  is  favourable  in  some  respeets,  and  less  ao  in 
others.  It  is  only  by  thorough  cultivation  that  the  best  results  are  to  bo 
obtained  in  this  land,  particularly  when  such  a  summer  as  the  one  in  1899 
has  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Apples. 

Apples  and  Pears  are  necessarily  grown  in  considersble  numbers. 
The  trees  themselves  were  generally  lu  the  best  of  health,  the  younger 
ones  in  particular,  so  many  of  which  have  been  planted  by  Mr.  Wythes. 
Of  the  more  useful  cooking  and  dessert  sorts  there  are  goodly  numbers 
planted  ol  each,  which  is  not  only  an  excellent  practice  but  a  necessary 
provision  where  tbe  dailv  needs  of  the  kitchen  is  heavy.  A  long  line  of 
trees  of  Alfriston  skirted  one  of  the  large  vegetable  quarters,  and  this 
Mr.  Wythes  speaks  of  as  being  one  of  his  best  for  later  supplies.  Quanti- 
ties, too,  are  planted  of  Lord  Derby,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Bifmarck,  Warner's  King,  and  Lane*s  Prince  Albert,  the  last-named 
eoming  next  to  Allriston  in  keeping  and  cropping  properties.^  Cox's 
Orange,  Ribston  and  Blenheim  Pippins,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  are 
among  the  dessert  sorts  grown  in  quantity,  the  latter  being  a  never  failing 
Apple.  Blenheims  are  good  as  standards,  but,  as  everywhere  else,  it  is 
very  sparing  in  fruiting  on  bush  or  pyramid- trained  trees. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  varieties  treated  as  bushes,  and  others  grown  as 
horizontal  cordons,  do  excellently  and  farni»h  the  best  samples.  Of 
these  Bramley's  Seedling,  Gold  Medal,  Cardinal,  Cox's  Pomona,  Domino, 
Grenadier,  Ecklinville,  the    newer   Chilwell  variety   Newton   Wonder, 
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*hiRK  K'vri.  much  prnmiw  a.  a,  batb,  Nunhprn  Gr«nin)i.  Wlnitr 
HiiwiburudMt,  buuie'i,  Tb«  Qa««n,  Potia'  BeedlioK,  Qiwaa  Cuoline,  Feftt- 
^OMl'i  NoneiiiEh — (rblch  \t  DOt  &  good  bearer  ntSjon— and  Suidringham 
are  lome  of  tbe  batter  cookiDP  Tftrietien.  Deaiert  lort*  >re  nnmeroQilj 
gn»D,  •moiif;  which  ma;  ba  meDtioaed  Mr.  Oladitone,  Molher,  Si. 
KdmuDd'a  Pippin — a  Tarieiy  Mr.  Wjthai  thiokt  highl;  of — ScarUt  Non- 
liareil,  White  Traneparenl,  Wealthy,  Bturmer  ^ppla,  Jamea  Grie«e, 
Iriah  Peacb,  and  Lad/  Sodcla;  m  a  portion  that  bavo  fruited  trail  tbia 
jaar. 

Pbaks. 
Prara  ara  aa  cxtCDtiTcly  aod  aa  well  grown  m  Applaa,  and  tbaae 
uocupy  a  large  aileol  of  wait  space — eaat,  weat  aad  north  aapacta — bach  aa 
eapalier  aod  oardon-l rained.  The  Utter  rorm  an  intereiUng  and  extenalTs 
oollectiou,  and  farsiih  manj  diihea  of  fine  exhibition  frnit  Beurrd  Diel 
fruiu  aplendidiy,  aa  alao  doGiou  Uorceau  and  Durondtaa,  Le  Lactenr, 
B«nrrj  Bachaiier,  Baarr£  Baltat  Pfete— fine  a«  a  cordon— Beurri  Ranoe, 
FondanM  d'Antomna,  Cooferenot,  Uarie  Banalat,  Pitcnaaton  Dnoheaa, 
Maria  Louiie,  NouTellB  FoItIb,  LoniaiBonne  of  Jeraev,  and  DojfnnG  ds 

CoBiOK 

The  aolIectloD  ia  suah  an  extenain  one  that  to  ^Ta  a  cam  plot*  Hal 
wonid  need  too  mnch  ipace,  but  a  few  of  the  newer  and  Qnoommoo  a«rti 
deaerTe  mention  IbU  are  both  Kro'm  ia  pyramid  and  oordoa  formi.  Mag- 
nate, Marguerite  Marillat  (fig.  80),  Frvildent  d'OlmoiiTille.  Triompbe  de 
Vienna,  Dr.  Jnte«  QDyot,  Dootaur  Joubert,  Foodaote  de  TbirriolC,  Benrt^ 
Moitillet,  Baron  Leioy.aod  Beliiaaime  d'EiTW are  a  few  of  the  promioant 
onsi  that  are  good. 

Stohb  Fkthts. 

Peaehea  oa  the  open  walla  ere  eMeoaiTely  planted,  and  a  flnrr  itoek  of 
ireea,  nnmsricallj  and  cultnrally,  I  l<BTe  nerer  aeeo  in  •  private  garden. 
Though  tbe  rail  la  light,  and  <Jie  pait  tsmmer  haa  been  ao  hot^  the  treea 
ware  perfeetl;  ht^aitbf,  almoat  robuit  in  their  growth,  and  free  from 
inamit  attacka.  From  500  to  600  fact  ran  of  wall  i>  daroled  to  Peachea 
■ad  Necurinea,  tbe  aapeola  varying  from  aouth  to  north.  Thii  ia  the 
■inl;  Inatante  where  I  baTe  come  aeroia  Peachei  trained  to  a  north  wall, 
and  th«y  appeared  aa  happy  aa  the  othera  more  favoured.  Vto  ooping 
beyond  thai  which  the  capping  of  the  wall  tumitbaa  ii  naed,  and  blialer 
ia  almoat  unknown  in  apring. 

Sereral  buab  trees  were  noted  growing  in  a  aontb  border,  probably 
10  or  12  feet  from  the  wall ;  Iheae  Mr.  Wythaa  i«  inelined  to  moTe  to  a 
cooler  poailion,  with  a  r iew  to  retarding  their  flowering  in  apring.  The 
vaiktiea  that  do  beat  oatiide  are  Hale'a  Early,  Amaden  Jane,  Waterloo, 
Koyal  George,  Oroaaa  Mignonne,  Stirling  Caalle,  Bellegarde,  Crimean 
tialande.  Djmond,  Neetarine  Pcaeh,  Sea  Eagle,  Xiata  Devonian  and 
GoldfD  Eaglet 

Pluma  are  not  snch  a  inooeaa  aa  Peachea,  the  aoil  not  baiog  ao  well 
anlted  to  Ihem  ;  bat  Apricola  rarely  fail  to  bear  hearr  oiops,  a  long 
length  ot  wall  facing  aouth-west  being  fully  furniahed.  Cherriea, 
like  Aprieola,  do  capitally,  and  extend  over  a  long  aeaaon,  moatly  irom 
weal  and  north  walls.  Gormroor  Wood.  Early  Rivtra,  Bigarrean 
KapoteoB,  moat  of  the  Duke  aaoljon,  and  Si.  Margaret  are  tbe  Kwta  moat 
largely  grown. 

Stbawbebsies, 

An  aoT*  of  ground  la  devoled  to  Strawberriei  for  tbe  aummer  crop,  tbe 
greater  portion  of  the  plant*  being  treated  a*  annual*.  Thla  ijBlem  Mr. 
Wylheafinda  to  be  one  baitinited  to  bii  toil,  bat  it  enCaila  a  coniidarable 
amoani  ot  labour.  Raunera  are  layered  early,  and  planted  aa  loon  aa 
(here  ia  vacant  gronnd  ready,  the  clearance  of  early  ipring  vegelablea 
nroriding  luilabre  litee,  Tbe  planta,  aa  I  law  them,  ware  atrong  in  leaf 
and  crown,  and  gave  ^romiie  of  a  good  crop  in  due  time.  Royal 
Sovereign  ii  the  moit  largely  grown,  and  luit)  tbe  aoil  well,  Vicomteaae 
ia  prized  for  preaerring,  and  Preaident  for  ita  high  flavour.  Othen, 
inolnding  the  late  aection,  are  planted  in  leaaer  numberi.  The  ground 
cleared  of  Strawberriea  cornea  in  conveniently  for  planting  winter 
vegetable*,  that  are  better  for  haiing  firm  toil. 

The  demanda  for  baih  fruita  would  naturally  be  heavy,  and  require 
conaiderable  nnmbera  of  trees  in  their  aaveral  kindi.  Gooieberrlea  were 
grown  aa  trained  cordon*,  and  a  new  trellia  was  (being  prepared  for  them 
to  replace  other*,  or  to  lupplement  exiating  dock. 

From  the  foregoing  note*  it  will  be  obterved  that  the  hardy  frnlt 
department  ii  both  extenflire  and  well  carried  out  under  the  able  director* 
ship  of  Mr.  Wythaa,  and  hia  ataS  certainly  deierve  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion for  tfaeexoellenne  of  Iheir  work  in  every  deiul.  The  day  choien  for 
my  viait  wai  an  unfortunate  one.  rain  continuing  from  the  eommencemeDl 
until  the  oloae  of  the  iaipeotion  of  the  aeveral  department*.  Some  note*  on 
the  indoor  fruit  ahall  form  the  *abjcct  of  another  paper,  wbioh  I  may,  in 
pasaing,  »ay  ii,  in  a  maaiure,  ai  exteniive  aa  tbe  outdoor  grown.  Of 
Irnlt  Tuoma  Iheie  are  several,  but  the  principal  one  ia  a  commodiaur 
«  admirably  Kiud  up  with  tnilable  *tagiog.-W.  B. 


Tomato  Golden  NnooET.  — The  diifavonr  la  which  yellow- 
frnited  Tomatoes  have  been  for  a  long  time  bald  aeem*,  1  think,  to  be 
pasiing  away,  at  any  rate  aa  regard*  the  amailer  kinds,  and  the  variely 
named  above  ia  certainly  worth  groving.  The  fruits  occur  In  a  dis- 
tichoaa  bunch  or  raoeme,  rather  than  in  oinater*,  like  moat  aorta,  and 
are  individually  aa  large  aa  a  small  Walnut.  They  look  extremely 
pretty  dished  up  on  Fig  leave*  or  on  the  foliage  of  a  Vine  that  ooloura 
well,  like  Gro*  Gnillanme  or  Madreafield  Court,  They  have  been 
naed  for  desaert  on  aeveral  occasions  Ihia  year,  and  though  some  may 
think  them  out  of  plaoe,  (hey  oertainly  loiA  very  niee^  tai  *r«  freely 


ftscEKT  Weatheb  in  London.— The  weather  In  London  darioK 
the  paat  few  day*  ha*  been  aoinawbat  more  aetMDable,snd  there  have  bMS 
on*  or  two  night  froaca.  No  r^  haa  fallen  alnoe  Saturday,  bat  each  d«y 
bai  brought  alight  (bgt.  Tuesday  waa  raw  and  oold,  with  looal  fbga.  At 
tbe  time  of  going  to  prea*  on  Wedneaday  it  «a>  haiy  bat  mild. 

ROTAL      HOJITIODLTOBAL      BOOIBTI'B      BXAMINATIONS      W 

UORTicuLTURB,  1900. — The  day  anggeated  [or  the  examination,  April 
1T(h,  being  Eaeier  Tneaday,  and  highly  inconveaient  to  maay,  haa  been 
altered  to  Wedneaday,  April  25th. 

Toif  ATO  EOLIFSE. — This  baa  again  been  one  of  the  moat  aaefal 

Tomatooa  t  have  grown.  The  fruit  ia  about  the  aame  aiie  aa  that  of 
Confarenoe,  and,  like  it,  of  excellent  abap*^  but  aeoording  to  my  expe- 
rience tt  la  a  good  deal  nrllar  and  more  free  fruiting.  It  aeta  well  early 
in  the  year,  and  the  fruit  on  even  my  earlleit  plaati  had  to  ba  Tary 
■everely  thinned  Tbe  Tomatoea  are  grown  on  about  3  InabM  o< 
aoil  for  a  atart,  and  fed  by  top-dreaiing  aa  the  aeaaon  advance*,  never 
giving  anything  in  the  way  of  atimulanta  until  the  firat  f^ite  have  lel 
and  ar*  *welling  freely,— H.  B.  Ricbakds. 

RESTiKa  Febbb. — ThoBgh  always  green  and  fnah,  there  la  no 

doubt  that  many  ot  our  erargreea  Feme  take  a  distinct  resting  aeaaui, 
and  at  auoh  timea  abould  not  be  aabjeoted  to  forcing  condition*.  In 
many  inslanoei — eipeoially  where  Ferns  are  grown  for  cutting  for  aale 
— an  attempt  ia  made  to  keep  them  growing  when  tbey  ahould  be  at 
rest,  and  althoogh  for  a  time  the  plan  Is  aneeeesful  the  planta  won 
tire  of  the  unnatural  oonditiona,  and  fail  (a  break  atrongly.  Tbe 
iollger  tbey  are  treated  thua  the  worse  for  them,  and  thoie  having  fine 
form*  and  varietiea  under  their  oharge  will  be  wiaa  in  keeping  an  eye 
on  (he  finiahing  growths,  end  when  aetlrlty  la  paat  for  the  aeaaon  treat 
them  accordingly.— G  so  WEB, 

Pbab  Beubb^  de    CAFiAimoKT.  —  Among  autumn-ripenloi; 

Peara  thla  variety  is  worthy  ot  extended  oultivatiun,  being  a  great  and 
almoat  oonacant  bearer  ;  alao  an  exoelleni  market  fruiL  It  ia  of  good 
appearance  with  ita  obtnae  pyrifbrm  abape.  almoat  covered  with  fine 
oinnamon-ooloared  rnaael,  and  reddiih  orange  ahining  oat  through  th* 
ruaaet  on  the  aide  next  the  ann.  The  fieih  1*  buttery,  melting,  with  a  rieh 
vinon*  and  augary  flavour.  It  keep*  aound  for  aome  time  after  it  ia  ripe 
il  atored  in  a  cool  lemperalnre.  It  doee  very  well  on  the  Quince  alodi'. 
and  bear*  abundantly  in  quite  a  young  aiaie.  It  forma  a  bandtome 
pyramid,  eipecially  on  the  Pear  ilock.  It  ia  aomewbat  variable  aa 
regardi  quality,  with  which  the  aeaaon  haa  more  to  do  than  the  aoiL  It 
auoceeda  well  either  al  a  cordon,  espalier,  or  wall  tree.  It  ia  alao  well 
adapted  for  the  northern  pari*  of  oar  ialand. — W.  G. 

Insect   OB    Otber    Plant    Perts. — It    woa  the  other  day 

remarked  to  me  aa  very  odd,  that  although  we  have  had  two  specially  hot 
dry  aummer*,  with  mild  winter^  yet  tnat  generally  inaeoi  peata  have 
given  comparalirety  little  trouble.  Cold  aeoaoui  aeem  with  n*  here  to 
breed  theie  peat*  more  freely  than  hot  dry  one*  do.  In  Amerloa  the 
oomparalively  dry  atmoaphere  aeem*  to  breed  peata  wholeaale,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  frequent  publication  of  intormalion  reapeetlng  tbeae  depre- 
datory iuieots  and  mean*  of  battling  with  them.  Many  of  the  renedlea 
lued  in  America  aeem  to  be  quite  uncalled  for  here.  The  troubleaame 
Onion  maggot  aeema  to  bare  almoat  eotiiely  diaappaared.  Tbia  form'of 
peat  has  not  materially  troubled  Carrots,  but  aphii  did  to  an  nnosaal 
extent,  and  thla  pest  with  the  Cabbage  beetle  gave  more  trouble  than  all 
olliers  put  together.  Both  a  ere  very  difficali  to  eombat,  because  geae* 
rated  ao  rapidly  by  the  very  hot  aoil  and  atmosphere.  But  these  peat*  after 
all  were  more  tbe  paaaiog  effect*  of  a  teaaon,  and  a  good  toaklng  winter 
may  deitroy  their  progeny  materially.  But  fruita  have  auffored  Utile. 
Apple  calerpillara,  or  thoae  of  the  lackeymotb,  have  given  little  trouble,  the 
Pear  slug  haa  not  been  conapicuoua,  and  even  the  feared  Black  Cumat 
mile  haa  been  little  heard  of  outside  certain  Kentiah  diatrict*.  Fungoid 
diaease*  have  given  little  trouble  atao.  Of  courae,  with  oold  wet  aeaeona 
these  mav  return  in  force,  because  tbey  thrive  under  annh  oonditiona. 
But,  on  the  whole,  taking  the  aeaion  generally,  gordenen  have  to  adnit 
that  beyond  tbe  special  vegetable  trouble*  named  very  little  harm  hu  been 
done  by  Imteet  peata.  All  the  aame,  when  they  do  exiat  they  ebould  be 
fbngbt  with  paniiteney.- A.  D. 
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Qari>ening  Appointments.— Mr.  C  W.  Barrett,  who  has 

been  for  the  past  AeTeo  jeart  head  gardener  to  G.  J.  Fenwick,  Esq.,  of 
Bonmemoath,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  C.  E.  A.  George,  £8q.f 
Fleet  Hoaae,  near  Weymonth*  Mr.  A.  Haynes,  late  general  foreman 
under  Mr.  £.  Gilman  at  Alton  Towers,  as  gardener  to  F.  H.  Ck>ok,  Esq., 
The  Grange,  Walton*on-Thames. 

« 

Apple  Nanny — I  am  very  glad  to  see  so  notable  an  anthority 

as  Mr.  E.  Molyneuz  taking  np  the  oaase  of  the  Nanny  Apple.  WiUi 
his  good  word  it  is  not  likely  to  beeome  lost  to  eultiTatora,  and  I  feel  sure 
it  onlj  needs  to  be  more  extensively  known  or  grown  to  be  more  appre- 
ciated, both  by  prirate  and  market  growws.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Molyneax 
is  right  when  he  hints  (see  page  405)  that  it  suoceeds  best  with  free  cal- 
tiration  and  litde  proning.  I  kavet  howeyer.  one  elose  pruned  espalier 
tree  of  it  whioh  generally  fruits  well,  and  the  specimens  are  nsnally  finer 
and  better  coloured  than  those  from  standard  trees,  bat  the  tree  is  old. 
Probably,  to  secure  quick  returns  from  yoong  trees,  free  and  nnrestricted 
growth  is  necessary.  Can  Mr.  Molyneax  tell  us  how  it  answers  on  the 
Paradise  stock?<-A.  E.,  Devcn» 

Death   of  Mh.  J.  Eales. — In  opraing  the  recent  show  at 


SuUhull,  of  which  a  report  appears  on  psge  456,  S.  Leitner,  Esq.,  feelingly 
referred  to  the  recent  death,  after  only  a  few  days  illness,,  of  Mr.  Josiidi 
Ealee,  for  nearly  ten  years  gardener  to  the  late  C.  Hoskins,  Esq.  He  was 
highly  respected  by  the  horticnltaral  fraternity  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  had  been  looking  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  coming 
exhibition  of  the  Society,  and  of  which  he  was  a  leading  spirit.  His 
employer,  Mrs.  Hoskins,  considerately  allowed  his  exhibits  to  be  shown 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  under  the  cognomen  of  **  Anonymous,"  the 
prise  money  to  be  given  to  the  widow  and  child.  It  is  only  just  to 
remftfk  that  much  credit  was  due  to  Mr.  EaWs  foreman  for  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  the  exhibits  were  arranged.  The  deceased  took  much 
interest  in  the  cottagers'  gardens  of  the  distnct,  and  of  whioh  he  was 
soperrtsor  under  the  auspices  of  the  County  Coanoil  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment—W.  G. 

Bbistol  Gabdenebs'  AssociATiON^The  fortnightly  meeting 

of  the  Society  was  held  at  St.  John's  Parish  Room,  Redland,  on  Thursday 
last,  Blr.  C.  Lock  preniding  oTcr  a  moderate  attendance.  The  subject  for 
the  erening  was  **The  Management  of  Bees,"  a  pep^r  being  read  by 
Mr.  Kitley  of  Bedland.  With  the  aid  of  a  modern  bar  frame  hire  and 
appliances  he  made  the  subject  very  interesting,  and  showed  how  bees 
conld  be  made  not  only  profitable^  bat  of  much  help  to  those  interested 
in  horticulture.  He  advised  those  of  his  audience  who  contemplated 
keeping  bees  to  get  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject 
before  commencing,  and  gave  many  useful  hints  on  manipulating  and  the 
general  management  of  bees.  Mr.  Eitley  was  cordially  thanked  for  his 
leetoxe.  Prizes  for  three  heads  of  CaoliOower  were  awarded — first,  Mr* 
Taylor ;  second,  Mr.  McCullock ;  and  a  certificate  of  merit  to  Mr.  W. 
Marsh  for  twelve  Apples  (Cox*s  Orange  Pippin). 

Royal  Meteobolooical  Sooiety.- The  opening  meeting  of 


this  Society  for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
15th  inst.,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  F.  C.  Bayard,  LL.M , 
Prendent,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  H.  Curtis  read  a  paper  on  '*  The  Diurnal 
Variation  of  the  Barometer  in  the  British  Isles."  The  principal  features 
of  a  earve  exhibiting  the  diurnal  march  of  barometrical  pressure  are  two 
minima  and  two  maxima — the  first  minimum  occurring  early  in  the 
morning  and  the  second  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  first  maximum  falls  in 
the  forenoon  and  the  second  not  far  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In 
the  tropics  the  oscillation  may  amount  to  as  much  aa  a  tenth  of  an  inch, 
but  its  amplitude  decreases  as  the  latitude  increases,  and  the  greatest  ampli- 
tude in  the  British  Isles  amounts  to  not  much  more  than  3-lOOths  of  an 
inch.  The  author  discusses  the  mean  hourly  readings  of  the  barometer 
fnm  twenty-five  years'  observadons,  1871-95,  at  four  observatories  main- 
tained by  the  Meteorological  Council— vis.,  Kew,  Aberdeen,  Falmouth, 
and  Yaleneia.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  primary  cause  of  the 
dinmal  oscillation  of  the  barometer  is  solar  radiation,  and  that  its 
amplitude  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  temperature  of  the  lower  strata  ot 
the  atmosphere,  i'he  relative  magnitudes  of  the  difierent  phases  of  the 
barometer  oscillation,  as  observed,  depend  largely  apon  the  geographical 
position  and  physical  snrroondings  of  the  place  of  observation,  in  so  far 
as  these  are  capable  of  modifying  its  temperature  oonditioos,  and 
aepeeially  the  relatiTe  distribution  of  temperature  orer  the  regions  imme* 
diately  snrronnding  it.  Mr.  G.  J.  SyoMms,  FJLS,  described  some 
•xparimeatal  obeerratioas  which  he  made  daring  the  hot  weather  In 
July  with  two  thermometen  1  foot  below  the  snrfiue  of  the  groand,  with 
the  view  of  aeeertaining  (1)  the  infloenoe  of  slight  shades  (2);the  amoant 
af  daily  raaf^  and  (3)  the  approxfanate  eorve  of  daily  floetoatioo. 


Shibley  Gabdenebs'  Association.— The  monthly  meeting 

of  above  Society  took  place  on  Monday  evening,  the  20th  inst,  at  the 
Parish  Room,  Shirley,  Southampton,  there  being  a  good  attendance  of 
members.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.,  presided.  There  was  a  good 
exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  and,  as  it  was  an  open  night,  an  IntereBt* 
ing  and  useful  diseosslon  was  carried  on  by  the  members  on  the  exhibits. 
Votes  of  thanks  to  the  exhibitors  and  the  Chairman  closed  a  pleasant 
evening. 

Notes  fbom  Ibbland.— At  Belleville,  Dablin,  there  is  a  very 

fine  specimen  of  Odontoglostum  grande.  This  is  the  home  of  George 
Drimmie,  Esq.,  whose  plants  are  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Byrne.  The 
Odontoglossum  consists  of  three  plants,  carrying  a  total  of  five  spikes, 
esch  of  which  bear,  one  six,  three  four,  and  one  three  blooms  respectively. 
Without  exaggerating,  it  is  the  finest  specimen  in  flower  in  this  locality. 
An  orangery  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  the  metropolis,  and  a  visit  to 
Mr.  J.  Hume  Dudgeon's  well  appointed  jilace  at  Merville  is  therefore 
more  than  ordinarily  interesting.  The  plants  are  elose  on  6  feet  high  ; 
their  chief  distinction  lies  in  the  size  of  the  iirniu  and  the  qohntity 
They  are  as  large  as  the  Spanish  Valencias,  yet  they  lack  all  the  qualities 
that  make  them  edible.  Judging  from  the  specimen  Mr.  0*Leary  gave  me, 
they  are  useless  except  f9r  decorative  work.  In  this  capacity  they  ofifer 
advantages  rarely  met  with. — A*  O'N. 

National  Amatbub  Gabdenbbs  (Livbbpool  Bbanch).— 

A  highly  sucoessful  meeting  was  held  on  November  16th,  the  President, 
W.  Histed,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Being  Chrysanthemum  night  much  interest 
was  centred  in  the  exhibits,  which  embraced  the  many  styles  to  which 
Ohrysanthemnms  adapt  themselves.  First  came  the  good  amateur 
grower,  Mr.  D.  W.  Cangley,  his  twelve  Japanese  and  six  Incurved 
blooms  being  models  of  neatness.  Other  classes  for  cut  blooms  were 
nicely  distributed.  The  basket  from  Mrs.  McGregor  was  neatly  arranged, 
as  were  the  singles  from  the  same  lady.  Mr.  Drske,  who  is  rapidly 
making  his  way  aa  a  suecessfnl  grower  of  Orchids,  staged  two  yery  pretty 
sprays,  one  being  a  giant  unnamed  Lycaste.  He  secured  the  special 
prise  for  them.  Mr.  J.  M.  Smyth,  the  busy  Hon.  Secretary,  gave  a  most 
valuable  paper  on  •'An  Amateur's  Oreenhouse,"  pointing  out  many 
defects,  and  drawing  some  valuable  lessons  for  the  benefit  of  members. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  heartily  passed. — R.  P.  R. 

London's  Open  Spaces. — ^At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association,  83^  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  it  was 
stated  that  the  Asaociation  had  oommeneed  the  laying-out  of  the  chnrch- 
yard  of  St.  Mary's,  Plaistow,  and  that  the  faculty  having  been  granted 
for  Christ  Church,  Blackfriars,  this  ground  would  shortly  be  taken  in 
hand.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  New  River  Company  declining  to 
allow  the  Association  to  deal  with  the  enclosure  in  Percy  Circus  aa  a 
public  garden,  but  stating  that  steps  were  being  taken  to  rescue  the 
ground  from  its  neglected  condition.  It  was  agreed  to  support  schemes 
for  the  acquisition  of  Albert  Square,  E.,  as  a  public  garden,  tor  the 
extension  of  Brockwell  Park,  and  for  the  conversion  of  the  Latchmero 
Allotments,  Battersea,  into  a  pablic  recreation  ground.  It  was  annoaaoed 
that  the  Acton  District  Coanoil  had  accepted  the  Association's  ofiEer  of 
seats  for  a  site  near  the  parish  church,  and  it  was  decided  to  offer  to 
plant  trees  In  various  thoroughfares  in  PaddingUm  and  elsewhere^  and  In 
St.  John's  Chnrohyard,  WeatmUuter. 
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The  weather  has  been  dull  and  cold  with  a  dense  smoky  fog  on  the 
15th  and  16th. 
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DODDINGTON  HALL. 

FAMiLiAtt  with  gftrdens  in  many  oonntieB  of  EogUnd,  even  tlioae 
more  widely  digtant  from  London  Ifaan  my  native  one  of  Linooln- 
ehire,  Doddmgton  Hall,  adjacent  to  the  anoient  oathedral  dty  of  Lincoln, 
18  the  first  saTe  one  in  that  oounty  of  fen  and  wold  and  farm  to  whioh 
I  have  more  than  very  briefly  referred  in  the  pagee  of  the  Joumai 
of  BcrticuUwre,  To  many  persona  Linooln  as  a  gardening  shire  is  a 
name  and  nothing  more,  its  agricnltaral  renown  having  overshadowed 
its  horticultural  reputation.  Amongst  its  fanners  are  men  with  open 
minds,  who  have  moved  with  the  times  and  are  ever  ready  to  adopt  fresh 
ideas  that  appear  likely  to  promise  improvement  in  their  land  or  stock, 
and  by  whom  some  of  the  very  best  farming  in  the  British  Isles  is 
.  done.  Then,  too,  in  addition  to  these  genml  farmers  ihere  are  in 
the  South  growers  who  cnltivate  Snowdrops  and  Daffodib  by  the 
acre,  and  to  these  go  our  greatest  bnlb  merchants,  who  erstwhile  pro- 
cured the  whole  of  their  stocks  from  the  flatlands  of  Holkmd.  For 
the  gleaner  on  all  matters  agricultural  Lincolnshire  would  provide 
abundant  and  valuable  information.  But  such  was  not  my  object 
On  a  certain  Thursday  in  September  I  was  informed  that  I  **  ought  to  go 
to  Lincoln  to  see  Mr.  Ellison's  fhdt  trees  at  Bracebr{dge,and  proceed 
thenoe  to  Doddington  HalL"  An  houi^s  conaidemtion  decided  the  point, 
and  on  Saturday  the  Journey  was  undertaken. 

An  early  start  was  made,  and  the  Qreat  Eastern  route  was  chosen. 
The  country  traversed  by  this  great  system  b  rich  in  interest  to  all 
*'  tillers  of  the  soU,**  as  districts  are  passed  that  are  celebrated  for 
their  horticultural  associations.  For  example,  the  traveller  gets  a 
glimpae  of  Paul's  nurseries,  as  well  as  of  the  ^wat  market  establish- 
ment of  the  Bochford's,  wliile  the  passing  of  Harlow  brings  viyidly  to 
mind  the  renowned  home  of  the  Bivers  at  SawMgeworth.  Cambridge 
haa  its  Botanic  Gardens,  under  the  capable  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  and 
March  brings  the  fen  lands  with  their  splendid  crops  of  &rm  produce. 
Spalding  and  Wisbech  recall  the  brightness  of  spring  with  its 
charming  Daffodils  and  pure  Snowdrops,  while  Sleafoid  Is  a  housdidd 
word  the  world  over  by  reason  of  its  long  association  with  the  firm  of 
Charles  Sharpe,  Ltd.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  latter  town  the 
rapidly  moving  train  brmgs  Lincoln's  Minster,  rising  in  noble 
grandeur  on  the  hill  of  the  ancient  city,  within  view.  It  is  a  msg- 
nifioent  sight,  fitting  condusien  to  an  interesting  ride.  At  Lincoln 
there  are  Penneli's,  Illman's  and  other  nurseries  that  might  be 
visited,  with  excellent  private  gardens,  but  time  did  not  permit  of  this 
being  done.  

Jost  a  brief  walk  round  was  made,  then  steps  were  tamed  to  the 
gardens  of  Braoebridge  Manne,  and  hopes  and  expectations  ran  high  as 
to  what  would  be  seen.  A  tramp  of  two  miles,  and  a  most  hearty 
greeting  was  being  received  from  the  revere nd-gardener-tumer,  of 
whose  home  it  is  proposed  to  give  some  notes  in  a  future  issue.    The 

.  instructive  time  here  was  quickly  gone,  and  the  advent  of  Mr.  C. 
Foster  meant  immediate  preparations  for  the  visit  to  Doddington, 
which  was  reached  too  late  in  the  evening  for  the  gardens  to  be  seen, 
but  sufficiently  early  for  pardons  and  gardening  to  be  reviewed  and 
discussed.  Mr.  Foster  will  be  remembBred  by  many  readers  as  being 
some  time  back  at  Aberpergwm  in  the  Vale  of  Neath,  whence  he 
emerged  at  frequent  intervals  with  collections  of  vegetables  of  such 
excellence  as  to  win  several  important  prizes,  as  well  as  the  Sutton 

'  cup  at  Shrewsbury.  He  had  already  becrane  a  power  in  the  vegetable 
world  when  he  passed  from  Sonth  Wales  to  Doddington  Hall,  the 
residence  of  G.  E.  Jarvis,  Esq,,  since  when  exhibiting  haa  had  to 
stand  behind  so  that  the  gardens  and  grounds  might  be  aooDrded 

.  undivided  attention.  Let  it  be  hoped,  l^wever,  that  the  show  arena 
will  teel  his  presenoe  again  in  the  future. 

The  manor  of  Doddington  dates  back  for  very  many  years,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  its  several  owners  would  form  the  text  ef  a  pleasant 
story.  The  hall  itself,  in  its  very  style  of  architecture,  speaks  of  days 
long  gone  by,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjure  up  thoughts  of  the 
happenings  its  ancient  rooms  have  seen.  It  is  a  noble  stmcturei 
approached  through  a  magnificent  Tudor  archway,  withioside  of  which 
lies  a  splendid  square  or  courtytrd  having  four  beautiful  Cedars, 
whose  branches  cast  a  wide  and  pleasing  shade.  This  is  on  the  eastern 
or  main  front  of  the  mansion,  of  which,  unfortunately,  a  photograph 
suitable  for  reproduction  could  not  be  secured.  There  are,  too,  within 
and  without  the  courtyard,  some  handsome  Golden  Hollies,  that  are 
kept  carefully  clipped  to  maintain  their  formal  shape,  whioh  is  so 
much  in  keeping  with  the  contiguous  structure.  To  the  right  of  the 
principal  entrance  a  Magnolia  staods,  to  which  we  find  the  following 
reference  in  an  interesting  history  of  Doddington : — 

*'  Close  in  front  of  the  hall,  encouraged  by  its  shelter,  a  broad- 
It  aved  Magnolia  has  out-topped  the  house  itself,  while  at  its  north-west 
isomer,  and  nearly  equalling  it  in  height,  stands  the  great  Holly,  its 
leaves  prickless  from  age,  measuring  12  feet  round  tha  bole,  but  with 
its  top  now  sadly  shattered  by  the  storm  of  Sunday,  24th  March,  1895, 
which  split  off  half  its  massive  head." 


The  Holly  referred  to  by  the  historian  is  shown  in  the  foregnmnd 
of  the  illustration  Tfig.  SI),  which  was  reproduced  from  an  excelleat 
photograph  taken  by  Mr.  H.  M.  De  Ath,  of  Lincoln.  It  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  Hollies  to  be  seen  in  the  country.  Immediately  at 
the  foot  of  its  huge  trunk  is  the  door  that  gives  on  the  western  gardeo, 
whose  walla  oontinne  firom  those  of  the  mansion.  It  is  a  charming^ 
retreat,  quiet  and  secluded,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mrs.  Jarvia,  wbo 
is  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  finds  delight  in  its  upkeep.  As  it  WMa 
not  laid  out  in  true  keeping  with  the  mansion  plans  were  teoently 
produced  by  Mr.  Groldring,  of  Kew,  and  the  initial  steps  towarda  tbe 
change  have  been  made.  When  this  undertaking  reaches  oorapfattasi 
the  harmony  will  be  perfect,  as  the  plan  is  for  a  Tudor  garfsa  of 
the  formal  design  of  the  period,  and  which  is  simply  a  repHQa  of  4fao 
arohiteotoral  features.  Aput  from  this  the  garden  has  a  dDvttiaig 
old  wofld  air,  and  includes  in  ita  broad  borders  many  of  those  ddt^it- 
fully  fragrant  flowers  of  simple  beauty  to  which  our  forbears  were  wo 
ardently  attached.  

The  walls  surrounding  this  garden  are  almost  whoUv  covered  with 
numerous  plants,  whidi  clothe  it  with  verdure  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  There  are  those  that  flower  in  the  early  spring, 
and  others  whose  flcricultural  beauties  are  dis|^yed  during  the 
sunmier,  and  it  is  a  notaUe  fiu)t  that  several,  though  not  all,  are 
delidonslyperfumed.  Undoubtedly  the  most  conspicuous  wall  plant 
is  an  old  Wistaria  sinensis,  whose  arms  extend  on  each  side  of  the 
main  trunk  for  an  enormous  distance.  The  branches  rise  one  above 
the  other  to  the  summit  of  the  wall,  and  the  picture^  when  the 
hundreds  of  flowers  are  at  their  best,  must  be  a  most  delightful  one. 
Clematises  are  observable  in  considerable  numbers,  and  by  tiie  diversity 
of  form  in  their  flowers  add  a  feature  that  is  always  much  appreciated. 
The  clipped  Conifers,  the  old-fashioQed  herbaceous  flowers,  tne  many 
trees — ^including  a  shapely  eptcimen  of  Taxodium  distichum — all  play 
their  respective  parts  in  adorning  a  scene  that  is  ever  fair  and 
beantiful.  

The  trees  in  tbe  gardens  at  both  sides  of  the  house  and  in  the 
surrounding  grounds  are  in  many  inatanoes  strikingly  handsome.  In 
addition  to  the  Holly  previously  noted,  there  are  several  Welling- 
tonjas,  and  some  magnificent  Spanish  Chestnuts.  Three  of  these 
form  a  damp,  and  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  find  a  handsomer  trio. 
The  largest  has  a  girth  of  23  feet  1  yard  above  the  ground*  and  ie 
much  larger  higher  up.  Elms  are  numerous  and  particularly  good»  as 
are  Walnuts.  The  Utter  trees  are  not  perhaps  so  conspicaona  for 
their  height  as  for  the  number,  size,  and  quality  of  the  nuts  they 
annually  produce.  The  Bastard  Cork  Oak,  Quercus  pseudo-suber. 
Magnolias  in  variety,  Cerasus  (Prunus)  padus,  the  Bird  Cherry^  and 
Dimorphanthus  mandshuricus  are  amongst  tiie  many  others  that 
attracted  promioeiit  attention,  either  for  their  size  or  some  other 
peculiarity.  

The  vegetable  garden  at  Doddington  is  possibly  unique.  It  is  of 
no  modem  foundation  as  is  evidenced  on  every  hand,  but  haa  pro* 
bably  been  formed  over  a  century.  The  main  walks  are  flanked  by 
clipped  hedges  of  Yew,  Box,  and  Thuia,  these  being  about  3^  feet 
high,  and  as  much  through  at  the  base.  Over  the  top,  which  is 
rounded,  they  measure  some  10  or  12  indies.  Almost  in  the  centra 
of  the  garden  is  a  large  round  pond,  encircled  with  a  broad  bonier  of 
herbaceous  and  other  plants,  from  which  bushds  of  flowers,  can  be  out 
with  scarcely  an  effort,  and  without  marring  the  general  effect.  The 
pond  b  approached  from  one  side  beneath  a  rustic  archway,  on  which 
the  ubiquitous  Crimson  Rambler  is  making  itself  at  home.  Fruit 
trees  aru  numerous  and  varied  both  in  kind  and  character.  Many  of 
the  Apples  and  Pears  have  passed  their  youth  scores  of  years  ago,  and 
these  are  gradually  being  displaced  by  young,  vigorous  specimens, 
which  improve  yearly  in  their  cropping  properties.  Some  of  the  old 
stagers  occupy  the  walls,  while  others  are  in  the  open  gromd.  Hie 
garden  will  be  far  more  profitable  when  the  last  of  these  has  been 
removed,  as  they  occupy  space  which  can  ill  be  spared  and  prodnoe 
litUe  fruit,  and  that  almost  invariably  inferior. 


Remembering  Mr.  Foster's  prowess  as  a  vegetable  grower  when  in 
previous  situations,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  say  that  this  one  is  a 
model  in  keeping.  It  is  admirably  cropped  with  all  neoeasary 
vegetables,  many  of  which  are  suffldently  good  to  win  in  strong 
competitions.  It  was  pleasant  to  learn  that  Mr.  Jarvis  was  taking  the 
keenest  interest  in  the  crops,  though  this  cannot  be  wondered  at  when 
the  produce  reflects  such  credit  on  his  garden.  Potatoes,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Beet,  Onions,  Peas,  and  green  vegetables  were  alike  of  the 
first  quality,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  conspicnona 
crop  was  Sutton's  Best  of  All  Scarlet  Runner.  The  plants  of  this 
variety  were  13  feet  high,  and  had  borne  from  the  base  upwards. 
Many  pods  had  been  produced  that  measured  a  foot  in  length,  and 
the  bulk  had  been  nothing  abort  of  enormous.  Pods  of  this  and 
Autocrat  Pea  were  still  being  picked  at  the  middle  of  October,  whiah. 
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after  a  ilry  eummar.  iiwak*  vulumes  Tor  the  preTioni  [H-epiration  of 
the  ground.  Just  without  ihe  west  will  of  the  kitchen  earden  it  a 
epleodid  Holly  liedfre  about  12  last  high,  which  it  ctnfull;  lendad, 
and  haa  at  its  foot  a  border  of  hardy  6owere. 

V  1^0  glau  de{  artiDpnt  is  RC^rcely  commeiuunle  with  the  import- 
ance of  tbe  otb<  r  snstiiins  of  the  FState,  but  ezc«ll«iit  uw  ia  maoe  of 
ita  conTeoieDCBu.  lu  a  fpcD-roofi^d  orchard  hou^e  are  namberd 
of  PlutDB,  G«ge8,  Peicbes,  atid  Kectnrinet,  which  give  csp'tal  annual 
returns.  Odd  plant  uf  Slaowick  Elriigs  Nectarine  hat  this  teasoa 
jiroduixd  over  tventy  dczen  g<io1  fruitt.  Meloni  find  ronm  in  a  tmall 
tpan  pit,  while  Vines  occii{iy  two  leao-to  houten.  Tumati-ei  are 
magnificentty  produced,  at,d  the  crop  on  tonie  pUots  of  a  new 
nnntmed  varietr  from  Sultoo's  was  aatoatshing.  The  fruita  w.re 
qaits  tmooih,  ^  meriium  t'z'.  lic'i  colour,  and  excel  lei  t  flavour. 
Pologate  also  haaia  hajvily.     The  coUeclion  o1  plants  it  not  pai- 


I  a  nambar  ot  HDa  ptaata  of  Salvia  foiKens,  wbieh  ware  vary  ihowj  amid 
a  graeafal  mitting  of  Farnt  and  Bulallai  i  tbe  Mcond  priae,  though 
Tery  latly,  «*a  tomawhat  too  op«a  to  be  eSwtii«.  Frimulas  werw 
a  very  sice  feature,  bat  tba  iIdkI*  TarlsUei  on  rlew  demand  no  ipeoial 
com  meat. 

Cut  bloom*  Mvn  •■mpW  zrand  i  the  long  line*  oF  maialra  bloMoaii 
appeared  very  iiriking.  The  bi;  data  for  two  dozen  Japanata  wu  a 
bature,  the  ooileelion  from  the  Blenheim  Qardena  OTerloppisg  the  other* 
for  alie  and  qaalily.  The  Tarletiea  were:~Buk  row;  Madame  GanxM, 
Viviand  Morel,  lln.  H.  Week*  (ohoaen  *■  the  Sneit  Jap  in  the  whole 
■how)  Mn.  While  Pophsm,  G.  J.  Warreo,  Baroo  da  Rothschild,  Mn. 
C.  B.  Fayae.  Middle  row  :  Edith  Tabor,  Simplieily,  C.  W.  Ricfaardson, 
Aiutralie,  La  Grand  Dragon,  Miia  Elsie  Teielnnan,  Praaident  Nonln. 
Front  row  :  Uadime  Del*,  Mary  Holynani,  Pbceboa,  Swanley  Giaat, 
Abb£  Mendenhall,  Czarina,  tnd  Madame  Philip  RiToire.    In  the  aeeoad 

Siie  stand  the  blooma  were  large  and  beantilnily  bright,  bnt  contained 
■rar  new  Tarietiet.     The  claaa  for  a  doten  blooms  of  one  Tariety  ia 


Fig.  81.— DODDINGTON   HALL. 


ticulatly  larje,  and  mainly  enibjdies  such  aa  can  be  used  in  the  house  i 

"hen  occttiuii  demandB,  aud  more  than  that  cannot  now  be  said.  : 
Time  Sies,  end,  D'.uch  as  a  longer  stay  would  have  been  enjoyed,  it 

was  quickly  necessary  to  bid  adieu  to  Doddington  and  tlr.  and  Mrs.  ; 
Koster,    for    whose    kindness-  I  would  hereby   accord    my    hearty 

tliankf.— H.  J.  Wright.  1 


SHOWS. 

OXTFORD.— November  Htii. 

The  OxFerJahiie  bouMi)  Iwid  it>  inirty-ieveuih  November  *ihibiil>in 

io  the   Town  H*ll,  Oxford,  on  Taeaday  the  Uib,  and,  f*joured  with 

tine  weather,  it  proved  an  unqualified  *ucce*B.   Inlereal  genarallv  centred 

HO  ihn  groapi  fur  efleet,  arranged  at  (h«   Far  end  of  the  hall,  ihsi  from 

the  Blenheim  Gardens  lieing  noted  at  carrywg  Bokcis,  any  oi  whi.h 

wauM  hare  been  fit  to  have  exhibited  at  ipeeimen  blDDm*.    The  lejond 

priae  group  of  Chi ytantham urns  wai  altogether   eredliable.     The  two 

.   itroupa  of  mixed  planl*  were  very  diiaimiiar,  that  taking  the  card  having 


always 

Gardens  for  a  grand  doien  of  Australia 
Camot,  the  third  to  Mona.  Chcnon  deLtcfa^.  There  were  eight  atands  of 
three  varieties  of  Jap*,  four  blooms  of  eiob,  the  card  agam  going  to  Uie 
Blenheim  Gsrden*  fur  maaiive  blooms  oF  Mra.  a  H.  Payne,  Mrs.  R. 
Weeks,  imiiense  Bowers:  and  Mrna.  Panekoncke ;  the  second  prize 
'ailing  to  the  MaraEon  H  II  Oaidenr,  Fairford,  with  Graphic,  Lady 
llaahain,  and  Uobeit  Powell.  Incarred  vatielira  are  now  mnoh  larger 
than  lormerly,  the  premier  two  dozen,  from  Fairford,  being  generally 
high,  lull-centied  pxamples  of  Ma  Perfection,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Exan.  Topaae 
Onentsle.  Lady  Iiobel,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mils  U.  A.  Haggat.  JFitt 
Dorothy  Foster,  and  Madame  Fertit.  For  one  bloom  Blenheim  Gardens 
*)cain  *ecured  the  Grit  card  For  a  dozen  from  one  vsrieiy  iiienrred,  with 
Ma  Prrfeolion,  a  bloom  of  which  was  leleoled  a*  the  premier  in  the  whole 
show  ;  the  second  (aelve  were  Docbesa  of  FiFa,  Ihe  third  falling  to  C.  H. 
Curtia,  Large  flower  Anemone*  nere  admirably  shown,  and  Pompon* 
and  Anemone  Pumpona  were  exceedingly  iotereiting. 

The  epergnea  for  dinner  table  were  a  fair  arerage,  bnt  the  one  from 
Blenbelin  was  largely  compoaed  of  Orchida,  tnch  at  Cattleya  labUla, 
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Deodrobium    phalaenopsis     Schrdderianum,   Liljr    of  tb«    Yallej,  and 
Asparaj^uB  pJumosas. 

The  fruit  formed  an  extensive  display.  Many  handred  of  Apple» 
were  staged,  bat  the  Fears  this  season  were  not  as  good  as  usual.  Vege- 
tables made  a  wonderful  fine  exhibition ;  indeed,  nearly  all  the  Tisitors 
wondered  how,  in  such  a  dry  summer,  suoh  examples  conld  be  produced. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  a  ?ery  excellent  exhibit  of  specimen 
plants  of  Begonia  Oloire  do  Lorraine.  These  were  sent  from  Blenheim 
Palace,  and  were  greatly  admired  from  their  presenting  such  a  lo?ely 
mass  of  flowers.  There  was  a  large  attendance  doring  the  afternoon  and 
erening. 

Three  lhTf[B  flowering  and  three  Japanese.— First,  Miss  Greswell,  70, 
Woodstock  BoaH  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Beesley,  74,  Marlboroogh  Road. 
Japanese,  six.-^First,  Mr.  A.  E.  Kirtland,  Bletehington ;  second.  Miss 
Greswell  j  third,  Mr.  J.  Beesley.  Oroaps  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  on 
space  12  feet  by  7  feet.— First,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  (gardener, 
Mr.  T.  Whillans)  ;  second,  Miss  Bull,  Amcott  House,  Woodstock  Road. 
Group  of  antamn  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  arranged  for  effect  on 
48  feet  soperflclal.— First,  Mr.  W.  T.  Mattock,  Barton,  Headington  ; 
second,  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Blenheim  Nursery,  Woodstock  Road. 

For  incurred,  twenty-four,  not  less  than  fifteen  Tarieties.— First, 
Mr.  F.  P.  Bulley,  Marston  Hill,  Fairford  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Price)  j  second, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Johnson,  iHosse  Fair,  Banbury  j  third,  Mr.  A.  R  Kirtland. 
Ditto,  tweWe  distinct.— Fir^t,  Mr.  J.  L.  Burgess,  Maisey  Hampton, 
Fairford  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Humphries)  ;  second.  Mr.  G.  W.  Bennett, 
TiddingtOQ  House  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Maroham).  Ditto,  premier  bloom.— 
First,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  second,  Mr.  F.  P.  Bulley  ;  third, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Kirtland.  Ditto,  twelve,  one  yariety.— First,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough ;  second,  Mr.  J.  L  Burgess  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  W.  Bennett.  Reflexed, 
twelve.-First,  Mr.  F.  P.  Bulley  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  E.  Kirtland  ;  third. 
Dr.  Neil,  Warncford  Asylum  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Whitehead).  Anemone, 
large  flower,  tweiye.— First,  Mr.  W.  J.  Johnson  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  P. 
Bulley  I  third,  Mr.  A.  E.  Kirtland.  Ditto,  six.— First,  Mr.  W.  J.  Johnson  ; 
seoond,  Mr.  F.  P.  Bulley  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  L.  Burgess. 

Japanese,  twenty-four  distinct  yarieties.— First,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough ;  second.  Mr.  G.  W.  Bennett  j  third,  Mr.  J.  B.  Tranter,  Henley- 
on-Thames.  Ditto,  twelve.— First,  Mr.  F.  P.  Bulley  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  H. 
MorrcU,  Headington  Hill  Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  HoyeU)  ;  third,  Mr.  D.  J. 
Macfarlane,  Cornbury  Park  Gardens.  Ditto,  nine.— First,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Burgess  ;  second,  Mrs.  Brookes,  Middle  Aston  House  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Howell)  ;  third,  Dr.  -Neil  Ditto,  one  bloom,  premier.— First,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Milner  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  P.  Bulley.  Ditto, 
twelve,  four  each  of  three  varieties.— Firsr,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ; 
second,  Mr.  F.  P.  Bulley  i  third,  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter.  Ditto  tw«-lve,  one 
yariety.— First,  Mr.  G.  W.  Bennett ;  second,  Mr.  D.  J.  Macfarlane  ; 
third,  Mr.  A.  Haroonrt,  Nunehantk.  Park  (gardener.  Mr.  C.  E.  Munday). 
Pompons,  tweiye  varieties,  three  blooms  each.— First,  Mr.  F.  P.  Bulley  ; 
second,  Mr.  A.  B.  Kirtlanil.  Ditto,  Anemone,  nine.— First,  Mr.  F.  P. 
Bulley  ;  seoond,  Mr.  A.  E.  Kirtland  Table  decoration,  one  piece.— First, 
the  Duko  of  Marlborough  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Jacob ;  third,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Mattock. 

BELFAST-- No VEMBBB  14th  and  15th« 

The  eleventh  annual  display  was  held  on  the  aboye  dates,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  and  from  the  substantial  increase  of  the  entries,  as  well 
as  the  businesslike  activity  displayed  by  the  Committee,  it  should  have 
proved  financially  soccessftil.  The  venue  was  the  covered  market  of  St. 
George's  Square,  and  the  Duchess  of  Abercorn  undertook  the  task  of 
opening ;  she  was  accompanied  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast  and  a 
representative  party. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  not  to  exceed  twenty  pots.  Palms  to 
be  used  for  effect,  the  winner  proved  to  be  Robert  Tennant,  Esq.,  Rush 
Park,  Whitehonte  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  McHveen);  second,  Wm.  Robertaon, 
Esq.,  Netherleigh,  Strandtown  (gardener,  Mr.  P.  McHaffie)  ;  third,  John 
Lepper,  £&q.,  Fairacre,  Fitzwilliam  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  L  McDonald). 
For  a  Smaller  group  first  was  won  by  A.  D.  Lemon,  Esq.,  Edgecnmbe, 
Strandtown  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Kirkpatrick)  ;  second  by  J.  D.  Barbour, 
Esq.,  Oonway,  Dunncurry  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Draper).  The  sUnd  of 
twenty  vases  of  Japanese  in  twenty  disiinet  yarieties,  each  represented 
by  three  blooms,  brought  several  well-known  exhibitors.  Captain 
Stirling,  of  Keir,  Dunblane,  N.B.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  LuntX  was  first  with  an 
exoellent  arrangement  of  Louise,  Mary  Molyneux,  Lady  Ridgway,  W.H. 
Weeks,  J.  Bidenope,  Phoebus.  Mrs.  Mease,  Pride  of  Madtord,  Robert 
Powelt  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Lady  Byron,  Oceana,  Mons.  Chenou  de  Leoh^ 
Atutralie,  and  one  or  two  others.  Lord  Ashbrook,  Dnrrow,  Queen's 
Oonnty  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  McKellar),  was  an  exceptionally  olose  second. 
On  this  stand  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  was  selected  as  the  premier  bloqm.  The  Earl 
of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  H.  Goodacre) 
oame  third. 

For  a  stand  of  forty-eigbt  Japanese,  in  at  least  thirty-six  yarieties, 
and  not  more  than  two  of  any  variety,  Lord  Ashbrook  secured  an  easy 
first  with  Eva  Knowles,  Swanley  Giant,  Colonel  W.  B  Smith,  Mrs. 
W.  Popham,  Kellie  Pockett,  J.  Bidencopa,  Mrs.  Mease,  Graphic,  Ella 
Curtis,  Madame  Carnot,  Charles  Davis,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mons.  Hoste,  and 
Mrs.  Lewis.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire,  Hillsborough  Caatle  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Bradshaw),  came  second.  Third,  Thos.  Torrens,  Esq.,  Edenmore, 
White  Abbey.  For  a  similar  sUnd,  but  copfined  to  Ulster,  the  Marquis 
of  Downshire  was  first ;  J.  H.  Torrens,  Esq ,  second  ,*  and  Lieutenant 
B.  G.  8.  Crawford,  Oawfordsbum  House,  third. 

The  olass  for  a  sUnd  of  twenty-foar  incurved,  in  at  least  eighteen 
▼arielies,  not  more  than  two  of  any  yariety,  did  not  bring  forth  many 


contributors.  Tho  Marquis  of  Downshire  was  first  with  Mrs.  V.  Foster^ 
Baron  Hirsch.  Jeanne  d' Arc,  Madame  Ferlat.  C.  H.  Curtis,  Lord  Alcester,. 
Lady  Isobel,  Perfection,  and  James  Agate.  Thomas  H.  Torrens,  Esq.,. 
came  second.  Lady  Isobel  in  this  stand  being  the  premier  incurved.  For 
a  stand  of  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  John  Torrens,  Esq  ,  took  the  premier 
place  Second,  Lady  Emily  Bury,  Charleyille  Forest.  Tullamore 
(gardener,  Mr.  R.  McKenna).  Third,  Lord  Ashbrook.  To  allude  to  tho 
many  lesser  stands  for  the  display  of  this  fi.ower  would  take  up  more 
spare  thun  can  posf  ibly  be  given. 

Mr.  MrKimm,  Curator  Botanic  Gardens,  Belfast,  displayed  a  woodland 
scene.  The  plants  utilised  comprised  Palms,  Dracaenas,  and  Cycads, 
whilst  Euonymus  and  Alocasiaa  were  used  for  border  effect,  Aran  'arias 
as  a  bsckeround,  also  some  fine  examples  of  Metrosideros  tomeotosa* 
Mr.  J.  Dickson,  Curator  of  Ormeau  Park,  staged  an  enormous  bed  of 
early  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Crotons,  Euonymus,  CaladiumR,  and 
Aoalyphas,  edged  with  Echeverias.  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  of  Belfast 
-  had  a  collection  of  Conifers  and  climbers  ;  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  of 
Newtownards  had  a  superb  display  of  fruit,  likewise  a  stand  of  vegetables  ; 
Messrs.  L  House  dc  Son,  Brintol,  staged  a  group  of  splendid  Violets ; 
Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries.  Surrey,  had  a  very  fine  display 
of  Chrysanthemums,  as  also  had  Messrs.  Clibran  &  Sons,  Altrinoham. 

CHESTER.— November  14th  and  16th. 

The  spacious  Assembly  Booms  and  vestibule  of  the  Chester  Town 
Hall  were  occupied  on  the  above  dates  by  the  tenth  annual  exhibition  of 
fruits  and  Chrysanthemums,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Paxton 
Society.  This  organisation  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  staged  an 
exhibition  which  in  every  respect  maintained  the  reputation  which  it 
has  earned  for  its  excellent  shows.  The  most  attractive  exhibits  were  the 
five  large  groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  premier  honours  of  wliioh  fell  to 
Mrs.  Hudson,  Bache  Hall,  Chester,  per  Mr.  Stubba,  gardener.  The 
quality  of  blooms  and  general  arrangement  here  left  little  or  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Edward  Dixon,  Esq.,  Littleton  Hall,  per  Mr  John  Dutton, 
followed  with  a  very  creditable  aecond,  the  third  and  fourth  prizes  being 
awarded  respectively  to  Mrs.  McLaren,  Curzon  Park,  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Potts,  Hoole  Hall. 

The  prizes  in  the  cut  bloom  aections  were  also  keenly  oonopeted  for, 
the  principal  honours  falling  to  Sir  George  Meyrick,  B^rt.,  ^odorgan, 
per  Mr.  Pilgrim  $  Miss  Humberston,  Newton  Hall,  per  Mr.  Wakefield  i 
and  Captain  Fielden,  R.E.,  Mollingtou,  per  Mr.  Worker.  A  very  fine 
stand  of  naturally  grown  out  blooms  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Townsend  Ince, 
Christleton  Hall,  per  Mr.  Thomas  Weaver,  gardener,  also  carried  off  first 
honours. 

Considering  the  adverse  seawn,  the  hardy  truit  exhibits  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  the  Committee  both  in  point  of  number  and  quality.  The 
prizes  for  fifty  dishes  of  cooking  and  dessert  Apples  were  awarded  to 
Messrs  John  Watkins,  Withingtoo,  and  Pewtress  Brothers.  Hereford 
rvspeotively  For  the  best  collection  of  dessert  Apples,  Mrs.  Pochiot 
Bodnant  Hall,  per  Mr.  J.  Saonderaon,  carried  off  the  first  prize,  the  fruits 
here  showing  good  size  and  excellent  colour.  For  the  best  collection  of 
dessert  Pears,  chief  honours  fell  to  Rev.  L.  Garnett,  Christleton  Rectory. 

For  the  best  oollectioo  of  twenty-fnur  dishes  of  kitchen  Apples, 
Lord  Combermere,  per  Mr.  E.  Serern,  gardener,  took  first  prize,  being 
closely  followed  by  Edward  Paull,  Esq^  Barrow,  per  Mr.  Fletcher^  who 
secured  second  honours.  Although  Pears  were  not  largely  represented, 
the  quality  was  above  the  ayersge,  some  very  fine  dishes  of  Doyenn€  da 
Comice,  Beurr^  Diel,  Winter  Nelis.  and  other  leading  sorts  being  staged. 
Bottled  fruits  and  Tomatoes  were  also  well  represent^. 

Amonffst  the  honorary  exhibits  special  mention  should  be.  made  of 
that  sent  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G.,  per  Mr.  N.  F. 
Barnes,  to  whom  the  Society's  gold  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs  Dicksons, 
the  well-known  nurserymen  of  Chester,  Messrs.  McHattie  &  Co.,  Chester, 
and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Edward  Kenyon,  Maesfen,  also  sent  interesting^ 
exhibits. 

The  Executive  Commi  tee  were :  Mr.  John  Wynne,  President ;  Messrs. 
N.  F.  Barnes.  John  Jackson,  John  Dutton,  A.  Etlams,  S.  Garner,  Stephen 
May,  Wm.  Pringle,  Herbert  Rowe,  Joseph  Ryder,  J.  D.  Siddall.  Edwin 
Stubbs,  John  Taylor,  Thomas  Weaver,  Robert  Wakefield,  John  Weaver, 
and  G.  P.  Miln,  Hon.  Sec ,  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  what 
has  proved  to  be  the  bobt  exhibition  of  iu  kind  ever  held  in  Chester. 

WINCHESTER.— NOYBMBBB  14th  and  15th. 

No  more  complete  or  effective  autumn  exhibition  is  held  during  the 
Chrysanthemem  seaaon  than  that  of  the  Winchester  Hortieultural  Society. 
The  present  show  was  one  of  the  best  yet  held,  groups  of  Chrys- 
anthemums were  splendid,  cut  blooms  numerous.  Chrysanthemums  grown 
as  conservatory  plants  were  extensive  and  excellent,  while  vegetables  rnd 
fruit  leave  little,  if  anything,  to  be  desired.  The  arrangements  were 
admirable  under  the  management  of  Mr.  C.  Shenton,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
and  an  efficient  Committee  of  practical  men. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  not  numerous,  but  magnificent  in 
quality.  Mr.  E.  H.  Street,  gardener  to  Rev.  Dr.  FearsOn,  The  Collf'ge, 
Winchester,  won  the  premier  award  vrith  plants  ranging  from  2  fbet  to 
4  feet  in  height,  well  clothed  with  foliage  and  carrying  exhibition  blooms 
of  both  inonrved  and  Japanese  varieties.  Mr.  G.  l^ewman,  gardener  to 
Captain  Gausaon,  Twy ford  Lodge,  Winchester,  was  a  capital  second ;  Mr. 
R.  Stone,  gardener  to  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Haigh,  The  Closer  Winehester, 
a  olose  third. 

Much  eneonragement  is  given  here  for  plants  grown  in  9-ineb  pots 
suitable  for  conservatory  dMoration.  For  six  distinct  eight  competed. 
Mr.  E.  Adams,  gardener  to  CoL  F.  A.  Dickins,  Edge  HiD,  Winehester, 
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won  the  premiV  award  with  dwarf  planu  carrjingr  extremely  fine  blooms 
of  a  Davis.  Ma  Perfection,  Viviand  Morel  and  M.  Chenon  de  Lech^, 
Mr.  H.  Qigg,  gardener  to  Rev.  R,  M.  Moorson,  Holyrood,  Edgar  lioad, 
Winchester,  second ;  Mr.  Astridge,  gardener  to  W.  Barrow  Simmonds. 
Esq.,  Abbots  Barton,  Winchester,  third.  For  six  planU,  any  white 
flowenng  rarieties,  for  the  same  purpoie,  there  were  also  bix  competitors. 
Mr.  G.  Cousins,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Buekland.  Esq..  Kingsmead, 
Winchester,  was  nndispuUbly  first  with  marvellous  plants  of  Mrs.  Lewis. 
Madame  Carnot,  Ma  Perfection  and  Sonvenir  de  la  Petite  Amie.  Mr. 
Adaois  wss  a  good  second,  Mr.  Astridge  third  with  frtely  flowered  plants 
of  Madame  Caraot.  For  six  yellow  flowered  varieties  there  was  even 
bnsker  competition.  Mr.  Cousens  with  planu  carrying  gr<ind  blooms  of 
Phoebas,  G.  J.  Warren  and  Grandiflora  was  first.  Mr.  Grigg  second, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Pettman,  gardener  to  F.  L.  Starkie,  E  q.,  Oakwood,  Ouor- 
bourne,  third. 

Cut  blooms  were  nnmerona  mad  good.  The  principal  class  was  for 
forty-eight,  half  to  be  incurved  and  the  remainder  Japanese.  Mr. 
Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight,  E*q..  Twyford,  Winchester,  was  an 
tmtj  first  with  beaatifuily  finished,  full-sized  incurved  blooms,  and  good 
Japanese.  Mr.  J.  Agate,  Havant,  was  a  good  second  with  very  fine 
Japanese  but  smaller  incurved.  Mr.  J.  B  Prewett,  gardener  to  C.  A. 
Pearson,  Esq.,  Frensham  Place,  Farnbam.  third,  fiix  competed  for 
twenty-four  Japanese,  making  a  good  display.  Mr.  J.  Wasley.  gardenei 
to  J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Sherfield  Manor,  Basingstoke,  was  firat  with  a 
tUad  of  noble  blooms  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Marsh,  gardener  to  M.  Hodgson,  Esq., 
Morton  House.  King's  Worthy,  second  ;  Mr.  Neville  third.  Fer  twelve 
Japanese,  Mr.  L  Dawes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ugilvie,  Rosecrolt,  Hambledoo, 
•eoured  the  leading  award  with  exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  popular 
rarieUes }  Mr  W.  Hunt,  gardener  to  B  Moss,  E»q.,  Fern  Hill,  Black- 
wat^r,  a  good  second  witn  a  very  little  inferior  stand ;  Mr.  J.  Best, 
gardener  to  F.  D.  Leyland,  Esq.,  The  Vyne,  Basingstoke,  third.  For 
twelve  white  bloom*  in  four  varieties,  Mr.  Wasley  staged  Elsie  Teichman, 
Madame  Camot^  Mra.  J.  Lewis,  and  Mrs.  C.  Bliok  in  splendid  order,  and 
ieoured  the  premier  place  ;  Mr,  Neville  was  second.  In  a  similar  class  for 
yellow  flowered  varieues  Mr.  Wasley  was  again  the  most  successful, 
winning  with  grandly  developed  specimens  of  Australian  Gold,  Phcebns. 
B.  Tabor,  and  G.  J.  Warren  j  Mr.  A.  J.  King,  gardener  to  a  J.  G. 
Uoyd,  Esq.,  Itchell  Manor,  Crondall,  second ;  Mr.  Hunt  third,  both 
staging  weU. 

For  twelve  any  colour  except  white  and  yellow,  Mr.  Wasley  again 
won  with  Viviand  Morel,  C.  Davis,  Australie,  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer  in 
good  condition,  Messrs.  Neville  and  Hant  following  in  the  order  here 
{^tven.  For  twenty-four  blooms,  any  variety,  Mr.  Wasley  again  won  with 
M  splendid  set,  Mr.  Street  occupying  a  similar  position  in  a  class  for 
twelve,  as  also  did  he  for  the  local  twenty-four.  For  twelve  incurved 
in  four  varieties  Mr.  Neville  easily  led  the  way  with  models  of  culture  and 
tinish  of  a  Curtis,  Madame  Ferlat,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  and  Mrs.  R.  0. 
Kingston  I  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Lady  Louisa  Asbburton,  Melchet 
«>oart,  Romsey,  second.  Mr.  Neville  also  secured  the  leading  award  for 
iwelve  incurved,  distinct,  with  praiseworthy  examples  of  leading  varieties. 

Groupi  of  miscellaneous  plants,  arranged  tor  effect,  were  a  feature  of 
I  he  show.  Mr.  E.  Long,  gardener  to  F.  C.  Birch,  Esq.,  Chriatchurch 
Koad,  Winchester,  succeeded  in  beating  his  formidable  rival,  Mr,  E.  Carr, 
gdrdener  to  W.  A.  GUlett,  Esq.,  Fairoak  Patk,  Bishopstoke,  with  an 
almost  faultless  arrangement  of  suitable  plants,  Mr.  Pittman  third.  To 
thedasses  set  apart  tor  ladies  much  interest  was  attached.  The  most 
tastefully  arranged  stand  of  flowers,  foliage,  and  Grasses  was  contributed 
by  Miss  L.  M.  Kaines,  as  also  was  that  including  Orchids,  both  pleasing 
t-xamples  of  arrangement.  Mrs.  Jeffrey  had  the  best  arranged  stand  of 
•brubs,  foliage,  and  Grasses,  and  a  pretty  effect  it  produced. 

Messrs.  E.  Hillier  &  Son  had  a  magnificent  display  of  Apples  arranged 
m  large  heaps  and  batkets  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  and  in  association 
y^ith  plants  contributed  greatly  to  the  fine  appearance  of  the  Guildhall. 

BANBURY.— NOVEMBEB  15th. 

The  Banbury  Chrysanthemum  Sr.ow  seems  still  to  push  on  to  better 
things,  the  annual  show,  which  was  opened  on  Wednesday  by  the  Lady 
North,  being  probably  the  best  all-round  exhibition  in  the  hutory  of  the 
bociety,  and  was  attended  by  most  of  the  leading  people  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood. At  the  time  ot  the  opening  ceremony  the  weather  was,  says  the 
^  Banburv  Guardian,"  favourable,  though  a  slight  drizzling  rain  set  in 
l«ier  in  the  day.  In  Mr,  S.  J.  Mawle,  as  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Walkley,  as  Hon.  Secretary,  the  Society  have  two  very  earnest  workers, 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  ^Mr.  F.  E.  Busby)  is  courteous  and  pains- 
taking in  his  duties. 

The  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  it  should  be  said  at  the  outset,  were  of 
alUround  e&ccUenoe,  and  a  most  encouraging  feature  of  this  year's  show  - 
was  that  the  prizes  attracted  exhibitors  who  have  not  previously  shown 
here.  The  offering  of  the  handsome  silver  challenge  cup  for  the  best 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  the 
l>uke  of  Marlborough,  who  exhibited  lor  the  first  time,  won  it,  together 
with  a  money  prize  of  £4.  The  group  was  very  much  admired,  and 
rtescrvedly  so,  for  it  was  a  fine  display.  Mr.  F.  J.  Myers,  of  OKrlton 
Lodge,  came  second  with  a  group  of  almost  equal  merit,  Col  Norris, 
of  Swalcliffe  Park,  being  third,  and  Lord  Cheshaio,  of  Latimer, 
fourth.  These  gentlemen  were  also  successful  in  many  of  the  other 
claMet,  as  also  was  Mr.  W.  C.  Cartwright,  of  Aynhoe  Park  j  Mr.  A.  R 
MoUon,  of  Upton  House  ;  Mr.  F.  P.  Bulloy,  of  Fairford  ;  Mr.  T.  L.  M. 
Cartwripht,  of  Newbottle  Manor  ;  Mr.  C  A.  Smith-Ryland.  ot  Barford 
Hill,  Warwick  ;  Mr  A.  Kiriland,  of  Bletchingion  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Langham- 
Brooks,  of  Nether  Worton  House ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Johnson,  of  North  Bar, 


Banbury  ;  Captain  Cottrell-Dormer.  of  Rousham  Park  ;  Miss  Gumming^, 
(if  Banbury  ;  Mrs.  Coleman,  of  Banbury  ;  Mr.  J.  P.  GiUett,  ot  The  Elms, 
Banbury  ;  Mr.  J.  Clow,  of  Banbury  ;  Rev.  F.  W.  Gariwright,  Aynhoe 
Rectory  ;  Mr.  W.  M.  Foster* Mellisr,  of  North  Aston,  and  others. 

In  the  cut  bloom  section  for  Japanese  the  Banbury  challenge  cup, 
value  25  guineas  (to  be  held  for  one  year),  was  won  by  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  alto  took  the  first  prise,  £4- ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Myers 
ot  Charlton  (gardener,  Mr.  Buch)  ;  Colonel  Norris,  Swalcliffe  (gardener, 
Mr.  F.  Daniels) ;  Lord  Clbesham,  Latimer  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Neville), 
followed.  Eighteen  distinct  varieties.— First,  Duke  of  Marlborough  ; 
st'cond.  Lord  Cbesham  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  C.  Cartwright,  Aynhoe  (gardener, 
Mr.  S.  Brown).  Twelve  ditto— First,  Mr.  A.  R.  Motion,  Upton  House 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  G.  Flanders)  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  P.  Bulley,  Fairford 
(t^ardener,  Mr.  G.  Price)  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  L.  M.  Cartwright,  Newbottle 
Mtnor  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Stockley).  Six,  one  ranety,  white. — First, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Myers  $  second,  Mr.  W.  C.  Cartwright;  third,  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. Six,  one  variety,  any  other  variety. — First,  Colonel  Norris  s 
84fcond,  Mr.  F.  J.  Myers ;  third,  Duke  of  Marlborough.  One. — First, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Myers  ;  second,  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  third,  Lord  Chesham. 

Eighteen  incurved,  distinct -^Firkt,  Mr.  W.  C.  Cartwright ;  second, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Smith-Ryland,  Bsrford  Hill,  Warwick  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  P.  Bulley. 
Twelve  ditto.  —  First,  Mr.  A.  E.  Ktrtland,  Bletchington.  Six,  one 
variety, — First,  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith-Ryland. 
Oue  ditto. — First,  Duke  of  Marlborough;  second,  Mr*  W.  C.  Carfwright ; 
third,  Mr.  H.  Langham  Brooks,  Nether  Worton  House. 

For  three  disunct  plants. — First,  Rev.  F.  W.  Cartwright;  second, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Kirtland.  laourred  varieties. — First.  Rev.  F.  W.  Cartwright ; 
second,  Mr.  A.  E.  Kirtland.  Japanese.— First,  Rev.  F.  W.  Cartwright ; 
ttecond,  Mr.  A.  E.  Kirtland. 

CHIPPENHAM.— NovsMBEB  15th. 

THIS}  the  third  exhibition  of  the  Chippenham  Sooie^,  was  a  distinct 
advance  on  its  predecessors.  Tao  classes  were  provided  for  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums,  and  both  were  well  filled.  In  that  open  to  all  Mr.  G. 
Humphries,  Chippenham,  was  easily  first,  but  in  the  local  class  was 
Second  to  Mr.  L.  H.  Marshall,  who  exhibited  in  excellent  style. 

The  first  prize  for  eighteen  blooou  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  not 
more  than  two  of  one  variety  to  be  indnded,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Penton,  gardener  to  Herbert  liarris,  E»q.,  Bowden  Hill,  Chippenham, 
wbo  suged  fresh  massive  blooms  of  Mons.  A,  de  Rothschild,  G.  J.  Warreo, 
Phoabus,  Lady  Hanham,  Queen  of  Portugal,  Yiviand  )lorel,  Simplicity, 
James  Myers,  AuitraUe,  EJith  Tabor,  Madame  Rozain,  Good  Gracious, 
Madame  Carnot,  G.  W.  Palmer,  and  M.  L.  Remy ;  the  last  named  was 
a  very  fine  bloom,  and  gained  the  silver  medal  offered  for  the  best 
flower  m  the  show.  The  second  prise  went  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Vallis, 
Bromham  Fruit  Farm,  Calne,  who  staged  large  deep  blooms,  several  of 
which  had  seen  better  days.  Mr.  F.  Perry,  gardener  to  Captain  Spicer, 
Spye  Park,  Chippenham,  was  a  creditable  third. 

For  twelve  Japanese  varieties  Mr.  Vallis  was  easily  first,  showing 
Simplicity,  Pride  of  Madford,  G.  J.  Warren,  Madame  Carnot,  Ojeana, 
Mutual  Friend,  Viviand  Morel,  Calvat  99,  Chenon  de  Leoh^,  M.  J.  Debrie, 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis  and  Swanley  Giant.  Mr.  Penton  was  second  and  Mr. 
Perry  third.  For  six  varieties  Dr.  Ferguson  was  first,  and  Mr.  W. 
Spmks,  (gardener  to  T.  Harris,  Esq.,  second.  In  the  class  for  six 
blooms  of  one  variety  Mr.  Vallis  was  tir^t  with  fine  blooms  of 
Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech^  i  second,  Mr.  Humphries  with  Madame  Carnot, 
also  good. 

The  competition  was  not  so  keen  with  incurved  varieties.  Mr.  F. 
Perry  wss  the  most  Huocessful  with  these.  Mr.  Humphries  and  Mr. 
W.  Spinks  also  taking  prizes.  A  grand  arrangement  of  Edith  Tabor 
gained  Mr.  Penton  the  premier  award  in  the  class  for  a  vase  of  Chrys- 
anthemums and  foliage.  The  ladies'  classes  added  considerably  to  the 
success  of  the  show.  There  was  good  oompotnion  in  the  classes  for 
Grapes,  collections  ot  froit.  Apples,  Pears  and  vegetables,  the  most 
snccessiul  exhibitors  being  Messrs.  Penton,  Perry  and  Spinks. 

HULL.— NOVEMBBB   15lH   AND    l6Tfl. 

The  annual  exhibition  was  as  usual  held  in  the  Artillery  Barracks, 
although  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  exhibits  in  the  great  group  class. 
We  suspect  it  was  owing  to  generalship  on  the  pari  or  s  me  exhibitors 
who  have  in  the  past  found  it  so  difficult  to  obtain  prizes  here  that  they 
preferred  to  try  their  fortune  elsewhere,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Hull  groups  are  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  Cut  blooms  were 
quite  up  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  so  long  displayed  at  these 
tthows.  Table  decoration  here  has  long  been  a  teatnre  not  excelled  any* 
where,  and  this  year  the  competition  was  even  keener  and  better  than 
ever.  The  management  here  might  be  copied  with  advantage  by  many 
other  Societies.  As  usual  one  ot  the  Hon  Secretaries,  Mr.  Dixon,  was 
to  be  found  with  bell  in  hand  in  front  of  the  clock  one  minute  to  ten  to 
give  the  warning  note  to  exhibitors.  Thus  the  judging  is  early  done,  the 
public  admitted  at  twelve,  and  half  an  hour  after  that  time  printed  copies 
of  the  awards  were  on  sale  in  the  Show. 

Cut  blooms  were  numerous,  Japanese,  as  usual,  predominating.  The 
principal  class  was  for  twenty-lour,  distinct,  £10  being  oifered  as  the 
leading  inducement.  There  were  five  competitors.  Mr.  C.  Crooks, 
gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip,  Hadzor  House,  Droitwich,  was 
first  prizewinner  with  a  stand  of  heavy,  well-coloured  blooms  of  the 
leading  varieties.  Mr.  D.  Williams,  garde.,  er  to  the  Earl  of  Feversham, 
Duncombe  Park,  Helmsey,  was  a  gooi  second  with  iresh  blooms  ;  Mr. 
W.  Mease,  gardener  to  Alfred  Tate,  Eiq^  Downside,  Leatherhead, 
Surrey,  a  dose  third. 
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*  For  six  Jspuiese,  aoy  one  Tarietjr,  ibere  were  eight  competitors. 
Mr.  R.  Walker,  gardener  to  Col.  Staoey  Olitberow.  Hotham  Hall, 
BrDugh,  won  the  premier  award  with  Mens.  Chenon  de  Lechd  in 
splendid  condition.  Mr.  Henry  Willcock,  gardener  to  A.  S.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  Raywell,  CottinKham,  was  second  with  grand  examples  of  Eva 
Knowles.    Mr.  Mease  followed  with  Nellie  Pockett. 

For  twenty-foar  inoarred  Mr.  Crooks  was  again  successful,  winning 
with  large  well-fiuished  exaesples  of  Mdme.  Ferlat  (2),  large,  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Esran  (2),  Topaze  Oriectaie  (2X  Golden  Queen  of  England,  Jeanne  d*Arc, 
Violet  Foftter.  Mrs.  C&leman.  Duchess  of  Fife,  Dorothy  Foster,  C.  Curtis, 
rich  (2),  Queen  of  England,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Princess  of  Wales,  Egyptian, 
Hanwell  Glory  (2),  Mdlle  Louise  Faure,  Brookleigh  Gem,  Golden 
Empress  (2).    Mr.  Mease  second. 

Anemone  blooms  were  magnificently  represented.  For  twelve,  Mr.  F. 
Mason,  gardener  to  Alexander  Smith,  Esq.,  Woodleigh*  Heasle,  was  an 
easy  first  with  grand  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Astor,  Delaware,  Ruche 
d*Abundance,  John  Bunyan,  Junon,  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict,  Enterprise, 
Owen's  Perfection,  and  Tarn  0*Shanter.  Mr.  W.  Mason,  gardener  to  Col. 
A.  K.  Dibb,  Kirk  Ella,  Hull,  was  second  ;  Mr.  A.  Drewery,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Moore,  Harland  Rise,  Cottingham,  third.  Reflexed  varieties 
were  sparsely  shown,  Mr.  R.  Walker  being  the  most  suceessful  exhibitor. 

Pompons,  or  Anemone  Pompons,  in  nine  varieties  were  plentifuL  Mr. 
A.  Drewery  won  with  choice  varieties  and  abundaut  blossom.  Mr.  R.  J. 
Walton,  Newland  Toft  Nursery,  second.  Single  flowered  varieties  were 
best  shown  by  Mr.  K.  Waterhouae,  gardener  to  W.  T.  Owbridge,  Esq., 
ChenyKarth,  Cottingham,  who  was  the  first  prizewinner  with  grand 
examples  of  Earlswood  Glory,  Framfield  Beauty,  Miss  A.  Holden,  and 
Mary  Anderson.    Mr.  Walton  second. 

In  the  classes  set  apart  for  local  cultivators  there  was  mnch  competi- 
tion and  a  good  display.  For  eighteen  incurved,  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties,  Mr.  J.  Down,  gardener  to  H.  G.  Constable;  E  iq.,  Wassand, 
Hull,  was  first  with  medium-sised  fresh  examples  of  popnUr  varieties. 
Mr.  G.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Reckitt,  Bart.  Hwanland  Manor,  Brough, 
with  larger  but  rSugher  examples,  was  second,  and  Mr.  E.  Walker  third. 
For  twelve  incurved  Mr.  Walker  was  the  first  prizetaker,  with  good 
blooms.  Mr.  C.  Jennings,  gardener  to  W.  Man,  Esq.,  Walk  House, 
Barrow-on-Humber,  second. 

Japanese,  in  eighteen  varieties,  were  represented  by  nine  competitors. 
Mr.  H.  Thompson,  gardener  to  C  J.  Ringrose,  Eaq ,  Cottingham  Grange, 
Hull,  was  the  premier  prisewinner,  with  really  good  examples.  •  Mr.  J. 
Down  was  a  good  second.  For  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  G.  Wilson  was  first 
with  commendable  specimens  of  popular  varieties ;  Mr.  Walker  second. 
The  Randle  family  is  always  well  staged  here  in  bunches,  Mr. 
Drewery  winning  with  good  examples  of  the  type  and  its  sports,  Mrs. 
Dixon  and  G.  Glenny.    Mr.  Waierhouse  second. 

Groups  of  Chrysantbenmms  arranged  with  foliage  plants  to  occupy 
a  space  of  100  square  feet  are  well  provided  for.  Mr.  G.  Wilson,  gardener 
to  Sir  James  Reckitt,  Bart,  secured  the  coveted  award  with  a  thoroughly 
representative  exhibit  of  large  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  Palms  and  other 
foliage  plants,  well  blended  together.  Mr.  H  P.  Darling,  Holderness 
Road  Nursery,  Hull,  second.  Sfiscellaneons  plants  arranged  for  effect  in 
a  circle  of  100  square  feet  brought  four  competitors.  Mr.  G.  Wilson  was 
again  the  most  successtul  exhibitor  with  splendidly  grown  planta,  most 
artistically  disposed.  Mr.  G.  C.  Coates,  gardener  to  W.  Wheatley,  Esq., 
256,  Antaby  Road,  Hull,  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  F.R.H.S., 
Drewton  Stray,  a  creditable  third. 

Specimen  Chrysanthemums  were  numerous  and  good.  For  three,  Mr. 
y.  Waterhouae  won  premier  honours ;  second,  Mr.  H.  .Thompson  ;  third, 
Mr.  W.  Mason.  For  three  standard  grown  plants  Mr.  H.  Thompson  was 
first ;  Mr.  W.  Mason  second.  Bush  grown  plants  were  good  as  usuid. 
For  six,  Mr.  W.  Matfon  was  first  with  exceedingly  well  grown  specimens  ; 
Mr.  W.  Goodbill,  8,  Mayfield  Arenue,  Hull,  was  second.  For  six  cut- 
backs Mr.  Robert  Tbirsk,  Grovehill  Road,  Beverley,  was  first ;  Mr. 
G.  C.  Coates  second  ;  Mr.  C  Welbourn,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Boyd,  Walkor'- 
gate  House,  Beverley,  third. 

For  a  dessert  table  8  feet  by  4  feet,  complete  for  six  persons,  only 
Chrysanthamums  with  foliage  or  Grasses  to  be  used,  with  suitable  fruit, 
there  were  six  competitors.  Miss  Fanny  Kirk,  Crustwick  Hall,  Burst- 
wick,  was  distinctly  ahead  with  an  arrangement  of  white  blooms,  lightly 
disposed  with  Ferns,  small  Palms,  and  good  truiL  Mrs.  H  L.  Leonard, 
Ivy  House,  Preston,  Hull,  second.  Miss  R.  E.  Carrick,  291,  Beverley 
Road,  Hull,  third.  Hand  bouquets,  sprays,  epergnes,  and  miscellaneous 
flowers  contributed  materially  to  the  beauty  of  a  fine  and  well-managed 
exhibition. 

SOLIHULL.— No VBMBKB  15th  and  16th. 

The  ninth  annual  show  was,  as  usual,  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  and  it 
waa  undoubtedly — taking  the  Chrysanthemums,  groups  and  cut  speci- 
mens, specimen  plants,  and  the  vegetables  and  fruit — the  best  yet  held. 
As  usual,  the  groups  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  arranged  for  effect  proved 
a  gmt  attraction.  For  a  group  not  to  exceed  30  square  feet  the  first 
prize  was  deservedly  awarded  to  **  Anonymous."  The  second  prize  fell 
to  Mr.  G.  Robbins,  gardener  to  Thos.  Hewitt,  Esq.,  Fernleigh,  for  also  a 
meritorious  production ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  D.  Bagg,  gardener  to 
W.  £.  Perks,  Esq.,  Ashley,  for  also  a  creditable  exhibit.  For  a  group 
not  to  exceed  20  feet  square  Mr.  W.  Brown,  gardener  to  S.  Leitner,  Esq., 
Alderbrook,  led  the  way  with  a  tasteful  arrangement ;  the  second  prize 
going  to  Mr.  T.  Warner,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Upton,  Esq. ;  and  the  third 
to  Mr.  T.  Leeson,  gardener  to  R.  S.  Chatterick,  Esq. 

Both  Japanese  and  incurved  blooms  were  well  shown,  and  Mr.  T. 
Davis,  gardener  to  H.  Pinnell,  Esq.,  led  off  with  T.  H.  Compton,  Phoebus, 
Mr.  H.  Crawford,   Nellie   Pockett,    fine ;  Mrs.  J.  W.   Barks,  Madame 


Gustavo  Henry,  fine  :  Charlet  Davis,  Vi viand  Morel,  good  ;y^dame 
Camot,  Australie.  Lady  Ridgway,  and  ThSreoe  Panckouoke.-  The  second 
prize  waa  secured  by  Mr.  G.  Milton,  with  good  blooms  of  Waban,  Phoebus, 
Mr.  H  Weeks,  and  Mdlte.  T.  Panckoncke,  and  the  third  prize  to  Mr.  H. 
Dix.  For  six  blooms  Japanese,  Messrs.  W.  Brown,  T.  Neale,  and  T. 
Leeson  were  the  respective  winners  with  good  examples. 

For  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  G.  Robbins  was  to  the  front  with  excellent 
examples,  unnamed  {  the  second  prize  going  to  **  Anonymous,"  and  the 
third  to  Mr.  D.  Bagg.  For  six  blooms,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Mr.  T.  Davis, 
and  Mr.  T.  Warner  were  the  winners.  Anemones  were  exceedingly  well 
shown,  and  it  is  a  class  worthy  of  extended  cultivation.  Here  Mr.  T. 
Warner  proved  victorious,  with  a  very  close  second  in  Mr.  D.  Bag^  and 
Mr.  G.  Robbins' the  third  position.  The  premier  bloom  was  Nellie 
Pookett,  a  fine  example  selected  from  the  firbt  pri^e  stand  of  twelve 
blooms  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  Davis. 

An  interesting  and  excellent  class  was  that  of  aix  Japanese  blooms  to 
be  shown  in  a  vase,  decorative  foliage  allowed.  Mr.  G.  Milton  was 
placed  first,  Mr.  G.  Robbins  second,  and  Mr.  H.  Die  third.  The  flowers 
were  artiitically  arranged  in  ornamemal  vases.  For  a  box  of  twelve 
Japanese  varieties  arranged  with  foliage  for  effect  Mr.  G.  Robbins  won 
with  fine  examples,  the  second  prise  falling  to  Mr.  H.  Dix  for  r&ty  good 
blooms — somewhat  badly  set  up,  and  the  third  went  to  Mr.  D.  Bagg.  For 
a  box  of  six  blooms  Mr.  G.  Milton  came  to  the  front  with  very  good 
examples,  with  Mr.  W.  Brown  and  Mr.  T.  Warner  close  in  the  rear. 

SUTTON  COLDFIELD.— NovEMBEB  15th  and  16th. 

This  ancient  Royal  Borough  is  not  only  noted  for  its  picturesque  and 
fine  old  park,  but  for  its  flourishing  Gardeners*  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  ;  and  its  fourteenth  exhibition,  held  on  the  above  dates  in 
the  Town  Hall,  proved  to  be,  so  far  as  the  Chrysanthemums  especially 
were  concerned,  the  best  yet  held.  The  eight  groups  arranged  for  effect 
constituted  a  show  of  themselves.  The  premier  prize  was  adjudged  to 
Mr.  A.  Jeukins,  gardener  to  A.  W.  Wills,  Esq.,  Glaregate,  Wylde  Green. 
The  second  position  waa  secured  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Pears,  gardener  to 
H.  Thorpe,  E&q.,  Manor  Hill ;  and  the  third  by  Mr.  J.  Ward,  gardener  to 
G.  E.  Lowe,  Esq  ,  Oakhurst ;  and  an  extra  prize  to  Mr.  W.  Godwin. 

For  three  plants,  Japanese  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Masser  accured  the  first, 
and  Mr.  W.  Pearce,  garaener  to  Mrs.  Jerome,  Holland  House,  the  second 
prizes,  with  very  go^  specimens.    For  one  specimen  Mr.  T.  Amphlett, 

Srdener  to  C.  T.  Emery,  Esq.,  Wyloe  Green,  was  accorded  the  first  prize, 
r.  W.  J.  Godwin  the  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Pearce  the  third.  For  ono 
specimen  Pompon  Mr.  Amphlett  was  the  only  exhibitor.  For  a 
basket  of  dwarf  Chrysanthemum  plants  arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Pears  was  to  the  front,  the  second  prixe  falling  to  Mr.  A.  Jenkins,  and 
the  third  to  Mr.  W.  Pearce. 

Cut  blooms  were'  well  shown,  and  Mr.  H.  Jenkins  secured  the  first 
prize  with  an  excellent  stand  of  twelve,  comprising  Madame  Carno^  Mrs. 
White  Popham,  Marie  Calvat,  Celeste  Falconet,  Austalie,  G.  J.  Warren, 
Vi  viand  Morel,  Mrs.  H.  Week',  and  Lady  Hanham.  The  second  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Amphlett  Mr.  J.  E.  Pdars  was  given  the  third 
prize.  Incurved  were  fair,  and  Mr.  H.  Jenkins  led  off  with  Dorothy 
Foster,  President  Bevan,  Duchess  of  Fife,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Madame  Ferlat. 
Globe  d'Or,  and  Lucy  Kendall.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  H 
Humphreys,  and  the  third 'to  Mr.  Amphlett  For  six  bunches  ainele 
varieties,  the  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Grove  (the  Hon.  Secretary),  tne 
second  to  Mr.  A.  Jeffs,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  A.  Jenkins. 

For  three  blooms  of  white  Japanese  with  not  less  than  9  inches  of 
stem,  to  he  shown  in  vases,  Mr.  A.  Jenkins  was  to  the  front  with  Madame 
Camot,  and  Mr.  J.  Masser  came  in  second.  For  six  blooms,  distinct,  any 
variety  of  Chrysanthemum,  the  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  following  order 
of  names  : — Messrs.  J.  Masser,  A.  Jeffs,  T.  Amphlett,  and  an  extra  prisa 
to  Mr.  J.  Jones.  For  a  shower  bouquet  Mr.  G.  T.  Grove  was  first,  and 
Mr.  A.  Jeffs  second. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  by  single-handed  gardeners  and 
amateurs,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Masser  with  a  very  pretty 
arrangement  of  fine  blooms,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  A,  Jeffs,  and 
the  third  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Bampton,  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  extra  prizes  to 
Messrs.  A.  Frisewood  and  W.  Godwin. 

YORK.— NovBMBEB  15th,  16th,  and  17th. 

The  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  held  its  twentieth  show  on  the 
above  dates  in  the  Exhibition  Buildings.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
find  a  place  more  suitable  for  the  purpose,  as  the  different  exhibits  can  be 
staged  to  the  best  advantage.  The  show  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in 
the  city.  The  groups,  which  were  a  weak  feature  last  year,  were  excel- 
lent, the  Judges  pronouncing  them  to  be  some  of  (he  best  they  had  seen. 
The  cut  flower  section  was  well  filled,  and  some  capital  colleotions  were 
staged.    Fruit  and  vegetables  were  well  shown,  and  of  high  quality. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  interspersed  with  foliage  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  there  were  five  competitors.  Mr.  G.  Jarvis,  garaener 
to  Mrs.  Whitaker,  Cliff  House,  Hull,  was  first.  The  Chrysanthemums 
were  good,  and  well  arranged  with  Palms,  Crotons,  Aralias,  and  other 
plants.  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  Cottingham,  was  second.  There  wera  some 
graceful%liage  plants  in  this  group,  but  the  Chrysanthemums  were  poor. 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs.  G.  Pease,  Darlington,  was  third,  and 
Mr.  J.  Kay  fourth.  There  were  the  same  number  of  competitors  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect,  cultural  excellency  only  to 
be  the  basis  of  merit.  Mr.  Pettinger,  Harrogate,  was  an  easy  first,  his 
group  being  well  snd  evenly  arranged,  the  plants  good,' and  the  fiowers 
clean  and  bright  Mr.  J.  W.  Hields,  Aoomb,  was  second  ;  F.  Middle- 
brook,  Esq.,  third,  and  Mrs.  Whitaker  fourth. 
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In  tho  class  for  Ihircy-siz  blooms— eighteen  ineurved,  not  lest  than 
twelve  Tarieties  ;  and  eighteen  Japanese,  not  less  than  twelve  Tarieties, 
or  more  than  two  blooms  of  one  varietj — there  were  six  enuies,  and  Mr. 
J.  P.  Leadbetter,  gardener  to  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tranbjr  CrofI,  Hall,  was 
awarded  premier  position.  The  Tarieties  weie  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Ediih 
Tabor,  Etoile  de  Lron,  Mary  Molyneox,  Julia  Scaramanga,  Era 
Knowies,  Phcsbns,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Madame  G.  Bruant  SeereUtre  Irierens, 
N.aS.  Jnbilee,  Nellie  Poekeit,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  Mdme.  Gustaye  Henri, 
Ella  Curtis,  Miss  Dorothy  Seward,  and  yifiand  Morel— Japanese ; 
Dnohese  of  Fife,  C.  H.  Cartis,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Miss  V.  Foster,  Ma 
Perfection,  Globe  d'Or,  Mrs.  K.  Molynenx,  Miss  D.  Foster,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Lady  Isobel,  Mias  Ha^gas,  and  Nehemiah  Bruant^-iocuryed. 
Mr.  W.  Folkard,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Walker,  Sand  Hutton,  was  second  ; 
Alderman  Harding,  DsrlingtOD,  third  ;  and  Miss  C.  Bawson,  Halifax, 
fourth.  Mr.  Folkard  repeated  his  successes  of  last  year  by  taking  all  the 
first  prizes  in  the  classes  for  ineuryed,  stsgfing  some  yery  good  blooms. 
Mrs.  Whitaker  was  second  for  eighteen.  Alderman  Harding  second  lor 
twelre,  and  G.  H.  Anderson,  Esq.,  second  for  six. 

■  In  the  six  classes  for  Japanese,  Mr.  D.  Williams,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Feversbam,  was  a  good  companion  to  Mr.  Folkard,  taking  all 
the  first  priset.  The  Ryecroft  silver-gilt  medal  is  added  to  the  first 
prize  for  eighteen  blooms.  Mr.  Folkard  was  seoond,  Capt.  C.  Dunoombe 
ihird,  J.  D.  Hutchinson  fourth.  Mr.  Folkard  was  also  second  for  twelye 
bloom?,  end  for  six  of  one  variety,  white,  stagiog  the  same  variety  as 
Mr.  Williams — Mrs.  J.  Lewii.  For  six  blooms,  one  variety,  excepting 
white,  Mr.  Williams  staged  Vi viand  Moral,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Wade,  N.C.S. 
Jabiloe.  For  six  yellow  blooms  Mr.  Williams  had  Edith  Tabor,  and 
for  six  golden-vellow.  President  Nonin  ;  J.  R.  Pease,  Esq.,  being  seoond 
in  the  former  olass  with  Phoebus. 

^  A  new  feature  was  introduced  this  year  in  the  form  of  a  drawing-room 
mirror  decoration  or  panel  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  in  bloom 
interspersed  with  foliajfe,  plants  most  tastefully  arrann^ed,  mirror  3  feet 
wide,  7  feet  high,  standing  against  wall,  a  (pace  4^  feet  by  8  feet  in  fh>nt, 
ledge  on  top,  side  brackets  allowed,  not  to  exceed  9  inches  margin.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Everard,  rardener  to  Mrs.  Gutch,  York. 
Good  planU  were  used  and  well  arranged,  but  rather  heavy.  Mr.  G. 
Cottam  wss  seoond  with  a  lighter  arrangement,  but  lacking  colour ; 
Messrs.  R.  Simpson  k  Son  were  third,  and  Mrs.  Whitaker  fourth. 

For  six  bunches  Grapes,  three  varieties,  two  bunches  of  each,  Mr.  J. 
Allsopp,  gardener  to  Lord  Hotham,  was  first,  staging  Black  Alicante. 
Ifrs.  Pearson,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  Mr.  W.  Allsop,  gardener  to 
Hon.  F.  J.  S.  Foljambe,  Osbertou,  second,  with  Black  Alicante,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Gros  Guillanme  (  Lord  Barnard  third  ;  Mr.  Mclndoe 
fourth.  Mr.  Folkard  was  first  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  with 
Black  Alicante  ;  Mr.  J.  Allsopp  seoond.  The  prizes  for  two  bunchee  of 
white  Grapes  were  taken  by  these  exhibitors  in  the  ^amo  order.  For  a 
collection  of  dessert  fruit,  six  distinct  varieties,  two  bunches  each  of  two 
varieties  of  Grapes,  two  dishes  Pears,  two  dishes  Apples,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe 
was  first  with  Gros  Guiliaume  and  Lady  Downe's  Grapes,  Doyenne  do 
Cornice  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears,  Oox's  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippin 
Apples  ;  Mr.  J.  Allsopp  second  ;  Mr.  Tullett  third. 

Apples  and  Pears  were  well  shown,  but  not  in  such  great  quantity  as 
we  have  seen  them.  The  show  of  vegetables  was  very  good,  the  prizes 
for  collections  being  taken  mostly  by  lical  exhibitors.  Honorary 
exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Ciibrans,  Altrincham ;  J.  Forbes,  Hawick ; 
Isaac  House  k  Son,  Bristol ;  and  M.  Walshaw,  but  want  of  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  particularise. 

BOLTON.— November  17th  and  18th. 

The  Committee  of  the  Bolton  Society  most  certainly  surpassed  them- 
selves for  beauty  of  arrangement  and  quality  of  exhibito.  The  latter  was 
exceptionsl,  and  if  some  of  the  classes  were  not  so  hotly  contested  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  Society,  but  solely  on  account  of  those  ^'laggards" 
who  enter  and  do  not  even  send  a  word  of  excuse  for  their  non-appearance, 
thereby  putting  the  stagers  to  no  inconsiderable  trouble. 

^  Cut  blooms  in  the  open  classes,  in  which  in  addition  to  splendid  money 
prizes  there  were  two  silver  cups,  the  one  valued  at  20  guineas  (to  be 
won  twice  in  succession),  and  which  only  brought  out  three  entries.  This 
was  for  eighteen  Japanese  and  eighteen  incurved,  the  prise  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Crooks,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip, 
DroitwSch,  with  beautifully  finished  flowers  in  both  sections,  the  varieties 
being  Mons.  Panckoucke,  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Mr|. 
Mease,  Australie,  G.  J.  Warren.  Viviand  Morel,  Pride  of  Madford, 
Madame  Louis  Remy,  Elthome  Beauty,  Phcebus,  Madame  G.  Henri,  Edith 
Tabor,  Nellie  Pockett,  Le  Grand  Dra$;on,  Mrs.  Weeks.  Celeste  Falconet, 
and  Mons.  Chenon  de  Lech&  Incurved:  Cbrysanth^miste  Bruant,  Madame 
Ferlat,  C.  H  Curtis,  Mrs.  Egan,  Topsze  Orientale,  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Hanwell  Glory.  Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure,  Mons.  DesUanc, 
Queen  of  England,  Dorothy  Foster,  Empress  of  India,  Egyptian, 
Brookleigh  Gem,  Bonnie  Dundee.  Lord  Kosebery,  and  Mrs.  8.  Coleman. 
Mr.  W.  Whittle,  gardener  to  R.  G.  Allan,  Esq.,  Aigburtb,  although  a 
trifle  loose  in  some  of  his  Japanese,  was  an  extra  good  second  ;  and  Mr. 
Robinson,  gsrdener  to  R.  Harley,  Esq.,  Hereford,  a  close  third. 

Again  to  the  front  came  Mr.  Crooks  for  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve 
incuned.  It  suffices  to  ssy  that  the  stand  was  an  excellent  one,  varieties 
being  similar  to  preceding  class.  Mr.  Whittle  very  closely  followed, 
inenrved  being  fine;  Mr.  J.  Howard,  garde  ner  to  S.  Taylor  Chad  wick, 
Esq.,  Beaumaris,  was  third,  and  Mr.  Robinson  fourth.  A  rather  bold 
class  was  tor  twelve  vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  stems  not  less  than 
15  inoheslon^,  three  flowers  in  each,  vases  provided  by  the  Society.  A 
tine  competition  ensued,  Mr.  Whittle  being  the  winner  with  capital  flowers, 


with  Mr.  H.  Shone,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Makant,  Esq.,  Gilsson  Lodge 
Bolton,  a  good  second. 

Coming  to  the  local  classes  the  advance  is  remarksble,  and  thia  is 
more  than -apparent  in  the  case  of  Mr.  J.  Wainwright,  gardener  to  Miss 
Mabel  Cross,  who  won  the  challenge  cup  given  by  the  President,  Edward 
Thwaites,  Esq.,  with  a  splendid  stand,  incurved  being  equal  to  many  in 
the  show.  Mr.  H.  Shone  came  in  a  good  second.  In  the  classes  for 
twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurv^  Mr.  Wainwright  again  ahowed 
splendid  culture,  Mr.  Shone  taking  second  honours  with  really  good 
quality.  The  vases  for  six  varieties  again  awakened  interest,  Mr.  W. 
Eckersley  winning. 

The  plants,  too,  arranged  on  the  front  of  the  orchestra,  formed  an 
improvement,  and  gave  tloor  space  for  the  public  to  enjoy  the  show 
without  unduly  overcrowding.  Groups,  miscellaneous,  have  certainly 
snrpassed  anything  seen  this  season  at  an  autumn  show.  There  were 
Kcms  in  every  respect,  and  the  winners,  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Shaw,  Wellesley  House,  was  placed  in  position  with  an  admirable 
arrangement,  showing  much  skill }  but  there  was  little  to  choose  between 
it  and  that  placed  second  to  Mr.  Shone's  credit.  Mr.  Jones  takes  tbe 
handsome  cup  for  the  first  time,  and  which  has  been  presented  by  J.  W. 
Makant,  Esq.  Another  charminj^  feature  of  the  show  was  an  artistic 
arrangement  of  plants.  7  feet  by  5  feet,  with  a  mirror  at  the  back.  Three 
turned  out,  and  beautifully  they  worked,  Mr.  J.  Abbot,  gardener  to  J. 
Musgrave,  Esq ,  winning  the  post  of  honour.  Mr.  G.  Pawson,  gardener 
to  Jno  Heywood,  Esq.,  came  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Ferguson,  gardener  to 
J.  Taylor,  Esq,  Bloomfield,  third.  The  planta  were  up  to  the  usual 
Bolton  character,  Mr.  Shone  having  an  excellent  six  large  flowered,  Mr. 
J.  Hicks,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Haslam,  a  beautiful  four  singles.  Primulas 
and  Roman  Hyacinths  were  splendid,  Mr.  G.  Cross,  gardener  to  Ed. 
Thwaites,  Esq.,  and  Mr.E.  J.  Castree,  gardener  to  G.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Pinnington 
ELall,  winning.    The  lattor  staged  a  perfect  stand  of  vegetables. 

Fruit  classes  were  never  so  well  to  the  fore,  but  local  growers  kept  to 
their  own  classes,  thereby  leaving  Mr  J.  Wright,  gardener  to  Edward 
Lord,  Esq  ,  to  take  the  open  class,  Mr.  Shone  and  Mr.  G.  Corbet,  gsrdener 
to  Ernest  Knowies,  Esq ,  winning  with  black  and  white  Grapes. 

MANCHESTER.— November  16th,  17th,  and  18th. 

Manchesteb  was  robbed  of  the  two  central  positions  in  the  city — 
vis.,  the  Town  Hall  and  St.  James'  Hall — and  the  Society  was  forced  to 
take  tbe  Show  to  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Old  Trafford.  Whether  this 
will  prove  a  financial  success  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  <  n  one  point 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  and  that  is,  the  public  could  not  have 
had  a  more  ideal  place,  for  every  bloom  and  plant  could  be  seen  to 
perfection,  the  fine  groups  and  cut  blooms  being  most  convincing, 
arranged  as  they  were  in  conjunction  with  the  grand  display  of  Orchids 
brought  together  by  the  trade. 

The  great  centre  of  attraction  was  the  magnificent  **  Derby  "  challenge 
cup,  value  25  guineas,  given  by  the  President  (the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  K.G.),  and  with  it  a  cash  prize  of  £10,  the  required  number  of 
blooms  being  twenty-four  Japanese  and  twenty>four  incurved,  distinct. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Society,  there  were  only  two  competing.  The 
stipulation  was  that  the  cup  must  be  won  by  the  same  exhibitor  two  years 
(not  necessarily  in  succession),  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gardener  to  F.  A. 
Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  never  carried  off  a  prize  so  easily,  the  incurved 
being  of  the  highest  merit,  with  riohly  coloured  Japanese.  Mrs.  Mefwe, 
Lionel  Humphrey,  Miss  Maud  Dou|i(las,  Tellow  Carnot,  Mrs.  Palmer, 
Lady  Hanham,  Australie,  Madame  Carnot,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Phoebus, 
Chenon  de  Lech^,  Master  H.  Tucker,  Snowdrift,  Pride  of  Madford,  Le 
Grand  Drsgon,  Mrs.  Barclay,  Mutual  Friend,  Emily  Towers,  Oceans, 
Simplicity,  Chas.  Davis,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees.  Henry  Weeks,  and  Mr. 
Carrington  Japanese ;  Cbrysanthdmiste  Bruant,  Duchess  of  Fife,  lalene. 
Lady  Isobel,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Egan,  Ma  Perfection,  General  Symons,  Madame 
Ferlat,  R.  C.  Kingston,  Globe  d*Or,  Mrs.  Howe.  Mons.  Desblanc,  Topazo 
Orientale,  Ralph  Hatton,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  0)1.  Goodyear,  Major 
Bonaffbn,  Miss  V.  Foster,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Lord  Alcester,  Hanwell 
Glory,  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India,  and  W.  Tunnington, 
incurved.  That  excellent  grower  Mr.  West,  gardener  to  E.  Behrens, 
Esq.,  Bettesfield  Park,  Whitchurch,  Salop,  took  the  second  place  with  a 
handsome  set. 

For  thirty  six  Japanese  Mr.  J.  Heaton,  gardener  to  R.  P.  Houston , 
Esq.,  M.P.,  The  Lawn,  Aigburrh,  repeated  his  Liverpool  success,  staging 
grand  flo<vers  of  Graphic,  Master  H.  Tucker,  Charles  Davis,  Phoebus, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Madame  G.  Debrie,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mons.  Remy. 
Madame  G.  Henri  and  Mary  Molyneux  \  Mr.  H.  Lees  came  second,  and 
Mr.  F.  Vallis,  Fruit  Farm,  Bromham,  third. 

Mr.  West  had  a  smart  twenty-four  incurved,  particularly  fine  being 
Isobel.  Duchess  of  Fife,  Ma  Perfection,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Topsze  Orientale, 
and  King  of  Yellows.  Mr.  Heaton  was  a  good  second  and  Mr.  Lees 
third.  Mr.  Yaughan,  gardener  to  T.  Brocklebank,  Esq.,  Tue  Hollies, 
Woolton,  carried  the  prize  for  twelve  incurved  with  a  splendid  stand.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Hall,  gardener  to  T.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  CoUer  House,  Prestbury, 
staged  in  superb  form,  and  won  for  eighteen  and  twelve  Japanese,  whilst 
Mr.  McKellar,  gardener  to  G.  Watte,  Esq.,  Abney  Hall,  Cheadle, 
accounted  for  the  thirty- six  miscellaneous,  with  a  fine  heavy  collection. 

Groups  were  poor,  but  the  staked  plants  were  simply  msgnificent,  Mr. 
Bradburn,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Gaddum,  Esq.,  Didsbury,  one  of  the  finest 
growers  in  the  kingdom,  won  the  classes  for  nine  and  six  in  the  most  decisive 
manner,  also  for  red  and  white  PrimuKs,  Roman  Hyacinths  and  table 
plants,  Mr.  Mulloy,  gardener  to  T,  Harker,  Esq.,  Witbington,  being  a  good 
follower  in  each  plant  class.  A  beautiful  six  Pompon  pyramids  won 
Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  James  Brown,  Esq.,  Langfield,  Heaton  Mersey, 
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a  well  deierved  honour.  Mr.  R.  Doe,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
K.G.,  Knowsley  Hall,  Liverpool,  merited  the  sil?er  medal  awarded  for 
forty  grand  dishei  of  hardy  fruit.  A  charming  collection  of  Orchid  flowers 
was  staged  by  Mr.  Johnson,  gardener  to  T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall, 
.Whiteficld.  Mr.  Elkio,  gardlsner  to  Mrs.  Agnew,  Eccles,  won  with  iC 
handsome  basket,  Mr.  Kirk  having  delightful  bouquets,  and  Mr.  Smith 
out  flowerSi 

■^Manchester  merchants  are  essentially  lovers  of  choice  Orchids. 
Messrs.  Gharle&worth  &  Ga,  Heaton,  Bradford  ;  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham; 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.  ;  Jno  Cowan,  Gateacre,  had  superb  groups  of  these 
choice  flowers  Messrs.  Dickson  &,  Rubinion  and  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait 
(splendid  local  supporters)  had  exhibits  of  plants  in  season.  Messrs.  W. 
Ciibran  &  Sons  sent  seedling  Chrysanthemums,  the  singles  being  grand, 
with  the  beautiful  Salvia  splendens  grandiflora  and  other  choice  plants. 
A  gold  medal  was  granted  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  for  Cyclamens, 
Begonia  Qloire  de  Lorraine,  Potatoes,  and  a  host  of  other  nne  things 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Mr.  Weathers  and  Mr.  Paul,  his  assistant, 
gave  invaluable  assistance  to  all  exhibitors.  The  music  bv  the  fine  Northern 
Military  Band,  and  a  capital  performance  of  **The  School  for  Scandal" 
by  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  district,  formed  more  than  pleasant 
features.  With  judicious  advertising  on  a  future  oooasion  the  show  might 
be  made  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  North,  for  no  more  roomy  or 
•aitable  place  cdnld  be  found. 

EDINBURGH.— NovBMBBB  16th,  17th  and  18th. 

The  annual  autumn  exhibition  was  held  as  usual  in  the  Waverley 
Market  Hall,  and  was  in  every!  way  a  success.  Many  fine  shows  have 
been  held  in  this  city  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association,  but  never  one  ot  such  magnitude  and  general  exoellenoe  as 
the  present.  The  entries  exceeded  those  of  all  previous  shows  in  point 
of  numbers.  No  less  than  1!V00  cut  blooms  were  staged  in  vases  alone 
in  addition  to  the  2000  in  the  ordinary  stands.  The  competition  was 
exoeedingly  keen,  many  of  the  exhibits  being  separated  by  the  extremely 
narrow  margin  of  half  a  point.   The  management  was,  as  usual,  excellent. 

The  principal  out  bloom  class  was  that  for  twenty  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  Chrysanthmum  foliage  only  to  be  nied.  The  first  prize 
was  a  piece  of  plate  valua  £20  and  £15  in  cash.  For  this  seven  competed, 
making  a  magnificent  display.  After  much  deliberation  the  Judges 
awarded  the  first  prizs  to  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  gardener  to  Captain  Stirling, 
Keir,  Dunblane.  The  blooms  were  of  full  sise,  rich  in  colour  and 
beautifully  staged.  The  varieties  were  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Palmer,  Simplicity,  Pride  of  Etmoutb,  Robert  Ponell,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne, 
Mdlle.  M.  A.  de  Galbert,  James  Bidencope,  Madame  Carnot,  M.  Chennn 
de  Lech^  Madame  A.  Rosseau,  Pride  of  Madford,  extremely  bright  ; 
H.  Weeks,  Oceana,  massive  petals  ;  Louise,  Lady  Ridgway,  Mrs.  Weeks, 
Mary  Molyneux,  Australie  and  Phoebus.  Mr.  J.  Beisant,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Armitage,  Castle  Hnntly,  Longforgan,  was  an  extemely  close 
second.  Mr.  McHattie,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Strath - 
^eldsaye,  R«Biding,  was  a  capital  third.  Mr.  A.  Chandler,  Coton  House, 
Bogliyt  fourth. 

In  a  olass  devoted  to  growers  in  Scotland  only,  for  twelve  varieties, 
three  blooms  of  each,  the  Scottish  cup  and  £10  were  offered  as  first 
prize.  Here  no  less  than  eight  competed,  making  a  bold  display.  Mr.  D. 
Nicoll,  Forgandenny,  secured  the  premier  award  with  a  magnificent 
■display  of  blooms  possessing  much  quality.  The  varieties  were  Edith 
Tabor,  Mutual  Fiieod,  Phoebus,  Madeline  Davis,  W.  Curshaw^  Mrs. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Oceana,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Ella  Curtis,  Madame  Gustavo 
Henrv,  and  Australie.  Mr.  Kirk,  AUtia  Gardens,  was  agool  second,  and 
Mr.  J.  Beisant,  third.  For  twenty- four  blooms  arranged  in  four  vases  there 
was  brisk  competition  and  a  very  fine  display  was  the  result.  Mr. 
B.  W.  E.  Murray,  Blackford  House,  Edinburgh,  secured  the  leading 
award.  Mr.  D.  Kidd  was  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Molnness,  Falkland  Palace, 
third. 

For  one  vase  of  twelve  Japanese  thirteen  competed.  Mr.  W.  Norman, 
Alloa  House,  Alloa,  wab  first  ;  Mr.  J.  Boucher  second  ;  both  stiging  lull- 
sized  fresh  blooms.  For  one  vase  of  nix  blooms  of  any  one  Japanese 
variety,  Mr.  W.  M.  Moir,  Rosehaugh,  Avoc,  was  first  amongst  ten  strong 
competitors,  staging  Mrs.  Lewis  in  faultless  style,  Madame  G.  Henry 
winning  second  place  for  Mr.  J.  Hood,  Dryburgh  House,  St.  Boswells. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  six  blooms  of  specified  varielies,  which  pro- 
duced keen  competition  and  a  rich  display.  Mr.  L.  McLean,  Greenfield, 
Alloa,  won  with  Charles  Davis  with  richly  coloured  blooms  \  Mr.  J  Hen- 
derson second,  Mr.  Kirk  third.  Mr.  J.  Bird,  Raehills,  Lockerbie,  won  for 
Mrs.  J.  Ritson  with  charming  blooms,  Mr.  J.  Foster,  Wedwood  Park.  Sel- 
kirk, second.  Oceana  was  well  represented  by  five  competitors,  Mr.  J. 
McLean,  Greenfi(*l(i.  Alloa,  winning  the  premier  award  with  faultless 
examples.  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  Elleras,  Windermere,  second  ;  Mr.  A. 
Kirk  third.  Mr.  W.  Black  won  for  Edith  Tabor  amongst  six  competitors, 
Mr.  McLean  second.  The  last-named  won  with  Mrs.  Weeks,  Mr.  W. 
Purlane,  Rosslee  Row,  was  first  for  Mutual  Friend  in  capital  condition. 
Single  fiowered  varieties  arranged  in  vases  made  a  fine  display,  nine  com- 
peteid  for  one  vase  of  unlimited  size.  Mary  Anderson  in  a  huge  mass 
won  for  Mr.  A.  Angus,  Dalzell,  Motherwell,  the  premier  award.  Mr.  J. 
McGregor,  Clifton  Park,  Kelso,  was  second  with  Miss  A.  Holdeu.  For 
three  yases  of  decorative  varieties  there  was  brisk  competition.  Mr.  J. 
McGregor  was  first,  Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron  second,  and  Mr.  E.  Chaplin,  St. 
Leonard's,  Dalkeith  Road,  third. 

Cut  blooms  staged  in  the  usual  way  on  stands  were  nunnerous  and 
meritorious.  In  the  Japanese  section  ine  principal  class  was  that  for 
thirty -six  distinct.    Here  again  Mr.  Lunt  was  successful  among  ten  com* 


petitors  with  a  set  of  heavy  blooms  of  the  following  varieties  :  EL  Rivers 
Langton,  Edith  Dasbwood,  Lionel  Humphrey,  Mrs.  G.  Carpenter,  Royal 
Standard,  Mary  Molyneux.  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Mrs.  Barks.  Pride  of 
Exmouth,  J.  Bidencope,  Oceana,  C.  F.  Payne,  Lady  Hanham,  Edith 
Tabor,  Mrs.  M.  Grant,  Australie,  R.  H.  Pearson,  and  M.  Louis  Remy. 
Mr.  D.  Nicoll  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  McHattie  a  close  third.  For 
twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  there  was  again  brisk  competition.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Gumming,  GlantuUy  Castle,  Ballinluig,  was  an  easy  hrst,  Mr.  Lunt  wm 
second,  and  Mr.  Haggart,  Ludlow,  third.  Twelve  Japanese,  in  foor 
varieties,  created  keen  competition,  no  less  than  ten  staging.  Mr.  Lnnt 
followed  up  his  previous  success  by  easily  winning  the  premier  award  with 
grand  examples  o(  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Pride  of  Miuiford,  Mrs.  Weeks,  and 
M.  Chenon  de  Lech^.  Mr.  J.  H.  Curoming  followed.  Mr.  Lunt  was  onoe 
more  successful,  winning  the  premier  award  for  six  distinct.  Mr.  J, 
Shearer  was  successful  in  the  class  for  six  any  one  variety,  staging  lovely 
blooms  of  Ooeana.  The  Society's  silver  medal  was  won  by  Mr.  N. 
Molyneux,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Garnier,  Esq.,  Rookesbury  Park,  Fareham, 
Hants,  for  the  best  new  Chrysanthemum  not  yet  in  commerce  with 
blooms  of  Flirence  Molyneux,  recently  illustrated  in  these  pages. 
Amateurs  staged  really  very  fine  blooms  in  the  various  classes  set  apart 
tor  this  section. 

Incurved  blooms  were  a  distinct  advance  upon  recent  years.  A  first 
prise  of  £5  was  offered  for  twenty-four  distinct.  Mr.  Goodacre,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  secured  the  leading 
position  with  medium-sized,  neatly  finished  examples  of  Hanwell  Glory, 
Queen  of  England,  Midame  Ferlat,  Lady  Isobel.  Austin  Cannell,  Duohess 
of  Fife,  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  Mrs.  Coleman.  Mr.  A.  Chsndler  was  a 
good  second.  Eight  compeied.  For  six  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Clark,  Banner- 
field,  Selkirk,  was  first  %»ith  C.  Curtis,  Queen  of  England,  and  Lady 
I^bel  in  really  good  condition.  For  six  of  any  one  variety  Mr.  J. 
Gumming  went  ahead  with  neat  examples  of  Baron  Hirsch  ;  Mr.  James 
Henderson  with  the  same  variety  winning  the  second  pisee.  The  premier 
Japanese  bloom  in  the  »how  was  Pride  of  Madford,  staged  by  Mr.  Lnnt, 
a  magnificent  example  of  this  variety. 

Plants  were  a  distinct  advanoe  on  recent  years.  The  sum  af  £10  is 
offered  as  first  prize  for  six  specimens,  distinct  Mr.  D.  Cavannagh, 
St.  Edmonds,  Murray  field,  was  an  easy  first.  Mr.  W.  Pnlman,  Holly- 
wood, Collinton  Road,  was  second.  Mr.  Cavannagh  also  secured  the 
premier  award  for  four  and  two  Japanese,  distinct,  with  similar  examples 
10  his  former  exhibit.  Mr.  R.  Haswell  won  the  premier  award  for  single 
specimen  white-fiowered  variety — a  grand  example  of  Mdlle.  Marie  Hosteu 
Single- flowered  varieties  were  capitally  represented,  Mr.  J.  Pulman 
winning  with  a  fine  example  of  Mary  Anders ju. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  foliage  and  other  flowering  plants, 
arranged  for  effect,  there  were  four  exhibitors  for  the  £10  ofliBred  as  first 
prize.  Mr.  James  Wood,  Dunmore  Park,  Hamilton,  secured  the  coveted 
award  with  a  bright  .exhibit ;  Mr.  Jardine,  Gartshore,  Ravelston,  was 
second  )  and  Mr.  Wood,  Oswali  House,  Edinburgh,  third. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  both  numerously  and  well  contributed. 
Space,  however,  forbids  a  detailed  report  The  best  Grapes  in  four 
varieties,  single  bunches,  i^ere  stsged  by  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan, 
Kippen,  a  similar  award  falling  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Cameron,  Binrock,  Dundee^ 
for  a  collection  of  ten  varieties  (if  vegetables — a  really  fine  exhibit.  Non« 
competitive  exhibits  were  numerous  and  good,  adding  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  show.  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Fraiufield  Nurseries,  Sussex,  had  a  dis- 
play ot  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jonos,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Ijowis- 
ham,  was  represented  by  one  ot  his  artistically  arranged  groups  of  Chrys- 
anthemums, foliage  plants,  and  Begonia  Gloirede  Lorraine.  Both  of  these 
exhibits  w<'re  awarded  the  Society's  gold  medal.  Mr.  Wells,  Enrlswood 
Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey,  had  an  interesting  collection  of  Chrysanthe- 
mams.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  were  represented  by  a  stand  of 
Chrysanthemums,  while  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  staged  an 
interesting  group  of  Conifers. 

BRADFORD.— November  17th  and  18th. 

The  best  show  ever  held  in  Bradford  was  opened  by  the  President 
(the  Mayor),  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  distinguished  company, 
including  Sir  Fortescue  and  Lady  Fiannery.  The  number  of  entries 
greatly  exceeded  those  of  any  pluvious  year,  with  the  result  that  the  floor 
space  of  the  large  hall  was  beverely  taxed. 

For  the  open  challenge  cup  there  were  fourteen  entries,  and 
the  winners  eventually  proved  to  be  Messrs.  G.  Fairbairn  &  Soa, 
Croft  Nursery  Botcherby,  near  Carlisle,  with  a  magnificent  stand 
of  flowers.  The  t>est  blooms  were  Phoebus,  Mrs.  Lewis.  Chas. 
Davis,  Australie,  President  Nonin,  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Eva  Knowleis. 
Viviand  Morel,  Oceana,  Mrs  W.  G.  JPalmer,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Mdme.  G. 
Henry,  Chenon  de  Leche,  Julia  Scaramanga,  and  Lady  Hanham.  The 
second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Goodacre  tor  a  good  stand,  which,  however, 
had  some  malformed  flowers  of  Madame  Carnot  and  Mrs  Mease,  and 
many  good  growers  expressed  surprise  that  the  Judges  gave  their  award 
to  this  stand.     Mr.  Midgley,  Bsnkfield,  was  third. 

The  local  cup  classes  were  equally  as  well  competed  for.  Class  19. 
Lord  Masham's  challenge  cup,  was  won  by  Mr.  John  Brooke,  Heaton  ; 
class  20,  the  city  members'  cup,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Clark  &  Son,  Rodley.  The  local  classes  were  exoeedingly  well  competed 
for,  Messrs.  W.  Moorby,  Butlers,  John  Thornton,  John  Moorby,  T.  Bird, 
and  J.  Whittingham  taking  premier  honours.  The  specimens  on  the 
whole  were  a  creditable  collection  of  plants,  which  looked  very  effective  On 
the  orchestra  seats. 

Five  groups  of  Chrysanthemumj  were  staged  for  competitloajbr  the 
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haiid«oiiwB[ipgi*eD',b;lbe  Mayor.  Mr.  J,  FetlinRer,  SUaubcrr/  Dale 
Nunaiy,  had  (he  b«it  BrraiiRtd  f^'oup  aad  aarried  off  Ibe  cup,  whlla 
Mr.  W.  Bell  and  Dr.  Smith  had  to  be  eoDtrnt  '>ilh  the  lecond  and  third 
pniei,  Tbe  eutriei  for  Primulai,  Cjclimcni,  and  Roman  Qjacinthi 
were  numerous,  and  a  keea  competitioD  anir  Ml*.  Bulteri  come  out  with 
Sring  colour)  ;  hit  Roman  Hjocinchi  were  exceedingly  good.  Tbe  two 
oiaaBea  reieried  for  fruit,  biftok  and  white  Grapea  alwaji  bringa  forth  a 
rlTalry  amoDgit  the  tool  grower*,  Mr.  Mid^Iey  and  Mr.  P.  Oowland,  the 
former  winning  eMil;  wiUi  aome  handiome  buoohea  of  Mr*.  Fines  and 
Muicat  of  Alexandria. 

A  new  fcMure  of  the  ihow  ia  Claai  3,  twenty'four  Jipanese  ,lq  eight 
TUietlea.  ihown  in  ruet,  a  ipecial  prize  ^ino  bf  A.  Maiitravp,  Eiq..  and 
one  whiah  craaled  a  ipiriled  compatiiioD,  not  loaa  than  eiftbt  alsndi  being 
lUged,  McHra.  Fairbaira  ^^in  winaiDg  in  thit  data,  wiih  Mr.  Midgley  a 
gooduoond.  Everj  praiie  ii  due  lo  Mr,  W.  Horiman  (the  Chairman 
oCCommiitee)  and  the  hardworkiDg  Committee  Tor  lbs  moit  ^lucoeiifal 
*baw  OTcr  held. 

HUDDERSFIELD. 

The  eighth  eNhibition  of  tbe  HndderiBeld  Sooielj'  waa  opened  in  tbe 
Town  Hall  on  Friday,  NoTomber  10th,  by  the  Depnly  Mayor  (Alderman 
W.  H.  Je*aop,  J,  P.).  It  afforded  aiople  evidence  of  the  progrsia  that  la 
beiBg  made  in  the  Bultiiation  of  ihs  flower  In  thii  diatrict.  The  prinoipal 
addition  to  the  eibibition  i>  a  data  for  a  gronp  of  miivellBOeoua  plant*, 
indBdiog  Chryaantbanium*,  covering  64  iquare  feet,  arranced  lor  elTeot. 
At  there  were  no  leu  than  Gto  eihihitora  id  thii  claaa,  the  addition  ol 
bloom  which  resulled  greatly  improted  the  appearaaoe  of  the  room.  The 
Town  Ball  preaented  (aaya  ihs  "  Huddeiifiaid  Chroniole")  a  pertecl 
picture  of  Soral  loielineaa,  which  suffiaieoUy  exemplified  the  beauty  and 
Tariety  of  the  popular  flower.   ' 

Thoie  belt  qoalifled  lo  judge  prononnoed  thi*  to  be  the  beit  ihow  e<er 
held  in  Hudderafield.  Not  only  were  the  elanea  better  filleri,  but  the 
quality  generally  wai  higher  than  iiinal,  and,  a*  lar  aa  eut  bloom*  were 
concemwl,  compared  more  than  faeoarably  with  other  abowa  bold  in  tbe 
oonnly.  In  the  open  data  the  Chryaaitthemum*,  both  incurTed  and 
Japaeete,  were  quite  up  to  tbe  a*Dal  atandard.  In  the  gronpa  of  Chrya- 
antbemuma,  altbongh  there  wa*  no  difficulty  in  alloratiag  the  Grat  prize, 
iha  aecond  and  third  oompetitoni  ran  Mr.  T.  H.  Ramiden  cloiar  than  In 
prerioua  jeara.  The  firat  prize  for  the  miicellaneona  group  alio  lell  to 
Ur.  Bamaden,  whoM  gardener  (Hr.  B.  MwklethwaiM)  had  arranged  a 
tery  altracliie  group.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  ftioupi  in  the 
■mateun'  leelion  wa*  oreditabie.  There  was  a  tmall  show  oF  fruit, 
the  Grape*  being  fairly  good,  aod  tbe  table  plant*  were  a  tery  nioe 
feature  ol  the  abow.  whilat  the  bouquet*  were  alao  Tery  atlractire.  There 
waa  not  a  large  atlendaui'e  al  tbe  opening  ceremony. 

In  the  open  clai*  for  t»enty-four  blooma,  Japaneae,  dialinet,  flr*(  Mr. 
T.  Qe«.  Liierpool  t  aecond  Mr  O.  B.  Cockbum.  Birkenhead.  Twenty. 
U>vt  bloom*  incurred,  in  not  leaa  than  eigbteei,  larietiea  and  not  more 
than  too  btooma  one  tariety,  lint  Hr.  T.  Gee;  aecond  Mr.  G.  B. 
Cockbum.  For  a  gronp  of  Cbyaantbemum*,  65  feet  aquare,  firat  Mr. 
T,  U.Ram9den,  Cotcar  g  Becond  Mr.  K.  F.  Clayton,  Greenhead  Hoad. 
Gronp  of  miscellaneoui  plant*,  inclnding  Chryiantbemumi,  64  fret  aquare. 
Brat  Mr.  T.  H.  Ramaden  ;  lecond  Mr.  T.  J.  Enrat ;  third  Mr.  D.  Haigh, 
Longwood.  Single  Japaneie  :  firat  Ura.  Brigg,  Gieenhead  Hall  t  >econd 
Miie  Hunt,  Wood  Cottage,  Melthim.  Single  reflex  rd  :  firat  Mra.  Brigg. 
Single  Pompon  :  firat  Miaa  ilirat ;  aecond  Mr.  H.  F.  Clayton.  Single 
Gowering  :  firat  Miaa  Hirtc  ;  aecond  Mr*.  Brigg. 

In  the  cnt  bloom  aeclion  for  eighteen  Japaneae,  in  not  lea*  than  twelra 
lartetiea  and  not  more  than  two  blooma  of  one  variety,  flrit  Mr.  T.  J. 
Hirat  ;  aeoond  Mr.  S.  Urmrod,  Raattick ;  third  Mr.  C.  J.  Ormrod, 
Raatrick.  Eighteen  blooma  iocnned  :  firat  Captain  Brook,  Mellham  | 
a«cond  Mr.  T.  J.  Hural. .  Twelve  blooma  Japanata  :  lirat  &Ir.  S.  Ormrod  i 
aecond  Mr.  T.  J.  Hirst ;  third  Mr.  C.  J.  Ormrod.  Twelve  Inmrred  ;  fir*t 
Mr.  T.  J.  Uirat ;  aecond  Captain  Brook.  Six  incarred  ;  Grat  tbe  CountM* 
Ol  Dartmonth,  Woodaome.  Biz  Japanese  :  flrat  Mr,  T.  J.  Hirat  ;  lecond 
Mra.  Brlge.  Six  large  flowering  Anemonea  :  first  Mr.  T.  J.  Uirat ;  aecond 
Captain  Brook.  Six  apraya  Fomponi :  firat  Miaa  Hirat.  Six  wbite 
Japaneae  :  Gr*t  Mr,  S.  Urmrod  j  aeoond  Miaa  Hirat.  Six  bloom*  of  any 
one  Tariety  :  firat  Mr.  T.  J.  Uirat ;  Moond  Miu  Hint.  Sis  yellow  blacma  : 
flrat  Mr*.  Brigg. 

LEEDS. 
Bbight  and  cheery  waa  the  general  aspect  of  the  Cbrytantbemum 
»how  that  opened  oo  November  14th  in  the  Leed*  Town  Hall.  The 
Chryaantbemom,  no  matter  what  colour  or  what  form  it  takea,  ia  a 
deligbttal  Sower.  There  ia  beaaty,  too,  in  the  inourted,  which  aeem*  to 
have  fallen  upon  evil  dayi.  It  ia  aaay  to  *«■  why  ih«  typical  Japsneie  ia 
■o  popular.  It*  beauty  ia  of  the  free  and  flowine  type,  and  yet  not  too 
Irregular  In  it*  freenea*.  A  particularly  attractive  feature  ol  the  preaent 
*how  WM  rhe  gionpa  of  mtaoellaneoua  planla  formed  in  aqnares  and 
arranged  for  affect.  Here  the  artialio  gardener  baa  lull  play,  and  the 
judge  of  Dolour  and  grace  i*  bound  to  excel.  The  eibihil  made  by  Mr. 
E.  Beokelt  Fatiel'a  gardener  uiually  takea  the  Sral  prlie,  but  tbi*  year 
atrong  rivalry  came  from  Sir  Jame*  Kitaoo's  gardener.  Tbe  colour 
•eheme  ol  the  latter'a  exhibit  waa  inperioi — tbe  tinla  were  brighter — and 
if  tbi*  had  been  the  only  point  weighing  with  the  Jndgeg  it  would  ban 
been  labelled  with  the  Grat  oard.  But  (he  arrangement  of  tbe  plant*  waa, 
aaj*  a  looal  coutemporary,  lampy,  and  the  lighter  and  more  arllatio 
roup   A'om    Mr.   Faber'a  Mtiaervatori**    ended    by  claiming    premier 


poup 


Eaq^  Belvedere,  HarrofBtaCgardener,  Mr. Townaend)  \  lecond,  Sir  Jamea 
Kitson,  Gledhow  Hall,  Leed*  (gardener,  Mr.  Grix).  Group  of  Ohiy*. 
Mtbannma,  7  feet  by  10  feet,  with  not  more  than  *ix  foliage  planta, 
arraaged  fbr  affect.  Feme  allowed.— First.  Mr*.  Tetley,  Fox  Hill,  Weet- 
wood  (gardener.  Hr.  Eiatwood)  ;  aecond,  Mr,  Pettinger,  Harrogate.  ;,4| 
■For  tvrenly-tour  Chry*anlhpmuma,  incurved,  not  more  than  two  of  any 
one  variety,  and  not  lea*  than  eighteen  diatinct  varieties.— Flrat,  the  Earl 
of  Bffringlon.  Elvaaton  Ga*tle,  Derby  (gardener,  Mr.  Goodaere)  ;  aeeondr 
Mr,  J.  Thornton,  Drigblington  ;  third  Mr  P.  Clark.  Rodley.lbTimly- 
fouT  Cbryaanthemums,  Japaneae,  not  mora  than  two  of  any  one  variety, 
and  not  leaa  than  eighteen  distinct  varieties. — Firat.  Mr.  P.  Clark  ;  aeoond, 
E»rl  of  Harrington  ;:  third,  Mr.  Feilinger,  Harrogate.     BMhet  of  Chrya- 


FiG.  S3,— Dendbobicm  T beach bbiancu.  (Sm  ptgi 


anthemiuna,  twelve  bloom*,  distinct  vartetiea,  arranged 
kind  of  foliage.— Fine,  Mr*.   Taylor,  Boekingham  Hot 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Leach)  \  aeoond.  Sir  J.  Kitaon, 
In  thafootion  open  to  gentlemen'e  gardi 


%  radiiu  of  aix  milea  from  the  ToWn  Hall,  thare  w 


and  ttmalanra,  Ilmltad  to 


Bonndhay  (gardener,  Mr  A.  Gamble)  i  teoond.Mr,  J.  W.  Oiky  t  tUrd, 
Mr*.  Tatiey,  Twelve  Chrytanthemnme,  iacDTved,  dbtinct  variellM. — 
Firat,  Sir  J.  Kitaon ;  teoond,  Ura.  Bowrlng  \  third,  Mr*.  Tallay.  Twelve 
t^ryaaatfaemuma,  Japane*e,  di*tiDct  variatiei. — Firat.  Mr*.  Tellay  \  laaond, 
Mra.  Bowling;  third.  Sir  J.  Kiiaon  Twelve  Chrvaanthemuma,  lU 
iacnrved  and  aix  Japaneae.  diatlnok— Firat,  Ur.  A  T.  Walkar ;  *eoond, 
Mr.  J.  W.  White  ;  third,  Mr.  M.  Kllehin.  Twelve  Chryeanthemonu, 
tbrM  inmrvad,  thre*  Japaoaaa,  three  rafiexed,  and  three  large  fiowMing 
Anemoaat,  dUtlnot— Firat.  Mr.  A.  T.  Walker  |  aeoond,  Mr.  J.  W.  H. 
White  I  third,  Mr.  U.  Eilchin.  Six  Chry*anthemani*,  inenrvad,  dbdnct 
— ?lnt.  Sir  J.  Kitaon  ;  aeoond,  Mra.  Tatley  ;  third,  Mra.  Bowring.  Six 
ChnpaaBthamnma,  Japaneae,  diaUnct.— Fint,  Mn.  Tetlej  ;  iMond,  Mrfc 
Taylor  i  third,  Mr.  A.  F.  Btilnea.    Six  ChtTMQtbMiomi,  JapucM,  om 
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Mt«.  Tella^,  Six  Cbryiutlieinumi,  n&aied  dUtinoL— Flnt,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Walkfr ;  Moond,  Sir  J.  KiiioD  ;  tbii'd.  \tri.  BowriM.  Six  Chrji- 
anthMnanM,  ~  ineaioiM,  dittioet,  any  TariM;. — Ftnt,  Mn.  Boming  j 
■Moad,   Mr«,  Tttler  ;  third,   Sir  J.   KiUM.     Six   bunehM  of    Chrj*- 


HuiiL  Show  in  1900.— Mr.  E.  Barluid.  one  ot  the  Hon.  SwNtarlM 
of  Bull  ChryuntbamDm  Bo«i«lT.  wrile*  :— *>  Tbe  iu»  of  cm  B*it  ihow 
hM  bMD  ftwd  im  L4tli  ud  15[li  NoTember,  IMO." 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS'   DOMAIN. 
Chbybanthemdhb. 

i  Continuti    from   pagt    iH.} 
From  four  to  fire  week*  after  potting  the  plaoU  will  require  ramoriDK 


«  thonld  be 


12  feet  in  height  when  driien  In  Ibe  groand,  hkrlng  them  about  13  feet 
■p«n  with  three  row*  of  galvaniied  wire  fuianed  to  them  at  an  equal 
dUlanoe  apu-t ;  fl*M  asbee  for  the  pot*  to  etand  on.  A  good  poiition 
for  the  plant!  ii  raniitiig  from  north  to  eonth  and  aking  theiide*  of  walk*, 
as  tbe;  are  rerj  oonvsnlant  to  do  lacb  neoeHW^  work  ■■  watering  and 
tying.  When  all  preparation  has  been  mule  and  tbe  time  baa  arrired 
ibe  plant*  e*a  be  C^en  oat,  itaoding  Ibe  poti  almoit  touohing  each 
other  and  tie  the  gcowtht  to  oanei  attached  lo  the  wirea.  The;  will  tha* 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  aon  and  alio  plenty  of  air.  Thiee  growth* 
will  h«  auBSoient  for  e«ob  plant  ;  tie  eaoh  growth  to  a  aeparmle  cane, 
which  will  favour  tbe  ripeniag  of  the  wjod  a*  growth  prooeed*. . 

Watering  mu*t  be  osrefuUy  attended  to,  nerer  allowiag  any  of  the 
plant*  lo  become  thoroughly  dry  or  weL  Duf  ing  hot  weather  it  will  be 
neoeieary  to  liKik  orer  them  twice  daily,  and  when  exoeplianally  hot, 
three  times.  ChryunUiemani*  require  eonitant  feeding,  bnt  thii  ii 
often  eommenoed  too  early  ;  alwaj*  let  the  pote  become  filled  with  root* 
before  giting  tpecial  food.  Attend  to  the  ayriogiog  of  tbe  plant*,  a*  thU 
will  keep  petti  in  cheek. 

Aboat  the  Brit  or  aeoond  wMh  in  Angnit  lome  of  the  bndi  will  be 
ready  for  tiUtlog,  that  ti,  the  Jipane**,  white  the  iacoTTed  will  be  better 
let!  uttti  of  ooone,  the  grower  mu*t  decide  how  many  to  le»e.  The 
plwta  will  alio  require  a  top-dreMin|r,  and  the  foUowiog  oompoit  will  be 
fbtind  inilabla  :  four  part*  loam,  one  leaf  mould,  a  little  fine  Ume  rubble, 
•nd  aimallamoDnt  of  dietolred  bone*.  At  the  beginning  of  September 
Ibe  booM  whidi  I*  Intended  for  tbe  plant*  ibonld  t>e  roe  in  readineai  to 
iMWTe  them.  Hare  lb*  glau  and  woodwork  thoroughly  waihed,  to  (hat 
all  paiCi  may  be  renoTed,  bnt  allow  the  honwi  to  become  dry  before 
atving  oonaMuoei.  No  hard  and  fait  mle  can  be  made  for  the  time  of 
taking  in  the  plant*,  a*  thU  depende  on  the  lesian,  but  all  of  (hein  should 
be  in  at  the  beginning  of  Oulobar.  When  (be  plant*  are  honied,  give 
them  fall  air  for  a  few  day*  unli**  tbe  wealher  be  *er;  rough,  and  a 
temperature  of  45°  to  50°  at  night.  Alway*  keep  a  little  lire  heat  on  day 
and  night  If  the  «ea(her  i*  damp  and  dull,  oU]arwi>e  the  floret*  and 
foliaga  will  damp.  When  the  inn  ahinea  brightly  after  the  bud*  begin  to 
bnrU  (hey  will  require  a  little  shading.  Watering  mu*t  be  carefully 
dene,  only  applying  It  to  plant*  that  Main  need  of  it,  and  alwaya  be  care- 
ful not  to  let  any  water  drop  on  the  path*  ;  a  little  weak  lime  water  once 
a  week  will  prors  beneficial. — P.  R. 


Hanube  Fibbb.  —  Tbere  oan  be  no  doubt  bat  that  ordinary 
■nlmat  manure*  whan  mixed  wilh  *traw  in  a  *late  of  lemi-deoompoaition, 
and  tepeclally  when  prepuvd  and  *weetened  I'or  application  to  tha  coil  by 
freqiMBt  tnmlnn  in  the  lame  way  that  manure  Is  prepared  for  hotbed 
asd  Moehroom  bed  formation,  ooaatitute  plant  food  of  the  Tery  bait 
deicriptioo.  Not  only  doe*  manure  k  prepared  furnlih  food  material  to 
crop*  almost  instantly,  bat  a]*o  beeause  It  con(ain*  *a  mooh  of  fibroo* 
matter  in  it,  that  whilst  not  immediately  soluble  yet  gradually  becomes 
«o^  Fibre  in  *oil(  plays  a  Talnable  part.  We  tee  that  whan  we  obtain  tnr^ 
loam  for  potting,  stack  it  for  ■  time  topiomote  *weetenil]|  and  partial 
deoompoaition,  then  employ  it  for  potting  whilst  still  full  of  root  or  grae* 
-fibre.  Tbia  6bre  sertes  two  important  purpoee*.  It  helps  to  keep  the 
■oil  open,  porous  and  aerated,  so  that  it  t*  sweet  and  root*  «aa  run 
through  it  Ireely  I  bat  also  ae  It  gradually  decomposes  it  beoomes,Ba  all 
TCfMablo  nwtlar  heeomee  In  decomposition,  food  for  liring  plants.  Did 
we  depend  for  potting  aoil  on  that  which  is  qoile  devoid  of  fibre,  rery 
soon  it  would  In  the  pot*  reiolre  itself  ioto  a  bare  lumpy  impeDetrable 
mas*,  and  plants  in  It  wonid  gradually  die.  It  it  so  with  all  lotls,  u 
^rtirj  gardener  without  the  aid  of  one  atom  of  eoicntlSe  leaching  laarni 
by  oonimon  obserrstion,  and  that  lolli  which  are  supplied  with  vege- 
table matter  ot  almost  any  description  capable  of  decomposing,  are  the 
ones  that  produce  the  beat  crops.  Artificial  or  chemioni  mannras,  how- 
erer  good  (hey  may  Im,  furnish  no  fibre.  Many  gudenen  bare  to  supply 
it  alone  by  the  aid  of  learee  or  garden  refuse,  baring  no  animal  mannre, 
bnt  avea  in  soeh  oatea  better  crops  result  than  can  be  obtained  from 
artificials  only.    Hence  tbe-ralne  ot  fibre  as  manure. — D. 


HARDV  FBOIT  GARDEN. 
Oivdon  frnlt  Tittu  — One  of  the  moat  interetttng  method*  ol  growiag 
fmit  is  cultirating  trees  on  tha  cordon  system.  It  i*  tbe  beel  lyslttn 
for  low  wall*,  as  cordon*  are  much  nore  produotiT*  than  other  forma 
poasibly  could  be  on  snah  reetricted  apaoc.  A  greater  rarieiy  of  fruit 
may  he  grown  with  oardooi  and  the  tree*  are  *imply  and  easily  managed. 
They   may   be  cuUiialad  on  espalier   fences  as   well  as  on  wall*  tmA 


I   the  oerdon  syttem,  aod  carefully  n 


>u^[ed  will  prora 


all  be   grown  o 
profitable. 

Prtparing  ttu  8oiL — It  is  undiumble  to  plant  cordons  In  poor,  try, 
shallow  s<dl.  On  tha  other  hand,  the  ground  must  not  be  made  rich  with 
mannre,  a*  this  will  be  oondnciTe  to  a  strong,  •nmanagaable  growth.  The 
soil  most  be  worked  well  to  tbe  depth  of  3  leet,  and  tboold  it  be  rather 
poor  It  will  tw  bMofleial  to  enricn  It  with  good  loam  rather  than 
manure,  bnt  a  little  deoompoeed  m^ure  msy  be  added,  with  wood 
Mhes  or  burnt  refuse,  Tbe  wldUt  of  the  ground  praparad  ought  not  to 
be  lees  than  3  Feet.  Cordona  do  not,  as  a  role,  root  de«ply,  but  then  is 
considerable  adrantage  in  having  the  ground  worked  well  ao  that  the 
roots  may  deeoead  to  a  reasonable  diatanc*. 

FUmting  and  TVaiaiiu  <?ordon«.— It  i*  not  deurabia  to  plant  cordon 
fruit  trees  ei[her  too  efotely  or  too  wide  apart.  la  the  former  ease 
the  brancbe*  will  not  reeeire  sufficient  air  and  light,  in  the  latter 
the  root*  may  hare  more  room  than  neoe**ar7,  which  will  cania  an 
OTer-Tigorou*  growth,  aud  iruniog  apace  ii  wa*led.  In  planting 
cordona  to  be  trained  on  high  walla,  say  6  feet  lo  10  fact  high, 
plant  IS  inches  to  2  feet  apart.  On  wall*  and  fencea  4  feet  l«6  bet  high 
the  distance  m«y  b«  2  feet  to  2  feet  S  Inches.  On  an  eapaller  wire  fenoe 
18  inches  or  20  inches  apart  i>  a  suitable  distanoe.  The  above  refers  to 
single  oordons  of  Apples,  Peart,  Plums  and  Cherries,  The  beet  method 
of  training  i*  the  diagonal  at  an  angle  of  10°  to  45°  far  high  walls,  and 
45°  to  50°  for  low  wall*  and  e*palier  fenoe*.  Tre**  with  doable  or  more 
branehet  require  planting  wider  lo  a*  lo  admit  of  the  braiiehe*  being 
trained  at  the  distance  named.  GotjaabArriea  and  Red  and  Wnlte 
Currant*  do  well  aa  cordons  on  north  walls  and  al*o  on  e*palier  fence*. 
They  are  beat  trained  upright  and  may  be  planted  a*  single  cordon*. 

The  beit  tree*  for  planting  are  thnse  which  are  old  enough  to  have 
formed  some  apura  or  fruit  buds  at  the  base,  and  are  well  Furnished  with 
fibrous  roots.  Keep  tha  roots  moist  pterious  to  planting,  andspread  all 
the  fibres  carefully  out  in  tha  soit  to  their  full  extent,  pruning  away  any 
damaged  part*  with  a  sharp  knife,  Dispote  them  in  layera,aonring  each 
layer  by  spreading  fine  soil  over  them  from  the  atem  ootwards.  When 
the  planUug  is  finished  tie  tha  branches  lootety  to  the  wires  f>>r  a  time  to 
admit  of  the  trees  and  soil  settling  together.  Afford  also  a  light  mulchine. 
The  leader  may  be  trained  in  without  any  shortening,  but  reduce  the  side 
shoots  to  one  or  two  buds.  Very  short  tide  growths  with  a  fruit  bad  at 
the  end  *hould  remain  unioocbed. 

Wiring  Walla  tnuf  fliNon,— For  cordon  training  the  wall*  are  ba*t  wired, 
thi*  giring  more  room  for  tbe  daTelopm'nt  of  apur*.  The  wire*  ahonld 
be  fixed  to  atout  uprightt  at  each  end  with  ttraining  bolt*  and  nut*  to 
make  them  tight.  The  wirea  may  run  3  inckiee  friMn  the  wall  and  be 
placed  12  iuchea  aparC  For  fenoe*.  the  wiree  can  be  the  lana  dfataaee 
aaunder,  fixing  the  uprightt  flrmU,  Pence*  ought  lobe  well  painted  befbie 
tree*  are  trained  npon  them.  If'^  not  oonrenieni  U>  fix  wires  Gooeeberri** 
and  Currants  may  be  nailed  lo  walls. 

Btrawbenlefc — The  miJM  aatnma  weather  has  oaused  weed*  to  grow 
Ihiekly  in  bed*  which  were  oleared  tout  time  eince^  The  soil  ought  bow 
to  be  hoed  o*er  on  a  dry  day,  and  the  ground  between  die  plants  catered 
with  a  mulching  of  manure,  Beds  which  hare  not  had  the  aotnosn  elaariag 
of  runners  snd  weedi  ahould  be  dealt  with  at  onoe,  molehlng  afterward* 
between  the  rows  with  rich  mannre  For  old  plants,  little  IF  any  bring 
required  for  young  and  vigoroo*  plant*  io  good  *cil,  though  a  dreeshig  of 
wotd  aehet  or  burnt  refute  will  f  rare  btnaUcial  in  tupplying  to  light  ault 
mineral  mailer  and  potath. 

Xnlahliig  Buh  Fnit. — Pork  up  tbe  tirong,  deep  rooting  weedi  in  tbe 
Oooteberry,  Curraol,  and  Batpberry  quarter*.  The  *maller  and  aeedling 
weed*  can  be  hoed  down,  I'hen  mulch  the  Eroand  thickly  with  farmyard 
manure.  Din;iDg  between  Ibe  tree*  la  not  adriiable,  a*  tbe  ground  cannot 
be  disturbedwitboul  injuring  fibroua  rooU,  and  it  It  not  necessary  to  bury 
the  msnure.  Laid  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  toll,  the  ralna  will  wsah  the 
rlrtues  odi  of  (he  manure  down  to  the  root*,  and  the  ranain*  may  be 
raked  oS  io  ipriug,  giving  the  tiimmer  mnlobing  in  Hay  or  Jane  to 
conaerre  the  moieture  in  the  toiL 

Artiflslal  lUnnre  Ibr  Fnit  Tree*  and  Snthw.— The  manure*  whi^ 
ought  to  be  applied  at  the  pTe*ent  lime  of  Uie  year  are  lho*e  which  require 
tome  time  to  dutolre  in  the  soiL  Fruit  trees  and  baihet  needing  support 
will  be  benefited  bv  the  application  of  baiio  slag  and  kainit,  at  ^e  rate  of 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bwie  slag  to  one  ounce  of  kainit  for  eaeh  sqaan 
yard.    ThU  nixture  may  be  appliei'  ' 


«  may  be  applied  in  a  malehing  of  regalable  matter. 
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ud  thoold  eztond  as  far  as  tbe  brasehci.  If  Hqoid  mamira  is  alio  applied 
now  it  will  help  in  tfao  work  of  improTemont. 

FEUIT   PORCINO. 

PoMliM  and  VaotarinM.— JbrfiM  Bcm$$.-^To  have  ripe  IhiU  in  April 
or  early  in  May  a  start  ^onld  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  next  month, 
the  Terj  early  Tarieties,  Alexander  and  Waterloo,  giTing  fruit  about  three 
weeks  earlier  than  Early  Louise,  and  a  month  or  more  before  Stirling 
Cattle  and  Boyai  George  Peaches,  while  Cardinal  ripens  eonsiderably  in 
adrance  of  Early  Riyers,  these  preoeding  Lord  Napier  and  Stanwick 
Ebrage  Nectarines.  The  trees  baring  been  at  rest  some  time^  and 
prerionsTy  forced,  will  start  promptly,  but  (hose  not  beiore  started  early 
will  not  respond  so  quickly,  therefore  the  house  should  be  kept  close,  but 
admitting  air  freely  abore  60%  employing  fire  heat  only  to  pre? ent  the 
temperature  failing  below  35%  Aim  at  slow,  gradual  derelopmenf,  in  the 
growths  to  secure  sturdy,  well  expanded  flowers,  with  strong  stamens  and 
attthers  well  laden  with  pollen,  and  the  pistils  stout  and  perfect.  The 
outside  border  must  be  protected  so  as  to  exdude  frost,  for  the  roots 
oannot  absorb  nourishment  from  the  soil  when  it  is  frosen.  A  thorough 
soaking  of  water  should  be  giren  to  the  inside  border,  and  if  the  trees  are 
weakly  a  soaking  of  liquid  manure  (not  too  strong)  will  tend  to  a  more 
Tigorous  hreak.  Sprinkle  the  trees  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of 
bright  days,  but  do  not  keep  them  dripping  with  moisture,  especially  at 
nights,  for  that  has  a  weakening  tendency,  and  encourages  wood  rather 
than  blossom  det^opment. 

Stoomd  Early  Forced  JJoustf.— The  trees  to  be  started  at  the  new  year 
for  affording  ripe  fruit  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  and  being  of 
the  second  early  and  midieason  Tarieties,  must  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible.  The  lights  having  been  remored,  they  may  remam  oflF  until  the 
weather  beoomes  rerr  seyere  or  snow  falls,  when  they  should  be  replaced, 
after  thorough  cleanue,  repairing,  and,  if  need  be,  paiuting.  The  trees 
will  require  Tittle  pruning  if  they  haye  reoeiyed  proper  attention  in  dis> 
budding,  roserring  only  the  growths  needful  for  extension  and  next  year's 
orop^  and  cutting  out  that  which  has  borne  fruit  this  year  and  is  not 
required.  If  the  trees  hare  been  affected  with  brown  scale  notbiuff  assists 
in  Its  destruction  better  than  ei posing  the  trees  to  IVost.  Where  the 
lights  are  fiied  the  trees  may  be  syringed  with  water  at  a  temperature 
between  140°  and  160%  this  will  bring  off  most  of  the  scale,  then  the  trees 
can  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  1  oa.  each  of  caustic  soda  (98  per  cent, 
parity)  and  commercial  pjtash  to  1^  gallon  of  water,  using  a  brush  and 
being  careful  not  to  dislocate  the  buds.  The  solution  must  not  bo 
used  excessiyely.  Secure  the  trees  to  the  tiellis.  leayiog  plenty  of  space 
in  the  ties  for  the  swelling  of  the  branches.  Bemoye  the  remains  of 
the  mulch  and  any  inert  surfsce  soil,  supply  fresh  turfy  loam  about 
2  inches  deep,  chopped  moderately  small,  adding  a  6-iooh  potful  of 
steamed  bonemeal  and  twice  as  much  wood  ashes  to  erery  8  bushels  of 
Koil,  incorporating  well.  Ventilate  to  the  fullest  extent  except  when  tbe 
weather  is  severe,  and  see  that  the  soil  is  kept  moderately  moist. 

Succession  ffoutes. — The  trees  in  the  house  to  bo  started  with  the 
adrent  of  February  to  ripen  their  fruit  late  in  June  or  early  in  July 
»hoold  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  advised  for  trees  in  the 
>econd  early  house.  It  is  bad  practice  4o  leave  houses  and  trees  unattended 
to  after  the  leaves  fall  until  the  time  of  closing  the  structures,  and 
fivours  insects  pests  immensely.  Tbe  trees  can  never  be  bandied  so  safely, 
either  for  needful  cleaning  and.  pruning  or  eradication  of  insects,  as  when 
the  imds  are  least  active,  which  is  as  soon  as  tbe  leaves  have  fallen,  and 
the  insects  are  reached  before  they  have  time  and  are  obliged  by  cold  to 
make  their  retreat  to  safe  quarters.  Such  pests  as  brown  aphis  live  on 
the  growths  constantly.  Any  shoots  infested  should  be  cleansed  with  a 
brush  dipped  in  tobacco  water.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  use  houses  of 
this  kind  for  plants,  especially  Chrysanthemums,  but  it  is  fatal  to  that 
rest  essential  to  the  success  of  Peach  trees,  and  a  primary  cause  of  the 
buds  subsequently  dropping.  The  better  plan  is  to  let  the  water  run  out 
of  the  hot-water  pipe  i  and  remove  the  roof-lights. 

The  house  to  be  started  early  in  March  for  the  trees  to  ripen  their 
fruit  early  in  August  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  as  the  trees  are  now 
leafless,  and  require  pruning  and  dressing  as  advised  for  the  second  early 
forced  trees  in  every  particular.  It  is  an  old  and  excellent  practice  to 
empty  the  hot-water  pipes  'and  remove  the  roof-lights,  leaving  them  off 
until  the  blossoms  show  colour,  or  admit  air  to  the  fullest  extent  in  all 
weathers,  for  no  amount  of  frost  will  injure  the  wood,  provided  it  is 
thoroughly  ripe. 

Z0ate  JSotue. — ^This  can  hardly  be  called  a  forcing  structure,  yet  there 
should  be  means  of  affording  a  genisl  heat  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom, 
and  for  accelerating  tbe  ripening  of  the  fruit  as  may  be  desired,  also  for 
maturing  tbe  wood  In  cold  districts.  The  trees  under  ordinary  circum- 
8tances  will  come  into  flower  during  April,  and  ripen  their  fmit  at  thr 
end  of  August  and  daring  September.  Cut  out  all  wood  that  has  borce 
fruit,  if  not  otherwise  required.  Do  not  allow  the  soil  to  become  dry,  but 
^ive  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  if  necessary.  If  tbe  wood  does  not 
ripen  well  employ  fire  heat  by  day  with  moderate  ventilation,  and  turn  it 
off  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  have  the  pipes  cool  before  the  ni^ht,  and 
then  open  all  the  ventilators  unless  keen  frosts  prevail.  The  house  must 
otherwise  be  kept  cool  by  free  ventilation,  and  the  fallen  leaves  cleared 
away.  Late  Peaches  are  valuable,  and  when  well  gi'own  good  in  quality. 
If  any  of  the  trees  grow  too  luxuriantly,  root-pruning  and  lifting  must 
be  attended  to  without  delay.  With  proper  treatment  the  crop  for  next 
year  will  not  be  prejudiced.  In  lifting  the  trees  do  not  manipulate  the 
roots  too  much,  and  do  not  lift  them  before  the  wood  l>ecomes  firm. 
Rectify  the  drainage  if  defective. 


HE  BEE-KEEPER.^ 

.,.i.,.i.i.i.i.i-i.i.i.i«i.i.r.i.i-T«i.i.i.i«i-TSTTi  v/  fOei 


Packing  Honet 

Next  in  importaDoo  to  having  a  good  harvest  of  honey  la  knowing 
how  to  place  it  on  the  market  in  proper  condition,  which  means  that 
the  produce  must  be  00  packed  that  it  will  travel  by  road  or  rail 
without  being  damaged  in  transit.  Bee-keepers  are  often  at  a 
disadvantage  in  this  respect,  as  to  obtain  pnre  honey  of  tbe  beat 
quality  the  bees  must  be  Kept  in  the  country.  After  the  harvest  is 
over  bee*keeper8  are  on  the  alert  to  fiud  castomera  for  their  produce,, 
and  as  they  are  often  sitnated  many  miles  from  a  town  or  a  railway 
station  it  is  manifest  to  all,  unless  the  honey  is  carefully  packed  it 
will  not  reach  its  destination  in  (;ood  condition. 

Country  roads  are  now  mucli  improved,  but  are  not  yet  perfection,, 
and  the  jolting  over  rough  stones  in  a  carrier's  waggon  or  a  cart  without 
springs  often  does  more  damage  than  when  the  package  is  left  to  the- 
tender  mercy  of  the  railway  porters  and  a  long  railway  journey.  That 
this  is  not  overdrawn  will  be  acknowledged  when  we  say  that  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood  the  above  are  the  only  means  the  smaller 
bee-keepers  have  of  disposing  of  their  produce,  as  the  nearest  town  ia 
about  ten  miles  away  and  the  railway  station  nearly  as  far. 

Personally  we  have  no  reason  to  complain,  as  by  careful  attention 
to  the  details  of  packing  we  invariably  find  that  whether  in  the  comb,, 
or  run  honey  in  glass  jars,  it  reaches  its  destination  in  as  good 
condition  as  from  bee-keepers  more  favourably  situated,  although  it 
may  have  travelled  some  hundreds  of  miles  by  rail  after  a  long  journey 
by  road,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  not  always  of  the  best. 

Packing  Run  Honey. 

For  packing  run  honey  in  bulk,  we  find  that  tradesmen  who  do 
their  own  bottling  prefer  having  it  in  large  tins,  with  a  treacle  tap  at 
the  bottom.  The  bottling  may  then  be  done  at  a  rapid  rate.  Tins  of 
this  description  can  be  placed  in  a  strong  box,  to  prevent  the  to 
being  damaged  when  sent  by  raU.  If  sent  by  road  to  be  delivered 
the  box  is  not  necessary.  The  advantage  of  disposing  of  honey  in 
bulk  wholesale  is  that  it  does  away  with  all  risk,  such  as  is  attached 
to  glsss  jars. 

For 'smaller  quantities  in  bulk  the  patent  self-opening  tins  are 
excellent.  These  are  made  in  various  sizes,  to  hold  14  lbs.,  28  Ibs.^ 
and  66  lbs.  The  best  system  we  have  found  for  packing  tins  of  this 
description  is  to  obtain  some  strong  boxes  from  a  grocer.  Two  or 
more  tins  are  placed  in  each  box,  space  being  left  between  each  tin 
and  .he  sides  of  the  box,^wbich  must  be  filled  with  hay  or  some 
other  packing  material,  taking  care  that  it  is  pressed  in  very  firmly. 

We  also  use  brown  earthenware  jars.  These  are  made  to  hold 
7  lbs.  and  14  lbs. ;  they  have  a  wide  mouth  and  a  loose  movable  lid. 
These  may  be  packed  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  tins. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  place  a  double  thickness  of  soCt  paper 
round  the  lid ;  this  will  hold  it  firm,  and  prevent  it  being  broken ; 
and  if  a  stout  piece  of  brown  paper  is  tied  tightly  over  the  mouth  of 
the  jar,  the  honey  will  not  be  damaged  should  the  package  be 
accidentally  turned  over.  , 

In  packing  run  honey  in  1  lb.  glass  jars  to  travel  a  long  distance,^ 
we  prefer  a  box  divided  with  laths,  so  that  squares  are  formed,  into 
which  a  jar  is  dropped.  Boxes  should  not  be  made  too  large ;  those 
holding  two  dozen  are  a  convenient  size.  Another  plan  that  we  adopt 
for  glass  jars  is  to  select  a  box  the  same  depth,  or  an  inch  deeper, 
than  tbe  jar.  We  then  place  a  roll  of  paper  round  each  jar,  and  the 
inter  VOL  ing  space  round  tbe  sides  cf  the  box  is  packed  firmly  with 
the  same  material,  and  if  there  is  any  space  left  between  tbe  top  of 
the  bottles  and  the  lid  of  tbe  box  some  more  paper  should  be  used> 
so  that  they  cannot  move  if  turned  over  on  one  side. 

Packing  Comb  Honey. 

More  care  is  required  in  packing  honey  in  the  comb  than  run 
honey.  Firm  packing,  however,  is  all  that  is  re^iuired,  if  tbe  face 
of  the  oomb  has  been  previously  made  secure  from  damage,  either 
by  glazing  or  by  fastening  each  half  a  dozen  sections  in  paper  with 
a  piece  of  stout  cardboard  at  each  end.  When  tied  up  in  packages 
of  this  description  there  is  less  danger  of  them  becoming  damaged 
in  transit  than  when  placed  separately  in  rows  in  a  box. 

These  should  be  packed  in  boxes  having  a  layer  of  soft  hay  at 
the  bottom.  They  must  be  well  padded  round  the  sides  with  the 
same  material,  firmness  in  packing  being  most  important.  If  packing 
is  done  on  the  above  lines  they  may  be  sent  by  goods  train,  and 
should  be  labelled  "  Honey,  with  care."— An  English  Beb-keepeb. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Eogliih  Fruit  &  Roie  Co.,  Hereford, — Rosea  and  Fruit  Trees, 
Hogg  &  Robertson,  Dublio. — Forest  Trees 
Hogg  ft  Wood,  Coldstream. — Nursery  Stock. 
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So»"mber  i 


«*a  All  oorreapondenoe  relating  to  «ditoiul  nwttera  ahould,  until 
farther  DotiM,  be  directed  to"TBB  EDiTOB,''B<B«ae  Mill  Ko«d, 
^TandBwortb,  U.'wr.,  aod  WOT  to  12,  Mitre  Conrt  Ctiunbera, 
Fleet  Street.    It  is  requested  tluit  no  one  willwrite  priTktelj  tc 
U17  of  our   correspondeiitB,   seeking   informstioD    on    matten 
diacuBBed    in     this    Jourtul,    u    doing     so    (ubJeotB   them    tc 
nninatifiable   trouble    and    expense,    and    departmental    WTit«rt 
are  not   expected  to  answer   t.aj   leltera   they   may  receive  on 
Gardening   and  Bee  aubjecta  through  the  post.     If  information 
be   deaired    on    any    particular   subject     from    any     particulai 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
It  by  tbe  Editor.      Lettere  of  inquiry  must  bo  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addreuea  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  Initials  or  nom  dt  finmet  are  fcirei' 
for  the  purpoie  of  rspliea. 
Oomepondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  queattons  reladn^ 
to  Qardeninf!  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  oonvenient  whan 
each  qnaation  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.    All  articles  Intended 
tor  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  ude  of  the  paper  only  ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  th< 
EldiUir,  thongh  not  nacoaaariiy  tor  insHrtion.     We  cannot,'  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  throi^h  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  oommunicalionn  which,  for  any  reason,  iiannM 
be  inserted, 
rigs  on  both  Baek  and  Front  of  Hoose  {H.  ir.).— The  houia  wiLh  a 
MDth  sspeot,  and  hariaic  (wo  rowi  or  4-lach  pipes  (ha  whole  Unglh  of  tbe 
slmolura,  would  b«  luitabla  For  erowtsg  early  Flgi,  but  the  trees  moM  be 
«onflnad  to  either  tbe  wall  or  Iha  Irellii  ajont;  the  front,  for  they  r«qaire 
UDobslrncied  light.    To  lo  nurow  a  home  (7  f^t)  the  root*  muit  be  oon- 
Rued  to  a  narrow  and  ahallow  border,  otberwiie  the  trees  will  produoe 
■er^  liltla  beyond  wood  and  leaTxs.    Toe  belt  sU-ronnd  Fig  ig  Brown 
Turkey,  ai  it  gires  gool  reaolla   in  botu  the   first  sod  second  cropi, 
Fiogo  de  Mel  la  also  an  exoellent  Tsrlety.    For  rary  early  use  the  gmall 
Ear^  Violet  and  Bt.  John's  srs  useful,  and  of  good  quality.     For  rloh- 
noss  we  know  oF  no  superior  to  the  small  Bourjasotte  Qriie.     To  seoare 
0  crops  the  trees  Dust  ba  started  not  later  Ihso   the  early  part  of 


Deuert  Applsa  and  rears  fOr  MipaUer)  (ffmrO.— We  hardly  know 
what  you  mean  by  tweits  beet  and  (weoty-fonr  best  Tarietiet,  as  you 
may  require  thlrty-sli,  therefore  name  the  latter  :  Apples— twslre  small 
fmlted  :  Janeating,  Oallo,  Kerry  Plppiu,  Court  of  Wlok.  Pino  Gotdaa 
Pippin,  .&yke  House  Kuseet,  Habbard's  Pearmun,  Golden  HarToy, 
Nonpareil,  Wyken  Pippin,  Ashmead's  Kernel,  Sturmer  Pippin.  TweWe 
tnedmm.tiied  :  Iriih  Peach,  Benooi,  American  Mother,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Claygsla  Pearmain,  Margil,  Bibstoa  Pippin,  Braddick's  Nonusroil, 
Cockle  Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Brownlee's  Ruaaiit.  Conn  PendQ 
PUt.  Twelre  more : -Red  Aatrtchao.  Lsdy  Sudeley,  Woroeiter 
Pearmao,  Allington  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippios,  Mannin^ton  Pearmain, 
-Gasoolgna's  Seedling,  Rosemary  Russet,  Reinetle  de  Canada,  Dutch 
Mignonne,  Dake  of  DaTonHhiro.  and  Lord  Burleigh.  P»ar»— First  tnflre  : 
JarKOOelle,  Williams'  Bon  ChrCtien,  Triomphe  de  Vieon*,  Bearr^  Super  fln, 
Msilo  Louiae,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Cerate  dn  Lamy.  Marfiohal 
dp  Cour,  Thompaon's,  Glon  Moreeiu,  Baurr^  d'Anjou  and  Josepbioe  de 
Malinei.  Second  twelxe  :— Clapp's  FaTonrite,  Bearre  d'Amaolis, 
Fondsnie  d'Aotomne,  Beorr^  Hardy,  Madame  Andre  Leroy,  Emilo 
fl'BeysC  Baron  ne  de  Mai  In,  Benrrd  d'AremberK.  Passe  Col  mar, 
Knighi'a  Monarch,  Winter  Nelii  and  Olinerde  Serrea.  Third  twaWe  : 
— Summer  Dorenn^,  Beurr6  Oiflord,  aummer  Beorrj  d'Aremberg, 
Oaoael's  Bergamnl,  Hacon's  Imomparalile,  Duoheaaa  d'AagouISme, 
Dana's  Hovey,  L'lnconnue,  Nee  Plus  Menrle,  Brrj^smotte  Etperen. 
Uoyenntf  d'Alencon  and  Baatar  Beurr&  Wa  hare  omitlfd  Doyann^  du 
•Cjmioe  as  you  mention  it  for  house  work,  olherwlse  it  should  be  inolnded 
in  the  first  tweWa.  Some  of  the  newer  Pear*,  such  aa  Mar* uerile 
Alarlllat,  Baurr^  Fouqueray.  Fondanle  de  Thirriot,  I'reaidant  d'Oaman- 
villa  and  Duchessade  Bordeaux  are  worih  growing.  Belle  Julie, mtnew, 
is  one  of  the  beat  uF  October  Paars,  IhauKh  not  often  isen  at  exhibitions. 
The  fruit  ii  not  showy  but   delicious.    Tha   tree  grows   well  sad  bears 

Doyenne  du  Contlee  Pear  for  Baok  Wall  of  Lsu-to  Houss  Faelnr 

South  with  Tigs  (/.iir'n).— The  Fear  wonld  encceed  on  tha  wall  if  it 
reoeir*  uoobstructed  light,  not  oth>rwise.  The  trees  would  be  more 
satisfactory  aa  cordons  irained  andrr  the  roof.  Fiks  would  succeed  on  (he 
front  trained  lo  a  trellis,  but  they  would  as  sbadi-  tbe  back  wall  %»  lo 
reader  It  uaelssa  For  any  kind  of  fruit  trees.  Thus  yuu  must  dectdt 
between  Paara  and  Figa,  for  the  house  will  not  soconiisndsta  both.  The 
trellis  ifaould  be  bxed  about  18  incbrs  from  Ibe  glass.  IF  unhealed  (snd 
you  do  DOC  mention  hot-waier  pipes)  the  taouae  would  oaly  giro  one  crop 
«l  Fi^B  in  August  and  September. 


Hotohlng  the  Soots  of  Tins*  (fi.  A.).— It  is  an  aioeltent  plan  to  nolch 
large  bare  roots  to  Induce  the  emiaaion  of  actlre  feedlns  onc'^  tbe  straight 
cut  of  each  notch  being  on  that  aide  tieareit  the  slam,  and  the  notches 
may  be  on  the  upper  and  under  side,  alternat'ajc  about  18  inches  dialaooe 
sparl,  but  it  is  not  admable  to  notch  the  rooia  nearer  to  ih"  rootslock 
than  18  inches  or  2  (eel.  Care  oust  be  t^ken  not  to  bresk  the  roots  at 
Iha  Botchea  in  placing  them  in  Ihe  nrw  eniL  but  makine  the  aoil  rather 
firm  under  and  about  the  parta.  The  old  morlar  rubbish  umiJ  for  mixing 
wilb  the  lurf  being  made  from  lime  rich  in  magnesia  doea  not  mean  an 
ample  aupply  of  that  element,  any  mnre  than  old  mortar  impliea  an  ampli- 
tude of  aTsilable  lime,  ai  bolh  baie  long  since  paiaed  into  inioluble  form, 
or  are  rery  alowly  disaolred  by  ordinary  water.  There  is  a  grvat  differ- 
ence between  quicklime  rich  in  mmcneaia  and  rslusbie  lor  reclaimina  warp 
and  moor  tsnl  and  old  mortar  made  from  inch  lime,  for  the  convsrsioa 
into  snipbste  of  msgneais  will  depend  in  the  first  place  on  the  ohlorlse 
preaenl,  and  afterwards  on  tbe  sulphur  STailable,  bolb  in  the  forn  of 
acids.     We  Hill  adTim  the  sulphate  of  irme,  which  yon  would  gel  In  tbe 

lolvfd  bones,  snd  also  the  doable  aulphale  of  potash  and  magnesia. 


Thia 


Oitly,  a> 


II  generally  k 


muDh  superior  article  to  kalnit.  The  mixture  of  lbs  lulphales  of 
potash  and  maguesia  is  good  as  a  substitute,  but  not  equal  in  Tslaa  for 
the  i)urposa  iodioated  to  tbe  double  eulpbslo. 

Excrsseenoes  on  Boots  or  Peaeh  ^ae*  (/.  Jf.).— The  warty  exorea- 
cencea  on  Che  roots  did  not,  sn  far  as  we  could  disoorer,  contain  any  form 
of  legetabla  or  animal  piraaile.  The  roots  are  eertainly  affected  by  a 
peculiar  diiease,  and  chat  rather  oommon  in  many  dl^trhila.  It  has  been 
termed  root  canker,  Obaer*ation  and  aiparianca  point  to  thia  peculiar 
diaeaaa  being  aolelr  natural.  Tha  roota.  inalead  of  being  smooth  snd 
BTen,  tapering  re^ulsrly  from  their  foundalion  on  the  root  stem  to  their 
smsllait  eicremitiea,  are  studded  wilb  a  number  of  irregular  wart>like 
knots  and  soollen  ring*  asMcisted  with  ibeae  protuberance*  ;  these  ars 
oflen  rualy  or  oaukered-laoklog  spots  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  swellings 
commonly  produce  claiters  ol  adTCnCitious  buds  Ihst  sand  up  suckers. 
Thna  root-ewalting  underiroiiad  baa  mostly  Its  counterpart  in  a  crop  of 
sucker*  abate  ground.  This  sCste  of  root  is  due  to  Nature — that  of  the 
stock  upon  which  the  Tsrlety  of  Fesoh  is  worked,  and  it  plays  batoc  with 
the  tree,  as  no  one  can  control  tbe  filed  inherent  principles  oF  Nature. 
The  stock  is  at  faalt,  noCbini  elsp,  and  there  ii  plenty  of  it  in  eardens 
and  fruit  planlstianl,  aome  Peach  and  Keotarine  trees  on  waUa,  also 
Pluma  to  various  poaitioua,  being  wrecked,  as  tha  stock,  Initead  of  pro- 
ducing a  number  of  flbrous  roola,  and  Iransmiiting  nnlliiiieut  co  tha 
soion,  concentrates  its  forces  on  root  protaberances,  Forming  adTentitiODB 
buda  and  puahiag  auckera.  The  "diaeaae"  is  worst  on  light  aoils,  and 
thl*  has  led  to  Ihe  dednclion  thai  tbe  soil  is  unsuitable.  Lifting  the 
Ireea,  trimming  off  tbe  worst  oF  the  affscled  root*,  and  replanting  in  fresh 
soil  has  good  result  for  a  lime.  Such  trees,  however,  return  to  their  eril 
ways,  and  it  is  the  wiser  pisn  to  destroy  them,  remove  the  soil  bodily, 
suppl;  different  and  better,  aad  replant  with  healthy  young  treea.  The 
wart-like  knot*  are  often  agKraraled  by  oarelesi  digging,  eroppiag,  and 
msnuring  of  Iha  borders.  Injured  roote  oflen  run  into  the  dlstorlad 
stale,  anil  rank  maoura*  sometimes  so  affect  tbe  bsrk  of  the  roots  as  to 
lead  10  these  protuberances.  This  state  of  root,  howrTer,  is  found  qoita 
apart  from  any  oanae  but  that  of  inherent  tendenoj,  snd  the  only  way  to 
keep  clesr  of  it  is  not  to  hare  trees  on  thst  psrtioular  slook. 

Frussio  Acid  Tnmss  for  Dsatroying  insects  (JT.).— 1.  Probably  you 
may  get  tha  ■  Agrlcolloral  Gasalta  of  New  South  Wales"  through 
Messrs,  W.  H.  Smith  k  Son,  186,  Strand,  London.  2,  Tha  prnsaic  add 
fumes  have  been  tried  on  Vines,  houses  Full  of  Palms,  Fera*.  Roeea, 
Violets,  Carnations,  and  other  tender  plants,  in  the  United  stales  of 
America,  ae  well  as  on  fruic  trees  under  tents  in  the  open  ground,  without 
prejndioe  to  flower,  Fi>liage,  or  fruit.  We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
so  used  in  this  conatry,  though  we  can  claim  the  remedy  as  oF  English 
origin,  ss  msny  old  gardeners  know  that  bmiard  oommon  Lanrel  leatee 
placed  on  tl>e  Hoor  oF  a  house  gi*e  off  hydrocyanic  aoid  Fumes,  fatal  to 
inaeets.  We  need  iham  Hlly  )eara  agi  aa  a  prarentiTc  of  inaecls  ;  Ihe 
praotica  i^,  in  fact,  older  ihan  any  present  day  gardaoers.  3,  Tbe 
generator  of  prussiu  acid  Is  simply  a  stoneware  jar  of  about  balf  a  gallon 
uspscity.  Into  thii  is  punrad  about  ■  pint  ot  boiling  hot  water  and 
I J  pine  of  aulphurio  acid,  and  when  Ihii  begins  [in  a  miuate  or  two) 
to  boil  rapidly,  add  Ibe  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  the  proportion  oF  one 
and  eigbt-lenths  oF  a  (train  to  every  cubic  foot  of  free  space  contained  in 
the  house  or  lent  lo  be  operated  upon,  deduolion  being  made  of  Ibat 
oscnpied  by  staglug,  heating  apparaiua,  pots,  soil,  plant*,  or  tree*,  so  as 
lo  grt  at  the  exact  number  of  cubic  Feet  of  air  the  fumes  baie  to  fill.  Of 
course  Ihe  bonsa  or  lent  must  be  oloie,  and  in  cxaclly  twentT-A'S 
minulestrom  the  lima  the  cy  snide  was  in  trod  ooed  into  the  boiling  a  ulpharlc 
acid  solution  the  fumes  will  hsTe  killed  all  iaarola.  Then  with  the  ssshee 
ot  Che  house  or  the  9ap*  of  the  tent  thrown  o;*  1,  in  about  twenty  ninulea 
or  half  an  hour  Ihe  hoase  or  lent  will  be  safe  to  enter.  All  cbl*  reads 
enoouragingly,  bat — and  an  important  ''but"  it  ii — the  operator  or 
operator*  muic  be  careful  not  to  partake  of  a  sniff  oF  the  Fumes,  as  if  h« 
or  they  do  there  will  be  an  end  of  him  or  them  as  well  as  tbe  inseeta. 
The  fames  will  kill  every  linng  thing  in  the  animal  world  thai  breathea, 
Bud  will  also  scorch  the  young  learea  and  growlh  of  <egeCation  if  tbel* 
tta  any  moiatura  on  them.  All  damp,  therefore,  must  be  driieo  out  of  ibe 
house  or  Cent,  and  tha  tuliaga  must  he  quite  dry.  The  operator  mnsc 
cbareFore  stanil  back  a  few  psors  whilst  the  cyanide  is  doiiig  its  deadly 
work.  Tha  very  nature  of  Che  article  preclude*  its  u*e  in  ooDservatories 
or  plant  houicM  attached,  or  even  near  to,  dwelling  houses.  We  should 
imsgiiie  the  use  o>  such  a  deadly  snide  to  be  attended  with  grave  dangers, 
and  we  xty  tmphaticslly  let  it  alone,  a*  inaeol*  can  be  destroyed  by  other 
meana  infinitely  safer,  in  Fact  abtulately  *ale,  to  ll>a  uperaliffs. 
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Feaeh  to  Follow  Sarly  Beatrice  and  Preeede  Beyal  George  iW.  K,). 
—  Dr.  Hogg  bears  torcing  well,  and  ripens  in  a  hoote  started  at 
tlie  new  jrear  at  the  beginning  of  June,  aa  alto  does  Early  Alfred.  We 
sbonld,  however,  ehoose  the  third  yon  name,  Hale's  Early  ;  it  is  an  excel- 
lent second  early  yariety,  of  medium  size  and  Brat-rate  quality. 

Early  Spring  and  Smnnier  Anemonea  {Yaimg  Hwd  Oardenar), — The 
following  are  the  principal  forms  notieed  : — Single  and  double  Poppy, 
single  and  double  French  Giant  Poppy,  double  Chrysanthemum-flowered, 
single  and  double  Peacoek,  with  A.  fuigens.  All  delight  in  a  rich  sandy 
loam,  but  most  will  thriTe  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  For  the  Poppy  and 
ChrTsanthemum-flowered  Tarieties,  both  single  and  double,  the  soil  can 
haraly  be  too  rieh,  and  the  position  though  open  should  be  a  sheltered 
one,  and  well  drsined.  The  tubers  are  planted  either  in  September  or 
October,  about  6  inches  apart  and  S  inches  deepw  After  flowering  the 
tubers^  would  be  lifted— say  in  June— ^nd  spread  out  thinly  in  a  shaded 
airy  situation  until  they  are  dry,  when  they  may  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  stored  in  a  oool  place,  in  pots  or  boxes  of  dry  sand,  until  the 
planting  season.  Some  growers  leaTO  the  tubers  in  the  ground  and  only 
take  up  occasionally  for  dividiog  the  roots.  Other  growers  rely  largely 
on  plants  from  seed  sown  as  soon  as  it  ripens,  a  careful  seleetion  of 
flowers  and  skilful  crossing  t>eing  resorted  to.  The  Peacock  Anemones 
are  planted  in  September  or  early  in  October,  and  are  left  undisturbed. 
A.  fuigens  and  its  Tarieties  are  also  planted  in  September,  though  they 
mav  &  planted  in  spring.  Left  undisturbed  the  first  two  years" blooms 
will  be  noost  abundant,  transplanting  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  to 
asake  fresh  roots. 

Ijisaots  on  BroMels  Sprouts  (C.  Tr.>— The  sprouts  are  infested  by  the 
Cabbage  aphis,  A.  brassier.  The  pest  has  been  yery  troublesome  this 
season,  as  is  usual  after  a  long  period  of  dry  weather.  There  is  no 
nieans  of  preyenting  such  attacks,  but  by  assailing  the  pests  on  their 
first  appearance  their  effects  may  be  greatly  mitigated^  For  this  purpose 
■praying  with  extract  of  quassia  is  the  most  harmless  as  regards  the  crop 
for  use,  and  one  of  the  most  effeetiye  preyentlye  and  remedial  measures, 
applying  accordmg  to  instructions.  On  account  of  the  taste  left  on  yege- 
tables  by  such  applications  as  petroleum  emulsion  and  tobacco  water,  we 
hare  had  recourse  to  spraying  upwards  as  well  as  oyer  the  plants  infested 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  130°,  and  found  the  result  yery  satisfac- 
tory. Lime  water  is  also  good,  as  is  also  a  solution  of  salt  and  soapsuds 
Applied  with  a  syringe.  Almost  any  of  the  adyertised  insecticides  will 
destroy  the  aphides,  but  to  have  the  crops  fit  for  use  the  treatment  must 
begin  early,  which  is  really  the  great  point,  and  thus  secure  dean 
growth  and  allow  time  for  the  remains  of  the  insecticide  to  be  washed  off 
by  rain.  We  did  not  notice  any  of  the  small  white  fly.  but,  according  to 
the  description  it  is  no  doubt  the  snowy  fly,  Aleyrodes  proletella,  which 
rests  for  the  most  part  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  and  draws  away  the 
juices  with  its  suckers.  Syringing  npwsrd  or,  better,  spraying  with 
t*>bacco  water,  is  the  best  remedy,  bat  for  reasons  before  giyen  in  respect 
of  using  the  yegetable  we  haye  been  obliged  to  use  lime  water,  and  eyen 
hot  water,  against  the  pest.  It  would  be  adyisable  to  give  the  land  a 
dressiog  of  fk^sh  gas  lime  when  not  occupied  with  crops,  or  in  the 
autumn,  using  ^bout  \  cwt.  per  rod,  spread  evenly  on  the  surfaco  and  left 
there  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  digging  in.  This  often  cleanses 
the  land  from  yarions  pests,  but  it  cannot  always  be  used  in  gardens 
on  acoonnt  of  the  smell  and  where  there  are  f^uit  trees,  over  the  roots 
of  which  the  gas  lime  must  not  be  employed. 

Vantet  of  Fmita.  —  iVotib#.  —  We  have  pleasure  in  naming  good 
typical  Ihiits  (when  the  names  are  discoyerable)  for  the  conyenienoe  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fhiit,  and  not  col* 
lectora  of  specimens  firom  non-eubscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselyes  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discouraee  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
rarieties.  in  wmiequmnoe  o/  the  larg0  mmher  of  worihleu  Appki  amd  JP§ati 
HiU  to  iki$  office  to  be  named^  it  hoe  been  decided  to  name  only  tpedmene  and 
earieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  refect,  the  inferior,  w&icA  are  not  worth 
mnding  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fhiits  or 
flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens, 
whether  letters  referring  to  the  firuit  are  sent  by  jpost  or  not.  The 
aamea  aire  not  neeesMiify  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  for 
that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that 
number  oannot  be  preseryed.  JTwg  ehoM  be  eent  on  thefiret  indication  of 
okamge  towarde  ripening,  Deeaert  JPeare  cannot  be  named  in  a  hard  green  etate. 
The  practice  of  pinning  numbers  to  the  eyes  of  the  firnits  tends  to  destroy 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  and  increases  the  difficulty  of 
tdcmtification.  When  Plums  are  sent  to  be  named  young  wood  ol  the 
trees  should  sooompany  them.  Leaves  of  the  trees  are  necessary  with 
Peachea  and  Nectarines,  with  information  as  to  whether  the  flowers 
are  large  or  small.  (J.) — Bramley's  Seedling.  (/.  .7.).^!,  Hereford- 
shire Costard  ;  2,  Cobham,  a  fine  form  of  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  3,  Emperor 
Alexander  t  4,  Stirling  Castle  ;  5,  Coa's  Pomona,  small ;  &r  Clifton 
Nonesuch.  {F.  X.).— Owing  to  the  delay  in  transit  through  your  mis- 
directing the  package  two  of  the  Pears  were  considerably  decayed  ;  the 
correct  address  for  sll  editorial  oommunications  is  given  weekly  at  the 
head  of  this  column.  1,  Beurr^  DiM ;  2,  malformed  and  decayed ;  3, 
Bonne  d'Ez^  i  Apples— 4,  Tyler's  Kernel ;  5,  Lewis's  Incomparable  ;  6, 
Gloria  Mundi.  ((?.Jr.).— 1,  Ribston  Pippiu  ;  2,  Norfolk  Beefing  %  3, 
Rosa  Nonpareil ;  4,  Small's  Admirable ;  5,  Golden  Spire  ;  6,  Roundway 
Biagnum  Bonum.  (/.  D.). — The  Apple  is  Beauty  of  Hants ;  Pear 
Baronne  de  Mello.  (J?.  C>— Unknown,  possibly  local  seedlings  that 
never  had  recc^ised  namfs  {T.  0.), — 1,  Ten  Commandments;  2,  un- 
certain,  possibly  Cellini ;  3,  Konod  Winter  Nonesacb.    (^.  M,  iC).— The 


Apples  are  Graham's  Royal  Jubilee.  (A.  W.).— The  Pear  is  so  malformed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  identify  it ;  send  a  typical  fruit,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  assist  you. 

Haaiea  of  Plants.— We  only  undertake  to  name  epedes  of  cultivated 
plants,  not  wild  flowers,  or  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seeds  and 
termed  florists'  flowers.  Flowering  specimens  are  neoeesary  of  flowering 
plants,  and  Fern  fironds  should  beur  spores.  Specimens  should  arriye  In 
a  fresh  state  in  securely  tied  firm  boxes.  Thin  paper  boxes  arriye  in  a 
flattened  state.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green jmiss,  or  leaves  form  the 
best  packing,  dry  wool  or  paper  the  worst  Those  arrive  in  the  beat 
condition  that  are  so  closely  or  firaily  packed  in  soft  men  fresh  graas,  as 
to  remain  unmoved  by  shaldng.  No  specimens  should  be  sent  to  rest  in 
the  post  office  over  Sunday,  on  wliicn  day  there  is  no  delivery  of  postal 
matter  in  London.  Specimens  in  partially  filled  boxes  are  invariably 
injured  or  spoiled  by  being  dashed  to  and  fro  in  transit.  Not  more  than 
six  specimens  can  be  nasMd  at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  yisiUa 
without  untying  the  ligatures,  it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them 
when  the  psper  is  damp.  (C.  R.  ^.).— 1,  Iris  foetidissima ;  2,  Solannm 
nlgmm.  (/.  iT.).  —  Juniperus  recurve.  (W.  S.  T.). —  1,  Tecoma 
capensis ;  2,  Veronica  Andersoni  variegata  ;  3,  Aralia  Yeitchi ;  ^ 
Asparsgus  deflexus  ;  5,  Dracssna  indivisa  ;  6,  Ficus  repens.  {L.  M.y — 
1,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  2,  A.  biforme  ;  3,  A*  viviparum.  ^W.  X.).-^ 
Arum  italicum  marmoratum. 
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AVERAGE  WHOLESALE  PRICB8.-FRUIT. 


8.  d.     8.  d. 

Apples,  English,  per  sieve    3  0  to  6  0 

„    Canadian,  barrel    ...  10  0    16  0 

,.    Nova  Scotian,  barrel  10  0    17  0 

Cobnuts  per  100  lb 60  0    70  0 

Lemons,  case   14  0    20  0 

AVERAGE  ifrHOLESALE 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
0  6to8  0 
10  8  0 
0  6  16 
6  0      9  0 

10     6  a 


Artichokes,  green,  dos.  ... 
Asparagus,  green,  bundle 
f,         giant,  bundle 

Beans,  Jersey,  per  lb 

„      French,  per  lb.    ... 

Beet,  Red,  dos ,. 

Cabbages,  per  tally 

Oerrots,  per  dos.      ...    ... 

Oauliflowers,  dos 

Celery,  per  bundle 

Cucumbers,  dos 

Bndiye.  dos 

Herbs,  bunch    


8.  d.    s.d. 
8  0to4  0 


4  0 

15  0 

0  6 

0  4 


0 
7 
2 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 


6 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
9 
2 


4  6 
20  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 
1 
1 
4 
1 
0 


8 
5 
0 
0 
0 
6 
3 
0 
8 
0 


Grapes,  black    

J,  XuUBC&b...       ...       .». 

tfelons       each 

Pears,  Califomian,  case... 
Pines,  St.  Miohaers,  each 

PRICES.— VEGETABLES. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Leeks,  bunch   0  8  to  0  0 

Lettuce,  dos 0  6  0  1^ 

Mushrooms,  lb 18  16 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet    0  2  0  0 

Onions,  bag,  about  1  cwt    4  0  4  6 

Parsley,  dos.  bunches    ...    2  0  4  0 

Potatoes,  cwt 2  0  6  0 

Seakale,  dos.  baskets      ...  18  0  21  0- 

Sballou,  lb 0  8  0  0 

Spinach,  per  bushel 2  0  4  0* 

Tomatoes*  per  dos.  lbs.  ...    2  0  5  0 

Turnips,  bunch 0  8  C  4 


AVERAGE  WHOLESALE   PRI0E8.-CUT  FLOWERS. 


arums  ...  *•«  •«•  •.. 
iksparapUB,  Fern,  bunch... 
Carnations,  12  blooms    ... 

Cattleyas,  per  doz 

Chrysanthemums,     white 
dos.  blooms 

„     veilow  doz.  blooms 

,,     punches  var. 
Buckaris,  dos.  ...    .«.    ... 

Gardenias,  dos.        ...    ... 

Geranium,    scarlet,    dos. 

bnchs.    ...    ...    ...    ... 

Ldlium  Harrisi,  12  blooms 

„  lancifoliam  album  ... 

„  ,,        rubrum... 

„  longiflorum,  12  blooms 
Lily  of    the    Valley,    12 

"Sprays     ...     ...     ...     ... 

Lilac,  white,  bundle 


Arbor  YitsB,  yar.,  dos.    ... 

Aspidistra,  dos 

Aspidistra,  specimen 
Chrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

Orotons,  doz 

Dracnna,  yar.,  dos 

Draossna  viridis,  doz. 

Erica  various,  dos 

Buonymus,  var.,  dos. 
Evergreens,  yar.)  dos.    ... 
Ferns,  yar.,  dos.      ...    ... 


s.  d.     a  d. 

8  OtolO  0 

2  0      2  6 

2  6      3  6 

10  0    18  0 


6  0 
6  0 
0  6 
6  0 
4  0 

60 
12  0 
8  6 
8  6 
8  0 

18  0 
60 


9  0 
8  0 
1  6 
8  0 
6  0 

12  0 

16  0 

4  6 

4  6 

12  0 

24  0 

8  0 


Maidenhair    Fern,     dos. 

bnchs ...    ... 

Marguerites,  dos.    bnchs. 

„   Yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

Mimosa,  per  bunch 

Mignonette,  doz.  bunches 
Narcissus,  white,  doz.  bun. 

Odontoglossums       

Pelargoniums,  doz.  bnchs 
Roses  (indoor),  dos 

,,     aCQ,  uOS.  ...      ...      ... 

„    Safrano,  packet 

„   Tea,  white,  doz.     ... 

,,    Tellow,  doz.  (Perles) 

Smilaz,  bunch 

Violets,  Parma,  bunch   ... 
dark,  French,  doz. 
English,  doz. 


ad.     s.  d* 


ti 


PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

S.  d.      8.  d. 

6  0to86  0 
0    86  0 


18 

16 

6 

18 

12 

9 

80 

6 

4 

4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


20  0 

12  0 

80  0 

80 

18 

60 

18 

18 

18 


Ferns,  small,  100     

Ficus  elastica,  each 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

Lyoopodiums,  doz 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dos.  ... 

Myrtles,  doz 

Palms,  in  yar.,  each 

„      specimens 

Salvias,  scarlet,  doz.       ... 
Solanums,  per  doz 


6  OtoSO 

8  0 

40 

6  0 

90 

1  6 

2  & 

6  0 

8  0 

2  0 

60 

6  0 

7  6 

80 

12  0 

6  0 

80 

60 

8  0 

1  6 

2  • 

8  6 

6  0 

5  0 

76 

8  6 

6  0 

2  6 

6  0 

1  6 

3  6 

16 

3  6 

s.d. 

s.d. 

4  0to8  0 

1  6 

7  ft 

1  0 

5  u 

30 

6  0 

10  0 

18  0 

6  0 

9  0 

1  0 

15  0 

21  0 

68  0 

6  0 

12  0 

9  0 

18  0 

GARDENERS'  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTIONS 

The  Gabdenebs'  Rotal  Benevolent  Inbtitution.— iS5sar#<ary, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  175,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

United  Hobticttltubal  Benefit  and  Pbovidbnt  Society.— 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gabdenebs'  Obphan  YvtrD,^Secretary,  Mr.  Brian  Wynne^ 
8,  Danes  Inn,  Strand,  London,  >V.C. 


JOURNAL    OP   HORTICULTURE   AND    COTTAGE    GARDENER.        Nov.mb«t  28.  ibb9. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  WAGES. 
A  conHTRY  clergymu),  whose  hTourite  recreations,  as  described  by 
himielf,  are  "TisitiDg  his  parishioner^  grambliDg  at  the  weather, 
growing  Appirs  and  Potatoesi,  and  driving  an  old  horse  as  far  as  he'll 
go,"  is  sare  to  be  one  irhose  opinions  on  rural  life  and  ite  different 
phases  are  well  worth  the  hearing. 

Dr.  Jessopp,  of  Scaraiiig,  Norfolk,  is  sach  a  one,  and  hia  viewnacd 
comparison  of  th«  relative  positiocu  of  town  and  country  labourers  are 
reviewed  bf  the  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham  in  an  able  article  in  the 
Uetober  number  of  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine." 

Comparisons  of  actual  wages  paid  in  diSerent  towns  and  in  tbair 
rural  equiralenls  are  adduced  to  abon'  ihit,  from  one  end  of  England 
to  the  other,  the  net  earnings  of  the  day  labourer,  after  deducting  rent 
and  rates,  ara  no  higher  in  the  town  than  in  the  country.  Two  pairs 
of  oaseH  from  the  west  country  show  in  one  au  annual  advantage  to 
the  countryman  of  £3  Oj.  Gil.,  in  the  other  an  advantsge  to  the 
towntman  of  £1  Ts.  fid. 

As  a  tact  it  is  very  atldom  that  the  yonng  fellow  nf  twenty 
migrating  to  the  town  makes  any  immediate  fmprovemeAt  in  hia 
monetary  poution.  A  good  second  waggoner  will  have  been  receiving 
at  least  £20  per  annum  besides  his  board  and  lodging,  aitd  it  ia  not  often 
that  they  start  work  in  tbe  town  at  more  than  20s.  per  week,  say 
£52  per  annum.  From  this  must  be  dsduoted  12s.  per  week  for 
board,  lojging,  and  washing,  Isaving  s  balance  of  £^0  16b.  aa  ag^nst 
the  {Terious  wage  of  £20.  Aa  ha  may  lose  time  from  illneaa  or 
enforced  holidays  his  net  earnings  may  very  easily  and  protsbly  be 
less  than  before. 

A  week  or  two  sgo  we  were  travelling  by  rail  and  were  jtdned  at 
a  wayside  atation  by  a  youth  of  dghteen  or  so  (apparently).  He  waa 
very  full  of  cooTcraation,  and  informed  us  that  he  had  left  his  place — 
i^.,  Mtuation,  and  thought  of  going  into  the  town.  It  appeared  that 
the  reason  of  his  leaving  his  place  was  bis  having  had  a  few  words 
with  hia  master  on  lome  triviil  matter,  aikd  the  maater  had  very  kindly 
tet  him  go.  Now  this  youth  on  his  own  showing  had  letc  £20  per 
annum  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  and  waa  oheerrully  facing 
;.jwn  life  in  antioipatiou  of  a  wage  of  £52  to  find  himself  in  food  and 
lodging.  A  su^estion  that  the  attractions  of  town  life,  the  theatre 
and  the  music  hall,  were  Actors  in  the  case  met  with  a  cheerful 
response  in  the  afBrmativs ;  and  so  it  is,  tbe  more  higbly  paid  life  of 
the  town  provides  attractions  which  are  lacking  in  the  country,  sod 
the  lads  of  the  villages  having  bean  educated  to  appreciate  the 
Insuries  of  modern  life  cannot  be  retained  where  the  so-called  "  life  " 
does  not  exist. 

We  fear  that  in  many  country  parishes  the  cle:gy  have  much-  to 
answer  for  !d  allowing  tlieir  parishioners  to  become  alienated  from 
tbe  charms  of  rural  life;  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  country 
bred  themselvea  having  had  much  to  do  with  their  non-apprMnation 
of  tbe  needa  of  a  rural  pariah.  But  we  are  mnniog  away  from  our 
practical  subject — viz.,  town  and  country  labour. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  labour  is  very 
scarce  in  the  country  districts,  and  that  the  two  chief  cauaes-which 
attract  the  men  from  the  village  to  the  town  are,  cheap  and 
constant  amusemant  in  the  evenings,  and  the  prospect  (not  always 
Inlfilled)  of  a  better  living  wage. 

What  can  be  done  to  keep  the  men  at  home  ?  There  appear 
to  be  only  three  antidotes  likely  to  have  aoy  influence  on  the 
complaint  in  question.  The  first  ia  the  payment  of  better  wages 
and  the  certain  oonviction  in  the  mind  of  the  labourer  that  he 
cannot  mend  his  position  by  going  to  the  town.  Well !  The 
current  range  of  agricultural  prices  does  not  give  much  encourage- 
ment to  the  idea  that  higher  wages  may  be  paid ;  in  fact  we  know 


that  the  price  of  labour  baa  already  risen  to  a  point  which  preeenti 
almost  insuperable  difficulty  to  some  of  the  most  enlightened  aqd 
enterprising  of  farmers,  — 

The  second  factor  likely  to  keep  men  at  home  in  the  villages 
would  be  the  provision  of  similar  attractions  to  those  met  witb  in 
the  towns.  Here,  again,  the  i|uastion  of  £  s,  d.  falocka  the  way' 
even  if  it  were  desirable  to  moke  a  Capua  of  every  Sweet  Auburn. 

I'he  third  solution  is  the  certainty  of  a  fairly  good  wage  with 
the  prospect  of  a  small  holding,  leading  up  to  a  larger  one  and 
independence.  Tlie  great  obstacle  to  the  taking  up  of  small  holdings 
has  been  the  nncsitwoty  of  tenure.  The  labourer,  having  been 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty ;  having  seen,  either  in  his 
own  case  or  in  that  of  neighbours,  the  arbitrary  movements  of 
household  gods  at  the  wbim  of  landlord  or  employer,  ia  shy  at 
taking  up  land  whereon  he  will  have  to  gradually  put  together  tbe 
neceaaary  bomeBteod,  unless  he  has  such  security  as  abscliite  fixity 
of  tenure  atone  can  give  him. 

It  would  appear  to  us  that  there  is  little  prospect  at  present  of 
the  country  being  able  to  keep  its  sons  at  home,  and  the  acarcity  of 
labour  will  still  faitber  help  bt  decrease  the  arable  area.  It  may 
thus  come  about  that  the  three  F.'a,  which  have  been  so  much  talked 
of  by  politicians,  may,  without  sny  legislation  whatever,  become  the 
basis  of  a  new  departure  in  tbe  world  of  agriculture 

The  landlord,  rather  than  reduce  the  rent  >o  the  arable  tenant, 
who,  in  default  of  suitable  labour,  wishes  to  practically  turn  his 
farm  into  a  aheep  run,  may  be  induced  to  cut  the  farm  up  into 
small  holdings ;  but  he  must  either  provide  buildings  (tbe  ezpenss 
of  which  would  be  prohibitive),  or  give  security  to  tbe  tenant  who 
would  and  could  provide  them.  This  would  mean  either  a  very  kmg 
lease,  or  such  compensation  for  buildings  as  would  really  mean  fixity  ■ 
of  tenure.  Freedom  of  cultivation  is  now  so  essential  to  small  ss 
well  as  large  holding?,  that  the  third  F  may  be  taken  iat  granted. 

WORK   ON  THE  HOME   FAHM. 

Wiih  Wheat  aowiog  eompleted  and  the  Mangold  crop  taken  up  and 
stored,  all  the  Potatost  haTing  Ixen  in  the  pie  for  tome  time,  ve  are  able 
to  look  round  and  do  many  little  job*  that  are  put  oB  unlil  a  «laok  tiow. 
Uofortunalely  alack  time*  on  a  farm  rarely  occur,  and  so  many  of  thew 
triTiililiei  are  poatponed  longer  than  thay  sboald  be. 

Ooe  very  Decenary  piece  of  work  is  the  gathering  tt^ther,  clasniog, 
and  pultiog  in  shelter  of  tbe  many  implemeDit,  both  imail  and  large,  that 
may  not  be  required  until  ipring  or  summer.  !n  many  caaea  a  coal  of 
paint  wilt  well  repay  the  cotL  Not  a  montb  ago  we  sbw  a  horse  hoe 
atanding  between  two  rowi  of  Mangold  wbare  it  bad  been  imat  mid- 
aammnr.  How  much  better  it  would  have  been  in  (ha  shad.  We  have 
seen  hanowB  left  raared  up  lo  atop  gapa,  bat  uneconomical  aa  iiMih  a 
pr«ttic:e  was,  tbe  harrow  was  serTinjc  >  uaeful  purpose,  whereas  the  bona 
hoe  waa  auSeripg  deterioration  for  nothing. 

All  working  parts  of  machinery  not  in  uae  should  have  been  well  mled 
after  cleaning,  ks  they  will  mooh  mote  readily  be  again  fit  for  uss  whan 
wanted.  Plonghing  down  the  rallowa  is  now  tbe  chief  work  of  the  honsa. 
The  ohllled  ploaxb  ia  not  only  the  beat  for  this  work,  leaving  the  land 
looser  and  more  open  to  froat  aetion  than  tbe  ordinary  plough  doea, 
but  the  work  is  more  econom'catly  dona.  Tbe  doable  or  treble  furrow 
ploughs  will  do  the  work  at  periiapa  as  amall  »  cost,  but  they  will  not 
torn  aa  deep  a  furrow  neither  will  they  so  thoroughly  cut  the  Thistles. 

Sheep  are  doing  wall,  bnt  the  prospect  of  tbe  root  supply  doea  not 
improve.  The  mild  weather  ii  keeping  cattle  oat  in  the  i«starei.  The 
animals  are  doing  little  good,  but  e«ery  week  of  time  spent  shortens  the 
winter  and  brightens  tbe  outlook. 

Barley  has  fallen  so  much  In  prioe  that  it  now  appears  to  be 
cheaper  than  oak*  as  a  food  for  cattle,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
large  quautlties  will  be  ground  and  naed  to  mix  with  oat  straw.  With 
treacle,  bsrieymeal  and  malt  onhna  or  grains  and  a  plentifnl  supply  of 
alraw  there  should  be  no  antiety  about  the  growiog  stock.  Batter  keapa 
a  fair  price,  and  eggi  are  dear  becauae  there  are  none,  bat  fowla  are  eheap 
and  wul  remain  so  as  long  aa  pheasanta  are  bo  pleotifal. 


The  Colour  ov  Mile. — The  oolonr  of  milk  Is  due  to  tbe  batter-tat 
which  exiits  in  it  in  a  state  of  snspenaion.  The  rest  of  tbe  solid  matter 
contuned  in  butler — on  an  average  of  about  B  per  cent. — exist*  in  a  stats 
of  solution.  The  butter^fat  of  the  milk  i*  present  in  the  form  of  vwy 
■mall  globules,  and  it  has  been  adranced  by  such  a  well-known  anthority 
as  Flaischmann  that  if  It  were  poaiible  to  remOTe  all  the  batter>fat 
globules  from  milk  the  remaining  liquid  would  be  almost  colonrlesa  and 
transparenL  This  Is  the  reason  why  very  poor  milk  ia  soappoienii; 
"thin"  and  watery. 


Soveiibet  80,  1899.  -T     "■'■JOtJRNAt   OP  HOUTlGULfUTtE  ANt)   COTTAGE  GARDENHR.  _ 


HArrODILS 


of  all  Spi"!"^  Flou'ei'S, 


SPECIAL  MIXTURES 

-  OF  - 

DAFFODILS 

For  VATITRALIBINa  In  WoodUiKti,  ShnblMrles, 

Orelianla,  on  Oraii;  Blopoi,  In  Uxst  Flower 

Borden,  or  ft>r  Cnttlns. 


^^,,™.  and  POTt's 

Utge  snd  imall  Trampcta,  Peerless, 
PbtIOOO.  2S/-;  per  100,  3/-. 

BARB'S  CATALOBCK  of 

orljlnul  phologiaptia  I 


AFFODILS  ii  iUuitisted  wi 
:en  u  the  Long  Ditton  Ni 
icrintlreLiaCot  &11  the  FIdi 
Incladlng  Che  latest  Novell 


BARB'S  CATALOOUE  of  Iht  .^. .. ,  „ 
CaoCLSES.  aNOWOttOPS,  sod  o( 
ing  Balbs  lor  In  or  oatdooi     " 


HVACINTHS,TULIP3, 


Biilbt  ttnt  Cirriaga  Fraa  on  ncaipt  of 

BARR   to   SONS, 

12 1 13,  Hag  Strtet,  Covtnt  Garden,  lODdoji, 

NUBSBRIE,— DnrON  HILL,  SrRBIT^N,  aUHREY. 


CTT-rBT7a  SI'S 

ULLTSACE  KOJHEOOM  SPAWN 

Iracyoie  «n  leadily 
rcMfOd,  fkoil  by  uido^  thi 

Lb  rile  bjgt^t  posalble  pmifte  of  tbe 
ooalitj.      NDuieront     Tantlmooi.di. 

affiH,  ajid  frinUd  ■  ■"    -  '  "■ 


iinle«  1r  «olBd  p!ick.  if        'St 

a  roi^nt  ore  attached.  »  %  -TV 
Bnahel ;  ur  \l-  par      n^' 


HI9a0AI£  I0K8EBIES.  LOBDOH,  l..ft  Bftnit.  H«rt> 


RIVERS' 

FRUIT    TREES, 

Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AHD 

Orchard-House  Trees. 

A    LABOB    AND    SELBOT    STOOK 
ALWAYS    ON    VIEW. 


.g^.  ORCHIDS-ORCHIDS. 

^P  QUANTITY    IMMENSE. 


HUGH  LOW  A  C0.,'°1g.>'!>'i^.li*'' 


fRaiTTRtes 

For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 

Oroameotal  Trees,  Sbrubs,  k 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

J  CHEAL&QONS 

WbW    Crflwley.        U  Sussex. 


SPRING  FLOWERING 


AT  CLEARANCE  SALE  PRICES. 


CHIOHOOOXA  LUCILIi:,  V-  per  lOO. 

19b  siie,  !/3 :  ind  si 


THUBSDAT,  N07EUBEB  M.  laot. 


THE  lOmmU.  OP  HORTIODLTUBB  ow  »i  (MataW 
Am*  <^  0/ltt,  la,  JF<<r>  a»n  <nMni*rv,  lUit  A., 
ZomImi,  pod  >M  ffr  •  QHmitr,  Bit.  Btttorld 
uonaanatomOprnM  miut  b*  «ddr«wa4  t«  •,  B«m 
HOI  Rd,,  Wandnrartta,  S.W. 


9ABDBN»IS,  2 


DticJi,  ^  per  io 


HVACINTHH.  nnuied  carielle*,  3/-  and  i/-  per  doien. 

Bedding.  Mixed,  S/-  pec  di>»n  ;  ITjD  per 
IKIS,  EngllBh.  tiamod  tllrietie«,  ■  ■  -  -  -■ — '  -— 

„      K^nnKah,  eholce  Mixed.  31 

,,     Spani^,  -" — '* i-..i~. 

','.     Ju'ni^ea.'Hch  golden  vel lev.  Ife  per  dozen. 
POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS,  hesc  named  varieties.  7M( 
choice  Mixed.  S/a  per  100, 
DAFFODILS,    beet  named   larietlea,    bl-.  Tit,    and   1( 


BLE  TULIPS,  be»t  nimod varieties.  SJ-andT/BpetlO 
bett  Mixed,  iiH  per  100. 
MIXED  FLORISTS'  TULIFS.  3,-  per  lOO. 

TULIPA  Elegans.  bright 'scHrlec. ' l^per dozeD. 

Golden  Crown,  gold  and  criioiion,  3(-  per  100. 
Pirotee.  while,  edged  carmine,  »!■  per  100. 
SXlveacria.  fragrant  yellon  Qooeta,  3/(1  per  100, 


CATALOQUES   FREE   ON  APPLICATION. 


H.  J.  JOKES,  %^&^.  lEWiSHAM,  S.E. 


«3lR±dS 

FI.Aim  AT    JMTir  FBIOEfl. 
AlmafituHIMawiiUarttivtllnt.   M.i»dit  tmiftr  CaMotut. 


Bxotlo  NuTMriM,  OHELTBNHAK 


THOMAS  RIVERS  k  SON, 

BAWBRUiaEWOBTH,  HEBTS. 

SASLOW  BTATIOH,  O.IA 

No.  lOtA— Vol.  XXXIX.,  Tmaii  sbbuu 


VINR    CULTURE      UNDEB     GtASS.— 
By  J.  B.  Pbabson.  The  Nunerlee.  CbltwaU,  DMt 
Noltlngham.    Price  1/- ;  pout  iree,  1/1.    Fifth  Et)«on. 

"~ =    " COi;^,T  CHAHBERS,  FlKKT  8TBBBI,  B.C. 
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THE   LEAF  HABVEST. 

THE  buvest  is  readf,  but  thow  who  apprecuts 
it  ATO  few.  Why  u  it  >o  ?  Many  who  should 
moit  appreciate  this  lioh  and  owtaiu  crop  appear 
to  regard  it  b«  ui  intolerable  nniaanoa,  hence  sooh 
apologies  are  tendered  to  tiie  oantal  caller  as,  "  Oh, 
you  must  excuse  tu,  we  are  in  a  horrid  mega  irith 
leaves.  "  What  a  plague  thoae  leasee  are,  surely," 
says  another;  and  still  aoottier  passee  a  remark 
which  is  more  pertinent  from  hie  p<Niit  of  view 
than  polite  from  ours.  Why  saoh  an  uoqnalified 
bleasing  should  be  perverted  by  the  man  of  mould 
iuto  beiog  one  of  the  worries  of  life  it  is  not  easy 
'o  say,  unleee  it  is  that  the  powers  that  be  also 
ri'gard  falliog  leaves  as  an  abomination.  Then, 
of  course,  circun>stances  alter  cases.  Master  and 
man  must  needs  go  hand-in-hand,  and  the  wishes 
of  the  one  be  ioierpreted  as  commands  by  the 
other.  Yet  how  oflea  in  some  subtle  and  inde- 
terminate  manner  thti  order  is  reversed,  and  our 
rulnTd  are  made  the  scipegoals  of  a  narrow-minded 
prejudice  they,  may  never  entertain.  In  many 
places  from  such  time  as  the  flight  of  autumnal 
tiutM  leaves  begins,  till  the  last  lingerers  are 
sornpulously  removed,  there  is  a  scratching  and 
scraping,  a  sweefdng,  and  swearing  as  ludicrous  as 
It  ia  lameotabte  on  reflecting  how  few  gardens  are 
adequately  supplied  with  that  most  precious 
commodity,  leaf  mould. 

Ob,  the   pity  of  itt    The   watte  of  time,  of 

precious  material ;  the  {Mrrenity  of  all  pertaining 

It    Is  there  anything  so  dresdrnl  in  those  rich 

brown  leaves  which  every  breeise  sends  scampering 

across  grass  and  gnvel,  or  the  fiercer  Uast  swiris 

p  into  the  oomen  and  down  Into  the  hoUona? 

Drat  them  leaves ;  his  lordship  dtait  mind  em', 
hnt  I  do  ;  not  a  bit  o'  peace  till  they're  all  down." 
Ah  1  one  thoaght  on  hearing  this,  hero  is  a  man 
groaning  aoder  a  self-imposed  burden,  and  yearly, 
itx  three  mmths  right  ofF,  he  is  thus  cbronioally 
tarmsDted.  Here  it  ia  tiie  man  and  not  the  master 
whcHo  falling  leaves  are  snch  a  bugbear.  How 
many  oases  run  on  parallel  lin«a  ?  Half  OM  daraa 
to  suspect,  and  the  other  half  are  open  to  OMivaraioD 
into  a  gardener's  way  of  thInMng  if  he  wills  to 
Bo.  mix— VOL.  OL.  Old  Saain. 
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tliiak  thai  tlw  way  lo  ooovvrt  ibis  bugbear  into  a  bloaaing  to  to  let 
the  lea?ei  rnsde  awiy  antU  the  bulk  to  laid  bw,  tb^  to  omntoDiioe 
hto  harteit  in  a  mathodioal  maniMr. 

TUi  daj(in  the  third  week  of  November)  we  bavie  oommenoed  our 
harveetiaiid  being  a  heavily  timbered  plaoe,  tbe  crojj  is  abuodant.  The, 
beoeftta  contingent  upon  waiting  until  the  niain;Oi)op-  yi  re^dy  chiefly 
eonatot  of  the  fMsility  with  whiob  many .  loade  of  clean  leaves  are 
gathered  and  depoiited  in  a  few  places  about  the  grounds  speoially 
selected  Idt  convenienoe  and  privacy.  One  place  coDsists  of  a  disused 
aandpiti  and  here  from  a  dronmscribed  area  all  are  gathered  together. 
Another  lays  concealed  in  the  depths  of  a  shrubbery,  where  all  from 
that  quarter  find  a  resling-place;  and  again,  the  Beech  plantation 
whi^  firinges  the  demesne  prorides  several  depdts  and  the  where- 
withal to  fill  them.  As  again9t  this  system,  the  usoal  routine  ot 
gathering  np  leaves  as  they  fall  rarely  provides  good  leaf  mould,  and 
that  only  hi  limited  quantity  compared  with  the  abaA^nt  materifl||  $t 
handy  for  with  the  incessant  cleaning,  all  Beech  mast  and  twiggy 
matter,  not  to  mention  a  liberal  addition  of  gravel  itibhedlfrom  walks 
ttid  drives  where  loose  gravd  prevails,  practically  spoils  the  crop  for 
gMdon  pnrposes.  Now,  at  this  time  of  the  year»  for  every  ten  loads  of 
good  dean  leaves  the  final  sweeping  gives  one  load  of  rubbish,  which 
is  depMited  elaewhera.    / 

Valuable  as  is  leaf  mould  in  the  potting  shed,  the  advantages  of 
having  a  bountiful  snpply  oC.  half-decayed  leaves  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, pnring  the  past  autumn  fully  fifty  loads  taken  from  one 
of  oar  largest  depdts  were  incorporated  with  the  soil  in  the  flower  beds 
of  our  rather  extensive,  formal  garden*  and  as  a  manurial  agent  for 
the  ordinary  types  of  plants  used  to  fill  these  beds  for  either  summer 
or  spring  display  it  to  found  to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  heavier 
fiumyard  dressing.  It  may  also  1  be  mentioned  that  for  every  five 
cartbads  a  sixth  of  sbarp  sand  was  added,  well  worked  throngh  it 
with  f<Mrks  ere  being  wheeled  to  the  beds.  **  Why,  that  staff  would 
grow  anything,**  said  an  interested  visitor  who  saw  the  operation. 
He  was  rigbt,  and  a  dozen  examples  might  be  given  in  which  the 
results  are  almost  startling.  Ooe  only  need  be  given  now,  and  that 
consists  of  a  hundred  clumps  of  the  old  Schizostylis  cocciDea,  which 
were  transplanted  into  similar  compost  last  spring.  As  compared 
with  the  specimens  of  this  charming  old-fashioned  plaat  generally  seen, 
these  are  robust  in  tbe  extreme ;  the  spikes  of  bloom  now  in  full 
beauty  in  a  sunny  corner  being  not  unlike  miniature  Gladioli  in  size 
and  vigour. 

There  are,  of  course,  leaves  and  leaves,  .some  of  which  bear  an 
indifferent  character  from  the  utilitarian  point  of  view.  There  is, 
however,  no  need  to  discriminate  in  harvesting,  all  are  leaves  that  come 
into  onr  cart,  although  the  Oak  and  then  the  Beech  are  most  in  favour. 
The  main  pointi  aa  previously  remarked,  is  to  gather  them  as  clean 
and  free  ot  twiggy  or  other  undesirable  matter  as  possible,  which  can 
ooly  be  done  when  they  lay  on  the  ground  in  quantity.  To  sum  up, 
there  are  many,  donbtlesa,  who^  whitot  acknowledging  the  force  of 
thto  argument,  will  object  to  the  principle  on  the  score  of  tidyness. 
The  economy  of  time  and  labour  to  too  obvious  to  dwell  upon ;  to  this 
little  sen  be  said  beyond  remarking  that  if  we  could  for  the  nonce 
nUse  oar  views  (or  drop  them)  sufficiently  to  shut  out  for  a  brief  space 
that  formidable  barrier  it  would  be  of  distinct  advantage  to  all 
• — A*  N.  Oldhxad. 


THE    FRUIT    CROP    OF    1899. 

8dhk  little  time  ago  our  esteemed  Secretary  asked  me  to  give  a 
few  notes  on  *'  The  Fruit  Crops  of  ISQO,"  a  somewhat  barren 
snbjeot  at  the  best,  and  1  asked  myself  the  question.  What 
oan  one  say  mpon  a  matter  like  this  that  has  not  been  said  and 
repeated  time  and  again?  I  found  no  answer  to  my  question,  and 
I  have  no  eicnse  for  my  appearance  except  the  poor  one 
that  1  am  acting  in  accordance  with  onr  Secretary's  orders.  It  to 
easy  te  those  who  an  giUed  with  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  to 
hang  an  article  or  write  a  paper  upon  any  teit,  bot»  unfortunately, 
J  do  not  find  myself  in  that  happy  state ;  nevertheless,  havhog  set 


out  I  must  carry  It  through  somehow,  and  I  crave  your  indulgence 
if'  I  wander  eiightly  at  times  from  the  texts. 

Strawbbrbies. 

Flatly,  then,  w^e  mnst,  1  think,  admit  that,  speaking  generally, 
the  season  of  1899  Will  have  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  pow  fruit 
years,  and  the  best  we  can  say  of  it  is  that  good  crops  have  beaa 
eztrerhely  partial.  Certain  favoured  spots  have  produced  fine  crops 
of  fruit,  and  the  -  foitunate  possessors  have  had  a  good  time, 
sending  fruit  to  markets  and  with  the  scant  supplies  receiving  good 
returns  in  the  way  of  money  iu  exchange.  To  commence  with 
Strawberries,  certain  localities  had  good  crops  but  the  fruit  wta 
never  plentiful,  nor  did  one  see  much  of  it  on  the  eostei^s  barrow. 
In  our  local  markets  the  price  ranged  from  ^.  to  6d.  a  lb.  and  back  again 
to  8d.,  which  would  show  that  they  were  not  an  any  way  ahundant 
Our  local  growers  had  an  excellent  crop  and  first-rate  weather  for 
picking,- and  coose^uedtly  scored  a  great  success,  but  in  tbe  county  of 
Kent,  where  our  largest  supplies  usually  come  from,  one'  heard  of 
hundreds  of  acres  :of  Strawberries  being  ploughed  in  as  there  was  no 
crop  .worth  picking.  r  .  ,.  "    r^ 

The  cause  of  thto  disaster  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  I  think  we  may 
safely  say  that  it  was  the  long  drought  of  1898,  A>r  although  we  had 
a  very  trying  spring  this  year,  with  late  frosts' and  cold  winds  of  long 
duration,  I  do  not  think  that  the  spring  weather  would  account  for 
this  total  failure.  Of  course  one  knows  thftt  i9pring  frosts  willUackes 
and  destroy  Strawberry  flowers  when  they  are  expanded,  but  the 
blooms  do  not  all  come  out  at  once^  and  it  takes  a  considerable  frost 
to  kill  the  unopened  buds  ;  moreover,  many  growers  tell  me  that  they 
had  no  blooms  to  begin  with. 

Speaking  of  my  own  personal  experience,  our  trial  beds  of  one-year 
plants,,  set  thickly,,  were  rarely,  if  ever,  better,  and  we  had  so  much  fruit 
that  a  large  proportion  was  wasted.  It  would  not  be  of  much  interest 
for  me  to  give  a  list  of  those  varieties  which  did  best,  for  I  find  that 
no  fruit  varies  more  in  cropping  and  quality  in  different  districts  than 
does  the  Strawberry,  and  even  from  season  to  season  one  to  compelled 
to  form  fresh  opinions  respecting  many  varieties ;  fi>r  instance,  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years  Latest  of  All  has  been  grand,  and  (although 
it  is  not  one  of  the  latest,  by  the  way)  it  has  been  greatly  in  demand 
and  a  general  favourite;  this  year,  in  spite  of  our  having  bad  a  gentol 
rain  prior  to  their  ripening,  the  fruits  were  many  of  them  hollow  and 
insipid.  Royal  Sovereign  was  Al,  immense  crop  and  guod  flavour; 
and  amongst  the  cteirlies  nothing  came  up  to  Scarlet  Queen.  J  often 
wonder  why  this  variety  has  not  corre  more  to  the  front  During 
the  Strawberry  season  I  generally  have  a  walk  round  the  btds  before 
breakfast,  when  the  fruit  is  at  its  best,  and  one  can  best  appreciate 
its  flavour.  I  found  my  steps  generally  led  '  me  this  season  fint 
to  the  Scarlet  Queen  beds,  later  to  Royal  Sovereign,  and  afterwards 
to  Auguste  Boioselot  and  President,  my  special  favourite.  Dr.  Hogg, 
having  failed  to  crop  this  year. 

Speaking  of  the  joy  of  eating  these  delicious  fruits  in  perfectioo, 
is  it  not  lamentable  to  see  the  stuff  set  before  th^  general  public  for 
consumption  ?  I  live  now  in  the  city  of  Nottingham,  a  place  with 
260,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  quite  willing  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  a  fair  article,  and  yet  I  never  once  saw  a  nice  punnet  of 
clean  fresh  fruit  which  one  would  take  a  pleasure  in  eating,  but  only 
heaps  of  fruit  which,  however  good  when  flrat  turned  out  of  tbe 
baskets,  by  repeated  handlmg  and  weighing  soon  look  as  if  tbe 
proprietor  had  made  his  bed  upon  them  overnight. 

Small  Fbuits. 

But  to  turn  from  this  somewhat  unsavoury  subject,  I  may  ny 
that  in  the  Midlands,  despite  the  harsh  spring,  the  crops  of  dooie- 
berries  and  Currants  have  been  excellent,  althoogh  in  some  localities 
the  Black  Currants  suffered  from  lack  of  moisture.  Speaking  of 
these  Irulta  reminda  one  of  the  boom  which  was  made  some  years 
ago  over  Berry's  Early  Kent  Gooseberry,  which  turned  out  to  be  an 
extremely  old  friend— Keepsake — under  another  name,  and  this  year 
we  have  fruited  the  new  Comet  Currant,  which  we  are  unable  to 
distinguish  in  any  way  from  La  Versaillaise.  There  is  a  differenoe 
between  the  two,  but  it  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  first  named  cost 
ns  28.  6d.  a  plant  and  the  others  did  not 

Whilst  we  are  thinking  about  small  fruits  I  should  like  to  ask 
if  anyone  has  fruited  the  Japanese  Mayberry  P  1  have  asked  maoy, 
but  cannot  hear  of  anyone  succeeding  with  it.  With  us  it  has  been 
cut  each  year  by  the  spring  frosts,  and  although  in  Anierica  it  with- 
stands a  very  low  temperature  with  a  dry  atmosphere  I  fear  it  is 
useless  in  this  country.  The  Strawberry > Raspberry  we  have  most  of 
us  fruited,  and  I  presume  that  everyone  will  agree  with  me  that  although 
it  may  be  considered  as  an  interesting  and  somewhat  strikiug 
addition  to  our  mixed  border,  it  has  scant  ^aim  to  a  position  in 
the  fruit  garden.  The  Loganberry  has,  I  think,  come  to  stay;  it 
has  a  flavour  quite  of  its  own,  a  mixture  of  Blackberry,  Raspberry, 
and  a  decided  dash  of  Mulberry ;  it  ia  by  no  means  to  be  despised  as  a 
desNTt  fruit  when  fully  ripe,  Mid  it  k  really  excellent  when  preserved. 
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Speaking  of  preserves,  some  persons  will  possibly  rememWr 
having  tasted  that  most  delicious  Medlar  jelly  which  onr  friend 
the  late  Mr.  Rivers  brought  several  years  ago  to  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee. I  was  privileged  in  my  school  days  to  be  the  recipient  of 
dirers  boxes  of  Guava  jelly,  which  a  relative  sent  from  Brazil,  and  I 
used  to  think  that  nothing  could  ever  equal  it  in  my  estimation,  but 
Mr.  Rivers'  Medlar  jelly  would.  I  think,  run  it  very  closely.  Alas  I  I 
have  tasted  neither  of  late,  so  cannot  well  compare  their  merits,  but  I 
feal  sure  that  Medlar  jelly  would  find  a  ready  sala  if  it  were  cunningly 
prepared,  and  as  the  Medlars  can  be  worked  on  any  hddgerow  there 
need  be  no  dlGSculty  about  providing  ground  for  them.  I  throw  this 
hint  out  to  any  who  may  wish  to  make  a  fortune,  and  trust  that  when 
the  money  comes  rolling  in  they  will  remember  ma  substantially.  I 
am  not  supposed  to  be  writing  about  new  fruits,  but  I  may  mention 
incidentally  that  two  new  Black  Currants  carried  crops  of  fruit  this 
season  with  me ;  the  first,  called  Early  Black,  had  a  large  crop  of  very 
smill  fruit,  which  droppid  off  as  soon  as  ripe;  the  second.  Golden 
Black,  was  a  very  sweet  Currant  of  a  dirty,  muddy  brown  colour 
and  most  unattractive  appearance. 

Plums  and  Damsons. 

Passing  on  to  Plums,  these  were  somewhat  patchy  In  the  Midlands, 
some  localities  having  practically  no  fruit  at  all  whilst  others  had  a 
very  ^r  crop.  It  is^  I  know,  the  custom  to  lay  the  blame  of  all 
fail  ares  upon  spring  frosts,  but  mischievoos  as  these  undoubtedly  are^ 
I  think  that  much  loss  is  charged  to  them  of  which  they  are  in  a 
great  measure  guiltleds.  What  I  mean  is  this,  when  trees  ara 
saffering  from  an  overcrop  the  previous  season,  and  oftentimes  also 
from  a  lack  of  manure,  the  blossom  is  more  easily  damaged  by  spring 
frost  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  trees  be^  in  more 
robust  health.  I  noticed  particularly  this  year  that  the  Plum  and 
Damson  bloom  at  Chilweli  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  whilst  at 
Lowdham,  thirteen  miles  away,  in  the  same  valley,  with  the  same 
climatic  conditions  and  wh«t  seems  an  exactly  similar,  soil,  the  trees 
were  well  loaded,  iu  fact  many  Victorian  bad  to  be  suppDrted  with 
props  to  prevent  the  trees  being  brok'sn.  1  have  purposely  said 
**  what  seems  to  be  an  exactly  similar  s>il,''  for  although  the  soil  is 
on  the  same  geological  formation  and.  to  all  appearance  is  as  much 
alike  as  posiible,  I  believe  that  some  difference  exists  (which  possibly 
a  chemical  analysis  would  show),  and  that  this  differenc)  in  the 
oonstttaents  of  the  soil  is  the  main  cause  why  one  village  is  essentially 
a  plum  district  whilst  the  o^her  cannot  Uv  claim  to  hi  anything  more 
than  a  fair-weather  locality  lor  Plums.  It  may  illustrate  this  point 
more  clearly  if  I  state  that  for  twenty  years  we  never  siw  fruit  npDn. 
young  nursery  trees  of  Pood's  S.*eidling,  at  Chilweli,  whilst  this 
year,  at  Lowdham,  although  an  unfavourable  spring,  three-year 
leathered  standirds  were  roped  with  fruit ;  also  untrimmdd  standards  - 
of  Brussels  and  Brompton  Plums,  used  for  stocks,  carried  fruit,  which 
I  have  never  seen  any  but  old-established  trees  do  at  Chilweli. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Our  neighbours  made  an  excellent  price  of  their  Plums  and 
Damsons,  the  latter  realising  the  comfortable  figure  of  3s.  per  peck  of 
18  Ibd — In  1877  we  sold  Damsons  at  lis.  6d.  per  peck,  but  the  crop  was 
so  thin  that  they  did  not  pxy  very  We'll  even  at  that  price.  Speaking 
of  peckd,  is  it  not  absurd  that  although  these  measures  are  supposed  to 
be  abolished,  each  local  market,  not  to  leave  out  London  which  heads 
the  list  in  these  absur  Jitien,  has  its  own  terms  of  pecks,  bushels,  baskets, 
sieves,  pots,  and  what  not,  the  meaning,  or  rather  weight,  of  which 
not  one  person  in  a  djzen  living  in  the  district  understands,  and  still 
fewer  out  of  it  ?  For  example  :  a  housekeeper  in  Nottingham  buys  a 
peck  of  Potatoes  and  receives  20  lbs.  If  she  weighs  her  purchase  and 
subsequently  buys  a  peck  of  Pears  or  Plums  she  thinks  they  are  short 
weight,  becaase  thoy  only  weigh  18  lbs.  a  peck,  Apples  16  lbs..  Black 
Currants  14  Ib^.,  Bjans  9  lbs..  Peas  8  lbs. 

What  idea  do  these  quotations  of  pecks,  pots,  and  others,  convey 
to  the  intelligent  grower  in  another  county  who  is  trying  to  study  our 
markers  prices  ?  Our  old-fashioned  tons,  hundredweights,  quarters 
and  pounds,  are  somewhat  cumbersome  as  compared  to  the  metric 
system  of  our  continental  neighbours,  but  these  local  measures  and 
weights  for  fruits,  corn,  and  other  things,  are  "  confusion  confounded.*' 

PEAB8  AND  APPLES. 

Pears  this  season  were  generally  a  failure,  and  the  French  pro- 
ducers must  have  had  a  good  time  if  they  received  anything  like  a 
share  of  the  2^  1.  each  for  which  very  ordinary  Williams'  Bon  Chretiens 
were  retailed  in  our  shops.  Strange  to  say,  as  soon  as  home-grown  fruit 
came  in  (certainly  within  a  fortnight)  better  Williams'  could  be 
bought  at  3d.  per  lb. ;  what  a  profit  to  the  grower  would  have  resulted 
from  the  u^e  of  a  tiny  bit  of  thin  blue  paper  wrapped  around  each  fruit ! 

Apples  in  the  Midlands  have  beeu  almost  an  average  crop  ;  some 
varieties,  indeed,  have  produced  a  heavy  crop.  I  wish  someone  who 
has  the  time  to  study  such  things  would  tell  us  why  certain  varieties 
almost  always  pull  through  the  worst  of  spring  weather,  whilst  others 
alongside,  ia  bloom  at  the  same  time,  quite  as  constantly  succumb. 


One  of  our  leading  nurserymen  once  told  us  that  the  hardy  varieties 
were  those  in  which  the  petals  incurved,  but  the  little  ohservatioii  I 
have  given  io  this  point  does  not  quite  bear  this  out,  and  I  think  the 
reason  is  still  to  seek. 

If  there  is  one  fact  which  stands  out  more  prolninently  than 
another  in  respect  to  the  fruit  crop  of  1899,  It  is  that  the  British 
gardener  can,  despite  the  weather,  produce  a  sample  of  hardy  fruits 
which  it  would  puzzle  any.  other  portion  of  the  world  to  exoeL  Every 
visitor  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  must  have  been  amazed  to  find 
that,  with  all  the  talk  of  failure  of  crops,  cold,  ungenial  spring,  and 
burning,  droughty  summer,  ^the  fruit  exhibited  was  really  splendid. 
When  one<  tries  calmly  to  carry  one's  mind  back  to  the  Apple  and 
Pear  Congress  of  1888  and  the  samples  ^of  Apples  and  Pears  whioh 
were  then  exhibited  and  ooasidered  good,  one  oannot  but  marvel  ai 
the  enormous  progress  which  haaiboen  mide  in  the  production  of  fioa 
fruit.  1  venture  to  say  that  many  market  samples  from  young  and 
well  eared  for  orchards  of  to-day  are  far  superior  to  the  pieked  fruit 
which  WAS  exhibited  at  the  Odnferance  in  1888. 

The  Eduoational  Va^ue  qb-  Confebbncbs  and  Shows. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  Apple  and 
Pear  Congress,  the  great  Guildhall  Sbow,  and  the  subsequent  Crystal 
Palace  Shows  fh>m  an  eda<»iional-  point  of  view,  and  I  am  sure 
everyone  will  agree  that  the  effect  they  have  had  in  stimulating  growers 
to  produce  better  frtlit  has  been  simply  marvellous.  To  many  visitors 
at  the  earlier  shows  the  fruit  exhibited  was  a  revelation  ;  they  had  no 
idea  such  fruits  could  be  prddueed  in  -the  open,  still  less  had  they  any 
thought  that  such  fruits  oould  be  grown  anywhere  except  in  favoured 
Kent  and  Devon ;  and  yet  to-day  the  Midland  exhlbltore  stage  fruits 
superior  to  the  best  seen  in  1888»  whilst  our  friends  from  Maidstone^ 
Exmouth,  Bassaleg,  Herisford;  and  otlMr  places  have  made  still  farther 
progress  In  excellenoy.  " 

This  mai^h  of  progress  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  all,  for  it  is 
undoubtedly  only  by  the  production- of  fine  fruit  of  high  quality  that 
we  can  hope  to  command  our  home  markets,  or  to  make  fruit  growing 
a  commereial  sucoess.  Ttiat  our  exhibitors  can  much  improve  upon 
the  results  already  littiioed  with  our  present  varieties  of  fruits  we  can 
scarcely  hope,  nor  can  we  expect  that  market  growers  can  qaite  attain 
the  high  level  at  which  our  friend  Mr.  Woodward,  of  Birhaoa  Court, 
stands ;  but  some  of  them  are  olose  upon  his  heels,  and  when  one 
looks  back  ui)on  the  market  samples  of  fiftean  years  a^o,  and  tries  to 
compire  them  with  the  best  of  to-day,  one  can  but  rejoice.  I  say  the 
best  of  to-day,  for  unfortunately  there  is  still  a  fearful  amount  of 
rubbish  sent  to  market,  but  its  day  is  over,  and  it  must  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  public  will  not  buy  it 
at  any  price,  and  the  only  market  oi)en  for  it  is  the  '*  smasher/'  by 
which  term  I  suppodo  all  wiU  recognise  the  jam  maker,  who  uses 
these  small  fruit  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  mike  several  kinds  of  jam, 
which  are  not  always  sold  under  the  name  of  Apples.  Our  local 
growers  have  been  making  from  40i.  to  558.  per  ton  of  small  Apples 
sent  to  the  jam  factory,  but  they  do  not  like  the  price,  and  many  of 
them  are  now  planting  orchards  of  bush  fruits  on  cultivated  land,  and 
intend  shortly  to  lay  to  the  axe  in  the  old  orchards  to  provide  some 
Christmas  fuel. 

I  must  apologise  for  having  wandered  somewhat  from  my  subject, 
but  1  have  been  preachin;;  improvement  in  fruit  growing  for  so  many 
years  now  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  keep  away  from  a  matter  which  is, 
after  all,  slightly  connected  with  the  fruit  crop  of  1899,  nor  can  one 
help  rejoicing  when  one  sees  the  improvement  which  has  been  already 
effected,  for  the  question  is  one  of  no  mean  importance  or  narrow  bounds. 

Seeing  that  during  the  past  fourteen  years  we  have  imported  no 
less  than  55,727,756  bushels  of  Apples,  valued  at  £15J26,476,  the 
question  is  of  some  importance  financially,  especially  when  we  see  that 
the  imports  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  the  average  price  is  higher 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  period  than  it  was  during  the  first  seven 
years.  This  shows  that  the  taste  for  fruit  is  increasing ;  a  fact  which 
is  hopeful  for  the  grower,  and  of  great  importance  to  the  health  of  our 
people,  for  all  medical  authorities  are  agreed  that  fresh  fruit  is  most 
beneficial  to  health,  and  is  especially  needed  by  the  dwellers  in  towns 
and  cities. 

But  the  question  of  improved  fruit  culture  does  not  end  here»  for 
if  the  industry  of  fruit  growing  can  be  made  to  pay  in  the  future,  as 
it  most  undoubtedly  has  done  in  the  past,  I  know  of  nothing  which 
will  help  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  making  the  land  reproductive  to  the 
capital  and  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  of  inducing  men  to  live 
upon  it  and  make  their  homes  in  the  rural  districts  like  this  same 
fruit  cultura  I  find  nowhere  such  thriving  villages  in  districts  not 
depjndant  upon  manufacturers  as  those  in  which  fruit  growing 
is  extensively  carried  on,  and  if  only  for  this  reason  the  matter  is  ra 
national  importance.  We  see  tracts  of  land  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  which  once  maintained  a  sturdy  race  of  cottars,  nearly  all  of 
whom  sent  a  member  to  our  Highland  regiments,  now,  alas  I  chMired  of 
human  habitations  and  sacred  to  the  grouse  or  red  dear;  we  see 
thoosands  of  acres  of  land  which  in  our  younger  days  was  in  oulti- 
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TBtloQ  and  maintaiiiiiig  a  oontented  And  liealthy  popaUtioD,  now  laid 
down  to  gnMy  and  we  ask  oarariyes  the  qaestion,  Whenoo  are  otir 
great  towns  and  otties  to  receive  fresh  blood  and  einew*  whence  shall 
come  oar  fotore  stalwart  soldiera  ?  I  know  not,  nnless  it  be  by  the 
help  of  frnit  «;rowing;  market  gardenings  and  all  kinds  of  small 
eoltttra^  and  this  is  why  I  say  this  is  a  qaestion  of  national  importanoe. 
— (PofMf  TMd  ol  ik$  EarHeMurai  Clt»b  ^  Mb.   A«  H.  Pkabson, 


PLANTING  TIME. 

Happy  is  the  man  who^  plants  while  early  winter  is  stiU  tempered 
with  the  kindliness  of  autnmn;  yet|  unfortunately,  saoh  things  are 
with  some  more  a  mattor  of  opportunity  than  of  choioe,  and  perchance 
may  have  to  be  postponed  to  a  more  convenient  if  less  propitious 
season*  Hencefoith  from  now,  when  the  great  harvest  of  leaves  is 
waiting  to  be  gathered,  till  such  time  as  bursting  buds  renew  the 
promise  of  springs  all  sorts  and  oonditions  of  planting  will  be  in 
eyidenoe — good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Good,  when  done  at  the  right 
time  and  In  the  right  way  ;  bad,  when  it  is  regarded  by  busy  men  as 
a  bother,  interfering  with  ordinary  routine,  and  trees,  shrubs,  or  what 
not  are  heeled  in,  instead  of  being  promptly  set  on  their  feet  to  give 
them  a  good  start  in  life;  indifferent,  whenever  done  if  done  in  a 
alovenly  manner. 

Tat,  again,  there  is  a  nervous  energy  (it  is  very  hifections  too) 
which  will  not— cannot  wait ;  must  hurry  things  out  of  the  ground 
and  hurry  them  in  while  autumn  suns  are  strong  in  summer  power. 
It  will  tell  yon  of  warmth  io  the  ground  which  must  be  caught  ere  it 
evaporates,  and  it  will  not  forget  to  repeat  the  old  saying  **  Plant  a 
Laurel  in  autumn  and  oommand  it  to  grow,  plant  it  in  spring  and 
beg  it  to  live/'  If  only  extremes  would  meet  on  the  border  line  d 
oommon  sense  this  feverish  anxiety  would  not  have  furnished  an 
instance  lately  seen,  where  some  large  evergreens  were  transplanted 
early  in  October  and  are  now  suffering  severely,  to  point  a  moral. 
How  often,  too^  are  these  planters  of  the  early  bird  type  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  nurseryman  in  his  haste  to  execute  orders  which  have 
been  previously  booked.  Some  years  dnce  an  order  for  Hoees  given 
by  the  writer,  at  a  Rose  show,  resulted  in  their  coming  to  hand  in 
warm  autumnal  weather,  and,  although  promptly  attended  to,  shrivelled 
wood  was  already  apparent,  and  an  after-crop  of  trouble  was  raised 
about "  those  Boees.'^ 

If  more  haste  means  less  speed  in  commencing  the  planting  season, 
most  will  admit  that  delay  is  doubly  dangerous  when  near  its  close  in 
the  spring,  and,  given  congenial  weather,  the  bulk  of  all  planting 
may  well  receive  that  consideration  it  deserves  on  the  old -year  side  of 
Christmas.  Doubtless  unratbfactory  results  may  not  infrequently  be 
traced  to  slovenly  planting,  at  whatever  time  it  ia  done.  For  ihe  first 
year  bad  eflects  on  tree  or  shrub  noay  not  be  so  apparent  as  afterwards, 
when  the  roots  uiett  a  chitly  rebuff  in  the  uncongenial  ontlines  of  a 
hard  shalKiw  basin  in  which  they  have  been  set.  Apropos  of  this,  an 
old  gardener  remarked,  "  ii»s  not  planting,  it's  shoving  em  in." 

Two  neighbouring  estates  have  lately  afforded  examples  of  planting 
V.  *'  shoving  'em  in."  The  bad  example  consists  of  a  mixed  plantation 
made  some  ten  years  since  to  shut  out  the  view  of  a  public  road.  The 
plants  used  were  chiefly  evergreens,  aud  mainly  consisted  of  Pinus 
austriaca,  which  genersJly  does  well  in  the  locality.  There  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  several  years,  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  some- 
thing is  wrong,  and  radically  wrong,  inspection  showing  that  the 
unhealthy  plants  had  been  set  in  shallow  basins,  which,  owing  to  the 
bard  texture  of  the  soil,  confined  the  roots  from  the  start,  and  offered 
no  encouragement  for  them  to  p^meate  further.  They  were,  indeed, 
**  shoved  in,"  and  loss  of  money,  time,  and  temper  is  the  result. 

Gonsi»ooous  failure  as  the  abqve  was  and  is,  no  wonder  that  a 
neighbouring  proprietor,  who  waa  anxious  to  have  a  plantation  in  a 

sfaiukr  position,  should  hesitate,  said  in  fact,  that   Mr. 's  trees 

were  the  wrong  sort  for  the  place,  which  was  easily  refuted  in 
pointing  to  the  many  fine  isolated  specimens  of  Pinus  austriaca 
visible  in  the  aurroondinga.  However,  three  years  ago  the  plantation 
was  made  and  is  now  a  flourishing  witness  to  sound  initial  work. 
Owing  to  the  hard  nature  of  the  soi^  as  previously  remarked,  a  good 
deal  ^  labour  was  expended  in  taking  out  the  holes,  and  it  may  be 
added  all  were  prepared  ready  for  the  trees  ere  they  were  allowed  to 
be  sent  from  the  nursery.  These  holes  were  excavated  2  feet  deep 
and  2  feet  across  the  top,  but  it  was  insisted  upon  that  they  should 
be  made  somewhat  broader  at  the  bottom,  like  lan  inverted  basin  in 
tact,  and  much  of  the  spade  work,  ovring  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
had  to  be  supplemented  by  an  iron  bar.  The  top  spit,  consisting  of 
old  pasture,  waa  placed  in  the  bottom  of  each  hole,  grass  side  down, 
every  hole  being  guaged  prior  to  this,  the  entire  job  of  excavating 
being  let  to  labourers  by  task.  It  is  admitted  tiiat  the  pirepftrations 
were  both  tedious  and  laborious  to  what  generally  obtains,  but  it  was 
eonakiered  that  the  end  in  view  justified  the  means,  and  of  a  thousand 
Finea  which  formed  the  backbone  of  this  planting,  ninety-nine  out  of 
the  hundred  are  ia  vigorous  health,  the  small  percentage  of  failures 


oocorring  among  P.  Inaigf^ia^  which  is  not  so  tractable  a  kind  under 
removal 

A  word  in  season  may  be  added  respecting  the  removal  of  larger 
specimens  with  balls  of  soil.  The  desirable  obiect  of  retaining  a  ball 
is  often  frustrated  by  attempting  too  much,  and  during  the  shifting,  in 
spite  of  the  use  of  mats  or  sacking,  a  vertical  split  will  sever  many  of 
the  fibrous  roots.  Far  better  is  it  to  reduce  the  ball  with  a  fork  as  far 
as  appears  to  be  consistent  with  easy  removal  bv  the  means  at  command. 
Success  in  this  kind  of  transplanti^ng  depends,  of  course,  very  much 
upon  the- nature  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the  size  and  habit  of  the  speci- 
men. Instances  occur  in  which  work  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
better  never  attempted,  for  trees  which  have  been  growing  undisturbed, 
for  some  years,  maybe,  in  a  shallow  soil  with  their  roots  ramifying  over  a 
considerable  surface  area,  are  apt  to  remove  very  badly,  and  the  question 
is  often  forced  upon  one  that  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 
Remarkable  successes  are,  of  course,  pointed  to  with  pride ;  of  the 
failures  little  is  heard,  an  opinton  apparently  obtaining  that  the  least 
said  about  them  the  better.— Westbsneb. 


VINES  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 

What  very  interesting  articles  on  Grapes  and  Vines  there  have 
been  in  the  Journal  this  year;  but  outdoor  Vine  planting  against 
walls  is  much  neglected.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  popular 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi  and  the  many  beautiful  varieties  of  Clematis  for 
covering  walls,  and  yet  I  think  the  Vine  is  the  most  beautiful  hardy 
climber  in  culUvation.  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  put  in  a  plea  for 
its  more  extended  culture  in  the  open  air,  particularly  against  walls 
having  a  south  aspect. 

Enclosed  I  am  sending  two  varieties  of  Grapes  for  identification 
grown  on  open  wall ;  they  do  not  quite  ripen  so  far  north,  but  the 
larger  berried  variety  is  a  splendid  cropper  and  a  distinct  flavour,  and 
fiurly  good  when  nearly  ripe.    I  am  anxious  to  know  its  name. 

The  white  variety  is  also  very  prolific,  and  gets  nearly  ripe,  bat 
berries  are  always  small  and  flavour  moderate.  It  seems  different 
from  the  Sweetwater,  which  I  also  grow. 

The  Black  Cluster  growing  by  the  side  of  the  others  ripens,  and  I 
enclose  two  or  three  bunches  for  you  to  taste.  Tou  will  eee  by  the 
photos  one  showing  the  Vines  in  their  summer  dress,  the  other,  now 
all  the  foliage  has  fdlen,  showing  the  fruit  which  I  am  now  gathering, 
the  third  week  in  November.  They  were  very  late  in  blooming  this 
year — namely,  Jnly,  and,  although  a  fice  summer,  too  late  to  ripe' . 
Can  you  suggest  a  use  for  the  unripe  fruit  through  the  Journal,  of 
which  I  am  a  rather  old  subscritwr,  having  commenced  just  fo*ty 
years  ago. — W.  B.,  Lincoln. 

[The  photographs  are  very  g0(  d.  Vines  kept  in  order,  as  shown  in 
their  summer  dress,  are  handsome  wall-ccveriog  plants ;  while,  as  the 
autumn  view  makes  clear,  they  are  not  less  interestiua  when  the  wall 
is  dappled  with  bunches  of  put  pie  truit.  Had  the  small  black  Grafies 
b«en  thinned  they  would  be  excellent  for  dissert  In  mixture  with 
th-  U'ger  but  l<^8  ripe  bunches,  better  wine  might  be  made  than  U 
found  iu  much  of  the  cheap  brands  imported.  The  Vine  is  one  ot 
the-  best  of  town  plants,  clothing  walls  near  London  with  restful 
greenery,  and  we  have  seen  them  bear  a  profusion  of  bunches  within 
two  miles  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  fruit  would  have  ripened  well 
if  less  crowded  with  a  tangled  mass  of  growth. 

The  best  white  Grape,  as  far  as  we  know,  for  ripening  as;ainst 
south  walls,  if  not  the  best  of  all  Grafes  for  such  positior>s,  is  the 
Cliasselas  Vibert ;  the  next  best  white  is  perhaps  Royal  Muscadine*. 
This^  under  one  or  other  of  its  many  names,  is  much  grown  around 
Paris.  Some  years  ago  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  properly  thinned  bunches  and  fine 
well  ripened  berries  Rrown  by  Mr.  Thomas  Record  against  a  soucb 
wall  in  Kent  Early  Saumur  Frontignan  'is  also  very  good.  Some  of 
the  earliest  black  Grapes  for  walls  are  Black  Cluster,  Black  July, 
Miller^s  Burgundy,  and  Espiran. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  on  "Vines  in  the  Open  Air"  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul sural  Society,  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Todd,  F.R.H.S.,  but  we  do  not  advise  our  readers  to  do 
what  the  author  did — grow  the  Trebbiano  for  sixteen,  and  the  Syrian 
for  thirteen  years,  and  then  find  them  failures.  They  are  among  the 
worst  to  be  chosen,  and  Mr.  Todd  intends  to  **  clear  them  out "  in 
favour  of  Moore's  Early  (which  we  do  not  know)  and  Chasselas  Rose 
rChasselas  de  Falloux),  which  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  true 
Chasselas  Vibert  He  will  perhaps  grow  this  and  others  in  his  garden 
near  London. 

We  suspect  there  are  many  sunny  slopes  in  Surrey  at  least  as 
favourable  for  open  air  Grape  culture  as  the  sites  in  South  Wales  from 
which  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  expecting  a  fine  vintage  this  year.  Grown 
against  south  walls,  early  varieties  of  Grapes  will,  when  intelligently 
managed,  ripen  during  most  seasons  in  the  south  of  England  and 
sufficiently  so  for  wine  making  over  a  great  extent  of  the  country.  If 
the  growers,  like  *'  A.  D."  are  not  winely  inclined,  they  can,  like  Mr. 
Todd,  put  the  Grapee  ^  under  piecrust  as  if  they  were  Gooseberriea*] 
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Ctpbipsdiom  Milo  Wjwtokbiet  V4KIB!Ti. 
At  lb«  mMtinp  at  the  Royal  Horticuttiuml  Sooietf,  held  on  the 
21(t  JMt^  Mr.  Arthur  Ghapman,  gardoner  to  Capt^  Holford,  Weabm- 
birt,  Tetbnry,  Gloa.,  exhibited  a  very  attnotive  colleotion  of  Oypri- 
pedinnii,  for  which  a  lilver  Flora  meda!  was  acoorded.  Id  the  report 
cf  that  show,  od  page  448,  the  uamea  are  given,  and  further  refrrtmce 
ii  oallad  now  otiIj  to  introduce  the  illustratioD  (fig.  83)  of  the 
Weatonhirt  variety  of  0.  Milo,  to  which  the  Orchid  Committee 
attached  the  award  of  merit  card.  As  the  woodcnt  clearly  shows,  the 
Bower  is  a  etnimgly  handsome  one,  of  perfect  form  and  bdd  mark' 
logs.  The  pDUoh  and  petala  aie  deep  claret,  overlviiig  and  almoet 
obaoirin^  in  the  latter  case,  pale  green,  and  these  have  a 
thr«ad-1iln  margin  of  light  green;  the  whola  ililnei  as  thoagb 
vamiahed.  The  magni&oent  donal  sepal  is  gieeu  at  the  base,  bnt  the 
ground  oolonr  is  alnuiat 
obacnred  by  the  deep 
pniple  brown  apots, 
wbiob  on  the  lower 
portion  have  run  to- 
gether in  the  (onn  of 
Unas.  There  is  a  broad 
margia  of  pure  white. 

WnjTBaiBO    Obchidp. 

At  all  seasons  of  the 
year  cnltivatots  of  this 
beautiful  family  of 
plants  must  be  on  the 
alert,  and  at  this  period, 
when  dull,  cold,  wet 
weOitber  is  prevalent,  it 
la  obvious  that  an  in- 
croaaed  amount  of  at!  en - 
tion  is  necessary.  The 
whole  secret,  if  there  is 
one  in  Urchid  culture,  ' 
is  summed  up  in  the  ' 
word  attention,  which 
embodies  clean  liness, 
composts,  temperatures, 
and  watering.  In  re- 
B{i«ct  of  the  first -named 
it  may  be  said  that  both 
the  bouiea  and  their 
occupants  must  be  kept 
ss  clean  ss  possible.  In 
speaking  of  composts  or 
aoila,  I  may  say  that  I 
do  not  recommend  the 
remoral  of  any  plants 
during    the    depth    of 

winter.  Should,  however,  the  compost  iowiiioh  any  plant  is  growing 
be  at  all  sour,  do  not  apply  one  drop  of  water  mora  than  is  necessary 
till  the  plant  begins  to  show  signs  of  fresh  root  action ;  thcm  it  can 
receive  new  compost,  even  at  this  time  of  year. 

Temperatures,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  most  be  most  oarofully  studied 
in  all  cases,  although  1  do  not  consider  it  is  essential  to  keep  the 
various  houses  rivetted,  ho  to  speak,  to  any  certain  degree.  I  know, 
however,  that  much  harm  is  done  by  sudden  risea  and  falls  to  extreme 
points,  and  to  this  is  oflen  traceable  malformad  flowers  and  sheaths 
which  refuse  to  push  their  flowers  at  the  proper  season,  it  should 
rather  be  the  aim  to  keep  the  thermometer  as  near  a  certain  degree  as 
pMSlble,  according  to  the  outside  condition,  and  in  very  severe 
weather  let  it  run  down  a  little,  rather  than  use  a  great  amount  of 
fire  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  on  all  occasions  when  the  weather  is 
(avonrsble,  admit  fi'eah  air,  as  even  in  the  smallest  quantities  it  is 
beneficial. 

Watering,  although  the  last  to  be  noted,  is  not  the  least  in 
imparlance.  I  once  heard  it  said  the  application  and  the  withholding 
of  water  is  the  whole  secret  of  plant  culture,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
no  doubt  it  Is  Irue,  and  it  certainly  applies  forcibly  to  Orchids.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  a  necessity  to  give  eome  plants  water,  and  in 
others  to  withhold  it.  This  must  always  be  remembered — give  no 
plant  oue  drop  more  than  it  requires,  and  allow  no  plant  to  suffer  for 
the  want  of  it ;  but  if  any  mistake  Is  made,  eir  on  the  wde  of  drjn>>ss. 

Atmoepherie  moisture  in  most  of  the  houses  will  be  required,  and 


must  be  afforded  with  caution.  Should  jtbe  house  feel  atjall  stuffy 
or  oloae,  damp  down ;  if  at  all  cold  or  damp,  refrain  from  ddog  so. 
These  few  notes,  to  the  majotity  of  oultivaton,  may  seem  snpe^nous, 
but  I  am  Inolinsd  to  think  that  many  oi  us  hare  yet  aometbing  to 
learn,  even  in  the  winter  to«atmait  of  Orchids.  Certain  it  is  that 
only  by  attention  to  the  smalleat  details  we  may  hope  to  soooaed. 

H0TK8  OS  CrPKIPBDrUK  INHIONK. 

This  fine  spedes  has  been  an  Inmate  of  our  greenhonaes  for  nearly 
a  Mntury,  and  Is  still  as  popular  as  any  plant  grown.  It  Is  represented 
in  almost  every  garden  in  the  land  where  there  is  a  greenhouse,  and  it 
is  fteqnently  the  only  Urchid  cultivated.  In  my  opinion  this  OroUd 
baa  every  good  quality  that  a  flowering  plant  can  possess  ;  it  Is  not 
pariiculu'  as  to  compost  or  temperature,  Imt  It  seems  to  grow  and 
tbriva  almoet  anywhere,  although,  bke  everything  else,  it  well  repays 
being  properly  cared  for.  When  ceen  in  this  condiUon  even  ibe 
lv]uosl  flower  is  charming,  and  alter  having  done  duty  on  the  plant  in 
the  house  in  which  it  was  grown  it  csn  be  cnt,^aDd,,will  last  in  water 
for  a  considerable  time  when  flowers  are  Ecarce.i 

It  is  not  so  much  of  the  type  that  I  now  wisb  to  speak,  bnt  of  Ibe 
two  peerliss  varieties,  ,C.  i.  Banders  and  C.<  i.  Banderlsnum,  which 
will,  1  suppose,  one  dayf,becou)e  as  common|BB  those  two,much  sought 
after  in  iny  younger 
days — C.  i.  Maiitei  and 
a  i.  Ohantini.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  state 
that  both  Sandene  and 
Sanderianum  are  ycHow 
varieties  of  the  type, 
and  they  are  muoh  in 
request  at  the  present 
time.  The  diflTerenoes 
in  the  two  VBiietleB  are 
In  form  and  cdour, 
Ssudern  is  a  beanUful 
delicate  primrose  ydlow 
flower,  tne  dorsal  sepal 
having  a  broad  apical 
mar^  of  pure  white 
and  a  few  brown  dots ; 
these  are  found  to  vary 
ecoording  to  the  <xa>- 
ditioDs  under  which  the 

iilaot  has  been  grown, 
ikowise  the  depth  of 
colour  in  the  whole 
flower.  Sanderianum  is 
perhaps  not  so  flne  as 
the  preceding  in  shape 
or  the  size  of  the  flower, 
and  ia  beat  described  as 
a  pore  yellow  and  white 
flower  without  .  any 
spotting.  C.  I.  Harefiela 
Hall  var.  and  C.  I.  gi- 
ganteum  are  the  giantf, 
so  to  apeak,of  the  whole 
family,  being  glorihed 
edi  tion  sofC.LChautini. 
larger,  and  the  spota  on  the  doraal  eepal  are  bolder 
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They  are  i 
and  clearer. 

As  I  have  already  said,  they  well  repay  being  property;  cared  for, 

and  as  I  am  not  aware  of  anyone  having  too  largo  a  atock  of  «th«r 
of  these  varieties  to  experiment  with,  I  would  recommend  that  they 
be  grown  in  the  warm  intermediato  house  in  a  compost  of  two  parts 
l>efil  fibrous  peat,  one  of  sphsgnum  moss,  and  about  half  a  part  of 
turfy  loam,  from  whi(*  all  the  fine  has  been  taken.  When  the  plants 
become  fairly  establiahed,  and  are  of  presentable  sise,  they  may  be 
grown  in  a  cooler  temperature ;  hut  still  I  think  more  is  lost  In  the 
prowlh  of  tlie  plant  than  ia  repaid  by  the  extra  tone  of  colour,  which 
is  undoubtedly  imparted  under  such  conditions. — J.  Babkkb,  Beetlt. 
Dendbobium  NoniLE.    . 

At  the  last  rortDi^htly  meeting  of  the  Kingston  Oardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  Mr.  Uine,  gardener  to  Sir  Richard 
Taneye,  read  a  practical  paper  on  "  Dendrobiura  nobile."  His  advice 
to  those  about  to  start  the  cnltivatiou  of  this  useful  and  Iragrant 
Orchid  was  to  obtain  plants  from  the  nurseryman  in  the  spring; 
these  uBusUy  have  flowered  once  and  will  be  about  to  start_  into 
growth.  Do  not  repot  or  top-dress  them,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  will  be 
potted  in  sufficiently  good  material  to  serve  them  for  twelve 
months. 

The  plants  may  bo  grown  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  vinery,  but 
the  stove  is  their  favourite  home.     Keep  the  plants  on  the  dry  aide, 
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light  syringings  being  suffioient  until  the  growths  are  at  least  3  inches 
long,  then  water  and  syringe  more  copiously.  Lightly  shade  the 
plants  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  but  it  is  better  to  allow 
more  light  than  is  too  often  afforded,  as  plants  grown  in  dense  shade 
will  become  thin  and  drawn,  and  cannot  produce  flowers  so  profusely 
as  short,  thick,  and  well-ripened  pseudo-bulbs  grown  in  more  light. 
Use  soft  water  in  preference  to  hard,  as  the  latter  quickly  kills  the 
sphagnum  moss,  and  dead  moss  appears  to  be  harmful  to  the  plants. 

When  growth  is  finished  ripen  the  plants  in  a  cooler  house,  such 
as  the  warm  corner  of  a  greenhouse  or  a  vinery  shelf  not  too  close  to 
the  ventilators,  for  too  much  draught  will  cause  the  plants  to  become 
shrivelled.  Allow  only  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs 
plump :  45**  to  50°  at  night  will  be  warm  enough  during  the  resting 
period,  but  in  severe  weather  a  few  degrees  less  will  not  be  dangerous. 

It  18  better  to  flower  the  two-year-old  growths,  as  they  produce 
more  bloom  than  do  those  of  the  preceding  summer.  The  plants  will 
last  in  bloom  from  four  to  six  weeks  if  kept  dry  and  in  a  rather  low 
temperature,  but  do  not  allow  the  flowers  to  wither  on  the  plant,  or 
the  next  year's  growth  may  be  inferior.  After  flowering,  top-dress  or 
repot  as  required,  using  a  mixture  of  neat,  moss,  and  charcoal,  and 
keep  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  well  above  the  compost.  Hepot 
every  three  or  four  years,  using  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  the  laat, 
then  no  roots  will  be  damaged. 

Imported  plants  should  be  laid  on  a  moist  spar  or  cinder-covered 
stage,  and  be  lightly  syringed  until  growth  appears,  when  they  may  be 
placed  in  small  pots,  using  little  or  nothing  beside  broken  crocks  for 
the  roots  to  ramble  in  for  the  first  year. — J.  T.  Blsncowb. 


NOTES  ON  ALPINE   FLOWERS. 

Campanula  FobtbnsghiiAoiana. 

Pobtenschlag's  Bellflower  is  one  of  our  most  dependable  flowers 
for  the  rock  garden,  by  reason  of  its  free-flowering  habit  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  grown.  It  comes,  it  is  said,  from  Dalmatia,  and 
is  perfectly  hardy  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  a 
capital  plant  for  trailing  over  the  surface  of  a  large  stone,  but  may  be 
found  useful  on  the  levt^l  as  well.  This  Campanula  soon  forms  a  good 
sized  plant  on  most  soils,  although  it  prefera  that  which  is  rather 
light  and  of  a  somewhat  peaty  nature.  In  such  it  grows  rapidly,  and 
forms  a  mass  of  pretty  green  foliage,  covered  for  a  long  time  in  summer 
with  pleasing  light  blue  flowers.    It  is  easily  increased  by  division. 

There  has  been  for  a  little  time  in  cultivation  a  larger  flowering 
variety,  which  has  passed  under  the  names  of  G.  mollis  and  0.  Por- 
tenschlagiana  '*  Bavarian  variety.'*  The  first  is  incorrect,  but  the 
second  is  no  better,  as  the  plant  does  not  come  from  Bavaria  at  all. 
The  only  ground  for  calling  it  the  "  Bavarian  variety  "  seems  to  be 
that  it  was  introduced  by  a  Bavarian  nurseryman.  This  variety  is 
larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the  ordinary  form,  and  is  preferred  by  many 
on  this  account.  No  one  will,  however,  regret  growing  either  of  the 
forms  of  Campanula  Portenschlagiana.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
while  either  of  the  forms  grow  quite  well  in  partial  shade,  they  also 
thrive  in  sun.    They  ought  never  to  suffer  from  want  of  water. 

Arabis  ccebulea. 

In  my  early  days  of  growing  Alpines  I  lighted  upon  the  name  of 
Arabis  coerulea  in  a  seedsman's  catalogue,  and  enticed  by  the  prospect 
of  possessing  a  sky-blue  Arabis,  forthwith  procured  a  packet  of  seeds, 
which  were  duly  sown,  with  the  result  that  a  fair  number  of  plants 
were  in  due  course  raised  and  planted  out.  They  came  into  bloom, 
but  the  colour  was  so  disappointing  that  the  plants  soon  found  a  last 
resting-place  on  the  rubbish  heap.  The  tint  of  blue  shown  by  the 
flowers  is  a  poor  one,  and  makes  one  wonder  at  the  daring  of  the 
botanist  responsible  for  the  specific  name  of  the  Arabis.  Arabis  coarulea 
is  a  native  ot  Europe,  and  is  hardy  in  most  rock  gardens  where  the 
soil  is  fairly  good.  It  may  be  increased  by  means  of  seeds  sown  in 
spring,  or  by  cuttings.  The  principal  object  one  has  in  view  in 
speaking  of  this  plant  is  to  advise  alpine  growers  not  to  trouble  with 
so  poor  a  plant. 

Saxipbaoa  Boydi. 

This  very  beautiful  little  Kockfoil  is  a  witness  in  favour  of  the 
optimism  held  by  enthusiasts  as  to  the  great  variety  we  may  yet  have 
among  hardy  plants — ^an  optimism  which,  the  writer  b  disposed  to 
think,  is  justified  by  all  that  we  know  of  the  source  of  so  many  good 
flowers.  The  belief  is  that  this  Saxifrage  is  a  hybrid  between  Saxi- 
fraga  Burseriana  and  S.  aretioides,  but  this  is  only  a  probability,  as 
the  original  plant  was  not  the  product  of  artificial  hybridisation.  It 
originated  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  James  Boyd  of  Cherrytrees,  near 
Melrose,  Scotland.  It  is  a  charming  little  plant,  of  dense  stiff  habit, 
and  only  growing  a  few  inches  in  height.  Pretty  as  is  the  rounded 
mound  of  tiny  rosettes  it  forms,  its  beauties  of  foliage  are  surpassed 
by  the  lovely  little  bright  yellow  flowers  which  rise  above  the  plants. 
ISaxifraga  Boydi  is  not  easil>  or  quickly  Increased  by  division  or 
cutting,  and  it  is  not  procurable  as  cheaply  as  many  other  Alpines. 
There  is  also  a  white  variety,  but  it  is  larger  in  growth. 


SiLKNB  SCHAPTA. 

We  are  usually  rather  short  of  bloom  in  the  rock  garden  after  mid- 
summer, and  have  thus  the  more  reason  to  look  oat  for,  and  prize  any 
flowers  which  will  come  in  after  that  time  to  give  the  colour  we  want. 
Thus  one  thinks  highly  of  the  Caucasian  Silene  Schafta,  whose  pink 
flowers  are  produced  freely  enough  in  either  sun  or  half  shade.  It 
forms  a  neat,  slightly  trailing  plant,  with  flowers  resembling  the  other 
Catchflies  in  their  inflated  capsules.  One  finds  it  grow  well  in  a 
sandy  soil  and  in  a  place  where  absolute  drought  cannot  fall  to  its  lot. 
This  Silene  is  very  easily  grown  from  seeds,  which  may  be  sown  in 
spring  in  a  nursery  bed,  a  cold  frame,  or  in  pots  or  boxes.  When  the 
seedings  appear  give  them  the  ordinary  treatment  afforded  to  those 
of  hardy  flowers. 

Thymus  SEBPYiiLUM  lakuginosus. 

The  plant  which  possesses  this  formidable  name  is  by  no  means 
obtrusive  in  appearance.  It  is,  in  truth,  only  a  variety  of  the 
common  wild  Thyme,  which  so  adorns  some  of  our  hill  and  mountain 
sides.  It  is,  however,  covered  with  a  silk-like  or  woolly  tomentum, 
which  gives  it  a  distinct  effect.  It  does  not  flower  so  freely  in  the 
writer's  garden  as  the  ordinary  form  or  its  wnite  and  so-called  crimson 
varieties.  Its  chief  value  is  as  a  carpeter  for  taller  plants  or  bulbs,  or 
for  covering  a  dry  bank  or  a  large  stone.  It  enjoys  a  light,  peaty  soil, 
and  grows  rapidly  when  it  has  once  got  a  start. 

Nabcissus  minimus. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  Daffodils,  although  I  prefer  to  hare 
them  in  the  ground  considerably  before  thif>.  I  think,  however,  that 
there  are  many  who  have  rock  gardens  who  would  enjoy  growing  this 
quaint  looking  little  Daffodil  on  their  rockeries.  It  is,  it  may  be, 
superfluous  to  give  any  description  of  it  to  some  who  know  it,  yet 
there  are  many  lovers  of  flowers  to  whom  it  is  an  entire  stranger.  For 
the  latter  it  may  be  said  that  Narcissus  minimus  is  a  tiny — a  very 
tiny-— ^Trumpet  Oaffodil,  completely  formed,  and  delightful  in  its 
symmetry.  It  is  also  one  of  the  earliest  to  come  into  bloom.  It 
pleases  the  admirer  of  Alpines  with  its  bright  yellow  trumpet  flowers, 
so  worthy  to  be  the  companions  of  the  gems  which  gladden  us  in  the 
early  year. 

Yucca  pilamentosa. 

This  may  appear  foreign  to  these  notes,  and  incongruous  when 
spoken  of  directly  after  the  miniature  flower  which  forms  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  passages.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all 
rock  gardens  are  not  small,  and  that  many  are  made  less  beautiful 
than  they  might  be  because  of  the  absence  of  plants  of  bold  and  effec- 
tive character.  The  Yuccas  can  be  used  with  great  advantage  on  bold 
rock  work,  where  they  produce  a  fine  effect  with  their  long,  pleasing 
leaves,  even  when  out  of  bloom.  When  in  flower  their  spikes  of  white 
blooms  are  always  admired.  Of  the  Yuccas  in  cultivation  none  sur- 
pafts  Y.  filamentosa  for  hardiness  and  ease  of  cultivation.  It  rarely 
fails  to  bloom  when  established  either  in  the  rockery  or  border.  The 
name  of  filamentosa  is  applied  on  account  of  the  filaments  with  which 
the  margins  of  the  leaves  are  fringed.  This  species  is  not  particular 
as  to  soil. — Alpinus. 

ELJilAGNUS  MACROPHYLLA. 

The  past  hot  dry  summer,  while  injurious  to  some  plants,  has 
brought  out  the  better  qualities  of  others,  more  especially  those  from 
the  far  East,  which  delight  in  plenty  of  bright  sunny  weather.  The 
subject  of  this  note,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  is  one  of  the  beet  of 
the  evergreen  Eleagnus,  and  has  flowered  very  freely  this  year. 

The  flokvers,  which  open  in  November,  are  white,  end  not  very 
conspicuous  ;  and  aie  produced  usually  in  paira  on  short  stalks  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They  are  shortly  tubular,  with  four  small 
triangular  petals,  and  have  a  sweet  scent,  not  unlike  that  of  some  of 
the  Narcissi. 

The  leaves  are  alternate,  nearly  oval  in  shape,  about  3  inches  long 
by  2  inches  broad,  borne  on  petioles  an  inch  in  length ;  the  margins 
are  entire,  but  the  outer  parts  of  the  leaf  are  undulated,  and  curl 
upwards  slightly  from  the  midrib.  They  are  of  a  deep  shining  green, 
and  covered  with  very  minute  punctures  on  the  upper  surface,  and  of 
a  shining  silver  grey  beneath,  the  two  surfaces  forming  a  pleaong 
contrast  when  the  leaves  are  blown  about  by  the  wind.  The  young 
wood,  the  petioles  of  the  leaves,  and  the  outside  of  the  flowers  are  all 
covered  with  the  minute  brownish  scales,  resembling  small  dots,  so 
common  to  this  genus. 

The  plant  forms  a  low  rounded  shrub,  about  6  or  6  feet  high,  agd 
as  much  or  more  in  diameter,  with  the  lower  branches  keeping  in  good 
condition  to  the  ground.  A  rather  poor  light  soil  suits  it  best,  causing 
it  to  grow  more  slowly,  and  enabling  it  to  ripen  its  wood  better.  Like 
most  of  its  allies,  it  requires  very  little  or  no  feeding,  but  should  be 
liberally  supplied  with  water  during  dry  weather.  It  is  propagated 
by  seed8,  cuttings,  or  grafts;  but  grafted  plants,  although  more 
quickly  obtained,  are  as  a  rule  not  so  satisfactory  as  those  raised  by 
other  methods.— -0. 
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National  Rosb  Society.— Ofkiciai,  Catalooob. 
Tbb  fourth  edition  of  the  official  catalogue  of  th«  NBttonal  Rom 
Society  is  probibly  the  beat  oi  tbe  Beries.  To  eabibitors  of  Rohfs  It 
mnit  prove  ioraluable,  as  will  it  to  all  prowera  of  tbe  queen  of 
fluwMi  wbodeeire  to  have  aounciee  guide  rmbodyiog  true  deacnptianii 
ul  the  beet  vari^tieB  ia  cultivation.  Tbora  are  aix  pUtes,  rBpn-acDtiog 
legpectivriy  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  a  Hybrid  Tea,  a  Tea  or  Naiwtle, 
caeh  of  tbeae  being  la  izhibitlon  character,  with  tbree  tjpea  of  what 
are  popularly  termed  gardea  RoMa;  all  are  well  execated.  The  luU 
of  TaiieCuw  iaclude  Hybrid  Perpetuala,  Hybrid  Teaa,  Teae  and 
Noiaetl«8,  Boiirboo,  with  the  "Oarden"  or  decorative  Roaee.  In 
(.-very  caae  ihe  liata  have  been  brought  right  np  to  date,  aod  tha 
dasoriptioni  hare  been  moat  carefully  prepared.  /In  addition  to  the 
abore^  aelsctiotii  of  Tarictiea  are  given  for  specified  parpoaea,  inch  aa 
twenty-four  Hybrid  Perpetuala,  twelva  Hyln-id  Teaa,  and  twelve  Taaa 
aod  Noiaettea  for  exhibition ;  twenty-fotir  for  pot  culture,  twenty-four 
[(H-  atandards,  tweuty-fbur  for  bedding,  twelve  for  pillara,  twelve  for. 
enshea,  and  twelve  for  climbing  on  Wla.  The  catalogue,  which  ie 
splendidly  printed  on  highly  toned  paper,  tnay  be  procured  from  the 
Rer.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  V.M.H.,  Weaiwell  Vicarage,  Aahford,  Kent; 
t.r  E.  Mawlej,  Baq.,  Boaebank,  Berlchanutead,  for  2e.,  poat  free. 

Flahtino  Roasa. 

Gboitnd,  except  in  very  damp,  undralned  poaitiona,  U  uanally  in 
good  condition  for  p'.antlDg  Roks  in  December.  Very  wet  weather,  or 
during  a  hard  froat,  are  unauitahle  timea  on  any  soil,  but  when  the 
eorface  i«  comparatively  dry  aod  not  sticky  tbe  planting  rosy  be 
carried  on,  Suppoeing  ihe  plants  were  obtained  esrly,  ana  for  want 
of  opponunity  could  not  be  permanenlly  pUnt«d  for  several  weeka, 
they  would  not  take  any  harm  if  the  roota  ware  carefully  laid  in  tbe 
BiM.  Plants  so  stored  often  commenced  to  form  new  roots  aimply 
lieeaiua  the  soil  ia  warm  and  suitable,  and  it  would  bn  a  gcMt 
adrantage  to  have  them  in  this  condition  if  carefully  moved  and 
planted  quickly,  so  as  not  to  exnoae  the  young  delicate  fibres  to  tbe 
drying  ioBnencea  of  the  air.  Wheu  laying-in  the  plants  to  be  left  for 
any  length  of  time  the  damaged  parte  of  the  roots  ought  to  be  out 
amooihly.  This  will  undoubtedly  facilitate  the  emiasion  of  roota  whether 
laid  in  temporarily  or  planted  permanently. 

The  Boil  in  which  Boaea  aucceed  beat  is  loam  of  a  folrly  strong 
character,  rich  and  deep.  Tbo  depth  o\  any  aoil  will  be  increaied 
by  well  working  the  subaoil  which,  if  poor,  will  be  muoh  improved 
in  the  proceea.  A  light  or  aandy  aoil  may  be  improved  for  Roaea  by 
Ihe  addition  of  loam  tending  to  a  clayey  character.  On  the  other  hand 
a  stiff  and  retentive  acal  is  not  suitable  until  it  is  Improved  by 
opening  materials  and  amelioration  of  its  texture  by  frost.  The 
addition  of  wood  ashes,  road  sweepings,  decayed  leaf  soil  and  vegetable 
refuse  will  all  help  In  the  work  of  improvement  and  bring  it  to  a 
good  mechanical  condiiioD.  For  a  heavy  soil  thoroughly  decayed 
ttable  manure  is  the  best  enrichar,  but  light  aatla  need  arrooger 
mannrial  additions,  hence  cow  and  [Hg  manure  will  be  more  suitable, 
adding  also,  if  potsible,  some  strong  loam. 

Prepare  the  soil  lor  Roees  by  deupdipging,  trenching  two  spades  deep 
OT  2  feel.  Place  tbe  manure  t>etween  tbe  two  spits.  It  may  be  worth 
while  in  cases  where  a  few  bsds  are  being  prepared,  and  (ha  soil  is 
poor,  to  remove  it  to  the  depth  named,  and  replace  with  a  compost 
conaistlos  of  loam  and  one-third  manure. 

In  trenching  seal  iot  lioeea  Ihe  bringing  up  of  bad  subsoil  to  the 
surface  must  be  avdded;  for  this  reason  the  practice  of  bastard 
trenching  ia  to  be  leoooimendud.  The  soil  ought  to  be  prepared 
deeply  previous  to  planting,  because  that  ia  the  only  time  when  it  can 
he  improved  In  this  way  without  lilting  the  Roses  and  replanting. 

Roses  for  bed*  and  borders  ere  best  grown  as  dwarfs  and  standards. 
I)wat&  may  be  planted  2D  ioches  apari.  Standards  should  be  3  feet 
ssunder.  The  smaller,  or  half- stand ards,  may  be  2^  feet  apart.  The 
holes  for  planting  should  not  be  deep  but  comparatively  wide,  so  that 
the  roots  may  be  easily  accommodated.  Some  finecompoet  muat  be  at 
hand  to  spread  over  tbe  roots,  hut  let  them  be  carefully  pruned, 
removing  all  damaged  parts  if  not  dooe  previously.  This  is  a  very 
important  preliminary  to  planting.  In  loserting  the  plants,  prepare  a 
wide  convex  monnd  of  soil  in  the  statluo,  and  on  this  place  the  plant 
with  its  roots  ramifying  all  round  aod  spread  out  to  their  full  eitect. 
If  they  are  sufficiently  numeroUB  they  may  be  arranged  in  layers,  and 
each  layer  be  covered  with  fioe  compost  sprinkled  carelully  over  From 
the  stem  outwards.    The  latter  ia  a  detail  not  alwaya  considered,  but 


if  it  is  followed  it  will  prevent  the  smaller  fibres  "being  turned  upward* 
or  in  a  wtv^a  direction. 

The  trouble  of  pruning  the  bruiseil  roots  and  the  laying  out  of  the 
fibres  in  pUntiug  ie  worth  attending  to,  because  of  the  readier  manner 
in  which  new  roots  are  formed.  Should  there  be  any  auokera  springing 
from  tbe  stock,  which  is  likely  to  happen  with  the  sCaodard  aod  half- 
Btsodard  forms,  they  must  be  removed,  or  it  ia  certain  that  they  will 
be  troublesome. 

The  rtandards  may  ba  placed  the  aame  depth  aa  previously,  but  the 
dwarfs  rather  lower.  See  that  tbe  soil  la  worked  well  among  tbe 
roots  and  tbe  additloi.al  soil  la  made  firm,  but  It  is  not  desirable  to 
stamp  or  tread  it  down,  causing  a  strain  or  tension  upon  tbe  roots 
which  may  tear  Ihem  away  from  their  origination.  It  is  Important 
that  tbe  standards  shoDld  have  staked  in  or'er  to  prevent  thdr 
receiving  damage  by  wind.  Lonj;  shoots  may  be  reduced  io  length  bot 
'  •    •    dy.    Ant ..---. 


FRUIT  TREES  IN   FOTS. 

(OMtimtitd  Jrem  pag4  428.) 
Whibb  pot  culture  ia  undertaken  it  must  be  the  first  consideration 

in  tbe  bouses  devoted  or  partially  devoted  to  it.  We  sometimea  Me 
a  half-spao  range  with  trained  trees  on  the  roof,  and  trained  tree*  oo 
the  back  wall,  with  pot  trees  uuderneath,  or,  perhapa,  a  span-roof 
orchard  hooae  with  trained  trees  on  the  roof  on  both  aiuea.  We  caimot 
expect  any  success  if  the  pot  trees  are  doomed  to  such  poaitioos  aa  theaa. 
Failure  may  always  be  looked  for,  unless  the  maximum  of  light  ia 
afforded. 

If  the  planting  out  of  trained  trees  is  adopted,  they  muat  be 
confined  to  the  back  wall ;  pot  trees  may  then  be  expected  to  succeed 
to  some  extent  in  front  of  tbem,  near  the  glass ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
span-roofed  house  the  planted  out  trees  might  be  trained  verlicatly  in 
the  oentre,  and  tbe  pot  trees  be  arranged  round  the  sides. 

In  any  case,  to  make  tbe  moat  of  tbe  room  at  diaposal,  pot  trees 
alone  should  be  allowed.  If  trees  are  put  oat  into  permanent  pactions, 
room  for  extension  must  be  atlowed  to  secure  the' best  results,  and 
when  the  roof  Is  covered  the  hooae  ia  of  little  use  for  any  other 
purpose.  This  system  must,  however,  be  adopted  if  the  labour 
at  command  ia  inadequate  to  work  the  system  of  pot  culture 
aacoesafully. 

There  is  another  particular  in  which  tbe  advantage  is  notably  im 
the  side  of  tbe  pot  trees,  at  least  in  the  oaae  of  Peadias,  Nectarines, 
and  Cherries.  There  ia  an  erroneoua  impreasion  abroad  that  they  are 
oompai'tivelf  short-lived.  This  is  by  no  meuis  the  oase ;  as  a  matter  . 
of  fact  their  longevity  is  quite  remarkable.  Nor  doee  their  fertility 
show  any  marked  signs  of  declension  aa  they  increase  in  age  and  size. 

To  become  convinced  of  this  one  has  only  to  make  an  inspection  of 
the  Sawhridgeworth  Nurseries,  and  observe  the  wooderfnl  sp2cimelia  of 
huge  pyramid  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  comparatively  small  pots — 
quite  a  unique  uollection.  Slill  more  remarkable  are  the  Sawhridge- 
worth Cherries  io  pots.  Ao  eiamioatioQ  of  them  will  show  at  once 
why  Glierries  «ometimea  fail  In  the  open  ground  and  against  walls,  when 
tbe  growth  has  been  loo  luxuriant,  and  levere  pruning  with  subse- 
quent cjnkerhas  been  the  result.  Grand  crops  ard  produced  year  by 
year,  and  very  fine  individual  fruits,  aa  attendants  at  tbe  mes^ngs  of 
the  Rojal  Horticultnral  Society  know  full  well.  Since  we  began  to 
grow  pot  trees  at  Uunnerabury  only  ooe  death  has  taken  (Jace,  and 
that  waa  the  case  of  an  Apple  that  hod  been  subjected  to  forcing. 
Tbe  heaSth  of  the  trees  is  uniformly  good. 

Readers  will  doubtless  want  a  more  detailed  account  of  our  methods 
of  culture  than  has  hitherto  been  given  ooucerning  such  things  as  when 
and  what  to  purchase,  when  to  pot  and  repot  and  bow  to  do  it,  what 
soils  are  suitAble,  with  particulars  as  to  watering,  venlilation,  tempera- 
tures, pruning,  tliinoing,  gathering,  and,  finally,  the  out-of-door  treat- 
ment and  selections  of  the  moat  useful  varieties. 

The  beat  time  to  purchase  Is  in  the  autumn  wheu  the  wood  is 
well  ripened.  1'hey  may  then  he  sent  for  long  distanres,  but  should 
be  packed  securely  and  carefully.  It  is  desirable  lo  purchase  in  the 
autumn,  as  the  trees  can  then  he  repot'ed  before  frosts  set  in, 
particularly  if  they  have  to  be  wintered  out  of  doors.  Tbe  trees 
that  are  selected  by  the  purchaser  should  have  bodu  established  and 
grown  in  pots  for  not  less  than  two  aeasoos  previously  ;  the  only 
exception  tnat  can  he  made  to  this  statement  ia  io  the  case  of  Cherries. 
When  knocked  out  of  the  pola  the  whole  of  the  soil  should  be  a  en  to 
be  permeated  with  roots.  Young  trees  should  he  chosen  so  that  any 
tendency  lo  luxuriant  growth  can  be  belter  controlled.  1  piefer  trees 
of  pyramidal  habit  to  Riandarda;  some  of  the  former  will  gradually 
tend  lo  develop  the  habit  of  tbe  latter. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  the  potting  of  tbe  trees  that  are  to 
be  forced  is  commeuced.  Time  is  thus  afforded  for  root  action  to  beKin 
again  before  the  trees  are  excited  into   growth.      Tbe  potting  of  ihe 
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other  trees  is  continued,  as  conTenieDt,  until  all  the  work  is  done  by 
the  beginning  of  November.  If  the  weather  is  warm  the  trees  are 
eyringwl  daily  after  repotting;,  and  if  the  weather  is  fine  are  put  outside 
again  immediately  and  are  stood  on  boards  or  bricks.  All  the  forced 
trees  remain  in  this  position  till  the  end  of  October.  Those  trees  that 
are  not  forced  are  i^aoed  together  in  an  open  position,  with  stable 
litter  round  the  pots  as  a  protection  from  frost.  They  remain  together 
here  until  the  buds  begin  to  shows  signs  of  colour  in  the  spring,  when 
they  are  remoyed  to  a  cool  house. 

I  have  often  been  asked  whether  the  trees  are  repotted  every  year. 
The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  The  only  exception  has  been  in  the 
case  of  a  few  Cherries,  but  they,  too,  vill  all  be  repotted  annually  in 
the  future.  Every  tree  is  taken  out  of  the  pot,  and  its  ball  is  reduced 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  be  replaced  in  the  same  pot  with  fredh 
soil  all  round  and  rammed  down  firmly. 

This  annual  repotting  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  chief  essentials  to 
success.  If  the  ball  were  not  raduoed  in  this  way  and  the  tree  were 
put  into  a  larger  pet  the  root  growth  would  be  too  vigorous,  and  the 
effect  would  be  seen  amongst  the  foliage.  Another  good  reason  for 
making  no  exceptions  in  the  matter  of  the  annual  repotting  is  that  the 
soil  gets  exhausted  in  the  course  of  the  year,  so  that  if  this  operation 
is  omitted  even  for  one  year  the  tree  would  be  in  a  poverty-stricken 
condition  in  the  following  year ;  nor  would  this  lack  of  fresh  soil  be 
compensated  by  the  addition  of  manures,  which  would  not  have  the 
effect  they  are  intended  to  produce  if  the  soil  is  not  in  good  condition. 
The  omission  of  this  annual  autumn  potting  must  in  many  cases  have 
been  a  cause  of  failure. 

It  is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  failure  on  the  part  of  trees 
to  fruit  as  they  should  have  done  can  be  corrected  by  omitting  the 
repotting.  Emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  potting 
must  be  done  firmly,  otherwise  the  soil  will  be  partly  carried  away  by 
the  frequent  watering,  which  must  be  given  in  any  case.  Firm  potting 
will  also  produce  suitable  root  action  fioe  and  fibrous. 

When  one  looks  at  the  tree  and  the  pot,  the  inequality  between 
the  size  of  the  one  and  the  other  seems  to  be  very  great ;  this  apparent 
want  of  proportion  is  set  right  by  the  yearly  addition  of  soil  in 
connection  with  repotting.  Strong,  well-made  pots  must  be  used,  as 
the  risk  of  breakage  is  considerable  during  the  frequent  movings  that 
occur  in  one  season.  Most  of  our  trees  are  in  10  and  11-inoh  pots, 
others  are  in  12  and  13-inch  pots,  but  none  in  larger  ones.  When  the 
repotting  is  done,  either  a  larger  or  a  smaller  pot  is  given  if  it  seems 
desirable. 

A  good  fibrous  loam  should  be  secured.  I  use  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  the  well-known  Banstead  loam,  with  two  parts  of  a  local 
loam  that  is  tough  and  breaks  up  well,  the  two  together  forming  a 
very  suitable  compost.  To  these  is  added  some  well-decomposed 
manure  in  the  ratio  of  one  part  of  the  latter  to  twelve  of  the  former, 
and  then  nearly  as  mnch  lime  rubble  finely  broken  up. 

After  potting^  enough  water  is  given  to  thoroughly  penetrate  all 
the  soil,  and  after  this  little  is  needed  until  the  growth  recommences. 
Buc  care  must  be  exercised,  as  water  cannot  be  freely  given  until  the 
leaf  growth  has  become  vigorous.  When  the  fruit  begins  to  soften 
water  must  be  given  with  more  care  and  less  freedom  until  the  fruit 
has  been  gathered.  When  the  wood  is  beginning  to  ripen  the  watering 
must  be  gradually  decreased. — J.  Hudson,  Ounnenhury  House,  Acton, 

(To  be  conoladed.) 


THE     FAIRY    APPLE    AS    AN    ORNAMENTAL 

TREE. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  thb  highly  ornamental  Apple 
should  not  have  received  more  recognition.  According  to  its  size 
and  appearance  it  is  generally  included  in  nurserymen's  lists  as  an 
ornamental  Crab ;  and  so  far  it  ranks  with  the  best  of  the  several 
varieties  extant,  with  the  advantage  of  being  classed  as  a  dessert 
Apple,  and  its  pretty  yellow  and  red  frnit  I  have  ere  now  utilised  with 
charming  effect  as  a  garnish  to  other  fruits.  The  flesh  is  of  a  rich 
vollow  hue,  crisp  and  juicy,  with  a  fine  delicate  aroma  when  eaten  with 
the  skin  on.  It  is  in  perfection  from  December  till  April,  and  is 
(excellent,  especially  for  decorative  purposesi  at  Christmastide.  The 
fruit  is  produced  in  clusters  of  from  three  to  five,  similar  to  clusters  of 
Cherries.  The  ripe  fruits  make  a  delicious  preserve  served  whole,  also 
an  excellent  jelly,  similar  to  that  of  the  Siberian  Crab  and  its  congeners, 
such  as  the  beautiful  Dartmouth,  John  Downie,  Transcendant,  and 
other  varieties. 

The  Fairy  Apple  was  raised  about  half  a  century  ago  by  Mr.  John 
Jennings  in  his  nursery  at  Shipston-on-Stour,  South  Worcestershire, 
irom  seed  of  tiie  Scarlet  Siberian  Crab,  or  Cherry  Apple.  The  ^eed 
was  sown  for  the  production  of  stocks  for  grafting  Apples,  and  one  of 
the  seedlings  exhibiting  signs  of  fruiting,  be  grafted  it  upon  a  free 
Apple  stock.  I  was  one  of  the  first  purchasers  of  the  resulting  stock, 
and  was  al^o,  I  believe,  the  firbt  to  exhibit  a  dish  of  the  fruit  at  the 


Royal  Hortkultural  Sooiaty'a  Fruit    Show   at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  it  was  much  admired. 

Our  complement  of  ornamental  berry,  or  fruit-bearing  trees  and 
shrubs,  is  somewhat  limited,  and  none  are  more  worthy  of  extended 
recognition  for  tlie  decoration  of  shrubberiea  and  pleasure  grounds  thsn 
the  ornamental  Crabe  were  for  their  flower,  leafieige  and  fruit,  while 
the  Fairy  Apple  (of  Grab)  especially  combines  the  tUUe  et  dyke  in  an 
eminent  degree.  There  is  a  wide  field  open  to  our  hybridlserB  for  a 
further  production  of  these  Fairy  Apples. — W.  Gardineb. 


A  PLEA  FOR  GROS  COLMAN  GRAPE. 

We  often  hear  this  handsome  Grape  spoken  about  in  disparaging 
terms,  and  doubtless  in  many  cases  there  are  sound  reasons  for  so 
domg  \  but  we  venture  to  say  the  fault  does  not  so  much  lie  with  the 
Grape  as  with  the  cultivator.  No  matter  what  fruit  you  take,  if  yoa 
do  not  give  it  that  treatment  which  is  calculated  to  develop  to  the 
fullest  extent  its  particular  characteristics  the  result  is  inferior  quaUty. 
This  b  exactly  what  many  persons  are  doing  with  this  fine  wintpr 
Grape  :  it  is  probably  planted  in  a  house  where  the  Vines  are  allowed 
to  break  almost  without  any  fire  heat,  a  house  in  which  (other  details 
being  right)  Black  Hamburghs  do  capitally  and  produce  fruit  of  first- 
rate  quality,  while  the  Colmans  are  insipid  and  scarcely  fit  to  eat. 

Now,  these  two  excellent  Grapes  need  very  different  treatment  to 
bring  them  to  that  state  of  perfection  in  which  their  individual  good 
quaiitiee  are  fully  developed.  Black  Hamburgh  is  essentially  a 
suuimer  or  autumn  Grape,  which  can  be  brought  to  maturity  in  a 
comparatively  brief  period,  just  as  circumstances  require,  and  this 
without  any  perceptible  injury  to  its  quality.  But  not  so  with  Gros 
Colman,  which  resents  being  hurried,  but  requires  a  long  season  to 
thoroughly  mature  its  large  handsome  berries.  While  Black  Ham- 
burghs  can  be  ripened  in  six  mouths,  or  even  leas  if  need  be,  Gros 
Colman  requires  from  seven  to  eight  months  to  ripen,  and  even  then  it 
has  not  attained  to  its  proper  flavour,  but  should  be  allowed  to  bang 
on  the  Vine  for  two  or  three  months  to  mellow  before  the  boncbes 
are  used.  What  we  mean  is  this,  supposing  a  house  of  Colmans  is 
started  on  the  1st  of  March  the  Grapes  should  be  ripe  by  the  end  of 
September,  but  ripe  in  this  case  does  not  mean  in  a  fit  condition  for 
use ;  that  condition  is  not  reached  till  about  Christmas,  by  which 
time  the  fruit  has  had  time  to  thoroughly  mature,  and  in  this  state 
is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  minute  details  regarding  the 
culture  of  this  excellent  Grape,  but  merely  to  touch  on  one  point 
where  we  consider  many  gardeners  err.  In  its  early  stages  Gros 
Colman  delights  in  a  warm  temperature,  such  as  is  given  to  Muscats. 
This  should  be  afforded  up  to  that  period  at  which  the  Grapes  begio 
to  show  signs  to  colour,  and  at  this  stage  we  would  change  the 
usual  treatment  followed.  Instead  of  keeping  up  the  high  tencipera- 
tures  during  the  ripening  process,  a  practice  which  many  adopt,  we 
would  gradually  lower  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  fruit  plenty  of  time  to 
absorb  and  thoroughly  assimilate  the  juices  supplied  by  the  Vine. 
During  the  latter  half  of  August  and  the  whole  of  September  wa 
would  not  hesitate  in  dispensing  altogether  with  fire  heat  and 
admitting  a  free  supply  of  air.  Even  though  the  night  temperature 
fall  to  45^  or  a  few  degrees  lower  it  will  do  no  harm,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  prove  beneficial. 

Look  into  our  orcherds  and  take  a  lesfon  from  Nature.  When 
do  the  Apples  assume  the  beautiful  colours  to  their  fullest  extent? 
Is  it  not  when  the  nights  become  chilly  and  the  mornings  have  a 
sniff  of  frost  about  them  ?  Give  this  rational  and  natural  treatmect 
to  this  much-maligned  Grape  and  the  reward  will  be  fruit  of  much 
higher  quality  as  well  as  better  in  appearance. 

Another  thing  in  regard  to  this  handsome  Grape  which  sboald 
be  guarded  sgainst  is  overcropping.  No  matter  bow  careful  the 
cultivator  may  be  in  carrying  out  details  in  culture,  if  too  heavy  a 
crop  is  left  on  the  Vines  the  results  will  be  disappointing.  This  is  the 
rock  on  which  many  come  to  disaster;  they  give  the  Vines  a  task  to 
perform  which  they  are  entirely  unfitted  for,  and  consequently  the 
results  are  disap^winting  and  unsatisfactory  —  disappointing  to  the 
grower,  and  uusatisfactory  to  the  eater — and  It  thus  happens  that 
both  employer  and  employed  are  unanimous  in  condemning  this 
particular  Grape. 

I  maintain  that  if  Vines  were  tieated  to  a  much  cooler  temperature 
during  the  period  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  the  bunches  left  hanging 
on  the  Vine  at  least  two  months  after  they  are  ripe  to  mellow,  sod 
only  a  moderate  number  of  bunches  allowed  to  each  Vine,  a  change 
regarding  the  quality  of  this  noble  Grape  would  take  place.  We  know 
we  may  have  stepped  aside  from  tho  beateu  track,  and  are  liable 
to  be  sharply  reprimanded  for  so  doing,  but  our  desire  is  merely  to  see 
justice  doue  to  that  grand  Grape  which  occupies  such  a  promioeni 
plsce  amongst  dessert  fruits  during  the  Christmas  and  New  Tear 
festivities. — Albyn. 
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PREPARING  SOIL  FOR  VEGETABLES. 

Peas. 
Pba8,  as  a  rule,  damand  good  toil  in  the  best  oondition,  especiallj 
when  the  perTed^f  floweriDg  begios.  Good  crops  cannot  be  grown 
nnleaB  special  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground. 
This  may  well  be  done  in  autumn  for  yarioos  reasons.  The  work 
may  be  carried  on  at  conveiiient  times,  and  as  the  pressure  of  spring 
IS  absent  it  is  more  likely  to  be  done  better  than  when  every  other 
crop  rsqnirar  attention. 

Autumn  preparation  in  the  case  of  strong  soils  is  essential  in  order 
thai  the  ground  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  ameliorating  influence 
of  frost  and  wind,  which  will  break  down  tbe  particles  and  make  the 
•orfcoe  work  easily  when  sowing  the  seed.  Deep,  well-worked  soQ 
holds  food  and  moisture  throughout  tbe  whole  period  of  the  growth  of 
«s%  and  there  is  an  ample  supply  when  the  demand  of  the  plant  is 
the  greatest  In  dry  weather  copious  supplies  of  water  may  be  neces- 
ssry  alike  to  supplement  the  food  and  moisture  and  render  the  fertility 
inuie  soil  available.  In  poor  and  shallow  soil  watering  may  be  more 
needed,  but  it  hi  less  helpful  In  a  deep  rich  soil  watering  is  less 
need^  and  may  often  be  durpeused  with,  but  when  it  is  supplied  it  is 
bound  to  be  helpful,  if  given  when  the  crop  is  maturing. 

The  method  ot  preparation  I  would  recommend  for  Peas  is  to 
cultivate  the  soil  not  less  than  two  spits  deep.  The  bottom  spit  is 
always  benefited  by  being  moved  and  broken  up  even  if  it  has 
previously  undergone  the  same  operation  in  previous  years.  A  width 
of  ground  about  3  feet  and  any  length  will  provide  a  splendid  rooting 
medium  for  all  the  robust-growing  varieties.  Preparing  the  soil  to 
J  ^  "  ^'*^  *^°  cutting  a  narrow  trench,  plsciog  in  manure, 
and^filhng  it  up  again.  Tbe  surrounding  ground  is  poor  and  hard, 
and  the  roote,  instead  of  ramifying  into  it»  are  confined  In  the  trench, 
andlsoon  extract  from  the  manure  and  soil  all  the  available  moisture. 
The  ground,  therefore,  should  be  trenched  or  bastard-trenched  to 

i?i  ^^  named  for  one  row,  the  roots  will  appreciate  it  and  the  crop 
will  be  better.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  when  deepening  the  soil,  it 
w  the  safest  plan  to  dispose  the  kyere  as  previously,  adding  to  the 
bottom  spit  a  dressiog  of  manure  or  vegetable  refuse,  and  on  the 
■".n^?^*^«  ■pi*  *  g«w  layer  of  well-decayed  manure  which  the  roots 
will  find  jast  at  the  time  they  need  additional  assistance.  ITie  upper 
layer  of  soil  may  be  dressed  with  lime  scraps  and  wood  ashes.  Peas 
nking  calcareous  matter  and  potash. 

^  Soil  heavily  manured  for  Celery  makes  excellent  ground  for  Peas 
^11  ?^u*°^  additions,  but  it  should  be  well  broken  up  so  that  all  the 
sou  IS  knocked  about.  Trenching  is  the  best  plan  of  preparing  this. 
1  he  early  crop  of  dwarf  Peas  must  have  a  warm  sheltered  border,  well 
prepared  by  trenching  over  tbe  whole  plot  and  working  in  some 
decayed  manure.  A  light  and  sandy  soil  is  the  best  for  these.  Decayed 
vegetable  matter  will  be  of  great  service,  or  wood  aohes  mixed  with 
the  soil.  Sweet  Peas,  which  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  like 
siraflarty  rich  and  generous  treatment  as  do  the  culinary  Peas.— 
E.  Babbow. 


missing  (which  is  oeoasloaally  unavoidable),  but  plants  are  removed  too  ; 
while  cards  eaanot  always  be  found  on  exhibits  tnat  have  been  honoured 
withai         - 
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Pbuit  Committbb  Awabdb. 

YOUB  report  of  the  resent  meeUng  of  the  R.HJ3.  Fruit  Committee  is 
la  error  in  mentioning  Apple  Ciwy  as  obtaining  an  award  of  merit. 
No  doubt  the  Apple  is  a  very  handsome  one,  but  some  members 
thought  it  had  a  oiammy  or  mustjr  taste,  which  I  did  not  detect^  but,  if 
so,  may  have  been  due  to  some  peeking  material  In  any  ease  by  a 
small  majority,  the  proposed  award  of  merit  was  negatived.  BassiOeg 
Pippin  is  nndoobiedly  a  very  pleasant  eating  Apple,  Possibly  Mr 
Bksliam  will  give  Cis«y,  a  rather  popular  Apple  in  Monmouthshire' 
another  ehanoe.  ' 

But  It  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder  if  errors  are  made,  beoauie  so  many 
people  seem  to  regard  it  as  their  business  to  investigate  the  fraiU  put 
before  the  Committee,  and  some,  not  content  with  tasting,  bodily  remove 
them.  Then  award  cards  get  displaced,  and  altogether,  so  far  as  the 
reporters  are  oouoerned,  chaos  follows. 

I  observe  in  your  contemporary,  the  »•  Gardenen*  Ghroniole,"  a  strong 
complaint  is  made  that  when  reporters  visit  the  particular  dishes  s^ 
before  tbe  Committee  the  fruits  have  disappeared,  and  nothing  is  left  on 
whieh  they  can  frame  descriptions.  Possibly  it  may  be  well  to  have  a 
wire-eovered  ease  constructed,  into  which  every  sooh  dish  when 
returned  frcupi  tbe  table,  may  be  placed  for  protection.  One  corner  of 
thft^haU  in  which  these  dishes  are  usually  placed  for  the  convenience  of 
the  CommUSsa  dp9%  indeed  afford  eover  for  '*  absent  minded  benam  " 
i»  ho  unthinkingly  lift  the  f ruiu.  Still  it  is  interesting  thus  to  learn  how 
many  firuit  lovers  there  are  about. — A.  D. 

[Without  qaestioning  the  accuracy  of  oar  correspondent,  we  have  to 
state  that  the  error,  if  any,  is  not  ours.  We  printed  from  the  official 
report  supplied  by  the  R.H.S.,  whieh  clearly  sutes  that  the  variety 
Cissy  was  granted.an  award  of  merit  We  are  constrained  also  to  say 
as  regards  Press  representatives  that  the  RH.S.  does  not  do  so  muoh  to 
aid  reporters  as  the  Press  does  for  the  R.H.S.    Not  only  are  fruits  often 


SoiBKTiFio  Committee,  {Tovembbb  218t. — ^Present :  Dr.  M.  T. 
Masters  (in  the  ehair)  ;  Mr.  Michael.  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  A.  Sutton, 
Mr.  E.  F.  im  Thum,  Rev.  G.  Uenslow,  Hon.  See. 

H^ff$astrvm^  aptoiti, — With  regard  to  the  speeimen  exhibited  by* 
Mr.  Wilks  at  the  last  meeting,  supposed  to  be  a  reversion  from  the  florists' 
**  Amaryllis,"  which  was  derived  by  hybridisations  on  speeies  of 
Hippeastrum,  it  appears  to  be  very  close  to  H.  stylosum,  **Bot. 
Mag.,"  2278,  introduoed  in  1822.  It  differs,  however,  in  baring  white 
streaks  instead  of  green  on  tbe  perianth,  and  the  stamens  and  style  are 
shorter.  The  leaves  also  are  narrower.  Mr.  Wilks  observed  that  he  has 
had  it  eighteen  years,  and  that  it  is  remarkable  for  its  very  vigorous 
growth,  being  also  very  nearly  hardy.  Mr.  im  Thum  remarked  that  it 
18  verv  abundant  in  Britiab  Qniana,  and  is  so  olose  to  H.  equestre  that  it 
woulu  seem  to  be  a  form  of  that  species. 

LUium  gigantewn^  captui^.^^'iiSi,  Wilks  brought  a  ripe  eapsale  of  this 
species,  and  alluded  to  the  readiness  with  which  it  ripens  abnndanee  of 
seed  in  various  localities  in  this  eonntry,  giving  opportunities  fbr 
producing  varieties. 

Oankgr  on  ^ppl0  TVees. — ^Dr.  W.  G.  Smith  sent  the  following  report  on 
specimens  received  in  October  and  forwarded  to  him  for  examination  :— 
'*A  speeimen  of  this  canker  was  received  reeentlv  with  a  request  for 
some  information  on  the  oause  of  this  eommon  trouble.  The  case  sent  I 
consider  a  typicsl  form  of  canker  caused  by  the  asoomycete  fhngus, 
Neetriaditissima.  The  action  of  this  fungus  in  oausing  canker  was  first 
described  by  Robert  Hartig  (Untersuohungen  aus  d.  forst-botan.  Institut. 
(Munich)  I.  p.  209, 1880).  Good  descriptions  are  given  in  the  English 
translations  of  Hartig's  and  Taheufs  text  books,  in  G.  Massee's  recent 
text  book,  in  H.  Marshall  Ward's  ^  Timber  Diseases^"  and  by  Plowright 
(**  Gard.  Chron.,"  April  I9th«  1884)«  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here 
the  detiUls  given  In  these  works.  The  reasons  for  oonslderiog  neetria  as 
the  chief  agent  in  the  present  case  are : — (1)  Near  the  centre  of  each  of 
the  three  canker  areas  sent  ii  the  deid  stump  of  a  side  twig,  which  by 
being  pruned  or  broken  would  give  the  entranoe  to  nectrla-Ht  wound 
fhngus  ;  from  this  point  the  canker  has  spread,  up,  down,  and  round  the 
still  living  main  branch.  (2)  The  presence  of  two  forms  of  spores  of 
neetris.  In  one  branch  tbe  external  canker  has  passed  over  into  a  form 
of  wood-rot,  which  is  passing  along  the  inside  of  the  branoh. 

"  This  is  one  form  of  Apple  tree  canker,  but  is  not  the  only  form. 
The  oondition  which  disposes  a  tree  to  canker  Is  a  wound  deep  enough  to 
penetrate  the  softer  tissues  of  the  bark.  This  may  be  oaused  by  the 
pruning  of  twigs,  or  by  their  being  broken  or  gnawed  ;  it  might  also  he 
due  to  a  deep  eraek  in  the  bark,  such  as  one  sometimes  sees  on  trees  as 
the  result  of  excessive  growth  or  internal  pressure ;  or  it  might  be  a 
crack  in  the  bark  caased  by  sua  or  frost,  or  the  killing  back  of  immature 
twigs  in  winter.  (The  I  itter  case  Hartig  distinguishes  as  a  frost-canker, 
capable  of  extending  each  successive  winter  without  the  agency  of  fungL) 
Given,  then,  an  open  wound,  the  soft  tissues  exposed  offer  a  suitable  sub- 
stratum for  the  growth  of  fungi,  bacteria,  or  animal  organisms.  The 
tissues  of  the  Apple  tree  seem  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  neetria,  and, 
when  one  considers  the  common  occurrence  of  the  fungus  as  a  saprophyte 
on  dead  wood*  or  as  apirasite  on  many  trees,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
is  the  fungus  wnich  generally  establisnes  itself.  Hartig  and  others  have 
proved  that,  having  obtained  a  footing  on  the  wound,  neetria  is  able  to 
attack  the  living  tissues,  and  gradually  to  bring  about  a  canker.  In  the 
same  way  any  other  t>rganism  with  a  partiality  for  the  tissues  of  the 
Apple  tree  may,  individually  or  in  company,  be  the  agents  in  converting  a 
wound  into  a  canker ;  ;for  instance,  at  least  three  species  of  Polyporus 
and  a  Hydnum  amongst  the  Hymenomycete  fungi,  and,  proliably  some 
bacteria. 

**  Prevention.^'So  form  of  spray  or  wash  Is  likely  to  give  permanent 
results.  Trees  badly  cankered  should  be  removed  and  burnt  as  soon  as 
possible.  Where  practicable,  the  canker  may  be  out  out,  care  being  taken 
to  cut  well  into  the  healthy  parts  around  i  the  wound  thus  produced 
should  be  carefully  painted  over  with  tar.  This  most  be  done  in  autumn 
or  winter,  otherwise  the  tar  will  not  sink  in.  Wounds  made  in  pruning, 
lopping,  or  otherwise,  should  be  tarred.  If  the  orchard  is  liable  to 
canker  it  is  safest  to  tar  even  small  pruning  cuts." 

Apple  stocks  teith  caterpillars.^Mr.  Ballad  of  Colwall  sent  some  tops 
of  a  Lord  Saffield  stock  perforated.  They  had  been  attacked  by  the 
caterpillar  of  the  "wood-leopard"  (Zeuzera  uEsculi),  some  being  still 
within  it.  A  woodpecker  had  subsequently  further  injured  the  shoots  by 
trying  to  ei  tract  the  gru^.s.  The  best  remedy  is  to  insert  a  stiff  wire 
and  80  destroy  them. 

■  Nesis  of  the  Bote'ie<rf-outter  bee. — Mrs.  Biggs  of  Leyton  contributed  a 
large  section  of  a  decayed  Poplar  perforated  all  over  by  the  borings  of 
a  caterpillar.  These  were  now  occupied  by  the  nests  of  this  species  of 
bee,  Megachile  centuncularis. 

Fogs  deposit  on  glass, — Mr.  Hudson  sent  a  sheet  of  glass  from  a 
oonservatory  to  show  the  large  amount  of  deposit  upon  it  after  the  late 
destructive  fog  described  at  the  last  meeting. 


The  next  Fruit  and  Floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  December  6th,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James'  Street,  Westminster,  1  to  4  P.M.  A  lecture  on  <•  Some  of  the 
Flanu  Exhibited"  will  be  given  by  the  Kev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.A., 
at  3  o'clock. 
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Bbcbnt  Wrathbb  ih  IiOimON.— The  fioe  open  wwttlier  itiU  oon- 
tioMt,  knd  i«  bwUd  with  giMMl  Batii.'actioii,  u  tb«  work  of  pluting 
tnca  taA  ibmbi  raa  be  expaditioiMly  prooMdcd  wilb.  Od  Uondsj  and 
Tnetdaj  it  «u  quite  mtld,  aod  tb«r«  were  gleams  of  auntbine  at  interrala 
dnriac  both  daja.    Wednatda;  moming  opened  fogg;  and  eold. 

OARTiEyiHO    Appointments.— Mr.  James  Hilla,  for  the  last 

fiTOyeats  bend  gardeocT  to  Lord  Belbarea  and  Slenton,  Wlihnw  Honae. 
Wisbaw,  N.B,  baa  been  appointed  bead  gardener  lo  Captain  Hejwood 
LonadaU,  Shailagton  Hall,  Market  Drayton,  Shroptblre.  He  k  inc- 
oeeded  at  WUbaw  Honse  bj  bU  brother,  Mr.  William  Blllli.  who  has  been 
thne  jeara  foremsn  at  Pollock  Honse,  Pollockihaws,  If  .B.  Mr.  Uelnlyrei 
■on  of  Mr.  John  Molnlf  re,  Woodaide,  Uarlington,  has  'been  {appointed 
bead  gardener  to  Sbandon  FoleQell,  Bsq.,  Hoptoa  Hall,  Wirkgwortb, 
Derbrahire. 

Sweet  Peab  1K  Noveubeb.— Id  the  Joamalorthalfilh  Inst. 

joa  mentioned  some  Sweet  Peai  sent  by  Mr.  Ed.  UoljDaDi.  Well,  if 
Sweet  Peas  grown  in  NoTcmber  In  H&inpshlre  are  vonderfbl,  what  do 
joa  Ibiok  of  the  accompinjing  Sowers  out  on  NoTamberSIst  grown  in 
Yoilcshire  and  within  a  mile  of  the  east  coast!  Ten  days  ago  I  asw  a 
profnaion  of  beautlFal  Cahllaa  in  a  garden  here  within  half  •  mile  of  Ihp 
■ea,  and  no  doubt  they  are*  still  flowering,  as  no  wealber  has  oocorred 
•Inoe  then  to  damage  tbem  materially. — R.  Palookbb  JaueBoN, 
Honuea,  luar  Bull,  [The  flaesl  bunch  of  Sweet  Peas,  oonsiating  ol 
•XMlleot  flowers  of  saperiorvarieties,  we  bare  seen  in  Norember.  We 
are  ioalined  to  tbink  tbey  would  lake  the  conceit  out  of  Mr.  Molynenx.] 

i  Rkadino   Gakdekbrs'   Assoc iatios.— At   the    forintgbtly 

oteeUng  on  Monday  Ur.  W.  TrIbUek,  of  The  Gardens,  Brook  Honie. 
Isle  of  Wight,  rrad  an  eioeedinglj  practical  paper  on  "  The  Cultivation 
of  MuMat  Grapes."  He  dealt  tery  fully  with  the  subject,  and  gate 
naeful  bints  oo  forming  borders,  planting,  temperature,  and  Tcntilalion 
■t  varions  slacea  of  growth,  oleaning  the  Vines,  setting,  manures, 
watering,  diseases  and  tbeir  prerentires,  inieets,  and  fumigating.  Many 
qaeslioos  were  asked,  and  an  inleresling  diaouiaion  took  place.  A  feature 
of  the  mreting  was  a  aplendld  exhibit  of  well  flowered  Begonia  Glalro  de 
Lorraine  shown  by  Mr,  P.  Larer,  The  Gardens,  Hilliide.  Mr.  Bishop. 
Orwell  House  Gardeas,  Craven  Boad,  showed  «  few  plants  of  Primula 
«baoBic»,  remarkable  for  the  Tariegation  of  the  foliage. 

Panax  ViOTOBi^x.-One  ia  so  accustomed  lo  see  at  promsial 

flower  shows.  In  the  class  of  "dinner-table  plants,"  the  arer- recurring 
CrotODi,  DraoKnae,  Palms,  ATalisg,  and  Pema  that  it  was  a  plessing 
relief  lo  find  at  the  Sutton  CotdBeld  Show  eiam pies —exhibited  by  Mr. 
A.  Jenkins,  gardener  to  A.  W.  Willis,  £«q.,  Claregate — of  this  com 
paraliTelj  little  grown  specie*  of  Arallad  ur  Ivyworl.  The  gieen  and 
white  learea  are  arranged  in  an  umbellate  form  on  the  alendsr  tiranohes, 
nod  'the  largest  of  the  leaves  on  the  apecimena  In  question  were  aboot  the 
alze  of  a  florin,  baoee  not  too  laree  for  sD  elegant  and  light  effect.  The 
plant  also  stands  for  a  coaaiderabls  length  of  time  wiihonl  injury  for 
room  decoration.  It  ia  easily  piopagated  from  outtinj[s.  A  compost  of 
two  parts  fibiona  loam,  a  liltl*  leaf  mould  or  pent  and  silrer  aand,  with  an 
ODcaaional  watering  of  llqu'd  manure,  suits  the  pisnl  admirably. — W,  G. 

BiBMiHOHAU  Gakdeness'  ABfiociATiON. — Oo  the  3Tth  inat, 

at  tho  nsull  fortnightly  meeting,  Mr.  W,  B.  Lstbam  in  the  chair,  a 
(Uacusaion  on  the  late  Cbrjaanthemum  show  was  opened  by  Mr.  W. 
Spinks,  and  in  which  be  reviewed,  in  an  Interesting  and  graphic  manner, 
tba  principal  featurn  of  the  show.  In  the  enaning  discussion  inggestion* 
were  adraoced  by  one  or  two  speakers  for  tbe  conaideration  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society  when  formulating  their  nest 
iobcdule.  \ti»  snggestort,  howerrr,  were  adrised  to  laj-  tbelr  views 
before  their  own  Comtnillee.  Frizes  were  oSered  for  single  Wooma  of 
three  varieties  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  on  long  atemt,  arranged  in 
nvase.  Tbe  first  iprize  was  aooorded  to  Mr.  H.  Cryer,  gardener  lo  J.  A. 
Kanrick,  {Esq.,  Edgbaston,  with  very  good  examples  of  Mntnal  Priend, 
Ura.  0.  H.  Payne,  and  G.  J.  Warren.  The  second  fell  to  Hr.  Pbccnii, 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  Dedieott.  Mr,  C.  H.  Herbert  brought  Ine  examplea 
in  a  cut  slate  of  Chinese  Primal**.  The  librarian  contributed  a  snail 
eoUoetion'of  Apples. 


Mr.    Owen    Tbomab    Y.M.H.— All    the     Iriend*    of    her 

Majesty's  aooomplished  gardener  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  Mr. 
Thomas,  among  a  few  other  heads  of  departneni*  at  Windsor,  was  the 
recipient,  on  Saturday  last,  oF  a  gold  and  blue  ef^Delled  Malteae  croas 
from  hi*  Imperial  Majeaty  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  cross  rtpre- 
aeiil*  IheGeman  Order  of  Carona^cn,  teei  (4th  clasa),  and  is  cob> 
sidered  a  high  honour  in  Germany.  We  oongrstulate  Mr.  Thomas  on 
the  riisiioction  conferred. 

BoYAL  Botanic  Society.— Lecturii^  to  tba  Soyal  BolaDk: 

Society  on  Satarda;  on  bulb  growing  in  Eagland,  Dr.  8L  George  Mivart 
Said  DuIohnMn  bad  made  bulb  growing  a  auoeess  largely  by  their  pen*- 
veraace,  and  as  Englishmen  possesied  that  quality  in  no  inferior  degree, 
there  waa  no  reason  why,  given  a  fairly  good  aoil,  bnlb  growing  ibonld 
not  be  equally  a  anoceaa  in  Ibis  conntry,  and  equally  a  eoulce  of  prolt. 
Tbe  lee turer'a_  expert  advtee  to  wonld-b*  bulb  growen  waa — Sever  lut 
freak  manure  i  out  tbe  flowera  Id  bad ;  root  out  any  weftkly  plaat*. 

Apple  Lehon  Pippin,— 1  know  of  few,  if  any.  Apples  so  t^ 

quently  misnamed  aa  this,  and  I  waa  greatly  disappointed  when  some  yonng; 
tr*«s  fruilad  tot  the  first  time  and  tnrnitd-aat  to  b«  quite  a  ditlersnl 
Apple.  The  true  type  keeps  well  into  Marob,  ha*  a  yellow  skin,  and  a 
distinot  swelling  at  the  base  of  tbe  stalk,  A  poor  form  of  King  of  tbe 
Pippiiu  i*  often  sent  for  it,  end  Intandiog  plantera  ought  to  bo  sure  before 
purchasing  that  their  nurseryman  holds  the  tme  stock.  Qatbeted  Ule 
and  kept  in  boxes  or  barret*  in  a  oool  cellar  or  oalbuilding,  it  is  at  Its  best 
in  January  and  Pebrnarjr. — B. 

Early    Flowerino    Shrubs.— I    observe    that    our   frlead 

''  H,  D."  ha*  promised  lo  refer  to  flowering  *hnib*  presently,  a  veiy 
interesting  aubjccL  But  whilit  we  have  an  abundance  of  tfaoit^  not  a  faw 
flowering  after  midsummer,  when  ordinary  garden  flower*  sr*  n 
plentifal,  I  do  think  that  by  far  the  moat  ntafal  and  desirable  ehrobe  are 
tbOBO  hardy  ones  that  bloom  early.  Now  will  "H.  DV'  and  a*  msay 
mote  readers  that  may,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  nnrsery  trade, 
and  who  tberefore  have  special  facilities  for  knowing,  kindly  give  a  li|t 
or  lisla  of  the  best  twelve  hardy  early  Bowcring  abruba.  Donblltta 
evergreen  ahrab*  like  Mataoaia  aqoifolia.  Rhododendron,  and  Andromeda 
win  be  noticed,  but  thoie  needing  wider  publicity  are  thft  decidnon*  ones. 
By  tbe  term  early.  I  mean  of  course  to  use  a  well  known  phraae,  "the 
flowers  which  bloom  in  the  spring,"  or  in|April,  Uay  and  June.  I  do  not 
iaelude  the  leaked  Jaimine,  a*  that  is  not  a  shrub  in  the  crdutaiy 
acceptation  of  the  term.  Poisibly  oot  one  mentioned  bnt  may  be  well 
known,  yet  there  may  be  acme  good  things  little  known  to  oaaattb. 
After  we  have  in  tbia  way  obtained  a  list  of  the  very  beat  early  flowering 
abruba,  then  may  well  came  the  early  flowering  treea,  especially  those 
which,  whilst  free  bloomers,  do  not  attain  lo  tinwieldy  dimenaions  like 
the  Horse  Chestnut.  Moat  certainly  there  is  great  room  in  garden*  far  more 
flowering  trees  and  ahmbs.  Thay  are  when  aeon  objeots  oF  nniveratl 
admiration,  and  wider  knowledge  of  their  existence  may  do  muab  lo 
popularise  them.— Wanderer. 

Onions. — Elaborate  direotim*   In  the  preparation  of  tbe  sd! 

for  OnioD*  by  trenching  and  manuring  are  very  well,  but  they  do  WH 
mean  all  that  has  to  be  aald  in  relation  ^o  outdoor  Onion  cidture.  Son^ 
thing  hea  to  be  said  with  raapeot  to  time  of  sowing  seed,  the  tbiulng 
of  tbe  plant*,  tbe  after  treatment,  and  even  the  teed  uocke  used  in  sowing. 
Praotioallr  tbe  latter  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  iweaose  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  as  all  experience  lend*  to  thow,  that  seed*  eared  from  Oifaw 
plants,  the  produet  of  the  finest  obtainable  bulbs,  will  always  give  Gnar 
balbs,  the  treatment  being  the  tame,  than  will  seed  aared  (hini  email 
bulbs.  So  much  do  seedsmen  understand  Ibia  that  ail  beat  stooka  ars 
now  obialned  by  either  growing  or  purcbaiing  tbe  fineat  bnlb*  thai  cu 
be  had  and  planting  them  for  seed  production.  Some  of  oar  letdi^[ 
Onion  growera  prefer  lo  plant  bulbs  of  the  finest  and  firmest  they  have 
for  >e«d  produolton.  Time*  of  sowing  aeed  may  well  vary  ih  loeelities, 
but  the  Onion  plant  is  fairly  hardy,  and,  IhereFore,  seed  may  be  sownta 
March,  *i  a  rule,  safely.  Early  plants  that  ioon  Iwcome  hardcnedan 
less  liableto  the  ittBcks  of  tbe  maggot  than  arelaler  sown  ones,  Tbbalag 
ii  best  dons  early,  and  if  there  ha*  been  a  heavy  hand  in  aowiag  that  Is 
a  work  needing  considerable  time  and  laboor,  and  after  all  whilst  thet*  is 
tome  labour  inTolved  in  tbe  sowing  of  teed  la  midwinter  in  skallow 
boxes,  under  glass,  later  pricking  np  the  young  plants  thinly  into  otber 
boxes,  and  growing  them  on  in  frames  nntil  strong  enongh  lo  plant  onl  in 
April,  yet  the  work  is  done  under  the  most  easy  conditions.  Then  when 
planted  out  Into  rows  thinly  on  good  groand,  there  is  no  after  thinning 
to  dc'no  ilsnger  from  mtggot  attaeks,  whilst  the  bulbs  that  resnll  are 
in  variety  twice  or  thrice  the  dimensions  of  ihoee  sown  outdoor*. — A.D 
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Apple  Nakky,— I  am  gorry  to  tell  ••A.  E^  Dtven"  (pAge  461) 

thftt  even  ParadiM  stooka  have  not  jet  indoced  early  fruitftilneasy  althoogb 
In  one  initance  this  practice  extends  ten  years  with  young  trees.  The 
rariety  is,  hovever,  being  now  tested  by  lifting  periodically  when  budded 
en  the  English  Paradise  stock.  I  fear  it  is  mnoh  like  Blenheim  Pippin 
in  this  respect ;  those  who  planted  thirty  years  ago  are  now  reaping 
tenfold  more  than  those  who  planted  a  third  of  that  period  back  ^ 
Bi  MoLYiraux. 

AuTUMK  VSBSUS  Sfriko  Plakttng. — Autumn  is  andoubtedly 

the  preferable  time  in  this  country  for  general  planting  operations 
to  be  earned  oat  Young  plants  inserted  in  spring,  especially 
if  the  soil  is  light,  ha^e  only  a  poor  chanoe  of  succeeding 
after  the  three  months'  drought,  to  which  especially  during  past 
years*  they  are  subjected.  Rather  plant  in  autumn,  when  the 
winter  rains  will  hare  consolidated  the  soil  around  the  roots  and 
left  the  young  trees  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  starting  into  growth 
in  the  following  spring.  The  bad,  effects  of  spring  planting  have,  says  a 
contemporary,  been  widely  felt  throughout  England  during  the  past  four 
or  fire  seasons.  The  planting  of  shrubs  should,  for  similar  reasons,  be 
taken  in  hand  at  once. 

Stobino  Potatoes.— The    ho'ticnltural   department   of   the 

Oklahoma  Experiment  Station  has  been  conducting  experiments  iu  the 
growing  and  storing  of  Potatoes  during  the  present  season.  While  it  is 
yet  too  early  to  say  with  certainty  that  any  given  method  will  proire  far 
superior  to  any  other,  "Some  results  have  been  obtained  which  indicate 
the  following  to  be  cheap  and  fully  as  effeetire  as  anything  else  tried  : — 
After  digging  the  Potatoes,  those  which  show  eTtdenoe  of  decay  should 
be  rejected,  and  the  sound  Potatoes  packed  in  boxes  with  dry  sand  in  a 
sufficient  amount  to  just  prevent  the  Potatoes  from  touching  each  other 
in  the  boxes.  The  boxes  should  be  plaeed  in  a  cool,  dry  cave,  freedom 
from  moisture  being  particularly  desirable.  While  the  station  does  not 
recomoreod  this  as  sn  absolutely  certain  way  of  keeping  Potatoes,  it 
adTises  the  trial  of  it  on  quite  an  extended  scale. 

Tbees  on   the  Pacific  Coast.— Next   to  the   <*  sounding 

sea,"  are  the  **dim  aisles  of  the  forest,"  for  filling  the  whole  being  with 
new  life.  The  salt  sea  breeze,  the  undulating  wat es  of  the  ocean  and  the 
pine-clad  forest  both  briog  us  into  a  sanctuary,  where  we  listen  and 
almost  hold  our  breath  lest  we  msr  the  more  than  mortal  speech  of  the 
whvipering  waves  or  the  sighing  !eaves.  'Tis  grand  to  be  for  a  time  on  the 
briny  deep  and  quaff  the  pure  air,  or  to  be  on  mountain  tops  end  inhale 
the  very  breath  of  the  growing  trees  and  fill  the  whole  being  with  newness 
of  life.  Let  us  be  grateful  for  the  breeie  of  ocean  and  for  the  breath  of 
the  mountain  Pine.  After  coming  to  California,  we  had  seen  no  running 
water  or  fir  trees  until  we  took  a  camping  trip  to  the  monntaius.  *'  A 
glowing  scene  of  leaTes  and  water  and  light,"  one  might  well  exclaim 
upon  Cayamaca  Mountains,  where  running  water  made  music,  and 
various  kinds  of  Mistletoe  with  their  pearl-like  fruit  adorned  the  O^iks, 
Cedars  and  Pines.  In  the  tenth  United  States  censiu  report  there  are 
giFen  thirteen  species  of  Pines  as  growing  east  of  the  Mississippi  River ; 
twenty-three  Oaks,  six  Mapleii,  four  Elms,  seven  Magnolias,  eight 
Hfokorie8,'and  six;  Ash.— MBS.  £.  E.  Obcutt  (in  '*Meehan's  Monthly.") 

Early  Potatoes. — As  the  Chiswick  Garden  authorities  have 

determined  to  have  a  trial  of  first  early  Potatoes  next  year  in  the 
Gardens — a  very  desirable  one — I  should  like  to  suggest,  if  it  be  possible 
and  space  will  allow,  that  two  plantings  of  each  variety  take  place  at 
intervals  of  a  month.  It  is  so  mueh  the  rule  to  plant  early  varieties, 
even  where  it  may  not  be  possible  to  famish  needful  protection,  quite 
early  that  the  tubers  have  to  face  a  cold  soil,  and  the  tops  when  they  come 
through  the  ground  a  cold,  and  not  unfreqnently,  especially  at  night,  a 
very  cold  atmosphere.  Neither  of  these  conditions  is  favourable  to 
Potato  production.  This  early  planting  usually  takes  place  in  March. 
Now  I  would  like  to  see  at  Chiswick  one  row  planted  of  a  variety  in 
Mareb,  say  the  last  week,  and  one  at  the  end  of  April.  That  would 
enable  a  fair  judgment  to  be  obtained  as  to  the  very  best  date  for  such 
planting  and  the  results.  Given  a  favourable,  that  is,  a  warm  open 
spring,  no  doubt  the  March  planting  would  prove  the  best  But  then 
how  very  seldom  do  we  have  sneh  springs,  and  how  very  often  it  April 
and  the  first  half  of  May  very  oold  and  productive  of  white  frosts.  Under 
such  conditions  Potato  plants  are  greatly  checked,  and  not  infrequently 
seriously  injured.  The  late  April  plantings  might  escape  such  troubles, 
and  find  the  soil  then  several  degrees  warmer  than  it  would  be  in 
March.  Obviously  it  does  not  follow  that  early  planting  conduces 
in  all  cases  to  early  crops,  and  it  may  be  that  later  planting  with  more 
fAVonrable  conditions  is  after  all  the  better  praotic*. — A.  Kingston. 


Apple  Hillieb*8  Easteb  Oeakoe.^1  should  like  to  draw 

the  attention  of  planters  to  this  Apple,  which  is  destined  to  make  a  big 
reputation  in  the  near  fbtnre.  In  appearance  it  much  resembles  Cox*s 
Orange  Pippin,  and  from  its  name  is  intended  for  that  period  of  the  year 
when  undoubtedly  good  Apples  of  any  section  are  somewhat  scarce.  It 
has  an  attractive  appearance,  and  ahould  prove  a  boon  to  those  who 
require  late  fruit.  I  have  lately  seen  mueh  of  this  A^ple,  and  think  so 
well  of  it  that  I  intend  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.— E.  M. 

Pbivet   and  Bbyony.  —  Most  people  look  upon  the  Privet 

as  a  shrub  apt  to  make  a  good  deal  too  much  of  itself,  and  the  Bryony 
as  a  troublesome  weed  ;  but  as  sometimes  seen  they  are  beaut\ful.  A  tall 
Privet  bush,  growing  in  a  rough  part  of  our  shrubbery,  has  been 
covered  all  the  summer  with  the  long  Yine-like  shoots  and  tendrils  of  the 
Bryony,  and  now  the  leaf  is  oil^  the  brilliant  clusters  of  berries  against 
the  bronzed  leaves  of  the  Privet  form  a  strikingly  pretty  little 
picture. — R. 

Picking  and  Stealing.— You  will  see  by  the  trade  pap^-r 

enclosed  that  the  Editor  has  reprinted  an  article  of  mine  from  last  week's 
Journal  without  having  the  courtesy  Ui  acknowledge  the  source  firom 
whence  It  was  obtained.  I  thought  yon  would  like  to  know  this, — 
The  Wbiteb.  [The  omission  referred  to  may  have  been  accidental, 
and  if  so  the  Editor  of  the  paper  in  question  will  do  what  is  right  in  the 
matter.  Only  needy  editors  of  weak  lowHslass  journals  deliberately  steal 
matter  from  their  contemporaries.] 

Pbesebving  Fbuit  in  Coloubs.— Experiments  in  preserving 

firnits  in  their  natural  colours  hare  been  in  progress  at  the  Texas 
Experiment  Station.  Professor  Price  says  he  now  has  125  varieties  of 
Grapes  gathered  last  year  and  preserved.  Most  of  them  look  nearly  as 
well  as  they  did  when  gathered  from  the  Vines.  However,  it  is  found 
that  2  per  cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde  discolours  acid  Grapes.  Quite 
an  improvement  was  discovered  in  adding  enough  eommon  soda  to  the 
material  to  neutralise  the  acid  in  the  Grapes,  but  eren  this  does  not  make 
a  complete  preserving  material  for  the  more  acid  varieties. 

HOBTICULTUBAL    Club.  —  The    usual  monthly   meeting  and 

oonversszione  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the  rooms  of  the  Club, 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  when  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  **  The  Fruit  Crrp 
of  1899,"  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Pearson  iu  a  practical  and 
instructive  paper,  which  we  give  on  page  466.  A  most  valuable 
discussion  followed,  in  which  such  experts  as  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  Mr. 
Monro,  Mr.  Alfred  Bivers  and  others  joined.  It  waa  mnoh  appreciated 
by  all  present,  and  a  eordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Pearacn 
for  his  paper. 

BiBDS  AND  Pbuit    Buds. — As  the  time  is  fast  approachirg 

when,  according  to  past  experience,  we  may  expect  to  have  our  Goose- 
|>erry.  Plum,  Pear,  and  outdoor  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  denuded  of 
their  fruit  buds  again  by  the  bnllfiQchea,  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if 
any  of  your  correspondents  would  give  advice  as  to  the  best  dressing  to 
apply  to  the  trees  to  prevent  their  eating  the  buds.  Shooting  or  trapping 
may  prevent  their  destruction  to  some  extent,  but  even  then  the  trees  are 
in  jeopardy,  and  not  by  any  means  safe  from  attack.  Gardens  in  this 
district  suffered  severely  last  winter,  and  consequently  there  was  little 
fruit  in  the  summer.— R.  M.,  Babmgtan^  Bath, 


KaTaOKO&OOICAl  OaSSKVATIOirS  at  CRSBIV'ICX. 

—Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens— height  above 
sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 


1809. 
November. 


Sunday  ..19 
Monday..  20 
Tuesday  21 
Wed*8day  22 
Thursday  28 
Friday  ..24 
Saturday  25 


Mbams 


1 

Temperature  of  the 

Air. 

^ 

1^ 

At  9  A.M.     Day.  Night 

• 

2^ 

B 

Bulb. 

Wet 
Bulb. 

Highest 

1 

E<.9.  IS. 

deg. 
48.1 

4?1 

deg. 
461 

deg. 
36*1 

ins. 

VV.N.W, 

41-9 

40*7 

48*5 

81*8 

— 

N.  N.W. 

87-6 

87*2 

46*8 

82*5 

— 

W.N.W. 

46-9 

46^ 

49*0      88*7 

— 

W.N.W. 

46*9 

48*0 

49-8      48*9 

— 

s.w. 

48*2  !  46*1 

60*2      48*8 

— 

8.W^. 

48*1 

46*9 

61*7 

461 

Total 

44*5 

42-7 

48*8 

887 

^■~ 

Temperature  of 

the  SoiL 

At    9   A.M. 


I 


g|6 


deg. 
27*4 
24*8 
24-0 
27'5 
81*0 
80*7 
87*8 


89-0 


The  weather  has  been  dull  and  dry,  no  rain  having  fallen  since  ihe 
9ih  inst. 
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MB8.  ALFRED  TATK 
Tim  wu  when  tba  old  Etdle  de  Ljon  ChrjiaDthemuin  wms 
fiund  on  entj  exhibiilon  board  of  JftpaacM  Tvieties,  and  it  wu  then 
«miiderad  a  stroa^  fiowar  which  would  oouut  wall  widi  ths  Juilgee. 
Nowadayt,  however,  it  la  aeldom  indesd  that  an  nhibition  bloom  ti 
seen,  as  U  haa  baeo  oomplatelj  ouit«d  fixim  the  faroar  of  cultivator* 
b^  the  Mxires  of  oewei'  and  freqiuntlj  better  iorti  for  the  purpoee  in 
view.  Now  we  are  going  back  to  the  old  favourite  in  form  tlioufcb  not 
b  colour,  and  the  new  variety  hai  been  named  Mre.  Alfred  Tate. 
Three  flowers  were  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  at  the  lait  meeting  bjr 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  New 
Bamet,  and  the  Floral  Oommitlee  recommended  an  award  of  merit. 


From  one  of  three  blooma  the  photograpbio  llluatration  (fig.  84) 
lakeo.      The  flower,  aa  ma;  be  aeen,  baa  depth  and  aoltditr 


the  flat  pointed  floret*  of  the  parent  from  which  it  sported.  The 
oolonr  Js  a  warm  teira-cotta  with  a  deep  golden  reverse  that  should 
add  materiallj  to  the  genantl  effect  of  a  stand.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jonee,  ot  Lewisham,  holds  the  stock. 

NATIONAL   CHRySANTHEMUM   SOCIETY. 

On  WedDeeday,  the  22nd  lost.,  the  Floral  Committee  of  (he  above 
Sodetj  held  a  meeting  at  the  Koyal  Aquarian),  Mr.  T.  Bevdn  presiding. 
A  first-daaa  certificate  waa  awarded  to  Madame  Von  Aodr£,  a  pale 
aulphur  sport  from  Mutual  Friend,  which  waa  exbibiled  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lees. 

Thera  were  eeverBl  other  fine  noveltlea,  Lilj  Thielfall,  a  big, 
deeply  huilt  incurved,  colour  creamy  white,  b^g  commended ;  Halan 
Shripton,  a  large  Japanese,  erimaon  and  gold,  C.  F.  Bates,  alarge 
yellow  incorved,  and  Hr*.  Alfred  Tate,  a  warm  gidden  terrs-ootia 
sport  from  Etolle  de  Lyon,  being  the  moat  noteworthy.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Witty  for  a  group  of  the  curious 
"What  Ho." 

Oh  Monday  evening  last  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society 
held  a  meeting  at  Carr's  Beetaurant,  Strand,  Mr.  Percy  Waterar  prt- 
■iding.  After  the  minu  es  had  twen  read,  Mr.  Batman  Payne  briefly 
alluded  to  the  visit  of  the  N.C.3.  deputation  to  the  Lyons  Show  and 
promised  to  anbmit  a  report  at  a  mbeequent  meeting ;  he  also  p:o- 
poaed  that  the  DanUh  Chiyaanthemnm  Bociety  should  be  admitted 
in  affiliation,  A  list  of  priise  money,  oupa  and  medali  awarded  at 
the  recent  November  show  was  confirmed,  and  a  resolution  paaaed 
that  the  usual  dinner  to  the  Floral  Commlttae  be  ^ven  at  the  close 
of  the  aeMon. 

SECTIONISING  JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
I,  UKB  many  more,  am  not  in  bvoor  ot  this  plan.  I  have  seen  so 
many  attempts  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  useless  to  try  to  get 
uniformity  in  the  standf.  Varieties  vary  so  mnch  in  their  developing 
stages  as  to  render  them  quite — undecipherable,  if  you  like;  I  cannot 
find  any  word  to  better  esprets  what  I  mean.  Take  Pride  of  Madford 
for  example.  This  Australian  variety  is  generally  reco^iniaed  as  an 
iDcurred  Jap,  and  thus  it  is  seen  nine  times  out  of  ten,  but  the  teutb 
time  probably  pioduoes  a  much  more  brilliant  bloom  than  all  the  nine 

Sut  t<^ether,  simply  because  aome  growers  have  found  a  way  of  pro- 
uoing  this  variety  in  a  ttue  refiex>^l  form.  In  this  way  that  beautiful 
amaranth  or  purple  colour  so  well  displayed  on  tbe  surface  of  the  floreta 
Is  fully  exDOBed.  Instances  have  come  under  my  notice  this  season 
where  incfi  blooms  have  been  awardeJ  the  prize  for  premier  exam  pies, 
and  not  one  aingle  petal  in  them  showed  tbe  sligbteut  tendency  to 
incurve.  Such  instance*  as  this  seem  to  render  the  ideaofsectionisiog 
the  Japanese  varieties  useless. 

Scores  of  instances  mi^ht  be  quoted  of  other  varieties  developing 
in  the  same  way.  Even  the  varieties  named  by  "  A.  D.,"  page  446, 
are  not  without  excej^ton.  Fir  instance,  Mdlle.  Tlifitese  Rey  is  not 
by  any  means  an  incurving  variety  when  in  ita  true  character;  the 
florets  are  distinctly  flat,  with  a  recurve  on  each  side  when  neariog 
the  tips.  Thegraoeful  manner  in  which  the  florolsof  this  variety  assnme 
a  semi-drooping  character  constitutes  the  whole  charm  in  the  flower. 
UDforlunalely  we  seldom  see  it  now,  ai  it  is  not  large  enough  for 
present  day  requirements.  Anstralie  even  reflexes  its  florets  perfectly 
at  times,  and  I  must  confess  that  in  this  way  I  like  it  mnch  lietter 
than  as  generally  setn— neither  fully  reflesed  nor  well  incurved,  not 
nearly  so  perfect  in  form  aa  an  incurved  as  Mr.  T,  Carrington,  which 
aome  authorities  consider  ia  loo  mnch  like  Australie  to  be  shown 
together. 


Mn,  0.  H.  Fayne  is  (mly  a  poor  representative  of  the  Inanrved 
Japaneae  section.  I  have  not  come  acrosB  a  single  bloom  of  it  tU* 
setbon  that  could  truthfully  lay  claim  to  suoh  title.  The  N,C& 
Claseifioation  Committee  do  not  recognise  it  as  an  incurred  form  at 
all.  Upon  thia  ground  it  would  be  disqualified  by  any  aEBUatid 
society.  Even  the  new  Mrs.  Barkley,  which  I  look  upon  ai  on*  d 
the  fiueat  introductions  of  recent  times,  is  oftener  seen  wi^i  iaca^*"" 
florets  than  aught  elsej  but  to  see  it  quite  refleted,  with  that  ct 
ing  tint  of  soft  rosy  mauve  on  the  aurfaoe  of  ita  florets,  I  do  not  know 
who  would  wish  to  look  upon  ths  silvery  .reverse  when  the  floteti  are 
Incurved. 

"  A.  D."  i*  much  happier  in  his  quotation  of  varieliea  of  a  reDexiDg 
habit,  but  even  there  oritunam  is  posdble.  Nellie  Pockett,  fix 
examine,  ia  classed  as  a  reflexed  flower,  whereas  It  ia  distinctly  ta 
incurving  variety.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  it  other  than  a* 
belonging  to  this  section.  Pride  of  Eimoutb,  too,  is  more  oiten 
loosely  incnrving  than  otherwise.  Below  I  (live  the  namrs  of  a  dozen 
varieties  that  I  regard  aa  typical  of  iucurving  Japanese;  doubflsas 
some  may  take  exception  to  these.  Neilie  Pockett,  Emily  Towsiti 
Oceani,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Duke  of  WellinKtoo,  Robert  Powell,  Mr. 
T.  Carrington,  N.C.S.  JuWleo.  Lady  Ridgeway,  W.  Cutshaw,  Western 
King,  and  President  Bevan. — E.   MoLVHBns. 

CHBY3ANTHEMUM  CL-LTURE  FOR  BEGIN^fER3. 
DonBTLSBB  the  attractions  of  the  numerous  Chrjaanthemum  ex- 
hitdtlons  held  in  varioue  parts  of  the  country  will  engender  a  dears 
on  the  part  of  many  people  to  oultivate  the  planta  and  flowers  for 
themselves.  Those  who  intend  doing  ao  roust  shoitty  make  up  theii 
minds  to  commence  with  the  propagation  of  cuttings,  though  ths 
culture  may  be  started  in  the  sprmg  by  purchasing  plautB  established 
in  small  pots  and  growing  them,  first  in  cold  frames,  and  afterwards 
outdoors,  until  ^e  flowering  period.  A  good  bou<e,  capable  of  b«Dg 
warmed  with  hot-water  pipes  fiir  kee{Hng  out  damp  and  frost,  ta 
essential.  The  requiremeota  of  Cbrysantbemams  when  in  bk)«n  sre 
not  great ;  watering  tbs  plants  and  managieg  matters  so  that  tbe 
atmoepberio  0>>ndlttwiB  are  right  are  the  chief  items. 

In  propagating  and  eatablJdiing  young  Chrysanthemum  plants,  not 
much  heat  ia  required,  but  there  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  away 
frost  from  old  plants  and  young  cuttings.  A  greenhouse  whidi  csn 
be  heated  sufficiently  for  this  is  the  beat  place  for  propagating  onltingi, 
because  they  can  be  better  attended  to  in  such  a  structure  than  in  i 
oold  frame.  Chrysanthemums  which  naturally  flower  rather  late  hi  ths 
■sason  are  propagated  from  euttlnga  earlier  than  thoee  which  bkwm 
first  Tbe  flnt  cuttings  should  therefore  be  inserted  in  November  and 
early  Deoember,  the  midBaason  flowering  sorts  about  Christmas  time, 
and  early  flowering  varietiea  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  new 
year.  March,  too,  is  a  good  time  to  propagate  any  section,  especially 
amall  flowering  aorta. 

Healthy  growths  from  suckers  produce  the  beat  planta,  and  these 
will  invariably  t«  found  at  a  distance  from  tbe  main  st«in,  and  should 
be  devoid  of  flower  liuds.  Cuttings  of  some  varieties  are  vei; 
persistent  in  farming  flower  buds,  and  on  these  plants  it  is  difficult  to 
find  growths  which  do  not  produce  them.  The  cuttings  may  be  3  or 
4  inchea  long,  sturdy,  green  aud  healthy,  with  freedom  from  mildew. 
Cut  close  below  a  joint  with  a  sharp  knife,  removing  the  bottom  leaves. 

If  the  cuttings  are  to  be  inaerted  singly,  2}-iDcb  pels  must  be 
prepared  to  receive  them,  but  larger  pots  can  be  employed  for  a 
greater  number  of  cuttings,  three  or  four  being  inserted  round  the 
edge  of  3  or  3^-incb  pots.  Tbe  compost  muat  be  light  and  sand;, 
equal  peria  of  Icam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand  forming  a  very  good  mixture. 
Shake  the  soil  gently  down  in  the  pots,  and  surface  the  whole  with 
aand.  Insert  tbe  cuttings  firmly,  taking  care  that  tbe  base  of  each 
rests  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  hole  made.  Wal«r  thera  in  with  a  fine 
rosed  can,  which  will  level  the  soil  and  freaheu  tbe  cuttings. 

Success  in  rooting  the  cutt'ngi  readily  largely  depends  on  keeptag 
them  fresh,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  preventing  the  leave* 
flagging.  Dry  shelves  in  an  airy  itnictura  are  not  suitable  poutioui, 
but  stand  tbe  pots  on  a  moist  base,  and  cover  with  a  hand-ligiit, 
A  small  frame  with  movable  lights  is  suitable,  also  a  bottomlesa  boi, 
on  which  panes  of  glass  may  be  laid.  Tbe  inside  of  tbe  glass  must  ha 
wiped  dry  every  morning.  The  most  congeninl  temperature  i> 
between  40^  and  60°.  A  high  temperatnre  weakens  ttie  cuttings, 
causing  them  to  extend  in  growth  before  enough  roots  are  formed, 
hence  a  low  temperatnre  is  safer  than  a  high  one.  The  auil  mutt  be 
kept  moist.  Immediately  roots  form  admit  w  gradually,  until  the 
covering  of  glass  can  be  dispensed  with  entirely.  A  position  olose  to 
the  glass  muat  after  this  be  found  for  the  rooted  plants,  in  order  to 
keep  them  sturdy;  koA  water  should  be  given  each  time  the  sorfuM 
becomes  dry,  examining  tbe  pot*  daily  to  ascertain  th«r  condition. 

In  a  short  time  the  potting  of  eich  plant  separately  will  be 
required,  while  those  In  single  pots  may  have  a  shift  into  the  next 
size;  but  all  will  not  be  ready  at  tbe  same  time,  the  rooting  power 
of  varieties  differing.  The  compost  for  this  potting  may  he  two 
parts  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  crushed  charcoal,  and  sand.     Aflsr  tbia 
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potting  the  pUnU  ia%j  be  •ocoinniDdBted  in  ft  cold  frame,  ■Unding  ' 
tlMm  OB  a  moist  bue  of  ashu.     Keep  rather  close,  and  apply  water  [ 
oareTiiirjr.    Cover  up  tbe  glass    on    c^ld    or  fkaty  nlgbta.    Wben 
growth  racomoiGnces  air  must  b«  adraiited  freely,  folly  expo^g  the 
plants  00  warm  mltd  daya. 

Tbe  nest  potting  should  take  place  when  the  plants  have  filled  tbe  I 
small  pots  with  roots,  and  this  will  bo  Id  April  with  plants  rootad  , 
from  NoTsmber  to  Febriutry.    At  thia  stags  of  growth  the  potting 


a  week,    Sup[dy  suESoient  to  paaa  tbrongh  the  whole  mass  of  soil  and 
roota,  then  waiting  until  the  anrface  dries  tiefore  giTing  mora.    Aii 


ire  space  in  the  fiamea,  and  take  every  fxTourable  opportimitrtif 
dOTing  the  lights,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  have  the  baneSt  «f 
leased  atr  to  render  the  growth  atutdy. — E,  D.  S. 
(To  b«  ooDtinued.) 


FlO.  81.-CHRYSAKTHEMUM    MRS.   ALFRED    TaTE, 


cagbt  not  to  be  derertad  so  that  the  plants  become  very  much  root- 
bjnnd.  In  this  condition  the  plants  grow  waskly,  and  soon  become 
somewhat  spoiled.  Tbe  roots  shoold  reach  the  side«,  and  be 
fairly  nonicroas,  but  not  matted  into  a  mass.  The  new  soil  must  be 
compressed  firmly  round  the  ball,  so  that  it  is  at  least  as  firm  as  tbo 
latter.  Place  ague  in  the  frame,  keeping  close,  but  do  not  water 
immediately  after,  proTidine  the  soil  is  pleasantly  moist  wheo  potting. 
The  weather,  however,  will  regulate  this.  If  bright  and  hot,  water 
tbe  plants  In  two  or  three  days  ;  if  dull,  water  may  not  be  needed  tor 


CHALLENGE  VASES. 
Having  read  "  A.  D.'s  "  note  on  page  424,  and  being  tbe  _ 
of  a  25  guinea  challenge  cup,  after  a  fierce  struegle  for  two  yeara, 
and  practically  a  walk  over  on  the  third,  I  ehoiild  like  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject.  If  a  trophy  ti  offered  it  ought  to  representthe 
iwo  classes,  Japanese  and  incurved,  and  might  be  for  eighteen  distinct 
varieties  of  each;  anch  nambers  are  within  reach  of  the  smaller 
growers,  and  uught  therefore  to  favour  better  competition.    The  nest 
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eiseniial  point  is  to  see  that  a  good  cash  prize  u  given  with  the  vase, 
nol  the  paltry  award  that  is  generally  the  case.  Speaking  plainly, 
these  pieces  of  plate  are  bought  for  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  pound?, 
and  valued  at  twenty-five.  Again,  these  trophies  tie  you  very  much 
to  the  one  exhibition,  as  they  are  stipulated  to  be  won  a  certain  number 
of  vears,  and  the  man  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  win  once 
will  take  his  flowers  for  it  again  rather  than  go  eleewhero,  thereby 
losing  other  and  perhaps  better  chances.  For  a  society  to  be  successful 
it  mnst  be  the  tempter.  I  think  that  many  societies  have  too  many 
classes  for  the  amount  of  subecriptions  that  they  receive,  and,  therefore, 
they  cannot  give  the  good  cash  prizes  which  are  essential  to  the 
gardener. — M.  E.  Mills,  The  Gardens,  Combe  House^  Croydon. 

A  FEW  GOOD  NOVELTIES. 

Thir season  we  tried  a  number  of  new  varieties  to  test  their  value 
apart  from  exhibition  blooms.  The  cuttings  were  rooted  late  iu  the 
sprinpr,  and  when  a  few  inches  high  they  were  topped  to  make  them 
branch.  Three  shoots  only  were  allowed  to  grow,  and  these  at  their 
full  lengthk  In  due  time  flower  buds  appeared,  all  of  which  developed 
at  will.  Big  plants  were  not  required,  «is  we  wanted  only  the  com- 
parative height  of  each  sort,  and  some  idea  as  to  its  flower  acd  stem. 

This  latter  is  a  point  of  impottance,  inasmuch  rs  a  considerable 
number  of  well-known  show  varieties  have  weak  flower  stalks  that 
require  the  bloom  to  be  propped  up  when  large,  and  when  grown  in 
the  ordinary  way,  for  a  quantity  of  flowers  refuse  to  hold  the  same 
firm.  This  habit  detracts  from  their  beauty  and  usefulness.  Freedom 
in  producing  flowers  has  not  been  overlooked  either. 

Calvat  1899  is  a  charming  flower,  pale  yellow  tinted  mauve.  This 
is  especially  rich.  Emily  Towers,  white  with  a  pink  shade,  also 
beautiful  and  a  short  grower ;  G.  H.  Kerslake,  jun.,  white,  of  nice 
shape  and  good  stem,  with  a  short  habit  of  growth  ;  Henry  Weeks, 
roey  crimson,  bright  and  efi'ective ;  Hero  of  Omdurman,  crimson,  of  a 
terra  cotta  shade,  fine  in  sprays  of  bloom ;  Madeline  Davis,  white 
tinted  mauve,  graceful  in  shape ;  Madame  G.  Terrier,  charming  rosy 
shade ;  Mrs.  Coombes,  light  pink,  a  very  choice  colour. 

President  Lemaire,  crimson  and  gold ;  Princess  B.  de  Brancovan, 
pure  white;  K.  Hooper  Pearson,  rich  shade  of  yellow;  Walleroo, 
amaranth  ;  The  Gonvention,  buff,  a  pretty  shade,  and  nice  habit ; 
John  Pocket  t,  Indian 'red,  most  distinct ;  Mrs.  0.  Bown,  white  with 
a  green  tint.  This  isa  lovely  variety ;  so,  too,  is  Nelly  Puckett,  white 
with  a  creamy  tint.  Le  Grand  Dragon  is  a  capital  yellow  variety 
producing  an  abundance  of  nicely  shaped  blooms ;  Master  H.  Tucker, 
is  older,  but  splendid  in  its  crimson  shade ;  Mons.  H.  Capitant, 
deep  bronzy  yellow;  Mi«s  Mary  Underhay,  charming  yellow  shade, 
but  somewhat  tall ;  President  B^van,  buff  shad  -d ;  and  Soleii 
d'Octobre,  a  fine  early  yellow. 

The  above  named  are  all  varieties  of  first-rate  quality,  and  as  each 
one,  pave  perhaps  Mrs.  C.  Bown,  may  be  grown  large,  therefore 
valuable  for  exhibition,  they  may  be  recommended  as  having  the 
desirable  merits  to  make  them  popular. — Specialist. 

NOTES  FROM  IRELAND. 

Within  easy  reach  of  the  city  Ghrysanthemums  find  a  congenial 
home  in  the  ample  gardens  of  Simmonscourt  Gastle,  and  a  recert 
visit  found  a  retired  champion  grower,  Mr.  J.  Goff,  busily  engaged 
in  dressing  his  plants.  They  wee  in  excellent  condition.  Amongst 
the  many  choice  varieties  tastefully  arranged  in  the  conservatory,  with 
Palms  judiciously  blended,  were  John  Shrlmpton,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  William  H.  Lincoln,  Modesta,  Gharles  H.  Gurtis,  Lady 
Randolph,  Vi viand  Morel,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Golonel  Smyth,  Monf>. 
Panckoucke,  Mons.  Freeman,  and  Pride  of  Madford. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  historic  Glontarf  Gastle  is  situate  Black- 
heath,  and  amidst  Gonifers  and  shrubs  the  glass  structures  are  found. 
On  the  occasion  of  an  evening  call  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Hume  was 
discoveied  willing  to  show  his  Japanese  beauties.  They  were  the 
picture  of  health,  and  several  fine  flowers  were  to  be  observed,  amongst 
which  the  following  are  worth  noting  : — Australie,  Julia  Scaramanga, 
Madame  Gamot,  G.  J.  Warren,  Hairy  Wonder,  Matthew  Hodgkine, 
Lady  Hanham,  G.  H.  Gurtis,  Duke  of  Tork,  Etoile  de  Feu,  Marv 
MuUins,  and  President  Nonin.  Of  singles,  Mary  Anderson  and  Muriel 
Foster  were  good. 

At  Malahide,  Gounty  Dublin,  Mums  are  finely  grown,  and  under 
Mr.  Jenkinson*s  care  several  varieties  have  come  to  perfection.  The 
blooms  mostly  to  the  fore  are  International,  Mrs.  A.  Payne,  Mons.  Hoste, 
Eva  Knowlesi,  Madame  G  Brnant,  whilst  Mr.  H.  Gannel  is  a  difficult 
^pe  to  flower  here  successfully,  also  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  Lord 
Justice 'Lopes,  Soleii  d*Octobre,  and  an  exceptionally  fine  plant  of 
LadySelborne;it  was  carrying  at  least  twenty  fully  expended  blooms. 
The  lemon  scented  Verbena  luxuriates  here ;  several  fine  plants  were 
growing  against  the  wall  with  no  protection,  one  in  particular  measured 
15  feet  high  by  30  feet  across.  Mrs.  Maldowney  must  feel  happy 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  her  gardener  is  handi- 
capped.— A.  O'Neill. 


A  NOVEL  GHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBIT. 
At  the  Lyons  Show  a  curious  little  group  of  dwarf  Ghrysantho- 
mums  in  pots  was  shown.  They  had,  it  aeems,  been  grown  without 
the  aid  of  soil,  being  simply  rooted  in  moss  and  grown  throughout  the 
season  in  that  material  only,  the  necessary  nourishment  bein^ 
supplied  by  waterings,  when  necessary,  of  a  special  kind  of  manur-i 
prepared  by  M.  TruflPaut,  the  young  horticultural  chemist.  The 
plants  were  healthy,  the  blooms  of  good  size,  and  in  .point  of 
colour  were  irreproachable.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  the 
results  if  the  experiooent  were  carried  out  by  some  of  our  able 
growers. — G.  H.  P. 

DUNDEE  SHOW,  November  23bd. 

The  annual  show  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dundee  Ghrysanthemom 
Society  was  ope&ed  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  Thursday  under  highly  favour- 
able conditions.  Internally  the  hall  presented  a  very  attractive  appMir* 
ance.  Thousands  of  blooms,  uniting  rare  form  and  exquisite  tint, 
combined  to  effect  a  striking  aggregation  of  colour.  So  far  as  regard  a 
the  number  of  exhibits  on  view,  the  show  was  pretty  much  on  a  level  with 
former  years,  but  in  the  matter  of  perfection  of  culture,  artiitio  grouping' 
and  arrangement,  and  as  regards  general  qnality,  there  was,  says  tlie 
"Dundee  Advertiser,"  a  distinct  advance  on  anything  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  aocompliih. 

Gomir./  to  the  exhibits  and  the  successful  cultivators,  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  show-^the  challenge  cup  presented  by  Mr.  J.  M.  White  of  Bal- 
raddery— was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Beisant,  Gastle  Huntly,  in  the  cat  flower 
section,  open,  thirty  six  blooms  Japanese,  not  less  thsn  eighteen  varieties. 
The  winning  collecticn  was  magnificent,  including,  among  other  splendid 
examples*  blooms  of  such  varieties  as  Mrs.  'Weeks,  Bdith  Tabor,  Mrs. 
Barclay,  and  white  and  yellow  Madame  Gamot.  Both  as  regards  colour^ 
shape  and  freshness  the  blooms  approach  as  near  as  may  be  to 
perfection.  T\y6  challenge  cup  presented  by  Mrs.  George  Armitstead, 
Gastle  Huntly,  for  excellence  in  the  class  of  thirty-six  Japanese  blooms,, 
distinct,  went  to  Mr.  D.  Nicoll,  Rossie,  who  showea  a  iplendid  colleetioit^ 
including  very  fine  specimens  of  the  G.  J.  Warren,  George  Seward«  and 
Georeina  Pitcher.  Mr.  David  Keiller  was  a  creditable  third.  For  twentj* 
four  Japanese  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  the  winner  of  wht<*h 
carries  off  the  cup  presented  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Watson,  Mr.  Beisant  was  again 
Rrst.  Mr.  T.  Lunt  secured  premier  honours  and  the  oup  presented  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bell  in  the  competition  for  eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  hia 
yellows  in  particular  being  worthy  of  special  commendation.  The  cup 
presented  by  Mrs.  Armitstead  for  excellence  in  twelve  blooms  Japanese^ 
incurved,  went  to  Mr.  J.  Bell.  For  six  vases  of  blooms,  attached  to 
which  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Smieton's  cop,  Mr.  David  Nicoll  made  a  successrul 
bid.  The  cup  having  been  won  by  him  three  years  in  snccession  now 
becomes  his  own  property. 

Tbirty-six  blooms  Japanese,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties. — First 
and  oup  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Martin  White,  Mr.  J.  Beisant,  Gastle  Hnntly  ; 
second,  Mr.  T.  Lnnt,  Keir,  Dunblane  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Duncan,  Garsegray» 
Forfar.  Thirty-six  blooms  Japanese,  distinct,  to  be  shown  on  exhimtion 
stands  with  Chrysanthemum  foliage  only,  back  row  not  to  exceed  15  inches 
in  height  from  top  of  stand. — First  and  cup  presented  by  Mrs.  George 
Armitstead,  Mr.  D.  Nicoll,  Rossie,  Forgandenny  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Lunt ; 
third,  Mr.  D.  Keiller,  Seabourne,  Broughty  F<^rry.  Twenty- four  blooms 
Japanese,  not  less  than  twelre  varieties. — First  and  cup  presented  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Watson,  Mr.  J.  Beisant ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Lunt ;  third,  Mr.  J» 
Bell,  Burnside,  Forfar.  Eighteen  blooms  Japanese,  six  white,  six  yellow, 
six  pink,  purple,  or  mauve.— First  and  cap  preiented  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Beil, 
Mr.  T.  Lunt ;  second,  Mr.  J  Beisant ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Kennedy,  Ardarroch. 
Twelve  blooms  Japanese  incurved,  not  less  than  nine  varieties.— First 
and  cup  presented  by  Mrs.  George  Armitstead,  Mr.  J.  Bell ;  second,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Gumming,  Grantully  Gastle  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Kennedy.  Twelve 
blooms  Japanese,  not  less  than  six  varieties. — First,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gamming  ; 
seoond,  Mr  J.  Baird,  Kinoraig ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Johnston,  Inchmartine 
Honse.  Six  blooms  Japanese,  distinct — First,  Mr.  J.  Lunt ;  second,  Mr. 
P.  J.  Walker,  Edradynate ;  third,  Mr.  John  Higgtns,  Dovecot  Park, 
Anstruther.  Six  blooms  Japanese,  white,  not  less  than  three  varieties.  " 
First,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumming  ;  second,  Mr.  John  Bell ;  third,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Saunders,  Lismore.  Six  blooms  Japanese,  yellow,  not  leas  than  three 
varieties.— First,  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker  ;  second,  Mr.  John  Bell ;  third,  Mr. 
T.  G.  Brown,  Balcairn.  Display  of  Ghrysanthemums,  arranged  for  effpct 
on  a  crescent-shsped  side  table,  14  feet  long,  greatest  depth  5  feek — ^Mr. 
K.  Gairns,  Balruddery. 

For  six  plants  Ghrysanthemums  in  6-inoh  pots,  disbudded,  any 
variety  ~  First,  Mr.  J.  Beats  i  second.  Mr.  T.  G.  Brown;  third,  Mr. 
John  Mathers.  Six  plants  Ghrysanthemums  in  6-inoh  pots,  not  dis- 
budded, any  variety— First,  Mr.  J.  Beats :  second,  Mr.  James  Reid, 
Dudhope  House  ;  third,  Mr.  James  Warden,  Polepark  Road,  Fonr  pots 
Chrysanthemums,  disbudded,  distinct  (challenge  cup,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Robert  Mndie).— First,  Mr.  J.  Mathers  :  seoond,  Mr.  George  Scott.  Two 
pots  Ghrysanthemums  not  disbudded,  difitinet  (Pompons  or  singles 
excluded)— First,  Mr.  W.  Kennedy  ;  second,  Mr.  D.  Hendry  ;  third,  Mr. 
W.  Doggerrell.  Two  pots  Chrysanthemums,  not  disbudded— First  and 
medal  presented  by  Mr.  James  Kamsay,  Mr.  J.  Mathers  ;  seoond,  Mr.  W. 
Kenneoy  ;  third,  Mr.  D.  Hendry. 

WOGLTON  SHOW.-NovEMBKB  24th. 

This  aristocratic  suburb  of  Liverpool  opened  its  first  show  in  the 
roomy  Parochial  Hall,  Woolton,  on  Friday  last,  and  although  somewhat 
late  tne  grand  blooms  and  an  otherwise  excellent  array  of  misoellaneoos 
classes  formed  a  most  attractive  feature  for  all  visitors. 
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For  tb*  haadtome  silt  er  cup  preiented  by  T.  Huddle  stone,  Bsq^  for 
twenty-foar  Japanese,  Mr.  C  Osbonie,  gardener  to  Henry  Tate,  Jan.,  Esq., 
AUerton  Beeehet,  was  the  only  eompetitor,  bnt  bis  blooms  were  of  a  high 
standard  and  the  prize  well  merited,  sncoess  sgain  attendlog  Mr.  Osborne's 
efforts  in  classes  for  eighteen  incnrTed  and  tweWe  Japanese  and  six 
incurved.  Mr.  MeColl,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Hughes,  Esq^  bad  a  capital 
eighteen  Japanese,  and  Mr.  Vaughan,  gardener  to  T.  Brocklel>ank,  Ei q.. 
The  Hollies,  accounted  handsomely  for  twelve  incurred,  and  for  the 
prise  presented  by  Mr.  T.  Drirer  for  six  Japanese,  six  incurTcd  and  six 
incnryed  Japanese. 

Mr.  J.  Stoney,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Jellicoe  at  Camp  Hill,  Woolton, 
the  reaidenoe  of  F.  H.  Goaiage,  Esq ,  had  a  most  effective  table 
decoration,  also  splendid  Roman  Hyacinths. 

The  Chrysanthemum  plants  from  Mr.  W.  WUson,  gardener  to 
H.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Gorsey  Cop,  Gsteacre,  were  models  of  good 
culture.  Foliage  plants  and  table  plants  w«re  well  set  up  by  Mr.  T. 
Carting,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cope,  Botc  Park,  Woolton,  and  Mr.  «fones. 

Fruit  was  fine,  the  successful  exhibitors  being  Col.  BtatskbarUi  Hale 
Hall ;  Mr.  J.  McCoU,  Mr.  T.  Carling.  and  Mr.  W.  Wilson.  Boots  and 
tubers  were  also  included,  Col.  Blackburn,  Mr.  J.  Sumner,  and  Mr. 
Carling  winning.  A  fine  collection  of  vegetables  was  sent  from  Woolton 
Hall  by  P.  McGufiie.  Esq.  Perhaps  nothing  in  the  show  exceeded  the 
beauty  of  the  brilliaut  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine  staged  by  Mr.  Barber, 
gardener  to  Walter  Holland,  Esq.,  Camatic  Hal),  Mossiey  Hill. 

Mr.  J  now  Cowan  being  near  to  home  staged  a  beautiful  collection  cf 
Orchids  in  many  choice  varieties.  Mr.  Waterman  and  Mr.  Wilson  took 
no  small  pains  with  the  staging,  and  Mr.  Learoyd's  secretarial  duties 
were  in  every  way  satisfactory, 

PROVINCIAL    NOTES. 

YORK. 

This  year's  show  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  by  the 
Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists,  as  was  noted  on  page  456.  A  few 
more  particulars,  however,  may  be  of  interest  to  tome  readers.  The  total 
amount  awarded  in  prizes  was  as  follows  :^Caih,  £245  8s.  6d. ;  plate, 
£80;i88. ;  two  chsUonge  vases,  £80  ;  makinff  the  grand  total  of  £306  6s.  6d. 
The  total  in  1898  was  £232  48  6d.  The  receipts  at  the  door  weie 
£325  Os.  Sd.,  which  was  £11  15s.  9d.  above  any  preiediag  year.  A  den»e 
fog  prevailed  on  Friday  ;  during  the  evening  cabs  « ere  stopped,  which 
would  no  doubt  prevent  many  from  Yisiting  the  show.  There  were  more 
entries  for  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  than  there  has  been  for  some  time. 

In  the  larger  groups,  interspersed  with  foliage  plants,  arranged  for 
effect,  substantial  prises  were  offered,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Sheriff  for 
the  past  yesr  (Alderman  Border  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Hunt)  presenting  a  cup 
value  £15  15a^  in  addition  to  £8  8a.  by  the  Society  for  the  6rst  prize.  A 
cup  was  also  given  by  Alderman  E.  W.  Tumell,  value  £5  5s.,  and  £7  7k. 
b^  the  Society  for  the  second  prize.  No  doubt  this  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  bringing  tbe  increased  coDDpetttion. 

As  its  title  implies,  this  is  a  very  old  Society,  but  we  cannot  say  how 
old.  On  the  face  of  the  Schedule,  however,  wc  find.  Ancient  Society  of 
York  Florists  (time  immemorial),  re-established  1760.  The  payment  of 
5  guineas  constitutes  a  life  member,  and  an  annual  subscription  of 
58.  and  upwards  constitutes  a  member,  who  may  exhibit  free,  and 
is  entitled  to  one  non-transferable  pass  ticket  and  two  complimentary 
tickets*  This  year  732  members  have  paid  their  subscriptions,  amounting 
to  £184  17s.  6d.,  which  is  £10  6s.  6d.  in  excess  of  any  preceding  year. 
Besides  the  Chrysanthemum  Show,  the  Society  holds  five  minor  shows, 
at  which  members  only  are  allowed  to  exhibit* — J.  S.  Upex. 

LEEDS. 

Mb.  Gbix,  The  Gardens,  Gledhow  Hall,  Leeds,  writes  : — "  I  see  on 
paga  459,  in  your  report  of  Leeds  Show,  that  I  was  placed  second  in  the 
misoellaneons  group  of  plants.  I  beg  to  slate  the  Judges  awarded  the 
two  groups  equal  first.  When  a  local  contemporary,  from  which  vour 
report  was  taken,  states  that  it  was  lumpy,  the  reporters  can  have  little 
idea  of  floral  arrangement.  It  was  acknowledged  by  many  persons  who 
visited  the  show  that  it  was  the  lightCKt  and  prettiest  groop  of  plants 
that  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  Leeds  Town  Hall. 

EDINBURGH. 

Thebe  is  a  mi&take  in  the  report  of  Edinburgh  Show  on  page  458. 
In  class  No.  7,  six  Japs  any  one  variety,  I  took  first  prise  with  six  Oceann. 
I  have  reoeived  the  prise  money,  and  have  the  prize  ticket  by  roe.  I  also 
gained  Well*'  gold  medal  for  the  best  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
show,  which  was  awarded  to  my  exhibit  fA  twenty  vases,  three  blooms  of 
each  variety.—T.  Lunt,  Tk§  Oardens,  Knr^  DwtlUane. 

MANCHESTEB. 
Is  my  report  of  the  fine  show  opened  on  the  16th  inst.  in  the  Roval 
Botanical  Gardens  I  omitted  to  mention  the  excellent  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums staged  by  the  garden  authorities, which  not  only  covered  an  enorn:ons 
space,  but  proved  also  a  great  source  of  attraction.  The  majority  of  the 
planta  were  not  disbudded,  and  being  grown  for  massing  effect  it  only 
went  to  show  how  valuable  the  autumn  queen  is  in  every  respect.  The 
planta  were  well  grown,  and  reflected  much  credit  on  Mr.  Weathers  and 
nis  assistanta.  In  the  Orchid  houEcs  there  were  many  pretty  flowers  open, 
and  it  would  be  difllcult  to  find  a  healthier  stock  of  Cattleya  labiate. 
A  special  tribute  is  also  due  to  Mr.  £.  Ashworth*s  gardener  of 
Wilmalow  for  the  magnificent  plant  of  Yanda  ccemlea  which  he  staged. 
Growing  in  a  basket,  a  more  interesting  picture  could  not  well  have  been 
aeen,  and  judging  from  the  many  on-lookers  who  inspected  this  beautifully 
coloured  Orchid,  carrying  its  twenty- fite  large  flowers,  Mr.  Ashworth  was 
more  than  repaid  for  his  kindness  in  sending  it. not  for  competition. — ^H.P.R. 


VIOLET    CULTURE. 

I  TAKE  much  pleasure  in  responding  to  tbe  editorial  suggeation  on 
page  881,  to  describe  tbe  mode  of  procedure  adopted  in  these  gardens^ 
and  which  has  proved  so  successful  during  the  past  five  years.  In  tbe 
first  place  I  choose  a  situation  bordered  by  trees  on  the  soutb-west, 
baying  my  beds  facing  north-east.  The  natural  soil  Is  of  a  light  sandy 
nature,  and  [to  this  I  add  a  dressing  of  half-decayed  horse  manure.  I 
then  look  round  to  one  of  the  neglected  nortions  of  many  gardens  (tbe 
rubbish  heath),  gather  all  tbe  rough  wood  and  anything  likely  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  fire,  adding  as  required  all  the  refuse  to  be  founii  at 
such  places,  which  will  smoulder  slowly  and  eventually  produce  cart- 
loads of  good  material  for  digging  in  with  the  above-mentioned  niannre. 
Deep  digging  is  the  order  of  the  day,  as  Violeta  are  deep  rooting,  and 
I  have  found  abundance  of  roots  1  foot  below  tbe  surface  adhering 
tenaciously  to  the  burnt  hearth  and  wood  athes,  which  constant 
observation  has  taught  me  to  be  tbe  best  fertiliser  for  Violets. 

I  might  here  suggest  to  those  who  have  heavy  soils  and  are 
required  to  produce  a  quantity  of  Violets  for  decorative  purposes, 
to  try  the  experiment  of  digging  in  a  fair  amount  of  sand  or  road 
grit,  not  forgetting  the  rubbish  heap,  and  detail  the  resulta  in  some 
fiiture  number  of  the  Journal,  which  would  be  gladly  received  and 
appreciated  by  many  readers. 

The  position  having  been  chosen  for  the  beds  and  tbe  soil  pre- 
pared, I  will  describe  the  right  and  wrong  cuttings  to  be  inserted  at  the 
time  of  planting,  which  should  not  be  later  than  the  first  week  in 
April,  as  they  will  then  benefit  by  the  warm  April  sHowers,  and  a 
substantial  foundation  is  laid  for  the  autumn  and  winter  crop.  I 
feel  sure  many  fnilures  could  be  traced  to  late  planting.  In  lifting  the 
old  plants  three  distinct  types  of  cuttings  are  found — 1,  those  pro- 
duced from  runners  of  various  lengths,  which  should  at  once  be  dis- 
carded ;  2,  the  growths  nestled  round  the  old  crown  of  last  year's 
planting,  and  these  are  the  ones  on  which  experience  has  proved  one 
may  rely,  and.  3,  tbe  one  planted  last  year,  and  which  has  done 
duty  by  giving  a  wealth  of  flowers  and  cuttings  for  a  future  crop  ; 
this,  of  course,  must  be  discar<}ed. 

The  cuttings  having  been  prepared,  drills  are  drawn  an  inch  deep, 
the  distance  asunder  being  governed  by  the  varieties  to  be  planted. 
Generally  speaking,  we  csn  say,  doubles,  1  foot  each  way,  the  old 
Czar  the  same  distance ;  but  Princess  of  Wales  produces  runners  more 
Ireely  than  any  variety  1  know,  and,  on  account  of  its  long  leafstalks 
surmounted  with  large  foliage,  should  be  planted  at  least  18  inches 
apart  Great  care  is  necessary  in  inserting  the  cuttings  that  every  one 
is  made  quite  firm. 

Immediately  this  operation  is  completed  give  a  thorough  soaking 
with  water  througb  a  rose  can,  up  and  down  the  drills  mentioned, 
which  will  insure  a  good  start ;  the  warm  eenial  rains  which  are 
almost  sure  to  follow  will  do  the  rest,  and  water  will  only  be  required 
during  dry  periods  of  the  summer.  Our  plants,  between  four  and  five 
thousand  m  number,  were  not  ouce  assisted  by  artificial  watering  durir  g 
the  trying  summer  just  passed. 

Towards  the  middle  of  July  and  August  runners  will  be  produced 
rather  freely,  which  must  in  most  cases  be  removed,  care  being  taken 
to  pull  them  out  at  the  base.  With  Princt^ss  of  Wales  I  make  an 
exception,  as  the  runners  then  produced  flower  freely  during  the 
spring  months.  Surface  hoeing  should  be  attended  to  at  intervals 
during  the  growing  season,  to  keep  down  small  weeds,  which  are  sure 
to  make  their  appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  tends  to  keep  the 
soil  sweet  and  healthy. 

About  tbe  middle  of  September  frames  are  fixed  on  a  border  facing 
south,  with  a  wall  7  ftet  high  at  the  back.  The  soil  within  is  levelled 
and  well  trodden,  and  the  compost  for  planting  is  put  in  a  heap  close 
at  hand.  •  This  consista  of  ordinnry  garden  soil,  with  a  little  leaf 
mould  and  Mushroom  bed  refuse  thoroughly  incorporated.  Evervthing 
is  then  ready  for  the  reception  qf  the  plants.  Great  care  is  taken  in 
lifting  the  plants,  not  to  shake  the  ball  more  than  is  necessary.  These 
are  stood  on  the  hard  bottom  of  the  frames,  no  holes  being  dug,  and 
the  foliage  of  one  plant  touches  that  of  ita  neighbour.  The  prepand 
soil  is  then  plsoed  round  the  plants  and  made  firm  by  hand  preMing. 
The  next  row  is  then  stood  down,  tbu  soil  made  up,  and  so  on  until 
the  frame  is  full,  keeping  the  sdl  level  with  the  crowns  as  the  work 
proceeds.  Planta  lifted  and  plsce  1  in  frames  in  this  manner  with  a 
good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  them,  will  never  suffer  from  tbe 
shift,  and  will  look  the  next  day  as  if  they  had  never  been  touched. 

Early  frame  planting  is  as  beneficial  as  early  outdoor  planting;  it 
allows  the  lights  to  be  kept  off  and  time  for  the  sun  to  well  ripen  the 
crowns  and  foliage  before  the  dull  days  of  November  creep  in.  At  all 
times  when  the  weather  will  permit  have  a  good  circulation  of  air,  the 
lighta  being  n  moved  on  favourable  opportunities.  Violets  dislike  a 
damp  and  stuffy  atmosphere.  Constant  attentionis  needed  during  tbe 
winter  months  to  remove  decayed  leaves  and  lateral  growth. 

VioleU  may  be  grown  successfully  by  placing  a  few  planta  in  pots 
and  boxes,  standing  these  on  shelves  in  fruit  houses  where  a  good 
circulation  of  air  can  be  maintained.    Treated  thus  they  will  be  found 
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1]flefu^  for  buttonholes  daring  hard  frosty  weather  when  the  grower  is 
nnahl*  te  take  the  ooyering  from  the  frames.  I  anxiaally  grow  about 
400  for  this  pucpoee. — Wm.  Jab.  Pbkton,  Botoden  EiU  Eotue^ 
Chippenham, 


FORCING  RHUBARB. 

Time  flies!  How  quickly  it  is  sometimee  difficult  to  realise 
during  the  days  which  come  and  pa^s  so  swiftly,  crowded  m  they 
are  with  stirring  erents,  which  bring  out  the  nation's  enthusiasm 
and  kindle  into  aotiye  life  a  great  spirit  of  generosity  which  unlkil- 
insly  sweeps  over  the  land  *^in  the  hour  of  need.**  Under  the 
innuenoe  of  such  patriotic  fervour  the  details  of  the  ordinary  round 
of  duty  are  sometimes  overlooked ;  but  the  sardener,  above  all  others, 
must  be  on  the  alert  to  watch  that  the  feeling  of  the  moment  does 
not  interfere  with  future  supplies.  Christmas  will  soon  be  here,  and 
witii  it  the  usual  demand  for  frtsh,  crisp,  brightly  coloured  Rhubiu'b, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  a  much-prized  delicacy  at  the  festive  s  ason. 

Those  who  have  a  supply  of  good  strong  roots  at  command  may 
by  lifting  and  placing  some  of  them  in  heat  during  the  next  week 
have  Rhubarb  in  plenty  at  Christmas.  Three-year-old  roots  are 
preferable  to  either  older  or  younger  ones  for  forcing,  though  old 
clumps  will  do  fairly  well ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  neither  start  so 
quickly  or  produce  such  fine  sticks.  The  operation  of  forcing  is  one 
of  the  simplest  matters  connected  with  gaideoing  in  those  instances 
in  which  a  Mushroom  house  exists.  The  roots  simply  require  to  be 
packed  closely  together  with  some  light  rich  soil  worked  between 
them  so  as  to  cover  all  up  to  a  level  with  the  crowns.  A  thorough 
watering  should  then  be  given,  the  house  darkened,  and  a  temperature 
of  from  ^**  to  60^  be  maintained.  Thrae  temperatures  are  more 
suitable  than  higher  ones,  which  cause  the  crowns  to  start  unevenly, 
and  the  roots  sometimes  to  rot.  After  the  first  watering  the  soil 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  become  fairly  dry  before  more  is  given,  as 
constantly  moist  soil  causes  the  fleshy  roL»ts  to  rot  bidly.  I  like  to 
use  the  water  at  a  temperature  of  8(f,  as  the  sticks  then  seem  to 
grow  more  quickly  than  when  water  at  a  lower  temperature  is  given. 

It  is  not  every  gardener  who  can  afford  to  devote  space  in  a 
Mushroom  house  for  the  above  purpose.  An  excellent  substitute  may 
be  found  in  deep  heated  or  uoheattd  pits,  if  the  latter  are  employed, 
3  or  4  feet  of  fermenting  material,  formed  of  leaves  and  stable  manure, 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  each  layer  being  beaten  firmly  with 
the  back  of  a  fork  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  rank  heat  will  pass  off 
m  a  few  days.  A  6-inch  layer  of  soil  should  then  be  placed  over  the 
fermenting  material  before  the  roots  are  packed  upon  it,  and  sarrounded 
with  soil.  When  thi«  is  done  give  water,  close  the  lights,  and  cover 
with  mats  to  keep  out  light  It  is  quite  possible  to  produce  Rhubarb 
by  Christmas  in  an  unhealed  shed,  but  to  do  so  fermenting  material  is 
necessary.  Roots  placed  in  boxes  in  comparatively  warm  cellars  often 
grow  very  quickly,  and  supply  good  sticks  during  January.  Vineries 
which  have  been  started  also  afford  many  odd  comers  in  which  a 
few  roots  may  be  placed,  always,  of  course,  taking  the  precaution  to 
darken  such  positions. 

In  cases  where  this  delicious  esculent  is  in  great  demand  large 
quantities  may  be  forced  underneath  the  stages  in  forcing  and  plant 
houses  without  costing  a  penny  in  extra  fire  beat.  Market  growers 
adopt  this  plan  largely,  as  Rhubarb  forcing  under  such  conditions  is 
profitable  if  one  grows  their  own  roots,  but  it  does  not  pay  to  buy 
roots  for  the  purpose,  except  as  a  means  of  working  up  a  stock  as  well. 
I  have  a  low  span-roofed  house,  in  which  the  temperature  ranges 
from  55**  to  65*,  according  to  the  weather.  The  stage  is  formed  of 
slates,  covered  with  ashes.  Coder  the  stage,  on  either  side  of  the 
walk,  are  two  hot-water  pipes,  and  between  these  pipes  and  the  outer 
wall  is  a  space  of  2  feet;  we  are  now  by  degrees  filling  this  space  with 
roots.  A  board  is  placed  against  the  pipes,  the  roots  packed  in  closely, 
surrounded  with  soil,  and  well  watered.  Mats  are  then  fastened  from 
the  stage  to  the  ground  to  shut  out  light,  and  I  shall  be  much 
mistaken  if  the  results  are  not  excellent  in  every  way,  as  I  consider 
the  position  to  be  an  ideal  one  in  which  to  force  Rhubarb. 

Forcing  in  the  open  ground  should  commence  in  January  by  placing 
large  drain  pipes,  barrels,  or  boxes  over  the  rootp,  and  surrounding 
them  with  fermentinj*  material  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  covering  the 
tope  of  "  the  wooden  or  earthenware  walls  "  also.  If  such  are  not  at 
command,  a  few  strong  green  stakes  driven  firmly  into  the  ground, 
and  fastened  together  at  the  points  to  form  a  cone,  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  rough  materials  from  the  crowns,  and  answer 
almost  as  well  as  barrels — not  quite,  though,  for  there  will  be  greater 
difficulty  in  pulling  the  produce  when  ready. 

Roots  which  have  been  forced  in  bouses  or  sheds -should  be  placed 
in  a  cool  structure  lor  a  week  or  ten  days  before  being  planted  in  the 
open  air  again,  mild  weather  being  selected  for  the  latter  operation. 
Divide  each  clump  into  a  number  of  single  crowns,  and  plant  a  yard 
apart  m  rich  deeply  dug  soil.  When  a  good  stock  of  roots  has  been 
secured,  ihose  lilted  for  forcing  should  be  consigned  to  the  rubbish 
heap,  as  they  do  not  form  into  fine  plants  so  quickly  as  divided  roots 


from  the  open  air.  I  have,  however,  on  many  occasions  planted  out 
forced  roots  to  increase  the  stock  with  satisfactory  results.  The  usuU 
method  of  preparing  roots  specially  for  forcing  is  to  divide  old  stools 
in  winter,  set  them  a  yard  apart,  and  allow  them  to  remain  three 
years  before  they  are  liftod  for  forcing. 

The  most  suitable  varieties  for  this  purpose  are  Early  Red,  a  highly 
coloured  sort  with  rather  small  sticks ;  the  best  I  have  tried  for  early 
forcing.  Hawkers  Champagne  is  excellent  to  form  a  succession,  and 
Victoria  I  think  cannot  be  beaten  for  later  use,  as  the  sticks  are  thklk 
and  of  gracd  colour.  Marshall's  Royal  Eariy  is  said  to  be  the  eariieBt 
known  variety;  I  have  not  tried  it,  bat  hope  to  do  so  this  year. 
—Kitchen  GAia)ENKiu 


PAINFUL   SIGHTS. 


Pbbhaps  the  saddest  Mght  in  all  the  world  is  a  neglected  child,  and 
to  be  neglected  the  child  may  not  belong  to  the  poorest  section  of  the 
community.  It  is  often  in  high  places  and  among  lovely  surroundings 
that  a  child  is  f^mnd  entirely  left  to  itself,  living  a  dreary  little  life  of 
isolation,  with  no  hand  to  train  and  no  loving  tender  care  to  expand 
the  nobler  qualities  of  the  little  being. 

Next  to  a  neglected  child  is  a  neglected  or  ill-managed  garden. 
These  are  more  plentiful,  we  think,  than  the  neglected  children  ;  but 
they  are  a  sorry  sight.  A  garden  is  meant  to  be  restful — i  continual 
pleasure,  a  constant  joy — and  this  not  only  to  the  owner  but  to  all 
chance  observers.  We  do  not  live  to  ourselves,  we  should  not  garden 
for  ourselves.  During  the  last  few  months  our  lot  has  been  cast  in  a 
town,  or  rather  the  suburbs.  We  have  explored  a  good  deal;  we 
wanted  to  be  interested  in  our  new  surroundings.  Gardening  had 
always  been  a  source  of  keen  pleasure  to  us,  and  we  wanted  to  learn 
by  observation  how  to  make  the  best  of  small  plots. 

Where  land  is  sold  by  the  square  foot  it  behoves  the  occupier  to 
stock  to  the  best  advantage ;  it  is  a  different  thing  when  there  is 
unlimited  room,  where  you  can  take  down  a  fence  and  add  a  bit  here 
and  a  comer  there,  and  accommodate  all  your  plants  with  exactly  the 
situation  they  most  affect.  Gardening  is  easy  in  these  cases.  A  new 
house  is  being  built  close  to  us,  or  rather  several,  very  nice,  pretty, 
and  convenient,  a  piece  of  land  railed  off  for  a  garden  and  left 
Well,  the  builder  appears  to  think  soil  is  soil,  and  so  far  he  is  right; 
but  how  any  man  on  earth  could  expect  the  strongest  plants  to  flourish 
in  the  home  provided  is  more  than  we  can  imagine.  The  jobbing 
gardener  comes  round,  he  makes  a  grumble  or  two—he  does  know  a 
little  about  soil  constituents,  but  he  cannot  or  dare  not  say  much,  for 
new  fresh  soil  means  expense — carting  is  a  serious  item  in  a  town — 
and  if  he  is  allowed  a  load  or  two  it  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  wonderful 
how  small  a  heap  comes  out  of  a  cart^  it  shows  nowhere  on  a  border. 
Manure,  too,  is  a  difficulty ;  it  is  dear,  not  easy  to  meet  with,  tiresome 
and  awkward  of  management  (we  refer  here  to  the  good  £armyard 
article).  Yom  may  do  a  great  deal  with  hand  tillages,  but  as  a  sub- 
strata do  use  some  real  good  decayed  manure. 

The  garden  is  arranged  without  any  provision  for  shelter  from  the 
prevalent  winds,  and  what  an  enemy  wind  is  nobody  but  a  town 
gardener  knows.  Red  brick  is  the  univeral  building  material — 
very  startling  in  colour  no  doubt— and  the  first  idea  seems  to  be  to 
clothe  uid  subdue  the  brick.  Very  well,  very  good.  Ivy  is  planted- 
just  about  twice  as  many  plants  as  necessary.  Of  course  Ivy  does  not 
rob  the  borders  of  vitality.  Oh,  no !  Flowers  must  just  thrive  as 
well  where  the  ground  is  fairly  lifted  with  Ivy  roots  as  in  a  clear 
space.  We  are  surprised  to  see  so  little  Ampelopsis  Yeitchi ;  it  does 
well  where  it  is  properly  planted.  Of  course  the  argument  is  winter 
bareness ;  but  there  is  no  bareness  where  the  network  of  small  branches 
is  to  be  seen,  and  then  the  delicate  greenery  of  early  spring  and  the 
glorious  hues  of  autumn  are  simply  beyond  words. 

One  great  fault  we  have  to  find  with  our  Ivy-clad  wall  is  the 
harbour  it  makes  for  snails.  We  go  out  night  after  night  snail  hunting, 
and  yet  the  supply  does  not  materially  decrease.  Less  Ivy,  fewer 
evergreens.  Small  gardens  are  not  suitable  for  Portuguese  Laurels, 
Yews  (Irish  or  otherwise),  and  big  Arbor  YitSBS.  The  fault  is  that 
the  shrubs  are  planted  too  thickly.  You  rarely  see  a  shapely  shrub  ; 
nothing  can  do  well  in  a  crowd. 

Then  the  monotony  of  these  town  gardens  is  so  terrible.  The 
jobbing  gardener's  sole  idea  seems  to  be  to  put  in  as  many  plants  as 
possible  (he  is  paid  by  the  score),  and  his  taste  (taking  him  as  a  class), 
is  very  poor.  Henry  Jacoby  "  Geraniums,"  and  Nasturtiums  of  a 
similar  hue,  we  saw  recently  in  stone  vases.  How  much  betters 
contrast  would  have  been !  There  is  so  little  white,  and  no  blue, 
save  Lobelia,  in  these  gardens.  A  wonderful  effect  could  be  got  by 
some  strong  plants  of  really  good  white  Candytuft.  It  is  easily 
grown  and  compact ;  and  where  is  there  a  better  blue  than  Salvia 
[latens  ?  but  we  will  warrant  you  may  travel  miles  in  town  suburbs 
without  seeing  one  plant.  There  is  no  prettier,  cheaper  creeper,  than 
Golden  Moneywort,  found  all  along  our  river  bank,  but  only  two  or 
three  people  have  a  bit  of  it  in  their  gardens. 

A  row  of  standard  Roses  is  generally  planted.    One  catalogue  does 
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for  all  the  gudena — Buomw  BotiuchlM,  Lb  Franca,  Boole  de  Neige, 
John  HoppM,  ud  If  yira  an  Inoky,  •  Cbftrle*  Lefabrra,  a  lenggy 
GMre,  or  poHibly  that  othar  monitroeitj,  Bofne  Marie  Henriette^  i* 
rut  into  a  corner.  Thare  U  wxaj  a  ibaltered  nook  where  a  bed  of 
Ten  wonld  limply  rereL  When  we  add  that  theae  Roaea  an  moatlj 
unpnued,  with  all  the  thio,  knitting  "needlj"  wood  left  In  and 
covered  with  gKea  fly,  we  leere  oar  readera  to  judge  of  the  effect. 
Thay  are  parodtea  on  Ttoaea,  and  fairly  braak  one's  heui.  When  will 
Boma  ptoijiet  arin  and  axterminate  the  unull  yellow  Calceolaria,  that 
honor  of  the  suburhan  garden  ?  If  yellow  ia  wanted,  why  not  have  a 
few  loaland  Poppiea,  or  beantifal  and  ft«e-floweriDg  Corydalla,  with  Its 
Pam-Uke  foliage? 

For  eflect  and  odour  what  will  heat  aome  good  Carnation  Foppiea  ? 
They  do  not  mind  so  much  about  poor  land,  and  like  sunahin^  It  ia 
wondetfal  how  Syriugawill  thrive  even  among  dirt  and  emoke.  There 
ia  an  opeo  dyke  cloee  to  the  dty  on  whcee  bank  there  ia  a  maas 
of  the  large  Bowered  variety  that  filled  the  ur  with  aweetoeaa 
and  the  eye  witb  pleaaore.  Juat  behind  a  police  itation  waa  a  grand 
old  Pear  tree  ttxXy  thta  apriug  like  a  anow  moantaia.  What  the 
Pear  may  be  we  do  not  know,  bot  tbat  tree  ihould  nerer  be  cut  down 
aa  long  ai  each  rcturaiDg  ipriug  finds  it  witb  an  atom  of  bloom. 
Thia  ia  tbe  first  year  we  bare  seen  Sweet  Pea  infeated  with  green  fiy. 
Alaa  1  what  with  slug,  mail,  and  green  fiy,  theae  town  gardens  are 
aadly  apolled.  No  harbourage  for  anallf,  plenty  of  tiiUge  to  force 
vegetation  quickly  beyond  the  reach  of  enemies,  a  little  protactlon 
trom  draoght,  a  little  seme  of  [»oportioD,  an  eye  for  oolour,  a  taste 
for  tha  watering  can,  a  aharp  pruning  knife,  a  deviation  from  tbe  beaten 
traok,  and  theM  poor,  sad,  forioro  gardens  might  Uosaom  and  rejoice 
witb  and  as  tbe  Hoee  —The  Missus. 

I  have  seen  some  beautiful  ConTolvulus  major  elimbiog  up  a  Poplar 
not  noatiy  yards  from  tbe  m«n  alreet,  lightneas,  whiieneas,  and  gntco 
cotnUoed. 

APPLE  PAllOyUET. 

It  is  ontj  a  few  wnki  since  Mr.  Ross  sent  haa  Welbrd  Park 
tbe  splendid  Apple  that  now  bean  his  name.  Tbat  Tariety  doubtleas 
created  infiuitely  mors  interest  than  any  Apple  that  bw  been  raised  of 
late  yeacf.  On  Ootobar  34th  Mr.  Ron  oame  lorward  with  a  pattionlatly 
bandsone  variety,  whiob  received  from  the  Frail  CosasBiltee  an  award  of 
merit.  It  wa*  named  Paroquet,  and  U  represented  in  the  illnatratlon 
(Sg.  B5).  It  ii  a  symmelrioal,  almost  quite  smooth  fruiE,  with  searcety 
peroeptible  angles  on  the  lides.  It  is  broadcti  at  the  middle,  tapering 
both  to  the  orown  and  the  bate.  The  large,  wide-open  eye  has  broad 
reBaxed  segments,  and  is  set  In  a  perfectly  smooth  and  moderately  deep 
basin.  The  stalk  is  losroely  more  then  a  knot,  and  is  bnripd  in  Lhe  very 
small  green-lined  cavity.  The  colour  on  tbe  sun  side  is  brilliant  orimiDn 
scarlet  with  nuoieroiis  light  specks  ;  on  the  shaded  side  the  eolonr  Is 
jellow  tinged  with  green.  The  tube  is  rnnnel-sbspcd  and  tbe  ilamens 
median  ;  the  fiesh  white,  slightly  snSnaed  with  oresm  ;  it  is  firm,  add 
haa  a  aweet  agreeable  flavour. 


THE   LARGE  VINE   IX  KINNELL  GARDENS, 

PERTHSHIRE. 

I  SBSD  a  few  particQlara  of  this  famoua  Black  Hamburgh  Vine,  the 
property  of  tbe  Marquta  of  Breadalbane,  thinking  that  such  may  interest 
some  of  your  readers.  The  Vine  was  plxnted  in  1832,  and  has  non- 
Httained  to  the  following  dimensions  :^Girth  nf  stem  1  foot  from  the 
iironud  28  inches,  aad  the  arms  tbat  branch  away  from  the  atem  at 
6  feet  from  the  ground  are  16  inohes  in  girtb  at  18  inohei  fram  the 
main  stem.  It  completely  tills  the  vinery,  which  Is  171  feet  long  and 
35  feet  wide,  covering  a  roof  area  of  475  superficial  square  yards  of 
glazed  surface. 

Hr.  Cant,  an  old  asaistant  of  mine,  took  charge  of  Einnell  Gardens 
in  1875,  and  the  Vine  still  continues  under  his  care.  At  the  date 
named  it  was  in  very  poor  condition,  and  Mr,  Cant  found  that  a  border 
had  never  been  mode  for  it  to  any  extent,  tbe  natural  soil  into  which 
the  roots  bad  eitended  being  of  a  poor  gravelly  nature,  the  subsdl  pure 
t^iavel  and  sand.  Mr.  Cant  removed  all  the  soil  dawn  to  the  routs, 
substituting  turfy  and  better  soil,  with  a  free  admixture  of  faaU-incb 
bones  and  other  manures.  Ever  since  be  bas  watered-in  liberal 
dressiogs  of  Thomson's  Vine  manure,  and  mulched  heavily  with 
farmyard  manure.  The  reault  is  seen  in  the  fine  tiearing  condition  of 
the  Vine  at  this  date. 

The  end  in  view  is  not  so  much  any  very  large  nnmber  of  bunches, 
as  good  BubstaDtial  Grspee  of  fine  quality.  Mr.  Cant  informs  me  that 
thia  year  one  bunch  weighed  4  lbs.  llozs.,  and  many  were  over  4  lbs., 
with  next  to  no  shankiiig  in  any  of  the  bunches.  Tbia  is  quite  proof 
enongh  thai  the  Vice  is  m  good  order,  bearing  wall-ooloured  bunches 
"f  fleshy  higli-Havoured  Qrapfa,  the  average  weight  of  the  bunches 
being  li  to  21be.— Dawd  Thomson. 


THE   "CANKER"    FUNGUS. 

It  ia  cnstomary  with  fruit  growera  to  style  tiie  varions  diaordera 
which  affect  and  ktU  branches  and  Ixnigha  of  Apple  treee  "canker." 
Injuries  btsm  froet,  boil,  improper  and  excessive  pruning,  and  from 
inseota,  such  as  tbe  woolly  aphis  and  apeoiea  of  Lachnus,  all  come 
under  tbia  common  appelUlioo.  It  is  the  same  in  Qermany,  where 
theae  dlse*sea  are  termed  kreba,  and  in  France,  where  the  name  ia 
chancre,  and  mnoh  ooufuaion  eziata  generally  as  to  the  reallnature  of 
the  maUdiet. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  froit,  bail,  wrong  and  untimely  pruning, 
and  insects  have  injurious  eSeota  npon  Apple  trees,  but  they  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  caused  by  tbe  oanker  fungus.  Injuriee  of  this 
nature  are  also  frequently  described  eomewbat  vaguely  ae  being  due 
to  hypertrophy,  or  excessive  sap  formation,  whereas  hype rtrtmby  may  be 
said  lobe  the  effect  rather  than  tbe  active  cause  of  these  troublea.  A  not 
infrequent  notion  regarding  canker  is  ibat  it  is^due  to  nnauitabia  soil, 
to  want  of  di^age,  or  to  excess,  or^laok,  of  manure,  or^of  oertain 
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manurial  constituents.  Bnt  cankered  treea  are  found  on  all  Boils, 
drained  aa  well  as  undiained,  and  where  manure  bas  been' freely|or 
sparingly  applied. 

And  it  ia  natural  to  find  this,  seeing  tbst  tbe  cause  of  the  true 
canker  Is  the  very  dangerous  fungus  known  as  Nectria  ditissimt, 
which  is  far  more  destructive  than  frost,  bul,  hod  pruning,  unsuitable 
soil,  too  much  or  too  little  manure.  Like  moat  other  injurious  fungi 
It  is  difficult  of  detection,  except  by  trained  or  careful  obeervera. 
Upon  examination  of  a  bough  or  Inancb  infected  by  Nectria  ditisaiina 
it  will  be  seen  that  aome  of  the  twigs  or  eboots  formed  are  dead  or 
dying,  and  that  there  are  aeriea  of  wiSe  cracks  or  fiaturea  in  the  bark 
for  some  distance  round  them,  and  somntimes  also  running  upwards 
and  downwarda  on  tbe  bouglu,  which  are  abnormally  awoUen  near 
tbe  twigs. 

Plncee  will  be  noticed  in  some  cases  upon  infected  treea  where  the 
bark  is  rolled  beck  in  raised  and  distorted  forms  round  the  affected 
branches,  leaving  the  black  and  decaying  wood  exposed  in  tbe  middle 
of  the  circular  or  oval  spaces  denuded  of  bark.  Above  these  tbe 
branches  are  dead,  or  partly  dead,  or  dying;  further  invesligation  will 
demonstrate  tbat  there  is  irttle  living  wood,  and  tbat  the  farmation  of 
woo[|  has  been  for  some  long  period  disorganised,  as  showo  by  tbe 
irregularity  of  the  "  annua!  rings."  The  fungus  on  one  stem,  or 
bough,  may  be  still  living  and  destroying ;  on  another  stem  or  bou^h 
it  may  have  died,  but  the  bough  or  stem  has  been  rendered  practically 
useless  for  fmit  bearing.  Very  large  boughs  are  often  found  ruined  in 
this  way,  and  occaiionally  young  trees  have  large  canker  centres  in 
their  mnin  stems  which  must  materially  affect  Uieir  powers  of  fruit 
production  and  their  lull  development. 

Young  boughs  of  Apple  trees  often  have  tbe  whole  of  their  hark 
ringed  by  the  fungus,  especially  near  tbe  tips,  bo  that  they  die,  and  In 
this  case  it  is  generally  held  that  frost  has  caused  their  death.  It  will 
be  found  tbat  tbe  fungus,  as  a  rule,  is  located  near  and  round  tbe 
shoots  or  twigs,  because  the  cuticle  there  is  tender  and  to  some  degree 
eitravasated  and  liable  to  receive  injuries  from  the  frost  or  bail, 
making  it  a  convenient  nidus  for  tbe  spores  of  the  fungus,  which  com- 
mences life  as  a  aaiTophyte — i.e.,  a  feeder  on  decayed  aubstancea. 
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The  canker  fuDgus  attacks  some  varieties  oi  Apple  trees  more  than 
others.  Those  which  yield  the  best  eating  Apples  are  most  liable  to 
it.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  a  variety  subject  to  this  disorder,  as  is 
also][the  Ribston  Pippin,  while  the  Golden  Pippin,  and  several  of  the 
Bonnets  or  Reinettes,  notably  Reinette  des  Carmes,  are  somewhat 
liable  to  canker.  Trees  with  the  thinnest  and  smoothest  bark  are 
most  liable.  In  France,  trees  bearing  cider  fruit  are  not  usually 
cankered  as  much  as  those  producing  fruit  for  the  table.  Varieties  of 
the  Reinette  type  are  specially  attacked,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Calville 
tribe ;  and  in  Germany,  according  to  Qoethe,  Reinettes,  especially  the 
Reinette  de  Canada,  are  most  frequently  infected.  Goethe  states  that 
the  canker  fungus  is  very  common  in  Alsace  and  in  the  Rhine  districts 
of  Prussia,  where  thousands  of  trees  succumb  every  year  to  its  attack. 
He  adds  that  there  are  certain  regions  where  the  Apple  trees  most 
liable  to  infection  cannot  be  cultivated. 

Pear  trees  are  affected  by  Nectria  ditisnma  in  the  same  way  as 
Apple  trees.  Fortunately  in  this  country  the  attack  on  Pear  trees  is 
not  so  frequent  as  on  Apple  trees,  though  in  France  it  appears  to 
afEect  both  pretty  equidly.  The  effect  of  the  fungus  and  its  methods 
of  attack  are  precisely  the  same  as  upon  Apple  trees.  Plum  trees  are 
also  infected  by  this  fungus. 

This  fungus  is  also  destructive  to  Oak,  Beech,  Ash,  Hazel,  Alder, 
Maple,  and  Lime  trees. 

Descbiption  and  Life  Histobt. 

The  perlthecia,  or  spore- bearing  cases,  of  the  fungiui  appear  first  as 
minute  red  dots.  From  the  spores  emanating  from  these  a  mycelium 
is  produced  which  penetrates  the  rind  and  wood,  whose  juicy  tissues 
are  dried  up  and  destroyed.  The  action  of  the  mycelium  in  course  of 
time,  though  it  moves  slowly,  causes  distortions  and  malformations  of 
the  surrounding  parts,  and  death  to  all  the  branch  above  the  centre 
of  its  action.  Peritheqia,  or  spore-bearing  cases,  are  formed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  rind  after  a  time.  They  are  crimson,  and  are  found  in  small 
groups ;  they  are  clearly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  are  slightly  flask- 
bhaped.  Within  these  are  cylindrically  formed  asci  containing  eight 
spores,  each  having  two  colourless  cells.  They  germinate  in  water 
quickly,  and  placed  upon  trees  infect  them  with  canker.  Hartig  and 
Goethe  have  infected  forest  trees  by  placing  spores  of  Nectria  ditisslma 
upon  their  living  parts.  They  have  also  infected  trees  by  placing  Nectria 
spores  upon  parts  injured  by  hail,  or  with  decayed  matter  on  them, 
and  show  that  Nectria  ditissima  is  both  saprophytic  and  parasitic. 
This  has  also  been  proved  by  De  Bary. 

In  addition  to  the  perithecia  emanating  from  the  mycelium  of 
Nectria  ditissima  there  is,  at  all  events  when  it  is  actively  parasitic,  a 
formation  of  oonidia  evolved  from  a  stroma  of  cushion  shape.  This 
takes  place  before  the  development  of  the  perithecia,  which  contain 
the  bpore-bearing  asci.  These  conidia  have  also  been  made  by  Hartig 
and  Goethe  to  infect  forest  trees,  and  to  germinate  freely  upon  decayed 
and  living  tissues. 

Methods  of  Pbevention  and  Remedies. 

One  obvious  way  of  preventing  the  spread  of  canker  is  to  be  careful 
not  to  make  use  of  grafts  from  infected  trees,  or  grafts  showing  any 
trace  of  the  fungus. 

Young  trees  should  be  examined  closely  for  any  signs  of  canker. 
Any  wounds  caused  by  hail,  pruning,  or  other  causes,  upon  them 
should  be  viewed  with  a  strong  pocket  glass  to  discover  the  red 
perithecia  of  the  fungus. 

Infected  parts  should  be  cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  tar 
applied,  and,  where  possible,  infected  branches  should  be  cut  away, 
and.  together  with  all  the  pieces  cut  out,  burnt  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  tne  fungus. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  note  the  trees  that  canker  most  readily, 
■and  to  avoid  planting  these  varieties.  And  if  a  tree  is  badly  cankered 
in  an  orchard,  or  near  other  trees,  it  would  be  expedient  to  cut  it 
down  and  burn  it. 

A  strong  solution  made  with  20  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  copper  to 
100  gallons  of  water  applied  in  the  late  autumn  or  winter,  would 
undoubtedly  check  the  tuogus  and  destroy  it  in  its  conidia  and  spore 
stages.  This  could  be  applied  with  a  knapsack  machine  where  the 
trees  are  small,  and  upon  large  trees  with  the  help  of  a  ladder  where 
the  disease  has  afifected  only  a  few  branches.  The  spray  should  be 
•directed  for  some  time  on  the  infected  spots,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  spray  them  two  or  three  times  during  the  winter. 

When  trees  are  badly  infected  (hey  must  be  sprayed  all  over  by 
means  of  a  garden  engine  with  strong  pumps  and  long  hose,  like  the 
•engine  used  for  hop  washing. . 

Sulphate  of  iron,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  would  be  of  viElue  if 
applied  in  the  autumn  and  winter  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  every  gallon 
ol  water.  It  would  at  the  same  time  remove  lichenous  and  mossy 
growths  which  harbour  fungi  and  insects,  and  injuriously  afifect  the 
trees. 

Apple  trees  should  be  kept  free  from  the  common  Apple  aphis,  and 
the  woolly  aphis,  as  these  convey  fungus  spores  from  tree  to  tree.    In 


woods  and  plantations  the  diseased  branches  should  ba  removed  from 
infected  trees  and  burnt.  Foresters  should  examine  trees  that  show 
signs  of  decay  with  a  pocket  lens  to  ascertain  if  the  Nectria  ditissima  is 
the  cause  of  the  evil. 

[We  reprint  this  Board  of  Agriculture  leaflet  because  there  is  much 
that  is  good  and  suggestive  in  it.  We  are,  however,  rather  sorry  to 
see  in  paragraph  2  the  writer  distinctly  implies  that  nothing  can  be 
done  by  intelligent  cultivation  to  fortify  trees  against  the  inroads  of 
the  fungus.  According  to  the  dicta  of  the  writer  ot  the  leaflet,  no 
matter  how  wet  and  cold  the  site,  or  unsuitable  the  soil  by  excess  (^r 
lack  of  manuring  constituents,  we  have  only  to  spray  the  trees  with 
sulphate  of  copper  in  autumn  or*  winter  to  insure  them  against 
canserous  infestation.  .  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  spraying ;  it 
is  a  good  and  commendable  practice ;  but  we  suspect  thousands  of 
cases  of  canker  have  been  cured  without  it,  and  thousands  more 
prevented  by  sound  and  intelligent  cultural  methods.  What  do 
practical  gardeners  say  ?  The  leaflet  can  be  had  on  applicUion  from 
4,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W.] 


IRIS  K^MPFERI. 


Any  experience  which  will  lead  to  the  introduction  of  the  noble 
Iris  Ksampferi  into  gardens  from  which  it  is  still  absent,  is  of  much 
value.  Thus  one  has  read  with  pleasure  the  clear  and  useful  notes 
by  Mr.  Upex  in  the  JowndL  of  Eortietdtwre,  page  447.  Like  many 
other  plants  Iris  Kssmpferi  has  different  requirements  in  different 
gardens.  One  knows  of  some  in  which  it  grows  and  flowers  regu- 
larly in  the  border  without  any  special  treatment.  In  others,  again, 
it  requires  a  hollow  round  it,  if  in  a  mixed  border,  for  the  purpose  ot 
giving  it  a  larger  supply  of  water.  In  some  garden  this  is  effected  by 
sinking  a  flower  pot  into  the  ground  close  beside  the  Iris ;  into  thu 
the  water  is  poured.  Where  a  bed  can  be  set  apart,  as  Mr.  Upex  has 
done,  these  requirenients  in  the  way  of  liquid  nourishment  ^n  be 
readily  supplied,  and  your  corresDondent's  method  may  be  commended 
to  those  who  can  follow  it.  I  tLink  that  Mr.  Upex  will  probably  in 
a  short  time  reap  the  reward  of  his  carefully  planned  endeavour. 

I  desire,  however,  now  that  the  subject  has  been  so  ably  ventilated, 
to  urge  upon  those  who  have  the  opportunity  the  wisdom  of  making 
a  liberal  use  of  this  truly  magnificent  Iris  as  an  aquatic  or  semi- 
aquatic  plant.  From  time  to  time  I  have  come  across  it  under  these 
conditions,  and  growing  and  flowering  with  a  freedom  unattainable 
under  other  treatment.  In  shallow  ditches,  by  the  margins  of  ponds, 
or  in  the  shallow  water  at  the  edges  of  the  latter,  it  will  thrive  and 
give  its  noble  blossoms  with  freedom .  For  all  such  (and,  indeed,  all 
other)  positions  it  ought  to  be  planted  in  full  sun.  With  its  roots  in 
water  and  its  leaves  nearly  all  in  full  sun,  it  is  charmingly  successful. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  will  do  so  well  in  cold,  running 
water. 

Ibis  Susiana. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Upex  is  likely  to  have  as  much  satisfac- 
tion with  Iris  Susiana  as  with  Iris  Ksampferi  in  the  same  border.  The 
cultivation  required  by  Iris  Susiana  in  most  gardens  is  the  opposite  to 
that  of  I.  Kflempferi.  From  its  flowering  period  it  should  be  kept  as 
dry  as  possible,  and  this  dryness  ought  to  be  as  complete  in  the  soil  as 
in  the  atmosphere.  None  of  us  have  been  able  to  improve  upon  the 
method  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Ewbank,  who,  even  in  the  Isle  of  Wight^  finds 
it  needful  in  growing  this  and  allied  Irises  to  keep  the  natural  moisture 
of  the  soil  from  ascending  by  interposing,  between  the  layer  on  whinh 
the  Irises  grow  and  that  beneath,  a  stratum  of  fiat  paving  stonea 
I  had,  however,  the  opporlunity  of  seeing  this  year  a  fine  little  clump 
at  the  base  of  a  south  wall  and  in  a  very  dry  soil,  where  the  latter 
precaution  to  obstruct  the  rising  moisture  was  not  adopted,  and  where 
the  clump  flowered  regularly.  One  will,  not^vithstanding,  look 
forward  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  results  of  the  efforts 
of  your  able  contributor,  whose  practical  articles  deserve  our  best 
thanks. — S.  Abnott,  

I  AM  grateful  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Upex,  page  447,  for  giving  us  an  account 
of  his  experience  with  this  Iris,  and  also  for  detailing  his  plans  for  the 
future.  For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  tempted  to  ask  if  someone 
among  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Journal  would  enlighten  us  in  the 
mystery  (if  mystery  there  be)  attending  the  culture  of  this  beautifal 
plant.  I  find  imported  pieces  fairly  easy  to  flower  for  the  first  time, 
but  I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  flowering  the  stock  the  second  time, 
the  growth  getting  weaker  every  year.  With  me  a  sort  of  a  dry  rot 
seems  to  attack  them  in  the  growing  season,  and  almost  the  first  sigQ 
of  anything  wrong  has  been  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  current 
growth,  and  upon  examination  the  rhizomes  are  found  to  be  completely 
ruined. 

I  have  also  tried  I.  Lorteti  and  I.  Gatesi,  which  I  believe  to  belong 
to  the  family  of  Cushion  Iris,  but  have  never  yet  succeeded  in 
flowering  a  piece.  I  have  grown  all  three  varieties  in  pots,  also  in 
a  specially  prepared  frame,  much  the  same  as  mentioned  by  your 
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^(OTe^ndent,  except  that  I  exposed  them  to  the  autumn  rainB, 
induciDg  them  to  start  into  gronrth  at  once,  which  may  have  heen 
the  cause  of  failure ;  hut  I  notice  that  pieces  in  pots,  kept  dry  after 
flowering,  and  exposed  t^  all  sun,  and  also  imported  pieces  not 
planted,  show  signs  of  activity  when  the  month  of  November  is 
approaching. 

A  gentleman  who  annually  spends  a  few  weeks  abroad  during 
March  and  April  has  given  me  a  glowing  description  of  I.  Susiana  as 
seen  in  the  gardens  and  shops  of  the  South  of  France.  He  has  seen 
the  plants  growing  in  pots,  a  mass  of  rhizomes  even  hanging  over  the 
sides.     What  is  the  mystery—is  it  climate  ? 

I  do  not  quite  follow  your  correspondent  on  one  or  two  points. 
How  does  he  propose  to  keep  them  dry  in  winter  when  planted  out  in 
a  bord<^r  as  he  proposes  ?  Does  he  suggest  they  should  be  dormant 
until  spring,  which  I  take  it  is  a  difficult  matter  if  they  are  to  remain 
in  the  border  all  the  winter.  Again,  I  have  some  pieces  just  im- 
ported, would  he  recommend  they  should  be  planted  now  or  in  spring? 
It  may  be  an  easy  matter  with  numerous  readers  of  the  JourDal  to 
grow  successfully  this  section  of  the  Iris  family ;  if  so,  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  who,  like  myself,  would  feel  grateful  if  they  will  enlighten  us 
upon  their  methods  of  cultivation.— F.  Whickeb,  Kidderminaier. 


CUPRESSUS  MACROCARPA  LUTEA. 

Tbib  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  distinct  of  the  true 
Cypresses,  and  from  its  striking  habit,  freedom  of  growth,  and  rich 
golden  colour,  should  become  a  popular  plant  when  it  is  more  widely 
known.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  is  hardy  except  in 
very  exposed  situations,  and  will  thrive-  in  any  soil,  provided  it  is 
deep  and  well  drained. 

Like  the  other  members  ot  this  section  of  Cupressus,  it  is  seen  to 
the  beat  i^ vantage  in  a  young  state  ;  when  older,  most  of  them  get 
into  a  ragged  and  roogh-looking  condition.  It  is  of  a  columnar  habit, 
and  grows  rapidly  when  once  established,  forming  a  handsome 
feathery  looking  plant  8  to  10  feet  high  in  a  few  years.  The  central 
stem  is  comparatively  slender,  and  the  side  branches  are  short  and 
much  divided,  and  covered  with  small  scale-like  leaves. 

It  forms  a  guod  plant  for  house  or  conservatory  decoration  in  pots, 
but  when  this  is  done  it  should  have  plenty  of  light  and  air  and 
occasional  waterings  with  liquid  manure.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
cuttings  tab  en  with  a  heel  in  August,  or  it  can  be  grafted  on  Cupressus 
roacrocarpa  or  C.  semper virens.  -—C. 


POTATOES   AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

At  the  Cattle,  Poultry,  and  Root  Show,  held  on  November  25th,  27ih, 
28tb,  29ib,  and  30tb,  there  was  a  represeotative  show  of  Potatoes,  the 
quality  throaghont  being  remarkably  srood,  while  the  size  of  even  the 
largest  tubers  was  such  as  might  well  be  acoepted  as  a  model.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  suocessful  exhibitors  and  varieties. 

Fot  tweWe  Tarieties,  distinct,  Mr.  Benjamin  Scott,  Scotforth, 
Lancaster,  was  awarded  the  first  prise  for  The  Dean,  Satisfaction, 
Diitinetioo,  new ;  General  Roberta,  Mr.  Bresee,  fine  ;  Windsor  Castle, 
Hurst's  Market  Favonrita,  fine  rar. ;  Reading  Russe^  Edgecote  Purple, 
Up-to-Date,  and  Pink  Perfection.  The  second  and  third  prises  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Stephen  Parker,  Scotforth,  Lancaster  }  and  Mr.  D.  H. 
Wells,  Tyioe,  Kineton,  reipeeti?ely« 

For  six  varieties,  distinct,  Mr.  Stephen  Parker  led  the  way  with  The 
Dean,  Reliance,  Satistaotion,  General  Roberts,  Scottish  Triampb,  and 
Reading  Giant ;  the  second  and  third  prises  going  to  Mr.  D.  H.  Wells. 
For  four  varieties,  distinct,  two  white  aod  two  coloared,  the  first  prize 
was  aoeorded  to  Mr.  F.  Williams,  Thorobury,  with  Ideal.  The  Dean, 
Satlsfaotion,  and  Pink  Perfection  ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Stephen  Parker, 
and  the  third  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey.  For  four 
varieties,  distinct,  most  suitable  for  field  culture,  Mr.  B.  Parker  scored 
with  Royal  Sovereign,  Up-to-Date,  Satisfaction,  and  Reading  Giant, 
while  Mr.  F.  WiUiams  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Wells  followed  in  the  order 
named. 

For  two  varieties,  kidney  shaped,  Mr.  F.  Williams  was  to  the  front 
with  Satisfaction  and  Reluinoe  i  the  second  and  third  awards  going  to 
Mr.  F.  Williams  and  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Parker.  For  two  Tarieties.  rouad, 
ttie  last  named  exhibitor  secured  the  first  prize  with  Scottish  Triumph 
and  Cigarette  i  the  second  prize  going  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  the 
third  to  Mr.  F.  Williams.  For  one  kidney  variety,  Mr.  B.  Parker  and 
Mr.  D.  H.  Wells  were  the  respective  winners.  For  one  round  variety, 
Mr.  Thomas  Penn,  Thame,  Oxon,  was  first  with  Satisfaction,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Parker  second.  For  the  handsomest  dish  of  any  variety  in  the 
•how,  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Parker  was  plaoed  first  with  General  Roberts,  and 
Mr.  F.  WilHams  second  with  Mottled  Kidney.  For  the  best  new 
variety  not  yet  in  commerce  Mr.  D.  H.  Wells  was  first  with  fine  examples 
of  Webb's  Wordsley  Seedling,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  B.  Parker 
with  an  unnamed  veuriety.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  each  class  twelve 
tubers  constituted  a  dish.    There  were  altogether  sixty-six  entries. 


AUSTRALIAN  BEAUTY    SPOTS. 

Some  of  the  loveliest  scenes  on  earth  are  to  be  found  in  Australia,  too 
frequently  associated  with  ideas  of  arid  deserts,  impenetrable  forests,  and 
dismal  monotony  of  landscape.  No  country  is  richer  in  the  elements  of 
the  picturesque  than  Is  New  South  Wales,  and  Sydney  holiday  makers 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  facilities  for  reaching,  at  a  nominal  cost, 
localities  more  suggestive  ot  the  wonders  of  fairyland,  such  as  the  world* 
famed  Jenolan  Caves,  rather  than  the  prosaic  surroundings  of  an 
Australian  metropolis.  The  Blue  Mountains,  on  the  further  side  of 
which  the  Jenolan  Caves  are  situated,  take  their  rise  between  thirty 
and  forty  miles  from  Sydney,  and  form  portion  of  extensive  ranges,  con- 
stitttiing,  as  it  were,  the  backbone  of  the  colony,  running  into  Victoria  on 
the  south,  and  into  Queensland  on  the  north,  the  highest  altitude  being 
8494  feet  above  sea-level. 

Here  are  to  be  lound  scores  of  beautiful  localities,  whei  e  streams  of 
cool,  transpsrent  water  roll  largely  through  boi-ers  of  bush  and  fern,  and 
myriads  of  wild  flowers  impart  an  irresistible  charm  to  the  scene.  Theie 
are  immense  gorges,  rivalled  only  by  those  of  Central  India,  stupendous 
waterfalls,  romantic  glens,  and  precipitous  cliffs  in  all  directions.  •  The 
Wentworth  Falls,  so  named  after  the  well-known  Australian  statesman, 
have  been  described  by  many  writers,  including  Darwin,  who,  in  his 
** Naturalist's  Voyage,"  says  : — **  Following  down  a  little  valley  and  its 
tiny  rill  of  water,  an  immense  gulf  unexpected^'  opens  through  the  trees 
which  border  the  pathway,  at  a  depth  of  perhaps  1500  feet.  Walking  on 
a  few  yards,  one  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  vast  precipice,  and  below  one 
sees  a  grand  bay  or  gulf — for  I  know  not  what  other  name  to  give  to  it — 
thiekly  covered  with  forest.  The  point  of  view  is  situate  ar  if  at  the  head 
of  a  bay,  the  line  of  cliff  diverging  on  each  side,  and  showing  headland 
behind  headland,  as  on  a  low  seaooast.  These  cliffs  are  composed  of 
horizontal  strata  of  whitish  sandstone,  and  are  so  absolutely  vertical  that 
in  many  places  a  person  standing  on  tbe  edge  and  throwing  down  a  stone 
can  see  it  strike  the  trees  in  the  abyss  below.  So  unbroken  is  the  line  of 
cliff,  that  in  order  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  waterfall  formed  by  this  little 
stream,  it  is  necesssry  to  go  sixteen  miles  round." 

Govett*s  Leap,  a  tremendous  rent  or  depression  in  the  earth,  is  said  to 
be  the  deepest  cbaem  with  perpendicular  cliffs  in  the  known  world.  **It 
is,"  says  a  writer,  '*  almost  surrounded  with  these  cliffs,  which  are  believed 
to  Im  nowhere  less  than  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  foil 
sublimity  and  majestic  grandeur  of  the  scene  is  not  realised  at  a  first 
glance.  After  contemplating  it  for  a  time  the  mind  becomes  filled  with 
awe  and  wonder  as  it  vainly  strives  to  comprehend. 

* The  vast  immeasurable  abyBS 

Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 

The  trees  in  the  valley  below,  although  50  to  70  feet  high,  or  perhaps 
more,  are  undistinguishable  in  their  individuality. 

Standing  on  the  abrupt  precipitous  wall  one  cannot  help  feeling  a 
strong  desire  to  reach  the  depth  of  the  gorge.  But  the  closer  one  seeks 
for  a  spot  at  which  adescent  can  be  made,  the  more  certain  does  it  appear 
that  such  an  object  is  unattainable.  It  is  recorded  that  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell  (formerly  Surveyor-General  for  the  colony)  endeavoured,  first 
by  walking  and  then  by  crawling  between  the  great  fragments  of  sand- 
stone, to  ascend  the  gor^e  through  which  the  River  Grose  joins  tbe 
Nepean,  but  in  vain.  Over  the  tops  of  this  cliff  a  stream  **  pours  itself 
headlong,  over  a  perpendicular  wall  of  dark  tinted  rock,  520  feet  in  sheer 
descent,  on  to  a  mass  of  black  fragments  of  stone,  which  has,  in  tbe 
course  of  ages,  accumulated  at  the  base  of  the  cataract.  This  descending 
mass  of  water — white  and  misty  as  the  driven  snow — sways  to  and  fro 
as  the  wind  blows,  like  tbe  veil  of  a  bride  ;  the  vast  height  of  the  water- 
fall, the  contrast  of  colour,  and  the  undulating  motion  so  produced 
imparting  a  very  singular  and  must  charming  effect.  When  the  sua 
attains  to  a  certain  altitude  a  rainbow  plays  for  hours  around  the  cloudy 
folds  of  this  fairy  veil.*' 

The  Elatoomba  Falls  can  be  seen  from  several  points  of  view,  one  of  the 
finest  being  from  the  edge  of  a  cliff  overlooking  the  valley  into  which  the 
waters  descend,  from  which  the  numerous  mounds,  thickly  covered  with 
timber,  "  rising  like  waves  in  a  deep  sea.  Afar  off,  on  the  opposite  side, 
groups  of  rocks  resembling  some  old  baronial  castle  are  seen,  their 
heads  mantled  with  a  wreath  of  white  fleecy  clouds,  and  in  tbe  centre 
of  the  valley  the  course  of  a  ereek  is  clearly  marked,  its  waters,  as  they 
flow  onwards,  being  hidden  by  a  thick  growth  of  brushwood." 

If  the  tourist  desires  to  reaoh  the  bottom  of  the  valley  he  can  do  so 
by  following  a  well-defined  track,  overhung  with  Ferns  and  flowering 
shrubs,  and  tor  some  distance  comparatively  easy  of  descent.  As  he 
proceeds,  a  fine  view  of  a  section  of  the  valley  is  obtained,  and  **  through 
an  opening  in  the  thick  growth  of  Ferns  and  umbrageous  trees  the 
water,  resembling  a  beautiful  bridal  veil,  is  seen  tumbling  down  upon 
the  dark  depths  of  rock  below." 

There  are  scores  of  other  places  which  possess  a  strange  fascination 
for  pen  and  pencil.  Among  these  i«  Sassafras,  or  Flying  Fox  Gully,  a 
favourite  reaort  of  the  Fern-hunter,  being  one  of  the  finest  places  on  the 
mountains  for  almost  every  description  of  Fern  and  Lycopod.  The 
place  is  so  named  from  the  multitudes  of  the  strange  combmation  uf 
birds  and  animals  by  which  it  was  formerly  infested,  and  is  reached  by 
descending  from  the  head  of  the  gully  and  following  the  course  of  a 
stream,  which  increases  in  force  as  it  flows  onwards.  From  the  stream, 
the  sides  of  the  gully,  thickly  clothed  with  Saisafras  trees,  run  up  in 
places  to  the  height  of  800  or  400  feet.  There  are  several  pretty 
minature  waterfalls,  also  several  large  pools.  The  Stsghorn,  Birds'- 
nest,  and  other  Ferns  growing  here  in  profusion,  add  considerably  to  the 
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baunt;  of  Ibe  (tinea.  Eioroio  lit-biu  of  ttaia  kind  ntj  b<  fonnd  (■  anj 
cuDibar  uoong  llis  moaiilaliif,  which  tbrm,  darinr  the  warm  muoer 
■•ODtbi,  a  dsMrmllj  popolu  Muttorian,  fraqiuiited  bj  yieitora  from  all 
paiti  of  Anatrat ■•!«.— J,  Pluunbb,  Bgihiiji,  S.8.  W. 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS'  DOMAIN. 
Clebodesdbok  fallax. 
This  mnch-nrglcoted  naiita  of  Jitb  tnytft  ■  warm,  molat  atmoiphcr* 
thrivtilg  will  in  a  cloie  braled  pit.  It*  biAllant  icarlat  flowm  mahe  i, 
fine  ahow  throogboat  Oelober  and  NoTtmber,  and  It  ought  to  be  far  more 
(htqnaTttlj  imd.  To  ban  th«  plaoti  in  flowar  dnrinit  tbe  aboTe-men- 
tlonad  montbi  tbe  aaeda  ihonld  M  •own  bj  the  middle  of  April  in  ahallow 

Earn  and  placed  in  a  warm  hanae,  aoTering  Ihrm  with  glaii  antll  the  leed- 
ngi  appear  throDgh  the  aoil,  which  will  be  in  aboal  three  waeka  from 
the  tima  of  aowing.  When  the  yoaog  planta  are  lanie  enongh,  place 
In  tbomb  pec*  and  grow  tbem  in  a  [enperatnie  of  76'  hj  daj  and 
65°  bj  night,  rialng  with  B0°  with  aan  heat.  Sfrinn  the  planta  momiug 
and  aftemowi,  and  ahade  from  bright  tnoibiae  at  aU  timei. 

The  70«ng  planta  ihoatd  be  repotud  when  read j,  thia  time  Into  48'a,in 
*bieh  the;  ma^  flower,  making  lb*  foil  moderatelj  firm.  A  laitable  oom- 
poet  irill  oonuat  ef  loam  and  leaf  goil,  with  a  imall  qaantitj  of  peat  and 
■akd  added.  With  careful  attention  to  watering  and  lentilation  the 
plute  nwka  rapid  growth  and  abow  ligna  at  flowaring  in  Beptemlwr. 
From  thi*  atag*  they  make  alow  pn^jreaa,  bai  a*  aoon  aa  the  traaiei  com- 
mioee  to  open  tbeir  soarlet  flowera,  wMch  appear  extra  bright  at  thii 
p>ilod  of  the  year,  a  trifle  ooolar  and  drlsr  itmoipbare  must  be  main- 
tained. Should  red  apidei  appear  the  plants  ODght  to  be  oarefully 
(ponged,  for  Ibli  dreaded  iauct  quickly  diingarei  tbe  handsome  foliage. 
After  flowering,  tfie  plant!  ma;  he  placed  on  the  ihelf  In  a  warm  home 
to  ripen  the  taed*.~-JuuBHB¥UAH. 

Tub  Plb abuse  Grounds. 
PLBASUKGgroundaihat  aiw  kept  in  a  wild  or  aaml-wild  oondlcion,  may 
be  tnoob  improfed  and  made  mwa  attreetlTe  througbonl  die  ye*r  by 
the  (election  and  planting  of  a  Tariety  of  bnlbe  and  flowering  planta, 
that  will  adapt  themielvea  to  the  oonditfona  under  which  Ihej  are  plaoed 
They  win  in  lime  natnrallae  themtelrea,  an-"  '■-  ~  — '— '  ■■  — 
their  torronndlnga.    By  thia  a 


a  ofcolonr. 
,  lion  need  not 
atteutlDn.  other  Ihan  Ibe  treei  and  ibruba,  floneruij 
are  naually  found  in  abundance. 

Canting  with  the  adreni  of  tbe  year,  bow  welcome  are  Ihe  Winter 
Aoonltea,  «hen  moat  other  planta  are  alnmbcringln  Mother  Earth  I  Theie, 
beedlei*  of  tbe  cold  cnlling  windi,  the  froat  and  enow,  lift  np  their  beada 
aid  expand  their  bright  golden  flowers  to  the  ligbt  of  day,  and  when 


Tltey  may  ba  planted  by  the  aide  of  the  paths,  amongat  the  grass, 

or  erery  aiailable  spot,  when  ibey  will  soon  eatablish  themselres  and  lie 

at  home. 

Almost  simultaneousi}'  wilb  these  come  the  spring  flowering  Croeoaei, 
whieh  will  make  Ihe  grounds  gay  with  their  bright  and  diatinel  colonri. 
Tbe  Indiiidaal  flowera  do  not  laat  long,  hnt  tb«y  atone  lor  thia  bj  openiDg 
in  inooesBlon.  Plant  them  in  poaitiona  where  they  will  reeeire  a  moderate 
amount  of  ann,  and  Ibey  will  create  a  floral  display  which  will  amply 
rep^  the  little  trouble  oocaaioned  ic  planting. 

Quite  a  wealth  aC  bloom  may  be  obtained  from  the  Narciisl,  nhieb 
are  well  auiled  for  planting  in  quantity  in  the  graaa,  by  woodland  walks, 
aitd  under  trees  where  the  shade  is  not  too  denie.  In  sueb  positions  tbey 
do  extremely  well,  and  in  adilitioit  to  making  the  groande  bright,  a  large 
qnaLUlit;  wtfl  be  oblainsble  for  bouse  and  other  deoorallon.  The  double 
and  aingla  forms  may  be  used  for  this  purpoae,  not  omitting  N  poetioua, 
which  le  Tery  effectire.  Primroaea  and  Forget-me-nots  will  InKuriste 
under  treee  and  in  shady  place*,  and  are  well  worth  aatsbliihing.  Violets 
may  l>e  naturalised  amongst  th*  grass,  and  many  oool,  moiat,  and  partially 
shaded  snots  might  be  found  on  which  to  eslabUih  the  Lily  of  the  Tallej. 
Gentlana  acaalis  grows  well  in  lome  gardeoi  planlad  by  tbe  side  of 
walks,  where  the  grass  does  not  got  long  ;  Iti  beauliiol  blue  flowers  are 
in  striking  contrast  with  tbe  oarpet  of  green. 

Soma  ipeciea  of  (KaothpTa  and  Dieilalis,  the  roae  and  white  Malra, 
may  ba  planted  in  the  bai^lcK round,  and  a  olump  of  some  richly  coloured 
P«ony  has  an  impoaing  effect.  The  hardy  Cyclamena  might  be  planted 
on  bare  and  mossy  place*,  and  Culcbioum  autumnal*  may  be  naturalised 
emMlgst  Ibe  grasa.  If  the  ground  partakes  of  a  rot^ky  nature  a  host  of 
alpine  plauls  can  be  re'iuiailiuned,  many  of  which  will  lucceed  admirably. 
Tana  we  may  aid  Xsture  in  making  her  surroundings  beautiful  and 
attractive,  and  that  at  no  large  amount  of  trouble  or  expense. — 9.  F. 

Pbuninq  Forrst  Trees— When,  as  is  often  tbe  oase,  a  branch 
become!  broken  from  a  tree,  whether  by  weight  of  foliage  or  Ihe  wind, 
the  wonnd  should  be  quickly  smoothed  over  so  as  to  prerent  the  ingress 
of  moistnre  and  consequent  rapid  decay.  The  non-attention  to  this 
Important  point  has  caused  many  of  our  flnest  old  tree*  to  become  hoUow 


10  haaiened  their  decay. 


FEOT   FORCINQ. 

Oharry  Home  — The  pmiing  must  now  hare  allentloD.  Fnll-graw« 
tree*  regularly  *topped  durbg  growth  will,  bowerer,  reqdre  little 
pruning.  Auy  shoots  ibat  hsre  grown  oonsiderably  should  be  cot  ba^ 
to  about  an  inch  from  the  bsae  of  the  enrrent  year'a  growth,  «ad  the 
worn-out  or  decayed  apnrs  ought  to  be  rmnored.  The  terminal  ihooU  In 
the  oase  of  tree*  not  full  eised  mait  not  b«  shortened  unless  th*  extremity 
of  the  trellis  is  reaohed,  and  the  central  ahooli  ol  young  tree*  will  require 
to  be  out  bsok  a*  may  he  nroesaary,  to  origluate  those  for  filling  tbo 
spaoe  regularly.  The  fan  mode  of  Irvininv  I*  the  mo*t  initable,  «■  It 
admit*  of  replacing  any  branch  Ibat  may  fall  a  prey  to  gumming  The 
house  ahonid  bare  a  thoronch  cleaniing,  the  rreee  Mng  washed  with 
■oftaoap  Bolutioo,  about  3  ois.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  then  dmUed 
wllb  some  approred  iuaecliclde,  applying  it  with  a  brueh  ;  do  not  tnjaro 
th*  buds.  The  home' must  be  llioranghly  Tentllated  until  the  flmn 
arrirei  for  itarting  tbe  treea,  but  it  it  better  if  the  roof'Jight*  are  off, 

rlntu.— Slow  adraiioe  in  a  steady  nnlnterruptad  manner  ifaould  b«  the 
order  at  this  tim*  of  year,  tbe  temperature  now  being  lowered  to  it« 


allowing  a  rl*e  or  S"  to  l(y  from  sun  beat  The  bouse  oontainiac  Ihe 
fruiting  plants  will  need  attention  in  sprinkling  the  pathway*  and  moMtea- 
ing  other  aurfacea  In  the  house  a*  tbey  beoome  dry.  In  airy  nad  light 
housea  tbe  plants  wlii  need  sprinkling  about  onoe  a  &y,  haTlng  due  renid 
to  the  frolt  and  plants  In  flower.  Tbe  plants  shonJd  be  ezaniBad  M 
interrals  of  not  lesa  than  a  week,  affording  tepid  liquid  manure  liheralt* 
to  such  planta  aa  are  iwelllBg  their  fruit*,  but  any  thai  are  wall 
adranoed  therein  and  approaching  the  ripening  atage  ahould  be  euT> 
fully  watered,  as  an  excess  may  oauee  the  fruit  to  heoome  blaok  at 
the  oentre.  AtTord  the  plants  in  sueceaslon  bonsea  and  pita  a  aopplj  of 
water  as  needed,  and  to  those  only.  The  planta  in  erery  departnwnt 
must  be  girn  ample  ipaee,  and  tbe  full  benefit  of  light  in  ererj  dlriaioo, 
by  keeping  the  glass  clean. 

Vlnaa.— £arly  fbrwif  in  Pots. — Attend  to  the  fermenting  material  Id  pita 
M  thlt  settles  down,  but  the  heat  abont  the  pots  muit  not  exceed  TO",  aa  tbe 
root  action  will  be  ateadierand  (he  growth  of  the  Vines  itnrdier  than  with  a 
higher  lemperalure.  Supply  water  carefully  in  tba  early  stagaa  of 
growth,  not  giring  any  until  the  soil  beeomea  rather  dry,  then  snffldent 
to  moisten  it  down  to  the  drainage,  not  applying  again  until  there 
i)  need.  Keeping  the  aoil  oonatantiy  saturated  prej  udioea  tbe  emission  of 
roota,  eomdimea  destroys  those  present,  produces  a  aodden  and  aonr 
oondilion,  often  reaolting  In  abaakiog  and  bad  liuiah.  Weak  tend  liquid 
manure  may  be  giraii  wheneTer  water  i*  requited.  Attend  to- disbadding 
as  soon  aa  the  Fruitful  and  best  growths  can  b*  deoided  on  for  retaining, 
the  final  disbudding  being  made  aa  soon  a*  the  buuchea  show,  leaiHag  the 
more  promising  with  a  aurplna  for  eontlngenoies.  Slop  the  growths  one 
or  a  couple  of  joints  beyond  the  show  for  fruit,  laterals  below  the  bun^ 
at  Ihe  flrst  leaf,  and  those  beyond  allow  to  extend  without  crowding  the 
principal  learea.  Where  there  is  little  spaoe  atop  all  lacarala  to  one  leaf 
as  produced. 

Sarly  Fbrotd  Plmttd-out  FBiaa.— When  the  buds  In  the  hosae  atarted 
at  the  middle  of  themonih  (Noramber}  show  signs  of  swelling,  nwdiMlly 
increase  Ihe  temperatare  ao  as  to  hare  it  6&°  to  70°  by  day  and  60°  to  S^ 
at  night  by  the  time  tbe  Vine*  are  in  leaf,  allowing  »u  adrance  of  S°  to 
lO"  from  aun  heat.  Supply  tepid  water  to  iniide  £irders  lo  as  to  insure 
the  moistening  of  tbe  soli  down  to  the  drainaga,  but  aroid  making  the 
borders  aodden.  Liquid  mannre  will  aatist  weakly  Vlnas.  Commanoe 
disbnddtnjc  when  the  bunches  show  in  ihe  points  of  the  ahoota,  per> 
forming  it  gradnally,  ceasing  syringing  the  Vines,  but  Tn»'ntaining  a 
genial  condition  of  tbe  ntmoapbere  bj  damping  the  floor*,  walla,  and 
borders  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Early  Muttatt. — Muscat  of  Alexandria,  to  ripen  in  May  or  early  In 
June,  must  be  started  early  in  December,  For  this  purpoae  the  root* 
ahould  be  confined  to  the  inside  borders,  Ihe  soil  of  wliiab  is 
brought  into  a  proper  state  of  moisture  with  tepid  water.  Nutriment 
has  a  great  infinence  on  the  presence  and  aetirity  of  root*,  phosphates 
promoting  their  emitsion  aa  alao  do**  liquid  manure,  which  may  be 
supplied,  but  not  to  make  tbe  soil  cold  and  wet.  Commence  with  a 
temperature  of  50°  to  B5°  at  night,  GO"  to  85°  by  day,  and  10°  to  lfi°  rise 
from  aun  heat,  apriokiing  the  Vines  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon, 
damping  the  pstbe,  walla,  and  borders  in  preference  to  keeping  Ihe  roota 
oonatanlly  dripping  with  water.  Young  Vinea  that  bare  not  been  forced 
early  will  require  bending  down  to  a  horizontal  position  to  Insore  an 
eren  break  doifo  lo  the  bue,bot  old  Vines  may  remain  tied  to  the  Irelli* 
and  will  naually  break  freely. 

^•imettion  Htnata. — Take  adrantege  of  erery  opportunity  to  prune 
Vines  cleared  of  their  crops  and  leafless,  thoroughly  cleansing  them  asd 
Ihe  Blructnrea.  Thia  ia  a  lery  imporUul  matter,  and  too  often  rel^aled 
to  a  conTeuient  aeaion  to  tbe  prejudice  of  the  Vines,  (heir  resting,  and 
freedom  hma  iasecls  in  the  ensuing  year,    F.arly  pmning  condnoa*  to  a 
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BtroDg  aod  eTon  break  withoac  loss  by  bleeding  when  the  time  arrives 
tOT  forcing  ;  oleaneiog  the  honae  and  Vines  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  leaf- 
MMand  the  crops  cleared  prevents  pests  hybernating.  Remo¥e  the  loose 
vorfaoe  soil  and  give  fresh  material,  and  a  sprinkling  of  steamed 
bonome^l,  or  some  approved  fertiliser  may  be  similarly  employed* 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

BrooeoU.— Ganliflowers  have  been  particularly  good  this  autumn,  the 
•upply  holding  out  later  than  usual.  As  a  conseqoenoe.  there  has  been 
less  need  to  cut  early  Rrocooli  so  closely,  an^  with  »  little  good  manage- 
ment there  ought  to  be  no  diffieuUy  in  maintaining  aeontinuous  and  highly 
mreciated  supply  of  these  Oil  long  past  nadnrinter.  Much  may  be  done 
by  nearily  and  closely  covering  advanciug  and  forward  hearu  with  old 
leayes  from  plants,  the  hearts  of  which  have  already  been  cut,  but  where 
osep  pits,  vineries  and  Peach  houses,  kept  coo),  are  available,  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  early  Broccoli  should  be  lifted,  with  some  soil  about  the  roots, 
and  stored  in  these  places.  The  lower  older  leaves  may  be  snapped  off, 
and  the  planto  can  tben  be  bedded  in  rather  thickly.  The  rooU  should 
1^^  ^  ^^  firmly  packed  about  them,  also  be  kept  constantly  moist,  and 
this  will  assist  the  plants  in  forming  medium  sized  hearts.  Throw  mats 
over  ihem  in  the  event  of  very  severe  frost.  Failing  these  conveniences, 
lift  some  or  all  of  the  early  Brooooli  and  heel-in  closely  on  a  watm  border, 
packing  a  little  manure  about  the  roots. 

W'T"— A  short  spell  of  severe  frost»  which  we  sometimes  experi- 
ence in  Deeember,  ought  always  to  be  anticipated.  Late  Celery  has 
eontinued  growing  freely  up  to  the  present  time,  and  if  badly  frosted 
before  the  final  moulding  takes  place  will  not  keep  long.  The  sUlks 
ahonld  be  drawn  well  together, and  surrounded  with  fine  soil.  Aheap 
of  dry  straw}  litter  or  bracken  should  be  kept  in  readiness  ior  covering 
over  the  exposed  tops  when  severe  frost  is  anticipated  ;  or  boards  nailed 
together  in  the  form  of  a  V  uid  inverted  over  the  tops  make  a  cleaner 
and  equally  effective  form  of  protection.  The  roots  of  Celeriao  may  be 
stored  and  protected  similarly  to  Turnips. 

Blmbaib.— Large  old  dumps  of  early  Rhubarb  lifted  with  some  soil 
about  the  roots  moved  into  a  Mushroom  house  and  surrounded  with 
rieh,  moist  soil  will  not  be  long  in  prodocing  numerous  tender,  juicy, 
blanebed  stalks,  and  this  is  the  simplest  way  to  force  it  Rhubarb  is 
not  nearly  so  good  when  forced  in  a  dry  heat  and  exposed  to  the  light, 
a  hint  that  should  not  be  lest  on  those  who  utilise  heated  piu  for  forcing. 
Hictw  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  old  plan  of  covering  the  clumps 
where  established  in  the  open  ground,  with  deep  tubs,  or  the  deep 
earthenware  pots  to  be  obtained  from  most  potteries  forming  a  mild  hot- 
bed of  manure  or  manure  and  leave*  over  these.  Those  who  try  this 
method  of  forcing  for  the  first  time  are  advised  to  well  prepare  the 
manure  before  using,  as  the  rank  heat  may  prove  too  strone  for  the 
Rhubarb.  ^  ^  * 

fl«akale.  -  It  ia  a  pity  to  disturb  old  many-crowned  planU  of  Seakale, 
thece  giving  large  succulent  heads  when  forced  where  groning.  Cover  a 
number  every  fortnight  or  so  with  the  orthodox  Sitaka'e  potf,  <  r,  if  anj- 
thing  else  is  substituted,  they  must  have  lids  both  to  allow  ht»At  to  escape 
and  to  admit  of  the  produce  b^ng  examined  occasionally  and  cut  when 
fit.  Cover  with  3  feet  to  4  feet  of  prepare  stable  manure  or  roaoure  and 
leaves  and  avoid  running  litks.  For  lifting  and  forcing  strong  straight 
one-year-old  plsnta  are  the  best.  Seakale  should  be  kept  perfectly  dark 
during  the  forcing  period,  and  consUntly  moist  at  the  roots.  It  may  be 
forced  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  60^  to  70%  The  Lily  White  is  the 
best  form,  but  not  being  perfectly  hardy  the  crowns  ought  to  be  protected 
from  severe  frost. 

TomatoM. — ^It  is  a  mistake  to  leave  young  Tamato  plants  in  the  seed 
pane  long  after  the  second  pair  of  leaves  have  fbrmel  Instead  of  this 
the  requisite  number  ought  to  be  carefully  lifted  and  placed  singly, 
sinking  them  deeply,  if  need  be,  in  2^-inch  pots  of  light  loamy  soil 
After  potting  the  best  places  for  them  are  stagings  raised  well  up  to  the 
light,  or  shelves  in  a  house,  the  temperature  of  which  ranges  from  55*  to 
60*».  Properly  looked  after,  sturdy  little  plants  should  result,  fit  for  their 
fruiting  quarters  early  in  Januaiy. 
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FLOWERS  FOR  BEES. 

I  SHOULD  be  much  obliged  if  any  keeper  of  bees  would  supply  a  list 
of  such  plants  as  are  specially  useful  to  grow  in  a  garden  for  their 


honey. — ^Apiabian. 


Bee-keepers  may  do  much  to  assist  their  bees  by  utilising  ezten- 
sively  such  trees,  plants  and  bulbs  that  will  yield  either  pollen  or  honey 
during  ten  months  of  the  year.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  flowers 
may  be  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  in  an  ordinary  garden  to  yitlil 
honey  for  bees  to  supply  their  daily  requirements  and  also  store  a 
•tirplufi.  This  at  first  sight  may  appear  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
our  opening  remarks,  but  such  is  not  the  oase. 

Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  may  soon  form  a  correct  opinion 
as  to  the  number  of  flowers  it  would  be  necessary  to  grow  in  a  garden 


before  a  surplus  could  be  stored,  by  making  a  close  observation  of  an 
ordinary  sized  Apple  tree  when  in  full  bloom.  Iliousands  of  flowers 
are  fully  expanded  on  one  solitary  tree.  It  may  be  there  are  hundreds 
of  similar  trees  wreathed  with  blooms  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  bees  work  freely  on  all  our  hardy  fruit 
trees.  But  it  is  only  in  the  most  favoured  localities  that  a  surplus  is 
stored  from  this  source.  Daily  examination  of  the  hives  will  show 
that  the  bulk  of  the  honey  collected  is  used  by  the  bees  in  rearing  young 
brood,  which  at  that  season  will  increase  at  a  rapid  rate.  This  will 
giye  the  observer  some  idea  of  the  wide  expanse  of  flowers  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  grow  in  his  garden  before  he  will  have  as  many 
individual  flowers  as  is  contained  on  an  ordinary  sized  Apple  tree.  Let 
the  bee-keeper  grasp  the  fact  that  it  is  not  from  the  few  hundreds,  or 
it  may  be  thousands,  of  pli*nts  grown  in  variety  in  the  garden  from 
which  the  bees  will  store  a  surplus,  but  from  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  hardy  plants  in  the  woodlands,  hedgerows,  and  open  fields  throughout 
the  country  that  the  bulk  of  our  honey  is  obtained. 

ABSISTn^G  THE  BSES. 

The  hooey  sea^n  is  short  in  this  country,  rarely  lasting  more  than 
three  or  four  weeks,  even  in  the  most  favoured  districts,  except  where 
a  late  harvest  is  obtained  from  the  Heather.  It  must  therefore  be  our 
aim  to  assist  the  bees  by  utilising  such  flowers  as  they  delight  to 
work  on  when  the  honey  producing  plants  are  not  in  bioom  in  the 
open  fields.  We  lay  greater  stress  ou  the  early  aiid  late  flowering 
trees  and  plants  than  on  those  that,  bloom  at  midseason.  It  is  well 
known  bees  commence  breeding  early  in  the  year,  and  brood  may 
invariably  be  found  in  a  strong  colony  in  January.  It  is  necessary 
that  pollen  should  be  provided  for  them,  and  if  the  bees  can  obtain  it 
from  flowers  it  is  much  better  than  giving  it  to  them  artificially.  For 
this  reason  we  recommind  the  planting  of  Willows.  They  will  grow 
where  many  treee  will  not  exist.  They  all  yield  an  abundance  of 
pollen,  the  earliest  and  best  being  the  common  Palm  Willow.  This  is 
followed  by  the  common  Berberry,  which  affords  an  abundance  of 
pollen.  Among  fruit  trees  the  Apricot  is  the  first  to  open  its  blossoms. 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants  are  ail 
excellent  for  the  bees,  whose  good  qualities  do  not  end  in  storing 
honey,  but  in  fertilising  our  fruit  trees  as  well.  Whilst  mentioning 
hardy  trees  we  must  not  omit  the  Lime,  which  yields  an  abundance 
of  rich  honey. 

Garden  Flowers. 

In  the  garden  proper  mauy  annuals  and  herbaceous  plants  may  be 
planted,  as  the  majority  of  them  yield  poll  n  more  or  less  abundantly. 
The  annuals  which  may  be  cultivated  lor  their  beauty,  as  wtll  as  to 
benefit  the  bees,  inclutie  Mignonette  and  the  different  varieties  of 
Poppies,  the  former  yielding  both  honey  and  pollen,  and  the  latter 
only  pollen.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  spring  as  well  as  at  mid- 
summer, which  will  extend  their  season  of  blooming.  Limnantbus 
Douglasi,  more  often  calltd ,  "  the  Bee  Plant/'  is  a  dwarf^growiiig 
annual,which  will  reproduce  itself  freely  from  seed  when  ODce  established 
in  the  ground.  Wallflowers  are  too  wtrll  known  to  need  description; 
they  are  best  treated  as  annuals.  If  sted  is  sown  in  the  summer 
robust  plants  will  be  produced  by  the  following  autumn,  when  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  permanent  positions.  The  garden  will  then  be 
gay  for  several  weeks  in  the  spring,  and  the  flowers  will  be  much 
visited  by  the  bees. 

Arabis  alpina  is  one  of  the  best  dwarf-flowering  bee  plants.  In 
warm  situations  it  commences  to  bloom  early  in  Februar}',  and 
contmues  for  at  least  two  monihs.  Bees  work  on  many  of  the 
herbact0U4  plants,  from  which  pollen  chiefly  is  obtained.  The  majority 
of  the  Heleniums  are  excellent  for  this  purpote,  as  are  Michaelmas 
Daisies.  The  latter  also  bloom  at  a  time  when  pollen  is  becoming 
somewhat  scarce. 

Bulbs  should  not  be  omitted,  the  Winter  Aconite  being  one  of  the 
earliest  to  flower.  This  is  followed  i:y  the  Snowdrop  and  Crocus.  The 
latter  should  be  planted  in  quantity,  as  it  yields  an  abundance  of 
pollen.  All  the  different  yarleties  of  Anemone  are  good  for  pollen,  so 
also  are  the  numerous  Tulips.  The  autumn  Crocus  (Colchicum 
autumnale)  should  not  be  omitted,  as  it  blooms  so  late  in  the  season. 
— Ajit  English  Bbe-kbepeb. 


GARDENERS'  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTIONS 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— iSwrff/or.i , 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  175,  Victoria  Stieet,  S.W. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.— 
Seoretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— iSl^ciWar^,  Mr.  Brian  Wynne, 
8,  Danes  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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^^^  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
farther  notice,  be  directed  to  *'  The  Editob,'*  a,  Rose  HlU  »o«4, 
'VTmndswortb,  s.'VT.v  and  VOX  to  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers, 
Fleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to 
any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
onjustiBable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Ghu^dening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
be  desLr^  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  bat  these  will  neither  be 
piiblished  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nom  de  plumes  are  giveo 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  ?nritten  oq  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  oommunications  which,  for  ^ny  reason,  oaxmot 
be  inserted. 

Painting  Vinery  (/.  S.^  -> Nothing  would  bo  hurt  by  pointing  the 
honae  inside  M  BO  jd  as  the  Vines  are  pruned  and  the  ChrjsanihemuiDS 
are  over  ;  the  other  occupants  being  bedding  Geraniums,  it  would  only  be 
neoessary  to  move  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  pjiinterj  as  circa  m»tance8 
require  so  as  to  prevent  the  paint  dropping  on  the  leave:).  With  the 
admission  and  free  circulation  of  air,  the  turpi^ntine  vapour  will  pass  off 
and  no  harm  whatever  be  done  the  plants,  buoh  at  least  has  been  our 
experience.  We  covered  the  liedding  Pelarf^oninms  with  tiffany  to 
prevent  the  foliage  being  sprinkled  with  paint. 

Good  Varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  for  Deooration  and  Catting  (rdem). 
— O.  J.  Quimns,  roie  pink  ;  Lady  Solburne,  white  ;  James  Salter,  rosy 
mauve  ;  W.  Tricker,  rose  pink  ;  Mdlle.  Lncroix,  white  ;  Kyecroft  Glory, 
yellow  and  lyoozs  ;  W.  Holmes,  crimson  ;  Beriha  Rendatler,  yellow,  rose, 
and  bronze  ;  Source  d  Or,  reddish  bronze ;  Prince Ji  Victoria,  white  ; 
Kiveus  and  Lady  L.  Cauniog,  both  white  ;  the  varieties  are  named  in 
order  of  flowering,  irom  October  to  January  iaclusive. 

Sample  of  Bonemeal  (Birkenhead  Seader).'^The  artide  appears  to  c  )ntain 
a  large  proportion  of  earthy  matter,  which  imparts  the  dark  colour.  The 
b  me  also  appeirs  to  he  of  a  very  hard  nature,  s*)  that  it  would  be  slew  in 
decomposing  and  yielding  phosphoric  acid  to  the  soil  for  the  use  of  vege- 
tation. In  other  respects  theie  does  not  app-Jar  anything  amiss  with  the 
bonemeal,  but  why  use  an  article  as  manure  without  a  guarantee  of 
quality  1  We  cannot  undertake  an  analy«i%  and  without  one  no  definite 
estimate  of  quality  and  value  can  Oe  arrived  at.  Vendors  are  bound  to 
sell  under  a  guarantee  of  quality  it  demanded,  and  any  false  statement 
renders  them  liable  to  prosecution. 

Beet  Soft  and  Flabby  after  Storing  (E.  T  //.).— The  B^ot  having  been 
on  a  north  border  would  not  aiiaiu  the  maturity  of  root  essential  to  sound 
keeping  It  would  be  too  sucL.ulent  and  not  rich  in  lugary  matter  upon 
the  presence  or  otherwise  of  which  depends  the  plump  less  in  keeping  or 
the  reverse.  As  this  season  has  been  mild  thi3y  might  have  been  left  in 
the  ground  a  month  longer,  and  this  would  have  made  a  considerable 
diffeicnce  in  the  keeping.  The  ri^ht  procedure  is  to  lift  the  roots  on  a 
dry  day,  remove  only  the*  adhering  soil  that  is  easily  rubbed  uif,  and  store 
them  in  a  shed  in  rather  dry  (but  not  dust  dry)  sand.  In  very  dry 
surroundings  the  roots  turn  solt  and  flabby— thst  is,  they  shrink  and  have 
an  appearance  unfit  for  use.  The  roots  may  be  partially  restored  to 
plumpness  by  steeping  in  water  f«»r  a  time,  say  overnight,  those  required 
for  servini;  to  the  kitchen  the  following  day.  Why  not  pick  the  roots 
now  in  rather  damp  sind  with  the  tops  outside  7  They  will  recover  plump- 
ness  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  aliogether. 

Soot  Bzorescence  fC,  Wei/hrid/e). — Thi  swelling  exhibits  the  p.culiar 
phenomena  of  a  parasite  exploiting  the  host  plant,  and  is  of  to  pro- 
nounced a  character  that  we  hope  to  give  figures  in  a  future  issue.  The 
exorescence  consists  mainly  ot  celluUr  tissue,  and  comprises  a  series  of 
warts  superimp')fied  and  hiving  a  common  startir  g  po<nt  on  the  small 
root  of  the  Apple  tree.  The  substance,  6  inches  in  de plh  and  4}  inches 
in  diameter,  is  the  work  of  a  parasite,  first  referred  to  by  Worooin  as  a 
fungus,  and  named  by  him  S.'hiozia  Alni.  Miiller  referred  (he  plasmodiuna- 
like  structures  which  occur  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  excreicence  of  the 
roots  of  Alders  to  a  myxomycete  belonging  to  the  genjs  Plasmodiophora, 
and  called  it  P.  AlnL    Tnat  on  the  root  before  us  accords  generally  but 


not  entirely  with  the  species  found  on  Alder  rooU,  and  may  be  only  a  form 
of  Plasmodiophora  Brassicse.  This  is  a  matter  for  further  investigation ;  it 
is  difficult  to  disassociate  the  one  from  the  ether,  ana  also  from  that  of  tlw 
swelling  in  Potato  root  stems  or  tubers,  which  is  due  to  Pseodocommla 
vitis.  Perhaps  a  dressing  of  lime  would  be  of  service,  using  chalk  lime 
air-sUked  as  the  land  is  light.  A  cwt.  per  rod  would  not  be  too  hea?y  a 
dressing. 

Chryianthwnnm  Sport  (r,  J?.,  (7iifrtiwy).--The  spoit  from  Western 
King  IS  one  of  considerable  promise,  and^  like  its  parent,  shooW  be 
esteemed  ior  the  supply  of  cut  Uoom,  notable  for  fine  quality.  Neither 
is  large  enough  to  be  popular  exhibition  kinds.  The  shade  of  yellow  i» 
rather  light,  which  may  be  against  it  in  the  eyea  of  aome  persons.  It 
would  be  advise ble  to  alter  the  name,  as  a  new- variety  has  already  been 
exhibited  bearing  the  name  you  suggest. 

Large  Vines  (  />.  /T.).— You  must  have  either  overlooked  or  forgotten 
certain  references  in  our  columns  to  the  Kinnell,  Cumberland  Lodge,  and 
Manreaa  Vines,  all  of  which  are  much  larger  than  the  venerable  monarch 
at  Hampton  Court.  You  will  find  on  another  page  reliable  information 
on  tho  Kinnell  Vine,  which  is,  having  regard  to  Its  size  and  conditioa, 
probably  the  finest  specimen  in  Britain.  The  Manreaa  Vine  is  the 
yoOBgest  of  the  giants,  and  the  most  remarkable  in  England.  It  la 
covered  by  3S26  feet  of  glass,  and  for  years  has  been  *«  cribbed,  cabined, 
and  confined  "  Its  seven  horizontally  trained  roda  are  straight  as  a  line, 
measure  in  the  aggregate  1366  feet,  or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  aiile. 
It  is  about  thirty-six  years  old,  and  is  atill  in  the  capable  handa  of  its 
raiser,  Mr.  M*  Davis.  Since  1886  it  has  \ielded  6  terns  of  first-daaa 
market  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  The  Kinnell  Vine  is  covered  by 
4275  square  feet  of  glass,  or  450  feet  niore  than  the  Kanresa,  The 
Hampton  Court  Vine  Is  covered  by  2200  aqnare  feet  of  glaaed  roof,  or 
1625  feet  less  than  the  Msnresa  and  2075  feet  less  than  the  Kinnell  Vine. 
The  Cumberland  Lodge  Vine  covera  an  area  o4  about  SlOO  sqnare  feet. 
This  noble  Vine  continues  in  vigour,  and  yearly  produces  splendid  crope 
of  high  quality  Grapes.  You  will  thus  see  that  the  Hampton  Conrt  is  noft 
the  largest,  but  the  smallest  of  the  big  Vines  referred  to. 

Hamea  of  Fmita.  —  J^^o^ibe.  —  We  have  pleasure  In  namin|r  go<>d 
typical  firuite  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  eonvenienqe  ok 
regular  aubscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col- 
lectors of  specimens  from  non-subscribers..  This  latter  procedure  it 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  oar  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Specia] 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,,  the  object  of  which  ia 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
rarieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  wmbcr  of  worthieze  Appies  <md  Pave 
tent  to  ihie  office  to  be  named,  it  has  been  decided  to  name  oniy  speoimmu  md 
varieties  of  approved  merits  and  to  reject  the  inferior,  which  are  no*  isoriA 
sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruiU  <Hr 
flowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  speeimena, 
whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  noL  The 
names  are  not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  for 
that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  thai 
number  cannot  be  preserved.  They  should  be  srtif  on  the  first  indication  of 
change  towirds  ripening.  Dessert  Pears  cannot  be  nan.ed  in  a  hard  green  stat*. 
Tbe  practice  of  pinning  numbers  to  the  eyes  of  the  truiU  tends  to  deatroy 
one  of  the  most  cbaracterislic  features  and  increases  the  difficulty  of 
identification.  When  Plums  are  sent  to  be  named  young  wood  ol  the 
trees  should  accompany  them  Leaves  of  the  trees  are  neceaaary  with 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  with  in'ormation  as  to  'whether  the  flowera 
are  larRe  or  small.  {B.  B.  /f)  — 2,  Beauty  of  Hants;  4,  Cobham  ;  .5, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  small ;  6,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  fine  ;  the  numbera 
of  1  and  3  became  detached;  the  large  yellow  Apple  is  Chelmsford 
Wonder  ;  the  fineRnssety  variety  Kings  Acre  Pippin.  (TV.  B.).  -If  the 
leaves  of  the  small  black  Grape  are  downy  and  whitish  when  young  the 
variety  is  Miller's  Burgundy  ;  if  not  downy  Black  Cluster.  The  othera 
do  not  appear  to  be  suitable  for  o  ^tdoor  culture.  The  reddish  black  may 
possibly  be  Alicante  and  the  white  Grape  Foster's  Seedling  ;  but  no  one 
could  be  certain  from  such  imperfect  specimens,  (fi.  B.  5.).^Probably  « 
slightly  flailened  fruit  of  Rosemary  Russet,  of  very  good  quality. 
(7.  C.  A).— 1,  Court  cf  Wick  ;  2,  possibly  a  chance  seedling  between  the 
Blenheim  and  Ribston  Pippins,  useful,  no  doubt,  but  not  equal  to  either  ; 
3.  Maltster  ;  4,  a  small,  coloured  fruit  of  Dumelow's  Seedling,  known  Iq 
the  north  as  Kormanton  Wonder  ;  5,  Ribaton  Pippin,  but  not  in  tho  beet 
condition  ;  6,  Willermoz,  a  rarely  seen  and  cdmparatively  inferior  Pear, 

Hamas  of  Plants. — ^We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  ooItiTated 
planta,  not  wild  flowera,  or  varieties  that  have  originated  from  aeeda  and 
termed  florists'  flowers.  Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  floirering 
plants,  and  Fern  fronds  should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  In 
a  fresh  state  in  securely  tied  firm  boxes.  Thin  paper  boxes  amve  in  a 
flattened  state.  Slightly  damp  moss,  aoft  greenjgrasa,  or  leavea  form  th« 
best  packing,  dry  wool  or  paper  the  worst.  Those  arrive  in  the  beat 
condition  that  are  so  closely  or  firmly  packed  In  soft  neen  fresh  graaa,  aa 
o  remain  unmoved  by  ahaking.  No  specimens  should  be  sent  to  rest  in 
the  poat  office  over  Sunday,  on  which  day  there  is  no  delivery  ofpoetal 
matter  in  London.  Specimens  in  partially  filled  boxes  are  invariably 
njured  or  spoiled  by  being  dashed  to  and  fro  in  tranalL  Not  more  tbaa 
iix  specimens  c«m  be  named  at  once,  and  the  numbers  should  be  viaible 
svithout  untying  the  ligatures,  it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  Umoi 
when  the  pnper  is  damp.  (T,  H  5.).— Euonymua  enropaua,  the  Spindle 
Tree.  (Af,  Z,  (?.).— Stern bergi a  lutea,  the  Winter  Daffodil.  (AT.  C7.)  — 
1,  Cypripedium  barbatum  ;  2,  C.  insigne,  moderately  good  form  j  3,  a 
poor  variety  of  Odontoglossum  cii«pum.  (i^*.  F,  P.).—  1,  Adtantum 
tormosnm  ;  2,  Saintpaulia  lonantba* 
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ATEKiai  THOLESALEPBICBS.— PftaiT.  . 


itnan,  birrel 

„    ND«Scoii»n,  butel  10  0  17 

Cobnut,  per  100  lb,._     ...60  0  70 

Lemoi]i,oua    14  0  20 


Hivgm,  biHik   ... 
„      Moual... 

Htloni «u3h    0  S 

Pa>n,  Cilifon  '  ~   ~ 


'a>n,  Cilifoniimn,  n. 
'mn,  St.  Jliobul't, 
ATKHAQE  WHOLESAEB  TRICES. -TBGKTABLEB 


Arttchbliei,  jreen,  doi.  ,. 

Atpafigug,  green,  bundle 

„        ■  giint,  hnndte 

Bean*,  Jeraey,  per  lb.,    ., 

,.     FrsDon,  per-Ib.    .. 

BeBt,Bed,do« 

Cabbafet,  p«r  UUf  _.  „ 
CarroU,  ptir  doi,  ,„  „ 
Canltflowtn,  dm.    „.    .. 

0elei7,  per  bundle , 

Oasumbon,  dm 

Indin-doi 

Hc>b*,buneb    


S  0  to  4  0  I  Laeki,  buneh   ...    ...    .., 

4  0      4  R    LettDoe,  doi 

16  0    ao  (I    Hu.hroomi,lb.;.,     

0  6  0  8  ICi|»tiird  .nd  Crew,'  ponnel 
0  4  0  5)  Oniom,  b>|:.  absat  1  ant. 
"  "      "  "  1  Panley,  d«.  bunobe*    ... 

PoUIoM,  cwl.  .„     „     ... 

Seatnl^  io%.  bieketi      ...  1 

Shalloii,  lb'.      

Spinaob,  per  buihel 


AVEBAQE  WHOLBSII^   P8I0B3.— CUT  BLOWERS. 

t.d.      (.d.;  Ld.  Ld 

S  OtolO  0   Uaideabu^,   FtrO)     doc  - 

2  e      bncba 6  OtoS  < 

3  E  I  IttrrieritAi,  do*,   boab*.  SO  4  ( 
.«*w7iw»pai  uvc.  ...    ...  IS  u    24  0  <     ,.    Yellov,  deE-  bnobt.  €  0  9  < 

I!hni*niliBinuiiii,     vhite                    |  IfimoH,  per  bUTub 16  3  1 

doi.  bloonu    6  0      t*  0    UicBonttlB,  doi.  buBobM  6  0  B  ( 

»      Tellow  dec.  bbom*    &0      8  0  |  NarGiuui,irblte,dai.  bun.  20  6( 

'           ■   -    OdDQlaglauuBii        ...     .,.  bO'  7t 

PelHrpiDiuoii,  del.  bnob*  6  Oi  11  ( 

EoM<(iDdeor),doi 6  0  B( 

„   Bed.  do> SO  8  ( 

6  0    If  0      „    S^rrlne,  packet'      ,..]!)  3( 

Te>.wbiiB,doi.     ...  8  6  flC 

„    Tellow,  doi.  iPerin)  b  0  T  ( 

SB      4  6    HmlUx.  baneh ;.  B  C  S  « 

Violtta,  Psmia,  bunch    .;.  4  ft  6' 

„       dark,  French,  doi,  I  »  3  ( 

„        „     Enillib.doL  16  3  ( 


Bueharfa,  dm ^     ... 

OBTdmiaa,  doi. 
OvrantniD,    Martat,    Soi. 

Utiin  Haniri,  19  bloomt  IS 
„  laneifolium  albam 


»  loagiaoram.iebloow    «0 
Lilj  or    the    Tallej,    II 

Lilac,  irhile,  bundle 

PL4ST8   IN   POTB. 

■.d.     (.d.  . 
Arbor  ¥lt»,  rl.,  doa.      _.     6  OtnM  0    Fcrtu  tmall.  100     ... 

Aiiidiatxa,  doi ISO    86  0    Ciru,  alaatioa.  euh  ... 

ilapidbtra,  ipeeirtien        ...  lb  0    30  0     P'oliajte  Plant*.  Tir..  ar 
Chry»«ntheniutrn,perdoi.     ft  0     18  0    Lily  of  Vail er,  per  pot 

Orolone.  doi I6  0     TOO    LvDDpodiumi,  del.  ... 

DnMni,  Tar.,  dot 12  0    80  0    Uarguerit*  Daia;,  doi, 

Draoaap  liridit,  doa.      ...    9  0    18  0    HTrtlea.  dm.    ... 


■pmimeii*  .. 


..  SI  0  «M  0 
..  6  0  12  0 
„     9  0    IB  0 


APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

ZsAL  withouL  koovledKe,  vai  clouds  vtlthout  ta,\n,  ftis  thiDgi  lo  be 
depreoikled — liie  Totnier  will  laod  tb«  zealoni  one  in  mimj-  a  bog  and 
quickbll;  the  latter  eauie  paJD  and  atixiety  b?  raUisf;  hopai  onlj  to 
luve  them  unlulSlled.  Zeal  and  knowledge  band  in  hand  bring 
about  the  iHMt  deetrable  reiulla,  and  it  ia  a  bieuing  when  we  aee 
them  tmited  in  one  pBTMU. 

Applied  «ci«nc»— shall  we  esplalo  exactly  what  ws  mean  ?  As 
wna  our  Bret  parent,  many  of  ua  wore  pl-ced  on  this  earth  to  illl  and  to 
drew  It:  to  ruee,  and  C4U?a  it  to  produce,  food  for  roan  aod  beast,  and 
clotliing  Tor  the  fanner.  In  old  daya  tbii  waa  a  comparatively  eaay 
ttak— the  weed  acid  the  TbSalle  were  there  cerlainly,  but  the  Bail 
required  little  oultiTation  to  produce  cereal  cropa.  ludigeiioiiB  fruit.' 
and  herbs  were  pleotifal,  and  Socks  and  herds  abounded  on  every  aid*-. 
Whn  new  pestuTagewas  needed  it  was  merely  a  iiueslion  of  removing 
tenia  and  families  to  aome  adjacent  ground  fruitful  and  well  watered. 
Aa  for  tlM  queation  of  clothing,  that:  waa  eaeilj  euppljed—wool  for  the 
bouaehold,  and  an  induatrioua  family  who  apim  and  "drdve  far  them  - 


aelvee.     When  linen  goods  were  introduced   we  have  no  record,  but 
apparently  very  early  in  the  world's  history. 

Population  grew  aod  mnltiplied — there  waa  a  greater  demand  for 
food,  end  now  not  so  eiaily  aatisGod ;  the  virgin  land  was  more  remote ; 
the  flocks  were  vaster,  and  needed  greater  pastures ;  something  beyond 
merely  cultivating  the  land  was  cccessary.  Ingredients  were  tshen 
from  it,  and  if  not  restored  In  some  form  or  other  the  cropedL'tariomted, 
and  could  not  aatiKfy  the  needs  of  the  fast-growing  populailon. 

There  have  always  been  men  in  England,  shall  we  ssy  of  an 
Inquiutive  tarn  'f  Men'aniioue  to  wrest  from  Nature  her  secrets,  and 
by  diligent  study  and  cloae  applioatioo  they  have  been  able  to  fathom 
a  few  of  the  myetenes  ibat  were  close  at  hand  i  of  the  bulk,  at  present, 
the  wiaail  among  tu  knows  nothing  Tiieae  obaerTatloDe  have  been 
carried  on  qoietly  and  peiaisteotly,  no  heed  being  paid  to  the  scoffer, 
failure  only  urging  on  lo  fresb  efforta. 

To  most  of  ua  a  period  of  fifty-sii  years  is  a  lifetime.  Do  many  of 
OS  realise  that  for  flfty-sii  ye«rs  two  men  have  beep  experimenting  at 
HotbamEted  with  manures  or  cro[«  ?  Is  there  not  patience  here  ? 
Mind,  farm  experiments  of  this  sort  mean  only  one  trial  a  year.  1'bere 
is  only  one  seed  time,  only  one  harvesti  how  sick  moat  of  ua  would 
have  got  of  it,  now  ready  (o  gire  it  up  I 

These  experiments  have  twcn  a  wonderful  object  lesson;  an  object 
lesson  (or  whom?  Where  are  the  pupila  ?  Tlie  clashes  must  have 
changed  many  a  tJme.  What  ia  the  aggregate  nnmber  of  the  pupils? 
Into  that  we  bad  better  not  inquire — more  shame  to  us.  As  a  body 
the  farmers  of  England  do  not  shirk  the  necessity  for  manuring — the 
tillage  till  of  Oreat  Britain  is  somulhing  like  £22,000,000  per  annnm, 
and  ibis  is  only  for  artificial  lillagea,  this  dues  nut  include  the  manure 
left  from  bought  food  or  ihe  manure  of  hon  e  niauufsclure.  We  may 
aafely  estimate  th^  manurlal  value  of  foreign- bou)iht  fviding  sins'  at 
at  least  £12,000,000.  The  artificial  minure  bill  would  amount  to 
25s.  per  acre  f"r  all  cultivated  land  ;  that  is  a  very  fair  estimate  alone. 
I^iord  Salisbury  in  1879,  when  agiicultural  deprestiun  begai:  to 
receiTe  attention,  told  the  fanners  to  manore  with  braiiii".  This  was 
considered  a  rather  nasty  uncalled  lor  j^mark,  but  bis  Lurd&hip  was 
right.  Can  anyone  ssy  bow  much  of  the  money  sjient  un  artificial 
msnures  waa  as  money  thrown  awity  ?  We  mean  to  say  that  fur 
many  and  many  £100  paid  cheerfully  by  the  farmer  lie  did  not  get 
anything  like  that  value  in  return. 

First,  of  coorse,  there  was  the  fiaiiduleot  dealer,  ibe  ninn  wlio 
concocted  a  special  article  at  a  special  price,  which  had  only  one  special 
qualification,  that  was  to  get  good  gold  out  of  the  fsrmer'u  breeches 
pocket.  Then  there  were  those  marvellons  products  of  tunn  waste,  if 
atencb  waaany  guide  they  must  be  infolitble,  but  ibey  would  nut  stand 
the  test  of  analysis. 

Then  we  arilve  at  misappllid  Mai,  pri>bal>ly  a  slavish  foilowinein 
the  steps  of  the  faihir.  Bones  and  limn  have  been  ihe  rbett  afchore  of 
the  half-educated  farmer.  Somione  started  ibe  tbeoiy  of  boms  bein;; 
good  fur  the-  laml ;  dear  they  certainly  were,  so  on  they  went,  maiiy 
on  to  land  where  from  its  boggy  nature  they  would  m^v^ir  dissolve. 
Half  inch  bones  on  peaty  lands  may  now  be  found,  lliuugh  It  is 
sixty  years  since  any  were  applied.  Of  what  good  have  ihoy  boeu  ? 
Bones  to  ba  of  nnj  use  whatevtr  must  be  disinlegraieJ,  nod  thoui-auds 
of  tons  have  been  simply  wasted  by  wrong  melboda  uf  application,  on 
the  wrong  class  of  soils, 

The  same  with  lime  ;  what  a  sheet  nnclior  that  hat  been  !  and  bow 
over -application  has  nullified  all  good  effect.  For  the  plant  to  receive 
the  full  amount  ol  benefit  the  lime  must  be  applu'd  in  such  a  form  ax 
to  be  easily  asaimilatrd.  The  old  manner  was  to  iiptead  5  or  0  tons 
per  acre  of  coarse  rough  stuff,  trusting  lo  time  a  .d  weaihar  to  do  the 
time  tieing  money,  the  modem  way  is  lu  dress  with 
re  of  finely  gruuiid  lime.  This  meaiiH  a  ^-uod  deal 
le  and  leadmg,  to  say  nothing  of  expctite,  and  the  crop 
receives  more  benellt  than  fruiii  the  greater  application  of  coarser 
material.     This  ia  juat  ordinary  everyday  tilling. 

There  exiita  a  pest  known  to  all  Turnip  groAera  as  tioger-aud- 
toe.  It  ia  a  proteat  from  the  land  that,  Ua  natural  Turnip  resources 
being  exhausted,  art  roust  step  in  and  supply  the  need.    The  disease 
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izerm  that  produoet  tha  oomplaiDt  must  be  killed ;  lime  will  do  it, 
but  the  4  owt8«  per  acre  is  Dot  enough.  A  heairy  dreseiDg  will 
oare,  but  will  alec  kill  other  advautSKeous  soil  organiema.  This 
state  of  things  must  be  met  by  a  dressing  applied  at  twice.  One 
ton  of  ground  lime  must  be  ploughed  in  during  autumn,  and  another 
ton  added  when  the  land  is  worked  in  the  spriog.  This  is  a  cure. 
The  Turnips  will  come  sound,  but  small.  With  the  lime  dressing  it 
is  adylsable  to  avoid  dissolved  phosphates  and  use  undissolved* 
together  with  8  cwts.  kainit  and  1  cwt.  sulphate  of  sulphate  of 
ammouia. 

The  newest  and  moit  approved  dreising  for  grass  land  is  basic 
slag,  a  bje  product  of  Iron  and  steel  manufacture  ground  very  fine. 
Of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  basic  slag  we  cannot  write  to*day . 
it  is  a  subject  too  important  to  be  treated  at  the  fag  end  of  a  paper. 

There  is  applied  science  in  another  form  that  ought  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  farmer.  We  mean  the  researches,  not  the 
causes  affecting  dairy  work.  Dairy  work  cannot  be  carried  out  by 
rule-of-thumb.  There  is  a  why  and  a  wherofore  for  every  phase  of 
dairy  work  ;  there  need  bo  no  bad  butter  or  naity  cheese.  No  milk 
is  now  «« bewitched,"  no  cow  "overlooked.**  There  are  natural 
causes  at  work  to  account  for  every  phenomena,  and  it  is  by  applied 
science  we  detect  where  the  fault  comes  in.  No  body  of  men  should 
be  more  disposed  to  accept  the  proved  and  tried  work  of  ecientists  than 
farmers^  and  fA  a  i)ody  they  are  awaking  to  the  value  of  such 
investigations  on  their  behalL 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Qrain  prieei  again  show  a  deoliae,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  faet  that 
there  has  been  a  loll  in  the  thrashing  operations.  As  regards  Barley,  the 
slow  trade  is  eaused  by  the  hearv  holdings  of  many  mervhants  who  haTe 
nsTer  been  able  to  get  their  hands  dear  of  the  supplies  with  which  they 
filled  them  in  September.  They  have  hang  bke  a  oloud  over  the  markets, 
the  samplee  shown  many  times  ovei  having  giren  false  impressions  as  to 
the  supply. 

We  have  been  struck  by  a  few  remarks  made  at  Ipewioh  bj  Mr.  W.  J. 
Seals.  Speaking  of  Barley  growing,  this  gendeman  referred  to  the 
importance  of  properly  dressing  the  grain.  It  it  of  little  use  Uking  pains 
with  the  thrashing  if  we  allow  the  Barley  to  be  damaged  in  the  granary. 
No  machinery  will  tnke  otttbakf,  split,  or  braised  grains;  and  workmen's 
heavy  booU,  running  barrows,  and  sharp  metal  shoTels  are  answerable 
for  much  damage  of  this  description.  Canvas  booU  for  the  men,  mbber- 
tyred  running  barrows,  and  wooden  shovels  would  prevent  this,  and 
make  a  p^iceptible  difference  in  ihe  quality  of  the  delivery,  which  wonld 
bear  fruit  eventually  in  a  keener  desire  to  purchase  the  particular  farmers' 
ooro. 

We  have  had  only  slight  frost  followed  by  rain.  Common  Turnips 
are  still  inproving,  but  Swedes  in  most  cases  are  hopeless.  There 
is  more  grasi  than  there  has  been  since  June,  and  it  will  be  very  useful 
for  the  eweti,  whidh  will  have  to  go  very  short  of  roots  ;  a  day  or  two  on 
Turnips  once  a  week  will  be  all  they  will  get  until  mid-January,  with  the 
ttsasl  result  of  a  healthy  and  fortunate  lambing  time.  The  ewes  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  too  low  in  condition.  Failing  roots,  hay  or  cut 
straw  must  be  given,  the  latter  being  damped,  and  having  a  little  meaL 
oulms,  or  grain  mixed  with  it.  »  --> 

There  is  plenty  of  ploughing  for  the  horses,  and  there  is  the  manareto 
m  OB  the  old  seeds  which  huve  shortly  to  be  plooghed  down  for  PoUtoes. 
t  is  time  this  was  done,  for  the  ploughing  should  be  oompleted  before 
Christmas  so  as  to  take  full  advaauge  of  all  the  winter  frost. 

Since  the  PoUtoes  were  lifted,  many  farmers  have  been  at  work  sort- 
ing and  marketing.  A  fear  aa  to  the  safe  keepiag  of  some  varieties  has 
prompted  this  action,  which  haa  helped  to  keep  markeu  full.  Notwith- 
sundiag  this,  pricee  for  sound  produce  keep  fairly  firm,  and  there  Is  a 
good  prospect  of  a  rise  if  the  foreigner  will  keep  hU  supplies  at  home. 


I 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Oaring  laeon  (Rtgular  iSn&serj&er).— There  are  many  ideas  about  baeon 
earing,  aa  tastee  diHer  greatly,  but  the  plan  we  have  adopted  for  years  is 
a  good  oiMk  To  every  block  of  salt,  finely  powdered,  add  1  lb.  groond 
aallpetre^  Wh»n  the  pork  cornea  in  from  the  butehor's  have  ready  in  a 
oooJ,  airy  place  a  long  scalding  tab»  put  in  it  a  layer  of  the  salt,  mb  each 
piffoe  of  meat  carefully  and  well  with  salt,  seeing  tlut  i^ery  crevice  and 
crack  gets  iu  share  ;  if  the  aides  are  large,  an  amateur  had  better  cat  off 
the  shoulder  pieces  and  salt  separately.  Covar  every  morael  carefully 
with  half  an  iroh  of  salt.  Turn,  and  thoroughly  rub  onoe  «  week  for 
three  weeks,  or  better  still,  a  month.  Take  out  of  salt,  brush  well  over  to 
rooMve  any  salt  left,  dredgw  with  floor,  and  hang  in  kitehen  or  other  warm 
plaoe  to  dry.  Now  comes  the  diffioalty.  Many  kiteheos  aiw  lar  too  warm, 
aadtheBBeatgeto*'r«a9ty''asweUasdry.  Healaadairth«r«mQabe,aad 
•ecordiag  to  the  else  of  the  Joints  so  nasi  be  tha  tisse  allowed  for  diyiag. 


•  A  practised  eye  can  tell  in  a  moment  if  the  bacon  is  fit  to  be  stored.  Tlie 
meat  shrinks  down  from  the  bone  of  the  ahonlder  and  the  ham.  When 
thoronghly  dry  it  has  been  our  plan  to  sew  closely  inoommon  calieo  begs^ 
then  wash  over  with  lime  water  and  hang  in  a  eool  granary  or  other 
airy  place.  The  whole  sooeess  of  good  baeon  depends  on  earefal  salting 
and  oool,  airy  drying  and  storage  rooms.  Tons  of  baeon  are  spoilt  every 
year  by  olose,  stnffy  aurronndinga.  It  is  absolately  necessary  that  the 
pork  be  well  set— c.e.,  thoronghly  eool  and  firoK-before  being  laid  in  salt 
Oar  blocks  of  salt  weigh  abont  Uiree  stones. 


Dbstboyiko  Charlock.^ We  have  received  a  circnlaron  destroy- 
ing Charlock  by  spraying  with  aulphate  of  copper  solution.  We  are  also 
Informed  that  the  Herts  County  Conncil  supply  apparatus  and  solution, 
doing  the  work  for  the  farmers  with  good  results,  when  applied  soon 
enough,  which  is  when  the  Charlock  is  about  2  or  8  inobes  high,  or  freely 
in  rough  leaf.  .    , 

NoBTH  YoBKSHiBS— Bad  Pbicbs  Fob  Lahbs.— The  lamb  fairs 
have  been  held  iu  most  instances  and  prices  have  l)een  down  Is.  a  head 
generall^r  for  half-bred  lambs,  2s.  for  twice  cross-bred  lambs.  The  scarcity 
of  Turnips  and  want  of  grass  is  the  e«use  of  the  fall  in  price.  Many 
farmers  have  had  great  losses  from  sheep  heiiig  struck  with  maggot.  It 
is  many  years  since' there  has  been  so  mach  trouble  for  the  shepherds. 
Daring  hay  time,  when  all  hands  were  employed,  the  moor  sheep  suffered 
most ;  many  farmers  losing  several  sheep,  if  not  seen  every  day.  The 
great  heat  is  the  cause.  On  the  moors  where  there  b  no  shade  it  is  worst. 
— S.  (in  «*  Farmer  and  Stockbreeder.") 

Conditions  Affectinq  thb  Raising  of  CnsAic^It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  milk  yielded  by  some  breeds  of  oows  throws  up  its 
cream  much  more  readily  than  that  obtained  f^m  animals  of  other  breedsb 
The  larger  the  shw  of  the  globules  of  butter  fat  contained  in  the  milk, 
the  more  rapidly  will  be  the  ascent  of  its  cream.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Jersey  milk  throws  up  a  great  **head  "  of  cream  in  a  very  short  time 
in  comparison  with  that,  say,  of  Ayrshire  milk.  The  fat  globules  in 
Jersey  milk,  as  is  well  known,  are  a  very  large  sisci  whereas  those  of 
Ayrshire  milk  are  comparatively  small.  Even  among  oows  of  the  same 
breed  there  is  great  difference  in  the  sise  of  the  fat  globules.  In  the  milk 
of  some  cows  these  Klobules  are  cf  particularly  large  sise,  and  rise  quickly 
to  the  surface  ;  in  the  milk  of  other  oows  they  are  oorrespondinitly  snsall 
and  equally  slow  in  making  their  ascent  from  the  serum  or  watery  portion 
of  the  milk  in  which  they  are  suspended.  AH  these  circumstances  ezeroise 
a  verv  material  influence  on  the  ruing  of  cream  when  set  in  shallow  panr. 
Another  point  deserving  of  notice  in  this  connection  is  that  the  milk 
obtained  from  newly-calved  cows  throws  op  its  cream  more  readily  and 
more  rapidly  than  milk  obtained  from  animals  of  the  sam«*  breed  which 
have  been  milking  for  several  months. — ("  Irish  Farmers'  Gasette.") 

Food  Supply  of  the  United  Kingdom.— At  a  meetinjr  held  in 
London  ri'cently  a  paper  on  **Food  Supply  of  the  United  Kiiigdom, 
Belgium,  Franc«>,  and  Germany  "  wss  read  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Crawfr^rd.  In 
regard  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  author  remarked  that  the  annual 
supply  of  Wheat  has  amounted  on  the  aversges  of  recent  years  to  p5i  lbs. 
(or  5*9  bushels),  of  which  78  lbs.  are  home*growii.  and  276  lbs.  imported. 
In  the  case  of  meat  the  consumption  approiches  ISO  lbs.  a  head,  of  which 

I  early  80  lbs.  are  home-grown.  Of  the  5  million  tons  of  Poialoee 
consumed,  only  4  per  cent,  is  foreign  grown.  The  annual  consumption 
of  milk  and  of  milk  products  in  this  country  is  equivaleat  to  60  gallons 
ol  milk  per  head,  and  36  gallons  of  this  are  produced  at  home.  We  grov 
nearly  80  per  cent,  of  our  Oats,  60  per  cent,  of  our  Barley,  and  50  per 
cent,  of  our  Beans  and  Peas.  Mr.  Crawford  concludes  that  we  impNort 
90  million  cwts.  of  feeding  sta£b  for  the  production  of  our  meat  and  milk, 
and  this  imported  food  stuff  would  require  an  area  of  6  millions  of  aeree 
for  its  cnltivation.  Another  6  millions  of.  acres  would  be  required  to 
supply  the  Wheat  of  which  our  home  production  is  short,  and  about 

II  millions  of  acres  to  produce  the  beef,  mutton,  and  milk  and  milk 
products  which  we  import.  The  total  of  28  miUions  oi  aeres  he  eomoarea 
with  the  actual  figures  of  the  country — 77}  miUions  of  aeres  of  land  and 
water  in  the  United  Kugdom,  of  which  only  47f  millionB  are  under 
cultivation. 

Millet  ab  Cow  Feed. — ^In  our  experience  with  Millet  of  all 
vurieties,  and  also  including  Hungarian  grass,  they  are  more  generally 
used  as  feed  for  horses  than  for  oows.  The  Millet  is  allowed  to  get  too 
ripe  to  make  good  oow  hay,  as  its  sulks  after  the  seed  ie  fully  formed 
loee  much  of  l&eir  juicinesa,  making  them  easier  to  core,  but  also  leesening 
their  value  fbr  feeding.  The  late  cutting  of  Millet  for  hortee  is  to 
secure  the  better  development  of  the  grun  Horees  are  very  fond  of 
llillet  seed,  and  like  it  best  when  quite  ripe  and  its  sucoaleBoe  baa 
turned  into  starch.  While  the  horse  will  fatten  when  fed  with  ripe 
Millet  it  cannot  be  considered  an  economleal  ration,  as  after  devooring 
the  heads  and  come  of  the  leavea  meet  of  the  atalk  will  be  left  in  tlie 
manger  uneaten.  There  ia  a  greater  weight  of  fodder  to  leave  Millet 
until  the  yrain  gets  in  the  dough  stage  before  cutting  it.  But  for  feeding 
cows  ^Gllet  should  not  be  allowM  to  head  oat  at  alL  It  ia  aot  eo 
good  as  com  stalks,  even  when  out  as  hay  before  the  stalk  has  formed, 
provided  the  eom  stalks  have  been  allowed  to  attain  their  higheet 
ancenleneek  The  aoperior  aweetaeaa  of  oom  atalks  ovsr  Millet  givea  thea 
an  advantage  for  feeding  oows,  as  ingar  Is  alwavs  mora  eadly  digeatifale 
than  the  ataroh,  though  the  latter  if  analysed  m^  ahow  aa  cqaat 
nutritive  value.  In  practice  the  sweet  food  willglve  the  better  reealta, 
it  ia  eaten  with  greater  plsas«%  and 
Caltivator.*0 
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**"  DeBcriptiTe  List  ready  Dec  13th 


BARR'S 

ANNUAL 

OLEARMCE  SALE 


OP  SPBIHG-FLOWXRIHO 


Por  Qreesboiwe,  Flower  Oarden,  Knd  to 

NatarallM  In  Slini1>lMri«i,  Wild  Qsrdens, 

and  In  Orass, 

-  AT  - 

Sr  o  BELOW  CATALOGUE  PRICES. 


BaIbB  in  first-class  condition;  early  orders 
invited  as  supp'y  is  limited. 

Deacriptire  List  Free  on  Application. 


FBUIT    TREES, 

ORNAUIINTAL  SHBnBS, 

ROSES-A  Tm  tin  SELIimOII. 

HEBBACEOUS  FLANT3, 
CARNAT10NS-"#S!g™.. 

HABBT   CBEEFEB8, 
VINES— PUITIHO  t  fKDITUie. 

JOHN   PEED  &  SONS, 

MITCHAM  >0<D,  STREATNIM,  S.W. 


BABR  A  SONS, 

12  ft  13,  lii;  StrMt,  Coient  Cardtn,  loDdon. 


^iTTRMs 

For  Market  and  Prirate  Growera 

OrnameDtal  Trees,  Shnibs,  &t 

DESCRIPmE  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

J  CHEAL&QONS 

WiU   Cravley,        U  Sussex. 


JOHN  WATfiR£R&  SONS 

American  Nursery, 

BAGSHOT,  SURREY, 

Bi|  to  oil  UtanttoD  to  tlwir  mOKBlDcviit  ttock  of 

HARDY  RHODODENORONS 

AZALEAS,  CONIFERS, 

ETergreens,  Decidnoas  Trees,  Ac. 

Intwdlng  Plantfri  would  Oo  wall  to  Intpwt 
tb*  HurswiM. 

Wm-  GATALOanES    OH    AFPLIOATION. 
ifn.  inu.— T<H.  1EXXI3U  tbikd  ecKiu 


PLAMTIlie  SEASOM. 

SAHDII.V-OROWH 

Foresti    Frui-tt 

A    all    «tlMr 

Trees  &  Plants 

Evererreensi 

Roses,    &c. 


.DiCKMIIS.ii'gBiCHESTEg.. 


Jstttinal  »t'  gortu[ttltaiif, 


THUBSDAT,  DECEMBER  I 


I  KEMT. 


PLANT  NOW. 


FRUIT-TREES^' 

1  doE.  biuhy  trcM.  uaortsd.  incb  oa  Uoi's 
WoreertCT  PsamuiD,  Lane's  Princ*  Albeit, 

BonChretlen,  Marls  loniw.  Ac.  and  good aort*. 

Tbewtrew  coma  Into  baa  rinc  at  once,  and  an  Dinalli  »1d 
at  30/-  par  doz.  Ttaa  mllectioa  named,  carernlly  packed. 
carriaee  potd  on  receipt  of  P  O.O.  ot  chaque.  i\i-.  Straw- 
bam  Plan  M,  !/B  100;  BaapbaTTT  Canea,  1/0.  KENTISH 
HOP  PLANTS,  quickest  climber  grown  fbrawen'  rarlat; 
of  Bopa),  e  planti.  cairisRe  p<Ud.  1/B. 

EAIT  KUT  FIDIT  A  VEIETAItf  U.,  tITTIIIIOinE. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  SmcimUv  Prapwed 
for  HorUealtiiral  on.  Kitnet  fmn  me  Jwntl  ef 
HarHnMifwi  " Cbarcoal li tBValnable m a aanniia)  ■cast; 
each  little  piece  Is  a  pantir  full  ot  t&e  gpod  Uilnga  la  Uils 

Ufa.    Tbara I* DO caltlTatM plant  wbloliu DO*  ' •--■••-- 

luTlDC  Charooal  applied  to  ttaaaoU  Id  —■-■-■- 
Applr  lor  Pampblet  and  Prtoaa  to  tha  H 
HIBfn^  BItOO>tK  A  HIBRT. 


Id  whleh  It  Is  rastsd.' 


4LL  WHO  WISH  GRAND  RESULTS  tboold 
DM  THOMSON'S  IMPBOVED  VINE,  PLANT  and 
STABLE  MA NU BE.  TtusTalnabls  UannreliyaailT 
RDwiBg  In  pnbUo  faranr.  Can  b«  had  of  all  NanarlUM 
SeedinMi),  or  direct  liom  (be  maken,  WM.  THOMSON  and 
SONS,  Ltd..  Tvead  Vineyard.  ClorantDrds.  Oalubiels. 
N.B.  Price  List*  and  TeatlDioniali  on  Appll<  '  '  - 
—  rds  Canlan  Paid  tn  nil  atatlnu  I 
LondoD  Agent— Hi 

,  .  -Uiey.     A •    '—  • 

.BIMNB.   Market 


Britain  and 
THOMSON'S 


/COTTAGE    GARDENINQj   belD?  an   Eaaaj  (O 
I     .    -■-'-■----  Royal  Horticnltaral  Sodatjawaided  Mr. 

■"- '"  Prieo,  FebmaiT  leth,  ISTO.    Bl 

"-'  n.    PriceS4{.ijpoetfrea,St(l. 
Office,  12,  Bitri  <;oiibt 


'.  Badobb.    Third  Edition 


most 


RBENHOUSES  (rom   <3  6/-;  VINERIES, 

C0IUEBTAT0E1KB,    Pbahxi,   SnmKK  Housu,  Ac 
^..,  >.-  .^ —      Makers  to  H.M.  TBI  Qdwb  and 


[Dstrated  List  Free. 


H.B.B.  TBB  FSIKCI  OF  WaLEB. 


THZ  taUBSAI.  OF  HOBTIOULTUBB  <MN  1«  airttwrf 

fftm  tU  OfUt,  la,  Mitrt  Omtrt  C)umi*n,  Flm  St., 
Imdan,   pett  frt*   far  a  Qiiorttr,   8/B. 

Conrt  Cfaambara,  FlMt  StrMt,  loaOtm. 


-     CUT  FLOWERS  AND  THEIR 
ARRANGEMENT. 

THB  ikill  of  the  floriBt  which  eokhlM  ono  to  doal 
with  cat  flowera  In  snob  a  mauDer  u  to  lUAkfl 
them  appear  natanl  and  plmain^  i>  an  art  not  to 
ba  Bcqairsd  by  ereryooe.  There  are  eoma  who 
mav  have  *  great  foudtiesi  for  flawara,  jst  ttiivt 
how  they  iiiiy  It  ii  cot  in  tbeir  pow«r  to  place 
them  In  snoh  a  manQer,  either  in  dreaa  or  Taae,  aa 
make  them  plraalng  to  everjoDe;  yet  othen 
re  are  who  oinnut  handle  a  flower  the  wroi^ 
way,  haodi  aod  eyes  aeem  fitted  for  dcdngio  without 

BBst  tronble  or  ezertion.  From  this  I  ooatocd 
that  the  clevereat  fiorista  are,  like  the  poeta,  born, 
not  made.  Many  cl«Ter  people  will,  with  atudy 
and  pa^enoe,  acquire  the  art  of  doing  much  that 
does  not  come  roadily  to  them  at  Bnt,  bat  their 
work  will  alwayi  lack  I  hat  olionn  displayed  in  that 
ol  the  skilful  artist.  For  this  reaton  I  feel  that  any 
tronble  I  may  take  to  point  out  the  differenoa  in 
the  arrangement  of  fioirers  will,  in  many  Instancee, 
be   ]pst,  and  I  am  convinced  that  no  amount  of 

niog  woald  make  mme  persons,  even  for  a 
mcment,  prefer  the  light  and  elegant  arrangement 
of  flowers  to  that  of  the  heavy  and  olumsj 
cramming  together  whicb  they  hove  learnt  to  lore 
aod  admire. 

The  greatMt  mistakes  that  moat  people  make  in 
anangii^  their  flowers  ia — First  to  cut  them  too 
short  In  tbe  stem ;  second,  to  select  vases  utterly 
unsuitable  for  their  recfption,  both  as  to  shape 
and  colour ;  and,  lastly,  crowd  ao  many  into  ona 

as  to  entirely  destroy  tbe  identity  of  either, 
vaw  or  flowera;  while  a  fourth  error  is  that  of 
placing  ihe  foliage  of  other  plants  with  flowar* 
which  are  utterly  uosaited  to  go  together,  nod  thus 
ipoil  what  might  otherwise  have  lieea  a  beauUfiil 
efleot.  For  example,  it  is  a  creat  inisCake— and  In 
saying  so  I  feel  1  am  treading  od  dangerous  ground 
-to  place  Maidenhair  Fern  fronds  with  a  Bose  for 
bultonhole;  Natore  was  nerer  so  rudely  oulragod. 
Nntore  bas  mdued  the  Rose  with  a  raoat  beautiful 
foliage  of  its  own,  and  it  needs  no  cither  embellish- 
meot.  In  arranging  Roees  or  Carnations  in  group* 
of  any  kind  where  a  light  appearance  is  needed 

No.  Ml  — TOL.  CL.  OLD  ^IBIBB. 
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light  grass  will  giye   a   marvellous  effect.    There  are  times  when 

some  flowers  require  other  foliage  than  their-  own   to  relieve  and 

embellish  them ;  it  is  then  necessary  to  choose  such  foliage  as  will  look 

most  elegant  and  charming,  and  net  detract  from,  but  udd  to  the 

beauty  of  the    flowers    used.     The    ordinary   Asparagus    "Fern," 

A.  plumosns  nanus,  charming  as  it  is  fcr  most  purposes,  should  never 

be  used  with  either  Hoses,  Carnations  or  such  heavy  flowers,  it  tends 

to  give  them  an  over-stiff  and  formal  appearance,  but  try  the  effect 

of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  with  the  same  flowers,  and  no  one  who  has  not 

seen  it  would  credit  the  difference.    The  art  of  blending  colours  is  of 

the  greatest  importance  and  aid  in  the  choice  of  the  subject  to  be 

dealt  with.    Flowers  to  look  their  best  must  either  harmonise  or  be  in 

direct  contrast  in  colour,  otherwise  both  colours  are  spoilt,  ^  killed,'* 

BO  to  speak.    The  effects  to  be  obtained  by  using  the  various  shades  of 

one  ]4irticnlar  colour,  or  even  one  shade  only,  is  marvellous,  indeed 

nothing  is  more  charming. 

The  great  aim  of  many  persons  is  to  put  value  into  their  decorations, 

without  which  there  is,  to  them,  no  charm ;  valuable  flowers  badly 

arranged  have  a  pleasing    effect  to  such,   whereas  art  would   be 

altogether  lost  upon  them.    The  skilful  artist  would,  however,  with 

careful  manipulation  obtain  better  and  more  charming  effects  with 
even  the  commonest  flower,  that  is,  provjded  it  lent  itself  to  such  a 
purpose.  The  great  aim  in  the  arrangement  of  flowens  whether  in  a 
bouquet  or  dinner  table  decoration,  should  be  to  obtain  the  best  effect 
with  the  fewest  possible  flowers,  so  that  they  may  appear  at  once  light 
and  graceful  and  at  the  same  time  lend  a  charm  to  their  surroundings. 
Avoid  anything  tending  to  stiffness  and  overcrowding,  as  nothing  can 
be  more  offensive  to  the  trained  eye ;  every  flower  should  be  a  bouquet 
of  itself,  every  leaf  should  have  a  telling  and  striking  effect,  and  should 
be  so  placed  as  to  show  itrelf  off  to  the  greatest  ]X>s8ible  advantage; 
avoid  the  symmetrical  as  being  in  direct  discord  with  Nature. 

Bouquets  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  conically  clipped  Yew  or  Box 
tree  are  simply  grotesque.  To  obtain  the  best  effects  one  needs  to  be 
skilful  both  with  the  hand  and  eye.  I  say  this,  because  I  have  met 
those  who  have  the  one  but  not  the  other,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  excel  by  oneself,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  someone  else  to  supply  the  deOciency  ;  the  old  saying  of 
two  heads  being  better  than  one  would  be  well  exemplified  in  this 
case.  Many  of  us,  however,  suffer  from  self-consciousness  and  refuse 
the  beneficial  aid  of  and  criticisms  of  others  and  thus  fail  to  attain  to 
anything  beyond  the  mere  commonplace. 

To  become  skilful  in  the  manipulation  of  flowers  a  man  must  be 
content  to  sink  self  and  learn  something  at  the  turning  of  every  corner 
in  life ;  he  must  [be  ever  thinking  out  new  designs,  new  ideas,  and 
learning  to  make  use  of  the  ideas  of  others,  fitting  some  into  his  own 
and  improving  on  others.  It  often  happens  that  what  has  cost  one 
any  amount  of  trouble  and  anxiety  may  be  picked  up  in  a  moment 
from  a  stray  word  or  action  of  someone  who  has  not  given  the  matter 
one  scrap  of  thought  or  trouble.  A  new  mode  of  doing  a  thing  is 
always  the  best  if  an  improvement  on  the  old,  but  if  not,  it  is  a 
useless  chang<9.  My  idea  in  life  has  been  always  for  improvement  and 
never  to  despise  the  source  of  such  improvement,  however  mean  or 
humble  it  may  be.  We  often  gain  knowledge  from  the  boy  who  is 
far  below  us  on  the  ladder  of  experience,  but  what  matters  if  it 
be  useful  ? 

BUTTONHOLEB. 

I  suppose  my  subject  would  be  incompletely  handled  if  I  failed  to 
speak  of  the  various  forms  of  decorations  lor  which  at  the  present  time 
flowers  are  used,  and  therefore  I  will  take  thtm  in  their  order, 
commencing  at  the  buttonhole.  This,  like  everything  else,  has  been 
subject  to  the  fads  of  fashion,  but  whether  worn  large  or  small,  to  be 
effective  and  pleasing  it  should  be  natural  and  elegant.  In  wearing  a 
buttonhole  the  dress  and  complexion  of  the  wearer  should  have  some 
consideration  in  the  choice  of  what  flowers  to  wear.  In  mounting 
a  buttonhole  the  foliage  used  should,  where  possible,  be  that  of  the 
plant  from  which  the  flower  was  culled,  but  when  this  is  impossible 
as  is  the  case  with  some  flowers.  Orchids,  for  instance,  then  care  must 
be  taken  to  select  such  foliage  as  will  best  harmonise  with  the  flower. 

Ladies'  Dbess  Sprays. 

These  require  much  more  careful  manipulation  than  the  button- 
hole, as  being  larger  the  great  difiiculty  is  to  keep  them  from  appearing 
crowded  and  heavy.  It  is  therefore,  important  that  heavy  flowers 
must  not  be  extensively  employed,  and  if  used  at  all  should  have  some 
lighter  ones  to  assist  in  keeping  the  whole  graceful.  Such  flowers 
must  be  carefully  mounted  on  suitable  wire,  to  enable  it  to  be  placed 
and  kept  in  the  desired  position  or  bent  about  as  necessity  requires. 
The  whole  when  finished  should  present  a  natural,  light  and  graceful 
appearance.    Where  all  one  kind  of  flower  is  used  their  own  foliage  is 


essential,  hut  wheie  mixed  flowers  are  concerned  then  the  choipe  of 
foliage  must  be  of  such  as  will  tend  to  impart  the  best  and  moat 
artistic  appearance. 

Bouquets. 

A  bouquet  to  be  pleasing  need  not  be  made  of  expensive  flowers,, 
but  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  appear  carelessly,  though  artistically, 
put  together.  It  should  not  be  crowded  or  heavy,  but  each  flower 
ought  to  occupy  space  sufficient  to  show  off  its  whole  charm  and 
beauty,  and  the  outer  surface  should  present  an  irregularity.  By  this 
I  mean  to  ifty  the  flowers  should  not  all  be  placed  at  equal  distance 
from  I  he  oentre  or  stem  of  the  bouquet,  otherwise  it  will  present  the 
appeai  ft  I  ce  of  a  well-clipped  hedge  or  Yew  tree,  and  have  the  same 
stiffness.  Tbft  rale  applies  also  to  the  mounting  of  wreaths,  croeseSf 
and  other  designs.  In  all  these  the  same  object  most  be  in  view,  that 
while  keeping  to  the  design  in  hand,  yet  it  must  at  the  same  time 
when  finished  be  at  once  light  and  artistic. 

Vases. 
All  vases  are  not  at  once  suitable  for  holding  all  kinds  of  flowers, 
and  no  one  w^ill  be  successful  in  this  form  of  decoration  unless  suitable 
vases  or  glasses  are  selected  for  certain  flowers.  The  shape  and  colour 
of  a  vaae  go  a  long  way  to  add  to  the  charm  and  beauty  of  flowers ;  it 
is  useless  to  complain  of  effect  unless  suitable  receptacles  are  provided 
for  the  flowers  to  be  used.  Most  flowers  look  well  in  good  clear  glass, 
therefore  if  others  are*  not  available  one  is  always  safe  in  using  these. 
In  arranging  the  flowers  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overcrowd,  and 
foliage  must  always  play  an  important  part. 

Rooii  Decobation. 

Great  taste  is  required  here,  and  if  possible  such  flowers  only 
should  be  used  as  will  harmonise  with  the  room  and  furniture,  and  the 
flowers  ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to  gain  the  best  effect,  not  only  for 
themselves  but  their  surroundings.  A  vase  of  flowers  placed  in  the 
wrong  position  will  at  once  lose  much  of  its  beauty,  and  too  many 
flowers  used  in  an  indiscriminate  manner  will  not  only  lack  charm  but 
give  a  hideous  appearance  to  any  room.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
important  that  all  these  things  have  the  most  careful  consideration. 

Table  Decobation. 

In  the  use  of  either  flowers  or  plants  for  dinner  table  decoration,  it 
is  essential  that  they  should  be  so  arranged  and  placed  as  not  to 
occupy  too  much  space  and  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  obstruct  the 
view  of  those  dining.  They  must  be  light  and  elegant,  and  the 
simplest  flowers  and  foliage  often  give  the  best  effect.  It  is  best  to 
decide  on  the  kind  of  flower  to  be  used,  and  arrange  the  other  portion 
of  your  table  to  harmonise  with  them.  The  most  attractive  effects  are 
gained  by  using  either  all  of  one  colour,  or  that  of  two  colours  of  the 
same  flower,  which  blend  well  together.  For  instance,  pink  and  mauve 
Bweet  Peas  with  their  own  foliage  and  Grasses  are  very  charming;  i^nk 
Carnations  and  white  Daisies  and  Grasses  also  do  well  together,  as  do 
also  pink  and  dark  Roses,  but  the  latter  being  of  a  heavy  nature  require 
careful  handling  to  get  anything  like  the  charm  that  is  obtained  from 
Sweet  Peas.  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  the  elaborate  designs  often  used 
for  this  purpose,  as,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  at  once  stiff  and  formal. 
I  know  they  appeal  very  much  to  the  admiration  of  some,  and  much 
has  been  written  in  their  praise,  but,  like  the  dressing  of  certain  flowers, 
they  never  repay  the  trouble  and  expense  expended  on  their 
production. 

Chubch  Decobation. 

Much  time  and  trouble  is  expended  and  many  beautiful  flowers 
spoilt  in  church  decoration  by  unskilful  hands.  The  present  aim  in 
church  decorations  seems  to  be  to  do  too  much  with  too  little  material, 
and  instead  of  its  being  left  to  the  few  who  know  what  to  do,  and  do 
it  with  the  necessary  taste,  everyone  who  helps  to  supply  the  flowers 
must  take  a  part  in  their  disposal,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  this  neither 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  church  nor  the  good  feeling  amongst  the 
workers.  There  are  certain  positions  only  in  a  churoh  whioh  lend 
themselves  to  the  art  of  the  decorator,  and  these  require  such 
careful  treatment  that  it  seldom  happens  that  one  sees  what  might  be 
truly  termed  artistic  decorations. 

The  communion  table  or  altar  should,  of  course,  be  the  first  con- 
sideration, but  often  the  stiff  formal  vases  used  for  the  purpose  do  not 
add  much  charm  or  beauty,  or  give  a  very  desirable  effect.  Flowers 
for  this  purpose  should  be  of  a  bold  or  showy  character,  and  ought  to 
be  used  in  such  numbers  only  as  will  tend  to  make  the  most  of  every 
flower  and  give  the  best  effect,  not  merely  to  a  close  observer,  but  to 
the  congregation.  The  pulpit  is  another  suitable  place,  but  is  too 
frequently  covered  in  such  a  hideous  fashion  as  to  destroy  all 
semblance  of  beauty.  The  various  other  parts  for  deJtoration  should 
be  selected  with  the  same  object  in  view,  and,  of  course,  in  accordance 
.with  the  way  in  which  the  edifice  lends  itself  for  the  purpoee.  The 
flowers  should  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  destroy  the 
architectural  beauty  of  the  church,  but  to  add  a  further  charm 
thereto. — (fitad  by  Mr.  W.  Mackay,  cU  a  meeting  of  the  Devon  and 
Exeter  Gardeners^  Association,) 
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THE  PROPOSED  NATIONAL  GRAPE  TROPHY. 

CONSiDBRiNO  that  fourVout  of  the  five  letters  that  we  nov  publish 
bear  the  above  hesdiog,  and  the  fifth  is  a  close  approach  thereto,  it  is 
for  the  present  adopted.  It  is  scaroelj  necessary  to  explain  that  these 
txnnmunioations  had  to  stand  'over  till  the  Chrysanthemum  crusade 
had  come  to  a  close.  It  was  brilliant  yet  brief,  r«nd  during  its 
^xmtinuance  of  oommandinz  interest,  and  the  reports  of  shows  conld 
not  wait.    The>ubjeot  of  the  "  Trophy  "  Is  now  resumed. 

^ • 

In  formulating  conditions  under  which  a  challenge  trophy  should 
becompetedfor,  I  think  Mr.  Thomas  and  •*  A.  D.'s"  proposed  range  of 
Ijrodnce  is^rather  too  wide  to  be  fair  as  between  Scotland  and  England. 
Both  the^^soil  and  climate  of  especially  the  south  and  south-west  of 
England  are  so  far  superior  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Scotland  that  the 
poor  Scots  would  be  terribly  handicapped  in  competing  with  hardy 
fruits,  especially  the  two  premier  fruits.  Pears  and  Apples.  I  think, 
tiierefore,  that  in  formulating  conditions  to  be  perfectly  fair,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  possible,  no  hardy  fruit  class  should  be  embraced. 

There  would  be  no  objection  to  collections  of  fruits  grown  under 
glass.  Your  correspondents  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  there  would 
be  no  chance  for  Scots  with  growers  from  Kent  and  many  other 
English  counties.  We  have  neither  the  strong  soil  nor  especially  the 
heat  and  bright  sun  to  swell  Apples  and  Pears  to  the  size  and  colour 
they  attain  in  the  south. 

One  of  the  matters  to  be  studied  in  such  a  competition  as  is 
proposed  ought  to  be  the  making  of  conditions  that  would  place 
*'  John,  Pat  and  Sandy"  on  a  fair  field.  I  feel  sure  the  triplet  would 
give  as  gallant  an  account  of  themselves  as  they  are  giving  jast  now 
in  a  very  different  contest. — D.  Thomson. 


The  above  is  undoubtedly  a  very  attractive  title  as  well  as  a 
very  alluring  subject ;  but  why  not  substitute  for  the  word  National — 
Ccdonial  and  lotemaUonal;  and  for  the  word  Grape — Fruit? 

Such  a  title,  with  such  an  object,  would  not  then  appeal  to  a 
comparatively  small  section  of  the  horticultural  community,  but 
would  commend  itself  to  every  person  interested  in  horticoltur**.  It 
would  also  command  universal  attention  and  respect,  and  insure  the 
hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  every  section  of  society.  It  would, 
moreover,  prove  to  be,  not  only  an  object  worthy  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  nineteenth  oentury»  but  it  would  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  true,  progressive,  and  colonial  spirit,  so  wisely  engendered  and  so 
cleverl>  and  persistently  nurtured  by  our  leading  statesmen. 

Such  a  scheme  would  undoubtedly  require  special,  most  efficient. 
and  very  influential  organisers,  all  of  which  could  be  found  without 
difficulty,  provided  the  initial  steps  were  imdertaken  by  the  best  and 
moat  influential  public  horticultural  societies  of  England,  Scotland, 
Wales  and  Ireland  comUoed. 

Exhibitions  conducted  on  the  old  lines  are  becoming  annually 
less  interesting,  less  attractive,  and  less  educational,  hence  the  great 
necessity  of  a  *'  new  departure  ;*'  and  what  more  suitable  time  than 
the  present  for  such  a  departure  as  here  suggested,  when  colonial 
enterprise,  extension,  and  prosperity  are  on  every  lip  and  close  to  every 
Briton's  heart  ? 

We  in  the  old  country  may  perhaps  excel  in  the  cultivation  of 
some  kinds  of  fruit,  as  tersely  expressed  by  one  of  your  correspondents, 
and  therefore  be  able  to  enlighten  our  colonial  and  continental  friends. 
On  the  other  hand«  we  must  admit  that  in  the  cultivation  of  many 
other  kinds  we  have  much  to  learn  from  them,  so  that  the  obligations 
would  be  mutual,  and  the  advantages  gained  by  friendly  intercourse 
and  rivalry  inestimable. 

Colonial  and  continental  travellers  and  writers  have  long  striven 
to  remove  the  scales  of  ignorance  from  our  eyes,  but  with  little  effect. 
Such  exhibitions,  however,  would  tend  more  to  that  result  than 
volnmes  of  letterpress  could  do.  Such  exhibitions  would  undoubtedly 
have  to  be  carried  through  on  the  broadest,  most  unselfish,  most 
generous,  yet  discreet  lines;  but  this  should  not  prove  a  bar  to 
sucsessTul  results. 

Every  day  is  carrying  us  nearer  to  cheaper  and  more  plentiful 
Importations  of  colonial  and  continental  produce.  Let  us  also  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  make 
them  some  compensation  by  a  substantial  exportation  of  those  fruits, 
in  the  cultivation  of  which  we  are  supposed  to  excel. — T.  Challis, 
Wilton  Howe,  near  Salisbury . 

Ir  it  will  help  the  cause  by  all  means  let  Mr.  Buchanan  or  any 
anxious  aspirant  take  the  credit  of  being  the  originator  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  still  I  may  inform  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson  that  the  idea  is 
not  new  In  the  South.  About  twelve  months  azo  I  had  some 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Sydenham,  of  Birmingham,  also  the  Shrews- 
bury authorities,  on  the  selfsame  business  ;  so  if  September  was  the 
first  time  Mr.  Murray  Thomson  heard  of  the  proposal  be  is  a  long  way 
in  arrears  ;  but  it  is  of  very  little  consequence,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am 


concerned.  As  regards  the  alleged  past  misdeeds  of  some  of  the  R.G.H. 
Society's  officials,  we  must  hope  for  better  things  under  the  new 
regime  that  will  lead  to  a  happier  feeling  amongst  the  prunlng-hook 
brigade,  otherwise  twenty  trophies  will  be  useless  for  the  purpose  we 
have  in  view — namely,  the  healthiest  rivalry  in  the  beautiful  art  of 
Qrape    culture    and    exhibiting   in    both     North    and    South. — 

J.  H.  GOODACBB.  -_^ 

While  not  now  an  exhibitor  of  Grapes  I  am  much  interested  in 
any  subject  bearing  upon  Grape  culture.  With  this  view  I  have 
followed  closely  the  recent  notes  published  in  your  columns  on  tho 
above-named  subject,  and  my  conclusions  are  as  follows : — 

1,  It  would  be  a  good  arrangement  to  have  a  Grape  trophy  for 
England.  Scotland  and  Ireland  might  wisely  do  the  same  if  they 
thought  proper. 

2,  It  should  be  called  the  Twentieth  Century  Grape  Troohy.  Had 
it  been  arranged  sooner  Diamond  Jubilee  or  Victorian  Medal  Trophy 
would  have  been  more  appropriate. 

3y  Gash  prises  of  sufficient  value  should  accompany  every  com- 
petition for  the  trophy. 

4,  The  employer  of  the  gardener  who  wins  the  trophy  should,  if 
he  wish,  be  the  legitimate  holder  of  it  for  the  time  being. 

6,  The  winner  of  it  for  any  one  year  should  be  debarred  from 
competing  the  following  year. 

6,  The  competition  should  take  place  in  London  and  some  provincial 
centre  in  alternate  years. 

7»  If  possible  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should  be  the 
responsible  holdera  of  the  trophy,  and  the  money  should  be  raised 
under  their  auspices.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  R.H.S.,  so  can  have 
no  possible  interest  in  the  matter. 

A  small  committee  of  membera  of  that  Society  should  be  appointed 
every  year  to  arrange  where  the  trophy  is  to  bis  competed  for  when 
away  from  London.  The  Society  under  whosi  auspices  the  show  is 
held  to  be  responsible  for  the  cash  prizes,  which  in  the  aggregate 
should  not  be  less^than  £25.  I  refrain  from  going  into  details,  as  most 
of  those  who  have  written  to  you  will  see  I  have  "  cribbed  "  a  bit 
from  several,  if  not  all  of  them. — H.  J.  Clayton,  Grimston,  Tadcaster. 


Althouqh  the  firat  to  make  this  matter  public,  I  was  not  the 
originator  of  the  idea,  that  honour,  as -has  been  clearlv  stated  by  Mr. 
Murray  Thomson,  belongs  to  my  partner  here,  Mr.  Wm.  Buchanan. 
That  the  idea- has  **  caught  on '*  is  proved  from  the  extensive  corre- 
spondenocy  and  the  practical  interest  shown  in  the  subject  by  so  many 
of  our  foremost  Grape  growera,  exhibitors,  and  gardeners  generally. 
Let  us  hope  the  matter  will  now  take  definite  form,  and  to  assist  this 
I  will  state  as  clearly  as  I  can  the  original  intention  and  conditiona 
upcHi  which  the  annual  competition  would  take  place. 

Let  all  interested  in  England  (induding  Wales),  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  be  given  an  opportunity  of  subscribing  to  the  trophy,  which 
should  be  of  the  value  of  £100,  of  artistic  and  appropriate  design.  In 
the  event  of  more  than  this  amount  being  subscribed — a  not  unlikely 
thing — the  surplus  to  be  used  in  purchasing  small  gold  medals,  with 
suitable  inscriptions,  to  be  given  to  the  fint  prize  man  in  each  com- 
petition. The  trophy  itself  never  to  be  won  outiight,  but  to  remain  as 
an  annual  international  challenge  trophy,  open  to  the  world.  Although 
there  is  little  chance  of  any  outside  the  United  Kingdom  ever  com- 
peting, this  "  open  to  the  world  "  would  certainly  count  much  to  the 
honour  of  the  lucky  winner.  The  prize  money  to  go  along  with  each 
competition  to  be  provided  by  the  society  at  whose  show  the  com- 
petition is  to  take  place,  amount  of  such  prize  money  not  to  be  less 
than  £50,  divided  something  like  this :  £15,  £13,  £10,  £7,  and  £5, 
with  the  option  of  increasing  the  amount  if  the  society  chooses.  As 
to  the  number  of  bunches  and  varieties,  the  minimum  to  be  eight 
bunches,  four  varieties,  and  the  maximum  twelve  bunches,  six  varieties, 
the  society  holding  the  competition  to  decide  the  number  according  to 
the  amount  of  prize  money  they  of^er. 

Only  one  society  is  required  to  start  the  competition.  To  my  mind 
two  societies  stand  clearly  out  among  all  others  as  entitled  to  secure 
^his  honour ;  these  are  Edinburgh  and  Shrewsbury.  It  matters  little 
which  is  decided  on,  both  we  know  if  they  took  it  up  would  do  so  in 
no  half-hearted  manner.  To  guard  against  any  little  irritation  that 
might  arise  among  so  many  strong  societies  in  England  which  are  in  a 
position  to  start  the  competition  I  would  suggest  that,  seeing  the  idea 
of  the  present  proposal  originated  and  was  first  discussed  in  the  capital 
of  Scotland  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Caledonian  autumn  show,  we 
allow  this  society,  as  the  premier  horticultural  society  of  Scotland,  to 
have  the  honour  of  the  first  kick  off. 

Assuming  that  this  is  so,  and  the  first  contest  takes  place  in  Edin- 
burgh, if  the  trophy  is  carried  off  by  a  grower  in  England,  Ireland, 
or  Wales — no  matter  what  his  nationality  is — that  country  claims  the 
honour  for  the  year.  The  winner  to  have  the  option  of  handing  the 
trophy  to  any  society  in  his  country  willing  to  provide  the  necessary 
amount  for  the  next  competition,  and  complying  with  the  rules  and 
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ooDditions  as  would  be  set  forth.  Say  that  a  grower  in  England  was 
the  first  winner,  the  next  contest  would  be  on  bis  part  a  defending  of 
the  cup  or  trophy,  which  would  remain  in  England  until  it  was  won 
elsewhere.  In  the  event  of  it  staying  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
same  country  it  might  be  advisable  to  change  yearly  the  place  of 
contest. 

If  carried  out  on  something  after  the  above  lines  I  am  confident 
the  project  would  be  a  success.  Those  observations  meet  many  of  the 
objections  raised  by  correspondents — such  as  leaving  Ireland  out — 
and  also  embody  most  of  the  suggestions  alr»auiy  msde  public.  The 
proposal  to  have  the  trophy  won  outright,  say  on  the  same  competitor 
winning  it  three  times,  would,  in  my  opinion,  if  adopted,  be  Uie  death 
of  the  competition  on  the  first  cup  being  lost.  I  agree  with  "A.  D.*' 
that  to  attempt  to  raise  £100  every  few  years  must  not  only  be 
difiScult  but  would  entirely  destroy  the  value  and  honour  attached  to  a 
permanent  trophy.  In  the  case  of  the  *'  America  Cup  "  it  is  not  its 
value  as  a  cup  which  creates  such  world-wide  interest  and  rivalry  to 
obtain  its  possession,  but  its  associatu^n,  and  the  longer  it  remains  in 
America  the  keener  and  more  determined  will  be  the  efforts  made  to 
bring  it  to  Britain  and  the  greater  honour  to  the  grower  who  succeeds. 

There  is  certainly  something  in  what  Mr.  Mclndoe  says  about  the 
serious  drawbacks  he  sees  in  the  two  Koyal  Societies  having  to  do 
,  with  this  trophy.  In  the  London  case  it  is  a  case  of  starvation  among 
plenty,  a  difficulty  in  raisins;  £100  in  the  richest  and  largest  city  in 
the  world,  as  is  apparent  by  the  efforts  in  connection  with  the  iruit 
shows  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  may  be  overcome ;  I  am  not  so 
sure  about  the  other  drawback,  viz.,  to  alter  their  rules  to  those  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Edinburgh  in  making  a  big  prize  open  to  alL 

I  know  nothing  about  Mr.  McIndoe*s  quarrel  with  the  Boyal 
Caledooian  Society,  but  this  should  not  in  anyway  interfere  with  that 
society  taking  the  matter  up.  His  posidon  as  an  exhibitor  for  the 
trophy  would  no  doubt  be  exaotly  on  the  same  footing  as  others.  I 
may  inform  him,  however,  that  things  are  differently  managed  there 
now.— D.  Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyard,  Kippen. 

[Having  published  some  thirty  letters  on  the  subject  under 
discussion  it  will,  perhaps,  be  admitted  that  sufficient  material  is  forth- 
coming to  form  a  basis  of  action,  having  for  its  object  the  realisation 
of  the  desire  so  clearly  expressed.  The  whole  matter  shall  be 
considered,  and  some  practical  proposition  formulated  in  a  future 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  HorticuUurcd 


PREPARING  SOIL  FOR  VEGETABLES. 

Tap-bootbd  Vegbtablss. 

The  best  results  can  only  be  attained  in  the  cultivation  of  tap- 
rooted  vegetables  by  deep  cultivation  of  the  soiL  This  enables  the 
long  principal  tap  root  of  Beetc,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Salsafy,  Soorzonera, 
and  Horseradish  to  descend  into  the  subsoil,  which,  if  this  is  loose 
and  rich,  it  can  readily  do,  and  there  gather  food  and  moisture  which 
will  eventually  be  stored  in  the  principal  root.  No  aiuount  of  manure 
will  compensate  these  vegetables  for  the  loss  of  a  deep  root  run. 
However  rich  and  good  the  soil  may  be  near  the  surface,  it  can  only 
produce  a  stunted  growth  in  comparison  .with  comparatively  poor  but 
deeply  worked  soil  in  which  the  roots  can  penetrate. 

This  is  the  best  season  to  prepare  the  soil,  and  the  method  of  doing 
so  is  to  trench  3  feet  deep  if  possible,  adding  a  good  layer  of  thoroughly 
decayed  £Bu:myard  manure  on  the  top  of  the  lowest  spit,  which  may  be 
well  broken  up  but  left  where  it  is.  Practically  no  manure  need  be 
added  to  the  top  spit,  as  in  ordinary  rich  soil  it  will  be  in  fine  con- 
dition after  digging  and  pulverisation,  following  on  the  winter's 
exposure. 

It  it  usual  to  cultivate  all  tap-rooted  vegetables  on  ground  that  has 
been  previously  freely  manured  for  another  crop.  One  of  these  tap- 
rooted  crops  may  follow  Celery,  as  this  is  invariably  heavily 
manured,  and  in  the  course  of  its  cultivation  the  soil  is  worked  to  an 
extra  depth.  A  rich  but  shallow  worked  soil  causes  tap-rooted  vege- 
tables to  become  forked.  There  is  every  inducement  for  the  roots 
when  young  to  branch  in  several  directions  if  encouraged  by  manure, 
upon  which  the  young  roots  lay  hold.  Hence  it  is  very  important 
that  they  should  not  reach  it  during  the  early  stages  of  the  plant's 
growth.  Placed  in  the  lower  strata  of  soil  it  is  bandy  for  the  tap- 
root when  it  has  descended.  The  comparative  poorness  of  the  top 
soil  causes  the  root  to  descend  for  food  and  moisture.  Whether  they 
do  reach  the  nuinure  or  not  matters  httle,  as  it  is  certain  the  loose  and 
friable  medium  in  which  they  can  ramify  acts  beneficially  in 
strengthening  and  lengthening  the  main  root. 

Complete  trenching,  that  is,  reversing  the  layers  of  soil,  ought  not 
to  be  carried  out  unless  the  soil  is  in  good  heart  throughout,  for  a 
poor  inert  subsoil  is  not  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  seedlings  in 
their  early  stages.  The  safer  method  is  to  stir  as  deeply  as  possible, 
but  keep  the  layers  of  soil  in  the  same  relative  position  as  previously. 
— E.  Babbow. 


CULTURE  OF  DWARFED  (JAPAJJESE)  TREES. 

Japai7XBe  work  in  its  varied  forms — and  much  of  it  is  excellent 
and  interesting — meets  with  far  greater  attention  in  this  country 
than  was  customary  a  generation  ago.  Not  the  least  interesting  to 
many  persons  are  the  curios  of  the  ingenious  and  industrious  little 
people,  and  among  their  peculiarities  the  remarkable  pigmy  trees 
receive  a  share  of  attention — a  growing  share  it  is  said.  They  are 
liked  for  balconies  and  other  positions,  and  would  \>e  liked  better  il 
they  could  be  kept  in  health.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  were 
produced,  and  some  of  them  kept  in  health  for  centuries,  by  ''secret" 
methods  of  procedure,  but  if  what  we  find  in  a  ciroular  issued  by  the 
Yokohama  Nursery  Company  is  correct  the  so-called  secrecy  may  be 
described  as  condensed  common  sense.  We  should  not  he  much 
surprised  if  the  routine  has  been  rendered  in  English  by  Mr.  Peter  Barr» 
who  has  been  among  the  pigmies  (trees)  in  their  native  country,  and 
looking  down  on  a  few  centenarians  among  them  from  an  altitude  of 
about  5  feet  9  inches.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  republish  the  following 
narrative  of  their  management. 

During  spring  and  summer  by  preference  keep  Thuia  obtusa  in  a 
sunny  airy  situation,  where  the  wind  will  itftfs  freely  through  the 
branches ;  water  once  a  day,  giving  just  enou^  to  make  the  soil  moist 
In  hot  dry  weather  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  water  twice  a  day, 
care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to  have  the  soil  wet,  and  never 
water  unless  the  plant  needs  it.  Sprinkling  the  branches  in  dry 
weather  is  bad,  but  rain  is  alvrays  beneficial!  During  winter  keep 
the  tree  in  a  cold  greenhouse  partially  shaded,  or  in  an  unheated 
orangery,  giving  water  about  once  in  ten  days ;  the  soil,  howevw, 
must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  The  science  of  successful  culture 
of  all  plants  in  pots  consists  in  judicious  watering,  giving  too  much  or 
too  little  is  equally  bad. 

Treated  as  above  this  plant  is  very  ornamental  on  balconies  and 
terraces.  If  this  plant  is  kept  indoors  it  should  always  be  placed 
out  ot  doora  at  night,  and  as  often  as  It  is  not  wanted  for  decoration. 
Indoors  it  should  never  be  exposed  to  the  dry  heat  from  a  stove  or 
open  fireplace,  otherwise  the  leaves  will  fall  and  the  plant  perish. 

Pinus  pentaphylla,  and  Pine  trees  in  general,  growing  in  jardiniers, 
require  the  same  attention  in  watering  and  general  treatment  as 
Thuia  obtusa,  but  are  not  eo  much  influenced  by  atmospheric  condi- 
tions; nevertheless,  sun  and  air  are  necessary  to  maintain  health, 
therefore  keep  the  plants  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible. 

Maples  and  olher  deciduous  trees'  take  the  same  treatment  as 
Thuia  obtusa  as  regards  watering,  but  are  much  more  accommodating 
than  evnrgreens.  In  fairly  mild  climates  the  Maples  may  remain  out 
of  doors  all  winter,  but  where  the  frost  is  very  severe  they  should  he 
kept  in  a  cool  cellar  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  autumn ;  the  soil 
must  always  be  kept  moist,  but  not  wet ;  early  in  spring  put  the 
plants  out  of  doors  and  fully  exposed  to  all  weathers,  and  when  in  full 
leaf  use  for  decoration  indoon  as  needed. 

When  the  trees  commence  growing  in  spring  we  give  manure  twice 
a  month,  say  in  March,  April,  May  and  June,  again  in  September 
and  October ;  in  the  hot  days  of  July  and  August  we  give  no  manure, 
and  the  same  in  winter  and  early  spriivg,  the  plants  then  being  at 
rest.  The  best  manure  is  finely  powdered  oil  cake  or  bonemeal.  To 
a  jardinier  1  foot  in  diameter  we  give  three  or  four  large. teaspoonfuls, 
not  heaped,  of  this  dry  manure  spread  evenly  round  the  edge  of  the 
jardinier;  a  larger  or  smaller  jardinier  will  require  more  or  leas, a 
small  jardinier,  say  3  inches  by  6  inches,  half  a  teaspoonful  will  be 
ample  each  time. 

Repotting  is  done  by  us  once  in  two  or  three  years,  as  follows : — 
Lift  the  plant  out  of  the  jardinier,  and  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick 
remove  about  one-third  of  the  old  soil  round  the  edges  and  bottom, 
cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  old  fine  roots  but  none  of  the  strong 
ones ;  then  replace  the  plant  in  the  same  jardinier,  fint  looking  to 
the  drainage.  For  a  small  shallow  jardinier  we  use  a  flat  piece  of  tin 
or  a  flat  crock  over  each  hole,  above  this  spread  some  rich  fresh  sdl, 
neaUy  balance  the  plant,  and  fill  up  with  the  same  rich  fresh  4oil  to 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  rims ;  this  holds  the  water,  and  prevents 
the  manure  being  washed  over  the  sides  of  the  jardinier. 

The  soil  should  be  made  sufiSciently  tight  round  the  edges  of  the 
jardinier  to  prevent  the  escape  of  water,  it  heiug  of  th^  firet  importance 
that  the  entire  ball  of  soil  round  the  plant  be  moistened  at  each 
watering.  Should  the  watering  of  the  plant  at  any  time  be  neglected, 
and  the  soil  has  become  quite  dry,  put  the  jardinier  in  a  tub  of  water 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  not  longer,  and  if  the  injury  is  not  too 
serious  the  plant  will  recover.  In  the  case  of  large  plants  we  use 
hollow  crocks  for  drainage,  the  same  as  is  used  by  growers  of  specimen 
plants.  After  several  repottings,  the  plant  having  increased  in  size, 
shift  into  a  larger  pot,  but  as  dwarfnees  is  the  thing  aimed  at  the 
smaller  the  shift  the  better.  Repotting  should  be  done  February  or 
March,  just  before  spring  growth  commences. 

We  advise»  when  it  is  possible,  to  get  the  above  work  done  by  a 
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good  sardener  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  handling  of  Heaths 
and  New  Holland  plants.  In  the  case  of  very  shallow  jardiniers  we 
find  it  desirable  annually  to  replace  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  to 
maintafai  a^healthj  growth. 

To  maintain  dwarfness  in  the  trees  pinch  back  the  young  growth. 
This  we  usually  do  from  April  to  middle  of  June,  and  always  with 
the  fingor  and  thumb,  a  practice  followed  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Bivers  of  Sawbridge worth  when  preparing  his  dwarf  trees  for  fruiting 
in  pott).  In  Thnia  obtusa  we  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  young 
growth  all  over  the  plant  to  maintain  the  form  ;  this  practice  we  also 
apply  to  Cryptomeria  and  all  other  Conifers  except  Pinus.  Pinus  we 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  irregular  growth  simply  to  maintain  the 
shape  of  the  plant.  Of  Pomegranate,  Lagerstroemia  indioa.  Flowering 
Peach,  and  Fiowenng  Cherry  we  pinch  back  the  noa> flowering  shoots 
either  before  or  after  blooming;  Wistaria,  in  July  and  August,  we 
pinch  back  all  the  young  growth,  leaving  only  four  or  five  leaves,  on 
•each  shoot.  Maple  and  other  deciduous  trses  are  pinched  back  at  the 
flame  time  as  Thuia.  obtusa,  leaving  two  to  four  leaves  as  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  desired  shape  of  the  plants.  Should  a 
eeoond  growth  be  mado  the  same  rule  is  followed  of  pinching  out 
the  points. 

EARLY  FLOWERING  DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 

Thb  pithy  note  of  "  Wanderer,*'  on  page  474,  reminids  me  of  a 
weak  point  in  gardens  generally  by  the  conspicuous  absence  of  shrubs 
which  flower  during  the  spring.  This  certainly  ought  to  be  remedied, 
as  some  of  the  most  showy  shrubs  in  commerce  flower  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year.  I  therefore  gladly  ^respond  to  the  suggestion 
of  *'  Wanderer,**  and  give  a  list  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the  best 
dozen,  all  of  which  may  be  kept  within  'dimensions  desirable  for 
shrubs,  as  distinguished  from  trees.  I  will  also  follow  with  an 
article  dealkig  with  the  matter  from  a  broader  point  of  view: — 
Daphne  Mezereum,  pink,  February  and  March ;  Cydonia  japonica, 
scarlet,  March ;  Ribes  atro-sanguioeum,  red,  March  ;  Amygdalus  incana, 
red,  March ;  Kerria  janonica,  orange-yellow,  April ;  Prunus  triloba, 
rose,  March  or  April ;  Lllao — Syringa  alba  grandiflora.  May ;  Phila- 
delphus  grandifldrus,  white,  June ;  Weigela  rosea,  rose.  May ;  Forsy thia 
▼iridissima,  yellow,  March;  Viburnum  opulus  var.  sterile,  white, 
June ;  and  Azalea  moUiii,  with  its  numerous  varieties,  May.  For 
warm  localities  in  the  southern  counties  I  would  substitute  Magnolia 
conspioua  for  the  Philadelphus,  and  Magnolia  Soulangeana  for  the 
Weigela.— H.  D.  

Bt  asking  for  a  list  of  the  twelve  best  spring  flowering  shrubs, 
principally  deciduous,  your  correspondent  "Wanderer,"  in  the  last 
week's  issue  sets  a  very  di%>ult  task,  as  a  great  many  plants  have  to 
be  excluded  which  haTe  qualifications  for  a  front  place  in  any 
■collection.  Had  the  best  fifty  been  asked  for  the  task  would  still  have 
been  hard,  for  after  being  in  close  contact  with  the  Kew  collections 
for  several  years,  and  noting  down  really  good  shrubs  and  small  trees, 
as  they  have  flowereJ,  I  find  that  I  have  about  300  first  rate  kinds 
that  flower  before  the  end  of  May.  Of  course  in  that  list  there 
are  a  number  that  are  only  really  hardy  in  the  South,  such  as 
Magnolias,  others  that  will  not  grow  on  any  soil,  such  as  the  majority 
of  Ericaceous  plants,  and  others  again  which  are  still  very  rare  and 
unobtainable  to  the  majority  of  growers.  The  following  list  I  have 
^ected  as  being  the  most  likely  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  majority 
of  planters,  all  perfectly  hardy,  and  all  first  rate  flowering  shrubs. 
Their  flowering  covers  a  period  of  from  four  to  five  months. 

January. — If  the  weather  is  mild  Erica  mediterranea  var.  hybrida 
begins  to  flower  very  early  in  the  month,  continuing  in  good  condition 
until  the  end  of  March.  It  is  an  improvement  on  E.  carnea,  and 
stands  any  ordinary  amount  of  frost  without  injury. 

February. — ^The  best  shrub  to  flower  in  this  month  is  Daphne 
Mezereum,  one  of  the  most  showy  and  fragrant  of  spring  shrubs.  It 
keeps  in  flower  for  six  or  eight  weeks. 

March. — ^Thia  gives  us  one  of  the  best  of  the  dozen  in  Forsythia 
suspensa,  and  abo  two  of  the  oldest  and  most  common,  i,e^  Ribes 
sanguineum — of  this  the  variety  atro-sanguineum  is  preferable  to  the 
type — and  the  Almond. 

April. — ^The  task  now  becomes  more  difficult.  The  following, 
however,  ought  always  to  be  grown — Spireea  arguta,  Berberis  steno- 
phylla,  Cytisus  pr»cox,  and  Pyri^s  mains  var.  floribunda. 

May. — In  this  month  we  have  Rubus  deliciosus ;  Philadelphus,  of 
which  Lemolnei  var.  erectus  is  one  of  the  best,  and  the  Lilac ;  if  one 
species  only  is  to  be  named  I  vote  for  the  free-flowering  and  graceful 
Syringa  persica. 

To  make  a  baker*s  dozen,  and  not  to  omit  a  very  great  personal 
favourite  genus.  Rhododendron,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  for  every 
garden  wWe  lime  is  absent. 

Although  in  each  genus  mentioned  there  are  a  great  many  other 

species,  perhaps  of  equal  merit,  I  have  mentioned  those  which  at  any 

irate  deserve  top  place.     All  the  plants  mentioned  do  well  almost 


anywhere  with  the  exception  of  the  Erica,  and  in  limestone  districts 
this  might  he  replaced  by  the  May-flowering  Viburnum  Opulus  var 
sterile.--W.  D.  ____^ 

HORTICULTURAL  SUBJECTS. 

Fbou  the  report  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr,  John  Thomson,  of 
Clovenfords,  at  a  meetirg  in  Galashiels,  we  take  the  following 
remarks.  With  special  reference  to  exhibitions,  the  lecturer  remarked 
that  in  connection  with  the  displaying  of  exhibits  at  flower  shows 
there  ieemed  to  be  considerable  room  for  improvement.  Many  things 
were  set  up  in. a  very  ungraceful  and  inartistic  style,  and  were  greatly 
handicapped  thereby.  At  Shrewsbury  Show,  he  noticed  it  stated,  the 
display  of  Grapes  wss  made  more  effective  and  more  pleasant  to  behold 
by  the  artistic  use  of  ornamental  plants  as  surroundings.  While  the 
individual  excellence  of  the  exhibits  had  to  be  considered,  general 
effect  should  not  be  forgotten.  At  many  shows  plants  were  set  up 
on  too  high  stages,  and  often  the  principal  parts  on  view,  in  connection 
with  table  plants  especially,  were  the  flower  pots.  That  should  not 
be.  It  was  neither  justice  to  the  plants,  the  exhibitors,  nor  the 
people  who  came  to  see.  In  showing  Chrysanthemums,  ornamental, 
graoeful  plants  of  moderate  size  ought  to  be  idterspersed,  and  the 
same  remark  applied  to  long  tables  of  Apples  and  vegetable  exhibits. 
He  would  like  to  see  that  subject  freely  discussed. 

The  prospects  of  horticulture  in  general  seemed  good  at  the  jNresent 
time.  They  had  horticultural  societies  ever  on  the  increase  and 
additions  being  made  to  the  number  of  horticultural  papers,  but  it 
was  still  a  great  matter  of  regret  that  so  many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  were  forced  to  reduce  their  gardening  establishments,  and  in 
many  caste  sell  the  produce  of  their  gardens.  Huge  additions  were 
constantly  being  made  to  already  huge  horticultural  establishments 
round  London  and  elsewhere,  the  growth  of  Grapes  and  Tomatoes 
especially  being  tremendously  increased. 

After  commenting  on  the  benefit  and  importance  of  the  people 
getting  fruit  fresh,  Mr.  Thomson  again  protested  against  the  pre- 
forential  railway  rates  granted  to  foreign  produce,  and  noticed  that 
preliminary  meetings  are  being  held  in  London  in  connection  with 
the  making  of  arrangements  for  this  country's  horticulturists  being  fitly 
represented  at  the  exhibition  in  Paris  in  1900.  Whether  it  was,  as 
some  alleged,  the  fickleness  of  our  climate  which  made  us  excel  in 
horticulture  or  not,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  British  horticulture 
could  not  be  excelled  if  even  equalled,  and  he  trusted  British  horti- 
culturists would  be  well  represented  at  the  exhibition.  The  speaker 
advocated  gardeners  supporting  the  Gkrdeneri»'  Boyal  Benevolent 
Institution  and  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  the  objects  of 
whick  he  stated. 

Ho  saw  no  reason  why  much  more  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  con« 
sumed  in  this  country  should  not  be  produced  at  home.  In  the  m'ne 
months  ending  September  last,  they  imported  Potatoes  to  the  value  of 
£1,421,014.  He  considered  that  most  of  this  money  might  have  been 
kept  at  home  and  spent  on  Potatoes  grown  in  our  own  country,  and 
proceeded  to  notice  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed  in  the 
horticultural  industry,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  ladies 
entering  it,  and  then  went  into  some  details  regarding  the  growing  of 
various  plants. 

Mr.  Thomson  closed  by  remarks  on  questionable  practices  in  con- 
nection wkh  showing  at  competitions,  and  an  iocitation  to  horti- 
culturists to  use  every  endeavour  to  overcome  the  many  difiSculties 
they  had  to  contend  with,  to  cultivate  an  artistic  taste,  and  to  put 
forward  even  more  energy  and  skill  than  in  the  past  to  insure  the 
very  best  results. 


MALAYAN  RHODODENDRONS. 

The  few  species  of  Rhododendron  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Malay  region  have,  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Yeitch  of  Chelsea, 
produced  a  large  number  of  hybrids,  a  selection  of  which  would  be 
found  worthy  a  place  in  any  garden,  for  in  addition  to  there  being  a 
wide  range  of  brilliant  colours,  it  is  rarelj  they  are  without  bloom,  in 
fact  they  may  almost  be  called  perpetual  flowers. 

The  species  that  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this 
race  are  R.  malayanum,  which  has  dull  red  flowers ;  javanicum,  with 
orange  flowers ;  jasminiflorum,  with  white  ;  and  multicolor  having 
flowers  of  various  hues.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  R.  retusum, 
a  species  from  Java,  having  small  scarlet  flowers,  which  has  not  been 
greatly  used  by  the  hybridist  but  is  well  worth  growing.  They  can 
be  easily  grown  from  cuttings,  and  flower  well  in  small  pots,  some 
varieties  being  more  ready  to  produce  flowers  than  growth.  Planted 
out  in  peaty  soil  they  grow  better  than  in  pots,  and  flower  quite  as 
freely. 

Being  naturally  small  growing  bushes  they  are  better  than  many 
Rhododendrons  for  planting  in  small  houses.  A  house  with  a  minimum 
temperature  of  50°  is  most  suitable,  though  they  can  be  grown  in  a 
house  5°  lower. — Kbwite, 
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IRIS  K^MPFERI. 

I  HAVB  raad  Mr.  J,  S.  Upu*!  note  on  pige  447  of  the  Journal 
of  JJorlicidlure  rwpectinK  Iris  Knmpferi.  It  ii  not  at  all  difficult  to 
maoage  nhan  grown  imdet  proper  conditioDi.  We  have  about  4000 
plaata  here  in  the  be«t  of  health.  The;  hare  been  planted  in  bedi 
now  Bxe  yean.  The  beda  are  4  feet  wid«,  with'  an  alley  between, 
•Dd  arranged  ao  that  th<7  can  be  flooded  from  the  garden  lake. 
The  aoil,  which  ii  good  meditim  loam,  waa  thoroughly  trenched  aod 
heavily  drceaed  with,  well  decayed  manure,  and  one  row  of  plants 
planted  in  the  centre  of  each  bed.  In  apring,  wheu  tbey  hare 
started  jpiswing  freely,  the  water  is  tnmed  on,  and  they  nre 
conitaolly  submerged  until  they  show  signs  of  ripening  in  the 
aQtumn,  when  the  water  ii  shut  off  for  the  winter.  They  sre  now 
huge  clumps  ooeupying  the  whole  beds,  and  each  clump  produced 
Ihis  season  from  ten  to  twelve  spikes,  with  flowen  measuring  9  to 
10  inchea  acroas.  They  make  a  fioe  Mow  when  in  fnll  flower,  and 
are  the  admimtion  of  everyone  who  sees  them.  To  attempt  to  grow 
Iris  Ksmpferl  in  an  ordinary  herbaceous  bolder  is  useless,  but  to 
anyone  who  can  gire  them  sbnodance  of  water  during  the  growiiig 
-  season,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  havinK  a  fine  show  of  large  and 
interesting  Bowers. — A.  McCuLLOca,  Newtttad  Abbey. 

I  'WAS  intereited  In  reading  Mr.  J.  S.  I'pei's  article  on  page  447, 
ttnd  1  would  like  to  mrntiou  the  coaditions  under  which  we  [HMited 
several  hundred  roots  last  autumn,  and  that  have  gone  throngh  the 
put  summer  without  having  been  once  watered.  A  large  number  of 
them  Ho'^erHl,  and  the  fine  growths  they  have  made  warrant  me  in 
assuming  that  they  have  eo  far  been  a  succeaa. 

When  once  they  are  understood  there  aeemi  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
their  caltivation.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  soil  as  of  situation 
and  aspect,  and  I  might  call  attention  to  what  I  think  is  likely  to  be 
a  drawback  to  complete  succe»a  in  the  case  of  your  correspondent,  and 
that  is  the  southern  aspect  he  has  given  them.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Sowers  ^^ould  he  very  likely  to  soorch,  and  not  be  lasting  in  a  bright 
hot  sun,  notwithsianding  the  fact  that  the  plants  may  be  well  ctued 
for  in  watering. 

To  anyone  who  sees  Ihe  flowers  for  the  first  time  they  come  as  a 
revelation,  I  mi^ht  say  a  gorgeous  revelation,  rivalling,  and  eren 
HXOtUiDg  many  of  our  indoor  Orchids  in  their  colourings  and  markings. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  «ay  that  I  Ihtnk  this  Iria  haa  a  great  future 
before  it.  1  feel  sure  iheie  are  many  places  and  pusitiors  similar  to 
our  own  in  which  it  will  grow  to  perfection,  and  I  am  induced  to  give 
a  de.cripiion,  which  may  be  helpful  to  some  readers  who  hare  plants 
that  are  not  doing  as  they  should,  as  was  the  cas?  with  your  corre- 
Hpondent,  or  others  who  may  be  contemplating  their  cultivation  in  the 
futuie. 

I  may  state  at  the  outset  that  we  had  the  advantage  of  Miss 
Wiltiiiott's  unrivalled  knowledge  in  choosing  a  situation.  The  position 
selected  wu  a  low-lying  boggy  sort  of  swamp  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  tall  Beech  and  other  trees,  receiving  only  through  the 
sammtr  months  a  few  hours'  snn  in  the  forenoon  and  at  the  middle 
of  the  day.  The  soi!  is  somewhat  black  and  peaty,  and  will  produce 
notbins  but  a  mass  ol  conimsti  wild  Ranunculus,  Marsh  Marigolds 
aod  Mpailowsweei,  common  wild  Privet  and  Hibes.  I  ehould  imagine 
where  the  Meadowsweet  is  happy  so  will  Iris  Kfempferi  be. 

All  that  was  done  in  the  way  of  soil  preparation  wu  simply  to 
clear  away  the  rough  weeds,  dig  out  some  informal  beds,  top-dress 
with  fine  soil  to  enable  the  trowel  to  work  in  planting  the  Irises ; 
afterwards  the  btds  were  kept  clear  of  wsede.  Tlie  surroundioRS  are  of 
a  semi-wild  character,  and  a  few  rouj^h  mose-grown  stones  stand  htre 
and  there  nhout  Itie  beds  for  stepping  upon  in  wet  weather. 

Wt  are  adding  other  feature,  such  as  Prin:;uta  japonica,  P.  rosea  in 
bedii,  and  also  several  varieties  of  DambooH,  and  making  what  has 
hitherto  been  an  eyesore  into  a  place  cf  interest  ani  beauty. — N.  E., 
A'orthnmbtrland. 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  our  corre8i>ond(ots  for  their  records  of 
success  in  growing  what  miaht  not  inappropriately  bo  termed  Ihis 
bemitilul  Swamp  Iris.  HoiU  Mits  Willmolt  and  Mr.  .Mtt'ulloch  evidently 
UD'lerstanJ  its  nature  anii  requirements.  \Vc  have  received  from  Japan 
a  letter — and  a  remarkable  one  it  is,  as  it  contains  3000  words  on  three 
sheets  of  note  paper,  nolwriltononoiiesiileonlv — from  Mr.  I'eier  Barr. 
HespMlisofwhole  titlds  of  Iris  Kajtnpferi."  They  are  Rice  tieldg, 
and  says  nil  Ihu  titiic  the  plants  are  gruwin;:  they  ure  in  water. 
\VLtii  ilune  ftrowing  the  uater  is  drained  off.  He  says  in  England 
thry  should  be  grown  in  beds  that  can  be  soaked  witli  water  while 
the  plants  are  gFUwin;; ;  alter  Mowerins  hnve  lee-s  water,  and  about 
Au>,'ust  DO  water  nvod  be  trivun.  Mr.  B^rr  stiya  he  has  t^iken 
descriptions  of  300  vorieiiea  of  I,  Ka;iiii>ieri,  aud  intends  prejiaring 
full  cullurdl  direclioriB.  We  may  ]ieiiiHps  insert  some  portions  of  the 
Iftter  rderred  to  ns  it  contains  inlereaiirig  matter,  and  wc  cannot  call 
to  iiiind  any  other  [lerson  sevtnty-four  years  of  age  who  could  have 
peuned  so  iiiiich  information  on  such  a  small  amount  of  pai>er.] 


APPLE    NOTES. 
Two  MoNMODxaBHiRB  Apples. 

Oh  page  448  were  enomeiwted  many  varieties  (^  Apple*  brought 
from  Newport  by  Mr.  J.  Basham,  of  Basaaleg,  and  referring  in  the 
conduding  portion  of  the  repDrt  oi  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Siwiety  to  the  fact  that  two  of  these  had  received  awards  of 
merit  from  the  Fruit  Committee.  In  this  we  were  slightly  in  error, 
as  Cisry  wa*  not  ao  honoured.  It  is  neverthelees  an  Apple  poBsevIng 
such  deeirsble  qualities  that  we  give  (fig.  6S)  a  representation  of  a 
typical  fruit.  The  second  variety  illustrated  (Sg.  87)  is  BMSal^ 
Pippin,  and  it  is  nnquestionably  an  excellent  -Apple. 

Taking  first  Ciesy,  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  it  is  not  a  new  Tarietf 
in  Monmouth ahire,  as  it  can  be  readily  traced  bock  for  over  a  hundred 
yean.  It  is  a  strikingly  handsome  fruit,  rather  over  medium  size  and  of 
symmetrical  form.  The  skin  is  almost  wholly  covered  with  richjdeep 
crimson,  though  on  the  shadal  side  the  yellow  of  Ihe  ground  ahines 
through.     There   are   over   the   whole   surface  numerous  stripe*  aod 
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Slashes  of  darker  crimson.  The  fruit  is  rather  larger  at  the  middle 
an  elsewhere,  tapering  slightly  to  each  end.  The  small  eye  i*  set 
In  a  shallow,  somewhat  irregular  basin,  and  has  broad  segtnenta  which 
diverge  at  the  tips.  The  statn«ns  are  median  and  the  tube  funnel 
shapsi).  The  stalk  is  very  short,  scarcely  more  than  a  knob,  and  is 
deeply  set  in  a  loimd  cavity.  The  flesh,  white  tinged  with  rod,  is 
soft  and  (f  first-rate  flavour,  though  some  of  the  specimen*  exhibited 
were  a  little  past  iheii  best. 

Bassaleg  Pippin  is  a  variety  that  must  come  to  the  front,  as  it  will 
stand  prominently  for  dessert,  and  is,  in  addition,  moEt  desirable  for 
culinary  purposes.  It  ia  above  medium  sine  and  has  several  incon- 
spicuous ridges.  The  Very  small  closed  eye  ia  set  in  a  moderately 
deep  and  plaited  basin,  while  the  very  thick,  short  stalk  ii  embedded 
in  a  deep  Ereen-lined  civily.  The  prevailing  colour  is  a  lively  yellow, 
with  bright  scarlet  splashed  with  crimson  on  the  eun  side  aud  destitute 
of  any  trace  of  russet.  The  flesh,  white  faintly  tinged  with  ereen, 
i»  cribp.  Juicy,  Buisry  and  Vfry  pleasant  to  the  palate.  Like  Cissy  it 
is  au  Apple  of  nitraciive  appesracce,  which,  if  it  is  a  good  croppiT,  ie 
likely  to  lind  favour  with  market  as  well  as  private  growers.  This, 
it  will  l>e  understood,  rici'ived  an  award  of  merit. 

The  Pboduce  of  a  Coc.vty. 
It  ia  evident  from  the  rejwrt  of  the  meeting  of  the  li.O.S.  on 
Novpmter  llic  -1st  that  those  who  were  not  present  niitsed  aomething 
of  interest  and  inslructiou  in  not  seeing  the  collection  of  .Apples 
eihibited  by  Mr.  J.  B.isliaiii,  Bassaleg,  Momuouth.  Not  the  least 
interetilng  Kection  of  ihf  e.\hibit  would  be  that  porti<>n  made  up  of 
fruit  oblaiiicd  from  ditferfiit  parts  of  the  cotmty,  illustrating  ila 
character  umlcr  viiryiii::  conditiiins  of  soil  and  situation.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  Mr.  B.ishnm  ha*  created  a  precedent  liy  abowing  an 
Bihihit  of  Apjilt-s  reiire-etitiipfr  a  whole  county  at  a  R.Il.S.  meeting, 
l>ut  I  do  not  reiitciiiber  anvtbiiis  of  the  kind  being  done  befote.  Il  ia 
certain,  liowevi-r,  that  ronsidcmlile  trouble  must  have  hi'en  gone  to,  and 
thou^'ht  Utile  of,  tO'lotlii^,Hnd  it  may  ruii'^eat  to  others  that  the  ex.imple 
is  worth  following  in  regard  to  ibi'  fiiiit  production  of  other  coUQtiee. 
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Apart  from  the  genaral  mtemt,  ihara  U  ui  wluosttooftl  up«ct  of 
gT«Bt  nine  in  the  oollectiog  and  ezblbitiog  oF  frnita  of  suoh  importance 
am  Applei  from  diflsreat  part*  lA  a  oouDtj,  with  particutan  of  wril, 
aapec^  and  trefttment.  It  etama  as  thougb  w«donot  aa  ;«ttlioro<igIilj 
raallM  the  oapabUitiee  of  the  oonotrr  for  the  praduotioB  of  frait,  and 
■aeh  illuBtratloiu  m  the  one  under  notice  will  do  more  to  emF^kauae  it 
than  a  great  deal  of  wriiiug.  Few  people  perbape  treat  Monmouth 
aerlouaiy  aa  a  fiuit  growing  conntj,  and  yet  Mr.  Daihani,  a  thoronghly 
practical  man,  w&ata  out,  and  abo  proTea,  that  it  poeHaiea  great 
posMbtlitiea  for  the  production  of  Applea, 

It  maj  be  the  ume  with  other  oooDttea,  whoae  flnitt  growing 
eapabilitice  are  little  known  of,  and  it  aeama  aa  though  the  R.H.S. 
aotboritlea  might  make  a  point  of  eDCOungiog  tbie  kind  of  thing, 
vrtiich  weuld  he  a  means  of  making  lis  meeUngi  still  mora  interesting 
aa  well  as  of  ediioatlonal  valiie  to  those  who  are  engroned  in  the 
impcTtant  anettioa  of  Biltiah  frait  culture. — O.  H.  H. 

KBHTISa  FlPFIH. 

Thkbb  appedTS  to  be  quite  a  numlm  of  diitinct  Apple*  under  thi< 
name,  maO.  by  distinct  I  do  uot  mean  anch  distinction  aa  lome  pretend 
to  find  between  Beauty  of  Hanla  and  Blenheim  Pippin,  but  a  totally 
different  class  of  Apple.  In  many  places  in  the  weat  of  Eoglind,  what 
la  locally  termed  Kentish  Pippin  ii  aTerygreen-ikinned,  white-fiesbed 
Apple,  not  unlike  a  Blenheim  In  general  appeannce,  but  of  more  acid 
flavonr.  At  a  local  show  recently  1  saw  a  little  round  Apple,  some- 
thing like  Devonshire  Qusiienden,  labelled  Kentirh  Pippa,  and  on 
expresaing  a  doubt  aa  to  its  being  ttae,  was  told  tbat  the  grower  had 
grown  and  shown  It  for  twenty  years  under  tbis  name.  This 
ailment  wss  quite  unanswerable.  Bnt  there  is  another  and  a 
different  Tariety  with  rather  conical  frtiit,  streaked  with  red,  and 
with  streaked  flf  eh  ss  well,  that  is  eo  called.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  Kentith  lippin  really  is  like,  for  I  have  never  met  with  the 
Apple  we  used  to  grow  in  the  west  under  any  other  name.  It  was  a 
moat  userul  'Apple,  keeping  well  into  the  new  year,  excellent  (or 
cooking  and  eating. — H,  R.  Siceiabds. 

rpr.  Hogg  thua  describes  Kentish  Pippin  in  the  "Fruit  Manual:" 
— "Fruit,  meidiam  size,  2j  inches  broad,  and  2^  inches  high;  couical 
and  slightly  angular,  Skm,  pale  yellow,  with  brownish  red  Qext  the 
sun,  studded  with  apecke,  which  are  greeniab  on  the  abaded  lide,  bnt 
yellowkh  next  the  san.  Eye,  smalt,  and  partially  open,  set  in  a  wide, 
shallow  and  pltuted  basin.  Stalk,  very  abort  and  fleshy,  almost 
imbedded  in  a  deep  and  wide  cavity,  which  is  smooth,  or  rarely 
marked  with  russet.  Flesh,  yellowish  white,  dellcale,  very  juicy, 
with  a  sweet  and  briskly  acid  flavour.  A  culinary  Apple  of  tirst-rate 
quality  [  in  use  from  October  to  January."] 

Splittiko  op  Apples. 

"  W.  G."  page  442,  alludes  to  this  matter  as  "  ikot  a  common 
occurrence."  This  alatcment  rather  surpriaea  me,  for,  unfortunately, 
much  of  the  produce  of  Brilish  Apple  orchards  is  so  scabbed  and 
cracked  aa  to  be  worthies*  lor  marketing.  To  this  your  correspondent 
doee  not  allude,  tboogb  one  of  the  greatest  deftcta  of  Apples  from 
orchard  trees,  the  scab  fungus,  Clsdceporium  dendriticum,  often  ruins 
one-lialf  of  the  crops. 

The  splitting  of  Apples  is  not  very  common,  and  is  confined  to  the 
clear- skinned,  such  as  the  Codlin,  nawthoroden,  and  llsrvey  (lellow- 
■kioned)  races.  The  aplittios  aometiinea  occurs  on  the  tree*,  especially 
on  the  late  summer  Iteicg  wet  after  a  period  cf  drought,  in  such  case 
the  fruit  wouUi  hare  the  tkin  hardened  by  tbe  heat  and  dry  atmo- 
spheric conditions,  ami  correspondingly  relardtd  in  swelling,  then  on  a 
recurrence  of  gruwinr;  weather  wheu  the  Iruit  waa  almost  ripe  the 
moisture  on  the  hardened  ekin  and  the  fluw  of  sap  from  within  would 
conduce  to  splitting.  'I'bus  tbe  aplitticg  is  clearly  a  case  of  endosniosB, 
and  analogons  to  the  burst  log.  of  (ioueebemes  at  tbe  noso  in  rainy 
weather,  and  tbe  cracking  of  Melons  grown  hard  and  ripened  in  a 
moist  confined  ntnioaphere. 

In  the  case  of  cracking  after  storing  the  exbaus'ion  of  the  juices 
consequent  on  lteepin°;  dry  to  allow  superMuous  moislUTe  to  pass  off, 
and  then  suddenly  closing  the  atoie-room,  as  certainty  result*  In  the 
fiuitsal)sorbing  moiaiure.as  tl.eir  tissues  have  l>ecomedry  and  possibly 
spill  ting. 

Fuzzy  Ap]>lea,  or  "  ruze-twIlB,"  as  I  understand  the  term,  is  due  to 
the  irritation  set  up  by  tbe  Apple  mnggnt,  Trypeta  pomoneila,  which 
feeds  Indiscriminntely  through  the  pulp  of  tbe  fruit,  causing  an 
abnormal  grunth  of  the  ctlts  in  the  Isrge  air  npacer,  so  that  ibe  ileah 
is  sift  and  dry,  meal-like,  and  very  puor  in  Havour.  Such  fruit 
sometimes  split  r|i;ht  from  the  woody  tipsne  of  the  core ;  the  cells 
there  BtiBorbiDg  the  moisluie  of  the  fruit,  this  readily  alwtrsctB  from 
the  atmoepherp,  especially  wlien  Ihe  grtaay  con  ting  un  the  skin  )ia8 
been  rubbed  off,  or  this  has  hardened  by  dry  conditions  so  as  to  crack. 
Tbe  instct  confines  its  arti-ntions  to  the  soft-Seshed  Applet',  seUloiu  or 
never  attacking  the  linii-ftielied  or  tven  tlie  late  varieties,  and  t>eyond 
very  faint  tracks  in  tbe  teah,  leaves  little  erideccc  of  ibo  work 
resulting  in  fuzzy  Ap)'lt;s.  U  is  only  in  warm  and  dry  summers  that 
tbe  Ap^le  maggot  dues  much  harm,  and  it  is  mostly  cunlined  (o 


certain  tree*  or  orchards,  nit  travelling  far.  No  spraying  is  of  any 
use  against  this  peet,  as  tbe  insect  deposits  the  eggs  under  tbe  akin 
of  the  fruit,  and  the  tiny  maggot*,  whitish  or  greenish  whitfli  are  not 
more  than  a  qoarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  But  the  maggots  go  into 
the  ground  to  ^jupite,  and  may  there  lie  reached  by  a  dressing  of 
kunit  in  tbe  late  summer  or  early  aotomn,  16  owt.  per  acre,  or 
10^  Iba.  per  rod. — G.  Abbby. 


A  GARDEN  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Ohi  bright  spring  day  we  wended  our  war  to  Mr,  M 'a  garden, 

hoping  (hat  we  should  not  be  too  late  for  the  Nan»ssi  and  other  spring 
flowers  tliBt  are  grown  In  such  quantities  here.  I  put  the  gentleman's 
initial  only,  because  he  Is  one  of  those  who  love  Snwers  for  their  own 
sake  and  not  for  show.  We  found  we  ware  rather  late  for  theNardssi, 
but  some  interesting  and  new  varieties  were  still  in  flower.  Tbe  flowtr 
gardens  cover  alwut  ten  acres,  hut  part  of  tbis  is  taken  up  witn 
ornamantal  trera,  which  help  to  provide  shelter  for  the  choice 
placta.  The  soil  is  good,  and  almost  all  hardy  plants  seem  to  thrive 
in  it ;  perhapa  this  Is  dne  to  the  excellent  enltivation  received  from 
the  owner  and  bis  staff. 

The  collection  of  Narclasi  comprises  a  great  number  of  new  and 
old  varieties,  and  being  special  favourites  are  grown  in  quantiliee,  aa 
they  should  be  grown,  in  clamps,  left  down  for  years.  We  could  not 
ful  to  notice  the  masses  of  Hoop  Pettiooeta  (variety  Corbularia 
conapicua)  and  single  yellow  Jonquils  In  clusters,  containing,  I  anppcte, 
hundreds  of  bnll-s.  Tbe  effect  was  truly  fine,  reminding  one  of  a 
sheet  of  gold.  Part  of  these  were  aeedtlngs,  and  I  was  tola  tbat  this 
variety  of  Hoop  Petticoat  comes  almost  or  quite  true  from  seed. 
Flower*  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  were  atill  out,  and  we  noticed 
a  few  Sowem  of  that  superb  variety  Madame  de  Graaff  also.  Some 
other  in  teres  ting  varieties  (because  mostly  new  here)  were  Madam  Plemp, 
Sophia,  Capt.  Nelaon,  Edith  Barber,  and  Mabel  Cowan.  Space  forbids 
a  note  on  each,  and  most  of  your  readera  will,  I  suppose,  knon  them. 


What  lovely  varieties  sro  ^he  Trinndrus  section  of  this  flower, 
and  how  seldom'  seen  heio ;  toerefore  1  took  more  notice  of  a  clump 
of  T.  pulchellua.     This  is,  I  might  mention,  very  hard  to  acclimatise, 

and  what  we  taw  were  seetlliDgi^      Speaking  of  feedlings  Mr.  M. 

ehDWpJ  us  several  lots  of  his  own  raising,  comprisirj  tome  hunored*, 
several  of  which  shoiied  distinct  variations. 

The  Rhoduuco'lnins  were  just  past  their  hest,  but  several  late 
varieties  iveie  stilt  line.  Ruses  weru  making  flne  srowlhs,  and 
jiromlse  a  profus-iou  of  bloom  for  the  coming  aeiL-on.  How  lovely  the 
dfciriiioua  litwnoUaa  of  the  cor.sjiicua  tyje  are  when  well  flowered  1 
hieveral  of  these  and  also  M,  stellata  were  at  their  be!>l.  and  seemed  a 
abeet  of  while.  Omnges  auii  Lemons  are  grown  be'e  (more  for 
orcaiiient  than  their  fruit  I  btlieve),  and  liear,  more  or  \ers,  all  the 
year  round.  (Jleiiialise^  including;  tliat  chasle  nntive  Bjiccies  indivba. 
were  oiieuliig  their  pretiy  flowers,  and— hut  I  have  Hlrt-ady  taken  up 
too  much  i>I  your  valuable  space,  I  am  alraid.  Your  riaders  must  nut 
thipk,  lionevur,  that  we  have  plfcty  of  g.irders  here  tike  the  one  we 
visited.     It  ia  ono  of  our  few  really  good  big  gardens. —  Wevsiouth. 
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Reornt  WgathbB'  in  Lohdos.— DiriDg  the  pMt  ttw  it.jt  the 
veatber  In  th*  mptropolii  hu  obangvd  nwlaTUllj.  Oa  8nni]a,j  momiDg 
then  wu  a  (haTp  froM,  Moomp»>led  b;  a  hearj  fog,  whiob  laited  almont 
the  whole  of  the  daj.  Uq  Hondaj  moniiDK  early  a  f«w  drop«  of  rain 
Ml,  and  lo  the  eTeaing  agiiiQ  it  rained  hearil]'  for  toio*  tim*.  TnndBj 
«ru  ■  thoroughly  wet  and  anpleatant  day,  a*  wai  WadneidBy  op  to  the 
moment  of  going  lo  pr«u, 

BiBTHDAT  OP  DSAN  HOLB.— On  Wednndaj  Dww   Hole,  of 

Roebeiter,  oelebratrd  hli  eightieth  birthday,  tbongb  tb*  TMi«rable 
octogenarian,  with  hit  Una  phy*iqne  and  courtly  bearing,  might  with 
reaaoB  be  taken  for  not  orar  threewore  and  ten.  ^The  Dean  hai  aunredly 
more  than  the  aTeraj^  *igoar  of  body  pert^ning  to  the  latter  term  of 
jean,  and  hii  friandB  dsclan  that  there  li  yet  ten  yean'  work  befon 
him.  It  ii  many  year*  iltun  bU  once  widely-knovn  b<M>k,  "A  Little 
Tour  in  Iretaod,"  illoitnlad  by  John  Loech,  waa  flnt  publlthed.  "A 
Book  aboat  KoBei,"  one  of  hla  earliett  worki,  li  id  iti  fifteenth  edlUon, 
and  "Our  Garden,"  luoed  early  thi*  year,  1*  now  wall  on  in  it*  fifth 
thoniand.  It  ii  jail  pouible  that  we  may  get  a  third  Tolame  of 
Memorie*  from  the  genial  eeoleaiattie,  who*e  flr*t  onraoy  datei  at  far 
back  ai  1844. 

Opbn  AiB  Grapes.— If  Belne   Olga  Gripe,  ai  shown  by  Mr. 

Will  Taylor,  of  Hampton,  be  ai  oaay  to  grow  on  open  walla  ai  the  Sweet- 
water or  Royal  Mutcadine,  then  ihonld  it  pnMot  one  of  the  rery  b«it 
modem  Gnpea  for  outdoor  culture.  But  we  baie  recently  had  tome  ot 
the  flneat  se*ioni  for  outdoor  Grape  produetioQ  ever  known,  ynt  generally 
daring  the  pait  moat  faroorable  one,  outdoor  Oripei  wen  not  good. 
If  Hr.  Tayle^'a  Grape  ia  good  alwayi,  then,  in  apile  of  iti  nd  oolonr,  it 
(bonld  be  a  moat  lalnable  one  to  plant  for  outdoor  cropping.  No  man 
ever  tried  outdoor  Grape  onllnre  mon  fully  than  did  Clement  Hoan 
at  Shirley,  on  uie  ennny  ilopea  of  what  waa  known  aa  Hoan'a 
BUI,  I  went  to  sohool  for  lame  time  on  tbe  northern  bill  of  the  Talley, 
and  knew  him  and  bia  plioe  and  work  welL  But  it  all  ended  in  failure^ 
beoanae  Engliah  aeaaone  are  to  inaohenini.  Certainly  we  may  hare  now 
*omo  hardier  Grape  than]  be  had,  but  they  are  not  too  wall  known. — 
Wakdebbb. 

Royal     HoBTicnLTCBAL     Society    op    Ibblahd.  —  The 

Conncil  of  the  aboTa  Society  held  it*  niuaJ  monthly  meeting  at 
SI,  Dawson  Street,  on  Taeadaj  tail,  tbe  38th.  The  chair  waa  occapied 
by  Onenwood  Pirn,  Eaq.  The  Seoretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hillytrd,  sabmitted 
a  npOTt  of  Ibe  winter  Chrytanthemum  afaow,  which  ibctwed  a  decided 
falling  oO  of  tbe  receipta  due  to  tbe  inclemency  of  the  weather  ;  alao 
aooounta  wen  up  for  payment,  the  total  of  which  amounted  to  £242  ; 
they  were  adopted,  and  ebeqnef  were  ordered  to  be  drawn.  The  Secretary 
aonounoed  that  the  Right  Hon.  Ixird  iTcagb  had  CoTwarded  a  obaque  for 
£10  towards  next  year's  prixe  money,  for  which  the  thanka  of  the  Sooiety 
were  accorded .  A  gold  medal  waa  ordered  to  be  giren  to  Heaara.  Rameay 
and  Son*,  Ballabridge,  for  their  meritorioua  diiplay  of  foliage  and  dower- 
ing plant!,  likewise  a  collection  cf  floral  deaigna,  at  the  Chryianthemnm 
diaplay.  The  ninal  annual  meeting  of  the  Seclely  will  lie  held  in  the 
Central  Lecture  Hall,  Weatmoreland  Street,  on  Tneaday  the  19lh. 
—A.  O'N. 

Bbistol  GABDGNBBa'  ASBOCIATIOK. — Tfae  fortnightly  meeting 

waa  held  on  Tharaday,  Norember  aoth,  at  St,  John's  Pariah  Room, 
Redlaod,  Mr.  Look  prasiding  onr  a  large  attendance.  "Hardy  Frait" 
waa  the  subject  for  disouasion,  iatroJoced  by  Mr,  Hockey,  of  Tatton. 
He  stated  that  tbe  cnlriiation  of  Amit  waa  becoming  more  popular  each 
year,  though  to  enable  Britisb  ou1ti*aton  to  tueceatfqity  meet  foreign 
coropetitioD  our  land  laws  required  alteration.  Dealing  with  the  tabject  In 
det^,  he  gars  clear  inatruetlons  aa  to  the  soil  and  aitnation  best  suited 
to  fruit  culture,  method  of  planting,  pruning,  and  petta  to  which  fhiit 
ireea  vren  moat  liable^  The  dlrec^ons  giien  referred  to  the  culture 
of  Applea,  Peart,  Flumt,  Cherriea,  Currants,  Gooteberriea,  Straw- 
berriai,  and  Ratpberriei.  Mr.  Hockey  waa  heartily  thanked  for  bli 
lecture.  A  good  diaeniaton  followed.  Prize*  Ibr  Potatoes  (two  diahe*) 
were  awarded  Meatra.  Taylor  and  Ross,  Certilicatai  of  merit  to  Mr. 
Taylor  for  tlx  weII<growu  PoinaetOat,  and  to  Hr.  Clark  for  a  plant  of 
Adiantnm  cunealum. 


Bbtibbment  of    Mb.  W.  Whittakbb.— We  learn  that  Mr. 

W.  Whitlakar,  who  hat  (or  many  yeart  had  charge  of  tbe  garden!  at 
Crewe  Hall,  Crewe,  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  rery  ;(o< 
tracted  period  during  which  this  wellnknown  gardener  ha*  laboured  I* 
auffioient  warrant  for  a  thoroughly  well-earned  leit  to  be  now  taken. 

Dkath  0¥  Mb.  W.  H.   Pbothebok.— It  i»   with    proCnnd 

regret  that  we  hare  to  plaoe  on  record  the  tndden  death  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Protheroe,  who,  a*  a  aanlor  member  of  the  gnat  aaetioaeeriQg  firm  of 
Messrs.  Prxjtberoe  A  Morris,  of  Cbea^ide,  was  widely  known  tad 
nniTareally  esteemed  and  reapeoted.  Though  the  deoeaaed  baa  not 
of  late  yean  enjoyed  the  best  of  health,  ^e  and  during  the 
early  bonn  of  Saturday  morning  came  wiUi  punii)!  toddsniatt. 
By  hia  quiet  nnobtrntlTeness  Mr.  Protheroe  gained  the  mpeet 
of  all  hortiaultnrials,  by  whom  he  was  recognited  as  ths  toremoat 
anotioneer.  Not  only  waa  he  a  salesman  but  he  waa  alto  an  otcbidist  of 
no  mean  repute,  at  hia  seat  on  the  Orchid  Committee  amply  tettifies. 
The  deceased  wat  in  tbe  fifty-fourth  year  of  bit  age,  and  hia  lou  will 
be  felt  throughout  the  United  Biugdom  and  in  Ihoae  portions  of  the 
Continent  to  whieb  he  bad  tieen  a  riaitor. 

QuiHCK  Jelly. — Our  Tersatil*  friend  Hr,  A-  Pennon  warn 

eloquent  orer  Medial  jelly,  whieh  be  thinkt  equal  to  Gnara  jelly.  My 
first  aoquaislanoe  with  this  latter  delicious  product  wat  made  when  tten- 
keeping  on  board  tbe  old  R.M.B.  Magdalena  when  royaging  to  the  Weal 
lauie*  in  185S,  and  ]  well  remember  ita  delightful  quality.  But  s  year 
or  two  priot  to  that  I  bad  tasted  Qnbice  jelly  made  by  an  eiperieuKd 
cook,  one  that  aeemed  to  me  to  hare  been  a  product  of  the  garden  tad 
kilohen  combined,  that  baa  never  been  excelled  for  delioiontneas  by  any 
HOTtotfnut.  How  It  it  that  we  ne<er  hearot  Qnlnoe  preseml  Hare 
cooha  forgotten  how  to  make  it  ?  or  is  Ibis  Sn«  and  ornamental  fruit  so 
little  groan,  that  Ita  preaerTe  baa  become  a  select  luxury  T  I  should  like 
to  see  Quince,  Medlar,  and  Apple  jellies  set  before  the  Drill  HaU  Com- 
mittee for  testing  as  to  which  (uroishea  the  riohast  flaTOured  preaerre. — D. 

IHBECT   PE8TS   IK    1890.-00  page  150    ''A.  D."   pata  forth 

what  sounds  aomething  like  a  new  theory  in  regard  to  the  offset*  of 
mild  winlen  on  iuiiect  pest*  which  nqnina  a  little  conaideralioa.  He 
■peaka  of  Apple  calerpiliara  having  giren  Utile  trouble,  but  her%  I 
think,  your  eomapondent  must  hare  been  more  fortunate  than  many 
of  ua,  for  in  Kent  the  grub  of  the  codlin  moth  bts  been  most  prolific, 
and  aererel  growers  bave  informed  me  that  they  Dever  remember  more 
Applea  falling  tbreugh  being  ealen  by  this  peaL  Aftain,  in  the  early 
part  of  (he  inmmer,  Pluma  and  Damsons  were  badly  infeited  with 
aphis,  to  which  msy  be  largely  attributed  the  failure  of  tlie  latter  crop. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether,  under  the  name  of  Csbbtge 
beetle,  "  A.  D."  alto  includes  the  Turnip  flea,  became  CTeryone  knows 
the  baioo  that  hat  been  eanwd  by  tbit  pest,  and  what  a  diEQeult  mailer 
it  wat  during  the  summer  to  bring  Turnips  to  anything  like  perfection  ua 
account  of  it,— G. 

POTATOEB  AT  BlRHIHOHAU.— I  waa  moeh  interested  to  read 

tfae  brief  report  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Potatoes  shewn  at 
the  Bingley  Halt  Exhibition  last  month.  II  it  pleasant  to  find  that  the 
Potato  elaaaea  are  there  ao  well  kept  up  I  have  not  teen  one  of  thett 
ahows  for  many  yeara,  but  I  did  some  lime  liDee  oocasionally  accompany 
the  former  Secretary  to  the  International  Potato  Show  Commiltee,  Mr. 
P.  HcKinley,  lo  Birmingham,  when  he  waa  exhibiting  there  with  Ttried 
degrees  of  fortune.  Then  hit  chief  antagonist  was  tbe  Duke  of  Port- 
land't  steward  ;  and  Welbock.  I  notice,  atitl  furnlibat  tome  ezhiUta.  Bnt 
the  Potato  olaasea  were  at  Bingley  Hall  always  very  popular,  and  no 
doubt  ttill  oonliuue  lo  be.  Hentioa  of  two  Potatoes  in  the  rtpert 
attracted  my  attention.  Mj  own  production  The  Dean  ocoa^et  in  It  a 
prominent  place,  and  it  it  atill  the  finest  and  beat  oF  all  the  purple  akimwd 
Potatoea  iu  comnterce.  It  wa*  raited  fully  twenty  yeara — pottibly 
much  longer — by  creating  the  (hen  popular  Viear  of  Lalebam  wilb 
pollen  Trom  Woodatock  Kidney,  with  tbe  reiult  that  tome  of  the  beat 
Potatoct  yet  teen  were  produced  by  it.  When  aome  yean  ego  aampltt 
of  many  varietiea  wen  tubjected  to  the  dealocating  prooeit.  The  Dean 
gave  mon  solid  ttarefay  matter  Ihso  did  any  other  varied.  The  other 
Potato  noticed  was  Mr.  Breiee,  Tbit  one  may  be  termed  a  beaudfel 
beaat,  and  whilat  always  giving  large  handaome  tubera,  the  flesfa  it  hatd, 
flavourleta,  and  wortbteig.  I  ibould  like  to  tee  thi*  variety  dsbaired 
from  appearance  la  all  Potato  oompetlliona.  We  have  iu  Ruby,  Cardinal, 
Prizstaker,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  far  superior  ooloored  kidneys  to  Mr. 
Bretee  so  fiar  as  quality  of  flesh  is  oonoerned.  Reading  Bnstet  still 
oocupiei  the  bighatt  position  aa  a  red  round.  How  pteatant  woidd  it  ba 
ooold  we  He  a  revival  of  the  old  International  Potato  Shows  I    They  were 
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Isle  of  Wight  ^The  monthly  oMeting  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 

HortiealUiral  ImproTemeot  Aasootation  was  held  at  Newport  on  Satur- 
daj  last.  Dr.  J.  OroTei,  B  A.,  J.P.,  presided  over  a  large  attendance  of 
members  who  were  present  to  hear  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  Tribbick« 
F3.H  a,  Brook  Gardens,  on  the  *•  CaltiTation  of  Musoat  Grapes."  The 
essayist*  who  is  an  expert  in  Grape  cnllnrOt  dealt  exhaostiTsly  w  th  the 
•nbjeet^  and  reoeired  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  suhseqnent  discussion  was 
taken  part  in  by  the  Chairman*  Messrs.  W.  [W.  Heath.  A.  W.  Eime, 
R.  Bennett^  and  others  Several  new  members  were  elected  at  the  dose 
of  a  most  snecessfnl  meeting  — S.  H. 

— ^  Jam  fob  Oub  Soldiebs.— Amongst  the  provender  for  the 
troops  in  South  Africa  a  particularly  interesting  item  is  the  jam.  This 
commodity  was  first  given  to  the  Britiah  troops  in  the  Soadan  expedition 
of  1884  and  1 885,  and  it  was  afterwards  supplied  to  the  Ashanti  expedition. 
It  was  reported  on  very  favourably  on  each  occasion,  for  not  only  was  it 
regarded  with  favour  by  the  troops,  but  it  was  found  to  be  a  distinctly 
healthy  food.  Jam  has  therefore  taken  its  permanent  place  as  one  good 
thing  among  others  for  troops  to  fight  on,  and  the  quantities  to  be  kept 
in  South  Africa  as  a  four  months'  reserve  amount  to  no  fewer  than 
1,450,000  lbs.,  consigned  in  tins  each  containing  a  single  pound. 

BiBDB  AND  Fbuit  Buds.— **B.  M."  asks  on  page   476    for 

advice  about  protceting  fruit  buds  from  the  depredations  of  ballfinches. 
I  find  several  other  offenders,  namely,  chaffinches,  blnecaps,  sparrows ; 
the  latter  most  numerous.  I  have  effectually  protected  my  fruit  buds  for 
the  past  twenty  years  with  black  cotton :  white  will  not  do.  When 
praning  commences  in  November  start  a  small  boy  to  follow  with  a  bobbin 
of  black  cotton,  giving  the  end  of  the  cotton  a  couple  of  turns  on  one  of 
tha  cater  twigs,  then  pass  on  (allowing  the  bobbin  to  revolve  in  the  partly 
dosed  palm  of  the  hand)^  forming  ah  almost  invisible  network  of 
about  6*inch  mesh.  I  allow  this  to  remain  on  the  year  round.  It  helps  to 
keep  ofE  the  blackbirds  in  summer. — J.  Campbell,  Mioklemer  Manor 
€hrd€n$t  Derby, 

Fbesh  GBAPB8  FBOM   Cakada. — ^There    is    now,    says   the 


*'  Daily  Mail,"  every  prospect  of  a  cheap  supply  of  fresh  Grapes  being 
put  upon  the  English  markets  in  future  years  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  Already  the  test  shipments  of  these  fruits,  carried  in 
relMgerated  chambers,  are  on  show  hi  Manchester,  and  the  trade 
expresses  much  satisfisction  at  the  saleable  nature  of  the  fruit  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  great  development  of  the  Canadian  fruit  trade 
in  the  United  Kingdom  will  do  much  to  extend  the  demand  for  cheap 
late  Grapes,  for  hitherto  the  middle  and  working  classes  have  had  to 
depend  upon  the  hard  Spanish  Almerias,  which  are  sent  into  our  ports 
packed  in  cork-dust  in  barrels  weighing  from  50lbs.  to  fiOlbs.  gross.  These 
are  the  well-known  green  Grapes,  so  popular  with  grocers  and  dried 
firnit  traders.  The  Canadian  supply  will  insure  ample  quantities  oi 
Grapes,  of  far  superior  quality  to  the  Almerias  and  at  a  reasonable 
price.  When  arrangements  have  been  completed  the  English  markets 
will  be  kept  stocked  vrith  fresh  Grapes  put  up  in  dainty  fittle  baskets, 
and  thus  render  the  storage  of  the  Almeria  Grapes  by  market  men,  to 
inanre  supplies  after  Christmas,  unnecessary.  Various  other  fruits  are 
to  be  sent  in  time,  and  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  shippers  will  find 
mnay  of  thtfr  fruits  displaced  by  the  superior  products  despatched  from 
Canadai  , 

THuraiNO   Apples  —  The    Codlik   Moth.  —  A  Tompkins 

County  (New  York)  correspondent  of  an  American  contemporary  relates 
his  experience  this  year  in  the  Apple  orchard.  The  Rhode  Island 
Greening  exceeded  all  in  prodnctivenesB,  and  though  sold  at  10  cents  per 
barrel  less  than  red  sorts,  proved  more  profitable.  Some  old  sorts,  like 
Yellow  Bellflower  and  Spitxenberg,  gave  fhll  crops,  but  Baldwin  did  not. 
Two  trees  that  were  thinned  last  winter  by  removing  branches  and  fruit 
bndSh  gave  twice  as  much  saleable  fruit  as  those  that  were  not  tliinned, 
and  the  labour  did  not  cost  much.  He  thinks  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to 
thin  in  this  way  than  after  the  fruit  has  set  Trees  which  had  many 
limbs  taken  out,  so  as  to  leave  them  open  to  the  sun,  gave  fruit  more  f^ee 
from  the  Codlin  moth  caterpillar  than  those  with  dose  heads,  and  the 
fruit  was  larger.  It  is  his  idea  that  the  moth  prefers  to  lay  her  eggs  in 
the  shade,  as  Apples  at  the  top  and  in  open  spaces  were  not  so  badly 
Infested  as  in  places  where  the  knranches  were  thick.  The  opinion  of  the 
American  Cultivator  is  that  she  seeks  shelter  firom  the  wind,  but  thinning 
the  trees  would  let  in  both  sun  and  wind.  In  that  section  the  Apple 
buyers  sort  and  pack  the  fruit  themseWesy  and  those  who  have  sold  to 
them  do  not  believe  that  small,  wormy,  or  defeetlve  fruit  goes  into  the 
middle  of  the  barrel,  as  they  sometimes  leave  half  the  crop  on  the  ground. 
The  seconds  go  to  the  evaporators  at  40  oents  per  100  lbs.  Most  of  the 
crops  sold  at  1  doL  60  cents  a  barrel  for  fruit  in  piles  hi  the  orchard. 


Rb-boofikq  the  Cbtstal  Palace. — ^An  important  pieo«  o 

work  is  in  eourse  of  completion  at  the  Crystal  Falace,tin  the  re-roofing 
of  the  great  central  transept  The  immense  iron  and  glass  structure,' 
designed  by  Sir  Joseph  Faxton,  to  house  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
was  only  intended  for  that  temporary  use,  and  its  re-erection  at  Sydenhsm 
was  wholly  an  afterthought.  Probably  the  nave  will  next  require  atten- 
tion. The  work  on  the  trattsept  alone,  now  nearly  completed,  will  use  up 
a  hundred  tons  of  glass,  and  wiU  cost  about  £12,000.  The  new  roofs  wiU 
be  lighter  than  the  old,  and  larger  sheets  of  glass  have  been  put  in  without 
the  use  of  putty.  Forty*nine  inches  was  the  extreme  length  to  which 
glass  manufacturers  could  go  when  the  Crystal  Palace  was  originally 
built,  but  it  is  now  said  that  there  is  practically  no  limit  The  total  area 
of  the  glass  in  these  roofs  is  nearly  15  acres. 

Sussex  Wbathsb.— The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Hay* 

wards  Heath,  for  the  past  month  was  56*5  inches,  being  1*88  inch  above 
the  average.  The  heaviest  '.fsU  was  1*96  inch  on  the  5th  ;  rain  fell  on 
ten  days.  The  maximum  temperature  was  61*^  on  the  2nd ;  the  minimum 
30°  on  the  30th.  Mean  maximum  52-19°,  mean  minimum  89  23°,  mean 
temperature  45*76°,  which  if  2*50°  above  the  average.  Since  the  first 
week,  which  was  wet  and  stormy,  it  has  been  exceptionally  fine,  though 
not  very  bright    We  had  7*  firost  on  the  morning  of  the  8rd  inst— B.  L 

NovEMBEB  WsATHEB  AT  DowlAis.— Bafaifall  5*73  inches, 

which  fell  on  nine  days ;  greatest  fall  1*56  inch  on  the  8rd  and  1*75 
inch  on  the  7th.  Temperatures:  Mean  maximum  46*566° i  highest 
reading  53°  on  the  4th,  mean  minimum  37*500°  |  lowest  reading  22°  on 
the  18th.  Below  freesing  point  on  four  nights.  The  prevailing  direction 
of  the  wmd  was  S.W.^  and  W. '  There  were  twenty-three  sunless  days. 
After  the  first  week  the  wind  was  very  quiet,  but  was  remarkable  for  dull 
days,  with  no  sunshine  and  no  rain  from  the  11th  onwards,  a  very  unusual 
thing  for  this  district — Wm.  Mabbott. 

Noyeubeb  Weatheb  at  Hodsogk  Pbiobt,  Wobksop.^ 

Mean  temperature,  47°.  Maximum  in  the  screen,  63°  on  the  2nd ; 
minimum  in  the  screen,  5*1°  on  the  19th  |  on  the  grass,  18°  on  the 
17th.  Number  of  frosts  in  the  shade,  three  i  on  the  grass,  fifteen 
Sunshine,  thirty-nine  hours,  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  possible  duration  $ 
difference,  from  average  -^  7.  Rainfall,  1*21  inch ;  t  difference  from 
average  —  0  88.  Rainy  days,  twelve ;  maximum  fall,  0*29  inch  on  the  3rd. 
Rainfall  from  January  1st,  19*94  inches;  diff»rence  from  average. 
—  3*24  inches.  The  warmest  November  since  1881.  Mean  temperature 
the  same  as  in  October;  a  good  deal  of  high  wind,  but  little  rain, 
especially  during  the  latter  half  of  the  month.— J.  Mallekdeb. 

NoYBMBEB  Weatheb  at  Bblyoib  Castle.— The  wind  was 

in  a  westerly  direction  twenty-two  days.  The  total  rainfall  was  1*46 
inch,  this  fell  on  fifteen  days,  and  is  0*94  inch  below  the.  average  for  the 
month  }  the  greatest  daily  fall  was  0  29  inch  on  the  7th.  Barometer  (oor* 
reoted  and  reduced) :  highest  reading  30*751  inches  on  the  17th  at  9  A*H. ; 
lowest,  29*289  inches  on  the  8th  at  9  A.M.  Thermometers :  highest  in  the 
shade  62°  on  the  4th  ;  lowest,  22°  on  the  19th.  Mean  of  daily  maxima^ 
51-73° ;  mean  of  daily  minima,  40*20°,  mean  temperature  of  the  month, 
45*96° ;  lowest  on  the  grass,  20°  on  the  19th  ;  highest  in  the  sun,  95°  on 
the  1st  Mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  8  feet  deep,  47*43°.  Total 
sunshine,  66  hours  30  min.  There  were  eight  sunless  days. — W.  H.  DlYBBS. 

MBxao&oiioaiOAii  obbb&vatiovb  at  ohivwiox. 

—Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens — ^height  above 
sea  level  24  feet 


Date. 


1899. 

November. 

and 
December. 


Sunday  ..26 
Monday. '27 
Taesday  28 
Wed'sday  29 
Thursday  80 
Friday  ..  1 
Saturday   2 


Means  .. 


ii 


Temperatnre  of  the 
Air. 


S.W. 

S.W. 
W.S.W. 

N.E. 
N.N.W. 

S.W. 
W.N.W. 


At  9  A.M. 

Dry 
Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

deg. 

^ 

44-6 

48-9 

47-0 

47-6 

46*9 

88-1 

88*0 

29-8 

29*6 

48*2 

44*9 

86*9 

85*1 

41-2 

89-9 

8 

H 


Night 


68*4 
54-8 
64*0 
47*1 
47-9 
68*2 
411 


i 


60*2 


deg. 
42*9 
42*9 
46*8 
80*6 
280 
82*6 
827 


86-6 


Temperatnre  of 
the  Soil. 

At    9    A.M. 

i 

At 

At 

At 

1-ft. 

2-ft. 

4-ft. 

deep. 

deep. 

deep. 

ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

__ 

46*9 

48*1 

60*5 

.^ 

46*4 

48*8 

60*4 

__ 

47-6 

48*5 

60-8 

__ 

44-9 

48*6 

60-8 

._ 

42*9 

47*6 

50-8 

0*27 

43*8 

46*9 

60-2 

44*1 

47*1 

eo-0 

Total 

0-27 

46*2 

47*9 

60*8 

I 

o 


I 


g 


deg. 
40*6 
29-8 
42-0 
24-8 
28*6 
811 
28-9 


80-7 


The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  dull,  with  much  fog  and  frost 
on  five  mornings. 
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MALMAISON  CARNATIONS. 

(Continued  frwn  pag$  306.) 

At  one  time  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  Malmaison  Carnations  were 
as  hardy  as  border  Tarieties,  and  consequently  sent  plants  to  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Jersey,  as  well  with  the  hope  that 
they  would  thrive  as  to  insure  renewed  energy  and  vigour  for  fresh 
stock.  But  there  has  been  no  favourable  response.  The  only  place 
from  which  information  was  gained  is  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  the 
dimate  there  appears  to  be  too  damp  for  them. 

An  idea  presented  itself  that  if  Malmaisons  were  planted  out  with 
the  border  varieties  we  should  obtain  clean  healthy  stook.  Early  in 
the  spring  months  a  row  was  formed  of  Malmaisons,  with  such 
varieties  of  Miss  A.  Campbell,  Countess,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Uriah  Pike, 
Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  s  Baby  Castle,  and  others.  The  plants  were 
turned  out  of  4-inch  pots,  and  experienced  from  9**  to  14**  of  frost  for 
seyeral  nights  in  succession.  The  Malmaisons  looked  sick,  and  we 
lost  all  hope  of  their  doing  any  more  good.  It  touched  the  border 
varieties,  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  except  those  that  had  com- 
menced growth  in  the  frames  before  planting.  When  frost  had  passed 
away,  and  genial  weather  followed,  we. planted  other  Malmaisons 
with  those  previously  inserted,  and  the  later  planted  ones  for  a  time 
certainly  looked  the  better  stock  ;  but  in  spite  of  watering  they  did 
not  grow  as  strongly  as  the  early  planted  ones.  This  demonstrated 
the  hardiness  of  Malmaison  Carnations.  Nothing  (An  be  said  of  the 
flowering,  because  the  flower  stems  were  removed. 

We  promptly  concluded  that  this  method  would  certainly  result  in 
strong,  healthy,  robust  grass  for  layers,  to  add  that  strength  and 
constitution  to  the  plants  grown  indoors  that  is  essential  to  the  best 
results.  The  '*  grass,*'  which  was  exceptional  for  strength  and  visour, 
was  layered  early  in  the  season.  The  layers  rooted  freely,  and  we 
were  charmed  by  their  sfppearance,  and  concluded  the  much  desired 
object  had  been  accomplished.  For.  the  sake  of  comparison  it  may  be 
said  that  the  growth  of  Princess  of  Wales  outdoors  was  equally  as 
strong  as  that  of  Mrs.  E.  Hambro  in  its  strongest  ooodltioo.  The 
rooted  plants  were  iu  due  time  lifted,  potted,  and  treated  the  same  as 
we  have  always  treated  our  young  stock,  but  with  results  the  reverse 
of  satisfactory.  They  barely  wgan  to  root  until  they  displayed 
nnmistakeable  signs  of  disease,  which  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  plants  eventually  found  a  resting-place  on  the  rubbish  heap. 
It  is  intended,  however,  though  this  plan  proved  a  failure,  to  try 
another  year  a  collection  under  old  lights.  The  flower  spikes  will  f>e 
removed  to  ftivour  earlicfr  layers,  and  the  plants  can  be  protected  from 
heavy  rains  until  they  are  lifted  and  established  in  pots.  Time,  of 
course,  will  decide  whether  this  will  answer  or  not. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  plants  that  have  been  layered  in  frames 
from  inside  grown  stock  until  they  are  thoroughly  rooted  with  good 
balls  of  soil  attaching  to  them.  These  are  most  carefully  lifted, 
ignoring  any  small  or  weakly  layers,  and  are  placed  singly  into 
perfectly  clean  and  dry  4-inch  pots.  Crocking  is  very  carefully  done, 
one  large  piece  being  placed  at  the  base,  hollow  side  downwards,  and 
this  is  covered  with  small  pieces  of  a  smaller  size.  Portions  of  broken 
pots,  bricks,  :oharcoaI,  cinders,  or  gravel  will  do,  provided  they  are 
clean  and  certain  to  provide  perfect  drainage.  Over  the  drainage 
should  be  placed  a  thin  layer  oi  moss,  or  the  roughest  portion  of  the 
compost.  We  have  used  the  dyed  French  moss  from  the  room  and 
dinner  table  decorations,  but  it  proved  distinctly  detrimental  to  the 
growth  of  the  plants. 

I  have  proved  by  experience  that  Malmaison  Carnations  are  not  so 
particular  about  soil  as  some  people  imagine.  When  struggling  to 
grow  Malmaisons  we  were  often  told  that  until  loam  from  certain 
southern  counties  was  procured  success  would  never  be  ours.  Thip, 
however,  was  too  expensive,  and  we  now  know  that  where  fair  loam 
can  be  obtained  it  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  Bedfordshire 
sand  was  said  to  bo  another  essential,  but  railway  and  cartage  rendered 
this  prohibitive.  Estate  sand  only  cost  the  digging  anl  carting  a 
short  distance,  and  although  fine  and  slightly  yellow  answers  the 
purpose  admirably. 

The  loam  here  is  light  and  inclined  to  be  sandy,  but  it  varies 
according  tv)  the  position  on  the  es  ate  from  which  it  is  obtained.  That 
at  present  in  use  id  very  light  and  fibrous.  It  is  over  gravel,  and  if 
we  pare  more  thau  1^  inch  deep  we  are  on  the  gravel,  into  which  none 
of  the  fibre  enters.  This  is  cut,  if  possible,' while  in  an  intermediate 
state  for  moisture,  stacked  until  the  grass  is  dead,  and  then  it  is  fit 
for  urie.  If  we  run  short  the  grass  is  skinned  off  and  then  out  1  inch 
deep  for  immediate  use.  With  this  loam  clay,  which  is  excellent  here, 
is  incorporated.  Some  of  it  is  of  a  marly  nature,  and  this  is  preferred 
to  mix  with  the  loam.  A  load  or  more  is  procured  according  to 
requirements,  and  if  the  weather  i^  favourable  it  is  spread  to  dry, 
when  it  is  reduced  to  powder.  In  this  condition  it  incorporates 
splendidly  with  the  loam.  When  none  in  this  state  has  been  at 
command  a  little  has  been  scattered  on  the  surface  after  ix>tting,  to  be 
washed  down  by  bubsequeot  wateringF. 


The  loam  and  olay  form  three  parts  of  the  compost,  the  other  part 
being  sand,  leaf  mould  (gathered  nrom  the  woods  naturally  made,  not 
stored  to  heat  and  have  the  fibre  destroyed),  with  about  one  6«mch 
potful  of  soot  to  each  barrowload  of  loam.  Artificial  mixtures  are 
occasionally  used,  but  neither  these  nor  natural  manures  are  required 
at  this  stage,  the  soot  being  quite  suflBcient.  When  used  for  potting 
the  compost  should  be  in  an  intermediate  state  for  moisture,  as  tMs 
allows  water  to  be  withheld  for  some  days  after  potting,  so  that  all 
danuiged  roots  have  a  chance  to  heal,  whereas  when  watered  directly 
the  damaged  roots  decay  and  the  jdants  are  a  long  time  before  tlMiy 
recover  from  the  potting. 

The  soil  must  be  prmed  firmly  in  the  pots,  and  whether  they  are 
placed  in  a  house,  pit,  or  the  frame  in  which  they  have  been  layend, 
they  shonld  stana  on  a  mmsture-holding  base,  such  as  coal  ashes,  Mad, 
coooa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or  gravel.  The  syringe  must  be  used  anoDgit 
the  pots  once  <h*  twice  daily  according  to  the  weather,  not  nooosnanly 
sprinkling  the  foliage,  although  this  may  be  done  occasionally  if  the 
weather  prove  hot  and  dry.  The  plants  ought  to  be  shaded  from 
strong  sun ;  a  few  hours  during  the  day  only  may  be  necessary.  As 
soon  as  they  will  stand  exposure  to  full  sunshine  shading  must  be 
discontinued.  For  the  first  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  they  may  be  kept 
fairly  close,  until,  in  fact,  root  action  has  freely  commenced,  after 
which  air  should  be  admitted  and  increased  until  it  can  be  given 
abundantly  to  maintain  sturdy,  healthy  growth,  and  a  robust 
constitution. — Wm.  Babdnbt,  OsmasUm  Manor ^  Derby. 

(To  be  eontinaed.) 


VEGETABLES  FOR  EXHIBITION  AND   HOME.* 

Though  the  culture  of  vegetables  has  ever  been  regarded  in 
private  establishments  as  of  primary  importance,  it  may  safely  be  sud 
that  it  has  not  previously  had  the  prominence  with  which  it  is 
regarded  at  the  present  day.  The  times  have  changed,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  men  and  things,  too,  have  altered.'  Years  ago  the 
production  of  splendid  trained  plants  in  pots  was  of  paramount  interest, 
as  was,  by  other  growers,  the  training  of  fruit  trees  on  walls,  and  in 
both  these  cases  such  a  standard  excellence  was  attained  to  as  is 
seldom  reached  nowadays.  This,  however,  is  a  utilitarian  age,  and 
perhaps  few  regret  the  decadence  of  the  trained  specimen  flowering 
plants ;  they  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  given  way  to  stock  that  from  all 
points  of  view  is  infinitely  more  useful  to  the  gardener.  Whether  the 
more  haphazard  method  of  training  fruit  trees  that  now  largely 
prevails  is  an  unmixed  blessing  is  a  moot  point,  and  one  which  need 
not  now  be  discussed.  These  two  examples  are  adduced  to  iflustrate 
the  changes  that  the  years  must  ever  bring  in  their  wake,  and  in 
vegetable  culture  we  find  a  third. 

Recognising,  then,  the  immense  interest  and  enthusiasm  that  have 
settled  in  vegetable  culture,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  for  surprise  to  see 
books  more  or  less  varied  in  character  coming  before  the  gardening 
public  in  an  ever  flowing  stream.  Some  of  these  deal  with  spedal 
departments  of  the  vegetable  garden;  while  others  pass  the  whole 
routine  in  view,  and  give  sound  advice  in  slightly  different  forma. 
Amonscst  the  last  to  bid  for  public  favour  in  the  world  of  bcokdom  is 
Mr.  Edwin  Beckett,  whose  volume  is  now  before  us.  The  writePa 
qualifications  as  a  cultivator  of  vegetables  are  written  in  the  reports  of 
snows  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  curious  may  fiiul  in  the 
pages  of  the  gardening  press  snch  matter  as  will  convinoe  them  that 
if  Mr.  Beckett  can  preach  as  well  as  he  can  practise,  then  must  ^e  be 
a  very  master.  ^ 

The  author^s  style  of  writine  is  terse,  light,  pleasing,  yet  con- 
vincing, and  if  in  some  cases  his  suggested  details  are,  to  many 
growers,  impossible  of  adoption,  sunply  from  lack  of  materials  and 
time,  in  other  instances  his  immediate  subject  would  have  benefited 
from  expansion.  The  chapter  on  the  important  subject  of  exhibiting, 
for  example,  is  peculiarly  interesting,  and  the  details  might  well  have 
been  amplified,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  staging  of 
vegetables  hag  not  yet,  except,  perhaps,  with  the  very  few,  reached  a  high 
standard.  The  arrangement  unquestionably  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  results,  and  regular  visitors  at  exhibitions  will  be  able  to 
re-echo  the  author's  words  when  he  says,  "I  have  often  noticed 
instances  in  which  the  awards  would  have  been  different  had  the 
exhibitors  of  the  badly  arranged  displays  bestowed  more  care  and  time 
upon  them.**    . 

Mr.  Beckett  in  this  chapter  carries  the  reader  back  to  his  first 
plunge  in  the  exhibition  arena  with  vegetables  in  London,  and 
aspirants  will  do  well  to  study  the  remarks  which  we  give  beneath. 

I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  staged  vegetables  at  an  exhibition  <^ 
the  Royal  Hortioaltaral  Society,  held  at  South  Kensiogcoa,  when  some 
valuable  prizes  were  offered.  I  had  previously  shown  several  times  locally, 
and  with  much  success,  and  naturally  thought  my  produee  was  rood 

•  •*  VepjetJibles  for  Kxhibition  and  Home  Gonsnmption/'  by  Edwin  Beckett^ 
London,  ^Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd.    Price  ds.  6d. 
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CDOn^h  to  win  uiTWhMe.  I  entered  teoordingl;',  ftnd  the  Iamod  Una 
tmoghl  me  hit  not  bt*D  [orprtteD.  Arriitng  ftt  Soath  KvnriDglon  kbout 
forty  minutPii  belore  the  time  fixed  fot  the  eonnDencement  of  jadftng.  I 
vommeneed  to  erruige  my  ooUMtlon  of  tweUo  klDdr.  I  km  quite 
bewildervd,  for  ell  the  beet  nhlbitore  of  the  div  irere  there  in  force,  and 
to  nj  suriniM  thej  had  MStl;  eompleted  atiglog,  and  the  mmjority  hed 
Brraag«d  their  oolleodoM  «nd  carefiilljr  eofered  them  up  with  white  paper. 
Six  prini  were  offM«d,  ud  I  wm  onlj  fifth,  m  thero  wu  a  )troiie  ooni' 
petition,  and  It  WM  tome  MtittMlkHi  to  find  that  I  had  not  been  [eft  out 
aliogelber.  I  can  aiasre  nj  naden  I  ntnmtd  hose  a  laddor  bat  a 
wiier  miD.  1  well  remember  that  Mr.  Mllea  of  Wycomb*  Abbey  wa*  a 
ipleodid  firit,  having  BOt  «olj  prodootioni  of  the  mj  beat  qn^ty,  bat 
•plendidly  arranged. «  Few  nen  erar  exhlldted  Id  better  fcrm  than  be  did, 
•■d  la  bin  I  «w*  BMh  of  my  eaeceM  at  ao  esbiUtor  of  regetaUet  in 
alror  iife.  Hoet  of  mj  time  dorlnK  that  aflemooa  wa«  (pent  eloaaty 
•xamiuog  orarj  detail  o«oD«el«d  willi  that  ozhlbit,  and  the  ba»t  of  the 
«tber«,  detamtaing  to  do  better  In  the  fntnre  it  poaelUa.  The  followiDg 
Tear  )n  the  earns  uoatfa,  aad  with  about  the  wnH  eihlbftora,  I  <ne  placed 
third ;  bat  the  next  year,  at  the  aame  places  1  wa«  rewarded  with  three 
flnl  priire,  two  in  ttLa^nmmar  and  on*  la  the  nnlumD.  I  moation  tbu 
Dot  frmn  egotiim.'bat  ai  an  incenliTs  to  young  exhibitora  to  thoroughly 
1mi«  the  al>ieet  leHotta  giien  at  competitire  gatberingi. 


■nd  tuber*,  and  the  nixtora  for  planting  them  in.  The  ground  ihould  be 
ihoroDgfaly  Ireoohcd  daring  winior,  and  at  ibe  bottom  of  each  trench  a 
coating  of  abont  1  inohee  of  long  alable  litter  *bonld  be  given,  learlng  the 
lurface  rough  and  uneven,  tba>  allowing  the  fro>t  and  windi  to  thoronghly 
pntverite  the  *oil.  Early  in  Maroh  the  planting  ahoold  be  done.  Prepare 
■  oiixturo  of  half-deoBj  ed  hoTM  manure— that  f^om  an  old  Haabroom 
bed  ia  preferable  to  any  other — and  half  good  leaf  mosld.  Thia  ihoold 
all  be  naaaed  tbroagh  a  aleve  with  balf-ireh  neab,  and  IbOTOoghly  mixed. 
A  good  trenoh  ahoald  be  taken  OBt  with  the  apsda  at  leaat  a  foot  in  depth, 
and  in  thii  ahould  be  pnt  about  fl  Inchsa  of  the  mixture. 

AMoming  the  latt  to  have  been  properly  prepared,  they  ihould  b« 
carefully  laid  on  the  aoU  at  a  dirtanoe  of  2  leat  aparL  Then  flit  up  the 
trenoh  with  the  aame  kind  of  mixture,  and  over  thia  draw  a  little  of  the 
Bneat  at  the  iml  taken  from  the  trenoh.  M«atly  rake  over  and  make  a 
mark  down  the  centre.  The  diataae*  between  tbe  rowa  should  be  3  feel 
3  inohea ;  It  will  be  tonnd  far  bett«r  to  tboroogbly  cnltivale  a  few  row* 
than  to  only  half  prepare  a  large  number,  as  it  will  be  foacd  that  a  (fry 
large  percentage  will  torn  out  fit  for  the  exhibition  itage.  If  borae 
manare  cannot  oe  readily  obtaijied  pure  leaf  aotl  will,  anawer  almoat  ■• 
well.  Hoe  the  oropi  frequently  and  tboroaghly,  proteotiog  tham  if  nece«- 
aary,  and  earth  up  aa  aoon  aa  ready.  Wben  tbe  baalm  baa  grown  a 
moderate  beigkt  tod  ia  Ukely  to  fall  down  it  ihontd  be  kept  in  an  aprl^ht 
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From  tuch  general  remarks  the  author  passes  to  the  considerattoa 
of  tbe  culture  of  all  tbe  principal  vegetablea,  and  it  is  here  tbat  in 
•ome  iDstaDMS  the  ioatructions  are  ocoasitmally  too  mianto  for 
g^msral  conTeaience.  BqI,  then,  it  ia  for  the  reader  to  dig*st  the 
iDformatiDD,  and  adapt  all  he  caa  of  it  to  Us  own  circumetancea. 
iDstructors  do  not  necsgaarll;  wiab  their  papila  to,  in  all  caseB,  atrala 
to  follow  the  precise  "  lettor  of  the  law,"  hut  to  bo  imbibo  tbe  concrete 
prineipla  a«  to  enable  them  in  varyipg  phases  to  travel  a«  closely  to 
the  lice  aa  may  be.  That  the  advice  given  is  thoroughly  aonnd  no 
otw  will  doubt  for  one  moment,  but  in  one  or  two  cases  eqnally 
avtisfBCtory  resulca  will  acorue  to  the  cultivator  who,  perforce  of 
circumstances,  adopts  mmpler  methods  of  procedure. 

In  order  to  give  a  clearer  coDcepllon  of  the  work,  we  canuot  do 
better  than  select  a  portion  of  [ha  remarks  on  Potatoes,  cboosioK  ttiat 
portion  which  bas  *pecial  reference  to  the  production  of  exhibition 
tubers.     Relative  to  this  phase  of  culture  Hr,  Beckett  says ; — 

Only  a  favoured  few  who  are  fortunate  anouKb  to  have  an  ideal  Potato 
Mul  can  hop*  to  obtain  aueh  splendid  apeolmaoa  ■*  are  often  seen  on  the 
show  tables,  unlcsi  •oma  tpeoiaJ  meani  are  ukao  10  piodaoe  tbem.  Her* 
oD  a  Bliff,w(t,  London  olay  it  iiabiolulel^imposiibletohave  well-shaped, 
«lear  Potatoes  by  ordinary  melbod*  of  ouUivilion.  HeDOe  some  epeoial 
treatment  muat  be  given  to  them.  I  have  made  numemua  eiperimenta, 
and  was  much  pniiled  for  many  yeais  before  I  could  enaure  ■atiafaotory 
reaulta.  1  triad  the  beat  varieliea,  different  limes  and  modes  of  planting, 
and  many  kinds  ot  miilurea  ia  the  way  of  compost,  but  the  result  gene- 
rally was  disappoioting.  Notwithstanding,  I  was  determined,  if  possible, 
to  oonlinue  until  I  satisfied  irysalf,  and  I  can  now  sa^  I  have  done  ao,  1 
ooDsldei  tbe  principal  poinu  are  an  open  sunny  position  on  a  well-drainad 
plsce  of  ground,  early  planting,  allowing  plenty  of  room  between  tbe  rowa 


mode  of  keeping  them  in  poaltlon,  and  I  conaidar  it  of  the  utinoai 
importanoe.  Aa  soon  aa  the  growth  ia  completed  and  it  is  aafe  to  lift  tba 
crop,  out  off  tbe  topa  aad  lift  without  delay,  aarefnlly  storing  as  befbra 

In  my  opinion.  Potatoes  are  generally  exbiUted  mueh  too  large,  bat 
aa  loeg  a*  exhibitors  have  to  aubmit  them  to  judges  who  favour  large 
tnbers,  ao  long  will  big  specimens  continne  Co  be  staged.  I  consider  a 
Potato  should  be  of  medinm  aiae.  shallow  ey?d,  free  from  scab  or  oraoka, 
aad  the  akin  quite  olear  but  not  neeeasarily  amoulh.  aa  a  roughness  in' 
tbe  akin  generally  denote*  good  cooking  quslitiaF.  Tbey  sboald  ba  waahed 
thoroughly  oUan  oa  tbe  afternoon  before  tbe  ahow  in  soap  and  water 
wilb  apieoa  of  aoft  aponge,  and  aa  soon  as  dry  wrapped  in  clean  toft  while 
or  brown  paper.  Car*  should  be  taken  not  to  expose  them  to  the  air 
mxm  than  I*  necessary,  or  much  of  the  &eah  appearance  will  be  lost.  Six 
or  nine  is  the  number  generally  shown,  and  they  ahould  be  preaented  aa 
even  in  aize  aa  postibla. 

This  excerpt  is  a  fair  example  of  the  style  of  treatment  of  each 
Individual  crop.  Aa  a  further  sample  we  are  able,  by  the  courtevy  of 
tbe  publiBherB,togive(fig.  8B)Bphotogtaphic  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
Aldenham  House  Onion  hcAi,  in  which  can  be  eeen  mauy  bulbs  that 
are  well  up  to  the  exhibition  standard.  Id  conclusion  we  may 
heartily  commend  the  work,  which  is  admirably  printed  on  good 
paper  and  effectively  illuslratad,  to  teadeis  of  the  jimmai  of  Horti- 
culture.  It  will  be  read  with  inierest  by  growers  of  vegetables,  and 
dllige^tsefkeiB  after  knowledge  will  find  in  tie  216  pages  many  points, 
many  suggestions,  and  many  hints  that  cannot  I'ail  to  redound  to 
tbdr  beneit  when  they  are  embodied  la  their  own  future  practice.  | 
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Detenbar  7,  1899. 


N.C.S.  FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 

Us  TuMday  the  Floral  Cummittee  of  the  above  Society  batd  the 
laatofits  meetiogt  for  tfae  pment  scaaon  at  the  Bo jal  Aquarium, 
Mr.  Tbomac  Berau  preaiding.  Exbibita  were  not  nQmeroiu,  Htid  oqIj 
two  oertificaiM  were  awarded—viz.,  to 

J,  R.  Upton. — A  Japsnew  or  very  large  size,  with  long  medium 
aized  floret*,  wbiob  droop  nnd  are  curly  at  the  tips.  The  oolour  ia 
deep  golden  yellow,  being  deeper  od  the  ioside.  Shown  b;  Mr.  J,  H, 
KenjoD.  > 

Edith. — A  MiDgle  variety  of  good  size,  haTing  rather  broad  il&t 
floretB,  Rtlfi  itama,  and  a  nieful  looking-  variety.  The  colour  ii  deep 
roey  jSnk.    Shown  by  Mr.  Pagram. 

N.C.S.  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

Tbs  ariQuat  diniier  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Wedneadayi 
the  2»th  ult,  at  the  Rolboni  ReBtaurant,  Mr.  Percy  Waterer 
pmiidiQg.  There  was  a  large  sttendence  of  members  and  frienda, 
many  of  whom  were  ladies.  The  time  for  gpeecbmakinj^  baring 
arrived,  it  follows  m  a  matter  of  ccune  thaC  the  usnal  loyal  toasts 
wire  duly  hoaonred,  aud  then  the  Ch^man  arose  to  give  "The 
National  Chryaanthemum  Society."  In  the  conrae  of  his  lemarks  the 
Chairman  alluded  to  the  excellent  relatioos  that  existed  lietween 
the  N.C.S.  and  other  kindred  associations  abroad,  and  deplored  the 
d««tb  of  one  of  the  Society's  moat  diatir^uiahed  Honorary  Fellows, 
M.  Henry  de  Vilmorin.  He  alfo  reminded  them  of  the  foTthooming 
Chrysanthemnni  Show  in  Paris  seit  year,  when  delegatea  from  all 
pens  of  the  woild  would  be  iovlted,  and  hoped  the  N.C.S.  would  not 
fail  to  be  represented.  Befening  to  tbe  new  medal,  be  said  that  after 
form  and  colour,  gardeners  appreciated  wdsht,  tmd  they  would  hare 
no  cause  to  complain  on  this  score,  for  he  thought  the  new  design  a 
great  iinprorement  on  the  last.  He  also  alluded  to  the  rase  clasfi  aa  a 
step  in  tno  right  direction.  He  thought,  too,  that  amateors  mostly 
began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  that  they  would  do  well  to  begin  by 
growing  decorative  plants,  for  which  he  intended  to  offer  a  cup,  to  be 
oompeted  for  by  amateurs  who  did  not  employ  a  gardener;  and  as  the 
wirea  often  helped  tb^  bnabanda  by  looking  after  the  plants  during 
the  daytime,  he  woold  also  ofler  one  for  competition  by  the  amateurs' 
wives  and  sisters, 

Mr.  Fife  propoeed  "  The  Donors  of  Special  Prizes,"  An  interest- 
ing part  of  the  proceedings  was  the  presentatloD  of  tbe  National 
challenge  trophy  to  Mr,  W,  H.  Berry,  representing  the  Portsmouth 
Society.  The  Ohaiiman  reminded  the  company  that  on  a  (brmer 
occasion  Mr.  Berry  bad  been  cliaffed,  and  that  bad  drawn  from  him  a 
promise  that  tbe  Portsmonth  Bociety  would  be  to  the  front  again,  and 
he  was  pleased  to  find  he  had  kept  his  word.  Other  cupa  and  medals 
were  presented  to  varioua  leading  prizewinners. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jonee  replied  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  donors  of 
apecial  prizes,  and  ag^n  offered  to  provide  the  same  prize  next  year 
for  tbe  vase  class,  which  was  entbuBiastically  received. 

Hr.  Berry  replied  on  behalf  ot  the  Portsmouth  Society,  and 
augg:eBted  that  now  that  the  medallions  were  all  filled  up  that  the 
whole  of  vbe  winning  aocietiee  should  have  one  grand  competition  next 
year  for  tho  final  possession  of  tbe  shield. 

Alter  other  toasts  were  disposed  of,  and  just  before  the  close  of  the 
meeting  the  Chairman  announced  that  at  the  recent  Nuvember  ahow 
there  were  S309  cut  blooms  staged  in  the  various  out-bloom  classes, 
.which  total  was  arrived  at  as  under :— 224]  Japaneae,  618  incurved, 
210  Anemone,  48  bunohes  Anemone  Pompons,  84  bunchea  Pompons, 
86  refleied  and  42  bunches  singles  (each  bnnoh  ia  counted  as  one 
v«riety). 

SYNONyMOUS    CBRYSANTHEMTJM3. 

Now  that  the  season  is  well  advanced,  and  the  Chryaanthemum 
shows  of  1699  are  only  pleasurable  memories  (or  otherwise),  it  would 
not,  I  think,  be  out  of  place  to  tnX  the  feeling  of  growers  geoendly 
as  to  the  merit*  of  tbe  last  list  of  synoDymons  varietlea  pabllshed  l^ 
our  National  Chrysanthemum  Soeisty  respecting  T.  Carrington  and 
Austr»Ue,Bnd  Pride  of  Stokell  and  Mabel  Kerslake. 

After  carefully  watohing  T.  Carrington  and  Aoitralia  at  every 
stage,  the  ooncluaion  is  forced  upon  me  (hat  an  erroi  has  been  made. 
The  growth  of  T.  Carrington  ie  quite  distinct  ^omAostralie,  and  the 
blooma  tbemselrei  are  far  more  distinct  than  many  varietias  that  are 
not  honoured  by  the  attentions  of  the  N.C.S.  Tlie  guard  petals  of 
T.  Carrington  come  tabular  in  first  aad  second  orown  bioomi  which 
alone  aboald  be  sufBcieot  to  diatinguish  it  bom  Australie,  all  tbe 

Etats  of  which  are  flat,  and  more  inclined  to  wbarl  than  those  of 
CaiTingtoD. 


Mabal  Eeralake  is  much  brighter  In  oolour  than  Pride  of  StiAell. 
I  have  been  eagerly  looking  for  someone  to  take  op  this  matter. 
Perhaps  what  is  everyone's  bnsiDera  i*  nobody's  in  pertloular.— H.  A.  A. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE  FOR  BEClNNEBa 
iCfKtimiid  Jrim  pag$  ITT.) 

Ik  May  fully  expose  the  plants  to  the  open,  selecting  a  aheltered 
comer  where  the  cold  eastorly  winds  do  not  trouble  tbem  seriously. 
Watering'must  be  strictly  attended  to,  as  the  plants  rapidly  dry  under 
the  influence  of  lun  and  wind.  Neat  stakes  must  be  plaoed  to  the 
planta  at  tbe  time  of  potting,  as  upright  growth  Is  important  in 
maintaining  a  good  habit.  The  compost  may  be  the  same  as  at  the 
last'pottmg,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  decayed  manure. 

The  final  potting  ia  tbe  nest  stage,  and  should  be  carried  out  in 
June.  The  meet  suitable  sized  pots  are,  as  a  rule.  8  to  10  Inches  in 
diameter.  They  must  be  clean,  dry  and  well  drained,  placing  one 
large  crock  over  tbe  hole  at  the  baaa  and  a  few  of  lesser  eize  upon  it, 
finishing  with  a  layer  of  fibrous  turf,  and  upon  this  a  sprinkling  of 
soot,  Tha  compost  is  best  jHvpared  some  weeks  prior  to  uae,  and  it 
abould  conuBt  largely  of  fibrous  turfy  loam,  but  very  little  leaf  soil. 
Four  parts  of  old  turves  chopped  up  to  one  of  leaf  soil  and  the  rams 
quantity  of  han»  numnre  with  sand  and  wood  ashes  makes  excellent 
potting  matenal.  To  each  buahel  add  a  6-!ncb  potful  of  soot  and  the 
same  of  twnemeat.  Tbe  whole  ought  to  be  well  mixed  and  kept 
from  being  satDraled  with  rain,  but  it  must  be  moist  when  used  for 
potting. 

Tbe  plants  require  to  be  quile  moist  a.  tbe  roots  at  the  time  of 
potting,  but  not  wet.  This  is  an  important  matter.  If  tbe  ball  of 
soil  and  roots  ia  rery  dry  it  is  evident  that  when  potted,  wator  applied 
will  pass  through  the  new  soil  only,  leaving  that  fully  oecu{Hed  with 
routs  as  dry  as  before.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  an  error  to  have  tbe 
soil  too  wet,  but  if  the  plants  are  watered  the  evening  previously  they 
will  be  in  condition  for  potting  next  day.  If  properly  mi^t  the  plante 
turn  out  readily  from  clean  pots,  Gemovo  tbe  drsdnsge,  place  some 
compost  in  the  pot,  making  it  firm,  on  this  fix  the  ball  and  spread  out 
tbe  looee  roots.  Introduce  the  soil  in  layers  and  make  it  firm  with 
a  potting  stick  until  tbe  ball  ia  just  covered,  leaving,  however, 
sufficient  room  for  watering.  At  this  potting  it  is  best  tJ  fix  the 
stakes  to  the  plants  at  inch  a  length  as  they  are  likely  to  be  required 
by  the  variety,  tying  tbe  main  stem  to  ib 

The  plants  must  have  an  open,  sunny  podtion  for  the  summer,  and 
shonld  be  arranged  on  an  ash  bed,  or  stood  on  boards  by  the  side  of  a 
walk  where  they  can  be  conveniently  attended  to.  If  tbe  weather  ta 
not  too  hot  and  drying  water  ought  not  to  be  needed  for  several  dsye, 
but  the  plants  may  be  syringed  daily.  After  the  plants  have  recom- 
menced growth  regular  supplies  miut  be  given.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  a  wire  ought  to  be  fixed  along  the  rows  of  plants  and  secured 
to  a  stake  at  eOcb  end.  Tie  tfae  atakes  attached  to  each  plaut  to  the 
wire,  and  this  will  prevent  the  planle  being  blown  over  by  strong 

Chrysanthemums  grow  to  a  single  stem  only  during  the  early 
atagei,  but  a  check  to  tbis  main  growth  occurs  between  MayandJuly. 
Some  varieties  do  it  earlier  than  others.  Tbe  check  to  growth  ia  in 
the  shape  of  a  bud  appearing  at  the  growing  point,  and  this  ia  known 
as  the  natural  break.    This  bud  is  never  of  any  use,  and  would  not 

Eoduce  a  good  flower,  bence  it  is  discarded,  and  from  the  axils  of  the 
Lve«  below,  growths  push  and  iocreass  tbe  number  of  shoota. 
Growers  usually  allow  three  or  four  of  these  shoots  toextend,  and  aboat 
August  or  early  September  each  of  them  wilt  form  a  crown  bud  whieh 
gives  a  good  bloom.  If  this  bud  Is  discarded,  as  It  may  be,  tbe 
growths  which  proceed  from  below  it  extend  and  eventually  form 
second  crowns.  Further  extension  leads  to  terminal  buds,  which  are 
known  by  having  other  flower  buds  round  them,  and  no  further  stem 
growth  is  made. 

When  a  good  seomd  crown  bud  i>  wanted  to  produce  the  fiower 
the  bud  is  watched  for,  and  immediately  it  can  be  found  tfae  growtba 
surrounding  it  and  below  it  are  gradually  rubbed  out,  until  tfae  bud 
itself  only  retnsiot.  This  process  is  termed  "  taking  "  or  "  securing  " 
the  buds.  The  terminal  nnds  are  also  relieved  of  the  smaller  buds 
around  them  as  soon  as  they  can  be  conveniently,  and  without  injury 
to  the  central  bud,  rubbed  oaL 

Having  secured  the  buds,  the  next  important  point  is  to  preserve 
them  from  injury.  Earwigs  will  spoil  them  as  soon  oe  anytfamg,  and 
if  they  are  numerous  about  the  plants  traps  must  be  laid  to  caXoh 
them.  Lengths  of  hollow  bean  sticks,  or  small  pots  inverted  over  the 
top  of  the  BtJcka,  placing  in  each  a  little  moas  or  hay,  are  good  traps 
for  the  pests. 

When  the  buds  are  secured  a  little  stimulant  may  be  given  tb* 
plants,  affoidiug  it  in  a  weak  state  and  of  a  varied  cbvacter.  Never 
give  stimulants,  howerer,  when  tbe  planle  are  very  dry.  They  must 
first  be  moistened  with  clear  water.  All  growths  below  the  flowv 
buda,  whether  nde  growtha  or  flower  buda,  ahould  be  rubbed  out  aa 
they  appear. 

Towards  tbe  end  of  September,  or  early  in  October,  the  general 
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houBing  of  the  plants  should  take  place.  Aooommodate  them  in  a 
oool  atruotore,  but  if  they  are  to  flower  in  it  it  ought  to  be  heated  for 
theVpnrpoae  of  drying  up  damp  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  flowere. 
— E.  D.  a 

INCURVED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

This  once  favoured  aection  has  undergone  a  great  -  change  within 
the  last  few  yean,  and  one  must  be  an  ardent  admirer  of  them  to  speak 
well  of  the  greater  number  of  Uooms  staged  at  recent  shows.  Excellent 
specimens  have  benk  rare,  the  great  majority  being  large,  it  is  true, 
but  rouf!h  and  dull  coloiured.  We  do  not  think  exhibitors  take  so 
much  pains  with  them  as  in  years  gone  by,  and  the  introduction  of 
many  bad  types  has  helped  to  make  the  section  less  interesting. 
Really,  with  few  exceptions  the  incurved  varieties  of  to-day  are  bad 
irpes  of  the  Japanese,  sorts  that  will  not  grow  large  enough  to  be 
(Massed  among  the  latter. 

Duchess  of  Fife  as  a  white,  and  C.  H.  Curtis  as  a  yellow,  are 
excellent  when  well  grown,  and  Madame  Ferlat  of  the  newer  forms  is 
a  fine  white,  but  Chrysanthcmiste  Bruant,  Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure,  Miss 
V.  Foster,  Miss  D.  Foster,  Mrs.  N.  Molyneux,  and  The  Egyptian, 
among  many  others,  have  taken  away  the  refinement  once  seen  in 
stands  of  incurved  flowers.  Lord  Alcester,  Empress  of  India,  Princess 
of  Wales  and  the  like,  which  were  the  favoured  varieties  in  many  a 
winning  stand,  are  now  seldom  seen ;  at  least»  in  anything  like  good 
form. 

The  cause  of  this  is  not  so  much  that  the  varieties  ara  "  worn 
out,"  as  so  many  express,  but  we  venture  to  think  they  are  overgrown. 
If  one  would  start  next  season  with  cuttings  not  rooted  before  the 
end  of  Jannaiy  and  grown  in  a  cool,  steady  manner  in  frames,  subse- 
quently restricted  to  pots  not  more  than  9  inches  in  diameter,  and 
nothing  but  good  scnxid  loam,  rammed  tightly,  to  grow  in,  we  would 
gnarantee  capital  results,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  ordinary  details 
of  culture  be  carried  out.  One  other  thing  we  would  insist  upon,  and 
that  is  that  ''^ artificial  '*  manures  be  safely  placed  under  lock  and  key. 
Firm,  well-ripened  growth  is  needed,  and  an  abundance  of  roots  below. 

Incurved  Chrysanthemums  will  find  a  few  admirers  undoubtedly 
on  account  ot  their  neatness  as  show  flowers,  and  also  because  they  are 
thought  difficult  to  grow.  This  fact  will  remain  an  incentive  to  many 
gardeners  in  a  wish  to  produce  fine  specimens.  But  as  decorative 
types  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Japanese,  in  which  section 
all  forms  of  flowem  may  be  found,  incurved  ones  indeed,  far  more 
beautiful  than  those  classed  as  such.  The  little  popularity  that  lingers 
around  them  would  no  doubt  fade  altogether  were  it  not  for  the  sub- 
stantial prizes  which  may  be  won  at  the  shows. 

One  thing  to  make  incurved  Chrysanthemums  more  attractive  would 
be  the  introduction  of  better  colours.  The  whites  and  yellows  are 
rich,  but  other  shades  are  far  from  being  so,  and  the  difficulties  of 
hybridlsers  are  great  because  this  form  of  flower  hides  its  richest 
shades,  the  outer  side  of  the  floretf  being  a  reflection  of  the  inner  only. 
Nature,  therefore,  must  be  turned  inside  out.  It  vdll  rei^uire  this,  as 
well  as  more  care  in  theit*  culture  to  prevent  the  class  going  practically 
oat  of  cultivation  as  the  reflexed,  the  Anemone-flowered,  and  Pompons 
are  already.— Specialist. 

SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMa 

Fob  purposes  of  decoration  the  single  varieties  are  charming. 
There  is  a  grace  and  brightness  about  them  which  marks  their 
adaptability  for  pot  plants  and  for  cutting,  so  as  to  give  a  welcome 
variety  from  the  larger  types  of  Chrysanthemums ;  and  the  singles 
are  of  easy  culture.  Cuttings  are  rooted  from  February  to  May  to 
produce  plants  of  various  sizes.  We  top  the  growths  once  or  twice  to 
form  bushy  specimens,  and  allow  every  bud  to  develop  into  a  flower. 
When  this  is  done,  long  stems  bearing  a  wealth  of  bloom  may  be 
obtained,  and  their  spray-like  branches  are  very  effective ;  nor  are  the 
■ingles  of  taU  growth,  that  is  if  a  proper  selection  be  made. 

Tlie  way  of  exhibitiuij;  them  at  shows  does  not  assist  one  in  select- 
ing, because  they  are  staged  in  a  most  unnatural  manner ;  and  some 
ot  the  finest  for  that  purpose  are  not  at  all  pretty  on  the  plant.  For 
example,  the  yellow  variety.  Admiral  Sir  T.  Symonds,  is  a  semi- 
double  as  grown,  but  with  all  except  its  outer  row  of  florets  taken  away 
it  is  effective  as  a  show  flower,  the  colour  being  rich,  and  the  centre 
or  disc  prominent. 

Singles  proper  should  produce  one  row  of  florets  only,  without 
xnanipmation.  Such  is  Mary  Anderson,  a  charming  blush  white 
flower.  Snow-wreath  is  a  lovely  white ;  Miss  Rose  has  quite  miniature 
blooms,  but  they  come  in  such  abundance,  and  the  plant  is  so  dwarf, 
that  it  is  a  variety  of  exceptional  value  as  a  pot  plant ;  the  colour  is 
light  pink.  King  of  Siam  is  a  good  crimson.  Besides  the  above-named, 
a  few  varieties  that  please  us  are  Miss  Annie  Holden,  a  yellow  form 
of  Mary  Anderson ;  Golden  Star ;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  pretty  cerise 
shade;  Cannell's  Gem,  rosy  purple  ;  Rev.  W.  E.  Remfrey,  purple  red  ; 
Mr.  A.  Double,  ten  a  ootta  ;  Scarlet  Gem  ;  Emily  Wells,  pink  ; 
Daisy  Brett,  pure  white ;  Earlswood  Beauty,  creamy  white;  Miss Crissy, 
chocolate  shade ;  Framfield  Beauty,  crimson ;  and  Purity,  white. — S. 


GOLD  CUP  FOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Now  that  Chrysanthemum  societies  are  ralmost  at  their  wits'  ends 
to  provide  sufficient  variation  and  novelty  in  their  prize  lists  to  tempt 
exhibitors,  and  entice  the  public  to  patronise  their  show,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  the  offering  of  a  gold  cup.  If  some  central  body  in 
London,  Birmingham,  York,  Hull,  or  Edinburgh  were  bold  enough 
to  speculate  that  far,  I  forecast  ah  entire  success.  As  far  as  my 
memory  serve  me  only  one  gold  cup  has  ev^r  boon  offered  for  Chrys- 
anthemums ;  that  was  at  Devizes,  and  was  won  by  the  late  Mr.  Wild- 
smith— a  prize  which  he  perhaps  cherished  more  than  any  other 
amongst  his  long  list  of  winnings. 

I  am  aware  this  suggestion  entails  much  outlay  to  make  it  worthy 
of  the  object,  but  we  are  used  to  big  things  nowadays,  and  when  we 
consider  that  £100  has  been  offered  in  one  class,  what  marvel  is  there 
if  I  suggest  even  a  gold  cup  ?  Such  a  prize  would  insure  exceptional 
competition,  and  that  is  what  societies  are  continually  seeking.  Now 
that  the  time  is  approaching  for  the  drawing  up  of  prize  schedules  for 
the  next  year,  I  would  commend  this  suggestion  to  enterprising 
committees. 

Although  the  conditions  of  such  a  prize  should  be  on  a  scale  equal 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  prize,  it  ouji^ht  not  to  be  difficult  to  draft  a 
class  that  would  meet  with  general  approval ;  we  cannot  expect  to  get 
perfect  unanimity  even  in  Chrysanthemum  devotees. — E.  Moltnbux. 

SMALL   CHRYSANTHEMUM   SHOWS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  experts  when  the  time  arrives 
for  reviewing  the  great  exhibitions  of  1899,  it  is  evident  that  the 
popularity  of  the  flower  is  on  the  increase  among  the  working  classes, 
and  that  more  small  Chrysanthemum  shows  are  becoming  annual 
institutions.  Within  a  radius  of  only  a  few  miles  in  my  own  district 
1  know  of  half  a  dozen  villages  that  this  season  have  made  their  first 
attempt  at  a  Chr3rsanthemum  show,  and  in  all  cases,  I  believe,  with  an 
encouraging  result.  Older  institutions  of  the  kind  still  go  on  and  have 
made  satisfactory  strides  since  their  inauguration. 

These  shows,  which  are  mostly  in  connection  with  local  gardening 
societies,  have  also  a  vegetable  section  where  produce  in  season  is 
exhibited,  very  often  for  only  small  prizes,  and  occasionally  on  the 
understanding  that  prizes  will  depend  on  tiie  financial  success  of  the 
effort.  The  greatest  interest,  nowever,  is  centred  in  the  Chrys- 
anthemum, and  when  one  sees  the  blooms  that  working  men  with 
only  limited  facilities  can  produce  one  realises  what  a  truly  democratic 
flower  this  is.  Novelties  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  amateur 
growers,  who  are  well  up  to  date  in  Chrysanthemum  nomenclature  as 
well  as  methods  of  culture  and  treatment  of  different  varieties. 
Professionals  in  the  district  usually  lend  their  aid  in  showing  groups 
of  plants  and  flowers  which  enhance  the  interest  of  the  shows,  and  it 
is  always  pleasing  to  see  gardeners  doing  what  they  can  to  help  these 
infant  efforts.  It,  perhaps,  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  future  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  depends  largely  on  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the 
masses. — G.  H.  H. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  A  FRENCH  PUBLIC  PARK. 

I  HAVE  for  some  years  past  made  a  point  of  visiting  the  annual 
Ohiysanthemum  shows  in  the  metropolitan  parks,  but  have  hitherto 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  could  be  done  in  this  way  in 
a  continental  one  until  early  in  the  past  month.  At  Lyons  there  is 
just  outside  the  city  a  park  called  T6te  d'Or,  which  is  laid  out  in  a 
much  less  formal  way  than  some  of  ours  here  in  London.  This  park 
contains  the  municipal  greenhouses,  the  botanic  gardens,  and  a  flne 
winter  garden,  in  which,  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Chrysanthemums 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  display. 

In  the  first  house  we  entered  there  was  no  attempt  at  anything 
like  the  imposing  displays  of  great  sloping  banks  of  blooms  such  as  we 
see  in  the  metropolitan  parks.  It  was  a  low-pitched  span-roof  house 
with  a  great  deal  x)f  decorative  greenery  in  it,  and  here  and  there,  at 
somewhat  close  intervals,  were  many  a  dwarf,  well-flowered  plants  of 
varieties  with  which  the  English  cultivator  is  familiar.  On  an  average 
they  were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  what  we  see  here,  but  the 
process  of  renewal  is  not  adopted,  and  so  it  appears  that  when  a  flower 
begins  to  fade  it  still  remains  until  quite  done  with.  In  this  house 
the  varieties  were  substantially  the  same  as  those  with  which  home 
growers  are  fiuniliar. 

We  accomplished  this  part  while  waiting  for  the  main  body  of  the 
Congressiter,  when  presently  we  noticed  M.  Gerard,  the  distinguished 
Lvons  botanist,  and  Curator  of  the  Botanio  Gttrdens,  conducting  our 
fellow  visitors  towards  the  winter  gardens.  With  him  is  M.  Vigor ; 
M.  Cbatenay,  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France  ;  M.  Chifflot,  the  great  French  authority  on  entomology  and 
the  diseases  of  plants ;  M.  Maxime  de  la  Rocheterie,  President  of  the 
French  N.C.S. ;  M.  Ph.  Rivoire,  the  Secretary  of  the  same  Society ; 
M.  Chatanne,  the  Secretary  of  the  Rhone  Horticultural  Society,  and 
a  host  of  other  horticultural  celebrities  from  all  corners  of  the  country. 

We  follow,  and  soon  reach  the  fine  g.ass  structure,  called  the 
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winter  garden,  which  is  reallj  a  Palm  house,  coniattting  many  fiae 
speoimene.  It  is  prattilj  arranged  inside  with  paths  and  running 
water,  over  ikhioh  a  rustic  bridge  is  built  with  ezodlent  effect.  Here, 
among  the  cool  and  shadow  of  the  Palms  and  Tree  Ferns,  we  discover 
several  efiectiye  groups  of  the  popular  autumn  flower.  One  of  them 
is  a  large  diamond-shaped  groups  compoeed  of  very  dwarf  plants,  but 
each  oarrying  some  Tery  ^od  sized  nloomsi  not  more  perhaps  than 
three  or  four  on  a  plant.  Many  of  the  names  remind  us  of  days  long 
ago,  when  we  were  younger  in  our  experience  of  the  golden  flower. 
Others  aio  flowers  that  we  have  never  seen  in  England  at  all,  and 
have  never  heard  of.  Bat  here  again  we  meet  with  many  that  we  do 
know,  all  in  good  form,  which  help  to  make  a  very  effeotiTe  display. 
~C.  H.  P. 

MISS  HOSE. 

Thb  single  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  are  very  beautiful,  and  of 
great  value  as  cut  flowers,  but  they  do  not  all  make  good  shaped 
plants.  The  variety  named  is  an  exception  to  this  rale,  the  plant 
having  a  very  compact  dwarf  habit,  and  being  very  free-flowering. 
The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  and  in  colour  a  pretty  bright  rose  pink. 
Rooted  in  April  and  May  fine  plants  in  6-inch  pots  are  the  result,  and 
these,  owing  to  their  welUfumished  appearance,  are  capital  either  for 
conserTatory  or  room  decoration.  From  the  time  the  pots  sre  filled 
with  roots  they  may  be  watered  occasionally  with  liquia  manure,  but 
they  are  not  so  gross  feeding  as  the  Japanese  kinds. — H.  R. 

WESTMINSTER  SHOW.— Dboembbb  5th,  6th,  and  7th. 

The  final  exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemam  Society  was 
held,  as  usual,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  and  proved  to  be  a  good  show  for 
the  leasoD,  the  open  classes  being  well  filled,  while  the  trade  exhibits 
made  a  show  in  tnemselTes. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-fonr  Japanese  not  less  than  eighteen  Tarieties 
there  were  six  entries,  roost  of  which  were  strong  for  the  season.  Mr. 
R.  Kenyon,  gardener  to  A.  F.  Hills,  Esq.,Monkham8,  Woodford  Green,  was 
placed  first  witb  a  capital  exhibit  The  Tarieties  were  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne, 
Mdlle.  G.  Debrie,  J.  R.  Upton,  M.  Chenon  de  Leeh^  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, Madame  Carnot,  Jalia  Scaramanga,  a  grand  flower  ;  R.  H.  Langdon, 
Mrs.  Barkley,  Graphic,  Chas.  DarSs,  Burpasse  Amiral,  Helen  Shrimp- 
ton,  Mrs.  Mease,  Wattleblossom,  Matt  Hodgson,  Nellie  Pookeit,  Phcebus, 
Mr.  G.  Carpenter,  Simplioitj,  and  EtoUe  de  Lyon.  Mr.  D.  Williams, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Feversham,  Helmsley,  York,  was  second  ;  while 
Mr.  F.  King,  gardener  to  A.  F.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Holmwood,  Surrey,  was 

third. 

In  the  dass  for  twelve  Tarieties,  Japanese,  distinct,  there  were  five 
competitors.  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutr,  Brooffhton  Road  Nursery,  Ipswich,  was 
placed  first.  His  blooms  were  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Silver  King,  Mrs.  S.  A, 
Compton,  G.  J.  Warren,  a  grand  fiower ;  Master  R  Tucker,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  President  Sevan,  Jos.  Chamberlain,  Phoebus,  General  Roberta, 
Lady  Northoote,  and  Amiral  Avellan.  The  second  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Sandford,  gardener  to  G.  W.  W.  Ingle,  Esq.,  North  Finchley  ; 
and  Mr.  H  Weeks,  gardener  to  Lady  Byron,  Thrum pton  Hall,  Derby,  was 

third. 

In  the  class  for  incurved  blooms  there  were  five  entries,  and  Mr.  F 
Kinir  was  awarded  the  premier  position  with  a  capital  exhibit  The 
varieties  were  Chrvsanthentiste  Brnant.  Miss  Louise  de  Black,  The 
Egyptian,  Miss  Phyllis  Fowler,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Mrs.  J.  Harvey,  Mrs. 
J.  Gardener,  and  C.  B.  Whitnall.  Mr.  T.  Robinson,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  Elsfield  House,  HoUingbourne,  Kent  was  second  ;  and  Mr. 
W.  Tebay,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Rjcroft,  Sevenoaks,  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct  for  single-handed 
gardeners,  Mr.  W.  Perrin,  gardener  to  C.  W.  Richardson,  Esq..  Sae- 
bridgeworth,  was  first  and  Mr.  A.  Hooney,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Cox,  Esq., 
East  Bamet,  was  second. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  Japanese,  distinct,  there  were 
three  entries,  but  Mr.  R.  Kenyon  succeeded  in  oarrying  off  the  first  prize 
in  good  style.  The  varieties  employed  were  Secretaire  Fierens,  Surpasse 
Amiral,  Western  King,  Mr.  G.  W  Palmer,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  Phoebus 
Matt  Hodgson,  Madeline  Davis,  Nellie  Pookett  Vicar  of  Elthorne,  and 
'  Mons.  Fatzer.  Mr.  R.  0.  Notcutt  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Tipler, 
gardener  to  Miss  Smith  Dorrien,  Aylesbury,  third. 

For  six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  four  entries,  and  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D. 
Smith,  M.P.,  who  staged  Mrs.  Mease,  Mary  Molynenx,  G.  J.  Warren, 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Compton,  Australie,  aud  a  seedling  in  good  form  ;  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  K.  Kenyon  with  good  b'ooms  of  Surpasse  Amiral,  J.  R. 
Upton,  and  Phoebus ;  while  Mr  J.  Sundford  brought  up  the  rear.  For 
six  bunches  of  J  apanese  varieties,  three  blooms  in  a  bunch,  Mr.  H.  Per- 
kins was  a  good  winner ;  Mr.  T.  TuUett,  gardener  to  G.  Alexander, 
Kail.,  Brentwood,  was  second  with  excellent  vases  of  Julia  Scaramanga, 
Le  Grand  Dragou,  and  C.  W.  Richardson  ;  and  Mr.  Thos.  Robinson 
third.  In  tbe  class  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  H. 
Perking  was  the  only  e:(hibitor,  but  he  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  a  first-rate  display  ;  the  varieties  were  not  named. 

There  were  three  entries  for  six  bunches  of  small  flowered  siugles  ; 
the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  TuUett,  who  had  good  bunches.  Mr. 
G.  VV.  Forbes,  gardener  to  Madame  Nicols,  Regent  House,  Surbiton, 
was  second  with  a  pretty  display,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to 
J.  Courtenay,  Es(i.,  Weybiidge,  was  a  good  third.  For  six  bunches  of 
sin^^le  varieties,  large  tiowering  sorts,  there  were  four  competitors,  and  tbe 


first  priie  was  allotted  to  Mr.  T.  Tollett,  for  a  beantlfnl  displajr.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Forbes  was  seeond;  while  Mr.  W.  0.  Pagram  made  a  eood  third.  Z    - '^"f 

Messrs.  H.  Caonell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  arranged  a  large  table  of 
Chrysanthemnms,  and  some  gooid  plants  of  BeeonU  Gloirede  Lorralae, 
perfectly  covered  with  flowers  ;  but  the  elory  of  the  exhibit  was  oentred 
in  the  wonderful  display  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  whioh  occnpied  one 
side  of  the  entire  exhibit ;  the  bnnohes  and  the  individnal  blooms  were 
soperb  for  the  last  month  in  the  year.  The  most  noteworthy  Tarietiea 
were  The  Sirdar,  Duebess  of  Marlborough,  Cerise,  Menelik,  Pink  Domino» 
Rudyard  Kipling,  Mrs.  Simpson,  Sir  H.  Irving,  and  Florence  Miskin. 

A  grand  exhibit  was  staged  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Byecroft  Norsery^ 
Lewisham,  chiefly  consisting  of  hnge  vases  filled  with  cut  blooms,  arranged 
with  suitable  aotnmnal  foliage  and  varions  decorative  plants,  tbe  front  being 
filled  with  specimen  flowers  arranged  In  a  bed  of  Maidenhair  Fern.  The 
ehief  varieties  were  H.  J.Jones,  Mrs.  A.  Tate,  Nellie  Pockett,  Mons. 
Fatzer,  Duebess  of  Fife,  and  Mrs.  Coombs.  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield^ 
also  eontribnted  an  imposing  dlsplar  of  out  blooms  arranged  in  vases,  tho 
front  being  filled  in  with  specimen  flowers.  . 

The  feature  of  the  show  was  nndonbtedly  the  group  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  Fleming,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Piggol». 
Bart,  Slough,  whioh  consisted  of  Palms,  Crotons,  Ferns,  Dracsenasin  the 
foliage  section,  with  Poinsettias,  RIohardias,  Chrysanthemnms,  Cyclamens,. 
Ericas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Roman  Hya- 
cinths, Bouvardias,  Carnations,  Cypripediums,  and  Odontoglossams,  the 
whole  being  beantifiilly  arranged. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfirey,  Exmonth,  arranged  a  table  of  cat  blooms,  mosUy  of 
a  decorative  type.  The  variety  Winter  White  was  oonspienonii,  ss  were 
Madame  £d.  Roger  and  a  few  of  the  spidery  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Agate,. 
Havant,  staged  a  box  of  Fkirence  Molynenx  in  grand  form.  The 
variety  has  already  been  figured  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Robert  Owen,. 
Maidenhead,  arranged  a  display  of  Chrysantnemums  arranged  in  vasea, 
tastefully  displayed  with  Crotons,  Palms,  and  Ferns,  also  ten  boxes  o^ 
cnt  flowers,  whioh  included  several  promising  seedlings. 


AN   IMPORTANT  LAW  CASE. 

XL  All  Yapobiseb. 

Mesbbs.  Jacob  Wbench  &  Sons  (Limited),  London  Bridge,  wero 
summoned  last  week  before  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House  by 
the  Pharmaoeutioal  Society  for  on  November  7th  unlawfully  selling  to 
Harry  Moon  a  certain  poison,  to  wit,  a  vegetable  alkaloid  oalled  nieotine, 
in  contravention  o'  uie  Pharmacy  Act,  1868. 

Mr.  Yaughan  Williams,  who  appeared  for  the  Pharmaoefttical  Society,, 
said  the  article  sold  to  Mr.  Moon,  who  represented  the  Registrar  of  the 
Society,  was  a  vaporiser  to  be  used  in  greenhouses  for  the  destruction  of 
insect  life  on  plants.  One  drop  of  the  article  put  into  tbe  month  of  a 
rabbit  killed  it  in  twenty-one  minutes.  The  label  stated  that  the  article 
should  be  kept  in  a  safe  place  out  of  the  reach  of  ohildren. 

Dr.  Stevenson,  analyst  to  the  Home  Office,  said  that  he  had  analysed 
a  bottle  of  the  article,  which  was  oalled  the  "  XL  All  Vaporiser.**  It 
was  a  solution  of  nicotine  and  camphor  in  diluted  alcohoL  The  bottle 
contained  enough  to  kill  thousands  of  people  if  it  were  swallowed. 

Li  reply  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  witness  said  that  three,  four,  or  five 
drops,  if  taken,  would  be  fatal  to  human  life. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  he  was  satisfied  that  this  was  a  poison  within 
the  meaning  of  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Avery  :  It  is  an  important  question.    Will  yon  state  a  case  ? 

The  Lord  Mayor  :  Certainly. 

The  Lord  Mayor  imposed  a  fine  of  £5  and  £10  10s.  costs  on  the  first 
summons,  and  a  nominal  fine  of  10s.  on  other  two  summonses,  and  the 
costs  of  the  summonses.  He  hoped  that  in  the  meantime  the  sale  of  the 
compound  would  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Avory  :  As  far  as  my  clients  are  concerned  they  have  already  die* 
continued  it 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  he  did  not  wish  to  prejudice  the  case,  bnt  he 
would  suggest  that  the  bottles  sent  out  should  be  called  in. 

Poisonous  Compounds. 

The  attack  made  on  the  popular  XL  Yaporiser,  through  Messrs. 
Wrench  &  Sons,  of  London  Bridge,  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  with  so 
mnch  success,  naturally  leads  to  the  question :  What  of  all  the  diverse  com- 
pounds used  in  gardening  as  insecticides  may  be  sold  as  usual  ?  Admitted 
that  this  vaporiser  is,  as  shown  by  tbe  published  analysis,  composed  of 
powerful  poisons,  yet  does  it  materially  differ,  one  naturally  wonders,  from 
many  other  of  similar  compounds  sold  so  plentifully  by  various  firms,  all 
being  powerful  insecticides.  Certainly  it  is  important  for  the  public  wel- 
fare that  everyone  using  these  compounds  should  be  fully  familiarised 
with  their  component  parts,  but  it  does  not  for  one  moment  follow  that 
these  things  will  be  the  less  dangerous  because  sold  by  a  certificated 
chemist  and  not  by  an  uncertificated  person.  Ail  per.'^ons  using  XL  All  are 
aware  of  its  properties,  and  seeing  that  it  has  been  in  use  lor  several 
years  in  almost  every  garden,  and  has  been  obtainable  almost  anywhere, 
then  is  it  difficult  to  nnderstand — ^no  known  injury  to  any  person  using 
it  haying  occurred — why  action  is  thus  taken  so  late  in  the  day. 
Certainly  in  prosecuting  Messrs.  Wrench  Sc  Sous,  wno  without  doubt 
have  acted  quite  innocently  as  hardly  knowing  that  the  compound  was  a 
dangerou:)  poison,  the  chemists  seem  to  have  struck  at  an  agent.  It 
seems  now  as  if  not  only  must  this  vaporiser  t>e  sold  only  by  certifi- 
cated chemists,  thus  severely  injuring  the  nursery  and  seed  trade,  but 
also  must  be  all  other  essentially  poisonous  insecticides.— A.  D. 
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Masillabiab. 

I  WAS  pleated  to  see  ona  of  jour  Orchid  ccrrespoDdeatgJnoticing 
tbeM  OraUdi  which,  u  he  »;■,  ire  very  moch  neglected.  The  twu 
apsdM  he  namcB  are  useful  and  attractiTB,  and  there  is  quite  a 
Dumber  of  others  that  are  equally  unkDOwn  in  the  geDeraiity  of 
coUeotiou*  and  «qnally  pretty.  The  lovely  M.  Sanderiana  (Gg.  89) 
hardly  coicei  uoder  this  category,  perhaps,  but  it  even  is  not  tx 
much  grown  as  it  ought  to  be.  Then  there  ia  the  charmitig  little 
M.  tenuifolia,  a  plant  that  will  not  appeal  to  those  who  delight  in 
ehowy  kinds,  bat  it  has  much  beauty  all  the  taxati,  the  bright 
orimaon  and  gold  flowers  ibowing  ap  effectively  asainat  the  narrow. 
deep  green  foliage. 

The  beautiful  M.  grandi&oia,  again,  baa  few  compeer*  among  cool 
Orchids,  yet  it  is  looked  down  npon  and  seldom  scan  in  good  Orchid 
GollectioDS.     The  scc&t  of  this  is  delightful,  and  the  ivory  while 
bloaeoms  with   amethyst  purple  markingi   on   the  tip  are 
charming  in  the  extreme.     Look  at  the  old  M.  picta  again, 
a  plant  that  moat  orchidlsts  despise.    Familiarity,  perhaps, 
made   It  appear  a  little  contemptible  to  soo^e  of  the  older 
growers  oF  Orchidi  in  this  country,  but  I  am  poutive  that 
many  nowadays  are  not  familiar  enough  with  it  and  that 
its     free    floweriDg    natnre    would     recommenil     it     to 
thetn.    These  are  only  a  few  of  those  worthy  of  growth, 
and  one  might  easily  mention    many  others   did    space 

All  are  of  the  eaaiiat  culture,  and  for  that  reason  are 
neglected;  what  they  need  is  a  cool  and  very  moist  houae 
with  enongh  moisture  at  the  roola  while  growing,  Thripe — 
th^  wont  insect  ensmy — are  very  uncomfortable  in  moist 
quarters,  a.d  if  theee  are  kept  at  bay  succeaa  is  assured, 
for  all  other  cultural  details  are  very  simide.  Good  peat 
and  moss  In  eqaal  proportiooa  u  the  best  compost  for  small 

Slants,  but  when  they  get  larger  use  a  little  loam.  The 
r^na^e  must  always  be  f«ifect  and  the  compost  fairly 
rough  but  this, 

Habekarias. 
The  stove  species  of  Habeoaria  are  now  nearly  or  quite 
over,  and  those  who  gTov.  them  are  apt  to  turn  the  cots  on 
one  side,  aud  (trget  all  about  t)em  for  a  time  Ihis  is  one 
of  the  worst  mistakea  that  can  be  made  m  their  culture  for 
although  tbe  foliage  and  fidwijs  arei  gooe,  the  roots  are  not 
dead,  and  they  still  require  a  little  euitenance.  They  are  the 
Dearest  relatives  among  exotic  species  to  our  native  Ladiea' 
Tr«BS  Orchids,  and  thebe,  of  course,  ^row  in  cool  moist 
woods,  so  are  naturally    kLpt   in  a  motst   state    all    tbe 

Without   gomg    so   &r  as  to   advise   this,    I   may   say 
that  the  opposite  plao  of  drving  them  eDtirely  is  equally 
wrong.     ^\  hat  ihey  hke  is  to   be  potted   in   a  ^erj  open 
description  of  compost    so  that  the  roots  are  surrounded 
with  Jompe   of  cbaicual    and    crocks,    these    beiog    given    a    little 
witer    occasionally   throughout    the   winier,   and    kept   in   a   moist 
atmcsphere       They  thrive  beet  in  a  hot  miist  house  while  growing 
but   tbe  kinds   with    variegated    foliage  ou°ht    not    to   be  synuged 
There  Bie  many  very  beauilful  plants  in  the  genus,  including  H.  carnea. 
a  aoft  H  rah -coloured  lluwer  ;    II.   militaris;    and  the  beautiful  little 
H.  rhodocbilon,  [lerliaps  the  brightest  coloured  Orchid  in  cultivation. 

OSClDinSI    PR^TBXTUM. 

This  species  has  been  known  in  cultivaliun  since  18T3,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Brazitlau  kinils.  B'rom  tbe  oval  pseudo-bulbs  the  spikes 
rise  to  a  height  of  about  a  yard  in  strong  plants,  and  these  besr  a  largo 
number  of  pule  yellow  blossoms,  spotted  and  maiked  with  a  chestnut 
brown.  Like  othi'r  species  from  that  neighbourhood,  0.  prffite:<tum 
often  grows  well  for  a  lime  after  being  importeil,  end  then  goes  back, 
but  occasionally  one  meets  with  go<id  plants  that  have  been  cultivated 
for  years.  The  must  likely  place  f.ic  it  tu succeed  is  a  lipht  sunny  [wrt 
of  tbe  Cattleya  house,  the  jiiants  beiog  ixpoced  to  as  much  suu  as  thev 
will  stand  without  tcaliiiiiK.  Ample  nioislure  supplies  are  needeU 
while  growing  and  flowering,  much  less  sufficing'  afterwards. 

This  cannot  bo  called  a  popular  Orchid,  though  it  posse; sts  in  ii 
marked  de;^iee  those  attributes  that  bid  fur  populaiity.  It  is  easily 
grown,  cheap,  and  very   free  llowering;  the  bi«som«,  moreover,  are 


tly  see 

._  idaots  of  large  sfse  theee  are  nearly  always  present ; 

•et  is  over  another  appears.  Under  cultivation  G.  atro- 
purpnres  thrives  best  in  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  with  aa 
much  sun  as  posdble  without  actually  injuring  the  foliage. 
Abundance  ot  water  should  also  be  given,  and  under  the  circumstances 
tbe  light  green  funowed  paeudo-bnlba  swell  up  to  their  fall  size,  and 
the  routs  push  up  well  out  horizontally  la  the  mantier  characteristio 
of  them,  and  a  healthy  ugn,  Gqnal  parts  of  good  peat  and  moss, 
with  a  little  losm  for  the  strongest  plaots,  suit  it  well  for  compost, 
and  tbe  aspect  of  the  spikes  fits  It  well  for  basket  enlture.— H,  B.  R, 


TECOMA  (BIGNONIA)  GRANDIFLORA. 
Wbat  recollections  some  of  the  oUer  plants  mast  possess  to 
gardeoers  of  an  earlier  generation,  and  one  cropping  up  occasionally 
and  figuring  with  prstent  day  varieties  is  suflicient  to  attract  even 
now.  Such  a  one  ia  to  be  found  in  the  above  splendid  nlant,  known 
mora  fomiliarly  by  its  old  ti(leof  "Bigaonia"  grandiilora.  When 
exhibiting  it  as  a  sin^e  greenhouse  plant  some  time  ago  I  was  more 
than  aatonished  to  find  it  nearly  almost  forgotten,  one  of  the  judges 


— Mamllaria  Sasdi 


remarking  that  he  had  not  seen  it  shown  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  public,  too,  were  anxuus  to  make  inquiries  as  to  its  requirements, 
and  I  came  away  from  the  slion  more  than  satisfied.  Yet  this  plant 
was  introduced  from  China  nearly  a  century  ago. 

The  plant  referred  to  was  started  iu  an  intermediate  temperature, 
tbe  compost  used  for  potting  King  best  fibrous  loam  ino  parts,  peat 
one  part,  with  a  little  leaf  mould  and  coarse  silver  sand.  As  growth 
advanced  and  days  began  to  lengthen  the  plant  was  removed  to  a 
greenhouse  temperature,  and  tied  loosely  round  some  neatly  painted 
bticks.  Shortly  afterwards  the  buds,  which  are  priiduced  from  tbe 
terminal  shoots,  were  discernible,  quickly  developing,  and  opening 
tubular  flowers  of  a  rich  iraiise-'Carlet,  with  sliclit  j'clioiv  veins,  quite 
equal  to  nil  Allaiiianda.  Un  dull  days,  and  if  grown  tou  shaded,  I 
loun  found  out  that  tbe  buds  began  to  drop,  but  a  moJeraieiy  sunny 
I«rt  of  the  greenhouse  hioo  put  tliis  right.  Bomewbat  awkward  to 
carry  to  the  place  of  exhibition,  it  will  ( 
addition,  and  most  oerlaiuly  carry  weight  io  i 
plants. 

If  planted  out  the  root  run  should  be  limited ;  this  favours  a 
steady  and  not  too  luxuriant  growth.  After  i;uing  out  of  tiower 
plaots  in  pots  may  be  sl«>d  io  a  sunny  position  outdoors  until  the  end 
of  summer  to  consolidate  and  ripen  the  woud,  and  hiy  the  foundation 
(or  free  flowering  the  following  season.  If  planted  indoors  give 
abundance  of  air  after  fioweiing,  being  careful  to  avoid  draughts  when 
starling  into  gro»'th  Ilia  following  season.— li.  P.  Ii. 
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BAHMIAS. 

\  Refebbing  to  tbe  reply  given  on  page  437  to  a  correspondent  who 
desired  information  about  Bahmias,  Sir  Charles  Stricklaod  writes: — 
^The  eastern  vegetable  'Bahmia'  is  the  half-ripe  pod  of  Hibiscus 
'escnlentus; '  we  used  to  like  it  well.  It  has  a  peculiar  mucilaginous 
conaisteDoe,  and  b  often  used  stewed  with  meat  like  potatoes  in  an 
Irish  stew.  It  istbteresting  to  learn  that  it  has  been  grown  success- 
fully out  of  doors  in  England.  I  brought  seeds  from  Constantinople 
and  tried  to  grow  them  in  a  warm  house,  but  they  came  to  nothing. 
1  would  try  it  again  if  I  oould  get  seed.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
plants  will  ever  ripen  seed  in  Ensland." 

We  are  much  obliged  for  the  information,  and  if  '*  E.  H.'^  shonld 
be  able  to  send  us  a  few  seeds  we  will  gladly  forward  them  to  Sir 
Charles  Strickland.  In  Dr.  Hogg's  ** Vegetable  Kingdom"  we  find 
the  following  notes  on  Hibiscus  esculentue,  and  we  reproduce  them, 
as  they  will  be  of  interest  to  at  least  some  of  our  readers : — 

*'  Hibiscus  esculeotus  (Abelmoschns  esculentus)  is  the  Ochro  or 
Ohro  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Oomhard  or  Oombo  of  France,  the 
Bandikai  of  Madras,  and  the  Bamturai  and  Dhenroos  of  Bengal. 
This  plant  is  cultivated  as  a  pot  herb  in  the  warm  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America ;  and  also  in  some  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe 
and  the  Levant.  The  parts  used  are  the  long  pyramidal  young  seed 
pods,  gathered  when  green,  which  are  filled  with  a  large  proportion 
of  nutritious  mucilage,  and  form  a  jelly  with  water.  They  are  used 
for  thickening  soups,  and  when  buttered  and  bpiced  make  an  excellent 
dish.  The  seeds  are  used  in  soups  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  barley, 
and  they  have  also  been  recommended  when  roasted  as  a  substitute 
for  cofiPee.  Besides  as  an  ingredient  in  soups,  the  Ochro  is  thus 
employed:  Before  the  pods  have  arrived  at  maturity,  of  whatever  size 
they  may  be,  they  are  first  boiled  in  water,  then  dried  a  little,  and 
allowed  to  cool,  after  which  they  are  cut  transversely  into  two  equal 
parts,  retaining  the  seeds.  They  are  then  placed  in  layers  one  over 
the  other,  and  oil  poured  over  them,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt.  After  beinp;  boiled  they  may  also  be  eaten  with  the  gravj  of 
meat.  These  pods,  which  are  from  2  to  6  inches  Ions',  are  the  chief 
ingredient  in  the  celebrated  Pepper  Pot  of  the  West  Indies,  which  is 
considered  a  rich  dish,  the  other  ingredients  being  either  flesh,  or 
dried  fish  and  capsicums.  As  a  medicine,  Ochro  is  employed  in  all 
cases  where  emollients  and  lubricants  are  necessary.  The  bars  of 
this  plant  abounds  in  fibre,  which  is  of  fine  quality.  H.  (Abelmos- 
chus)  bammia  is  the  African  OchrOy  which  Dr.  Royle  seems  to  think 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  preceding ;  but  Q.  Don,  who  was 
acquainted  with  and  had  partaken  of  both  species  in  their  native 
situations,  regards  them  as  distinct  Speaking  of  the  Bammia^  he 
says  : — "  We  have  seen  it  cultivated  with  the  Ohro^  or  H.  esculentus ; 
it  is  called  the  autumnal  Okro^  and  the  young  pods  are  used  to 
make  Ohro  soup.  It  differs  from  H.  esculentus,  in  the  leaves  not 
being  so  deeply  lobed,  and  in  the  pods  being  much  longer." 


APPLES  AND  GRAPES  IN  BUFFALO. 

A  VERT  long  and  quite  peculiar,  season  is  about  to  close.  The- 
climate  is  especially  kind  to  us  in  Buffalo,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
influence  of  Lake  Erie,  from  which  the  prevailing  winds  come.  It  is 
often  the  middle  of  November,  as  now,  before  the  frosts  come  close 
to  the  lake  shore,  although  this  immunity  does  not  extend  much  more 
than  a  mile  from  it,  so  that  this  season  there  have  been  severe  frosts 
in  the  interior  of  the  State  as  early  as  September,  in  some  instances 
injuring  the  Grape  crop.  The  last  recorded  frost  in  the  spring,  as  I 
learn  from  the  weather  bureau,  was  on  April  17th,  which  thus  gives 
us  practically  seven  months  of  full  growing  season. 

The  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the  American  side  only,  is  just 
passing  the  novelty  of  an  established  centre  of  Grape  growing,  and 
the  exact  reason  for  the  especial  adaptability  to  this  crop  and  the 
reason  for  not  discovering  it  sooner  are  stUl  unexplained.  The  most 
favoured  region  is  about  fifty  miles  in  extent,  all  in  sight  of  the  lake. 
It  is  a  comparatively  poor  gravelly  soil,  seldom  producing  other  crops 
in  satisfactory  amount,  and  still  largely  covered  with  bushes  and 
weeds  where  not  planted  with  Vines.  How  the  poorest  soil  in  this 
section  of  the  State  should  suddenly  develop  such  capacity  for  Grape 
growing,  and  that  practically  without  mimure,  is  quite  a  wonder 
to  us. 

Heports  from  the  Association  of  Grape  Growers  at  Brocton,  N.Y., 
the  centre  of  this  district,  state  that  already  4500  cars  of  the  fruit  have 
been  shipped,  and  that  fully  5000  cars  of  first-class  fruit  would  be 
marketed  this  season  by  the  Association  alone,  which  does  not  include 
a  large  amount  of  second-class,  and  the  shipments  of  non-members  of 
the  Association,  which  is  also  large.  Car  loads  run  as  high  as  15  tons. 
The  cold  storage  system  is  now  extended  to  Grapes,  so  that  the 
Catawba  variety,  our  best  keeping  Grape,  is  now  kept  all  winter  in 
good  condition.  For  general  crop  the  old  Concord  holds  its  own, 
though  the  newer  Niagara  follows  closely  on. 


Second-class  Grapes  and  all  that  arrive  in  market  in  \\ooj  condition 
are  now  as  a  rule  sold  to  wine  makers  at  moderate  prices.  This  new 
industry  appears  to  be  growing  fast,  and  in  a  way  hardly  expected. 
Many  private  householders  buy  them,  extract  the  jnioe  without 
machinery,  and  put  it  into  air-tight  cans,  where  it  is  the  basis  of 
excellent  summer  drinks  by  merely  adding  sugar  and  water,  fermenta- 
tion not  being  allowed.  Larger  users  run  the  Grapes  through  a  cider 
press,  and,  especially  if  in  the  liquor  trade,  do  not  use  the  wine  till  It 
is  fermented,  always  trying  to  keep  it  long  enough  to  become  somewhat 
ripened  by  age. 

There  has  been  a  serious  loss  on  the  part  of  dealers  in  Applee  this 
season.  As  often  happens,  the  size  of  the  crop  was  under-estimated, 
and  more  was  paid  early  for  fruit  than  could  be  realised.  Then  tbe 
warm  autumn  has  ruined  a  great  part  of  the  poor-keeping  fruit  and 
hastened  the  ripening  of  the  best  winter  sorts  at  least  a  month,  so  that 
an  immense  amount  of  it  has  been  thrown  on  the  market  sooner  than 
was  expected,  breaking  down  prices  seriously.  Applee  that  readily 
brought  2  dols.  50  cents  a  barrel  at  picking  time  now  sell  to  dealers  as 
low  as  1  dol.  75  cents,  and  are  a  drug  at  that. 

Buffalo  is  not  rated  as  a  great  fruit  centre,  in  spite  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  Grape  district  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  larger  Grape,  Peach,  Apple 
and  general  fruit  district  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 
There  is  still  a  disposition  to  bring  in  the  inferior  fruit,  sell  it  without 
name,  and  ship  the  better  pickings  to  the  seaboard,  or  abroad  if  it  will 
bear  the  journey.  On  the  other  hand  all  fruit  is  comparatively  cheap, 
for  this  is  the  northern  limit  of  shipments  from  the  south.  A  system 
of  telegraphic  direction  of  fruit  in  transit  has  been  established  of  late, 
by  which  it  can  be  reconsigned  whenever  it  appears  likely  tu  arrive 
at  a  city  that  is  for  the  day  over-supplied  and  the  price  is  consequently 
low.  Buffalo  being  at  the  rnd  of  the  route!<,  gets  many  remnants  of 
good  fruit  and  vegetables'  that  mast  be  sold  here  at  tbe  going  price, 
and  no  alternative. 

California  fruit  also  comes  in  here,  often  to  the  serious  embaraas- 
ment  of  the  market,  as  the  rate  of  freight  is  the  same  for  fUl  points 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  an  extreme  breadth  of  1200  miles. 
Sometimes  this  fruit  meets  such  sharp  home  competition  that  it  sells 
for  barely  enough  to  pay  transportation,  all  of  which  is  to  the 
immediate  interest  of  the  consumer,  no  matter  how  badly  it  may 
demoralise  the  production  of  further  crops. — J,  C,  Buffalo^  N.T. 


LONDON  GARDENS   OVER  FIFTY  YEARS- 

No.  16. 

The  life  of  most  people  gives  proof  of  the  fact  that  we  generally 
reap  what  we  have  sown,  but  it  is  also  true  that  many  reap  what 
others  have  sown,  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  quite  certain  that  market 
gardeners  aliout  London  suburbs,  busy  in  raisiuj;  as  heavy  and 
numerous  crops  as  was  possible,  had  no  idea,  years  ago,  that  they  were 
sowing  seeds  of  disease,  or  even  death,  for  future  inhabitants  of  the 
localities.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  such  has 
often  been  the  case.  Houses  have  been  run  up  since  by  the  jerry 
builder  with  alarming  rapidity.  It  used  to  be  said  of  one,  that  he 
started  upon  a  house  ac  the  beginning  of  a  month,  and  when  the  next 
came  he  was  going  for  his  rent !  This  was  an  exag$i;eration,  but  the 
speed  of  building  cheap  houses  led  to  scamping  of  much  of  the  work, 
and  a  good  foundation  was  seldom  laid.  Thousands  on  thousands  of 
houses  have  been  run  up  with  scarcely  any  excavation  of  the  soil ;  if  it 
happened  to  be  a  former  market  garden,  warmth  and  moisture  in  time 
evolved  unwholesome  gases.  The  earth,  saturated  by  a  succession  of 
manures,  should  have  been  removed  and  a  foundation  made  of  dry 
brick  rubbish,  or  some  such  material,  better  still,  of  concrete. 

Nobody  would  think  of  holding  market  gardeners  responsible  for 
the  results  of  building  operations  on  land  they  had  occupied,  rightly 
enough ;  they  got  all  ihe  produce  they  could  by  stimulating  growth  on 
the  methods  formerly  approved.  Herein  we  perceive  a  great  change 
during  the  fifty  years.  Animal  and  vegetable  manures  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  by  new  chemical  compounds,  more  effective 
as  manures,  and,  I  should  say,  cheaper  taken  generally.  Then,  though 
most  persons  did  not  mind  how  vegetables  were  grown,  provided  they 
were  fresh  and  moderate  in  price;  there  were  some  who  did  object  to 
those  raised  by  the  heavy  application  of  manure,  especially  animaL 
For  instance,  with  sundry  varieties  of  Cabbage,  folks  asserted  it  was 
quite  perceptible  in  boiling  them  whether  they  had  been  grown  near 
London  under  stimulus  or  raised  more  slowly  at  a  distance  from  the 
metropolis.  However  that  might  be,  I  do  think  the  manures  formerly 
used  could  not  have  been  healthful  to  the  workers  in  the  gardena^ 
though,  during  the  cholera  epidemic  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  asserted 
that  gardeners  got  off  lightly,  some  said  because  many  of  them  ate 
more  fruit  than  other  peopla 

It  was  quite  a  common  sight  about  market  gardens  formerly,  to 
see  pits  or  trenches  in  which  manure  was  put  to  decompose  ere  it 
was  made  use  of ;  we  do  not  often  come  upon  these  now,  they  were 
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not  fragrant.  Some  of  the  fisurmers  in  my  ooonty  beliere  a  J^ood  deal 
in  fish  manure ;  when  they  can  obtain  a  supply,  we  who  may  pass 
near  the  fields  cannot  fail  to  reoogniee  the  fact.  There  is  actually  one 
farm  which  is  s&pposed  to  have  got  its  name  of  Gilles  or  Gills  from 
the  remnants  of  iish  that  were  consiacuous  in  its  vicinity. 

Probably  the.  best  manured  London  market  gardens,  or  at  least 
those  manured  for  the  longest  time,  are  to  be  found  in  Bormondsey. 
This  half-century  has  seen  an  immense  inciesse  of  houses  there,  but, 
though  greatly  reduced,  market  gardens  still  remain,  and  quantities 
of  vegetables  are  raised,  mostly,  I  think,  for  the  bene6t  of  those  on 
board  vessels  passing  up  and  down  the  Thames,  and  the  dwellers  about 
that  diatrict.  To  any  who  have  queried  where  remain  the  oldest 
gardens  about  our  metropolis,  1  have  pointed  to  Bermondsey,  for  this 
was  the  halting  place  of  part  of  tboae  emigrants  from  HolUud  who 
fled  from  thelrhomee  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  They  straggled 
serosa  Kent  towards  the  metropolis,  and  some  of  them  settl^  at 
Bermondsey,  growing  vegetables,  which  they  took  over  London  Bridge 
to  find  a  ready  sale  for  them  in  the  City.  Evidently  *'  Jacob's  Island  ** 
took  name  from  one  of  these  Dutchmen,  as  at  one  time  the  locality 
was  much  more  vratery  than  it  is  now,  and  considerable  floods  were  not 
an  uncommon  occurrence. 

During  the  increase  of  London  houses  between  1850  and  1880, 
we  might  have  supposed  it  would  have  benefited  the  suburban  market 
gardeners,  giving  them  a  good  opportunity  of  selling  the  produce  near 
at  hand,  but  it  did  not  ususlly  work  out  that  way;  at  least  I  know 
that  in  the  extensive  grounds  of  Gunter,  at  Brompton,  the  vegetables 
were  all  packed  for  the  markets,  though  probably  some  <^  them 
travelled  back  agsin  to  the  shops  hi  the  neighbourhood.  Lideed  a 
trouble  arose  to  market  gardeners  out  of  the  growing  population,  they 
had  to  be  constantly  on  watch  against  depre<£ttion,  particalarly  in  the 
case  of  the  choicer  vegetables  and  fruits.  Bather  severe  measures 
were  sometimes  taken ;  msntraps  were  going  out,  if  not  quite  obsolete, 
when  I  first  visited  market  gardens.  Then  of  late  years  I  belie  ve 
the  diminished  market  gnrdeos  were  more  infested  with  insects  than 
formerly,  because  various  species  were  attracted  to  them  which  had 
before  that  taken  their  quarters  elsewhere.  They  found  the  mildness 
of  the  average  London  winter  congenial  to  them,  also,  the  sparrow  and 
a  few  stragglers  excepted,  they  escaped  insectivorous  Urds. 

Much  as  I  regret  the  disappearance  of  goodly  orchards,  almost 
within  the  four-mile  circle,  which  used  to  flourish,  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  they  have  successors,  rising  up  in  many  directions,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  metropolis.  Thus,  amongst  the  home  conntiefi, 
Kent,  which  twenty-five  years  ago  reported  about  10,000  acres  of 
orcliaid,  has  now  raised  the  number  to  24,600  acres.  Some  things 
over  which  the  suburban  gardeners  took  a  good  deal  of  trouble  they 
have  almost  ceased  to  cultivate.  Melons  and  Pines,  for  instance, 
because  of  the  foreign  arrivals  at  cheap  rates. 

Strawberries  have  long  taken  their  depaiture  beyond  the  metro- 
politan limits,  at  least  as  far  as  the  oultiTation  in  open  ground  goes; 
nr  several  reasons  it  did  not  anawer  to  grow  them  thus,  but  some 
are  forced  near  London.  I  remember  fields  of  them  about  Fulham  or 
Hammersmith,  an  attraction  to  the  smaU  boys  and  sings  of  the 
(^strict ;  1  fancy  the  soil  did  not  exactly  suit  the  plants.  Mr.  Dancer, 
at  Chiswfcky  had  them  in  rows,  with  Lettuces  or  Tundps  between, 
and  they  were  planted  under  fruit  trees,  seldom  to  advantage,  getting 
Insnffident  air,  perhaps.  People  who  think  6s.  or  6s.  a  pound  dear 
for  April  and  May  Strawberries  scarcely  consider  the  time  and  care 
required  to  produce  them.  Some  Londpn  gardeners  have  had  thousands 
of  plants  in  pots,  raised  from  runners  off  the  open  ground ;  they  were 
covered  up  through  the  winter  tiU  February,  when  they  were  shifted 
into  houses.  Vineries  have  often  been  utilised  for  this  purpose,  but 
there  is  a  chance  of  bringing  In  red  spider;  also  Cucumber  houses 
have  bem  found  convenient.  But  others  have  preferred  the  plan  of 
forcing  Strawberries  in  pits  or  frames,  suitably  heated,  though  the 
fruiting  may  be  completed  whUe  under  glass  with  the  former.  The 
plants  set  in  frames  have  generally  been  young  ones  taken  from 
between  the  rowa  during  autunm. 

Bush  fruits  have  been  an  important  item  with  many  suburban 
nuiaerymen  in  the  pest^  some,  Baspberries,  but  chiefly  Bed  and  Black 
Currants,  White  being  seldom  grown,  and  Gooseberries.  A  favourite 
practice  was  to  i^ant  them  (the  Baspberriee  excepted)  in  orchards, 
thus  economising  space ;  in  fact,  this  is  yet  commonly  done.  That 
position  exposes  the  bushes  to  sundry  disasters,  hence  those  are 
preferred  which  are  divided  from  the  roots,  as  one  stem  is  liable  to  be 
broken.  Some  people  have  su^ested  that  the  bushes  so  situated  are 
liable  to  insect  foes  which  may  f&ll  from  the  trees  above,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  would  draw  down  the  insects ;  some  dislodged  by  the  wind  or 
imlD  might  not  re-ascend ;  however,  it  is  easier  to  keep  bushes  dear  ot 
insects  than  trees*  The  caterpillars  of  Apples  and  Pluma  do  not 
naually  feed  on  Currants  or  Gooseberries ;  oar  familiar  enemy  of  the 
latter  shrub  (Abraxas  grossulariata)  might  trensfer  itself  to  frait 
trees  near,  for  its  taste  is  extensively  varied.  The  temperature  of 
London  ia  congenial  to  that  species  during  hybernation,  and  we  have 
mufc  trouble  with  that  tlum  arisea  from  the  sawfly  grub  of  the 


Gooseberry.     Both  in  orchards  and    other  places  Currants   about 
London  often  have  the  pith  mined  by  the  Currant  clearwing  moth. 

Plenty  of  air  and  light  ar^,  no  doubt,  good  for  the  bushes,  and  I 
have  ooossiontdly  seen  in  a  nursery  lines  of  these  raised  upon  little 
mounds,  the  space  around  being  filled  up  with  flowers  of  low  growth. 
Also  in  March  I  have  noticed  rows  of  bushes  layered ;  supple  branches 
are  &stened  down  by  pegs,  they  push  out  shoots  at  each  joint,  these 
are  taken  up  for  planting  at  the  end  of  the  autumn,  though  it  was 
more  usual  to  pn^Mgate  Gooseberries  and  Currants  by  selecting 
cuttings  at  pruning  time  of  about  1  foot  in  length,  the  ground  in 
which  they  are  inserted  being  deeply  dug  and  wdl  manured.  Appa- 
rently the  new  pest  of  these  bushes,  and  also  of  the  Baspberry,  has 
not  made  itself  conspicuous  about  Jjondon.  This  is  the  Current  scale 
(Leucanium  vitis)  a  very  insidious  and  destructive  insect;  the  spring 
brood  of  larv»  are  active  early  in  February.  There  are  evidently  two 
broods  every  season.  After  the  winter  pruning  any  scale-infested 
boughs  should  be  gathered  up  and  burnt,  also  some  insect  killer 
thrown  round  the  stems  to  stop  the  return  of  any  that  have  dropped. 

Baspberries  have  never  been  a  leading  article  with  our  market 
gardeoers ;  the  canes  have  sometimes  been  put  in  odd  coroera  of 
nurseries,  where  I  have  found  them  full  of  aphis,  indicating  lack  of 
nutrition.  Bed  Antwerp  was  most  usually  grown.  Twenty  or  thirty 
miles  ofE,  though,  fields  of  Baspberries  are  conspicuous,  and  capital 
crops  obtained  from  (iter's  Prolific.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
gardens  of  South  and  West  London  made  a  show  of  Figs,  but  now 
only  a  few  scattered  venerable  trees  remain.  Cherries  again  were 
slways  scarce  in  suburban  orohards;  they  used  to  suffer  from  the 
spring  frosts.  Usually  they  planted  dwarf  standards  amongst  Apple 
and  Pear  trees,  especially  the  Bigarrean. — J.  B.  S.  C. 


MARKET  GARDENERS'  DINNER. 

It  is  not  often  one  meets  with  a  repreeeotative  body  of  market 
growers,  for  strange  to  say  thoagh  they  are  numbered  now  by  thousands 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  seem  completely  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  bortiealtural  world,  with  perhaps  a  few  notable  exceptions.  As  a  body 
they  represent  one  of  the  busiest  classes  in  the  industrial  world,  so 
much  so  it  seems,  that  they  are  rerely  heard  of  except  in  their  own 
districts  or  in  the  markets.  Probably  few  readers  have  ever  heard  of 
the  Market  Gardeoen,  Nurserymen  and  Fanners'  Association,  yet  the 
Society  begsn  its  existence  early  In  the  present  oentary,  at  a  period, 
remarked  one  of  the  speakers,  '*  when  the  growing  industry  was  confined 
to  a  few  miles  around  London,  and  when  they  were  all  outdoor  growers.*' 
On  the  occaiion  of  the  annual  dinner  held  at  the  Holbom  I&staurant 
on  November  30th  fuUv  sixty  members  and  their  friends  from  all 
parts  of  the  eonntry  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner,  Mr.  W.  Poupart, 
the  President,  occupying  the  ohair.  The  loyal  toasts  were  received 
with  unusual  enthusiasm. 

The  toast  of  the  evening  was  proposed  by  Mr.  B.  Piper,  of  Worthing, 
and  it  would  have  been  di£9enlt  to  place  it  in  abler  hands.  In  the 
course  of  a  capital  speech  he  alluded  to  the  work  of  the  Association  In 
the  past,  such  as  obtMning  for  growers  throuffhout  the  country  a 
reduction  of  the  general  district  rete  under  the  Pnluio  Health  Act  of  1875 
to  one-fourth  the  sam  exacted  from  market  gardeners.  But  when  the 
speaker  reached  the  last  battle  the  Association  had  with  the  law  regarding 
the  Agrioultoral  Belief  Act,  he  warmed  considerably  to  bis  work,  going 
clearly  through  all  the  f  tages  of  that  well  known  case,  as  he  oonld  do 
with  authority,  for  he  attended  the  various  sittings  through  every  oourt* 
On  reaehins:  the  House  of  Lords,  the  speaker  relieved  his  mind  of  hia 
opinion  of  those  dignified  law  lords  who  dellTered  their  final  judgment.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  here,  beyond  saying  it  was  extremely  foreible. 
This  appeared  to  please  Ae  market  men  Immensely.  Mr.  Piper  then  urged 
those  present  to  extend  the  membership  of  the  Association,  so  that  their 
nnmben  might  have  greater  weight  when  next  they  were  compelled  to 
enter  the  law  courts. 

Mr.  W.  Poupart,  In  replying  for  the  Associstion,  said  there  were 
many  matters  that  were  brought  before  them,  that  were  settled  without 
goiuff  to  law,  and  as  the  Industry  of  the  market  gardeners  increased  so 
much  they  found  the  work  of  looking  after  and  protecting  the  trade 
Increasing  also.  In  the  early  days  of  tneir  history  the  market  growers 
were  a  small  body,  consequently  the  membership  was  small  also,  but  he 
now  urged  those  present  to  endeavour  by  personal  effort  to  increase 
their  membenfain,  so  that  the  whole  trade  would  be  fully  represented. 
He  also  reminded  them  that  the  Agrlcnlturel  Belief  Aot  was  only  a  five 
yean  bill,  and  he  bad  no  doubt  that  if  they  were  strong  enough,  they 
would  be  able  to  see  that  justice  was  done  to  the  horticultural  tndes.  as 
well  as  those  of  the  lower  branch,  for  he  had  an  assurance  from  Mr. 
Chaplin  through  his  member  at  the  time  the  Bill  was  before  the  House, 
that  tbev  wouM  eome  under  the  benefits  of  the  Act  Alas  I  now  the 
lawyers  had  decided  it  was  not  so,  and  they  must  pay  until  such  time 
that  they  were  able  to  alter  it. 

Messrs.  Qareia,  Monro,  Steel  and  Taylor  in  the  course  of  their  replies 
to  various  toasts  all  alluded  to  the  vast  eznansion  of  the  trade,  Mr. 
Garola  playfully  remarking  that  in  spite  of  their  taxation,  most  oiF  the 
omrket  men  appeared  to  be  pretty  eomfortable^  a  remark  that  eauied 
great  laughter.  The  speeches  were  Interspersed  with  well  rendered  songs, 
so  that  a  pleasant  evemng  was  spent.— ^.  B.  B. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

DB1LL  HALL.— Deceubbk  5TH. 

Thi  exbibiUoD  held  on  Taetdij  lu(  ■(  the  Drill  Hall  na  oom- 
parmtlvslj  «ii>tl,  m  mig;fat  be  cipeclad  at  ttaii  period  of  die  jear. 
The  bulk  at  the  exhibiia  ouoe  irithtn  the  Floral  ConiDiitM'f  secUoo, 
Begonia  Gloira  de  Lorrftioe  fonniiig  ■  1*tkb  proporlion  of  the  diiptay. 
Chrj •aathemumi  wonid  probably  bav«  beeo  more  pamFroni  but  for  the 
couuiction  with  the  lait  tbow  a(  the  National  CbrjiaDlbemam  Society. 
Orohide  anl  frnlt  were  not  particalarly  aumeroiu. 

Tbcit  CouuiTTEB. — Fment:  F.  Crowley, £«q.  (intlMolwir)  i  with 
the  Be*.  W.  Wilki  and  MeiBrs.  W.  Poupart,  J.  H.  Yelteb,  \V.  Pope, 
A.  Daut,  S.  Mortimer,  W.  Itatea,  U.  Herrin,  Q,  Wythei,  F.  Q.  Lane, 
J.  Smith,  Q.  Reynold!.  J.  Willard,  H.  Batderaon,  and  J.  Cheal. 

There  were  unly  about  balr  a  doien  exhibits  lubmitted  lo  tbe  Fruit 
Commirtee,  and  amooggt  Ibeae  HeHrt.  Sutton  k  Sana'  •mail  diiplay  of 
Tomato  Winter  Beauty  waa  one  of  tbe  moit  conipicuoaa  The  frniti, 
(hown  in  three  bozei,  were  of  iplendid  eoloor,  medium  aize,  and  good 
^•pa.  A  plant  wa*  alia  oontiibnted  ibowinK  the  cropping  propertlei, 
which  for  the  time  of  tbe  je«r  are  exeellenL  Heair*.  Watklni  and 
Stmpaon,  Exeter  Street,  Strand,  aent  cxamplei  of  the  common  Salialy, 
and  alio  of  a  variety  named  Mammoth.  Mr.  J.  Ryder,  gardener  to  t£e 
Connteu  of  Limeriok,  Hawkawiok,  Sl  Albana,  exhibited  three  Tarieltaa 
oF  Grapes,  including  Qroa  Colman,  Mn.  Pearson,  and  Blaok  Alieant*. 
Tbe  banohaa  were  all  of  gfiai  ahape  and  the  berriat  well  finiataed  (tilvcr 
Bankiian  medal).  Mr  R.  CL  Notcntt  Mnt  Ironi  Iptwieh  Winter  Orange 
icewinft  Pear,  while  Mr,  f ,  Bradley  tent  ttom  Peterboroagh  Apple  King 
of  the  Hollow, 

Floral  Cokhitteb.— Preaant :  W.  Hvritall,  Esq.  (In  the  obalr) 

Itb   Mawrs.  C.  T.    '^ "    "    "       -    "' '    ^^  .- 

.  Jenaingi,  T.  Peed, 
Banes,  G.  Qordnn,  C. 
G.  PanI,  and  C.  Jaffrisiu 

MeaiTs.  W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Allrincbam,  were  represented  by  a  coUeo- 
lioo  of  tingle  Chryaanthemnmi.  Considering  the  deooratiTe  tatae  of  this 
type  of  Sowar  they  are  far  too  seldom  »«en,  and  tbe  stand  shown  reeeited 
particnlar  attention  from  the  not  too  numerous  lisllori.  Praotieally  all 
oolonrswere  ineluded,  and  amongst  tbe  bast  were  Lord  Hethnen,  Miss  B. 
Moffatt,  MIta  Norah,  Nora  Daiis,  Oldfield  Surprise,  Amy  Flelober  and 
OldBeld  Gom  (lilrer  Banhsian  medal).  Meaars.  W.  WelU  &.  Co., 
Ltd.,  Bad  Hill,  stand  a  group  of  Cbrysantliemnms,  in  which  singles 
and  others  were  empTuved,  Hri.  C.  Bown,  Hay  Jeal,  Bariswood  Beauty, 
Admiral  Sir  T.  Symonds  and  Ub«Tenx  d'Or  were  partlcolarly  attractiTe 
(tilier  Banhsian  medal). 

Messrs  J.  Peed  k.  sons,  Norwood,  arranged  a  group  of  small  planta 
of  Begonia  Gloin  de  Lorreiae  interspersed  with  Ferns.  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  k  Sou,  Upper  Holloway,  also  sUgcd  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  but 
the  planta  were  larger  than  the  foregoing,  and  oaitled  a  greater  nnmber 
uf  Sowers.  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co,  Bush  Hill  Park,  sent  a  eollection  of 
Cyclamens  In  whieb  the  well-grown  plants  were  carrying  splendid  Sowers 
and  foliage.  Praotioally  all  oolouri  were  ineluded  in  the  stand  (silrer 
Flora  medal).  Messrs.  T.  Cilpps  &  Son,  Tunoridge  Wells,  showed  agrotip 
of  wall  flowered  Bouvardias,  bnt  the  day  was  so  dull  that  their  proper 
beauty  oonld  scarcely  be  appr«oiated  (broaie  Bankaian  raedal). 

Mr.  D.  Allan,  eardaner  to  Lady  Asbbnrton,  Alresford,  Hanto,  sent  a 
.colleotion  of  Vioieta  Marie  Loniae.  Tbe  flowers  were  large  and 
deligbtfnUy  frurant.  Meaara.  J.  Vsitcfa  k  Sons.  Chelsea,  showed  a 
box  of  flowers  of  their  hybrid  Bhododendrons.  Mr.  J.  Ruwell,  Riehmond, 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  hall  with  a  bplendld  colleetion  of  Conirers.  The 
Mme  firm  contributed  also  a  fine  group  oi  yucoaH(sll'ec^gUl  Flora  medal). 

Orchid  Cohuitteb. — Pr«aent  :  H.  J.  Veilch,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair)  ;  with  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  de  Barri  Crawihay.  H.  LIlUe,  A.  H. 
Smee,  W.  H.  White,  H.  J.  Chapman.  W.  H.  Young,  E.  HQl,  J.  Jaques, 
T.  W.  Bond,  C.  Winn,  J.  G.  Fowler,  and  T.  a  Haywood. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  had  a  very  fine  collection  of  Calanthes.  The 
planta  were  carrying  splendid  spikes  of  beantifuUy  eoloured  flovrers. 
C.  Veitehi  sptendeni,  Victoria  Begina.  burfordiense,  Veilchi  laclea,  bella, 
versicolor,  Bijsn,  reverleas.  nivea,  wylimense,  and  amabilis  were  no^oed. 
Mr.  White  ihotred  also  a  number  of  other  Orchids  in  wbioh  Cypripediums 
formed  tbe  most  conspicuous  tvature  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  F, 
Saiuler  k  Co.,  St.  Alban<<,  contributed  a  small  collection  of  Orehidi, 

Mr.  H.  Downing,  gardener  to  th:  Hon.  Mrs.  Albert  Braisey,  Hey- 
thrope  Park,  Chipping  Norton,  showed  Calanthes  carrying  snperb  spikes 
ol  flowers.  Moni.  L.  Linden  showed  a  small  group  ol  Orchids  mainly 
comprising  Uiiontogloasums  and  Onoidiums.  There  were  tereral  other 
exhibitor*  of  one  or  two  Orcbida,  including  the  Right  Hon.  Josejh 
Cbsmberlain,  Birminghsm,  Lord  Itolhschild,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman. 
Cebtificatek  and  Awakdei  qv  Mb&it. 
Cypripediuiii  Btnt  var,  Euryadn, — This  is  a  most  handsome  flower. 
The  varnished  petals  are  green  profusely  ipotled  with  brown,  which 
eoloor  practically  obscures  the  ground  on  ibe  upper  portion.  The  pouch 
il  of  Bedinm  size  and  claret  id  colour.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  superb.  Tbe 
basal  colour  is  white,  sufi'nsed  with  green  at  the  base,  and  with  rose  at  the 
,upper  margins.  It  has  numerous  Urge  and  small  brown  spots  (firtt<claia 
oerliflcate). 

Calllega  Muggit  Haphati  (H.  S.  Leon). — This  is  a  hybrid  from  C.  aurea 
and  C.  TrisDK.  It  is  a  tuperh  flower.  The  sepals  are  deep  yellow,  as 
are  \bt  broad  petals,  but  tbe  latter  ere  altiacticely  veined  and  flushed 
with  orange  crimson.  The  lip  is  very  deep,  velvety  crimson,  shgblly 
paler  on  Ibe  front  lobe  and  at  (be  margin*  (first-class  certifioate). 


CArfSustAsinun  Madame  S.  CaiVMry  (H.  Weeks).— A  creamy  while 
Japanese  with  fiar,  very  long,  broad  florets  (award  of  merit). 

Chryianthtmam  Oicar  (W.  Cfibran  k  Son)  —A  single  vaHsty  oT  no 
particnlar  merit ;  tbe  ootonr  is  reddish  lerra-eotta  (award  of  merit). 

.  C^miiiMuin  tongi/olium  (J.  8.  Hoss). — A  comparatively  well  known 
plant,  producing  Sowers  with  brown  and  green  striped  sepals  and  petala, 
and  a  pure  white  lip  ocoasionally  touched  with  blood  red.  The  side  lobe* 
are  striped  with  brown  (award  of  merit). 

OnoUium  Forbtai  moortibeikmat  (L  Linden).— A  superb  variety.    Tbe 


colour  of  the  petals  (award  of  m ,. 

Oneidium  vaticotian  Lindmi  (L.  Linden).- An  a-.traelive  form.  The 
very  large  lip  is  of  a  peculiarly  rich  shade  of  yellow  (sward  of  oierlt). 

Sophro-Cattltya  CAamierhiiuamm  Irtutuphatu  (J.  Smith).  —  Thin 
bigenar  is  from  a  cross  between  Cattleya  Uarrisonin  and  Sophronilla 
grandiflora.  The  fluwer  Is  a  very  riob  onmson  red,  with  slightly  deeper 
venations.  The  maroon  lip  is  crimson  on  tbe  front  lobe,  and  yalww 
within  (award  of  merit). 


FRUIT   FORCING. 


tbe  air  is  sharp,  tum  tbe  top  heat  off  when  the  aon  is  powerful  and  likely 
to  raise  the  temperature  above  80°.  In  such  weather  damp  the  hooaa  in 
■  be  morning  and  afternoon,  olosing  about  midday,  or  1  F,u.,  bat  do  not 
wet  the  Iruii.  Water  will  be  required  at  the  roots  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  it  sbouU  be  equal  in  tem^ratore  to  the  mean  of  the  house.  A 
temperature  of  60°  to  S&°  at  night  and  T0°  to  79°  by  day  ■rtiSciallj  la 
saitable.  The  winter  frni^ng  plants  from  the  Angnst  Mwing  and  plaated 
oot  in  September,  have  grown  to  nearly  the  extent  of  tbe  trellis,  and  are 
showing  plenty  of  fruit.  Only  a  few  for  Christmas  and  the  new  year 
shoaldlw   allowed   to  remain,    and   that  on  vigorous    plants.    Auand 


FettoliM  and  Reatuinai. — Earliut  Bmau. — The  house  having  been 
closed  about  tbe  middle  of  last  month  fire  heat  should  now  be  applied. 
The  house  ought  to  be  freely  ventilated  even  at  night  in  mild  wealber. 
only  using  fire  heat  to  exotiide  frost  until  the  buds  oommenoe  awelling, 
then  40°  to  lo"  is  quite  high  enough  at  nixht,  turning  on  the  beat  in  the 
morning  ao  as  to  raise  and  maintain  to  50°  by  day,  with  free  ventilallon 
between  &0°  and  S5°,  and  full  at  and  above  the  latter  temperature,  rUng 
on  bright  days  to  65".  Reduoe  the  ventilation  gradtially  and  dose 
between  50°  and  55°,  leaving  a  little  air  on  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
Syringe  tbe  trees  and  every  other  snrfaoe  morning  and  aflemoon  natil 
the  blossoms  are  showing  colour.  When  the  anthers  show  in  the  flowers 
cease  sj'ringiDg  the  trees,  but  aSbrd  moderata  moiature  by  damping  Ibe 
paths  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon.  Avoid  a  moist,  oleee 
atmosphere,  with  a  bigb  temperatnra  at  night.  Make  sure  that  there  is 
no  deficiency  of  mcriature  in  the  inside  borders.  If  nrnniiaij.  supply 
water  or  liquid  manure  at  the  mean  temperature  of  tbe  house. 

Bnond  Early  Foretd  HauM. — This  structure  is  started  at  tbe  new  Tear, 
from  which  a  aupply  of  fruit  is  to  be  gathered  in  May  and  early  in  Jtote. 
Fmit  can  be  had  earlier  when  the  varieties  oonaist  of  Alexandra. 
Waterloo  and  other  very  early  Peaches,  but  these  bare  not  the  quality, 
uT  even  the  appearanoa  of  suota  varietiei  «m  Hale's  Early,  Stirling  Cattle, 
Royal  George  and  Dymond  Peaobes,  wbile  Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier 
ana  Slanwick  EIruge  leave  nothing  lo  be  desired  as  regards  early 
Nectarioea.  The  house  should  be  closed  about  tbe  middle  of  this  month  ; 
fire  beat  is  only  employed  to  exclude  froit,  tbe  trees  being  sprinkled 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  allowing  tbem  to  become  fairly  dry  belbre 
night.  Keeping  tbe  trees  constantly  dripping  with  moisture,  especially 
at  night,  has  an  enfeebling  tendency,  and  promolea  wood  bod  rather  than 
blosiom  bud  development  Tbe  temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exceed  50°  without  lull  ventilation.  Thoroughly  moisten  inside  bordent 
down  to  the  drainage,  protect  the  outeide  ones  witb  dry  leaves  or  braokeA 
and  a  little  litter  on  the  top. 

Succation  Bcnun. — Push  forward  the  pruning  of  the  trees,  dressing 
ihem  and  oleanslng  tbe  bouie.  If  the  houses  have  fixed  rooMlghta,  vMiti- 
laie  to  the  fullest  extent  in  all  but  very  aerere  weather.  When  movable 
it  is  much  the  belter  plan  lo  remove  them  and  expose  the  treea  to  the 
elements  for  tbe  winter.  Tbe  frasM  mske  an  end  oi  brown  scale,  and  (he 
trees  are  not  alternately  eioiled  and  retarded  as  they  are  under  fixed 
roofs.  Even  the  latest  and  unheated  houses  should  be  treated  in  that 
way 

Stiawbenlet  in  PoU.— Introduce  a  uumber  of  the  earliest  pUnts— 
those  witb  welt  developed  crowna,  and  having  been  rested  some  time 
These  should  be  of  the  earliest  varieties,  such  as  La  Grosse  Sucrfte, 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  Vioomlesie  Hericart  de  Thury.  They  ought  lo  be 
given  a  position  close  to  (he  glass  in  a  light,  airy,  well-heated  house, 
lacing  Ibe  south.  Tbe  old  dead  leaves  only  should  be  removed,  tbe  snr- 
faoe of  tbe  soil  freed  from  moss  and  other  matter,  the  drainage  seen  to 
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and  if  n€«d  be  Tectified,  waahing  the  pots  quite  cleaiiy  and  given  a  iop- 
dretfing  of  some  approved  fertiliser,  about  half  a  teaspoonful  if  a  powerml 
one,  or  a  full  measore  if  not  highly  oonoentrated,  to  each  pot.  This  may 
be  sapplemented,  if  there  be  space  in  the  pots,  with  a  little  fresh,  rich 
soil. 

A  temperature  of  50^  by  artificial  means  is  ample  to  begin  with,  venti- 
lating freely  at  55^,  and  not  allowing  an  advance  to  or  above  65°  without 
Inll'Tentilation.  Sprinkle  the  plants  in  the  mprniog  and  early  afternoon 
of  bright  days,  omitting  it  if  dull,  but  a  genial  atmosphere  should  be 
maintained  by  damping  the  floor  and  walls  ooesBionally,  Water  will  only 
be^  required  at  the  roots  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  a  very  wet  condition 
being  quite  as  inimical  as  allowing  the  plants  to  suffer  through  want  of 
water. 

HABDY  FBUIT  GARDEN.  >^ 

Winter  Froning  Fmit  Trees.— The  operations  connected  with  the  winter 
pruning  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  should  be  carried  out  on  every  favourable 
opportunity,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  early  oommencement, 
because  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  there  is  nothing  gained  by  allowing 
superfluous  wood  to  remain  on  the  trees,  though  Apricots,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines  on  walls  may  with  advantage  be  left  until  February.  Goose- 
berries, too,  are  frequently  left  unpruned  until  the  same  month  if  they 
are  unusually  liable  to  have  their  Hhoots  denuded  of  buds  by  birds. 
Bank  and  overgrown  bushes,  however,  ought  to  have  a  preliminary 
xeduetion  of  some  of  the  most  crowded  parts  now,'  and  a  final  thinning- 
out  later. 

Fyramid  and  Bush  Trees. — If  the  branches  of  these  forms  of  trees 
were  properly  originated  at  distances  sufficiently  wide  to  prevent  over- 
erowdiog  when  fully  furnished  with  spurs,  there  will  be  no  branch  prun- 
ing to  carry  out.  It  inyariably  happens,  however,  that  too  many  main 
branches  are  encouraged  from  the  first*  and  when  the  time  arrives  at 
which  the  superfluous  extensions  can  ba  ttsywusad  with,  the  opportunity 
is  often  lost,  because  the  treea  bein^  laadasa  look  sufficiently  thin.  The 
principal  branches  must  not  be  originated  closer  than  a  foot.  This  is  not 
too  much  space  to  allow  of  the  spurs  extending,  and  in  some  cases  more 
room  ought  to  be  given  The  thinning-out  of  the  brduchea  ought  to  be 
attended  to  first,  next  thin  out  the  clumps  of  spurs,  and  shorten  hack  any 
tiiat  are  elongated.  The  side  shoots  or  current  year's  growths  may  be 
ahoirtened  to  two  buds,  the  shoots  kaving  previously  been  summer  pruned 
to  the  sixth  leaf.  The  leading  shoot  on  each  branch  may  also  be 
ahortened,  leaving  it  a  foot  in  length  if  extension  of  the  branch  is 
required.  If  not,  prune  back  closely.  Gross  or  sappy  shoots  which  may 
be  found  issuing  from  the  main  branches  in  any  part  of  the  trees  must  be 
OBt  out  entirely. 

Gordon  Trees — The  chief  winter  pruning  consists  in  managing  the 
side  shoots,  and  not  overcrowding  the  branches  with  spurs.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  crowd  the  branches  of  cordon  trees  if  not  planted  too  closely 
in  the  first  instance.  If  any  are  found  with  branches  closer  together  than 
a  foot,  every  other  one  should  be  taken  ouL  Check  the  elongation  of 
spars  so  as  to  keep  the  fruit  buds  near  to  the  main  branch.  Shorten  the 
Bide  growths  to  two  buds,  and  only  shorten  the  leader  when  the  ftill 
extent  of  space  is  filled.  When  the  trees  exhibit  signs  of  exuberant 
growth  which  cannot  be  checked  by  summer  and  winter  pruning,  the 
beat  plan  is  to  lift  and  root-prune. 

(^a  Bndi  Trees.— This  form  of  fruit  tree  is  invariably  more  fruitful 
than  restricted  trees,  as  they  are  not  subjected  to  a  formal  style  of 
training,  yet  they  are  not  allowed  to  grow  with  unrestrained  freedom. 
Branches  must  m  taken  out  whenever  they  are  growing  too  near  each 
other  so  that  sun  and  air  are  prevented  reaching  the  buds  and  leaves 
in  summer.  This  is  the  chief  form  of  pruning  these  trees,  namely 
thinning  out  the  branches.  If  the  trees  are  maintained  in  this  condition 
Irnit  buds  will  form  readily,  and  there  will  be  few  side  shoots  extending. 
These  may  be  shortened  back  in  the  usual  way,  in  order  that  they  may 
form  spurs. 

Standard  Treei.— In  standard  and  half-standard  trees  there  should  be 
no  shortening  of  growths  whatever  practised.  All  branches  removed 
must  be  taken  off  close  to  the  stem  from  which  they  originate,  and 
attention  paid  the  following  season  in  rubbing  or  cutting  out  any  growths 
which  may  spring  from  the  parts  where  the  cutting  has  been  done, 
because  if  this  is  allowed  it  may  choke  the  trees  again  with  undesirable 
growth.  The  best  time  to  thin  out  standard  trees  is  before  the  leaves  fall, 
as  it  is  then  more  readily  seen  which  are  the  proper  growths  to  remove. 
However,  much  good  results  from  winter  pruning. 

Wall  Trees. — Exhausted  or  worn-out  branches  should  be  cut  out  of 
Apricots,  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Any  other  fim-trained  trees  growing 
on  walls  may  be  pruned  and  regulated,  laying  in  young  shoots  to  fill  up 
vacancies.  Horizontally  trained  I^ear  trees  on  walls  must  have  the 
branches  thinned  if  they  happen  to  be  so  thickly  placed  that  spurs 
overshadow  one  another.  In  pruning  and  training  young  trees  on  walls 
take  special  care  that  main  branches  have  ample  space  netween  them, 
bearing  in  mind  the  space  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  spurs 
when  the  bunches  are  well  furnished.  The  old  bearing  shoots  of  Morello 
Cherries  may  be  cut  out,  also  weak  shoots,  training  in  young  shoots  a 
hiw  inches  apart,  leaving  them  full  length. 

.Gooseberries  and  Red  and  White  Currants  grown  9k%  cordons  on  north 
wmili  may  be  pruned  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  they  are  usually  safe 
from  attacks  by  birds  in  these  positions.  After  the  pruning  lightly  fork 
over  the  ground,  but  not  deeply  so  as  to  injure  the  fibrous  roots,  and 
apply  a  dressing  of  decayed  manure.  In  extending  the  young  cordon 
branches  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  it  is  best  to  shorten  the  leading 
growth  of  eaeh  to  about  10  inches  at  the  winter  pruning,  otherwiae  sidie 


shoots  will  not  develop  regularly  on  the  lower  parts.  This  is  a  slow 
but  certain  way  of  furnishing  the  branches  with  spurs.  In  some  cases 
the  leader  may  be  left  longer,  but  usually  not  more  than  a  foot 
Shorten  side  shoots  to  the  lowest  buds. 
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Seasonable  Notes. 

The  past  fortnight  has  been  extremely  mild.  This  is  the  third 
snccessiye  autumn  that  fine  weather  has  preyailed.  The  last  ten  days 
of  November,  1898,  were  showery,  and  the  only  snow  we  saw  during 
the  wiuter  fell  during  that  time.  This  year  it  has  been  dry  and  the 
temperature  high.  The  sun  has  shone  brightly  on  several  occasions, 
and  bees  were  daily  on  the  wing,  reminding  one  of  April  instead 
of  what  is  looked  on  as  the  dullest  month  of  the  year.  What  effect 
will  this  have  on  the  bees  ?  If  one  may  form  an  opinion  from  the 
number  seen  on  the  floor  board  and  fiyinsc  during  the  middle  of 
the  day  we  are  inclined  to  say  it  is  not  possible  to  have  stocks  in  better 
condition  at  this  season  than  thty  are  at  the  present  time. 

Although  the  weather  has  bien  so  favourable,  and  the  majority 
of  the  colonies  are  doubtless  in  good  condition,  they  muft  not  be 
neglected,  as  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature  may  be  expected  at 
any  time*.  If  from  any  cause  extra  coverings  have  not  been  placed 
over  the  frames,  it  should  not  be  delayed  any  longer.  There  is 
warmth  in  paper,  so  there  need  be  no  excuse  for  not  keeping  theno 
warm.    Cushions  made  of  cork  dust  make  one  of  the  best  protectors. 

When  recently  examining  an  apiary  at  a  farmhouse  we  found 
each  frame  hive  prepared  for  winter  in  a  very  snug  manner.  Each 
had  a  pad  of  straw  neatly  sewn  together  with  fine  string  placed  over 
the  usual  coverings  which  kept  the  inmates  in  an  even  temperature 
throughout  the  winter.  The  straw  skeps,  of  which  there  was  a  great 
number,  were  all  neatly  thatched  with  the  same  material,  which  had 
the  efi^ect  of  keeping  them  warm  and  throwing  off  the  moisture.  This 
is  in  marked  contrast  lo  the  skei)8  often  seen  in  country  districts 
without  any  protection  whatever,  except,  it  may  he,  a  dilapidated 
zinc  skep  or  a  couple  of  broken  tiles.  Protection  and  warmth  is  of 
as  much  importance  as  ample  stores,  as  without  the  former  the  lattier 
is  of  little  use  to  them. 

OovEBiNG  Straw  Skeps. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  protection  and  warmth,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  bee-keepers  who  still  have  the  time-honoured  straw 
skep  to  know  how  to  coyer  them  neatly,  so  that  they  may  be  both 
rain  and  frost  proof.  We  cannot  do  better  than  describe  how.  they 
were  done  in  the  above  well  managed  apiary.  The  covering  was  nu^e 
wiUi  Wheat  straw,  and  it  certainly  answered  the  purpose  admirably. 
This  is  done  hy  taking  sufficient  straw  in  one  hand  to  cover  the  skep. 
The  ears  should  be  placed  evenly  together,  and  held  with  one  hand 
quite  firmly,  whilst  the  short  arawE  are  combed  out  with  the  other,  a 
broken  wooden  rake  or  something  similar  is  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
The  straw  is  then  fastened  tightly  with  string  or  fine  wire  just 
beneath  the  ears,  a  few  inches  from  the  top.  Then  open  the  bundle 
of  straw  in  the  middle,  and  place  it  on  the  skep  so  that  the  straw 
hangs  evenly  round  it.  Place  a  hoop  of  wood  or  ircn  round  the 
middle  of  the  i^ep,  as  tiiis  will  keep  the  cover  in  position  and  prevent 
the  wind  from  blowing  it  away.  The  ends  of  the  straw  covering 
should  be  neatly  cut  so  that  they  hang  a  few  inches  below  the  floor 
board,  as  this  will  cause  the  moisture  to  drop  clear  of  the  hive.  The 
few  straws  that  hang  directly  over  the  alighting  board  may  be  cut 
away  so  that  the  bees  can  gain  admittance  to  their  hive,  and  also 
afford  ventilation. 

Many  bee-keepers  keep  a  few  straw  skeps  for  the  sole  purpoee  of 
early  swarms,  as  they  invariably  winter  well  if  the  colony  is  headed 
by  a  young  fertile  queen,  which  was  well  supplied  with  stores  the 
previous  autumn.  Some  of  our  well-known  nive  makers  recognise 
this  fact,  and  make  a  bar  frame  hive  with  wood  and  straw  comhined, 
and  from  the  experience  we  have  had  of  them  they  are  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  combining  warmth  in 
winter  and  coolness  in  summer. — An  English  Bbe-keepeb. 

I 

Tlowebs  fob  Bees. — I  observe  on  page  485  that  your  contributor, 
*'  An  English  Bee-keeper,"  recommends  Colchioum  autumnale  as  a  flower 
which  should  not  be  omitted  from  those  grown  for  bees.  I  venture  to  ask 
him  if  he  has  observed  that  dead  bees  are  often  found  in  these  flowers, 
though  but  seldom  in  those  of  any  of  the  true  Crocuses  ?  At  one  time  I 
was  disposed  to  attribute  the  death  of  the  bees  to  the  cold  of  the  season, 
but  I  am  now  inolined  to  think  that  it  may  be  due  to  the  poisonous 
properties  of  the  Colchioums.  I  would  suggest  that  Crocus  tpeciosus  and 
C.  longiflorus  be  substituted  for  the  Colchicums  by  those  who  keep  bees. 
The  two  would  give  a  suceession  which  would  give  pollen  for  a  longer 
time  than  the  Meadow  Saffrons.  There  are  other  species,  such  as 
C.  nudiflorns.— 8.  Abnott. 
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Dnamber  T,  ISM. 


^*^  All  oomspondetiM  relating  to  editorial  matters  Bhotild,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to"TaB  Editob,"  la,  Blltra  Ooart 
Otaunbers,  Vleet  Street.    It   is   requested   that   no  oue  will 
write  privatfllj  to  any  of  our  oorreBpoDdents,  seeking  iufonnation 
on  mattert  dlscnaaed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjeots  tlteiq 
to  nnjnstMable  trouble  and  expeDte,.and  departmental   writeti 
are  not   expected  to  answer  anj  letters  they   may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects  throuFih  the  post.    If  informatdon 
be   desired   on    any'  particular  subject    from    any    particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obt^n 
It  by  the  Editor.      Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addreaaee  of  tbe  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
'    publinbed  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nom  i»  plumes  are  given 
for  the  purpose  of  repliee, 
Ooneepondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
'to  Qaidoui^  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  couTenient  when 
aaoh  question  is  written  on  a  Beparate  sheet.    All  articles  intended 
tor  Insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ;  and 
the  name  and  addreia  of  each  writer  must  be  lioown  by  the 
Elditor,  though  not  necesasrilT  for  insertion.    We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  queetions  through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  oommunioations  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot 
be  inserted. 
Birds    and  Trait   Bods   {C.    H.  ff.).— We  taaTS    fonnd    duitlnfc  the 
liuihei  with  newly  slaked  lime  when  they  ware  iparkllng  with  globalea 
ef  water  on  a  stiu,  miity  morning  to  sot  ai  a  Tsry  ussful  daterrent.    The 
lime  shoald  be  dsabed  upward*,  downirardi,  aed  in  all  dlreetions.    When 
ths  work  i>  wall  done  every  twig  when  dried  will  be  quite  white,  and 
tke  lime  whiob  fella  lo  the  groood  ia  there  basefioial.    Perhaps  other 
melkodi  will  be  Ja>eribed  by  practitionera 

Vines  fbt  xrnheated  Houses  (AnvOeury. — Qhaiielai  Tibert,  Karly 
Smyrna,  Frontignan,  and  Poiler'i  Seedling  (white  Grapm),  alio  Blaeh 
Hamburgh,  BiMk  Priaea,  and  Madreiflald  Court  (black  QrapeiJ)  anoceed 
-in  onhMted  faooMS  farther  north  than  the  Midlands  in  farourable 
localilles  snd  waioni,  nndar  jndioioni  matiageiDent.  Thli  mainly  coa- 
sts in  hoibaading  theiDD'a  heat  after  tbe  '^^oe■  itart  into  growtb,  allow- 
ing them  to  do  this  naturally — that  li,  not  coddling  them  in  tbe  spring, 
but  Tantilatiag  fully,  ao  ai  to  pieTent  growth  befoie  April,  then  pDihing 
.them  ahead  by  Jadiolous  early  olosing,  eapeciaily  aMr  the  Orapea  are  sat 
aad  uDlil  they  are  wdl  ripened.  At  ttu  same  time  we  oooNder  that 
atructnrai  for  growing  Qraps*  ia  are  ineomplete  if  prorliioa  is  not  made 
for  affording  attifiolal  bekt. 

(Haaraila  DUeased  (F.  C.  £.).— The  plant  U  what  1*  known  as 
"damped  off"  at  the  collar,  snd  very  tiotaliaing  it  ia  to  the  grawer.  It 
J«  aSeoted  there  by  the  ^eepv  diieaae  fangn*,  called,  when  infesting 
Potatoes,  FuMrinnt  aolani,  and  if  attacking  Tomaloea.  ?.  lycr>p«riior 
With  equal  rlgbt  it,  on  Cinerariw,  nay  be  called  in  yonr  cue  F.  Cinerarl. 
But  it  alio  attacks  herbaeaou*  and  ibrubby  Calceolsrtaa.  and  alto,  aKain, 
infetts  Humea  elegaoi,  and,  still  further,  often  caneea  Myoaotis  a;!Teatril 
-to  go  off  in  large  patcbei.  There  is  practically  no  differenoe  between 
.the  aO'Oalled  species  except  (hat  due  to  the  "  host "  which  it  occupies, 
and  by  which  it  subaista.  The  cause  of  the  affection  ia  too  deep  potting 
or  pluting  in  moat  caiea,  the  moiatnre  of  the  soil  acting  prejudioialtv  on 
.the  stem  whleh  bu  t>een  a  oonifderable  time  out  of  the  grnnnd.  This 
"•iddeo  oollspia"  hat  been  known  to  gardenera  long  before  aleepy 
dlwaie  fungus  was  regarded  as  the  oaaie,  and  alwart  conaidared  as  a 
resnlt  of  burying  the  oollar  in  potling  or  planting,  eapeoiatly  when  the 
plant  has  become  root-bound  or  nard  snd  stnnted  in  the  growth.  There 
doat  not  appear  any  close  root-binding  in  your  caie.  but  the  plant  has 
been  put  down  quite  an  inch,  and  it  is  there,  and  there  only,  that  the 
dicease  appeari  ;  heace  the  old  gardeners  were  not  far  short  of  the  mark 
.when  they  attribuled  it  lo  too  much  moisture  at  the  collar,  which  caused 
tbe  stem,  to  decsy,  so  ti  lay,  inriting  (he  funrrus.  We  do  not  consider 
any  appl'oaiion  would  do  any  good.  The  plants  should  b«  kept  aa  dry 
as  poaaible  consiitent  with  the  preserrstion  of  the  foliage  in  TreehneM, 
bnl  BO  amount  of  watering  will  restore  infested  plant*.  Possibly  tbe 
resting  spores  of  the  fnngns  were  In  the  soil  or  leaf  mould,  Some  basic 
cinder  phosphate  1  pari*,  and  kainit  1^  part,  mixed  at  Ihe  lima  of  using, 
and  added  io  the  compost  in  the  proportion  of  1  per  eent.  of  Ihe  mixture, 
*blended  well  with  the  soil,  and  tbeo,  after  laylnK  a  few  days,  turning, 
so  as  to  secure  eompleie  smslgamation,  would  perhaps  deilroy  the  semi- 
parasite,  or  St  least  have  a  g"i>'l  oraTentite  effect.  It  may  eren  sow  be 
seTvieeabte  to  the  plants,  a  little  of  the  mixture,  say  a  pinch  between  the 
thumb  and  two  forefingers,  being  sprinkled  about  Ihe  collar  and  on  tbe 
surface  of  the  soil.  It  ws*  a  mistake  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  chemical 
mannres,  as  they,  especiiily  those  of  a  oalcic  nature,  would  help  tbe 
plants  to  resist  the  fnngns,  if  not  actually  proring  directly  satagonistlo 
toil. 


■  (C.  T.  &).  —  Sometimes  this  climbing  plant  is 
pruned  in  tbe  winter,  outting  the  yoiuig  shoots  back  as  mM-  be  oeMBsary. 
bnt  the  better  plan  is  to  keep  tbe  yonn^  growths  thinly  disposed  in  the 
summer.  They  will  then  mature  and  produce  flowera  it  trained  on  ■ 
sonny  south  wall.  It  is  dlfflonlt  to  ascertain  when  this  beaatlfnl 
deeidnous  climber  was  introducad  to  this  ooontry  from  North  Amerloa, 
iU  natlTO  place  of  growth.  It  was  evidently  enltivated  In  this  country 
by  Parkinaon  in  1640,  as  ha  has  deseribed  it  mlnutslyi  adding,  xThis 
never  bore  flower  with  mee,  nor  any  other  that  hatb  it  In  oar  eoantry 
that  I  oould  beare  of."  From  that  we  may  infer  it  conld  not  have  been 
long  and  generally  cultivated,  a*  the  plant  blooms  freely  enough  whmi  a 
few  years  old  and  the  wood  is  well  ripened.  It  used  to  be  called 
Bignonia  radioans.  bat  was  transferred  lo  Teooma,  the  difference  in  the 
jienera  consisting  ohieSy  in  the  psrtltion  of  the  fruit.  Planta  are  raised 
from  oattinga  and  layers  in  the  autumn,  and  grow  luzuriaotlj  In  rioh 
aoil,  bnt  Arm  growth  in  Arm  soil  containing  chalk  ia  promotlva  of 
flowering.  It  ia  popularly  known  a*  the  Aih-leaied  Trumpet  Flower. 
See  article  by  "  R.  P.  R.'^  on  page  503. 

domphia  decora  (ffl  flatj).  — Small  plants  are  jwj  nsefal  for 
daooratlve  purpoies.  When  grown  in  pots  in  warm  conservatories  or 
stoves  the   bright  yeUow  flowers  (fig.  90),  whicd  are  freely  prodneed. 


Fig,  90.— GouPHtA  cecoka. 


have  a  rery  cheerful  effect  amongst  the  foUsge  planU  that  nanally 
predominate  in  such  slrnctures  II  is  easily  grown,  but  is  seen  to  better 
advantage  io  a  Mnell  Hale,  ssy  in  48-*iie  pels,  than  when  of  larger  sIm, 
■nd  to  mslnUin  s  atock  of  suitable  plsnU  a  few  ontlings  should  b*  rootad 
ocossionally.  Light  Inrfy  loam  with  a  liltie  peat  or,  preferably,  g<H>d  leaf 
soil,  will  form  a  oompost  adapted  to  the  reqniremenla  of  Ihe  plant.  Some 
attention  la  needed  to  keep  tbe  plants  clear  of  inseets,  mealy  bug  and 
f  cale  being  the  chief  enemies,  but  these  can  be  readily  destroyed. 

Apple  Bmall's  Admirable  {Xtie  Asadur).— This  ia  a  very  useful  hardy 
Apple,  and  we  baTe  often  known  it  10  be  one  of  the  few  to  crop  well  in 
advene  aeasons.  The  tree  is  a  very  free  bearer,  and  iniiable  fbr  growing 
lo  the  dwarf  open  bnth  form.  When  the  requisite  unmbsr  of  brsnehes 
are  formed,  wbioh  should  not  be  less  than  a  foot  apart,  the  after  pmnlr  g 
is  iMst  limited  to  thinning,  taking  not  superfluous  growths  in  summer  to 
prevent  overcrowding,  not  shortening  the  main  or  bearing  branchee.  This 
Apple  was  raised  by  Mr.  Small  of  Co'nbrook.  near  Slough.     Treea,  true 

to  name,  can  be  bad  from  most,  if  nr-  -"   --" ■ ' '—" ' ' 

column*. 


1,  advertitera  of  frait  trees  in  oi 
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S  VorMd  Bardr  rrnlti  (T.  r.  W.).— We  regret  oar  iubility  to  glre  the 
niBMa  of  "markel  growers  oF  hftrdj  fraKi  and  forced  (tuff"  who  "would 
b«  pleeeed  "  to  ■••  jou.  We  *hauld  biTa  pleunre  id  doing  lo,  howersr. 
If  may  of  tb«n  were  to  iDlimkte  iheir  mdioeis  to  extend  ■  walooms  to 
an  naknown  though  enthuiiaitio  horllcnlturiit. 

rianta  Ibr  Shsdad  Boekarr  and  Border  (finnto-y)  — The  betTity 
■hailed  rocker;  woald  onlf  be  milable  for  laah  planto  m  Femi,  Iilea, 
PeriwiDkl»<aiid  BfpericnTit*,  and  tbs  border)  for  bulbt  andiimllar  planti 
that  Sower  In  ipriiig  or  natarsllj  grow  in  ibadjr  ■ilnationi.  Id  bordere 
ifaadod  by  trees  we  have  lou&d  the  folloviog  planli  ineceed : — 
AcodUdb  napellu*  in  larietj  ;  AlliiiEiii  cceraleam,  Moljindneapalitennmi 
ADemone(ap*nniae,coroaaria  Tan,  fnlgeni  rsra.,  japonica  and  j.  alba, 
and  nemoroM  rari.  ;  A*perula  odorata  ;  Fuakiaa  ccerulea  and  alba, 
ForlDnei  in  Tar„  lanceolata  and  undulita  ;  QaUnUiDi  Elwcil,  Imperati, 
and  G.  niTaiie  ;  Ilalleborui  atrorabcDi,  oljmpioDe,  niger  Id  variety, 
oiiaDtallj,  tiridU  oupreni  aDd  intetmedioa  alropnrparFBi ;  Hepaticai 
angvlosa  and  triloba  ;  Hf  pericam  oiljoinam  ;  Namiuui  atbicaoa,  Empteu, 
Honciielili,  Emperor,  rugilobns,  obralUrit,  prineept,  pieudo-Naroiiine, 
spuriui,  Telsmoniui  pleoui.  Inoompaiabilia  H  pi.,  Sir  Watkin  ;  major 
inlphDreai  aDd  poetloas  )  Ompfaalodee  leraa  ind  alba  ;  alpine  Aarimlaa  t 
Prunnla  elallor  and  Tulgirii  ;  Saiifraga  (Uegaica)  oordifolla  and 
ap«eloaa  ;  Scillal  natant,  S.  (ibitica.  und  Vinca)  acutiloba,  herbacea  and 
Bunor.  GemiaD  Ivlai  in  man/  tarietie*  do  fairly  well  in  the  poslEioD 
yon  refer  to  and  are  niefnl  il  only  for  iheir  loliage.  The  rockery,  aa 
before  itated,  we  ihould  devole  to  Femii,  aa  not  many  rock  plapu  eaeeeed 
ander  tha  faeary  ahade  oftteei,  but  you  lequire  Tariely  and  the  ailnalioD 
Il  open  in  the  winter  monlba  yoo  may  plant  the  following  ; — Achillea 
tooenloaa  and  umbellata,  Arabia  albida  and  alpina,  Anbrietiaa  del- 
ttddea,  Campbell^  and  grseea  ;  Campanulaa  Barrelierl  and  iiophjlla, 
CerasUum  tomentoMm,  Cheltanlbui  Cheiri  vara,  Corydali*  lulea, 
Cyolamea  eunpffiuni,  Dianibua  deltoidei,DrabaALBy)D,  Erinua  alpinua, 
Oeranium  Bangainenm,  Glechoma  bederaoea,  Hieraoium  puallinm  ; 
Hypericum  oorii,  elodea,  nammnlarium  and  reptani  ;  Lioaria  cymbalaria, 
IiotDB  comicnlalna  fl.  pi,,  Lyaimiehla  Dummularia,  Orobna  TerDot, 
PentateBon  barbatua,  Pblox  amana,  procnmben*  and  froadoaa  ;  Primula 
Siaboldi  vara.  Rannnculua  monunua  (  SaiilraiiM  Barieriana,  Oampoal, 
and  B.  oppoaititolia  ;  Sednma  Bbodlola,  SiaboUi  and  apecubUe  ;  Thymas 
aaorionB  and^erpyllnm,  and  Zinacbneria  cailfomica. 

■attai  <a  hnlta.  —  NatiM.  —  We  hare  pleaaore  In  """'"g  good 
typieal  fruits  (when  the  namea  are  diaooverable)  for  Che  oODTanienoe  ol 
ragnlar  aubaoriben,  who  are  the  growers  of  enob  fruit,  and  not  ool- 
leotors  of  apecimeas  ftom  nan-subecnbera.  Tbia  Utter  procedurs  ia 
wholly  irr^tnlar,  and  ws  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselTee  to  be  made  the  medinms  in  infringing  our  rules.  Special 
aWentioD  ia  directed  to  the  fullowing  deoiajan,  the  object  of  which  it 
to  diieouraKe  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  auperioi 
Tsrietiea.  1»  oonasjiMniM  of  Vu  largt  tiuniiar  of  tKrititat  Appltt  aad  P»n 
lUtt  to  tJut  ofim  to  to  named,  it  hat  b4ea  dtnUad  to  naau  oniy  tptdmnu  <Md 
tarieHn  ^  apprcnad  merit,  and  to  rv)«cl  (A«  inferior,  uMch  ori  not  vartk 
Mmdmg  or  groumtg.  The  names  and  addreaaea  of  Moder*  of  frnila  or 
flowers  to  be  named  muet  in  all  cases  be  encloeed  with  the  gpeaimeus, 
whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not.  The 
name*  ar«  not  Dscesaari^  required  for  {tablication,  initials  sufficing  for 
that.  Only  six  apemmenB  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that 
aamber  oannot  be  prescrred.  Theg  ^/nid  t«  arat  on  the  firit  indieaticm  o] 
e/maige  tamrdt  ripmiag.  Destert  Ptart  oatmot  to  nar^  in  a  hard  gretn  wtatt. 
The  practiep  of  pinning  numbers  to  Iha  eyes  of  the  truita  tenda  to  destroy 
one  of  tlM  tpost  oharaclrrlilio  featuies  and  inoreaaes  the  difficulty  of 
identifioatian.  When  Plums  are  sent  to  be  named  young  wood  ot  the 
trees  should  aooompany  them  Learee  of  the  trees  are  neoeasary  with 
Paachee  and  NtDtarlnea.  with  in'ormaiion  aa  to  •whether  the  flowers 
are  large  or  email.  iJ.  IT.)  — Tibbitl's  Pearmain.  (fl.  B.  B.).—1,  Searlet 
Pearmain  ;  8,  Vyken  Pippin  ;  9,  Bisaiarok  -,  10  and  U,  Queen  Caroline. 
( Wiyirj^).— Old  English  Codlin.  (7.  W.  S.).—l,  Beauty  of  Hants; 
2,  Aaerican  Mother  ;  3,  (iolden  Pearmain  ;  4,  Peaagood'a  Nonesuch; 
S,  Minchull  Crab  i  6,  Beauty  ol  Krnt.  (,S.  A.  A.).— 1,  Aromatic  Ruaiet ; 
2,  Winter  Greening ;  3,  Golden  Noble  i  4,  Qreennp's  Pippin  ;  6,  Lord 
Derby  j  t>.  Emperor  Alexander. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Deoembbb  6th. 

ATBRAOB  WHOLESALE  PEICES.— FEDIT. 

a.d.     a..; 


Applo,  English,  p 
„     Canadian,  ba 


3  0  to  ft  0 
1,  barrel    ...  10  0    Iq  0 
_     Nova  Scotian,  barrel  10  0     17  0 
Oobnuta  per  100  1b..„     ...  60  0     70  0 


Snpee,  blank    ... 

„      Muacat I 

UeloQS       eaoh     C 

Faara,  CalifoiBian,  twae...  G 
Pin«,  Bt  Uiehaera.  each  ] 
PEICES— TSQETABLES. 


Artiohokes,  Kieen,  doi.  ... 
Aiparagua,  given,  bundle 
„  giant,  handle    ] 

Beana,  Jeraej,  per  lb 

„     French,  par  lb.    ... 

Beet,  Bed,  d« 

Cabbaiea,  per  tally 

Oarreta,  per  doi 

Cauliflowers,  dot 

Celery,  per  bundle 

Onciunben,  dos.      ...    _. 

KtdiTe,  dea.  

Hirbf,  bunch    


:    LeOnea, 


bufloh    . 


Mivb  rooms,  lb 

Hustard  and  Cress,  punnet  I 

ODiona,  bag,  about  1  cwU  ' 

Panley,  doi,  bnnohea    ...  1 

Potateaa,  owt. ! 

Seakale,  dos.  baakeU      ...  II 

Shallota,  lb I 

Spinaob,  per  buahal 1 

Iijmaloea,  per  doi.  Iba.  ...  i 

Turaipe,  buneh...    ( 


ATEEAQB  WHOLESALE    PKI0E8.--CDT  FL0WBB8. 


AnaM       „  8  OtoIO  0 

Aapancua,  Fern,  buaoh...  SO  2  6 

Oamationa,  12  blooma    ...  8  6  3  6 

Cattleyaa,  per  doi li  0  24  0 

Ghriatmaa  Roaea,  doi.     ...  1 «  3  6 
Chrjaanthemuma,      white 

doi.  blooms  6  0  9  0 

blooma  6  0  8  0 


bun 


Bueharia,  doi. 
Qardaniai,  doi 


6  0      8  0 


Lilium  Harriai,  IS  blooma  12  0  18  0 

„  lanclfolium  album  ...8  6  4  6 

„             „         rubrum...     3  6  4  6 

„  loDgiflonun,  IS  blooma     8  0  IS  0 

Uly  of    the    Valley,    12 

bunshea IS  0  24  0 


60 

Haiipieritea,  doa.    bncbs.  3  U 

„    Yellow     doi.  bncbs.  6  0 

Himosa,  per  bunch i& 

Mifnonette,  doz.  bunuhea  6  0 

Narciaaus,Hhits,doz.  bun.  2  6 

Odontogloaaums       6  0 

Pelsrgoniuma,  doi.  bncha  8  0 

Roaea  (iodwr),  doi 6  0 

„    Bed,  dos 6  0 

„    Ba^DO,  packet      ...  2  0 

„    Tea,  white,  doi.     ...  3  6 

„    Tellow,  doi.  (Perles)  5  0 

Smilai,  banoh S  0 

YioteU,  f  arma,  bunch   ...  6  0 

„       dark,  French,  doi.  1  9 

„         „     Engliih,  doi.  1  6 
IH  POTS. 


Arbor  ViUe,  t 


.  16  0    20  ( 


a,  pert 
Aapidiatra,  Ooi. 
iapidiitia,  apeeimen 
□m-yaantbemuma,  per  dc 

Orotona,  doi is  u     eu  » 

Draema,  Tar,,  doi 12  0     SO  0 

Draoena  Tlridia,  doi.       ...     9  0     IS  0 

Erica  Tarioua,  doa SO  0     SO  D 

Eoonymua,  *ar.,  doi.      ...     6  0     18  0 

Erergreena,  Tar.,  do 4  0    18  0 

Fema,Tar,,doi 4  0    18  0 


I    Fiona  < 


1,100 


Foliage  plai 
Lily  of  Vallt 


ita,  Tsr.,  each  I  0 

Galley,  p»r  pot   ...  1  6 

Lyoopodiuma,  doi 3  0 

Marguerite  Daiay,  doi.  ...  10  0    1 

Hyrtlea,  doi B  0 

Palnii,  in  rar.,  eaoh       ...  10    1 

„       apeoimen  "'  "     ' 


SolanuniB,  per  doi.  .. 


90 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dammann  &  Co ,  Naplea.— &tdt. 

Herb  &  Wulle,  Naplee.-5Mdi. 

H.  J.  Jone*.  Byecroft  Nursery,  Lewiaham,— CVyiantimiBau. 

Vilmorin,  Andrieui.  t  Co,  Parii  —  Trtt  Seedi. 


c> 

GROWING  THE  BEST. 

Ihcbusihg  competition  in  the  markets  of  all  kiods  o(  agrlcoltDral 
prodnee  ia  of  such  importaoce  that  farmers  must  keep  steadily  in  riev 
how  it  il  to  be  met  successfully. 

The  imports  of  farm  produce  ia  1898  stately  ronghl;  in  cash  value 
are  suEBciently  startling,  but  we  believe  that  this  year's  figures  whea 
made  U[i  will  again  abow  considerabie  Increase. 

In  1898  WE  IMPOBTED                                  VaiOE  IN  MILLIONS. 

Wheat,  Barley,  &o. 63 

Live  stock 10 

Dead  meat SO 

Butter          18 

Cheese          6 

Margarine  and  lard           4| 

Egai *i 

Poultry        1} 


Millions  £I10i 

Hare  we  beve  an  aggregate  impsrt  of  the  value  ot  140  mlllion%. 
which  would  pay  the  form  rents  of  the  country  three  times  over. 

As  an  average  production  of  the  value  of  £6  per  acre  for  arable- 
and  £3  per  acre  for  graM  would  be  quite  as  much  as  is  realised  here 
atpreeeDt,and  this  would  amonnt  in  tbeaggregate  toaboat  200mUlionB, 
we  can  easily  see  bow  abeurd  it  is  to  expect  tha  English  farmer  to 
proride  an  increaaed  return  of  TO  per  cent.,  and  so  keep  out  the 
foreigner  altogether.  But  as  outside  competiUon  is  here  and  mtist  of 
neoewtty  stay,  the  only  thing  lo  do  Is  to  see  that  the  cream  of  the 
market  be  skimmed  aa  far  as  possible  by  home  products. 

There  are  many  things  imported  trhich  this  island  cannot  grow 
suceeaafnily,  but  they  are  not  important  Items.     Orangea,  for  instanoe,. 
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must  oome  from  wanner  climates,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  belieye 
that  the  supply  of  home-grown  Apples  oould  be  much  Improred  both 
in  quantity  and  quality  if  the  ordinary  farm  orchards  were  to  receive 
more  attention. 

We^  do  not  refer  to  districts  which  are  essentially  fruit  growing, 
but  to  the  rest  of  the  country  apart  from  them.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  orchards  attached  to  farmsteads  are  in  a  parlous  state.  We  have 
only  to  take  a  walk  rouod  any  country  market  to  see  the  utter 
rubbish  which  is  brought  in  to  be  sold  under  the  name  of  fruit. 
A  good  orohard  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  any  farm,  large  or  small ;  and 
it  should  be  to  the  interost  of  landlords  to  see  that  Buoh  orchards  are 
kept  in  good  condition  and  bearing,  gaps  being  filled  up  at  once  with 
profitable  varieties.  Many  farm  orchards  might  be  profitably  done 
away  with  and  replaced  by  new  ones. 

An  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  by  enterprise  is  shown  in  the 
Potato  market ;  hero,  although  not  without  foroign  produce,  English 
practically  holds  the  field.  Even  in  years  disastrous  to  the  home 
crop  the  imports  have  not  reached  any  enormous  figuro,  and  the  last 
year  or  two  they  have  been  quite  small,  especially  so  if  the  early 
French  and  Jersey  Potatoes  were  not  counted. 

This  satisfactory  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
successful  enterprise  of  enthusiastic  raisers  of  new  varieties  of  great 
cropping  and  disease-resisting  power,  which  have  filled  our  markets 
with  Potatoes,  with  which  the  foraigner  could  not  successfully 
compete.  Might  we  suggest  that  the  Government,  now  we  have  a 
Board  of  Agriculturo,  should  recoguise  in  some  substantial  way  the 
success  of  such  efibrts  ? 

Experimenters  in  these  matters  do  not  always  reap  the  due  reward 
of  their  success,  the  hard  cash  too  often  going  into  the  pocket  of  the 
exploiter.  The  English  climate  is  well  suited  to  the  growth,  of 
Potatoes,  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  holding  this  market 
against  all  comers,  at  any  rate  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  might  also  give  similar  encouragement 
to  the  original  raisers  (not  the  introducers  necessarily)  of  new  vsrieties 
of  grain  and  fruit,  which  have  proved  themselves  to  be  of  staple 
popularity  amongst  growers. 

Wheat  we  shall  alwa3*s  have  to  import,  and  our  present  varieties 
are  well  nigh  as  perfect  as  we  are  likely  to  have  them,  but  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  the  Barleys.  What  is  required  is  an  earlier 
anJ  Btiffer  strawed  Chevalier  ;  grain  as  good  as  Chevalier  is  essential. 
Increased  quantities  of  Barley  are  being  imported  at  the  present  time, 
and  we  attribute  this  fact  not  to  any  shortage  in  the  home  supply, 
but  to  the  scarcity  of  Chevalier  alooe.  Many  brewers  prefer  to  use 
malt  made  from  Chevalier  Barley,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  the 
home-grown  article  have  to  go  abroad  for  it.  Here  again  we  see  that 
to  keep  our  own  market  we  must  study  the  wishes  of  the  customers. 

Again  let  us  turn  to  the  butter  market.  Walk  round  the  market  in 
any  country  town  and  taste  the  samples,  in  some  cases  the  smell  will 
be  enough  to  make  us  move  od.  We  shall  find  a  few  good  lots  and 
perhaps  coDsiderably  more  than  we  oould  a  few  years  ago ;  but,  alas  ! 
there  is  too  little  uniformity,  too  few  samples  that  will  keep  sweet  for 
even  a  week,  so  the  town  buyer  goes  to  the  shop  for  Danish. 

Who  likes  to  give  2d.  for  a  bad  egg  ?  No  one ;  and  once  bitten 
twice  shy.  But  the  farmer^s  wife  will  be  more  likely  to  risk  a 
doubtful  egg  in  her  basket  now  than  she  would  in  May,  when  they 
are  cheap. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  cheese  market  and  everywhere  else.  Im- 
ported goods  are  specially  grown  and  selected  to  suit  the  Euglish 
market,  and  unless  the  home  producer  at  least  equals  his  opponent  in 
quality  and  price  he  must  submit  to  take  a  secondary  position.  Milk 
id  one  of  the  articles  which  we  have  hitherto  grown  at  home,  and  the 
import  is  still  proportionately  small,  being  only  1^  million  in  value  as 
compared  to  home  supply,  40  millions.  The  price  in  many  places  ii 
2d.  per  pint,  but  as  it  can  be  produced  in  the  country  at  Id.  there 
should  be  a  margin  for  carriage  and  retailing  to  sell  it  at  3d.  pet 
quart.  Put  good  milk  on  the  streets  at  3d.  per  quart  and  there  will 
not  be  large  imports. 

Again  we  say,  •*  Grow  the  best,"  a*i  any  rate  try  I 


WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

The  weather  is  wonderfally  open  and  dry,  the  water  ooaraes  present  an 
appearanee  more  like  a  hot  Jnlv  than  November,  and  there  is  again  a 
difficulty  aboat  the  water  supply  for  the  yards.        , 

It  it  a  splendid  opportonity  for  cleansing  and  sidiDg  op  any  drains  or 
big  ditches  that  were  left  over  from  summer ;  with  the  aid  of  boots  they 
may  be  done  at  any  time,  but  the  work  is  much  atsitted  when  water  Is 
comparatively  scarce.  Besides  this,  there  is*  the  point  that  ordinary 
labourers  may  do  the  work  instead  of  professionsk,  and  at  much  lees 
cost. 

Complaints  are  rife  of  the  spread  of  disease  amongst  Potatoes.  Many 
have  gone  wrong  sinoe  being  lifted,  so  it  behoves  farmers  to  pay  clote 
attention  to  their  stores,  for  if  the  tubers  begin  to  decay  they  most  be 
sorted  over  at  onoe,  whether  they  are  sent  to  the  market  or  restored  to 
the  heap. 

Work  on  the  land  goes  splendidly,  abd  the  hones  are  having  a  ffood 
time — short  hours  and  little  heavy  work.  Ploushing  wai  never  done 
more  easily,  and  the  manaring  for  Potatoes  conld  not  have  been  done 
more  favourably  in  summer  ;  there  is  no  cutting  through  of  the  wheels, 
and  therefore  no  heavy  pulling. 

Care  must  now  be  taken  with  foaling  mares.  They  should  not  be  pat 
in  shafts  at  all,  bat  to  ploughing  or  harrowing.  Carting  Turnips  is  not 
unsuitable  work  if  there  is  no  need  to  back  the  oarts. 

This  is  the  time  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  ball.  Dairy  oattle  are 
never  so  good  to  sell  at  they  are  when  they  calve  down  in  September.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  yard  set  apart  for  the  heifera  of  eighteen  montha 
of  age,  and  to  have  a  yonng  bull  with  them  all  winter.  Sheep  are  doing 
fairly  well,  but  Turnips  are  disajppearing  very  quickly.  Thev  are  very 
poor  food,  and  much  cake  will  be  required  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
missing  oonstituents.    Woody  fibre  cannot  be  included  in  that  list. 

Horses  will  require  attention  as  to  their  genetal  health,  as  they  are 
not  working  to  hard.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  eom 
allowance  until  February  Ist.  The  men  will  not  approve  ;  but  the  horses 
will  be  better  for  it,  and  so  will  the  farmer's  pocket  Half  a  linseed  cake 
per  head  per  week,  dissolved  in  the  water*  tub,  is  a  capital  thing  to  keep 
horses  healthy  and  well  io  winter  time.  It  will  help  to  keep  off  humoure 
sooh  as  grease.  If  the  latter  appears,  give  the  animal  a  ball,  and  wash 
its  legs  with  weak  phenyle  dttinftictant. 


Best  Butteb-pkoducino  Oattle.— For  breeds  for  butter  I  woald 
recommend  the  Jersey,  Guernsey  or  Devon.  Phenomenal  cows  are 
found  in  all  breeds.  Locations  have  little  to  do  with  a  ohoioe  of  breeds. 
The  Devon  is  hardier  than  the  Jersey,  and  the  Guernsey  reqairea 
better  keeping  than  the  Jersey.  My  experience,  covering  a  period  of 
twenty  jeart,  givet  me  a  preference  for  the  Jersey,  not  particularly  the 
thoroughbred,  but  the  high  grade  ;  the  second  or  third  eross  with  other 
breeds,  that  it,  asing  any  good  eow  for  a  dam,  crossing  with  thorough* 
bred  Jersey,  then  crossing  the  progeny  again  with  thoroughbred 
Jersey.  The  first  cross  makes  a  half-blood,  the  second  three-quarters, 
the  third  seven-eighths,  the  fourth  fifteen- ti&teeuths,  and  a  fifteen- 
sixteenths  Jersey  cow  I  once  bad  that  for  milk  and  batter  was 
the  best  eow  I  ever  knew.  With  the  modern  warm  barnt  we  need 
not  raite  the  question  of  hardiness.  Our  cows  are  not  expected  to  be 
subjected  to  th*  cold  in  winter.  It  is  no  economy  to  permit  this, 
but  the  reverse,  with  the  hardiest  breeds.  I  tie  with  chaint,  and  have 
wintered  cows  that  did  not  leave  the  stable  from  November  till  May.  I 
kept  one  individual  cow  for  years  and  could  see  no  ill  effect  I  bmsh 
them  every  day.  Though  lymg  with  chains,  they  can  He  down  on  either 
tide  and  turn  nnd  lick  themselves  at  pleasure. — H.  H.  Childs  (in 
'*  American  Agriculture.") 

Condemniko  Judges  Unjustly.—As  a  rule,  at  the  live  stock 
shows  we  find  five  or  six  tpectators  around  the  horse  ring  to  one  witness* 
ieg  the  judging  of  cattle  or  other  stock  It  is  at  the  side  of  the  horse 
ring,  too,  that  the  most  adverse  criticisms  of  the  judge*s  decisions  are 
heard.  It  mutt  be  admitted  that  occasionally  such  decisions  are  given 
as  tc  warrant  complaint,  but  as  a  rule  there  is  room  for  more  charity 
than  is  exercised,  as  the  selection  of  the  men  to  do  the  work  is  made  from 
their  believed  fitness  for  the  task.  There  are  so  many  little,  jet 
important,  pomts  ooonected  with  the  judging  of  the  horse  that  affect 
his  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge,  which  may  be  altogether  unobserved 
by  those  outside  the  ring,  and  many  little  faults  and  failings  that  hie 
owner  may  not  have  deteotcd.  We  see,  perhaps,  standing  a  beautifully 
moulded  stallion  or  mare,  eolf,  filly  or  foal  in  the  hands  of  a  showman  who 
has  trained  his  favourite  many  times  to  set  itself  in  the  most  attractive 
form  and  position,  and  we  go  away  saying  **  That  was  a  grand  animaL*' 
Later  on  we  learn  that  our  favourite  was  left  out  of  the  plaoe  we  had 
selected  for  it,  and  we  cannot  see  why.  The  trouble  was  we  did  not 
see  the  animal  trotted  out,  and,  of  course,  failed  to  notice  that  it  travelled 
wide  and  awkward  behind,  or  curved  its  fore  toes  dangerously  near  the 
other  les:«  or  some  such  defect,  which  the  judges  in  doing  tbeir  duty 
conscientiously  and  carefully  had  easily  detected,  and  very  rightly  placed 
the  animal  in  its  proper  place.  Even  when  we  see  the  coiopeCttors 
put  through  their  v«*fous  gaits  we  are  more  likely  thMi  not  .to  be 
•tanding  broadside  of  the  animals,  which  prevents  us  detecting  faultt  that 
may  entitle  him  to  a  plaoe  several  points  below  a  less  bkelj  lookin|( 
candidate.  When  we  consider  these  points  it  will  be  seen  how  easy 
it  is  to  condemn  our  jodges  nniustly.— T.  W. — (in  **  Farmer  and 
Stookbreederr) 
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1^  DescriptiTe  List  ready  Dec  13th. 


BARR'S 

ANNUAL 

CLEARANCE  SALE 

OF  BPBINO-TLOWSBIHa 


roT  GTWnlioaBe,  Flower  Oardes,  and  to 

Nttimllae  In  Sbrabberles,  Wild  Qardens, 

and  In  Orass, 

-  AT  - 

Sirt.  BELOW  MTUOGUE  PRICES. 


Buibi in  Urst'Claaa  condition;  early  orders 

invited  as  supply  la  limited. 
Desoriptire  List  Free  on  Application. 


BA&B  &.  soirs, 

IS  i  13,  tiag  Stntt,  Cottnt  Oarden,  Loadoi. 


RIVERS' 

FRUIT    TREES, 

Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

Orchard-House  Trees. 

A  LABa>    AHD    SELECT    STOOE 
ALWAT8    ON    VIEW. 


lUUtJaATED  AHD  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOQU£. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

BAWBEISaEWOBTH.  HEBTS. 

UALOV  STATIOH.  O.B.B 


SEAKAI.E, 

Eltn  StnniE  (<"  'orciii«,   14/-  to  31,'-  per  100.    Strong 

Pluitlug,  T/a  to  lO/S  p«r  100. 

iilj  Wbite.  Eitm  Strong  [or  fomng,  18,'-  to  25/-  per  100. 

Dftto,  8ci0fls.Pluit[Dg,  10/-  to  13/0  per  100. 


ASPARAGUS, 

£itn  Btnat  for  torctng,  11/6  to  30/-  per  100. 

OiCKSONS  x"'"''"  CHESTER. 


JOHN  WATERER&  SONS 

American  Nursery,  ' 

BAGSHOT,  SURREY, 

Bis  to  call  MtaKJon  to  Ibdt  nu(diaceat  Itvek  of 

HARDY  RHODODENDRONS 

.^ALEAS,  CONIFERS, 

ETergreens,  Deeidooii's  Trees,  &t 

IntBttding  Plaateri  would  do  well  to  intpeet 
tho  Hamn»9. 


wm-  OATALOGDES    ON    APPLIOATIOH. 


FRUIT    TREES, 

OKNAMENTAL  3HBUBB,' 
ROSES -i  fSRT  FIIE  SELiCTIOI. 

HEBBACDOUS  FLANT3, 

CARNATIONS— "=#fS&,z.. 

HABDT   CBSEFEBS, 

VINES— PIUTUG  t  FBDITIIS. 

JOHN   PEED  &  SONS, 

MITCHtM  lOtg,  STIEAT«AM,  S.W. 


^P  QUANTITY    IMMENSE, 

to  H.B.H.  the   Inapmtioa  of  our  ■«*  Bmnn  of  Honioi 


UILLTBACE  MU3EB00M  SPAWN 

reftdllrgroT  Muh- 

linz  tb<a  Spami  will 

____,„     All  growen  n>eak 

tha  hlgheat  poniblspniH  of  the 

Soality.     Nnmeroiu    Te    ' 
on.n     ■ 


WM.   CUTtUSH   A    SON, 

Kunrryaun  *  anit  Mirt»ama, 
EIDBOAIE  XHRSEEIES,  LOVSOH.  V.,  &  Btnat,  BtrU 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  SpedmUy  Prepared 
_         lor  Hortlcoltanl  ub.     EitrwA  from  t£a  Jatmai  of 

till 


harfnc  CtutrcoILl  Am 


iltirillod  ptant  w 

led  to  tha  ull  in  which  it  la  rootad 
id  Prica  M  Om  Mknntaotaiw*- 
A  aiBST,  Ltd..  UedL 


COTTAGE    GARDEKINO  (   bems  ao    Ewaj  t' 
which  tha  Royal  MoitlcukuraJ  Sodety  i,wanl«l  Mi 

ca^: 


',  IllDOKIl.     Third  El 


.,  8id. 


BEENH0DSB3  from   £3  5|-;  VINERIES, 

CON9EBTATOKIKg,    FllXiS.    BDMIUB    HODSIS,    Sc. 

lutrMed  Uat  Frea.     Uakan  to  H.M.  THB  (JuaKH  and 
I1.B.H.  THB  Pbiicci  of  Walks. 

HAWTHORN  &  00.,  LoDdini  Work*,  READING 
(Nama  Pmwt.) 


DIutn 


Joupal  4  g(trti(|ultetit 

THUB8DAT,  DECEMBBB  14.  UW. 


TBK  JOOUAL  or  HOBTIODLTDBE  OWI  it  ttMmt 
fnm  tht  Ofiei,  18,  MUrt  OtnrI  Otamitti,  rtm  »., 
LutJait,  poll  fm  far  a  Qfiuritr,  S'  ~ 
aommanloatloni  miut  ba  addnaaad  to  13, 1 
Oonrt  Ohambara,  FJaat  SIreat,  Lanlon. 


*t>'.  loia— Vni_  XZXIX..  Thibd  SiBiBa 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  GRAPE 
TROPHY. 

NU  iul>jeot  of  reoeDt  years  baa  excited  more 
iaiereit  and  brought  a  greater  number  of  able 
and  thoughtful  oammniiiaatioiis  than  the  one  that 
has  beau  digouued  in  our  columae  mdnly  onder  the 
above  now  lamtllar  heading.  It  ie  true  that  aome 
eorrespondents,  whoM  opiniooB  are  entitled  to  gjeat 
reiipect,  have  gone  far  beyond  the  original  idea. 
They  have  widened  it  in  two  directioos  : — 1,  An 
to  the  prodocU  that  should  be  included  in  oompe- 
titions  for  a  grand  national  prize  of  the  natUT*  of  a 
challeoge  cnp;  2,  Aa  to  the  EOcietiee  under  the 
aoBpioes  of  which  the  trophy  should  he  won. 

We  propose  glviog  n  lort  of  digest  of  the  views 
which  have  tieen  expieseed  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  If  the  authors  of  them  can  by  yielding 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  arrive  at  a  common 
understanding  and  a  definite  Isiua.  There  is  only 
way,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  which  thia  can  be 
done,  and  until  it  is  done  it  is  difficult  to  perodve 
now  the  cardinal  object — the  provision  of  a  national 

ropby  commensurate  with  the  desire,  and  worthy 
ifitsname,  can  be  assured.    The  way  to  sncoesa  lies 

n  the  direction  of  the  minority  bowing,  with  aa 
tnnch  grace  as  they  are  endowed  with,  to  the  votes 
of  the  tnajority.    In  one  respect  this  would  be 

pproprlate,  aa  it  ia  admittedlj  a  national  custom 

,nd  would  be  brought  into  operation  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  national  object. 

It  doea  not  follow  that  the  majority   would  ba 
abaolutely  rightin  their  jndgment  and  the  minority 

bsolulely  wrong.  The  reverse  may  be  the  case 
wh«n  the  matter  ia  t«ated  by  time.  The 
prearienoe  of  minorities  has  liean  demonstrated  in 
hucdreda  of  instances.  It  may  seem  paradoxical, 
but  it  is  true,  that  aome  of  the  greatest  measures, 
social  and  political,  have  been  passed  by  the' 
uence  of  minorities.  The  sonodneas  of  the 
ws  of  tbe  few  could  not,  when  first  expressed,  be 
perceived  by  the  many,  bat  time  made  olearer  the 
vision  of  the  greater  number,  and  eventually  they 
were  compelled  to  recognise  the  saperior  wisdom 
No.  seT2,— Vol.  CL,  Old  Saaias. 
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of  the  lesser,  and  the  minority  to-day  became,  ao  to  tfay,  the  majority 
to-morrow.  So  it  may  possibly  be  in  the  case  at  present  under  con- 
sideration. Experience  alone  can  tell.  But  obviously  we  cannot  have 
experience  without  a  start.  This,  then,  is  the  most  important  factor 
at  the  moment — an  agreement  on  lines  on  which  a  start  can  be  made. 

On  looking  through  the  several  letters  which  have  appeared  on  the 
subject  under  n  tioe,  it  will  be  found  among  products  regarded  as 
worthy  of  being  specified  as  suitable  in  a  national  competition  for  a 
great  prize  of  honour,  that  Grapes  are  placed  a  long  way  in 
the  ascendant  These,  in  fact,  are  in  the  proportion  of  more  than 
five  to  one  ever  a  class  for  fruits  generally.  Though  such  a  class  is 
advocated  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  in  his  admirably  reasoned  communi- 
cation on  page  397,  November  2nd,  he  speaks  in  approviDg  terms  of 
the  onginal  proposal  for  Grapes  alone ;  and  even  in  taking  a  broader 
view  of  the  subject  he  would  still  let  Grapes  lead  the  way — i.e.,  a 
national  cup  or  trophy  to  be  oflFered  for  these  the  first  year ;  for  under- 
glafs-grown  fruits  the  second  year;  outdoor  fruits  the  third  year; 
and  vegetables  the  fourth  year.  It  is  a  great  idea,  and  its  author 
found  a  strong  supporter,  not,  perhaps,  unlikely  to  Ve  followed  by 
others  if  a  permanent  challenge  trophy  should  be  established.  We 
take  it,  then,  that  Mr.  Thomas  would  be  with  the  majority  as  a  fctart. 

Mr.  Challis  propounds  a  still  wider  scheme  in  what  can  only  be 
justly  described  as  a  statesmanlike  letter  on  page  491  of  our  last 
issue.  Though  many  readers  roust  applaud  his  sentimentii,  some  of 
them — perhaps  several — ^may  be  inclined  to  regard  his  colonial  and 
intetnational  proposal  as  being  scmewhat  in  advance  of  the  times. 
Great  achievements  can  only  be  attained  step  by  step,  with  not 
infrequent  delays  caused  by  obstacles  that  have  to  be  overcome  at  the 
onset.  The  majority  who  have  taken  part  in  this  discussion  we 
suspect  woidd  desire  to  ocmmecce  wiih  a  class  that  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  prove  a  success  from  the  first;  and  that  class,  according  to 
an  overwhelming  expression  cf  opinion,  would  be  a  dasa  for  Grapes. 
We  are  not  withoat  hope  that  the  accomplished  gardener  at  Wilton 
vill  regard  such  class  as  a  safe  first  step  towards  his  patriotic  id^al, 
and  that  it  will  receive  his  support  as  a  beginning, 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  looking  carefully  over  the  letters  from  the 
comparatively  few  writers  who  have  indicated  a  preference  for  fruit 
generallir,  over  Grapes  exclusively,  for  the  competition  suggested,  we 
find  nothing  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  will  do  otherwise 
than  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  majority.  They  will,  we  feel  sure, 
become  helpers  in  their  respective  districts  in  proTiding  a  valuable 
object  of  art,  in  which  would  be  embodied  the  zeal  of  gardeners  and 
others  who  are  earnestly  desirous  of  stimulating  to  further  endeavour 
in  the  production  of  svperior  Grapes,  in  oommon  with  other  forms  of 
garden  produce.  Not  exhibitors  alone,  by  a  very  long  way,  may  be 
expected  to  gladly  share  in  the  honour  of  contributing  a  "bit  o*  siller," 
if  1  othing  more,  towards  building  up  a  trophy  which  would  be  a 
memorial  of  the  earnestness  of  devotees  in  the  ancient  craft  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  to  the  form  and  character  of  the  particular  object  desired,  it 
will  be  soon  enough  to  talk  about  that  when  means  are  forthcoming 
for  procuring  it.  Wo  have  heard  of  a  few  "yellow-boys'^  that  are 
likely  to  find  their  way  to  a  fund,  if  and  when  such  fund  is  estab- 
lished ;  but  the  principle  of  the  disposal  of  a  national  cup  or  trophy 
should  bo  previously  uodei  stood.  There  are  diflFerent  rules  for 
governing  the  final  winning  for  personal  possession  of  challenge  cups ; 
lut  they  do  not  apply  to  one  of  the  value  of  £100,  and  in  our 
opinion  cannot  apply.  We  do  net  hesitate  to  join  in  the  views  of 
thoee  who  think  that  such  a  trophy  should  never  become  the  property 
of  any  person.  It  thould,  as  we  bave  stated,  be  a  grand  national  prize 
of  honour — the  greatest  prize  and  greatest  honour  that  a  gardener  can 
win ;  and  he  should  have  a  substantial  prize  in  money,  also  a  per- 
manent token,  such  as  a  medal  or  certificate  for  winning  it.  A  hand- 
some framed  certificate  engrossed  on  vellum  would  at  once  be  an 
appropriate  ornament  for  Ms  home,  and  would  rrgister  his  success  in 
perpetuity. 

The  question  has  been  discufsed  as  to  the  exhibitions  at  which 
<uch  great  prize  should  be  competed  for.    Though  that  is  a  matt  r 


which  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  settled  in  advance,  a  general 
principle  may  be  indicated.  In  considering  this  aspect  of  the  case 
we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  concrete  fact  that  in  competitions  for  a 
'<  national  '*  prize  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  properly,  be 
excluded.  In  all  referenoes  to  the  integral  parts  it  must  be  under- 
stood the  word  England  includes  Wales.  One  correspondent  refers  to 
the  principality  in  a  happy  phrase  as  '*  the  mother  of  Britain,  and 
mother  and  daughter  speak  with  one  voice,  and  will  do  so  on  this 
question.'*  If  and  when  the  trophy  is  provided,  as  we  think  it  may 
and'should  be,  it  must  be  open  to  be  won  by  cuUlvators  in  England^ 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  whether  the  sucoesslul  competitor  be  aa 
Englishman,  Irishman,  or  Scotsman,  the  honour  of  winning  the  great 
prize  must  belong  to  the  particular  division  of  the  nation  in  which  it 
is  won.  It  is  no  question  of  a  personal,  racial  contest,  but  of  stimu* 
lating  to  high  culture  everywhere.  As  Mr.  D.  Thomson  has  forcibly 
put  it,  **  John,  Pat,  and  Sandy  **  are  working  in  harmonious  unity» 
and  giving  a  gallant  account  of  themselves  in  their  prowess  in  the 
field  of  war,  and  so  may  they  do  so  in  brotherly  rivalry  in  our 
beautiful  and  peaceful  art  of  productiveness  in  the  garden.  This  view 
of  the  case  is  in  accordance  with  general  opinion,  and  the  particular 
seats  of  contest  must  be  settled  according  to  the  circumstances  that^ 
may  ultimately  prevaiL 

A  question  of  more  permanent  importance  is  the  legal  possession 
of  a  great  challenge  trophy,  if  and  when  it  becomes  an  laccomplished 
fact.  It  must  be  invested  in  trustees.  Who  are  these  trustees  to  be  ? 
and  shall  they  yield  possession  of  it  for  a  year  to  the  owner  of  the 
produce  with  which  it  is  won  each  season,  or  retain  it  in  constant 
possessiou  subject  to  its  exhibitirn,  under  proper  security,  at  the 
particular  shows  where  the  honour  of  winning  it  is  contested  for  ? 
It  would  there  be  a  great  source  of  attraction,  and  the  centre  of 
abeorbing  interest.  The  privilege  of  its  exhibition  would  be  woth 
all  the  prize  money  that  might  be  allocated  to  the  class  by  the  oom- 
mittee  of  any  important  society,  metropolitan  or  provincial,  in  any  of 
the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom. 

As  to  where  in  these  dirisions  the  contests  should  be  held  we  oatt 
only  gather,  and  inscribe  the  preferences  of  several  writers  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  recent  discussion.  Finst,  EngUnd  appears  to  have 
been  mentioned  twenty-two  times,  Scotland  eighteen  times,  and 
Ireland  four  times.  Of  the  part'cular  centres  in  these  divisions 
find  Edinburgh  proposed  ten  times,  London  nine,  Shrewsbury 
and  Dublin  four  times.  As  regards  Shrewsbury,  we  have  been 
clearly  informed  that,  much  as  the  compliment  of  nomination  ia 
appreciated,  there  can  be  no  acceptance  there  prior  to  the  claims  of 
Edinburgh  .and  London.  This  clears  the  way,  and  we  are  now 
reduced  to  the  three  metropolitan  cities— namely,  in  alphabetical 
sequence,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  London.  These  are  the  seats  of 
three  national  socieiies — the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England, 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  and  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society. 

Now,  if  we  could  have  our  desire  gratified,  which  we  cannot 
always  by  a  very  long  way,  it  would  be  to  see  a  substantial  contribution 
towards  a  great  national  object  by  these  recognised  leading  societies,  and 
that  one  or  other  of  them  should  have  the  grand  prize  of  honour  in  ita 
temporary  keeping  when  won  within  the  oonfines  of  its  own  great 
domain.  It  would  not  follow  that  the  contests  should  always  take 
place  at  the  shows  of  the  three  great  societies.  This  would  be  a 
matter  for  arrangencent  l^etween  a  National  Trophy  Gonomittee  and 
the  officials  of  any  societies,  metropolitan  pr  provincial,  in  the  three 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and  thns  such  centres  as  Belfast,  Dundee, 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Shrewsbury,  all  of  which  have  been 
incidentally  mentioned  in  the  discussion,  with  others  not  specified, 
would  be  eligible  for  attracting  the  attention  of  the  horticultural 
world  to  the  shows  at  which  the  grand  national  challenge  prize  would 
be  lost  and  won  for  the  season. 

<*  But  of  whom  "  it  may  be  asked,  *'  is  the  Trophy  Committee  to  be 
composed  ?**  If  the  Royal  Societies  mentioned  were  tp  share  in  the 
movement  they  would  naturally  appoint  delegates.  This  would  bring 
these  Societies  in  touch  with  each  other,  and  eventually  w  th  provincial 
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orgftoiFatioDs.  Suoh  delegates,  with  repreeentatiTe  judgei  of  fruit  In 
the, three  national  difisionfl  named,  would  form  a  good  nucleus.  But 
this  ia  anticipatory.  Of  more  immediate  importance  is  the  formnla- 
tioD  of  a  plan  for  obtaininj;  subscribing  adherents  to  the  project.  This 
eould  be  done  by  a  small  prorisional  committee,  able  to  meet  in 
London.  If  a  delegate  or  two  could  attend  from  Dublin  and  Edin- 
borish  all  the  better.  Still  horticulturists  closely  connected  with 
«zhibitioDS,  as  judges  or  otherwise,  could  be  found  who  might  be 
trusted  to  consider  the  whole  case  on  its  merits,  and  if  the  editors  of 
Che  chief  gardening  papers  could  also  attend  in  person,  or  by  authorised 
depadea,  the  representative  character  of  the  committee  would  not  be 
Isr  from  complete.  Should  the  result  of  their  deliberations  be  favour- 
M%  it  would  be  easy  to  form  a  general  committee  with  members 
in  Tarious  parts  of  country  to  aid  in  bringing  the  project  to  a 
snooessfol  issue. 

If  those  of  our  correspondents  who  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion 
oo  which  these  remarks  are  founded,  or  other  persons  interested, 
agree  or  not  with  the  proposition  and  nature  of  a  provisional 
committee,  they  might  signify  the  same,  if  not  in  the  usual  and  easy 
manner  of  a  holding  up  of  hands,  by  the  not  much  more  difficult 
operation  of  sending  a  post-card  to  the  Editor. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD  FLORIST.— No.  2. 

As  I  have  already  said,  although  I  have  always  counted  myself  as 
chiefly  a  florist,  I  do  not  think  that  anything  pertaining  to  horti- 
culture ever  came  amiss  to  me.  I  recollect  that  one  of  the  earliest 
things  that  excited  my  interest  was  a  collection  of  Cacti,  and  other 
aubjects  of  the  same  nature,  which  our  gardener  took  me  to  see  when 
I  was  a  good  little  boy  of  about  ten  ;  and  the  possession  of  a  few 
offsets  from  some  of  the  plants  made  me  very  happy.  But  this  was  a 
part  of  horticulture  I  never  followed  up,  aud  when  years  afterwards  I 
went  to  see  Mr.  Peacock's  celebrated  collection  of  them  at  Sudbury 
House,  Hammersmith,  and  saw  the  huge  masses,  weighing  several 
tons,  which  he  had  imported  from  Central  America,  I  wondered  how 
anybody  could  have  wasted  tbeir  time  and  money  on  objects  so 
essentially  ugiy.  Beauty  of  form,  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  delicacy  of 
perfume  were  in  most  cases  altogether  wanting,  yet  these  are  three 
qualities  that  make  flowers  so  charming  to  us. 

It  was  this  same  general  love  of  horticulture  that  made  me  a 
frequent  visitor  to  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  at  Qlas- 
ncTin,  and  those  of  Trinity  College,  Pembroke  Road,  Dublin,  then 
under  the  charge*  respectively  of  two  able  and  intelligent  CuratorF,  Mr. 
Moore  and  Mr.  Bain.  No  two  gardens  could  possibly  be  more  unlike 
one  another.  Glasnevin  was  charming  as  a  botanic  garden,  its 
undulating  surface,  groups  of  fine  trees,  and  abundance  of  water  made 
it  an  ideal  place  for  all  th-jse  who  loved  plants ;  while  Trinity  College 
Gardens  had  none  of  these  attracHons.  It  was  a  flat  level  piece  of 
ground,  enclosed  with  high  walls,  close  to  a  large  iron  foundry  near 
the  City,  and  dependent  en vireiy  for  its  interest  on  the  plants  cultivated 
in  it.  Glasnevin  is  now  under  the  care  of  Mr.  F.  Moore,  and  Trinity 
College  Gardens  of  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  who  are 
both  well-known  horticulturists.  Some  years  aj^o  Mr.  Burbid(]re  had 
the  degree  of  M.A.  conferred  on  him  by  Trinity  Collt*tre^  and  ''hen  we 
meet,  as  we  frequently  do  at  some  of  the  mfetings  of  the  R.H.8.,  it  is 
pleasant  to  talk  with  him  as  an  alumnus  of  the  same  University. 

In  the  year  1841  I  was  admitttd  into  holy  orders,  and  so  left "  dear 
dirty  Dublin  **  for  the  then  charming  seaside  place  of  Bray,  about  ten 
miles  distant  (since  those  days  great  alterations  have  taken  place  in 
it),  and  I  found  myself  located  in  a  small  cottage  on  the  top  of  the 
clifif  overhanging  the  sea  without  one  atom  of  shade  or  protection.  I 
thought  that  my  idea  of  floriculture  had  come  to  an  end.  The  cliff 
waa  swept  by  every  wind  of  heaven,  and  friends  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  attempting  to  grow  a  flower  there.  However,  I  did  not  like  to  be 
beaten,  and  notwithstanding  the  jeers  of  my  friends  attempted  to  make 
a  garden  on  the  top  of  the  clifif.  My  first  idea  was,  of  course,  shelter, 
«nd  so  I  made  a  fence  about  2^  feet  high  round  about  the  small 
piece  of  ground ;  the  soil  was  light  and  good,  and  of  course  had  no 
need  of  drainage.  The  next  thing  was  to  consider  what  flowers 
I  should  attempt  to  grow,  apd  after  some  thought  I  determined  to  try 
the  Carnation  and  Ranunculus.  It  may  be  asked  whether  in  such  an 
exposed  situation  I  was  not  liable  to  depredations  ?  No,  never  bat  once, 
when  a  yonng  lady,  who  was  always  making  fun  of  my  **  pooching  about 
my  flowers,*'  as  she  called  it,  and  who  is  uow  the  wife  of  one  of  our 
moat  distinguished  Field  Marshals,  carried  off  one  of  my  best  blooms 
of  Piootees,  but  what  could  I  say  ? 

.  After  living  here  about  a  year  and  a  half  I  removed  to  a  very 
dififerent  place  about  a  mile  inland.  Everyone  who  visits  Dublin  is  sure 
to  go  and  see  the  Dargle,  a  rommtic  glen  through  which  the  river 
runs  from  the  Enniskerry  Hill  down  to  the  sea,  aud  my  next  residence 
was  situated  on  this  river.  It  was  a  charming  place,  and  the  river 
flowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  here  I  began  my  real  gardening 
Work.     The  soil  was  light  and  i-uitable  for  many  flowers ;  it  wuuhl 


not  have  done  for  Roses,  but  the  time  for  Roses  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Auriculas,  Carnations  ^d  Picotee«,  Pinks,  and  Pansies,  were  all  taken 
in  hand.  I  then  commenced  to  appear  as  an  exhibitor,  and  here  I 
may  say  I  never  did  much  in  that  line,  although  I  have  several 
proofs  of  success  in  various  articles  that  I  won  as  prizes.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  Ireland  then  held  the  field  ;  its  exhibitions 
took  place  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin,  and  the  large  round  room  of 
that  building  and  tents  in  the  gardens  were  filled  with  plants,  and  on 
fine  days  a  large  company  of  the  fashionablea  of  Dublin  resorted  to 
them.  Of  course  the  shows  would  not  compare  with  those  I  have 
seen  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  bnt  still  there  were  famous  amateurs 
who  sent  magnificent  plants,  and  the  popularity  of  the  Society  was 
well  kept  up.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  always  contributed  some 
fine  plants  from  Glasnevin.  At  this  time  it  was  rather  exclusive, 
and  some  gardeners  and  amateurs,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  its 
proceedings,  started  another,  "*  The  Royal  Horticultural  Improvement 
Society  for  Ireland."  A  neighbour  of  mine  at  Bray  was  the  prime 
mover  in  it ;  it  had  a  vpry  up-hill  game  to  play>  ftnd  did  not  last 
many  years ;  still  it  eflected  some  good,  and  stirred  the  older  society  to 
morp  energy. 

There  were  many  charming  gardens  aronnd  Bray.  Judge 
Crampton*s  at  St.  Valery,  and  Sir  George  Hodgson's  at  Hollybrook, 
and  the  Earl  of  Meath's  at  Kilruddery,  were  all  charmingly 
picturesque,  and  how  wonderfully  shrubs  flourished  in  those  regions  1 
Masses  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  other  flowering  shrubs  grew 
there  in  perfection,  and  in  after  yeara  I  was  reminded  of  them  in  the 
gardens  that  I  visited  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 

It  may  readily  be  believed,  then,  that  I  should  sever  myself  from 
all  these  pleasant  surroundings  with  many  feelings  of  regret ;  but  I 
had  felt  for  years  a  longing  desire  to  get  to  England.  An  Englishman 
by  parentage  and  birth,  I  felt  like  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and 
so  at  last  made  up  my  mind  to  move,  and  my  thoughts  were 
naturally  dincled  towards  the  fair  county  of  Kent.  No  thoughta 
of  floriculture  entered  into  this  idea,  but  I  had  relatives  and  friends 
there,  and  through  them  hoped  to  obtain  employment  as  a  curate ; 
but  I  went  out  literally  not  knowing  whither  I  was  going.  All  my 
flowers  and  objects  of  natural  history  had  to  be  sold,  and  I  went 
forth  as  a  veritable  pilgrim  ;  and  so  ended  my  experiences  as  a  florist 
and  gardener  in  Ireland.  I  had  about  three  years  before  this  founded 
the  Dublin  Natural  History  Society,  one  of  whose  most  distinguished 
members  was  Archbishop  Whately,  while  many  of  its  members  were 
personal  friends.  It  did  good  service,  and  after  I  left  Ireland  it  did 
not,  I  believe,  continue  to  maintain  an  independent  existence,  but  was 
merged  with  some  other  society.  Of  coiflve,  I  corresponded  with 
many  of  these  old  friends,  but  year  after  year  some  of  them  passed, 
and  I  question  very  much  whether  any  of  those  who  were 
associated  with  me  in  those  days  now  remain.  This  always  Is  the 
case  when  one's  own  life  is  prolonged.  One  by  one  one*s  fellow- 
travellers  drop  off  by  the  way,  and  we  are  left  to  make  our  way  alone ; 
at  least,  so  far  as  the  friends  of  early  days  go. — D.,  Deal. 

(To  l>e  continuM.) 


APPLES. 

HOABT  MOBNINO. 

Until  the  present  season  the  true  variety  of  this  Apple  to  me  was 
unknown,  but  one  tree  in  these  gardens  bore  the  name  for  many  years 
past  without  any  contest  or  dispute  as  to  its  accuracy.  A  young  tree 
planted  perhaps  ten  years  since,  fruited  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
and  beare  such  distinct  and  striking  characteristics  that  it  passes  at  once 
into  a  position  of  the  greatest  favour.  Exposed  to  the  sun  it  has  an 
uniformly  deep  crimson  colouring,  handsome  in  shape,  anl  with  a 
beautiful  bloom  such  as  I  have  not  hitherto  seen  in  any  variety.  It 
is  this  peculiar  character  no  doubt  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

Kentish  Pippin. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Kentish  Pippin  Mr.  Richarda 
speaks  of  in  his  note  (page  495)  is  either  a  local  variety,  or  one  not 
oommonly  grown*  under  that  name.  I  well  remember  a  West  of 
England  Apple  known  as  Kentish  Pippin  that  used  to  be  very  highly 
prized  for  dessert  purposes  in  the  new  year.  This,  as  Mr.  Rfchardt 
says,  was  not  unlike  a  Blenheim  Pippin  in  general  appearance,  and 
when  kept  until  after  Christmas  was  quite  as  good. 

Kentish  Pippin,  grown  in  Kent,  and  known  also  as  Colonel 
Vanghao,  is  quite  a  different  fruit,  and  to  my  mind  neither  so 
attractive  in  appearance  nor  high  in  quality  as  that  known  in  the 
West.  The  fruit  was  so  good  that  those  who  possessed  trees  had  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  them  at  fancy  prices  in  years  of  scarcity  or 
plenty ;  indeed  there  were  inquiries  made  for  them  each  year,  and 
not  a  little  disappointment  when  there  wm  no  surplus  available. 

The  kte  Mr.  William  Perry,  when  gardener  to  Mr.  Cruger  Miles 
at  Shirehampton,  repeatedly  sent  fruit  away  with  the  hope  of  getting 
some  definite  information  of  its  n^me  and  history,  but  failed  in  every 
instan-e.    In  growth  th9  tree  resembles  the  Blenheim  Pippin,  making 
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«  fine  fpreading  h«ad  as  a  standard,  in  alternate  years  giving  a 
heavy  crop  of  handsome  fruit.  Possibly  it  was  a  aeedliog  Cuenheim 
without  any  authenticated  record. — W.  S. 


EVERGREEN  SHRUBS  FOR  TOWN  GARDENS. 

As  the  winter  months,  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  favourable 
and  the  soil  works  readily,  afford  a  suitable  time  to  plant  bushes  of 
various  evergreen  shrubs,  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  most  popular 
and  free-growing  kinds  adapted  for  growing  near  towns  may  he  of 
service  to  intending  planters. 

Before  naming  the  best  kinds  for  this  purpose  it  may  he  well  to 
point  out  that  the  more  thorough  and  complete  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  before  planting  the  better  will  be  the  growth,  and  the  sooner  will 
the  shrubs  be  fully  established.  Evergreen  shrubs  do  not  produce 
good  effects  unless  the  growth  is  thoroughly  healthy.  Deep  cultivation 
is  recommended  because  of  the  freer  run  for  the  roots  which  it  affords, 
and  the  retention  of  moisture  in  the  upper  layer  of  soil  which  the 
particles  are  able  to  gather  from  the  subsoil  by  reason  of  it  being 
worked  and  broken  up  instead  of  a  hard  inert  mass. 

Though  large  bushes  of  many  kinds  lift  aod  transplant  well  if  the 
work  is  carefully  carried  out,  and  the  plants  have  plenty  of  fibrous  roots, 
yet  comparatively  small  specimens  are  the  best  to  deal  with,  and 
should  h&  employed  if  size  is  no  object.  The  roots  injured  in  lifting 
the  plants  ought  to  be  pruned  smoothly,  especially  in  the  case  of  any 
specimens  sparingly  furnished  with  fibrous  roots.  Make  the  holes 
large  enough  so  as  to  well  spread  out  the  roots  and  plant  the  same 
depth  as  before.  Give  each  shruh  plenty  of  room,  judging  not  only 
for  the  present  but  the  space  it  will  require  in  the  future.  The  best 
shrubs  must  necessarily  become  spoiled  when  crowded.  Shrubs  of  a 
spreading  habit  need  ahundant  space  when  they  have  become 
thoroughly  established.  Compact  growing  specimens  may  be  planted 
closer,  but  nothing  is  lost  by  affording  plenty  of  space.  Some  less 
valuable  hut  yet  attractive  shrubs  may  be  used  to  temporarily  furnish 
vacant  spaces  and  give  a  finished  appearance,  though  it  ought  to  he 
understood  that  they  are  only  acting  as  nurscF,  and  should  be  removed 
as  the  permanent  plants  develop  and  need  the  space,   aw 

The  species  to  be  recommended  for  town  planting  include  abcut  two 
dozen  attractive  shrubs  of  various  heights,  and  if  they  succeed  well  in  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  towns  it  is  certain  they  will  grow  in  more  favour- 
able situations,  therefore  may  be  recommended  for  general  planting. 

The  shrub  commonly  known  as  Alaternus  is  really  a  Bhamnos  or 
Buckthorn.  B.  alaternus  angustifulius  has  narrow  leaves  and  B.  a. 
rotundifolius  hroad  leaves.  Both  should  be  grown  ss  affording  a  good 
contrast.  Andromeda  florihunda  is  a  beautiful  hardy  evergieen  shrub, 
growing  about  3  feet  in  height  and  producing  ^hite  flowers  in  May. 

Aucuba  japonica  is  a  well-known  common  shrub,  which  is  seldom 
miFsing  irom  any  Bhrobbery  large  or  small.  In  good  soil  of  any 
texture  it  grows  well,  and  forms  a  compact  bush,  which  may  be 
kept  without  formal  f Tuning  a^any  height  up  to  10  feet,  but  speci- 
mens 4  to  6  feet  high  and  correspondingly  bushy  are  most  frequently 
seen.  The  Austrian  Pine  is  one  of  the  nest  Pine  trees  for  towns,  and 
should  be  given  ample  room. 

Berberis  Darwini  is  an  attractive  shrub,  and  bears  orange  and 
red  flowers  in  spring.  The  growth  Is  erect,  stiff,  and  bushy,  and  the 
foliage  smsll,  like  miniature  Holly  leaves.  It  is  not  a  tall  grower,  and 
may  be  planted  towards  the  foreground  of  a  shrubbery.  B.  aqnifolia 
is  also  suitable.  Box  is  indispensable,  and  in  time  will  grow  into 
a  tall,  ornamental  shrub  6  to  12  feet  or  higher.  It  is  one  of  the 
hest  small  bushy  shrubs.  Buxus  sempervirens  is  the  common  green 
Box,  and  there  are  golden  and  silver  variegated  forms. 

Various  types  of  Broom  are  attractive,  especially  ^hen  in  bloom. 
C.  scoparius  Andreanus  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful ;  the  flowers  are 
yellow,  wiih  rich  crimson  markings.  The  white  Portugal  and  the 
yellow  Spanish  may  also  be  included.  Euonymus,  hotb  green  and 
variegated  leaved  varieties,  are  excellent.  These  shrubs  may  he  kept 
to  any  desired  height,  but  ought  not  to  he  cut  in  a  formal  manner. 
The  smooth  leaved  foims  of  Ilex  or  Holly  are  prtferahle  to  the 
prickly  varieties.  Both  green  and  variegated  varieties  should  be 
grown,  and  to  have  shapely  bushes  ought  not  to  be  confined  for 
space.  Irish  Ivy  is  adapted  for  growing  on  stumps,  covering  spaces 
under  trees,  and  for  walls.  A  most  attractive  winter  flowering  shrub 
is  Laurustinus.  A  few  spectmecs  ought  to  be  included,  with  ample 
space  to  grow  freely  and  produce  a  go^d  effect. 

The  Evergreen  Oak  is  a  shrub  which  attains  to  the  height  of  a  tree  in 
the  course  of  time,'  8o  specimens  of  it  must  not  be  too  freely  used  in  a 
shrubbery.  The  evergreeu  Privet  is  interesting  because  of  its  loLg 
slender  growths  and  green  foliage  retained  through  the  winter.  The 
variety  ovalifoHum  is  even  better.  It  is  good  for  hedges  as  well  as  a 
shrub.  Bhododendrons  are  amongst  ^e  most  bushy  and  compact 
growing  shrubs,  and  bear  showy  flpwers  in  early  summer.  They  do 
not,  howevfir,  succeed  on  chalky  or  limestone  soils,  but  flourish 
admirably  in  peat,  loam,  and  leaf  soil. — S. 


FRUIT  TREES  IN  POTS. 

{Oon^UuM  fivm  pag$  472.) 

Artificial  manures  must  not  be  given  too  freely  or  other 'eifeds 
will  be  observed  than^  those  that  are  desired.  We  give  oooesioDal 
assistance  when  ihe  fruit  is  swelling  and  the  stone  forming.  When  ii 
has  reached  the  size  cl  a  snmll  Walnut  and  until  the  ripening  stags 
manures  are  applied  twice  a  week,  liquid  manure  once,  and  artifidal 
once,  Thomson's  Vine  manure,  Veitch's  Chelsea  manure,  Dickson's 
manure,  in  which  phosphates  are  present  in  a  good  peroentage,  or 
something  simikr.  A  dusting  over  the  surCeuse  of  the  soil  is  given 
and  watered^ln  with  a  rose  on  the  can. 

When  th»  frtltt  la  about  half  developed  a  top-dressing  made  up  of 
equal  parts  -^f  %ell-decayed  manure  and  good  loam  is  found  to  bs 
benefioml.  To  this  manure  and  loam  a  little  artificial  manure  is 
added.    It  will  be  found  that  the  roota  take  readily  to  this  mixture. 

During  forcing  the  usual  temperatures  are  adhered  to.  The 
atmosphere  must  not  he  allowed  to  get  too  damp  during  dnll  mild 
weather,  or  the  wood  growth  may  be  fostered  at  the  expense  of  the 
fruit.  In  fine  weather  syringing  is  practised,  and  also  damping  down 
between  the  pots. 

The  pruning  of  pot  fruit  trees,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  is  very  different  from  that  given  to  trained  trees. 
They  are  chiefly  pruned  during  the  growing  season,  beginning  as  sooa 
as  the  fruit  is  set.  A  slight  pruning  only  is  given  before  the  trees 
come  into  flower.  Shoots  are  then  shortened,  and  the  prnning  stiU 
goes  on  even  after  all  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  if  necessary.  We 
try  to  secure  a  shapely  tree,  and  take  care  to  leave  no  wood  that  will 
ultimately  die  hack.  The  cut  is  alwaya  made  close  to  a  growing  shoot, 
so  that  the  wound  may  heal  over  again.  Practically  no  disbudding 
takes  place  with  pot  trees.  If  shoots  seem  to  be  developing  too 
rapidly  they  are  pinched,  this  being  far  better  than  severe  pruning 
during  the  resting  period. 

In  thinning  out  the  crop  great  caution  is  exercised  ;  not  until  the 
fruit  is  of  the  size  of  Filberts  do  we  thin  at  all  freely,  and  even  thea 
three  fruits  sre  left  to  every  one  that  will  eventually  reir.ain  to 
ripen.  In  this  locality  the  fogs  are  f  o  destructive,  hence  we  have  to 
exercise  a  greater  amount  of  caution  in  thinning. 

The  gathering  must  in  some  cases  (c^..  Early  Bivers  Nectarine) 
be  done  by  cutting  off  the  fruit  with  Grape  scissors,  because  the  fruit 
swells  up  tightly  round  the  wood,  and  twisting  might  damage  it 

Insects  are  'more  easily  dealt  with  in  the  case  of  pot  trees  than 
with  tiained  trees,  as  the  syringe  can  he  used  amongst  them  in  all 
directions.  In  the  case  of  green  fly  we  use  XL  All,  which  is  perfectly 
safe,  before  the  flowers  expand  and  again  after  the  fruit  is  set,  when  it  can 
be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  This  also  kills  the  smaU  cater- 
pilUrs,  which  make  havoc  amongst  the  Cherries  and  Plums.  For 
red  spider  the  syringe  must  be  used. 

When  the  trees  are  out  of  doors  after  the  forcing  is  over  they  are 
plunged  in  the  open  ground  in  an  open  positlou  with  two  bricks 
under  each  pot,  and  also  some  ashes  to  keep  out  worms  as  much  as 
possible.    By  the  autumn  these  treea  will  have  rooted  freely. 

The  following  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  been  found 
to  be  the  most  suitable  here,  and  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  ripening. 


NECTARINES. 

Cardinal 

Karly  Rivers 

Advance 

Lord  Napier 

Dryden 

Improved  Downtou 

Humboldt 

Pineapple 

Spenser 

Newton 

Albert  Victor 

Victoria 


PEACHES. 

Alexander 
Waterloo 
Amsden  June 
Hale's  Karly 
Early  Beatrice 
Earlv  York 
Dr.  &ogK 
Crimson  Galande 
Orosse  Mignonne 
Stirling  Castle 
D>inond 
Sea  Eagle 
Nectarine  Peach 
Princess  of  Wales 
Osprey 


The  Plums  that  have  been  found  to  be  best  (or  forcing  ate:— 
Early  Transparent,  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  and  Count  Althann's  Gage. 

For  general  culture  in  pots  the  following  Plams,  Cherries,  Applet* 
and  Pears  are  good,  and  are  arranged  in  order  of  ripening. 


PLUMS. 

Oullins  Golden  Qage 

Early  Transparent 

Jefferson 

Count  AUhann's  Gage 

Kirke's 

Golden  Esp^ren 

Golden  Transparent 

Late  Transparent 

Coe's  Golden  Drop 

Reiue  Claude  de  Bavay 

Ickworth  Imperutrice 

Liite  Oranse 

Grand  Duke 

Monarch 


I 


are  also  excellent. 


•^Jas.  HursON,  Gunnertbury  Bouse^ 


APPLES. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
Ribston  Pippin 
Washington. 

PEARS. 
Doyenne  du  Cornice 
-  Durondeau. 

CHERRIES. 
Oaigne  d' Annonay ' 
Early  Rivers 
Bigarrean  de  Schreken 
Frogmore  Prolific 
Governor  Wood 
May  Bake 
Empress  Eugenie. 

Acton, 
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I         But  it  1b  a 

I  a  plant  tbat  had  boen  in  flow«r  r 
bloaaomi  ar»  decidedlj  attraetivf,  but  too  well  kaowa  to  naod 
descriMng.  Iti  culture  is  Qot  difficult  when  sCronfi,  well-eatabllshed 
plants  are  in  qaratkni.  This  and  th«  cloaelf  ^liad  C.  Viotoria-Mariffi 
like  ample  warmth  and  a  oompost  of  equd  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and 

I  chopp«d  BfJitigDaDi.    The  last-aamed  is  an  idferior  ipMiea  to  the 

'  above,  gniwing  larger,  with  vary  much  looaar  flower  apikea. 
Akob^cvm  vibbnu. 
This  ia  not  ao  large-growing  or  ahowf  ai  the  nearly  related 
A.  ebumeuQi,  bat  it  te  a  very  handsome  plant,  the  greenish  and 
white  blowoma  being  riagularlj  attractive.  A,  eburaeam  mquirM 
large  reoaptaoleB  and  much  oompoit,  but  A.  vireoi  dosi  very 
well  sospeTided  from  the  roof  of  a  hot,  molat  house,  in  an  ordlnarj 
ilzed  basket.     Sphagnum   mou  sad  a  few  large  lumps  of  ohar- 


Cattlbta  Mauoie  Raphael, 
Almost  every  meatiog  that  ia  held  In  the  Drill  Hall  brlnga  with  it  '• 
«iio  or  TOim  Cattlejas,  whioh  are  iulGaieatI;  marttoriDUS  to  call  forth  , 
iuHUiarable  reco^iUon  from  the  Orobid  Ciimmittee  of  the  Royal  | 
Horticultural  Society.  This  was  the  cass  on  December  6-b,  when 
Mr.  Hislop,  gardener  to  H.  S.  Leon,  Esq.,  Bletchley  Park,  Blelohley,  I 
-Bxhibited  Cattleya  Mangle  Itiphael   (fig.  91),   which  Ea  said  to  be  a 

hybrid  resulting  from  a  orosa  between  C.  TriaDte  and  C.  aurea.  It  |  eoal  form  the  belt  "eompoat,  and  the  bankets  "or  pots  shonld  be 
is  a  peculiarly  attractive  flower,  and  was  much  admired  by  the  thoroughly  drunel  The  roots  must  never  be  really  dried,  but  1«« 
-Commiitee,  who  reoommended  a  first-class 

-oarUGcata,  and  by  the  several  visitors  to  ^^^ 

■the  HilL      The  eepala  are  yellow,  with  a  '^^^IT 

-alight  flush  of  parple  towards  the  edges ; 

the  much  broader  petals  are  ratber  deeper  ^ 

jellow,     and     are     chastely    veined     and  _ .       -  ■ 

-auBTusai  with  ra-aiiBe  cn'maon.  The  niM- 
oiGceni  lip  is  velvety  crimson  pnrpM, 
beooming  lighter  on  the  front  lobe  and  at 
rtfaa  margins. 

BOPHBONITIB  CKKNCOS 

HowEVBB  inapplicable  the  geoano  name 
of  this  Orchid  may  appear  tu  some  specie^ 
it  fitly  daacrlbes  this  one,  which  ia  a  very 
'modest  little  flower  indeed.  I'he  paeudo- 
bulba  are  very  tiny,  and  squeezed  into  a 
ouahiott-like  maaa,  from  which  the  flower 
apikea  issue  rather  freely.  The  bloasoms 
are  vary  bright  red,  with  a  yellow  oaDlra. 
In  a  very  small  pan  or  pot  this  is  easily 
.grown  and  happy,  but  planted  In  the  centre 
(rf  a  large  one  It  ne>er  reaches  the  outside, 
and  coDsequenily  is  not  so  well.  Uood 
feat  and  moaa  suit  it  best  for  oompoat, 
and  it  shonld  be  suKpended  cl>iae  to  the 
fDof  In  a  cool  houai  S.  ceruuiis  ia  the 
type  Bpeeiea  (rf  tbe  genus,  and  is  a  native 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Oattixta  labiata  akd  C.  Gaskxlliaha 

At  the  ttma  of  ita  latest  or  re-intrc- 
-ddction  there  were  those  who  said  that 
G.  labiata  bb  thaa  sent  was  simply  a  local 
form  of  C.  OaskelllBDa.     The  flowers  ai«,  "^ 

of  oourse,  a  good  deal  alike,  both  in  size 
and  colour,  but  they  are  abimdantly  dis- 
tinct as  kinds.  C.  Gaskelliina  is  as  distinct 
torn  CL  labiata  as  it  ia  from  C  Mossin, 
but  of  conne  a  family  likeness  runs  through 
tbem  all.  C.  Wameri,  again,  has  been 
«allad  the  spring-lowering  labiata,  but  it 
may  with  eqaal  truth  be  dealgnnted  the 
Spring-floweriog  Oaskel liana. 

Although  I  for  one  would  never  bo  buts  of  picking  out  tbe 
varions  sub-spedes  included  under  the  labiata  elaas,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  quite  a  number  of  inBtaneas  they  may  be  guessed 
witii  fur  accuTMy,  and  anyone  who  has  bandied  a  large  number 
of  plants  will,  I  think,  bsw  ma  out  in  this.  C.  Osskelliana  and 
C.  labiata  are  both  fiowerinj;  here  now,  and  though  I  defy  anyone 
to  take  a  single  flower  cut  aft  at  the  ovary  and  say  for  an  absolute 
«ertuDty  whioh  is  which,  anyone  aoquunted  with  Oattleyaa  conld 
pick  out  the  Qaskelliana  plants.  And,  again,  the  double  sheath 
BO  common  in  C.  labiaU  I  have  never  observed  in  C.  Gaskelliana. 
Has  any  other  Journal  reader  ? 

CTFKIPEDIUM    CHAMBBttLAlNIASUM. 

To  attain  any  measure  of  popularity  at  the  present  time  a  new 
Cyiaipodium  most  poaseas  some  remarkable  and  distinotcbaraoteristics, 
and  although  this  spedas  cannot  be  desoribed  as  new  It  serves  to 
innstrate  my  meanii^.  Nothing  at  all  like  it  had  over  provioualy  boen 
seen,  and  it  jnmped  into  popularity  as  soon  as  plants  were  forthooming. 
The  (act  that  between  thirty  and  forty  old  flower  seats  (braoU)  had 
been  seen  t»  wild  spedmens  on  a  single  stem  made  orchidists  ansioas 
to  aee  it  in  flower,'  but  In  this  we  were  of  oourse  doomed  to  disap- 
pblutinent  in  a  measure,  as  it  wa«  soon  apparant  that  tmly  a  vwy  few 
anre  open  at  tbe  same  Um& 


Pio.  91.— Cattlbt*  Maooib  Raph: 


mcbtors  Is  needed  in  winter  than  when  the  weather  is  hot  and 
the  compost  dries  rapidly. 

Cattleya  Sohofibldiana. 

Tbe  flowers  ot  this  speoiea  are  very  beautiful,  but  the  soent  is 
distioctly  UDplessant.  The  lip  is  a  pretty  combinatioa  of  white  and 
purple,  the  sepals  and  petals  yallow.  To  grow  it  aatisfaotorily  the 
plants  should  be  fairly  aicitad  in  spring  and  grown  right  on  until 
after  the  flowers  are  past,  when  they  are  better  for  caking  a  rest. 
Like  other  Cattleyas  of  the  guttata  section  C.  Sshofieldiaaa  has  rather 
large  roots,  and  this  makes  a  rough  and  very  open  compost  noceaflary. 

Oncidtum  Forbesi. 
The  finest  growths  I  ever  saw  on  0.  Forbes!  were  produced  in  an 
amateur's  ooilectio:i  near  Silisbury,  in  quite  a  cool  house,  and  now  I 
am  in  receipt  of  a  very  fine  spake  of  flowers  from  the  aame  cultivator. 
As  it  id  nearly  five  years  since  I  saw  the  planti,  and  they  have  gone 
on  Qouriahing,  I  think  that  wo  may  cooclnde  that  the  cool  house 
is  the  pUoe  for  it.  Yet  bow  often  one  sees  planU  of  it  dwindle  away 
in  such  structures,  showinft  plainly  enough  that  temperature  Is  not 
everythinf;.  I  am  more  and  more  drifting  to  the  opinicD  tbat  if  one 
can  keep  Orchids  in  their  proper  saason  of  growth  and  rest  exact 
temperatures  are  not  very  important. — H,  B.  R. 
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WHAT  I  SAW  AT  THE  SHOW. 

I  AH  Dot  going  to  give  myeelf  away  by  tellinc;  where  the  show 
was;  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  mention  it  wae  held  in  a. prosperous 
cathedral  city,  a  city  full  of  rich  dignitaries  of  the  Gburcb,  and  also 
full  of  rich  manufacturers;  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  abounds 
in  country  seats  where  as  yet  the  owners  are  able  to  maintain  their 
gardens.  Knowing  all  this  .1  went  to  the  much-vaunted,  widely 
advertised  Chrysanthemum  show,  only  to  come  away  rather  dis- 
appointed. 

Having  frequently  visited  the  November  show  in  an  adjacent 
seaport  town  I  expected  something  on  the  same  lines.  Well,  of 
conrse  there  were  "  Moms,"  but  least  said,  soonest  mended — no  great 
variety,  nu  novelties,  and  no  great  quantity ;  all  looked  a  bit  passi. 
The  groups  were  the  prettier,  but  they  were  so  stiff;  the  bamboo 
cane  was  so  obvious,  in  many  cases  supporting  only  a  very  second 
class  bloom.  Some  plants  ought  really  to  have  been  kept  at  home, 
the  blooms  were  in  ctrtain  cases  ragged,  in  others  undeveloped.  I 
can  never  believe  that  a  mirror  thickly  wreathed  with  flowers  is  in 
good  taste,  one  so  wants  to  take  off  the  poor  flowerti,  cut  the  stems, 
and  give  them  a  liberal  supply  of  water. 

There  is  one  tfiing  that  always  strikes  me  about  "  Mums ;  '*  can 
no  one  invent  a  better  way  for  exhibiting  cut  blooms  ?  There  is 
nothing  artistic  about  the  arrangement ;  stiff  and  formal  as  a  Yfw 
hedge,  without  a  suggestion  of  greenery  to  relieve  the  eye.  You 
might  just  as  well  exhibit  some  handsome  ribbon  or  paper  rosettes 
as  far  as  effect  goes.  There  was  a  time  when  Lilies  were  forced  sans 
leaves ;  well,  that  was  soon  altered.  Cannot  soraethiDg  be  done  to 
make  the  gorgeous  flowers  more  like  realities  than  they  are  ?  Their 
own  green  is  so  good,  and  so  in  harmony  with  all  the  colours,  it  seems 
a  pity  to  leave  it  out  of  the  scheme  of  decoration.  Tb6  pot  plants  are  a 
better,  save  where  they  are  trained  to  death;  trained  out  of  all 
natural  grace  and  beauty. 

Is  it  not  time  the  shower  bouquets  were  seen  no  more  ?  The  maker 
knows,  the  buyer  knows,  the  wearer  knows,  and  possibly  the  flowers 
know,  what  a  tremendous  part  wire  plays  in  their  construction.  I 
do  not  advocate  the  stiff,  hard,  round  posy,  but  surely  something 
lighter  and  more  natural  could  be  done.  To  my  mind  too  many 
flowers  are  used,  fewer  would  look  better,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
difference  in  weight. 

Then  there  were  the  stands  of  decorative  plants  for  winter, 
excluding  Mams  and  Orchids.  Some  of  the  foliage  plants  were 
beantiful  trailing  variegated  things  that  would  always  be  a  pleasure, 
but  there  was  such  a  lack  of  brilliant  colour,  too  little  Poinsettia,  no 
Winter  Cheer  Carnation,  no  really  good  ''Geraninms.*'  What  was 
wanted  were  some  really  good,  compact,  well  grown  "  Geraniums,'' 
full  of  bloom,  such  as  a  country  parson  I  once  knew  could  always  get 
in  his  greenhouse  for  November;  he  could  teach  these  professional 
gardeners  a  thing  or  two^  and  give  them  a  sermon  into  the  bargain 
which  they  would  not  forget,  fnoticed  the  prizes  in  this  class  were 
given  by  a  worthy  gentleman  whose  father  long,  long  ago  was  the 
nrst  Buggestor  and  first  prizegiver,  and  I  thought  of  a  grand  Maiden- 
hair that  at  the  first  exhibition  had  stayed  at  home. 

There  was  a  delicious  table  of  royal  Violets,  royal  in  colour  and 
perfume,  and  some  royal  by  name.  No  wonder  that  stand  was 
thronged.     How  sweet  in  November  to  get  such  a  whiff  of  spring. 

Now  I  want  to  appeal  to  my  friends  on  a  matter  of  taste.  Usually 
this  end  of  the  year  presents  few  attractions  out  of  doors.  True  there 
is  sport,  but  the  most  ardent  sportsman  is  really  only  too  glad  to  get 
in  out  of  the  fog  and  the  mist,  the  dripping  hedgerows,  and  the 
clinging  fallovrs— only  too  glad  to  meet  the  brilliant  warmth  of  the 
dining-room,  with  its  crimson  colouring  and  well-spread  table.  Do 
you  not  think  the  table,  too,  should  be  radiant  in  colour,  to  counteract 
the  dreary  outside  ?  There  should  be  a  glow  on  it — a  rosy  hue  ;  and 
that  cannot  be  attained  by  white  flowers  and  masses  of  green.  Leave 
the  white  and  the  green  for  the  dog-day  decoration  or  the  sweltering 
heat  of  an  August  evening,  and  then  do  not  hang  trails  of  Smilax  at 
the  table  comers.  No  man  or  maid  can  possibly  wait  without  putting 
them  off.  Do  not  decorate  with  little  bows  of  ribbon  of  uncertain 
colour,  and  with  queer  little  fancy  vases,  that  hold  neither  flowers  nor 
water  satisfactorily.  Choose  ''  coloury  "  fruit,  there  is  plenty  of  it 
this  season  ;  or  if  you  cannot  get  it,  use  some  of  the  bright  crystiUliscd 
confections.  If  you  have  candle  shades,  let  them  add  to  the  general 
warmth ;  and  do  not  make  so  high  a  centrepiece  as  to  effectually  cut 
off  intercourse  between  host  and  hostess,  and  guest  and  guest.  I  once 
saw  late  in  the  year  long  trails  of  the  tiny  A.  Veitchi  used — passing 
from  candle  to  candle,  stand  to  stand.  A  table  wholly  white  is 
ghastly,  and  reminds  one  of  a  funeral  feast.  That  leads  up  to  the 
wreaths.  Flowers  are  all  very  well  for  the  young,  but  for  the  middle 
aged  and  old  an  evergreen  wreath  is  best,  teaching  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Add  a  cluster  of  flowers  at  one  side  if  you  will,  to  preach 
of  our  mortality. 

It  may  be  people  will  say  I  am  too  severe  in  my  strictures,  but 
this  is  just  how  the  show  struck  me.     I  know,  indeed,  what  labour  ia 


necessary  to  produce  a  single  stand,  but  I  felt  surprised  that  wealthy 

rople  were  so  poorly  represented.     Perhaps  I  expected  too  much, 
certainly  was  struck  by  the  lack  of  taste  in  the  table  decorationa, 
and  the  flatness  of  some  of  the  stands  of  foliage  and  deoorative'planta. 

— The  Missus. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  ROSE, 

Few  are  the  flowers  yielded  by  the  outdoor  garden  in  thejdepth 
of  winter,  and  among  the  few,  the  Christmas  Kose^  as  Helleborua 
niger  is  called,  holds  perhaps  the  highest  place.  Its  pure,  though  cold 
beauty,  its  shapely  form,  and  the  scarcity  of  other  flowers,  givejit 
value  in  our  eyes.  It  is  a  plant  of  some  antiquity,  for  we  areltold 
that  it  was  named  Melampodium,  in  honour  of  a  famed  physician^ 
Melampus  by  name,  who  lived  in  Peloponnesos  some  1530  years  before 
Christ,  and  who  used  it  largely  in  his  art,  curing  by  its  aid,  among 
others,  the  mental  affection  of  the  daughters  of  rrcetus.  King  of 
Argos.  This  led  to  the  plant  being  looked  upon  with  a  superstitious 
reverence  by  the  people.  To  us  in  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  of 
interest  because  of  its  uses  in  the  garden.  I'he  Christmas  Roses  now 
number  a  good  many  varieties,  which  differ  considerably  in  vigour  of 
growth,  in  size  of  flowers,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  in  purity  of  colour. 
In  the  following  notes  only  a  proportion  of  the  varieties  now  available 
are  mentioned.    There  are  others  deserving  a  place  in  gooi  gardens. 

The  Gijlnt  Christmas  Rose. 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  Christmas  Roses  is  H.  niger  maximus,  the 
Great  Christmas  Rose,  which  is  a  vigorous  plant  with  large,  deep  green 
leaves,  and  having  white  flowers  with  a  slight  rosy  tinge,  which  i« 
absent  if  the  plants  are  opened  under  glass.  It  may  be  had  in  bloom 
from  the  end  of  October  to  January.  It  is  now  xeasonable  in  price, 
although  a  little  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  form. 

The  Obdinaby  Chbistmas  Rose. 

This  can  now  be  bought  at  a  low  price.  Import*  d  roots  can  often 
be  had  very  cheaply,  but  thotje  who  want  a  nice  effect  had  better  buy 
home-grown  dumps.  The  common  Helleborus  niger  has  smaller 
flowers  than  the  variety  already  spoken  of,  and  is  less  vigorous  in 
habit.    It  also  comes  into  bloom  rather  later. 

The  Bath  Chbistmas  Rose. 

This  is  altogether  a  superior  form,  with  large  flowers  of  great 

purity  and  beauty.     They  are  produced  in  succession  from  about 

December  to  March.     This  is  a  very  desirable  Christmas  Rose,  which 

is  well  worth  the  few  pence  more  that  it  costs  over  the  ordinary  type. 

St.  Bbioid's  Chbistmas  Rose. 

This  is  a  favourite  with  many  who  have  not  been  deterred  by  it» 
rather  higher  price  from  becoming  its  happy  possessors.  It  comes 
into  bloom  in  December,  and  produces  its  flowers  in  great  numben 
from  that  time  until  February.  These  flowers  are  prettily  imbricated^ 
and  the  plant  is  distinguished  by  its  large  pale  green  leaves. 

Otheb  Vabietibs. 
Varieties  of  the  Christmas  Rose  become  more  numerous,  and  this 
accession  to  their  ranks  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  taste  for  hardy 
flowers  grows.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  plant  has  yet 
attained  perfection,  and  seedling  raisers  yet  hope  for  further  improve* 
ment.  A  good  variety  is  Madame  Fourcade,  a  good  Helleborus  with 
pure  white  blooms.  Yal  de  Ledio  is  also  a  pretty  variety,  much  of 
whose  beauty  consists  in  the  length  and  purity  of  colour  of  the  bud. 
Baskin  Hill  is  also  a  form  of  considerable  merit.  One  could  add 
several  oth  rs,  but  to  do  so  appears  unnecessary  for  the  scope  of  these 
notes.    Those  already  named  will  form  a  fair  nucleus  for  a  collection. 

Cultivation. 

In  many  gardens  the  Helleboius  is  not  a  success,  a  circumstance 
largely  due  to  the  lightness  and  poverty  of  the  soil.  To  Insure  good 
results  it  is  essential  that  the  plants  be  well  treated.  -  They  ought  to 
have  a  good,  rather  stiff  soil,  with  the  addition  of  plenty  of  manure. 
Where  the  soil  is  naturally  of  a  light  character  it  should  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  atiffer  compost.  Another  cause  of  the  comparatire 
or  total  failure  of  the  plants  is  the  want  of  water  in  Bummer,  Thsy 
should  not  be  allowed  to  snffer  from  deficiency  in  this  respect  For 
my  part,  I  advocate  pbnting  in  August^  although  it  may  Im  done  in 
spring  or  even  in  suouner  it  care  be  taken  that  the  plants  do  not  Buffer 
from  drought  afterwards. 

In  winter,  when  the  plants  are  coming  into  bloom,  it  will  ba  found 
profitable  to  cover  them  with  a  hand-light  raised  on  a  few  brioka. 
This  will  add  to  the  parity  of  the  flowers  and  keep  them  from  being 
splashed  with  earth  during  heavy  rains.  Although  rather  tedioii^ 
raising  Christmas  Rotes  from  seeds  is  interesting  work.  The  seeds  are 
best  sown  whenever  ripe,  but  this  is  not  essential,  although  older  sseda 
are  longer  of  germinating.  They  may  be  sown  in  the  open  or  in  pots 
or  seed-pans. — S.  Abnott. 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  ALFRED  OUTRAM. 

Wb  deeply  ragret  to  annoanoe  the  death  of  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  widdy  respected  men  in  the  horticultural  world,  Mr. 
Alfred  Oatram,  F.R.H.S.y  who  expired  suddenly  at  his  residence  in 
Moore  Park  Boad,  FuLham  on  Friday  last  the  8th  inst.,  aged  52  years. 

Mr.  Outram  was  bom  in  Lower  Tooting,  and  had  been  connected 
with  commercial  horticulture  from  his  early  boyhood*  He  commenced 
work  in  the  once  famed  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Rdlison  &  Suns,  which 
have  long  been  extinct.  From  there  he  passed  to  the  great  and 
apparently  eyer  growing  firm  of  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  of 
Chekea,  and  some  half-doasen  other  places.  He  next  entered  the 
service  of  the  excellent  firm  of  Messrs.  B.  8*  Williams  &  Son,  of 
Holloway,  in  which  he  remained  in  different  capacities  over 
twenty-two  years,  a  large  portion  of  the  time  as  traveller.  In  this 
line  he  was  admittedly  an  ezftert,  and  was  koown  almost  everywhere, 
at  home  and  abroad,  where  plants  were  cherished, 

Mr.  Outram  visited  not  only  every  county  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
bat  almost  every  good  garden  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land;  and  he  travelled  on  several  occasions  through  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  was  also  well  koown  and  highly  respected 
in  thu  chief  nurseries  of  Europe.  For  some  time  he  was  connected 
with  the  gigantic  establishment  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of 
Beading,  and  represented  the  firm  at  exhibitions  almost  all  over  the 
country;  but  of  late  years  be  held  many  commissions,  and  his 
remarkable  aptitude  for  business  was  universally  acknowledged. 

No  man  probably  had  a  better  knowledge  of  plants  and  their 
valae,  or  a  quicker  eye  for  opportunities  than  Mr.  Outram.  An 
example  of  his  methods,  known  to  the  writer  of  these  lloes,  will 
illustrate  this.  **  Will  you  drive  with  me  to  So-and-ao?"  was  his 
QQoryt  going  on  to  say,  "  we  shall  have  a  game  ;  the  swell  has  some 
big  Palms  and  things  he  wants  to  get  rid  of,  and  I  know  who  waats 
them ;  but  I  must  have  an  order  somehow  as  well."  On  his  arrival 
the  traveller  was  quickly  told  that  nothing  he  had  to  sell  was  wanted, 
and  it  was  useless  wasting,  time.  The  irritability  of  tone  was  met 
mth  the  quiet  response,  *'  Beg  pardon,  sir ;  I  didn't  ask  you  to  buy, 
did  I  ?  Fact  is,  I  thought  yon  wanted  to  mZ2  your  h\%  plants,  and  I 
have  a  customer.**  *^  Oh  I  come  in  then."  He  bought  the  plants, 
then  remembered  he  knew  of  a  bargain  in  little  ones  that  would  soon 

frow  into  money,  and  he  could  buy  them  in  a  year  or  two*s  time, 
he  bait  took,  and  what  the  astute  traveller  called  a  **  real  good  lino  ** 
was  entered—"  A  bit  of  profit  on  both  ^eais,  don't  you  know  ; "  and 
he  returned  a  happy  man. 

Mr.  Oatram  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  trusted  judges  of 
plaDta  and  groups  in  England,  and  his  services  were  in  demand  at 
practically  all  the  most  important  shows.  He  was  a  happy  genial 
man  in  a  quiet  way,  all  his  own,  and  will  be  missed  io  many  centres. 
His  loss  will  be  mourned  by  hosts  of  friends,  who  will  extend  deep 
sympathy  with  his  widow  and  family  in  their  great  bereavement. 
The  funeral  is  probably  taking  place  in  the  Fulham  Cemetery  as 
these  lines  are  being  prepared  for  press  (on  Wednesday),  and  as  his' 
portly  form  is  brought  to  mind,  many  will  be  the  sympathetic 
ejaciilatinns — ^**  poor  Outram  I " 


DISTINCTIVE  GARDENING. 

Gardsninq  appears  to  possess  almost  unlimited  capabilities  of 
pleasing  expression,  for  there  are  few  large  gardens  which  do  not 
show  some  particular  feature  giving  an  individual  character  to  the 
place.  If  this  is  less  evident  in  gardens  on  the  smaller  scale,  these, 
too,  are  able  to  afford  examples  of  what  skiU,  energy,  and  taste  can 
attain  in  developing  existing  features  or  creating  new  ones,  in  spite  of 
a  limited  sphere  of  operations.  One  would  fain  seize  the  opportunity 
here  offered  to  bestow  a  word  of  comfort  on  those  young  ctptains  of 
the  craft  who  find  themselves  relegated  to  an  inferior  command— one 
of  the  small  gardens.  Under  the  searchlight  of  a  critical  eye  some  of 
the  best  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  gardening  world  is  occasion- 
ally revealed  by  men  so  situated  who,  unconsciously  may  be,  have 
adopted  that  noble  motto  inscribed  on  the  Delphian  Temple,  '*  Nothing 
\A  impossible  to  industry.*'  Granted  that  such  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  so  much  wider  is  the  margin  left  for  those  to 
eonquer  who  believe  they  can. 

In  small  gardens  there  is  more  generally  seen,  perhaps,  a  sameness 
not  noticeable  in  more  extensive  ones,  arising  probably  from  the 
desire  to  have  a  little  of  everything,  with  the  correlative  impoesibility 
of  having  sufficient  of  any  one  thing  to  strike  a  distinctive  note  in 
the  too-much- mixed  surroundings.  There  is  no  garden  so  small, 
however^  as  not  to  contain  within  its  area  the  elements  of  a  distinctive 
character,  even  to  the  possibility  of  becoming  unique,  and  before 
trenohing  on  wider  fields  a  few  suggestions  may  be  offered,  with  the 
'View  not  only  to  their  pleasures  beings  enhanoed,  but  their  sf^xera  of 
.  Asefnlnen  extended.     Ifoieover,  from  a  gardener's  outlook  her^  is 


possibly  room  for  one  to  expiy^d,  who  feeling  himself  cramped  by  the 
narrow  limits  of  v^ry  moderate  demands  upon  his  abilities,  and 
confined  to  a  contracted  orbit  of  duty,  lon^s  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
great  gardening  world,  firom  which  an  unkindly  fate  has  excluded  him. 

In  a  locality  where  small  gardens  abound  two  examples  may  serve 
to  illustrate  what  is  meant ;  and  small  as  they  are  the  fame  of  one 
derived  firom  a  unique  collection  of  one  section  among  the  hardy 
plants  has  spread  far  and  near  ;  the  borders  to  which  theee  particuLu: 
plants  are  devoted  being  the  pU<»  de  risistanoe  of  what  is  only  one  of 
the  commoQ  order  of  its  kind — a  small  garden.  The  other,  which 
also  suggests  itself,  as  a  case  in  point,  is  one  in  which  the  man  in 
charge  And  his  methods  employed  are  wholly  at  variance  with  what  is 
generally  supposed  indispensable  to  gain  distinction.  For  years  our 
friend  has  laboured  quietly  and  unassumingly  in  one  particular  phase 
of  cidture  until  he  finds  himself  and  his  little  garden  famous,  but  it  is 
not  expedient  to  give  more  than  a  shadowy  outline  of  one  and  his 
work,  who  without  seeking  notoriety  finds  it  thrust  upon  him,  some- 
what to  the  discomfiture  of  his  modest,  humble,  pound-a-week  life. 
These  men  spent  their  term  as  probationers  in  the  wider  field  of 
a  botanic  garden  and  ducal  establishments  respectively,  and  it  was  a 
great  drop,  undoubtedly,  in  their  compulsory  descent  to  the  low  level 
of  a  small  garden  ;  but  they  fell  on  their  feet  and  none  possesses  a 
surer  footing  or  is  more  esteemed  in  the  gardening  world. 

Do  any  of  our  young  men  seek  fame  and  feel  their  lot  is  not  cast 
in  those  pleasant  places  where  it  resorts  ?  Or  does  a  nobler  ambition 
prompt  the  desire  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the  advancement  of 
gardening,  with  little  or  no  opportunity  presenting  itself  on  their 
foreehortened  horizon?  Then,  as  gardeners,  should  they  remember 
that  "  mis^hty  Oaks  from  little  acorns  spring ; "  and,  moreover,  they 
ci*n  and  do  flourish  as  well  in  small  places  as  in  lordly  parks ;  so  by 
patient  labour  and  persistent  endeavour  may  early  dreams  become  the 
solid  realities  of  matured  life.  That  employers  like  thdr  gardens 
talked  about  is  understood  by  those  who  have  been  behind  the  scenes, 
and  if  ever  pride  becomes  a  virtue,  surely  it  does  so  in  this  case.  Some 
may  refute  the  soft  impeachment,  *'  but  though  their  tongue  the  charge 
denies  their  conscience  owns  it  true."  Apropos  of  this  a  gentleman 
said  to  the  writer,  "If you  care  to  look  round  my  little  place  come  in 
at  any  time."  The  visit  was  paid,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  he  had  seen  the  Iris  collection  for 
which  a  neighbouring  garden  is  famous.  He  had,  and  accorded  a 
Qualified  measure  of  praise  by  saying  '*  My  garden  is  for  use,  not  for 
snow,  and  we  don't  go  in  for  anything  special  ;**  but — and  mark  the 
sequel — his  gardener  remarked  shortly  afterwards,  **  The  governor  has 
been  growling  over  the  -^  Irisee ;  says  they  are  the^lk  of  the  country 
and  he  doesn't  see  why  we  can't  have  them  as  good."  If  competition 
is  the  lite  of  trade,  then  a  keen,  competitive^  critical  interest  shown  by 
owners  In  their  gardens,  as  well  as  in  the  gardener  and  all  his  work, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  vital  elixir  of  good  gardening. 

A  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  gardener  is  not  uncommon  after 
his  employers  have  paid  a  visit  where  some  or  other  distinctive  feature 
of  merit  has  been  noted,  and  many  an  unpleasant  truth  is  brought 
home  to  the  man  in  charge  unless  he,  too,  can  show  something  as  a 
set  off  on  the  credit  side.  All  this  is  well  understood,  though  not 
much  talked  about ;  it  is  very  common  and  very  unpleasant.  That 
it  should  not  be  so  is  another  matter.  What  a  lot  of  diplomacy  is 
employed  over  these  matters !  '*  Just  dropped  in  to  have  a  look 
round.**  He  was  expected,  for  her  ladyship  had  visited  our  garden 
the  day  before  and  was  enraptured  with  the  Chrysanthemums.  It 
was  easily  divined  that  our  neighbour  had  been  expressly  sent,  for 
how  often  had  not  we,  ourselves,  "  Just  dropped  in,"  propelled  by  a 
hint  which  it  was  wise  to  interpret  as  an  order  to  view  something 
bigger,  brighter,  or  better  than  could  be  found  at  home.  A  fellow 
feeling  makes  us  wondrous — 'cute.  4  { 

In  the  endeavour  to  make  his  mark  a  wise  man  will  not  forget 
that  '*  thos^  who  pay  the  piper  should  call  the  tune."  He  will  seek 
not  only  to  find  out  the  wishes  and  castes  of  his  employers,  but 
determine  upon  a  spirited  endorsement  of  their  views.  Master  first, 
man  after.  Most  men  recognise  this,  but  some  only  in  a  half-hearted 
way,  by  placing  their  own  pet  plans  to  the  front  and  using  all  manner 
of  insidious  arts  and  devices  to  keep  them  there.  That  a  gardener's 
way  is  the  best  way,  goes  without  saying  among  men  of  the  craft, 
and  that  he  will  not  be  happy  till  he  gets  it  is  equally  certain,  but 
where  an  as^gressive  policy  courts  failure  a  little  diplomacy  may  insure 
success.  This,  advisedly,  for  the  gardener's  way  generally  results  in 
mutual  satisfaction  and  all  round  benefit ;  but  without  tact  in  starting 
the  best  men  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  The  man  whose  sole 
end  and  aim  in  life  is  his  calling  can  pretty  well  guage  at  a  glance 
the  capabilities  of  improvement  or  development,  which,  with  the 
common  requirements  of  those  he  has  contracted  to  serve,  seem 
all-sufficient  for  a  successful  run  in  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 
A  few  remarks  about  distinctive  gardening  on  the  larger  scale  are, 
perhaps,  worthy  of  further  space. — A-  ^*  OldhsAD. 

CTo  be  concloded.) 
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NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 
Ahnual  Mbbtiho. 
TBI  NatioDKl  Rom  Socisty  httd  its  Bnoual  meeting  Jo  tbe  roomi 
of  the  Htn-ticultoral  Club,  Botel  Windsor,  on  Dec.  7th.  There  wm 
a  TepreeentatiTs  meetiiifc,  includinfc  C.  E.  Shea,  Eiq  ,  in  the  ohair, 
with  tbe  fier.  H.  H.  D'OmbraiD,  Rev.  J.  H.  PerabertoQ,  and  Heaare. 
Oea  Paul,  A.  Piper.  J.  C.  Pawle,  Geo.  GordoD,  C.  Cam,  B.  E.  Uairi, 
Prior,  0.  G.  Orpen.  Harknew,  G.  Moule,  R.  H.  LtDRton.  Slaughter, 
G.  H.  Cook,  A.  Turner,  G.  Bunjard,  Dr.  Maatera,  Q.  Mount,  and 
E.  Hanlej. 

RBPOBT  OS  THE  COUUIXTBE  FOB  1899. 

Th>  Committee,  in  preeentiag  their  report  for  tbe  past  year, 
oongratulale  the  members  upon  tbe  continued  proaperitj  and  moreas- 
ing  iiiSiienoe  of  tbf<  Booialj  iu  all  matten  pertaiuiag  to  lbs  Roae. 

There  were  two  advene  ootid  itione— tbe  lateuesH,  and  alio  the 
■Aryxxw  of  the  Roae  leaMMi— which  militated  against  the  complete 
■ncoew  of  the  8ociet;'i  exhibitions  this  year.  At  the  show  held  at 
Weaimiostar  towarda  tbe  end  of  June,  In  coniunRtinD  with  tbe  RojaJ 
Hurtionltural  Society,  only  exbibilora  from  the  fsrli'er  diatriols  were 
able  to  compete.  Tbe  backward  seaaon  alati  affected  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition,  which  took  place  a  lew  days  hitar,  for,  with  the 
exoeptloD  of  ihat  in  1896,  it  waa  the  least  extenidre  metropolitan 
exhibition  of  recant  years.  On  the  other  band  the  Colchester  Show, 
although  not  quite  so  large  as  had  been  anticipated,  was  iindoubtrdly, 
all  things  considered,  the  best  Roae  show  of  the  season.  Unfortnuatelf 
there  occurred  early  in  the  aftrriioon  a  sharp  thunderritorm,  whion 
must  wriously  have  affected  ths  attendance  of  rieltors.  It  ia  needleia 
lo  add  Ihat  all  the  arraneaiiieDtB  in  connection  with  ihia  proTincial 
exhibition  were  admirably  carried  out  by  one  of  th«  experienced  Hod. 
Secretaries  of  the  Colcheater  Roae  and  Hortionltnral  Society — Mr. 
0.  G.  Orpen,  assisted  by  his  colleague,  Mr,  C.  E.  Egert  on -Green. 

The  new  edition  of  tbe  OBioial  Catalogue  of  Exhibition  and 
Garden  Roses  bai  recently  been  issuei  to  raembera,  also  the  report 
of  the  Rose  Soil  Analysia  Committee.  The  lhai.kB  of  the  Society 
are  due  to  the  two  sub-corn  mi  itees,  to  whom  tbe  preparation  ul 
theM  publications  was  entrusted,  and  especially  to  the  members  of 
the  Catalogue  Comaiittee,  who  devotfd  leveral  long  sittings  to  the 
careful  revision  of  this  important  work  of  reference.  It  is  gratifying 
to  report  that  the  demand  by  noD-membera  for  the  publicatiiuu 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  issued  by  the  Society  hw  been 
greater  during  iha  past  twelvemonth  than  In  any  previous  jt&r. 

The  death  roll  for  tbe  year  ia,  tbe  Committee  regret  to  say,  an 
unusually  sad  one,  including,  as  it  does,  the  lors  of  three  such 
promineot  members  a>  tbe  late  Dr.  S.  P.  Budd,  Mr.  T.  W.  Qirdlestone, 
and  Mr.  T.  F.  BlTere.    Ail  three  will  in  rarioua  ways  be  greatly  missed 


—Dr.  Budd  u  a  leading'  exhibitor,  Hr.  T.  W.  GirdUatona  for  tli« 
many  serricea  he  has  rendered  to  the  Society  during  a  long  oonrae 
of  years,  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers  as  an  able  and  much  esteemed 
member  of  the  Committee,  It  maf  here  be  stated  that  the  Rrst  of 
a  series  of  first  prizes  for  garden  Roaes,  to  be  entitle  I  the  "  Girdleatooe 
Memorial  Prisea,"  subscribed  for  by  membera  and  others,  will  be 
competed  for  next  year  at  one  of  thi)  Society's  exhibftions. 

The  Tmaaurer  la  a^ain  enabled  to  reftort  favourably  npoa  tbe 
Society's  financial  position.  The  income  from  all  soaioes,  including 
a  balaocB  of  £86  16b.  lOd.  from  lart  year,  was  £775  ISa.  Sd.,  wfai)» 
the  toUl  expenditure  amounted  to  £620  lis.  Id.,  leaving  £165  la.  2<L 
to  oarry  forward  to  the  next  aoconnt.  It  shoald,  however,  be  explained 
that  this  unusually  large  balance,  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  ths 
Uat  that  no  norchem  show  was  held  thla  year,  must  nweaaarily  be 
considerably  reduced  when  the  expense  inonired  In  printing  and 
distrlbutiag  tbe  new  catalosue  of  exIiiUtion  and  garden  Rcaef  and  Iha- 
report  of  the  Rnae  Soil  Anuyaia  Committee  has  l>Mn  daftayed. 

There  has  again  been  a  stf  adj  Increaae  in  the  lirt  of  anbaeribnsr 
tha'numbeT  of  members  on  the  Sodetj's  books  being  67(^  or  more 
than  in  any  previous  year, 

'  There  will  be  onoe  more  three  exhibitions  la  the  coming  year. 
The  Southern  Show  will  be  held  at  Soliebnry  in  conneotion  witJi 
the  Wilts  Horticnltural  Society  on  Wednesday,  Jane  27tb ;  tbe 
Metropolitan  Exhibition  at  tbe  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday,  Jaly  7tli  ; 
and  the  Northern  Show  In  the  Botanical  Giardena  at  Birminiihaia. 
in  conjanction  with  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Hortionltnral 
Society,  on  Thursday,  July  19l.h.  At  the  Southern  Exbibitioo  m. 
conference  will  take  place  dtsllng  with  the  interesting  question  e» 
to  the  beat  methodi  of  employing  Roees  for  garden  dacoration. 

Members  suhicriblng  £1  will,  as  usual,  be  entitled  to  two  private 
view  and  four  transferable  tickets,  the  tatter  admitting  at  the  saiae 
time  as  tbe  general  public;  while  eubecribers  of  10a.  are  entitled  lo 
one  {mratu  view  and  two  transferable  tickets.  Each  of  the  tickets 
in  available  lor  any  one  of  the  Society'a  eihlblllonB.  Members  joining 
the  Society  for  the  first  time  In  1900  will  alao  receive  copies  of  the 
following  publications :— The  new  edition  of  the  "  Official  Catalogue 
of  Exhibition  and  Garden  Rose*,"  "  Hints  on  Planting  Roses,"  the 
->  Report  of  tbe  Oonferences  on  Pruning  and  Exhibiting  Roees,"  tbe 
"  Prize  Essay  oa  the  Hybridisation  of  Roses,"  and  the  "  Report  oq 
the  Oonstltulion  of  Rose  Soils."  Members  alone  are  allowed  to- 
compete  at  the  shows  of  the  Society. 

Considering  that  no  northern  show  was  held  this  year  the  special 
prizes  preeentnl  were  unnauall;  numerouB,  and  the  l^mroittee  take 
thi*  opportunity  oF  thanking  those  memlMrs  and  others  who  have- 
in  tfaia  way  contributed  so  much  to  the  anccesa  of  the  Sooiety'a 
exhibitions.  Among  the  donors  may  he  mentioned  the  Mayor  and 
Mayoress  of  CoJobester,  Mr.  Y.  W.  Campion,  Mr.  0.  J.  Grabame^ 
and  Captain  Ramsay,  To  those  local  eecretariea  who  have  in  any 
way  asaisted  in  maintaining  the  Society  iu  its  present  aatisfaetory 
position  the  thanks  of  llie  Committee  are  also  due,  and  capedally 
to  Mr,  Q,  W.  Cook,  who  during  the  last  two  yeara  has  been  the  moat 
socceeafnl  of  all  Itslocal  repreaentatives  in  indnoing  new  membera  to 
join  the  Sodety. 


BALANCE   SHEET,    YEAK   ENDING   3(rrH   NOVE: 


m  Aaninted  HorleCi 


,.  Colrheate 
Hpeclal  Priua 
Sale  u(  PubUriki 


(Siiciied)  THos.  Bt'RT  Hatwood,  Hod.  T 


The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  tbe  report,  alluded  to 
their  irefeot  bappv  condition  as  far  aa  the  flnanoial  position  was 
mncemed.  But  he  would  have  thein  remember  that  tbe  large 
balance  was  due  to  the  ^ct  that  they  only  held  two  shows  last  eeaaon, 
and  that  balao^ie  would  be  largely  diminished  next  year  by  tbe  publi- 
cation of  their  new  caUlogne  and  the  Roto  soil  aralyshi  report.  He 
(the  Chairman)  was  happy  lo  aay,  however,  that  their  nierabenhip 
now  stood  at  570,  a  record  in  ibe  hiatory  of  tbe  Society.  A  tribute 
waa  paid  to  the  memory  of  three  rtominent  members  who  had  pae>ed 
avray  during  tbe  jesr.  Dr.  Budd,  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  and  Mr.  T.  F, 
Rivers.  Next  year  the  Socli-ty  was  going  to  hold  tbree  exbibitiona 
ODcemore,Bnd  he  wangled  to  say  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
wna  goiog  to  bold  a  fourth  in  conjunction  with  the  N.R.B.  Mr. 
Bunjard  formally  seconded  the  report,  which  waa  carried. 

Mr.  0.  Q.  Orpen  moved  that  the  foltewing  sjnooymous  Rosea  be 


PrinUng.  Stntlonn?,  and  Adrenlalng 
PnaEage.  Tel^nuna.  aoA  Sundry  Bipeuen 
HffiretuTj'H  TmrslliDi;  ETpenaei  Ut  nnance  91 


,.      roTAfflliat«dBDcletlea 

Prfiet— Cantrlbution  to  y..\l.S.  Show.  tlOt  June 

'.'.       c3rh Biter  Show  '.'.        '.'.  '.'. 


I  Baron  de  1 
I  laoBH.  Bon 


A^'? 


t  DuTiTh 


I  Martelia]  Talllant 


This  was  rrcondrd  by  Mr.  A.  Tumfr  and  carried. 

Mr.  Geo.  Paul  then  moved  an  alieration,  or  rather  a  new  regulation, 
instead  of  Nos.  IS  and  19  as  they  appear  at  pnsant,  which  reads  aa 
follows ;  That  in  the  three  trophy  daasca  at  the  metropolitan 
exhibition  and  in  the  two  trophy  classes  at  the  northern  exhibition,  alao 
in  divisiooa  A  and  B  (nuiierymen),  and  divbuona  C  and  D 
(amateure)  at  the  RiUropolltan  exhibition,  tbe  blooms  must  lie  atsged 
In  boxes  of  the  regulation  size,  vie,  i  inches  high  in  front,  and 
18  inches    wid?,    and    of   the  following  Icogdis:    Fot  2i  blomia 
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3  feel  6  inchM  long,  for  18  blooms  2  fwt  9  iochw  loog,  for  12  blooms 
£  feet  long,  and  for  9  blooms  1  foot  6  inoliea  \oag.  All  outsida 
.KiMsurcnMiits,  Mr.  Paul  menttoned  thftt  the  time  \i\A  arrived  when 
exhibiton  atumld  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  s&me  stzss  for  their 
bosM,  for  It  had  cauiod  mach  diBsatisfBctiOD  !□  the  put,  and  D&irurmitjr 
was  esKDliBl  to  good  judgment.  Mr.  ti.  Oonlon,  in  secooding, 
Mlawed  in  the  eame  stralD,  and  said  the  Sodetj  ahoold  aet  an 
example  to  proviDohl  soclBtiM.  The  Ohalnnan  ttivo^j  aupporUd  tha 
new  Teg?alation,  «bich  wu  oarried  unanimously, 

Mr.  G.  Pant  towvds  the  close  of  the  meeting  at  first  sa^gested 
that  the  Commhtee  in  framing  the  sofaednle  miRht  delete  dl  or  part 
of  the  treble  ohwiei,  which  he  cooiidered  unsaliafaelorT,  asd  replace 
thon  claaaeG  with  a  number  of  vuea,  as  the  National  Chr7saBthBmuiii 
Society  were  doioE.  ^e  called  alt«ntiiHi  to  the  magnificeDt  diiiJaj 
the  vaaes  at  the  November  show  made,  and  ha  hop«l  the  executive 
would  endeavoar  to  carry  out  the  same  ide^  for  it  was  equallv  uppli- 
cable  to  Boers,  and  was  certainly  a  more  nalural  way  of  exhibiting 
them.  Mr.  C.  Cant  strongly  objected  to  tha  loss  of  tha  tieble  classes. 
Tbe  ReT.  J.  H.  Pemberton  aupportad  Mr.  Paal's  Ideas,  and  hoped  the 
Udm  would  coma  when  their  formal  boxes  were  a  thing  of  the  paal. 
Mr.  Q,  tinrdon  woold  Hke  to  see  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  one 
variety  at  leaat,  arranged  In  vaset.  After  further  dlBCUssioh  Hr.  Paul 
was  iDdoeed  to  mahs  hie  suggMtion  Into  an  Uutraotion  to  the 
Uommittee,  just  to  test  the  faallUE  of  the  meeting.  On  the  vote  being 
taken  Hr.  Panl's  motion  receiTsd  eTsven  votea,  while  fonrteen  hands  were 
held  up  a^nst  tt,  a  decision  that  seemed  to  give  Hr.  Paul  satisfaction, 
aa  showiDsr  that  his  ideas  were  gaining  ground  with  the  members. 

Dr.  Mastera  moved  a  vole  of  thanks  to  Mr.  G.  E.  Shea  for  hii 
HTTices  in  the  ohair^ 

PINE  CONES. 
With  tlM  exception  of  a  few  of  the  oommoner  species  of  Pinus, 
such  as  the  Scotch  and  Corsioan  Pinee,  the  cones  of  tCU  genns  are 
flMuparatiTely  unknown,  and  yet  amongst  them  may  he  found  some 
of  tiie  meet  interesting  of  the  many  forma  of  fruit  fonnd  in  the 
vegolable  kingdom.  Pines,  however,  do  not  bear  cones  very  freely  In 
many  Instanoes,  lack  of  nKiistnre,  or  may  he  climatic  inflneuoes,  causing 
ttiam  to  be  tiaimi  year  after  year,  though  the  trees  look  bealthy 
enough,  while  many  of  tbem  have  only  been  introdHced  to  this 
ooontry  within  tbe  last  half  century  or  so,  and  probably  have  not  aa 
yet  attained  a  sufficient  size  to  bear  oones. 

The  great  divenity  of  size  and  shape  in  Pine  cones  is  remarkable, 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  trees  which  bear  the  smalleat  and  the 
largest  cones  are  buth  natives  of  North  America.  Pious  Banksians  is 
a  native  of  north-eastern  America,  and  has  a  small  cone,  a  little  over 
an  Inch  long,  while  P.  Coulteti  and  P.  Sablniana,  both  natives  of 
Oalifornis,  contest  the  honour  of  bearing  thn  largest,  the  first  named 
having  a  cone  12  inches  long  by  14  In  circumferenoei  the  other  being 
9  inches  long  and  18  inchee  round  at  tbe  widest  part,  llie  latter 
is  a  VFry  handsome  cone,  being  of  a  shining  browu  colour,  with  thick 
woody  scale*,  each  of  which  is  flattened  to  the  shape  ot  an  inverted 
triangle  at  the  end,  and  armed  with  a  stout  slightly  curved  spine. 

Between  these  extreme*  of  large  and  small  may  be  found  cones  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes.     P.  ponderoas,  about  6  inches  long,  with  rather 
narrow  scales,  each  fnraished  with  a  short  iihprp  spine  ;  F.  Pinaaler, 
about  4  inchee  long,  with  stout  woody  scales  of  a  deep  glossy  brown 
I  hue;  P.  loops,  2  Inches  in  length,  with  the  ends  of  the  scales  much 

I  Ughter  in  colour  than  the  lower  parts;  P.  Tbunbergi.  with   small 

I  nany  cones,  which  are  freely  borne  on  comparatively  young  plants  ; 

\  F,  Jeffreyi,  with  lame  loose  cones  about  7  inches  loog,  the  stout 

scales  of  which  ate  armed  with  sharp  spinea  ;  and  P.  oontorta,  about 
I  2  inches  long,  are  all  handsome  In  appearance,  and  when  brought 

'  tt^etber  ohow  a  great  divenity  in  shape  and  colour. 

Finn*  mnrioata,  a  speoiae  from  CaUfomla,  bos  a  curious  habit  of 
carrying  its  cones,  which  are  about  3  inches  long,  nnexpukded  for 
!  mBnyyMn,cliutars  of  tax  to  eight  being  oommon  on  branches  varying 

1  from  2  to  4  inohea  in  diameter.    These  clnstera  are  arranged  in  a 

I  ring  round  tbe  stems,  and  cling  tightly  to  the  tree,  requiring  consider- 

;  aUe  force  to  detach  them,  and  must  be  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old  at 

I  the  least.     P.  rigtda  also  carries  its  cones  for  a  conalderable  period, 

I  but  in  this  case  they  have  expanded,  and  as  a  rule  are  nearly  decayed, 

I  and  can  be  easily  detached  from  tbe  irea    They  are  fairly  common  on 

hraoches  1  or  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  can  sometimes  be  found  on 
I  the  main  stams  of  the  younger  planio. 

All  theee,  however,  belong  l^i  tbe  two  or  three-leaved  section  of 

Finns,  the  cone*  of  the  five-leaved  Pines  being  of  a  different  character. 

I  In  these  tlie  scales  are  broader  and  thinner,  ore  always  spineless,  and 

tha  CDuea  are  covered  with  a  'tlcky  resinous  secretion,  making  them 

extremely  nnpkasont  to  handle.     This  aFcretion,  however,  dries  up 

after  the  seeds  are  sited.    Tbe  handsomest  oone  of  this  section  is  tbat 

(A  P.  axceln,  tha  Bhotan  Pine,  which  is  8  Inchee  long,  and  has  a  light 

I  brown  hne  on  the  upper  side  at  the  soaks,  while  nndemeath  they  are 

'  mudi  darker.    Tlie  other  specie*  of  five-leaved  Pines  bear  snialler 

cones,  which  in  other  respects  reaemble  tiioae  of  P.  exoelsa, — 0. 


RioaNT  Weathbb  in  Losdov.— Wioter  is  with  a«  here  in  tlie 
laetropollsatwaJI  ■•  ebewhere  in  tbe  ootintry.  Saturday  aad  Bnaday 
were  both  very  cirid  with  sharp  morning  frosts,  while  Monday  brought 
a  little  mow.  On  Taeiday  it  was  totrcely  so  cold,  but  frost  fall  at 
iBtervaii  tikroagbcat  the  day.  At  tlic  time  of  golog  to  press  on  Wednesday 
it  wai  Sne  aad  milAr. 

Wkathbs  jn  thb  North.— AlthoDgh  a  slight  frmt  oonrred 

a*  early  h  Sttptsmhsr  3Sth,  and  at  Uait  thrios  dqriog  Ootober  from 
4°  to  G'  were  recorded,  it  is  only  slnoe  the  10th  inst.  tWt  an  appearoae* 
of  leltlad  wintry  weather  has  let  in.  On  Uiat  morning  7°  of  frost  were 
recorded,  aad  on  Monday  1 1°,  tfas  latter  part  of  wliiah  day  gave  every 
promiie  of  snow.— B.  D.,  B.  Ptrt/uUrt. 

ROTAL    HOBTIOULTUBAL    SOCIRTT. — Tbs  last    meeting   this 

yrar  of  tha  Boyal  Hortionltnral  Boaiety  will  take  plaoe  next  Tnssday,  the 
19th  iest.,  in  tha  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  WestaiasCer.  when  the  Frail, 
Flora),  and  Orahid  ComiDlttaes  will  meet  a*  ataal  at  twelve  o'olook. 
BleotioD  of  new  Fellows  at  three  o'cloek. 

QlRDLEdTONB  Mkhokial.— We  learn  that  It  i*  proposed  to  form 

a  fnad  to  provide  priies  for  garden  or  decorative  Kosei,  In  the  oulliva- 
tion  of  whioh  the  lata  Mr.  T.  W.  Qirdlestone  olwayi  took  a  keen  Interest. 
Hr.  Oirdleat4Me  made  so  many  friends  among  rosarlant,  that  we  bare  no 
doubt  of  tbs  success  of  this  attempt  to  bold  his  memory  in  honour. 
Subscriptions  will  be  reoei*ed  by  Bdward  Hawley,  Esq ,  Bose  Bink, 
Berkhamited,  Herts. 

Thb  Wiktbb.— There  seems  to  be  great  caose  for  IbbiklDf  thai 

another  dry  winter  Is  before  us.  We  had  two  or  three  persistent  wet 
days  in  Navenibsr,  and  tbe  rainfall  did  great  good.  But  hoif  rapidly  did 
it*  effeots  disappear,  and  no  wonder,  when  it  is  reiae*ber*d  how  ramaric- 
aUy  dry  was  the  subsoil  previonsly  to  its  oomlog.  Bnt  ainee  flien  tbeia 
baa  bean  Uitle  rain,  and  Dsesmber  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  dry  month. 
If  that  prore  so,  than  we  sball  have  to  tmst  to  Jannary  and  February 
to  make  up  the  mmstare  deflaleaey  wbteb  exists.  Gardeners  know  all 
about  (ha  inches  of  rain  wbloh  have  hlleo,  or  whioh,  according  to  tbe 
averages,  may  be  das  ;  bnt  they  know  far  belter  what  is  the  general  mn- 
dition  of  the  soil,  and  I  think  most  of  them  will  agree  that  should  all  tbe 
present  winter  be  dry  that  a  serionsdisaslertigerdeniag  nay  tbllow. — A. 

H.ffiMAKTBrs  AI.BIFI.OB  — AltboDgb  the  Sowers  of  this  speeies 

are  not  so  showy  as  are  those  of  some  of  the  others,  it  is  well  worth  a 
plaoe  la  the  garden,  for,  in  addition  to  its  fiowers,  a  plentlFul  supply  of 
fruit  is  borne,  which  is  of  a  demdedly  ornamental  ohuaalar.  As  is  the 
oaee  with  the  mafority  of  spaoies  of  this  genus,  it  comes  from  S.  Afriea. 
In  habit  it  forms  a  dense  mass  of  balba,  bearing  spsthulat*  leaves  from 
9  [nehe*  to  a  foot  long,  with  a  row  of  hairs  round  tha  margins.  The 
flowers  are  namerous,  and  boras  in  dense  beada  2  to  3  inchee  ooross  on 
stout  iospes  U  to  8  Inebes  high.  They  are  while  in  colour,  with  prominent 
golden  stamen*.  After  tbe  flowers  disappear  their  plore  la  taken  by 
large  heads  of  frnit,  whioh,  when  ripe,  I*  bright  red.  The  eeeds  from 
these  grow  readily,  and  soon  form  good  plants.  Though  It  does  well  In 
potF,  it  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  planted  among  rockwork  t  In  suoh  a 
posliion  it  f^ws  mooh  quicker,  and  keep*  in  l>etter  health.  Although  it 
grows  well  in  a  oool  greenhouse  it  does  much  better  In  a  strueture  which 
has  an  intermediate  temperature. — W,  D. 

Rhodosehsbok  DAUBicnu. — At  this  time  of  the  yasr,  when 

moat  ot  our  hardy  plants  are  at  rest  and  the  outdoor  garden  is  giving  ns  very 
few  flowers,  those  that  defy  the  weather  are  very  welsome.  Of  tha  half* 
doiea,  or  la,  shmba  that  ftower  during  midwinter  this  is  tbe  moat  showy, 
and,  given  a  sheltered  comer,  we  oan  always  be  sure  of  a  few  hloom* 
except  ia  the  eerersst  weather,  from  November  to  Febmoiy,  It  is  the 
earltait  of  all  Rhododendrons  to  Qowtr,  and  probably  the  hardiest,  as 
the  flowers  withstand  several  degrees  of  froet  without  Injury,  It  Is  a 
widely  distributed  ptsn^  principally  in  Dahuria  and  Mandihnrla,  end 
varies  in  habit  according  to  the  district  it  oomes  from,  some  plants  l>eii|g 
evergreen,  others  almost  deciduous.  The  flowers  are  rosy  purple,  and 
an  inch  across.  To  be  seen  to  adrontoge  a  doien  or  so  plants  should 
1m  plaoed  in  a  group  in  soma  *b*ltered  nook,  where  it  will  not  fail  to  be 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  all  who  see  It.— D. 
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National  Dahlia  Sociatt.— A  oommittoe  meeting  trill  be 

held,  hy  kind  permiMion  of  the  Hortieultarnl  Clnb»  in  the  olob  roosn,  nt 
the  Hotel  Windsor,  Yietorit  Street,  London,  S.W^  on  Taetdaj,  Deeember 
19tb,at2p.M. 

Hesble  Gabdbkbbs'  Socibtt. — ^Ameeting-of  thenboveSodety 

WM  held  on  Not.  28th  ;  Mr.  Mason  presided.  The  essayist  for  the  evening 
was  Mr.  Coates.  of  HalL  Ilis  paper,  which  was  on  Palms,  was  thoroaghly 
practical,  and  proved  interesting.  A  good  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
several  of  the  members  took  psrt.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist  and 
Chairman  for  their  services  terminated  the  meeting.— J.  F.  D. 

Death  op  Lord  PENZANGB.~Lord  Penzsnee,  who  ^had  been 

In  failing  health  for  some  time  past,  died  on  Saturday  last  at  his  residence, 
Eashing  Park,  Godalming,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  The  passing  of 
the  yenerable  Judge  is  recorded  here  because  he  was  instrumental  in 
adding  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  our  gardens  by  the  Hybrid  Sweet 
Briars  associated  with  his  name.  Lord  Peniance's  hybrids  are  very 
numerous,  nearly  a  score  of  them  being  in  commerce,  possessing  varied 
tints  of  colour,  with  iolisge  more  or  less  perfumed,  and  awhile  ago  his 
lordship  communicated  an  able  paper  on  his  experiments  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Iksect  Pests. — When    referring  to  the  Apple  caterpillar  I 

referred  chiefly,  of  course,  to  the  product  of  the  winter  moth  rather  than 
to  the  eodlin  moth.  But,  after  all,  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  maggot 
does  not  render  some  service,  for  it  is  usually  found  most  plentiful 
wherever  the  Apples  are  most  abundant,  and  thinning  is  meritorious 
work  which  the  grower  would  not  perform.  In  that  respect  the  eodlin 
maggot  does  some  good.  I  have  seen  Plum  trees  far  more  seriously 
affected  with  aphis  than  they  were  this  year,  and  generally  Cherries 
were  a  fine  crop  and  the  trees  very  clean.  My  estimate  of  the  Turnip 
flea  or  beetle  is  that  it  preys  on  'all  forms  of  the  Brassica  family,  and  it 
certainly  has  run  riot  during  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  but,  whilst 
there  is  no  telling  what  may  follow  on  a  dry  winter,  I  think  a  wet  one 
would  settle  that  pest  for  a  few  seasons.^A.  D. 

Vines  in  Open  Aib.— It  may  be  interesting  to  "  W.  B.,  Lmooln," 

(page  468),  to  hear  my  experience  with  Grapes  in  the  open  >ir  in  the 
West  of  Scotland.  My  employer,  being  anxious  to  ascertain  by  ezperi- 
•noe  how  Grapes  would  do  in  the  open,  we  secured  a  good  fruiting  cane 
of  Black  Hamburgh  in  the  spring  of  1898,  which  was  planted  against  a 
south  wall.  It  was  rather  late  in  spring  before  it  started  into  growth,  but 
showed  some  capital  bunches,  which  ripened  by  the  end  of  November.  The 
berries  were  quite  black,  well  flavoured,  and  about  the  size  of  large 
peas.  This  summer  it  made  stronger  wood,  but  not  so  much  fruit.  In 
Pebroary  of  this  year  we  planted  a  Aruiting  cane  of  Black  Cluster 
against  a  stove  facing  south.  It  bore  several  bunches,  which  were  ripening 
when  the  blackbirds  carried  them  off  before  they  were  quite  black.  In 
November  we  planted  another  variety,  Dutch  SMreetwater,  a  white  Grape, 
and  we  shsll  watch  with  interest  to  see  which  variety  does  best. — 
P.  R.,  DtmU)art<m8h»-0. 

Trade  Nomenclature. — It  would  appear  that  in  uamhig 

flowers  and  vegetables  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  vital  point  of 
brevity  and  the  somewhat  less  important  item  of  euphony  than  with  any 
other  horticultural  product.  Florists  often  forget  that  names  are  to  be 
eonsidered  in  the  light  of  conveniences,  and  should  be  used  primal  ily  to 
distinguish  one  plant  from  another.  Names  are  not  meant  to  desoribe  or 
characterise  a  plant ;  but  if  this  is  possible  within  reasonable  limits,  of 
course  it  is  desirable,  but  any  attempt  to  bring  out  the  characteristic 
features  of  a  plant  in  the  name  is  usually  a  failure  from  the  standpoint  of 
breyity.  Another  feature  in  connection  with  the  christaning  of  new 
plants  which  I  think  may  be  justly  condemned  in  this  country  is  the 
practice  of  trying  to  raise  into  favour  a  new  plant  or  vegetable  by  giving 
It  the  name  of  a  person  prominent  in  public  life.  This  fault  cannot  be 
corrected,  because  it  is  widespread  and  uncontrollable.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
always  be  repeated  to  a  certain  extent,  but  most  people  will  concede  that 
good  tasfe  should  dictate  a  different  coarse.  **  Deweys  "  and  '*  Hobsons  " 
are  altogether  too  common  in  vegetables,  bruits,  and  flowers.  On  the 
other  hand  American  florists  are  to  be  congratulated  on  leading  the 
reform  by  the  use  of  short  names.  French  florists  still  cling  to  the  habit 
of  endeavouring  to  retain  the  entire  family  genealogy  when  naming  a 
single  small  pUnt*  Perhaps  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  on  this  point, 
but  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  authoritative  bodies,  in  passing  on  the 
merits  of  new  plants,  should  also  pass  upon  the  fitness  of  the  proposed 
name.  This  would  tend  to  keep  out  of  the  trade  some  of  the  lengthy  and 
oljectionable  appellations  which  are  so  commonly  fotmd. — J.  Craig  (in 
*'  Ameriean  Florist.") 


Gardening   Appointment. — Mr.  C.  Flowers,  for  the  paaft 

three  and  a  half  years  foreman  under  Mr.  J.  P.  Leadbetter,  The  Gardana, 
Tranby  Croft,  Hull,  has  been  appointed'gardener  to  B.  Hodgson^  Bsq.» 
Westwood,  Beverley,  Torkshire, 

Pancratium  fraorans,— The  true  Pancratinm  fragrant  la 

a  very  attractive  and  sweet  plant  of  great  utility  in  our  stove  collections. 
But  though  usually  described  as  a  atove  plant  it  thrives  admirably  inn 
coal  shady  fernery  if  treated  carefully,  and  the  charming  pure  white 
blossomaare  very  freely  produoed.  I  cannot  aay  that  I  like  the  flowers  of 
Pancratinp  in  bouquets  as  they  are  sometimes  used,  but  in  wreaths  or 
other  floral  devices  where  there  is  room  to  show  them  well  np  mithont 
hiding  other  flowers  they  are  very  beautiful.  Arranged  in  a  cool  honae 
with  Ferns  it  is  a  delightful  and  fragrant  plant.— B.  S.  £. 

Extension  of  Brockwbll    Park.— We   learn    that  at  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Vestry  a  report  was  received  from  the 
special  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  acquiring,  an 
an  addition  to  Brockwell  Park,  an  area  of  about  42)  acres  adjoining  the 
park.  The  existing  park  contains  about  84}  acres.  The  Committee 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  l)se 
growing  population  of  Lambeth,  to  prevent  the  ereetion  of  buildings  oo 
the  open  space  adjacent  to  Brockwell  Park,  and  to  preserve  this  fine  pieoe 
of  country  for  town  dwellers.  They  therefore  recommended  that  the 
Vestry  subscribe  the  sum  of  £15,000  towards  the  purchase  of  the  additionsU 
land,  the  sum  to  be  raised  by  a  loan  for  fifty  years.  The  motion  wne 
carried  unaaimonsly. 

Use    Cold  Water. — Recent  experiments  at  the  Wisconda 

Btatlon^have  fully  demonstrated  the  uselessness  of  warming  water  to  be 
applied  to  plifltts  through  the  soil.  Many  cuttings  of  Colons,  transplanted 
Tomato  plants,  Beans,  Radishes  and  Lettuce  were  used  in  the  repeated 
experiments,  the  temperatures  of  the  water  ranging  from  32^  to 
100^.  The  plants  receiving  water  at  a  temperature  of  32^  » 
freezing   point— grew  as  well  and  yielded  as  well   as   those  watered 


with  water   at    70''    or    100< 


•*The  soil  about  the   rooU   of   the 


plants  so  quickly  regains  its  original  temperature  that  no  check  to  growth 
is  likely  to  result."  These  tests  were  made  in  the  greenhouse,  and  in  the 
open  ground  ice  water  was  used  in  watering  Beant  and  Radishes  witia 
results  fully  as  good  as  when  warm  water  was  used.  —  C'Americna 
Gardening.'*)  [This  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  some  praetionl 
gardeners  in  this  country.  1 

Potato  Lord  Raglan.— This  most  attractive  looking  kidney 

Potato  is  known  in  diflerent  localities  by  varions  names,  though  there  in 
never  any  mistaking  its  distinct  appearance.  At  a  Tillage  show  recently 
I  saw  some  remarkable  specimens  of  this  variety,  and  posaeswed  of  all  lie 
characteristics — medium  in  size,  smooth,  shallowed  eyed,  and  baring  the 
clear  white  skin  and  distinct  purple  splash mgs  round  the  eyes.  It  may 
not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Lord  Raglan  ii  the  prettiest  colonrad 
kidney  grown,  and  its  appearanoe  wins  for  it  many  prises.  Its  eating^ 
qualities  vary  yerj  much.  Its  flavour  is  not  first  class  ;  in  some  distrieta 
it  is  so  inferior  that  the  variety  is  discarded  entirely,  while  in  others  it 
is  moderate,  and  in  others  again  fairly  good.  As  long,  however,  an 
Potatoes  have  to  be  Judged  by  appearanoe,  no  doubt  Lord  Raglan  will  be 
a  popular  show  variety. — H.  H. 

Presentation  to  Colonel  W.  Webb.— The  employes   of 

Messrs.  Edward  Webb  k  Sons,  seed  merchants,  Wordsley,  were  enteiw 
taioed  to  dinner  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Wordsley,  on  Tuesday,  December  5th, 
by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Webb,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebratioo  of 
their  silver  wedding.  The  anniversary  of  the  wedding  day  was  October 
14th.  So  important  and  interesting  an  event  as  the  silver  wedding  of 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  O.  Webb,  it  was  felt  by  the  staffs,  could  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  outward  commemoration  and  proof  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Webb.  A  committee  wae 
constituted,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  presentation  in  silTcr  should  be 
made,  and  a  more  magnificent  silver  wedding  gift  could  hardly  have  beem 
devised  than  that  which  embodied  the  good  will  and  cordtsj  feelings  of 
the  subscribers.  The  presentation  consisted  of  a  heary  and  massive 
silver  punch  bowl,  from  a  design  found  in  the  Villa  Albani,  at  Florenee, 
the  three  handles  being  farmed  of  three  leopards  climbing  into  the  interior 
of  the  bowl.  Added  to  this  was  a  complete  dessert  service  in  solid  silver, 
consisting  of  two  oval  compotiers  and  four  round  fruit  stands,  hand- 
somely pierced  and  chased  in  the  highest  style  of  art  The  bowl  Ixm 
the  following  inscription  :~"  Presented  to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.'G.  Webh^ 
on  the  occasion  of  their  silver  wedding,  by  the  staff  of  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Sons,  at  Wordsley  and  Siltne^,  Chester.    1874.    October  lith.    1899/* 
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- —  The  Pboposed  National  Gbaps  TsoPHY.^Kindljr  allow 
me  to  infom  Mr.  D.  Bachanan  that  he  is  entirely  wrong  when  he 
Imagines  there  exists  a  quarrel  between  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horti* 
enltnral  Soeiety  and  myself.    See  psge  492. — J.  McInboe. 


BoTAL  Meteobolooioal  Society. — At  the  ordinary  meeting 

of  the  Society,  to  be  held  at  the  Institute  of  GitU  Engineers,  Oreat 
George  Street^  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  inst.,  at  7.30  P.M., 
the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — **  The  Climatie  Conditions  Necessary 
for  the  Propagation  and  Spread  of  Plague,"  by  Baldwin  Latham, 
M.TnstC.E. ;  **  Note  on  a  Remarkable  Dost  Hsze  Experienced  at  Teneriffe, 
Canary  Islands,  February,  1898,"  by  Robert  H.  Soott,  D.Se.,  P.R.S. 

Violets   fob   Exhibition. — So  far  as  I  know   the  above 

Interesting  and  popular  flowers  are  not  represented  at  our  shows  for 
eompetition.  We  have  so  many  good  Tarieties,  and  they  are  much  better 
grown  than  in  former  days,  that  I  should  like  to  see  prises  given  at  our 
November  and  March  shows  for  the  best  twelve  bunches  in  three  varieties, 
to  be  exhibited  in  specimen  glasses  or  small  boards  ;  if  on  boards  they 
shoald  be  of  a  white  colour,  not  the  usual  green  ;  also  prizes  could  be 
given  for  the  best  six  pots,  not  over  6  inches  in  diameter.  It  would  form 
rather  an  interesting  class,  and  likewise  give  the  public  a  chance  to  see 
the  new  varieties. — A.  J.  L.  [We  think  ibis  proposition  worthy  of 
consideration  by  show  authorities.] 

Peab  Genebal  Todlebek.— It  is  not  often  that  reference  is 

made  to  this  Pear  in  the  horticultural  press,  though  it  is  one  that  stands 
well  in  the  favour  of  some  market  growers*  chiefly,  perhaps,  on 
aecoant  of  its  size  and  bold  appearance.  Ripening  in  October  and 
November  it  is  recognised  as  a  good  stewing  Pear,  though  some 
consider  it  worth  growing  for  dessert  when  on  the  Quince  stock.  In  fi-oit 
plantations  in  the  sooth  I  have  met  with  this  Pear  frequently,  and  have 
seen  remarkable  specimens  exhibited  by  market  growers. — EL  H. 

New    Gabdek  Plants   of   1898.  — Such   is  the    title  of 

appendix  11-1899  of  the  **  Kew  Bulletin,"  and  a  most  useful  reference  it 
will  prove  to  be.  In  addition  to  the  names  there  is  a  brief  and  reliable 
description  of  every  plant  enumerated.  In  ihe  preface  we  find  the  follow- 
ing note,  which  succinctly  describes  the  work  :— ^*  The  present  lis| 
inelndes  not  only  plants  brought  into  cultivation  for  the  first  time  during 
1898,  bnt  the  mos»  noteworthy  of  those  which  hare  been  reintroduced 
after  being  lost  from  cultivation.  Other  plsnts  Included  in  the  list  may 
have  been  in  gardens  for  severil  years,  but  either  were  not  described  or 
their  names  had  not  been  authenticated  nntil  recently."  The  '*Kew 
Bulletin  "  may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller  for  4d.  per  copy. 

Stobinq  ApPLES.-^The  simplest  and  best  method  is  to  choose 

some  room  or  apartment,  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  dryness  or 
damp,  where  a  temperature  of  about  45°  Is  maintained.  A  current  or 
air  it  not  necessary.  The  shelves  should  be  made  of  poplar,  sycamore, 
lime,  or  other  white  wood.  Deal,  oak,  ash,  elm,  and  almost  all  other 
woods  give  a  bad  taste  to  the  fruit.  One  sheet  of  paper — and  paper  only 
— should  be  placed  under  the  fruit.  They  ripen  best  and  are  of  the 
higheet  flavour  when  left  fully  exposed  to  the  free  atmosphere  of  the  fruit 
room,  and  In  order  to  preserve  a  more  even  temperatare  the  light  should 
be  that  out.  Early  and  late  ripening  varieties  must  be  stored  in  separate 
plaeea,  as  well  as  s^l  Inferior  or  injured  fruit.  The  plan  of  isolating  each 
fralt  by  packing  in  tissue  paper,  sand,  burnt  earth,  or  other  substances 
often,  says  the  '*  Irish  Farmers*  Gazette/'  destroys  the  fiavonr  of  the 
fmit,  and  possesses  no  material  benefit  otherwise. 

The  Rttbbeb  Tbee  of  Cuba.— It  is  the  positive  conviction 

of  Major  J.  Orton  Kerbey,  who  returned  lately  to  the  United  States  from 
a  tour  of  Cuba,  thai  he  found  there  the  tme  Rubber  tree  of  Central 
America  (CastiUoa  elastica)  growing  native,  and  that  the  eonditions  for 
Its  eolUvatlon  are  more  favourable  on  the  island  than  even  In  Mexico  or 
Nicaragna.  Major  Kerbey  poraned  his  investigations  further  into  the 
interior  of  Cnba  than  any  reeent  visitor,  fhmi  Amerksa  at  least,  has  done 
In  recent  times,  being  aided  in  hie  search  for  the  Rubber  tree  by  orders 
iron  the  Government  at  Washington,  which  gave  him  command  of  the 
ikcllitles  of  the  United  States  military  establishment  on  the  Island.  On 
the  soathem  coast  of  Cuba  in  particular,  he  personally  saw  the  trees  which 
he  has  Identified  ss  the  Castllloa  elastica,  while  he  was  assured  by  old 
residents  of  good  stsnding  that  such  trees  wers  to  be  found  In 
Sbnndanos.  Moreover,  he  was  assured  that  In  former  years  goma  (rubber) 
figured  In  exports  of  Cnba  producc'going  presumably  to  Spanish  ports. 
Major  Kerbey  is  writing  some  results  of  his  dlsoorsries  for  *'  The  Indian 
Rubber  World,'*  and  the  information  he  has  to  give  may  be  looked  for 
Interest^C  Indian  Gardening.**) 


Eabl's  Coxtbt  ExHiBiTiOK.^Messrs.  John  Laing  k,  Sons, 

Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  have  been  awarded  the  gold  medal  for  the  admir- 
able way  they  carried  out  their  contract  st^he  Greater  Britain  Exhibition 
just  closed. 

Stabting  Potatoes.— ^When  Potatoes  are  forced,  either  In 

frames  or  pots,  it  is  time  tbe  sets  were  started,  and  the  best  plan  is  to 
place  them  in  shallow  boxes  in  light  loamy  soil  and  burnt  refuse.  The 
front  stsge  of  a  vineiy  just  starting,  or  any  light  and  not  overheated 
house,  will  make  a  suitable  place  to  start  them.  Little  water  is  required 
until  the  skoote  are  getting  strong,  and  when  well  rooted  the  seta  may 
be  lifted  our,  with  the  soil  adhering  to  the  roots,  and  planted  or  potted 
up.— R.  Henet. 

Azalea    Dbutsohe   Pbble.  —  This   old   and   well   known 

Asalea  is  probably  the  very  best  of  all  either  for  rapid  or  gentle  forcing, 
and  ita  pure  white  blossoms  are  always  in  request.  It  is  every  year 
impoited  in  large  quantities  from  the  Continent,  and  it  is  usual  to  pot 
the  planta  and  place  them  in  heat  at  once  i  not  the  best  method  by 
any  means.  It  is  far  bettor  to  give  them  a  season  to  get  over  the 
disturbance,  and  force  very  gently,  if  at  all.  Then,  If  allowed  a  moist 
genial  temperature  to  make  their  growth  in,  they  will  go  on  and  improve 
tor  years,  instead  of  being  forced  once  or  twice  and  then  thrown  away. 
— H.  BUBY. 

Rosa  bx7GK)6A. — Pretty  as  the  bloesonos  of  this  and  the  white 

variety  of  it  are  In  summer,  the  great  advantage  of  growing  them  Is 
seen  in  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  bushes  in  the  autumn.  The 
foliage  is  quiet*Iooking  and  pretty,  while  the  bright  shining  crimson 
fruits  are  extremely  showy.  R.  regosa  is  one  of  the  strongest  growers 
when  it  geta  into  a  soil  that  suite  it,  and  should  be  so  planted  that  it 
has  ample  room  to  spread.  In  a  neighbouring  garden  that  I  visit  occa- 
sionally it  is  so  planted  that  the  growth  has  to  be  continually  snipped 
back,  and  this  militates  aguinst  ite  beauty.— B.  S.  E. 

BiBD*s-BTE  Stgamobe. — That  cvU  often  has  attendant  blessings 

b  well  Ulustrated  by  the  Bnttonwood  or  Sycamore  disease.  It  is  well 
known,  says  Mr.  Meehan,  that  this  American  relative  of  the  Oriental 
Plane  suffers  seriously  in  early  summer  by  a  fungus  attack  that  destroys 
the  young  shoots,  and  other  buds  have  to  push  into  new  growth  to 
replace  the  ones  destroyed.  But  the  woody  bases  of  the  dead  spring 
branches  are  grown  over  by  the  increase  in  the  woody  girth,  and  form 
small  **  knoto,"  or  "^  bird's-eyes  **  in  the  timber.  This  gives  the  timber 
a  great  value  In  the  preparation  of  fancy  furniture,  and  the  wood  brings 
a  high  price  in  the  lumber  market. 

Snow  in  London. — The  first  snowfall  of  the  season  In  London 

took  place  on  Sunday  night,  and  on  Monday  morning  the  ground  and 
roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  suburtis  were  clothed  in  a  spotless  mantle  of 
white.  The  temperaturo,  however,  which  was  very  cold  again  on  Sunday^ 
was  less  k'een  on  Monday.  In  some  parte  of  the  country  very  stormy 
weather  is  being  experienced.  On  Friday  there  was  a  very  heavy  snow- 
fall in  the  Highlands,  especially  in  the  district  of  Lochaber.  The  depth 
of  the  fresh  fall  on  Ben  Nevis  that  day  exceeded  12  inches,  while  the 
temperature  recorded  there  averaged  10°  below  freesing  point  Lon- 
doners are  fortunately  a  long  way  from  an  experience  of  that  kind. 

XBTBOKOIiOOICAIi  OBBB»VATIO«B  AT  CBIB^^IOX. 

—Taken  In  the  Royal  Horticnltoral  Sodety's  (Hrdens— height  above 
sea  level  24  fset. 


Date. 


December. 


Sunday   ..8 
Monday  .A 


Tuesday 
Wed*8aay 
Tboxedaj 
Friday  .. 
Saturday 


BiEANS  .. 


W.N.W. 

S.W. 
W.N.W. 

8.W. 

W.N.W. 

E|  S.  E. 

B.N.E. 


Temperature  of  tbe 
Air. 


At  0  A.M. 


tiJZ. 


Bui 


deg. 

82-0 
48-8 
40*0 
49-1 
44-9 
80-0 
84-6 


41-8 


Wet 
Bulb. 


deg. 

n7 

41*8 
48-8 
48*8 
44-0 
88-S 
81*6 


40-0 


Day. 


I 


deg. 
48*8 
60*1 
60-0 
64*8 
47-1 
86*1 
86-1 


Night 


i 
I 


26' 

86*5 

48-8 

47*5 

41*9 

85*8 

88*8 


46*4 


86*8 


Ins. 

0-06 
0*22 
CDS 


Total 
0-88 


Temperature  of 

the  Soil. 

At    9  A.M. 


At 
1-ft. 
deep. 


deg. 
41*1 
411 
48-2 
46*4 
46*6 
46*6 
41*8 


At 
8-ft. 
deep. 


48*6 


deg. 
M*6 
46*6 
46-9 
46-1 
46*9 
47*1 
46*6 


46-4 


At 
4-ft. 
deep. 


deg. 
49*9 

49*7 
49*4 
49*2 
49-1 
49*1 
49-1 


49*4 


deg. 

21*6 
96*8 
88*1 
48-7 
81-9 
88*2 
26*7 


81*6 


The  first  part  of  the  week  was  duU  and  mUd,  rain  filling  on  three 
days,  the  latter  part  being  remarkable  for  black  fogs  end  cold  easterly 
winds. 
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MADAME  B.  CADBUEY. 
Tbb  nnmber  oF  Gbrysantheinums  coolrlbotetl  to  the  eihibitioa 
held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  Taftday,  the  6th  liiit.,  profed  ccnclu- 
■Iveiy  that  tbb  season  wns  rapidly  drawiai;  to  a  clow.  There  was 
one  variety,  bowevet,  shown  bj  Mr.  R.  Weeks,  gardener  to  Lady 
Syrou,  Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby,  that  stood  oons^noUHly  at  a  flower 
of  promise.  This  wis  uBiiied  Madame  R.  Cadbury,  and  recvived 
from  the  Floral  Comnilttee  of  tha  Royal  Horticaltural  Society  an 
award  of  merit,  and  in  fig.  92  we  give  a  photographie  rei  resentation 
of  one  of  the  Bpeotmeas.  As  can  readily  be  seen  it  bos  immeDee 
brtadth  of  Soret,  and  is  a  deep,  well  bnilt,  reflexed  Japftoeie  flower. 
The  ooloDr  is  wblte,  and  thn  variety  is  almost  CM'tMa  to  be  wel- 
teined,'  thouf;h  we  hare  already  a  considerable  number  of  white 
Ghry  santhe  lunins. 

NOTES  ON  CHBVSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

A  TOUB  of  the  principal  autumn  shows  in  England  and  Scotland 
cannot  fail  lo  afford  opportunities  for  su^estioo  for  use  in  future 
ecbedulo  coinpillns.  Wbon  we  oongider  that  close  on  200  exhibitions 
at  which  ChrysanthemuniH  play  the  leading  part  are  packed  into  the 
ibort  space  of  one  month,  what  wondw  if  one  fi  a  stereotyped  example  of 
many  otheiB  ?  Any  chsngs,  no  matter  how  small  if  prscCioil,  cannot 
fell  to  be  welcome,  t  bare  jotted  down  a  few  items  that  may  be 
nseful  for  the  coming  Beaaon. 

'Riere  is  no  diaguiaiag  the  fact  that  two  improyements  have 
abundantly  manifested  tbemBelvea  this  season — via.,  the  method  of 
■laglng  Japanese  blooms,  and  the  iroprored  quality  of  the  incurved 
iactioD.  I  sappow  many  peraons  will  smile  sceptically  over  the  latter 
remark.  It  ia  a  fact,  nevertheless,  thai  improvement  has  taken  plaoe 
til  the  quality  of  the  Incurvod  flowers.  No  matter  bow  alight,  it  fa  an 
advance  on  taitt  year,  and  is  pl«a>)og  to  admirers  of  thia  seotion. 
There  ii  another  su!e  to  ibis  question  though,  which  is  lu  from  being 
fatieJactery — viz.,  the  inclusion  of  varietiee  which  are  distbotly 
Japanese  in  character.  This  fjishion,  as  I  term  It,  ia  now  largely 
practised  hy.  leadini;  oultirators,  who  ought  to  s^  up  a  higher 
ftandard  of  quality,  eyen  if  only  as  a  guide  to  others.  The,  improve- 
ment I  note  lies  distinctly  in  Hmsll  classes,  say  for  twelve  blooms. 
Many  really  good  example  of  culture  aad  finish  have  bean  seen  this 
•eason  in  unlooked  for  places. 

The  way  in  whioh  oltsses  fur  Gbrysanthemums  in  vases  have 
increased  is  a  proof  that  Committees  have  become  alive  to  the  value 
of  that  method.  For  instanoe,  the  new  olaas  at  the  National 
Ijoolety'a  errat  show  was  an  undoubted  sucvs*,  in  spite  of  the  adverse 
arilicism  such  a  class  has  received  since.  Peraonally  t  had  my  doubts 
as  to  tbe  inclusion  of  five  blnoraa  In  each  vsse,  sod  said  so  more 
than  once.  1  am,  however,  sufficiently  convinced  now  that  my  fears 
were  groundleas.  It  was  a  msgnifioent  display  of  bigh-ctasa  culture 
and  effect,  creditable  alike  to  the  suggesloc  of  euch  a  class,  the 
management,  and  the  exhibitors.  I  hare  no  besitstinn  in  saying  that 
the  premier  collection  was  tbe  finest  display  of  Japanese  ChryS' 
anlhemums  ever  seen  ;  tbe  quality  of  tbe  blooms  was  retnerkable. 

At  Edinburgh  where  the  vase  system  was  first  employed  on  a 
large  scale,  there  was  a  magnificent  display  and  a  splendid  0|>portunitf 
'of  comparing  the  methods  adopted  by  Indivi'luals  in  arranging  ihe 
blooms.  In  the  three-bloom  classes  there  was  anything  but  unifor- 
mity in  the  length  of  stem  employed.  Some  were  too  short,  others 
the  teverso ;  more  erred  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  though,  than  the 
formec.  By  comparing  the  different  methods  I  conclude  the  happy 
medium  is  that  to  adopt.  Fwinataace,  a  clear  length  of  9  inches  of  stem 
with  totit^  K>r  the  front  row,  and  a  foot  for  tbe  back  row,  gives  the 
best  effect.  It  is  important,  too,  that  good  foliage  be  employed.  Hun 
much  better  abloom  of  Edith  Tabcr  or  Pbtstaue  looks  when  seated,  as 
It  were,  on  dense  green  leaves  instead  of  those  which  are  pale  through 
a  loss  of  chlorophyll.  When  the  leaves  are  moasire  they  hide  the,  at 
timef,  gaunt  looking  stalks  and  supports  which  are  employed.  Some 
exhibitors  are  not  too  particular  about  tbe  neatness  of  tying  the  bloom 
stems  to  tbe  added  leaf  shooU  -,  good  foliage  hides  imperfeotioos  of 
this  kind. 

Handsome  leavsa,  too,  may  serve  the  exhibitor  a  good  turn  in 
competition,  as  they  improve  tbe  general  effect  of  an  exhibit.  Borne 
exhllntora  employ  stems  15  and  18  inches  long,  above  tbe  top  of  the 
vase.  This  ie  too  much.  In  the  five-bloom  vote  ciaas  1  foot  of  stem 
lor  tbe  four  btooma  and  an  addition  of  4  iDohee  for  the  centre  specimen 
ia  productive  of  a  fine  effect. 

At  Ediobnrgb,  too,  good  use  is  made  of  the  vase  classes  in  demon- 


■tratiog  the  value  of  single  flowered  varieties  and  those  ordinarily 
termed  decorative  sorts.  For  instance,  Source  d'Or,  Mareot,  and 
Hons.  W.  Holmea  are  staged  in  good  sized  buoohee  along  with  Feme, 
greases,  and  any  other  foliage  which  auggeets  itself. 

At  York  perhaps  la  to  be  eeen  one  of  ths  finest  olsaeea  of  this  kind 
that  it  ia  poeaible.  There  twelve  distinct  varietiee  are  reqaired,  thrM 
sprays  of  each,  not  to  be  disbudded,  to  be  shown  in  vases.  Twelve 
varieties  make  a  Rrand  display  when  well  done  tx  they  usually  are 
there.  Asmany  as  ten  competitors  are  Fbnnd.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
ri){ht  direction,  and  tests  well  tbe  value  of  certain  amall  flowering 
varieties  that  are  beautiful  In  themsdvea  bnt  never  get  an  opporttmity 
of  being  ptaoed  on  the  exhlbltioti  table  in  any  other  capacity. 

At  only  one  show  of  my  acquaintance  is  any  attempt  made  to 
stage  incurved  blQoms  eiOept  in  the  orthodox  manner — cups,  lobe*, 
and  stands.  This  ia  at  Hull.  Prizes  are  there  offered  for  the 
Bundle  family,  a  type  of  Obryiantbemum  much  sought  after  at 
one  time,  but  now  almost  obsolete  as  an  exhibition  variety.  Tbe 
class  Is  worded  thus,  and  invariably  produces  competition,  "Two 
bnncbes  of  each  of  the  three  varieties,  three  blooms  to  a  bunch,  and 
with  not  less  than  8  inches  of  stem,  witli  foliage,  as  grown."  Ttiis  is 
real^  a  pretty  type  of  flower,  and  makes  an  inter^stiug  olsse. 

In  the  plant  section  there  appears  lo  be  a  much  more  diverse 
manner  of  presenting  them  than  waa  formerly  tbe  case.  Apart 
Irom  tbe  specimen  plants  prizes  are  now  offered  for  groups  lA  Chrys- 
anthemama,  nndisbudded,  intermixed  with  foliagft  plants.  At  Gbeeter- 
field  a  magnificent  display  was  obtained  by  such  a  class.  Varieties 
like  Source  d'Or,  several  single -flowered  and  Pompon  aorta,  were 
handsomely  flowered  aod  arranged  in  monodr,  with  a  wall-grown 
Cocje  Weddelliaua  surmounting  the  whole ;  here  and  there  a  richly 
coloured  Croton  was  placed,  the  margin  being  effectively  executed  with 
small  plants  and  Fans. 

At  WioDhes'er  a  grsnd  featnre  ia  made  by  oSctng  i^ee  for  six 
while  varieties  saitaUe  lor  oonservatory  deooration  in  9-incb  pots.  A 
similsr  class  k  provided  for  yellow  fiovwed  varieties.  Tbe  plants  are 
limited  in  the  number  o(  the  blooms  they  carry,  bat  the  qaility  fully 
compensates  for  fewness. 

The  EMntion  of  this  Sodety  reminds  me  of  sa  ionovatkra  of  theiia 
put  into  foroe  at  tbe  late  show— via.,  a  clause  in  tbe  rales  that  ths 
cups  when  holding  blooms  staiced  shall  not  be  raised  higher  than 
16  inches  from  the  taUe,  This  ia  a  aplendld  idea,  ani  might  welt  lie 
copied  by  other  societies  as  a  preventive  of  exbitdtors  staging 
their  Uooms  at  such  an  abnormal  height  as  to  make  them  Took 
diiiUnctly  "  gawky,"  At  Wincheater  there  was  a  great  uniformilj' 
throughout  the  Show  in  this  respect,  and  in  no  esse  bad  an  exhtl»tor 
attempted  to  transgress  the  welt  meaning  rule. 

To  me  the  granting  of  awards  to  premier  blooms  to  both  inoarved 
and  Japanese  varieties  did  not  seem  to  create  any  ereat  anxiety  ur 
enthusiasm  anywhere.  The  novelty  appears  to  Iw  on  the  wane.  Very 
often  the  difficult;  ia  lo  find  a  bloom  worthy  of  the  dislinotion  In  the 
amateur  classes.  As  a  rule  certain  varieties  in  both  secticms  asoure 
the  coveted  place,  for  instance  some  member  of  the  Carnot  famUy 
is  generally  in  receip  t  of  the  hononr  in  the  Japaoeee  lectios,^  and 
O.  Curtis  in  the  incurved  division  has  few  rivals.  At  Ediaburah  this 
calculation  woe  upset  in  the  JapsneseBeotion,  a  munificently  coloured 
example  of  Pride  of  Madford  securing  the  honour. 

Here,  again,  tbe  mention  of  this  variety  being  shown  in  a  reflexed 
character  opens  up  an  interesting  point — whether  varieties  geneislly 
admitted  to  belong  to  one  section,  ought  to  be  admitted  to  otheni  and 
recogniaed  ea  leading  examplea-^E.  MoLYtlxux. 

•  THE  OULTDRE  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Tub  French  N.G.8.  is  unqneationably  stinieg  up  a  conddetaUe 
amount  of  interest  in  tbe  cultivation  of  the  pi^ular  flower,  and  having 
its  head-qnarters  at  Lyons,  we  ere  not  aurpmwd  at  the  literary  activity 
US  well  as  the  practical.  In  four  years  the  Society  has  gathered 
together  from  France  and  almost  every  country  In  Europe-a  total  of 
696  members,  a  feat  oF  which  tbe  executive  may  feel  jootly  prood, 
for  here  in  England,  with  all  our  enthnsiaam,  it  Xoot  oar  own  leading 
society  upwaida  of  forty  years  to  acoompliah  the  same  result.  Aji 
a  horticultural  centre  Lyons  is  unquestionably  a  place  aC  great 
importance,  and  indeed,  -as  a  city.  It  tanks  next  to  the  capital 
itself. 

Only  a  ahori  time  since  we  made  a  brief  mantlonof  Mr.  Vivland 
Morel's  new  treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  Ohryeanthemom,  and  can 
now  point  to  another  by  two  other  Lyons  hortloollarists,  M.M.  Cha- 
baone  and  Choulet,  which  bears  the  title  at  the  heiid  of  this  notka. 
The  contents  of  this  joint  work  include  propagation,  disbudding, 
potting  in  their  various  phases,  standsids,  speoimea  plaa^  mamirei; 
fertilisation,  roaladiea,  and  iuaeot  peeta,  A  mtrnthly  calendar  of 
operatioTU  is  given,  and  at  tbe  end  is  a  somewhat  extennve  list  of 
varieties  euitaUe  for  cultivation  on  the  big  bloom  method.  Illua- 
trations  explanatory  of  the  text  are  given,  and  altogether  the  Itttlo 
manual  now  under  notice  ought  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  tba 
literature  of  tbe  flower  in  France. — P. 
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TOUPON   CHRYSANTHEUDUS. 

Tuts  section  of  GtiryitntberoDmi  is  cbieflj  noted  for  tho  nnBll 

-   liza  of  the  flowan,  vrhicli  aro  aa  a  rule  frftsly  [iroduced,  of  perfect  form 

an  1  colour,  an  I  atirnctive  in  poU  u  well  a»  planted  out  in  the  open 

biirdeH.     I'he  bluon)4  are  eepaciilly  kuiiable  furde:jration  becnuw  of 


IMiJ.a^  in  the  flowers  Th»t  tbeir  culture  U  nJt  more  genaral  IS 
owing  Ui  the  ri^al  Mlractlons'of  the  big  Japinew  blooma.  They, how- 
ever, meet  a  want  which  the  Japanese  caunot  Buriply — tIs.,  small 
and  eSeotln  b'oomi  for  light  deooratlang. 

The  onlturo  of  Pompon*  talvory  aimpla.    The  cnttlngado  not  nsed 
progagiting  >arly  except  for.Hha  prodnotioa  of  extra  large  bushes. 


Fia.   92.-CHRTSANTHBML'M    MADAME    R.  CADBUBY. 


their  light  andTeffective  appearance,  eepectallj  when  cut  with  [Iod)i: 
atemi,  furnished  with  sereral  flowere,  from  round  which  the  smalt 
sile  bods  have  been  romored.  Pompooa  produce  a  mDoh  better  die- 
plaf  ootdoora  in  late  aa'umn  than  the  lareer  BoirerAd  botib,  as  their 
altOTt  spd  stiff  petalsare  not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  excess  ofmolsture 


Febrnary  is  a  good  time  to  insert  cnttin^  Bever«!J  maj  be 
placed  rtrand  tiie  edges  of  3-inoh  pots.  Use  stiff  cleu)  Krowtbs, 
about  3  inches  long,  cutting  oS  the  bottom  letvea  and  making  the 
stem  lerel  close  below  a  joint.  Prepae  a  light,  rich,  sandj  compost. 
Water  the  cullinga  after  iaiertioD,  and  if  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere 
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ifl  at  command  they  will  soon  root.  Rather  than  place  them,  however, 
in  too  much  warmth  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  cooler  treatment  and  con- 
fine the  cuttings  in  a  small  box  covered  with  glass,  under  a  haod-Iij^ht, 
or  in  a  small  frame  until  rooted.  They  root  sooner  thus  treated  than 
if  fully  exposed  to  a  warm,  dry  air,  or  in  a  cool  draughty  atmosphere. 
Due  attention  must  be  given  them  in  the  matter  of  supplying  a  little 
Aresh  air  and  wiping  condensed  moisture  off  the  glass,  but  imme- 
diately they  are  rooted  commence  gradually  to  give  more  air  and  afford 
a  light  poaiticn  on  a  phelf,  maintaining  the  soil  mdst. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  pot  them  singly  in  the  smallest  pots 
the  roots  can  be  accommodated  in  readily.  Ketum  them  to  the 
shelf,  and  when  established  pinch  out  the  point  of  each  plant  to  induce 
the  formation  of  more  shoots.  By  the  time  these  have  broken  into 
growth  the  next  shift  into  a  larger  pot  may  be  made.  Free  growth 
will  follow,  and  when  each  shoot  has  extended  4  inches  another 
stopping  may  be  carried  out.  In  April  give  another  shift  into  5  or 
6-inch  pots,  according  to  the  size  pot  in  which  the  plant  is  growing. 

Afford  frame  treatment  for  a  time  with  free  exposure  on  favourable 
occasions  until  the  plants  can  stand  outside  in  a  sheltered  position 
altogether.  In  June  give  the  last  shift  into  7  or  8-inch  pots.  Employ 
a  substantial  and  generous  compost,  making  it  firm  about  the  roots. 
Stand  the  plants  on  a  moist  bed  of  ashes  for  the  summer,  and  give 
regular  attention  in  watering,  supporting  the  growths,  and  judicious 
feeding.    The  blooms  are  best  on  terminal  buds. 

For  outdoor  culture  grow  the  plants  in  pots  until  May,  and  then 
plant  out  not  less  than  3  feet  apart  in  fertile,  though  not  heavily 
manured,  soil.  Water  when  required  until  establish^,  and  support 
the  growths  as  they  advance  with  three  or  four  stakes,  having  some 
tying  material  run  round  them.  Keep  the  soil  free  from  weeds,  and 
allow  all  the  buds  formed  to  expand.  From  these  plants  plenty  of 
flowers  will  be  produced  during  October  and  November.  For  pot 
culture  the  ordinary  Pompons  may  be  supplemented  with  the  Pompon 
Anemone  varieties  The  catalogues  of  the  trade  growers  always  include 
Pompons,  and  a  good  selection  of  both  sections  may  be  made  from 
them,  as  there  are  but  few  varieties  which  are  not  worthy  of  culture. — 
B.  D.  S. 

KETIREMENT  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  EXHIBITOR. 

ArrER  eleven  years  of  success  in  growing  and  showing  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Mr.  Robinson,  gardener  to  Lord  Ludlow,  Hey  wood,  Weatbury, 
Wilts,  retires,  and  as  he  has  had  ample  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  varied  characters  of  both  new  and  old  varieties  of 
eacm  section  Chrysaothemum  societies  in  quest  of  competent  judges 
would  do  well  to  bear  Mr.  Robinson's  name  in  mind.  Not  a  few 
societies  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  expert  men,  because  there  are 
so  few  who  do  not  exhibit,  and  unless  judges  are  up  to  date  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  newer  varieties,  dissatisfaction  among  exhi- 
bitors is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  prominent.  During  the  past  eleven 
seasons  Mr.  Robertson  has  taken  105  first  prizes  out  of  a  total  of  182  in 
the  classes  at  such  first-class  shows  as  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Crystal 
Palace,  Devizes,  Bristol,  Bath,  Reading,  Swindon,  Trowbridgo,  and 
Frome.  New  varieties  have  been  always  a  special  feature  of  the  Hey- 
wood  collection,  and  their  cultivation  having  received  Mr.  Robinson's 
personal  attention  he  must  be  fitted  in  a  marked  degree  as  a 
judge.— W.,  Ft7te. 

THE  N.C.8.  MIDWINTER  EXHIBITION. 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  show  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  leading 
Ohrysanthemum  Society  serves  any  purpose.  To  horticultural 
exhibitors  at  any  season  of  the  year  we  look  for  object  lessons.  I 
must  confess  to  a  keen  sense  of  disappointment  after  carefully  viewing 
the  exhibition  in  question.  I  failed  to  find  even  one  item  that  could 
be  termed  new  or  fresh  in  any  form.  If  such  a  meeting  at  that 
season  of  the  year  was  the  means  of  unearthing  new  varieties  of  the 
autumn  queen  specially  suited  for  December  flowering  I  should  not 
have  been  induced  to  write  this  note  of  disappointment.  I  failed, 
however,  to  find  one  single  variety  that  had  its  origin  at  this  show. 

This  weakness  is  much  emphasised  by  the  fact  of  only  two 
varieties  being  certificated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fbral  Committee 
held  on  that  day.  In  this  case  one  was  a  single  flowered  variety, 
and  the  other  a — to  some — well-known  Japanese  variety — J.  R. 
Upton — ^which  was  seen  in  exceedingly  good  condition  at  several 
provincial  shows  in  November ;  which  fact  goea  to  prove  what  I 
say,  that  this  meeting  of  the  N.C.S.  did  little  for  the  advaneement 
of  new  or  improved  varieties  of  tiie  Chrysanthemum  in  any  section 
or  for  any  purpose. 

One  point  about  the  holding  of  this  show  that  is  an  advantage 
to  some  ia  that  the  ''leaser  lights'*  of  the  exhibition  fratercity  are 
allowed  to  have  a  look  in,  as  seldom  do  the  "giants"  compete. 
Whether  thia  fact  is  owing  to  the  big  men  being  satisfied  with 
their  success  during  the  previous  month  or  whether  the  inducements 
at  the  midwinter  meeting  are  not  atrong  enough  to  entice  them  to 
risk  the  chance  of  sallying  their  reputation  is  a  moot  point. 

If  this  midwinter  show  is  to  be  of  any  real  benefit  we  must  look 


for  a  new  set  of  December  flowering  varieties.  If  this  aim  could  be 
assured,  then  would  lovers  of  Chrysanthemums  generally  receive 
direct  benefit.  As  far  as  I  could  see  at  the  late  show  not  one  variety 
that  could  in  any  sense  be  termed  a  December  flowering  sort  was  to 
be  found.  The  stands  were  made  up  with  stock  varieties,  such  as  the 
various  members  of  the  Camot,  Morel,  and  Molyneux  families,  as  well 
as  from  such  well-known  names  as  Matthew  Hodgson,  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  Golden  Gate,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and 
M.  Chenon  de  Lech^.  It  could  H3ot  be  said  that  the  blooms  lacked 
freshness  or  quality,  as  the  bulk  of  them  carried  much  quality,  and, 
for  such  varieties  at  this  season  of  the  year,  were  really  well 
represented. 

If  further  proof  were  required  concerning  the  methods  of  staging 
the  Japanese  varieties  in  vases,  as  compared  to  the  older  plan  of 
arranging  them  on  the  orthodox  stand  in  cup  and  tube,  it  could  here 
be  found  abundantly.  One  of  the  most  interesting  classes  was  that 
for  single  flowered  varieties  in  bunches  arranged  in  vases.  Such  a 
clasp  well  represented  this  section  in  its  true  character  as  a  decorative 
flower.    If  more  such  classes  were  provided  at  all  the  autumn  showa 

much  would  be  done  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  many  shows. — Sadoc. 

■« 

YET  ANOTHER  CUP. 

Ere  yet  the  ink  is  dry  which  has  written  appeals  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  Grape  trophy,  our  enthusiastic  fnend  Mr*  Moly- 
neux proposes  that  Chrysanthemums  should  have  a  gold  cup.  Well 
mi^ht  the  Editor  exclaim,  now  the  idea  is  started.  Why,  let  'em  all 
come.  Besides  Chrysanthemums  there  are  Roses,  Dahlias,  Camationa, 
Begonias,  and  other  things  all  in  arms  to  have  special  cups,  and  the 
proposal  to  have  a  Grape  trophy  has  aroused  the  sensibilities  of  th« 
other  fruits,  especially  Apples  and  Pears,  and  even  Potatoes,  and  such 
common  things  as  ordinary  vegetables  want  to  be  similarly  honoured. 
Even  the  delicately  flavoured  Onion  sighs  for  such  recognition.  Let 
us  have  one  thing  at  a  time  if  you  please.  The  Editor  has  now  to  lick 
into  shape  the  proposals  for  the  great  Grape,  or,  shall  we  say,  "  fruit  ** 
trophy.  If  in  the  recesses  of  his  sanctum  he  sings.  Let  *em  all  come, 
I  know  that  he  does  not  mean  all  at  once,  but  only  one  at  a  time,  and 
whilst  writing  about  the  "  Grape  "  trophy  I  venture  again  to  express 
a  hope  that  it  will  be  for  "fruit,"  so  that  there  maybe  for  its 
existence  far  wider  sympathy  than  attaching  it  solely  to  Grapes  would 
produce.  For  one  grower  of  Grapes  who  could  enter  for  such  a  com- 
petition as  this  trophy  should  produce  there  would  be  twenty  general 
fruit  growers ;  and  whilst  I  should  not  object  to  the  claes  being  one 
year  for  Grapes  only,  certainly  another  year  it  should  be  for  prescribed 
collections  ot  indoor  fruits  or  of  outdoor  fruits,  or  of  Apples  and  Peara, 
thus  enabling  all  fruitists  to  compete  for  the  honour  of  holding  the 
trophy  one  year  or  another. — A.  D. 

SMALL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

I  AM  quite  at  one  with  *  G.  H.  H."  (page  501),  as  to  what  the 
masses  are  likely  to  do  in  the  culture  of  Chrysanthemums.  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  rather  than  so  many  professionals  starting 
small  shows,  we  should  encourage  the  working  classes  in  their  ideals 
and  endeavours  to  bring  about  the  best  culture  at  their  command. 
I  have  never  yet  met  the  gentleman  who  could  afford  a  subscription  to 
deny  it,  when  he  knew  that  his  money  was  being  used  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  amateurs  and  cottagers. 

Frequently  I  have  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  some 
excellent  specimen  plants  taking  first  prizes  in  open  aa  well  as  local 
classes,  and  on  inquiry  I  have  been  informed  that  such  a  one  was 
gained  by  a  joiner  or  a  signalman.  When  one  gets  such  information 
imparted,  it  only  goes  to  show  that  in  the  near  future  |there  ia  an 
increasing  class  of  enthusiasts  amongst  the  masses  who  will  demand 
all  the  sympathy  and  help  of  those  in  higher  places — not  only  for  the 
effect  it  will  have  on  this  generation,  but  on  others  to  come. — R.  P.  B. 

BIRMINGHAM  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

On  the  7th  inst  the  Committee  and  friends  of  this  Society 
assembled  to  dine  in  celebration  of  the  annual  show.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Latham,  Curator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  as  usual  occupied  the  chair. 
After  the  loyal  toast  Mr.  John  Careless  in  giving  that  of  the  Society 
expatiated  upon  the  good  work  which  the  Society  had  done  in  the 
past,  in  stimulating  an  increased  love  for  flowers  among  all  classes  of 
society.  He  particularly  complimented  the  exhibitors  of  the  *' groups 
of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect,**  which  were  shown  at  the 
recent  exhibition,  also  extolled  the  Committee  for  having  introduced 
a  section  of  fruit  (in  the  recent  instance  Grapes),  and  which  was  to 
be  devoted  to  the  hospitals  of  the  city.  Mr.  Latham  in  responding 
remarked  that  the  shows  had  become  so  extensive  that  for  the  last  three 
occasions  Bingley  Hall  had  to  be  laid  under  requisition  instead  of  the 
equally  popukr  Town  Hall.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  last  proved 
financially  unsuccessful,  and  had  entailed  a  deficit  of  sboat  £800,  which 
would  absorb  the  reserve  fund.  At  the  dews  £226  less  had  been  taken 
than  on  the  previous  occasion.    However,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  were  determined  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  hoped 
for  more  propitious  weather  than  that  which  prevailed  on  the  recent 
event.  The  Grapes  for  the  hospitals,  to  which  reference  had  heen 
made,  amounted  to  1|  jcwt.  Several  other  speeches  were  made.  A 
word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  F.  W,  Simpson  (Hon.  Secretary)  and 
Mr.  J.  Hughes  (the  Secretary)  for  the  successful  manner  in  which  they 
carried  out  their  duties  at  the  recent  show,  as  also  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  convivial  entertainment. — W.  G. 

A  PRIZE  GROUP  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

At  the  recent  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Exhihition  of  the  Chester 
Pazton  Society,  the  first  prize  group,  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Stubbs,  gardeoer  to  Mrs.  Hudnon,  Bache  Hall,  created  such 
an  interest  and  received  such  high  encomiums  from  the  Judges,  that 
more  than  ordinary  ioterest  was  taken  in  it ;  and  cariosity  led  me  to 
call  and  see  the  home  of  this  group  at  Bache  Hall.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Stubbs  also  carried  off  this  much  ooveted  prize 
last  year  against  competition  even  numerically  stronger  than  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  the  quality  of  blooms  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment this  year  were  decidedly  better.  Not  only  were  the  blooms  of 
superb  quality,  but  the  general  arrangement  and  effect  left  little  to  be 
desired. 

No  one  visiting  the  gardens  at  Baohe  Hail  can  but  be  struck  by 
Mr.  Stubbe*  enthusiasm,  not  only  for  Ohrysantbemums,  but  also  for 
the  yarious  other  branches  of  the  art  committed  to  his  care.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  a  series  of  frames  containing  well  grown  clumps  of 
Violets  attracted  attention,  the  variety  being  Marie  Liuise,  each  plant 
carrying  large  numbers  of  good  sized  blooms. 

The  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  question  numbered  somewhere 
about  100  plants,  the  principal  varieties  being  Msdame  Camot, 
YiTland  Morel,  Charles  Davis,  L:idy  Hanham,  Mrd.  C.  H.  Payne, 
Mrs.G.  W.  Palmer,  James  Bidenoope,  Louise,  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Niveufl,  Madame  Philip  Rivoiie,  Lady  Byron,  Mies  Elsie  Teichman, 
Modesto^  G.  C.  Sohwabe,  Chenon  de  Leche,  Amiral  Avellan,  W.  H. 
Lincoln,  Ma  Perfection,  Desblanc,  Madame  FerUt,  N.C.S.  Jubilee, 
8.  de  Petite  Amie,  Phoebus,  Simplicity,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Madime 
G.  Henry,  Yellow  Niveus,  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs.  Dr.  Ward. 

The  size  of  the  pots  varied  from  4  to  10  inches,  and  all  the  plants 
were  in  the  pink  of  health  and  cleanliness.  The  most  striking  of  all 
were,  perhaps,  Madame  Philip  Rivoire,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Madame 
Carnot,  Charles  Davis,  and  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  and  it  was  with  the 
blooms  of  the  latter  three  varieties  that  Mr.  Stubbs  carried  off  first 
prize  for  the  three  best  single  blooms. — George  Maxwell. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  THE  LIVERPOOL   PARKS. 

Thakks  to  a  generous  Parks  and  Gardens  Committee  who  are  fully 
alive  to  the  requirements  of  this  rapidly  growing  city,  the  catering  fur 
the  public  in  the  matter  of  horticulture  is  now  conducted  in  no 
niggardly  manner,  but  with  a  thorough  earnestness  that  is  quite 
refreshing.  Throughout  the  summer  the  public  have  been  feasted 
with  all  the  choicest  of  flowers  in  season,  and  it  is  only  within  recent 
years  that  the  Chrysanthemum  has  been  cultivated  so  thoroughly  and 
to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  all  visitors. 

Tnis  is  chiefly  due  to  the  energetic  ad  courteous  Mr.  Herbert, 
who  presides  over  all  the  parks,  gardens,  and  open  spaces  with  which 
the  city  abounds,  and  who  is  so  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Guttridge,  who 
has  charge  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Wavertree.  To  go  mco  detail 
with  all  the  well-grown  and  capital  varieties  which  they  have  at  their 
oommiand  would  only  weary  the  many  readers,  who  of  late  must  have 
had  quite  a  surfeit  of  name*.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  the  excellent 
range  of  houses  adjoining  Mr.  Herbert's  residence  in  Sefton  Park  the 
display,  although  rather  on  the  early  side,  was  in  the  front  rank,  the^ 
arrangement  and  healthy  condition  of  the  plants  calling  forth  the" 
admiration  of  the  large  number  of  amateurs,  and  others  of  the  general 
public  who  are  not  slow  to  criticise  the  work  of  so  important  a  depart- 
ment of  the  City  Council. 

The  fine  display  in  Wavertree  Park,  where  Mr.  Guttridge  so  well 
presides,  has  been  visited  by  multitudes  who  were  loud  in  praise  of 
the  beautiful  display,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  city  life  to 
find  such  great  interest  tnken  in  the  work  by  all  classes,  a  tribute 
surely  to  the  energy  of  the  Committee  and  a  fitting  acknowledgement 
of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Guttridge,  and  the  generiJ  stafif. 

EDWIN  MOLYNEUX. 

This  variety  is  incomparable  as  regards  colour,  and  try  how  we 
may  we  otmnot  approach  the  beauty  of  a  well  grown  flower  of  this 
magnificent  variety.  If  the  culture  of  it  could  be  more  easily  over- 
come-~aBd  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  many  valuable  hints 
will  be  readily  given  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  by  those  who 
BQcoeed  beat  with  it^we  should  see  it  more  largely  exhibited,  aud 
foming;  tliat  balance  of  colour  which  it  alone  can  give  to  a  stand. 

WlieQ  adjudicating  at «  fine  show  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Liver- 
podl»  I  waa  more  than  pleased  to  find,  on  my  expressing  admiration  for  a 


splendid  bloom  of  this  variety  in  the  first  prise  stand,  to  learn  from 
the  Secretary  that  so  much  afraid  was  one  of  their  prominent  sub- 
scribnrs  of  this  variety  declining,  that  he  was  giving  a  special  prize 
for  six  blooms  of  it  at  the  next  Show  in  November,  l^X). — R.  P.  R« 

BELLE  PAULB. 

In  its  own  charming  colour  and  contour  this  old  Japanese  variety 
has  perhaps  never  been  equalled,  certainly  it  has  never  i)een  excelled, 
yet  one  seldom  sees  it  now  in  good  condition.  The  flower  is  full 
and  deep,  the  petals  thread-like,  whitish,  with  a  purple-tinted  edging 
that  is  very  fine.  It  is  not  as  strong-growing  as  may  be  desired,  and 
somewbat  tall,  but  even  in  bush  form  it  produces  some  beautiful 
flowers,  and  is  certainly  well  worth  growing. — B. 


IRIS  SUSIANA. 


I  MUST  thank  Mr.  Arnott  and  Mr.  Whicker  (page  482),  for  their 
complimentary  remarks  respecting  my  notes  on  I.  Susiana  and 
I.  Kssmpferi.  My  reason  for  planting  the  former  in  the  same  border 
as  the  latter  was  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  convenience.  I  am 
aware  that  it  must  be  treated  very  di£ferently,  but  being  on  the  same 
border  it  may  be  presumed  it  will  not  be  able  to  get  proper  treatment 
at  the  time  when  the  latter  muat  be  supplied  with  abundance  of 
moisture — ^indeed  kept  almost  at  saturation  point. 

I.  Suoana  requires  to  be  dried  off  or  rested.  This  was  a  difficulty 
I  foresaw.  But  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Iris  border  faoes 
south,  with  a  fall  to  the  front.  The  small  bed  that  has  been  prepared 
and  recently  planted  is  at  the  top  of  the  border,  the  surface  of  which 
is  about  a  foot  above  that  of  the  bed  in  which  I.  Eaempferi  is  growing. 
Nine  inches  of  drainage  was  put  in,  over  thb  a  layer  of  turves  grass 
side  downwards,  and  then  about  15  inches  of  soil,  so  that  the  bottom 
of  this  bed  is  very  little  below  the  top  of  the  border.  This  I  thought 
would  meet  the  difficulty,  if  not  an  ideal  situation.  It  did  not  occur 
Xo  me  about  tne  moisture  ascending  from  the  soil,  and  had  I  read 
Mr.  Amott*s  notes  before  the  bed  was  prepared,  I  would  have  put  in 
the  flat  stone.  Perhaps  the  layer  of  loose  stone i  will  in  pirt  remedy 
this. 

I  think  Mr.  Whicker  made  a  mistake  in  exposing  his  plants  to  the 
autumn  rains,  for  the  soil  is  generally  yery  warm  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  this  would  no  doubt  be  the  cause  of  failure,  as  he  intimites. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  successful  culture  of  this  Iris 
is  to  prevent  it  making  growth  in  autumn.  Where  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  then  perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  to  life  the  rhizomes^ 
keep  them  in  a  cool  dry  place  during  the  winter,  and  replant  in 
spring,  although  by  this  method  I  am  afraid  the  best  results  would 
not  be  obtained.  Moeb  kinds  of  Iris  resent  disturbance,  and  do  much 
better  when  left  alone  for  some  time. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent  allow  me  to  state  what  I  intended 
to  imply  by  saying  the  plants  would  be  protected  during  the  winter 
was,  that  they  would  be  protected  not  only  from  severe  weather  but 
also  heavy  rains.  For  this  purpose  a  small  frame  will  be  put  over  the 
bed.  I  do  not  sugt*est  they  should  remain  dormaat  altogether  until 
spring ;  if  they  are  planted  in  November,  when  the  soil  is  much  colder, 
they  will  doubtless  commence  root  action,  but  not  make  sufficient 
top  growth  to  push  through  the  soil.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  such  plants  would  do  better  than  those  planted  in  spring. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Whicker^s  imported  rhizomes,  I  would  suggest 
that  he  plant  some  of  them  at  once,  and  the  remainder  in  the  spring. 
He  will  then  be  able  to  note  the  difference,  if  any.  As  there  is  now 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil,  I  would  advise  him  to  put  a  frame  or 
an  old  light  over  the  bed  as  soon  as  the  rhizomes  are  planted.  During 
severe  weather  a  little  dry  bracken  or  heather  should  be  laid  oq. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  in  their  catalogue  of  bulbs,  say : — Plant  the 
roots  in  November  (the  tops  not  more  than  2  inches  below  the  surface) 
in  a  light,  rich  well  drained  soil,  and  cover  with  3  or  4  inches  of 
wheat  straw ;  or,  better  still,  marsh  reeds  or  cut  heather,  which  remove 
in  March.  Immediately  these  Irises  have  done  flowering  place  over 
the  plants  a  light,  or  panes  of  glass  elevated  18  inches  above  the 
ground,  so  as  to  admit  at  the  sides  a  free  entry  of  air,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  off  rain  till  October.  The  object  desired  is  to 
thoroughly  ripen  the  roots,  and  prevent  their  starting  into  growth 
before  spring.  Or  the  roots  may  be  lifted  soon  after  they  have  done 
flowering,  and  stored  on  a  dry  sunny  shelf  or  in  perfectly  dry  sand 
till  end  of  October  or  early  November,  wtien  replant.  — J.  S.  Upex. 


JUNIPBRUB  VIBGINIANA.— This  is  a  ospital  Conifer  for  planting 
for  a  quick  display  on  soils  where  the  majority  of  the  kinds  do 
not  thrire.  In  a  oold  heavy  soil  and  exposed  positioa  I  planted  it  three 
yean  ago,  small  stock  about  a  foot  high.  They  are  now  nioe  trees,  foor 
times  that  height,  and  very  thrifty.  It  has  a  very  feathery,  gracefinl 
habit,  and  takes  on  a  distinct  bronsy  look  in  aatumn  that  makes  a  variety 
in  a  ooUection  of  Conifers.  It  is  also  kaowa  as  the  Bed  Ce(|ar.  Another 
fine  kind  for  a  companion  is  Capressos  ssacrooarpa.— C.  ILiXiL. 
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NOTES  0^  ALPINE  FLOWERS. 

(Coniinued  fntm  page  470.) 
DBACOGEPHALUH  GBANDIFLOBUaC 

This  choice  little  Dragon's-head  is  unfortunfttely  never  too 
plentiful  even  in  the  best  furnished  alpine  gardens.  This  is  prin- 
cipally due,  one  thinks,  to  the  fondness  that  ^ngs  bave  for  it.  They 
can  hardly  be  kept  off  it^  and  the  time-honoured  precautions  of  lime, 
soot,  or  ashes  are  generally  applied  in  vain.  The  slugs  generally 
•uoceed  in  the  long  run  in  destroying  the  plant.  It  is  said  by  son^e 
to  srow  from  4  to  12  inches  high,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  more  than 
8  inches  or  so  in  height.  It  produces  its  flowers  in  whorled  spikes, 
the  blooms  being  a  pretty  purple  colour  approaching  to  blue.  The 
Corolla  is  almost  3  inches  in  length.  The  leaves  of  the  stem  are 
ovate,  and  those  from  the  root  sre  ovate  and  heart  shaped  towards  the 
base.  Dracooephalnm  grandifloram  comes  from  Siberia.  It  likes  a 
good  sandy  loam  and  to  be  planted  in  a  place  which  is  well  drained. 
It  may  be  raisei  from  seeds,  and  is  also  increased  by  careful  division*^ 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  plant  is  so  much  liked  by  the  "  pests  of 
the  rock  gardsn,"  as  the  slugs  may  well  be  called. 

Gbum  beptanb. 
Some  writers  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  this  Avens 
in  a  very  airy  way,  as  if  it  gave  no  trouble  whatever.  It  is,  however, 
a  diflScnlt  flower  to  manage  in  some  gardens,  and  is  frequently  lost 
when  planted  out.  I  rousi  admit  to  having  found  it  very  difficult  to 
grow  in  dry  soil.  It  likes  more  moisture  at  the  roots  th«n  one  can 
always  give  it,  and  at  the  same  time  it  objects  to  standing  moisture. 
I  believe  that  it  can  be  grown  in  shaly  rock  with  an  almost  constant 
supply  of  water  beneath.^  Geam  reptans  has  pretty  yellow  flowers  on 
stems  alx>ut  6  inches  high,  and  produced  singly  on  the  top.  The 
barren  stems  creep  on  the  ground,  out  the  others  are  upright.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  European  Alps,  and  flowers  in  early  summer.  It  may  be 
increased  by  division.  When  it  does  well  Geum  reptans  is  a  pleasing 
plant  for  the  alpine  garden. 

Fbimula  ivvolucbata. 

There  are  not  many  of  the  Primulas  which  deserve  at  our  hands 
more  care  than  this  beautiful  little  Himalayan  species.  In  truth  it 
merits  more  attention  than  it  needs,  as  it  is  not  a  difficult  plant  to 
supply  with  its  few  requirements.  It  likes  a  cool  and  shady  position 
in  light  soil  which  is  almost  constantly  moist.  It  is  very  suitable  for 
an  artifloial  bog,  but  when  that  is  not  available  it  will  grow  and 
flower  admirably  in  the  other  position  indicated.  One  precaution 
needed  is  to  see  that  it  is  occasionally  top-dressed  with  soil,  or  lifted 
aod  replanted  a  little  deeper.  Those  who  do  not  know  it  may  be  glad 
to  have  the  following  brief  description  of  its  appearance.  The  leaves, 
which  are  bright  green  in  colour,  are  small  and  rather  oblong- 
lanceolate  in  shape.  The  flowers  are  elevated  on  stems  about  6  inches 
high.  These  stems  look  thin  and  light  for  the  heads  of  flowers,  but 
are  strong  enough  to  carry  them  upright.  The  flowers  are  a  pretty 
creamy  white  with  a  deeper  coloured  eye.  P.  involucrata  is  a  native 
uf  the  Himalayas.  This  Primula  may  be  increased  by  seeds  or 
division,  and  that  it  is  fairly  hardy.  Some  few,  however,  find  it  a 
little  tender  in  their  gardens. 

EBIOBBON  AaBAin?IACU8. 

The  writer  well  remembers  the  delight  with  which  he  first  saw  a 
flower  of  this  Erigeron  open  in  his  garden  a  good  many  years  ago.  In 
its  colour  it  is  unique,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  genus ;  and  this  and  its 
neat  habit  made  one  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  this  little  alpine.  Time 
has  not  modified  one's  admih&tion  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  it  is  only 
just  to  the  reader  to  say  the  plant  no  longer  exists  in  the  garden. 
Like  Draooc«phalum  grandiflorum  it  proves  a  sore  temptation  to  the 
slugs,  and  they  soon  make  it  disappear  if.it  is  not  surrounded  with 
something  in  the  way  of  an  unclimDable  fence.  A  zinc  ring  with  the 
upper  portion  out  into  points,  or  a  ring  of  the  flne  brass  wire  material 
used  for  sieves,  forms  the  best  protection.  One  is  apt  to  overlook 
placing  these  things  about  the  plants  in  autumn,  when  the  depre- 
dators are  most  at  work.  The  usual  result  follows — the  plants  have 
disappeared.  This  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  those  who  are  little 
troubled  with  slugs  should  deprive  themselves  of  the  pleasure  of 
growing  this  beautiful  little  plant.  Those  who  have  not  made  its 
Hcqiudntance  should  not  neglect  to  do  so,  even  if  they  cannot  keep  it 
long ;  even  one  season's  pleasure  is  sufficient  recompense  for  the  little 
trouble  it  gives  to  procure  a  packet  of  seed  and  raise  some  plants. 
Seed  is  cheap,  and  easily  induced  to  grow.  If  sown  early,  the  plants 
will  bloom  the  same  year.  Erigeron  auraotiacus  only  grows  from  8  to 
12  inches  high,  and  has  very  pretty  bright  orange  flowers  on  short 
stPHis.  It  is  a  native  of  Turkestan,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1879. 
As  already  said,  it  is  easily  grown  from  seeds,  but  it  may  also  be 
increased  by  division. 

SiLBNB  ALPE8TBIS. 

On  page  470  Sllene  Sohafta  was  recommended  on  account  of  its 
late  and  free-flowering  habit.    One  has  now  to  refer  to  another  Catch- 


fly,  which  has  not  the  merit-of  late,  but  that  of  free  flowering.  This 
is  Silene  alpestris,  an  inexpensive  aad  easily  grown  plant,  which  Is 
superior  to  many  which  cost  far  more,  and  give  constant  trouble  to 
keep  in  health.  The  Alpine  Catchfly  is  not  only  beautiful  and 
inexpsnsive ;  it  is  also  easy  to  grow.  It  comes  into  Uoott  early  in 
summer,  about  May  wttk  the  writer,  and  produces  numbers  of  shining 
white  flowers  every  year.  They  are  proiduoed  in  panicles  en  sterna 
about  6  or  8  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  in  tufts,  and  are  of  a  narrow 
lance  shape.  This  Silene  is  a  native  of  Europ<*.  It  thrives  well  hero 
in  dry  soil  in  the  higher  terraces  of  the  rock  garden  in  full  sun. 
Although  a  dry  position  suits  it,  one  finds  that  it  is  all  the  more 
thriving  if  it  receives  several  good  soakings  of  water  in  dry  weather 
in  spring.  It  will  repay  this  by  increased  vigour  an  1  more  abundant 
flower.— ALPmus.  (Xo  be  continued.) 


BIRDS  AND  FRUIT  BUDS. 

Two  common  but  excellent  methods  to  protect  fruit  buds  from 
the  ravages  of  birds  have  been  given  in  response  to  the  inquiry  by 
*'  R.  M."  (page  475).  Lime  as  advised  in  the  correspondence  colunuw 
(page  508)  is  used  for  this  purpose  on  some  of  the  Kentish  fruit  jdan- 
tations,  and  it  also  has  the  effect  of  destroying  obnoxious  moss 
growths,  which,  if  allowed  to  extend  unchecked,  are  detrimental  to 
bush  fruit  trees.  I  have  found  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  with  the 
lime  an  equal  proportion  of  soot,  as  this  makes  it  adhere  betttr.  Where 
many  people  make  a  mistake,  however,  is  in  fancying  one  appli- 
cation is  sufficient,  whereas  if  the  lime  remedy  is  to  be  beneficial,  it 
must  be  continued  at  intervals  as  fast  as  it  is  washed  off  by  rains,  afc 
any  rate  so  long  as  the  birds  are  troublesome. 

In  Kent  where  so  much  bush  fruit  is  grown,  the  bird  question  is  a 
serious  one,  and  one  sees  many  devlees  for  checkmating  them.  la 
some  instances  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  are  tied  up  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  remain  so  until  the  spring,  when  the  swelling 
buds  show  that  pruning  can  no  longer  be  deferred.  The  idea  of 
doing  this  is,  of  course,  to  prevent  the  birds  getting  at  the  buds,  aoHd 
in  this  respect  it  answers  the  purpose. 

A  common  Kentish  institution  for  the  protection  of  fruit  is  the 
Sparrow  Club.  Most  villages  in  fruit  growing  local i lies  have  their 
clnbii,  which  pay  premiums  to  their  members  on  the  heads  of  de- 
structive small  binls  captured  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months.  These  institutions  are  responsible  for  the  destruction  of 
many  birds,  and  but  for  them  mirket  growers  would  suffer  a  great  drnd 
more  than  they  do.  Many  growers  of  Currsnts  and  6K>oseberriea 
depend  entirely  on  the  Sparrow  Club  to  keep  down  the  feathered 
pests  ;  and  only  recently,  when  discussing  this  matter  with  a  market 
gardener  who  owns  some  acres  of  bush  fruit,  he  informed  me  that  he 
did  nothing  himself  to  check  the  birds.  He  never  fired  a  gun  in  his 
plantation  or  dressed  the  bushes  in  any  way ;  and  when  I  asked  hiox 
if  the  birds  destroyed  any  buds,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  bat 
added  that  they  always  chose  those  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots, 
aod  therefore  he  left  the  pruning  till  as  late  as  possible,  and  as  the 
buds  were  soon  in  action  it  was  rarely  that  any  damage  was  done 
afterwards.  When  pruning  is  done  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter, 
all  the  bods,  except  those  required,  are  of  course  cut  away,  and  if 
birds  eat  those  that  remain,  the  result  is  serious. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pruning  is  left  as  late  as  possible  in  the 
spring,  though  the  birds  may  have  had  their  share  of  the  buds,  in  the 
meantime  they  will  be  chiefly  those  that  would  have  been  cut  away 
in  pruning,  and  th')  loss  felt  is  not  nearly  so  great.  After  pruning, 
the  black  cotton  remedy  or  shavings  tied  to  the  bushes  will  keep  the 
birds  away  till  the  buds  have  burst  into  growth. — H. 

'  The  advice  given  by  Mr.  J.  Campbell  (page  497)  has  been  oft 
repeated  for  the  protecdon  of  buds  and  seeds  from  birda,  and  for 
sparrows  it  is  no  doubt  unfailing;  but  according  to  my  experience  not 
so  with  either  bullfinches,  bluecaps,  or  chaffinches.  I  do  not  wish  to 
infer  that  it  is  thus  with  everyone,  or. to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Campbeirs  advice.  What  I  notice  is,  that  with  birds  there  is  no 
universal  law,  buhfinches  in  particular. 

During  a  course  of  twenty  years  one  would  scarcely  expect  your 
correspondent  to  believe  in  the  erratic  tendencies  of  birds  in  other 
gardens  and  districts,  but  so  it  happens.  Bullfinches,  though  strangers 
to  the  garden  eight  months  out  of  twelve,  make  a  desperate  raid  on 
Gooseberry  and  Plum  trees  while  these  are  dormant  in  man>  gardens, 
and  neither  cotton,  nets,  lime,  soot,  nor  petroleum  has  any  unifona 
results  from  year  to  year.  What  proves  a  remedy  iu  one  year  fails 
the  next,  and  there  is  none  better  than  the  gun,  when  this  is  skilfally 
handled  and  permitted  by  the  owner,  which  is  not  always  the  case. 

Left  unmolested,  a  pair  of  bollfioches  are  quite  sufficient  for 
destroying  the  fruit  prospect,  however  good,  of  the  small  garden,  or 
indeed  a  larger  one,  and  they  will  follow  the  Gooseberry,  Plum,  Pear, 
and  Apple  in  their  order  of  progress  in  sap  moyement.  Those  who 
may  have  failed  with  the  black  cotton  should  try  again. — W.  8. 
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IXIOLIRION  MONTANUM. 

Wseu  mU  "B.  Browoa"  thU  th«  two  -'IsU  LiHsi"  koawn  in 
f*nl»u  are  liiolirioa  iBoaUiiBiD  mai  L  tatuioam.  Both  an  »tU«ctiTB 
boHcr  plant!  and  (brm  unloooM  wlditioai  to  anj  aoUeoUoD  of  banlr 
fiToaritaa.  Thaj  aia  i  ng^tiia  of  Ctatwila  MeDlanU  in  tha  rorm  and 
coloor  of  tba  floirrn,  wpaclallj  tha  flnt-BtiD*d,  wbioh  la  rapnaanlad  in 
tha  KtKkknt  (flg.  93),  bat  the;  ara  not  quila  m  itronK  grawing  m  tbat, 
tliDagb  Tcrj  frea  moA  florifaroiu.  I.  moatauDin  hM  bvan  fonnd  in  Fanla 
upon  tha  hjlti  about  Tebaran  and  in  otber  limilar  dittrieti  of  tamparata 
Alia.  It  li  qniLa  bardj  in  tbe  naighbourbood  of  Lindon  permnuentlj 
planted  ont  in  Iba  bontariu  A  modantalf  good  «oil  appeara  to  aait  it 
belter  tiian  ona  tbat  1)  vsrj  ricb,  aa  in  lb«  lallar  oaaa  tbe  growlb  i> 
exeaaiinlj  luzurianl  and  the  flower*  pioportknatalf  law.  In  •  »aU- 
dnlnod  pcaition,  wbere  tiM  bulb*  bcaama  tboronghly  natOMd,  flowata 
ara  annnallj  prodaoad  rary  fraaly,  asd  ara  not  only  attraetiTa  iu  tha 
i>otdar!,  but  afford  a  Metal  (opplT  for  oattiag,  the  bright  parplUk  bine 
eoloar  being  moat  agreeable  for  a»a«lallng  with  tba  nanerooe  other 
Unta,  which  are  more  aommon. 


LIVERPOOL  NOTES. 
Thb  Ybak's  FBniT  Gbop. 

The  splendid  fruit  exhibitod  at  ths  reoenl  Show  in  St  George'i 
HftU,  and  the  high  enoomiuoiB  paned  upon  the  Hererordshira  Applea, 
led  me  to  thiuk  of  what  our  diitrlct  h&d  been  dotng.  We  have  not 
hftd  a  lai^  crop  this  jear,  but  what  waa  gathered  haa  proved  of  very 
fine  qualitj,  judfnng  b;  the  iplendid  local  nmplea  seeu  at  the  above 
ahow.  I  feel  oooSdeDt  that  the  majority  of  our  gardener*  are  fuUy 
rekliaing  the  necenity  of  only  growing  few  Tarietiea  rather  than 
filling  in  every  variety  taking  to  the  eye,-itiihant  a  due  regard  to 
tbeir  Stneea  to  do  ml  and  neefol  aerrice.  Tbli  is  m  it  should  be,  aikd 
gradually  the  old  goarled  trees  are  being  weeded  out,  and  their  places 
filled  by  reli*Dle  fruiting  Tarieties. 

la  one  of  tbe  pooreat  fruit  yesra  on  record  tbe  following  bftve  etood 
oat  prominently,  and  carried  oeaTy  cropa — Alfrialon,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Bimiarck,  Keawtck  Codliu,  Court  Fendu  PISt,  Domelow'a  Seedling, 
EoklinTille  Seedling,  (lolden  Noble,  New  and  Old  Hanlhomdeu, 
Iiaoe's  Prince  Albert,  Warner's  King,  Reiaette  dn  Csnada,  Northern 
Greening,  Feaq;ood'e  Noneauoh,  Cos's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribalon  Plmrio, 
and  Stirling  Castle.  Loid  Sulfield,  which  is  by  many  oonddered 
trader,  never  fails  in  any  situatloD.  One  of  our  beat  bearing  treea  is 
planted  in  a  north  aspect,  the  loll  bdng  beavy  and  damp,  and  the 
groond  icarcety  ever  reoeiring  a  ray  of  annsbine,  bat  tbe  roots  are 
Attended  to. 

The  Pear  crop  has  indeed  been  poor.  Bearre  Bnac,  B^arr^ 
Ctsirgesa,  Beun£  de  Ca^risuroont,  Beurr^  Diel  have  been  suendid 
this  year  from  a  wall,  but  neeless  alwaya  from  bush  treea.  Beurr^ 
Bance,  a  late  Tariety,  we  cinuot  for^o ;  Doyenni  do  Oinice, 
Foodante  d'Automne,  Olou  Hor^eau,  Jargonelle,  Huyihe's  Prince 
Oonaort  ^rand),  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  T  bom  peon's  bare  prored 

Of  Plums  Victoria  has  been  an  enormona  crop,  branobes  hsTlag  to 
be  fropped.  The  tree  is  planted  with  a  large  Bag  aoderneath ;  the 
roots  are  on  tbe  sarbce,  freqnent  top-dressing  beiog  all  tbat  is 
reqnlred. 

Strawberries  pot  badly  cut  with  late  bolt*.  Scarlet  Queen,  a  too 
little  known  rariety ;  Jamrs  Teitoh,  Royal  Sovereign,  President, 
Waterloo,  and  Latest  of  All  were  the  finest.  Kaspberriea  were  extra ; 
Goceeberriea  and  Bed  Currants  well  laden,  but  Black  Currants  only 
moderate,  with  Cherries  fairly  sood.  At  tbe  present  time  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  look  in  the  best  of  trim  for  future  work,  but  In  the  midst 
of  sach  mild  weather  one  cannot  welt  tell  the  inuw  workings  of  root 
sod  brancb,  or  what  the  ontoome  may  be. 

The  Late  Sis  Bbsbt  Tate,  Babt.,  J.P. 
A  feeling  of  regret  waa  experienced  by  all  classes  when  it  baoame 
known  that  Sir  Henry  Tate,  Bsrt.,  had  passed  away  at  the  ripe  age  of 
fourscore  years.  He  was  well  known  to  Litorpool  people,  owing  to  the 
great  industry  carried  on  in  the  dty,  and  by  bis  many  splendid  gifli  iu 
the  cause  of  education.  In  horticulture,  too,  his  sympathy  was  apparent 
by  many  kindly  deeds  and  bli  love  for  all  that  waa  good  and  beautiful 
In  Natnre.  Two  sons  living  here,  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  of  Uigbfield, 
Woolton,  and  Mr.  Henry  Tatf,  Jon.,  Allerton  Beeches,  also  Mr.  Alfred 
Tate  of  Downside,  Leatherhead,  hare  followed  iu  their  parent's  stepa, 
the  gardens  attached  to  thar  resldenoes  bmng  well  kept,  interesting, 
and  alocked  with  the  best  of  everything  that  oould  delight  and  please 
the  ayck 

FOIXBBTTIAB. 

Whatever  may  be  tbe  ofdnloo  of  other  parts  of  tha  kingdom  as 
to  the  market  raltie  of  FcdneetUa^  the  Liverpool  people  do  not  buy 


them  at  all  readily  at  the  present  time.  Asked  for  an  explanation  of 
this  a  salesrotm  could  give  me  none,  nnlees  it  was  that  people  took 
more  kindly  to  tbe  indispenaable  Chryaantbemum,  the  blooms  o*  Nivens 
wbioh  are  now  coming  in  being  sufficient  to  charm  all  beholders. 
Yet.  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  gorgeous  colour  of  the  Polnsettla  arrests  tba 
attention  of  everyone,  and  that,  too,  when  arraueed  in  proximity  to 
other  fiowera  for  oontrasting  effect.  If  they  ooula  be  grown  M  as  to 
be  in  perfcorion  at  Christmas  time  the  value  for  chiv<oh  deooratioo 
alone  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

(^OLAUBHB  AT  AlOBUSTH  NUBBEBT. 

Beautiful  ai  was  the  large  exhibit  made  at  the  racent  Show  at 
St.  Qeorge's  Hall,  it  pales  before  the  exoeUent  display  which  is  now 
00  view  at  the  Aigburth  Norsary  of  Messrs,  B.  P.  Ker  &  Sons.  Few 
men  Have  done  greatff  serTloa  in  the  derelopine  and  beanttfying  of 
•0  important  a  winter  flowering  plant  than  ISt.  Hugh  Ranger,  Messrs. 
Eel's  maDsger,  and  they  are  a  long  way  ahead  this  season,  both  as 
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regards  foliage  and  flower.  Tbe  former  struck  roe  by  its  solidity'and 
colour,  and  od  asking  if  there  was  anything  special  to  acoount  for  it, 
I  was  informed  thst  the  plants  had  never  bad  tbe  slightest  shade 
during  the  hot  summer  through  which  we  bare  passed.  Cyclamen 
growers  would  do  well  to  note  that  alittle  air  and  no  shading  is  a  good 

reap  the  beat  results.    The  Dew  feathered  varieties  I  am  not 

with.— B.  P.  R. 


rav  to  reap  tl 
D  love  witb.- 


ZiraECTB  OK  Bbcssels  Bpeodts  —The  note  on  this  snbjeet  In 
tlie  eorrespondanea  eolamos,  pace  463,  will  I  think  be  of  lotarcit  to 
many  readers,  a>  this  prst  ii  mora  prolifia  this  sea*on  than  1  have  ever 
aeen  it  It  appears  thst  the  lone  drought  is  directly  Tesponsibta  for  it, 
and  if  means  are  not  taken  to  eheok  its  onward  career  tbe  loss  may  be 
irrioDi,  Only  tha  other  day  I  saw  a  patch  of  BmsMls  Sprouts  is  a 
small  asrdan  that  was  irvMrievaUy  itttDed  by  the  Oabba«a  a^is.  They 
seamed  to  have  taken  sole  posstsiionof  every  plant,  wUh  the  resntt  tbat  tbe 
lattw  had  assumed  a  stckly  flabby  appaaranoa^  and  bad  evIdMilly  stopped 
growing.  I  ba*»  also  obaatved  that  tbe  weakest  plants  go  first,  asd  Id 
other  gardena  I  have  notload  one  bare  and  there  atfeciad  vary  badly 
while  healthy  specimens  near  were  quite  clear.  It  la  obrlota  in  sock  oases 
the  Are  heap  is  tha  best  plaoe  for  weakly  infested  stalks  aa  a  ateaos  of 
saving  those  that  are  elesn  and  bsoltby. — H. 
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FLOWERING    TREES    AND    SHRUBS 

(DECIDUOUS). 

In  the  noteB  1  am  about  to  pen  I  shall  mark  with  an  asterisk 
those  shrubs  which  I  have  already  iDcluiled  in  my  list  of  the  best 
dozen,  which  flower  during  the  spring  or  early  summer  months.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  write  down  ^e  names  of  twelve  good  kinds  of 
flowering  shrubs ;  bat  when  one  begins  to  compare  their  good  points 
with  those  possessed  by  the  many  other  fine  species  and  varieties  in 
€ommerce  the  task  becomes  more  complicated,  as  numerous  matters 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  iostance,  when  compiling 
my  list  of  the  best  twelve  I  hesitated  about  omitting  Weigela  rosea 
in  favour  of  that  beautiful  yet  more  modern  shrubs  Genista  Andreana. 
Ooe  great  object  wliich  I  kept  in  view  was  to  name  shrubs  which  were 
not  only  showy,  but  which  could  also  be  depended  upon  to  grow  under 
a  variety  of  conditions  and  take  care  of  themselves  in  an  ordinary 
shrubbery.  This  Genista  is  not^  I  think,  suited  for  such  a  purpose  ; 
a  good  mats  of  it  planted  in  front  of  a  shrubbery  is  effective,  and  if 
other  shrubs  are  kept  clear  of  it  thrives  well,  but  its  right  position  is 
on  an  open  sunny  bank  where  there  is  a  good  depth  of  soil ;  its  flowers 
are  then  seen  to  advantage — they  have  great  richness  of  colouring,  and 
with  judicious  pruning  the  plants  form  dense  bushes.  Abelia  rupestris 
is  a  very  pretty  shrub,  bearing  small  piok  flowers,  and  should  be 
planted  in  a  warm  sunny  position ;  height  from  S  to  5  feet. 

SeTcral  of  the  Acacias  form  stately  trees,  which  are  alike  suitable 

for  planting  to  form  avenues  or  conspicuous  objects  in  a  shrubbery. 

They  grow  rather  slovenly,  but  in  time  form    splendid    trees   of 

picturesque  appearance.  Upright  rather  than  spreading  in  habit  of 
growth,  their  pendulous  racemes  of  flowers  and  elegant  leaves  contrast 
well  with  the  crooked  and  knotty  branches.  Two  good  forms  to  grow 
are  A.  Robins  and  A.  Bessoniana.  A.  rosea  is  a  very  floriferous 
variety,  so  much  so  that  the  branches  on  young  trees  often  break 
down  with  the  weight  of  flowers  if  no  support  is  given.  It  only 
attains  a  height  of  from  12  to  15  feet.  A.  angustifoUa  is  a  pretty 
yellow  flowering  shrub,  hardy  enough  for  planting  in  a  warm  position 
in  the  South  of  England. 

Aitbaaa  frutex  (Hibiscus  syriacus)  and  its  varieties  are  exceed- 
ingly handsome  shrubs,  which  flower  durin^  July  and  August,  yet 
how  seldom  one  meets  with  them,  a  regrettable  fact  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  they  are  not  well  known.  Some 
of  the  best  varieties  are  albo-luteolus  plenus,  Amaranthus  albo- 
plenus,  bicolor  bybridus,  carneo-plenus,  elegantissimus,  Duchesse  de 
Brabant,  roseus  plenus,  and  Violet  Glair.  The  Althnas  succeed  well 
in  any  well  drained  soil,  but  prefer  a  light  rich  one. 

The  many  species  and  varieties  (A  Amygdalus  may,  I  think,  be 
rightly  termed  *'  queens  *'  among  spring  flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  stronger  growing  ones  form  splendid  specimen  trees  for  dotting 
among  extensive  shrubberies,  as  their  charms  are  shown  up  to 
advantage  when  they  spring  from  a  groundwork  of  green  or  coloured 
foliage.  The  dwarfer  growing  kinds  should  he  placed  in  the  foreground 
of  shrubberies,  and  be  allowed  room  to  develop  into  shapely  bushes. 
A.  communis,  the  well  known  common  Almond,  is  really  one  of 
the  most  showy  trees  ^hich  blossom  in  British  gardens.  Large 
specimens  in  March,  when  their  shoots  are  wreathed  with  pale  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  are  for  the  time  being  the  glory  of  a  few  gardens ; 
they  ought  to  be  of  many.  Trees  grow  freely  in  almost  any  well- 
drained  soil,  damp  sdl  they  detest.  A.  c.  amara  (Bitter  Almond) 
flowers  somewhat  later  than  the  species,  the  rose  centre  of  the  petals 
gradually  shades  to  white  at  the  edges.  A.  c.  dulcis  (S^'eet)  bears 
smaller  flowers  than  either  of  the  above,  but  it  is  well  worth  growing. 
Its  blossoms  expand  early  in  March,  and  are  of  an  attractive  red  colour. 
A.  c.  flore-pleno  is  extremely  showy,  the  flowers  being  large  and  full, 
and  of  a  very  pretty  flesh  colour.  A.  c.  macrocarpa  bears  flowers 
2  inches  in  diameter,  the  colour  being  whitish  rose.  All  the  above 
grow  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height.  Three  excellent  dwarf  growing 
kinds  are  ^A.  incsna,  red  ;  A.  nana,  rose,  very  free  flowering,  and 
excellent  in  every  way;  and  A.  orientalis,  rose,  branches  clothed  with 
a  silver  wool-like  covering. 

Among  the  Berberises  only  two  deciduous  varietiea  are  grown 
in  gardens.  These  sre  ^Tbunbergi  and  vulgaris,  the  former  bears 
flowers  of  a  pale,  yet  attractive  colour,  and  during  autumn  the  foliage 
is  beautifully  coloured.  The  latter  is  well  known,  and  although  the 
flowers  are  not  particularly  attractive  the  shrub  is  worth  growing  in 
all  large  gardens,  on  account  of  the  coloured  berries  which  in  August 
hang  from  the  gracefully  arching  branches. 

The  crimson  and  yellow  Broom  (Cytisus  scoparius)  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  as  a  garden  shrub,  for  it  mskes  a  brilliant  show  when 
planted  in  masses  on  sunny  banks,  and  if  regularly'  pruned  may- be 
kept  dwarf  and  bushy.    C.  caoarienais  is  a  species  which  branches 


naturally  and  is  thoroughly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  planters.  One 
does  not  often  meet  with  G.  albus,  but  it  is  quite  as  easily  grown  at 
the  more  oomtnon  varieties. 

That  grand  showy  old  shrub  ^Gydonia  japonics,  is  still  one  of  the 
most  popular  shrubs  to  be  seen  in  British  gardens ;  its  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers  begin  to  open  in  March,  making  a  fine  disphiy  before  the  leaves 
unfold,  and  throughout  the  summer  a  fBw  flowers  are  here  and  there 
produced.  It  makes  a  fine  climber  for  covering  a  wall,  house  or  fence ; 
and  is  equally  suitable  for  plantmgsiMly  on  a  lawn,  where  it  will  form 
a  large  spreading  bush  even  in  bleak  Lincolnshire.  I  have  seen  plenty 
in  exposed  positions  oome  through  severe  winters  unscathed.  In  regard 
to  its  management  a  golden  rule  is  **  spare  the  knife**  and  plant  in  a 
sunny  position,  you  will  then  unfailingly  get  plenty  of  bloesoms 
annually.  There  are  white  and  rose  coloured  as  well  as  double  forms. 
G.  Maulei  greatly  resembles  G.  japonics,  but  the  flowers  are  rather 
deeper  in  colour,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  more  compact.  It  alao 
produces  yellow  fruit  freely,  and  is  a  most  desirable  shrub. 

The  Siberian  Crab  (Pyrus  prunifolia)  makes  an  excellent  standard 
tree,  the  pale  rose  or  white  flowers,  produced  during  April  or  May, 
being  followed  by  small  attractive-looking,  but  not  palatable,  firuits. 
This  species  is  well  known  and  frequently  planted,  but  I  wish  to  call 
special  attention  to  P.  floribunda,  which  seems  lo  be  little  known, 
yet  it  is  far  more  showy  than  the  Siberian  Grab.  As  its  name  implies, 
it  flowers  with  wonderful  freedom,  the  rich  rosy  red  blossom  being 
borne  on  light  slender  shoots,  and  are  succeeded  by  attractive  looking 
fruits  about  the  sise  of  Gherries.  It  is  a  fine  shrub  for  growing  a^  a 
half-standard,  for  it  never  reaches  a  great  height  There  is  a  good 
specimen  in  the  grounds  of  Warwick  Castle,  which  is  annually 
admired  by  thousands  of  visitors. 

Oatalpa  syringsafolia  and  Gercis  siliquastrom  rubrum  form  a  pair  of 
extremely  showy  trees  which  grow  to  large  dimensions.  The  flowers 
of  the  former  are  borne  in  panicles  above  the  leaves,  like  the  Horse 
Chestnut,  but  are  much  more  showy.  The  Gercis  is,  unfortunately, 
only  hardy  enough  for  planting  in  the  Smth  of  England.  Chimo- 
nanthus  fragrans  and  C.  grandiflora  are  pretty  yellow  flowering  shrabe 
or  wall  plants,  which  often  display  their  charms  iii  the  depth  of 
winter.  Galycanthus  floridus  (Allspice)  is  a  spreading  shrub,  attaining 
a  height  of  6  feet,  and  worth  growing  on  account  of  the  delicious 
perfume  the  shrub  emits.  *  Daphne  mezereum  is  a  gem  among 
perfectly  hardy  shrubs,  as  its  deliciously  scented  rose  coloured  flowers 
open  very  early  in  spring.  Its  habit  is  also  good,  and  it  may  be 
readily  increased  by  cuttings  or  by  seed.  The  white  form  is  also 
worth  growing.  Either  should  be  planted  in  a  sunny  position  near 
the  front  of  a  shrubbery,  or  in  front  of  a  vrall  or  building. 

Three  excellent  Deutzias,  well-known  white  flowering  shrubs,  are 
orenata  fl.-pl.,  candidissima  fl.-pl.,  and  gracilis ;  the  two  former  attain 
a  height  of  8  or  9  feet,  the  latter  of  5  feet.  The  only  pruning 
necessary  is  to  thin  out  some  of  the  older  branches  occssionally. 
Dimorpbanthus  mindscuricus  is  a  handsome  erect  growing  shrub 
with  large  bipinnate  leaves,  the  shoots  being  surmounted  by  small 
whitish  flowers.  It  requires  a  warm  sunny  position.  ^Forsythia 
viridissima  bears  yellow  flowers  in  abundance  during  March.  It 
forms  a  pretty  shrub  if  kept  within  bounds  by  a  little  prunin?,  and  is 
also  suitable  for  training  against  walls  or  fences.  F.  snspenaa  is 
pretty  and  elegant,  but  does  not  flower  so  freely  as  its  companion. 

The  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  opul us),  though  common,  must  on 
no  account  be  despised,  as  it  grows  freely  in  -almost  any  soil^  and 
when  large  balls  of  white  depend  from  its  upright  shoots  it  pro- 
duces a  novel  and  imposing  sight.  To  see  it  in  perfection  it  should 
be  planted  on  a  raised  mound.  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora 
is  a  splendid  shrub  for  planting  near  the  edges  of  walks  or  in 
mixed  borders.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  immense  panicles  of 
white  flowers  are  great  features  in  their  season.  H.  hortensis,  the 
older  pink  kind,  ought  to  be  more  generally  grown  in  the  open  air, 
as  its  characteristic  flowers  are  extremely  imposing,  and  if  given  a 
sunny  position  and  plenty  of  manure  fine  bold  leaves  as  well  as 
flowers  are  produced. 

All  garden  lovers  know  the  yellow  and  purple  Laburnums.  How 
beautiful  they  are  even  when  compared  with  the  many  floral  gems 
of  May.  It  is  worth  noting  that  there  are  several  varieties  of 
Laburnum,  some  of  which  bear  much  longer  racemes  of  flowera  than 
the  species.  Watereri  is  conspicuous  in  this  respect.  The  flowers 
are  also  of  a  deep  rich  colour.  ^Kerria  japonica  is  one  of  the  easiest 
growing  yet  brightest  shrubs  which  find  a  home  in  our  gardens.  Its 
orange  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in  great  profusion  on  shoots  of  the 
previous  season's  growth.  I  have  sometimes  heard  this  Kerria  called 
the  Persian  Rose,  and  the  blooms  are  not  unlike  some  types  of  double 
Roses.  A  large  spreading  plant  in  an  isolated  position  on  a  lawn  is  a 
brilliant  object  when  in  flower.  They  are  also  excellent  for  covering 
walls  and  fences,  the  only  pruning  necessary  being  to  cut  away  worQ- 
out  branches  occasionally,  so  as  to  prevent  crowding.  There  is,  a 
variegated  form  which  is  quite  worth  growing. 

There  are  many  fine  species  and  varieties  of  Syringes  (Lilacs). 
Ghinensrs  flowers  very  freely  on  slender  shoots,  and  does  not  grow 
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■o  strongly  as  the  majority  of  Lilaca.  The  flowers  are  violet  in 
colour,  but  not  so  fragrant  as  persica  or  Charles  the  Tenth.  The  trio 
shoald  find  a  place  in  all  collectfons.  Alba  grandiflora  is  my  especial 
faTourite,  the  flowers  are  so  large  and  beautifully  white.  Alphonse 
Lavallee,  Dr.  Lindley,  and  Benoncnle  are  distinct  and  showy  yarieties. 
^Prunes  triloba  grows  to  a  height  of  6  feet,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
growing  as  half-standards  or  bushes.  These,  when  wreathed  with 
roae-coloured  flowers,  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  to  be 
seeo  in  our  gardens.  P.  sinensis,  the  well-known  white  variety,  is 
suitable  for  planting  near  the  front  of  a  shrubbery  or  for  forcing  in 
pots.  P.  Pissardi  should  be  grown  by  all  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
both  leaves  and  flowers.  P.  paniculata,  better  known  as  Cerasus 
peendo-cerasus,  forms  a  good  bush  or  small  tree ;  flowers  pale  rose  in 
colour, 

Rhus  cotinus  TSmoke  Plant)  with  its  peculiar  panicles  of  purplish 
flowerfi,  is  an  ezcelleDt  dwarf  shrub  of  rambling  habit  which  flowers 
in  July.  ^Philadelphus  grandiflorus  and  P.  Gk)rdonianu8  are  the  best 
speciee  of  Mock  Orange  I  have  seen.  The  first  named  produces  long 
sprays  of  large  flowers ;  the  latter  bears  smaller  flowers,  but  they  are 
very  freely  produced,  and  are  quite  white,  a  great  improvement  on 
P.  coronarius.  The  numerous  single  and  double  varieties  of  Thorns 
and  Cherries  I  will  not  dilate  on,  as  they  are  universally  known  as 
handsome  flowering  trees. 

^Weigela  rosea,  to  be  seen  in  ^perfection,  should  be]  planted  in  a 
sunny,  rather  exposed  position,  where  the  wood  gets  thoroughly 
ripened.  The  flowere  are  then  cf  a  very  attractive  colour^  and  in 
some  instances  are  for  noore  numerous  than  the  leaves.  W.  alba 
resembles  rosea  in  all  respects  except  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

For  warm  sunny  positions  in  the  South  of  England,  or  for  growing 
against  walls  and  buildings,  what  can  vie  with  Macrnolias,  some  of 
which  bear  flowers  from  6  to  9  inches  in  diameter  ?  "f he  best  varieties 
are  coospicua,  white;  Soulangeana,  pale  purple;  Stella,  a  dwarf- 
growing  white  kind ;  purpureum,  and  Lennei. — H.  D. 


NOTES   ON    CYCLAMEN. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  proclaim  the  merits  of  the 
Qyclamen ;  still  I  think  it  scarce  ly  meets  with  the  encouragement  it 
deserves.  Many  genera  of  less  value  to  the  gardener  have  a  special 
society  devoted  to  their  interests,  and  yet  how  meagre,  comparatively 
speaking,  are  the  prizes  ofiered  for  Cyclamens  at  the  November  shows, 
where  good  specimens  of  them,  well  set  up,  would  do  much  to 
impart  variety,  which  is  ever  welcome  with  the  public  at  the  autumn 
exhibitions.  It  may  be  said  by  some  that  spring  is  their  proper 
season  for  flowering,  but  if  it  can  be  managed  why  not  have  good 
collections  of  them  for  the  autumn  and  winter  months  ?  One  thing 
is  certain,  it  would  prevent  an  early  strain  being  pub  upon  the  stock  of 
bulbs  and  other  things  laid  in  for  forcing. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  Cyclamen  it  is  at  all  times  an  ornamental 
foliage  plant:  while  in  flower  it  is  most  welcome  for  indoor  decoration, 
particularly  during  the  dull  winter  months,  and  the  flowers  in  a  cut 
state  are  most  valuable.  By  occasionally  changing  the  water  and 
bdng  careful  \o  make  incisions  in  the  stalk,  I  have^had  them  fresh  for  at 
least  a  fortnight.  Certainly  no  one  will  question  the  superior  character 
of  the  flower,  and  further,  few  other  kinds  of  flowera  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  will  continue  flowering  over  such  a  long  period  at  a  dull  season 
of  the  year,  when  flowers  are  so  acceptable.  The  Chrysanthemum 
grown  to  produce  specimen  blooms  will  after  nearly  twelve  months 
attention  give  lu  three  or  four  gorgeous  flowers  on  a  plants  and  then 
all  is  over.  The  exact  reverse  is  l£e  fact  with  the  Cyclamen,  while  a 
cold  frame  in  summer  and  a  warm  greenhouse  in  winter  is  all  the  con- 
venience necessary  to  grow  them  to  perfection. 

No  doubt  there  are  scores  of  places  where  fine  plants  are  grown 
every  year,  but  I  have  met  with  few  where  they  are  found  in  really 
high-class  condition.  At  the  end  of  October  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  call  at  two  gardens  where  their  requirements  are  evidently 
thoroughly  understood — viz..  Spring  Bank,  Severn  Stoke;  and  the 
Nash,  Eempsey  ;  both  near  Worcester.  Mr.  Wilsou  and  Mr.  Justice 
annually  raise  and  flower  about  300  plants.  As  I  saw  both  collec- 
tions they  were  throwing  up  quantities  of  strong  flowers,  and  were 
expected  to  do  so  right  on  till  Easter.  For  seedlings  the  plants  were 
unusually  large,  robust,  and  healthy  looking,  with  large  substantiid 
foliage. 

Another  fine  collection  I  hate  recently  seen  was  under  the  skilful 
care  of  Mr.  F.  Whicker,  Summerhill  Gardens,  Kidderminster,  who  is 
particularly  strong  in  Qiant  Whites.  Magnificent  plants  and  flowen, 
including  a  very  fine  stock  of  Suttons*  White  Butterfly,  are  to  be  seen 
there.  All  are  seedlings.  Cyclamens  at  Summerhill  have  been  used 
extensively  for  house  and  table  decoration  during  the  past  month,  and 
are  expected  to  be  available  until  Easter.  I  find  Qyclamens  most 
useful,  although  I  have  not  reached  the  high  water  mark  of  cultiva- 
tion attained  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  given. — W.  H.  W. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Scientific  Committibk.— Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the 
ehrr) ;  Mr.  Biiehael,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  E.  F.  im  Thuru,  Rev.  G.  Hens- 
I  ow,  Hon.  See. 

Ckineu  GcMage. — Dr.  Masters  gave  some  aoeouot  of  this  speeiesi 
Brassiea  chinensis,  whioh  is  ouitivated  ia  China  and  also  in  the  tropies, 
where  theoommon  Cabbage  does  not  suoceed.  It  has  a  taller  stem,  bat 
does  not  appear  to  form  so  soand  a  *'  heart "  as  in  oar  Cabbages.  It  n 
theoostom  to  protect  the  heads  in  pits,  frequently  turning  them  over; 
they  thus  provide  an  ezoelleot  supply  for  winter  use.  The  oommaniea- 
tion  was  received  from  Mr.  Carles,  Consul  at  Foochoo. 

Kertnea  Fagi.^ThiB  destractiva  but  too  oommon  pest  of  Beech  trees 
wss  received,  with  inquiries  as  to  the  best  means  of  destroying  or  pre« 
venting  it  If  the  trees  are  bat  slightly  attacked,  spraying  with  petroleum 
and  soapsods  in  water  should  Im  persevered  with,  repeating  the  process 
from  tiase  to  time.  If,  however,  the  trees  are  too  badly  attacked,  nothing 
but  catting  them  down  and  burning  at  least  the  bark  can  prevent  it 
spreading  to  other  trees. 


NEW  ZEALAND  TROUBLES. 

I  AM  forwarding  yon  per  parcel  post  a  small  box  containing  several 
insect  pests  which  have  caused  me  very  much  trouble  during  the  last 
two  years,  in  the  faint  hope  that  some  of  yoar  readers  may  be  able  to 
**  locate  "  the  vermin,  and  indicate  a  eare.  I  will  describe  briefly  my 
troubles  and  experiences  ;  which,  if  fully  set  forth,  would  occupy  many 
long  chapters.  I  have  tried  most  of  the  inseetieidea,  which  have  t»eea 
reeommended  in  **oar  JournaV  with  little  success. 

The  eel  worm  has  been  troublesome  both  in  pots  and  outside,  but  with 
applications  of  lime  and  kainit  I  l)elieve  it  is  beooming  scarcer.  A  small 
round  pest,  possibly  the  Hyacinth  mite,  is  destructive  on  bulbs  and  eut* 
tings  outside,  but  whether  they  are  the  cause  or  eflfeot  of  decay  I  should 
like  to  know.  A  thin  white  insect  with  many  legs  or  feet,  somewhat 
resembling  a  very  small  wood- louse,  except  in  colour,  has  swarmed 
every  wheie,  and  the  more  onhealthy  a  plant  the  more  certain  are  they  to 
be  present.  Our  biologist  oould  give  me  no  information  as  to  their  mode 
of  life  and  habits.  Hot  water  kills  them  the  best  of  anything  I  have 
tried,  but  is  unsafe  for  general  application. 

The  next  trouble  is  the  borer,  I  suppose  a  diminutive  caterpillar  ;  it 
has  been  a  terrible  scoarge,  dealing  death  and  destruction  everywhere, 
espeoially  to  pot  plants.  No  person  here  that  I  have  seen  knows  any- 
thing of  this  pest,  its  habits  or  life  history.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  larvm 
of  the  fever  fly,  mentioned  I  think  by  Mr.  Dyke  in  your  eolumns  some 
time  since,  for  I  am  pestered  with  a  diminutive  fly  in  myriads  ;  it  is  thin, 
about  ^Q  inch  in  length,  with  shining  wings  of  a  metallic  blue  shade  ;  it 
hovers  around  ths  pott,  and,  no  doubt,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  soil,  which 
very  soon  hatch  out  the  caterpillar — a  most  voracious  brute  that  devours 
everything  in  reach,  including  soil  and  labels,  in  qaick  time.  J  have- 
traeed  the  larvsB  into  the  papa  state,  and  seen  the  fly  emerge,  so  there  oaa 
be  no  mistake  except  as  to  the  name.  I  ean  kill  the  larva  with  hot  water 
140^  Fahr.,  also  with  mustard  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  sometimes  the 
plants  also,  if  not  previonsly  kiUed  by  the  insects  {  but  what  of  the  fly 
which  Imszes  everywhere,  and  may  deposit  eggs  every  five  minutes  ?  I 
almost  despair  of  a  core.  Maybe,  however,  as  like  the  philosophical' 
lady  who  lost  her  purse,  I  shall  find  it  when  I  am  not  looking  for  it. 

Although  my  case  seems  desperate  I  shall  not  relax  my  efforts  to 
conquer.  In  the  hope  of  destroying  this  nimble  fly  inside  I  have  had 
recourse  to  frequent  fumigation  with  tobacoo,  also  used  insect-destrpyin^ 
powder,  painted  the  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur,  syringed  all  woodwork 
and  available  places  with  scalding  water,  but  with  indifferent  suooess. 
My  last  experiment  is  to  pot  everything  in  a  compost  so  tightly  com* 
pressed  as  to  be  impenetrable  by  the  ovipositor  of  my  nbiqiutoas 
tormentor.    Who  can  help  me  in  the  emsade  7— New  Zbalandeb. 

[Though  the  oontents  of  the  box  received  were  most  oarefully 
examined,  nothing  could  be  found  except  moss,  wood,  and  soil  as  dry  aa 
dust.  It  seems  a  little  strange  that  antipodean  entomologists  cannot 
identify  the  invaders.  If  the  gloomy,  yet  not  despairing,  narrative  of  our 
oorrespondent  should  meet  the  eyes  of  "the  savants,  they  might  perhaps  be 
stimulated  to  try  and  solve  the  problem. 

The  tormented  orusader  does  not  say  he  has  tried  nicotine  vapour  in 
his  plant  houses,  or  strips  of  tin  smeared  on  both  sides  with  a  eomposi-^ 
tion  formed  of  resin  and  sweet  oil  melted  together,  inserting  the  strips  in 
slits  in  the  tope  of  small  stakes  disposed  among  the  plants  for  the  flies  to 
alight  on.    If  they  did,  and  probably  would,  they  would  be  in  a  **  fix." 

The  caterpillar  must  indeed  be  a  '*  voraeioas  brnte  '*  to  **  devoar  soil 
and  labels."    As  to  the  labels,  it  might  be  bothered  by  giving  them  two 


another  matter,  and  a  veritable  pozsle.  Compressing  it  might  give  the 
gormandiser  a  little  more  trouble^  but  not  more,  one  would  think,  than 
b  involved  in  eating  label ;  and  what  if  the  larvas  were  in  the  soil  when 
placed  in  the  pots  7  This  is  not  unlikely,  and  it  might  be  a  wise  precantion 
to  liake  it,  and  thus  oook  both  eggs  and  larvss,  then  moisten  the  mass 
before  using.  The  catching  and  cooking  processes  suggested  at  least  hav»^ 
the  merit  <?  safety— 4.0^  to  the  plants. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers  on  the  top  ean  .aflbrd  helpfuL 
hints  to  our  friend  **  down  under  "  in  this  perplexing  case.] 
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FORCED   FRUITS   AT   SYON. 

As  iniimmted  in  ay  natei  na  pi^  449  at  Iha  23rd  nit,  fofoed  frpU*  Bt 
87011  kr«i  in  *  meuare,  u  eitaniifaly  growB  u  hardjr  fruiti.  Enl/, 
iiililiMim.  ><■<]  I>1*  mppliei  bm  espacud  in  mooewioii,  Gnpe*  mre 
nqnired  mj  euly,  Mid  tor  tbis  parpoM  low  tnnk  piti  ar*  atiliMd  tar 
pot  Vinei,  and  oibeca  planted  oar.  Theia  are  this  wawn  startad  in 
•dvaiMe  of  thoM  in  poU,  wllh  th«  objeot  of  gattiag'  larcar  bonchm  and 
btniw  than  the  pot  Vine*  laniuh.  Thii  arranitemeiit  !•  tnada  bj  Mr. 
WftbM.  not  ftom  choice,  bat  to  maet  the  raqDiremeoU  of  tfa«  aauon 
Tbaiw  Tinaa  are  prepared  for  foroing  on  aioiilar  linen  to  tfau  adopted  for 
thoae  in  poU,  Darrow  pita  beinr  QMd  for  planticg  in,  and  when  foroad 
two  aeaaong,  are  oleared  ont  and  raplaoed  bf  new  oane*.  The  eailleat  pit 
it  atarted  in  October,  and  otberi  follow  io  aucceuion  to  carry  on  the 
■apply  from  April  onwardL  Several  hoates  are  detoted  to  Gropea,  the 
lateat  b^ng  Terj  lofiy  iroa-rooted  buildinga,  old  in  daiigb.  and  dimcnlt  to 
■Danace.  iCill  good  bnncbea  are  annually  prodnoed  in  quantity. 

Peacbsh  and  Nectarines. — Thete  are  axtenilirely  pown,  and 
from  Indoor  and  oatdoor  tree*  a  anpply  ia  maintained  Iram  April  nniil 
October,  or  neceuity  ibar*  i*  a  large  nnmber  of  Tarietiea  aa  well  aa 
tTMa.  For  early  gathering  none  holdi  10  high  a  place  a*  Anuden  Jane 
P«aeh.  Thit,  though  the  frnita  are  not  of  large  aiie,  la  the  moat  reliable 
rroppeFi  and  Tery  early,  wilb  quality  auperior  to  *oin»  of  the  early  leetion, 
Cardii  at  and  Early  Rivari  are  the  earUeat  Naetarinea,  fallowed  by  Lord 
Napier,  tit.  Wytbea  depends  on  permanent  tree*  for  bii  early  Peaohea. 
Hany  of  the  aorta  grown  for  midaoaaoB  and  later  na*  are  a  repetition  of 
Ihoae  on  the  opnn  waUh 

^  8TBAWBBBBIB3, — Theae  nra  grown  In  pota  to  the  nambar  of  MKX). 
Of  tbeee  3000  are  Royal  SoTereign,  1000  La  Groaaa  Bacr^,  and  IDOO 
IVaaidant,  Tho  i^ania  at  the  end  of  September  irere  remarkable  for 
tlietr  Tigocir  of  foliage  and  plamp  erownt,  which  are  kept  rMlocad  to 
dogla  onee,  eo  that  fine  irnaeea  of  Bowen  Br4  prodnoed  in  apring.  Aa 
no  Strawberry  bonae  la  apedallj  prorlded,  the  plania  oocnpy  ahelrea  in 
ottafr  fbraing  houaea,  and  are  atarted  very  early  in  winter  in  larga 
■DoceealTB  baiehea.  Ta  deal  with  luoh  namberi  mnat  X\x  the  apeoe  at 
ooaamand  eonaidirably,  extenaive  aa  it  ii, 

^  Mklohb. — It  need  lesroalT  be  aald  that  the  aupply  of  thaa*  ia 
tnfonaat,  aa  fruits  ha*«  to  be  furniihed  oTer  a  Ions  aeasOQ.  Sank  pita 
of  man  than  ordinary  width  are  employed  for  Melona,  and  tbe  aame 
dleiaioB  U  made  to  fumi>h  a  aoeretaioD  by  ntiliaing  back  and  front  ahelrea 
and  oanlral  piM.  Mr,  Wythea  deTolea  a  good  deal  of  attention  tn 
intar-croaaing  and  raiaing  new  Tarletlea,  and  with  more  than  ordinary 
tnccea*.  Many,  if  not  alt,  grown  at  Syon  are  oF  hia  own  railing.  They 
are  treated  mostly  on  tbe  cirdonayetem;  aa  tbii  is  found  to  Inrnish  cropt 
th«  moat  regularly.  At  tbe  end  0!  September  there  were  plsnli  in  seieral 
Btlgei  of  fruiting,  and,  in  loma  oa^es,  thay  appear  ■■  nigoroni  and  lre« 
rooting  ai  in  aammer. 

CuGDHBBBS. — 9yan  HoBse  FraliSn  ie  still  foand  tha  beat  for  winter 
fruiiing,  and  Mr.  Wytbes  growi  hia  own  seed.  At  the  time  of  my  Tisit 
there  weie  many  dotens  of  ripening  fruite  which  olearly  demontlrated 

freedom  in  bearing.     Other  Taiietit ......    ..   .  c_  _ 

House  alone   auppliea  tha  winter 
Caoumbara  erery  day  in  the  year. 

P108.— The  early  forced  ireci 
twenty  each  introdnced  in  suocta 
the  later  uae.     St.  John'a   and  Pmgo 


In  pole.    There  are  thrre  sell  of 
.  tlie   largett   being  reaerTed  for 
tboie  which   affurd 


the  early  gathering*  and  are  free  bearing.  Several  other*  do  duty 
io  pot*  later,  Nebtan,  Negro  Largo,  and  Boargaaotie  GriM  amoBg 
them.  Some  of  the  froir  haniei  aro  furniahed  with  Fig*  on  the  bach 
wall*,  and  one  of  good  eiie  la  filled  with  permanent  tieea 

Bahanam. — Three  diiiiione  of  a  lotty  range  devoted  to  Ibcie  bare 
beeo  growing  italely  plants  until  ihia  aeasoo,  bat  the  demand  for  other 
frnll*  baa  cauaed  a  proipectite  reduolion  to  tfo  diTisiun*.  B^inauai, 
like  Figs,  are  grown  eomc  in  pata.  others  planted  ont.  and  a  good  deal  at 
altentiun  bus  to  be  gtren  them  to  obtain  ripe  fruits  over  a  long  aeaton. 

The  coltlTation  of  Pinea  has  been  di  scout  in  tied,  a*  in  many  olher 
garden*,  the  ipaoa  once  ooeupled  by  them  being  deroled  to  olher  fruits 
which  are  In  greater  demand.  Tbe  Vanilla,  of  which  *o  much  was 
heard,  occupie*  the  bick  wall  of  one  large  bonae,  and  hai  been  excep- 
tionally fmitfnl  tbia  paat  eeaaos.  Tbii  11  apparently  muoh  apprec-isled 
at  Sjon,  and  carta  nly  the  Bne  plant  ia  an  inlarea'ing  feature  of  the 
garden*. 

No  one  making  hia  firat  fisit  to  Sjon  could  f.ll  to  be  impresaed  with 
the  importance  and  extent  of  the  obarge  invested  in  Mr.  Wylhea,  and 
erery  department  q>aaks  Tolnmea  for  tbe  d wore ti on  which  ia  broujtht  to 
bear  in  making  the  twat  of  the  retonrcei  of  the  ealabliihmeDt.  What 
adda  to  the  dlRlcuUy  of  doing  so  h  tha  glBH  depsrtmenta  bring  icat  ered 
oier  iDcb  a  la'ge  area.  Macb  may  Iw  afen  in  the  autumn  to  interest 
io  three  extentiTe  gardeni,  bat  the  apring  month*  ahonid  be  ehoaan  lo 


THE  YOUNG  GARDENERS"  DOMAIN. 
Chinese  Pbimulas. 
Ab  the  Uam*  begin  to  decline,  one  looks  roood  and  It  iaclined  to 
wonder  what  there  will  be  lo  follow  them  and  brighten  the  eonaerratory 
and  room.  Happy  ia  the  ganlener  who  haagood  oolleetlona  of  anoh  plant* 
aa  Primula  ainsnsis  and  Cyolameui  to  tide  oTer  tha  otherwise  dull  period 
before  the  balk  of  the  bnlbt  com«  In. 


It  is  abont  the  lormer — Primjla  afnensit — I  more  particularly  intend 
to  write  now.  A  small  collection  to  flower  during  the  lata  aniamn  and 
earl;  winter  ii  rery  useful,  a*  tbe  plants  ean  be  uwd  in  poaltlon*  where 
it  would  be  impotaible  to  use  large  ilook  like  Gbryaanthemims,  and  on* 
who  has  maeh  to  do  in  tbe  way  of  house  decoration  feels  tiie  want  of  email 
Bowering  plant*  very  mneb  at  this  periorl. 

To  obtain  plants  in  Sower  at  thi*  *ca*on,  seed*  ahonid  be  sown  early 
in  Maroh.  My  experience  1*  that  flueb  good  apeolment  oannot  be  obtained 
from  theae  early  sowinga  ai  from  the  later  ones,  but,  in  spite  of  this  faal, 
they  are,  aa  I  said  before,  most  useful.  Snecesalonal  aowings  can  be  made 
tbrongh  Hareh.  April,  Hay,  and  June.  The  chief  aowing,  if  the  majority 
of  the  planta  are  needed  in  flower  at  or  jutt  alter  Cbnatmat,  should  be 
made  about  the  middle  of  April. 

The  seeds  ihonld  be  sown  in  pang,  the  toil  eonilsting  of  tha  regulaticD 
loam,  leaf  loil,  and  plenty  of  Band  ;  they  will  need  only  the  slightest 
co'cring.  After  aotking.  the  pens  ihonld  be  pat  on  a  ahelf,  closa  to 
the  glass,  In  a  warm  hunts,  and  a  piece  ol  glass  placed  over  each  to  intnro 
Dniformity  of  moitttire  without  macb  watering.  They  matt  be  *haded 
from  bright  tuuihlne,  which  can  be  done  by  placing  ahfalt  of  newspaper 
over  ttaein.  At  loon  as  the  teedlings  are  large  enongb  to  handle  they 
-mutt  be  pricked  oS  into  other  pins  ;  If  thta  ia  not  done  in  good  tlin«  they 
are  apt  to  damp  olT.  A  notcbed  Mick  will  be  found  a  naefnl  inatmmant 
for  thit  operation,  for  the  tiny  aeedltnga  can  be  manipulated  moch  better 
aad  with  leas  risk  of  injury  than  with  th*  finger*.  The  next  shift  will  be 
into  aniall  60-pots,  and  when  these  bar*  become  fall  of  roots  a  final  shift 
into  43's  ean  be  made. 

After  the  seed-pan  stage  they  should  be  kept  in  a  ocld  frame  or  000 
greenhouse  dote  to  the  gla**,  *nd  where  plenty  of  air  ii  obtainable,  for  it 
i>  importint  to  keep  ihem  at  hirily  and  iturdy  aa  prit>ible,  Th* 
plants  muit  nut  be  alluweJ  10  become  ttarFed.  at  they  never  quite  reeoTcr 
fmm  the  check.  Annther  moet  Important  point  is  ihorongh  drainage,  for 
Primnlaa  require  a  large  amount  of  water  during  the  lummer  ;  iherofore 
it  It  absolutely  neeeuary  that  the  drainage  bt  gaud.  On  the  other  hand 
they  need  carelnl  watering  during  winter,  for  if  kept  (xoeativaly  wet  they 
will  oertalnly  damp, 

Frimulaa  do  not  require  a  great  amount  of  ebade  during  summer.  In 
my  opinion,  growers  are  apt  to  err  on  the  aide  of  too  muoh.  Tha  *o)l  for 
the  final  potting  should  cooaist  of  two  parts  of  loam,  one  part  of  leaf  soil, 
half  a  part  of  thoroughly  deeajed  manure,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
coarse  sand.  A  few  cruihed  bones  inaoTporated  with  the  compost  will  be 
benDfidal.  Care  is  needed  In  potting  Primulai  not  to  get  the  crowns  of 
the  plants  too  high.  If  tbii  ia  done  they  tail  about,  and  are  apt  to  twiat 
oS.  On  the  other  hand  tbe  crown*  mast  not  be  baried,  bat  should  be 
Jnat  level  with  the  aurfooe  of  the  eoil  Car*  I*  needed  in  handlin));  th* 
plants,  at  tbe  lestaa  are  easily  broken,  and  tbe  loss  of  foliage  it  a  diafigaiw. 
ment  at  well  as  a  check.  Primulas  should  be  kept  during  winter  in  a 
temperature  of  from  SO"  to  5S°  with  a  rather  dry  atmotphate.  All  avail- 
able ventilation  ahonid  be  gina  during  favourablo  weather.— 8  X. 


FBUIT    FORCING. 

Clian7  House.  —  The  trees  baviog  been  pmned  and  dretatd  tba 
houie  can  now  be  olo  ed  for  prodndng  Cherriea  at  the  cloee  of  April  or 
early  in  May.  The  treatment  should  be  such  at  will  not  excite  growth 
prematurely,  therefore  only  allow  a  slow  progreision.  A  temperature  of 
40°  to  45°  at  night  and  60°  by  day  will  need  lo  be  maintained  by  artificial 
meant?  When  the  external  oandili<Hi*  are  favourable,  a  few  degreaa 
higher  may  safely  be  permitted,  bat  anything  caloalated  to  bring  the 
tree*  on  too  quiokly  mutt  be  carefully  guarded  agaiasf,  at  undua 
eicitemen',  at  the  commencement  it  likely  10  prove  injurions  to  the 
crop.  Ventiiite  at  60°.  jntt  a  little  at  the  apex  of  tbe  faouia  to  imam  a 
change  of  atmosphere,  Ireely  at  5o°,  allowing  an  advance  lo  89°,  and 
aloting  at  65°.  Maintain  a  moderate  amount  of  atmospheno  nolsture  by 
■yringing  occasion  illy,  but  in  all  cases  allow  th*  trees  lo  become  dry 
before  night.  It  it  highly  important  that  the  bordera  be  thoroughly 
moist,  aa  wben  tbe  trees  are  excited  into  growth  freah  root*  will  ipeedily 
follow,  and  to  encourage  them  moisture,  but  nut  auddannea*.  is  absolutely 
eteentiaL  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  aphidet,  and  Inmigate  npon  tha 
appearance  of  the  first  insect. 

VlOM.—EariitH  Boute.— After  the  buda  break  the  temperature  will  need 
to  be  increased  to  S0°  at  night  in  mild  weather  and  fi&°in  terere,  fiadnally 
increaaingitao  as  to  have  It  at  80°  at  sight  when  the  Vines  are  In  leaf.and  70° 
la  75°  by  day  with  moderate  ventila>ion.  If  there  are  evaporation  trongba 
in  the  house  keep  them  regnlarly  nhaived  with  liquid  maanre.  Wliera 
these  do  not  exist,  and  there  is  nt  wrmenttug  material,  guano,  ]  Jb. 
to  30  gallona  of  water,  or  the  urinary  draining  of  staUes  and  cow 
house*,  diluted  witb  six  limes  the  bulk  of  water,  may  be  iprinkled  on  lb* 
Boor  and  inrfaces  of  border*  in  the  lata  afternoon,  two  or  ibiaa  tiniaa  b 
week.  Vine*  m  pota  will  require  more  nourish laient  at  the  growth 
adranoes,  supplying  Ijquld  manure  at  the  temperatore  of  the  house. 
Sprinkle   the  house  two  or  three  timei  a  day  in  clear  weather.  a*oidiB( 
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a  Terj  elme  and  too  damp  rr  a  dry  atnoiphere.    Tie  up  the  Vioes  in 

Keition  a»  soon  as  growth  bat  commenoed  in  the  lowest  buds,  always 
fore  the  shoots  ure  so  long  as  to  be  damaged  by  the  process.  Bis- 
Nodding  should  not  be  practised  nntil  the  fruit  shows  in  the  points  of  the 
■hoots. 

BcuM$$  to  Slave  Fntii  Stpe  in  May.^The  Vines  for  this  purpose  must  be 
started  without  delay,  for  quite  fire  months  are  necessary  to  seowe  fruit 
of  the  early  Tarieties  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  To  faeilitate 
this  and  to  sa^e  fuel,  a  bed  of  stable  litter  and  leaves  in  equal  parts,  placed 
on  the  floor  of  the  house,  turning  a  nortion  oi  it  daily,  so  as  to  supply 
ammonia,  is  osefut.  The  outside  border  must  have  the 'needful  proteotioa 
from  cold  rain  end  snow.  If  the  roots  of  the  Vines  ere  mainly  inside,  a 
oofvring  of  leaves  about  6  inches  thick,  and  a  little  litter  over  them 
to  prevent  them  being  blown  about  by  wind,  will  afibrd  ihe  needful 
protection. 

Where  the  roots  sre  chiefly  outside  a  covering  of  wsrm  litter  after 
the  Vinos  br^ak  will  materially  sssist  root  action  and  the  supply  of 
Bomishment,  two-thirds  loaves  to  one-third  of  stable  litter  affording  a 
lesa  violent  heat,  but  more  lasting,  than  all  manure.  The  material  once 
put  on  must  be  kept  at  a  regular  heat  by  adding  fresh  as  necessary  and 
reoaoviag  some  of  the  spent.  The  inside  border  should  be  made  ^oroughly 
aaolst,  but  not  soddened,  by  applying  water,  or  in  the  case  of  weakly 
Vfaies  liquid  manure  at  the  mean  temperature  of  the  house.  It  aulBoes 
if  the  soil  is  moderately  moist  until  the  Vines  bresk.  Start  with  a 
temperature  of  50''  in  severe  weather,  55°  in  mild  weather,  and  65°  by 
day,  except  the  weather  is  severe  and  dull,  when  55°  will  be  more 
suitable.  Maintain  a  moiit  atmosphere  by  syringiog  the  Vines  and  house 
oeeasionally,  but  avoid  excessive  moisture  end  keeping  the  rods  dripping 
wet»  for  this  excites  the  production  of  serial  roots  from  the  rods. 
Depress  young  canes  to  the  horisontal  position  or  below  to  cause  the 
bade  to  kveak  regularly. 

Hidteaton  Semes. — The  Vines  will  in  most  eases  be  pruned  and  at  rest. 
If  not,  the  pruning  and  cleansing  of  the  houses  and  Vines  should  be  attended 
tovrithontdelaj.  Where  the  Grapes  are  partially  cut,  the  remainder  may 
be  removed  with  a  good  portion  of  wood  attaohedy  and  that  inserted  in 
bottles  of  water  with  a  pifce  of  charcoal  in  each  will  keep  the  Grapes 
admirably  in  a  dry  room  from  which  frost  is  excluded.  This  will  liberate 
the  Vines  for  pmning — it  being  assumed  that  the  leaves  are  all  down — 
and  the  house  for  cleaning,  repairs  and  paiotiug.  The  Vines  ought  only 
to  have  the  looie  part  removed,  be  washed  with  soapy  tepid  water,  and 
aflerwards  with  an  inseciicido.  If  the  Vines  have  been  infested  with 
mealy  bug,  scale,  or  red  spider,  wash  them  mith  a  solution  of  caustic  soda 
and  pearlssh,  1  oz.  each  to  li  gallon  of  hot  water,  in  which  4  ozs.  of  soft- 
soap  has  been  dissolved,  and  apply  hot  (130"  to  140°)  with  a  stiffish  brush, 
reaching  well  into  every  angle,  crevice,  and  hole.  Remove  the  loose  sur- 
tee  soil  without  disturbing  the  roots,  and  supply  a  top-dressing  of  fresh 
loam  about  a  couple  of  inches  thick,  and  sprinkle  over  it  a  good  handful 
of  some  approved  fertiliser. 
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Have  Pbices  Deteriorated? 

It  may  be  interesting  to  bee-keepers  at  this  season  to  make  a 
oomparisoQ  between  the  price  of  bouey  at  toe  present  time,  ami  the 
piioca  that  could  be  obtained  before  the  movable  frame  hive  came 
into  general  use.  Hare  prices  deteriorated?  We  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  The  quality  of  the  hooey,  as  a  rule,  is  much  higher 
ander  the  new  system  than  it  was  when  the  straw  skep  held  sway. 
One  cannot,  however,  hide  the  fact  that  many  bee-keepers  through 
earelesanesi,  or  owing  to  their  anxiety  to  obtain  as  large  a  bulk  as 
poasible,  often  place  very  inferior  samples  on  the  market.  A  bee- 
Kceper  with  very  little  experience  may  soon  detect  the  difference 
between  unrif)e  honey,  that  will  ferment  within  a  few  weeks  after 
being  taken  from  the  hive. 

Whilst  on  the  question  of  inferior  honey,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
impress  on  bee-keepers  the  absolate  necessity  of  leaving  the  honey  in 
the  combe  until  it  is  thoronghly  ripp.  The  modern  frame  hive  gives 
every  advantage  in  enlarging  the  supers  on  the  lines  laid  down  in 
previous  notes,  so  there  should  be  no  excuse  for  removing  the 
ikoney  before  it  ia  in  the  proper  condition  for  extracting. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some  bee-keepers  have  a  difficulty  in 
findiug  an  outlet  for  their  produce,  even  at  low  prices,  if  the  honey 
to  which  our  attention  was  recently  drawn  by  a  provincial  dealer  was 
a  fair  sample  of  what  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  market.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  extremely  low  prices  are  paid  for  such  products. 
**  Prices  are  not  what  they  were,**  was  the  remark  passed  by  a  bee- 
keeper the  other  day.  We  agreed  with  him,  but  thought  it  was 
rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise.  High  prices  have  the  effect  of 
restricting  sales,  thus  placing  our  produce  within  the  reach  of  only  a 
few.  Increase  the  output  and  reduce  prices,  and  this  will  have  the 
desired  effect  of  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Prices   Obtained. 
There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  many  bee-keepers  have,  a 
great  objection  to  let  others  know  the   prices  they  obtain  for  their 


honey.  We  have  often  thought  It  would  probably  be  an  advantage 
to  others  if  we  stated  the  prices  that  have  eome  under  our  notice. 
In  our  early  days  of  bee-keeping  there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  an 
average  of  a  shilling  a  pound  for  ran  honey,  and  as  high  as 
Is.  6^.  for  honey  in  the  comb;  but  at  that  time  the  quantity 
was  limited,  and  it  was  chiefly  circulated  among  retail J^oustomerB. 
This  was  in  the  days  of  straw  skepa  and  bell-glasses. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  InstMd  of  the  run  honey  befaig  obtidned 
from  the  pollen-laden  combe,  which  usually  imparted  a  somewhat 
peculiar  flavour,  and  it  was  often  dark  in  oclour,  we  now  obtidn  all 
our  honey  from  supers ;  the  queen,  brood,  and  pollen  being  oonfined 
to  the  brood  chamber  underneath,  the  honey  from  the  brood  neet 
never  being  interfered  with.  The  consequence  b  a  superior  sample  of 
honey  is  obtained^  which  varies  in  colour  and  density  according  to  the 
flowers  from  which  it  is  collected. 

In  addition  to  having  a  good  sample  much  will  depend  onXthe 
manner  in  which  it  is  put  up.  The  most  saleable  form  for  run  honey 
18  1  lb.  screw  top  glass  jars.  Hiese  are  of  English  manufacture^ 
costing  12s.  6d.  per  gross  at  the  works.  These  should  be  neatly 
labell^  with  the  producer's  own  label,  which  will  be  an  advertise- 
ment, and  also  a  proof  of  its  purity.  Obtaining  honey  in  quantity, 
we  have  to  find  customers  for  it  amongst  wholesale  dealers,  the  price 
obtained  being  98.  a  dozen.  Honey  in  bulk  realises  irom  GOs.  to  708. 
per  cwt.  There  is,  however,  not  such  a  demand  for  it  in  thisi condi- 
tion as  when  bottled  and  neatly  labelled  as  above. 

Comb  honey,  in  1  lb.  sectione,  well  finished  and  of  good  colour* 
realises  from  86.  to  lOi.  per  dozen  in  the  trade.  The  former  price  is 
the  minimum.  Retail  they  are  usually  Is.  each.  We  have  not  the 
demand  for  sections  as  for  run  honey,  and  taking  the  average  of  a 
given  number  of  hives  more  run  honey  may  be  obtained  than  when 
working  for  sections.  There  is  thus  a  double  reason  why  we  work, 
more  hugely  for  run  honey. — An  English  Bek-kbepeb. 


^%  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to**  The  Editor,"  la*  Mitre  Court 
Oliambers,  Vleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will 
write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information 
on  matters  discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them 
to  unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects  through  the  post.  If  information 
be  desired  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nam  de  plwne&  are  given 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Oorreepondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.  All  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
^itor,  though  not  necessarilv  for  insertion.  We  cannot,  aa  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  througn  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot 
be  inserted. 

Ouenmber  Leaves  Spotted  and  unhealthy  {J,  £.). — The  small  white 
spots  have  been  caused  by  the  bites  of  some  insect,  a&d  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  we  found  the  larvsB  of  Che  Lantana  bug,  Orthezia  insignis, 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  mealy  bug  when  viewed  with  the  naked 
eye,  beiosr  covered  with  a  sort  of  white  meal,  e8p<  oially  in  the  mature 
stsge.  The  pest  mutt  ^  killed,  vhi<^h  is,  perhaps,  best  effected  by 
vaporisation  with  nicotine  on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings  mode- 
rately, as  an  overdose  would  be  liable  to  injure  the  foliage,  especially  at 
this  season  when  the  leaves  are  thin  and  weak  in  teziare.  The  vapor- 
isation should  be  repeated  in  the  coarse  of  a  week,  so  as  to  make  snre  of 
any  pests  hatched  out  from  eirgs,  which  are  present  here  and  there  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leavei.  Fumigation  with  tobacco  paper  also  has  a 
destructive  effect  on  the  pest,  but  is  not  so  effectual  as  nicotine  vapour. 
Spraying  with  methylated  spirit  acti  pr'^mptly  upon  the  insect,  but 
sometimes  injuriously  on  the  foliage,  hence  i  hould  be  diluted  to  a  aafe 
strength.  It  can  easily  be  applied  by  means  of  sprayers,  such  as  is  used 
by  hairdressers,  not  costing  more  than  two  or  three  shiHings.  The  spray 
snould  be  very  light,  a  mere  film  of  moisture  being  better  tban  a 
drenching. 
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Onoiimber  Soot  IMsease  (P.  P.)* — ^^  doabt  if  the  now  ftncient  remedy 
you  meaUon  U  obtainable  anywbere.  If  i(  had  been  found  at  grenerally 
effioaciont  at  was  expected,  you  may  be  certain  it  would  be  included  in 
nnrierymen*8  and  seedsmen^s  lists  of  garden  requisites. 

Basio  Blag  and  Kainit  for  Sandy  OUy  Soil  {A.  K,),'^Wt>  have  not 
foand  basic  cinder  phosphate  particularly  efleotiTe  on  sandy  soil  unless 
the  soil  oontained  a  large  amonut  of  humus  or  animal  or  reg^table 
matter.  A  mixture  of  7  owt.  of  the  phosphate  powder  and  3  cwt.  of 
kainit  per  acre  would  give  good  results  if  the  laod  ^ere  rich  in 
organic  matter ;  but  for  yonr  soil  we  should  adfise  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  steamed  bonemeal  and  best  quality  kainit,  applying  5  owt.  of  the 
mixture  per  arre,  or  84  lbs.  per  rod  now,  or  as  soon  as  practicable,  follow- 
ing early  in  spring  with  3^  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre,  or  If  lb. 
per  rod  ;  or  mix  the  whole  together  and  apply  at  the  middle  of  February, 
or  as  soon  afterwards  as  the  state  of  the  ground  permits.  If  your  land 
oontains  a  considerable  amount  of  vegetable  matter  the  manure  you  name 
would  answer  well,  and  it  might  also  be  used  for  bulbs  and  Roses  outdoors. 
The  best  time  to  apply  it  would  be  in  the  autumn  or  now.  The  mixture 
we  advise  would  be  more  suitable  for  plants  under  glass,  reducing  the 
kainit  a  little.  We  could  give  a  more  complete  formula,  but  the  several 
ingredients  are  not,  as  a  rule,  easily  obtainable  in  small  quantities. 

VertiliMr  for  SaspbaxrieB  (M,  4*  TT.).— As  you  cannot  procure  stabi* 
manure  without  considerable  difficulty,  and  as  Raspberries  require  con- 
siderable humus,  we  should  give  a  broadcast  dressing  in  the  early  spring 
of  tape  dust  or  mesl.  It  is  a  bye-product  from-  oil  mills,  and  should  be 
guaranteed  to  contain  &{  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  Apply  5  to  7}  cwt.  per 
acre.  It  is  preferably  harrowed  in  or  covered  lightly  with  soil  to 
prevent  loss  of  ammonia  evolved  by  decomposition.  Supplement  with  the 
following  mixture : — Dissolved  bones,  dry  and  crumbling,  9^  parts  ; 
mnnate  of  potash,  3  parts  i  kainit,  4  parts ;  nitrate  of  soda,  1^  part; 
and  wood  ashes,  quite  fresh  or  unbleached,  2  parts =20  paitt.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  apply  at  once — i,6 ,  not  keeping  it  after  mixing,  at  the 
rate  of  6  to  7}  owt.  per  acre.  The  dressing  should  be  given  as  soon  after 
the  middle  of  February  as  the  state  of  the  ground  permits.  One  of  the 
simplest  and  best  dressings  for  small  fruits  is  equal  parts  of  bone  super- 
phosphate and  kainit  5  owt.  per  acre,  applied  in  the  early  winter  pre- 
ferably, and  not  later  than  February,  pointing  in,  then  when  growth 
commences  in  the  bushes  apply  nitrate  of  soJa,  ornsned  fine,  2  cwt  per 


Boot- pruning  Apple  Trees  {A,  !V.).~An  Apple  tree  from  a  seed  or  pip 
has,  ^*as  some  say.*'  three  *^sets"  of  roots ^tap  root,  *'to  hold  the  tree 
firm  ; "  Urge  roots,  **  to  create  wood  ;  **  and  small  fibrous  roots,  **  to 
create  fruit."  The  philosophic  **  some  *'  ssy,  *«  Don't  cut  the  tap  root, 
cut  the  large  roots,  and  don't  cut  the  small  fibrous  roots."  Others 
say  '*Cut  the  tap  root,  and  not  the  large  side  roots."  No  wonder 
you  ask,  '* Could  yon  kindly  tell  me  which  is  right?"  The  Apple 
tree  in  a  state  of  Nature  has  a  tap  root,  the  continuation  of  the 
radicle  from  the  seed  or  pip,  the  object  of  «hich  is  no  doubt  to  fix 
the  tree  firmly  in  the  ground ;  but  cultivators  make  Nature  sub- 
servient to  the  requirements  of  man.  The  stocks  for  Apple  trees  are 
of  two  kinds — '^  free,"  as  raised  from  pips  or  seeds ;  and  **  dwarf," 
«s  propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers.  Only  trees  raised  from  seed 
|>08sess  a  tsp  root,  and  In  the  case  of  free  stocks  the  tap  roots  are 
shortened  in  transplanting.  This  gives  rise  to  lateral  or  side  roots,  so 
that  eventually  the  tree  has  large  roots  all  round  the  root  stem,  and  a 
number  of  small  fibrous  roots.  But  Nature  is  strong,  and  sometimes 
forces  the  tree  to  push  straight  down  roots.  These  descending  side  roots 
are  often  called  tap  roots.  These  large  side  roots  may  become  too  strong, 
and  instead  of  inducing  profitable  fruit-prodnoing  growths,  incite  the 
extension  of  over-lnxunant  fruitless  branches.  When  this  is  so  the 
strong  roots  require  to  be  shortened  for  promoting  fibrous  root  formation 
nearer  the  stem.  The  object  of  this  is  to  induce  the  tree  to  produce  a 
mass  of  fibres  in  the  ameliorated  surface  soil,  as  these  are  conducive  to 
fruit  production.  In  root-pruning  some  fibres  must  of  necessity  be 
aaorifi  ed,  but  as  far  as  practicable  the  small  roots  with  their  fibres  should 
be  retained  intact. 

Vamea  of  Plants.— We  only  undertake  to  name  9peoi$$  of  cultivated 
plants,  not  wild  flowers,  or  varieties  that  have  originated  ih>m  seeds  and 
termed  florists'  flowers.  Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering 
plants,  and  Fern  fronds  should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  In 
ft  freah  state  in  securely  tied  firm  boxes.  Thiii  paper  boxes  arrive  in  s 
flattened  state.  Slightly  damp  moss,  soft  green  grass,  or  leaves  form  the 
best  pMsking,  dry  wool  or  paper  the  worst  Those  arrive  in  the  best 
condition  that  are  so  closelj^  or  firmly  packed  in  soft  green  firesh  grass,  as 
to  remain  unmoved  by  shaking.  No  specimens  should  be  sent  to  rest  in 
the  post  offioe  over  Simday,  on  which  day  there  is  no  delivery  of  postal 
HMttter  in  London.  Specimens  in  partialiy  filled  boxes  are  invariably 
injured  or  spoiled  by  being  dashed  to  and  ffo  in  tranaiu  Not  more  than 
six  specimens  cun  be  named  at  onoe,  and  the  numbers  should  be  visible 
without  untying  the  ligatures,  it  being  often  diflicult  to  separate  them 
when  the  pnper  is  damp.  (7*.  A  C.).  — Though  we  do  not,  as  above 
-indicated,  undertake  to  name  '*  varieties"  of  plants,  including  those  of 
•Chrysanthemump,  but  only  **  species,'*  we  have  no  objection  to  answering 
jrour  question  on  a  definite  point.  The  blooms  sent  sppear  to  us  to  be 
the  true  vsriety  you  nam«.  A  large  number  of  blooms  on  a  plant 
would  account  for  their  being  somewhat  small.  They  would  be  different* 
an  exhibition  form  from  crown  buds.      (C.  M  ).— 1,  Phcenix  reclinata  ; 

2,  Kentia  Ganterburyana ;  3,  K.  Belmoreana  ;  4,  Nephrolepis  davallioides  ; 
5,  Lomiiria  gibba ;  6,  Asplenium  viviparum.  [Orchidist), — 1,  A  good 
jpotted  form  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  ;  2,  Onoldium  varicosum  Ro^ersi  * 

3.  O.  Forbesi.    (J.  E.  P.).— L  ohms  visc-aris. 


Vamai  of  Vmiti.  —  ifotibs. -- We  have  pleasure  in  naminj^  good 
typical  fhiits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  convenience  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  firuit,  and  not  col- 
lectors of  specimens  from  non-subseribera.  This  latter  procedure  ia 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  that  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infringing  our  rules.  Spemal 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  ia 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  In  consequence  of  the  large  nrnnber  of  worthleee  AppUe  and  Peare 
§eni  to  tMa  office  to  be  named^  it  Kae  been  decided  to  name  only  tpedmene  and 
varieties  of  approved  merit,  and  to  refect  the  inferior,  wMch  are  not  worth 
sending  or  growing.  The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruita  or 
fiowers  to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enolosed  with  the  spemmena, 
whether  letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not'  The 
names  are  not  neoessari^  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  tor 
that.  Only  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that 
number  cannot  be  preserved.  7%ey  should  be  sent  on  the  first  indication  of 
change  towards  ripening.  Dessert  PeaA  cannot  be  named  m  a  hard  green  staie^ 
The  practice  of  pinnmg  numbers  to  the  eyes  of  the  fruits  tends  to  destroy 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  and  increases  the  difficulty  of 
identification.  When  Plums  are  sent  to  be  named  young  wood  oi  the 
trees  shouJd  accompany  them.  Leaves  of  the  trees  are  necessary  with 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  with  information  as  to  whether  the  flowers 
are  large  or  small.  (^Surrey). — ^Borsdorfer.  (L,  JT).— 1,  New  Hawthorn- 
den  ;  2,  HoUandbury  ;  3,  Golden  Russet ;  4,  Scarlet  Pearmsin  ;  5,  Bram- 
ley'i  Seedling ;  6,  Wellington  (Dumelow's  Seedling).  We  can  only 
undertake  to  name  six  specimens  at  a  time,  as  you  may  see  on  reading 
the  instructions  above.  (7.  T.  2).).— 1,  Ribston  Pippin;  2,  Beauty  of 
Hanu  ;  3,  Northern  Greening  ;  4,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain  ;  5,  SmaU'e 
Admirable ;  6,  Tvlcr's  Kernel  (A.  L,  R.).—h  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  2, 
Bismarck  ;  3,  Newton  Wonder.  (S,  Z>.). — I,  Unknown  ;  2,  possibly 
Kentish  Fillbasket :  3,  Warner's  King;  4.  Dumelow's  Seedling.  (£.  P.). 
— ^The  Apple  is  probably  Golden  Harvey,  but  no  one  could  be  certidii 
from  the  solitary  fruit. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Dbobmbbr  13th. 


AVBRAGB  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— FRUIT.— Trade  slow. 


s.  d.     s.  d. 

Apples,  English,  per  sieve    3  0  to  6  0 

„    Gansdian,  barrel    ...  10  0    15  0 

„    Nova  Scotian,  barrel  10  0    17  0 

Cobnuts  per  100  lb 60  0    70  0 

Lemons,  case    4  0    15  0 


•»• 


Qrapes,  black    ... 

„       Muscat...    ...     ... 

Melons       each 

Fears,  Califomian,  case... 
Pines,  St.  Mlchaers.  each 


s.d. 
0  6 


1 
0 
6 
1 


AYERAGB  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— YBaETABLES. 


Artichokes,  green,  dos.  .. 

Asparagus,  greeb,  bundle 

„  giant,  bundle 

Beans,  Jersey,  per  lb..    .. 

„      French,  per  lb.    .., 

Beet,  Red,  dos , 

Cabbftges,  per  tally  ... 
Carrots,  per  doz. 
Cauliflowers,  dos.    ... 
Celery,  per  bundle  ... 
Cucumbers,  dos. 

Endive,  doz 

Herbs,  bunch    


s.  d.    s.d. 


8  0to4 


4 

16 

1 

0 


0 
0 
0 
4 


*.. 


0  6 
0 


4 

2 
2 
1 
4 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
2 


4 
20 
1 
0 
0 
0 
5 
8 
1 
6 
1 
0 


s.  d. 
08 

0  6 

1  8 
0  2 


Leeks,  bunch   

Lettuce,  doz 

Mushrooms,  lb. •    ... 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punnet 

Onions,  bag,  about  1  cwt  4  0 

Parsley,  dos.  bunches    ...  2  0 

Potatoes,  cwt. 2  0 

Seakale,  doz.  baskets      ...  18  0 

Shallots,  lb 0  8 

Spinach,  per  bushel 2  0 

Tomatoes,  per  doz.  lbs.  ...  2  0 

Turnips,  bunch...    ...    ...  0  8 


AVERAGE  WaOLESALE    FRIOES.-- CITT  FLOWERS. 


Anemones,  doz.  bunches... 

iUrUmS  ...      ...      ...      ... 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bunch... 
Carnations,  12  blooms    ... 

Cattleyas,  per  doz 

Christmas  Roses,  d6z.     ... 

Ohrysanthemums,     white 

doz.  blooms 

„     yellow  doz.  blooms 

„     bunches  var. 

Buflharis,  doz ••    ... 

Ghtfdenias,  dos 

Geranium,    scarlet,    doz. 

bnohs 

Lilac,  white,  bundle 
Lilium  Harrisi,  12  blooms 

„  lanoifolium  album  ... 

„  „        rubrum ... 

.,  longiflorum,  12  blooms 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  12  bun. 


Arbor  Vitas,  var.,  dos.     ... 

Arums,  per  doz 

Aspidistra,  doz 

Aspidistra,  specimen 
Ohrysanthemums,  per  doz. 

Orotons,  doz.    

Dracssna,  var.,  doz 

Draossna  viridis,  doz. 

Erica  various,  doz 

Euonymus,  var.,  doz. 
Evergreens,  var.,  doc    ... 

^ems,  var.,  d'»z 

Ferns  small,  100     


s.  d.     s.  d. 

2  6to5  0 
0    10 


8 
2  0 
2  6 


12 
1 


0 
6 


6  0 

5  0 
0  6 

6  0 
6  0 

60 
6  0 
12  0 
8  6 
8  6 
8  0 
18  0 


2 

3 

24 

2 

9 
8 
1 
8 
8 


0 
6 
6 
0 
6 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


12  0 
8  0 

18  0 
4  6 
4  6 

12  0 

24  0 

PLANTS 
«.  d.     a.  d. 
6  0to86  0 
0    24 


Maidenhair  Fem,dos.bnch 

Marguerites,  dos.  bnchs. 
„   Yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

Mimosa,  per  bunch 

Mignonette,  doz.  bunches 

Narcissus,  white,  dos.  bun. 
„  Tellow,  doz.  bunches 
„   double,  doz.  bunches 

Odontoglossums       

Pelargoniums,  dos.  bnchs 

Poinsettias,  doz 

Roses  (indoor),  doz 

I,    jtcu,  dos. ...    ...     •■• 

„    Safrano,  packet 

„   Tea,  white,  doz.     ... 

„    Yellow,  doz.  (Perles) 

Bmilaz,  bunch 

Violets,  Parma,  bunch  ... 
„  dark,  French,  doz. 
„         „     English,  doz. 

IN  POTS. 


s.  d. 
6  0 
SO 
6  0 
2  6 
6  0 

2  6 

3  0 
2  6 
6  0 
8  0 

15  0 
60 
6  0 
2  0 
8  6 
6  0 

5  0 

6  0 
1  9 
1  6 


s.  d« 
to8  0 
6  0 
1  6 
9  0 
6  0 

s.  d. 

too  0 

010 

1  6 

00 

46 

4  0 
6  0 

21  0 
0  0 
40 

5  0 
04 


s.d. 
to8  0 
40 
9  0 
8  6 
8  0 
60 
5 
4 
7 
12  0 
24  0 
80 
80 
30 
60 
76 

7  6 

8  0 
3  6 
36 


0 
6 

6 


18 

18 

15 

B 

18 
12 
9 
80 
6 
4 
4 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
86  0 
20  0 
12  0 
80 
80 
18 
60 
18  0 
18  0 
18  0 
8  n 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Ptoui  elasUca,  each 

Foliage  nlants,  var.,  each 
Lily  of  Valley,  per  pot  ... 
Hyacinths,  Etomaii,  per  pot 

Lvcopodiums,  doz 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  ... 

Myrtles,  doz 

Palms,  in  Tar.,  esoh 

„      specimens    

Poiosettia*,  per  doz. 
Salvias,  scarlet,  doz. 
SolanunM,  per  doz ». 


s.  d«     s.  d. 
I  6  to7  6 


1 
1 
1 
3 

10 
6 
1 
21 
15 
6 
9 


0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


b 

2 

3 

6 

18 

9 

16 

68 

86 

12 

18 


0 

6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


r 
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GAEDBNERS"  CHARITABLE  AND  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTIONS 


"WHERE  TO   SATISFY  LAND  HUNGER. 

It  ii  a  cnrioua  proTtiion  in  man'a  Dttnre  that  be  has  a]\raya  more 
or  Imb  of  a  cnviDg  for  a  hi»  of  "  Mother  Birth,"  Wa  are  of  the 
earth  carthf,  and  nothing  but  death  will  eradicate  the  craving.  We 
do  not  ore  altogether  m  much  about  founding  a  ramilj,  bat  we  do 
like  ft  Ut  of  land  we  ean  call  our  own.  ThU  dealre  to  be  landed  pro- 
prietors cuta  many  way*.  It  U  oonduoife  to  habita  of  frugality  and 
thrift,  and  tho«e  are  good  habits,  provide  they  are  not  exaggerated. 
Onr  readers  trill  follow  us.  It  ja  Dot  good  to  atwre  miod  and  body  ; 
to  stnnt  and  make  bard  the  livea  of  oar  wirei  and  children ;  to  beat 
down  our  aervanta  wages  to  the  loireat  market  value  to  enij)le  na  to 
add  acre  to  acre  and  fifld  to  field. 

Happy  ii  that  man  who  atrikee  the  madium  ;  he  baa  not  made  bis 
own  life  a  harden,  and  be  baa  proved  to  other*,  his  relatives  and 
dependants  that  rcraping  and  Mitng  was  not  the  whole  end  or  aim  of 
bfe.  We  bare  aem  much  disaatroua  land  buying,  and  the  diauter 
could  not  baro  been  foreseen  or  prepared  for.  There  haa  always  been 
a  feeling  that  laud  was  a  goo>1  iuTestmeot  for  savlog*,  inasmuch  aa  it 
oould  not  mn  away,  could  not  break  like  a  bank,  and  did  not  need  as 
honae  property  does  constant  and  ooetly  repairs.  The  aaJaable  area 
In  England  is  limited.  A  rait  amount  of  land  ia  in  tbe  bonds  of 
great  fomiliee,  and  oeTer  by  any  chaocB,  in  the  market,  save  in  those 
oaaea  where  Ihe  noble  owners  have  oompleteiy  collapsed;  and  then, 
as  a  role,  tbe  propertj'  is  bought  aa  it  stands  by  some  modern 
millionaire.  There  are  a  few  nuUemen  who  wisely  "square"  their 
eatatas  and  make  them  leas  nnwieldly  by  selling  off  outlying  portions, 
bat  these  poriions  are  not  often  of  the  best. 

Many  great  man  bave  practically  ruined  themselTes,  and  laid  fearful 
burdens  on  anbom  geneiationn,  by  buying  ap  at  prohibitive  prices  all 
land  adjacent  to  their  own,  without  any  other  thought  than  the 
driving  off  of  tiresome  neighbours.  To  have  an  estate  In  a  "ring 
(enc*"  ia  all  very  well,  but  that  "  ring  fence  "  may  be  acquired  far 
too  dearly.  Better  be  content  with  less,  if  that  less  he  dear  from  the 
"monkey,"  and  there  he  a  triBe  in  band  to  meet  the  exigencies 
tkat  will  arise  sooner  or  later.  Even  the  beat  of  land  during  late  years 
haa  been  aabjected  to  depreciation  in  valne,  and  rents  have  had  to  be 
lowered.  If  this  is  the  case  in  "the  preen  tree,"  what  about  the 
withered  ?  What  about  that  land  tbst  waa  bought  fsr  too  dearly  and 
then  heavily  burdened  by  mortgage  ?  The  wretched  paeodo-owner  Is 
in  the  most  terrible  fix ;  not  enough  rent  coming  in  to  pay  the  Interest, 
aud  if  tha  property  Is  sold  there  will  not  be  money  enough  to  piy 
off  the  mortgagee.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  at  this  moment  just 
strnggltog  on  from  hand  (o  month,  hoping  against  hope,  and  trusting 
that  things  may  jnst  last  ont  their  day.  This  land-bujlng  mania 
has  broken  up  many  an  otherwise  happy  home  and  mined  many  a 
thrifty  bard-woiking  man.  Bad  land  Is  dear  at  a  gift,  and  good  land 
wants  buying  with  the  greatest  jadgment  and  acumen. 

How  as  bnying  land  in  England  ia  Btt«nded  with  much  risk  and 
great  uneartatntyjthe  question  is.  Can  the  land  hunger  be  satisfied 
anywhere?  We  are  without.  persoDsl  experience  in  the  milter,  bat 
we  have  relations  who  have  been  most  suooeesful  land  buyers  in 


6.  Australia — that  is  some  rears  ago — and  our  attention  haa  been 
directed  of  late  to  New  South  Walea  aa  a  likely  district  for  energetiOr 
bsird  working  farmers. 

There  is  much  to  be  add  for  N.S.W.  as  regards  clunate. 
Uany  people  would  direct  our  attention  to  Cauda  as  a  field  for 
emigration.  We  have  nothing  to  nrge  agaliut  that;  it  ia  English 
grotmd  and  an  English -speaking  people.  Tbe  great  set-off  in  onr 
minds  Is  the  long  and  sovera  winter,  and  the  dangers  of  late  and  ewly 
(very  early)  frosts.  Of  ccnrse,  too,  it  is  a  trifle  nearer,  the  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic — but  we  have  long  thought  that  the  mors  equable 
climate  of  N.S.W.  more  than  compensated  lor  the  longer  distance 
from  "  home,"  and  we  should  decidedly  think,  where  stock  hnnlng 
is  preferred,  N.S.W.  would  come  a  long  way  before  Canada  and  the 
N,W.  proviooes. 

Ic  appears  from  information  supplied  that  tbe  State  holds  a  large 
quantity  of  land,  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  State  to  let  or  sell  that 
land  to  the  best  advantage  to  the  best  custcmers.  The  State  divides 
its  land  into  pastoral  or  arable  districts,  as  may  be  most  desirable,  and 
allows  no  iDdiscriminate  mixture  as  formerl}'.  The  idea  ia  to  dis- 
courage tbe  mere  speculator,  and  to  help  on  in  every  possible  way  the 
man  who  really  means  to  live  <h)  and  by  the  land.  Certain  oondirions 
are  laid  down  by  the  executive,  and  the  land  is  forfeit  If  these 
condition!  are  not  fulfilled,  Extenrion  of  time  for  payments  is 
allowed  when  circumstances  point  to  the  desiralHlity  of  tampering 
justice  with  mercy. 

During  1898  the  Land  Board  dealt  with  1081  applicants  for  home- 
stead selections,  and  the  demand  continues  steady  and  satisfactory. 
Land  suitable  for  mixed  ftuming  seems  to  be  most  la  request.  "The 
conditions  of  lease  or  purchase  are  so  varied  that  the  oonvenienoe  of 
almost  every  class  of  settler  becomes  readily  met.  Tbe  mwn  prindple 
underlying  the  system  appean  to  be  the  prevention  of  occupies 
obtaining  by  lease  or  purohsse  more  land  than  they  csn  profitably 
turn  to  account.  Care  is  taken  that  the  available  lands  shall  not  be 
thrown  open  if  there  is  no  ajiparent  demand  for  tbcm," 

When  we  read  of  786,773  acres  being  let  for  £2040  198. 2d.,  we 
cannot  say  the  rent  is  high ;  and  again  378.u47  acres  for  £1023  16s. 
does  not  seem  eicessive. 

It  is  always  better  to  live  under  a  great  landlord  than  under 
a  small  one,  under  a  corporation  rather  than  an  individual,  and  it 
assuredly  must  be  better  to  live  under  a  wise  and  generous  land, 
department  of  a  great  govemment. 

Auatrmiia  has  a  grest  future  before  her,  and  possesses  in  esse  and  In 
posse  greater  nchos  from  her  fertile  lands  than  ever  her  gold  mines, 
yielded.  There  is  not  such  risk  of  life  and  limb  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
wealth.  The  fever  doei  not  run  to  high,  neither  can  the  prostration 
be  aa  great.  Tbe  former  was  a  wild  mad  race  for  riches.  Enormous. 
fortunes  may  not  be  made  at  the  latter,  bat  the  conditions  of  life  will 
be  lieallhier  snd  better. 

WORK   ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  Martiomu  hirings  an  oter  and  aaoj  farmeri  ia  the  Midlands 
and  North  are  wondering  bow  brm  work  is  to  be  carried  on.  Ths 
■oareity  of  married  men  has  bean  intensified  by  tbe  very  independent 
spirit  of  tbe  yoang  fsilow*  thii  Marttamai.  We  have  juil  returned  from 
a  Yorkshire  liiit,  and  everywhsra  heard  tbe  same  oomplaiot.  The  lads 
ritbsr  intend  to  giia  op  farm  lerTloe  altogether,  or  (hay  ooBtamplale  a 
good  long  holiday  before  diotatfng  their  own  terms  to  the  masters. 

No  donbt  Ihera  hai  been  mure  than  the  usual  amoanl  of  military 
ealiitment,  bat  probably  the  ignis  fatuus  of  town  life  is  the  greatsr 
aUrooting  power. 

At  one  statute  fair  a  large  farmer  with  Tseanclea  for  firs  men,  oonld' 
only  And  one  youth  wbo  deiired  sn  eagsgement.  A  bsrg^n  was  struck, 
but  tha  farmer  reseired  the  fastenpeany  baok  by  next  m-irning's  post.  At 
present  on  many  fsrma  tbe  labourers  who  should  be  hedging  sre- 
rcqnlied  to  work  tbe  horses.  Thrashing  nauat  stand  orer  until  later, 
which. msy  prove  a  blessing  in  disgulie,  as  It  may  clear  the  markets  and 
stiffen  prises. 

Ths  lalsr  sown  Wheats  are  peeping  thresh,  and  will  soon  be  ssfe- 
from  the  rookt,  but  Isrks  srr,  as  uinal,  making  bad  work.    It  is  inoredlble- 
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what  mitohief  they  *«m  do.  We  ha? e  seen  many  a  field  of  Wheat  abto- 
tately  rained.  The  worst  points  aboat  the  matter  are  that  tenting  is  Of 
little  ose,  and  the  birds  are  not  our  sammer  sonj^steri,  bat  immigraDtg 
from  abroad  that  hare  recently  arrired. 

Potatoes  are  being  moved  off  pretty  freely  where  the  hands  are  avail- 
able for  the  necessary  sorting;  prooAss.  The  machine  riddles  are  invala* 
able,  nay,  almost  indispensable.  Bayers  highly  approve  of  their  use.  for 
the  samples  made  by  them  are  so  mnch  more  even  and  reliable  than  those 
sorted  by  hand.  Disease  is  very  prevalent,  and  quality,  t.9.,  cooking 
quality,  fiar  from  good.  Few  samples  will  pass  muster  when  oooled  down 
after  cooking. 

The  entries  of  fat  atook  for  the  Christmas  markets  are  very  small 
indeed,  and  tbere  is  every  prospect  of  high  prices  b^nug  realised  (  8d.  per  lb. 
will  almost  eertainly  m  obtaioed  for  good  beef.  Foreign  arrivals  are 
light,  and  high  prices  are  being  asked. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  LAND  ACT,    1899. 

(62  &  63  Vict.  o.  46.) 

The  Board  of  Asricnlture  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Improvement  of  Land  Act,  1899,  which  comes  into  operation  on  1st 
January,  1900.  This  Act  has  been  passed  with  a  view  to  give  iocreased 
facilities  to  owners  of  land  desirous  ot  carrying  out  agricultural  and  other 
ImproTements  with  the  aid  of  borrowed  money.  With  this  object  the  new 
Statute  amends  the  Improvement  of  Land  Act,  1864,  and  other  Acts 
authorising  the  creation  of  rentoharges  for  the  improvement  of  land. 

Under  the  new  Act  the  maximum  period  over  which  rentcharges 
anthoriaed  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act  may  be  allowed  to  extend 
is  forty  years.  It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  the  full  term  will 
always  be  applicable.  The  period  to  be  allowed  in  each  case  will  be 
determined  by  the  Board,  regard  being  had  to  the  character  and  probable 
duration  of  the  improvement. 

By  another  provision  the  land  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  rent* 
charge  may  be  land  other  than  that  which  is  directly  improved  ;  provided 
(a)  that  such  other  land  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  by 
statutory  declaration,  to  be  held  for  the  same  estates  or  interests,  and  to 
he  either  subject  to  the  same  incumbrances  (if  any)  or  to  be  free  from 
incumbrances  ;  and  (6)  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Boar  J  such  other  land 
may  properly  be  included  in  the  charge. 

Improvement  Companies  are  empowered  (by  resolution  passed  by 
three-fourths  of  their  shareholders  present  at  an  extraordinary  meeting) 
to  adopt,  as  improvements  authorised  by  their  own  special  Acts,  all  or  any 
of  the  improvements  authorised  by  the  Improvement  of  Land  Act,  1864, 
<a  b^  any  enactment  iimending  it. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  are  empowered  to  extend  the  period  of  re- 
payment of  improvement  chargfes  created  (whether  before  or  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act)  in  respect  of  the  plsniing  of  woods  or  trees,  on  application 
made  by  the  landowner,  not  sooner  than  seven  and  not  later  than  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  the  Order  creating  the  charge,  but  subject  to  the 
oonsent  of  the  persons  entitled  to  the  charge. 

The  new  Act  extends  to  Scotland  certain  additional  improvements 
already  authorised  as  regards  England  and  Wales  and  Ireland  by  the 
Limited  Owners  Residences  Acts,  1870  and  1871  ;  the  Limited  Owners 
Betervoirs  and  Water  Supply  Further  Facilities  Act,  1877  ;  Sections  SO 
and  25  of  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882  ;  Section  18  of  the  Settled  Land  Act, 
1890  ;  and  Section  74,  sub.-s.  (1)  (6)  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
-Classes  Act,  1890.— TTk*  Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place, 
London,  S,  W. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Curing  Hams  for  Smoking  (/.  A,  ^tfr^s).— This  is.  perhaps,   the 

recipe  that  you  once  copied  out  of  this  Journal,  but  now  lost : **  For  a 

ham  of  20  lbs.  make  a  pickle  with  2  lbs.  of  salt,  3  ois.  saltpetre,  3  ozs 
bay  salt,  3  ozs.  shallots.  1  os.  coriander  seed,  1  oz.  juniper  berries,  4  lbs. 
treacle,  and  ^  lb.  of  beef  suet  Use  enough  water  to  cover  the  hams,  keep 
them  in  pickle  for  a  month,  then  smoke  them  for  a  month."  Some  persons 
-consider  hams  so  prepared  delicious,  others  prefer  them  plain  cured  and 
not  smoked. 

Applied  Scieiioe  (Constant  Reader). — Hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  profitable 
manuring  are  of  no  use.  What  suits  one  crop  may  not  suit  another 
besides  which  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  and  its  cleanliness  or 
otherwise  may  make  all  the  difference  between  individual  cases.  Farm- 
yard manure  is  valuable  and  a  great  restorer  of  fertility  to  poor  land, 
and  no  farmer  should  despise  it  when  readily  available,  but  if  British 
agriculture  had  gone  without  the  assistance  of  artificials  for  the  last 
twenty  years  we  fear  it  would  have  collapsed  altogether.  Artifici«ls  have 
Diever  been  more  than  useful  adjuncts,  substitutes  only  in  extreme  eases. 
Give  your  Wheat  end  Beans  8  cwt.  of  superphosphate  per  acre  early  in 
February,  and  give  the  Wheat  1  cwt  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda;and  2  owts. 
per  acre  common  salt  mixed  togi  tber  early  in  April. 

Cow-honae  Spaee  (Beader ),^lf  you  had  been  able  to  give  the  dite  of 
the  article  to  which  you  refer  we  should  eomply  with  your  request  with 
pleasure.  There  has  (with  justice)  been  much  talk  of  over-orowded 
-cow-houses,  and  some  local  authorities  are  insisting  that  each  cow  shall 
have  800  cubic  feet.  This  to  us  appears  far  too  much,  and  would 
necessitate  tremendous  expense.  Primrose  MoConnell  says  that  600,  or 
^•yen  400,  cubic  feet  is  quite  enough  for  health  purposes.     A  oow-house 


should  be  airy  but  not  draughty,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  so  arranged 
that  the  cows  can  be  fed  at  the  head-^>.,  a  passage  in  front  of  the  stalls  ; 
it  is  less  disturbing  and  more  convenient.  If  cows  are  in  the  daytime 
turned  into  a  warm  yard  they  do  not  need  so  much  spsce  as  those  which 
are  tied  up  constantly.  The  subjeet  will,  perhsps,  be  moce  fnlly  referred 
to  in  a  future  issue. 

CoLOURiNa  Mabgarinb.— The  colour  of  margarine  to  make  it 
resemble  butter  is  now,  we  learn  from  a  contemporary,  strictly  prohibited 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  United  States.  Where  the  anti-colouring 
law  is  in  force}  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  conviotion  is  to 
show  that  the  suspected  substaooe  is  not  pure  butter.  It  Is  a  pity  that 
the  British  Government^  in  the  interests  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  cannot  see  its  way  to  the  adoption  of  a  regulation  to 
the  same  effect  for  these  countries. 

Sheep  in  OBCHARDS.>-Dr.  Oalen  Wilson  writes  in  the  *'Pnotical 
Farmer  "  (America)  that  he  has  been  giving  psrticular  attention  to  the 
results  of  allowing  sheep  in .  the  orchards.  He  has  visited  many 
orchards  this  autumn  where  they  were  kept  and  where  they  were  not,  and 
he  has  a  daily  report  from  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  packing  Apples 
for  market  in  orchards  in  that  and  adjoining  townships,  and  as  he  knows 
which  orchard  sheep  are  kept  in  and  which  they  are  not  in,  and  he 
obtains  reports  of  yield  and  quality  of  the  fruit  in  each,  a  summary 
of  his  observations  and  these  reports  show  that  where  orchards  have 
been  persistently  pastured  with  sheep  they  have  yielded  much  heavier 
crops  and  larger,  fairer  fruit,  less  troubled  with  insects.  In  some  cases 
they  have  borne  freely  every  year,  while  others,  in  apparently  as  good 
locations,  have  borne  oily  oooasionally. 

Potatoes  as  Cattle-Food.— The  Potato  crop  this  year  has  been 
suoh  a  bumper  one  in  some  parts  of  New  Zealand  that  the  homely  tuber 
has  become  quite  a  drug  in  the  market.  But  rather  than  allow  the  excels 
crop  to  go  to  waste,  the  farmers  have  been  feeding  their  cattle  on 
Pototoea  with  very  beneficial  results.  The  **  Canterbury  Times"  (Kew 
Zealand)  says  :  "  A  number  pf  farmers  have  taken  to  feeding  their  stock 
with  Potatoes  on  account  of  the  low  price  ruling  for  them,  and  most  of 
those  who  have  made  the  experiment  state  thai  aome  difficulty  was 
experienced  at  first  in  getting  the  stock  to  eat  the  Potatoes,  but  that  now 
the  horses,  cows  and  sheej>  look  for  their  daily  ration,  which  they 
devour  with  avidity.  The  coats  of  a  number  of  farm  horses  and  hacks, 
which  have  been  liberally  supplied  with  potatoes  for  the  paat  month  or 
so,  look  beautifully  sleek,  and  fed  with  oatiheaf,  potatoes  and  bran, 
the  animals  are  in  good  hard  oondition."'-'('^  Indian  Gardening.") 

Winter  Egg  Production.— I  heard  the  other  day  that  after  all, 
we  might  overdo  the  poultry  keeping.  All  I  can  aay  is  that  we  cannot 
at  preaent  overdo  the  production  of  now-laid  eggs  in  November.  Even  in 
October  this  year  eggs  have  been  aelling  at  six  for  Is.,  and  they  will  be 
dearer  still.  Naturally  the  dearness  means  that  Isrge  numbers  of  careful 
housekeepers  avoid  eggs,  and  substitute  cheaper  foods.  Therefore,  there 
is  still  a  very  large  place  for  more  new*laid  egga,  which  there  is  no 
prospect  at  present  of  being  occupied.  Of  course,  it  is  too  late  to  remedy 
the  difficulty  this  season.  The  eggs  are  not  there  ;  the  pullets  are  not 
there  to  produce  them.  What  we  have  to  consider,  says  a  writer  in  tha 
'*  Farmer  and  Stock-breeder,"  is  the  best  way  of  bringing  the  aupply  up 
better  next  year.  Let  os,  therefore,  get  our  pens  mated  op,  and  our  plans 
put  in  order  for  a  good  season  in  the  spring.  Where  there  is  plenty  of 
room,  there  is  certain  profit  in  rearing  strong,  good,  laying  pullets. 

Child  Labour.— The  law  may  at  times  be  **ahaas,*'bntocea8ionally 
it  ia  possible  to  forgive  its  asinine  eccentricities.  Public  commendation 
will  naturally  be  extended  to  those  Lincolnshire  magistrates  who  recently 
inflicted  such  lenient  fines  upon  farmers  for  illegally  employing  rhildren 
as  Potato  pickers.  We  recently  referred  to  the  dearth  of  labmir  in  this 
department  of  the  agricultural  work,  and  expressed  our  sympathy  with 
those  farmers  who  are  face  to  face  with  a  somewhat  serious  difficult}*.  In 
order  to  save  their  crops,  we  presume  they  hsd  recourse  to  child  labour. 
Now,  it  seems,  they  have  been  summoned  by  the  local  School  Board,  and 
the  magistrates,  recognising  the  mitigating  circumstances,  imposed  the 
minimum  fine  of  one  shilling,  without  costs.  The  School  Board  contends 
that  such  penalties  render  the  prosecution  a  f  arc«,  and  have  appealed  to 
the  Education  Department  Let  us  hope  that  this  depirtment  will 
acquiesce  in  the  magisterial  decisions,  and  will  interpret  the  insiguificanoe 
ot  the  fines  as  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  a  labour  difficulty,  and  not  as 
an  attempt  to  obstruct  or  discoumge  the  administration  of  the  education 
laws.— (••Rural  World.") 

The  Importance  of  Fine  Tilth. -There  are  many  reasons  which 
render  it  desirable  to  have  land  reduced  to  as  fine  a  state  of  tilth  ai 
practicable  before  proceeding  to  sow  seed  in  it.  One  of  these  reaaons  ia 
because  a  fine  state  of  tilth  enables   the  seed   to   be   more  unifonnlv 

• 

distributed  and  more  evenly  covered  {  another  and  a  still  more  important 
reason,  perhaps,  is  becau«e  it  is  essential  to  have  the  soil  about  the  seeds 
in  as  fine  a  condition  as  possible  at  the  time  the  seeds  are  sprooting,  so 
as  to  ensble  the  you»g  plants  to  take  advantage  of  the  plant  food  preaent 
in  the  soil.  The  finer  the  condition  to  which  the  auil  is  reduced,  says  au 
Irish  contemporary,  the  more  read>ly  will  the  tender  roots  of  the 
germinating  plants  bo  able  to  find  their  food  amongst  them>  and  the 
better  the  opportunity  they  will  have  for  abiorbing  the  p  ant  food  which 
is  essential  to  their  growth.  For  a  time  after  germinating  the  plant  u 
capable  of  living  on  the  substance  contained  in  the  seed,  but  this  store  of 
reserve  material  very  soon  becomes  exhausted,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
plant  food  in  the  soil  becomes  so  necessary  to  enable  the  plant  to  go  07 
with  its  growth. 
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^  Descriptive  List  ready  Dec  13ih. 

BARR'S 

ANNUAL 

CLEARANCE  SALE 

0?  SPEIHG-PLOWIRING 


For  GreenlioiiBe,  Flover   Garden,  and   to 

KataraliBfl  In  Shrnttberlea,  Wild  Oardens, 

and  In  Orass, 

—  AT  — 

S07o  BEIOW  CATALOGUE  PRICES. 


Buiba  in  first-class  condition ;  early  orders 
invited  as  supply  is  limited. 

Descriptire  List  Free  on  Application. 


BARB  A  SONS, 

12 1 13,  Kig;  Stmt,  Coient  Gtrden,  london, 


FINEST  APPLE  ON  EARTH!!! 
BRAMLEY'S  SEEDLING, 

Which  has  RIVALS,  but  NO  EQUAL. 

nm  nm  of  all  kihds,  B?gu;ga.»^s 

THE  ROSE.  The  Queen  of  Flowers. 

Ail  NiwViBiBTjes  Stockbd— Mani  Chup  BiaQiinB. 
SHRUBS   OF   ETBRT    DE80RIPTIOK. 


_'WTfte  ai  qp«.  belon  plaiitlDg.  lor  his    'Remu-ka  t 

jwlng."  and  accnnotof  big  famo 

Apple;  with  UM  of  all  kindi  ol  Fruit  Train,  B<ia«a.  ai 


n:«lltabl«  Fmlt  QrowliiK."  and  ai 
Apple;  with  UM  of  all  kindi  ol  Ftil 
EfiinlM.    Aliment  p«t  fr*e  oB  application 


JOHN  WATERER&  SONS 

American  Nursery, 
BAGSHOT,  SURREY, 

Bet  to  call  Mtontion  to  thBlr  mamilllottit  Moek  o[ 

HARDY  RHODODENDRONS 

AZALEAS,  CONIFERS, 

EYergreens,  Decidaoas  Trees,  &c. 

Iittantling  Planters  would  ao  wall  to  Impact 
the  Nurtarias. 

«V  OATALOGUBS    ON    APPLIOATION.  j 

»'     lOlT.— Tni_  XXXDL,  Tsian  SiKIKf. 


Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay. 


By  Appointment. 

KesBTB.  Dobbie  &.  Go.  have  eDlsr§:ed  and 
improTed  their  well-kaown  Catalogrne  and 
CompetitOTB'  Onide. 

It  now  extends  to  216  qnarto  pages. 
foil;  illostrated,  and  gives  very  full  cal- 
tnral  directions  for  the  different  PIoweTs 
and  Vegetables,  including  times  for  &ow- 
iog,  Ac. 

Ten  Thousand  extra  copies  have  been 
printed,  and  anyojB  can  seonie  a  copy  per 
Parcel  Post  by  sendiog  Sixpence  in  Stamps 
for  same.  _ 

Pltatt  mmtim  "JoiuneJo/  Bortiddtw*"  aKm  mitiag. 


Debbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay. 


THE   HOST 

SUITABLE    FOR    CHRISTMAS    PRESENT. 


THE  ORCHID  ALBUM 

Comprising  Coloured  Figuraj  and  PMcriptiona  ol 

NEW,  RARE.  &  BEAITTIFUL  ORCHIDACEOUS 

FLAHTS  oaltivated  In  ttila  ConntTT. 

Tlie  work,  which  la  now  complete,  comiila  of  olsven 

volumes  In  rnyal  quarto,  each  contAlnlug  forty-eight 

The  text  romprlKB  English  botanical  deKriptloiui  of 


Bound  complete.  In  doth  (^ams,  gilt  edges,  £30  0/-. 

THcORCHiyGRDWERS'  MANUAL 

Seienth  Bdition.    F.nlarRaa  and  Revised,    Containing 


p-to-date  work  on  Orchids  jret  pi 
Soper-royal  Si 
Prae  by  Parcel  Poat  In  I 


;e.  Zil: 

>d  Kingdom,  35/6. 


PUBLIiiURD    BY 

B.  S.  WnXIAUS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  ParadUe  KoTBeriei, 
pjpM»   Koa.iiOWa.T,  x.oMnoy.  w. 


>DIl£  WOOD  CHABCOAL, 


f^Z 


Frepuwl 


PORE  W 
for  BorUcaltuTal  DM.    Kitract 
Bartinllani  "Cliaicoal  iiinTalaableaaamaonilal  aB< 
SMh  UtUe  pfa«  is  a  paBtn  InU  of  Uw  good  tiling*  of  Uili 
lite.    Then  Is  no  cnltJrM*)]  plant  which  ia  not  benatltadbi 
bsTliig  Cluwcoal  applied  to  Uu  soil  la  which  It  Is  nratal.' 
Amdr  lor  Pamphlet  and  Prlcaa  to  the  HaootactDnn- 
HIRBT*.  BROOKE  A  HIBaT.  Ltd.,  Lead*. 

f^  REENHOUSES  from  £3  B/-;  VIKERIES, 

\jr     COMaKBTiTOBlia,    FBIMBS,    BonEB    HOUBM,    *0. 

□Instcated  List  Free.      Maksn  to  B.H.  TBI  (JUBKII  and 
ILR.B. "■ 
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THE  JODHHAI.  OF  HORTIOOI.TURB  om  t*  titthmt 

frim  tit  0/U4,  !8,  Mitrt  Onrt  CKatOtn,  Jim  A., 
ZoiulMh   pott  JrM  for  m   Quarttr,   M.  — 


CooM  Cbambun,  Fleet  Street,  Loh  Ian. 


W^. 


LAGGING   BEHIND. 

B  bsTS  rtceived  ■  mssa  of  literatura  from 
the  New  Ztaland  Dopartn.eat  uf  Agrienlcure 
in  the  form  of  "  Reporte."  mainly  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Kirk,  F.R.M.S.,  F.L.S.,  which  are  dlrtriboted  for 
the  banefit  of  gardenerd,  tmil  growera,  and  farmers. 
The  tborougbneu  with  which  the  work  !•  done  b 
Tcr;  apparent,  and  inforiuatfoD  la  diueiniiuted  on 
ft  boat  of  subjects,  which  cannot  (ail  to  be  of  gnat 
TsltM  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Some- 
Ihbg  of  the  same  kind  is  dona  by  tba  Agricultural 
Department  of  onr  own  Government  in  tito  form  of 
leaSeta  periodically  iasued  on  the  enemiee  of  fruit 
and  other  crops,  but  many  of  these  are  apparently, 
in  a  large  decree  at  least,  compilations  from  vniioua 
sources,  and  not  fouudeil  on  original  research  by 
ofBcialB  of  the  department.  Similar  remarks  may, 
perhaps,  apply  to  «ome  extent  to  Ihe  New  ZealaDd 
reports,  itili  these  are  the  more  comj^ete  and 
oom  prebend  Te. 

Some  of  our  colonies  would  seem  to  be  forging 
ahead  of  the  mother  country  ih  the  IhoroughneM 
of  the  investigation  into  matters  perUining  to 
various  plants  and  crop*,  their  cultivation  and  their 
eaeroies,  as  are  the  L'nitod  States  and  Germany  ; 
and  it  U  noticeable  that  not  a  few  saientlils  at 
home  are  indebted  for  much  ot  the  information  they 
distribute,  to  mvesligators  in  Iboae  couotriee  where 
there  are  greater  facilities  for  acquiring  it  thut  in 
our  own.  It  is  better  to  have  it,  or  much  of  it,  in 
second-hand  form  than  not  at  all,  but  it  vronW  be 
DOt  the  leas  intereating  or  useful  if  Its  source  were 
tnore  generally  acknowledged. 

It  is  true  we  hive  aundry  agricultural  ooll^^ 
and  atations  in  Britain,  io  connection  with  which 
it  may  be  freely  conceded  valuable  work  ha*  been 
done  and  exact  knowledge  gained  and  ;circulaied. 
We  have  also  the  grand  botanical  establiahment  of 
Kew— a  very  fount  of  knowledge  and  museum  of 
plant  life  and  economy,  from  which  aid  uid 
information  of  enormous  practical  value  have  been 
imparted  to  some  of  our  colonies,  as  well  as  in 
various  ways  and  aspects  at  home,  Kew  i^  lu 
fact,  the  sun  aod  centre  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
regarded  in  its  aclentific,  omaraental,  and  economic 
I  No.  WT3  —Vol.  CL.  Old  Ssaua. 
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aspects ;  but  beyond  the  work  of  its  great  domain  there  is  much  that 
needs  to  be  done  that  cannot  be  done  there,  for  its  natural  resources 
forbid,  yet  which  ought  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  our  eyer-grawing 
population — ^we  mean,  of  course,  in  practical  horticulture. 

England  should  become  more  and  more,  of  necessity  by  degrees,  a 
great  productive  garden.  The  resources  of  its  soil  should  be  developed 
and  made  to  yield  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  those  requirements  of 
life  that  are  outside  the  r^on  of  ^priculture,  in  the  form  of  whole- 
some food  and  of  all  that  mioiBters  to  home  enjoyment,  be  those  homes 
large  or  small.  We  have  no  nationally  supported  centre  of  light  or 
seat  of  learning  in  horticulture  i  no  field  of  experiments  aod  practical 
demonstrations  conducted  on  exact  lines,  and  of  adequate  scope,  to 
meet  the  great  desideratum.  Tet  we  boast  of  being  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world,  and  perhaps  we  are,  broadly  speaking,  though  in  some 
respects  we  rank  among  the  poorest — namely,  in  sound  instructional 
methods  by  which  the  nation  might  and  should  be  enriched,  and  the 
condition  of  its  inhabitants  improved  by  the  garden  cultivation  of  the 
soiL 

We  have  what  may  le  described  9s  local  teaching  here  and  there, 
and  great  good  has  been  done  and  will  be  done  for  those  for  whom 
such  teaching  is  provided.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  results  obtained 
are  so  striking  that  they  prove  to  demonstration  how  great  and  wide 
are  future  possibilities,  and  how  absolutely  certain  are  good  results  to 
flow  from  sound  methods.  This  local  teaching  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young,  as  well  as  of  adult  manual  workers,  and  could  only  ba 
satisfactorily  conduoted  under  the  auspices  of  local  authorities.  Still 
it  shows  the  more  clearly  a  great  national  want — an  authoritative, 
well-equipped,  and  adequately  supported  station  of  Bcientifio  horti- 
culture in  its  widest  scope  and  most  varied  aspects. 

We  have  had  a  sort  of  apology  for  this  at  Chiswick,  but  only  an 
apology  of  late,  in  comparison  with  what  a  national  establishment 
should  be.  These  remarks,  it  may  be  needless  to  say,  are  not  intended 
to  be,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  sort  of  reproach  to  the  controllers 
of  Chiswick ;  all  has  been  done  that  could  be  done  there  of  late  years, 
and  less  rather  than  more  will  be  done  in  the  future.  Buildings  have 
been  creeping  onwards  toward  the  garden  for  years,  till  it  is  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides.  The  necessary  deep  drainage  system  has  dried  it^out.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  a  town  garden  now,  and  very  often  is  more 
suggestive  of  a  smoke  and  fog  trap  than  anything  eke.  Though  we 
say  it  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  having  regard  to  old  associations,  we 
are  bound  to  recognise  the  obdurate  fact  that  Chiswick  ss  a  useful 
experimental  garden  U  worn  out. 

With  an  open  country  field  of  20  or  30  acres  of  substantial  soil 
in  the  country  far  more  substantial  good  might  be  done,  even  without 
any  glass,  than  can  now  be  done  at  Chiswick  with  all  its  scattered 
and  mostly  out  of  date  structures,  and  it  is  certun  the  H.H.S.  will 
have  to  leave  the  old  garden  to  its  fate  before  many  years  are  over. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  may  be  no  choice,  as  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  a  rene\>'al  of  the  rapidly  expiring  lease  would  be 
granted  even  if  it  were  required — a  very  unlikely  contingency. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  can,  no  doubt,  if  it  so  determine, 
establish  a  new  garden  elsewhere,  equip  it  fairly  well,  and  conduct  it  for 
its  own  purposes.  While  those  purposes  have  for  their  object  the 
advancement  of  horticulture,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  cannot  be  done 
in  anything  like  the  complete  manner  that  is  desirable  ^ith  its  own 
resources  alone.  Horticulture  is  a  great  and  growing  industry,  anil 
its  successful  prosecution  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  national  importance. 
The  value  of  the  land  in  rural  districts  can  only  be  maintained  and 
increased  by  superior  cultivation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  phce  too 
much  sou  d  information  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  are  identified 
with  it. 

If  special  Government  aid  is  requisite  in  comparatively  ne«v 
countries  can  it  be  less  so  in  the  old  where  land  values  are  decreasing 
and  the  population  ever  increasing  ?  Our  Agricultural  Department 
appears  to  recognise  the  desirability  of  grants  in  aid  for  educational 
purposes,  and  makes  them  in  a  gingerly  sort  of  way,  even,  it  is  said, 
to  an  estsblishment  of  a  specuJatiTe  character.  Why  cannot  a 
substantial    grant  be  made  to  a  great  central   authority    for  the 


establishment  of  a  complete  horticultural  experimental  station  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community  ? 

We  are  living  in  utilitarian  dayp,  and  substantial  results  arising 
from  the  art  of  cultivation  will  be  more  and  more  expected.  Not  a 
comparatively  few,  as  is  the  case  now,  but  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  owners,  directors,  and  workers  of  the  laud  require  sound  information 
that  can  only  be  obtained  from  experiments  conducted  on  a  scientific 
basis.  With  the  means  afforded  a  station  could  be  established  not  of 
less  value  than  Kew  is,  but  in  a  different  and  equally  important,  and, 
to  thousands,  more  important  direction: 

The  knowledge,  moreover,  acquired  at  such  a  station  should  be  free- 
to  all  who  need  it,  jtist  as  is  the  case  in  America  and  some  of  our  large 
Colonies.  So  free  is  this  oollsted  information  that  all  the  horticultural 
journals  in  the  world  are  at  liberty  to  reproduce  it,  illustrations  and  aU^ 
if  they  like.  We  may,  perhaps,  give  a  sample  or  two  one  of  theae- 
days.  This  free  distribution  of  specific  information  cannot  be  done 
by  a  corporate  society  alone,  however  strong.  It  can  only  produce  ite 
Journal  for  its  own  Fellows,  and  this  by  making  it  a  trade  medium, 
which  is  not  quite  an  ennobling  position  for  any  Royal  Society. 
Happily  Kew  is  under  no  such  necessity,  and  hence  its  commanding' 
authority. 

With  Government  co-operation  there  would  be  ample  matter  for  » 
Journal  of  Transactions  for  the  Fellows,  plus  reports  aod  deductiomi 
for  public  use.  If  it  be  urged  the  public  have  this  now  in  the  form  of 
"Uaflets,"  prepared  necessarily  at  considerable  cost,  it  can  be  saidr 
because  felt,  that  these  carry  with  them  small  authority,  because 
those  into  whose  hands  they  fall  know  not  by  whom  and  from  whence 
the  matter  has  been  gleaned.  A  strong,  recognised,  and  trusted 
authority  with  a  substantial  material  base  of  operations  is  the  g^reat 
want  of  the  times,  and  this  provided  both  agriculture  and  horticulture 
would  be  continuously  benefited.  In  educational  matters  of  the 
important  nature  indicated,  we,  as  a  nation,  have  been  too  long; 
lagging  behind. 


THE    CINERARIA. 

At  the  last  fortnightly  meetinz  of  the  Kingston  and  District  Gar- 
deners* Mutual  Improvement  Society,  Mr.  Nield  read  a  paper  on  the 
'*  Cineraria,"  dealing  fully  with  the  florists'  varieties  developed  from 
the  species  omenta.  These  plants  require  care  and  attention  to  insure 
success.  The  chief  points  in  the  paper  were  as  follows : — Sow  seeds- 
according  to  requirements  from  April  till  July  to  produce  flowers  in 
November  and  December,  and  again  the  following  March  and  ApriU 
The  temperature  for  the  early  sowing  should  be  about  60*,  but  later 
sowings  will  not  require  artificial  aid  beyond  the  cool  greenhouso  or 
a  frame. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pans  filled  with  a  mixtore  of  loam, 
leaf  soil,  and  sand,  covering  them  with  sand ;  place  a  sheet  of  glsaa 
over  the  pan  and  shade  with  paper.  Put  the  seedlings  when  large 
enough  In  thumb  pots  or  60*s,  and  shade  carefully.  Place  these  ia 
cold  frames  as  soon  as  weather  permits,  giving  air  plentifully,  bat 
avoiding  draughts.  During  most  of  the  growing  season  the  best 
position  for  the  plants  is  the  north  side  of  a  wall ;  bat  in  any  case 
allow  the  pots  to  stsnd  on  a  moist  base  screened  from  too  much  sun. 

Pot  the  plants  ss  necessary  till  they  reach  the  6-inch  size.  Large 
specimens  may  be  grown  in  8-inch  pots  ;  but  the  former  is  a  useful  size» 
while  ca(jital  plants  may  also  be  produced  in  4i-inch  pots.  Remove 
all  side  shoots  if  fine  blooms  are  required,  although  secondary  growths 
will  produce  an  additional  supply  of  small  trusses  of  bloom  far 
cutting  purposes.  For  the  final  potting  use  a  com}X)st  of  three  parts 
loam  to  one  of  leaf  soil,  with  sand  or  rubble,  and  add  half  a  pint  of 
superphosphate  of  lime  to  each  bushel  of  soil. 

Tho  plants  should  be  fnlly  exposed  during  August  and  September. 
House  the  earliest  in  October,  but  Lave  the  late  ones  in  the  cold  frame 
until  frost  sets  in,  when  they  should  be  placed  on  a  greenhouse  shelf  or 
a  moist  stage  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible.  Msnuring  is  not 
necessary  until  the  flower  spikes  appear,  when  soot  water  may  be 
given,  this  was  found  to  be  the  safest  and  best  manure  the  lecturar 
had  tried. 

A  remedy  fer'most  of  the  evils  to  which  the  plant  is  subject  to  is 
found  in  sulphide  of  potassium  used  at  the  rate  of  i  oz.  to  1^  gaDon  of 
water.  If  the  plants  are  sprayed  with  this,  trouble  with  the  l?s^- 
miner  grub  and  red  spider  will  be  prevented  ;  it  is  sudden  death  ti>> 
green  fly,  and  almost  as  bad  for  the  disease  appearing  as  red  rust  *^ '  *^ 
troubles  many  growers,— J.  T.  Blkncowb. 
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EVERGREENS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Ik  Bpite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  continually  being  reminded  ahont 
the  ohaoges  of  fashion,  there  are  some  cuatoms,  old  even  in  history, 
which  we  seem  to  cling  to  with  a  mutual  tenacity,  and  one  of  them  is 
the  annual  Christmas  decoration.  The  spirit  is  a  national  one,  extend- 
ixi^  from  peer  to  peasant,  and  in  the  lowliest  cottage  home  at  Christmas 
time  there  is  something  wanting  in  the  absence  of  a  few  sprigs  of 
Mistletoe,  Holly,  or  other  greenery.  The  provision  of  the  country's 
Ynletide  decorations  is  no  small  matter  when  we  consider  the  demand, 
and  remember  that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  would-be 
decorators  who  have  no  means  of  obtaining  their  material  except  by 
purchase.  The  adornment  of  country  mansions  is  the  part  of  this 
jgraat  business  which  most  closely  concerns  gardeners,  but  it  is  only  a 
•mall  section  of  it,  and  as  the  material  for  this  puipose  is  home 
supplied,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  matter. 
It  is  this  aspect,  however,  that  conoems  a  greater  community,  for 
the  wholesale  and  retail  supply  of  Christmas  decorative  material  is  a 
business  of  great  proportions,  and  ooe  that  is  sure  to  come  as  the 
fi stive  season  rolls  round.  Without  going  into  statistics,  take  Loudon 
as  an  instance.  For  a  few  weeks  l^fore  Christmas  Coven t  Qarden 
Market  assumes  its  annual  Yuletide  garb,  and,  to  say  nothiog  of  the 
orates  of  Mistletoe,  mountains  of  English-cut  evergreens  are  piled  up, 
only  to  disappear  almost  as  quickly  and  be  replaced  by  fresh  consign- 
ments. Tra  le  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  meantime,  but  it  never  ceases  till 
the  last  hour  of  Christmas  Eve,  when  from  the  great  centre  the  ^ver- 
^teens  have  been  distributed  in  this  direction  aud  in  that,  and  then  it 
is  all  over  for  another  year.  London  is,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  centre 
for  the  Christmas  decoration  trade,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one,  for  in 
«very  crowded  town  all  over  the  country  the  same  sort  of  thing  goes 
<}n,  till  one  might  be  disposed  to  say.  Where  does  all  the  stuff  come 
irom  year  after  year  ? 

It  would  be  a  long  and  difficnh  task  to  answer  that  question,  but  I 
<;an  supply  a  unit,  bticause  for  several  years  1  was  eugaged  In  the 
cutting  and  despatch  of  thousands  of  bundles  of  evergreens  annually 
for  the  supx)ly  of  the  Christmas  decorations  for  Manchester  and  the 
district.  Shude  Hill  Market  in  Cottonopolis  is  always  a  busy  place, 
particularly  so  at  Christmas  time,  for  it  is  to  the  surrounding  manu- 
factoring  towns  something  like  what  Covent  Garden  is  to  London. 
Hetaiiers  from  the  Lancashire  towns  flock  into  Manchester  to  buy  at 
the  wholesale  maikets,  and  it  is  to  supply  not  only  the  city  itself  but 
the  surrounding  districts  that  thousands  of  trundles  ol'  evergreens  are 
-despfttched  every  year  before  Christmas  to  this  busy  centre.  For  this 
market  alone  an  army  of  icen  must  be  engaged,  considering  the  labour 
of  cutting,  tying,  carting,  railway  transfer,  and  wholesale  and  retail 
celling. 

With  us  the  cutting  was  more  or  less  a  case^of  necessity,  because 
in  the  many  acres  of  garden  and  woodland  shrubs  and  Conifers  grew 
with  a  marked  profusion,  and  there  was  the  tendeiicy  towards  over- 
crowding and  obscuring  a  hundred  charming  views.  As  the  cuttings 
from  these  trees  and  shrubs  were  of  the  right  material  for  Christmas 
•decoration,  the  idea  was  conceived  to  do  the  annual  trimming  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  benefit  from  the  commercial  value  of  that  which 
otherwise  would  have  gone  to  the  fire-heap,  or  to  decay  in  some  out  of 
the  way  comer  of  the  woods.  Holly,  Yew,  Laurel,  Box,  and  Ivy  are 
Always  in  demand  for  Christmas  adornment,  and  as  these  were 
cepresented  in  quantity  they  formed  the  chief  material  used  in  the 
bundles. 

About  three  weeks  before  Christmas  the  work  commenced,  the 
cutting  part  of  the  business  being  in  the  hands  of  a  few  experienced 
workmen.  The  advisability  of  this  will  be  observed,  because  it  would 
h%  ruinous  to  give  any  labourer  a  free  hand  to  do  what  he  liked  with 
a  Holly  or  Yew  tree,  or  a  breadth  of  Laurels.  In  the  hands  of  good 
workmen,  however,  the  case  was  difierent,  and  the  periodical  pruning 
had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  good  shape  and 
restricted  form,  as  far  as  was  necessary.  Two  or  three  helpers  were 
told  off  to  follow  the  cutters  and  pick  up  the  prunings,  which  were 
^sarted  away  to  a  certain  centre  until  sufficient  material  was  collected 
to  commence  tving.  Ivy  was  very  abundant,  growing  on  the  rocks 
and  ruins,  chiefiy  of  the  thick  bushy  form  bearing  berries,  and  the 
denuind  for  this  was  always  good.  Returns,  of  course,  were  ruled  by 
ihe  general  supply.  Abundance  of  berries  on  the  Holly  always  affects 
the  market,  but  when  this  material  is  scarce  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  it  have  never  to  look  long  for  buyers.  With  us  the 
common  Rhododendron  ponticum  was  little  more  than  a  weed,  so 
profusely  did  it  grow  in  the  woods,  but  it  was  of  no  use  for  the 
•Christmas  trade.  The  foliage  turns  limp  and  droops  soon  after 
cutting,  and  buyers  quickly  found  that  it  would  not  stand  the  gas. 
•Christmas  decoration  material  is  just  like  other  produce  in  this  respect. 
It  is  useless  trying  to  force  things  on  the  market,  and  if  one  cannot 
•supply  what  the  buyers  require  it  is  better  to  leave  the  matter  alone. 

Tying  Commenced  a  few  days  prior  to  sending  the  first  consign- 

anenl  to  market,  and  this  work  was  put  in  the  hands  of  men  whoi 

'  showed  an  adaptability  for  it.    It  Was  necesesnryin  the  first  place  that 


the  bundles  should  be  lightly  yet  firmly  tied,  even  all  through,  and 
with  the  material  showing  itself  to  the  best  advantage.  Buyera  ot 
evergreens  soon  find  out  whether  consignments  are  equal  to  sample, 
and  purchase  where  they  have  confidence.  Mixed  bundles  were  the 
general  rule,  containing  sprays  of  Holly,  with  berries  if  obtainable. 
Laurel,  Ivy,  Box  and  Yew,  though  "kids"  of  each  of  these  materials 
were  made  up  separately.  It  very  soon  became  apparent  who  were 
the  right  men  for  the  tying,  from  the  taste  some  displayed  in  the 
work  compared  with  others,  and  even  with  evergreens  there  is  much 
in  showing  the  material  to  the  best  advantage,  n    ,  r^ 

About  a  fortnight  before  Christmas  the  first  truck  load  usuaUy  left 
for  Manchester  accompanied  by  a  trustworthy  representative  to  act  as 
saleams^l,  and  from  then  till  the  short  season  was  over  it  was  generally 
a  time  of  lush.  Trade  was  not  always  the  same,  of  course;  some- 
limes  there  was  a  glut  of  evergreens  for  a  few  'days,  and  things  fell 
flat ;  and  again  in  times  of  fog,  traffic  became  congested,  and  there 
was  difficulty  in  getting  the  material  into  the  market  These  and 
other  matters  had  bearing  on  the  trade,  and  the  most  business  done 
was  the  week  preceding  Chr'stmas.  Orders  then  were  generally 
heavy  and  frequent,  and  cutting,  tying,  and  despatching  went  on  at 
express  rate  till  about  the  day  before  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  order 

usually  came  to  stop  sending.  ,     ,.   ^  .  v* 

It  was  all  over  then  for  another  year,  but  during  the  fortnight  some 
thousands  of  bundles  of  decorative  material  had  passed  out  of  hand  and 
been  dispersed  by  wholesalesman  and  retailer  over  a  wide  area,  ihis, 
of  course,  was  only  the  trade  of  one  producer  to  one  market,  and  when 
one  considers  how  many  others  there  are  engaged  in  the  ©vergreea 
business  during  the  few  weeks  preceding  Christmas  to  provide  for  the 
demands  of  London,  Manchester,  and  other  thickly  populated  centres, 
one  may  well  wonder  where  the  stuff  comes  from. — H.  H. 


EARLY  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  "  Wanderer  "  (page  474)  that  early  flowering 
sLrubs  are  not  nearly  sufficiently  employed  in  gardens.  It  is  far  better 
to  plant  more  flowering  stock  than  so  many  of  the  evergreen  species, 
which,  usefnl  as  they  are  in  winter,  may  be  so  overplanted  as  to 
become  quite  funereal.  Fcr  the  use  of  intending  planters  of  flowenng 
shrubs  I  have  jotted  down  the  names  of  a  dozen  that  are  well  worthy 
of  special  attention  in  any  garden,  large  or  small.  When  planting 
them  do  not  forget  that  the  wealth  of  blossom  expected  is  not 
obtained  by  "shoving  'em  in"  as  "Westerner"  says  (page. 468),  but 
by  judicious  preparation  of  the  soil,  such  as  deep  digging,  or  what  is 
better,  trenching,  and  adding  manure  freely.  To3  many  persons  thmk 
that  because  they  are  shrubs,  and  not  fruit  trees,  they  require  no 
stimulating  food  whatever.  ,  t»    u    i    * 

Exochorda  grandiflora,  commonly  known  as  the  Pearl  Busli,  is  too 
seldom  seen  in  large,  let  alone  small  gardens.  Given  a  sunny  position 
with  ample  room  to  develop,  a  full  crop  of  its  snow  white  circular 
bloFsoms  sre  assured  in  May.  Berberis  Darwini  is  so  showy  m  a  mass 
in  the  shrubbery,  or  singly  on  a  lawn,  or  even  as  a  heoge  it  is  so 
satisfactory  that  I  cannot  omit  it  from  a  select  twelve. 

DeutzU  candidissima  flore-plena,  with  its  pure  white  blossoms 
in  such  masses  as  it  ordinarily  produces  when  given  fair  treatment, 
I  r^rard  as  the  best  of  the  genus.  Of  Magnolias  I  must 
include  one,  and  this  shall  be  purpurea,  which  is  a  form  of  conspicua, 
and  as  near  like  M.  c.  Soulangeana  as  possible.  Purpurea  is  a  little 
later  in  flowering  than  the  type,  therefore  more  otten  missing  late 
spring  frosts.  On  the  grass  or  in  the  shrubbery  Magnolias  are 
always  apprecUted.  Kerria  japonica  fl-pl.  gives  a  profusion  of  orange 
coloured  blooms  early  in  spring  and  lasts  so  long  m  flower  that  it 
must  not  be  omitted. 

The  Mock  Oranges  should  be  represented,  and  as  one  only  can  be 
named,  this  must  be  the  giant  flowering  Gordonianus,  with  its  huge 
blossoms  that  are  so  much  more  useful  for  cutting  than  the  ordinary 
small  flowered  coronariu?.  The  Pyrus  family  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  double  flowered  form  of  spectabilis  rosea  is  decidedly  the 
most  showy.  Spiraeas  are  such  a  large  family  that  it  is  an 
invidious  act  to  select  one  only.  The  small  double  flowered  white 
form  of  Reevesiaua  I  prefer.  The  growth  of  this  is  less  rampant  than 
niany,  and  is  therefore  better  suited  to  small  gardens. 

It  would  not  be  a  complete  list  even  of  twelve  to  omit  Lilacs 
entirely.  The  best  of  all  is  Madame  Lemoine.  Not  only  is  the 
growth  free  and  vigorous,  but  the  double  white  blooms  last  a  long 
time  in  perfection.  Charles  X.  I  lo.k  upon  as  the  most  useful  of 
single  Lilacs.  Not  only  is  it  of  vigorous  growth,  but  it  annually 
flowers  in  ereat  profusion,  and  lasts  longer  in  condition  than  some. 

Prunus  Pissardi  is  most  useful  in  esriy  spring  in  providing  the 
shrubbery  with  eariy  flowers,  and  its  deep  bronzy  tint  of  leaf,  bo 
showy  at  the  end  of  summer  and  autumn,  and  it  must  be  included. 
Paul's  double  scarlet  Thorn  completes  the  list.  For  a  fairly  sized 
ijarden  fifty  ore  none  too  many,  and  a  selection  of  this  length  would 
b6  much  more  to  my  liking. — B.  M* 
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•POTATOES    BLACKENING  WHEN  BOILED. 

Regarding  the  vexed  question  of  the  discolonration  of  Potatoes 
when  ia  the  process  of  oooKing  (or  immediately  afterwards,  when  it 
18  the  more  apparent),  the  fact  that  recently  a  dish  of  Up-to-Date 
came  under  my  notice,  and  two  or  three  of  the  finest  tubers 
were  much  blackened,  brought  to  mind  the  paragraph  on  the 
subject  in  the  Jowmal  of  Eorticuiture,  November  17th,  1898, 
page  375,  in  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hcrticultnral 
Society's  meeting,  held  on  November  8th,  to  the  effect  that  '*  Mr. 
Richard  Morse  forwarded  raw  snd  cooked  Potatoes  to  show  the 
difference  in  those  cooked  as  grown  in  a  field  and  in  the  garden. 

*'  The  latter  were  much  blackened,  but  not  the  former.  They  were 
the  variety  Windsor  Castle.  The  soil  of  the  field  was  red  with  the 
presence  of  iron,  consequently  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  tannic 
acid,  being  liberated  by  boiling,  united  with  some  salt  of  iron, 
producing  tannate  of  iron,  the  usual  ingredients  of  ink.  Mr.  Michael 
observed  that  it  was  of  common  occurrence  in  the  peaty  soils  of  Skje, 
and  even  preferred  by  the  local  inhabitants."  Evidently  it  must 
be  a  misprint  in  the  statement  that  **  the  latter  were  much  blackened 
but  not  the  former,*'  inasmuch  as  the  garden  soil  was  not  described. 

My  chief  objtct,  however,  in  thus  drawing  attention  to  the  subject 
is  with  regard  to  the  presumed  action  in  the  boiling  process  in 
liberatiDg  the  tannic  acid,  which,  imiting  with  home  salt  of  iron, 
produced  tannate  of  iron,  and  the  question  appears  to  me  that  the 
boiling  process  is  not  alone  responsible  for  the  discolouration,  as  the 
steaming  process  or  roasting  in  an  oven  produces  the  same  phenomenon, 
hence  intimating  that  the  natural  moisture  contained  in  the  tuber 
during  the  cockmg  is  the  acting  agent,  and  not  the  boiling. — W.  G. 


ROCK  GARDENS  AND  ROCK  PLANTS. 

Of  all  the  many  forms  of  growing  and  cultivating  flowers,  we 
^hink  that  those  coming  under  the  above  heading  contain  some  of 
the  most  fascinating.  You  may  find  here  *'  pleasures,  which  nowhere 
else  were  to  be  found,  and  all  Elysium  in  a  plot  of  ground."  The 
novelty,  the  delightful  variety,  and  charm  which  the  rock  garden 
lends  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  can  scarcely  be  estimated,  for 
within  its  bounds  you  can  grow  a  host  of  dainty  little  gem?,  which 
would  be  lost  or  refuse  to  grow  in  the  ordinary  garden  border. 

Over  the  rocks  are  trailing  the  fragrdnt  sprays  of  the  Twinflower, 
exhaling  buch  a  flavour  of  the  woods  as  to  win  the  love  of  t\  e  great 
Linna9U8,  ana  therefore  named  in  his  honour  Linnssa  borealis ;  wbile 
there  at  the  foot  of  another  rock  (he  Foil  is  carpeted  ^ith  a  thick  mat 
of  dark  leaves,  covered  with  cool-look  in?,  lilac-scented,  star-like, 
white  tubular  flowers,  Mitchella  rei.ens.  Through  this  carpet  may 
upstart  some  araceful  v,i\d  Wood  Lily  or  lovely  Narcbsue,  looking 
aelf-possesfced,  bending,  ai.d  nodJing  to  every  passing  breath  of  wind. 
In  another  corner  up  peeps  the  small  Soldanella,  or  may  be  that  alpine 
gem  Gentiana  verna,  whose  funnel-shaped  flowers  flash  out  their  deep 
blue  light  beside  the  emerald  green  fronds  of  some  choice  hardy  Fein. 
Yes,  the  rock  garden  is  uriquestioiiably  the  most  characteristic  and 
interesting  home  for  real  alpine  gem^,  of  which  we  have  a  constant 
roimd  of  varietv,  developing  and  thriving  among  the  stonis  or  rocks, 
where  the  roots  lidvo  found  a  cool  resting  place. 

In  speaking  of  a  rock  garden  let  us  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  no  sense  must  it  be  identified  with  those  b.ise  embellishments  styled 
"rockeries,"  with  which  we  are  constantly  being  brought  in  contact- 
nightmares  of  boulders,  old  stumps  or  brick-yard  clinkers,  specidlly 
■elected  because  they  may  contain  some  hole  or  cavity  into  which 
even  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  so  1  can  be  pushed,  and  into 
which  scanty  pasture,  whe  e  even  a  Stinging  Nettle  would  call  out  for 
mercy,  one  of  the  daintiist  of  alpine  plants  is  turned  out  and  ex- 
pected to  thrive,  but  only  pines  away  and  dies.  Some  tough  or 
weedy  kind  like  a  Sedum  or  Sempervivum  may  survive  the  broiling 
ordeal,  but  even  these  do  not  thrive,  they  simply  exist. 

In  forming  a  rock  garden  it  mubt  be  borne  in  mind  that  raobt 
alpine  plants  love  to  run  deeply  into  the  soil  in  search  cf  moisture  ; 
therefore  must  we  attempt  to  imitate  the  conditions  under  which  they 
exist  in  their  own  wild  homes  by  selectirg  a  site  fitted  for  the  object 
in  view.  Two  thii  gi  are  required  to  begin  with,  and  these  aie  soil 
and  stones,  and  of  the  two  the  first  is  the  more  imiK>rtant ;  many  fail 
from  thinking  of  stones  first  and  soil  afterwards.  The  soil  should  be 
ordinary  sandy  loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  ptrtion  of  leaf 
mould  and  a  large  proportion  of  sand  and  gritty  matter.  Such  a 
compost  meets  the  wahts  of  a  large  majority  of  alpinep,  but  a  few 
peat-loving  planU  must  be  specially  provided  for.  The  stones  or 
rocks  used  should  be  porous,  for  few  alpme  plants  can  subsist  on  im- 
penetiable  rock  ;  they  like  to  cling  to  it,  and  to  pubh  their  tiny  roots 
into  the  fissures  to  suck  therefrom  moisture  to  support  themselves. 
In  the  formation  of  the  rock  garden  it  must  alwa3s  be  borne  in  mind 
that  alpine  plants  thrive  much  better  on  the  level  ground  in  ordinary  I 
sandy  loam  than  exposed  to  every  breath  of  drying  air  and  the  rays  of  1 


a  scorching  sun.  The  soil  should  be  first  formed  into  whatever  ahape^ 
the  rock  garden  is  to  take,  iind  then  the  stones  must  be  firmly  em- 
bedded therein,  leaving  sufficient  space  between  them  for  the  root 
development  of  the  plants.  Some  of  larger  stones  may  be  placed 
widely  apart,  with  smsUer  angular  stones  embedded  in  the  soil  betwixt 
them,  in  order  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  open ;  others  may  be  placed 
closely  together,  some  deeply  embedded  only  showing  their  surface  ; 
whilst  others  rise  above  the  surface  at  various  heights,  by  which 
means  every  variety  of  position  is  secured  for  the  plants.  Sonie 
want  partial  shade;  while  others  prefer  to  hug  the  stones  with  their 
roots,  and  succeed  best  In  the  narrow  fissures. 

Where  to  pi  see  the  rock  garden  will  depend  much  on  the  surround- 
ing gn  und.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  if  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  an  incline,  perhaps  in  an  old  pit,  imitating  a  natural  grotto 
half  smothered  in  plants  and  Ferns  ;  or  near  trees  that  would  afford 
abundant  shade  and  moisture  for  the  shadow-loving  plants,  and  also 
shelter  from  rude  winds.  If  one  can  introduce  water  into  the  scene 
by  all  means  do  so. 

Let  us  DOW  endeavour  to  peep  at  some  of  the  garden's  occupants 
as  they  hurry  before  us  into  life,  commencing  with  the  spring  of  the 
year.  'Ihe  first  few  warm  days  reveal  wonders.  You  have  the 
cK arming  Scillas  with  their  bell-shaped  flowerr,  while  between  the 
chinks  of  the  rocks  rise  the  no  less  beautiful  Uepaticas,  glowing  in  all 
the  shades  of  blue,  purple,  and  rose,  shading  off  to  lavender,  soft  fleah 
tints,  and  pure  white.  We  cannot  pass  that  sweet  harbinger  of  spring, 
our  native  Primrose,  and  its  near  allied  forms  of  Primula,  an  endless 
variety  of  shades  from  the  yellow  Cowslip,  the  crimson  Primroses  and 
Polyanthuses,  the  edged  and  powdeied  Dusty  Millers,  the  deep  rose 
umbels  of  P.  cortusoides,  the  fieiy  P.  rosea,  the  bright  mauve 
P.  denticulata,  the  p^ile  yellow  fragrant  P.  sikkimensif,  the  high 
coloured  hybrids,  the  Bird's-eye  Primrose,  and  others  too  numeious 
to  mention,  not  forgetting  that  gem  of  the  Rocky  Mountainp, 
P.  Parryi,  with  its  tall  stalks  of  fine  rcseoolouied  blossoms. 

We  must  also  stop  to  admire  Saxifrsga  o(  positifolia  and  its 
varieth  s,  which  is  a  native  of  some  of  our  own  mountain  ranges,  and 
is  one  cf  the  jewels  oi  the  rook  garden.  Space  will  net  allow  us  to 
dilate  on  the  rosy  cordifolia,  the  gigantic  peltata,  the  locgifolia,  and  a 
host  of  others.  We  cannot  enumerate  all  the  items  in  the  feast,  bat 
in  conclusion  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  practical  hints.  Do 
not  utilise  plants  that  sucker  or  throw  out  strong  creeping  rootstalks; 
do  not  plant  in  lines — plants  are  not  regiments  of  Eolditrs;  do  not 
plant  en  the  dot  and  carry  one  principle — variety  is  the  spice  of  the 
garden,  therefore  mass  boldly,  net  confining  yourself  to  a  few  kinds  of 
plants  where  there  is  so  much  to  choose  from ;  do  not  imitate  others, 
produce  ycur  own  ideal  of  a  garden  ;  and  do  not  plant  coarse  weedy 
subjects,  but  think  twice  before  you  decide  to  introduce  another 
variety,  but  plant  for  permanency,  adding  something  every  year. 

Few  tealifce  the  richness  of  a  reck  garden  *,  few  are  ramil!ar  with 
its  infinite  grace  and  beauty ;  and  fewer  still  appreciate  many  of  our 
wild  flowers  thriving  under  proper  cultivation,  and  how  much  they 
add  to  the  charm  of  the  garden. — ^T.  Geb. 


DOUBLE  TUBEROSES. 


These  half-hardy  bulboua  plants  are  useful  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  if  means  for  forcing  growth  are  available;  they  may  be 
grown  in  frames  and  even  outdoors,  but  they  will  be  consequently 
later  in  flowering.  Africa  supplies  the  first  consignmeLt  of  bnlhs^ 
and  these  ate  ready  for  potting  in  September  and  October.  The 
American  varieties  and  the  dwarf  habited  Pearl  come  to  hand  in 
December  or  January.  All  may  be  potted  in  a  compost  of  fibrous 
loam,  leaf  mould,  decayed  manuie  and  silver  sand. 

The  largest  bulbs  should  be  placed  singly  in  5-icch  potp,  and  the 
smaller  three  in  a  6-inch  pot.     Drain  tne  pots  efficiently  and  place  the 
bulbs  about  two-thirds  of  their  depth,  potting  firmly.    After  pottin^^ 
place  at  once  in  bottom  heat  ranging  between  6(f  i  nd  70%  the  pots 
being  plungeil  in  moist  oocoanut  fibre  refuse.     Give  a  gentle  waterings 
but  afford  no  more  until  growth  beglLS.    When  fairly  well  efetabli>hecl 
remove  the  pits  from   the  plunging  material  and  place  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of  60%  where  they  may  remain  unif^ 
flowering  commences*  of  course  Lot  allowing  the  growth  to  tone 
the  glass,  es|.ecially    when  the  external    temperature    is   low.     J 
greenhouse  temperature  is  sufficient  for  the  plants  when  in  bloonr 
as  the  flowers  will  last  longer  in  a  cool  gnenhouse. 

Bulbs  potted  in  February  and  not  wanted  to  blocm  quickly  may  I 
placed  in  a  frame,  using  moiht  soil  in  potting  and  not  wati  ring.  Got* 
with  cocoanut  fibre  refuse  in  a  moist  condition  se/eral  inches  abo'^ 
the  pots.  When  growth  begins  expose  the  plants  gradually  to  tl 
light  and  give  an  application  of  water.  When  growth  commcno. 
to  extend  freely  tne  plants  can  be  removed  to  the  grceohouai 
watered  as  often  as  the  surface  soil  dries,  and  they  will  soon  flowe 
By  potting  at  intervale,  givinz  the  treatment  suggested,  a  auooeasio 
of  flovvers  may  be  obtained.  The  blooms  ure  always  invaluable  tf 
bouquets  and  buttonholes. — E. 
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Pbofaoatino  Obchids. 
Hasy  OrcbHi  are  einy,  mmy  othen  more  difficnlt  of  propa^tioit, 

and  only  in  a  few  cues  is  "         ''       '" '  '    ' 

tliat  are  freely  imported. 
coDcerned  that  propagalion  oomes  lueful,  and  experienced  cultifatora 
do  not  hesitate  to  practiBc  dif  iaion  of  Tuinaa  kindaon  the  most  unique 
and  valuable  plante.  Perhaps  of  all  Orchids  Cypripediuma  have  bnn 
the  most  freely  propagated,  and  these  in  moat  caaee  divide  eaaily;  a 
fsw  roots  may  M  secured  with  slmoat  every  growth,  and  (mly  time 
•od  careful  treatment 


former  planta  eapecially  there  is  ereat  risk  of  so  weakening  the  parent 
plant  tbat  it  ia  little  use  after.  It  is  best  not  to  out  the  rhizome  quite 
through  at  once,  u  If  rather  deeply  notched  aome  time  preyioua  to  its 
ramo^  the  oheok  is  not  ao  seTeroly  felt.  Not  leas  than  two  mature 
psendo-balbe,  as  welt  aa  the  young  lead  muat  be  takeo,  and  in  the 
«aae  of  strong  ^wing  plants  three,  or  even  four,  are  better.  Go 
the  oUier  band,  if  cut  too  far  back  the  parent  plant  is  leas  likely  to 
break  into  healthy  ^rewth,  the  baaal  bnds  being  older  and  more  oon- 
gealed ;  the  growth,  too,  when  it  does  appear  being  proportionately 

Daring  gmwing  Orchids  of  the  aingla  stemmed  section,  anch  as 
Angneoum  and  Phaleenopaii^  are  often  difBoult  of  propagatioo,  as  only 
when  aide  breaks  occur  naturally  end  can  be  taken  off  can  the 
[dant  be  iuereased.  With  the  longer  alender  growers  of  the  Tanda 
and  Aeridea  tribe,  on  the  other  band,  aide  breaks  are  frequently  pro- 
duced, or  may  be  forced  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  the  plant.  In 
this  case  the  breaks  need  only  be  potted  singly,  kept  rather  close  and 
irarm  for  a  few  days,  and  they  wtU  soon  make  healthy  little  specimenK. 

There  are  many  natural  melhod*  of  propagation.  For  instance, 
many  of  the  Deodrobea  of  the  nohile  and  similar  sections  produce 
young  planta  at  the  ends  oF  the  sterna.  These  form  ao  e:cae11ent 
means,  aa  do  the  small  bita  often  seen  on  Tbunia  items.  The  latter 
may  be  propagated  very  rapidly  by  cutting  the  stems  into  lenglha  of 
about  4  inches  and  Intertiog  these  just  under  the  surface  in  pot*  nf 
moaa.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  simpler  forms  of  propagatlne,  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  that  both  parent  plant  and  the  divided 
ponion  should  come  in  for  a  little  oararul  convalesoent  beatment. 

LfLTA   AHCEPB   ALBA. 

Quite  a  number  of  inferior  forma  of  this  chaste  and  lovely  Orchid 
are  in  onltivation,  owing  to  those  who  flower  a  form  with  white 
sepaU  and  petals  at  once  jumping  to  the  concluaion  that  it  isL.  a.  alba. 
Most  oF  them  have  the  ucual  roae  or  purple  markings  about  ihe  lip, 
while  the  true  variety  haa  none  of  these,  simply  a  yellow  throat. 
The  white  forma  ire  usually  suppose.)  to  be  more  difGcutt  to  flower 
than  the  colonred,  bat  they  are  not  really  to  if  kept  well  up  to  the 
light,  aa  every  variety  of  L.  anoepa  should  be.  A  thin  comrx«t  and 
perleot  drainage  are  also  neoesdary,  and  a  temperature  a  little  above 
ihat  of  the  cool  houae. 

Oncidiuu  tetbapbtaldu. 

This  ia  a  truly  beantiful  lit'le  Uocidium.  wurthy  uf  a  place  in  all 
-collectiims,  but  much  too  small  presumably  for  present  day  cultivatora, 
who  like  something  large  and  showy.  Although  for  a  few  veara 
after  importing  the  plant  grows  and  flowers  fairly  well,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  it  to  hold  on  for  sny  great  length  of  time.  The  likeliest  plan 
to  succeed  with  it  is  to  place  it  on  blocks  of  Tree  Fern  stems  and  hang 
-tliese  in  a  light  bat  not  loo  sunny  pouition  in  the  Intermediate  house, 
the  plant  briog  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

ARUKDINA    BAllBI71t£P0LIA. 

Although  an  old  and  eitremely  pretty  Orchiil  this  la  not  aeen  in 
lany  oollectiooa,  and  this  ts  the  more  remarkable  when  one  couaidera 

mw  easily  gmwn  it  is.     The  culture,  in  brieF,  is  very  like  that  of  the 

-ijbralias,  but  the  foliage  is  far  pretliec  and  more  graceful.  Bamboo- like, 
I  the  apecifie  name  impliea.     The  roota  should  be  planted  in  fairly 

irga  pots  in  a  compost  oonsietiog  of  ei|ual  parts  of  peat,  loam  libre, 
od  chopped  moas.  It  doea  well  in  a  hot,  moiit  house,  and  during  the 
■owing  season  may  be  &ee!y  ayringed.   A.  bambufffifolia  is  a  native  uf 

L^ngal  and  Anam,  and  was  introduced  by  Loddiges  In  1B40. — H.  R.  R 

CypBiPEDinM  Lbeanom. 
Perbap*  la  no  family  of  planla  have  the  bybridlset'a  ideals  been 
letter  realised  than  in  the  above  aectlon  of  Cypripsdiums.     Where 
1h^  flowen  are  required  in  large  guaoiities  this  C^piipedium  can  be 


recommended,  even  where  an  Orchid  bouse  is  non-exiitent,  a*  It  can 
be  grown  under  the  same  eonditions  aa  C.  Insigne,  though  it  delirikta 
In  a  little  more  beat  than  many  growers  give  that  species.  The  beat 
tempereture  ia  a  warm  intermediate  one,  and  the  compost  recommended 
(or  the  green  leaved  section  answere  Ita  requirements,  llils  hybrid 
was  firat  raised  bv  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons;  it  was  eventually  named 
snperbnm,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  seortling  being  Uken  aa  the  tvpa. 
Since  then  it  has  been  raiaed  by  numerous  orahidlsti,  and  the  varieties 
■re  almtat  endleea,  the  beet  perhapa  being  C.  Leeannm  giganteura  and 

OSCIDIUM    FOBBBSI. 

Thib  handsome  apeciee,  which  is  now  unfolding  Ita  beautlea,  should 
be  grown  In  the  cool  houae  in  the  smalleit  pans  possible  the  whole 
year  through.  The  compoet  it  delight*  In  is  eqnal  parte  peat  and 
mo««,  and  it  well  repays  being  su<ipended  qu*te  close  to  the  glaaa  in  a 
moist  and  coo!  comer;  it  will  not  stand  sun.  Inaeot  peiU  must  be 
diligently  searobed  for,  as  red  spider  is  very  partial  to  its  leaves, 
which  they  greatly  disflgnre.  There  are  many  varieties,  varying 
from  deep  brown  fringed  with  yellow  down  to  clear  yellow  ;  the 
latter  apmara  to  be  very  scarce.  The  large  panicles  make  the  cool 
house  delightful  at  thii  dull  seasin  of  the  year. 

[A  very  beautlfnl  variety  wis  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  Deoember  5th  by  Mona.  L.  Linden,  Bniasela.    It  was  named 


Fia.   94.— ONCIDIUH    FORBltSI   UOOBTEKSEKENaiS, 

0.  F.  moortekeekeosis,  and  ia  shown  in  fig.  94.  The  colour  is  shining 
tirown,  with  a  apleodid  fringe  of  bright  yellow.  The  Orchid 
Committee  recommended  an  award  of  merit] 

NOTBS   on   LJKI:IA   ADTUHNALIB. 

'This  family  of  winter  flowering  Orobida  ia  often  considered  a 
difflcolt  one  to  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  number  of  years.  Thia,  I 
think,  is  often  attributable  lo  the  plants  have  been  grown  in  too  muoli 
beat,  and  with  inauffioient  freah  air,  I  have  seen  plants  grown  up 
from  mere  scrape  into  respectable  plants  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and 
this  of  that  most  chaste  and  beautiful  varietv  Lnlia  autumnalia  allut, 
which  ii  considered  more  difficult  than  the  typioal  one. 

L.  autumnalia  was  introduced  Iroin  Mexico,  its  native  country,  ia 
the  year  183G,  and  has  been  imported  in  consii'erable  quantities  since, 
until  at  the  present  time  it  is  a  comparatively  common  Orebid.  Like 
all  Uesioan  Orchids,  it  delight*  in  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air  the 
whole  season  through,  and  I  find  it  thrives  best  in  rerforaled  pans 
suipende.i  cloae  to  the  glass,  where  it  obtains  the  maximum  amount  of 
light  and  air.  WhiUt  in  active  growth  the  temperature  ahonid  nevri 
eiceed  65°,  and  when  at  rest  never  allow  it  to  fall  below  60°.  When 
growing  the  plants  must  receive  abandanoe  oF  moisture  both  at  the 
roots  and  iu  the  atmosphere,  reducing  the  aupply  gradually  nnlil 
hardly  any  is  given  during  the  resting  period. 

The  tjplosl  variety  is  the  bast  known;  the  flowers  a'e  of  a 
beautilul  roae  colour,  and  are  produceil  at  this  festive  season  of  the 
year,  when  Orchids'  are  doubly  valuable.  The  variety  alba  is  not  ao 
well  known,  and  one  geneially  sought  after  on  aooount  ot  its  purity  of 
Gokur  ;  there  is  only  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow  in  its  throat.  L.  a.  atro- 
rubena  ia  a  great  improvement  on  the  type,  and  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Backhouse  h  Son  ut  York  in  1879,  as  was  veousta,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  tieat  of  them  all.  L.  a.  atro-riibens  ia  much  scronger 
in  growth,  and  the  spikes  and  Sowers  are  larger  and  belter  oolourad. 
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The  flowers  are  often  4  incbes  acrof  8,  and  of  a  brilliant  purplish  crimson 
colour,  the  front  lobe  dark  purplish  crimson,  while  the  side  lobes  that 
enclose  the  column  are  pure  white,  which  makes  a  striking  contrast. 
L.  a.  venusta  is  the  preceding  glorified,  being  deeper  in  colour,  also 
larger.  A  plant  in  flower  with  me  at  the  present  moment  is  carrying  six 
beautiful  flowers.  L.  a.  grandi flora  is  perhaps  the  largest  of  the  whole 
family,  and  may  be  best  deecribed  as  a  gigantic  flower,  being  nearly 
6  inches  across,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  type. — J.  Barker, 
Hessle, 

Obchids  and  Oechid  Hunting. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  autumn  session  of  the  Birminghaoi  Grar- 
deners*  Association^  the  PresideDt  (Professor  W.  Hillhonse  of  Mason's 
College)  entertained  the  members  with  a  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  lecture  from  notes,  entitled  "Orchids  and  Orchid  fiunting.'^ 
The  Professor — in  his  usaal  fluent  and  comprehensive  style — traced  the 
history  of  the  Orchids,  at  least  from  the  time  of  LinnsBus,  and  to 
whom  only  about  seventy  species  and  varieties  were  known,  whereas 
about  5000  species  and  about  400  varieties  have  been  discovered  since 
that  period.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  a  series  of  lantern 
slide  photographs,  chiefly  to  show  the  anatomy  and  characteristic 
organisation  of  the  numerous  genera  and  their  variants. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  various  species  was  minutely 
described,  and  illustrated  by  meaos  of  coloured  maps  thrown  upon  the 
screen.  Adverting  to  local  cultivators  of  Orchids,  the  chi^f  collections 
were  said  to  be  at  the  present  time  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Kenrick's,  Edgbaston,  and  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaiston, 
and  where  Mr.  Latham  is  oontinuaUy  adding  to  his  stock. 

In  the  short  discussion  which  followed  one  of  the  members,  in 
reference  to  the  occasional  misnaming  of  Orchids,  observed  that  the 
new  hybrid  Orchid  Sophro  -  Cattleya  Chamberlain!  triomphans 
(exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  grower  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Highbury), 
and  honoured  with  an  "award  of  merit,"  had  been — at  least  in  two 
of  the  London  dailies  and  the  '*  Birmingham  Daily  Mail " — erroneously 
spelt  as  follows  : — Scyphro- Cattleya,  and  that  Chamberlainiana  was 
given  as  a  generic  name,  and  he  thought  that  such  errors  should  be 
corrected  forthwith,  and  thus  save  confusion  in  plant  names. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  the  Chairman  (Mr.  W.  B.  Latham), 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Spinks,  was  unanimously  accorded  to  the 
lecturer,  who  remarked  in  response  that  be  regretted,  owing  to  so 
numerous  demands  on  his  time,  his  inability  to  attend  the  meetings 
oitener.  * 

I  _^ 

IRIS   SUSIANA, 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  hesitancy  among  gardeners  to 
oultivate  this  glorious  Iris.  One  of  my  friends  who  believed  it  was 
impossible  to  **  do  "  it  out  of  doors  has  gone  the  extreme  length  of 
subjecting  it  to  treatment  as  a  greenhouse  pot  plant.  During  the  last 
three  years  it  has  flowered  regularly,  the  stock  having  been  planted 
perhaps  five  years,  and  required  at  least  a  couple  of  years  to  gain 
strength  to  flower.  From  my  experience  with  the  plant  I  conclude 
your  correspondent's  treatment  is  not  likely  to  be  a  success. 

It  commences  growth  in  October,  and  we  have  only  to  refer  to  old 
writers  to  discover  that  this  month  has  always  been  the  one  when 
growth  commenced.  Gilbert  ("  Florists*  Vade-Mecum  ")  tells  how 
some  seventeenth  century  growers  lifted  the  plants  annually  in  order 
to  better  insure  bloom,  but  they  were  again  planted  in  August  and 
September,  the  positions  chosen  being  at  the  base  either  of  a  west  or  a 
south  wall.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  defer  planting  stock  of  a  flowering 
size  much  later,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  growth  springing 
from  the  sides  of  the  older  ones  r<  quires  a  few  years  to  attain  to  a 
flowering  size,  and  late  planting  must  consequently  be  detrimental ; 
while  spring  planting  is,  I  should  say,  treatment  that  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  being  altogether  inimical. 

Our  plants  are  growing  in  a  strong  soil  imported  to  form  a  good 
rooting  medium  for  Hoses.  When  planted,  some  light  compost  was 
added  to  assist  the  plants  in  establishing  themselves  more  quickly. 
They  are  also  annually  surface-dressed  with  cow  manure,  supple- 
mented by  a  little  artificial  in  early  spring,  and  as  they  are  planted 
quite  close  to  the  base  of  a  south  wall  so  warm  that  Lonicera 
fragrantissima  trained  to  the  bricks  above  them  is  flowering  when  I 
write,  it  is  apparent  they  do  not  object  to  a  hot  position. 

The  plants  vary  considerably  in  growth.  At  present  one  has 
foliage  15  inches  in  length,  another  a  foot,  and  a  third  from  3  to 
6  inches.  They  are  covered  with  a  thick  mass  of  dried  fern  fronds, 
which  will  be  removed  directly  the  frost  gives,  leaving,  however,  a  few 
pieces  among  the  foliage. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  stones  when  placed  under  the  roots, 
have  they  ever  been  proved  of  general  use  ?  I  know  a  case  where  the 
most  elaborate  arrangements  with  flagstones  and  frames  resulted  in 
failure.  To  employ  them  when  the  plants  succeed  perfectly  under 
conditions  requiring  neither  stones,  frames,  or  anything  beyond  a 
strong  fertile  soil  and  a  warm  exposure,  is  surely  a  superfluous 
proceeding. — R.  P.  B. 


MICRO-ORGANISMS  AND  THEIR  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

Wb  live,  says  Dr.  G.  Norman,  in  a  world  teeming  with  life,  both 
animal  and  vegetable.  The  first  question  we  are  led  to  ask,  therefore, 
is  to  which  of  these  orders  do  bacteria  or  micro-organisms  belong  ? 
Now  the  difierences  between  animals  and  vegetahles,  even  so  low 
down  in  the  scale  of  life  as  micro-organisms,  are  chiefly  two— first  there 
is  a  difference  in  structure  and  development,  and  secondly  there  is  a 
difference  in  diet. 

A  plant  secures  its  nourishment  from  much  simpler  elements  th^n 
is  the  case  with  animals.  For  example,,  plants  obtain  their  daVliba 
from  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  air  and  water.  This  they  are  able  to 
do  as  regards  the  carbon  "by  means  of  the  green  colouring  inM^r^ 
known  to  chem}sts  as  chlorophyll,  by  the  aid  of  which  with  the 
assistance  of  sunlight  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed  in  the  chlorophy  11 
cells,  the  oxygen  passes  hack  into  the  atmosphere,  while  the  carbon 
is  stored  in  the  plant  in  the  form  of  starch  and  other  organic  com- 
pounds. The  supply  of  carbon  in  the  non-chlorophyllous  plants,  amongst 
which  we  may  include  micro-organisms,  is  ohtained  from  the  different 
forms  of  carbohydrates,  better  known  as  starch,  sugar,  and  gum. 

Many  of  the  bacteria  also  have  the  capacity  of  usinor  organic  matter 
in  the  soil,  converting  such  into  water,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen  gas^ 
and  ammonia.  The  necessary  hydrogen  comes  from  water,  and  their 
nitrogen  from  the  soil,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  nitrates.  From  the  soil, 
too,  bacteria  obtain  other  necessary  salts,  of  which  lime  is  perhaps  the 
chief.  Now  all  these  substances  are  in  an  elementary  condition,  and  as 
such  plants  can  absorb  them.  Animals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  only 
able  to  utilise  compound  food  products  which  have  been,  so  to  speak, 
prepared  for  them.  For  example,  we  may  mention  the  albuminoida 
and  proteids.  They  cannot  directly  feed  npon  the  elementary  substances 
forming  the  diet  of  plants.  Furtiier,  micro-organisms,  by  their 
structure  and  tissues  of  cellulose,  and  by  their  life  history  and  mode 
of  growth,  unmistakeably  proclaim  themselves  to  be  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

The  presence  of  bacterial  micro-organisms  in  the  soil  is  consider- 
ably affected  by  its  geological  and  physical  conditions.  Surface  soile 
and  those  rich  in  organic  matter  (humus)  contain  the  largest  number 
of  micro-organisms.  Virgin  soils  contain  much  fewer  than  cultivated 
soils,  and  these  latter  again,  fewer  than  composted  soils.  In  rich 
garden  ground  the  number  of  organisms  augmetats  with  the  activity 
of  cultivation  and  the  richness  of  the  fertilisers  employed. 

In  all  coils  the  maximum  number  of  organisms  occur  in  the 
summer  months,  and  these  are  most  active  during  warm  weather. 
Consequently  they  are  both  more  numerous  and  more  active  in  weU 
prepared  soils  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  or  even  in  a  closed 
frame,  than  they  are  in  the  open  garden.  At  the  same  time  the 
conditions,  doubtless,  which  more  than  all  others  control  the  quantity 
and  activity  of  the  contained  micro-organisms,  are  the  degree  and 
quality  of  the  organic  matter  or  humus  in  the  soiL 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  organic  matter  present  in  garden 
soils  have  a  direct  effect  upon  bacteria,  and  these  conditions  are  con- 
siderably  enhanced  by  the  applications  of  farmyard  and  stable  manure. 
To  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  work  which  the  "economic  bacteria "^ 
perform  in  the  garden,  it  will  be  advisable  to  consider  shortly  the 
place  they  occupy  in  the  economy  of  Nature. 

The  threefold  functions  of  plant  life  are  maturation,  a8himilatioii» 
and  reproduction ;  in  other  words,  the  food  of  plants,  the  digestive 
and  storage  power  of  plants,  and  the  various  means  they  adopt  for 
multiplying  and  increasing  their  species. 

Respecting  the  nutrition  of  plant  life,  it  is  obvious  that,  like 
animals,  they  must  feed  and  breathe  to  maintain  life.  Plant  food 
is  of  three  kinds — namely,  water,  chemical  substances,  and  gaa. 
Water  is  an  actual  necessity  to  the  plant,  not  only  as  a  direct  kkmI 
and  food  solvent,  but  as  a  vehicle  of  important  inorganic  materials. 
The  hydrogen  of  the  organic  matter  is  obtained  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  water  which  permeates  every  part  of  the  plant,  and  is 
derived  by  it  from  the  soil,  the  rainfall,  and  other  aqueous  deposits  of 
the  atmosphere.  Tbe  chief  chemical  substances  of  which  vegetable 
life  is  constituted  are  six  in  number — viz.,  potash,  magnesia,  lime, 
iron,  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphur.  These  inorganic  elements  do  not 
enter  the  plant  as  such,  but  combined  with  other  substances,  or 
dissolved  in  water. 

The  gases  essential  to  plants  are  four — viz.,  carbonic  acid* 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  The  leaves  absorb  the  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight;  the 
hydrogen  is  obtained  trom  the  water;  oxygen  is  absorbed  through 
the  roots  from  the  interstices  of  the  soil.  The  fourth  gas,  nitrogen, 
which  constitutes  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  air  we  breathe,  is 
doubtless  the  most  important  food  required  by  plants,  and  it  is  the 
most  expensive  to  buy. 

Yet,  although  this  is  so,  the  plant  cannot  absorb  or  obtain  its 
nitrogen  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  acquires  its  carbon — ^namely, 
&om  the  atmosphere  through  the  leaves;  nor  can  the  plant  take 
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mutagen  into  its  own  ftiibslaQce  by  any  meant  as  nitrogeD,  with  the 
€zoepdon  of  the  flesh-feeding  i^knts  (insectiTorouB).  Henoe,  although 
ibis  gas  is  present  in  the  atmosphere^  surrounding  the  plants,  yet 
the  ^nts  will  perish  if  nitrogen  does  not  exist  in  some  combined 
Inrrn  in  the  soiL 

Nitrates  and  compounds  of  ammonia  are  widely  distributed  in 
natUTB^  and  it  is  from  theae  bodies  that  plants  obtain  by  means  of  their 
xoots  the  necessary  nitrogen.  Until  comparatlTely  recently  it  was 'held 
that  plant  life  could  not  be  maintained  in  a  soil  devoid  of  nitrogen  or 
<x>mpounds  thereof.  But  it  has  been  found  that  certain  classes  of 
plants — Beans,  Peas,  CioTers,  and  Lupins — when  they  are  grown  in  a 
soil  which  is  practically  free  from  nitrogen  at  the  commencement,  do 
take  up  this  gas  into  their  tissues.  One  explanatbn  of  this  foot  is, 
that  free  nitrogen  becomes  converted  into  nitrogen  compounds  in  the 
soU  through  the  agency  of  micro-organisms  present  there.  Another 
•explanation  attributes  this  fixation  of  nitrogen  to  micro-organisms 
•existing  in  the  rootlets  of  the  plants.  These  two  dasses  of  organisms 
are  bM>wn  as  the  nitrogen-fizing  bacteria,  and  have  very  important 
Sanctions  to  perform,  even  in  the  gi:den  whieh  is  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  a  misoellaneous  collection  of  plants. 

Plant  life  sdzea  upon  its  required  constituents  as  they  become 
available  in  the  soil  partly  through  the  agency  of  microorganisms, 
«nd  by  means  of  the  energy  furnished  by  the  suq's  rays  bnild  these 
materials  up  into  its  own  complex  forms ;  and  its  many  and  varied 
lorma  fulfil  a  place  in  beautifying  the  world.  —  J.  J.  Willis, 
JSbfpefuieyi. 

BI-CENTENARY  OF  THE  SWEET    PEA. 

It  has  been  thought  highly  desirable  by  a  number  of  admirers  of 
the  Sweet  Pea  that,  having  regard  to  the  iacts — first,  that  the  varieties 
of  this  charming  subject  are  multiplying  with  singular  rapidity; 
second,  that  it  b  now  so  generally  employed  for  garden  and  floral 
decorations ;  third,  that  it  has  become  a  very  prominent  subject  at 
horticultural  exhibitions ;  and,  fourth,  that  its  culture  for  cut  flower 
and  seed  purposes  has  become  a  great  commercial  industry — it  is 
expedient  that,  as  the  year  1900  will  be  the  bi-centenary  of  its  intro- 
duction into  Great  BritaiOy  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  celebrate 
this  important  event. 

With  a  view  to  such  celebration  a  preliminary  meeting  took  place 
at  Edinburgh  on  September  13th  last,  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H., 
presiding,  when  the  following  propositions  wore  agreed  to  :  That  it  is 
adviaable  to  organise  an  exhibition  of  Sweet  Peas  in  London  in  July, 
1900,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  bi-centenary  of  its  introduction  into 
Great  Britain.  That  a  conference  of  admirers  and  growers  of  Sweet 
Peas  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  the  varieties  into 
groups  of  colour  and  form,  for  the  selection  of  the  finest  In  each,  and 
for  anch  other  purposes  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  for  increasing  the 
interest  in  the  improvement  and  culture  of  this  popular  flower  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

That  as  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  and  Conference  are  expected  from 
the  United  States  and  several  continental  countries,  it  is  desirable  that 
snitable  social  functions  be  arranged  in  conjunction  with  such  occasion. 
The  preliminary  committee  appointed  at  this  meeting  have  drawn  up 
the  following  scheme,  for  which  they  request  your  cordial  support : — 

1,  An  exhibition  of  Sweet  Peas  in  London  during  July,  1900,  at 
which  prizes  shall  be  offered  for  collections  and  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas, 
and  for  illustrations  of  how  the  flower  can  be  utilised  for  decorative 
purposes. 

%  Trade  exhibits  of  Sweet  Peas,  not  competing  in  any  of  the 
daases  in  the  schedule,  but  to  which  honorary  awards  will  be  made, 
will  be  invited. 

3,  Special  prizes  invited,  but  those  only  can  be  accepted  that  are 
free  from  trade  conditions. 

4,  A  conference  will  be  arranged  at  which  certain  experts  will  read 
papers  dealing  with  the  classification,  history,  evolution  and  properties, 
ftc.,  of  the  Sweet  Pea. 

5,  A  banquet  and  other  social  observances  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable. 

6,  That  some  person  of  distinction  be  invited  to  become  president 
of  the  international  celebration. 

7,  That  a  number  of  gentlemen,  prominent  in  matters  horticultural, 
be  invited  to  become  vice-presidents. 

8,  That  a  fund  be  opened  to  provide  a  prize  list  and  defray  expenses 
of  the  celebration,  towards  which  the  following  amounts  have  been 
liromised: — 

Mr.  Henry  Bcklord,  Went .        ..  £S   3    0 

HesBTS.  Dobbie  &  Co. ,  Rotheaay SSO 

Mr.  George  Qordon,  V.M.H.         110 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Byeorof  t,  Lewisham SSO 

Mr.  Bobert  Sydenham,  Birmingham 830 

Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  v. M.H.,  Frogmore,  Windsor 110 

MLoWiUmott.  y.M.H.,  Warley,  Easex           110 

Mr.  N.  Barnes,  Eaton,  Chester 110 

Mr.  Hagh  A.  Petfcigrew,  St.  Fa^an'a 0  10    6 

%[r.  Bichard  Dean,  V.M.H.,  Ealing       110 


It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  £300  will  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  celebration  in  a  manner  that  will  insure  its  unqualified  success. 
Tickets  of  admission  to  the  Exhibition  and  Oonference  will  be  allotted 
pro  rata  to  subscribers  to  the  fund.  Any  snrplus  remainin;;  after 
the  payment  of  necessary  expenses  will  be  glren  to  the  gardening 
charities. 

9,  That  the  following  form  an  executive  committee  to  carry  out 
the  cialebration,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number : — 

Chairman^  Mr.  Geonre  Gordon,  Y.M.H. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  The  Gardens,  Baton  Hall,  Chester. 

Mr.  E.  Beckett,  The  Gardens,  Aldenham  Hoose,  Blstree,  Herts. 

Mr.  P.  Blair,  The  Gardens,  Trentham,  Staffs. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis,  68,  Whitestile  Bead.  Brentford. 

Mr.  W.  Cnthbertaon  (Afessrs.  Dobbie  d;  Co.),  Bothesay. 

Mr.  John  Bckford,  Wem,  Salop. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Booster,  Brockhampton  Nuiseries,  Harant. 

Mr.  John  Fraser,  F.L.S.,  5,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 

Mr.  J.  McHattle,  The  Gardens,  Strathfleldsaye.  Mortimer,  Hants. 

Mr.  G.  Molyneux,  The  Gardens,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lnnfe,  The  Gardens,  Keir  House,  Danblane. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Byecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 

Mr.  Hugh  Pettigrew,  St.  Pagan's  Castle,  Glamorganshire, 

Mr.  B.  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 

Miss  Wlllmott,  Warley  Place,  Great  Wartey.  Essex. 

Mr.  Horace  Wright.  82,  Dault  Boad,  Wandsworth. 

Mr.  J.  Whytock,  The  Gardens,  Dalkeith,  Edinburgh. 

Htm.  Sesretary  ond  TreoMureTt  Mr.  Bichard  Dean,  V.M.H. 

Requesting  the  favour  of  your  warm  interest  and  support  to  the 
celebration. — Richabd  Dean,  V.M.H,  Eon.  Secretary,  42,  Bandagh 
Boad^  Easing, 

I  AM  interested  to  find  that  it  is  intended  to  celebrate  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  the  Sweet  Pea  into  Great  Britain. 
I  presume  the  promoters  of  this  celebration  are  safe  in  their  chronology, 
and  have  fixed  the  right  year  exactly  ;  but,  of  course,  in  a  matter  of 
200  years  one  more  or  loss  is  of  little  consequeoce.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing if  illustrations  of  the  original  Pea  can  be  shown  in  connection  with 
the  celebration.  Certainly  we  did  not  do  very  much  to  improve  it 
during  the  seveoteenth  ani  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  More 
has  really  been  done  during  the  past  twenty  years  or  so  than  had  been 
done  in  tho  preceding  180  years  in  developing  this  now  most  beautiful 
flower. 

The  celebration  of  centenaries  or  of  bi-centenaries  is  all  very  welL 
They  give  occasion  to  let  off  some  of  the  florists*  or  other  horticul- 
turists* pent-ap  steam,  but  evidently  they  have  only  a  very  fugitive 
effect  on  the  object  celebrated.  Prosperity  and  progress  in  relation 
to  anything  horticultural  depends  far  more  ou  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  object,  and  its  fitness  for  use  in  some  form,  than  to  any  form  of 
transitory  booming.  The  celebration  of  the  Dahlia  some  years  since 
did  very  little  to  popularise  that  flower.  The  introdacUon  of  the 
Cactus  Dahlia,  with  which  the  celebration  had  nothing  to  do,  has  done 
wonders.  The  hero  of  the  Sweet  Pea  to-day  is  Mr.  Eckford,^  the 
patriarch  of  Wem,  and  not  ten  thousand  celebrations  and  centenaries 
could  accomplish  one  tithe  for  the  Sweet  Pea  that  he  has  done.  Let 
us  glorify  this  beautiful  flower  by  all  means  for  it  merits  all 
extolling ;  but  let  it  be  in  the  great  present,  and  not  in  the  dim  and 
almost  forgotten  past.  It  is  the  present  which  has  made  the  Sweet 
Pea  what  it  now  is. — A.  D. 


OUTDOOR  VINES; 


I  DO  not  approve  of  Vines  generally  being  treated  as  creepers  in 
place  of  Ampelopsis  Yeitchi,  because  Clement  Hoare  long  ago  demon- 
strated that  if  you  want  a  Vine  to  succeed  on  a  wall  you  will  limit  it, 
for  sixteen  years  at  any  rate,  to  a  space  measuring  5  feet  wide  and 
10  feet  high,  making  special  arrangements  for  walls  from  10  to  20  feet 
or  more  in  height. 

But  some  Vines  will  accommodate  themselves  to  the  more  common 
usage,  and  I  can  name  the  American  Brandt  as  absolutely  requiring  to 
be  '*  let  go."  Its  bunch  is  snudl,  and  so  are  its  black  berries  ;  but 
anything  like  training  or  severe  pruniog  disagrees  with  it,  as  far  as  my 
observadon  goes.  One  of  my  pupils  ripened  his  with  finer  bunches 
than  mine  on  a  N.£.  aspect  in  the  third  year. 

Your  correspondent  "  W.  B.,  Lincoln^*  should  know  that  not  only 
unripe  Grapes,  but  the  superfluous  green  growth  of  Vines  with  sugar 
added,  will  make  wine  equal  to  that  of  ripe  fruit. 

I  have  the  Chasselas  Yibert,  among  many  others,  now  in  my 
garden,  in  their  first  year.  Those  that  I  have  long  had  as  first 
Hpeners,  both  on  the  wall  and  in  open  rows,  are  Miller's  Burgundy, 
Royal  Mnscadine,  Esperione,  Sweetwater,  and  Brandt ;  also  sometimes 
Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Tokay.  I  expect  soon  to  have  many 
more,  my  expectations  being  greatest  as  regards  Chasselas  Vibert, 
Chasselas  Rose,  Jacques,  Ironclad,  and  Moore*s  Early,  though  the  list 
of  hardy  wall  and  vineyard  Vines  for  England  runs  to  at  least  twenty 
more.— H.  M.  Tod. 
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The  apJeodid  naw  white  Japkoese  vftrietj,  Madame  B.  Cadburj,  hu 
baen  eiblbited  two  seuona,  and  both  timea  at  a  December  ibaw.  One 
muat  coDolade,  therefore,  that  it  is  eMeotlaH;  a  late  Severer.  Tbia  will 
detract  from  ita  merita  as  an  exbibltimi  variety  perhaps,  but  not  ai  a 
uaaful  one.  What  most  Btrikea  one  is  ita  f'markable  aubataocc;  the 
florets  are  quite  thick  and  leather-like  la  teitura.  In  gaaeral  baild  it 
reeemblea  Emilj  Silebary,  a  aolid  refleiiog  abape. 

A  reallj  good  late  flowerio);  vHriety  ig  Tuxedo,  It  la  rather  tall 
Id  groirlh  jei  inabea  a  good  bu^h  plant,  aod  the  broDzy-red  btooma 
are  borne  abundantly.  The  atem  ia  capital,  and  loog,  tbua  being; 
adapted  for  vawa  and  auch-like  deooratione. 


MADAME  K.  CADBURY. 
Thk  magnificent  repreeenlation  of  tbie  Ohiyaanlhemnm,  page  623, 
■houJd  be  tbe  meana  ol  malciDg  this  late  flowering  variety  mncta  better 
known  than  it  ii  at  present.  Aa  I  write  I  have  a  typical  bloom  before 
me,  and  can  admire  tbe  extremely  broad  floret  so  purely  white  which 
opena  wilh  juit  a  lingo  of  cream  at  the  haae.  The  florets  are  perhaps 
a  trifle  abort,  rather  blunt  at  the  end,  many  of  them  having  a  elogle 
notch  at  Ihe  lip.  Full  sized  blooms  measure  7  inches  wide  and  nearly 
as  mnoh  deep,  wh'oh  is  a  good  proportion  for  a  show  bloom. 

TWO  PLANTS  IN  A  POT— DiSQUALlFICATJON. 

At  the  ahowB  I  notioe  a  growing  teodancy  amonget  eihibitora, 
especially  amateurs,  to  grow  several  plants  in  one  pot,  and  auume  them 
■      '  .  .     -  .  .1  ■  1         .  'is  intended 

it  legitimate 

aingle  specimen >,  aa  some  amateura  may  consider  them  to  ha.  It 
wonld  be  well  if  oommilteea  of  societies  when  drawing  up  Ihelr  prize 
Hat  for  ibecuming  year  were  to  Indioite  dearly  what  they  expect. 

Tbe  rejiilatlona  governing  eucb  classes  are  not  infrequently  loosely 
worded,  althoueb  the  intention  may  be  pl^  enongh.  Judges  must 
follow  the  instractiona  laid  down  m  the  priz^  list,  even  if  the  wording 
appears  to  be  wrong.  In  several  inataDoes  thia  aeason  I  hava  been 
compelled  lo  disqualify  exhibtia  where  more  than  one  plant  in  a  pot 
was  found. 

Prizes  are  offered  for  "single  specimen  plant."  Some  exhibitors, 
with  the  object  of  producing  an  extremely  fioe  "specimen,"  hal 
inserted  four  cuitiuES  in  (be  one  pot,  and  grown  the  plants  afterwards 
wilhont  dividing  them.  Snch  "specimens''  cannot  ba  pa'sed  in 
Justice  lo  others  who  really  do  grow  and  show  one  plant  only  in  each 
pot. 

If  the  precauttoD  were  taken  in  drawing  np  the  Bchedolo  lo  Insert 
the  clause, "  a  clear  stem  of  2  int^hea  mast  be  visible  above  the  soil," 
there  ooald  be  no  opportunity  then  for  an  error. — E.  MOLTNCrx. 

NOTES  AND  BEUIKDERS. 
Half  a  dozen  splen'fid  blooms  of  Mdlle,  Lnde  Psnre,  an  incnrred 
variety,  werp  noted  at  Worptesdon  Place  (he  last  week  in  November, 
They  were  of  perfect  build,  6  incbe:<  in  diameter,  and  ai  many  inches 
in  depth.  It  is  a  pity  this  fine  white  la  somewhat  lat^  otherwise  it 
would  become  highly  esteemed  for  vhow  purposes. 

Mr.  Thome,  Ihe  gardener  at  Worplesdon,  has  been  fortimate  with 
bia  CbTysanthemuma  generally  this  autumn,  the  Sowers  all  round 
being  of  exceptional  depth.  Simplicity,  Graphic,  Mrs.  J.  L'Vrie,  In 
fact  all  the  leading  kinas,  gave  evidence  of  good  culture.  The  moat 
striking  thing  in  regaid  lo  ihe  look  of  the  plants  was  that  the  gmwtb 
which  prodnoed  them  was  comparatively  thin,  but  hard  and  well- 
ripened.  The  bint  might  well  be  considered  by  those — not  a  few— 
who  coltivate  phnts  of  great  bulk,  but  wbo  eomehon  fail  to  obtain 
the  desirable  huge  blossoms. 

Seedling  Chryfanthemums  are  also  favoured  by  Mr.  Thome,  and 
one  or  two  from  seed  saved  by  himeeif  are  dietinctly  promising.  We 
wonld  urge  wontd-be  raisers  of  new  varieties  to  cross  the  best  types 
only.  Ttala  appenrs  to  be  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  improvementa. 
Inferior  kinds  are  the  better  teed-bearerp,  and  thus  the  easiest  way  is 
cot  likely  to  be  tbe  most  snccessfu!. 

Another  raieer  of  borne  produce  in  the  way  of  novelties  in  Chrya- 
aithentuma  is  Mr.  G.  Carpenter,  West  Hall  Gardens,  Byfleet.  As  yet 
his  best  pair  are  named  Mrs.  C.  F.  Stoop  and  Miss  Dolly  Olide.  They 
are  both  white,  and  are  excellent.  The  former  may  almost  be  called  a 
white  Edith  Tabor,  so  much  does  it  resemble  that  gracefnlly  formed 
variety.  Tbe  latter  is  Incurving,  like  Lady  Byron,  with  florets  of  rare 
anbstance,  Tuis  csuscf  tbe  blooms  to  1  ut  in  perfection  a  considerable 
time,  ■  

The  authorities  made  a  great  mistake  when  Ibey  bracketed  Mr.  T, 
Carrlngton  and  Australie  as  too-much-alike.  It  is  a  rity,  because  the 
former  is  prevented  from  being  aa  popular  as  it  ought  lobe.  In 
abape  and  shades  of  colour  It  is  unlike  Auitralie,  not  so  large,  and 
much  more  refined.  In  habit,  too,  it  is  dwarf  and  sturdy,  whilst  the 
older  sort  is  known  a?  one  of  the  tallest  growing  Corysanthemuma  in 
rultivation. 


King  of  Plumea  Is  noted  fas  first-rate  for  late  use  for  cutting. 
The  yellow  ia  rioh,  and  the  blooms  are  made  up  with  very  finely  cut 
floreis,  which  give  an  eleguit,  feathery  ^pearaoce.  The  p^ant  ia 
dnarf  and  naturally  bushy.  A  good  companion  to  the  above  is 
Mrs.  Carter,  named  by  some  Thistle,  Tbli  is  a  tinted  white,  very  late, 
and  most  useful  for  cutting  purposes 

The  new  "sport"  from  Muiuil  Friend  named  Madame  Von  Andr^, 
wilt  t«  much  favoured  by  Chrysanthemum  lovers,  the  type  being  ao 
fioe.  Sulphur  yellow  deacribea  the  tint  of  the  new  one,  which  1ik« 
many  anotherihas  been  obtained  in  more  than  <me  place  at  •  aimilar 
time.  But  the  above  name  was  that  which  markxl  the  first  exhibited 
blooms,  so  that  tbe  yellow  Muloal  Friend  will  beiknown  by  the  foreign 


Many  of  the  recent  "sports' cannot,  like  the  above,  have  much 
written  in  their  praise,  and  their  value,  to  our  thinking,  ia  mostly  of  a 
doubtful  quantity.  M.  Louia  Rsmy,  a  yellow  form  of  Madame  Louie 
Hemy,  itself  a  aport  from  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne,  is  certainly  good, 
and  stems  to  lose  that  coarseness  ao  characteristic  of  the  list-named. 
Archie  Bay,  a  snlpbur-ooloured  form  of  Mdlle.  A.  de  Oalbert ;  Lord 
Aldenham,  yellow  ;  E.  Mulyneuzi  Mary  L^schallas,  white';  Rune 
d'Anglelerre;  Mr,  T.J.  Simpson,  ruey  form  of  Julia  Scaramanea; 
J.  E.  Clayloa,  jellow  ;  Eva  Knowles;  Mr,  A.  Bsrratt,  rosy  yelbw 
from  Mrs.  C.  II.  Payne;  W.  Adams,  rosy  bronze  from  Mary  Moly- 
neni;  Eistman  Bell,  from  Presidenl  B^rel ;  H.  Rivers  Langlon, 
sulphur  yellow  from  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lee*  are  a  few  that  can  in  no 
way  be  termed  improvements.  Yellow  Queen  of  the  Earltea  and 
Crimson  Madame  Marie  Masse  are  two  excellent  sports  from  a  couple 
of  firat-rate  eariy-floweriug  varieties.  Mra.  Thomas  Wood  ia  a  yellow 
sport  from  one  of  the  most  nnsat  is  factory  incurved  varieties  we  kuow. 
Mrs.  N,  Molyneux.  

Not  the  least  charming  of  all  white  Cbrysanthemams  is  Mrs.  C. 
Br>wn.  Thia  is  ao  Australian  raised  variety.  The  blooms  have  a 
slight  green  tint  when  openiug.  They  are  not  over-large,  but  of 
c.ipital  shape,  and  altogether  licb  in  appearance.  The  pUnt  ia  dwarf, 
free,  and  rather  late  to  flower.  Aa  a  December  variety  for  cutting 
purposes  we  reoommend  it  with  every  confidence. 

An  attractive  single  Chryaanthemum  is  Yellow  Jane  Improved. 
The  flowers  are  most  elegant  in  shape  an  I  charmingly  light,  and  tbe 
plant  is  especially  dwarf,  

It  is  difficult  to  get  dark-ooloured  Chryasnthemama  wblcb  will 
keep  thow  tints  late  in  the  season.  Such  a  one,  however,  la  Master 
H.  Tu:ker.  Tois  variety  is  far  more  striking  from  late  hula  than  from 
the  early  ones  mostly  aelected,  and  it  is  late.  It  ia  a  variety  that 
should  be  grown  in  quantity  to  supply  a  rich  colonr  at  Ohristmaf. 
— Spkcialtst. 


CHRISTMAS   IN  THE  RIVIBRA. 

A   BXUtNISGEHCE. 

I  SHOULD  probably  not  be  called  to  task  i<g  exaigera^ng  were  I 
to  say  that  it  la  tbe  lot  ot  few  o)  the  horticultur<il  fraternity  to  spend 
Christmas  under  the  bright  sun  of  tbe  French  Riviera,  for  thero  are 
not  many  resident  British  horticulturists  there,  and  those  of  Qs  whoee 
work  lies  nearrr  home  do  not  as  a  rule  venture  ao  far  afield  for  onr 
Chriatmas  bollilaj.  Thia  being  the  case,  a  reminUcence  of  a  sojourn 
in  that  beautiful  diatrlct  at  this  feason  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  some  rsadets  of  tbe  Joumai  of  UortieuttttTe, 

A  stranger,  arriving  south  frum  Paris,  would  first  of  all  probably 
remark  npon  the  brilliincy  and  colour  of  the  sky,  due  to  the  woadeo^ 
fully  clear  stmosjibere  which  prevails.  To  one  returning  from  a  short 
stay  in  the  Riviera  a  thick  mist  ^ppeard  to  hang  before  our  northern 

The  winter  months  from  Christmas  onward  are  very  similar  to 

summer  time  in  tbU  country ;  if  It  were  not  that  the  nights  are  colder 
one  might  readily  Imagine  it  to  be  summer— that  Is,  if  one  had  not 
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prerioQSly  passed  that  portion  of  the  year  in  the  Riviera.  Severe 
frosts  are  exoeptioual,  oocnrring  only  at  long  interva1f>,  and  snow  is 
aJmott  unknown  to  the  French  and  Italian  inhabitants  there. 
Tlie  scenery  of  the  western  p<irt  of  this  lovely  district  is  more 
rug;ged,  and  does  not  contain  perhaps  so  ^n^at  a  variety  of  indigenous 
trees  as  is  to  be  found  around  Nice  and  Mentone. 

The  characteristic  tree  of  the  former  neighbourhood  is  the  Aleppo 
Pine  (Pinos  halepensis),  which  covers  acres  and  acres  of  hillsides,  and 
the  Stone  Pine  (P.  pinea)  is  alao  met  with,  especially  near  to  the  sea 
sbof  e.  The  Olive  tree,  the  Orange,  and  the  Ck)rk  Oak,  though  oon- 
rpicooua,  grow  more  loxttrlantly  farther  east  and  fruit  more  freely. 
The  Lemon  tree,  too,  is  rarely  met  with  west  of  Mentone.  The 
Eucalyptus  is  prominent  in  most  Riviera  gardens.  Its  whitish  bark 
and  silvery  leaves  render  it  a  handsome  object,  though  its  strong 
growing  and  gross  feeding  roots  make  it  anything  but  a  favourite  with 
southern  horticulturists. 

Amongst  the  many  remarkable  types  of  vegetation,  indisenous  and 
introdnced,  that  are  to  l<e  seen  in  flower  in  the  '*  Sunny  South  '*  about 
Chrisimas  time,  nothing,  I  think,  striken  one  more  forcibly  than  the 
Mimosa  trees.  Acacia  dealbata  and  A.  longifolia  are  the  principal 
wpmw.  These  attain  to  a  large  size  in  the  open,  and  become  one  mass 
of  yellow.  Having  seen  these  trees  in  flower,  one  need  wonder  no 
longer  whence  come  the  numerous  flowering  shoots  of  Acacia  which 
are  so  prominent  a  feature  in  our  florists'  windows  at  the  present  time. 

In  order  to  convey  a  correct  impression  of  a  Riviera  gpu-den  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  the  best  plan  would,  perhaps,  be  to  ask  the  reader 
to  accompany  the  writer  during  a  stroll  aronnd  a  typical  one,  of  which 
memories  still  linger. 

The  first  step  we  take  inside  the  entrance  gates  brings  to  view  a 
cbarxning  dght,  a  white  lodge  covered  with  the  foliage  and  pretty 
blue  flowers  of  Plumbago  capensis.  Bearing  a  little  to  the  right,  the 
road  passes  between  an  avenue  of  tall  and  graceful  Palms,  composed 
of  Phoenix  caoariensis  and  Wasbingtonia  filifera.  Small  beds  of 
variously  coloured  Hyacinths  are  on  one  side  of  the  drive,  whilst 
Primnlas,  red,  white,  and  blue,  in  ronnd  beds,  alternate  on  the  opposite 
side.  A  border  of  mixed  Ranunculi  a  little  jfurther  on  is  noticeable, 
and  immediately  in  front  of  the  mansion  are  two  long  borders  filled 
with  Anemone  folgens,  the  latter  bearing  thousands  of  the  starlike 
flowers.  The  undulating  lawn  stretching  away  in  front  has  on  the 
far  side  of  it  a  belt  of  vegetation  quite  tropical  in  aspect,  consisting  of 
Bamboos,  various  Palms,  and  Magnolias.  Phoenix  dactylifera,  P.  cana- 
liensis,  Cocoe  plumoaa,  C.  australis,  and  Pritchardia  filifera  are  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  Palms. 

Magnolia  grandiflora  attains  to  a  large  size,  though  unfortunately 
its  handsome  and  sweetly  scanted  flowers  are  not  now  open  ;  they  are 
produced  early  in  the  autumn.  Conspicuous  on  the  lawn  are  Mveral 
finely  shaped  single  specimens  of  Cocos  australis,  G.  Bonnettij  Brahea 
Roezliy  and  others. 

The  mansion  itself  is  covered  with  that  well-known  climber, 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  twining  and  creeping  around  the  balconies 
we  see  the  Lotus  flower,  Ck>bQei  scandens,  StreptOFolon  Jamesoni, 
Solannm  jasminoi^es  and  many  other  beantifal  flowering  plants.  The 
first  mentioned  (Bougainvillea)  is  very  extensively  used  as  a  covering 
for  Riviera  villas. 

Large  beds  of  Pan»e!i,  and  finer  I  have  never  seen,  are  one  mass 
of  bloom.  Cinerarias  just  bursting  into  flower,  gaily  coloured  Tulips 
peeping  through  the  grey  moss  with  which  the  bulb  beds  are  covered, 
borders  of  Carnations  and  Salvias  are  ordinary  sights  in  these  gardens, 
and  the  mention  of  them  will  give  some  idea  of  the  floral  wealth  of  the 
Utter  at  Christmas  tinrie. 

Agaves  thrive  remarkably  well,  and  it  is  rare  for  a  garden  to  be 
without  one  of  these  plants  in  flower.  Bashes  of  Gardenias  and 
Camellias,  the  latter  now  in  flower,  are  not  uncommon,  while  there  are 
Roses  everywhere.  Them  latter  are  apparently  in  their  element,  for 
they  grow  most  luxuriantly,  and  are  m  full  flower  in  December  and 
again  in  March.  The  lawns  are  beautifully  fresh  and  green,  due  to 
their  having  to  be  resown  every  autumn,  fcr  late  in  the  spring  they 
are  dug  over  and  left  in  a  rough  state  throughout  the  hot  summer. 

As  we  conUnue  on  our  journey,  we  pass  by  a  tiny  brook,  near 
which  are  grouped  Yuccas,  Agaves  and  Aloes,  some  of  them  in  flower. 
On  the  banks  of  the  stream  are  planted  mixed  beds  of  Freesias, 
tannncnli  and  Pansies.  In  dry  and  dark  places,  under  trees  where 
rass  will  not  grow  satisfactorily,  a  green  covering  is  furnished  by  a 
Mcies  of  Carex.  This  has  dark  green  leaves,  grows  several  inches 
Igh,  and  thrives  well  on  banks  and  under  the  shade  of  trees. 

Before  passing  through  the  Bamboo  grove,  which  is  so  dense  that 
e  cannot  easily  penetrate  into  either  side  from  the  pathway,  there 
.«  a  few  choice  flower  beds  worthy  of  notice,  the  one  of  I  man  to- 
hyllnms  ard  Lilacs  is  perhaps  the  best  of  them.  Others  are  composed 
r  Genistes,  Ghent  Azaleas,  with  Adiantum  for  a  ground  srork. 
n  emerging  from  the  fine  mass  of  Bamboos  many  feet  in  height,  we 
ne  again  in  sight  of  our  starting  point — the  Plumbsgo  covered  lodge, 
^e  tour  du  jardin  having  been  accomplished,  after  what  hab'  been 
mly  really  a  glance  at  some  of  its  more  interesting  features. — Hobtus. 


SPIRiEAS    FOR    FORCING. 

For  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse,  to  provide  flowers  for  cutting 
and  plants  to  furnish  vases  in  rooms  or  windows,  one  of  the  mof-t 
useful  plants  is  Spirssa  japonica.  It  is  an  admirable  plsnt  for  forcing, 
and  from  January  onwards  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants,  and  the  means  for  accelerating  the  growth,  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year.  Plants  are  resSily  obtainable  from 
clumps  of  roots  with  well  ripened  plump  crowns.  The  best  are 
imported,  and  they  may  be  obtained  in  November  and  as  late  as 
February. 

For  early  forcing  the  clumps  should  be  potted  in  November,  using 
6  inch  pots  for  the  smaller,  7  and  8-inch  pots  for  the  larger  sizen. 
The  pots  do  not  require  much  draining,  as  Spiraeas  when  in  active 
growth  are  extremely  thirsty,  and  attention  to  supplying  them  with 
water ^s  a  great  point  in  their  cultivation.  Very  little  soil,  too,  is 
nee  led  when  potting,  the  clumps  occupying  the  space  within  the  pots 
almost  exclusively,  and  it  really  is  not  advisable  to  give  them  a  large 
amount  of  fresh  soil,  well  grown  clamps  with  bold  crowns  apparently 
not  needing  it.  The  spaces,  however,  may  be  filled  up  with  8om« 
g  )od  ordinary  pitting  soil.  Then  give  water,  and  stand  in  a  cold 
frame  until  necessary  to  start  them  growing. 

The  eariietit  stock  required  to  flower  must  have  the  pots  plunged  to 
the  rim  in  moist  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  a  strong  bottom  heat,  and 
moisture  supplied  immediately  the  crowns  or  the  soil  appear  dry.  The 
flower  spikes  b'gin  to  show  about  the  same  time  as  the  foliage 
commences  to  unfold.  If  they  do  not  appear  then  they  certainly  will 
not  do  so  later.  A  clump  showing  four  to  six  flowering  stems  will 
subsequently  develop  a  fine  head  of  bloom.  The  principal  help 
required  consists  of  heat,  moisture,  and  lig:ht.  A  bottom  heat  of  65® 
and  a  top  heit  of  70°  will  bring  on  the  growth  well  in  January. 
After  that  period  bottom  heat  is  not  quite  so  essential,  but  a  liberally 
heated  house  is  necessary  in  February  and  March.  In  the  months 
following  growth  takes  place  more  naturally,  and  strong  heat  is  not  so 
imperative. 

When  the  flower  stems  are  well  advanced  liquid  manure  may  be 
afforHed,  not  applying  it,  however,  when  the  plants  are  dry.  The 
Kquid  should  be  weak,  but  it  may  be  frequently  applie^^.  A  stimulant 
made  by  dissolving  hcrse,  sheep,  or  cow  manure  in  water  proves 
valuable,  or  guano  at  the  rate  of  J  oz.  to  the  gallon  may  be  employed. 
When  in  full  flower  and  active  growth  the  demands  of  the  plants  for 
water  is  excessive,  and  during  hot  sunny  weather  in  spring  it  is  found 
to  be  advantageous  to  allow  the  pots  to  stand  in  saucers  of  water. 

It  is  seldom  that  insects  trouble  Spirssas;  indeed,  they  are 
practically  exempt  from  attack  during  the  time  they  are  most 
decorative.  Tne  foliage  is  useful  for  mixing  with  cut  blooms,  but  it 
must  be  firm  and  rigid. 

After  blooming  the  plants  should  be  gradually  bardened,  and  be 
planted  out  in  an  open  position  in  the  garden  if  it  is  intended  t» 
cultivate  them  for  future  blooming.  They  will  not,  however,  be  of 
any  use  for  blooming  the  following  season,  and  unless  they  are  well 
cultivated  by  dividing  the  clumps  and  planting  in  ^  rich  ground, 
receiving  due  supplies  of  water  and  liquid  manure,  this  trouble  will 
not  be  rewarded  by  their  blooming  the  second  year  if  lifted  and 
potted.  It  is  not  usually  considered  necessary  to  adopt  this  plan,  as 
the  clumps  are  so  cheap,  and  force  so  readily. 


dwarfer  _ 

pacta  multiflora.    It  is  equally  „. 

bloom  are  denser,  which  renders  it  a  good  companion  to  the  older 

japonica,  and  especially  useful  for  conservatory  decoration.     Another 

excellent  Spirasa  which  blooms  abundantly,  producing  whlt«  plumes  of 

feathery  flowers,  is  S.  asttlboides  floribunda.    Spiraea  palmata,  flowers 

rosy  crimson,  and  S.  Thunbergi,  white,  are  also  excellent  for  forcing, 

or  if  preferred  they  may  be  given  greenhouse  treatment  for  blooming 

later.  , 

Some  growers  retain  a  portion  of  their  plants  in  pots  after  tney 
have  ceased  blooming,  but  the  amount  of  water  the  plants  need  to 
keep  them  healthy  is  very  great  Liquid  manure  is  also  given,  an<l 
sprinklings  of  artificials  watered  in.  The  foliage  must  be  kept  fre^h 
until  the  period  of  its  dying  off.  When  the  plants  start  again  into 
growth  give  a  top-dressing  of  some  fertiliser,  and  assist  growth 
frequently  with  liquid  manure ;  but  the  results  are  hardly  commensu- 
rate vdth  the  trouble  taken,  the  spikes  of  flowers  being  distinctly 
inferior  to  fresbly  imported  clumps. — ^B.  D.  S. 


A  8bed  Tbadb  DIN17EB. — The  assistants  in  the  Edinburgh 
seed  trade  held  their  annual  dinner  reoently  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  David  Mitchell.  The  dinner  was  thoroughly  Soottish  in  cbaraoter, 
and  included  the  indispensable  haggis  and  red -herring.  After  doing  ample 
justice  to  the  repast  the  company  were  entertained  for  some  hours  with 
Boog  and  sentiment.  The  toast-list  ineluded  the  principal  employers  in 
the  town.  During  the  evening  a  ooUeetion  was  uken  for  the  Soldien' 
Widows  and  Orphan  Fund.    The  gathering  proved  most  sncoessfuL 
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Bbobnt  Wsatecb  nr  Lohsok,— Tha  hort  ud  naw  whidi  wu 
wltk  iw  iHt  wMk,  ud  rd««d  IhB  b^at  of  mtnj  for  «  ikftlliiK  ChrUtmaa, 
P«M*d  ■»■/  on  Sanday.  Beira«n  tha  boon  of  Hts  or  dx  of  Dm  arMraooB 
of  (hat  daj  rain  commanMi]  to  fall,  aoil  oootiniiad  Uuoagboat  the 
eTaniag.  Hondaj  t^nad  dnll  aod  dark,  with  a  damp  ■>!«(  falUng,  vhile 
on  Tnaida;  It  wai  dull  and  tbgfr,  bat  Arj.  At  the  time  ol  going  to 
praai  on  Wednead*;  It  wa«  very  mild. 

Wbathbs  IB  TfiK  NoBTH.— Daring  tb«  greater  part  of  the 

weak  ending  tba  IStfa  iniL  the  weathw  ku  baen  auaptionallj  MTtre. 
A  heavy  inovfkll  took  place  on  tba  nigkt  of  tha  lltb,  and  Uj  on  the 
fbUowIng  momiDg  to  the  depth  of  naarlj  7  Inchek  Tba  fnat  inereaaeS 
from  10°  on  the  nomlng  of  the  lllh  to  33°  on  the  IStk,  when  thaw  let  in 
n  the  aflemooD,  and  olearad  oB  the  moitof  the  anow.  On  Sanday  5° 
froat  were  regUterad,  and  T  on  Monday  morning,  the  latter  daj  being 
glaamy  In  the  extrsme.— B.  D.,  B,  PtrOiMr: 

Tbasb    Appointkbhtb.— We  learn  that  Mr,    Jamei   Beaoi 

(fomarly  with  Metin.  P.  Borr  ft  Soni),  for  the  laat  algbt  7<an  maaagw 
of  MeaatB.  John  Pope  iiSon'!  Mad  and  plant  ettablubOKDt,  Market  Halt, 
Birmlngkau,  haa  raoaatly  been  appointed  manager  toMeHn.  Cnlbmb'a 
bndBeai,  Bliliopagale  Street,  London.  Mr.  Daani  1*  inoeeoded  by 
Mr.  Jamea  Balden,  lately  witb  Meun.  Bamner*  Broa.,  Birmingham,  and 
fonnarly  for  Cfteen  yean  with  MaMrt.  Little  ft  Ballantjne,  Carliala,  The 
Btrmlngbaa)  Gardener**  Mainal  ImproTement  AuooiatiMi  loie  an  eitaemed 
and  Dwful  mambar  by  tba  remoral  of  Mr,  Deana. 

Thb    Wtntib   Hoths  —I   hardly   know   wbatber  I  ehtll  be 

admitted  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  thli  snbjeot  without  giving 
offenoe  (  I  hope  lo.  Some  yean  ago  tba  point  waa  dinnaied  ai  to 
whether  the  male  moth  wai  able  lo  Qy  with  hia  oampanlon  the  female 
o»er  tba  greaie-bandi — a  rery  Important  point,  or  I  tbonld  not  rer»r  lo 
it,  I  contended,  from  rery  clot*  obaemtion,  that  it  eonld  not,  and 
other*  hit  eqaally  oartain  they  did.  I  bare  again  watcbad  them  tbli 
antnmn,  and  an  mora  oonrlnced  that  tbey  cannot,  and  drop  like  lead 
in  every  attempt,  and  I  hire  do  donbt  I  have  taken  a  thonaand  palri,  and 
am  *tUl  taking  for  •xperimentlng  on  mild  nigbta.— J.  H. 

TlOLBTB    FOB    KzHiBiTiOK. — In    rebrenoa    to    the    note  on 

p*g«  521,  I  may  inform  "A.  J.  L."  that  Tleleti  in  pot*  are  well 
ahown,  eipaoialiy  at  Windtor.  At  Torqnay  I  have  leni  tbem  grandly 
repreaented,  and  in  many  Tarietiei  too.  I  know  of  no  lociety  that 
enoouraget  Tloleta  in  a  ant  itate  by  tha  oSering  of  a  priar,  Nnnerj- 
men  exhibit  the  ringla-flowered  variellea,  inch  ai  Prinoeai  of  'Walei  and 
Califomia.  It  oannot  be  lald,  tboogh,  that  they  have  a  very  itrikiog 
decoraliTe  eflect.  A  priie  for  twelve  banebaa  in  three  vuietiea,  aa 
■uggeatsd,  might.  If  taitefnlly  arranged  In  vaaei  with  their  own  foliage, 
add  intereit  to  aonw  antomn  azliibltiatii,  where  variety  li  muoh  needed.— 
E.  M.  [We  think  priiea  have  been  offered  and  oompatad  for  with 
bnncbe*  of  Violet*  at  one  ehow,  if  not  more,  at  wbieb  "E.  H."  ba* 
oBlalaled,  Perbapa  hi*  eyea  were  daailed  by  torotlnidiig  about  a  thoauod 
Uoomi  of  Cbryiasthanamt.] 

The    Latb   Mb.   Jaues  Ua.btin  and  the   Oabdenbbs' 

Obfbai<  Funs.— For  perpetnaling  tba  memory  of  the  lale  Mr,  Jamea 
Martin  of  Beading,  the  indefaUgnbla  and  ancoeiafal  raiier  of  *o  m*ny 
popular  floweiB,  a  movement  U  itartad,  wbioh  we  itrongly  hope  will  be 
•nooeaifal,  whereby  the  above  charity  may  be  provided  with  mean*  for 
tha  *npport  of  a  child,  to  be  known  u  "The  Jame*  Martin  Hemorial 
Orpbnn."  Meur*.  SntloD  k,  Bon*  have  gen«roii*ly  oontribnted  £50. 
Hr.  Martin  wa*  m>  widely  known  and  bighly  reipcoted,  beyond  the  loene 
of  hi*  laboar*,  that  many  loattered  friend*  will  be  glad  lo  aontribnla  their 
mitea  toward*  >o  wortby  an  abject.  A  oommlttee  it  formed  by  the 
Beading  Qardener*'  Motaal  Improvement  Aiaociation  for  aarrying  oat 
the  projeot.  Artbnr  W.  Sutton,  K*q.,  and  Harry  J.  Veiteh,  Eiq ,  are 
Honorary  Treaaorara.  Mr.  J,  Woolford,  Eaat  Thorpe,  Reading,  witb 
Mr.  H.  C.  Cox,  Femlea,  Junction  Roid,  Reading,  Honorary  Seoretarie* 
of  tbe  •■  Jame*  Martin  Memorial  Fsnd."  They  will  be  glad  to  reoeive 
inbwiriptiDnt  from  all  who  may  like  to  ibare  in  perpetnating  tbe  memory 
In  gniib  an  excellent  way,  of  tbe  departed  worker,  who,  a*  ia  tmly  aaid, 
"waa  ever  ready  with  hi*  advice  and  help  to  all  Intereeied  in 
korticaltnre." 


Canker  in  Fbuit  Tbees.— [  am  plaa*»l  to  *ee  this  iubJeM 

revived,  and  have  read  tli*  remark*  on  the  Mibieot  in  the  Joomal  with 
muoh  Intereat.  My  Rlbtlon  Pip[dn  tree,  on  wbioh  I  experimented  *one 
twenty  yean  ago,  1*  a*  free  fr«m  oanker,  from  my  method  of  prevenHMk, 
a*  any  tree  in  Engtand,  ahd  it  migh^  I  ooDrider.'be  grown  to  any 
•ilent  by  draaaing  tbe  grafts  of  (took*  with  Inseoticidea  or  fnngicldai. 
— J.  HIAX. 

Pbeskittatidn  to  Mh.  J,  T.  Mcleod. — Mr,  l&Leod,  of  tha 

Dover  Honae  Oardeni^  Boehamptoo,  haa  for  aeveral  year*  paat  baen  tka 
eeeretary  of  tbe  Pntney  Cbryaanthcmnm  Society.  In  conaeqnanee  of  th* 
preiture  npon  bia  time  ha  baa  found  it  naceaaary  to  retire,  and  to  thorn 
their  appreciation  of  hIa  aerview  tba  membera  prmented  bim  with  a  haa4- 
iomete*timanial  at  theSoeiety'a  annual  dinner.  Haoh  regret  waaeipreiaed 
at  Mr.  MoLeod'*  lotirement 

Mb.  J,  HoIndoe  and  thb   Goyal   Caledokiah  Hobti- 

cuLTDBAii  BOCIETT.  —  I  am  delighted  t«  learn,  through  the  sot* 
puiiliilied  In  lB*t  week'*  Journal  from  Mr,  Mclndoe,  that  be  baa  bo 
quarrel  with  the  Royal  Caiedoniin  Hortienltural  Society.  Olh«r« 
beside*  myaelf  have  been  mided  hy  bf*  renarfca  on  page  378,  which 
were  to  (he  effect  that  tbia  Society  wa*  not  Gt,  under  It*  preaent  mlaa 
vid  oondltiona,  to  have  anything  lo  do  with  the  Grape  trophy.  Peae* 
and  harmony  la  what  wa  abonid  all  aim  at,  for  without  whkh  there  eaa  be 
ne  aucoei*. — D,  Buchanan. 

GABDEBtKa  Afpointubntb. — Mr.  Cbarlea  Rn**ell,  tate  haftd 

gardener  to  J.  E.  Bradbary,  B>q.,  Clayton  Weit,  Ruddertfleld.  hue  been 
appointed,  and  haa  taken  up  hi*  dutie*  aa  gardener  and  ataward  to  R.  H. 
Brade,  E*q ,  Wilmont,  Dunmurry,  Belfaat.  Mr.  D.  Bronsb,  gardener  to 
Sir  A.  Edmon«tone,  Dunbeath  Caatle,  haa  been  appointed  in  a  aimilar 
eapacity  to  Earl  FKxwilUam,  CoollatUn  Park,  Shillelagh,  in  ancoeaaiin  to 
Mr,  J,  Whytoch.  Mr.  Cha*.  Tboma*,  for  the  put  four  yean  plant  fbra- 
m*n  and  decorator  at  Bandringham,  hai  been  appointed  bead  gardener 
Panmnre  QordoD,  Eaq.,  Loudwater  Honae,  Rickmant worth,  Herta. 
Mr.  Patrick  Rynea,  gardener  to  Colonel  Daly,  Baford,  Atkanry,  co. 
Galway,  haa  been  appointed  gardener  to  Mrs,  Smithwick,  Eilcreena 
Lodge,  Kilkenny. 

Chbbteb  Paxton  Socibtt, — Tbe  knniial  general  meeting  of 

tbi*  Society  wa*  held  in  the  Onwrenor  Muaeom  on  Saturday,  December 
9th,  under  the  pre*idency  of  Mr.  John  Wynne,  The  Hon.  Seoretarj. 
Mr,  Q.  P.  Miln,  in  nbmltting  bia  annual  aUtement,  reported  that  Ih* 
member*h[p  had  inoreated  from  183  to  230,  and  thia,  together  witb  tha 
■ubeerlbera  to  the  priae  fund,  give  a  total  of  420  name*  on  the  Sode^'a 
book*.  Tbe  Bnanoe*  of  the  Society  were  alto  reported  to  be  in  a  very 
aatiaCaolory  condition,  Ihe  tum  of  £35  3*.  being  carried  forward  to  next 
year*!  traD*Battont,  A  hearty  vote  of  tbaakg  wa*  aeoorded  lo  tho 
retiring  Pretident,  Mr.  WyDoe,  for  bia  oScea  during  the  year, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Wakefield,  Newton  Hall  Gardens,  wa*  nuanimoualy 
elected  Preaident  in  hi*  itead.  Tbe  re-election  of  Mr.  Q.  P.  Miln  aa 
Hon,  Beeretary  and  Treaaarer  waa  proposed  by  Mr,  N.  F,  Barney 
Ekton,  and  carried  nnanimoutly.  Tbe  l>allotiag  for  membera  of  (he 
Committee  for  the  en*alng  year  wa*  then  proceeded  with,  tba  reaolt 
being  a*  folio wa—Heiir*,  N.  7,  Banna,  John  Wynoe,  John  Taylor, 
Edwin  Slubba,  J.  D.  Kddall,  Thomaa  Weaver,  William  Pringla, 
A.  £llam*,  John  Dutton,  John  Weaver,  Stephen  May,  John  Jaokaon, 
and  8.  Garner. 

Bristol  Oabdenbbs'  ABSOOIATIOK.—Tbe  fortnightly  meeting 

wa*  held  at  St.  John'*  Paliih  Rooma,  Kedllnda,  on  Thnradny  laat. 
A  large  attendance  wa*  pretided  over  by  Mr.  0.  Brook*.  Hr.  J.  H. 
Davie,  of  Bedlanda,  wa*  reapondble  for  tha  paper,  which  wa*  on  the 
cultivation  ot  tbe  Bonvardia,  Geranium,  Begonii,  Primula  and 
Cineraria.  He  urged  the  onltivation  of  flowering  pl*nl>  a*  one  of 
the  moat  important  branches  of  tbe  gardener'*  work,  and  claimed 
that  acae  one  or  other  of  the  plant*  forming  the  anhjeot  of  hia 
paper  oonld  be  had  in  bloom  all  tbe  year  ronnd.  In  a  very  carefal 
manner  he  dealt  with  the  culture  of  ewsli,  giving  bia  opinion  aa  to  tha 
time  aultabla  for  eowing  aeed*  or  rooUng  outting*  In  toil  in  which  they 
were  likely  to  *noceed,  end  hint)  a*  to  potting;  watering  and  ventilating. 
Concluding  a  paper  wbioh  wa*  muoh  *ppreoiated  he  aald  that  thia,  at 
well  a*  all  branchea  of  bortioolture,  ooold  only  be  exoelled  in  l>y  eameet 
effort ;  and  whilat  gardening  was  a  great  teacher,  tbe  gardeaer  ahonld 
never  say  "  I  know,"  bat  by  ever  aiming  at  the  highest  point  in  hla 
profeaalon,  achieve  tbe  aaocea*  which  patienoe  and  trust  alona  can  laenre. 
A  good  dltonwioD  followed.  Priie*  for  four  aticks  of  Celery  were 
awarded- Flrat  Mr,  Ben&ald,  teeond  Mr,  Ro**,  and  a  oerti&oate  of  merit 
to  Mr.  Tboday  for  a  Primnla  sinaui*. 
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— :—  Birds  and  Fbuit  Buds.— In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  '*R.  M  /' 
pa^  475,  ai  to  a  dreseioii^  to  prevent  buds  being  taken,  I  would  recom- 
mend making  Iimew»Bh  in  which  petrolenm,  half  pint  to  2  gallonif,  ii 
well  mixed  by  forcible  agitation  with  a  rather  coano  nozsle  ajringe 
befbre  applying.  Lime  alone  lOon  washes  off.  A  friend  tells  me  he 
adds  cow  manure  to  help  the  wash  to  adhere.'  Soot  also  is  useful,  but 
washes  off.  Theie  are  not  so  many  bullfinches  risitbg  me  this  antumn. 
I  have  only  trapped  about  twenty,  but  last  season  it  would  probably  be 
ftfly.— J.  Htam,  Awtvceod  Bank,  

It  hast  often  been  recommended  by  your  correspondents  to  tie 
blaek  coUon  ronnd  the  Currant  bushes  to  frighten  qU  the  sparrows.  I 
kiwliied  it,  and  if  plentifully  wid  at  will  do  this.  And  it  will  do  more, 
it  will  strangle  the  shoots  round  which  it  is  tied,  and  they  will  either  die 
or  break  off.  I  examined  some  Bed  Currant  bushes  which  had  a  year 
or  two  previously  had  cotton  twisted  round  the  shoots  to  keep  away 
the  sparrows,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  many  branches  almost  cut 
throngh  and  ready  to  snap  off  ;  nothing  could  save  them,  and  the  bushes 
afterwards  hsd  a  rery  irregular  appearance  from  this  unforeseen  method 
of  praning.  Those  who  hare  used  thread  or  cotton  twisted  round  their 
bushea  will  find  if  they  examine  them  carefully  what  I  have  stated  to 
be  correet.  At  present  I  know  of  no  royal  road  to  prevent  birds  eating 
out  the  fruit  buds  except  destroying  the  birds,  which  there  is  no  l&arm 
in  doing,  as  those  which  winter  fwith  os  are  not  insectivorouB,  and  do 
little  good  in  gardens. — F.  Boybs,  B€verl$y» 

Chbistmas.  —  A  great  landmark  in   the  year's  progress   is 

Christmas.  Festival  as  it  may  be  to  some,  a  delightiul  social  time  as  it 
may  be  to  others,  a  period  of  feasting  and  drinking  to  many,  a  time  for 
all  descriptions  of  amusement  to  others  ;  it  is  yet  to  thocuands  a  wearying 
time,  simply  beeanse  it  interferes  with  the  ordinary  courses  of  their  lives, 
their  vocations  and  comfort,  and  these  always  rejoice  when  the  season 
is  past,  and  the  world  has  settled  down  to  its  ordinary  comfortable 
routine.  We  shall  in  thousands  of  homes  this  Christmas  find  weeping 
and  mourning,  and  intense  sadness.  He  will  be  a  poor  patriot  who  does 
not  in  hia  hour  of  complacency  and  enjoyment  ^nd  some  room  for 
earnest  feeling  -and  practical  sympathy  with  those  whom  the  war  has 
bereaved  of  loved  ones.  The  gardener  probably  regards  Christmas  as  to 
him  at  times  a  season  of  severe  trial.  He  has  often  to  find  products  that 
are  not  just  then  too  plentiful,  for  Christmas  falls  with  us  in  midwinter, 
when  garden  products  are  none  too  abundant.  But  he  regards  the  season 
all  the  same  somewhat  thankfully,  because  it  marks  that  turning  day  by 
which  we  gradually  pass  from  out  of  the  gloom  and  oold  of  winter  into  the 
sunshine  and  warmth  of  spring.  Christmas  is  his  pens  osMionifii,  that 
bridfEC  of  the  winter ^ver  once  he  has  safely  passed  he  travels  forward 
with  better  hope  into  the  promised  land  of  a  generous  time.  Given  this 
festive  season,  so«called,  has  for  the  gardener  great  responsibilities,  which 
intense  oold  renders  all  the  keener;  still  he  knows,  once  passed,  every  day 
bringa  him  nearer  to  the  paradise  of  iummer. — A.  D. 

— -  Ancihnt  Society  of  York  Flobists.— On  Thursday,  Dec.  14th, 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  members  of  the  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists 
was  held.  Mr.  Alderman  McKay,  J.P.,  President^  oocnpied  the  chair. 
The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  duly  honoured.  The  Lord 
Mayor  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  **  The  Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists,  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  OflScers,  and  Committee  of 
Management."  In  doing  so  he  suid  he  was  glad  to  note  the  continued 
suooeas  of  tiieir  ancient  society.  He  said  he  would  yield  to  no  one  in  his 
desire  to  put  it  on  a  firm  and  substantial  basis,  and  he  hoped  it  would  go 
on,  and  prosper  as  it  deserved  to  do.  Looking  back  to  the  past,  he  remem- 
bered when  the  Society  was  not  so  prosperous  as  it  was  at  present.  It 
had  always  been  served  faithfully  and  efficiently  by  its  officers,  and  he 
thought,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  as  they  existed  at  that 
moment,  that  it  had  a  long  life  before  it.  It  was  the  Isunching  out  of  the 
Society  which  had  placed  it  in  its  present  position.  They  started  the  great 
Chrysanthemum  Show  with  fear  and  trepidation,  but  it  was  that  show 
which  had  brought  grist  to  the  mill,  and  advertised  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  being  a  large  number  of  recruits  to  their  ranks.  The  Society  was 
doing  a  good  work,  and  he  was  sure  the  company  would  ioln  him  in 
wishing  it  continued  success.  The  President  responded,  and  said  he  was 
■asnred  on  every  hand  that  the  last  show  was  the  most  successful  they 
had  ever  had,  and  in  every  way  superior  to  its  nineteen  predeoessors. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  was  that  the  number  of  groupa 
shown  bad  increased  on  the  previous  year  from  five  to  fourteen.  Tl&e 
President  announced  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriff  had  intimated  that 
they  would  offer  prises  during  the  coming  year,  and  the  Rev.  Gordon 
Sahnon  had  also  announced  his  intention  of  giving  several  special  prizes. 


Pbotboting  Tbebs  fbok  Habes  and  Rabbits — ^Varioua 

dressings  have  been  reoommended  from  time  to  time  with  the  object  of 
preventing  hates  or  rabbits  from  barking  trees.  The  latest  in  this  line, 
says  a  contemporary,  comes  from  New  South  .Wales,  where  excellent 
results  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  painting  the  stems  of  the  trees 
with  a  mixture  of  blood  and  lime.  The  proportions  in  which  these 
ingredients  were  mixed  are  not  stated. 

Technical   Education. — This  has   been    tried  and  found 

wanting  so  far  as  this  county  (Gloucester)  is  concerned.  Some  months 
since,  however,  a  few  indnential  gentlemen  took  a  kind  of  vote  in  the 
Mighboarittg  villages  as  to  the  snbjecta  the  viilagen  would  like  taught 
in  lectures  given  during  the  winter  evenings*  Five  or  six  of  the  villagea 
selected  gardeniuf ,  and  Mr.'W.  Iggnlden  wai  engaged  for  the  purpose. 
Two"  lectures  were  given  on  November  28th  and  December  5th  at 
Stratton.  On  the  first  date  Mr.  Iggnlden  dealt  with  fruit  growing— viz.* 
preparation  of  soil,  choice  of  trees,  pruning,  planting,  stalking,  budding, 
and  grafting.  In  the  second  lecture  he  dealt  with  vegetable  culture, 
pointing  cut  the  importance  of  deep  oultivation  and  its  advantages  ;  also 
surface  stirring,  pointing  out  the  why  and  whereiore  of  frequent  hoeings 
in  hotaad  prolonged  droughts.  Mr.  Ig^ulden  again  gave  demonstrations 
during  the  following  days,  dealing  with  the  planting  and  pruning  of 
fruit  trees,  methods  of  deep  cultivation,  and  other  useful  gardening 
roatme.— T.  A. 

Cabdiff  Qabdbnebs.— An  interesting  gathering  of  horti- 
culturists and  gardeners  took  place  at  Cardiff  on  Wednesdayt 
December  13th,  the  occasion  being  the  first  annual  dinner  of  the 
Cardiff  acd  County  Horticultural  Society,  the  Cardiff  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Sooietyf  and  the  Cardiff  Gardeners*  Association,  who 
for  the  nonce  amalgamated,  the  results  being  most  satisfaotory.  The 
dinner  was  held  at  the  Park  Hotel,  when  just  100  sat  d6wn  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  A.  W.  P.  Pike,  Churman  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  who  was  supported  by  the  Mayor  of  Cardifl^  Councillor  Gerhold, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Gardeners*  Association,  and  many  well  known  nurserymen.  The  toast 
of  the  evening—**  The  Three  Societies  *'— was  given  by  the  Chairman, 
who  stated  it  was  a  very  hsppy  idea  to  finish  up  the  year's  work  with  a 
reunion.  Mr.  J.  W.  Boon,  an  active  promoter  of  eleven  years*  standing 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  first  responded,  followed  by  Mr.'  F.  G. 
Treseder,  representing  the  Chrysanthemum  Society.  Mr.  J.  J.  Graham 
of  the  Gardeners*  Association  also  responded,  and  sketched  the  educative 
work  of  the  AssoeiatioB  he  represented.  The  Mayor,  Mr.  Connoillor 
Brain,  in  responding  to  hia  toasts  said  it  was  a  plsasuro  and  a  privilege  to 
be  invited  to  meet  so  many  well-known  gardeners  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Committee  of  the  two  shows,  and  he  promised  not  only  to  promote 
their  interests  during  his  term  ot  office,  but  to  do  all  he  oonld  when  he 
returned  to  private  life  again.  The  Secretaries  (Mr.  Harry  Gillett. 
Horticultural  and  Chrysanthemum  i  and  Mr.  J.  Julian,  Gardeners' 
Association)  were  proposed  by  Counoillor  Gerhold,  and  duly  honoured. 
During  the  evening  Councillor  Grerhold  recited  *'The  Absent-minded 
Beggar,*'  and  the  sum  of  £3  10s.  was  collected  and  handed  over  to  the 
Mayor's  Fund.  The  musical  programme  was  heartily  enjoyed,  and  a  most 
enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

MBTBORO&OOKIA.&  OBBBRVATIOV8  AT  OBIS'VIOX. 

—Taken  in  the  Royal  Hortumltoral  Society's  (Hrdens — ^height  above 
sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 
Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Bain. 

Temperature  of 

the  Soil. 

At    9  A.M. 

Lowest 

Temperature 

on  Grass. 

1899. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day.  Night 

1 

At 
1-ft. 
deep. 

At 
2.ft. 
deep. 

At 

December. 

Dry 
Bulb. 

Wet 
Bulb. 

•Ad 

1 

1 

4.ft. 
deep. 

Sunday     10 
Monday    11 
Tuesday   12 
Wed'sday  13 
Thursday  14 
Friday  ..15 
Saturday  16 

S.E. 

N. 

E.  S.  E. 

S.E. 

N.E. 

N.W. 

S.E. 

deg. 
34  0 
80-8 
337 
82*0 
28-8 
27-1 
34-8 

deg. 
80-8 
20-8 
820 
29-1 
27-0 
27-0 
83-2 

deg. 
86*2 
33-5 
83-9 
82-6 
31-7 
34-1 
42*9 

deg. 

80-9 
28-3 
28-6 
81*8 
21-9 
241 
241 

ins. 
0-04 

deg. 
897 
887 
87-9 
87-9 
87-3 
86-8 
86-6 

deg. 
44-6 
44-6 
43-9 
48-1 
42-8 
42-2 
41-9 

deg. 

48-9 
48-8 
48-6 
48-1 
477 
47-4 
47-1 

21-S 
211 
21-6 
29-6 
127 
13-8 
12-6 

Means  .. 

si-e 

29*8 

86-0 

TotAl 
26-8      0-04  1   87-8 

1            1            1 

438 

1 

48*1  1     18-8 

1 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  very  cold,  foggy,  and  frosty. 
Snow  fell  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  inst.  to  the  depth  of  1  inch.  A 
partial  thaw  set  in  on  Saturday,  followed  by  a  sharp  frost  at  night. 
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COVBTITDTIOM   OP   ROSB   SOILB. 


A^NEATLY  printed  report  of  the  reaulta  oF  ad  analfgii  of  loila  in 
which  ftraoua  exhibition  Bowm  bftvo  been,  and  do  doubt  will  bc^ 
grown,  hss  been  leot  to  lu.  The  inveitfgatioD  wu  undert*keii  oa  the 
■DgceslioD  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hill  Graj,  the  grrat  amateur  rotariaa  of 
Beaulieti,  hmu"  Bath,  who  gave  a  generoua  donatton  <or  the  purpose. 
The  Natiooal  Bose  Society  thereupoo  appoisted  a  )nb-comialttee,  and, 
at  a  ooDsequeDce,  Dr.  Bernard  D_Ter  was  requested  tocarrjout  sDaljaeH 
of  aoil  taken  from  the  Bote  Rroundi  of  well-knowD  eneceraful  growers 
St  Ciiesbunt,  Colcheeter,  Hitcbio,  and  Oxford.  The  report  of  the 
aoslyrt,  thongh  it  doea  not  dinclosa  the  preeenoe  of  any  chemical 
conatitueati  in  noteworthy  abucdance  to  aooount  for  the  prodiiotion 
of  luperior  blooint,  will  be  of  Intereet  to  many  Uoee  ftrowsra.  It 
would  wem  that  both  Dr.  Dyer  and  Mr.  J.  J,  Willis  mainly  attribute 
the  iplendonr  of  the  Boaee  grown  in  the  localities  specified  to  ihe 

Shysical  condition  of  the  soik,  including  good  natural  or  artificial 
rainsge,  with  auitable  climatal  aurroundinga.  No  email  part  of  the 
■ucceu  of  the  leading  exhibiton  of  Boaaa  is,  we  luapeot,  the  reinlt  of 
attention  to  Tarioiu  details  in  management,  koA  iiaving  a  large  number 
of  blooms  to  choose  from  when  the  time  of  trial  ooraea.  Details  of  the 
inveatigatioD  will  he  found  in  the  report,  which,  with  deductions,  are 
oompreBMd  into  some  twenty  pages,  enalosMl  in  stiff  oorers,  and 
obtmnable  by  non-membeis  of  the  N.R.B.  for  "twelve  slaraps" 
(pennv  <»ieB,  we  presume),  from  the  Rcr.  H.  II,  D*OmbralD,  Weii- 
well  Tfcarase,  Aahlord,  Kent ;  or  Edward  Mawley,  Esq.,  Boaebank, 
Berkhamsted,  Herts.    A  raoy  corretpondent  baa  more  to  say  on  ibe 

Ahalteis  of  Robe  Boils. 

DuBiso  the  past  season  tlie  National  Boee  Society  has  undertaken 
an  investigalion  and  analysis  of  certain  noted  Rose  soils,  which  has 
bean  awaited  with  great  interest  by  enthasisstic  roaariani.  The 
reeult  baa  lately  been  published  in  a  iittia  pamphlet,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  non-memtiers  from  the  Becretariea  of  the  Society. 

The  project  was  to  take  ramplsB,  with  all  due  precautiwi,  from 
about  half  a  doEen  of  the  most  noted  Rose  grounds,  and  then  to 
submit  them  to  the  chemical  reaearch  and  analysis  of  high  antfaority, 
ood  finally  to  compare  them  with  each  other  and  with  the  known 
average  formulas  of  average  soils,  and  sea  if  science  oould  tell  na  by 
these  meanii  what  there  is  in  these,  or  any  of  thew,  soils  which  makes 
them  produce  such  very  Bne  Roees. 

The  places  chosen  were  the  three  well-known  nurseriei  at 
Colchester,  Mr,  G.  Paul's  at  Cheahnnt,  Mr.  Prince's  at  Lont-worth, 
and  Messrs.  Ilarkness  and  Hr.  Lindsell'a  at  Hilohin,  I  regret  that 
Herefurdihire  (i«y  Ledbury)  was  not  represented,  not  only  broauae 
j(  is  oerlainly  one  of  the  bnt  Hose  aoilf,  bat  also  because  it  seems  (but 
I  dare  nut  aay  more  ihsn  "  seems,''  after  reading  the  report)  to  be 
different  in  nature  and  composition  from  meet  average  soiLs.  The 
•amplea  were  taken  from  und«r  grass  paths,  so  as  to  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  all  Ihe  inBueoces  of  oaltiTstion  and  mannring. 

As  to  the  result,  I  write  entirely  as  "the  nian  in  the  street"  Not 
only  had  I  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  1  know  just  next  to 
nothing  of  chemistry  or  chemical  auatjais,  any  more  than  (very  likely 
less  lliao)  an  ordinary  gardener.  Still,  1  am  just  one  of  those,  I 
•upiHMe,  lor  whom  the  project. was  underlaken  and  the  report  written. 
I  gather,  then,  from  the  well  written  and  luoid  introduction,  as  welt  as 
from  the  re).ort  itself,  that  the  experiment  was  a  failuie  in  so  far  that 
It  could  not,  apparently,  tell  us  what  we  wanted  to  know — and  yet 
Dot  absolutely  a  failure  in  that  the  fact  that  ohemical  analysis  cannot 
tell  us  this  at  present  ia  in  itaelf  worth  knowing. 

It  is  at  the  very  outset,  at  the  report  as  to  the  mechanical  condi- 
tion of  these  soils,  that  I,  as  representing  and  speaking  for  ordinary 
Srde^-prs,  am  most  staggered.  All  of  them,  we  are  told,  with  the 
ubtful  exceptiou  of  the  Cbeshuot  soil,  are  "  sandy  loams  1 "  63  per 
cent,  of  the  Colchester  soil  is  "  clean  aand  1  "*  Thoogh  clay  apparently 
|irulominBieii  in  ibe  Cbeabunt  aoil,  this  is  not  really  due  to  clay,  but 
to  the  finenens  of  the  sand.  It  (the  Cheehuot  soil)  "probably  in  wet 
weather  would  almost  be  mistaken  for  a  clay  sol! ; "  the  inference  is 
tbat  Colcbestrr  soil,  which  has  nearly  double  (he  quantity  of  sand, 
coutd  not  "iQ  w(t  weather  be  mistaken  for  a  clay  soil  ! "  Whereat  I, 
after  t^anng  my  hair  a  little,  could  only  come  to  the  coacloaion  that 
the  eminent  anslj  st  does  not  speak  the  same  language  as  "  the  man 
in  the  street."  At  Grat  I  pictured  myself  taking  him,  after  a  good 
tbucderatoiin  in  July,  up  and  down  the  rows  of  Mr.  B.  R.  C^t's 
Roses,  having  previuusly  assured  him  that  he  need  not  change  bis 
thin  patent  leather  boots  for  such  a  aandy  soil,  and  comforting  him 
every  now  and  then  with  the  words,  "  sandy  loam,"  "  63  per  cent,  of 


sand,"  "  can't  mistake  this  for  clav  soil,"  and  so  on.  Then  I  thought 
there  must  ba  eome  miatake ;  and  finally  I  came  to  the  conclusion— 
which  I  suppose  is  the  right  one — that  I,  and  surely  a  good  many 
more,  do  not  know  what  ssnd  is. 

As  regards  the  chemical  analysis,  I  gather'  that  ttw  only  soil 
which  contained  anything  In  a  proportion  above  the  normal,  was  Hr. 
Prince's  at  Longworth,  that  here  the  anusua)  point  was  more  readily 
available  phosphoric  acid  than  is  common.  The  analyst  su^eits  that 
this  may  have  arisen  from  manure,  or  appeared  to  have  done  so  ; 
bat  I  believe  good  precautitms  were  taken.  As  a  final  result,  wa  can 
only  allude  to  mechanical  condition  and  -cultivation  and  drainage  of 
the  aoil,  with  air  and  climat«,  any  or  all  of  theae  rather  than  chemkal 
in°redients  in  the  soil — as  the  answer  (o  the  question  which  we  wmnted 

But  now  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  matlv  alluded  t«  in 
the  able  introduction.  The  writer  well  says  tbat  it  is  the  petals  of 
our  Roses  that  we  are  interested  in — we  want  to  know  wiiat  tbey,  ^ 
tbemselves,  ale  made  of,  and  what  espedal  chemical  iogredient  will 
feed  them.  Dr.  WolfTs  analysis  of  the  ashea  of  the  Rose  is  quoted 
from  the  "  Bosarian's  Year  Book  "of  1889,  and  he  there  gives  aoalyria 
of  the  ashes  of  the  roots,  the  wood,  Ihe  leaves,  and  the  nowers. 

Now,  what  does  he  mean  by  "the  flowers  ?"  If  he  means  not 
only  the  petals,  but  pisUl  and  etimens,  calyx  and  aeed  vessel,  tt  is 
plain  that  the  seed  vessel  would  bulk  as  large  sa  the  petals  in  Ash, 
and  yet  we  do  not  care  about  the  seed  veseel,  aU  we  are  interested  in 
is  the  petals.  For,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  petala  are  ibe 
Roae — according  to  thdr  number,  length,  stoutneii,  and  oolour,  is  it  a 
full,  large,  lasting,  well-ooloured  Itoee.  When  you  look  at  a  grand 
Bose  bkwm  you  look  at  the  petala  alone. 

We  must  remember  Ihe  petals  are  only  a  by-prodtiot  of  the  Boaa; 
its  care  ia  for  the  seed  vessel,  which  we  do  not  care  about  We  want 
to  get  tbe  plant,  as  we  have  done  to  a  great  extent,  to  leave  it* 
natural  course  and  give  itaelf  up  to  tbe  proidnotion  of  petala,  and  the 
first  step  to  this  res^t,  as  It  seems  to  tee,  and  as  Professor  Church  baa 
sugfiesied  in  this  introductory  chapter,  ia  to  get  as  complete  as 
posuble  an  analysis  of  the  petals  of  a  Rose  alone. — W.  R.  Raillem. 


HARDY  PEAT-LOVING  SHRUBS. 

In  this  section,  as  tn  the  case  of  spring  flowering  shrubs  generally, 
we  find  comparatively  few  natural  orders  represented  lo  any  great 
extent.  In  the  present  case  the  large  majotity  belong  to  Ericaoese, 
which,  in  the  case  of  shrubi  generally,  siiarea  with  Rosacen  and 
Legumlnossa  the  distinction  of  producing  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
first-rate  fiowering  plants.  The  representatives  of  the  latter  two 
orden  we  Gud  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  prtivided  it  is  fairly  good 
and  well  worked;  the  members  of  the  former  order,  however,  are 
more  fastidious.  With  few  exoeptions  tbey  absolutely  refuse  to  grow 
in  soil  oontaining  llm^  and  many  will  do  little  or  no  good  if  planted 
In  loam  of  tbe  very  beat  quality. 

In  those  places,  howevw,  that  are  favoured  with  a  well-drained 
peaty  soil  the  members  of  this  order  will  be  found  perfectly  at  home, 
and  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  anyone  goes  to  m  getting  together  a 
representative  coUeotim.  In  the  other  two  orders  mentioned  we  find 
a  large  number  of  showy  indlspenaable  pluita,  but  for  brilliant 
oolouring  and  magnlfioant  displays  of  blossoms  from  many  of  tbe 
larger  members,  and  tbe  number  of  chi^ce,  free  flowering,  and  inter- 
esting plants  in  the  ranks  of  their  smaller-growing  relatives,  Erioacesa 
cannot  ba  equalled. 

Roughly  speaking,  about  200  species  belonging  to  this  family  are 
perfectly  hardy  in  the  southern  counties;  for  tbe  north  these  might  be 
reduced  by  fifty.  Add  to  these  tbe  large  number  of  botanical  and 
garden  varieties  of  such  genera  as  Bhododendron,  Erioa,  Calluns,  and 
others,  and  quite  a  formidable  number  is  comtnled.  Of  this  total 
soma  would  not  find  favour  outside  a  scientiGo  oollectiou ;  others  ara 
too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  paasing  glanoe,  tbe  garden 
varieties,  again,  being  too  numerous  to  warrant  a  selection.  All  those 
mentioned  balow  are  first-rate,  and  worthy  of  cultivation  in  any  garden 
where  this  class  thrives,  especially  when  in  vigorous  growth  and 
producing  trusses  and  flowers  of  the  finest  qnallty  (see  fig.  95). 

Taking  tbe  smaller  genera  first,  Kalmia  stands  out  oorspicuously. 
Three  species  and  a  number  of  varieties  are  to  be  obtained.  K.  latifolia, 
with  its  large  Laurel-like  leaves  and  fine  heads  of  pinkiab  wbito 
flowers;  tbe  dwarfer  anguetifolia — or,  better  still,  its  varieties  rosea 
and  rubra — makes  a  charming  picture;  while  glatica  is  an  attractive 
little  bush  when  covered  with  its  rosy  flowers.  All  are  North 
American,  and  flower  in  Iste  spring. 

Zeoobia  speoiosa  Is  always  welcome,  or,  if  obtainable.  Its  variety 
pulverulenta.  Tbe  latter  has  glaacous  foliage^  which  ia  almost  a« 
bandaome  as  its  pretty  wsiy  white  bloesoms. 

Among  tbe  Pieris  we  have  fioribunda  with  short  nprigbt  racemes, 
and  japonica  with  large  drooping  panicles  of  white  Sowers,  while  in 
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warm   bwalitiea    the    HimaUfkn  P.  tormou  would  be  worthj  of 
attentioQ. 

An  intereatiDg  quutette  ia  nude  np  of  Briick«ntlialia  BpicuiifoliB 
an  Eutam  EuropiitQ  and  Aaiatlo  Haath  tike  plaut  witb  npnght 
raoemee  of  whitiili  Bowers ;  Brjaothui  eaiDetnformiB  with  toM 
fioirers;  RboJothamQai  chanuesiitiu,  a  very  choice  aod  ialereatmg 


AmoiuE  other  noteworthy  plaati  we  hare  the'Ledomi ;  the  aweedj 
scented  Glethraa  alailblia  and  acuminata ;  Enkianthoa  LemoUue 
raoemoea,  whose  follaKe  torn*  to  a  brilliant  red  in  autumn ;  Femettya 

muorooata,  beautiful  in  flower  aad  fruit ;  the  under  ihraba 
Arotoitephykia  and  Gaultheria,  Oxydendron  arhtavum,  a  obarming 
and  rare  N,  American  plant ;  Dalmcia  polifolia,  and  othera. 


KALMIA   I^ATIFOLIA. 


lelatlve'of  the  fihododendroD ;    and   Leiocdiyllum  buxifolium,  the  i        Of  geneia  containing  a  k'ger  nnmber  of  epeciaa  we  hare  Erio^ 

ittarMcharming  Utile  plant  with  Box-Uka  foliage  and  pinkiEh-white  ArbuluD,  and  Rhododendron.    Uf  the  former  the  well  known  earner 

lowva'fiom  New  Jersey.    All  four  are  email  in  Btatuic^  and  make  Taganc,  tetrallx,  mediterranea  and  cinerea  are  wortli  growing,  whiis 

xoallent  plante  for  ihe  rock  garden.  '  of  the  cboieer,  auatralia,  luallanica,  scoparia,  and  urborea  moat  have  a 
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triaU  E.  Insitanica  is  the  tenderest  of  the  set,  and  will  only  do  in 
favotired  localities.  Calluna  yulgaris  is  represented  in  gardens  by  a 
large  number  of  varietiei,  most  of  which  are  worth  growing. 

The  free  flowering  qualities  of  the  diffin'ent  species  of  Arbutup, 
together  with  their  deep  green  foliage,  and  oftentimes  handsome  fmit, 
warrant  them  ihe  place  of  distinction  they  are  often  given  in 
gardens. 

The  Bhododendron  is  Almost  too  large  a  genus  to  take  here. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  gorgeons  displays  made  by  the  larger 
growing  species  and  varieties  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  sections, 
bat  many  of  the  small  growing  choice  species  are  rarely  seen.  Of 
these  mention  mnst  be  made  of  the  two  new  Yunnan  species^ 
yunnanense  and  r^biginoftum,  tbe  winter  flowering  dauncuni, 
B.  lerrugineum,  glaocupQr.Smimowi,  ^^iemo6um,  myrtifoUum,  and  ihe 
curiouB  little  lepidotum,  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  R«  indicnm 
var.  amcQnum;  this  is  quite  hardy  as  far  north  as  Chester,  and 
does  better  outside  in  beds  than  when  grown  in  pots. 

Added  to  the  plants  mentioned  belonging  to  EricacesB  there  are 
the  members  of  VacciniaoesB,  principally  peat-loving  plants,  the 
Skimmias  and  other  snbjectp,  the  whole  going  to  form  a  most 
interesting  collection,  a  strong  point  in  its  favoar  being  the  large 
number  of  showy  and  free  flowering  shrubs  contained. — W.  D. 


APPLES. 

All  tue  Yeab  Bound. 

SoMB  time  ago  in  a  Kentish  village  I  was  shown  an  Apple,  which 
is  known  locally  as  the  All  the  Year  Bound  Pippin.  This  name 
doubtless  applies  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  variety,  the  samples 
6f  which  when  shown  to  me  were  a  year  old,  and  yet  firm  and  crisp. 
The  Apple  is  something  after  the  character  of  a  small  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  and  of  fair  flavour,  even  at  that  age.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  any  reader  of  the  Journal  has  any  knowledge  of  an 
Apple  of  this  name  or  character.  The  tree  from  which  the  fruit  was 
obtained  is  an  ancient  one,  but  it  is  the  only  instance  where  I  have 
met  with  it—G.  H.  H. 

Splittino  of  Apples. 

I  WAS  glad  to  observe  (page  495)  that  your  esteemed  contributor 
Mr.  G.  Abbey  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  '*  splitting  "  and  ^'  cracking  " 
of  Apples.  He,  however,  perhaps  inadvertently,  remarks  his  surprise 
at  my  statement,  '*  not  a  common  occurrence ; "  but  in  the  next 
paragraph  contradicts  himself  by  remarking  that  *'  the  splitting  of 
Apples  is  not  very  common."  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  I  was 
fully  cognisant  of  the  cracked  and  ecabbed  condition  too  often  found 
afiecting  both  Apples  and  Pears  in  our  orchards. 

Apropos  of  endosmose,  I  may  remark  that  recently  a  few  fine 
specimens  of  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  Apples  came  under  my  notice. 
They  were  sent  to  me  from  Hereford,  and  after  having  been  kept  in  a 
warm  and  dry  room  for  a  few  days,  to  my  surprise  they  split, 
consequently  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  the  real  cause,  unless  it 
was  owing  to  the  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  gas  heat,  kept 
up  for  several  hours  in  each  evening  in  the  room ;  and  it  is  said  that 
gaseous  matters  can  be  transmitted  through  the  porous  skin  of  fruits. 
Curiously,  however,  several  other  varieties,  including  Golden  Noble, 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  other  thin-skinned  varieties  were  not 
similarly  aflfected. — W.  G.       

I,  LIKE  "  W.  G."  (page  442),  have  had  Apples  of  the  Codlin  type, 
such  as  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Golden  Noble,  and  others,  in 
the  condition  he  described.  I  cannot  really  say  what  is  the  cause  of 
splitting,  but  a  preventive  is  not  to  keep  the  varieties  out  of  their 
season.  Perhaps  evaporation  of  the  essential  acids  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  splittiug.  The  flesh  becomes  mealy,  and  if  this 
mealy  portion  be  tasted  there  is  found  to  be  very  little  of  the  acid 
left  that  would  almost  set  the  teeth  on  edge  earlier  in  the  season.  It 
appears  to  me  that  through  evaporation  ot  the  juice  of  the  fruit  the 
cells  become  filled  with  air,  which  causes  the  flesh  to  swell  and  burst 
the  rind. 

We  have  a  worse  disease  than  splitting — namely,  spotting  over 
the  rind.  If  the  fruit  be  not  used  soon  after  spotting  begins  it  may 
be  thrown  away.  Warner's  King  suffers  very  much  from  the  effects 
of  spottiug.  The  present  year  has  been  one  of  the  worst  that  I  can 
remember  for  the  hardy  f/uit  grower.  What  the  late  spring  frosts 
spared,  the  wapps,  birds,  and  gales  have  nearly  ruined.  The  titmouse 
or  bluecap  and  blackbirds  are  the  greatest  enemies  that  the  gardener 
has  to  contend  with  in  his  efforts  to  grow  hardy  fruits. — 
G.  P.,  Eesslewood,  EvlL 

The  Best  Late  Apples, 

I  WAS  pleased  to  see  Mr.  T.  Welch  pass  such  a  favourable  opinion 

on  Newton  Wonder.     Bramley's  Seedling  is  a  fine  Apple  where  the 

soil  and  surroundings  are  suitable;    but  I   prefer   Newton  Wonder 

as  a  better  shaped  fruit.    For  keeping  I  do  not  find  much  to  choose 


between  the  two  when  they  are  placed  side  by  side,  lliere  is  not 
much  to  be  said  against  Dumelow's  Seedling  as  a  culinary  variety  and 
good  keeper.  New  Northern  Greening  is  a  very  useful  Apple,  but 
not  large  enough  for  me.  If  any  person  requires  an  Apple  for  keep- 
ing qualities  alone  hie  must  plant  Winter  Greening,  known  also  as 
Easter  Pippin,  Ironstone  Pippin,  French  Grab,  and  some  other  names* 
I  have  taken  prizes  the  following  August  after  gathering  with  the 
above  variety  in  very  good  condition.  Alfriston  is  a  good  late  Apple, 
frequently  keeping  well  into  May.  Betty  Geeson  is  another  goo>l 
keeper.  If  planters  would  confine  themselves  for  later  varieties  of 
Apples  to  Newton  Wonder,  Alfriston,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Lane^d 
Prince  Albert,  and  Bramley's  Seedling  they  would  not  be  far  wrong. 
When  planting  on  cold  oir  uncongenial  soft  lay- the  roots  on  the  snr- 
fece,  cover  with  6  to  9  inches  of  the  best  soil  that  can  be  obta!n<y!»- 
stake  seciirely,  mulch  with  4  to  finches  of  half-decayed  manure,  and 
success  may  be  expected  to  follow.— ^G.  Picker,  Eegslewood. 

Kentish  Pippin. 

I  AM  obliged  to  "  W.  S.»  (page  613)  for  his  reply  re  this  Api^e, 
and  by  his  description  I  feel  sure  it  is  the  same  kind  I  mean.  Douh-- 
less  there  are  many  seedling  forms  of  Blenheim  up  and  down  the 
country  under  various  local  names,  and  many  are  only  very  little  different 
one  from  .the  other,  but  the  Apple  in  question  is  at  least  distinct 
enough  to  warrant  its  being  named.  I  for  one  should  be  very  pleased 
to  add  it  to  my  list  if  I  could  obtain  scions.  I  remember  it  doing 
well  in  a  low-lying  orchard  that  almost  every  season  was  flooded  by 
the  Frome,  that  troublesome  and  turbulent  little  river  that  has  flooded 
Bristol  so  many  times,  and  have  also  seen  it  in  the  locality  named  by 
"  W.  S."  in  his  courteous  note,  and  all  up  the  Severn  valley.  Some  of 
these  days  one  of  our  big  fruit  nurserymen  may  get  hold  of  it  and  Fend 
it  out  tmder  a  new  name ;  such  things  have  happened,  and  with  leas 
worthy  kinds. — H.  R.  Richabds. 

HOABY  MOBNING  AND  KENTISH  PiPPIN  OR  COL.  VAUOHAN. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  the  above  and  ail  others  of  a  like 
quality  should  be  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap,  for  nothing  retards 
British  fruit  culture  more  than  growing  Apples  of  second  and  third- 
raie  quality.  Better  far  grow  a  few  varieties  of  unquestionable  merit 
than  an  orchard  full  of  those  that  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  then:  looks.  Why  anyone  can  wish  to  grow  Apples  of  a  mediocre 
quality  when  treea  of  such  splendid  sorts  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 
others  can  be  had  just  as  cheaply,  and  take  up  no  more  room,  I  cannot 
understand.  Then,  again,  as  to  price.  Cox's  are  never  to  be  bought 
here  retail  for  less  than  5s.,  and,  are  usually  6s.  per  stone,  whilst 
Apples  of  the  quality  of  Col.  Yaughan  go  begging  at  2s.— F.  Boyes, 
Beverley. 

P.S.— Your  correspondent*""  W.  S.,"  in  last  week's  issue,  mentions 
an  Apple  grown  in  the  West  of  England  as  Kentish  Pippin,  which  he 
thinks  might  be  a  seedling  Blenheim  Pippin.  He  states  the  fruit  was 
repeatedly  sent  away,  but  no  one  could  name  it.  I  would  ask  him  to 
send  a  few  frnits  to  the  Editor.  Anyway,  if  the  variety  he  a  named 
one  it  can  certainly  he  identified,  and  if  a  really  good  seedling  it  ought 
not  to  be  lost. — F.  B. 

Apples  in  Holdebness,  East  Yobkshibe, 
HoLDEENESs,  ou  the  East  Coast,  owing  to  its  exposed  position, 
catching  as  it  does  those  terrific  winds  fresh  from  the  North  Sea, 
cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  be  considered  an  ideal  locality 
for  hardy  fruit  growing.  Nevertheless,  at  Winestead  Hall,  the  seat  of 
H.  J.  Reckltt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  some  very  fine  Apples  have  been  grown 
this  season  by  Mr.  R.  Kirby,  the  gardener  there.  Young  pyramid  trees  of 
many  leading  kinds  of  both  dessert  and  culinary  Apples  were  planted 
one  year  and  ten  months  ago.  The  soil  is  of  a  rather  holding  nature, 
what  gardeners  usually  call  a  good  bodied  loam,  with  a  day  subsoiL 

The  ground  was  well  trenched,  the  trees  placed  on  the  top,  and 
the  roots  covered  with  new  loam,  forming  small  mounds.  They  are 
well  mulched  twice  a  year,  kept  watered  when  necessary.  They  have 
mostly  carried  some  grand  fruit,  but  one  tree  of  Warner's  King  carried 
six  magnificent  examples,  the  largest  weighing  2  lbs.  when  gathered. 
It,  with  others,  was  shown  at  Beverley  Chrysanthemum  Show,  and 
received  a  special  prize.  I  am  aware  this  is  not  a  record,  as  I  see  in 
Mr.  Bunyard's  excellent  catalogue  mention  of  one  32  ozs.,  but  this 
was  Kent  grown. 

Much  has  been  done  in  improving  the  culture  of  hardy  fruits  of 
late  years,  and  I  mention  the  above  example  in  the  hope  that  intend- 
ng  planters  may  not  be  deterred,  even  though  they  may  not  have  the 
best  of  positions,  climatic  and  otherwise  to  assist  them,  from  trying 
what  they  can  do.  Wonders  may  be  worked  by  Lotelligent  and  pains- 
taking gardeners.  Another  example'witnessed  by  myself  and  many 
more  was  afforded  by  the  hardy  fruit  at  Hesslewood  this  autumn, 
grown  under  conditions  anything  but  favourable,  naturally,  by  Mr. 
Picker.  It  was  a  sight  he  might  well  be  proud  of,  and  I  hope  he  will 
excuse  the  writer  if  he  also  feels  a  little  conceit  in  counting  himself 
as  one  of  the  friends  of  suoh  an  able  grower  of  hardy  fruits. — Gt. 
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DECORATING    A    DINNER    TABLE    AT 

CHRISTMAS  TIME. 

HoLLT  and  Mistletoe  ar6  indiasolubly  associated  with  Christmas 

festivities^  and  in  all  the  decorative  work  carried  ont  at  this  season 

they  are  usuallj  introduced  with  more  or  less  prufosion,  sometimes 

with  sueoess  in  regard  to  effect,  at  others  the  prevailing  idea  seems  to 

be  nae  bright  berries  and  glossy  leaves  in  abondanpe  rather  than  to 

display  taste  in  the  arrangement.    A  tme  echo  this  of  the  Christmas 

Days  of  oUL 

In  decorating  a  dinner  table  on  Christmas  Day,  it  shonld*  I  think, 
never  be  considered  complete  without  the  introduction  of  Holly  leaves 
and  berries  ciud  although  when  these  and  Mistletoe  are  exdusively 
employed  pleasing  oombinition  may  he  made,  yet  with  the  utmost  skill 
in  arraogement  the  effect  is  somewhat  stiff  when  compared  with 
arrangements  in  which  flowers  and  other  greenery  are  also  inter- 
mixed. When  the  latter  plan  is  followed  the  leaves,  shoots,  and 
berries  should  be  employed  to  form  the  groundwork,  and  the  flowers 
and  foliage  to  give  a  light  surface.  In  many  establishments  where 
there  is  a  quantity  of  valuable  plate,  gardeners  have  to  use  it  at  such 
times  for  arranging  their  material  in,  although  they  are  in  most 
instances  far  too  heavy  in  appearance  to  get  the  light  well  balanced 
effect  required  to  suit  the  good  taste  which  now  prevails.  When 
small  specimen  glass  and  taller  flower  stands,  as  well  as  pretty  china 
ornaments,  are  prised  into  service,  excellent  arrangements  may  be 
made,  but  in  all  instances  I  like  to  see  whatever  receptacles  are  used 
deftly  arrayed  at  the  base  with  foliage,  flowers,  and  berries,  so  that 
the  arrangement  forms  a  complete  whole,  instead  of  a  disunited  number 
of  atoms.  My  favourite  method  of  carrying  out  this  kind  of  work, 
however,  is  to  do  away  with  all  such  receptacles— excepting  in  some 
instances  a  light  trumpet  shaped  glass  for  a  centre — and  let  all  the 
materials  spring  from  the  cloth. 

I  will,  therefore,  briefly  detail  a  method  of  decorating  a  table  for 
Christmas  Day  which  I  trust  will  be  helpful  to  some.  For  a  central 
object  a  well  grown  plant  of  Coooe  Weddelliana  or  Cyperus  alternifolius 
is  suitable.  Place  either  in  a  circular  or  oval  shaped  tin  from 
9  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  2  inches  in  depth,  and  fill  in 
with  damp  sand.  Surround  the  tin  with  a  little  moss,  then  edge  in 
an  irregular  manner  with  shoots,  leives  and  berries  of  Holly  and 
Mistletoe.  A  few  growths  should  be  wired  so  as  to  be  able  to  *'  set 
them  up "  here  and  there  to  avoid  stiffness.  Do  not  make  a  formal 
outline,  but  bring  out  prominent  projections  here  and  there  At  other 
suitable  points  place  small  plants  (turned  out  of  the  pots)  of  Cocos, 
Cyperus,  or  Carex  japonica  variegata;  place  Uttle  mounds  of  moss 
around  these,  then  proceed  to  connect  all  plants  by  a  light  tracing ; 
small  shoots  of  well-berried  Holly  and  detached  leaves  serve  the 
purpose  admirably.  I  seldom  attempt  any  set  plan  for  such  tracing, 
out  arrange  the  materials  to  look  like  a  continuous  light  spray,  with 
inegularities  here  and  there,  always  avoiding  heaviness,  and  varying 
the  ramifications  as  much  as  possible  instead  of  making  them  "  match  " 
at  certain  points,  a  practice  which  so  many  consider  imperative.  The 
groundwork  being  finished,  the  flowers  can  then  be  quickly  arranged, 
Scarlet  Tulips,  "Geraniump/'  Poinsettias,  or  a  mixture  of  one  or 
other  of  these,  and  Roman  Hyacinths  form  a  pleasing  combination. 

When  Poinsettias  are  employed  they  must  be  arranged  thinly, 
making  every  bunch  tell,  and  employ  small  Cyperus  or  Carex  shoots, 
as  well  as  Fern  fronds  and  Grasses  between.  Some  of  the  smaller 
bcacts  look  well  when  fixed  slightly  above  the  moss  surrounding  the 
small  plants ;  they  can  easily  be  so  fixed  by  the  use  of  stout  wires. 
Tulipe  and  Hyacinths  work  in  splendidly  together.  Use  them  with 
the  bulbs  attached,  mount  some  of  them  on  Uiin  stakes  inserted  in 
the  sand  placed  in  the  central  line,  uie  others  without  mounting, 
arrange  thinly,  and  ^x  a  few  spikes  of  Hyacinths  between ;  also  let 
a  few  spring  from  the  irregular  tracing  around  the  tin,  then  employ 
Fern  fronds  to  hide  the  mounting,  and  Grasses  and  shoots  to  lighten. 

Place  other  flowers  at  the  base  of  all  plants  on  the  table ;  it  is  easy 
to  set  others  up  in  the  moss  by  the  aid  of  a  few  wires.  Sometimes 
only  two^  three,  or  even  one  are  required ;  but  in  each  case  finish  the 
base  with  Fern,  and  aim  to  have  bits  of  colour  springing  up  here  and 
there,  so  that  the  whole  appears  well  balanced.  A  single  Tulip  inserted 
here  and  there  along  the  tracing  looks  pretty  ;  a  tiny  piece  of  moss  to 
hide  the  bulk,  an  extra  leaf  or  two,  and.  a  few  berries  are  all  that  are 
needed  to  give  finish.  In  some  instances  in  the  lighter  parts  of  the 
tracing  a  flower  can  be  wired  to  the  Holly  shoots,  and  fixed  in  quite  a 
natural  manner.  If  on  any  part  of  the  table  there  appears  to  be  too 
bare  a  space,  run  out  a  little  catural  branch-like  projection  from  the 
main  tracing,  and  fix  to  it  a  flower  if  it  seems  required,  but  err  rather 
on  the  side  of  lightness  than  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  few  Solanum 
shoots  with  well-coloured  berries  set  up  from  the  groundwork  give  a 
bright  touch,  and  variegated  Holly  leaves  should  be  intermixed  with 
the  green  ones. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  many  arrangements  which  I  have  carried 


out  on  a  large  scale  at  ihe  feative  season,  and  tho^  who  may  be  led!to 
adopt  it  th:s  year  wUl«  I  think,  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied^with 
the  efff  ct  produced. — H.  D. 


HARDY    BORDER    FLOWERS. 

ANBMONOPSIS  KAOBOPHYLIiA. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  which  makes  its  way  but  slowly 
into  cultivation.  It  is  not  kept  in  stock  by  the  nursery  trade  in 
general,  and  its  being  offered  in  the  catalogues  of  a  few  only,  keeps  it 
from  the  notice  of  a  large  number  of  those  who  care  for  such  plants. 
Anemonopsismacrophylla  is  one  of  the  many  fine  plants  we  owe  to 
Japan,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1869.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  most 
gardens  in  which  it  has  been  tried  throughout  the  British  Isles.  It 
likes  a  good  loamy  soil,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry 
in  summer,  although  it  objects  to  excessive  moisture.  In  its  general 
aspect  it  reminds  one  of  Anemone  japonica,  although  it  is  not  quite  so 
large.  The  flowers  may  be  called  lilac,  and  are  produced  in  racemes. 
The  leaves  also  present  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Anemone 
already  named.  It  grows  a  little  over  2  feet  high.  It  is  increased  by 
seeds  and  by  division  of  the  root  in  spring.  It  is  a  flower  which  could 
with  advantage  be  more  widely  grown. 

Antheuisbb. 

There  are  several  Anthemises  or  Ohamomiles  which  are  of  servioe 
in  the  flower  border,  but  none  are  as  valuable  as  the  old  A.  tinctoria, 
the  Dyers'  Chamomile,  whose  Marguerite-like  flowers  are  often  found 
serviceable.  It  is  an  old  native  of  Britain,  and  must  have  been 
grown  in  gardens  for  a  great  number  of  years.  It  seems  almost 
unnecessary  to  give  any  description  of  it  now,  yet  one  finds  that  many 
have  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  what  some  flowers  are  like.  To 
such  it  may  be  said  that  the  Anthemis  resembles  a  yellow  Paris  Daisy 
or  Marguerite,  with  finely  divided  leaves.  Its  usefulness  in  the  garden 
and  for  cut  flowers  has  led  to  an  attempt  to  produce  a  wider  rahge  of 
colour,  together  with  an  improvement  in  the  form  of  the  original  deep 
yellow  Dyers*  Chamomile. 

This  attempt  has  not  been  in  vain,  and  has  been  far  from  difficult, 
as  the  plant  seems  naturally  sportive  when  introduced  into  gardens. 
"From  one  yellow  plant  the  writer  has  raised  several  ranging  from 
white  to  deep  yellow,  and  showing  considerable  difference  in  form. 
The  pure  white  forms  are  perhaps  the  least  appreciated,  as  there  are 
flowers  enough  of  the  same  shape  and  colour  at  that  season.  The  pale 
yellow  varieties  are,  however,  very  pretty.  A.  tinctoria  pallida  is  one 
which  can  be  recommended.  A  good  variety  of  shapely  form  and 
satisfactory  colour  is  A.  t.  Kelwayi,  from  that  noted  garden  at  Lang- 
port  whence  come  so  many  fine  PsBonies  and  other  good  flowers.  Then 
there  is  a  form  called  Canary  Bird,  with  others  varying  in  merit. 
References  have  also  been  made  in  the  gardening  press  to  a  variety 
raised  by  Mr.  Buxton,  of  Coed-Derw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  which  is  an 
almost  continuous  bloomer.  A.  tinctoria  may  be  increased  by  division, 
cuttings,  or  seeds. 

Anthericumb. 

The  plants  generally  known  to  hardy  flower  growers  as 
Anthericums  have  been  removed  by  botanists  to  other  names.  For 
garden  purposes  it  will,  perhaps,  be  more  con ver  lent  to  the  reader  to 
speak  of  them  now  rather  than  to  place  them  under  the  names  hy 
which  they  are  known  to  botanists. 

The  plant  formerly  known  as  Anthericum  Hookeri  is  better  known 
as  Chrysobactron  Hookeri,  although  it  is  also  called  a  Narthecium. 
It  is  a  pretty  plant  with  Iris-like  leaves  and  spikes  of  pretty  yellow 
flowers.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to  2^  feet  high,  according  to  soU  and 
position.  It  likes  a  rather  moist  place,  and  can  be  grown  in  a  bog, 
although  it  also  does'well  in  the  border  if  well  supplied  with  water. 
It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  was  introduced  in  1850.  A 
superior  species,  named  C.  Rossi,  is  mentioned  in  some  works.  I  have 
not  met  with  this  under  name,  but  I  think  the  more  vigorous  of  the 
two  forms  grown  under  the  name  of  C.  Hookeri  may  prove  to  be 
0.  BossL    These  plants  may  be  increased  by  division* 

The  white-flowered  Anthericums  are  more  properly  Paradlsias  or 
Czackias.  They  are  very  beautiful  plants,  which  thrive  best  in  a 
light  but  not  too  poor  soil.  Anthericum  Liliago,  St.  Bernard's  Lily,  is 
a  desirable  species,  with  pure  white  flowers  in  June,  an  inch  or  more 
across,  and  on  stems  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  There  is  a 
superior  variety  named  major.  Anthericum  Liliastrum  is  a  still  finer 
plant  with  larger  flowers,  whose  attractions  are  added  to  by  their 
perfume.  The  flowers  are  in  tall  spikes  about  2  or  3  feet  high,  and 
are  about  2  inches  in  width  and  length.  There  are  several  forms  of 
this  fine  St.  Bruno's  Lily.  That  named  major  is  especially  good.  It 
grows  considerably  taller  than  the  type.  A.  ramosum  or  graminifolium, 
which  grows  about  2  feet  high,  has  smaller  flowers,  and  is^  upon  the 
whole,  less  to  be  desired  than  the  others  named.  These  Anthericums 
may  be  raised  by  seeds  or  increased  by  division. — S.  Arnott. 
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CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

Though  th«  term  Christrais  Rriee  is  sometimes  applied  to  thn 
Hellebores  generally,  odIj  the  black  (wbicb  has  reference  to  the  root) 
Hellebore,  Helleborus  niger  and  its  vRrictie«,  have  right  clAim  to  the 
|x>pu1ar  titl<*.  The  true  Christmis  Rose  produces  splendid  crops  of 
pure  white  flowers,  when  protected  by  glass,  2  to  3  inches  across, 
borne  on  stout  leafless  scapes,  at  4he  exact  time  required — Christmas. 
The  colour  varies  somewhat  from  inOuences  of  diffeent  soils  and 
aiinationa,  beiog  in  some  locations  tinged  with  rose  externally,  and  in 
others  the  flowers  are  white  throughout 

The  rose  tinge  also  pervades  H.  d.  angustifoliua  scoticus,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  white  internally,  and  slightly  tinged  with  rose 
externally.  The  plant  is  dwarf  and  compact,  very  floTiferoui,  and 
comes  into  flower  much  earlier  than  the  specie.".  There  is  also  a  form  of 
H.  D.  angustifolins  o%lled  the  Manchester  variety,  wi^h  large  numerous 
flowers,  pure  white  throughout  The  leaves  and  stems  are  lizht  ^een, 
and  the  haodaoma  flowers  are  pale  green,  devoid  of  spots.  Then  there 
are  the  Bath  Gnris^mas  Rose,  l)earing  large  pure  ^vhite  flowers ;  and 
8t.  Brigid's  Christmas  Rose,  witb  green  leaves  and  large  snow-white 
flowers,  produ'!ed  in  great  profusion.  Madame  Fourcq^e  produces 
pure  white  flowers 

To  crown  all,  the  Great  or  G'ant  Christmas  Rose,  H.  n.  altifolius 
or  maximus,  has  large  flowers,  sometimes  5  inches  across,  one  to  three 
on  uxb  stalk,  white  internally,  tinged  with  rose  externally,  becoming 
deeper  as  the  flower  advances  in  age.  This  variety  uaually  opens 
witb  a  tinge  of  pink  in  the  fletals  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
months,  while  after  the  New  Year  the  blosf'oms  are  white.  The 
season  of  Christmas  Roses  lasts  from  November  to  February  inclusive. 

Hellebores  thrive  in  almost  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  a  deep 
rich  loam,  with  a  moist,  rather  shady,  perfectly  drained  situation 
suits  them  best.  They  delight  in  a  mulch  of  goo<i  decayed  manure  or 
leaf  mould  freed  from  sticks,  placing  it  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  the 
flowering  per :od  is  over.  When  wanted  to  give  flowers  for  cutting 
the  stock  should  be  planted  in  such  a  position  that  can  he  readily 
covered  with  framee.  An  ordinary  two-light  frame  will,  if  the  plants 
are  well  grown,  aflbrd  thonsands  of  blooms  for  cutting  during  the 
months  of  November,  December,  January,  and  February.  It  is  no 
use,  however,  expecting  any  from  a  cold  frame  when  frost  is  master  of 
the  situation,  for  the  blooms  are  '*  nipped  "  by  5°,  and  ruined  by  10** 
of  frost. 

By  keeping  the  lights  closer  or  the  opposite  during  December, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  blooms  can  always  be  had  at 
ChristmM.  In  case  of  a  prospect  of  very  severe  weather,  the  buds 
may  be  cut  and  the  flowers  allowed  to  expand  in  water,  iu  a 
warm  boose.  In  most  cases  a  covering  of  mats  during  frosty  weather 
will  afford  the  needful  protection,  never  uncovering  until  the  frost 
inside  the  frame  has  departed.  During  mild  weather  in  early  spring  . 
too  much  air  cannot  be  given,  so  as  to  gradually  harden  the  plants 
and  inure  them  to  the  open  air,  and  when  new  growth  is  being  freely 
made  the  frame  should  be  removed.  This  in  most  cases  will  not  be 
safe  until  March  winds  have  ceased  to  blow,  for  the  plints  must  not 
be  crippled  in  their  new  growth,  and  even  after  the  frame  is  taken 
away  some  temporary  covering  should  be  at  hand  to  protect  the 
plants  from  frost. 

Top-dross  with  decomposed  manure  in  the  spring,  and  give  an 
occasional  soaking  of  liquid  manure  when  the  plants  are  in  full 
growth,  not  forgetting  that  copious  supplies  of  water  are  beneficial  in 
dry  weather.  Hellebores  like  moisture,  but  they  never  thrive  on  a 
heavy  retentive  soil  in  a  waterlogged  condition.  They  also  detest 
frequent  disturbance  at  the  roots.  Still  the  plants  may  be  lifted,  and 
placed  in  gentle  heat  under  glass,  but  they  should  not  be  forced  much, 
and  they  must  be  well  hardened  before  planting  outside  again. 

The  best  plan,  perhaps,  of  growing  Hellebores  for  forcing  is  to 
prepare  them  for  the  work  by  planting  in  beds  of  good  turfy  loam, 
adding  about  a  third  in  equal  proportions  of  peat  and  leaf  mould. 
Top-dressing  or  mulching  should  be  attended  to  in  the  spring  and 
again  early  in  June,  watering  in  dry  weather  and  giving  liquid  manure 
occasionally.  The  plants  should  be  allowed  to  become  strong  before 
attempting  to  move  the  roots,  then  they  can  be  lifted  in  September  or 
early  m  October,  potted  if  so  desired,  grown,  and  kept  in  a  cold  pis 
treated  as  before  advised  for  frames.  Or  they  may  he  planted  in  pits 
with  sufficient  piping  to  exclude  frost  in  the  severest  weather,  the 
plants  not  being  further  from  the  glass  that  12  to  18  inches.  Lifted 
with  balls  and  placed  closely  together  with  some  rich  compost  for 
packing,  the  plants  take  hold  of  the  new  material  and  push  flowers 
abundantly  from  November  to  the  middle  of  February.  The  plants 
can  be  used  about  every  second  year,  being  planted  out  after  flowering. 
— G.  Abbey. 

VALE  ROYAL,   CHESHIRE. 

This  beautiful  domain,  situated  near  No? thwicb,  is  the  seat  of  Lord 
Delamere.  It  stands  amidst  charming  scenery,  elose  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Weaver.     Vale  Boyal  was  the  site  of  a   Cistercian   monastery. 


founded  in  1277  A.D.,  part  of  the  old  Abbey  being  incorporated  in  the 
present  baildiog.  The  hall  is  of  red  sandstone,  and  consists  of  a  eentre 
and  two  widi^b.  It  was  considerably  improTed  and  restored  by  the  late 
and  second  Baron  Delamere.  The  entrance'  poroh  in  the  centre  is  very 
fine,  and  in  the  anteroom  adjoining  the  walls  are  covered  with  implementa 
of  war  and  trophies  of  the  chase.  In  this  room,  and  in  the  corridor,  tho 
windows  are  riohly  dight  witb  stained  glass,  prioeipalfy  heraldia ''  The 
ereat  hall,  70  feet  long,  with  vaulted  roof  with  ribs  of  oak,  eontains 
family  portraits,  somo  of  them  by  Rabens.  The  present  Lord  Delamore 
is  a  mighty  hunter,  and  two  rooms  are  derofed  to  the  big  game  that  has 
fallen  to  his  prowess.  The  walls  are  covered  with  heads  of  lions,  tigesv,. 
innaraerable  species  of  deer  and  antelopt-s,  with  single  heads*  coosisting 
of  an  elephant's  head  and  trunk,  a  rhinoceros,  a  hippopotamus,  lebra, 
and  giraflFe.  Large  glass  eases  contained  two  remarkably  fine  lions  in 
combat,  another  large  lion  and  a  tiger«  besides  a  large  qaantity  and 
variety  of  skins.  

The  park  at  Vale  Royal  extends  to  450  acres.  Bat  the  gardens  for 
some  time  have  been  allowed  to  go  back.  However,  with  the  recent 
marriage  of  Lord  Delamere  to  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillin,  and 
the  appointment  last  spring  of  a  young  and  energetic  gardener,  Vale^ 
Royal  has  already  gained  some  of  its  pristine  beauty.  Of  course  a  dreary 
December  day  is  not  one  to  admire  Nature's  wealth  of  charms,  and  par- 
ticolarly  when  frosts  and  snows  have  for  a  time  locked  earth's  beaatiea 
in  the  tomb.  However,  I  had  a  very  kind  reception  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rassel.  

The  first  houses  I  entered  formed  a  fruit  rar.ge  houses  of  about  300  feet 
in  length,  and  comprised  three  Peach  houses,  the  trees  of  which  are  old, 
but  very  well  set  with  buds  and  well  ripened  ;  three  vineries,  but  contain- 
ing somewhat  ancient  Yinet,  and  Mr.  Rnsiel  has  made  a  start  to  renovate 
two  of  them.  One  is  to  be  planted  with  good  canes  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, the  other  with  Madresfield  Court,  with  a  rod  in  each  of  Groa 
Maroc.  A  small  conservatory  adjoins  the  mansion,  the  back  wall  of  which 
is  covered  with  Ivy-leaved  and  single  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  The  floor 
and  side  stages  were  arranged  with  small  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  and  other 
decorative  plants  The  two  supporting  girders  to  the  roof  Mr.  Rnssel 
has  planted  with  white  Clematis,  which  will  be  most  effective. 

We  next  inspected  what  I  think  u  the  most  imposing  house  on  the 
estate.  It  has  a  length  of  130  feet,  a  breadth  of  12  feet,  and  a  height  of 
20  feet,  with  a  lantern  roof.  I*:  hss  two  transepts  midway,  each  having  a 
length  of  16  feet  by  a  breadth  of  12  feet  Running  the  whole  length  on 
each  side,  and  continued  along  the  transepts.  Is  an  open  stage  of  8  feet  in 
breadth, under  whieh  Mr.  Russel  has  formed  a  nsrrow  border,  enclosed 
like  a  box,  and  has  planted  thirty  varieties  of  climbing  Roses,  Teas,. 
Noisettes,  and  Bourbons.  They  were  planted  early  last  summer,  and 
have  made  fine  growth,  and  will,  when  established,  produce  a  g^and 
arcade,  from  whieh  it  will  be  possible  to  cat  Roses  In  profusion  at  any 
period  of  the  year.  Amongst  tne  varieties  I  noticed  were  Msrtehal  Kiel, 
Gloire  de  Dijon.  R^ve  d  Or,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Belle  Lyonnsise,  Msdame 
Pierre  Cochet,  Solfaterre,  Safrano,  Climbing  Niphetos,  Madame  Alfred 
Oarridre,  Ophirie,  and  Triomphe  de  Rennes. 

A  spsn-roofed  Carnation  house  held  a  stock  of  about  250  young, 
clean,  healthy  Malmaisons  of  the  older  varieties,  with  about  fifty  Church- 
warden and  several  doaens  each  of  Uriah  Pike  and  Duchess  Consuela, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  tree  varieties  and  several  dozens  of  Germania.  It 
would  not  be  ea^y  to  find  a  healthier  collection.  Mr.  Russel,  it  may  be 
worth  mentioning,  strives  to  keep  the  temperature  st  about  40**.  Rosea 
in  10-inch  tubs  occupied  another  structure.  They  were  mainly  repre- 
sented by  Niphetos  in  fine  bushes,  and  there  would  probably  be  about 
two  dozen  plants.  In  an  adjacent  bouse  were  small  Crotons  and  Garde- 
nias with  other  warm  house  plantr.  A  50  feet  three-quarter  spsn-roolsd 
house  was  filled  with  large  plants  of  Cmlogyne  ciistata,  the  remaining 
spsce  being  occupied  with  Cypripedium  insigne,  Zy gopetalnm  Madmyi^ 
and  a  few  dosens  of  large  Adiantum  cuneatum.  A  rook  fernery  50  feet 
long  had  about  two  dosen  robuat  plants  of  Asparagus  plumosus  trained  up 
the  front  of  the  roof.    From  this  house  frost  is  only  just  excluded. 

There  are  four  other  vineries,  bat  the  Vines  are  old,  and  they  will  be 
grsdually  replaced  by  younger  canes.  Two  other  span-roofed  houses  are 
tini>d  with  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Smilax  asparagoides.  It  will  be 
observed  that  as  yet  plants  are  not  largely  grown,  as  Lord  and  Lady 
Delamere  have  been  very  little  in  resid^tnce,  and  are  now  abroad. 


The  time  of  my  visit  precludes  me  saying  much  about  the  outdoor 
garden.  In  a  large  patch  of  grass  near  the  msnslon  Mr.  Russel  haa 
planted  in  informal  beds  400  Hybrid  Perpetual  Ro»es.  Crimson  Rambler 
has  been  planted  on  various  walls  in  company  with  other  climbing  plants. 
There  are  seversl  acres  of  kitchen  garden  and  a  large  orchard  of  fine 
voong  half-standard  trees,  probably  nine  or  ten.years  of  age,  very  clean, 
beaUhy  and  fruitful.  These  consist  of  the  best  varletiea  of  cooking 
Apples,  such  as  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Suffield,  EexIinviUe 
Seedling,  Bramley'a  Seedling,  Cox's  Pomona,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and 
Warner's  King.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  many  fine  stocks  of 
Callas  in  10-inch  pots  and  tubs.  There  are  about  a  hundred  plants, 
each  pot  or  tub  having  at  least  six  spikes,  and  they  »iU  be  moat 
effective  in  the  new  year.  These  Callas  are  remarkable  for  their 
health,  without  gross  leaf  growth.  Mr.  Rnssel  informs  me  they  had  not 
been  disturbed  at  the  roots  during  last  season,  but  the  pots  or  tubs  were 
plunged  in  the  open. — F.  Street. 
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NOTES  ON   CLIMBERS. 

Uakt  pIkDt*  of  olimbiog  hkbli  >rs  now  Died  fur  Ihe  decaratioD  oi 
pillan,  wtiXt,  tod  rafton  in  itorei  kdd  MiuarTmli>riM.  Borne  oUmbinK 
pliuU  Nqairs  kd  exatlj  heU  to  grow  lliem  well,  »od  oiben  inocced  bait 
whMt  grown  ia  a  cool  atmo*phete  ;  ia  lact.  thsra  U  no  (carcitj  of  chuice 
plant*  of  bjlh  oluitw.  Mid  a  oaralul  teleelion  from  bulb  will  add  beauty 
■nd  hiierat  to  all  kiadi  of  plint  ■truclom.  Borne  planu  hiva  *w«t- 
■caolcd  flowcn,  olbera  have  ibamj  Icam  wilhont  floiven  of  SDy  import- 
aDoa  ;  bn^  with  the  great  demand  (or  cut  flower*  uhich  now  eiiau  in 
nearly  sTery  earden,  cluabing  planli  that  will  *upply  plenty  of  flowera 
■uitable  for  oultiog  are  tboM  moil  in  damaDd,  and  wbicb  deM-rre  to  be 
giDwD  moat  FztanaiTrly. 

Amoneit  Btove  climbera  the  old  Stephanotll  floribnod*  ia  well  Imown 
to  be  of  great  vatua.  lt«  green  Imtm  bare  do  aprcial  atmetlon,  but  ita 
dower*  are  noinrpaaicd  in  thtir  purity  of  aalour  and  fragraaoe.  Calling 
ihcm  doe*  not  diifiguie  the  appearance  of  the  plant,  and  Iheia  ii  no  kind 
of  fioral  HmngemsDt  into  wbioh  the  flOKen  oannot  be  wrought  with 
advaotage.  Tbe  StpphanoUs  ia  »ry  oommoD,  yet  I  do  not  IhUk  It  ii  to 
mnoh  grown  a*  it  *hould  be  for  outllng  frum,  Initcad  of  growing  only, 
perbapt,  a  tingle  plant  of  it  np  a  rafter,  it  ibould  be  planted  in  eiery 
odd  corner  ol  a  betted  ilraolure  where  ipace  oan  be  aSorded. 

Tbe  worat  feaCura  of  the  plant  ji  ita  dirty  nature.  There  i*  no  plant 
in  our  gardeni  to  wbicb  mealy  bug  and  othtr  inteeta  are  mora  attacbid. 
Bull,  when  tbeie  are  not  allowed  to  make 
nnoh  headway,  it  li  turpriiing  how  little 
attention  the  plaolt  require  iu  ibe  way  uF 
being  kept  clean.  Frequent  iponging  it  the 
batt  way  ot  cleaaiing.  and  ayriniciDg  hai  a 
lendenoy  to  aoeompliah  the  tarns  end. 

Allamandai  are  ueeful  hothooee  climber* 
*o  long  aa  Iba  flower*  are  only  wanted  on 
the  plant*,  but  I  have  never  iound  them  la 
mafB  demand  in  a  cat  aute.  All  the  flowera 
ara  jeLow,  and  rather  clumay  in  iuim,  but 
ihaF  are  generally  priiduced  in  great  numbera, 
and  are  very  ibowy  on  the  toof  of  a  atoic. 
A.  Sofaotli  dora  not  p  oduue  laeh  large 
flu* era  a*  A.  Henderioni,  which  la  the 
variety  motl  to  be  preferred. 

IMpladnniai  might  be  olaised  with  Alla- 
minda*  lo  far  a*  tho  form  and  general  cha- 
rietar  of  the  flower*  ia  ooncemod,  but  the 
lormer  ara  mnch  more  atCraoliTe  than  the 
latter  ;  indeed,  the  Dipladeniaa  are  the  fineet 
fliiwaring  itoro  climbers  we  poaaai*.  I  baT* 
no  doubt  Ihe  old  roey  orlmion  Boweriog 
U.  noiBtntia  will  be  the  Wst  known  to  many 
nadei*,  and  allkongh  it  ia  not  a«  brilliant  a* 
the  newer  D.  Brearteyana,  it  is  ttill  to  tie 

ErefMrad,  a*  being  freer  in  growth  and  more 
kcly  to  anoDeed  with  Iboae  not  accnitomed 
to  deal  with  tby-growlng  plant*. 

Were  1  rettrict'ed  to  one  Btore  climber 
beatde*  the  Slephanotia,  1  would  haia  no 
heaitstion  in  Mlecting  Clerodendron  Bal- 
foBrianum.  It*  lorely  erimion  arid  while 
B  not  only  highly  ornamental  oD 


alway*  be  out  away  wbeo  in  flower  wilhoot  being  miated.  What  tbe 
PaaalBoraa  are  in  the  atote  Tacaonia  Van-Volxcmi  i*  la  the  greenhouae— 
free-groaiog  anl  excellent.  Tbe  old  Coboea  loandena,  wbieh  ia  a 
faronrite  iu  *ome  gruenhouari,  often  grow*  too  rampantly,  and  it  anpplisa 
nothing  for  the  Uowar  Taaa*.  Ita  raritgated  form,  howefcr,  1*  attTaeti(« 
from  ita  pendent  apray*  of  lively  roliae,e,  and  i*  auilable  for  drooping 
from  the  roof  of  a  lolty  conier*atory. — H. 


tka  plant,  bat  in  a  cut  atate  Ihey 
oaedinglT  nirfnl.  and  a*  they  are 
pn>dn>'ed  ia  abandanoe  tbe  value  of  tl 


.Jw.;i 


ii  thereby  mncta  increaaad, 

Tbeae  foor  di*  ' 
under  the  a 


tbe  plant 
climber*  may  all  l>e  growi 


Fia.  96.— Mb.  George  Dickson,  J.P, 


gtaateat  advantage  under  lb ii  leatrioted  ajilem  of  growth.  To  develop 
their  beauty  to  the  fu]leit  extent  every  one  of  them  ahonld  be  planted  out 
and  allowed  plenlv  of  room  fur  sitenaloD  ard  development.  A  mixture 
of  loam,  peat,  and  tand  tolta  tbem  welt,  and  good  drainage  and  liberal 
cnltivation  ir  every  way  I  alway*  find  lo  bo  most  remuneratiTe. 

Hoya  camoea  ia  a  quick -growing  plant,  which  doaa  belter  in  a  warm 
■tore  than  in  a  cool  gteenfaouae.  It  delight*  In  plentr  of  p^at  and  Mod. 
Tb«  Qowera  are  produced  in  cluilera,  are  pinkiih  while  in  colour,  and  of 
a  waxy  textnre.    Tbay  are  admirably  auiti  d  lor  boaqueta  and  buttonbule*. 

The  beat  of  the  Paatlflorai  for  general  purpoaei  1  con*lder  to  be  alata, 
amabilif,  lolgec*,  and  qaadianKUlarii,  all  the  Qowera  of  which  are  tery 
Mltaetive,  and  the  liu  t  of  Ihe  U*l-named  i*  ot  coniiderable  mcilt  for 
ieiaert.  Like  oihcr  climber*  ihiy  do  best  planted  out,  and  a  little 
leeayed  manure  may  be  added  to  tbe  loam  end  p>at  in  which  they  are 

Tboie  arlecting  greenhouae  climber*  mutt  never  think  of  leafing  out 
be  two  Lipagerlaa,  L  >oM*  ind  L.  alba.  The  finest  plant*  of  l>otb  kind* 
have  ever  aeen  were  planled  oat  in  rough  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  with 
Unty  of  dralnag*,  and  ihey  were  perfectly  aatnraleil  with  aater  while 
aaking  their, young  vood.  Tbe  while  one  i*  rather  alow  of  starting  into 
growth,  bot  when  it  doei  begin  it  grow*  a*  freely  aa  the  red  one. 

1  hare  long  found  Faobnia*  and  Ko^ea  cieellent  iu  tbe  eoniervatory, 
•nd  when  they  cannot  be  planted  out  in  border*  Ihey  ihoDld  be  grown  in 
loxee  OT  tub*  of  a  go»d  bih.  Plumbago  oapenaia  i*  al*o  aaeful,  eipe- 
ialiy  after  it  haa  iHcome  eitablltbed ,  a*  then  enouxh  Sowara  ate  produced 
J)  make  the  pant  ornamental,  and  plenty  to  cnt  from  beiide*.  Acacia 
Iteaan*  ia  a  grand  elimber.    Large  quantities  of  il*  gracelnl  ihool*  can   | 


THE  ROYAL    NURSERIES.  NEWTOWNARDS. 

It  waa  in  1819  that  tbe  lata  Mr.  Alexander  Dickaon  came  over  from 
Laaawade,  Wigti-nabire,  and  settled  at  Nawtowoardi,  lo  build  up  the 
Kreat  businee*  whioh  ia  ntw  carried  on  by  hi*  *on.  Mr.  Geoi^ 
Dicluou.  J. P.,  who  i*  in  lurn  ataitled  by  his  widely  Vnown  and  reepeolsd 
SOD*.  In  RoHB  aloue  the  firm  baa  beci'me  world  famed,  but  readera  mail 
not  infer  that  theaa  are  tbe  only  commoditiea  la  whicb  attention  la  turned, 
for  everything  that  gue*  to  make  np  a  aucceiaful  horliculltiral  under- 
t«king  la  grown  in  *ucb  a  tborounh  manner  aa  lo  compare  with  Ihe 
beat  ol  what  we  have  in  England. .  If  ibii  were  diapuled,  a  short 
run  from  Belfait  would  soon  land  viaitort  into  the  fine  old  town,  witD 
its  broad  streets  and  printiiive-laaking  houses,  there  to  see  the 
■Dcceaaful  aork  of  this  noted  hcuse. 

BOBBB. 

It  wonld  be  well  to  ipaak  of  thaie  first , 
for  until  the  wonderful  In*h  Boie*  came  into  . 
our  mid*t,  the  large  diatinct  elusa*  at  exhi- 
bitions bad  many  times  to  be  filled  with 
inferior  varietiea.  .  Now  this  is  all  changed, 
it  being  no  uncommon  lealure  (o  aee  tatf* 
than  a  aoore  of  their  introduolions  holding 
high  hoDoara  in  one  clais.  These  at  Uta 
beginning  of  a  lovely  September  day  wore 
seen  in  brilliant  condition,  the  stock  consiat* 
Ing  of  some  200,000  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
35,000  Tea*.  Ilsrdinesa  seems  to  be  the 
great  thing  aimed  at,  and  crrtainly  the  ttrOBR 
sturdy  planti  growing  on  the  exposed  hilU 
tides,  open  to  all  the  winda  that  blow  from 
the  Bes,  aoma  two  milea  distant,  were  an 
indieation  that  with  proper  attention  in  pre- 
panug  the  plants  from  tbe  time  of  budding, 
re*ultt  are  mora  than  latisfaotory.  Tbe  wo^ 
is  tslihfully  done ;  every  Briar  and  Uanetli 
ia  budded  clote  on  lo  tbe  root,  the  aoil  beiog 
carefully  Bcraped  away  from  lb*  ati-m  nntil 
the  bud  ilarta.  Saoker*  are  kept  remored, 
so  that  when  the  bud  start*  into  growth  lb* 
siDcfc  may  be  planled  *o  as  lo  just  cover  it, 
Ihe  idea  of  locken  being  reduced  tu  a 
minimnm. 

FituiT  Tbkes, 
These  occupy  many  acre*,  and  as  in  tbe 
Boies  tbe  same  generous  treatment  prevail*, 
every  tree  not  biding  allowed  lo  remain 
longer  tbao  two  year*  in  one  position.  In 
oddiiian  the  pruning  ia  done  moat  tyslemati* 
oally  and  st  much  extra  labour,  the  cus- 
tomers isetling  the  benefit  in  trees  bristling 
with  fruit  buds  and  with  sbnndance  of  flbroui 
root*.  Slocks  of  all  kiodi  are  used,  but  Ihe  free  Apple  whicb  the  firm 
tbinkt  so  much  of  ptoies  itielf  splendid.  Judging  Irom  tha  wonderlol 
crops  on  trees  between  2  and  B  fee'  high.  Eiery  form  of  training  la 
beaulilully  oamed  out,  tbe  holizontals  in  particular  being  perfect  models. 
The  best  tried  vaTieties  are  grown  as  well  a*  many  local  aorta. 

Bhbubs  and  CoNii-KaB. 
Many  xre*  are  glvcm  up  to  these,  nothing  old  or  new  likely  lo  eailafy 
pablio  opinion  being  omitted.  Tbe  work  alone  in  planting— for  every 
plant  atanda  clear  ot  its  neighbour— most  be  enormous  ;  but  thla  seem*  to 
be  tbe  golden  mle  adopted  throughout  the  nursery,  oonteqnently  the 
formalioD  of  the  plant*  is  quite  perfect.  I  could  go  on  for  a  length  of 
time  in  deactlbtng  the  varietiea,  all  so  well  repreaenled,  Irom  the  tiniest 
pieces  to  the  rplendld  half- specimens  and  specimens  ;  but  the  calaloKne* 
do  all  that.  Ucrbaceoos  plant*,  fioriet*'  fiowers,  bulba,  and  indeed  every- 
thiDB  *o  *nit*ble  for  outdoor  cutlnre,  could  not  have  been  ^een  In  greater 
profusian.  Tnrning  from  the  aany  good  and  choice  piclnree  represented, 
we  come  Id  the  trials  of  vegetable  and  fiower  seeds  nndrr  iba  care  ot 
Mr,  Hugh  Dickson.    Etpeoially  in  teres  ting  they  were,  embracing  atocka 

ductions.    By  this  mei 

Qla&s  Dbpabtmbnt. 
This  i*  kept  well  np  lo  data,  huge  stock*  of  everything  good  being 
fonnd  in  abundance.  Farlicularly  noli>:eable  were  the  well  ripened  Vinee 
in  pots,  good  and  substantial,  in  all  stages.  Three  huge  houses  fcere 
devoted  to  climbing  Koses  in  pots,  aid  I  looked  in  vain  for  a  weakly 
plant.  The  houses  of  seedling  Bosea,  with  Jnat  one  or  Iwo  unfolding 
their  beauty,  made  me  long  to  sea  the  whole  set  in  flower,  but  ni 
the  public  will  have  the  pleasure  of  sharing  the  privilege  with  n: 
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next  few  seMoos'  ghowi.  Stive  and  KT^enhoase  plants  were  especially 
flonrithlng.  A  loyelj  drive  by  ear  to  Belfast  anr)  we  call  at  the  sbop  and 
warehouse  in  R  lyal  Avenue.  This  shop  with  its  four  storeys  is  replete 
with  every  convenience,  and  sufficiently  larf^  to.aecoolnlodate  a  large 
regiment.  One  storey  is  devoted  to  a  choice  out  flower  trade«  one  seeds 
and  bulbs,  one  implements,  and  the  last  to  farm  seeds.  Order  and 
preeision  are  noted  10  all  thpir  undertakings.  The  olever  sons  are  well 
known  everywhere,  and  readers  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  portrait  (ii<.  96) 
of  the'present  head  of  the  firm  appearing  in  the  Journal. — A  VISITOR. 


OBITUARY. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Alfred  Ootram  has  oome  as 
a  sad  surprise  to  many,  for  certainly  few  horticulturists  were  better 
known  than  he  was,  and  by  all  greatly  esteemed.  He  seemed 
always  to  show  the  same  imperturbable  disposition,  and  was  equally 
genial  aod  kindly  to  all.  The  Gardeners*  Orphan  Fond  has  lost 
by  bis  untimely  death  a  warm  and  an  active  friend.  The  announce- 
ment of  his  decease,  and  I  pray  it  ma^  be  the  last  of  horticul- 
turists during  the  present  fateful  year,  induced  me  to  look  up  the 
lists  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Committee^  of  one  of  which 
Mr.  Outram  was  a  member,  to  note  how  far  these  had  suffered  through 
death  during  the  year.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  the  Floral 
Committee'  is  the  only  body  that  has  lost  no  members. 

The  Orchid  Oommittee  has  suffered  most,  having  lost  Major  Mason, 
Mr.  Sydney  Courtanld,  Mr.  W.  H.  Frotheroe,  and  now  Mr.  A.  Outram. 
Then  comes  the  Fruit  Committee,  of  which  body  three— Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn — have  gone  to  join  the 
honoured  dead,  whilst  M.  Henri  Yilmorin  has  gone  from  the  Narcissus 
Committee,  and,  I  believe,  Dr.  Frankland  from  the  Scientific  Committee. 
A  specially  painful  feature  of  the  mortality  thus  detailed  is  found  in  the 
numerous  deaths  whilst  yet  in  the  prime  of  life.  Mr.  Courtauld,  Mr.  Rivers, 
and  Mr.  Dunn  were  not  really  aged,  and  Mr.  Vilmorin,  Mr.  Frotheroe,  and 
Mr.  Outram  were  in  practically  the  prime  of  life.  The  others  had  got 
weU  into  years. 

Outside  the  ranks  of  the  Committees,  of  notable  men  who  died  whilst 
yet  in  the  prime  of  life  were  Messrs.  W.  H.  Girdlestone  and  James 
Martin,  and  probably  some  others  also  that  I  do  not  at  the  present 
moment  recollecL  Surely,  as  horticulturists,  we  have  many  reasons  to 
remember  the  now  dying  year  of  1899,  for  it  has  carried  off  many  old 
and  dear  friends.  We  may  now  well  pray  that  Old  Father  Time  may 
take  a  long  rest— A.  D. 

Death  of  Mb.  Thomas  Sobley,  Falkibe. 

We  deeply  reeret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sorley  on 
December  2od,  aged  seventy-ei^ht  years.  The  deceased  was  one  of  the 
best  known  gardeners  in  the  North  by  reason  of  his  distinguished  success 
as  a  cultivator  of  Orchids,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  Sorley  was 
head  gardener  to  the  late  Provost  Russell,  of  Mayfield,  Falkirk,  for  many 
years.  The  latter  was  a  proprietor  who  loved  horticulture,  and  warmly 
supported  all  matters  associated  with  gardening.  Mr.  Sorley  was  looked 
open  by  his  compeers  as  an  authority  on  Orchid  culture. 

Mr.  Sorley's  grand  exhibit  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  at  the 
International  Horticultural  E&hibition  held  in  Glasgow  nearly  thirty 
years  ago  was  considered  to  be  one  of  th«  finest  displays  of  horticultural 
skill  ever  seen  in  Scotland.  I  well  remember  the  unique  collection,  and 
also  the  laudations  of  the  Judges  and  others  who  were  present  on  the 
ocoasion.  Mr.  Sorley's  faculties  were  all  (except  that  of  hearing)  keen  to  the 
last  His  love  of  gsrdeniag  and  his  display  of  humour  were  always  in  strong 
eyidence.  A  few  weeks  aeo  we  saw  him  busily  engaged  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  stalls  of  fruits  and  flowers  at  a  bazaar.  He  naively  remarked 
(tapping  his  ears  at  the  same  time)  that  Orchid  growing  had  left  him  a 
permanent  legacy,  meaning  deafness.  He  has  for  some  years  managed 
the  gardens  of  the  Misses  Gair  at  Kilns,  Falkirk.  The  deceased  leaves  a 
widow  to  mourn  his  loss. — M.  Temple,  Cwrron^  N,B» 

The  Late  Mb.  Alfbed  Outbam. 

Eyebtonb  who  knew  him — and  what  gardener  did  not  7 — would  be 
•orry  to  read  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Ontram's  death.  There  was  no 
better  known  figure  in  the  world  of  horticulture,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
inseparable  from  all  the  great  exhibitions,  both  in  town  and  in  the 
proyinces,  where  his  portly  presence  wUl  be  missed.  In  the  obituary 
notice  the  Editor  speaks  of  Mr.  Outram's  geniality,  and  to  this  I  would 
add  a  word.  For  some  years  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Mr. 
Outram,  when  on  his  periodical  travelling  yisits  to  a  well-known  garden 
in  the  aorthern  shires.  A  change  of  circumstances  brought  me  to 
London,  and  I  know  of  no  place  where  a  country  gardener  can  feel 
more  lonely  at  the  outset  than  amid  the  rush  of  the  great  city.  One  of 
the  first  persons  I  saw  at  the  first  Drill  Hall  meeting  I  attended  was  none 
other  than  Mr.  Outram.  I  recognised  him  of  course,  but  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  remember  me.  However,  I  misjudged  my  man  ;  he 
knew  me  at  once,  and  what  followed  was  not  muoh,  as  things  go,  though 
I  have  always  appreciated  it.  There  was  a  hearty  handshake,  an  inquiry 
after  northern  friends,  a  welcome  to  London,  a  few  words  of  good  wishes 
and  encouragement,  and  a  hie  of  advice  to  be  stored  up  for  the  future. 
London  felt  less  lonely  after  that,  and  the  little  episode  strengthened  my 
respect  for  Mr.  Outram.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  can  do  g(^  in  many 
ways,  often  without  knowing  it. — A  Young  Gabdekeb. 

I  WAS  truly  sorry  to  see  the  annonncemeut  of  the  death  of  my  much- 
rispected  old  friend  Mr.  Alfred  Outram,  on  page  517  of  the  Jowwii  of 


ffort(cultnr0,  and  I  am  sure  hundreds  of  gardeners  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom  will  sympathise  with  his  wife  and  family  in  their  bereavement. 

I  knew  Mr.  Outram  when  he  was  a  boy,  in  Messrs.  Rollisson*a 
NorsMTF,  Lower  ^doting,  and  have  been  x>n' the  friendliest  terms  with  him 
ever  sinoe.  Few  men  in  this  country  knew  plants  and  their  cultare 
better  than  he  did,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  go  round  the  garden  with 
him  when  he  called,  or  to  meet  him  at  flower  shows,  where  he  seemed  to 
know  eyerybody.  I  have  mot  him  at  flower  shows  in  England,  Bcotlaad, 
and  Wales;  and  he  always  took  delight  when  introducing  me  to  hia 
friends,  in  telling  them  that  I  was  the  first  person  he  ever  crocked  a 
flower  pot  for.  In  the  company  of  gardeners  he  was  genial  and  aflU>le^ 
and  always  had  something  to  say  which  was  worth  listening  to,  whether 
the  subjeot  was  gardeoing,  or  any  of  the  current  topics  of  the  day. 

Few  nurserymen's  representatives  were  more  respected  or  better 
received  by  the  gardeners  throughout  the  country  than  was  Mr.  Ootram, 
and  his  early  death,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  will  cause  sorrow  to  hie 
many  friends  in  the  three  kingdoms.— A.  Pettiqeew,  OatiU  Qardmg^ 
Cardiff. 

Death  op  Mb,  W.  M.  Welsh. 

We  much  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Welsh,  after  « 
long  and  painful  illness.  He  was  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Dickon  k,  Oo.,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  of  Waterloo  Place,  Edinbuivh, 
Mr.  Welsh  wai  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  and  « 
member  of  the  Oouncil  ot  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
and  of  the  Horticultural  AssociatM>n.   Mr.  Welsh  was  sixty  years  of  age. 

Death  of  Mb.  Einq. 
We  much  regret  to  announce  the  death  on  the  10th  inst.  of  Mr. 
Walter  King,  head  gsrdener  to  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Qatton  Park, 
Reigate,  which  resulted  from  an  attack  of  influenza.  The  deceased  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  aod  was  muoh  respected  by  those  under  him,  and  by  tliA 
persons  brought  into  contact  with  him.  Mr.  King  leaves  a  widow  and 
three  children. 


CAMELLIA  BUDS  FALLING. 

EvEBY  season  many  growers  are  disappointed  through  the  buds  of 
their  Camellias  falling  prematurely,  but  the  cause  is  often  due  to  faulty 
culture  and  mismanagement.  At  this  period  of  the  year  severe  weathw 
may  be  expected  any  day,  and  fire  heat  is  often  employed  liberally  to 
insure  safety.  The  temperature  is  kept  eyen  higher  during  severa 
weather  than  previously,  when  the  nights  have  been  mild,  and  no  fire 
heat  employed.  The.  sudden  chabge  to  a  warm  dry  atmosphere  is  alona 
sufficient  to  result  in  the  plants  casting  their  buds.  If  frost  could  merely 
be  excluded,  haying  a  temperature  of,  say,  35^  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Camellia,  but  perhaps  not  so  well  for  other  plants  in  the  same  structure ; 
therefore  it  is  often  necessary  to  maintain  a  temperature  at  night  ranging 
from  40"  to  45^  The  plants  moat  then  ocoopy  the  cool  end  of  the 
house,  and  not  be  stood  on  an  open  stage  so  frequently  employed  in 
greenhouses. 

Through  such  stages  the  warm  dry  air  aa  it  rises  extracts  the  moisture 
from  the  soil  as  well  as  from  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  with  the  result  thai 
the  buds  fall  directly  or  a  short  time  afterwsrds.  If  the  stage  is  coyered 
with  zinc,  and  1  or  2  inches  of  moitture*holding  material  placed  over  it, 
such  as  ashes,  gravel,  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or  any  similar  material,  it 
will  be  much  better  for  the  plants.  When  strong  fire  heat  is  employed, 
syringe  the  stems  and  foliage  of  the  plants  just  before  dark,  and  again  in 
the  morning  if  they  are  dry.  If  this  be  done,  other  conditions  that  will 
be  pointed  out  being  properly  observed,  the  buds  will  not  fall. 

Failure  not  infrequently  occurs  through  attemptiaff  Co  foree  these 
plants  into  bloom  by  a  given  date.  If  the  change  from  toe  one  treatment 
to  the  other  is  sudden,  the  buds  or  flowers  when  half  expanded  are 
almost  certain  to  fall  prematurely.  They  will  bear  forcing,  but  the 
change  must  be  eradual.  Abundance  of  moisture  must  be  applied  both 
to  the  plants  and  the  atmosphere,  and  in  no  stage  must  strong  dry  heat 
be  maintained  about  them.  More  buds  probably  fisll  through  trying  to 
force  the  plants  into  bloom  than  from  any  other  oaose.  The  best  and 
safest  metnod  of  growing  Camellias  for  early  blooming  is  to  assist  them 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season  to  make  their  ip^wth.  One  season*8 
early  growth,  if  the  plants  are  kept  under  glass  the  whole  of  the  year* 
will  result  in  flowers  by  Christmts  with  cool  autumn  treatment.  By 
growing  them  early  for  several  seasons  they  can  be  had  in  bloom  two  or 
three  months  sooner.  For  the  majority  of  people  Christmas  is  sooa 
enough  now  that  Chrysanthemums  can  be  had  in  abundance  thronghoal 
the  autnmn  months. 

Directly  growth  has  been  made  the  plants  must  be  gradually  hardened 
to  cool,  airy,  and  drier  treatment  until  the  buds  form  at  the  extremity  of 
the  shoots.  At  this  juncture  cultivators  often  place  their  plants  ontude 
for  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  This  can  be  carried  out  suooessfuUy 
by  those  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  plant'a 
requirements  ;  bat  my  advice  is,  keep  the  plants  under  glass,  and  (he 
buds  will  gradually  develop,  and  two  or  three  risks  are  ayoided.  When 
placed  outside  the  time  comes  for  housing  the  plants,  and  fatiU  resnlla 
often  follow.  They  are  removed  from  a  genial  position  and  moiai 
surroundings  outside  to  ungenial  air  inside  ;  perhaps  stood  on  an  open 
stage  in  a  dry  structure.  This  sudden  change  is  followed  by  a  cheek  to 
the  plants,  which  ends  with  the  flower  bods  falling. 

Another  certain  cause  of  failure  is  allowing  the  plants  to  beoome  dry 
at  the  roots.  In  no  stage  of  growth  should  the  soU  beoome  dry ;  it 
must  not  only  be  kept  moist  on  the  top,  but  through  to  the  base.    It  ia 
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•Mj  to  ^rr  Iq  watering  by  attompting  to  give  juat  safBcient  and  no  men. 
Thia  often  retnlta  ia  ikeir  getting  too  dry.  It  is  safer  to  give  a  little  too 
much  than  too  little.  At  the  same  time  the  soil  mast  not  be  rendered 
sour  and  ansoitable  for  the  roots  to  work  in  by  saturating  it  with  too 
Bueb  water,  or  the  buds  are  eqnally  certain  to  fall. 

Overfeeding  with  strong  stimalants  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure  will 
end  in  the  plants  throwing  their  buds.  Always  supply  liquid  manure  in 
a  weak  state,  and  soot  water  is  beneficial  if  given  clear,  not  muddy.  If 
less  liquid  manures  were  given,  and  some  'reliable  artificial  manures 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  small  quantities,  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  fewer  iFailnres  would  follow.  Camellias  must  have 
fertile  soil,  or  they  suffer  from  exhaustion^  and  the  buds  will  fall  tbe 
same  as  when  oterleeding  is  practised. 

Unripened  wood  is  a  certain .  cause  of  the  buds  falling.  The  wood 
ought  to  be  brpwn  to  the  tip  by  the  time  tbe  buds  commence  forming, 
then  other  cultural  requirements  being  supplied,  the  plants  will  be  certain 
to  retain  them.  Wood  that  is  grefu  part  of  its  length  instead  of  brown 
will  retain  the  buds  until  a  certain  period,  or  until  tbey  attain  a  certain 
siae,  when  off  they  come.  Plants  that  make  their  growth  early  always 
set  a  greater  percentage  of  buds,  and  also  produce  finer  flowers  than  those 
that  make  their  growth  late  in  the  season,  conditions  of  health  and  the 
food  supply  being  equal  in  both  dascs. 

Strong  insecticides  after  the  buds  are  formed  invariably  result  in  the 
plants  casting  them.  One  strong  application  might  result  in  the  buds 
falling,  while  two  or  three  weaker  onea  could  be  given  without  the 
slightest  injury.  Plants  that  are  allowed  to  become  covered  with  insects 
are  liable  to  lose  their  buds,  however  well  they  may  be  treated  in  other 
respects.  If  insects  exist  sponge  them  off,  or  brush  them  from  the  old 
wood,  using  a  weak  solution  of  softsoap  an4  water,  fir  tree  or  lemon  oiL 
After  flowering  they  may  be  washed  with  a  solution  of  petroleum  and 
water,  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  of  the  former  to  each  gallon  of  water  ;  this  will 
destroy  scale  if  persisted  in  dorioff  the  season  of  growth.  These  are 
some  of  the  chief  csuses  of  Camellia  bud  falling,  but  any  check  or  a 
combination  of  causes  will  biing  about  the  same  unsatisfactory  results. — ^W. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

DRILL  HALL.— Decshbeb   19th. 

The  exhibition  on  Tuesday  was  one  of  the  smallest  on  record. 
There  were  scarcely  any  exhibits  for  the  examination  of  the  Floral 
Committee,  while  Orchid  a,  too,  were  very  few  in  numbers  Fruit — 
pttiTticttlarly  Apples — was  good,  but  vegetables  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

Fbuit  Committee.— Present :  J.  Cheal,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  t  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  W.  Foupart,  M.  Gleeson,  A.  F.  Barron,  J.  H. 
Veitch,  A.  Dean,  8.  Mortimer,  W.  Bates,  R.  Fife,  J.  Willard,  F.  Q.  Lane, 
and  J.  Hudson. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  staged  about  eighty  dishes  of 
Apples,  which  formed  the  chief  attraction  of  the  exhibition.  The  whole 
wrere  in  good  condition  and  well  coloured.  The  best  varieties  were 
Schoolmaster,  The  Queen,  Golden  Noble,  Adams*  Fesrmain,  Peasgood'a 
Nonesuch,  Lord  Derbj|r,  Paroquet,  in  capital  form ;  Bisoiarck,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Lane's  Prince  Al*«ert,  Wellington,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Hoary 
Morning,  Newton  '^  onder,  a  grand  dish  ;  Chelmsford  Wonder,  Rymer, 
MabtK>t^  Pcarmain,  and  Atalanta  (sUver^giit  Banksian  medal). 

A  collection  of  Potatoes  was  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Butler,  which  included 
8yon  House,  Triumph,  Windsor  Castle,  Sutton's  Seedling,  Ideal,  and 
liarly  Puritan.  Mr.  J.  Butler,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ancaster,  Nor- 
manton  Gardens,  Stamford,  showed  a  collection  of  Apples  in  sixty-three 
▼arietiea,  forming  a  good  display.  The  chief  varieties  were  M^re  de 
Manage,  Yorkshire  Gr<  ening,  Peasgood's  Nosesucb,  Lord  Derby,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Oox*B  Orange  Pippin,  Barnack  Beauty,  Wellington,  and  Newton 
Wonder  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Mr.  W*  Taylor,  gardener  to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge, 
Forest  Hill,  staged  a  collection  of  Grapes,  which  included  bunches  of 
Lady  Downers  Seedling,  Gros  Guillaume,  Mrs.  Pince,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Groa  Colmaa,  Mrs.  Pearson,  a  grand  bunch  of  good  colour ;  Black 
ABoante,  and  Trebbiano  (silver^gilt  Koightian  medal>  Mr.  T;  Edington, 
gardener  to  Lord  Ducie,  exhibited  a  diih  of  Dioipyros.  Mr.  C.  Ross, 
gardener  to  Captain  Carstairs,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  three  seedling 
Apples  and  a  dish  of  the  Old  Northern  Greening. 

Floral  Committee.— Present :  G.  Gordon,  Esq.  (in  the  chair); 
and  Messrs.  R.  Dean,  J.  F.  McLeod,  C.  B.  Fielder,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  B. 
Beckett,  E.  IL  Jenkins,  D.  B.  Crane,  C.  H.  Dniery,  H.  J.  Jones,  H. 
Turner,  £.  Mawley,  J.  Fraser  (Kew),  and  £.  T.  Cook. 

Chrysanthemums  were  represented  by  a  group  from  Messrs.  W.  Wells 
and  Co.,  Ltd..  Earlswood,  RedhilU  Tbe  chief  attraction  was  a  group  of 
wbite  named  Letrier,  in  pots,  which  were  well  flowered,  a  broad  petalled 
variety  of  good  colour ;  other  varieties  were  Bouqaeti^re,  Mrs.  C.  Bown, 
a  white  that  is  finding  favour  with  tbe  market  growers  ;  Golden  Good 
Gracious,  Mermaid,  Alice  Carter,  King  of  Plumes,  Mrs.  W.  Butters, 
Sunset,  Sam  Cars  well,  and  Cheveux  d*Or.  a  really  good  group  for  the 
season  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

A  box  of  bright  hybrid  Rhododendrons  came  from  Messrs.  Jas.  Yeitoh 
and  Sons,  Chehea,  which  were  particularly  attrsctive  at  this  season.  The 
best  varieties  were  R.  Malayanum,  Little  Beauty,  a  rosy  red  ;  Exquisite, 
a  bright  yellow  ;  President,  a  buff  fawn  ;  Apollo,  orange  red  ;  Minerva* 
a  large  ifower,  pale  buff  ;  Numa,  a  warm  red  ;  and  Cloth  of  Gold,  a  pale 
yellow  of  good  substance. 


Orchid  Committee. — Present :  H.  Little,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ;  and 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien,  A  H.  Smee,  R.  B.  White,  H.  J.  Chapman.  W.  H. 
Touog,  F.  J.  Howe,  H.  F.  Pitt,  J.  Jacquea,  £.  Hill,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Colman, 
de  B.  Crawshay,  T.  W.  Bond,  and  J.  T.  Gabriel. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Thome,  gardener  to  Major  J.  Jofoey,  Sunningdale  Park, 
Ascot,  coDteibuted  three  plants  of  Orcbidf,  which  comprised  Dendrobinma 
atro*violaoeum,  Johnsonie,  and  spectabile.  The  latter  created  the 
greatest  interest,  as  it  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  exhibited  in  flower. 
The  scape  carried  four  flowers.  Mons.  Jules  Hye,  Leysen,  contributed 
Cypripedium  Mons.  Jules  Hye,  a  hybrid  from  C.  Spiceriaoum  and 
C.  tonsum.  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  showed  Cypripedium 
Lord  Roberts,  which  is  a  cross  from  C.  Charlesworth  and  C.  Creon.  Tbe 
same  firm  sent  also  a  plant  of  C.  insigne  Sander se  carrying  six  magni- 
ficent flowers. 

(Tfpripedium  Enryades  splendebs,  from  Messrs.  J.  Yeltch  &  Sjus,, 
attracted  much  attention,  as  did  Lselto-Cattleya  Wellsiana  igneseens, 
which  is  from  Lselia  purpurata  and  Cattleya  Trianse.  Messrs.  F  Sander 
and  Co.  ahowed  from  St.  Albans  Zygocolax  Amesianum,  while  Mr,  G.  W. 
Law  Schofield  staged  Cypripedium  conco-callosum.  Mr.  C.  Goodhart^. 
Beckenham,  Kent,  stnt  Cypripedium  Antigone,  Pad  bury 's  variety  ;  while 
Messrs  H.  Low  k.  Co,  showed  0.  Wm.  Lloyd  var.  giganteom,  and  C.Lord 
Re  berts.  Mr.  J  Young,  Liverpocl,  staged  a  few  blooms  of  Cj  pripediuma, 
and  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-PoS  Lsslia  anceps  and  a  splendid  spike  of  Onoidium 
tigrinum. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Appleton,  Weston-soper-Msre,  exhibited  L»lio-Cattleya 
Golden  Queen,  Cypripedium  Oddity,  curious  in  tbe  fact  that  each  flower 
produced  three  poucbea,  produced  with  other  Orchids  ol  interest  (silver 
Banksian  medal). 

Cebtificates  and  Awards  of  Mebit. 

AppU  Stainwaff  S^^Hng  (T.  H.  Kettle).— A  conical  fruit,  pale  yellow, 
with  a  half-closed  eye  and  a  short  stalk  (award  of  merit) 

Cypripedium  oonco'cailasmn  (G.  W.  Law  Schofield). — A  chastely 
beautiful  fiybrid.  The  petals  and  dorsal  sepal  are  cream  with  purple 
apots  and  suffusion.  The  pouch  is  pale  green  with  purple  flushing 
(award  of  merit). 

Cattleya  EhUor  (T.  W.  Bond).— This  is  a  cross  between  C.  Schilleriana 
and  C.  Mossim  Reineckiana.  The  sepals  and  netala  are  white  delioately 
anffused  ^ith  purple,  and  the  lip  rose-purple,  lighter  at  the  front,  and  with 
yellow  side  lobes  (award  of  merit). 

Cypripedium  Euryadee  splendena  (J.  Veitch  k  Sons). — A  superb  variety. 
The  grand  dorsal  sepal  is  white  with  a  green  suffusion  at  the  basoj 
and  rose  markings  and  spots,  and  a  white  margin  (first-class  certificate). 

Qypripedvim  Lord  Boberte  (Charlesworth  &  Co.).  — This  is  a  hybrid 
from  C.  Cbarlesworthi  and  C.  Creon  The  very  broad  dorsal  sepal  ia 
rosy  purple,  paling  to  white  at  the  upper  part.  The  sepals  are  of  a 
similar  colour  suffused  with  brown,  and  tbe  pouch  is  of  the  same  colour 
(first-class  certificate). 

Vendrobivm  apectabile  (F.  J.  Thornc). — The  twisted  sepals  and  petals 
are  cream  with  crimson  brown  lines  and  spots.  The  long  peculiar  lip  ia 
very  light  cream  with  madder  brown  markings  (first-class  certificate). 

LalifhCaUleya  Welliiana  igneeoetu  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons).— This  is  a 
glorified  form  of  the  type  (award  of  merit). 

Zygocolax  Ameiiana  (F.  Bander  k  Oa). — A  bigeneric  hybrid  of  much 
beauty.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  green  with  profuse  brown  markings. 
The  lip  is  white  with  purple  lines  and  spots  (award  of  merit). 


A  NEW  ZEALAND  NARCISSUS  SHOW. 

Some  of  our  New  Zealand  horticultural  societies  have  of  lat9  years 
adopted  the  plan  of  holding  special  Narcissus  shows,  and  judging  from  the 
increasing  popularity  in  which  these  are  held  they  have  come  to  stay. 
The  Welliogtcn  Society  held  its  third  annual  display  on  the  14th  Sep- 
tember, 1898,  and  although  several  of  the  amateur  growers  were  absent  it 
was  a  decided  success. 

A  silver  medal  was  offered  for  the  largest  collection  of  named 
varieties  of  Naroiasi,  and  this  was  the  only  prize,  as  all  other  exhibits 
were  non-competitive.  Two  of  our  local  nurserymen  competed  for  the 
medal,  and  excellent  display  a  were  made  in  both  cases.  The  winner 
staged  170  varieties,  a  feat  of  whioh  many  English  growers  would  no 
doubt  be  proud.  This  included  many  of  the  newer  and  rarer  varietiea, 
and  also  a  number  of  pots,  showing  how  the  various  sorts  do  for  that 
purpose.  The  second  stand,  though  not  containing  so  many  varieties  by 
about  forty,  was  a  fine  display,  charmingly  arranged. 

Turning  to  the  varieties— of  course  such  universal  favourites  ss 
Horsefieldi,  Emperor,  Sir  Watkin,  Empreas,  and  tbe  doubles  albus 
plenus  auranlius,  and  sulphurous  plenus  (Eggs  and  Bacon  and  Codlins 
and  Cream) — were  there  in  quantity,  great  masses  in  fact,  and  quality 
was  not  wanting  either,  for  our  climate  suits  these  remarkably  well.  It 
ia  with  the  amaller  flowered  class,  such  as  triandrus  and  cyclamineusy 
that  the  trouble  is  found  in  acclimatising  here.  In  the  prixe  stand  I 
noticed  such  beautiful  and  interesting  varietiea  as  capax  plenu(>,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Berkeley,  Mrs.  and  Mr.  J.  B.  M  Camm,  triandrus  albus  (with  its  chaste 
little  flowers).  Gloria  Mundi,  Madame  de  Graaffe,  and  Karoline  Kroons, 
and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  climate  that  ail  these  flower  well  in  the 
open  ground. 

In  the  non-competitive  exhibits  were  some  fine  Primulas  (including 
that  excellent  introduction  pyramidalis),  Freesias,  Cinerarias,  Tulips, 
and  Hyacinths,  and  a  well  flowered  plant  of  Clerodendron  Thompsoni. 
Altogether  it  waa  an  excellent  display,  and  visitors  expressed  themselves 
as  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  improvements  made  of  late  years  in  this 
elass  of  spring  flowers.— J.  G. 
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SCIADOPITTS  VERTICILLATA. 

This  Conifer,  tbongh  'oloeelj  ktlled  to  the  SeqnoiM,  does  not,  to 
th«  casual  obaemr,  appear  to  bave  much  in  common  with  them, 
luting  a  far  differsnt  appearance  in  its  general  characters,  though  the 
tutkioa  sod  cone<i  of  both  much  resemble  each  other.  Like  many 
others  of  the  common  names  applied  to  various  Conifers,  the  ftppsl- 
latioD  of  ths  Umbrella  Fine  given  to  this  plant  ia  mlileadiog,  aa  it  is 
not  a  Pine  bj  any  meani,  being  lurther  nmoyed  from  the  tnie  Pinea 
than  even  the  Sprticea  are. 

A  native  of  Japan,  it  is  hardy  in  moet  parts  of  England,  and  Is 
one  of  the  moat  diatinot  and  handaome  of  Conifera,  needing  only  to 
be  aeen  to  be  appreciated.  It  was  firat  iatroduoed  to  this  country 
in  1861,  though  as  early  as  1784  it  had  been  described  by  Thnnberg 
from  imperfect  materia  as  probably  a  specin  of  Yew.  It  is  found 
wild  only  in  a  very  limited  area,  and  maybe  will  be  reproaeiited  only 
in'  gardens  In  the  future  ;  bnt  It  Is  •  plaot  which  readily  adapts 
itself  to  oultivatioD,  ao  that  it  ia  hardly  likely  to  be  entirely  lost. 

In  its  native  home  it  formi  a  (all,  oonioal,  or  pyramidal  tree 
about  100  feet  high  when  fully  developed ;  but  iu  this  country  the 
lai^est  apecimens  are  at  present  probably  not  more  than  25  or  30  feet 
In  height.  The  leavea  are  arranged  in  whorli  on  the  branches  about 
twenty  in  each,  are  4  or  5  inches  long  by  lees  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inoh  wide,  thick  and  leathery,  and  obtoae  or  slightly  cleft  at  the  tips. 
When  first  expanded  they  are  of  a  light  ereen  hue,  but  turn  darker 
and  more  ahinlng  with  age.  The  under  side  of  the  lettf  has  a  furrow 
down  the  centre  of  it,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  tint. 

The  male  catkins  are  terminal,  chiefly  ou  the  aeoondary  IsanoheB, 
and  appear  as  an  aggregation  of  twenty  to  thirty  small  rounded 
heads.  These  first  soow  in  the  late  summer,  but  do  not  expand  nntil 
the  following  spring,  when  the  quandty  of  pollen  shed  by  tbem  is 
surprising. 

\<  The  cones  are  small,  rounded,  and  tpHDoleaa,  and  from  present 
appearances  will  bt  frnely  produced  under  cultivation  in  this  country. 
If  tbey  show  on  yonng  treea,  aa  they  often  do,  it  fa  best  to  cut  them 
off  while  green,  as  their  preaeoce  only  tnids  to  weaken  the 
plant.— C.  

NATIONAL  AURICULA  AND  PRIMULA 
SOCIETY.— SOHTHKBN  Sbction. 
Thb  annual  gmeral  msetinK  of  the  shore  Society  took  plaoa  on 
Wadnsadar,  December  13th.  in  the  HortieDltural  Olab  Room,  Hotel 
Wlndaor,  Yiotoria  Slraet.  The  lUlament  of  the  Hon.  See.  dlieloted  a 
molt  latiifaatory  state  of  affairs,  lixteaD  new  memtten  hatlnR  joined 
during  the  year,  as  agalnit  the  loM  of  six  by  death  and  oUerwise. 
Amount  raceiied  in  suburiptlons  during  tbs  year,  £T.1  7b.  6d.  i  smoaat 
paid  in  priie  mcnsy  at  the  tale  nhibilion,  held  ia  oenjanclioD  with  the 
RotbI  Hortioultural  Society  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Weitmiaiter,  in  April  laat, 
£56  17s.  Balanea earned  forward  to  1900,  £20  18i.  9d. 
K  It  was  daeided  to  hold  the  Eibibltloa  for  ISOO  on  Xueadav.  April 
Sith,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Waslminttsr.  under  tlie  aaipieei  of  the  Royal 
Hortienltaral  Sooiety,  ■  liberal  prise  liit  being  offitred  for  Show 
Aoricolas,  Alpine  Aurioolaa,  Primulai,  Polyanthua,  and  Primroiai,  Ths 
Hon.  See,  ii  Ur.  T.  E,  Henwood,  16,  Hamillon  Road,  Reading. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PIOOTEE  SOCIETY. 

SOUTUERS   BKCTION. 

Thb  annuml  ftrneral  meeting  of  the  abo>a  Soeiaty  tonk  place  on 
Wednesday,  Deoembrr  13lh,  ia  lh«  Horticultiml  Club  Room,  Hotel 
Windtor,  Victoria  Slrwt,  the  Freiident  of  ths  Society  (Martin  R.  Smith, 
Eiq.)  and  a  large  mailer  of  members  twiog  present.  The  Hod.  See.  and 
Tresanrer  reported  a  rery  saliifaocory  state  of  affiira.  Forty-flTe  new 
members  haie  Joloed  the  Sooiaty  daring  the  year,  a  number  conaiderably 
in  excels  of  Iboie  loit  to  the  Sooiety  by  deaUi  and  otherwise,  Subiorip- 
tlons  recei Ted  during  (he  year  amounted  to  iiSOl  3s.  fid.  Prize  money 
paid  at  the  Iste  exhibition  oF  the  Soelety  held  at  tlie  Crysul  Palaee  in 
Jaly  last,  £238  Oi.  ed,,  in  addition  to  three  sUrer  cupi  preieatsd  by  the 
Ptweident.  A  balaaoe  of  £229  Ui.  tOd,  was  carried  forward  to  the  year 
1900.    Tba  Si>ciety  now  numtier*  nearly  400  members. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  eihibition  far  1900  at  the  Crystal 
Palaoe  in  July  next.  Seteral  new  classes  were  added  to  the  ichedulr,  and 
it  was  alio  decided  to  o9er  a  slUer  onp  to  the  exhibitor  Raining  most 
points  in  the  undressed  claiwH  »»  a  further  enoaurafcemant  to  tbe  amateur 
memben.  The  sum  now  offered  in  prize  money  amouali  to  close  apoa 
£300  and  a  ailrev  i^up,  in  addition  to  ths  three  silrer  oup*  presenlMi  by 
tiia  PreiiJenl,  It  was  also  dtoided  to  publish  in  ihe  forthoomlng  report 
a  list  of  flowsri  that  can  be  shewn  aa  yellow-Kround  Pioolees,  and 
another  lilt  for  yetlow-grauod  Fanaips.  much  doubt  having  hitherto  bean 
(elt  as  to  whioh  class  some  of  ihs  rarieiie*  ihould  bs  ihown  in. 

A  packet  of  ehoice  Cirnalion  seed  i*  sent  to  all  snbicribers  of  lOi  per 
annum  sod  upwards.  This  seed  la  saitd  from  the  unique  collection  of 
the  President,  and  geoerously  presented  by  him  to  tbe  Society,  The 
Hon.  See.  of  the  Soeiety  Is  Mr.  T,  S.  Henwood,  IC,  Hamilton  Road, 
Reading. 


HARDY  FRUIT  QARDBH. 

Claansiag  Trait  Ksas.— Attention  shoald  bs  giTSD,  when  the  praning 
of  trees  ii  oompleted,  to  the  cleaniing  of  the  atems  and  branehea.  Hoaa 
uid  lichen  infeslisg  the  branches,  oolonies  of  loale  and  Anieriean  blight, 
red  spider  and  eggs  of  inieots  are  all  olsared  away  by  Jttdieioas  and  per- 
sistent applications  of  effeotite  inueticidei, 

JfoM  and  Liciiri Mossy  and  lichanoos  growths  on   trnit  trees  a» 

omongil  tbe  Kreateil  eiils  to  which  hardy  fmit  are  inbjeat,  baoaase 
harbour  is  provided  for  other  enemies  ot  the  trees.  Ia  ridding  tbe  trees 
of  these  inoruilatloui  a  preliminary  scraping  msy  flrst  of  all  be  praotised, 
enplojing  a  piece  of  hoop  iron,  but  not  outtlng  the  tissnes  of  the  wood. 
Haring  remoied  the  thick  outer  eoTering,  which  la  belt  done  whan 
iborongbly  soaked  with  wet,  bniib  the  affected  parts  with  hoi  lime,  soot, 
and  cow  manure  mixed  in  soapy  water.  Brine  is  also  an  ezoellent 
cleanser,  as  it,  like  lime  in  an  ae^ie  state,  deitroyi  the  organic  growth  on 
the  stems  snd  brsnches  Lime  snd  soot  mnst  be  well  brushed  orer  the 
affected  parts  i  the  brine  nay  lie  applied  with  a  acrabbiag  brush,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  ths  destroyed  growth  will  fall  away,  leaTing  the  bsrk  com- 
paralirely  clean.  Ia  order  to  make  the  stems  perfectly  elean  follow  with 
a  cleansing  mixture  of  softsoap  and  water,  or  b  preparation  ot  Olihurst 
oompound.  Half  a  pound  of  either,  thoroughly  diisolTed  In  a  gallon  of 
hot  water,  forms  an  adntirabia  dreiiing. 

Soale. — The  sesle  intact  iafeits  maay  trees  and  bashes,  {aclndiar 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Oooseberries,  and  Currants.  To  destroy  this 
insect  mix  equal  parts  of  lime  and  sulphur  into  a  paste,  and  add  half 
the  quantity  of  soot.  To  this  add  a  pound  of  softiosp  In  a  gallon  of 
water  and  a  wlaeglessfnl  of  petrolenm  or  methylated  spirits  of  wine. 
mixing  ths  whole  into  an  emnliion.  Paint  this  on  the  scale-iafssted 
psTti,  sod  the  inieots  will  ipeedily  be  dsstrojed  and  fall  off.  Another 
excellent  deilroyer  of  scale  losects  is  tbe  now  well-known  canstto  soda 
and  potaab  lolutlon,  for  which  we  are  Indebted  to  Mr,  L,  Coates  of 
Caliromia.  The  method  of  preparing  this  is  to  take  one  pound  esiih  of 
eanttio  soda  (Greentnok's  93  per  cent)  and  crude  oommBrcial  potash, 
alio  known  aa  pearlaih.  Plaoa  the  chemicals  in  separate  bucketi,  and 
pour  on  boiling  water  gently  until  diiiolved.  After  Ihia  mix  them  together, 
and  add  ten  gallons  of  water.  Hot  water  li  best,  as  tbs  solution  should 
be  used  warm  ;  and  it  nnat  be  sprayed  on  (he  trees,  not  syringed  on. 
The  latter  method  oF  distribution  is  wasteful,  and  as  the  mlxlnre  ia 
raluable  tlie  moat  should  be  made  of  it. 

Anuriain  Blight. — Insecticides  which  are  sprayed  on  (he  trees  are  not 
effectual  For  this  pest,  aa  it  ii  one  which  locstei  itself  in  cracks  and 
oreTices  of  the  bark,  and  ii  conflned  to  Apple  treei  exelaiivsly.  It  ia 
alio  Ihe  most  preialent  on  the  trunks  and  lirger  branehea,  though  ia 
bad  caiei  the  younger  parts  of  the  trees  are  likewise  affected.  Prepare 
a  mixture  of  softaoap  and  hot  water,  using  halF  a  pound  of  soap  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  adding  a  quart  of  petroleum.  Well  mix  and  ohnrn  this 
to  a  soapy  emuliion,  and  with  a  hall-worn  painter's  brush  work  it 
thoroughly  into  the  iafeited  patti.  BeFore  applying  thia  solution  all 
uieless  wood  thoaid  be  pruned  oul.  The  upper  psrti  of  Ihe  trees,  wbioh 
are  not  so  easily  treated  by  bruahiog,  may  be  cleansed  by  spraying  on 
the  caustic  soda  and  potash  solution.  At  the  preaeat  time  American 
blight  is  cot  so  active  as  in  summer,  when  Ihe  while,  fluffy,  coltony 
subatanoa  whioh  surrounds  the  insects  ia  riaible.  This  sabacance.  pro- 
bably laden  with  eggs  and  embryonic  ineacta,  ia  then  readily  carried 
about  ty  tbe  wind.  In  order  to  pierenl  this  occurring,  the  precaution 
ihould  be  taken  of  deslroylag  it  at  the  time  by  bruahlng  spirits  of  wine 
directly  on  to  tt. 

Btd  Spidtr, — These  smail  but  dastrootire  Insects  may  be  readily 
extirpated  now  by  ayringing  the  trees  which  are  aff'Ktted,  chiefly  Apples, 
Cberr'ei,  Plums  and  Qooseberrlai,  with  an  emnliion  of  toftsoap  aii'I 
lulphur,  or  ipraying  with  the  aods  snd  potaih  tolutioa,  Theayilnging 
and  spraying  muit  be  dona  from  all  sides,  ao  aa  to  reach  erery  part, 

Prevsnting  ths  Oooaabsrry  OaterpUIar.— Where  Gooseberry  bnabea 
were  trouoleil  with  the  oaterpillar  laat  lammer.  the  larin  From  thsm  will 
be  buried  In  the  soil  bsneath  the  bushes.  If  the  soil  is  scraped  sway  for 
"  —  3  inches  immediately  undernesth  the  branches  and  is  buried  i 


koddo 


hole  between  the  buihea  the  larvie  will  not  be  able  I 
dacLage  agsin.  Soma  Freih,  rich  soil  ihould  be  spread  over  Ihe  roots  in 
pi  see  of  I  hat  taken  out.  The  buihea  ought  also  to  be  well  dilated  with  fine 
quioklime  when  wet  wtlh  dew  or  rain  t  indeed  annual  dustings  of  qaick- 
lime  to  both  Oooseberry  and  Currant  trees  are  beneHcial,  not  only  aa  ■ 
cleanser  of  the  wood,  but  as  a  prolaolion  to  the  buds  from  the  attaclu  of 

CIsanaing  Aprlects,  Psaahaa  and  Veatarinaa.— IF  the  soda  and  potash 
solution  ii  uaed  to  drtsi  these  trees  more  water  ahould  be  added,  and  the 
appliaation  giteo  white  (be  treea  are  in  a  quite  dormant  eondiiioa  it 
injury  to  Ihe  budi  may  remit.  The  solution  muit  be  aprayed  on  the  ireaa 
iu  mild  weather.  Painting  the  wood  and  shoots  with  a  prepared  wash 
which  adheres  to  the  bark  is  aa  excellent  method.  The  mixture  (or  this 
purpose  may  contiiit  of  4  on.  of  softaoap  to  the  gallon  of  water,  mising  a 
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bADdfal  of  talphor  into  %  paste,  adding  also  some  lOot  and  a  little  claT. 
If  preparwl  of  the  ooiuitteiioj  of  tbin  paint  and  applied  with  a  bniih, 
51"  T^  ^   prevented  appearing,  red   spider   and   other   insects 

deatrojed.  The  broth  must  bis  used  on  the  touds:  woods  opwsrds,  so  as 
not  to  harm  the  bads. 

PRUIT  FORCING. 

FMehes  and  Fectarines.— JFor/y  Forced  i/ouf^s.— When  the  buds  of 
the  trees  s  arted  si  the  beginniag  of  the  present  month  are  swelling 
freely  snd  showing  colour  ajringiDg  should  cea«e,  as  the  water  often 
eauf  es  the  flowers  to  damp.  Maintsu),  however,  a  genial  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  by  sprinlcliog  the  floor  and  border  with  water  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  fine  days.  Provide  a  little  ventilation  constantly  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  Baite  the  heat  early  in  the  day  to  50^  and  not  exeeed- 
iDg  55°  from  fire  heat,  and  admit  a  little  air,  yet  not  so  as  to  lower  the 
temperatore  below  50**.  Increase  the  ventilation  wiih  the  sun  best, 
having  it  inll  at  BS"",  and  gradually  reduce  it  with  the  declining 
temperature,  dosing  (subject  to  a  small  amount  of  sir  being  left  on)  for 
the^  day  at  56**.  On  cold  nights  the  minimum  temperature  should  be 
niatntained  at  40*'  to  45** ;  between  the  latter  and  50*"  is  ample  on  mild 
Bights.  Nothing  Is  gained  (but  the  prospects  of  a  crop  may  be  lost)  by 
undue  haste  until  the  days  have  turned,  and  there  is  sn  increa&e  of  light 
and  length  of  days,  N<;verihelese,  aim  at  steady  progress,  aliowirg  the 
trees  abundance  of  sir  snd  a  genisi  warmth  by  day,  with  rest  at  night. 

Beecmd  Early  Boti$e,-^lf  the  house  hss  been  open  to  receive  the 
antnmn  rains  the  border  will  be  thoroughly  moist.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  lights  have  not  been  removed,  there  may  be  need  lor  repeated 
water irga  to  bring  the  aoil  into  a  moist,  but  not  sodden,  oocdition. 
Judicious  applications  of  liquid  manure  to  weakly  trees  benefit  them 
immensely*  and  where  the  drainage  is  efficient  there  ia  little  danger 
of  the  soil  getting  sodden  by  the  rainfall  or  applications  of  water.  Fire 
heat  will  only  be  necessary  at  the  covmenccment  to  prevent  the  tempera- 
ture falling  below  freezing  point  at  night  and  to  maintain  50°  in  the 
daytime,  admitting  air  freely  at  and  above  that  heat. 

Suooettion  J7oiif<t.— The  eleanaing  of  the  houses  and  trees  should  be 
pnahed  forward,  and  brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible.  Where  the 
trees  have  been  infested  with  brown  aphis,  red  spider,  or  «cale  it  ia 
advisable  to  syringe  the  whole  honte  with  hot  water  at  a  temperature  of 
140°,  which  will  soften  the  dirt  and  destroy  all  the  pests  it  reaches.  The 
woodwork  should  then  be  thoioughly  cleansed  with  sosp  and  water,  using 
a  brush,  snd  the  glass  inside  and  outside  with  clear  water.  The  trees 
may  be  syringed  again  with  the  hot  water  and  diessed  with  petroleum 
emulsion,  made  by  dissolving  l^lb.  of  softsoap  in  a  gallon  of  water  by 
boiling,  and  on  removing  from  the  fire  add  half  a  pint  of  paraffin  oil,  and 
atir  briskly,  so  as  to  thoroughly  amalgamate  the  oil  with  the  soapy 
solution  For  use,  the  emoUion  should  be  diluted  with  five  times  its 
bulk  of  water,  applying  with  a  bruih  at  a  temperature  of  130°  to  140**, 
taking  care  not  to  ditlccate  the  buds.  Prior  to  this  the  trees  will 
have  been  pinned,  snd  after  dresaing  the  branchea  can  be  re- arranged 
and  the  growths  tied  to  the  trellis.  The  walls  should  be  limewsshed. 
Remove  the  loose  surface  soil,  add  freth  lumpy  loam,  with  a  fourth  of 
well-decomposed  manure,  and  supply  a  handful  of  some  approved  fertiliicr 
per  square  yaid.  The  tain  or  watering  will  work  the  ingredients  into 
the  loiL 

^  If  the  roof- lights  are  fixed  ventilation  should  be  given  fuKv,  the  trees 
beirg  sfforded  rest  as  completely  .as  poEsible,  care  being  tsken  not  to 
allow  them  to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  If  the  rooMights  sre  movable, 
and  have  been  rt  moved,  they  may  remain  off  until  the  time  arrivea  for 
starting  the  trees  or  until  the  buds  commence  swelling,  when  the  lights 
mast  of  necessity  be  replaeed  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  buda  and 
blosaoma. 

Unheated  ^ouftft.— These  structures  are  often  msde  receptaeles  for  other 
planta.  The  better  plan  is  to  remove  the  roof- lights  and  let  the  trees  and 
aoil  have  the  benefit  of  the  exposure,  which  insures  ccmpltte  reiit, 
ihorottgh  moistening  of  the  border,  and  letarding  oi  the  blossom,  i^hich 
is  of  eonsiderable  importance.  The  trees  will  not  take  the  lesst  harm,  no 
matter  how  severe  the  weather  may  be,  provided  the  wood  be  well 
ripened  {  but  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  that  the  lights  are  best  retained 
over  the  trees,  as  frost  acting  on  such  whilst  wet  msy  cause  their 
destruction.  In  the  latter  case,  and  also  when  the  lights  are  removed, 
pruning  may  be  deferred  until  the  buds  commence  swelling. 


gfPHE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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The  Weatheb. 

Wk  are  now  neariDg  the  shortest  day,  and  the  weather  is 
seasonable.  The  grouLd  is  covered  several  inches  deep  with  snow, 
and  a  keen  frost  prevails-  The  lowest  temperature  registered  on  an 
exposed  thermometer,  4  feet  frcm  the  ground,  has  been  21^  This  is 
more  frost  than  we  have  had  during  the  past  two  winterp,  but  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  eipect  a  change  frcm  the  extremely  open  weather 
ezperieDced  then.  Fortunately  the  blow  will  protect  all  dwarf 
vegetation  should  the  froht  continue. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  sudden  change  in  the  weather  on 
the  bees?    If  they  have  been  protected  as  advised  in  frevious  Lotes 


they  will  be  perfectly  safe,  and  no  barm  will  happen  to  them.  As 
long  as  the  frost  continues  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  allow  the  snow 
to  remain  on  the  roofs  of  the  hives,  as  there  is  great  warmth  in  a 
thick  covering.  Directly  it  begins  to  thaw  the  snow  should  be 
removed,  as  there  is  nothing  more  penetrating  than  melting  snow.  If 
there  is  a  decayed  spot  or  a  minute  crack  in  the  roof  it  will  find  it  out. 

1  he  snow  should  cot  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  allehting  board, 
as  it  will  prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  also  attract  tho  bees 
when  the  sun  is  shining  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  is  almost 
incredible  the  number  of  beep  that  may  be  lost  through  a  little 
carelessness  in  this  respect.  It  is  oot  so  apparent  at  this  season  as 
during  the  early  days  of  spring,  when  the  sun  is  gaining  power  daily. 
The  bees  are  tempted  to  leave  their  hive  when  the  sun  is  shining 
directly  on  them,  acd  the  ground  is  covered  with  glistening  snow, 
lliey  take  a  flight,  and  many  of  them  alight  on  the  snow,  which  is 
certain  death,  as  they  become  chilled,  and,  being  unable  to  rise,  die 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

It  fs  no  exaggeration  to  say  we  have  Fcen  thousands  lying  dead 
on  the  snow  within  a  radius  of  20  yards  of  some  hives  that  had 
been  neglected.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do  at  midwinter  is  to  clear 
the  Fnow  away  from  the  entrance,  and  if  the  hive  is  not  fastened 
to  its  stand  turn  it  round  so  that  the  tun  does  cot  shine  directly 
on  the  alighting  board.  When  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  and  the 
sun  is  more  powerful,  place  a  piece  of  wood  or  slate  across  the 
entrance  in  Euch  a  manner  as  to  obstruct  the  Eun,  but  not  the  air. 

Useful  Hints. 

As  mentioned  above,  bees  that  have  been  properly  treated  and 
are  housed  in  warm,  dry  hives  will  hs  in  good  condition,  and  perfectly 
safe  whatever  the  weather  may  be.  There  are,  however,  many  bee- 
keefers  who,  for  various  reason?,  fail  to  do  what  is  necessary  for  their 
beesV  welfare  at  the  right  time.  It  may  be  they  were  left  to  take 
their  chance  after  robbing  them  of  their  storei».  Feeding  may  have 
been  attempted  when  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  for  the  bees  to 
carry  down  the  food  offered  to  them.  Again,  in  the  matter  of  packing 
up  (( T  winter,  how  often  is  this  left  until  it  is  too  late  to  be  of  any 
benefit  to  the  bees?  Where  (uch  mistakes  have  been  made  an 
attempt  shocld  be  made  to  remedy  them  at  once. 

If  a  doubt  exists  at  regards  shortness  of  stores',  it  is  not  advisable 
to  remove  the  covering  or  attempt  to  examine  the  combs  at  this 
season,  as  with  a  little  practice  a  bee-keeper  nray  form  a  very  correct 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  stores  in  the  hive  by  simply  lifting  tho 
back  of  the  hive  with  one  hand.  If  stores  are  short  and  feeding  must 
be  done,  a  cake  of  soft  candy  placed  directly  over  the  cluster  will  have 
the  desired  effect.  The  quiitnust  net  be  removed,  as  when  it  Is 
placed  in  prsition  in  the  autumn  after  the  surplus  has  been  removed,, 
the  bees  fill  up  all  crevices  with  propolis;  tUs  makes  all  airtight. 
We  prefer  to  cut  a  piece  out  of  quilt  and  carpet,  or  whatever  is  placed 
over  the  framep,  jmt  large  enough  to  allow  the  be»x  of  candy  to  reit 
on  the  top  of  the  frames.  They  shculd  te  covered  up  warm  ac^aln  to- 
prevent  an  CFcape  oi  heat  from  the  hive. — An  English  Beb-keepeb. 


FLOWERS   FOR   BEES. 

In  reply  to  yeur  esteemed  corre»pon<?ent,  Mr.  8.  Arnott,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  not  ooseived  dead  bees  in  the  flowers  of  Colchicum  autumnsle 
more  ihsn  is  usually  to  be  found  in  other  flowers  st  that  eeason.  It  is 
quite  a  common  ircident  to  find  deed  bees  in  tbe  autumn  not  only  in 
flowers,  but  alao  on  the  foliage  of  the  ^  arious  vegetable  crops  in  the  gsrden. 
This  arifes  from  two  causes— old  sge  snd  the  coldness  of  the  season.  It 
msy  be  interesting  to  rota  the  feet  that  Colchioum  autumnale  grows 
freely  in  a  wild  state  in  the  neighboui  hood  of  my  apiary,  and  ihat  steps 
have  been  taken  of  late  to  eradicate  it  from  the  pastuies  as  it  is  poisonous 
te  the  cattle.— An  English  Bee-keepeb. 


While  quite  agreeing  with  ^An  English  Bee-keeper's"  list  of 
flowers  on  page  485,  may  I  be  allowed  to  supplement  his  list  with  a  few 
remarks  ?  There  is  one  plant  that  I  set  special  value  upon  in  spring,  and 
that  is  the  Flowf  ring  Currant  or  Ribes.  This  la  not  only  veiy  ornamental,, 
but  the  bees  delij^ht  in  it.  I  hsve  a  divisional  hedge  I  raiced  fpeeially 
for  my  bees.  Borage  also  I  do  not  see  mentioned.  This  I  grow  in 
succession,  and  it  aifords  foe»d  until  the  aevere  frosts  out  it  down.  Msr- 
joram  is  useful  also  as  a  herb  and  as  food  for  bees.  Then,  ss  a  Iste 
flowering  ornamental  shrub,  the  Strawberiy  Arbutus  comes  in  useful,, 
and  I  have  never  known  it  so  beantiful  as  this  past  autumn,  «hen  it  was 
so  well  fruited  with  its  yellow  and  crimson  fruits  ;  but,  aiss  I  the  blsck- 
birds  cleared  off  every  berry  last  week.  How  are  these  shrubs  usually 
raised  ? 

Now  eomes  in  the  Lanmstinus,  which  affords  food  from  its  waxy 
flowers  all  the  winter  on  mild  dsys  when  the  bees  csn  woik.  Lately  I 
made  special  inquiriea  refpeeting  the  source  of  pollen-cairjirg  in  some 
cases  of  bees  I  drove  and  trsnsfeired  very  late  this  sesson,  and  was 
informed  it  was  from  single  DshlisR,  before  the  frost  cut  them  down,, 
which  were  extensively  grown  by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  appears  to  me  a  great  pity  that  honey  is  not  shown  at  Chrys- 
anthemum and  fruit  shoss,  and  also  at  the  cattle  shows,  where  poultry,. 
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•eggfy'batter,  mod  other  prodaeU  oeeupy  positions.    I  hope  societies  and 
Moretaries^wiU  think  it  orer  another  season.— J.  HiAM,  Astwood  Bank, 


\ 


''An  English  JSee-keeper  **  gjiyeB  an  exoeDent  selection  of  plants 
and  flowers  saitable  for  bees  daring  scarcity.  No  one  in  a  garden  can 
plant  sufficient  for  bees  storing  a  snrplas,  unless  the  hiyes  are  situated 
near  large  orchards  or  some  of  our  seed  farms.  On^  plant  not  enumerated 
by  *<  A.  E.  B.-K.,"  the  white  Centaurea  montana,  is  mj  pet  bee  plant.  A 
row  of  this  Centaurea  backed  by  the  blue  oyanus,  apart  from  its  beauty 
during  the  flowering  period,  it  sure  to  be  Tisited  by  all  kinds  of  insects, 
and  especially  bees.  I  hare  counted  as  many  as  ten  l>ees  in  a  single 
flower,  and  it  blooms  quite  a  long  period,  from  the  middle  of  April  to 
Jane,  and  when  ragged  in  July  the  plants  can  be  out  oyer,  when  it  will 
send  up  (fresh  growths,  which  will  flower  until  cut  down  by  frost. 
—A.  D.IS.  K. 


FONDNESS    OE    BEES    FOR   SUMACH. 

^IT  is  often  recommended  that  Linden  trees  be  set  out  that  bees  may 
feast  from  the  flowers;  but  has  it  ever  been  obseryed  by  others  how 
uncommonly  fond  of  Sumach  these  insects  are  7  Let  a  piece  of  bark  be 
4aken  off  a  Rhus  typhina  in  early  summer  while  the  sap  is  actire,  and  at 
-once  the  whole  surface  of  exposed  wood  becomes  so  fully  coyered  with 
:4)ees  that  nothing  whatever  of  the  soar  can  be  seen.  The  visits  of  the 
insects  are  kept  up  until  quite  late  in  summer.  I  have  not  obseryed 
whether  the  flowers  of  this  species  are  visited  or  not ;  but  it  is  a  sight 
to  lee  them  on  those  of  the  R.  copallina,  which  %re  in  display  in  August. 
^When  the  heads  of  flowers  are  fully  open  they  are  so  full  of  bees  that 
^hardly  is  there  room  for  a  new  comer  to  alight.— J.  M.  (in  "  Meehan's 
Monthly.") 


^*«  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to  "  Thb  Editob,"  lar  MCltre  court 
Cbambera,  Vleet  Street.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  ^will 
write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information 
on  matters  discassed  in  this  Jotfrnal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them 
to  onjnstifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writers 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  receive  on 
Gardening  and  Bee  subjects  throuorh  the  post.  If  information 
be  desired  on  any  particular  subject  from  any  particulaT 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
it  by  the  Editor.  Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nom  de  plwnes  are  given 
for  the  purpose  of  replies. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.    All  articles  intended 
for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  insertion.    We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot 
be  inserted. 
Hole  in  Lime  Tree  (6r.  B.  A.)  —The  wood  will  no  doubt  be  infested  by 
Avood-fungi,  not  parasitic,  but  saprophytic,  and  causing,  in  time,  the  stem  to 
become  hollow.  We  have  found  the  plan,  first  propounded,  we  believe,  by  the 
'Bev  M.  J.  Berkeley,  of  stopping  the  bole  with  stones  and  running  it 
level  with  the  bark  with  cement  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  the  water  to 
.  run  down  the  trunk  to  answer  well,  the  bark  of  the  tree  growing  over  the 
•cement.     The  process  ii  to  remove  as  much  of  the  decayed  wood  as 
possible,  then  syringe  the  surfaces  inside  the  hole  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  1  os.  to  1^  gallon  of  water,  or  psint  with  Stockholm 
tar  formed  to  the  consistency  of  paint  by  the  addition  of  one*fourth 
petroleum.    A  layer  of  stones  is  then  placed  in  the  hole  and  run  level 
with  cement  (Portland)  one  part,  and  two  parts  sh<irp  sand,  formed  into 
a  composition   with   water  soft  enough  to  run  and  fill  the  interstices 
between  the  stones.    More  stones  are  added,  run  irith  cement,  and  so  on 
until  the  hole  is  filled  level  with  the  bark,  when  as  soon  as  sufficiently 
set  the  surface  is  smoothed  over  with  a  troirel  and  a  surfacing  of  neat 
•  cement  mortar,  and  finished  in  such  manner  that  the  rain  cannot  possibly 
lodge,  bnt  must  run  down  the  trunk.    Incase  of  a  flat  hole  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  the  cement  in  the  centre  so  as  to  throw  off  the  rain  and  thus 
prevent  water  lodging.    A  very  good  plan  is  to  cover  the  hole  over  the 
cement  with  the  usual  pigment  of  clay  and  coir  manure,  as  in  grafting, 
formiag  a  sort  of  rounded  cap  in  or Jer  to  encourage  the  bark  to  grow 
^ver  the  wound,  renewing  this  from  time  to  time. 


Camellia  Buds  Falling  {Toung  Qardener),^li  is  impossible  from  the 
meagre  details  that  you  furnish  to  assign  a  definite  cause  of  the  buds 
dropping  from  the  Camellia  plants  in  your  previous  situation.  We  can 
quite  understand  your  anxiety  to  guard  against  it  in  your  new  charge, 
and  would  advise  you  to  read  very  carefully  the  remarks  by  "  W.,"  on 
page  552,  which  we  hope  will  prove  of  service  to  you. 

Are  the  Tmits  of  FhyialiB  Tranohetti  Edible  t  (J-  C.  8.).  —  The 
berries  are  no  doubt  edible  in  the  sense  of  the  Winter  Cherry  (Physalis 
Alkekengi),  which  have  an  acidulous  taste,  slightly  bitter,  but  not 
unpleasant  flavour.  In  Germany,  Siritserland,  and  Spain  they  are  served 
at  the  table  as  desserr,  with  other  fruits.  The  Cape  Gooseberry  (P.  peru- 
viana edulis  syn.  pubescens)  has  yellow  edible  fruit,  which  is  excellent 
when  made  into  confections. 

Propagating  Wild  Guelder  Boae  (2>0r&y).-> Viburnum  opulus  may 
be  propagated  by  layering,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  8ho|Ota» 
inserted  in  sandy  soil,  under  hand-lights,  or  in  a  somewhat  shady  position. 
It  is  commonlv  raised  from  layers  in  nurseries,  stools  being  kept  for 
the  purpose.  If  }  on  cut  down  a  plant  close  to  the  ground  it  will  push 
growths,  which  in  the  following  autumn  will  be  available  for  layering. 
Failing  this  the  berries  may  be  collected,  stratified  in  sand  outdoors, 
turned  frequently,  and  in  the  following  autumn  be  sown.  The  plants 
appear  the  following  summer.     Layers  usually  make  the  best  plants. 

Procuring  Bulbs  of  Wild  Hyacinths  (Blutbell)  —It  is  quite  possible  to 
get  wild  Hyacinth  (Scilla  nutans)  bulbs  through  some  person  mho  has 
charge  of  copses  and  woods,  where  they  grow  in  quantity,  sometimes 
over  large  areas  of  ground,  and  are  commonly  called  **  Bloebells  **  or 
*'  Harebells."  The  proper  time  to  procure  the  bulbs  is  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  down  in  the  summer,  or  between  that  time  and  early  in 
autumn,  before  the  bulbs  have  begun  to  push  fresh  roots.  We  should 
apply  to  some  nurseryman  advertising  in  our  columns,  and  ask  for  an 
estimate  for  large  size  bulbs  by  the  thousand,  or  an  advertisement  stating 
requirements  would  no  doubt  bring  the  desired  offers. 

Plants  for  Back  Wall  of  Lean-to  Vinery  Crockery  ^-^The  best  ever- 
green plants  are  Camellias,  planted  out  and  the  growths  trained  to  a 
trellis.  Good  varieties  are  —  Alba  plena,  white  ;  Beali,  crimson  ; 
Chandleri  elegsns,  light  rose  ;  C.  M.  Hovey,  scarlet  crimson  ;  conspioaa, 
bright  scarlet,  semi-double,  very  fine  ;  Donkelaari,  crimson  mottlea  with 
white ;  Eximia,  deep  red  ;  fimbriata,  white  ;  Lavinia  Maggi,  white  with 
crimson  blotches  i  Mathotiana,  crimson ;  Mathotiana  alba,  white  { 
Monarch,  scarlet ;  Queen  of  Beauties,  blush  veined  with  pink ;  and 
reticulata,  bright  rose.  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  white,  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  does  fsirly  well ;  also  Luoulia  gratissima,  rosy  pinlc,  sweet 
scented  ;  but  the  latter  is  very  subject  to  foster  insect  pests ■ 

Keeping  Grafts  of  JCusoat  Vine  ( T,  B.  i2.)>— The  best  way  to  keep 
the  cuttings  or  scions  is  to  place  them  with  their  loWer  ends  in  moist  soil 
or  sand  in  a  flower  pot,  and  keep  in  a  cool  house  shaded  from  the  sun.  In 
such  a  position  the  buds  will  not  start  until  April.  If  not  wanted  for 
grafting  until  later,  the  cuttings  should  be  laid  in  soil  behind  a  north 
wall,  wh^re  the  eyes  will  keep  fresh  until  May  or  June,  and  can  be  used 
it.  any  time  when  required. 

Grafting  Lady  Downers  with  Muscat  (J^ftfm).  — The  best  time  for 
grafting  Vines  is  when  the  first  few  leaves  on  the  stock — in  your  case 
Lady  Downe's — are  fully  expanded,  as  the  first  fiush  of  sap  has  then 
passed,  and  the  tissues  are  in  a  growing  condition.  The  scions  should 
be  slightly  on  the  move,  and  if  they  are  in  a  proper  »tate  the  bud*  will  be 
a  little  excited,  or  beginning  to  swell.  If  not  started,  the  scions  must  be 
placed  in  heat  to  effect  this,  and  the  scion  when  cut  through  appear  a 
little  moist  on  the  surface  of  the  wound.  With  the  stock  and  sdon  in 
condition  the  operation  may  t>e  performed  with  every  prospect  of  snoceas, 
always  leaving  a  growing  shoot  on  the  stock  above  the  graft  until  the 
union  has  been  effected.  A  correspondent  in  the  Journal  of  Iiortiouliir§, 
vol.  xiiv.,  p.  77  (1 873),  described  a  certain  mode  of  grafting  as  follows  :  — 
"  Select  a  stout,  short-jointed,  well-matured  lateral  shoot  for  a  scion, 
with  bold  buds.  Take  a  slice  off  the  graft  near  the  middle,  say  5  inches 
long,  leaving  4  inches  below  it  for  inserting  into  a  bottle,  and  3  inches, 
with  a  bud  above,  to  grow  and  form  the  future  Vine.  Take  a  similar 
slice  off  the  stock,  fit  the  two  together,  and  bandsge  around  with  tape. 
The  slicing  should  be  done  quickly,  cleanly,  and  fearlessly,  not  merely 
remoring  the  bark,  but  shaving  pretty  well  into  the  wood.  After  tying, 
no  moss  or  clay  or  any  other  covering  is  required  ;  suspend  an  ordinary 
wine  bottle,  secured,  with  the  end  of  the  graft  iniide,  and  keep  this  filled 
with  rain  water,  placing  a  little  charcoal  in  the  water  to  keep  it  pare. 
When  the  grafts  have  grown  6  feet,  not  before,  remove  the  bottles  and 
the  ligatures,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  This  mode  of  grafting  is 
performed  about  the  same  time  as  the  other — after  the  Vines  have 
commenced  to  grow.  If  carefully  executed  few  failures  will  occur,  and 
if  the  Vines  are  strung  canes  or  rods  from  18  to  20  feet  will  be  produoed 
the  sime  season,  healthy  Vines  bearing  a  crop  of  fruit  at  the  same  time.*' 

Hamei  of  Tmits.  —  Noiioe.  —  We  have  pleasure  in  naminp^  good 
typical  fruits  (when  the  names  are  discoverable)  for  the  oonvemenoe  of 
regular  subscribers,  who  are  the  growers  of  such  fruit,  and  not  col- 
lectors of  specimens  from  non-subscribers.  This  latter  procedure  is 
wholly  irregular,  and  we  trust  Uiat  none  of  our  readers  will  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mediums  in  infring^g  our  rules.  Sneoial 
attention  is  directed  to  the  following  decision,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  discourage  the  growth  of  inferior  and  promote  the  culture  of  superior 
varieties.  Tn  ooruequenoe  of  the  large  number  of  worihlesi  Applee  and  Peon 
tent  to  thie  office  to  he  named^  it  hoe  been  decided  to  name  only  epeeimm  cmd 
varietiea  of  approved  merity  and  to  reject  the  inferior,  Mch  are  not  leorth 
tendvig  or  growing.    The  names  and  add^eases  of  senders  of  .frnita  or 
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dwiththe    . 

rn  nftrrme  to  tha  frnlt  ue  tent  bj  pott  or  not  The 
t  iiM*BwrU7  raqoired  for  publieation,  initiaU  (oBeing  for 
OttX.  Only  dz  apedmniB  oui  ba  named  tt  onee,  tuid  any  b«70i>d  thai 
noibar  oannot  be  preaerTed.  3\v  aidiiU  bemnt  mthe  firtt  MioatiM  of 
tiimgtlMeaxltr^MMg.  Dtmrt  Faan  oaimot  ba  tiamtd  i»  a  kard  grtm  rtaU. 
na  prtetiM  of  irinninK  nnmb«r«  to  tba  eye*  of  the  fruiti  tends  to  deitro; 
MM  of  tlie  Boat  obaraotriiitia  fsatniaa  and  increatea  the  dieBaolty  oF 
Identl&OBtlon,  When  Plami  are  tent  to  be  named  young  wood  of  the 
tiMa  ihoald  aooompany  them.  LaaiM  of  the  tra«i  an  neeaaMtn  with 
T^aobe*  and  Neotaidnea,  with  Infonnalion  at  to  «bether  the  OowaT> 
ue  large  or  tmalL  ^M.  Jf.>— I.  Naw  Norlbeni  Qreeninr  ;  3.  Ronnd- 
way  Magnam  Bonan  ;  3,  A'Awj  Spice  ;  i,  Braddlck'a  Nonpareil  t  6, 
Cot&am,  ■  Bm  form  of  the  w«tl  knovn  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  6,  unknown 
ud  wortklaa*.  (  W,  D.).—\,  Baant^  of  Bith  ^  a,  Alfiltton  ;  S,  Bramlaj'a 
SMdlinp  ;  4.  Dr.  Earrej  ;  ft,  Newton  Wonder  ;  6,  Walthaa  Abbey 
Saedlinf,    (ii.  J".  C).— 1.  Court  Penda  Pl&t ;  3,  Flower  of  Kant. 

laMM  tH  Plaati.— W*  only  ondotake  to  name  tptsiM  of  ooldTUed 
[dBMi,no(  wUd  flowma,  or  Tarieda*  that  have  originated  from  aaedt  and 
%um»A  floriata'  flowen.  flowering  apMlmeu  are  naoaaiary  of  Sowering 
pbata,  and  Fern  frondi  ahonld  bear  apona.  Specinnnt  thonld  arrive  In 
a  (k«ah  Btala  in  aaonrely  tied  firm  bozea.  Thill  paper  boset  arrire  in  • 
flattBDed  mUm.  SUghUy  damp  mot*,  toR  green jprfut,  or  learea  form  the 
beat  paoUog,  dry  wool  or  paper  the  worat,  Tfaoae  airiTe  In  tlte  beat 
Mndltloa  that  are  to  oloaely  or  firmly  paoked  in  toft  gT«en  freah  gnat,  at 

i.__i_i.!__     -.T ; ihonld  be  tent  to  reat  in 

it  no  daUTer]r  ofpoalal 

\  bozet  are  intaiiablj 

iBJaredoripolMbybeliM;  dathed  t^  and  l(o  In  tranalL  Notmorathan 
jlj  t^aeisiana  eaa  b*  named  at  oooa,  and  the  numbeta  thonU  be  TUible 
wUhoat  untying  the  llgatnre*.  It  bring  oftan  dilBoult  to  aeparate  them 
wboi  tbe  paper  it  damp.  (S.  L.).  —  Dendrobiam  atro-nolaecnoi. 
(jr.  W.  r,)— 1,  Plerit  loDgirolla:  2,  DaTtUia  Mooreana;  8,  Oymno- 
gramma  tchiiophylla ;  4,  Woodwardia  radicani.  (F.  If.). — 1  and  S 
ftwnia  of  Cattleya  labiaia ;  3,  ihe  typical  Cypripediun  iotigne  ;  4, 
Euoharit  grandifiora  ;  5,  Adiantum  Paootti. 


the  poet 


»  UBl  are  to  oloaeiy  or  nrmiy  paoiea  in  win  g 
lin  nnmored  by  ihalung.  No  •pemmau  thonld 
It  office  ovOT  Smuday,  on  whiui  dar  there  it  u 
in  London.    Bpeciment  In  partia%  filled  bo 


Changr  or  ADDBCS8-Hr.  J.  Gilbeit.  The  Qardent,  Merrow 
Reetory,  Guildford,  wrilet  :— "The  Re».  L.  R.  Flood  htTiog  retianed 
bk  liiiBg  here  after  fifteen  years'  tertlce  throngh  ill-healih,  hit  addrtta 
after  the  and  of  January,  1900,  will  be  Othhanger,  Godalming,  Surrey. 


COVENT  GARDEN   MARKET.— Dbcbmbbr  20th. 

ATBR&QI  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— PBCIT. 
TaADB  »ery  quiet 

e.  d.     ».  d.  t.  d.    t.  -• 

Applet,  Bneliih,per  nisTt    3  0  to  7  0    Leujoni,  otue    *  OtolS  I 

_    Cantditn,  btrral    ...  10  0     16  0  '  Melons       eaoh    0  6       1  ( 

,    yoTB  Scotim,  burel  1 
It  100  lb S 


„       Hutcati^l 


70  0  „       Tangierine,! 

B  0    Pean,  Ctlifoniiei.,  o 
S  0    Finet.  St.  Hiahael'i, 


ATBBAQB  WHOLBSALB  PBICBS.— VEQEIABLES. 


Aitiolioket,  areen,  dot.  . 
7;^ee,b  -*■ 

jianl,  hi 

I,  lerwj,  per  lb 

French  Kidue.T.lb.     i 


bdlTe-doi. 
Htcbt,(nintt 


I  Leeki,  bunch   ... i 

I  Ltttnee,  dot 

I  HDthroonit.lb 

t  Uuatard  and  Orett,  punnet    ' 

t  OniaDl,  btf,  about  1  ewt. 

)  Panley,  dot.  bunohei    ... 

I  PoUloet,owt. 

)  „       Teneriffe,  owL...  1 

I .  Seakala,  dot.  batketl      ...  I 

I  Sfaallott,  lb ' 

I  Spinaoh,  per  buthel < 

I  Tomiteei.  pel  doi.  Ibi.  ...    ' 

I '  TuTuipi,  bunch 


ATI&AQB  WHOLESALB   FBICE8.-CDT  FLOWEBS. 


Auemonei,  doi.  bunobee...     3  6  to 

Aninu       12  0 

Atpartcut,  Fern,  bunth...     2  0 

OunatiiHii,  12  bloomt    ...    S  6 

CtttleTBi.  per  doi 13  0    : 

Chriituitt  Botes,  doi.    —    1  G 
Obrttuilbemniai,     white 

doi.  blDOms     6  0 
„     yellow  del.  bloocoi    I>  0 

Bntdurit,  dot 6  0 


flenniam,    taaflet,    doa. 
bnebi >  0 

Lilae,  while,  bundle       ...    «0 

lilinm  Hairiii,  IS  bloomt  12  0 

„  UnoifnUum  album  ...     S  6 

„  „       rubrnm...    8  6 

-  laociSoram,  13  bloomt    0  0     r^  ■■ : 

lifyoflheTanej.Kbiiu.  18  0    24  0' 


,   Yellow,  doa.  bncbs.  6  0 

:    Mimoe«,per1)unoh 1  6 

I    Mignonette,  dot.  bucehet  S  0 

;    NaroiHUB,  white,  dot.  bun.  2  6 

„    Yellow,  dor.  bunohet  3  0 

I        .,    double,  doz.  buuchee  2  6 

>  OdDUtoglouumt        6  0 

I .  FeUrgoniumi,  dot.  bnebi 
)   FoinsettiBt,  doz. 
I   Rotea  ( indoor),  dox... 

ft   Bed,  doa. q  v 

I  „    Safrano,  packet      ...  2  0 

I I  „   Tea,  while,  dot.     ...  S  0 

>  I     „    XeUow,  dot.  (Perlei)  E  0 

i '  Bnilax,  bauch 6  0 

i    Violets,  Parma,  bunch    . 


...  15  0 


PLANTS  IN   I'OTS. 


Arbor  Tit»,  TWf.,  dot,    ...  6  0to88  0 

Arume,  perdoi 18  0    24  0 

Aipidiitra,  dot 18  0    88  0 

Atpidittra,  tpeoimen       ...  IB  0    20  0 

ObrytanthemunUipecdoz.  fiO     13  0 


Draeena,  rtr.,  dot.... 
Draonni  Tiridit,  dot. 
Erioa  Taiioui,  dot.  ... 
Buonjmut,  tbf.,  dot. 


..  18  0     SO  I 

..  12  0    80  I 
.    DO    IB  I 


FoHtft  plani  , 
Ltly  ofVullty,  pei 
Hyacinth  1,  Bomti 
Lveopodiumt,  dot. 


itn.pBrpot    16      8ft 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

S.  Dobie  k.  Sona.  Healhfield  Ga  dent,  near  Chatter.- SmA. 
SuLton  &  Sons,  Heading.— 5t«l> 

J,  Veitch  t  Sons,  Ltd ,  Royal  Eno'ie  Nurteyy,  Cneltea.— Sted 
TWtt,  <nul  B/irubt. 


*THE   LIVE   STOCK  ALMANACK,   1900. 

A  DULL  December  day,  with  little  to  do  out  of  doors,  the  day  at . 
Uie  best  thoit,  who  does  not  welcome  tbe  closed  in  evening,  with  the- 
l^easant  fire  aod  cheerful  lamp? 

To  make  the  BToning  quite  a  aucoesa  there  mast  bo  somethlDg  to 
read,  new  and  entertaining  if  poselble.  Wo  will  tuppoeo  that  w«  an 
farmers,  truly  Interested  Id  all  that  pertaiaa  to  our  calling,  and  if  ao 
wo  can  find  nothing  better  or  to  good  to  read  aa  this  almanaok.now 
befoT*  n».  Clear  type,  well  illygtrated,  it  troata  of  erery  class  of  itock 
that  goes  on  (wo  were  going  to  say  four  legs)  logs.  That  it  not  quits 
troe,  for  poultry  comes  within  lU  scope,  and  alw  there  ia  an  article  on 
these  birds  whoae  lives  should  be  held  sacred  by  the  aKri^ltnrist. 

We  most  of  ua  have  our  pet  (anoy,  aud  we  must  say  that  wo  all 
find  here  Ihtir  pat  fancy  treated  of. 

Naturally  the  "merry  geegoe"  cornea  first.  Long  may  it  be 
bofore  he  ooUectively  or  iodiTldually  ceaaea  to  attract.  To  many  ft 
Torkahireman  he  la  as  dear  aa  tbe  ohickens,  for  Yorkshifo  is  pre- 
eminently the  horse  connty  of  Great  BriUin.  There  la  a  abort 
article  on  the  breeding  of  race  horsot  from  1802  to  the  present  ttaie. 
It  ia  interesting  aa  showing  how  the  stoutness  of  oertain  sires  is  altll 
to  be  found  in  their  offapring after  ao  many  years;  they  hare  left  their 
mark  as  plainly  as  though  it  were  atamped  with  a  die. 

For  Iboee  who  are  interested  in  raoiog  there  is  a  capital  summary 
of  that  sport  during  the  year.  It  appears  that  the  preminm  sires  ar6 
dirfng  a  good  work,  some  of  them  leaving  aa  many  as  70  per  cent,  of 
foals.  Of  course  all  these  well  bred  youngitera  will  cot  bo  gold  mines, . 
bttt  that  there  Is  some  sound  stock  among  them  is  proved  by  the 
medals  and  prizes  and  "  specials  "  that  have  fallen  to  their  lot  at  the 
shows  throughout  the  country. 

Inwhat  wemay  temithe''pleaBnrehorae"  there  ia  much  to  learn 
and  money  to  be  had— by  the  few.  Horse  breeding  is  most  eogrosungi 
but  risky  withal.  It  is  fortonate  that  we  atiU  require  hoiaefleah  tor 
the  pursuit  of  Reynard,  and  polo  ponies  for  that  manly  aport,  and  the 
•mart  hackney  for  those  who  prefer  to  be  carried  or  drawn  rather  than 
propelled  by  ateam. 

Surely  our  heavy  horses  leave  little  to  ha  deaired.  What  a  fiubion 
this  shire  breeding  has  become,  and  we  should  any  it  is  a  profitab'.e 
ona,  too,  in  capable  hands.  At  any  rate,  we  are  getting  a  wonderfully 
improved  stamp  of  horse,  and  a  really  first-claa?  animal  will  always 
make  a  good  price.  A  farmer  who  can  breed  a  few  good  geldings  finds . 
the  town  buyer  will  snap  them  up  directly  they  are  fit  for  hia  wort. 
He  wants  the  horse,  the  purse  is  quite  a  secondary  queslion.  Cleve- 
•  Vinton  tt  Co.,  Ludgate  CImut. 
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land  Bays  and  coach  homeg,  Clydesdales  and  Snffolks,  all  come  in  for 
a  due  share  of  nttention. 

We  saw  last  week  that  50  000  more  mules  were  wanted  for  our 
pwent  undertaking  with  Paul,  and  so  W.  B.  Tegetmeier's  paper  on  the 
utilisation  of  the  mule  was  read  wiih  the  greatest  interest.  We 
think  there  is  somethinsj  in  the  idea.  Will  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  give  it 
his  attention  ?  we  want  a  pioneer. 

As  for  horned  stock.  Oh  I  the  list  is  tremendous  I  Their  successes 
In  the  show  ring,  their  prices  at  auction  sales,  the  names  of  those 
heroes  who  have  travelled,  far  away  into  the  distant  regions  are 
here  catalogued,  and  each  by  his  own  particular  advocate.  There  is 
something  to  be  proud  of.  English  agriculture  cannot  be  moribund 
yet.  Her  well  bred  stock  is  known  over  the  civilised  world,  and  if  we 
conld  peep  into  many  a  colonial  parlour  we  should  see  copies  of 
herd  books,  the  very  backs  of  which  would  mike  us  feel  at  home 
»t  once. 

If  we  are  good  hands  at  beef  making  we  can  also  take  first 
place  as  sheep  rearers,  and  if  thtj  trar?e  in  rams  has  during  this  Isst 
year  not  been  quite  equal  to  past  seasons,  still  there  is  nothing  to  be 
iishamed  of.  Here  again  we  find  a  good  export  trade.  We  could  wish 
wooU  were  better  ;  but  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  and  the 
turn  may  not  be  far  off. 

A  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  agricultural  shows  are  teaching 
ftll  the  lessons  they  might.  Are  they  maintaining  their  popularity  ?  and 
Sir  R.  D.  Green  Price  pives  some  excellent  hints  well  worthy  ''the 
attention  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  working  management 
of  shows. 

The  article  by  Mr.  C.  Stein  comes  home  to  us  just  now  ;  it^gives  us 
flome  idea  of  the  diflSculties  our  men  have  abroad  with  regard  to  their 
horses.  Anthrax  is  bad  enough  here  amongj  homed  stock,  but  in 
India  it  also  attacks  horses  and  is  most  virulent.  Whether  the 
African  «  horse  sickness  "  is  some  form  of  the  same  fell  disease  has  not 
yet  been  absolutely  proved.  There  is  a  wonderful  family  likeness  fin 
the  two. 

Mr.  Geo.  Fleming  contributes  an  interesting  article  on  frectured 
bones  of  the  horse,  and  shows  how.  by  patience  and  c»re,  serious 
fractures  may  be  reduced  and  the  patient  made  "goable"  again. 

Mr.  E'i.  Brown  is  ready  to  give  us  a  good  mark  or  two  for 
greater  care  and  common  sense  in  the  poultry  yard.  He  thinks  we 
are  beginning  to  see  there  is  something  to  be  had  by  a  little  method, 
that  we  are  getting  out  of  the  old  ruts,  and  putting  ourselves  together 
generally.  A  careful  perusal  of  his  remarks  will  forward  Jus  a  little 
more ;  but  mind,  we  must  not  just  read  and  then  go  Faway^and 
forget  There  are  many  little  matters  in  our  own  poultry  yards  that 
«re  not  quite  as  perfect  yet  as  they  might  be. 

From  eggs  to  bacon  !  well  there  is  nothing  to  beat  English-cured 
yet.  If  we  can  only  get  it ;  but  we  want  the  best  type  of  pig,  and  to 
learn  what  the  type  is  please  apply  to  Mr.  Saunders  Spencer  within. 
He  is  a  competent  guide,  and  knows  all  there  is  to  be  known,  or 
thereabouts,  re  swine. 

All  this  good  matter  in  one  volume,  and  yet  this  is  not  all- 
almanack  atid  diary,  tables  of  all  sorts,  breeder's  directory,  lists  of  fairs 
iiod  markets,  live  stock  societies  and  agriculture  societies,  itjreally  is 
a  multum  in  parvo.  We  ought  to  add  there  is  not'a  dull  pa^e  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  there  is  great  credit  due  to  the  proprietors  for 
mamtaining,  as  they  do,  year  after  year,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
•Hook, 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 
Winter  at  last  I     But,  has  it  come  to  stay?  ,^  We  ha^e   been  so 
accQitoraed  to  nnseascnable  weather  for  several  years  that  when   real 
winter  takes  bis  rightful  place  we  m%y  be  poorlv  prepared]  to' meet  hii 
severities. 

Alas  I  Thi«  seems  to  be  the  probable  case  at  the  present  time, 
should  the  promise  of  winter  be  fulfilled.  •.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
growing  and  unstored  root  cr:>p  is  in  any  spnse  suite i  to  withstand  severe 
frost  The  general  crop  is  very  small  in  sizp,  and  therefore  fairiy  tough, 
but  never  having  possessed  a  tap  root  it  has  grown  very  much  out  of 
<he  ground,  and  is   therefore  peculiarly  susceptible    to    frost    injury. 


Farmers  who  have  stored  all  the  Swedes  and  Msngold  worth  storing 
may  have  every  cause  for  congratulation,  whilst  they  can  have  m  ne  for 
regret. 

Should  frost  continue  we  miy  give  the  horses  a  rest  and  do  a  little 
thrashing,  or  if  there  be  manure  to  get  out  we  may  find  plenty  of 
employment  in  that  quarter,  but  we  mast  remember  the  comfort  of  the 
aoimah,  and  restore  the  bedding  plentifally  with  straw  (dry  and  well 
spread).  Straw  bedding  is  wasted  if  pat  down  in  big  lamps.  A  man 
who  rolled  his  blanket  into  a  lump  and  sat  on  it,  expecting  thereby  to 
keep  warm,  would  be  jeered  at  Then  spread  the  straw  blanket  well 
abroad  for  the  cattle,  that  they  may  lie  in  it,  not  upon  it. 

Whilst  on  this  subject  we  might  mention  that  trials  in  connection 
"srith  tuberculosis  have  shown  that  open  air  treatment  is  most  coadncive 
to  health,  and  that,  therefore,  the  open  yard  with  a  common-sense 
bedding  of  dry  straw  is  the  right  treatment  for  cattle,  either  breeding  or 
growing  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  such  a  state  that  they  may  pass 
either  the  '  vet,"  or  the  market. 

The  ewes  had  better  be  kept  off  Turnips  as  much  as  convenient 
during  the  frost  Roots  are  very  scanty,  and  frozen  ones  are  never  good 
for  breeding  ewes,  so  we  had  bettor  use  more  straw  and  fodder,  which 
are  both  plentiful  and  cheap.  Both  are  a  little  dearer,  but  still  cheaper 
relatively  than  other  foods.  Good  hay  is  certainly  cheaper  than  cake, 
and  more  economieal  if  intelligently  used. 

We  see  that  straw  is  quoted  as  low  as  ISs.  per  ton  on  some  markets. 
Cut  up  and  used  with  a  little  treacle  and  malt  culm  a  good  and  cheap 
sabstituto  for  roots  is  provided.  This  may  be  given  to  the  older  stores, 
and  the  hay  saved  for  the  yoang  cattle  and  sheep. 


Fbicklt  Coufbet. — Has  anyone  grown  this  as  a  fodder  plant  ?  I 
have  never  seen  it  so,  but  as  a  cariosity  in  odd  comers  I  have  met  it 
many  times,  and  when  a  few  hand^'uls  have  been  given  to  the  cows  they 
have  left  it,  and  it  has  been  discarded  as  nseless  as  foid. — A.  D.  S.  K. 

WiNTBBTNG  In-poal  Mabes  AT  Gbass.  — Where  in-fbal  cart  mares 
can  be  spared  from  the  team  they  should  now  be  turned  afield  for  the 
winter.  Thas  they  get  rest  for  their  feet  and  legs,  and  establish  that 
healthy  state  oonstitntionally  that  is  so  needful  to  insare  the  bearing  of 
healthy  foals.  Grass  may  appear  to  be  cold  diet,  and  ihe  field  chilly 
quarters,  but  I  have  found  that  there  is  no  better  way  of  reaching  success 
in  breeding  than  by  taming  the  mares  adrift  in  the  fields  In  winter.  If 
the  pasture  land  is  tolerably  good,  and  there  is  an  average  covering  of 
grass  thereon,  no  extra  food  is  needed  unless  it  be  in  time  of  hard  Croats 
and  snow,  when  an  armful  of  hay  night  and  morning  will  suffice.  Tlias 
wintered  the  animals  come  up  at  spring,  just  before  foaling,  in  good 
condition,  quite  healthy,  and  in  every  way  in  a  suitable  state  to  bring 
their  foals.— ("  Rural  World.") 

Bbeedino  Ewbs.— The  ewe  flocks  are  in  the  early  distriete  being 
taken  from  the  rams,  and  have  marvellously  picked  up  in  flesh  on  the 
fresh  pastures.  It  is  for  flock- masters  to  now  see  that  their  charges  do 
not  sink  in  condition  during  the  coming  trying  months— a  cireamstanoe 
that  by  no  meanw  uncommonlv  occurs.  It  is  jast  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  says  the  '<  Rursl  World,"  that  the  decline  in  flesh  is  mostly  nodoe- 
able  ;  but  now*s  the  time  to  buoy  up  the  system  against  the  trying  tiaa. 
If  you  allow  your  breeding  ewes  to  get  poor  agsinst  lambing  time,  yon 
may  not  possibly  get  up  the  condition  until  after  the  lambs  are  weaned  in 
the  following  summer,  and  a  very  poor  lot  of  lambs  the  mothera  generally 
give.  Troughs  should  be  placed  now  in  every  field,  and  the  ewes  get  a 
pint  of  oate  per  head  daily,  and  that  will  keep  up  the  condition  and 
insure  luck  at  yeaning  day  to  a  ccnsidersble  ectent. 

Adultbbation  op  Dbugq.— If  the  adulteration  of  food  stnffs  with 
harmless  materials  is  mean  and  paltry,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  adulterator 
of  Hrugs,  upon  which,  at  certain  critical  timer,  onr  very  H^'es  depend  ? 
More  than  once  in  advising  readers  as  to  drugs  for  veterinary  purposes  I 
have  warn4>d  them  against  the  cheap  btore,  and  said  '*  Don't  haggle  over 
prices  of  drugs.'*  Let  me  now  offer  you  proof  of  my  belief  in  adultera- 
tion, from  the  blue  book  of  the  Looal  Government  Board  of  England  and 
Wales.  There  were  in  1898,  1641  samples  of  drugs  analysed,  and  198 
found  to  be  adulterated,  very  close  upon  12  per  cent.  One  of  the  fre- 
quent remedies  employed  in  colic  draughts  for  horses,  and  in  fevera 
and  colds,  is  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  and  the  proportion  of  samples 
adulterated  was  thirtvnine  out  of  173  Fifteen  out  of  e«ghty-two 
samples  of  sulphur  were  impure,  and  of  lime  water  thirteen  out  of  forty. 
These  are  flagrant  instances,  the  whole  report  showing  m  more  favourable 
average,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  my  contention  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  invito  sdulteration.  and  thst  the  best  is  the  cheapest  in 
the  matter  of  drags,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  regard  to  other  articles.. 
As  all  who  are  interested  in  the  land  o  ntribute  so  heavily  to  county  and  all 
other  rates,  it  may  afford  a  grain  of  comfort  to  be  told  that  the  expense 
of  analysts  and  the  detective  work  connected  with  it.  Is  gradually,  bnt 
surely,  securing  greater  purity  in  nearly  every  department ;  the  persistent 
raids  made  on  the  sellers  of  articles  particularly  liable  to  sophistication, 
in  all  cases  leads  to  reform,  as  proved  by  the  statistics  of  the  great  blue 
book  from  which  I  have  quoted.— Yet.  (in  *•  Farmer  and  Stock-breeder.'*> 
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BARR'S 

ANNUAL 

CLEARANCE  SALE 

or  SFBINS-rLOWIBIBa 


Dobbie  &  Co. 
Rothesay. 


Wn-  Greenhonae,  Flower  Oarden,  and  to 

NattmllM  In  Shrabberles,  Wild  Gtardena, 

and  in  Qraas, 

-  AT  - 

S0°/.  BELOW  UTU06UE  PRICES. 


Sulbt  in  first-class  condition ;  early  orders 

invited  as  supp'y  is  limited. 
Descriptive  List  Free  on  Application. 


BABR  Ol  sons, 

13 1 13,  Kin;  Stmt,  Connt  Gtfdin,  londOB. 


^ITTREI 

For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 

Ornameiital  Trees,  Shrubs,  k. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

J  nHEAL&QONS 

WaW   Crnwle3>,        ^  Sussex. 


MORE  PROOF! 

MnBIMEBS 

READ  AND  PROFIT! 

"Tba  QoirdeiiB,  Everlknds,  Sevenoaka. 


"To  Mr.  B.  J.  Jouei. 

"Itaar  Sir.— Fleua  forwanl  me  tbe  aDcloaed  llat 

'     -jm  Cuttlnga.    I  might  ta,y  In  put  jKaxa  roar 

■ ' ' '  --"'-ftiotlon.    This  ya»r 

I,  3  Seconds. 


Cn  ^sa  tatve  ^ven  great  aatiafmct 


I  luiva  tuul  olmoit  b  record. 
d  with  Catting  aoon, 
"I  remain.  Tonra  &lthfiill7. 

<MBi>ed)  "W.  TEBATf." 


Jly       HBTBAHTHEUUH    guide,    poit  free,  7d.  : 
boned  In  cloth,  1/z. 

H.  I.  JONES,  V/.:°.'<%'r^  LEWISHAM, 

L  ini&— Toi_  XXXIX.,  TUIKD  9EBIIU-. 


Br  Appointment. 

Keaai^  Dobbie  &  Co.  have  DDlareed  and 
improved  their  well-known  Catalo^e  and 
CompetitoiB'  Galde. 

It  now  extends  to  216  quarto  pagea, 
foil;  illnatrated,  and  givea  very  full  cnl- 
taral  directions  for  the  different  Ploweie 
and  Ve^tables,  inclnding  times  for  sow- 
io^,  Sie. 

Ten_Thott8Bnd  extra  oopies  have  been 
printed,  and  anyone  can  Beonre  a  copy  per 
Paroel  Post  by  sending^  Sixpence  in  Stamps 
for  same.  

PttOM  nu»lim  "  Journal cf  Herticulliirt"  Kltat  ariliag. 


Debbie  &  Co. 
Rothesay. 


PIAWTIIIB  SEASON. 

BABSILT-OROWM 

Forest,    Fruit, 

*    KM    MlMr 

Trees  &  Plants 

Eversreens, 

Roses,    &c. 


DlCKSONSiSTSa  CHESTER, 


»  0HCHIDS.-0RCHID8, 

^■^  QUANTITY    IMMENSE. 

to  HRHThe   lMp«<!tiw  of  0^  ■•'  '^*^*  "^  ^""••^ 

PrlnCBoi  WHO^  IS  COHDIALLT  INVITKD  BT 

HUGH  LOW  A  CO.,°''«^^s^ 


PROFITABLE     FRUIT     GROWINQ     FOB 
COTTAQKES  ftUd  SMALL  HOLDERS  ol  LAND, 

The  Gold  Medal  Prlia  Easaj.     ByJ.  Wrioht.    Written 
[or  the  Worahipiul  CompHny  of  Froiterera.     Demy  8io, 

by  pOat.  1/S.— JOURjm.    op    HORTICCLTUaK 


E  Court  Cbi 


BEENH0U8ES  from   £S  6/-;  VINEETES, 

C0N9BBTiIOBHa,    PRAHBS,    SOMMRR    HOCSM,    *0. 

_jit™ted  Llrt  Tne.     Makers  to  H.M.  IHR  Qubbn  and 
H.B.H.  TBE  PsiHCB  or  Wiles. 

EB.  HAWTHOBN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LoodcmWotk*, 
,  BEADING.    (Nuoe  Papat.) 


lUnitn 


^oui[nal  4  ^ortujultuiit. 
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THE  JOUBKAH  OF  HOBTUJDI.TDBS  «M  it  tttamti 
from  ttu  Ofii,  19,  Miirt  Oamrt  Clutt^nn,  KttI  St., 
ZmAM,  foit  Jrm  M  t  a««rt#r,  M.  UttorM 
oommnuloatloiu  mitat  ba  addreMad  to  13,  Mltra 
Cooi't  Ctaambere,  Flaat  Street,  Landau. 


THE   PASSING  TEAR. 

IN  the  coune  of  ft  few  dayB  tb«  nintb  ymr  of  tbe 
tentb  decade  of  the  nineteeoLh  Mntoiy  will 
have  TQtL  Its  oonTM,  and  we  sball  have  entered 
upon  the  kat  abort  roand  in  the  flnoals  of  lime 
for  CMupIetiog  the  cycle  when  the  tweatietb 
centuiy  will  be  nihered  in.  It  fa  tme,  not  a  few 
of  oar  corroapondenta,  u  we  know  by  inoidental 
rxpteiakxiB,  aaanme  tbAt  tbe  new  otntury  it  just 
about  to  dawn  upon  ua.  We  find  no  fault  with 
them,  though  we  happen  to  think  that  the  tenth 
decade  moat  be  finished  before  a  new  one  can 
coromenoe,  and  with  it  the  twentieth  ceatufj, 
when  another  Chriatmaa  shall  have  come  and  gone. 

After  all,  tbe  matter  ia  not  of  aubsUntlAl  fm- 
poTtance,aDd  it  ia  only  mentioned  because  gardeners 
and  garden  lovere  Ifke,  and  must  have,  eometbing 
to  think  and  talk  about  besidea  gardenlDg.  They 
may  argue,  and  ahow,  and  prore,  that  we  are 
wrong  on  the  queation  of  "time."  Thia  would 
give  ua  DO  oonceru;  but  we  sboulii  not  cloee  thia 
year,  or  any  year,  happily,  it  our  ioyalty  to  the 
purauit  we  love  were  doubted ;  if  the  melhods  we 
adopt  in  endeavoura  to  foster  it  were  di«ooun- 
lenanced ;  if  the  advice  we  give  from  time  to  time 
in  tbe  deaire  to  be  helpful  were,  to  any  material 
extent,  miatruated ;  aod  if  our  appreciation  of  the 
valued  ud  of  hoatii  of  friends  were  for  a  moment, 
'ind  by  any  one  of  them,  to  be  questioned,  or  in  a 
remote  degree  auapected  of  hetn^  other  than  what 
it  ia — a  BtroDg,  real,  living,  and  lively  actuality. 

Though  we  eee,  «B  all  muat  aee  and  feel,  that 
[be  year  ia  paaaiog  flmldat  political  dislurbencee  of 
the  moat  acnte  and,  indeed,  terrible  character,  the 
immediate  e&eoU  of  which  all  who  have  not  hearta 
of  adamant  mnat  of  neceaaitj  deplore ;  yet  even  in 
ihie  reference  we  bate  aomething  to  unite  ua  in 
jjrodncing  a  great  nalional  avalanche  of  admiration 
uf  the  proweea  of  our  brave,  bold,  devoted  fellow 
mortala,  who  are  spending  their  Uvea,  at  duty'a 
call,  in  an  undertaking  as  far  remov,id  aa  the  poles 
aaucder  from  our  cheriahed  art  of  productivenea  and 

Prond  as  we  may  justly  be  of  the  heroic  eflforU 
of  our  brothers-in-arms,  let  ue  not  overlook  the 
No.  JBI*  — Vol.  CI.,  Oie  Sbbiis. 
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dread  oonsequeoces  of  tbeir  bravery,  bat  extend  our  sympatby  in  a 
practical  manner  to  our  mourning  sisterB  and  tbe  belpless  obildren 
dependent  on  tbem,  eacb  of  us  in  hb  own  way  imparting  succour  in 
dire  distress,  and  giving  help  in  time  of  need.  Then  shall  we  not 
the  less,  but  the  more,  derive  pleasure  from  the  health- giving,  food- 
producing,  beauty-providing  pursuit  of  gardening ;  then  will  the  old 
year  pass  the  more  happily  with  us,  and  tbe  new  open,  we  would  fain 
hope,  the  more  encouragingly  and  satisfactorily. 

With  us,  jounialistically  speaking,  tbe  year  is  gliding  smoothly 
away.  It  is  passing  amidst  feelings  of  friendliness  with  tbe  con- 
ductors of  our  respected  contemporaries  at  home  or  abroad.  Each 
with  its  contingent  is  worthily  doing  its  duty  within  the  respective 
**  spheres  of  influence,"  and  all  form  a  great  army  engaged  in  wresting 
from  the  soil  all  the  bounteous  stores  of  goodness  that  it  can  be  made 
to  yield  by  the  great  twin  power  of  knowledge  with  industry.  The 
ranks  are  swelling  yearly,  and  a  greater  number  of  homes  are 
consequently  being  made  brighter  and  better  than  before. 

We  rejoice  in  the  share  that  we  are  enabled  to  tiike  in  this  crusade 
of  peace ;  of  the  world  wide  constituency  that  we  are  glad  to  command ; 
of  the  trusty  old  friends  who  have  travelled  with  us  for  many  years, 
and  of  the  young  adherents  that  are  each  year  enrolled.  We  rejoioe 
also  in  tbe  many  searchers  for  information,  for  this  shows  earnest- 
ness and  activity— qualities  which  are  essential  to  success.  And 
certainly  not  less  proud  are  we  of  our  long  roll  of  imparters  of 
knowledge  in  gardening.  In  and  by  their  varied  acquirements,  the 
result  of  years  of  successful  work,  we  think  we  possess  the  means 
of  meeting  tbe  requirements  of  amateurs  and  gardeners  alike,  and  of 
aiding  in  doubts  and  difficulties  as  they  arise. 

Moreover,  besides  the  veterans,  young  men  of  marked  ability  and 
great  promise  are  always  coming  along  and  finding  a  welcome ;  some 
have  evidently  come  to  stay,  thottgh  others,  as  is  tbe  way  of  the 
world,  being  prone  to  take  long  rests  or  faint  by  the  way.  This  give, 
variety,  and  variety  is  the  charm  of  the  garden  ;  and  a  reflex  of  this 
or  of  many  gardens,  and  the  work  done  in  them,  is,  we  may  fairly 
say,  our  literary  garden,  the  Journal  of  EorticuUure. 

We  dwell  not  on  the  events  of  the  passing  year — its  gains  and  its 
losses  in  gardening— or  moralise  on  the  future.  This  will  be  done  by 
the  most  versatile  amateur  living — the  indefntigabie  octogenarian — 
«*D.,  Deal,*'  in  the  early  days  of  1900,  which  we  think  he  regards  as 
the  opening  of  the  new  century.  We  are  content  to  refer  to  tbe 
present — its  association  and  engendered  thoughts;  to  acknowledge 
many  kindly  j^reetings,  and  register  tbe  hope,  if  briefly  yet  earnestly, 
that  with  all  our  friends  —  amateurs  and  ga4ideners,  writers  and 
readers,  old  and  youn^ — the  old  year  of  1899  will  pass  pleasantly  and 
peacefully  away. 

FRENCH  BEANS   IN  POTS. 

Fbench  Beans  are  easily  cultivated  in  pots  in  a  light  position  in 
a  heated  structure,  and  later  in  the  season  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame. 
ITiat  popular  variety,  Canadian  Wonder,  forces  very  well ;  but  the 
earliest  plants  should  be  raised  from  seeds  of  the  best  standard  early 
forcing  varieties,  these  consisting  of  Osbom's  Earlv  Forciog,  Sutton's 
Forcing,  Prolific  Negro,  Sion  House,  and  Ne  Plus  Ulti». 

A  temperature  of  60"  to  TO"*  will  suit  these  Beans  best.  Eight- 
inch  pots  may  be  moderately  drained,  and  half  filled  with  n  compost 
of  equal  parts  loam  and  manure  pressed  moderately  firmly.  Eight 
seeds  are  sufficient  for  each  pot,  placing  them  2  inches  apart  and 
half  an  inch  deep.  Moist  soil  ought  to  be  used,  but  a  slight  sprinkling 
may  be  gi^en  after  the  seed  is  sown,  which  will  suffice  until  germi- 
nation has  taken  place ;  then  give  a  moderate  supply,  more  as  the 
plants  advance,  and  afterwards  always  maintain  the  soil  moist  In  a 
lew  weeks  a  top-drejsing  may  be  given  of  equal  parts  of  soil  and 
manure,  and  the  plants  should  be  supported  with  twigs  or  small 
sprays,  as  the  growth  is  tender  and  likely  to  fall  about.  Stimulants 
consisting  of  weak  liquid  manure  and  sprinklings  of  artificials  may  be 
applied  when  the  pots  become  full  of  roots. 

Good  culture  and  attention  to  watering  causes  the  plants  to  bo 
prolific,  and  prevents  red  spider  infesting  the  foliage — the  greatest 
drawback  to  forcing  Beans.  Dispense  with  all  plants  as  soon  as  they 
cease  to  be  prolific,  maintaining  a  continuous  supply  by  successive 
sowings.  The  Beans  will  not  do  well  in  the  shade,  therefore  should 
be  kept  as  near  the  glasa  as  possible. — E.  Barrow. 


DISTINCTIVE  GARDENING. 

(Concluded  fmm  pctg^  517.) 
In  the  creation  of  features  totally  opposed  to  local  natural 
surroundings  costly  mistakes  are  not  infrequently  made,  and  the  mors 
expensive  they  are  the  farther  from  redemption.  In  one  partipular 
place,  where  a  large  amount  of  money  was  expended  by  a  wealthy 
merchant,  some  of  the  results  are  particularly  incongruous,  and  the 
whole  generally  unsatisfactory.  The  visitor  is  told  that. so  many 
thousands  of  pounds  were  spent  on  laying  out  the  grounds,  and 
marvels  at  the  outlay  which  has  produced  little  more  than  a  shaou 
Distinctive  features  are,  of  a  truth,  not  wanting,  but  without  coherence 
giving  a  jarring  sensation,  '*  like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune." 
Here  and  there,  certainly,  the  keynote  of  harmony  is  felt  to  have 
bsen  touched,  but  as  quickly  lost  in  the  puerile,  if  not  the  grotesque. 
A  costly  work  of  this  kind  may  be  summed  up  as  one 


'^  Whose  incoherent  style,  like  sick  men's  dreams, 
Yaries  all  shapes  and  mixes  all  extremes.*' 


t» 


How  utterly  useless  it  seems  for  gardeners,  as  students  of  Nature, 
to  even  attempt  the  reproduction  of  Nature's  bandiwoik,  which  is  '*Too 
great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry."  Infinitely  more  satisfactory 
is  it,  if  less  ambitious,  to  develop  rather  th^n  to  destroy  such  distiDC- 
tive  features  as  pre  sent  themselves  for  tbe  purpose.  One  may,  of 
course,  go  so  far  as  to  quote,  *'  Nature  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most,"^ 
but  that  seldom  goes  far  enough  to  cover  the  garden  artistes  work. 
Even  on  the  largest  scale,  even  to  the  stupendous  one  of  creation,  man 
seems  somehow  to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the  great  natural  plan 
— the  factor  to  finish  the  work,  but  as  minister,  not  as  master. 
Directions  are  not  wanting  for  his  guidance,  delicately  traced,  truly, 
but  sufficiently  clear  for  those  who  live  in  silent  communion  with  her 
visible  forms. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  enthusiastic  hand  when 
taking  grip  of  a  pliant  subject  should  press  matters  to  eztremss ; 
much  in  the  way  of  the  elephant  requisitioned  to  place  upright  a 
huge  Palm  storm-tossed  out  of  the  perpendicular,  whose  elephantine 
mighiiness,  not  satisfied  with  having  accomplished  that,  deliberately 
pushed  it  over  on  the  other  side.  Some  of  the  happiest  conceptions  of 
the  picturesque  freedom  of  wild  gardening  seem  within  meaaurable 
distance  of  being  toppled  ov  r  by  the  introduction  of  our  coarser  native 
plants — ^weeds  in  fact.  All  are  beautiful,  in  a  way,  it  is  admitted, 
even  to  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Nettles,  which  rank,  indeed,  but  littls 
lower  than  many  aggressive  plants  of  that  ilk,  some  of  the  wildest  of 
wild  gardeners  have  been  introducing  as  distinctive  features.  "  Wild 
d'  ye  call  it,'  said  a  critic  when  viewing  a  specimen  of  the  extreme 
type,  '*  I  calls  it  downright  savage;  none  o'  that  for  me.** 

From  the  broad  highway  of  general  routine  diverge  many  pleasant 
bypaths  into  the  kingdom  of  interest  and  beauty.  Tbe  casual  caller  to 
A  large  garden  expects  to  see  grand  Grapes,  various  vegetables  in  per- 
fection ;  everything  which  tends  to  that  high  tone  distinguishing  good' 
gardening.  He  sees  and  is  satisfied,  pleiued  in  fact,  but  it  is  the 
unexpected  features  which  please  the  most  and  leave,  if  possible,  a 
more  lasting  impression.  At  what  small  oost,  too,  is  a  veritable 
eyesore  converted  into  a  thing  of  beauty,  corrying  as  well  on  the  faos 
of  it  heaps  of  suggestions,  endless  possibilities.  Ever  aod  anon 
"  our  Journal  **  tells  the  tale  of  some  new  departure  besotten  of  a 
lesourceful  mind.  An  example  is  furnished  by  '*  N.  E.,  NfiHhwiOjtr- 
land^  who  tells  on  page  494  of  Miss  Willmott*s  happy  thought  and 
bis  own  labour  of  love  in  converting  a  "  low-lying,  boggy  sort  of 
swamp**  into  a  home  for  Iris  Essmpferi.  This  article  (wliich  is  worth 
re-reading  by  those  interested)  concludes  with  '*  We  are  adding  other 
features,  such  as  Primula  japonica,  P.  rosea.  .  .  .  Bamboos,  end 
what  has  hitherto  been  an  eyesore  into  a  place  of  interest  and 
beauty.**  No  better  illustration  of  this  side  of  our  subject  presents 
itself  at  the  moment,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  the  whole 
domain  of  distinctive  gardening  a  better  one  could  be  found. 

^  How  are  the  mighty  fallen**  was  the  thought  when  on  viutisg 
a  friend  a  few  years  since,  he  said,  *'  My  Lord  has  gono  in  for  mar- 
keting.*' Condolences  followed ;  they  were  neither  gratefttl  nor 
comforting;  wholly  unnecessary  in  fact.  Our  friend  had  merely 
bowed  under  the  ill  wind  of  depression,  then  sweeping  our  land,  whidi 
might  have  easily  broken  the  spirit  of  a  less  adaptable  man,  and  found 
fresh  fields  to  conquer  in  catering  for  the  market.  Still  the  same  air 
of  smartness  about  the  man  and  his  methods  which  iiad  formerly 
distinguished  him  when  competing  for  **  the  cup,**  and  now  enaUed 
him  to  capture  top  prices  with  the  best  produce.  "  Rather  tame  sort 
of  work,  isn't  it  ?  '*  wae  the  question  put  to  him.  *<  Not  a  bit,**  was 
the  reply,  **  come  and  have  a  look  at  the  span-roofed  stove.'*  **  What  I 
Your  grand  plant  stove,  roped  to  the  apex  with  Telegraph  Oucumbers.** 

How,  indeed,  are  the  mighty .    "No,  my    dear    fellow,   that 

Cucumber  is  a  distinct  one  of  my  own  raising,  a  crosa  between  sudi  a 
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we  iDd  M-uid-m  ;  better  than  either  for  my  purpMe,  and  both  wit* 
good."  A  Tirit  to  the  packing  ihed  Bhowed  e  pile  of  light,  clefto 
boxe«  all  branded  with  "My  Lord's"  corooet.  "  Jnst  a  trick  of 
trade,"  was  teainiked.  "Tea;  true,  but  oar  brand  is  now  known  and 
flcnght  for,  and  I  think  hia  lordihlp  is  rather  proud  of  hia  good  name 
in  the  marhel.  It  waa  not  the  pride,  however,  which  Roeth  before 
•  hll,  bat  the  well-ramed  kind  which  came  after  it.  Ah  I  It  Is  a 
plnanat  and  profitable  thing  when  men  who  cannot  get  what  they 
like  learn  to  like  what  they  haves  •H'l.  moreoror,  excel  in  it.— 
A.  N,  Oldhiad. 


CHRISTMAS  REMINISCENCES. 

Tbb  majority  of  gardanera,  I  trow,  are  Bometiines  ineiraed  to  take 
a  retroapective  v$ew  of  their  career,  to  carry  their  thougbta  haokwardB 
to  the  day*  of  youth,  when  their  strenj^h  io  the  battle  of  life  had  jwt 
begDu;  when  hope,  ambition,  and  eothusiaBm  ro«e  bigh  at  ths 
thought  of  the  boundlt««  poeaibilitiea  ot  Ihe  future — tbair  future— 
m  the  great  world.  Perbapa,  at  no  aeaaon  of  the  year  do  such 
Oionght*  come  lo  inatinotiyely  ai  at  Chrjatmaa  time,  which  ieems  to 
ooQDeot  the  present  with  the  remote  paet  by  ereDts  which  form  an 
unbroken  chain,  along  -which  to  guide  the  m  msry.  The  years  of 
bothy  life  will  doubtlesg  etand  oat  clearly,  oven  though  they  take  the 
ponderer  back  a  few  decades;  the  distant  past  U  often  engraTeo  on  the 
memory,  when  quite  recent  erenta  have  heen  obliterated, 

TboHe  days  of  Dothy  life  will,  I  am  sure,  by  not  a  few  be 
remembered  as  bright  stirring  pages  in  the  open  book;  hatioE 
aeqnainlanoea  were  then  formed,  which  remain  unbroken  until  the 
death  knell  rudely  outa  the  chain.  It  seems  to  me,  when  looking 
back,  that  all  of  ui  in  our  bothy  days  had  fine  opportunities  of 
fonniiig  opinions  of  men  and  thinga  of  who  among  our  workmates 
■eemed  likely  to  ascend  the  highest;  the  ladder  whose  steps  we  had 
faegno  to  mount.  My  spare  momenta  were  often  employed  in  such 
mental  puzzleii,  and  without  wishing  to  be  in  the  least  egotistioxl, 
erents  hawo  proved  that  my  judgment  in  thit  reapect  has  in  many 
instances  proved  to  be  correot.  The  brinht  sparkling  spirits  of 
youthful  days  do  not  always  forge  their  way  to  the  tront  in  later  ilfet 
the  man  sticks,  stays,  and  never  loses  heart  seems  to  achieve  the  beet 
results  in  these  days  ol  keen  competition.  Sustained  effort  should  be 
the  watchword  of  alL 

But  let  us  bark  hack  again  to  the  struggles  and  pleasures  of  bothy 
lif^  for  after  having  seen  life  in  many  phases,  I  fancy  that  young 
gardeners  have  as  many  opportunities  of  getting  their  share  of  pleasure 
at  do  others  in  similar  stations,  yet  different  calling  The  old-time 
botbjr,  with  its  discomforts  and  lack  or  convenience,  was,  after  all, 
not  dbliked  by  vigorous  youths,  because  it  had  the  great  advantage  of 
sheltering  those  eng^ed  in  the  sime  calliLg,  those  who  had  the  same 
hopes  and  aspirations  ;  it  created  a  little  circle,  in  fiot  a  home — though 
»  rough  one — where  there  was  freedom  and  opportunity  for  pleasant 
diat  when  all  met  on  equil  terms.  Bothies  durtu^  recent  years  have, 
however,  been  greatly  improved,  and  they  afford  infinitely  better  accom- 
modation, of  a  really  comfortable  kind,  than  thousands  of  young  men 
who  travel  to  iho  great  city  daily  can  boast  of.  Of  work  there  is 
plenty  for  the  dwellers  in  all  bothies,  but  be  it  said  to  their  credit  the 
majority  of  them  mike  light  of  ft,  and  as  the  toil  of  one  day  is  over 
they  are  often  eager  for  the  morrow  to  oome. 

British  gardeners  take  to  work  as  readiiy  as  some  individoals  take 
to  pleasure ;  In  tact  the  terms  are  identical  in  many  a  young  gardener's 
mind,  and  thus  the  tvrdenintc  world  moves  merrily  along.  Trying 
times  come  of  course,  times  when  all  the  enei^y  and  strength  oF 
youth  are  needed  ;  days  of  hard  work,  followed  by  manj  hours  of 
stoking  on  damp,  frosty  nights;  days  when  the  catting  winds  and 
<Jtaageable  weather  of  sprine,  as  well  as  the  soorchins  sun  of 
■ommer,  make  close  attention  to  detail  no  light  matter,  but  in  the 
main  it  Is  borne  well,  and  the  struggles  form  matters  for  pleasant 
laughter  when  the  "  tug"  is  over. 

Ah  1  St  Cbristmsa  lime,  too,  the  young  gardener  has  hie  pleasures, 
eren  though  the  mansion  Is  packed  with  company,  which  makes  all 
haoda  busy  throughout  the  day,  and  often  in  the  evenings  as  welt. 
There  is  no  ohanoe.  they  know,  for  them  to  speed  homeward  and  join 
the  fiunily  circle,  but  they  have  pleasures  near  at  hand,  where  the 
good  <AA  custom  of  inviting  the  hotheyites  to  dine  and  spend  the 
evenini;  at  the  castle  or  mansion  is  still  kept  up.  The  innocent  fun 
and  frolic  of  snob  times  warms  the  hearts  and  cheers  the  spirita  of 
many  who  are  far  from  home ;  it  hnnga  together  the  lads  and  laaaiw 
who,  but  for  such  acquaintance,  would  be  "strangers  in  a  strange 
ooantrj."  The  mntual  sympathy  thus  engendered  is  good  for  all  in 
ttkis  enlightened  age,  and  helps,  in  the  case  of  thousands,  to  make 
life's  burdens  tolerablk  Many  tboasands  of  young  gardeners  at  this 
festive  season  have  eojoyed  snch  pleasant  tiroes,  as  the  writer  looks 
backward  to  with  unfeigned  pleasure — perhaps,  too,  with  some 
ngtetBL—ORWAKD. 


DECORATIVE    CHRT8ANTHEMD1B. 

Thb  ever  popular  exhibition  blooms  have  now  had  their  season, 
and  thoughts  are  tumei]  towards  the  next  year's  selection,  which,  to 
the  average  grower  baviug  a  moderate  allowance,  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task.  While  the  exhibitor  must  needs  keep  an  open  eye  on  the 
best  bis  me<ins  may  provide  him  with,  the  present  eeaeon  has  Its 
claims  in  providing  nowers  for  cutting  and  dwarf  growing  kinds  that 
with  retarded  cultnre  will  furnish  plants  for  vases,  lu  many  estab- 
lishments the  Christmas  season  and  early  months  of  the  now  year 
severely  tax  the  resources  of  the  garden,  and  not  a  little  dissatisfaction 
is  aroused  if  tite  Qower  supply  falls  short  of  that  expected  or  required. 
Qrowo'S  who  have  the  meaos  of  testing  some  of  the  newer  and  rsried 
coloured  Chrysanthemums  would  do  good  service  to  a  large  seotion  of 
the  Journal  readers  by  diSusing  such  knowledge  gained  by  actual 
experience.  There  is  a  lar^e  and  Increasing  selection  for  N^ovember 
use,  but  when  Christmas  demands  are  met  there  is  a  sparaity  of  such 
flowers  commonly  felt. 

W.  H.  lAaatAa  still  furnishes  one  of  the  bast  yellows,  both  as  a 
decorative  plant  and  vase  blooms;  its  dark  foliage,  rich  colour,  and 
free  branching  growth  seem  yet  indispensable.  E.  G.  Bill,  too,  is 
another  bronzy  yellow  that  cannot  he  ignored  andisbudded.  This 
gives  a  profasion  of  both  Qseful  sprays  for  cutting  and  plants  for 
rooms.  Both  are  entirely  distinct,  and  admissible  in  the  emnllest  col- 
lection. Several  otherii  I  had  grown  for  late  use  are  over.  A  long 
list  of  names  is  not  that  which  gives  the  desired  information;  it  con- 
fuses  rather  than  instructs,  and,  moreover,  is  uanecessary  for  large 
or  small  growers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  stock  of  one  good  variety 
is  better  th»u  single  plants  of  several  sorts. 

Lidy  Lawrence  ha^  been  earlier  thon  nsual,  and  Niveus  bss  been 
gone  Bom;  time.  L.  Canning  still  remains  one  of  the  beat  Inte  whites, 
Bod  what  is  interesting  about  it  is  its  immunity  from  rnst  attack, 
when  BO  many  otherd  have  been  spoilt.  Lady  Liwrence  aud  Niveus 
have  been  quite  defoliated  la  many  cases  by  the  ravaae^  oE  this  fungus, 
M.  Felix  Perrin  is  most  useful,  frep  frjm  disease,  sad  a  remarkably 
good  keeper.  Mr.  Holyneux  recommended  this  a  year  or  two  since, 
and  it  certainly  has  come  to  stay.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  pretty  shade 
of  pink,  varying  in  the  large  and  smaller  flowers  on  nndisbudded 
sprays.  King  of  Plumes  is  a  pretty  fimbriated  flower,  late,  a  good 
keeper,  and  a  very  rich  yelbw.  Princess  Victoria,  a  greenish  white, 
is  very  late,  and  will  be  useful.  A  bronze  or  crimson  counterpart  of 
this  would  be  invaluable.  Mdlle,-Th6rBse  Panckoocke  is  a  pearly  white 
Ixte  variety,  not  so  Free,  perhaps,  as  some,  atill  a  useful  addition. 

With  th'S  selection  I  shall  have  a  goiid  supply  for  some  weeks,  bit 
if  other  readers  can  give  the  names  of  better  substitutes  they  will  do 
good  service.  As  I  have  previously  intimated,  long  lists  that  have 
to  ba  sifted  are  bewildering  rather  than  helpful.- W.  B.,  wats. 

SHOW  SCHEDULES. 

Now  that  the  recent  "  blizzard"  of  Chrysanthemum  shows  ii  OTer 
0  >mmittaes  will  be  considering:  the  formuktion  of  schedulea  for  the 
ensuing  year's  campaigns,  and  no  doubt,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
c  itting  about  for  additional  ideas  to  vary  and  enhanoe  the  prize  clasaea. 
A  welcome  and  commenlable  step  hai  been  taken  by  mare  than  one 
society  in  offering  prizes  for  Chrysanthemum  blooms  cut  with  long 
stems  and  arranged  io  tall  g1ai«ea  or  vaaea,  thus  supplying  a  pleasant 
relief  from  the  monotanous  and  stereotyped  "show"  stand  classes  of 
cnt  blooms. 

As  committees  are,  in  a  general  way,  ever  ready  to  consider  any 
suggestion,  1  jiropose  to  write  a  brief  note  on  the  subject  For 
instance,  prizes  might  be  offered  for  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  trained 
differentiy  from  the  ordinary  bnsb  style,  say  "slandards"  with 
expanded  parasol-like  heads  and  pyramidal-trained  plants,  such  as 
made  a  plenstng  impresaion  on  the  writer  upwards  of  twenty  years 
agii  io  St,  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  artisticUly  disposed  amongst  the 
"  bush  '-trained  pUnts.  The  fine  show  of  busb-trained  plants  at  the 
leie  show  held  in  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  presented  a  somewhat 
monotonoux  effect,  and  the  effect  wonld  have  been  materially  enhanced 
had  a  few  differently  trained  specimens  been  Introduced  among  them. 
Moreover,  owing  to  the  exigeiHies  of  space,  the  plants  were  so  crowded 
bi^ether  that  It  was  somewhat  difSeult  to  discern  the  individual 
collections. 

Thpre  is  also  another  suggestion  worthy  of  adoption — viz.,  a  class 
for  "a  groQp  of  misoellnneons  plants  arranged  for  effect,"  and  wbidi 
would  afford  a  most  pleasing  relief  to  the  Chrysanthemum  groups,  and 
aUo  give  aou-Cbrysanthemum  exhibitors  an  opportunity  of  displayitig 
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thair  atove  and  grrenLouM  flotren.  I  bell«re  that "  groDpa,"u  indicated, 
wore  in  t)ie  proaumiiie  of  tba  HnB  ChrjaaDthemam  Sodety.— W.  G. 
[Not  odIj  Hall,  bat  dozena  of  other  aocieties  iuTuiablj'  proTide 
claawa,  generalty  with  bnndioina  prizes,  for  gronpa  of  miamllaaeoua 
atore  and  greenhoiue  foliafie  and  floweriog  i^aata  arraoged.for  efiect.] 


LINUM     TRIGYNUM. 

This  old  introdiiMd  winter  floweriog  cool  Kreenbouie  plant 
deaerree  more  row^ition  thao  Is  ufiually  accorded  it,  especially  wbere 
yellow  flowers  are  in  request.  It  la  a  great  favourite  witli  Mr.  W.  B. 
Lalbtm  at  the  Botanical  Gardeos,  Edgbaiton,  and  baa  been 
eitansiTely  cultiTated  by  him  for  many  years  past.  Another  feature 
worthy  of  consideration  U  the  ccmpuratiTely  email  trouble  connected 
with  ita  cullivHtioD.  In  further  reference  to  its  decorative  attributes  the 
writer  recently  met  a  lady  with  a  handful  of  its  Bpraye  with  a  ^milar 
complement  of  the  heauliful  Laaiandra  (Pleroma)  macrantha,  and 
was  much  struck  with  the  harmony  and  sfFecl  produced  thereby. 

Begarding  ill  oDltivallon,  probably  why  it  was  comparatively  little 
grown  in  former  time*  was  owing  to  the  treating  It  more  aa  a  slove 
plant,  and  thus  Inducing  a  flimsy  habit.  The  flowers  are  naturally, 
under  any  conditions  of  temperature,  of  a  fugadous  chatacrer,  bnt 
are  qulcklj   replaced  by    the    multiplicity  of  tocceesional  blooms. 


Fio.  87.— Dbndeobiiiii  speotabile. 
Useful  plants  ma;  be  produced    from  seeds  tbo  first  year  if  aown  in 

rng,  but  the  more  popular  method  is  to  grow  it  from  cuttings  in 
spring,  wbiob  root  readily  nuder'  the  SBme  treatment  as  ibat 
nndar  which  ordinary  toftwooded  plants  are  propagated.  When 
rooted  they  should  be  potted,  and  grown  In  the  hotbed  for  a  time, 
apd  pinched  iwck  as  thay  grow  to  induce  a  bushy  habit,  also  giTiug  a 
■htft  into  larger  pots  as  required. 

As  the  seaaon  advances  remove  them  to  a  cooler  structure,  and 
finally  couaign  them  to  a  oool  frame,  where  an  abundance  of  air  may 
be  secured.  As  the  plant  is  liable  to  he  infested  with  rsd  apider, 
moisture  at  the  root  must  not  be  neglected,  and  frequent  syrioginga  in 
warm  weather  serve  aa  an  antidote  to  ioseots.  Occaaijoal  applications 
of  liquid  manure  will  Im  found  of  great  benefit.  A  compoet  consisting 
of  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould,  or  Mushroom  bed  refuse,  aud  a  little  sand 
to  secure  poroaity,  will  afford  an  excellent  medium  for  Us  sucoeaaful 
onlture.  X  bare  grown  large  planU  in  the  couBervatory  border, 
■•lectiog  a  position  where  all  [rOBSible  light  aod  air  were  at  command, 
and  where  the  plants  afforded  a  plentiful  supply  of  cut  flowers. 

It  ia  many  years  since  1  fsw  Linum  trigynum  grown  to  perfection 
at  Cbatiworth,  where  a  row  of  established  plants  on  each  side  of 
the  wide  central  walk  in  the  large  conservatory  in  the  month  oT 
Deoember  presented  a  picture  of  Horal  beauty  not  readily  forgotten. — 
W.GiBDlNEB. 


CSASSULA  Saxifraga.— This  obarmlng  little  South  Africau  plant 
is  eicellcDt  for  growTog  in  tmall   poU  or  paaa  for  a  front  plaoa  on  the 

Cnboni*  stage.  It  is  of  aeat,  oompact  habit.  Tbe  iinall  Geranium 
leavea  are  bright  green  and  glosij,  and  about  I  Inch  acroiB.  The 
flowers  are  whit*,  suSused  with  pink,  and  borne  twelve  or  mora  togsther 
in  an  umbel  aurmoDDtiag  a  acapa  6  inDhea  high.  By  planting  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot  among  bi(«  of  aanditone,  or  in  «i«*ie«a  in  an  indoor 
rockery,  ila  tManty  ia  greatly  enhaDoed  — D. 


Dbndbobivu^hfectabile. 

The  Drill  Hall  n^eeting  on  Tuesday,  December  18th,  waa  one  of 
the  smalleat  on  record,  aud  o|dnions  were  freely  expressed  that  a 
second  Deconbsr  gathering  wai  not  necessary.  Whether  tbls  ia  the 
case  or  not,  the  one  now  being  referred  to  brought  Dendrobi am  spects- 
blle  from  Ur.  F.  J.  Tborne,  gardener  to  Major  J.  Jidcey,  of  Bunning- 
dale  Park  ;  and  It  created  quite  a  sensation,  as  it  is  the  first  kuowa 
time  that  it  has  been  flowered  in  thie  country.  It  is  very  beantifd 
indeed,  though  in  many  respects  it  does  not  partake  much  of  the 
DendroUum.  The  plant  exhibited  carried  four  perfect  Sowera,  and 
was  in  a  very  healthy  stale.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy- 
yellow,  with  broken  lines  aod  spots  of  maroon ;  the  marina  are  wavy 
and  nndnlating  in  character,  and  terminating  in  loog  cream  points, 
deetitule  of  other  colour.  Tbe  superb  lip  baa  a  length  of  1  inohee,  and 
ia  peculiarly  twisted  and  undulating  in  character.  The  ground  is 
deep  cream,  barred  with  blackiab  brown,  and  having  a  central  broad 
line  of  bright  chocolate.  The  base  of  the  lip  and  the  side  lobes  are 
milk-white  with  crimson  bars.  The  width  oF  the  flower,  which  is 
admirably  portrayed  in  the  illustration  (Gg.  97),  is  just  over  3  inches. 
The  Orchid  Committee  reoommeuded  a  first-claie  certificate.  Mr. 
Thome,  who  is  remarkably  succeasful  with  what  are  uaually  kaowa 
as  difficult  Orchids,  has  promised  to  give  readers  ot  the  iTourMaJ  </ 
BoriicuUura  particulars  of  tbe  treatment  to  which  be  atCributee  hl» 
unvarying  success. 

D.  spectabite  was  introduced  into  this  country  many  years 
ago  by  MeesrA  J.  Vpitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  aod  re-introduced 
some  three  or  four  years  ago  by  Meaari.  F.  Sander  ft  Ca,  St.  AJbana. 
It  is  represented  in  seTeral  collections  in  the  countiy,  and  Is  now 
flowering  with  Mr.  White  in  Sir  Trevor  Lavrenee's  oollection,  uid  with 
Mr.  Downes  in  that  of  J.  T.  Bennett  Poii,  Esq.,  but  waa  not  in  either 
of  these  cases  sufficiently  developed  for  exhibiting  on  tbe  ISch  inst^ 
BO  that  Hr.  Thdrne  has  secured  for  Major  Joicey  the  honour  of  ining 
the  first  exhibitor  and  the  bolder  of  tbe  first-class  certificate. 

Ctfbifbsivu  Heba  tab.  Gobtadbs, 
Teb  extraordinarily  varied  Cy[aHpedium  family  is  constantly  being 
added  to  by  our  most  skilful  hybridista,  and  these  augmentations  give 
a  variety  of  form  and  colour  that  is  little  short  of  astonishing,  and  waa 
nndreamt  of  a  feneration  ago.  One  of  the  latest  to  receive  the  fto- 
minence  of  eshibltion  before  the  Orchid  Committee  of  tbe  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  is  C.  Hera  var.  Euryadea,  which  is  represented 
in  fig.  08.  This  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Deoember  Stn  by  Hr. 
\V.  H.  White,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  BarU,  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking,  and  is  an  eiquiiltely  beautiful  flower.  The  auperL 
dorsal  sepal  has  a  white  ground  sulfused  wiih  green  at  the  base,  and 
with  numerous  lai^e  aod  small  brownish-pnrple  spots,  and  a  broad 
margin  of  white  flushed  with  rose.  The  pouch  is  rather  above  average 
size,  and  is  claret-purple  in  colour.  Tbe  varnished  petals  are  green 
profusely  spotted  with  b-xiwu,  which  colour  practically  obacurea  the 
ground  of  the  upper  half.  The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  a 
first-class  certificate  for  this  Cypripedium. 

Epidbbdruh  Ekdbbsi, 
It  is  a  great  pity  this  charming  little  plant  is  so  uncommon,  fw  it 
ia  one  of  the  moat  beauliful  in  the  genus  despito  its  email  size.  From 
small  erect  stems  about  8  inches  or  9  inches  high  it  producea 
terminal  racemes  of  pretty  white  fiowera  with  purple  spots  about  the 
lip  and  column.  Naturally  auoh  a  plant  docs  not  need  much 
compost  or  a  large  pot,  and  it  has  a  pretty  effect  grown  in  small 
baskets.  Tbe  collector  whose  name  it  bears  found  this  pretty  plant 
iu  Costa  Bica  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  neither  his 
efibrts  nor  those  of  subeequent  collectors  have  been  rewarded  by  much 
success  in  importing  it  alive. 

C  ATT  LET  A   CHOCOBNSIS. 

There  is  really  very  little  in  this  Gattleya  excepting  the  name  to 
separate  it  from  C.  Trianie,  and  even  the  latter  ia  a  misDomer,  for  a 
well-known  traveller  In  the  neighbourhood  of  its  habitat  talla  os  that 
it  grows  in  the  Slate  of  Csuoo  in  Colombia,  aud  not  in  Choco,  as  the 
name  would  indicate.  Tbe  plant  is  the  same  in  habit  aa  the  above 
species,  and  the  flowers  differ  only  ia  not  openiog  fully.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  white  or  very  pais  rose,  the  lip  having  light  purple 
side  lobes,  a  yellow  throat,  aud  a  bright  purple  blotch  in  trout.    The 

bloesoma  are  sweetly  scented,  wnd  it  requires  the  sc-"  '"' *    - 

C.  Trianie. 
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OMCIDIDU   BfiDlTLKaSUJIUK, 

The  g«Dui  Oncidium  aonUiiw  »  remarkable  niun1>er  of  bMUtiful 
plant*,  yet  ft  ii  a  pity  tli«t  thU  apaciae  ia  not  more  pisamal,  aa  it  ia 
■Doh  a  dutinct  and  itriking  kind.  Few  erea  among  the  imalt 
nomber  of  orchiduta  who  have  seen  It  at  all  ooatd  realiie  what  a 
beantiful  thing  tt  ii  wboa  the  piniclei  of  flower  are  produced  of 
their  traa  sixe.  The  iadlTidual  nowsrt  are  imall,  yellow  with  red 
marMngB  on  the  ooter  eegmeata,  aod  a  Baroon  blotoh  on  the  lipi. 
0.  BranleeBaDum  wm  Snt  aent  to  tkia  ooantr;  aU're  In  18S3,  aod  haa 
only  been  very  sparingly  imports!  uiioe,  ^ 

Fhaici  TrBKBCCLoeia. 
Good  and  w«U  grown  planta  of  tbti  delightful  apeoiei  are  none  too 
fivqnratly  met  with,  and  1  was  pleaaed  to  get  a  ipike,  eridently  fhnn 
a  well  grown  plant,  from  one  of  my  correipondoata  reooDtly.  It  ia  ao 
thoroughly  diitinot  from  the  majority  of  the  genua,  that  anyooe  8ealn(( 
it  for  the  first  time  would  hare  a  difficulty  in  giring  it  its  [^ace.  It 
fata  nnially  bean  found  difficult  to  muiage  undor  oultivation,  and 
vtry  tiabls  to  get  loaa  Irutead  of  larger,  bat  it  is  certainly  worth  all 
the  bwifale  of  growing.  It  ia  a  native  of  Mtdagaaear,  and  wa«  intro- 
dooad  by  Haaara.  Sander  and  Ca  Id  1880.  i 

Bbiohtlt  Colocbbd  Obcbids. 

The  majority  of  Orchids  hare  flowen  that  are  rather  on  the  qotet 
ride  than  the  *ery  showy,  but  there  is  a  Urge  ounalier  of  plants  with 
brightly  tinted  bloasomi.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  extremely  useful 
and  free  fioweriog.  For  instance,  the  bright  orange  BpiJeodrum 
Titellinum  is  oertainly  one  of  the  Onast  oool  house  kinds  io  colti  nation 
— eaaily  grown,  very  free,  and  the  Sowers  lasliFig  an  immeaie  time  in 
good  oondltion ;  one  of  the  beat.  The  well  known  Sophron'tis  grandl- 
flora,  agvn,  and  its  varieties,  are  very  fine,  lighting  up  otany  a  oool 
Orchid  house  in  the  dark  days  before  Ohristmas. 

Oomiog  a  little  higher  np  the  aoale  ai  regards  temperature^  those 
two  Ijelias,  L.  harpu^ylla  and  L.  oinnabariaa  are  exquisite  planta, 
botti  of  which  aa  parenta  in  the  hands  of  hybridlstE  have  given 
oa  aoma  of  the  most  lorely  ahadea  of  colour  imaginable 
in   tbair   poogeny ;    and  speaking  o(  hybrids,  the  hwatiful 
^dt^ironltis  Vaitdi  must  not  be  lalt  out     Epidaadrum 
ladkxDS  and  the  8oi^n»itia  named  above  are  its  parenta, 
Mid  what  but  a  brightly  tinted  plant  conld   be  expected 
Into  theM  two  ?  Dis»  gtandlflora  ia  bright  enongb  to  pleaae 
til*  moot  eiaeting  in  this   respect,  while   tbe  rare    and 
beautiful  Habenaria    rhodoohlla  Is  perhapa  the  ehowieat 
On^iid  In  exlataaoe  for  its  aize. 

6o  flar  I  have  not  even  meollooed  tbe  showy  section  of 
Maaderalliaa,  a  host  in  themselves,  and  a  great  many  othen 
are  left  out,  but  my  intention  in  writing  was  not  altogether 
to  string  a  list  of  names,  but  mine  to  ndl  attention  to  the 
naefulneas  of  lh<ae  bright  planta  for  assotnating  with  the 
more  neutral  tints  common  in  the  order,  or  with  the  white- 
flowering  kinds,  such  as  0.  orispum.  This  Orchid,  and  the 
HasdeTalliaa  aforesaid,  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  tbe 
most  beautiful  oombinatious  possible  in  a  group  of  flowering 
Orchids,  while  the  feathery  little  spikes  of  Cochliodss  show 
up  brightly  against  Ocelogyne  cristata  tnA  others  of  that  illr. 

For  ctttttn^  aa  hulttmhole  flowers;  again,  the  bright  onea 
have  it  dl  their  own  way,  and  many  times  I  have  won  in 
TMT  strong  competitions  at  shoyrs  for  these  little  boaqneta 
by  using  a  single  flower  of  one  of  these  species,  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  and  Lnlla  cinnaharina  when  they  can  be  had 
are  buttonhole  tlowers  par  txrellmoe.  There  is  not  spare 
time  to  fiO  into  the  cultnre  of  the  various  kinds,  but  that 
of  moet  of  them  hasbkenerenow  referred  to  in  these  pages.  It 
may  be  noted,  in  pusing,  that  none  of  those  mentioned  above 
present  any  special  difficulty  In  this  directiea.— H.  B.  B. 


and  well  drmined.  A  snitahle  compost  for  this  Lily  is  two  parte  eaeh 
of  fibrona  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould,  and  one  part  each  of 
decayed  manure  aod  sand,  with  a  Utile  omshed  charooaL 

Half  fill  tiie  pots  with  the  ccnnpost,  and  then  place  the  bulha  in 
poaition,  introdiicing  compost  carefnily  round  and  over  them  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch.  Ko  water  should  be  given,  as  the  bnlbs  having 
no  roots  do  not  reqnire  it,  and  the  moi»tnre  present  in  the  soil  will  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  bulba  plump  antU  growth  bi^ins.  The 
best  poNtioQ  for  the  pots  is  in  a  ^me  safe  from  froa^  covering  the 
pots  with  coooa-nnt  fibre  refuse  to  the  depth  of  2  ioches.  No  further 
troutde  is  necessary  nndl  growth  b^ns.  Then  at  onoe  ramove  the 
pots  to  a  oool  poaition  near  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse^  givinz  a  little 
shade  to  tbe  blanched  growth  antU  a  green  tint  ia  aaeumed.  After 
this  the  growth  must  be  made  in  a  light  and  airy  poaition  in  a  green- 
bouBSk  alfordloe  Witter  to  the  soil  whenever  the  autfaoe  dries.  The 
cooler  they  can  be  grown  tiie  better. 

As  the  stems  advance  in  height  roots  are  emitted  from  the  base  In 
addition  to  the  roots  thrown  out  by  the  bnlb.  The  produotion  of  the 
■tern  roots  helps  the  growth  of  the  plants  wouderTnlly  if  a  top-dreselng 
is  afforded  as  soon  as  they  appear  In  quantity.  The  compoat  for  this 
purpose  may  conaiat  of  the  same  matariu  as  advised  for  potting, 
thoQgh  a  little  more  decayed  manure  can  be  added  with  advantage. 
When  the  pota  become  well  filled  with  roots  weak  suppliea  of  liquid 
manure  wiU  lie  lienafieial  if  given  onoe  or  twtoe  wedcly.  Soot  water 
is  excellent,  and  should  be  made  by  mixing  soot  into  a  pasta,  then 
adding  additional  water,  stirring  well  and  mlxhig  in  a  spadeful  of 
qulaklimB.  This  clarifies  the  soot  water,  oaurins  It  to.  be  of  a  rich, 
clear  wine  colour.  Healthy  plants  appreciate  this  stimulant,  and 
respond  by  assuming  dark  green  foliage,  and  eveutoally  better  ooloured 
flowers.  Oow  and  horse  manure  also  make  good  stimulant*.  A  peck 
of  either  la  nffldent  for  25  gallons  of  water.  Qive  it  to  tbe  planta 
In  a  clear,  weak  state. 

After  tbe  early  part  of  June  the  plants  may  stand  outdoors'antil 
commsoeing  to  flower.  Fnmish  each  stem  with  a  neat  stake  to  heap 
it^pdght  and  prevent  breakage.    Aa  the  flower  buds  appear  introduce 


LILIUM  AURATUM. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  fineat  and  most  popular  of  all 
Uliea,  and  a  number  of  good  bulbs  should  be  procured  at 
b  season  for  the  porpoee  of  cultivation  In  pota  to  produce 
summer  display.  Finn  sound  bulbs  must  be  employed, 
I  theea  only  can  lie  depended  upon  to  give  satisfaolory 
■nlta.  Those  with  Injured  or  partially  decayed  scales  must  be 
voided,  though  If  only  a  few  of  the  outer  scales  are  affected  these 
ay  be  removed,  and  the  bulbs  be  no  worse.  If  the  scales  are  soft, 
vttally  surround  the  bnlbs  with  moist  coooa-nnt  fibre  refuae  in  a 
ox  In  a  cool  poaHion.  Tney  may  remain  until  the  bulte  become 
lump,  then  pot.  It  is  (he  practice  of  some  growers  to  allow  them 
I  emit  roota  into  the  fibre  before  potting. 

A  6-inch  pot  is  the  best  size  for  aiogle  bulba,  though  some  of  the 
rgest  may  require  a  rather  larger  receptacla.  A  9  or  10-inch  pot 
ifl  acoommodate  three  bulba.  They  require  to  be  placed  rather  low 
iwn  to  admit  of  top-dressing,  and  the  pots  ought  to  be  clean,  dry. 


CrrsiPBDiuM  Hrba  vab   Eubtadbs. 


the  plants  again  to  the   greenbouae  or  oonaervatory,  where  th^ 
imposing  blooma  will  give  beauty  and  fragrance  for  a  oonaiderable 

In  addition  to  L.  auratum,  tbe  original  type,  there  are  some 
interesting  varieties  worthy  of  cultivation.  L.  a.  platypbylliim 
has  larger  leaves,  and  is  altogether  more  robust  in  character, 
L,  a.  rubro-vittatum  is  similar  in  habit  and  growth  to  the  type,  but 
the  flowera  are  more  distinct  in  oharacter.  Each  petal  is  recurved, 
and  down  the  centre  runs  a  crimson  band ;  there  are  ^so  crimson  spots 
on  a  white  ground.  In  contrast  with  these  robust  varieties  there  ia 
L.  a,  Wittei,  having  slender  growth  and  creamy  white  flowers, — E. 
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Bkoent  Wxatbeb  a  Loitdon.— Tbe  elimBtal  oandmoni  hue  not 
been  p«r[uiiilarlj  ahkrutarittia  oF  ObriiUou.  Ob  S>tiird«;  It  «m  Tery 
ftWRTi  l>°'  °»  Snudky  it  wu  Mnnevbat  oleanr,  ■•  wu  it  on  Chriitmu 
Day,  vben  there  wa*  a  iharp  erening  frotL  During  the  earljr  honri  of 
Boxinf  moTDioK  rain  fell  heaTily,  bat  It  was  Sne  thooKb  mild  and  dull 
until  mlddaj,  i>h«ii  rain  again  fell.    Wednetda;  opened  doll  and  raw, 

8piK£A  hypebioifolia.— Id  pom  and  graTellT  wila  it  it  often 

dlfficnlt  to  find  a  plant  that  will  flower  In  iummer  and  thrive,  rooting  dowa 
fttr  enough  to  lind  moiitore  to  enable  It  to  do  to.  This  pretty  ihmbbj 
S[dnea  will  grow  where  manj  otheri  of  the  genu  wonid  itarre,  and  the 
oharming  little  bnncbei  of  while  flowen  produced  all  along  the  tomewhat 
Blender  growths  never  fail  to  attraat  BttcDlion.  I  have  even  It  growing 
ont  of  an  old  wall  and  flowstbg  ligoronslj,  thongb  no  doubt  more 
liberal  treatment  woald  ininre  better  reeulu.— B.  S.  £. 

TloLETB  FOB  Exhibition. — "A.  J,  L."  hu  itraok  a  right 

note  on  page  631  aa  to  the  Talne  of  the  Violet  aji  an  axhUiitlo*Q  flower, 
bat,  *»  many  reader*  are  donbtleii  aware,  the  idea  ia  not  new,  and 
Tlolele,  both  ai  pot  planli  and  out  fiowsn,  have  been  and  are  freqnaDtly 
exhibited.  Fot  Tiolet*  are  often  lifted  from  framet  for  the  pnrpoea,  and 
cat  Sowers  are  iHaallj  ihowB  in  ipecimen  glauea.  A  pretty  oIbm  for,  I 
think,  three  varietlea,  leTeral  banchei  of  eiob,  wai  competed  for  at  the 
reoent  Chryiantbemnm  Show  at  Bury  St.  Bdnmndi,  and  Mr,  B.  Marha, 
ti  Hardwichf,  waa  placed   fir«l  maoh  to  the  chagrin  of  aone  other 


The  Gassenbbs'  Royai.  Bbhetolent  Idbtittttion. — The 

alxty-Snt  annnal  general  mntlng  of  the  membtra  and  (nbeoriben  of 
tbia  Inttilntion  will  be  held  at  Sfmpion'B,  101,  Strand,  London,  W.O, 
OB  Tridaj,  January  12lh,  1000,  at  3  F.U.,  for  Ibe  pnrpaaa  of  recelriiw 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  the  acooonti  of  the  Inttltation  (aa 
andiled)  Tot  th«  year  1899 ;  eleoting  officeri  for  the  year  1900,  and  for 
the  porpoM  of  plaoing  alxteen  peoiionera  on  tlw  fandi,  ten  of  whom 
will  be  reoommendad  to  reoeire  the  benefit!  of  the  Inatilntion  without 
elcotiun,  and  the  remaining  itx  by  vole*  of  lubioriber*.  The  chair  will 
be  tak»B  by  Harry  J.  Veltch,  E>q,,  Treaeurer  and  Chairman  of  Coa»- 
mlttac,  at  three  o'clock.  Tbe  poll  will  open  at  3.15  o'clock  and  clow 
•t  4.S0  o'oloch  preciwly,  alter  whioh  hour  do  voting  paper*  can  be 
reecived.  The  voting  paper*  have  been  luoed.  Aoy  inburiber  nol 
havlog  Toocived  a  copy  shonld  oomnianlcata  with  the  Secretary,  17S, 
Tletoiia  Street,  S.W,  The  annnal  friendly  supper  will  take  place  alio 
atSimpaon'i,  101,  Strand,  W.C,  at  6  p.m.,  on  the  erening  of  the  lame 
day,  when  W.  A.  Bilney,  Biq.,  of  Weybrtdge,  will  prMide, 

ExHlBtTIIJO  FlOWBXS  VS  TASES.— It  1*  evident  that  there  ii 

a  strong  reaction  eelUng  in  igainal  the  itereotjped  method  of  showing 
flower*  of  diverae  natnre  on  board*  as  hitherto.  I  notice  that  Mr.  George 
Fanl  has  been  advocating  a  more  free  and  natural  method  of  exhibiting 
Bote*,  and  aa  Cbrjsanthemnm*  and  Carnations  baTO  alrewly  Co  admir- 
ably led  the  way  it  i«  not  po*>ibte  that  Hoses  can  remain  out  in  the 
cold.  The  only  ptnnt  In  relation  to  Hybrid  Perpetnala,  the  great  ezhi- 
bitioa  flowen,  1«  that  to  set  them  up  with  long  stems  in  vases  oaeda  the 
entting  of  a  ^ood  deal  of  wood.  Still  farther,  becauee  the  roiewDod  is 
CO  hard,  it  is  jnit  poaiible  tiiat  flowers  sst  np  on  long  stemi  may  not  keep 
freih  In  water,  eipeoially  on  bot  day*.  *o  well  a*  softer  wooded  sism*  will. 
There  oan  be  no  doubt  but  that  both  Chrysanthemums  and  Camatloos 
set  up  in  vases,  a*  1*  now  so  eommon,  present  them*elvc8  in  the  most 
attractive  and  beautiful  aapeots.  Wc  bave  seen  Tea  Roees  ooeasionally 
shows  in  vaif*  with  oharming  effect.  Mr.  Piper  has  of  late  evideaoed 
with  bis  lovely  new  Ro*c,  Sunriac,  bow  cbarming  Tea*  may  be  presented 
in  vaae*  and  epergnes.  We  have,  perhaps,  a  more  difficult  flower  to  deal 
with  in  tbe  Dablih  Certainly  the  huge,  robust  Shows  and  Fanciee  could 
hardly  be  made  lo  look  beautiful  in  vase*  i  but  Pompon*  oould  be  ao 
•hown  with  pleasing  eSeet,  and  the  lovely  Cacto*  forma  more  *o.  Ho 
doubt,  exhibitor*  of  Dahlias  will  kick  at  tlw  suggeelion  that  enough  has 
been  seen  of  the  ordinary  half  doten  wire  raok  method  of  showing  these 
flower* ;  bnt  atill  the  method  la  very  formal  and  inartiatlo.  Fcrhapc  the 
N.D.S.  may  resolve  to  inOvdooe  valuable  vaae  Glasses  in  larger  nnmber* 
(ban  has  yet  been  seen.— A,  D. 


Oasdeviko  Appointkbnt. — Ur,  James  Prisel),  for  Ibe  past 

eight  years  head  gariener  to  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  Old  Forge,  Dnn- 
mnriy,  oo.  Antrim,  ha*  been  appointed  head  gardener  and  Mtate 
manager  to  LicntcoMtt  W.  H.  Nicboli,  Kilbraok  Hou**,  Doneraite, 
CO.  Cwk. 

Hbssle    GA&DBNEBa'    Society.— A    meeting  of    the   aborw 

Soetaly  was  held  on  December  13th,  Mr.  Mason  pre*id*d  over  a  good 
attendance  of  member*.  Tbe  aaaayltt  for  the  evening  wa*  Mr.  Foyne  i^ 
Hnll,  whoee  subjeot  wa*  "  Common  Garden  Flower*  and  their  Cultore." 
An  inteiosdng  diioiusion  followed,  which,  with  a  cordial  Tola  of  tbaaka 
lo  the  etaayUt  and  Obaiman,  terminated  an  enjoyable  evening.  3&, 
Picker  of  Heselewood  Was  awarded  the  Society's  firtt-claaa  eertifioat* 
for  a  magnificent  display  of  late  Chr7*antbemnms.— J.  V.  D. 

The  Latb  Mb.  AtPRED  OuTXAu.— Ah  I  poorOntnun,thaa*a< 

D*  who  aaw  him  thia  year  at  Shrewsbury  Show  in  bia  genial,  happy  mood — 
and,  apparently,  ia  die  best  of  health — Uttle  tboughl  that  before  the 
sands  of  the  year  had  mn  ont  he  would  have  joined  "  the  great  majority ■" 
It  will  be  a  bard  task  to  find  bis  equal  aa  an  expert  jndge  of  plant*  at 
the  great  shows,  where  hi*  demrions  were  arrived  at  by  calm  deliberation, 
uded  by  wide  knowledge.  Shrewsbury  Show,  as  welt  as  many  othcn, 
will  ceem  singnlarly  ineomplete  without  Mr.  Oatram,  whose  qniet 
bnmonr  and  good  companionship  mad*  him  a  special  favourite  among  all 
elaues  of  hortioulturisls. — H.  D. 

Royal  Meteoboloqioal  Sooibtt.— The  monthly  meeting  of 

this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  20th  inti,  at  tbe  Insll- 
tntionof  Civil  Engineers,  Mr,  F.  a  Bayard,  LLM.,  Piesident,  in  the 
ehair.  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  M.In*LO.B ,  read  a  paper  on  "  Ttie  Climatic 
Conditions  Neoeuary  for  the  Propagation  and  Spread  of  Flagne."  Dr. 
B.  H.  Scott,  F.&S.,  commnnioated  also  a  nolo  on  a  remarkable  dnit  base 
whiob  was  experienoed  at  TeneriSs,  Canary  Island*,  on  Fcbmary  16th 
to  Idtb,  1890,  The  hue  dnrtng  thi*  period  wa*  exoeptionally  dmaa^  *o 
much  CO,  that  a  ateamar  was  two  days  and  three  night*  on  a  voyage  from 
Tenerifie  to  La*  Palmas,  a  distano*  ihc  n*uaUy  oovcred  la  flve  hour*, 
while  the  "  Tintagel  Castle"  of  the  Donald  Carrie  Line  was  dalayed  for 
thirty  hours,  and  the  **  Roalin  Castle,"  homeward  bound,  had  the  dost  so 
thick  that  tor  900  milee  the  *an  and  *taT*  were  obecared  and  the  ihip  was 
delayed  two  day*. 

Stbawbebbieb  Unsbb  Ibbioation.— The  latest  bulletia  ol  Iha 

Mleh  experimenlalststioni*  entitled  •■  Strawberry  Nolaa  for  1B99."  For 
soinc  years  the  station  ha*  tecured  all  the  new  varieties  fbr  triaL  Tha 
soil  is  a  moderately  heavy  loam,  used  formerly  a*  a  garden.  Stable 
manitre  has  been  frequently  applied,  and  the  gronnd  1«  now  In  good 
condition,  although  not  ideal  for  fruit.  The  plsnta  for  thl*  year'*  note* 
were  set  in  May,  1898,  IB  Inohesby  1  feat.  Half  formed  matted  rows  and 
the  remainder  were  kept  In  hllis.  About  twenty-flre  plant*  of  aaoh 
variety  were  seoured.  Good  onltivation  waa  given  all  summer.  A  molcdi 
wa*  applied  in  early  winter,  and  In  the  apring  ol  1899  waa  placed  between 
the  row*.  About  June  l*t  of  thi*  year  tbe  mulch  wa*  removed  and  the 
plantation  irrigated  at  tbe  rale  of  BOO  barrel*  pm  acre,  the  mnloh  being 
replaced  and  the  *oil  kept  euffioiently  moist  the  rem^der  of  the  s*a*cn. 
A  *trip  not  irrigated  prodaoed  lea*  than  half  a  orop.  One  bundred  and 
aixly  varietiea  were  tbua  teatcd. — ('  Amsrican  Agriculturist.") 

London's    Opbh    SPACSa.— At    the  recent    meeting    of  (he 

Metropolitan  Public  Oardaua  Asaodallon,  It  was  reported  that  the  Loeal 
Government  Board  had  aaaenled  to  the  propoaed  contribution  by  Iha 
Willasden  Distriot  Gonncil  lowarda  the  DoUls  HiU  ccheme,  and  that 
steps  could  now  be  taken  to  complete  the  purchase  of  this  estate  of 
93  acres  a*  a  public  park.  The  Secretary  stated  that  the  Brookwell 
Park  Eitenaion  Committee,  upon  which  the  Aasociation  wa*  repre- 
sented, formed  for  seeliring  the  addition  of  42  acre*  to  Brockwell 
Pork,  at  a  eoat  of  £72,000.  bad  been  actively  engaged  daring  tbe 
month  In  approachlnK  varioo*  South  London  veatnee,  Lambeth  bad 
agreed  to  subscribe  £16,000,  and  It  waa  hoped  that  Camberwell,  Now- 
Ington,  and  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Scuthwark,  would  also  become 
contributor*.  It  was  decided  to  render  help  In  the  laying-out  of  a 
ohlldrea's  playground  in  Sumner  Bond,  Camberwell,  and  to  take  step* 
to  oppose  any  Bill  that  might  be  introduced  for  enabling  the  Battersea 
Latohmere  allotment  land  to  be  need  a*  a  building  site,  the  land  having 
been  formerly  part  of  a  common.  It  was  reported  that  the  attantioii 
of  the  variouB  County  Coundls  in  England  and  Walea  had  been  drawn 
to  the  Commoni  Act,  1899,  a  elauM  in  which,  promoted  by  tbe  As*o- 
oiation,  conferred  upon  all  County  Counoils  the  powers  of  the  London 
County  Council  in  regard  lo  providing  open  space*  thcouclT**  or 
ascialing  loeal  authorities  to  do  so. 
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**My   Qabden   Diabt."— Aooompaaied  with  the  beantifaUy 

prodaced  <*  Amateart*  Guide  in  Hortioulture,"  Meaars.  Satton  ft  Sons 
■eod  as  their  compact  and  chaste  diary  as  above  entitled.  When  given 
away  it  is,  of  coarse,  tbeirs  no  longer,  and  the  title  becomes  appro- 
priate  as  in  the  possessire  ease.  The  diary  coutains,  as  osaal,  reminders  of 
what  ahonld  be  done  during  the  different  months,  and  also  affords  space 
for  notes  and  jottings  that  most  persons  like  to  make  in  the  eourse  of 
their  gardening  roiitine. 

Floweb*clad  Kopjes. — Under  the  above  heading  the  war 

correspondent  of  the  *«  Daily  News  "  writes  as  follows  :— ^  Bushy  tangles 
of  wild  white  Jasmine  spring  from  among  those  boalders  with  denser 
growth  of  thriving  shrubs  bearing  waxen,  flowers  that  blaze  in  brilliant 
eearlet  and  orange,  and  the  coarse  grass  that  begins  to  show  on  every 
patch  of  earth  between  the  rocks  is  dotted  lA^ith  clusters  like  dwarf 
Petunias,  or  purple  bells  of  trailing  Conrolvulas.  A  rich  storehouse  this 
for  the  botanist^  whose  contemplative  studies,  however,  might  be  rudely 
disturbed  by  the  shriek  and  boom  of  shells  bursting  about  him," 

The  Obange  Gbovbs  of  Flobida.  —  That  the  South  has 

many  men  of  energy  and  persistence  is  shown  in  the  activity  among 
Orange  growers  in  southern  Louisiana  and  Florida  The  few  who 
hilled  up  their  trees  before  the  terrible  frost  of  last  winter  saved  a  good 
pereentage  of  them  above  the  bud.  These  grew  rapidly  last  summer, 
will  bear  again  next  year  where  given  good  culture.  This  has 
encouraged  many  growers  to  begin  to  renew  their  groves  and  prepare 
to  protect  by  means  of  hilling,  smudging,  and  the  like.  This,  says  an 
Aiaerican  contemporary,  is  undoubtedly  a  risky  business,  but  many 
believe  that  in  five  years  the  South  will  be  producing  more  Oranges 
than  oyer. 

JUDCIKQ  Melons. — It  has  been  remarked  that  the  abolition 

xA  the  practice  of  cutting  Melons  to  ascertain  their  value  when  in 
competition  will  cause  some  dissatisfaction  among  juc^^es.  I  think, 
however,  that  most  judges  would  welcome  such  a  change.  I,  fearless  of 
contradiction,  submit  that  the  majority  of  judges  who  have  that  task  to 
perform  look  upon  the  cutting  system  as  a  disagreeable  tasL,  which 
often  produces  nausea,  so  many  badly  flavoured  fruit  being  ti:bled. 
Judgea  are  often  led  to  conclusions  by  sweetness  alone,  ignoring  toui^h 
flesh  and  absence  of  depth  in  iU  Some  of  the  finest  fruits  are  almost 
scentless  ;  a  La  Favourite  we  cut  lately  was  so,  but  the  flavour  waa  of 
great  excellence.  It  is  one  of  the  best  flavoured  sorts  I  know. — 
M.  Temple,  Carr<m,  N,B, 

The  Foob  Eelwobms.— What  has  become  of  our  old  foe  the 

eelworm  7  No  complaint  in  Journal  of  Hortumttwre  this  autumn.  Has 
the  care  been  found  for  the  pest  ?  I  have  found  the  remedy,  or,  I  ahould 
say,  remedies.  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  the  gentry  this  year ;  but 
what  did  for  them  I  do  not  quite  know.  First,  I  put  fresh  soil  in  my 
borders,  having  thoroughly  limed  the  walls ;  I  added  fresh  lime,  as 
advised  in  your  columns  some  time  ago,  soaked  the  borders  with  soluble 
phenyle,  according  to  your  directions,  and  then  added  Veltha,  as  adver- 
tised, and  thoroughly  stirred  the  lot  up.  This  mixture  of  medicines  was 
too  DQuch  for  the  poor  chaps,  and  they  bolted,  or  died  in  attempting  to 
digest  the  nostrums,  for  I  have  not  lost  a  plant  out  of  400  put  out,  and 
have  had  a  thoroughly  good  crop  of  Tonfatoes  ;  last  year  I  lost  25  per 
cent.    I  wonder  which  was  the  fatal  dose  ?  that's  what  pussies  me.— W.  B. 

FiBST-CLASS   Fbuits  AND  VEGETABLES. — ^Ignoraut  writers 

are  fond  of  ridiculing  the  culture  of  fruits  and  vegetables  under  glass,  as 
If  the  sole  object  were  to  get  something  out  of  season.  They  do  not 
know  that  the  skilful  gardener  can  beat  Nature  every  time  in  quality,  as 
well  as  in  the  time  when  the  article  may  be  said  to  be  in  season.  We 
have  come  to  learn  that,  to  some  extent,  in  the  house  culture  of  ToTnatoes, 
<3ucumbers.  Lettuce,  and  some  other  things — and  those  acquainted  with 
the  results  understand  full  well  that  mere  outdoor  culture  could  never 
have  product  of  equal  quality — the  prices  obtained  by  those  who  grow 
for  market  compensate  for  all  the  extra  trouble  involved.  Grape  culture 
under  glass  was  once  very  popular  in  America,  but  the  easy  production 
of  the  foreign  Grape  in  the  open  air  of  California  dampened  the  ardour 
of  our  cultivators.  But  no  one  has  ever  yet  found  a  bunch  of  California 
Orapes  to  equal  the  results  of  a  first-class  Grape  grower  of  the  article 
onder  glass.  Even  in  Germany  and  France,  where  the  Grape  does  well 
in  the  open  air,  the  glass  bouse  Grape  grower  finds  a  good  profit  in  his 
obonpatiou,  if  he  is  a  real  gardener  ani  not  an  empiric.  '*  La  Semaine 
Hortioolo  "  notes  that  a  cultivator  of  this  class  near  Brussels  produced  a 
bunch  that  weighed  over  7  lbs.  It  was  sold  at  auction,  aud  brought 
about  5doIs.  50  cents,  which  we  suppose  is  about  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  single  bunch  of  Grapes. — (**  Meehan's  &IonthIy.")  [We  rather 
auspect  it  is  not— it  is  only  about  3s.  fid.  a  pound.] 


The   Chbysanthemuh  Aftebmath.— I   have   often  been 

struck  on  looking  over  greenhouses  in  which  a  few  weeks  previously  were 
seen  splendid  oolleotioca  of  Chryaanthemums  with  the  unpleasant  contrast 
laler  presented  when  the  best  flowers  are  all  cot,  the  tails  are  hanging 
anyhow,  weariog  a  dirty  bedraggled  aspect,  whilst  many  cut-down  plants 
show  a  condition  of  untidiness  that  is  painful  to  aee — the  aftermath 
of  the  great  flowering  seaion.  It  seems  very  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  speedy  clearing  out  of  plants  from  houses  the  moment  the 
bloom  is  over.  Looking  upon  the  remains  or  wrecks  of  former  beauty  is 
not  at  all  exhilarating.  Few  plants  grown  in  pots  give  these  very  defined 
contrasts  so  quickly  as  does  the  Chrysanthemum.  The  place,  for  cut- 
downs  is  in  frames,  and  not  houses. — A.  D 

The  Wintbb  Moth. — The  note  by  •*  J.  H."  (page  544)  on  the 

habits  of  this  insect,  especially  in  relation  to  tree  ascents,  is  ^ery  interest- 
ing, and  I  am  aure  needs  no  apology.  I  did  once  read  somewhere  that 
the  male  moth  had  been  seen  to  carry  the  female  moths  into  the  treee  on 
its  back  ;  but  I  always  regarded  that  as  a  sort  of  pious  tradition,  a  little 
yarn  started  in  fun,  which  many  would  too  readily  believe  to  be  true,  aud 
which  indicates  far  higher  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  moths  than  lo 
some  human  beings.  But  it  is  comforting  to  the  credulous  after  all  to 
learn  that  the  story  is  on  '*  J.  H.'s"  observation  known  to  have  been  **all 
my  eye."  We  may,  therefore,  still  place  confidence  in  the  Usefulness  of 
the  greased  paper  hands  as  bounds  which  the  wingless  female  moth  may 
not  get  over.  How  admirably  does  the  old  adage,  "Prevention  is  better 
than  cure,"  apply  to  grease-banding  tree  stems,  so  far  as  the  winter  moth 
ia  concerned*— D. 

FcTNaoiD    Diseases. — Messrs.    Wm.    Wood    &    Sous    send 

as  a  prospectus  on  fungoid  diseases  in  plants.  It  bears  the  Miltonian 
motto,  '*  Here  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures."  These  **  pleasures  ' 
to  the  enterprising  Wood  Green  firm  are  presumably  afforded  by 
testimonials  from  gardeners  aud  others  describing  the  efficacy  of  Veltha 
aa  a  fungicide  and  health  promoter  of  plants.  On  another  page  a 
correspondent  narrates  his  success  in  banishing  eelarorms  by  a  mixture 
of  medicines,  including  Veltha  and  phenyle,  and  appears  to  be  in  a 
state  of  mental  perplexity  as  to  which  liad  the  more  conclusive  effect 
on  the  **poor  little  chaps."  Messrs.  Wood  perhaps  would  vote  for 
Veltha,  Mr.  Abbey  for  phenyle ;  the  ordinary  man  may  be  inclined  to 
try  both,  and  thus  ascertain,  if  he  can,  which  has  the  better,  or  worse, 
effect  on  his  particular  plant  enemies. 

AlNSLJSA  Walkebi. — This  is  one  of  the  two  species  of  A inslssa 

occasionally  met  with  in  gardens.  The  genus  is  an  Eastern  one,  the 
species  having  been  collected  in  China,  Japan,  and  N.E.  India,  though 
not  in  any  great  quantity  in  either  place.  The  one  under  notice  has  been 
introduced  several  times  from  Hong  Kong,  where  it  is  occasionally  met 
met  with  in  a  wild  state.  An  example  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  in  the 
T  range  at  Eew.  In  general  appearance  it  forms  a  well  furnished  bush 
about  a  foot  in  height,  the  shoots  being  of  a  semi- woody  character  clothed 
with  small  green  leaves  Tha  heads  of  flowers  are  borne  twenty  or  so 
together  on  racemes  6  inches  long.  The  corolla  is  white  and  curiously 
twisted.  A  touch  of  colour  is  given  by  the  reddish  purple  stamens, 
which  are .  conspicuously  placed.  Although  not  a  plant  that  a  trade 
grower  would  be  likely  to  make  a  fortune  with,  the  amateur  who  goes  in 
for  a  varied  collection  of  plants  would  find  it  worth  a  place,  An  ordinary 
greenhouse  will  be  foaud  suitable  for  its  successful  cnltivation. — W.  D. 

MBTBOXOXiOOXOAXi  OBBBRVATIOWB  £LT  CBIBWICK. 

—Taken  in  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society*s  Gardens— height  above 

sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 


\sm. 


December. 


J3  I 


Temperature  of  the 
Air. 


At  9  A.  M 


Temperature  of 

tuti  Soil. 

At   9  A.M. 


S 


Dry     Wet 
Bulb.  Bulb. 


Sunday     17      S.E. 
Monday    18   N.N.K. 
Tuesday   19  i    S.E. 
Wed'sdayJO      S.E. 
Thursdays!    E.N.E. 
Friday   .22  i  S.S.E. 
Saturday  23   N.N.E. 


dejf. 

37-8 
36-3 
33-3 
87-3 
36-9 
33-9 
34-0 


Means  .. 


•j;;.^ 


i*0 


deg. 
86-2 
35-8 
321) 
30-5 
35-1 
33-6 
84-0 


34-9 


A  viTy   foggy,   dark   week,    some  days   scarcely   any   lii^ht  ;    sma.i 
q'lantitles  of  raio  fell  o.i  Ifae  22D(i  and  23r(!. 
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APPLES. 

Yehub  Pippht. 
At  tha  niMttDg  of  ths  Bojal  Hortiaultnnl  Sodetj  h<Id  ta  the 
Drill  HftU  on  September  ISth  lut,  Ur.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmonth, 
■t«g«d  Apple  TenDi  Pipfdo  (fig.  %V},  to  wbfch  the  Ftolt  Committee 
recommended  »□  eward  of  merit.  It  fi  »  hftodiome,  lymmetric*! 
fnilt  rether  orer  medium  alze.  The  fleah  Is  reij  tender,  eweet,  wid  of 
«  moet  ■gieekUe  flATonr.  The  rye  U  half  open,  with  braad  reonrni^ 
■egmenti,  while  the  Iodb  etalk  I«  ioaertad  io  a  ehallow  urlty.  The 
colour  ie  a  nnilorm  pue  lemon  yellow.  Belatire  to  the  vaiietj  Mr. 
Godfrey  wrltea : — "  It  ia  a  variety  that  generally  ripena  about  the  end 
of  Angtut,  bat  thla  aeaaon,  hot  and  dry  thoagh  It  has  been,  the  Trait 
haa  matured  later.  '  Yenna  Pippin,'  butmoreoomroonly 'l^amdeTity,' 
hta  been  known  in  tbeee  parte  for  a  number  of  yearc,  and  haa  been  a 
.  greet  faTourite.  It  wu  abont  the  firat  Apple  I  knew  aa  a  lad.  It 
BMma  Tery  attattga  that  it  haa  hot  been  kiMwn  better,  aa  the  tree  ia  a 
aore  cropper  in  all  aoila." 

Too  Lakok  pok  Dbbbbbt." 

Tbi8  is  an  eipmaion  one  oft«n  hears  nowadayi  applied  to  fine 

l«K:e  eattog  Apples,  and  loniewhere  Utaiy  (I  thought  it  was  Id  the 

R.H.S  Initniotions  for  show  Apples,  but  cannot  find  it),  I  read  that 

Blenheim  Orat^ea  when  afaown  as  "deseeit"  Applet  ibonld  not  be 


Fis.  99.— Apple  Ykoib  Pippin. 

above  medium  size— in  fact  I  understood  that  aize  above  the  medium 
would  be  a  demerit,  if  not  a  dtranalification.  As  I  do  not  quite  follow 
the  reasoniDR  in  this  matter,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
the  other  aide. 

At  onr  local  show  the  Apples  shown  as  "dessert"  varfetiea  have 
generally  been  veiy  small— Kinn  of  the  Pippina,  and  the  like— and  I 
nave  thought  sometimes  1  should  want  my  spectacles,  a  good  diasect- 
ing  knife,  and  plenty  of  leisure,  in  order  to  gel  much  edible  Apple, 
apart  from  the  peel  and  core,  out  of  a  plateful  of  them.  Yery  good  ? 
^e  Qaronr  P  Ob,  yes,  I  daresay.  8o  are  a  jack  snipe  and  a  brown 
■hrimp,  neither  of  which  would  be  the  worse  for  being  a  good  bit 
bigger,  and  those  who  are  not  skilful  carvers  and  manipulatora  some- 
times Ihink  the  moisels  you  get  at  last  are  not  worth  the  trouble. 
Dick  Swivellar,  who  conridered  himself  no  mean  authority,  affirmed 
that  beer  "coiddn't  be  tasteJ  in  a  sip,"  and,  fond  as  I  am  of  a  good 
Apple,  I  can  get  very  Utile  comfort  oat  of  one,  where  I  cannot  obtain 
a  reaaonable  mouthful  free  of  core. 

Let  not  anyone  think  from  this  tnai  1  am  In  favour  of  size  at  the 
expense  of  quality  snd  flavour.  Certainly  not.  For  inrtanee,  if  any- 
one can  lell  me  where  1  can  get  Brussels  Sprout  seed  that  will  yield 
me  the  eniall,  compact,  firm,  well  flavoured  little  knobs  I  can 
remember  twenty  or  ihiriy  years  ago,  I  shall  be  muoh  obliged  to  him. 
No  1  What  I  object  ito  is  that  aize  by  itself  should  be  a  demerit 
or  difqnalification  in  spite  of  quality  and  flavour. 

It  will  be  said  perhaps,  "  It  is  only  a  matter  of  praotical  con- 
venience.    At  dessert  guests  will  not  take  large  Apples,  because  they 


are  more  than  they  care  to  eat  That  la  the  only  reaaoo,  but  a 
sufficient  one  aa  Ikr  •■  (t  goes."  My  answer  wonld  be  :  Fint  of  all, 
that  aa  far  I  am  coacert)pd,  thongh  I  eat  a  good  many  Apples, 
"  deaseit "  after  dinner  is  about  the  last  time  when  I  should  tske  one  ; 
almost  any  other  time  of  the  day  would  suit  me  better.  Next,  thatll 
do  not  remember  a  similar  limit  being  pl«oed  on  Fears;  and  aurely 
Pitmaston  Dueheaa  and  othera  are  often  a  great  deal  bigger  than  any 
eating  Apples,  except  perhaps  Emperor  Alexander.  In  ray  own 
family  there  is  a  baaki't  of  Apples  always  on  the  sidehoard,  and  when 
they  are  Urge  a  budding  knife  is  by  them,  the  xjoij  handle  of  which 
will  split,  not  out  them,  with  vet;  little  tronble ;  and  if  a  half  ia  left 
in  the  baaket,  it  dues  not  remain  there  long.  Why  ahonld  there  not 
be  such  a  neat  implement  in  the  Apple  dUdi  ? 

And  lastly,  I  would  point  out  that  of  two  Apples,  otie  double  the 
aize  of  the  other,  a  half  of  the  big  one  is  a  very  maoh  more  aatia- 
faotory  Item  than  the  whole  of  the  small  one — not  OQly  beoanae  thfre 
is  a  larger  proporUou  of  free  edible  fleah,  but  alto  beoanae  it  is  enuer 
to  get  at,  whether  decoronaly  aaaayed  with  rilver  knits  and  fork  at 
"deasert,"  or  carried  along  to  munch  at  yonr  moraiog  alroll  after 
breakfaat.— W.  K.  Raillxx, 

The  Bohb  of  the  Ecklinvillb. 

Me.  Alexakdxb  Dickson  having  incidentally  mentioned  that 
the  above  Apple  was  raised  at  Ruhane  House,  Kiroubbio,  it  waa 
pointad  out  to  him  that  the  late  Dr.  Hogg,  who  was  usually  very 
careful  in  hia  referenoaa,  attributed  the  raising  of  the  popular  variety 
to  a  Scottish  gardener,  Mr.  Logan,  at  Echltnville,  and  hence  the  name 
of  the  Apple.  Mr.  Dickson  has  obligingly  explained  tiae  matter  as 
follows : — 

"  Robane  Hoiiaa  ia  a  new  name  for  Ecklicvllle,  theoldboma  of 
the  Elcklins,  who  are  now  replaced  in  it  by  a  Preabyttrian  clergyman. 
Old  Mr.  Lrf^n  was  a  great  friend  of  the  writer's  grandhther.  We  have 
still  againat  a  wall  the  oldest  livino;  tree  of  Logkn'a  Seedling,  which 
was  raised  from  the  same  fruit  aa  EckllnTille."  There  is  thus  no  con- 
fiict  in  the  statementa  after  all. 

Soil  Isfluence  ok  Apples. 

As  affording  evidence  that  the  above  nasful  Apple  does  not  succeed 
equally  well  on  all  aolli,  one  of  the  must  successful  Krowere  of 
Apples  generally  has  found  it  desirable  to  out  down  hta  Eckiinville 
treea  and  graft  them  with  other  varieties  thai  pay  bim  better.  Th« 
■oil  ia  strong  Icam  on  chalk.  A  still  larger  and  equally  anccessful 
Apple  grower  has  during  the  past  seaaon  found  EcUinville  hia  moat 
profliahle  variety,  the  soil  in  this  case  being  rather  light  loam  on 
sandstone. 

Bplittiho  of  Apples. 

1  found  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  auch  aoft-Beahed  and  thin-skinned 
Apples  aa  Pea.'good's  Nonesuch,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  one  or  two 
others  to  splli  at  hia  been  referred  to.  But  in  a  cool  ruoni,  where 
there  was  neither  firing  nor  gaa  in  combnstion,  and  the  nir  was 
perfectly  pure,  the  splitting  seems  to  have  been  due  to  conBiderable 
sap  production  in  the  fraits  onder  the  inBuanee  of  the  great  autumn 
warmth,  and  then  when  the  fruits  had  been  some  time  stored  in  a 
cuol  place  the  sap  hardened,  and  in  doing  so  like  water  under  cold, 
distended,  and  thua  brought  about  the  splittii^BeeQ.  No  ordinarily 
good  keepets  with  thick  akina  were  affected.  Thoae  fruits  that  rild 
split  were  found  to  ^be  quite  mealv,  thus  showing  that  a  lower 
temperature  had  effected  a  material  ohange  in  the  flaah.  Bat  this  not 
uainleresting  faot  leads  naturally  to  the  inqniry,  how  far  a  crop  of 
very  large,  and  because  so  large  necessarily  soft  sappy  frnit.  Is  more 
profitable  or  desirable  than  is  a  crop  of  fruits  of  fair  average  size  and 
of  much  firmer  Besh. 

Many  of  these  soft-Seahed  Applea  are  worth  little  for  any 
purpose,  having  parted  with  fiavour  and  juidnesa  by  the  middle  of 
December,  whilst  other  fruits  smaller  and  firmer  will  keep  sound 
and  juicy  until  the  end  of  Marcii.  Do  we  not  ratber  over-worsLip 
sise  ia  Apples,  at  the  expense  of  quality  and  keeping  properties  ? 
1  think  BO.  But  on  our  show  tablea  aU  the  finer  frnits  take  pre- 
cedence of  these  of  more  solid  flesh,  because  not  so  large.  How 
useful  would  be  a  few  classea  for  say  ux  dishes  of  Apples  In  Januarj 
and  each  month  down  to  May,  good  keeping  quality  with  cieannea 
and  relative  size  to  be  the  prominent  features  in  awarding  prizea.— 
A.  D. 


CARNATIONS  AT  SUNDRIDGE  PARK. 
Of  preeent  day  Bowers  none  seems  to  show  greater  promise  for  tljt 
future  than  ilaJmaiaon  Carnations,  whoae  vogue  or  popularity  is  now 
moat  distinctly  on  the  up  grade.  In  eatablishmenta  on  all  bauds  u 
find  coUeclions  of  greater  or  lesser  pretensions  as  reganls  size,  bik. 
cultivated  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  That  their  reqaireiueutt 
are  daily  becoming  better  understood  cannot  be  doubted,  and   it   ia 
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dneerdy  to  b«  hoped  that  the  dsj  is  not  far  diataat  when  thay  will  bo 
nnlrerNllT  grown  incocMfiilly  in  thii  oonntij.  Th«  fltnnn,  wbon 
wdl  dardoped,  hkn  a  ohum  entlnlr  Ibeir  own,  ud  moot  with  an 
Mfrndatkn  that  U  ueotded  to  few  other  Mnd*  io  geund  aee.  Then 
tb^  htTA  the  ftvther  moit  dednUe  kttribnta  of  flowering  praotinUy 
ttt  all  MMou  of  tha  year,  tbongh  the  tnotitb*  of  April,  May,  and  Jone 
■bow  perhapa  tha  greatart  abandauoe. 

Ooe  of  the  bait  exata^ea  of  anooeaa  with  Halmaiion  Cwnatione 
to  ba  ftmod  within  the  immediata  neigbboarbood  of  tha  metropolia 
ia  (hat  Id  the  gardens  of  Sandridge  Park,  where  Mr.  Tapper 
giowi  tham  (or  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Seott.  There  may  ba  aaan  a 
oolkoUon  approaohing  to  2000  plants,  yoDng  and  old,  and  in  the  moat 
exoBllant  eonditioa.  During  the  lenitb  of  the  beauty  of  tha  plants 
Mr.  W.  CoUinga  of  W«<t  Sireai,  Bromley,  an  amateur,  took  a  photo- 
grapb  of  tba  home,  and  tbia  we  ata  now  eoabled  to  Te[Hodace  (flg.  100), 
A*  may  be  eaen  In  the  excellent  piotnre  flowers  are  numerooB,  and 
buda  of  rariooi  slagea  abundaoL  As  it  was  Impoaaible  for  a  vielt  to 
be  ^^liA  to  eee  thefiowere  themselves  it  was  decided  to  maka  a  journey 
to  uapect  the  planta  that  had  produced  them,  and  those  wbicb  were 


atmoephera  U  demonstrated  by  the  stems  a 
air  would  become  bard,  renuuniug  rather  . 
breaks  from  every  joint. 

Ooe  of  the  oonunonest  troubles  experieuoed  by  Malmaison  growers 
almost  everywhere  eomea  In  the  form  of  a  rusty  fuDgas  whleb,  allowed 
to  have  Its  ran,  completely  spoils  the  plants.  To  guard  sgainst  such 
a  disister,  Mr.  Tapper  resorts  to  hand-pioking,  and  by  taking  every 
diseased  leaf  and  oonaigoing  it  immediately  to  the  flamea  tha  peat  ta 
kept  well  in  hand.  Of  oourse  if  the  diseue  rascbad  a  very  bad  stage, 
this  would  beoome  a  tedious  operation,  bat  this  is  never  permittad. 
1^  aonmr  is  nsnally  at  its  worst  during  November  and  Daoember, 
bnt  we  only  found  one  leaf  sfTeotad  a  week  ago.  The  oompost 
employed  for  tba  planta  oohilata  of  seven  parts  of  loam,  three  each  of 
leaf  mould,  Hu«brooca  bed  refuse  and  coarse  sand,  with  a  faw  small 
piacea  of  ohsrooal  and  a  liitle  CIsy's  ferti)i>er.  In  this  tba  plants 
make  sturdy  k^oV^i  better  Uian  which  no  one  need  daaiie,  aa  it 
IDvariably  produces  blooms  of  excellent  siis^  substanoe,  and  ooloiir. 

The  two-year-old  pisnts  are  now  daily  piodndng  a  lew  flowers, 
wbicb,  though  thay  have  not  tbe  site  of  those  oomlDg  in  tbe  sining. 
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being  brought  along  to  form  the  groundwurk  of  neit  seascn's  ditplsy. 
To  srane  penons,  perhaps,  tbe  flowers  only  appeal  ;  but  to  others 
baaltby  plants  provide  a  theme  for  conversation  and  abandant  material 
for  admiration. 

The  major  portion  of  the  present  Stock  is  hoased  io  the  structure 
sbown  in  the  photograph,  the  whole  of  tbe  central  tiwed-slege  and 
the  flat  side  stages  being  occupied.  Some  of  the  plants  are  in  8  and 
lO-lneh  polr,  but  tba  vast  majority  are  in  32'b,  in  which  Ihey  were 
placed  direct  from  the  layers.  Meet ;; rowers  recommend  theemployment 
of  smaller  pots,  in  fact  Mr.  Tapper  strongly  adrocateB  the  syitem, 
ihoQfib  be  finds  it  impOBsible  to  adopt  it.  Time  and  apace  muBt  be 
ttusidered,  and  they  neceaiitate  [he  use  of  large  pots,  and  caltivators 
iffiU  understand  bow  careful  must  be  tbe  wateriDg  when  there  is  euch 
an  amount  of  eoll  destitute  of  roots,  or  it  will  beuome  sour.  For  a 
ireek  after  potting  the  plants  are  lightly  dewed  daily,  but  sfterwards 
lyringing  smong  the  pots  only  is  advocated.  Mr.  Tapper  largely 
ascribes  his  ruccess  to  allowiog  the  plants  to  practically  reach  the 
flagging  point  at  this  period  of  tbe  year  before  giving  water.  Inelesil 
of  Boil  watering  being  conBtanlly  resorted  to  the  atmosphere  is  kept 
slightly  moiet  by  dsmpiDg  the  paths  and  other  surfaces  at  inlervaU 
rarying  with  the  external  cooditioDs.    Tbe  desirability  of  the  moiet 


sre  yet  very  good  and  imnietiaely  appreciated  when  choiee  flowers  are 
scarce.  These  Carnations  are  great  favourites  with  Sr  Samuel  and 
Lady  Seott,  indeed  their  greatest  desire  is  to  have  a  splendid  collection. 
They  want  tbe  flowers  before  all  others,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  their 
grower  is  so  wsU  able  to  meet  these  requirements. 

In  addition  to  tbe  MalmaisonB  Mr.  Tapper  growa  some  hundreds  of 
tree  and  border  varieties,  and  many  of  the  former  are  now  flowering 
Wntlfully.  These  are  from  cuttings  rooted  in  January  in  a  tempa- 
ratnre  of  60''.  These  eventually  And  their  way  through  the  various 
sizes  of  pots  and  cold  frame  with  subsequent  outdoor  treatment, 
and  ate  at  present  handsoma  plants  that  reflect  the  utmost  credit  on 
the  grower.  Mr.  Tapper  is  most  careful  in  tbe  use  of  msnuie  for  all 
Camations,  but  has  this  year  tried  Mr.  Willis's  Carnation  mixture 
with  marked  sncceea.  The  following  varieties  are  most  strooglr 
recommi'nded— J.  P.  Rurus,  Whipper  Id,  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rolhschili 
Miss  M.  Godfrey,  President  Carnot,  trras,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mrs. 
Llewellyt),  and  Sir  Rivera  Wilson. 

Of  tha  general  stock  of  plants,  the  bardy  and  indoor  fruits,  the 
pleasure  grounds,  and  tlie  splendid  park  in  which  Sundridge  lies, 
DOtbing  can  now  be  written,  though  it  is  hoped  that  at  some  fatura 
time  notes  and  illustrstioos  may  be  given. — U.  J.  Wbigut. 
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The  most  coDveaieot  method  of  growing  Roies  under  glua  is  to 
cuIUcate  them  in  pole,  for  uoleM  k  •ttucture  be  devoted  eotirelf  to 
tbege  flowBTs  there  U  difficulty  in  keeping  the  HoseB  ooQitantty  free 
from  insect  peita,  and  with  other  pUnts  growing  with  them  a  proper 
f  ipening  of  the  wood  in  autuniD  ie  not  easily  obtained.  In  pots  the; 
msv  be  tnrned  out  in  the  open  tir,  thereby  giving  the  pUalB  their 
proper  rest,  u  well  as  provi^Ung  roam  for  other  aiil'jects  when  the 
blooms  are  pasL  The  best  time  to  do  an;  neiiei«aiy  patting — that  is 
>  in  the  case  of  established  planta — is  August.  That  time  being  past 
we  would  not  advise  nieddlmg  with  the  roots  now.  Our  plaols  are 
in  the  open,  but  the  pots  are  plunged  in  leaves  as  a  preventive  from 
severe  froet.  Eioh  pot  is  stood  on  a  tile  to  guard  sguntt  tbe  damage 
of  worms. 

About  the  new  year  we  deal  with  the  plants  by  at  first  taking 
awaj  all  stickd,  and  pruning.  How  close  the  latter  should  be  doos  ia 
somewhat  guided  by  two  things,  whether  we  require  a  quantity  of 
blooms  or  a  lew  of  large  size.  Id  the  latter  cue  pruning  may  be  hard, 
that  is,  only  an  eye  or  two  of  each  shoot,  and  few  of  theie  may  be 
left,  bnt  in  the  former  vra  leave  6  inchu  or  more  of  all  the  better 
grown  branches,  and  remove  tbe  weaker  ones  altogether.  Generally, 
the  Tea  Goaes  require  the  least  pruniog,  and  the  rule  of  planta  outside 
is  followed ;  the  itrongtr  tbe  plant  the  mora  growth  shonld  be  left. 
Tie  the  principal  branches  to  sticks,  wash  the  pots,  and  then  put  them 
under  glans.  Like  Vines,  Rosea  should  be  brought  into  new  growth 
gradually.  A  vinery  or  Peach  hoase  with  the  contents  starting  is  just 
the  place  for  the  Goaes:  the  ayrin^^ng  and  damping  necessary  to  the 
one  are  beneScial  to  the  other. 

Water  at  the  roots  should  be  avoided  for  soma  time.  Tbe  moiat 
atmosphere  and  sap  stored  is  sufficient  until  tbe  shoots  nre  about 
2  inchra  long.  If  the  roots  be  soddsned,  after  growth  will  not  be 
satisfactory,'  Guard  against  draughts.  Front  air  is  In  the  early 
siagea  hurtful  to  Vines,  and  the  Rosea  will  not  require  it.  Keep  tbe 
latter  away  from  the  hot-water  pipea.  A  dry  air  brings  red  spider 
as  well  as  aphis,  and  checks  from  hut  to  cold  bring  mildew.  These 
three  ere  tbe  pesta  most  troublesome  in  regard  to  Bosee  in  potr.  Ae 
the  leaves  develop  give  the  plants  ample  room,  and  with  this 
development  the  need  of  water  at  the  roots  will  go  on  in  a  like 
proportion.  It  is  not  easy,  in  fact,  to  overdo  Itosee  in  this  matter 
when  leafage  is  abundant.  Tle-ont  the  shoots  as  they  grow,  and  from 
tbe  time  of  the  appearance  of  flower  buds  Wdter  with  stimulants. 
Weak  aoot-nater  is  excellent.  'Ihis  may  also  be  lyringed  un  to  tbe 
leaves  in  a  deu  state.  It  gircs  a  dark,  healthy  green  cokiur  to  tbem, 
as  well  as  acting  against  the  attacks  of  green  fly. 

Remove  the  Roses  to  another  structure  if  at  all  diadod  by  the 
leaves  of  other  plants,  because  they  require  all  the  light  possible. 
The  growth  when  past  its  tender  stages  is  not  so  likrly  to  beoome 
mildewed  ;  mora  air,  therefore  may  be  allowed.  Stimulants  besides 
soot  water  are  ^ven  to  develop  the  blooms  to  their  utmost  extent. 
No  one  manure  is  recommended.  All  gardeners  have  a  fancy  in  this 
respect,  hut  if  we  can  get  liquid  Irom  the  formyard  we  are  satisfied 
with  perbapsan  occasional  pinch  of  gnaao.  Shade  when  in  bloom  will 
enhance  the  colour  of  tbe  nowers  as  well  as  tend,  of  course,  to  their 
]a»tins. 

After  blooming  we  stand  the  Roses  in  the  open  to  ripen  the 
growths,  and  about  Ao^uet  do  what  potting  is  required.  A  mistake 
ii  often  made  with  Ruses  as  with  other  plants  that  have  been  forced — 
that  la,  they  are  turned  out  uF  the  greenhouse  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  comer  and  neglected.  They  musL  have  proper  attention  in  the 
matter  of  room  and  ot  water ;  then  there  is  a  chance  ol  tbeir  use- 
fulness being  eitendod  over  a  number  of  years.  In  potting  Roses 
we  avoid  big  shifts.  Just  one  size  laiger  pot  than  tbe  one  a  plant 
has  been  growing  in  is  best.  Soil  suitable  is  a  heavy  loam,  with 
bones  added ;  this  is  rammed  firmly  in  the  pots.  We  prefer  to  use 
less  lasting  manures  in  tbe  form  of  liquids  when  the  plants  aro  growing 
freely. 

Most  RoB^  succeed  as  pot  plants,  but  some  better  than  others,  and 
those  wo  enumerate  are  excellent  for  this  mode  of  culture ; — Augustine 
Guinoisseau,  Baroness  Itothschild,  Caiitaln  Ilayward,  Oarolise  Testout, 
Dr.  Andry,  Fisher  Holmes,  (Jentral  Jacqueminot,  Jeanio  DicltBon, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  La  France,  MaJlflme  Victor  Verdier,  Mer- 
veille  de  Lyon,  Mra.  ISharman  Crawford,  Mrs.  John  Lalag,  i'rince 
Arthur,  Prince  Onroillc  de  Rohan,  I'lrlch  Orunner,  and  Victor  Hugo. 

With  one  or  two  exccjiti'ius  the  above  are  Hybrid  Perpttuala 
which  provide  ilowers  of  crimson  and  high  coloured  shades.  Of  Teas, 
with  their  delightful  perfume  and  delicate   tints,  the   following  are 


food. — Anna  Olivitr,  Bridesmaid,  Caiterine  Mermet,  Krnest  Meiz, 
Etoile  de  Lyoa,  Innoceote  Pirola,  Isabella  Sprnot,  Maman  Coohet, 
Madamv  Falcot,  Madame  Hoste,  Madame  Laml«rd,  Madame  de  Watle- 
ville,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Niphetos,  Perle  Hes  Janlina,  Rulwoi, 
Sonvenir  de  8.  A.  Prince,  8  mvei^ir  d  uu  Ami,  Sunset,  and  The  Bride 
— H.  8. 


POPPY  ANEMONES. 

Tub  fortunes  of  flowers,  like  those  of  man  and  women,  have  their 
ebbs  and  flows.  For  years  they  may  be  favonritea  of  the  public ;  then 
the  reaction  comes,  and  they  are  in  the  cold  shades  of  unmerited 
neglect  At  present  the  Anemone,  though  not  absolutely  neglected, 
is  comparatively  little  grown.  It  has  its  admlrera,  bnt  these  are  few 
in  propOTtion  to  the  numbers  who  are  attached  to  other  flowers. 
Why  this  is  BO  is  not  easy  to  say.  Its  beauty  is  great ;  either  in  the 
garden  or  as  a  cut  flower  it  lends  itselt  to  the  adommeat  of  our 
homes.  The  Poppy  Anemone,  as  A.  coroDaria  is  csUed,  la  a  flowsr 
which  has  connected  with  it  aasoolatlona  and  superstitions  of  which 
we  have  no  spaoe  to  telL  Our  pleasant  task  it  Is  to  speak  of  the  flower 
from  its  faorticnltursl  aspect;  to  tell  of  its  value,  and  how  it  can  best 
bo  grown. 

For  a  condderable  time  in  the  early  halt  of  thla  century,  and 
towards  the  middle-  of  the  same  period,  the  Anemone  had  many 
worshippers.  The  age  waa  one  of  florists'  flowers,  and  the  Poppy 
Anemone  shared  with  the  Ranunculus  the  devoted  care  of  the  florists 
of  the  time.  It  waa,  however,  the  dnahie  varietiee  to  which  they  gave 
up  their  time,  and  on  whioh  they  freelv  lavished  their  care.  Times 
have  changed,  and  lasle  with  them.  The  double  flowera  have  proved 
loo  lumpy  for  our  ideas,  and  they  are  now  little  grown.  It  ie  to 
the  single  flowers  that  we  must  mainly  took  if  we  are  to  hare  a 
renaissance  of  the  Crown  or  Poppy  Anemone  in  Ae  future.  The 
writer  has  loved  them  all  his  gardening  days,  and  he  gains  much 
pleasure  from  their  brilliant  flowers.  It  is  not  easy  to  speak 
restrainedly  of  the  l<eauty  of  the  flowers.  Their  form  ia  beautif^n 
its  cup-like  shape,  together  with  the  central  boss  whioh  gives  it  the 
needed  finish.  The  colours  are  so  varied  that  one  can  hardly  exhaust 
their  tints,  shades,  and  combiaations.  In  not  many  plants  have  we  so 
niuch  Viiriety  In  this  respeot.  Almost  pure  whites,  creams,  binshea, 
pinks,  scarlets,  crimsons,  purples,  and  blues  in  much  variety  occur, 
together  with  mottled  and  striped  blooms.  To  look  upon  a  bed  wheo 
its  flowers  are  open  in  the  sun  of  early  summer  is  to  behold  a  fuiit 
of  floral  beauty  whose  graces  are  heightened  by  the  charms  of  the 
pretty  finely  divided  foliage  whioh  accompanies  the  bloom.  It  seems 
needlees  to  say  more  in  praise  of  the  Poppy  Anemone. 

As  already  alluded  to,  the  flowers  are  mostly  of  cup-like  form  ; 
but  the  taste  of  recent  years  has  set  in  in  favour  of  blooms  of  mors 
informal  outline.  Impetus  has  been  given  to  this  change  by  the 
Wellness  and  uffeot  o(  what  is  known  as  (he  "SU  Brigid"  atrain, 
which  we  owe  to  Mrs.  Lawrenaon.  The  fiowem  produced  by  this 
strain  are  of  great  beauty  and  size.  It  is  no  elaboration  to  eay  that 
tbe  St,  Brigid  Anemones  surpass  ell  others  in  their  value  in  the 
gsrden  or,  when  cut,  for  the  decoration  of  the  house.  They  last  long 
when  cut,  and  are  thus  invaluable  even  at  a  time  when  flowera  are  by 

One  adviutage  the  Poppy  Anecnoues  have  over  aome  other  flowera 
is  that  they  can  be  had  in  bloom  for  a  great  jjortion  of  the  year  bv 
keeping  the  tubers  in  dry  sand  until  required  and  then  planing 
tham  at  intervals  so  aa  to  give  a  suocesaion  of  flowers.  Planting 
^ould  hegm  in  October;  this  month  and  the  end  of  January  being 
the  times  preferred  by  the  florists  who  made  a  speciality  of  the 
Anemone, 

For  the  purpoee  of  its  cultivation  a  good  loamy  soil,  not  of  « 
clayey  nature,  will  answer  well,  but  ona  which  is  rather  sandy  will 
suit  equally  well  If  enriched  with  decayed  cow  manure.  The  tubers 
ought  to  be  placed  witli  the  crowns  abimt  2  inchei  below  the  surface. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  crown  of  the  tuber.  It 
forms  a  knob-like  protuberanoe,  but  old  tubers  or  those  of  small  size 
do  not  always  exhibit  this  clearly.  Those  in  doubt  will  be  safe  in 
placing  tbe  tuhets  aidQways.  Florists  spread  some  decayed  loaves  over 
the  boda  to  keep  off  frost,  hot  tbb  is  haidly  necessary  fjr  ordinarr 
purpoaes. 

While  the  Anemone  is  a  true  perennial  it  ia  apt  to  degeneiate, 
especially  if  left  in  the  ground  after  the  leaves  have  withered.  It  is 
therefore  advisable  in  the  case  of  the  single  varieties  to  raise  a  fiwh 
st..ck  from  seeds  occasionally.  There  U  no  mystery  attached  to  the 
proces?,  and  detail  of  so  aimple  an  operation  is  hardly  neeJed.  It  may 
be  smd,  however,  that  seeds  should  tie  sown  in  spring  or  aa  soon  as 
ripe.  The  seed  ought  to  he  rubbed  among  dry  sand  before  sowing 
to  separate  it.  Seed  of  the  Sl  Brigid  Anemones  sown  in  spring  will 
often  produce  flowers  tbe  same  year.  One  would  advise  the  grgwei 
wbi  has  secured  a  good  strain  of  Anemones  to  save  his  own  aeed,  and, 
in  dmng  so,  to  be  careful  only  to  take  it  from  the  beat  plrmis.    The 
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atnin  will  not  odIj  be  kept  from  defeneration  bat  will  contime  to 
mpfOTe. 

There  are  other  Kood  stnine  of  Poppy  Anemonee  besides  that 
recommended.  That  known  ae  the  Yictona  Giant  is  a  capital  one. 
The  Chrysanthemum-flowered  Anemones  are  also  deservedly  favourites 
with  some,  but  tubers  of  these  should  be  porchased.  Those  whom 
these  notes  m%y  induce  to  grow  these  beautiftil  flowers  are  not  likely 
to  regret  the  little  care  they  require  in  return  for  their  plentifiil 
harvest  of  beautiful  flowers.— -S.  Abnott. 


GREENHOUSE  CLIMBERS. 

Thk  cultivatieo  of  suitable  plants  as  climbers  in  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  is  a  phase  of  gardening  which  does  not  receive  the 
attrition  it  should  in  the  case  of  many  structures.  It  is  frequently 
the  case  that  the  house  may  be  convenient  for  training  the  growths, 
but  the  plants  must  be  g^wn  in  pots,  tubs  or  boxes,  there  being  no 
provision  for  planting  out.  The  growth  of  climbers  is  always  more 
vigorous  and  free  when  the  roots  have  the  run  of  a  border,  tiie  only 
disadvantage  being  that  the  plants  are  not  portable,  bnt  are  necessarily 
fixturee.  When  grown  in  pots,  tubs  or  boxes,  these  and  the  plants 
they  contain  may  be  moved  outside  for  cleansing  the  growths  or 
ripening  the  wood. 

Many  climbing  plants  furnish  bare  and  lofty  positions  with 
graceful  growth,  and  some  produce  flowers  as  well.  Asparagus 
tenuissirnDs  is  adapted  for  a  moist  shady  position,  and  does  well  in  a 
large  pot  in  a  compost  of  peat,  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand.  The  growths 
all  start  from  the  base,  and  grow  rapidly  under  good  conditions, 
branching  into  deUcate  and  finely  divided  foliage,  which  when  cut  is 
very  decorative  and  lasting.  The  shoots  should  be  tied  lightly  to  a 
trellis.  Portions  ot  whole  kngths  of  growth  may  be  cut  as  necessary 
without  spoiling  the  remainder.  It  is  propagated  by  divioon  of  the 
roots  In  March  and  by  seed. 

Clematis  indivisa  lobata  is  excellent  for  growing  as  a  greenhouse 
climber.  It  produces  a  large  quantity  of  white  flowers  in  spring  and 
early  summer.  It  must  have  a  sunny  position,  and  will  succeed  if 
planted  in  a  large  pot,  not  being  such  9^  vigorous  grower  as  to  need 
unlimited  rooting  space.  A  good  compost  consists  of  two  parts  of 
loam,  one  part  of  leaf  soil,  one  part  of  decayed  manure  and  sand. 
Train  the  ^owths  on  wires  on  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse.  The 
principal  pruning  may  he  done  after  floweri4!g,  cutting  out  the 
flowering  growths,  and  thinning  the  other  shoots.  Afford  the  plants 
abundanci)  of  water  during  gro^h,  also  liquid  manure  when  well 
establiahed. 

Ficus  repens  is  extremely  useful,  though  only  a  foliage  plant  It 
is  splendid  for  covering  a  wall,  whether  of  cement  or  bricks.  It  will 
also  cling  to  woodwor)^  and  does  so  as  tenaciously  as  Ivy  or  Virginia 
Crseper.  Plant  in  a  border  of  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  and  it  will 
snooeed.  The  foliage  forms  a  mass  of  dense  green,  but  the  growing 
tips  are  brown  in  odour.  After  first  nailing  the  growths  no  further 
.trouble  is  required.  Water  freely  in  summer,  and  occasionally  use 
the  syrin|;e.  It  is  a  plant  which  does  not  soon  suffer  from  dryness, 
aod  is  admirable  for  furnishing  out  of  the  way  comers  as  well  as 
conspicuous  places.  There  is  a  variety  with  smaller  leaves,  which  may 
be  grown  as  a  contrast. 

Habrothamnus  elegans  is  a  good  plant  for  training  on  the  roof  or 
wall  of  a  conservatory.  It  Reduces  annually  long  slender  shoots, 
which  ma?  be  trained  to  occupy  the  space,  and  shortened  in  spring 
after  the  flowering  is  over,  thinning  out  useless  wood.  Plenty  more 
will  be  produced  by  the  summer  growth.  The  flowers  are  purplish 
red.  It  thrives  best  when  planted  out,  but  succeeds  in  more  restricted 
confines,  such  as  -a  large  box  or  pot.  Peat,  loam,  and  sand  form  a 
good  compost.  Afford  ample  water,  as  the  growths  are  subject  to 
green  fly  if  the  plant  is  dry  at  the  roots.  This  Habrothamnus  makes 
an  admirable  pillar  plant,  and  might  be  grown  on  a  wire  arch  in  a 
oonaervatory. 

Lapagerias  take  rank  as  among  the  choicest  of  climbers.  The 
flowers  are  superb,  and  have  the  appearance  of  white  and  red  wax 
bdls  hanging  gracefidly  from  slender  stems  furnished  with  dark  green 
leathery  folUige.  A  semi-shady  position  should  be  chosen,  as  the 
fierce  midday  sun  is  rather  trying  for  the  plants  growing  under  a  hot 
roof.  If  planted  in  a  border  this  must  be  wdfl  made,  and  drained 
efficiently.  A  large  deep  box,  made  of  strong  wood  or  slate  so  as  to 
last  some  time,  is  suitable.  It  may  be  placed  near  hot- water  pipes  in 
a  greenhouse.  The  new  growths  start  from  the  base,  and  form  a 
deUcateT  morsel  for  snails,  so  a  protection  of  cotton  wool  is  usually 
fixed  a  few  inches  below  the  growing  point  to  prevent  injury  from 
this  source.  Good  fibrous  peat  and  sandy  loam  mixed  with  charcoal 
and  broken  bricks,  adding  also  a  little  coarse  sand,  form  a  most  suitable 
c(nnposk.  Plenty  of  water  is  required  in  summer,  but  less  in  winter, 
maintaming  the  compost  just  moist.  Both  the  red  variety^  L.  rosea, 
and  the  white,  L.  alba,  should  be  grown,  allowing  the  ^wths  to 
hitermingle. 


Roses  are  indispensable  climbers  if  they  can  be  grown  in  a  sunny 
well-ventilated  structure.  The  best  Roses  to  cultivate  as  climbers  in 
greenhouses  are  Mar^ohal  Kiel,  W.  A.  Richardson  (Noisettes),  G-loire 
de  Dijon,  Oheshnnt  Hybrid,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  GlimbiDg  Niphetos, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  and  Climbing  Devoniensis  (Teas).    They  should  be 

Sinted  in  good  material,  whether  in  a  border  or  established  in  pots  or 
xee*  Substantial  turfy  loam  with  one-fourth  of  decayed  manure 
and  a  little  bonemeal  will  be  found  suitable.  Train  the  growths  on 
wires  under  the  roof  or  on  a  back  wall,  but  the  growth  must  recnve 

eenty  of  light.  Remove  useless  wood  after  flowering,  shortening 
ick  the  shoots  of  Mar^chal  Niei  to  within  a  foot  of  their  base  for 
encouraging  the  production  of  long  growths.  The  ^  other  Roses 
mentioned  should  have  weak  wood  removed  and  all  strong  young 
growths  retained,  though  the  plants  will  make  further  growths  of  diis 
character  in  the  cotrse  of  the  summer. 

Attention  must  be  given  when  the  wood  has  been  produced  to 
freely  ventilate  and  ripen  it.  Plants  estaUished  in  pots  and  boxes 
may  in  most  cases  be  taken  out  in  the  open  air  to  ripen.  This  is  the 
advantage  connected  with  portable  receptacles.  Plants  under  glass 
which  cannot  be  moved  may  be  kept  rather  drier  at  the  roots,  and  tJie 
doors  and  lights  of  the  house  kept  as  wide  open  as  possible  to  complete 
the  ripening,  for  on  this  depends  the  freedom  with  which  the  plants 
will  eventually  bloom.  From  every  bud  on  thcTipened  growth  flowers 
ought  to  be  produced.  The  extreme  tips  may  be  cut  away,  as  they 
will  not  be  ripe  enough  to  retain. — E.  D.  S. 


YUCCAS. 

hi  many  gardens  there  is  a  lack  of  plants  of  distinct  effect. 
There  is  often  a  monotonous  sameness,  which  nught  be  relieved  by 
the  judicious  use  of  such  a  noble  plant  as  the  Yucca.  It  has  been 
justly  said  that  it  has  grace  and  elegance,  although  among  the 
stiffest  looking  of  our  garden  plants.  This  is  proved  by  the  aiknira- 
tion  it  often  otlls  forth  in  gardens  where  it  is  used  with  judgment. 

Yuccas  are  adapted  for  several  positions.  In  groups  on  grass  th^ 
are  very  effective ;  for  growing;  in  tubs  they  have  few  rivals  of  the 
same  habit ;  in  the  flower  border  or  on  the  large  rock  garden  they 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage,  while  the  variegated  varieties  and 
the  more  tender  species  can  be  made  use  of  in  the  conservatory.  In 
any  of  these  positions  their  fine  leaves  and  flowera  add  a  decidedly 
ornamental  effect,  not  easily  given  by  any  other  hardy  plaint. 

The  cultivation  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Yuccas  presents  few 
difficulties.  They  do  best  in  good  soils,  and  those  of  a  fight  nature 
are  not  so  suitable  for  bringing  them  to  their  perfect  l^uty  and 
stateliness.  I  prefer  to  plant  in  spring,  and  for  this  object  healthy  young 
plants  should  be  selected  rather  than  older  specimens.  In  a  few  yean 
the  young  plants  should  equal  t>r  surpass  in  size  those  removed  when 
large. 

The  most  reliable  of  the  Yuccas  is  perhaps  Y.  filamentosa,  a 
handsome  free-flowering  plant,  whose  merits  are  not  easily  done 
justice  to.  When  well  grown  and  in  bloom  it  can  be  seen  up  to  6  feet 
high.  When  a  large  fuant  reaches  this  stature  it  is  very  imposing. 
This  height  is  sometimes  much  ezceedei  by  the  variety  named 
maxima.  Unlike  most  of  the  others,  Y.  filamentosa  will  thrive  well 
on  sandy  soil.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America.  The  variegated 
form,  which  is  otten  seen  nnder  glass,  is  more  tender  than  the  type. 

Yucca  glorioM  is  another  well-known  plant,  one,  too,  which  well 
deserves  the  admiration  it  receives  when  in  bloom.  Its  great  stems, 
7  or  more  feet  in  height,  with  its  great  panicles  of  almost  white  flowere, 
are  of  the  most  impressive  aspect.  This  noble  species  does  not  bloom 
io  freely  as  that  already  named,  but  it  is  so  fine  at  any  season  that  this 
failing  may  be  condoned,  and  we  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  effect 
produced  by  its  foliage  in  gardens  where  it  seldom  or  never  blooms. 
It  requires  a  stronger  soil  ihsoi  the  foregoing. 

Perhaps  even  better  than  either  Y.  filamentosa  or  Y.  gloriosa, 
although  not  so  noble  as  the  latter,  is  Y.  flaccida,  a  fine  plant  not 
unlike  Y.  filamentosa,  but  not  growing  so  tall,  its    heignt   being 

3  or  4  feet.  The  flowers  are  in  panicles,  and  the  leaves  are  distinctly 
margined  with  filaments,  after  the  style  of  those  of  Y.  filamentosa,  but 
not  similar. 

One  seldom  sees  any  specimens  of  Y.  glaucescens,  although  it  is 
a  fine  variety,  and  woith  growing  for  its  sea-green  leaves  and 
yellowish-green  flowers  slightly  tinged  with  pink.    It  grows  about 

4  feet  high. 

Yucca  recurvifolia  is  met  with  also  under  the  names  of  recurva 
and  pendula.  It  is  also  said  to  pass  under  the  name  of  Y.  japonica. 
This  species  is  very  desirable  on  account  of  the  fine  habit  of  its  foliage 
when  the  plants  have  reached  some  height.  The  upper  leaves  stand 
almost  upright,  looking  like  a  centre-piece  of  sharp  spines,  while  the 
lower  recurve  and  sweep  the  soil  with  their  points.  It  grows  about 
6  feet  high.  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  regarding  this  pUnt, 
as  the  ^  Index  Kewensis  *  gives  it  as  synonymous  with  Y.  gloriosa. 
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fant  the  "Hand-lilt  of  TrMS  and  Shniba*  n«mea  It  u  ft  diitlnct 
■pedes,  Ai  grown  in  pmcdeni  it  appeara  to  be  diitincL 
^  Yuooa  alnfolia  if  (priDolpallf  by  its  vari^itvd  rarietiei)  wdl 
known  in  glaai  itruotare*.  The  greeo-lMTed  or  typical  plant  ii 
worth  growinjt  tn  placM  which  are  not  too  oold,  and  where  It  can 
TeMi*e  Mme  shelter.  It*  bardinwa  is  affirmed  hf  maaa  to  be  beyond 
donbt,  but  one  would  hesitate  to  agree  with  this  so  fu  «•  it  refen  to 
cold  looalitiso. 

There  are  a  good  many  other  Yuccas,  among  which  msj  be 
named  Y.  WhIppM,  a  gooA  iurdy  plant ;  Y.  aogustiftdia,  the  dwarfeat, 
which  Is  seldom  more  ^sn  3  feat  in  height ;  and  Y.  Treculeana,  which 
Is  of  noble  haUt  aod  soon  grows  to  a  great  siie.  The  ittdiridual 
flow«rs  of  the  Yuccas  bear  a  connderaUa  resemblance  to  each  other, 
and  an  genenll J  of  a  yellowish  white  cotour,  solhat  I  hare  considered 
It  needless  to  mention  them  in  detail. 

it  may  be  added  that  seeds  of  sevenl  species  are  obtainaUe,  and 
that  they  are  easily  raised  from  seeds  if  these  are  fresh.  They  oBKht 
to  be  sown  and  grown  under  glass.  A  needfal  remindir  ii  that 
slufs  are  fond  of  Femlling  Yuccas.  Much  more  miftht  be  said  regarding 
tike  Tslne  and  naea  of  these  plants,  but  the  notes  given  may  serve  to 
bring  them  belore  those  desiring  plants  of  like  habit, — A, 


CINERARIA  FLY.  OR  MARGUERITE  FLY 
(PHYTOMYZA  NIGRICORNIS). 
^  It  was  noticed  some  years  back  that  many  of  the  Marguerite  and 
Cineraria  plants  In  the  gardens  round  Wellington  were  marked,  as 
though  tiny  snails  had  crawled  over  them,  leaving  white  tracks 
behlm).  A  tnrtber  examination,  however,  showed  that  the  damage 
was  not  00  the  surface  of  the-lsaves,  but  had  been  canaed  by  a  small 
grub,  or,  rather,  numerous  small  grubs,  tuunelling  between  the  two 
BUrbicas,  and  eating  out  the  flesh  in  all  direotlons.  Later  on  those 
grubs  turned  to  chrysallds,  and  from  them  emerged  tiny  Ues,  whidi 
to  the  un^ed  eye  look  black,  but  which  the  microsoopa  shows  are 
•omewhat  highly  colowed. 

The  insect  sobsequentif  greatly  extended  its  field  of  operations, 
natU  there  is  scarcely  a  garden,  or  indeed  a  roadside,  where  it  may 
not  be  seen.  Cineraria  growers  anfEer  most  from  its  depredatioas.  The 
eggs  are  usuaUy  kid  on  the  nnder  side  of  the  leaf,  but  at  times  the 
lemalM  seem  careless,  sod  place  them  on  either  upper  or  lower  surfaoe, 
and  Bometimea  on  the  stem. 

The  period  elapeing  beFors  the  eggs  hatdi  varies  with  the  position 
of  the  plant,  and  apparently  is  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the 
amount  of  light  and  warmth  recdved.  Some,  in  one  experimental 
shade,  hatchw  five  days  after  being  laid,  and  others  were  double  that 
time.  Shortly  after  the  young  grubs  appear,  the  leaves,  if  carefully 
examined,  will  be  found  to  have  small  dots  where  the  grubs  have 
eaten  through  the  epidermia,  and  from  these  dots  the  mines  will 
extend  in  all  directions,  croesing  and  recrossing;  till  in  many  cases 
nothing  but  the  cuticle  remains.  The  leaves,  of  course,  soon  wither 
and  die.  Before  this  occurs  the  grubs  have  reached  maturity,  eaten 
cloaa  to  the  surface,  and  entered  the  chrysaKs  state.  The  mines  ate  of 
course  in  places  partly  filled  with  the  excreta  of  the  grube,  bat  at 
varione  points  will  be  seen  larger  objeots,  some  greenish,  others  brown, 
and  others  black.  These  are  the  chrysallds,  and  in  favourable  weather 
the  flies  will  eme^e  in  about  a  weekaftw  the  chrysallds  have  assumed 
the  last-mentioned  colour. 

The  above  oats  will  gire  a  good  idea  of  the  form  of  both  grub 
and  fly.  The  latter  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  microscopic 
examination.  The  colour  of  the  body  varlaa  from  rich  black  to  state 
colour;  the  head  is  ochreous,  with  a  greenish-yellow  spot  on  the 
crown.  The  poisers  and  thighs  are  yellowish,  and  the  wonderfuliy 
iridesoent  wings  make  this  insect  a  most  beautiful  object  under  a 
moderate  power. 

It  is  a  spedes  of  Phytomyia  (evidently  closely  allied  to 
P.  nigrtcomis),  a  genus  the  members  of  which  are  notorious  for  dis- 
figuring garden  plants. 

[Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  French, 
Qovemment  Entomologist,  Victoria,  a  note  in  which  he  says  that 
specimens  sent  by  me  have  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Bkute,  who  pro- 
nouooBs  them  undoubtedly  P.  nlgricornis.] 

The  difficulties  eocounterrd  in  flgbting  this  peat  would  not  be  so 
Ereat  were  its  attacks  oonfined  to  gudea  plants — namely.  Cinerarias, 
Peas  and  Cbrysantbemums — but  uafortunalely  it  is  found  on  a 
number  of  wild  plaats  also.  I  have  reared  specimens  from  Groundsel, 
Meiiolotus,  and  the  recantly-introduoed  Noogora  burr,  while  the 
commoti  Sow-Thistie  or  liaurikl  is  everywhere  attacked,  and  seems  to 
be  the  favourite  food  plant. 

I  hare  takeu  Dies  reared  on  Cinerarias  and  placed  some  in  a 
breeding  cue  with  Kaurlki,  and  othetv  in  a  separate  c^e  with 
Cineraria.    T!ie  progeny  of  the  farmer  throve  much  better  than  the 

The  insects  being  miaars,  it  is  vary  difficult  to  get  at  them  when 


once  the  plant  is  attacked;  defensive  rather  than  offensive  n 
must  therefore  be  employed. 

In  greenhoQsea  the  plants  should  be  oarefnlly  watched  at  the 
cuumenoement  of  an  attack,  and  all  affected  leaves  picked  off  and 
burned.  If  a  plant  is  set  in  a  tab  of  water,  to  that  the  leavea  are 
immatied,  and  left  there  for  some  hours,  it  will  he  fonnd  that  many  of 
the  grnbs  havB  ooms  to  the  entrance  of  the  mines  and  been  drowned. 
This,  of  oourse,  will  not  kill  the  ohrysalids. 

The  above  plan  cannot  be  adopted  with  outdoor  plaitts,  but  I  have 
proved  experimentally  that  the  female  will  not  lay  bar  eggs  on  a 
plant  whicli  has  been  carefully  sprayed  with  arsenical  spray  or  with 
tar  water  (^  lb.  ooal  tar,  boiled  in  1  gallon  of  water,  and,  when  boiled 
for  soma  time,  diluted  with  60  gall<HU  fresh  water.  This  mutt  be 
stirred  till  well  mixed;  It  is  then  ready  for  usa.    Tar  is  obnoxious  to 


Pia.  101.— CiKBtiAKiA  oe^Maboobbite  Flt  (Pbttoktza 

KIQBICOBHIS). 
1,  Loaf  of  Cloflnrlfi,  iliairlng  dsBiu*  daaa  b*  bba  mlniiig  of  the  larva  (from 
nstqn);  E.  Qmb.  mtL^tnlBiid:  sTChrjulli,  natural  sIm;   4.  piT.  ■nMOi'sd. 
(i  uid  1  atWr  WoslwoodX  ^ 

all  Insects,  and  they  will  get  away  from  it  if  possible),  preferring  to 
deposit  them  on  the  glass  sides  of  the  breeding  cage,  Tbia  remedy 
has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  has  proved  quite  sucoessful. 

This  spraying  will  certdnty  need  repeating  from  time  to  dme,  as 
the  insect  is  a  very  free  breeder.  Indeed,  I  have  some  apedmeos  of 
tha  third  generation  now  in  breeding  cages. 

In  Europe  there  is  a  small  iehaenmon  fly  which  helps  to  keep 
P.  nigricomis  in  check.  This  has  now  reached  the  colony,  but  is  not 
a  sufficiently  effective  check  to  bo  relied  on  solely. — \_NaiB  Zealand 
Departrrunl  of  AgneuUnre.  LtafleU  for  Oarihnen  and  Fruit 
Qrowtrt,  No.  4.] 


LATE   SPRING   PLANTINO. 

FoK  all  classes  of  froit  acd  other  deciduooa  trees  there  is  no 
question  whatever  that  early  autumn  planting  or  just  at  the  leaves 
are  turning  preparatory  to  fidllng  is  the  besL  of  all  times  to  traiuplant. 
The  soil  bas  still  much  of  latent  summer  heat  in  it,  and  usually  rain 
will  toon  follow  In  sufficlant  quantity  to  nuke  planting  easy  even  od 
heavy  soila  1^  the  middle  of  October.  The  roots  if  carefullj 
trimmed  start  again,  and  tha  trees  before  midwinter  will  be  semi 
eatablishad. 

But  it  it  not  possible  to  get  all  planting  done  iu  autumn,  and  at 
a  makeshift  spring  planting  has  to  take  its  place.  To  make  the  beal 
of  a  poor  job  this  ehould  be  left  until  root  action  has  again  com- 
menoed,  and  the  buds  on  the  treea  nre  begiiining  to  move.  This  Will 
be  found  much  more  aatiafactory  than  planting  in  early  spring,  and  1 
have  repeatedly  proved  the  truth  of  this.  I  planted  during  the 
apring  of  1899  a  large  number  of  deciduous  shrubs  in  an  exposed 
border,  when  the  growth  was  very  forward,  and  Sower  huds  in  somb 
cases  were  thawing.  Acsrt,  Itubus,  Prunue,  Pyrus,  Deutzias,  Ltlaca 
Oytiaua  and  many  others  were  included,  and  it  was  very  Eucceaaful 
hardly  a  plant  perlshiog.  Had  these  bBSu  planted  a  nioiLth  earli« 
there  would  have  been  a  different  Mle  to  tell.— H,  R.  K. 


Dfcember  S8.  1MB.  JOURNAL    OF   EORTICULTURB   AND   COTTAGE    GARDENER. 


NEPENTHES. 

Thssb  mre  moit  iDramting  and  enrioii*  plraU.  To  tba  KTrrsgn 
gwrdMHT,  pnkkp*,  tkcj  do  not  appHr  attnetiTe  twjond  tbst  of 
onHavy  plant*  ;  bat,  wbaa  a  bonae  )■  deTotad  (o  ihem,  ctbd  if  Ibia  ba 
obIj  a  aniall  oaa,  ibtj  ariwit  an  ioiinaJiBI*  iDtfmt,  and  oratta  as  im- 
pnraaion  mora  or  lew  lailiog.  Such  U  tba  eipariflneti  of  many  panoai  i 
Mud  I  maitcoDreit  (h*(  Nepenlhei,  >a  I  haTe  g«nareU}>  met  with  Ibem  iD 
piiTata  ^ardani,  road*  onlj  a  illgbt  imprMilon  on  m;  mind. 

No  ooUwtion  that  I  bars  «Ter  aeen  In  a  prlTate  gardn  wai  lo  rich  fn 
tmWIj,  io  wall  dUplajed,  or  lo  vail  cultiraMd,  ukan  «oll*otivalj,  a* 
tk*t  which  oocupiet  oa«  of  Ihe  mu;  honw*  in  tba  Sjoo  Gardaoi.  Hare 
onadiTtaion  ii  almoM  axBlniiTclj  Mt  apartlor  tbem,  snapanded  Inm  tba 
raa(  and  tba  wtalth  of  ■■  pileber*  "  itai  ineb  thtt  do  one  oould  Tail  (o  ha 
eonrarwd  bj  their  Taried  ch»ractar*  and  beallh/  growth,  QuiEa  an 
azhaiutiT*  llit  of  kind*  an  harr.  A  bad  of  Frmi  bauaalh  the**  atu- 
p«Bded  baaket-grown  Nepenlhtf  preaaoti  a  eool  upeol,  and  tba  moit 
iwtnral  foU  ihat  triificial  torrouDdingt  can  faroiih. 

Thare  ate  at  Syon  no  Ie«  than  twenl;-ui  diSprent  named  aorti,  the 
baat  of  obleh  are  wrbapi  Hatteniana  and  Veilchi.  Otbpr  kiudi  tbat 
Bight  be  mentioDed  are  amabilit,  Bnrkel,  B.  eice11»Di,  oinota,  oocclnea, 
Conrti,  Carliti  inpeiba,  Dickioaiana,  diitlDaloria,  Daminiani,  Exccliior, 
!FtBd)ejani,  HookerlaDa,  IL  elongata,  hjbrida,  I  inlarmedia,  Isria, 
LawraDoeana,  Morj^oin,  Northiant,  Batcliffeana  and  nnguinea.  The 
anamaration  of  thete  makes  it  clear  (bat  the  collection  ii  not  only  extan> 
rir*  but  of  amne  cennderable  yalae,  far  they  are  not  tlnj  laroplea  bat 
good  (iiad  and  (igorou  apeolmena. 

The  houar,  %  lean-lo,  if  mj  memory  lertea  me  rigbtljr,  hai  a  ibadj 
Mpaet  with  a  lunk  floor,  lo  tbat  the  oonditioni  for  malDtaining  a  nalnral 
hnmidiij  and  eqnable  tcmpentore  aia  alRvdad  witboot  any  ondna  effork 
Ur.  Wytfaes  deaerree  nnob  credit  for  the  exeelleDce  of  th*  collection  a* 
a  whole,  and  parlionlarly  for  tba  incceaa  whisk  haa  attended  hi*  laboara 
ufthTbridial. — W.  S.,  Read  iihlon. 


THE    ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF 

IRELAND. 

The  Moal  annual  meetinf  of  the .  abOTa  Society  took  place  on 
Toeaday,  December  SOth.  The  chair  waa  ocenpied  by  Lord  Ardilann, 
Prvafalenl.  The  mecitnt;  waa  not  too  well  aiteBded,  The  Srcniarr, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Uillyard.  read  the  nanal  repori,  wherein  be  sUtcd  tba»  the 
Blunber  and  the  qoality  of  the  ezbibila  bad  been  wall  nuntained,  allil 
tke  raonplB  abowed  a  falling  off  from  tfaoia  of  prerioDa  yeari.  'D.e 
apring  dlaplay  eapeeially  aoSered.  The  memberahip  ahowa  ■  ilow  but 
•leady  inoreaae,  and  the  neceuily  for  redoubling  the  eSorta  to  iDcieaae 
it  waa  apoken  of.  During  tbe  preeant  year  four  of  the  cha1leD2e  cupi 
lm.Ta  been  won  outright.  The  thanka  of  the  Conucll  are  heartily  ginn 
to  tbe  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Countcaa  Cadonu  for  tbalr  kindneis  in 
•ttandiug  and  opening  their  ahowi,  aI*o  to  Lotde  Iieagh  and  AriHlaon  and 
■areral  private  donora  for  their  generooa  gifta  of  money  priiea.  The 
italemant  of  aeeoaiita  waa  read,  whiob  ahowed  a  falling  off  of  £62  8a.  lid, 

Mr,  Haw  ley  deiired  to  move  that  a  new  olan  for  Roaea,  tbe  claaa  beiug 
for  "Teaa"  and  "Noiaettea,"  a  aland  of  eighteen  btooma,  and  not  more 
tkan  Iwo  of  any  variety,  and  tbe  oup  to  be  for  the  beat,  vilta  money 
piiaaa  added  by  Ihe  Societ;  to  be  Formed.  A  dltcnaaion  enaued  aa  to  tbe 
adrtaabihty  of  ilarliof  aocb  a  claae.  Tbe  meeting,  howcTer,  ultimately 
ana  ad  lo  recommend  lo  the  Council  tbe  following  motion,  "That  the 
ouaa  a*  alated  in  the  reiolntion  be  furmed  " 


e  aMmbFra  woald  do  all  they  oould  to  iDcreaae  Ihe  member- 
■hlp,  aad  thereby  extend  the  faoriion  of  general  intenat  in  the  ancient. 
mteraiting,  and  engroaaiug  employment  of  gardening.  Mr.  Samaay 
«>oo»ded  the  motion,  whiob  «a*  adopted  without  demur.  The  retiring 
Membera  of  the  Connoil  were  re-elected  without  oppoailion. — A.  O'Nkill. 


FRDIT  FOHOING. 
•V\am.~Earliat  Forctd  tn  Pofi.— The  Vinea  aUrled  early  in 
Noiember  In  bottom  beat  are  making  rapid  progreaa,  growth  baring 
■MB  made  and  root  action  free  in  cooatqaenoe  of  tbe  leaf  deielopment, 
'Ueh  abonld  be  enoouraged  by  lop-dretninga  ol  artificial  manurea  and 
npplie*  of  water  not  leaa  in  temperature  than  that  of  the  bed.  The 
jmenting  material!  mutt  not  be  allowed  to  decliue  in  beat  at  thia  critical 
two,  augmeuting  Ihem  a*  reqairrd  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  70**  to 
'B'^ahont  the  pnu.  It  i«  a  go<<d  plan  to  keep  a  heap  ol  learea  and  atable 
Itter  in  reaerre,  from  which  auppliea  may  be  drawn  a*  reqnired. 
?artioalar  attention  moit  be  giren  to  the  Tentilation,  ariidiug  chilla, 
lOch  aa  tboaa  raiulting  from  cold  curreoti  of  air  and  aapplying  tbe  Vine* 
ilth  cold  water.  Diibud  aud  tie  down  before  tbe  ihooti  touch  the  glaae, 
lot  baing  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  atopping  or  realrktiDg  to  a  certain 


number  of  jdnla  beyond  the  bnonh  where  there  ia  roam.  Avoid  over- 
orowding  the  foliage  and  overcropping  by  removins  tuperfluoua  bunchaa 
ae  •0011  u  choice  can  be  mide  of  the  be«t.  Haintala  s  night  lemperatnr* 
-'  "~*  ■-  '">''.  70°  to7o°  by  diy  artificial! r,  lo  a*  to  a«oBreal«ady  progreM, 
bere.  Other  ^  ^  " 
rmenting  ma 
ocoaaionally  with  liquid  mann 
rly  in  Ztecambfr.— Where  tba  boiue  waa 
closed  at  the  beginning  ai  Ibia  month  the  Viae*  will  have  atarlad  lo 
grow.  The  temperature  abinid  be  gradoally  raised  so  a>  to  have  It  dO" 
to  65°  at  night  when  Ihej  come  into  leaf,  70°  lo  TE"  by  day  in  mild 
weather,  hut  0G°  ia  more  Buitable  when  the  weatber  ia  dull  and  cold.  Air 
ahould  be  given  jodioioaily,  ai  cold  current*  cripple  the  foliage  \tt^ 
parahly,  yet  moderate  ventiwiOD  ia  esarntial  to  *turdy  growth  and  welU 
developed  leavee.  Aa  tbe  foliage  enlarges  root  action  will  be  promoted, 
and  it  ehould  be  aocelerated  by  anpplylag  top-dreaiings  of  phoepbalia 
and  potss«io  msnurrt.  Defer  diibudding  until  the  banobee  show  in  tlM 
point!  of  the  shoots,  and  allow  these  to  grow  up  toward*  ibe  glaas,  Tba 
growths  also  should  be  allowed  to  mske  two  joints  at  least  beypnd 
tbe  fruit  before  alopplng,  pinohing  off  Ihe  points  when  the  leave* 
at  tba  stopping  point  are  about  tbe  >iie  of  a  halipenny,  removing  tatentU 
at  tbe  same  time.  Supply  water  when  needed  lo  the  in*lde  border  at  » 
teroperalare  not  leia  than  ibe  mean  of  Ibe  bonae. 

If  the  root*  are  partly  oiilaide,  the  border  must  be  effectively  pro* 
teoled  from  froat,  and  where  they  are  eutirrly  outaide  fermenting  materisla 
will  materially  ataiat  roolaoiton  and  aaleady  anpply  of  nntritioa,  but  one* 
nsed  they  muit  be  added  to  from  time  tu  time  to  maintain  the  heat 
uniform  at  a  temperalnre  of  TO"  to  7fi°  at  the  larfaca  of  tbe  soil.  Tbia 
may  be  aacertainea  by  plunging  a  thermometer  with  ibe  bulb  level  with  tba 
baaa  of  tbe  fermenting  material.  Damp  tbe  patha  and  boidera  two  or 
thtee  time*  a  day,  spriDkling  tbe  Yinea  occseionally,  but  avoid  excaMira 
syringing  or  a  oonfioed  moitt  atmosphere,  aa  it  only  hvoun  aerial  root! 
from  the  roda  to  the  prejudice  of  proper  root  aotivlly, 

Hautn  to  Afford  SIpt  Srapei  m  Jmt. — The  Vines  that  are  to  supply 
these  should  be  planted  at  once.  If  tbe  Yinei  are  planted  inalde  tba  oat- 
side  borders  should  be  protected  with  a,  thickneai  uf  leave*  sufficient  to 
eiclnda  frost,  but  tbe  Vine*  being  planted  outeide  tbe  border  will  ba 
advantageoaaly  covered  with  fermenting  material*,  two  parte  Icavee  and 
one  part  stable  manure,  both  bb  fresh  a*  possible,  mixed,  and  nut  on  so  aa 
to  maintain  a  lemperalura  at  their  base  of  60^  lo  65°,  and  TO"  to  75° 
when  the  Vine*  start  into  growth.  Supply  the  inside  border  with  watar 
at  a  lamperstur*  of  60°  to  05°  briugiog  it  into  an  evenly  moi*t  but  not 
sat nrated  condition.  Fuel  may  b«  economiied  by  the  free  use  of  fermenting 
materials  placed  inside  Ihe  home,  turning  a  porlion  of  tbem  daily,  and 
adding  fresh  a*  needed,  so  as  to  maintain  a  genial  warmth,  and  tba 
giving  oS  ofamiroaia-cbarged  moialure.  Thie  will  al>o  lessen  tbe  naoea- 
litT  for  damping,  ottaerwiee  damp  the  bouse  and  Vine*  two  or  three  timaa 
a  day  when  the  weaiberlt  bright.  In  dull  weather  aprinktiug  the  doer 
once  or  t>.ics  a  day  will  be  ample.  The  lemprratnre  should  be  50°  to  55* 
by  artificial  fbeant,  and  65°  Irom  aun  heat.  Young  Vinea  or  canes  will 
need  depressing  to  Ibe  boriionlal  Hue  or  loaer,  to  tniura  Aeir  breaking 
regnlariy  to  the  bate, 

Boiaet  from  wUcA  Sipt  Qrapn  Hav4  ban  Cut.— The  Tine*  should  ba 
pruned  as  aoon  as  potsible,  aa  wben  Ibia  ia  deferred  beyond  the  torn  of 
the  daya  bleeding  is  more  or  less  likely  to  follow  ;  cut  to  a  plump  bud 
or  aye  aa  nesi  the  main  aiem  as  passible,  consiitent  with  a  proapect  of  a 
good  show  fbr  Iruit.  Vines  in  good  condiiiou  will  give  fruit  enoigh 
when  pruned  to  one  bud.  but  whare  this  has  not  been  the  csea.  or  the 
bunche*  were  too  small  in  prtviou*  yeats,  tbe  bearing  *hooi*  (oalledi 
lateral*)  may  be  pruned  lo  two  buda,  or  left  longer  if  thoae  are  not  sound 
and  plump.  TbI*  will  eauae  the  spurs  to  become  long  in  oourse  of  time, 
but  it  ia  easy  lo  enroarage  growth  Irom  the  baia  and  cut  Ihe  old  apura 
away,  or  train  ap  young  caoea  for  the  diaplacement  of  ibe  old  rod*.  All 
looie  bark  ihould  be  *lrLpped  off,  etpeoiajly  on  the  spura,  no  attempt  at 
aera^ng  being  made,  and  the  Vinea  washed  with  tepid  aofleoap  and  water 
(3  OEi.  to  a  gallon  of  water).  Tbia  is  all  tbat  ia  neoeasar;  II  Ihe  Vines  are 
clean,  oUierwiia  follow  with  an  approved  iniectloide.  Clcanie  tbe  bonaa 
thoroughly.    ^ 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Kanorlng  tba  Qroond. — Directly  ibe  ground  ia  frozen  hard  the  oppi»- 
lonity  ahould  be  Uken  of  wheeling  on  the  manure.  The  mora  decayed 
manure,  and  alio  tbat  obtained  from  farmyard*,  la  beat  lor  the  hatter  or 
lighter  aoile.  while  for  heavy  aoila  oomparalively  froeh  atrawy  horse 
manure  ought  to  be  prelerred.  Manure  that  li  either  too  freah  or  cannot 
yet  ba  wheeled  on  to  the  ground  should  be  plaoed  in  a  heap.  Waete  o( 
aome  portion  of  itt  fer(tll*lng  properties  will  be  prevented,  and  ao  increase 
in  tbe  bulk  be  bioughl  about,  by  forming  a  bed  of  garden  soil  or  loan 
I  fool  deep,  on  this  shaking  out  and  ditpoiinf;  the  mannt^  After  the 
heap  ia  formed  caver  tbe  upper  aurface  with  fl  inches  of  aoil,  and  in  Ihl*  . 
wav  tbe  drainiuga  will  be  abaorbed  by  tbe  under  aoil,  and  tba  ammonia 
given  off'  by  the  manure  abaorbed  by  the  covering  of  aolL  When  wanted 
for  u>e,  all  ahould  be  mixed  by  ooioplelely  turning  the  heap. 

Vegetable  Sefase.— Large  aocumulaiiona  of  refnte  from  tbe  kitchen* 
garden  can  always  be  luroed  to  good  account.  When  not  frosted  the 
whole  heap  ahould  ba  overhauled,  separating  aticka,  atones,  and  olber 
rubbish  that  either  decays  alowly,  or  not  at  all.  from  tbe  resL  Tba 
reserved  heap  shonld  b»  re-turned,  mixing  Tith  it  slaked  lime  at  Ihe  rate 
of  one  csitload  to  about  Bve  cartloada  of  tbe  reftfie.  When  frost  prevaila 
wheel  or  cart  this  heap  on  to  the  ground  ready  for  spreading  and  digging 
in  laier.  The  woody  refnie  sriould  be  rednoed  to  asbes.  a  slow  Bra  or 
"  gardn  amoiher  "  accomplishing  thie  with  the  least  waste. 
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1  of  t^-jvj  BoUi  — The**  are  sbont  th«  moit  dlffianlt  of  all 

toenlliTato.  bnt  properlj  ireattd  thef  are  aEnoor  ""b  moil  prodoollTo. 
^Wm  iDlti  natarallr  raiy  eoosidflrably  in  tbeir  oompotUioD.  In  manT 
ewea «  U  •  good  plan  to  dij;  early  with  (orki  in  prermance  bi  tpades, 

SUyfi^  thU  ap  in  roni-h  iplta  with  a  tIbw  to  froata,  wtadi,  and  rain  effect- 
pQlTdriaation.  The  tOQKh  Wealden  elaya  of  Kent  and  Saiwx  an  not 
J  ong  up  early  and  ronghly,  but  they  are  fnrtber  fined  down  by  meana 
Of  ohonpirg  wiib  two-tined  or  Canterbnir  hoe*  prior  to  cropplne.  Oooa. 
J^onally  ol.yey  soil  If  dug  early  gradnalfy  beoomei  of  the  oonebEenoy  of 
Wrt  lima,  to  that  in  ihli  eaw  digging  mait  not  tak«  plana  long  befor* 
■l«pBlng.  Grennd  that  1>  clayey  wonld  be  /roally  Improrad  m  eyery 
waTby  tb«  &M  additlun  of  llR^it  aandy  soil,  loaf  wll,  aahci,  wft  ballaat, 
«  bnral  clay,  Qne  morur  mbbiih.  or  anything  that  will  prayent  it  from 
■gain  rnnnlng  together  into  iU  old  anworkablo  ataU.  None  of  tfaew 
matenali  ought  to  be  dog  in  deeply. 

Ughl  Solla.— Soma  light  aandy  or  gravelly  lolls  are  more  retontl»«  of 
moUtura,  and  therefore,  more  fertile  than  others.  Much  dependi  npon 
tn*  nature  of  the  lobaoil.  Very  light  aoiU  would  bo  greatly  Improied  by 
•oadmutureof  oUy.  If  a  amalt  quantity  of  thii  cannot  be  brought  up 
*om  below  by  the  prooei*  of  donble  digging  or  baatard  Irenobing  tbw 
•botUd  t«  done.  Failing  tbii,  a  lorfaca  draMing  of  itrong  clay  abould  be 
gtTwn,  dlBtrlbuting  It  on  the  aurface,  a  oartloul  oi  thii  infficing  for  two 
aquara  njda  of  ground.  After  the  lump,  hare  bMn  broken  down  by  the 
•ollon  of  froati  or  wini^s  and  rafu  it  should  be  more  erenly  diitHbuted 
&nd  then  mised  with  the  top  spit. 

Digging  and  TrsnoWng.— In  numeront  c«mi  old  garden  ioili.  black 
ID  oolonr,  woQld  bs  mnch  tmprorod  by  the  addition  ofa  imall  pordon  of 
■nb«>ll.  Between  the  top  apit  and  iubioil  there  it  oBuaily  a  thin  layer 
of  ioil  to  be  found  that  hai  repeatedly  been  looiened  in  digirinK  bnt 
■ever  brought  to  the  .Drfaoe.  It  i>  thia  that  may  .afely  be  bioiaht  up 
ritber  by  taking  more  pains  with  the  digging,  .ending  \n  the  .pad?  mor^ 
deeply  than  rormerly,  or,  better  itill,  by  the  prooeu  of  double  diiging 
Breaking  np  the  bared  (ubioit  with  a  fork  further  improrei  the  ground. 

ires    a     mAPH  nAt^fiWlt    Arminm^ta.    anJ     1^^-     -      -^ L_      _«    -.,     .      . 


M  IhiB  Iniurea  a  more  perfeot  drunage  and  tape  a  iupply  of  molitare 


Sbabonablb  Wobk. 

At  this  Boason,  whm  alt  la  quiot  in  the  apiary,  there  are  many 
tbingB  in  coenootion  with  the  craft  to  l«ke  the  isee-koeper'a  attention 
»  few  of  which  may  be  here  mentioned.  There  are  doubtleas  many 
twe-keepers  siimlariy  aitnated  ta  onraelTei  who  are  making  arran-'e- 
mentB  for  another  year.  Id  the  first  plaoe  a  thorough  orerhaul'u 
belEg  made  of  apsra  hivea,  frames,  and  all  the  utensils  in  connection 
with  the  work.  Hiifea  that  ha™  been  expoted  to  all  weathen  for 
•ever»l  years  are  being  repaired  and  painted  with  white  load.  TbU 
i»  only  done  on  the  outside  j  we  dreas  over  the  Interior  with  S»ok- 
Holm  tor.  The  mixture  ia  prepared  in  an  old  saucepan  placed  over  a 
clear  fire,  into  which  is  placed  carUilio  acid  and  Stockholm  tar  in 
equal  parts.  It  must  he  kept  oonatanlly  stirred,  and  be  used  whilst 
quite  hot,  well  working  the  mixture  into  all  the  oraTJces.  Should  It 
take  hre  remove  it  at  once,  and  place  the  back  of  a  shovel,  or  something 
timilar,  over  the  top  of  the  saucepan,  and  the  flames  will  be  iostoBlly 
P"i  ""^i;  l"'  '™''®d  '■»  "^w  mannei  may  be  stored  in  a  dry  place. 
and  will  then  be  ready  for  use  when  required. 

We  make  our  own  frames  during  the  dull  days  of  winter.  A  block 
IB  required  for  this  purpose  ;  it  is  then  impoaaible  not  to  make  them 
true  to  meesufBQient.  Frames  may  now  he  obtained  very  cheaply  Irom 
demlers  and  many  bee-ke™rs  prefer  to  obtain  them  in  this  manner  A 
generu  list  la  also  made  of  our  requirements  for  another  bmbod    These 

rare  obtained  and  held  in  readinesa  for  u»«.  If  ovarything  is  stored  in 
d  ooDditKn  It  U  Burpriaing  the  amount  of  trouble  the  bee-keeper 
saved  at  the  busy  season.  Wax  foundation  may  be  obtained  at  a 
obeap  rate  if  taken  In  large  quanllties,  and  will  keep  in  irood  condition 
for  several  years. 

How  TO  COUMBNCB  Bkk-kbbpihg. 

Aether  question  that  c»n  be  considered  at  this  season,  and  which 
^y  bo  of  use  to  beginners,  is  how  and  when  to  oommenoe  bee-keeping. 
We  do  not  recommend  ioteodina  bee-keepets  to  oommenoe  during  the 
dark,  dull  days  of  midwinter,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  new  year 
and  a  change  in  the  present  inclement  weather,  a  start  may  be  at  once 
made.  There  are  variotis  reasons  why  the  early  spring  of  the  year  is 
preferred  to  any  other  for  commencing  bee-keeping.  At  that  time  the 
b«ei  have  come  safely  through  the  winter,  and  an  opioioD  may  be 
formed  as  to  the  likelihood  of  their  doing  well. 

In  selecting  a  ttock  care  ought  to  be  Uken  to  obtain  only  those 
which  are  headed  by  a  young  fertile  qneen.  ThIa  may  be  easily 
ascertained.  The  old  stock  which  swarmed  last  year  and  the  oast  or 
■eooDd  awarm  from  the  old  stock  will  be  beaded  by  a  queen  hatched 
this  year.  The  old  qneen  always  goes  with  the  first  awarm.  Bearing 
these  facts  in  mmd,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  young 
queen.  It  wiU  also  be  poealfale  to  tell  whether  she  U  fertile  or  not  bv 
obwrvlng  the  number  of  bees  in  the  hive. 


In  making  a  selection  it  is  advisable  to  move  the  hive  from  its 
stand,  and  If  the  bees  are  on  the  wing  a  pufF  or  two  of  srooke  blown  In 
at  the  entrance  will  keep  them  quiet.  The  hive  may  ijien  be  tnnied 
op,  and  a  selection  should  be  msde  fiom  those  having  sti^ght  combs, 
;denty  of  bees,  and  if  well  supplied  with  stores  so  much  the  better.  A 
straw  skep  of  fair  average  size  at  thia  season  should  weigh  nearlr 
20  lbs.  Bees  vary  in  price  slightly  in  different  parts  of  the  oountry, 
bnt  a  good  stock  in  a  straw  skep  may  be  obtained  for  ten  shilling*. — 
An  Eholibh  Bbk-kbbpsr. 


•*a  All  oorreapondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should,  until 
further  notice,  be  directed  to"TQB  Editob,''  12,  BKttra  Coart 
Obunbers,  Fleet  atTeet.    It  ia   requeoted   that   no  one  will    - 
write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information 
on  matter*  dlacuaaed  In  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  sabjects  tbem 
to  tmjnstifiable  trouble  and  expense,  and  departmental  writen 
are  not  expected  to  answer  any  letters  they  may  rec«ve  on 
Gardening   and  Bee  subjects  through  the  poet.     If  informatioti 
be   desired    on    any    particular   subject     from    any     particular 
authority  who  may  be  named,  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain 
It  by  the  Editor.      Letters  of  inquiry  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  names  and  addressee  of  the  writers,  but  these  will  neither  be 
published  nor  disclosed  when  initials  or  nam  de  plitmes  are  giTOD 
tor  the  purpose  of  replies. 
tAnreepondenta  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relating 
to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  it  is  convenient  when 
each  question  is  written  on  a  separate  sheet.    All  articles  intended 
tor  Insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  ;  and 
the  name  and  address  of  each  writer  must  be  known  by  the 
Editor,  though  not  necessarily  for  insertion.    We  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  reply  to  questions  through  the  post,  and  we  do  not  under- 
take to  return  communications  which,  for  any  reason,  dannot 
"be  inserted. 
Ooelogyn*  srIiUta  ( S.  V.).— The  temperature  is  quite  ialBcient,  and 
the  plant  would  be  no  worse  if  in  5"  less  heat,  and  it  will  be  better  to 
let  the  temperature  fall  to  that  extent  than  to  make  the  pipe*  very  kot  on 
euld  night*.     The   flower  spikes  push   up  from   the  base  of  the  pteodo- 
bnlb*.  and  oupht  to   soon   make  their  appearanoa.    We  oannot  (ell  yon 
whether  the  plant  need*  repotting  or  not ;  if  jau  state  the  number  of 
pieudo-bulb*  and  the  tii*  of  the  pot,  we  may  be  able  tn  form  an  idea  on 
the  matter.    After  flowennt;  is  the  time  for  dividing  and  repotting,  and 
by  that  time  we  will  publish  oultaral  note*  on   this  beautifal  and  eanly 


gro. 


1  Orchid. 


hauginR  from  the  end.  Tbli  deiiroy*  the  ti**u>«  and  eaiise*  the 
brownne**.  The  plant,  however,  aueht  now  to  be  leaQes*,  bnt  ha* 
probably  retained  it*  leave*  from  being  kept  in  the  greaiibon*&  It  ehould 
have  been  placed  oatdoor*  ia  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  pluni^d  to 
the  rim  of  the  pot  >a  coal  ashra  la  a  sheltered  situation  outdoors,  where  it 
ought  to  have  remained  until  now,  nr  later  ;  then  Introduced  U>  the  greM- 
bonse  It  would  flower  in  due  time,  if  fumiihed  aith  (lowering  buda. 
The  plant  ii  deoidooua,  and  all  the  better  for  resting ;  indeed,  that  i* 
Deoe***ry  for  its  welfare. 

Growing Tiolst*  in  ?ota  toz  PreAt  (W,  5,).— The  proposal  doe* not 
appe*T  to  ui  a*  likely  to  yield  you  much  profit.  We  h**e  grown  Violets  in 
potp,  bnt  they  were  of  the  "  tree  "  kind  onslemi  6  to  IS  inehes  high,  and  they 
answered  their  purpose,  which  was  not  for  sale.  The  plants  yon  hav* 
in  view  do  not  ft'ow  freely  rnough  in  pots  all  the  summer  to  form  good 
crown*  and  throw  up  flower*  in  *officient  profusion  to  pay.  Plants  well 
grown  in  the  open  groand,  lifted  and  rcplanled  under  glat*,  da  far 
better.  There  is.  bowpver,  no  oertainly  whatever  that. deferring  .the 
lifting  and  replanting  till  January  would  be  protStablr,  anil  in  aome  teason* 
the  Violets  wonld  not  be  worth  the  trouble  involved.  Yon  have  Chrya- 
anthemam*  in  ths  hou'e  till  January,  ivhila  itrong  Violet  plant*  ahonid 
be  well  established  In  thtir  flowering  position*  long  iMfore  then,  and  at  no 
time  *ub)ected  to  a  higher  temperature  than  50°,  with  a  free  admission 
of  air.  Your  beat  way,  perhaps,  would  be  to  pot  the  Violets  In 
September,  selecting  pisnts  with  good  eiowns,  and  keep  iham  in  frames 
until  the  turn  of  th«  days  and  than  transfer  ihem  to  the  house.  Instead 
of  potting  the  pisnts  we  have  seen  them  eslablltbed  in  rough  narrow  boxee 
msde  of  7-ineh  deal  floor  boarding,  and  when  these  were  placed  in  the 
house  a*  soon  aa  space  was  afforded  by  the  remora!  of  ihe  Chrysantbe- 
mnma,  and  Tomatoes  were  n  t  planted  until  March,  the  Violet* 
answered  very  wdl.  They  were  protected  as  needed  until  the-honte  was 
rrady  fur  them.  We  *hall  be  pleased  if  the*a  soggMlirais  are  of  any 
■rrviiie  to  yon. 
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Ann  BiMmi  Sateimed  (Cilia). — Ilis  bloonii,  or  rather  ipcthei, 
•ppMT  to  be  aB^oteil  by  damp,  moiitnre  being  depoittrd  on  Ihem  mt  nigbt 
or  dnrisg  fogKJ  "Mtber,  oauaing  the  dettrtiotion  of  the  tissaei  sod  son- 
MqncDt  3eform»tioD  and  diieolouration.  Wa  hne  alao  hnomi  it  to  ariaa 
fntm  a  raddvo  d^miion  of  tempeistDrr,  the  bOD)e  baling  tor  *ome  time 
been  kept  rktbar  cloie  and  warm,  %ni  Ihea  od  an  ontbant  of  iiin,  air  being 
•dmiltad  too  Inelj,  reinltlng  in  eioeaiite  eraporatlon  and  a  chill.  It  re- 
qairsa  gieat  care  at  thii  mhod  to  keep  ibe  Sower*  from  being  diteoloared 

Sdamp.     We  baie  found  it  neceiwrj  to  kdmit  a  little  air  eonatantW  at 
>  top  of  the  hoiue,  and  msinlaie  ■  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot  water  pipea 
over  thM  netdnl  to  leoaTe  Ibe  Tcqnirrd  temperaturB  for  tbe  jtrowth  of  the 

SlenlB.  In  the  tsmperature  7011  name.  65"  to  60°,  the  apatbea  ought  to 
aTctop  properly  ;  the  onlj  danger  ia  dimping;,  and  this  la  difficnlt  to 
■Toid  dnrhig  cold  foggj  weather,  euch  a*  has  preiailed  for  aotna  time 
reixntlj,  and  eipeoiall;  near  large  town*  wher?  anlphnrou*  Tspoura  often 
do  hreparable  mlachief.  Wa  do  not  aee  that  thate  ia  anjtbing  mniaa  with 
the  trektmeut. 

Aaftlyd*  of  Stdl  (^Idem). — An;  analytical  ohemlat  wonid  aaaljie  aoil, 
■nd  thare  are,  no  d  lubt.  MTeral  in  the  Iki^  towni  near  four  plaee.  The 
BojkI  Hontcnltar*]  Soeietj  nnderlakea  analyie*  of  aoile  for  Fellowa  at 
»  ndnoed  rate ;  a  full  aaalyaia  In  moat  oatea  ooating  abont  £3  3i.  Ia 
there  not  a  County  Coaneil  aoaljit  In  yoar  county  to  whom  you  could 
refat  far  terme  1 

nileo-flDorldg  of  AmmMttim  and  Vhosjie  tot  Z««Ivorm«  in  Tonu- 
tOM(J:  A^.).— Mr.  W.  MIUi,  who  was  the  Brat  to  luggeit  Ibe  aae  of 
tbia  prepuration  in  bortfoullnre,  atated  about  two  yraT*  ago  that  it  waa 
Mit  ID  eommerce.  Hia  deacription  for  iiiahin)t  it  ia  abortlj  thi*  : — 
"Obtain  1  lb.  of  the  atrongeit  hydro-flaotilicio  acid,  md  diatoWe  in  a 
qnaolaf  rain  water.  Then  diiaolre  }  lb.  of  the  atmngeal  ammonia 
(Hquor  ammonix  fortiaa  ;  880  trade  name)  in  another  quart  of  rain 
water.  Mix  Ibe  two  Suida,  and  allow  tbe  exceaa  of  ailioa  (whicb  ia  alwaya 
praaent  In  the  acid)  to  lettle  down,  and  the  elear  liquid  will  be  atolarably 
•trong  eolation  of  lbs  ■ilioo-fluoride.wbieh  maat  be  greatly  diluted  with 
rain  water  before  applying  to  planti.  Ooat  of  the  Ingredlenta  abont  la.  6d. 
Thongb  an  Bgricaltaral  «bemlat  hB>aUted(paKe  392./. //,  Oetoberaiat. 
18S7)  that  "  b;ydrofluoTio  acid  la  frightful  atoff  to  dea)  with,"  Mr.  MilU 
axers  that  the  intcredienta  be  adriaea  are  "perfectly  harmlna.'' — (/.  B., 
page  GZl,  T0I.  36,  June  23rd,  189S).  Mr.  Abbey'a  exbaaatiTe  article  on 
th«  aubjeot  foilowa  on  the  aame  page.  He  found  that  1  ox.  of  ailioo- 
flaorideofanmoBiuinto  1  nllon  of  wale 
did  not  injure  tbe  root*  of  Tomatoea.  bat 
Uiongh  1  oa  to  Ij  gallon  did  not  injure  their  roota.  Mr.  Poyacr,  of 
(ninhQDt,  baa  reoorded  (/.  ^.January  121b,  IS99,  toL  38)  that  be  dia- 
•tind  2  lbs.  of  the  praparatlon  in  32  gallon*  of  water,  and  applied  the 
adntioo  to  a  border  104  yard*  by  13  feet  that  bad  be«n  prepared  for 
and  anbarquently  planted  with Tomaloee,  IW  planta  ;  he  found  the  arop 
a  ^raat  improvement  on  the  preceding  one,  though  on  palling  np  the 
plant*  after  bearing  the  eelworma  had  not  all  jtone,  Ur.  Foyaer  thought 
It  would  be  belter  to  have  tbetolatlon  of  half  the  atrength,  and  applyin 
two  watering*,  turning  orer  the  toil  between  lbs  opetatiun*.  The 
qnsntity  gifen  could  not  aink  into  tbe  aoil  ler;  (ar.  It  would  be  a  mere 
aarfaoe  apTinkling  ;  it  ii  noteworthy,  boweier,  that  a  plant  in  a  pot  wa* 
killed  by  the  I  01.  to  a  gallon  atreogth  of  tbe  eolutlon,  but  tbia  plant 
proixtbly  raoeired  at  leaat  twice  tha  quantity  per  area  of  a<dl  aurfaee 
tfaat  waa  giieu  to  the  border,  and  eierj  root  in  the  pot  would  ba 
laaofaed.  It  will  be  peraelTed  that  whateTer  the  efficacy  of  tha  prepara- 
tkm  in  quealion  ihonghtfal  ear*  '.*  requiute  in  it*  uae.  If  yon  aan- 
not  prooure  the  ailioo-fluoride  of  potaaiium,  you  may  note  the  method  of 
elearlng  out  eetwonna  by  a  eorceipondeut  on  p^e  56&.  He  naed  phenyle 
and  Veliha,  bathe  doea  not  *ay  at  what  atrenglh,  Mr.  Abbey  ha*  found 
1  Bnid  01.  of  (oinble  phenyle  to  1  gallon  of  water  safe  for  Tomatoe*  ;  1  o*. 
toJt4  gallon  aafe  tor  Coeanber*.  InBtrooEioB*  for  aaing  VelUia  are 
•applied  tiy  the  lendor*.  Mr.  Iggulden  ha*  foand  tha  aae  of  1  gallon 
of  phenyle  to  3000  gallon*  of  water  profitable,  but  be  appear*  to  uae 
a  good  deal  more  water  than  do  many  cuItivBtora. 

VaBM  of  ?laata. — We  only  undertake  to  name  apeoiai  of  oalttratad 
plaait*,  not  wild  flowera,  or  Tartatto*  that  hate  originated  from  Mad*  and 
tamed  floriat*'  flowera,  flowering  apeoimuu  are  neoaaaary  of  flowering 
plaata,  and  Fern  (hmda  *honld  bear  apore*.  Bpeoimena  ahonld  aiiiTe  In 
a  freak  atate  in  aeenrely  tied  flrm  bozae.  Hia  paper  tioxe*  arrire  in  a 
atate.  Sligbuj  damp  mots,  toft  greengraaa,  or  leaTta  form  tbe 
-''-;,  iry  wool  or  paper  the  worat.    Aoae  arriTe  in  the  beet 

oloaaly  or  fiimlr  paokedin  lott  gTeen  freah  gratt,  as 

_.,._,,_.      „    ^o^labe|-- 


Itwt  of  pi 


^  No  meimao* 
tha  poat  offio*  OT«r  Snnday,  on  whkli  dar  there  ia  no  delii 
matter  in  LondMt.  l}pedmetiB  in  partially  fllled  boxea  are  iDTUiably 
loured  or  ipoiled  bj  bnng  daahed  to  aad  fro  Id  tranait.  Not  nM>re  than 
tlx  ^eeimena  oan  it  naiMd  at  oooa,  aad  the  ntunbeta  ^onld  b«  risible 
withont  nntying  (he  UgatOTM,  It  being  often  diiBoalt  to  teparate  then 
when  the  paper  it  damp.  (J.  F.  f. ].—Cy mbidinm  giganteum.  {0.  Q.\ 
— I,  Lyeium  enropaeum,  Ue  Tea  Tree  ;  'I,  Rapbiolepia  inlegerrima. 
(ZVvea). — 1,  Folypodiam  aureum  ;  2,  Folyatlehum  aogulars  ;  3,  Wood- 
wardia  radieaoa ;  4,  Cyrtomiom  falaatiim  ;  h,  Nephrolepi*  davallioidea 
farosna  -,   6,  Ftari*  tunbroaa. 


TRADE  CAIALOaUBS  BBOEITBD. 

Dirkaon,  Brows,  ft  Talt,  43,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester.— Ae^l. 
Dtohaon  ft  Robluaon,  Old  Mill  Qale,  MaDBheiter.— j^«ft. 
J.  Perd  It.  Son,  West  Norwood. — Bigoniat  aad  C^tnthemmau. 
£.  Webb  k  Sods,  Wordtley,  Stourbridge.— 5Mdk. 


OOVBNT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Dkoembsr  27ih. 

ATBBAGB  WHOLESALE  PRICES  .-FaUlT. 
Tku)!  rary  quiet. 

t.d.    s.d. 


Apples,  Sniliih,  per  liaTe    3  0  to  7  0  !  Lemona,  orbs    

„    C^tdiHU,  barrel    ...  10  0    15  0  j  Helena       eioh 

'„     KoTt  Scotiau,  barrel  10  0     17  0    Oraogea,  par  caae     

Cobnut,  per  100  lb. TOO     70  0  '         „       Tangierine,  boi... 

Qrapes,  blaok    OS       H  0  i  Pean,  Califomiin,  oaie...     fl 

„      MuKViL 10      G  0  I  Piuet,  St.  Uicbael'i,  etch    I 

ATEBAQE  WHOLESALE  PRICES.— TEQBTABLES. 

a.  d 

Artiohoket,  green,  dot.  ■.,    S  0 

Atpaiagua,  green,  bundle      5  0 

„  giant,  handle     15  0 

Besmi,  Jeney,  per  lb I  0 

„      French  Kidney,  lb.     0  2 
„      Hxderia,  basket ...     6  0 

Beet,  Bed,  doa 0  S 

Cabbales,  per  tally 7  0 

Carrots,  per  dot 2  0 

Oaoli&Dwera,  doi 3  0 

Celery,  per  bundle 1  0 

CueumMra,  doi.       ...     ...     4  0 

Endive,  doa 0  9 

Herbe,  bunch    0  S 

ATERAQE  WHOLESALE   PRTOES.—CnT  FLOWBBS. 


4  OtolS  0 

05  16 
A  0     015 


Leeks,  bunoh    

OStoOO 

Lettnoe,doa 

1  « 

Muitard  and  Cress,  punne 

Onions,  bag,  about  1  owt 

Pander,  doi.  bunches    .. 

PoUtoet,  owt. 

Mil 

Seakile,  doi.  baskets       .. 

IHO 

Shallots,  lb 

OH 

It  it 

Spinaoh,  per  bu»hel 

Ksifi:.'::.''"-"-" 

•I  0 

60 

Anemonei,  ins,  bunches... 


CatUeyat,  par  doi 

ntt 

?4  0 

Christmas  Koaea,  dot.     ... 

„     jpellow  dot.  bloom* 

Kuisri^dt*"..!":..  ;;: 

0  s 

fi  0 

I  6 

R  0 

Oatdenias,  doa 

«o 

M  (1 

bncha.     . 


9  0     12  0 


HaidenhairFeni,dot.bDoh  S  0  to  8  0 

UBrgiieritci.  do*,   bnehs.  SO  4  0 

„    Teliow,  doi.  bnobs.    SO      SO 

Himoas,  per  bunoh t  S  B  B 

Mignonette,  dot.  buoube*  6  0  8  0 

Maroissus,  white,  do*,  bun.  2  6  6  0 

„   Teliow,  dot.  bunches  3  0  5  0> 

„   double,  doa.  bunches  S  6  4  6 

OdonCoglostuma       5  0  7  6 

Pelargouiumt,  dot.  hnobs  BO  13  0 

Poinsettits,  doz IS  0  !4  0 

Boeee  (iadiwr),  doa..,.  ~~  "  ~ 


Salrano,  packet 

Tea,  while,  doa.     ...    8  6 

Teliow,  dot.  (Pertee)    G  0 


6  0      8  0 


Lilac,  white,  bundle 

Lilium  Hsrrisi,  la  bloouu   12  0  if 

„  lancitoliDm  album  .„    8  S      4b.  ouiiiu,  ounon 

„             „         rubrum...     B  S  4  6    Violets,  Parma,  bunch    ... 

„  longiflsrum,l2bloonu     HO  12  01        „       dark,  French,  doE. 

[JlyoftbeValley.lJbun.  18  0  24  0        „         „     Engligh,doi 
PLANTS  IN  POTB. 


80 


Arbor  Titn,  tbt.,  doa.     ... 

Atindistn,  do* 

Aspidistra,  epeeimen 
OhrjaantbcTDuma,  per  doi. 
Orotent,  dot 

DraoainB  tiridia,  doi. 

Erica  Tarioua,dDt 

Buonymus,  Ttr.,  doi.     ... 
BTergreent,  tbt.,  do*.     ... 


*.d. 

sotoseoi 

18  0 

24  0 

fi  0 

ISO 

V/.  0 

800 

MM) 

BflO 

SO 

IS  0 

40 

18  0 

Ferns,  small,  100     4  0  tO  8  0 

l^ena  elBstica.  BBOh IS  7  S 

Foliage  planta,  rar.,  eaoh    10  6  0 
LilyofVaUey.porpot    ...16      2  6 

Hyacinths,  Boman.perpot     16  8  6 

Lyeapodiums,  dot 3  0  6  0 

Uaiguerite  Daisy,  doi.  ...  10  0  18  0 

Myrtlfls,  dot,    .                       ~  ~  -  - 
Palms,  in  var..  1 
„      apeoimei 


1  0  16  0 

!1  0  6S  0 

15  0  86  0 

00  IBO 


FINIS. 

It  can  hardly  ba  twelve  mootba  ago  ^ce  we  bade  oor  reader* 
consider  the  days  that  were  past,  to  ^ther  legsona  from  tbelr  failures, 
and  to  gain  atreiigth  from  the  thought  of  their  avcceasea.  It  la 
alwajH  of  value,  this  time  to  pante  ;  we  burry  too  much;  reBaotion 
ia  quite  a  thing  of  tbe  past,  obsolete  and  old  fashioned.  We  know  so 
mtich  more  tban  oui  fathers  that  we  do  not  care  to  ask  hr  tbelr 
advice,  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  a  lifetime.  Would  thai  we  made 
aa  few  miitake*  a8  they.  Would  we  had  fuch  a  good  balance  at  oar 
bankers. 

This  baa  heeu  a  Btrange  year ;  very  ratefnl  to  us  as  a  nation.  We 
are  passing  through  suoh  eiperleuce  a*  few  of  ui  oan  remember— days 
that  remind  us  o(  the  fearful  itraggle  in  1853-54  with  the  Qreat 
White  Bear  of  tbe  North.  Tbe  snows  then  were  sUined  with  the 
blood  of  our  noblest  and  bravest :  now  It  is  tbe  hot  deeert  and  burning 
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pli^D  tii»t  fonn  tb«  grftvn  of  their  brave  deaceddaola.  Thank  God 
thatthonCB  of  "never  know  tbej  are  beaten  "BritUliani  la  not  eztinot. 
Iti*  a  fearfiil  i;ame,  thii  of  war,  and  we  mourn  as  a  nation — not  with 
load  ODtbnrets  of  grief,  that  is  foreign  to  our  natnra,  but  with  deep 
Inward  lamentatiou.  In  the  midit  of  our  t«an  we  lemEiuber  with 
eiDltatloD  the  marvellous  deed*  of  herolim  alwajn  to  be  found  when 
the  fight  ia  the  thickeet  and  the  oamage  the  bloodiest. 

Thpie  has  not  been  muoh  of  "llerry  Chriitmas"  about  our 
gathuinp  this  year.  Wa  cannot  pas*  qnicklf  from  the  grave  to  the 
gay.  All  we  can  do  is  to  pray  Ihat  the  new  year  ma^  d«wn  mare 
Itopefollj,  and  that  the  sua  wT  1900  may  not  Ht  in  aeas  of  blood. 

We  had  a  wonderfully  mild  winter  and  spring.  The  Intlaeat 
weather  came,  at  it  often  does,  in  March,  but  happily  It  was  not  of 
long  duration.  The  great  dnwfaack  of  the  year  has  baen  lack  of 
moisture.  There  waa  not  raffleient  winter  rain  to  set  the  ipringt 
birly  agoing,  and  there  came  no  weight  of  April  showers,  and  none 
of  the  rainy  June. 

We  did  enjoy  a  real  old-fashioned  summat—"  days  of  cloudless 
beauty."  Than  was  only  the  regret  (and  that  was  a  sincere  one), 
that  the  growing  cropt  were  sufferins.  It  seems  a  strange  state- 
ment to  make,  but  there  would  be  some  tate-aowu  Barley  that  hardly 
knew  what  a  good  r^n  meant ;  there  wonld  be  passing  showers,  nice 
enough  in  their  way,  bnt  tantalising. 

The  'iuy  crop,  though  not  so  abundant  as  we  have  seen  it,  was 
g:ood  ;  and  more  than  that,  all  of  it  was  got  in  first-tate  condition— no 
ifasta  anywhwe — and  who  but  a  poor  farmer  can  fully  estimate  the 
value  of  a  really  good  haystack,  sound  and  sweet  as  a  nut,  with  ail 
the  flavour  and  virtue  left  in  ?  It  goes  as  far  again  as  inferior  stuff, 
lor  cattle  will  not  eat  any  sort  of  rubbish,  and  the  faulty  locks  are 
quietly  dropped  outeide  the  manger,  and  soon  trodden  iato  manure. 

Wheat  glories  in  warm  dry  weath^,  and  conaequeatly  Wheat  was 
the  cereal  crop  of  the  year.  There  U  no  pieasantec  sight  than  a  largo 
field  of  Wheat,  brigbt  and  oleaa  and  upetandiug,  dsntly  Bwaying  with 
tiie  breete.  -^very  ear  haa  a  chanoe  of  properly  filling  when  it  can  get 
its  meed  of  air  and  sunshine.  No  Md  oropa  ever  arrive  at  perfect 
maturity;  there  may  be  a  big  yield,  but  the  quality  Is  far  from 
first-rate. 

Barley  Is  a  fickle  crop — it  needs  moisture  and  warm  weather  in  its 
earlier  stages,  a  little  rain  to  prevent  it  becoming  too  dry  and  flinty, 
but  no  heavy  soaking ;  its  colourini;  is  too  delicite  to  stand  a  drench- 
ing. This  year  we  have  good  quality  and  pretty  colour,  and  some  of 
UH  thought  we  were  going  to  make  a  pot  of  money ;  but,  alas  I  there 
haa  been  little  or  no  demand  for  English  Barieys  among  the  great 
brewers,  and  we  are  in  despair.  It  appears  so  many  of  the  aorta  now 
uniTersally  grown  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  brewera  of 
the  finest  ales.  There  is  a  diffloulty  about  the  keeping  qualities; 
BO  foreign  Barleys  are  taking  the  place  of  English  in  the  great  honaas, 
and  the  lesser  are  using — well,  possibly  neither  English  nor  foreign 
Barley.    We  had  better  not  inquire  further. 

There  seemed  at  one  time  a  chance  that  Wheat  would  realise  a 
go>d  price  i  It  certainly  went  up  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  fell  back 
again.  We  never  could  see  why  the  rise  came.  Of  course  it  was 
attributed  to  the  war  cloud ;  but  why  a  war  in  South  Africa  should 
affect  the  Wheat  supplies  was  one  of  the  things  we  could  not  grasp. 
However,  a  war  scare  alwaya  has  that  efliect.  War  and  hii;b  Wheat 
prioea  always  ran  together. 

I(  Barley  suffered  from  drought,  what  about  tiie  Uats?  Well, 
their  case  was  very  bad.  On  any  moderate  land  they  hardly 
made  way  at  al).  To  compensate  for  small  quantity,  the  prices  rule 
fsirly  high.  So  Tsr  there  bos  been  found  nothing  that  can  take  the 
ptsoe  of  the  OiX  as  the  best  food  fnr  the  best  class  of  borees.  There  is 
something  in  the  Oat  that  builds  up  bone  and  tissue,  aod  leaves  no 
auperQuouB  fal.  We  do  not  kill  and  dress  horses  yet,  and  the  fatty 
matter  is  much  in  the  way.  A  plump  sleek  liorse  looks  well,  but  it 
is  not  fat  that  endures  a  long  bard  diy  over  fallows  or  Leicestershire 
grass. 

As  to  the  Potato  crop,  not  only  was  there  insufficient  moisture, 
but  the  muggy  weather  of  September  and  October  induced  idiseoBe; 
and  of  those  that  are  not  actually  diseased,  few  samples  use  really 
well.    They  are  not  keeping  well,  and  those  farmers  who  are  dispoaed 


to  hold  will  find  plenty  of  employment  for  more  bands  than  they  can 
raise  for  sorting  purposes.  Let  ds  only  hope  our  markets  wilt  not  be 
flooded  by  Coutinenlal  consignments.  If  we  can  keep  them  away 
there  is  a  prospect  of  better  prioes, 

Alas  for  the  poor  sheep  !  For  thirty  years  the  Turnip  crop  haa 
not  been  so  bad — indeed,  we  might  almost  write  it  down  as  a  failure. 
We  kept  bo|MDg  ag^nst  hops,  and  the  lalk  st  the  market  ordinary  in 
summer  juat  ran  in  one  groove.  "  Did  yon  get  the  thnndarotorm  of 
last  week  ?  How  much  longer  will  your  l^mips  hold  out  without 
rain?"  We  always  hope  that  September  may  mend  matters;  days 
ought  to  be  cooler,  rain  ought  to  come.  But  slosl  it  ^d  not;  and 
what  shnald  be  nieful  Gelds  of  Turnips  are  waste  bowling  wilder- 
nesses. What  is  to  became  of  the  flocks  of  sheep  ?  That  is  the 
question  of  the  day.  Many  will  find  an  untimely  end,  sacrificed 
because  they  will  not  pay  to  keep — indeed,  many  ore  worth  no  more 
than  they  were  in  July. 

Good  orten  arises  out  of  evil ;  in  all  probability  we  shall  hear 
of  few  losses  at  lambing  time.  It  is  excess  of  root*  that  plays 
baroo  with  breeding  ewes,  bnt  let  us  hope  they  will  be  well  kept  on 
some  good  dry  meat :  it  is  the  poorest  potloy  in  the  w<s1d  to  starve  a 
breeding  ewe,  and  we  fear  it  is  done  very  much  more  than  people 
imagine.  If  the  oases  of  ill-luck  at  lambing  could  be  traced  to  their 
source,  a  la'ge  percentage  would  be  found  to  arise  from  insiLfiieieot 
feeding  during  the  winter  months. 

If  it  is  "  down  com  "  it  is  "  up  horn."  Beef  pays  this  year,  and 
will  do.  Happy  is  that  man  who  has  a  yardfnt  of  stores  ready,  or 
thereabouts,  lor  Ibe  butcher.  We  have  bean  trying  lately  the  for^o 
frozen  beef,  excellent  hot,  but  dull  eating  cold,  dry  and  Julaeless.  Wa 
do  not  deny  it  must  be  an  immense  boon  to  the  man  of  limited  income, 
bat  we  fear  we  have  been  bred  loo  long  on  Engllsh'fed  to  take  kindly 
to  anr  other.  It  holds  pretty  much  the  Bame  place  to  Bnelish  beef  as 
the  French  red-legged  partridge  to  the  deuizen  of  our  hedgerows.  It 
does  not  take  an  epicure  to  tell  the  differenoe. 

There  Is  one  question  that  threatens  to  become  of  supreme  import- 
ance— the  labour  question.  Villages  are  decimated,  the  inhabitants 
Bock  to  the  towns,  the  young  men  talk  of  enlisting,  the  old  oF  the 
hsrdshlps  of  isulated  lile.  There  hae  been  the  greatest  difficulty  this 
Martinmas  in  securin;:  snfficient  young  men  to  live  in,  look  after 
the  horses,  and  the  only  married  men  available  ore  those  whose 
famitieti  are  too  big  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  making  a  move. 

What  panacea  our  rulers  will  find  to  stop  tbe  depletion  of  the 
rural  dietricte  is  more  than  we  dare  imigiue.  PraoticaLy  this  is  a 
greater  question  than  rents  or  rates,  tithes  or  prioee— we  leave  it 
nnsolved. 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Moil  good  folki  ate  holiday  mslcing,  but  legal  holiday*  are  no  holiday 
for  the  farmer.  Trae  tbaie  short  days  curtail  bi*  working  boars,  but  he 
hoi  to  put  mush  good  time  in  by  the  dim  light  of  osodle  or  lamp. 

Any  ploughing  that  there  ii  to  do  »ai  slopped  by  the  frost,  and  the 
work  of  ihe  trost  i>,  in  it*  iriy.  as  valoable  as  the  work  of  the  plaueh. 
This  oomfortable  coreriag  ol  snow  has  protected  most  cfbotnalty  what 
few  Turnips  there  arr,  and  kepi  thfm  from  gstting  Irooaa  hard.  It  doei  nol, 
however,  proie<'t  them  from  the  beak  ol  the  wily  erow,  who  Is  ever  on  the 
look  out  lor  somtthlng  to  eal.  V7e  should  not  Krolge  him  ooe  or  two 
protidsd  h*  finiibed  tbem  off  eleanly,  but  be  Is  too  food  of  sampling  and 
■poillDf  olL 

If  there  are  any  oompoit  heaps  the  tioM  to  spread  them  on  i^aii 
ii  when  the  ground  it  dry  and  hard,  that  is  if  there  m  hands  enough  to 
work  the  horM*.  There  is  a  great  "if"  here,  and  the  Isbonr  queiiion 
is  a  moat  •erlous  one  If  the  borsei,  by  atresi  of  weather  or  wanl  of 
men,  are  kept  much  in  the  Blablr,  they  netd  lets  hard  corn.  It  is  a 
molt  odTiiable  thing,  we  might  say  a  real  neceisity,  to  put  linieed  cake 
in  tbe  water  tnb.  One  cake  per  horse  p^r  week  is  a  suilable  ailowsnoe. 
and  the  wl  acta  aa  a  oorreciive  lo  Ihe  dry,  hard  food.  Let  the  former 
■ee  lo  this  himaeir,  it  pays. 

lliere  are  hard-woTking  days  eoming,  and  It  is  easeetial  that  the 
horses  be  in  good  coadUinD  lo  do  their  part.  They  cost  enough  in  their 
keep,  wiiboul  being  invalided  jait  when  wanted. 

The  breedlog  ewe*  mnat  be  kepi  in  fair  cnndiiion  ;  it  is  bod  policy  to 
lei  ihem  run  d«wn,  Good  Birley  is  chesp,  and  therefor*  a  little  can  be 
oell  sITorded  in  iheir  troughs. 

ESGLISH  AKD  Canadian  Tcekg  vs.— Under  iha  heading  of  "One 
ol  Ihe  Biggest  Thieve*  in  Canada,"  Ihe  folloviag  paragraph  ia  going  the 
round*  oF  the  preai : — "Tbe  purahiaer  of  *  turkev  ttought  al  Blackburn 
□a  Thundaj  found  fattened  under  Cie  wing  the  followiog  metisgn  from 
Ontario  :  '  Di'Sr  Frieaii, — I  hope  you  wilt  enjoy  eating  thia  turkej.  I  am 
sure  he  nOTer  paid  fur  hia  raiiiog,  for  be  was  one  of  the  biggal  thif  >ea  in 
Canada.  He  it  fourteen  monlhi  old,  weighs  Si  Ibi..  and  we  told  him  for 
1  doll,  eo  cenli.  L«l  me  know  wiial  ha  it  worth  in  Eagland.'  The 
lorkey  realised  in  Blsckbum  2S*.  81"  Tbis  seems  lo  be  an  advance  oa 
the  selling  prio*  of  about  12*.  Still,  aa  Ihe  bi^  bird  appeari  lo  bava 
iIoUd  hi*  food  he  would  pay  very  well  eien  al  3j£  a  lb.    We  underalaad 


months  old,  at,  we  luipeat,  near];  fom'  ti 
Canadian  fignrea.     So  he  will  not  be  likely  lo  migrate  to  the  oolony 
rear  turkey*. 
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